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HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address I gave before the Michigan 
chapter of the Rumanian-American Na- 
tional Committee, in Detroit, May 9, en- 
titled “Toward Freedom in Europe.” 

It was a great pleasure for me to join 
these several hundred loyal Americans 
of Rumanian descent in the celebration 
of the great historic occasions of the 
land of their forefathers. Mr. Michael 
Bida, of Royal Oak, is the president of 
the chapter and he arranged this splen- 
did observance, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOWARD FREEDOM IN EUROPE 


(Remarks of Hon. Homer Ferguson, of Mich- 
igan, before Michigan chapter, Rumanian- 
American National Committee, Independ- 
ence Day dinner, May 9, 1954) 

It 1s a pleasure for me to be here and join 
you in celebrating this great national holl- 
day of Rumania—the Independence Day of 
Rumania which falls on May 10. 

I believe it is not only appropriate, but 
necessary, that we celcbrate this anniversary 
here in Detroit and throughout the United 
States, because this glorious occasion can- 
not be celebrated in Rumania today as a 
result of the terror and oppression of the 
Communist dictators. 

Three of the greatest events In the his- 
tory of Rumania are celebrated on this holi- 
day, but I want to make it clear that I am 
not here and you are not here to celebrate 
the phony Russian celebration of the May 9 
anniversary of the Russian victory over Ger- 
many. The Communists have tried to erase 
memories of a free Rumania by substituting 
the May 9 anniversary for the occasions we 
celebrate. 

I would like to briefly outline the develop- 
ments which lead to a free, progressive, and 
stable Rumania. 

On May 10, 1866, Charles, Prince of Hohen- 
Zollern, took oath to the constitution in 
Bucharest and was formally installed as the 
elected sovereign of the principality of Ru- 
Mania. He had been elected by the almost 
Unanimous vote of the assemblies of the 
Provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. With 
his accension to the throne, the union of 
the two provinces into the principality of 
Rumania was now formally recognized by the 

opeans powers and Turkey. Rumania, 
however, still remained under the bond of 

Turkey. 

Eleven years later, on May 10, 1877, dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish War, Rumania broke 
her outdated bonds with Turkey, declared 

independence, and entered the war on 
the side of Russia. The Rumanian Army 

Joined with the Russian forces as an equal 

ally in the campaign of the Danube where 
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its gallantry and steadiness contributed ma- 
terlally to the defeat of Turkey. 

The third great event took place on May 
10, 1881, when Rumania was elevted to a 
kingdom and Charles was crowned, by the 
will of the people, the first King of Ru- 
mania. These developments resulted in the 
establishment of a Rumanian Government 
which was stable and led to the development 
of one of the more prosperous and progres- 
sive countries in eastern Europe. 

These events, then, bring us together to- 
day in honor of the bravery, courage, and 
love of freedom which has always been ex- 
hibited by the Rumanian people. The peo- 
ple of the United States have always had 
a close and friendly interest in the welfare 
and national aspirations of the Rumanian 
people, and so it is proper that we in the 
United States and in the free world should 
observe this anniversary and honor the 
splendid history of Rumanian freedom. 

We cannot mention these matters with- 
out expressing our concern over the present 
plight of Rumania and the other nations 
imprisoned behind the Iron Curtain, and I 
would like to discuss the policies and ac- 
tions of the Government of the United 
States with respect to these captive peoples. 

Despite the fact that before 1941, Ru- 
mania and Russia were never at war, the 
Russians have been considered an enemy 
nation by the Rumanians since the begin- 
ning of the 18th century when the Mus- 
covites reached the Dniester River in their 
westward expansion * * and that river, 
of course, was the eastern boundary of Mol- 
davia. 

The principalities of Rumania were sit- 
uated on the road to Constantinople and 
became the inevitable stamping ground of 
Russian armies bent on capturing that city. 
On 12 occasions, the Russian troops crossed 
the country, and the Rumanians liked them 
no better than the Turks did. 

Russian annexation of the eastern part of 
Moldavia, which they call Bessarabia, in 
1812 and 1878 leaves no room for doubt about 
the imperialistic tendencies of Russia, even 
in the pre-Communist days: 

These older disputes with Russia, coupled 
with the brutal treatment accorded Rumania 
now by the Communist overlords, leaves no 
doubt about the feeling of present-day Ru- 
manians. No one in Rumania considers the 
Communist rulers as anything but agents of 
Moscow who could not possibly hope to keep 
their power over the country without the 
backing of the Red army. 

Popular discontent with the Communist 
rule in Rumania had reached serious propor- 
tions in the last couple of years, as proved 
by the events. As late as a year ago, the 
Communists were not thinking of conces- 
sions but of redoubied efforts, but the events 
in Berlin last June changed their thinking 
and they now have slackened the reins con- 
siderably. The Communists haye even ad- 
mitted serious failures, 

The Communists claim that the unrest in 
Rumania and other captive nations exists 
only because it is artificially stimulated from 
without. 

That has some truth only in the sense 
that faith is a contagious thing, which pene- 
trates even curtains of iron. The people 
of Rumania and other eastern European 
nations are essentially religious people. 
They are patriotic people. They have a 
spiritual faith that is enduring and great 
traditions that will never be forgotten. 
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The American people hold to the belief 
that governments must derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed 
and we believe that our liberty gives hope 
to the world now and for all future time, 

No peace and no government can endure 
if it denies and repudiates the idea that 
government should rest on free consent or 
which denies to others the opportunity to 
express their beliefs and their consent. 

The United States Government believes in 
that concept and no United States Govern- 
ment should oppose it anywhere. 

But our creed does not call for exporting 
revolution or inciting others to violence. 
We believe that revolution and violent 
change often destroys what it would gain. 

Rejoice, we can in the problems that con- 
front the masters of the Kremlin because 
of their own oppressive policies but in fair- 
ness to their cause and ours, we cannot urge 
or incite those oppressed people to revolt or 
violent action at this time. Such a course 
of action at this time would do far more 
harm than good and would deliver a serious 
setback to the cause we all serve, peace and 
freedom based on justice. 

Thus we see that action now to stimulate 
revolution in the captive areas of the world 
would not serve the cause of freedom and 
could have extremely serious and unfortu- 
nate results. 

What then, are we doing to restore peace 
and freedom to the world, and to captive 
countries such as Rumania. 

First, it is obvious that the United States 
must maintain its own freedom and power 
if it is to assist others to regain theirs. 
Much of our effort has been devoted to the 
task of building the strength and power of 
the United States to protect our own liber- 
ty and to protect the freedom of the rest of 
the world. 

The Soviet Communists are planning for 
what they call an entire historical era, and 
we must do the same. They seek, through 
many types of maneuvers, gradually to di- 
vide and weaken the free nations so they 
will come to practical bankruptcy. 

In the face of this known strategy, meas- 
ures cannot be judged adequate just because 
they avert some immediate danger. We 
must plan for the long pull. The Eisen- 
hower administration recognized this situ- 
ation and has taken many steps to develop 
our strength for the long-time need. 

We have modified our military policy in 
line with these considerations and in rec- 
ognition of the changed conditions of mod- 
ern warfare and are now planning and build- 
ing military forces adequate for our de- 
fense at a cost this Nation can stand for the 
long period of time required. 

We have vigorously pushed the efforts, in 
cooperation with our allies, to strengthen 
NATO and to gear its actions for the long 
time requirement. We have worked for the 
establishment of the European army, EDC, 
with firmness and vision in order to build 
and maintain the defense of the free world. 

We need allies and collective security. 
Our p is to make these relations more 
effective, less costly and this is being done by 
placing more reliance on deterrent power 
without eliminating dependence on local 
defensive power. We want for ourselves and 
the other free nations, a maximum deterrent 
at the bearable cost. 

We have succeeded in great measure in this 
respect. Now the Department of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape our 
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Miltary Establishment to fit what is our 
policy, instead of having to try to be ready 
to meet the enemy’s many choices. As a re- 
sult, it is now possible to get, and share, 
more basic security at less cost. 

One of the great deterrents to a Commu- 
nist armed attack on the free world is the 
freedom-loving spirit in the souls of the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain. The Commu- 
nists know that the Rumanians and other 
peoples who are temporarily enslaved will 
not fight for the Communists in their at- 
tempt to enslave the rest of the world. 

We have succeeded in extending our net- 
work of collective security alliances to the 
southwest Pacific and are now engaged in 
building a defensive alliance for the security 
of southeast Asia. 

Despite any actions at the Geneva Con- 
ference, we are pushing ahead with this 
Asian defense alliance and we are making 


progress. 

These then are the ways we have improved 
our strength for the long-time defense of 
freedom. We have not found any magic 
formula that insures against all forms of 
Communist successes. It is normal that 
there may be some setbacks to the cause of 
freedom at some times and at some places, 
but we have insured that such setbacks will 
be only local and only temporary. 

The second prong of our efforts to restore 
freedom to the world deals with our inherent 
and positive opposition to the present sit- 
uation. 

At the present time the situation behind 
the Iron Curtain involves the captivity of 
hundreds of millions of persons of distinc- 
tive nationality, race, religion, and culture. 
The hardest task of the Soviet rulers is to 
beat this disunity into Communist conform- 


ity. If they can succeed, then the menace 
of communism will be immeasurably 
increased. 


It is of the utmost importance to our Gov- 
ernment that we should make it clear to the 
captive people that we do not accept their 
captivity as a permanent fact of history. If 
they become hopeless, we would have lost 
the chance to forge a hostile power that 
can swing great weight in the downfall of 
communism. 

Secretary Dulles and President Eisenhower 
have made it clear on innumerable occasions 
that the United States looks for the restora- 
tion of freeedom to the captive lands. Mr. 
Dulles expressed that thought in his message 
to you here today, and our Government uses 
every possible means to drive that idea home 
to the people behind the Iron Curtain, 

One of my purposes here today is to as- 
sure you and the freedom-loving people in 
Rumania that Rumania has not been forgot- 
ten and her desire for freedom has not been 
overlooked by the United States and never 
will be, 

We can be sure that there is going on, 
in the captive nations and even within Rus- 
sia, a silent test of strength between the 
powerful rulers and multitudes of human 
beings. Each individual no doubt seems by 
himself to be helpless in this struggle. But 
their aspirations in the aggregate make up 
a mighty force, and we must keep that force 
alive and hopeful, 

We have a great ally behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The present satellite governments in 
Eastern Europe are only puppets of Moscow 
but the people in those countries are our 
allies. 

There is aiso a third, and highly impor- 
tant, phase of our foreign policy. It deals 
with our efforts to expose to the clear view 
of the world the goals of the Soviet Union 
and in return, to meet those goals with a 
firmness of purpose and clearness of thought. 

A prime example of this new phase of our 
policy took place during the recent Berlin 
Conference. The Communists came to that 
Conference with an outward attitude of good 
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feeling and cooperation. The Communist 
position was not at first openly revealed, It 
was masked behind ambiguous words and 
phrases. 

But as the Conference unfolded, Mr. Molo- 
tov was forced to respond to the vigor of 
Secretary Dulles and the true Soviet pur- 
pose became apparent to the world. The 
Communist designs and treachery became 
clearly understandable to the entire world. 

This policy of exposing their real aims and 
calling attention to the evil the Communists 
represent has had its results. 

One good example concerns the great per- 
sonal bravery and patriotism ond Mr. and 
Mrs. Valeriu C. Georgescu, You will recall 
that the two sons of this couple were re- 
tained in Rumania when the parents re- 
turned to this country, and that a Commu- 
nist diplomat tried to get Mr. Georgescu to 
serve as a Communist spy in order to safe- 
guard his children. With great personal 
courage he refused and related his story to 
the Government. The Communist diplomat 
was immediately expelled from the country. 

President Eisenhower and our State De- 
partment applied the strongest kind of diplo- 
matic pressure and suceeded in securing the 
release of the two boys, who have now re- 
joined their parents after 7 years of being 
held hostage. 

The story of the Georgescu’s, to me, illus- 
trates two things. First, the bravery and 
love of freedom of the people of Rumania, 
and second, the results which can be achieved 
by firmness of policy and forthrightness of 
action. 

This, then, is the broad outline of the 
ways we are building for the return of free- 
dom and liberty to every area of the world. 

American foreign policy should be and is 
designed to promote American welfare. But 
we know that our own welfare would not 
really be promoted by cynical conduct which 
defies moral principles. In a world in which 
no nation can live alone, to treat our friends 
unjustly is to destroy ourselves. 

Our policy is designed to strengthen our- 
selves and our friends in the free world and 
to give hope and courage to our friends be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We do this through 
our labors, through our objectives, our ac- 
tions, and our constant prayers, 


Celebration in Honor of Capt. William A. 
Maguire, United States Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a short 
statement concerning the celebration to 
be held in my home community of 
Anaheim in commemoration of Capt. 
(Ch. C.) William A. Maguire, United 
States Navy, retired, on May 16. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KUCHEL 

A celebration honoring the memory of 
Capt. Willian A. Maguire, USN, padre-hero 
of Pearl Harbor, is to be held on the grounds 
of St. Catherine's Military School Anaheim, 
Calif. Following his retirement after 30 
years in the Navy, Father Maquire’s last 
assignment hefore his death last year was 
chaplain to the cadet corps at St. Catherine's, 
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Capt. (Ch. C.) William A. Maguire, USN, 
retired, served as chaplain at the school from 
the time of his retirement from active duty 
until his death in London while on vacation 
last September, and the Dominican Sisters 
of Mission San Jose, in charge of the school, 
plan to perpetuate his memory by erecting a 
new chapel in his honor. The pian has re- 
ceived the approval of Cardinal McIntyre. 

Father Maguire wrote two books—Rig for 
Church and The Captain Wears a Cross— 
about the Navy and Navy men. Adm, 
Adolphus Andrews wrote as a foreword in 
the latter book; “This is a book about the 
men of our Navy by a man who must know 
as many of them, and know them as well, as 
anyone who ever wore the Navy's blue. 
Chaplain Maguire has, as much as any man 
T have ever known, a talent which is rare 
the talent of knowing other men, not super- 
ficially or carelessly or through a veil of 
personal preconception, but as they are. To 
the varied, exacting tasks of his profession, 
he brings deep sympathy for other men and 
wide tolerance of their human foibles.” 
Admiral Andrews closed his remarks with, 
“For the men of whom Chaplain Maguire 
writes are typical of our Navy. So is the 
officer who writes of them.” 

Father Maguire was born December 31, 
1890, in Hornelisville, N. Y. He was ordained 
July 4, 1915, in Louvain and first reported for 
duty with the Navy in 1917, 

While on duty aboard the Christabel in the 
Quiberon Bay on April 17, 1918, he was cited 
for bravery and was later awarded the Navy 
Cross by official orders in 1920. 

Father Maguire was fleet chaplain, sta- 
tioned at Pearl Harbor at the outbreak of 
World War II. The catchy wartime tune 
Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition 
was “credited” to him; however, he officially 
denied any part of it, 

To have known him as a priest, a man of 
the Navy, and a friend of all, I can only add 
"God rest his soul.” 


Do We Have a Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
April 22 the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] delivered an 
address to the Federated Women's Clubs 
of Virginia, assembled in convention at 
Richmond. 

At their suggestion, the major em- 
phasis of his speech is on foreign policy. 
My colleague made some very pertinent 
observations. 

I ask unanimous consent to place the 
address in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
so the Members of this body may have 
the benefit of the Senator's remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE WARREN 
G. MAGNUSON, OF THE STATE OF WASHING- 
TON, AT THE STATE CONVENTION OF THE 
VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS, AT 
HOTEL JEFFERSON IN RICHMOND, VA, ON 
APRIL 22, 1954 
It is good to be here in Richmond—in the 

Old Dominion State. We are meeting on 

historic ground. Virginia has been the 

mother of great Americans—the Father 
of our Country, the author of the Declara- 
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tlon of Independence, are names that head 
the list. Since the early days of the Repub- 
lic you have contributed generously to the 
leadership of our Nation—men whose ideas 
and ideals are embedded in our Constitution, 
are taught in our schools, are cherished by 
our people, and have dictated the course of 
our Nation for 175 years—in both foreign 
and domestic policy. 

There come to mind ideals and concepts 
embedded in these phrases: 

“Give me liberty, or give me death.” 

“All men are created free and equal.” 

Each is entitled to “life, liberty, and the 
Pursuit of happiness.“ 

These are fundamental concepts which 
Buide our Nation. These are concepts which 
have led us to declare to the world that we 
sought nothing for ourselves after World 
War Il—that we seek nothing now except the 
Tight of people to be free. 

We have declared war—not against people, 
but against tyrants and dictators—whether 
they be of the Fascist or Communist variety. 
We believe that enslavement of a Czecho- 
slovakian or a Russian endangers our own 
security—our own right to enjoy freedom and 
pursue those endeavors which, as a people, 
contribute to our peace and happiness. 

It is a particular pleasure to be here in Vir- 
ginia addressing your convention, The Fed- 
erated Women's Clubs throughout America 
are performing a significant service to their 
membership and their communities, 

I clearly recall the searching inquiries I 
receiyed from your clubs in my State in the 
fall of 1947. General Marshall had made his 
now famous speech at Harvard University, 
which served as the trial balloon for the 
Marshall plan. During that summer and fall 
my correspondence with your clubs reached 
gigantic-proportions—most of your members 
were convinced that United States aid was 
indispensable to the rehabilitation of West- 
ern Europe. Club women, more than any 
other single group, sensed the spirit of the 
Plan and registered their willingness to make 
sacrifices it would require. 

In his Haryard speech General Marshall 
aketched the outlines of the plan that was 
to bear his name. The people of the Nation 
responded with suggestions and criticisms, 
Details were hammered out in hardheaded 
discussions with the administration, between 
the administration and congressional leaders. 

By the time the plan was presented to Con- 
gress it bore the indelible imprint of 
Marshall, Connally, and Vandenburg. After 
committee. hearings and weeks of floor de- 
bate, Congress passed legislation authorizing 
foreign economic aid and, in successive years, 
Congress has provided appropriations to im- 
plement the plan. 

No one can tell with certainty what would 
have happened to Western Europe had we 
not taken this historic step. We do know 
that the plan was successful—that commu- 
nism was contained—that Western Europe 
Was set on her feet, that the countries in- 
volved had been given the strength to resist 
aggression, both from within and without. 
The peoples of these countries were given 
the hope of a better future and, hence, the 
incentive to resist. They were given some- 
thing to fight for. 

The point I make is that this plan, which 
cost the taxpayers of this country billions of 
dollars, was formulated by the administra- 
tlon—was revised by the Congress—and was 
accepted by the country, because it was 
clear as to purpose and definite as to pro- 
Cedure. All of us knew what the plan was, 
what it would entail and we solidified our 
Tanks behind it. 

So it was also with the Truman doctrine. 
Communist guerrillas were making a bid for 
the conquest of Greece—Turkey was threat- 
ened, action by the United States was re- 
Quired—that action took the form of the 
Greek-Turkey loans; programs for economic 
and military assistance. 
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Here, too, the administration, with Van- 
denberg and Connally participating, decided 
on a policy and formulated a plan, clear in 
its purpose and definite in its procedure, 
The Congress and the country measured up 
to the responsibilities involved, The plan 
went forward and aggression by Commu- 
nist forces was stopped in its tracks. 

Again, I make the point, our policy was 
definite. We formulated a plan. We dis- 
cussed it thoroughly on a bipartisan basis. 
Our country accepted it and our efforts were 
successful. 

By this time the men in the Kremlin had 
turned their greedy eyes on Asia, They were 
seeking three main objectives— 

They wanted the manpower in China— 
they wanted the industrial capacity and 
know-how of Japan—they wanted the rice 
bowl, the food, of southeast Asia. 

Because of the chaos in China, our eco- 
nomic and military aid to the Nationalist 
Government did not stem the tide. The 
Communist conspiracy was successful. To- 
day the manpower of China ìs at the beck 
and call of the Kremlin, 

The first thrust at Japan came in June 
1950. The North Koreans, stimulated and 
supplied by the Chinese and Russian Com- 
munists, crossed the 38th parallel. The 
United States and the United Nations re- 
acted. We carried the brunt of the fight, 
but in so doing we demonstrated to the 
Kremlin our determination to live by the 
ideas and ideals of our own traditions— 
demonstrated our determination to live by 
the concept of the United Nations and the 
charter which brought it into being. 

There is an uneasy truce in Korea but, 
temporarily at least, the thrust toward Japan 
has been halted; Communist aggression in 
that part of the globe has been stopped. 

Now we are facing a new crisis, Commu- 
nist dictators have shifted their pressure 
from their second objective, Japan, to their 
third objective, namely, seizure of the rice 
bowl of southeastern Asia, 

The Secretary of State la in Geneva. For 
the first time, Red China, the aggressor, will 
be sitting in the council chamber. 

Our prayers and our hopes are with Mr, 
Dulles. I do not want to add to his burdens; 
I do not want to complicate an already un- 
believably complicated problem for the Presl- 
dent of the United States and his adminis- 
tration. I hold the conviction, however, 
that the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple in the Congress of the United States have 
a duty to speak out. The welfare and secu- 
rity of the Nation supersede all other con- 
sidcrations. 

The people of this country have a right 
to know what is planned, what our policy 18, 
what is in store for them. The decisions 
made by the administration—the decisions 
made at Geneva—will set the course this 
Nation will follow. That course may lead 
to peace. It may lead to war. 

On Wednesday the papers announced that 
the Secretary of State had held a conference 
with a bipartisan delegation of the Congress. 
He briefed them on the situation we con- 
front. 

It is significant that following this briefing 
a member of my party felt compelled to 
state: “This is the nearest the administra- 
tion has come to a bipartisan approach to 
the problem.” 

There will be no one from Congress at 
the Geneya meeting. In the era of true bi- 
partisanship, Senators Vandenberg and Con- 
nally were sitting at the right hand of the 
Secretary of State. 

Even more important they were in con- 
stant consultation with the Secretary and 
the President in the weeks preceding the day 
of final decision. 

Insofar as I can Judge the administration 
is confronting this new crisis in Indochina 
alone, Neither the Congress nor the people 
know what the policy is, or whether there is 
a policy. Neither the Congress nor the people 
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know what the plan is—or whether there is 
& plan. The Congress and the people are, 
confused—because the administration ap- 
pears to be confused. 

We have been told by TV, by radio and in 
the newspapers that we have a “bold new 
policy“ -a bold new program.” 

We no longer have merely policies and 
programs in Washington, D.C. They are al- 
ways “bold new programs” or “bold new 
policies"—or “dynamic policies and pro- 
grams"—or we have “seized the initiative” 
in a “bold new way.” 

These phrases are beginning to scream 
from overwork. 

But let us look for a minute at the sources 
of confusion. While the Communists were 
diverting men, materlel and military leader- 
ship from Korea to Indochina—when they 
were rattling their sabers in southeast Asia— 
we announced that we were cutting our mil- 


* itary expenditures by $5 billion for the com- 


ing fiscal year. Then we, the people, were 
So ee Se WAE E PATE OT the ney mitay 

And then the Secretary of State, in what 
was billed as the “most important foreign 
policy speech since the new administration 
took office” told us we would rely on “instant 
and massive retaliation” to deter aggres- 
sion—that in the future we would strike the 
enemy at “times and places of our own 
choosing.” 

And then the Vice President of the United 
States went on a nationwide broadcast to 
announce that henceforth we would not per- 
mit ourselves to be “nibbled to death in 
small conventional wars.” 

And later the President of the United 
States said, “This country would never be 
taken into a war without a declaration from 
Congress.“ And still later that we would not 
send American troops to Indochina. 

And then the same President said that we 
could not afford to lose Indochina to the 
Communists—that we would have to accept 
great risks now, to avoid greater risks in the 
future. 

And then last week the Vice President got 
back into the act and said we might have 
to send troops to Indochina, 

It is small wonder that we are confused. 
If the free world cannot afford to lose Indo- 
china, it follows that the free world must 
save Indochina from Communist domina- 
tion. If we must save Indochina at all 
costs, we may have to send American boys 
to Indochina, 

If, however, we are merely trying to run 
a bluff on the Kremlin—we had better take 
another look at our “hole card.” They don't 
bluff casily. We had better say what we 
mean and mean what we say—and, unless 
we know what we are saying, we had better 
keep still until we have thought the problem 
through. ' 

I once read a definition of a leader, which 
said, A leader Is a man who has followers.” 

The way to get followers in-the Congress 
of the United States and in the country— 
the way to get followers in a democracy—is 
through discussion with those people who 
are expected to follow. 

In the past most basic decisions in our 
world policy have been followed by com- 
mittee hearings, congressional speeches, edi- 
torial comment, and public discussion. A 
rolicall of these great debates is a rolicall 
of the historic steps by which America has 
assumed her world responsibility. 

I have already mentioned the Marshall 
plan, the Truman doctrine, and to these 
could be added the North Atlantic Treaty, 
troops to Europe, and the question of ex- 
panding the war in Korea. No such discus- 
sion has taken place in the present instance. 

The Secretary of State announced that 
henceforth we would rely on “massive and 
instant retaliation"—at times and places of 
our own choosing. Does this mean that we 
are ready to precipitate a third world war? 
What risks are involved? Do we mean that 
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to stop aggression in Indochina we will drop 
an atomic or hydrogen bomb on Chinese or 
Russian cities? Such action on our part 
would almost certainly signal the start of 
world war III. Possibly that is the course 
to follow but, unless we are prepared to do 
what we say, there is no point in saying it. 

The threat of massive retallation will deter 
war only if the Communist aggressors are 
convinced that we mean to go through with 
it. 

I said earlier that we responded to the new 
pressures on Indochina by an announcement 
that we were cutting our military budget by 
$5 billion. The cut is to be made in con- 
ventional forces. 

To date the conflict in Indochina has 
been guerrilla warfare. Most military ex- 
perts agree that atomic and hydrogen bombs 
are useless against such tactics, Conven- 
tional forces are required. 

The new “military look” and policy of 
“massive retaliation’ reduce our alternatives 
in a situation like Indochina to two courses 
of action—first, atomic retaliation with the 
risk of precipating world war III, or second, 
limited responses to local aggression, but 
with insufficient conventional forces. 

In my judgment, the time has arrived for 
sober, objective, and calculated thinking. 
If the free world cannot afford to lose Indo- 
china, let's formulate a plan to save it, 

The administration must take the initia- 
tive, but the Congress and the people must 
be brought into the discussion. 

If there is a plan, it should not be kept 


If there is not a plan, it is long overdue— 
and any plan that is formulated must be 
based upon the historic concepts which I 
mentioned at the beginning of this talk— 
concepts embedded in our Constitution and 
our tradition—concepts to which the peo- 
ple of the historic Old Dominion have con- 
tributed so much, and which we all must 
fight equally hard to return, 


War Is on the Horizon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, May 5, the press 
gives Senate Majority Leader WILLIAM F. 
Krowland as authority for the statement 
that we must now draw the line against 
Red aggression in Indochina, and with- 
out Britain, if she will not join, form a 
Pacific alliance to hold that line. The 
Senator is further quoted as saying that 
he will lead a Senate fight to send United 
States troops to Indochina if the Presi- 
dent finds it is “in the vital interest” of 
the United States to do so. 

If we are to stay out of a fourth world 
war, the people—you—must act. 

The save-the-world foreign policy of 
President Wilson, who won office on the 
slogan that he “kept us out of war,” put 
us into that war 5 months after he was 
reelected. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, on October 23, 
1940, at Philadelphia, said: 

We will not participate in foreign wars and 
we will not send our Army, Naval, or Air 
Forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas except in cases of attack, 
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On October 30 of the same year, speak- 
ing at Boston, he added: 

I have said this before, and I shall say it 
again and again and again: Your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 


Secretly, through the use of our ships 
and men, he was aiding Great Britain, 
flighting Germany, and soon we were 
openly in World War II. 

While President Truman was pro- 
claiming his desire for peace, at the re- 
quest of the United Nations and appar- 
ently because of secret executive agree- 
ments, which the Bricker amendment 
would have prevented, he put us into the 
war in Korea. 

Three wars fought to help other na- 
tions—because we were fooled into 
thinking that our national existence de- 
pended upon the winning of those wars. 
More than a million American casualties. 
Thousands of young Americans still pris- 
oners of war in the hands of butual 
enemies. 

Billions upon billions of dollars given 
to reform the world, purchase the 
friendship of other nations. 2 

Now, with a showdown in Indochina, 
the nations to whom we have given so 
much desert us, 

India has told us to quit sending our 
planes transporting French soldiers over 
her territory to Indochina. 

Germany and the other nations of that 
continent do not want our Armed Forces 
in Europe. 

With Canada, Britain, Australia, and 
every other nation with military power 
refusing to draft its men to fight beyond 
the borders of its own country, we are 
still conscripting our young men—and, if 
some internationalists had their way, our 
young women—to fight thousands of 
miles from home, on the theory that we 
must do so in order to preserve our na- 
tional existence, 

With Britain and France trading with 
Red Russia and Red China, Britain re- 
fusing to fight by our side in Indochina, 
we can, in my opinion, find no quicker, 
more effective way of enslaving our peo- 
ple, destroying our own freedom, our own 
prosperity, imperiling the future of our 
country, than permitting ourselves to be 
sucked into this war in Indochina. 

The people of this country—you—can 
now prevent that catastrophe by protest- 
ing vigorously and unceasingly to those 
who, through the press or otherwise, 
they learn favor the present foreign pol- 
icy—which means war. 

If we sit silent now, fail to protest the 
policy which is involving us in world war 
IV, we cannot consistently protest when 
our men—the sons, the fathers, the hus- 
bands—are shipped abroad. Nor will we 
have anyone except ourselves to blame 
when, year later, many are shipped back 
in flag-draped caskets, thousands lie in 
unmarked graves, other thousands re- 
main until relieved by death as prisoners 
of war in the hands of a cruel, con- 
scienceless enemy, 


I am doing everything I can think of 
to keep us out of this war. If you oppose 
war, why not write the President, your 
Senators? 
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New Front in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “New Front in Southeast 
Asia?” which appeared in the Saturday, 
May 8, 1954, edition of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New Front IN SOUTHEAST Asta? 


Washington is now putting official stress on 
a collective-security system for Southeast 
Asia. It ís also reported to be ready to link 
this with a “protected compromise” on Indo- 
china, with the hoped-for security pact guar- 
anteeing any “bearable” armistice that may 
be negotiated at Geneva. 

There will be those who say that if the 
United States had sent in air support to Dien 
Bien Phu all thought of compromise would 
have been made unn We think not. 
Gallant as the heroic French-Vietnamese 
stand at that fortress was, tragic as is its fall, 
the Indochina problem is far greater than 
Dien Bien Phu, and its solution is more than 
military. 

The great mistakes of recent American 
policy in Asia has come from an overem- 
phasis on military factors. 

Until a month or two ago Washington 
believed that, with sufficient American arms 
aid, the Navarre plan for defeating the Viet- 
minh in Indochina could succeed. Numer- 
ous observers of the situation, including this 
newspaper, felt that such a hope was 
chimerical—unless the French should ac- 
company their military action with a grant 
of genuine independence to the Indochinese 
States. 

When the visit of General Ely to Wash- 
ington at the end of March brought a sharp, 
belated recognition that the Navarre plan 
was not succeeding and that France was 
ready to seek peace at almost any price, the 
reaction was to seek to stiffen and strengthen 
French resistance by statements implying 
American willingness to enter the war if 
necessary. 

But American entry into the war would be 
useless, in the long run, unless it had the 
support of (1) the Indochinese people and 
(2) other Asian nations, The only way to 
gain both these ends would be by a grant 
of independence to the Indochinese states 
or at least a definite commitment to grant 
it at a certain date—and the setting up of 
a broadest based, popular government in 
Vietnam, 

Those who would embroil the United States 
in the Indochinese war without first achiev- 
ing these ends might well take account of 
one basic fact; there is going to be no 
purely military solution of the problem in 
that area. The real battle ís for the loyalty 
of the Indochinese people, and that is not 
going to be won by a puppet French regime, 
even with the backing of American troops. 

A useful suggestion by Colin D, Edwards 
was recently made in the letter columns of 
this paper; that coincident with the grant of 
independence the United States, Britain, 
and France together “offer to purchase the 
major portion of the foreign investments in 
Vietnam and present it to the Vietnamese 
people.” This would be but a small expendi- 
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ture in comparison with the billions in arms 
aid the United States has been pouring into 
Vietnam, but it would convince the Viet- 
namese they had the substance rather than 
the form of independence, and it would re- 
assure France that the United States did not 
wish merely tọ substitute its own economic 
imperialism for retiring French colonialism. 

Here is the sort of united action that 
Would really pave the way for Vietnamese 
Victory. For mere intervention in the war 
by a basically western coalition would be 
fundamentally ineffective, even in the un- 
likely event that such a coalition could be 
formed before the possibility of a compro- 
Mise solution to the war had been thoroughly 
examined. 

This brings us back to Geneva. A little 
United action there seems more possible 
how. But it will be successful only if the 
Western powers all realize that Vietnamese 
indepedence is an indispensable element in 
any attempted solution. 


Record of Hawaii’s People as American 
Citizens Praised by Native Son of 
South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under the unanimous consent. of my col- 
leagues, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter addressed to the board of 
directors of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, by George H. Lehleitner, 
of New Orleans, and a copy of an analy- 
Sis made and entitled “Good Citizenship: 
Hawaiian Style.” The letter and state- 
ment follow: 

Geo. H. LEHLETTNER & Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, April 15, 1954. 
To the Board of Directors, Southern States 
Industrial Council, 

GENTLEMEN: My Attention has been drawn 

to the letter your very able general counsel, 

Taylor, sent the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, in which he stated 
that at your meeting of May 21-22, 1953, you 
Gentlemen had gone on record in opposition 
to statehood for Hawali and Alaska, pri- 
marily because these areas are not physically 
Contiguous to existing States. This dis- 
approval by your distinguished body is dis- 
appointing to a fellow southerner with 
Strong convictions that Hawaii and Alaska 
are qualified for statehood, 

It is true, of course, that neither is con- 

ous with existing States. But that this 
Would prevent their functioning as compat- 
ible members of our Union would not seem 
to follow, in the light of precedent. 

For you will recall that when California 
Was admitted, in 1850, the nearest State was 
1,500 miles away, with intervening mountain 

iers, trackless desert, and plains popu- 
lated with hostile Indians. In fact, in 1850, 
the easiest, safest—and sometimes the 
Quickest—mode of transport between Cali- 
fornia and W. m was by ship, around 
the Horn—a sea voyage of 15,000 miles, which 
generally took in excess of 3 months. 

I am quite sure you did not intend to 
Create the impression that contiguity with 
existing American States should be the prime 
factor in determining an area's eligibility for 
kane noa. For were such a standard estab- 
ished we would then be required to assume 
8 because of its contiguity with the 

nited States, the Mexican Republic, if in- 
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terested, would, per se, be an eligible candi- 
date. 

Rather am I persuaded that you will share 
my conviction that the overriding consider- 
ation should continue to be the factor which 
has carried the most weight in the past when 
Congress has appraised the readiness of 
other Territories for statehood. That factor 
has been the compatibility of an area's citi- 
zenry: Their preparedness to assume the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of full member- 
ship in our American Union. In short, would 
it not appear to you that the most indis- 
pensible question to ask about the peoples 
of the areas under consideration is this: Are 
they good American citizens? 

If they are not, mere physical nearness will 
not make them such. But if they are, the 
fact that it takes residents of Juneau and 
Honolulu 20 hours to fly to Washington will 
not prevent their being useful, homogenous 
Americans, 

Probably no two of us would completely 
concur on all the elements of a good citizen. 
However, I am sure all Americans will agree 
upon these essential ingredients: A good 
citizen should be unswervingly loyal to his 
country, interested in its welfare, and in 
that of his neighbors—both local and na- 
tional. 

Certainly, he must be law abiding. And, 
because the extent of his education will, in 
a large measure, regulate the extent of his 
ability to discharge those responsibilities— 
as well as determine, generally, his economic 
accomplishments—a good citizen is burdened 
with the necessity of seeing that he, his 
children, and his neighbors, all receive the 
best possible educations. 7 

Because your membership is concentrated 
in the Southern States, I felt you would wel- 
come an opportunity to compare their per- 
formances against those of Hawaii in the 
indices covered by the attached survey. 

I trust you will believe that this long let- 
ter—and the many weeks which went into 
the researching of its accompanying data— 
has but one motivation: a desire to have my 
fellow southerners share my deep convic- 
tion that the people of Alaska and Hawaii 
are, in all respects, ready for statehood; and 
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that their addition will strengthen and en- 
rich our beloved Nation. f 
Yours very sincerely, 
Gro. H. LEHLEITNER. 

P. S.: I regret that I do not, at the mo- 
ment, have full statistical information on 
Alaska available for incorporation into these 
tables. That which I do have, however, in- 
dicates that Alaska's comparative showing 
would be good. Indeed, there is no reason 
why this should not be the case for, after 
all, are not the vast majority of Alaskans 
simply Californians, Ohioans, Texans, etc., 
who, following the examples of their Amer- 
ican pioneer ancestors, pushed on to settle 
and make their fortunes in America's last re- 
maining frontier area? 

G. H. L. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP: HAWAIIAN STYLE 


That a majority of Hawali’s citizens are of 
oriental or Polynesian ancestry is true; that 
the quality of their citizenship is, as a 
consequence, inferior, does not follow. Only 
recently we were witness to the melancholy 
spectacle of 21 young mainland Americans 
natural-born citizens all—deserting to the 
enemy, and our national crime statistics give 
mute testimony that the possession of full 
American citizenship, by mere accident of 
birth, will not, in itself, guarantee us good 
citizens. 

In any appraisal of Hawaii's good citizen- 
ship it is essential that recognizable bench- , 
marks be established against which her 
people's performances may be measured. Be- 
cause most of us have never been to Hawalli, 
whereas we do enjoy a familiarity with our 
own States and our Nation, I propose to use 
our own accomplishments as yardsticks. In 
so doing I am mindful that comparisons are, 
invariably, odious. These, then, are submit- 
ted in all humility in the hope that they will 
serve to show my fellow southerners that 
Hawall, by every reasonable standard, is in- 
deed a fit partner for our Union of States. 

Because education ts the true bedrock upon 
which good citizenship must be built, it 
seems proper that the first tables deal with 
this subject: 


Tarun I—Public elementary and secondary education 


Pupils enrolied Av Average 
number days | number days 
schoul in attended pe 
Elementary Seccndary pupil enrol 
United States of America.. 706,734 | 1to 3.4 177.9 157.9 
Ahbama 124, 174 |. 1 to 4.5 176.3 154.2 
Arkansas 7R, 280 | 1104.2 173.9 151.7 
Florida 96, 595 | 1 to 36. 180.0 168.2 
Georgia... 146, 708 | 1 tọ 38.. 178. 0 153.7 
louisiana... &3, 729 | 1 to 4.7. 179.0 155,8 
Mississippi RN 80, 757 | 1 to 5.5. 172.5 130. 5 
North Carolina.. 181,035 1 to 3.8. 179.9 162. 2 
South Carolina 79, 039 | 1 to 5.2. 177.4 14. 5 
Tennesse 120, 3401 to 4.4 176.7 156.2 
Tens 275,714 | 1t0 3.9. 174.6 149.1 
Virginia 100, 304 | 1 to 4.9 170. 0 161.6 
Hawaii... 2,746 | 1 to 2.6 171.7 163.3 
TABLE I-A.— Teachers with less than 4 years of college preparation 
United States 206, 879 25.9 $, 010 $, 605 
Alabama... 7, 100 24.1 2111 2, 610 
Arkansas 8, 134 35. 8 1,80! 2, 035 
Florida 1, 285 6.2 2, O58 3, 600 
Georgia.. 5. 718 19.9 1, 963 2, 720 
Louisiana... 2,630 12.5 2, 983 3, 225 
Mississippi 6, 338 38.3 1,416 1,741 
3, 828 11.4 2, 688 3,175 
4,157 23.2 1,891 2, 765 
Tennessee. 10, 077 39. 9 2, 302 2, (20 
Texas.. 3, 306 5.6 3,122 3, 326 
Virginia 7, 601 30.3 2,328 2, 925 
Hawaii 840 19.9 3, 508 4,178 


I NEA estimate for 1953; all other data is for 1950. 


Sources: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, National Education Associa« 
tion, Research Division, Territory of Hawaii, Department of Public Instruction. 
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Taste II. Urban crime rates 
[Offenses known per 100,000 inhabitants] 


ij 


5.05 | 59.6 8t. 5 
13.07 | 33.1 143.3 
10.36 | 46.3 95.7 
9.97 | 52.7 102.8 
20. 67 | 45.0 21.4 
10.60 | 44.8 85.7 
13.05 | 18.9 . 2 
11.19 29.3 284.4 
7.69 | 22.6 135,3 
13.64 | 45.4 64.4 
11.92 | 45.4 100.0 
8.95 | 64.0 238. 8 
3.68 | 13.9 15.3 


K K a 
Source: FBI, Uniform Crime Reports, 1952, vol. 
XXIII, No. 2. 


Taste Ill.—Deaths from motor vehicle 
accidents 


[Rate per 100,000 population] 
United States of America 
bam 


South Carolina. 
‘Tonnessee 


-coensaunwereo 


A SBE N 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service; 18980 annual re} 
Vital Statisties of the United States. 


Tasg IV.—Survey of vital statistics 


Unite States of 


America RR O 29.2 26.3 9.6 
Alabama. H 50.8 36.8 30.8 &8 
Arkansas 4.6 26.5 35.3 8.1 
Florida TRA 32.1 25.6 9.6 
Georgia. 0.5 33.5 2.1 8.8 
Lonisians 83.4 34. 6 29.8 R8 
Mississippi ox = 45.9 3.7 29.1 9.5 
North Carolina 70.4 34.5 2. 6 7.7 
South Carolina 57.1 3 6 25.1 8.5 

74.2 30. 4 38. 0 8.90 
$0.0 37.4 L&R &2 
73.5 31.6 29. 6 9.0 
97.1 23.8 15.0 5.9 


Source: U. 8. Publio Health Service; 1950 annual re- 
port, “Vital Statistics of the United States.” 

Tables I and IT are eloquently self-descrip- 
tive. Even so, they cannot convey the com- 
plete story of Hawaii's progressiveness in 
education. Most mainlanders are astounded 
when they learn that her compulsory attend- 
ance law dates back to 1844; it predates those 
of every State in the Union, except Massa- 
chusetts, Hawall's record, in table III. is 
all the more phenomenal by reason of its 
density of population, combined with its 
extremely high ratio of automobile owner- 
ship. 

The prime significance of table IV, it seems 
to me, lies In its ability to give us an insight 
into Hawaii's standards of public health. 
For sociologists and Public Health author- 
ities, alike, recognize the direct relationship 
between a community's health standards 
and its statistics on infant mortality and 
deaths from tuberculosis. 

Throughout the world those causes of 
death march hand-in-hand with malnutri- 
tion, substandard housing, poor sanitation, 
insufficient public knowledge, and, perhaps 
most important of all, from a lack of ade- 
quate medical facllities. 
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- Again, these statistics, impressive as they 
are, cannot tell the full story of Hawall's 
progressiveness in public health, nor give 
one the feel of the deep social consciousness 
of Hawaii's people; only a studious visit 
could do that. Then one would encounter 
such accomplishments as this: The islands 
are completely rabies-free; this scourge was 
inoculated and quarantined out of existence 
years ago. 

Too, while the visitor to Hawaii is much 
impressed with its fine facilities for the 
control and treatment of mankind's afic- 
tions, it is her application of the Golden 
Rule which leaves the most indelible impres- 
sion. The sole qualification for admission to 
Hawall's healing institutions is that one be 
sick; the country of his antecedents and 
the color of one’s skin neither helps nor 
hinders. It is, perhaps, of interest to note 
here that in the 55 years Hawaii has been 
under the American flag, the islands have 
been completely free of major racial disturb- 
ances. Somehow, even we southern visitors 
leave the Islands with the impression that 
our Lord would be pleased with what He 
would find in Hawail. 

How do Hawaiians discharge their obli- 
gations as citizens at the polls? How intense 
is their interest in representative govern- 
ment? And how well qualified is the citi- 
zenry to use its ballot with discrimination? 

I know I need not labor the point that 
the answers to these and related questions 
are tremendously important when weighing 
the matter of Hawali's readiness for state- 
hood. For the ballot, intelligently used by 
the preponderant part of a community’s cliti- 
zenry. is free man's sword and shield against 
tyranny. Used unwisely—or by too few—it 
remains a sword, but too often becomes one 
turned against its possessors, 
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Tamx V.—Erercise of franchise 


Median 
school 2 
years of citi- 
com- 28 zens ot 
pleted, age? votin 
persons age ! 
21 years loting 
of age! 
United States 12. 1/04, 974, 400 64. 8 
Ala baum 10. 10 1. 734, 473 426,120)" 24.5 
Arkansas. 10.3) 1. 109, 935 m4 
Florida 11. 80 1. 790, 517 55.2 
Georgia 10.0) 2, 003, 171 22.6 
Louisiana. 10, 4| 1, 577, 244 41.3 
Mississippi SESA 9. 5| 1,204, 791 bis 7 
North Carolina 10. 5| 2, 204, 990 8 5 
South Caròlina.. 9.6) 1, 148, 280) n.r 
T 10.2/ 1, HH, 702 45.4 
ens 11.7) 4, 401, O44 “2 
Virginia 10.9) 2, 013, 357) ub. T 
Hawnil.....---.. 12. 189, 616 68.7 


a Source: Bureau of the Census; 1950 United States 
‘ensus. 

*Source: New York World-Telegram; 1953 World 
Almanac, 

3 Source; U. B. Renate; Statehood for Hawaii, hearings, 
Rid Cong. 

In evaluating the foregoing. it should be 
borne in mind that the national vote was by 
far the heaviest ever recorded due to un- 
usually keen interest in the presidential cam- 
paign. In the case of Hawali, however, no 
such magnetic attraction existed—for Ha- 
wallans cannot vote for presidential electors; 
instead, the Hawalian vote is that which was 
cast for her voteless Delegate to Congress. 
Viewed in this light, the Intensity of inter- 
est in representative government displayed 
by Hawall's citizens is most remarkable. An 
average of 87 percent of her registered voters 
regularly vote. 


TABLE VI.—Internal revenue statistics 


Residents 21 

years of ago | Percent of 9 Percent of | Per capita 9 

and okler, total — ? total tax paid 

1950 1 1068 

United States 06, 732, 290 100. 00 $83, 738, 370, 000 100, 00 po 
Alabama 1,740, 815 1.80 247, 157, 000 72 142 
Arkansus 1. 106, 225 144 106, 052, 000 -31 v 
Florida 1, 800, 895 1.87 397, 386, 000 1.18 2 
Georgia 1, 90%, 255 2.07 367, 268, 000 1.09 181 
Louisiana E 1, 575, 440 1,63 285, 790, 000 85 181 
Misisippi... 1. 2M, 885 1.25 100, 207, 000 30 a 
North Carolina. 2,300, 140 2.38 BRI, 040, 000 1.13 162 
South Carolina. 1, 148, 080 1.10 154, 041, 000 B 134 
‘Tennessee 1, 006, 625 2.03 315, 606, 000 04 160 
Texas.. 4, 714. 870 4.87 1,319, 309, 000 3.91 z779 
Virginia. 2, O15, 255 2.08 425, 090, 000 1,25 210 
Hawaii 254, 626 20 85, 092, 000 26 350 


1 Source: Bureau of the Census; 1950 United States Census, 
1 Source: U. 8. Treasury Department; Comparative Internal Revenue Collections, 1052. 


The population figures used in the two 
preceding tables are those of adult residents 
for what, T believe you will agree, are ex- 
cellent reasons: Only adult residents may 
vote, and they pay virtually all individual 
taxes. 

The fact that Hawallans must pay the 
same Federal taxes as do residents of the 
48 States is, I believe, too well known to 
justify detailed amplification here. What 
is not generally understood, however, is that 
our Hawallan citizens pay a larger per capita 
tax to the Federal Treasury than do the 
residents of 28 States. Ironically, Hawali’s 
pro rata contribution toward the cost of 
maintaining the Union materially exceeds 
that of those States whose representatives 
are making such a determined effort to keep 
our island citizens in a colonial status. 

Taxpaying Hawallans pay Uncle Sam over 
$4 to every dollar paid by Mississippians. 
The interests of Mississippians are protected 
by 8 votes in Congress; Hawali has 1 
voteless Delegate. Yet, Mississippi ts spear- 


heading the effort to deny our Hawaiian citi- 
vens their just entitlement as American free- 
men, 

There is a yet more poignant comparison 
which needs no tables. It is the relative 
sacrifices these two American communities 
placed on freedorn's altar in the Korean war. 
Mississippi, with a population more than 
four times as large as that of Hawall, suffered 
438 killed and missing; Hawall lost 434 of 
her sons. 

I hasten to add that this disparity doesn't 
apply only to Mississippi. For Hawail, with 
three-tenths of 1 percent of ,the Nation's 
population, suffered 1.3 percent of America's 
battle deaths in Korea; in proportion to pop- 
ulation, her casualties were the heaviest in 
the Nation. The explanation lies largely in 
the fact that at the outbreak of the war 
United States troops were needed urgently. 
Hawali—and Hawaiian troops—were geo- 
graphically closer to Korea. 

No Hawaiian has complained of that dis- 
proportionate sacrifice; it was made proudly 
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in our common battle against communism. 
t all Hawaiians bitterly resent, however, 
in the face of this latest evidence of their 
Patriotism, are the cruel slanders some main- 
land Americans are guilty of when they call 
Hawaii “a hotbed of communism,” and level 
Unsupported charges of disloyalty. 

It seems to me no thinking person will 
require any further evidence of the solid 
loyalty of our Hawallan citizenry than this: 
More than 22,000 of Hawaii's young men 
Selected at random from all walks of life and 
Tepresentative of all racial groups—wore 

ca’s uniforms with honor in the Korean 
War, Not one case of desertion to the Com- 
Munist enemy occurred. 

In the light of the foregoing, you can ap- 
Preciate why Hawaiians are both angered and 
embittered over Senator EasTLann’s recent 
charge that “the admission of Hawaii to 
Statehood would place on the floor of the 
Senate two Senators who, if not Communists, 
Would be subject to influence from Moscow.” 
(U. S. Senate, March 4, 1954.) 

Anyone versed in the fundamental prin- 
Ciples of communism and its history knows 
that this cancerous growth develops most 
Teadily in the minds of those who live in 
areas plagued with widespread poverty. ig- 
Rorance, oppression, and despair, Certainly 
None of these conditions prevall in Hawail, 
Where fieldhands on cane and pineapple 
Plantations earn $10.16 per day. This wage 
Makes them the highest paid agricultural 
Workers in the world, and they know it. 

Is it reasonable to assume that such people 
as these would embrace communism? If so, 
may God help America. For what hope could 

ere then be that other sections of the 

ited States, less developed culturally and 
economically than is Hawaii, could long sur- 
Vive the Red-menace? 

The truth is that neither the ILWU, Ha- 
Wali's biggest labor union, nor its manage- 
ment antithesis, the Big Five, controls Ha- 
Wali. Instead, Hawail is dominated by the 
Only group which should be in control: its 
People. And out of an intimate knowledge 
Sf them, which dates back to my World War 

Service and extends through three postwar 
Visits to the islands, may I assure you, my 
fellow southerners, that no more patriotic, 

ic, progressive, and capable Americans 

Teside anywhere? The full citizenship of 

Statehood is a reward they have richly earned 
an apprenticeship of 56 long years. 

Just as each of our present States, when 
admitted, added its own measure of strength 
4nd greatness to the whole, so, too, will Ha- 
Wall, It is my earnest hope that these pages 

ve enabled you, in part, to see why this 


should be so. 
Grorce H. LEMLEITNER. 
The West Virginia Turnpike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


pia MARTIN. Mr. President, the peo- 
t of the United States are now very 
uch interested in turnpikes or self- 
Quidating highways. Mr. Marben Gra- 
Post State editor for the Pittsburgh 
ean t-Gazette, has prepared a table with 
erence to turnpikes, and has made 
pecial reference to the new highway in 
5 est Virginia, which probably will be 
Pened this year. 
as 5 ous consent that his arti- 
the 75 printed in the Appendix of 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


West VmorxIA TURNPIKE NEAR OPENING 
(By Marben Graham) 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., May 5.—They’re work- 
ing night and day now to open West Vir- 
ginta's 87-mile turnpike south from here to 
Princeton, 14 miles from the Virginia State 
line, by early fall, 

It has been termed the most hazardous 
stretch of highway east of the Rockies by the 
engineering firm in charge. The cost of 
$1,500,000 a mile for two lanes is the most 
expensive of any of the more than 840 miles 
of toll roads already built and more than 
1,000 miles now being bullt in 17 States. 

Boosters hail the project as the most im- 
portant link in a series of arteries to make a 
continuous, dreamed-of Great Lakes-to- 
Florida route as well as forerunner of a chain 
of intrastate roads to boost State agriculture 
and industry. 

Skeptics, and they almost equal the opti- 
mists, dub the project “West Virginia's folly.” 
Traffic to and from the mountain-rimmed, 
sparsely populated territory around Prince- 
ton (population 7,500) will not average the 
necessary 6,000 cars a day for years, many 
predict. Some say the upkeep and interest 
on the $133 million worth of bonds likely will 
not be met. 

“We are going to prove the turnpike is a 
paying proposition in a hurry,” predicts 
former Goy. Okey L. Patterson, newly named 
director of the turnpike commission, 


EXUDES CONFIDENCE 


The former governor exudes confidence. 
He points to the bulging profits which have 
been accumulating on many other turnpikes, 
such as Pennsylvania's and New Jersey's. 
Virtually every toll road is operating in the 
black, he says. These include: 


Connecticut (Merritt an 


000 

„ 000 

000 

Dur Cross) . 000 

A 2n, 000 

Westchester, N. 7. 25, 000 
Buccaneer Trail, near Jackson- 

an yet SO Se 4, 000, 000 

Overseas to Key West, Fla. &, 500, 000 

New Hampshire 7, 500, 000 

Den ver- Boulder, Colo... 15, 000, 000 


now under construction include: 


State 


0... 


The Indiana Turnpike Authority is map- 
ping a 126-mile, $280 million roadway to 
link up with the Pennsylvanta-Ohio artery 
and is discussing a §500 million north-south 
lnk to end at New Albany, near Louisville. 
This latter would be a part of a projected 
$1.5 billion Chicago-to-Miami road through 
Eentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia. 

Florida is working on plans to extend the 
Key West Turnpike north of Miami to Fort 
Pearce, a project whose estimated cost has 
risen from an original $55 million to $87 
million, Pennsylvania ts studying a 100- 
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mile loop connecting the Pittsburgh area 
with Erie. 

Connecticut has authorized a $400 million 
pike, Greenwich to Rhode Island. 

Virginia's legislature is committed tenta- 
tively to a 75-mile turnpike extending south 
from the West Virginia roadway. This would 
cost $90 million or more and entail at least 
one very costly tunnel, North Carolina is 
working on a 125-mile link that would cost 
around $200 million. 

Even the most optimistic turnpikers here 
say, however, it willl be 5 years before it 
would be necessary to extend the present 
West Virginia road to the Virginia border. 
It may be even longer before loops stretch- 
ing over 450 miles and costing $750 million 
are started to the north. Right now a route 
to near Morgantown, linking with another 
extension of the Pennsylvania Pike, appears 
to have priority over one to the northern 
panhandle and Wheeling and Weirton. 

“It will take generations instead of years 
to complete the State's chain,” says Tom 
Cummins, Daily Mail reporter, who wrote 
an exhaustive series on the project. 


Effect of Farm Losses on National 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presl- 
dent, it is fundamental that our entire 
national economy is very directly and 
very strongly affected by the economic 
condition of agriculture. If farmers get 
into trouble, everybody else is going to 
to be in trouble before long. 

Farm losses are national losses. That 
fact is pointed out strikingly in an arti- 
cle which Dr. E. V. Walton, head of the 
department of agricultural education, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, recently wrote for the Dallas Times- 
Herald. I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Walton's article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: : 

COLLEGE STATION, May 1.—Farm losses take 
a toll of $14,900,000,000 a year from the Na- 
tion's income according to a summary pre- 
pared by agriculture research scientists. 

The summary prepared by the scientists 
show that farm losses on crops alone equal 
the potential production on 120 million 
acres of cropland. The 1942-51 potential 
production figure of $41 billion a year is 
pared $13,400,000,000 by actual losses plus an 
additional soll and flood loss of $1,500,- 
000,000, 

Crops are hardest hit by weather, insect 
damage, harvesting wastes, and losses in 
storage and marketing. Research scientists 
say that the combined losses affecting crops 
equals the annual production on 120 million 
acres of the Nation's 358 million acres, 

Range and pasture incomes are hardest hit 
by livestock diseases, plant diseases, fire, in- 
sects, and weeds. Losses equal the potential 
production on 154 million acres of 
and pasture or an annual slash of 17 percent 
of the potential on 1,020,000,000 acres. Live- 
stock diseases and deaths add another $315 
million to the loss. 

Forest loss is estimated at 47 percent of 
the potential on 228 million acres, 
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Soil losses, according to the most careful 
calculation of the scientists add up to 500,000 
acres lost to cultivation each year. Flood 
losses up the total loss to $1,500,000,000. 
Scientists cannot accurately compute losses 
due to lower yields and higher costs of pro- 
duction on remaining land. 

Scientists estimate that disease loss could 
be cut 75 percent in cotton and 23 percent 
in wheat by measures now proven and eco- 
nomically feasible. The proper use of in- 
secticides, researchers say, could save 30 per- 
cent of losses in livestock and milk produc- 
tion. 

More research is needed to salyage a large 
percent of the $15 billion annual loss affect- 
ing the Nation's economy, 


The Church-Wiley Fireworks Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
commented on numerous occasions on 
the urgent necessity for passage of the 
Church-Wiley fireworks control bill, 
H. R. 116, as amended, which will be 
taken up this week for action, according 
to the decision of the majority policy 
committee, 

I have spoken on the bill because I feel 
it is my responsibility, as chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
which considered the bill, to see to it 
that the bill does not die on the vine, so 
to speak—that it does not get over- 
looked because of other more pressing 
congressional legislation. 

In some respects, it may seem strange 
that the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee should spend so 
much time on a bill which appears to be 
relatively minor, and is not directly re- 
lated to his primary field of interest. 
The fact of the matter is, however, that 
I was entrusted with the responsibility 
of considering this legislation in com- 
mittee, and I feel that it is incumbent 
upon me to continue to press for action 
on it. 

SABOTAGE AMENDMENTS WILL BE COMBATED 


I do not have any doubt that, when the 
bill comes up for final debate, some op- 
ponents may try to throw in all sorts of 
amendments against it. 

Let me say that if there are any 
amendments which can feasibly be 
enacted to strengthen the bill, clarify it, 
perfect it, they will be considered very 
carefully. However, I serve notice that 
anybody who expects to sabotage the bill 
by some amendment which may utterly 
vitiate its purpose, will have a fight on 
his hands. 

EVERY GROUP SUPPORTS IT 

I cannot state too strongly that there 
is not a single organization in the United 
States which does not support the bill. 

The only exception consists of those 
fireworks groups which have a direct 
economic stake in the bill, which have 
naturally opposed it. 

If the fireworks industry were at all 
interested in protecting the health of 
our people, particularly that of our 
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youngsters, it had ample opportunity in 
the last 20 years to come forward with 
some constructive proposals. 

Its tendency to try to offer some so- 
called substitute at the 11th hour is, to 
say the least, somewhat suspect. 

I send now to the desk a few of the 
many expressions which I have received 
from a great many civic organizations 
and newspapers in the United States 
supporting the Church-Wiley bill. Lask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Writer: In behalf of the 
American Municipal Association's 12,000 
member municipalities in 44 States, please 
accept our thanks for your efforts on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to bring about 
a favorable report on H, R. 116—the bill con- 
trolling the interstate shipment of fireworks, 

This is a splendid example of Federal- 
State-local cooperation at its best. We should 
like to take this opportunity of thanking you 
for your interest and appreciation of the 
problem. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ranpy HASKELL HAMILTON, 
Director of the Washington Office. 


THE WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIO 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Madison, Wis., April 26, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Wr: Your tireless efforts 
in behalf of H. R. 116 (fireworks control) are 
greatly appreciated by the officers and mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Optometric Associa- 
tion. 

It is unfortunate that this measure, de- 
signed solely to preserve and protect man's 
most precious gift—his eyesight, met with 
objection when it came up on the call of the 
consent calendar April 19. 

However, we and many others of your 
constituents back home are greatly reassured 
by the fact that you have personally served 
notice that you are going to “request the 
policy committee to bring the bill up for 
floor action at an early date and to demand 
& roll call in order to let the mothers and 
fathers know who among their Senators is 
willing that the youth of our land run the 
risk of blindness for the profit of fireworks 
manufacturers who bootleg their output in 
interstate commerce.” * 

Please rest assured, Senator Wner, that 
our association is keeping a watchful eye on 
this matter and we are behind you and your 
colleagues who advocate passage of HL R. 116 
100 percent. If there is anything that we 
can do to help, please let us know. In the 
meantime we will appreciate receiving a re- 
port of any significant developments. 

Respectfully yours, 
WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Caries O. Vau DELL, 
Executive Director, 
WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 

May 3, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Wier: On April 29, 1954, 
1,500 delegates representing 110,000 members 


Washington News, May 1954 Journal of 
the American Optometric Association, 


May 10 


of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers assembled in Milwaukee in State 
convention passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas the State of Wisconsin has passed 
an antifireworks law; and 

“Whereas fireworks are being shipped in 
from other States; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers support, without reser- 
vation, passage of bill S. 2245, to prohibit the 
transportation of fireworks into any State in 
which sale or use of such fireworks is pro- 
hibited.” 

It was the consensus of delegates that Fed- 
eral fireworks-control legislation is n 
to supplement law in States which now pro- 
hibit sale or use of such fireworks, 

Respectfully yours, 
MARIAN OLWELL, 
Mrs. Glenn F, Olwell, 
Legislative Chairman, 

Mapison, Wis. 

Curcaco, ILL., April 29, 1954, 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

The officers and board of trustees of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, has 
given me the authority to tell you that the 
society stands strongly behind your efforts 
to secure the enactment of H. R. 116. Our 
society has had years of experience in work- 
ing with those who are handicapped by acci- 
dents due to unwise use of fireworks. We 
sincerely believe that the States which have 
passed protective laws should have this added 
protection from the Federal Government. 

Lawrence J. Linck, 
Executive Director. 


[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News of April 18, 1954] 
PROHIBIT FREWORKS 

If South Dakota lawmakers are really in- 
terested in reducing the death and injury toll 
from accidents they should consider legisla- 
tion which would prohibit the sale and shoot- 
ing off of fireworks, 

Thirty-two States now have a model fire- 
works code which takes fireworks out of the 
hands of children and provides for public 
displays in safe areas, 

It has been estimated that the number of 
persons killed by fireworks since 1900 exceeds 
the number of American soldiers killed in 
the War for Independence. And 20 times as 
many have been seriously injured by fre- 
works as were wounded in that war. Nearly 
1,200 children annually are killed, blinded, 
or permanently disfigured and disabled by 
fireworks. 

Most parents detest fireworks and usually 
buy them for their children reluctantly and 
heave a sigh of relief when the last cracker 
is finally exploded. But each year many lit- 
tle tots suffer the consequences of fireworks 
despite the extreme care used in exploding 
the lethal nuisances. 

South Dakotans currently are vitally con- 
cerned about the increasing death toll on 
highways and it is certain that the legislators 
will spend considerable time in discussing 
ways and means of curbing this senseless 
death. At the same time these lawmakers 
should look into the matter of fireworks and 
consider passage of a law prohibiting their 
sale in South Dakota. A majority of the citi- 
gens would approve such legislation, 

The Federal Congress is now considering a 
bill which proposes to prohibit the inter- 
state shipment of fireworks in violation of 
State laws. This law would be applicable in 
South Dakota only if the State legislators ap- 
proved a bill forbidding the sale of fireworks 
in South Dakota. 

It is evident that Federal legislation pro- 
hibiting the transportation of fireworks 
would be wise and sensible. And South 
Dakota parents who are of this conviction 
should not hesitate to write to their Con- 
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gressmen requesting enactment of this Fed- 
eral law. 

When the Federal Congress achieves the 
Worthy objective of prohibiting the trans- 
Portation of fireworks and the South Dakota 
Legislature heeds the urging of parents to 
stop the sale and shooting off of fireworks in 
the State, then some South Dakota little boy 
or girl will be saved from death, blindness, 
or permanent disfigurement. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of March 20, 
1954] 


A MOTHER'S COMPLAINT ABOUT FIREWORKS 


A mother of six children sent us an adver- 
` tleement one of her boys received in the mall. 
It offered all kinds of fireworks for sale, to 
be shipped by express. One selection in- 
cluded “3,000 pieces of the finest super- 
charged flashlight crackers available.” 
Youngsters with the price can get aerial 
bombs, carinon salutes, skyrockets, and other 
dangerous explosives. 

The mailing piece included a special red- 
inked notice: 

“Rush order now. There is pending in 
Washington a bill which will place an im- 
possible and unfair burden on the shipper 
of fireworks. We hope such a bill will not 
be enacted into law, as we will then be forced 
to cease all shipments of fireworks. * * * 
We therefore recommend that you get your 
fireworks now, as the future is very un- 
certain.” 

The bill referred to is one sponsored by 
Representative CmurcH, Republican, of IIII- 
nois, and it would forbid the transportation 
of fireworks into a State where their retail 
tale is forbidden. Illinois last year passed 
such a law. It is now illegal to sell any 
fireworks except caps-for small cap pistols. 
Even sparklers are banned (they develop heat 
of 2.400“ F.). The sale of fireworks for su- 
pervised public display is not forbidden. 

The merchants of mayhem can get around 
the Illinois law by shipping fireworks to chil- 
Gren from another State. The Church bill 
would forbid this. Mrs. CHURCH has impres- 
Sive evidence of the need for stopping the 
bootlegging of fireworks to children. One 
is the story of a Chicago boy who lost both 
his hands last July 4. A package of fire- 
Works he ordered by mail exploded. Moth- 
ers want the shipment of such dangerous 
stuff stopped. 

By their votes the parents of America will 
know whose side Congress is on—the side 
Of people like the mother of six children 
mentioned above, or the companies mer- 
chandising stuff that blinds, maims, and kills 
our youngsters. 


What Do the Vietnamese Think About 
the War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Larry Allen, a correspondent for the 
Associated Press, has been in the Indo- 
Chinese region for more than 3 years. 
He is the only American correspondent 
who has consistently been on the job in 
that area of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article written by him entitled 
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“What Do the Vietnamese Think About 
the war?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Do THe VIETNAMESE THINK ABOUT 
War? 
(By Larry Allen) 

Hanor,—tThere's been a bitter, costly war 

on in Indochina for nearly 8 years, but here 


-in this war capital for French Union forces— 


and elsewhere—the ayerage Vietnamese 
doesn't seem to care much about it. 

In this war refugee-swollen city of more 
than 500,000 (triple the population at the 
end of World War II) the people seem to be 
unconcerned whether the Vietminh or the 
French are winning or can win. 

Even the daily war communique, from 
time to time, fails to appear in Vietnamese 
newspapers, for the only French-language 
newspaper in Hanol, the Journal L'Entente, 

Seldom is any Vietnamese heard discussing 
the war. 


MONEY AND GIRLS 


His interest, instead, runs to the question 
of whether the French Government will 
further cut the exchange rate of 10 French 
francs to one Indochinese piastre, or the 
latest importations for added attractions at 
the city’s many taxi dancehalls and sọ- 
called night clubs. 

The high cost of living, however, even takes 
precedence over all of this. But the war? 
Well, it Just on. 

And, that's the attitude that the Viet- 
namese people, as a whole, seem to have in 
the cities of Saigon, Haiphong, and elsewhere 
in Vietnam. 

About the only people who really appear 
conscious of the fact that theres a war on 
is the young Vietnamese who has just been 
drafted out of a lucrative business and placed 
in the army for 2 years’ required military 
training. 

THEIR QUESTIONS 


But it’s clear, too, that he doesn't like it, 
and he appears to be singularly uninformed 
about what he’s fighting for. 

Rather than war, the educated Vietnamese 
much prefers to talk about such questions 
as; “When are the French going to give us 
complete independence?” Or “When is 
Chief of State Bao Dai going to call general 
elections so Vietnam can have a legislative 
assembly?” 

Part of this apathetic attitude undoubt- 
edly is due to the fact that a majority of 
Vietnamese people still have a deepseated 
sympathy for the Vietminh leader, Ho Chi 


For he rang a bell the Vietnamese have 
never stopped hearing when, in starting his 
revolt against the French in Hanoi on De- 
cember 19, 1946, he declared that he would 
“drive out the French colonialists and bring 
true independence to the Vietnamese people.“ 

Even though many Vietnamese now realize 
that Ho Chi Minh's nationalistic spirit long 
since has been tinged a deep red with the 
advice and military aid he is getting from 
Red China, they still like him because he is 
a Vietnamese. 

LITTLE DONE 


The other part probably is due to the fact 
that the Vietnamese Government has done 
little to instill in the hearts of the people a 
war consciousness and to elicit wholehearted 
support for the Vietnamese Army. 

The Vietnamese who are in the army, or 
who have to go into it, finally realize that 
there is a war on, but the rank and file of 
the Vietnamese manifest an interest in the 
conflict that seems to be down to an irre- 
ducible minimum. 

One thing all Vietnamese appear to be 
agreed upon—they want to see the French 
get out of the country. 
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And the French have made it clear they 
want to get out of this costly, nondecisive 
struggle, but they can’t do it until the Viet- 
namese army is capable of defending the 


country. 

That day still appears to be far distant, 
even though the Vietnamese Government 
says there'll be 330,000 men under arms by 
the end of this year. 

For the army still is green and needs much 
more war experience. Its development has 
not been helped by many desertions and the 
apparent lack of concern by the people them- 
selves whether there is a national army or 
not. 

PEOPLE'S APATHY 


Apathy of the Vietnamese people often has 
been strongly criticized by high French army 
leaders. 

One general once said: “If we had 100 por- 
cent cooperation of the Vietnamese people, 
the war could be won in less than a year. 
We have about 10 percent.” 

Here, in Hanol, there are French, Sene- 
galese, Moroccan, Foreign Legionnaire and 
Vietnamese troops moving about the city 
constantly. At nighttime, there frequently 
is heard the dull roar of distant artillery or 
mortar fire. And that's just about the most 
war flavor there is in the Hanoi atmosphere. 

In all of Hanol, for instance, there isn't 
a single patriotic poster calling for enlist- 
ments in the Vietnamese army or making 
appeals to the public for support of the war 
effort, 

In the crowded cinemas of Hanol, occa- 
sionally some of them briefly flash a slide on 
the screen before the movie starts, showing 
a Vietnamese officer standing beside a tank. 

And, occasionally there are published ap- 
peals for donations to blood banks or to save 
old newspapers and magazincs for soldiers 
in the field. 

NO INDICATION 


But, other than this, there's virtually noth- 
ing to indicate to a stranger that here one 
of the world’s longest and most bitter wars 
started, and is still going on. 

In specches, proclamations and decrees, 
members of the Vietnamese Government, 
from time to time, try to drive home to the 
Vietnamese people that communism would 
control every phase of their lives if Ho Chi 
Minh won the war, 

But these make only a casual, if any im- 
pression, upon the average Vietnamese 
whether he be in Hanol, Haiphong, Saigon, 
or in any town or village. 

President Eisenhower's recent declaration 
to the effect that some people in Indochina 
showed a lack of enthusiasm for the war 
drew high praise from many French Army 
commanders. 

They commented, “He hit the nail on the 
head.” 

The couldn’t care less attitude of the Viet- 
namese in the cities and towns even is more 
strongly reflected among the 7 million to 8 
million people who live in the 5,406 villages 
of the rich, ricegrowing Red River Delta. 

NOT INTERESTED? 

They make it clear to almost any visitor 
that they're not interested in the fight be- 
tween Ho Chi Minh and the French and their 
pro-French Vietnamese allies. 

It seems to make little, if any difference, 
to the villagers, whether they live under Ho 
Chi Minh's Red flag or the yellow-red-striped 
flag of a democratic Vietnam. They haven't 
been sold on the idea that Ho Chi Minh is a 
Communist, but they do know he is a Viet- 
namese. 

But the villager would like to see the war 
ended, so there'd be no more raids upon his 
rice hoards by Viet Minh troops in the delta. 

As one ricegrower expressed it, “All we 
want is to live in peace, to have a place to 
sleep, and enough rice to eat.” 
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TVA’s Influence on the Nation’s Electric 
Rates—Statistics Show Lower Rates for 
All Consumers of America Since TVA 
With Increased Earnings for Private 
Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there was 
a favorite expression of the late Al Smith 
which became a part of our language 
many years ago—and is still a part of our 
language. And that expression is Let's 
look at the record.” 

That is what I want us to do. Look at 
the record of what TVA has meant to 
users of electric power throughout our 
Nation—not only users of public power, 
but the users of private power as well. 

I shall ask consent to have some facts 
and figures on power rates inserted in 
the Recorp, but before doing so, I wish 
to make two observations here, observa- 
tions based upon facts, upon the record. 

First, I want to say that in 1932, the 
year before TVA was created, residential 
electric rates in Tennessee and the area 
surrounding Tennessee were among the 
highest in the Nation. The lowest were 
in the State of Washington, largely be- 
cause of the influence of the municipal 
electric systems in Tacoma, Seattle, and 
the great Northwest. There was no well- 
defined regional pattern. In 1952—20 
years later—residential electric rates 
were lowest in the TVA area in the East 
and the Bonneville are. in the West. 
The rates in other areas grow progres- 
sively higher as the distance from the 
TVA and Bonneville increases. The TVA 
and Bonneville projects have served as 
yardsticks to bring electric poweer rates 
down in areas adjacent to these regions. 

Next, Mr, Speaker, I want to empha- 
size that the low rates charged by the 
privately owned utilities adjacent to the 
TVA area, whether they are low by TVA 
example or by TVA competition, have 
not retarded the growth in the private 
power companies’ common-stock earn- 
ings. From 1937, the earliest year for 
which Federal Power Commission data 
are available, to 1952, the record shows 
that earnings available to the common- 
stock holders of the larger privately 
owned power companies in the United 
States a little more than doubled and 
similar earnings of the companies adja- 
cent to TVA increased fivefold. 

That is the record. Public Power com- 
petition has served to bring down the 
rates of private power companies and at 
the same time profits and earnings of the 
private companies have also greatly in- 
creased. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to have included with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor» a bulletin 
issued by the TVA Director of Informa- 
tion, entitled “TVA’s Influence on Elec- 
tric Rates.“ It is regrettable that it is 
impossible to include certain charts 
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which were used to illustrate the figures 
cited in the bulletin, but the information 
in the bulletin contains the impressive 
figures used in the charts, I commend 
its reading to the Members of the Con- 
gress and the public generally. 

The written content of the bulletin 
follows: 

TVA's INFLUENCE ON ELECTRIC RATES 


Millions of electricity users in other parts 
of the country are enjoying lower power 
rates, in addition to other national benefits, 
because of the great Federal multiple-pur- 
pose projects such as those on the Columbia 
River and in the Tennessee Valley. Figures 
show the influence of dynamic rate policies 
spreading outward to other areas like ripples 
in a pool. They provide further evidence 
that the benefits of Federal multiple-purpose 
projects are not confined to the immediate 
regions in which they operate. 

Some of the national benefits of TVA need 
only to be mentioned to be recognized. TVA 
has added 630 miles of modern navigation 
channel to the Nation’s inland waterways 
system. A billion ton-miles of freight a year 
are moving on the Tennessee River with an- 
nual savings of $12 million to shippers. Over 
this great waterway the Midwest, for example, 
ships wheat and automobiles, and the Gulf 
States oil and gasoline. 

TVA dams control floods in the Tennessee 
Valley; but they provide even greater an- 
nual flood benefits along the lower Ohio and 
Mississippl. The new lakes with year-around 
fishing are enjoyed by millions of people from 
all over the United States. TVA“ chemical 
engineering research and development have 
assisted private industry's development of 
phosphate reserves in the West. TVA ferti- 
lizers have helped State extension services 
to demonstrate better farm management and 
fertilizer practices on operating farms and 
have increased the demand for concentrated 
fertilizers from private manufacturers. 


DYNAMIC RATE POLICY 


One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of TVA has been the successful demonstra- 
tion of the value of a dynamic policy of 
electric ratemaking, as written into the TVA 
Act by its framers with the expectation that 
the example would provide inspiration for 
lowering electric rates elsewhere. TVA is 
instructed that its power be sold so as to 
“permit domestic and rural use at the low- 
est possible rates and in such manner as to 
encourage increased domestic and rural use 
of electricity.” The act also requires that 
TVA's power operations be “self-supporting 
and self-liquidating.” The combination of 
these two requirements became the basis for 
@ new concept of ratemaking in which it 
was anticipated that if rates were deliber- 
ately set low, they would so encourage the 
use of electricity that increased sales volume 
would provide sufficient revenues to cover 
the costs, 

This rate policy has palid. TVA's whole- 
sale revenues are covering all costs of opera- 
tion including maintenance and straight-line 
depreciation and, in addition, are provid- 
ing a return on the power investment aver- 
aging about 4 percent per year. The munici- 
palities and cooperatives which distribute 
TVA power have even higher earnings. Dur- 
ing the past year their returns averaged 
about 7 percent. 

There are other direct benefits from this 
rate policy. By June of 1955 about half of 
TVA's output will go to atomic energy and 
other Federal defense establishments at low 
rates which save the taxpayers many mil- 
lions of dollars annually on defense costs. 
TVA’s policy of encouraging greater power 
use through low rates and abundant power 
supply has provided a large market for ap- 
pllances manufactured in other sections of 
the country. 
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But perhaps most important of all has 
been the influence of these high-use, low- 
rate policies on electric rates elsewhere in 
the Nation. N 

RETAIL RESIDENTIAL RATES 


The pattern of higher electric rates with 
distance from the TVA region is revealed by 
figures showing average costs for residential 
use in 1932, before the advent of TVA and in 
1952, Monthly electric bills for 100 kilowatt- 
hours’ use at the residental rate were ex- 
amined for cities with 50,000 or more popu- 
lation in 1930 in successive zones 200 miles 
wide radiating from the TVA service area. 
Because of the few cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation in the Western States, it was not prac- 
tical to extend the zones into these areas; in- 
stead, the bill for individual cities were 
shown. For the States of Washington and 
California, it was again possible to use 
averages. 

In 1932 Tennessee had the highest average 
bill of all areas with $5.26 for 100 kilowatt- 
hours of residential use. There was not 
much variation and no apparent pattern in 
the averages for the surrounding zones, For 
the eastern part of the country all were 
around $5. The Far West was lower, with the 
State of Washington, where Seattle and Ta- 
coma have long operated municipally-owned 
systems, having the lowest average in the 
country—$3.18, 

But by January 1952, a definite pattern 
had developed. Washington State (now in 
the Bonneville area) continued to have the 
lowest average bill for 100 kilowatt-hours, the 
figure being $2.39. Next came the TVA area 
with an average bill of $2.50. Going outward 
from the TVA area the average bills ranged 
progressively upward to 64.12. 

The reductions in average bills for 100 
kilowatt-hours, between October 1932 and 
January 1952, were: for the Tennessee Val- 
ley region, $2.76; for the next zone, $1,73; for 
the second zone beyond, $1.12; for the third 
zone, $1.24; for the most remote zone, $0.78. 
POWER RATES TO RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 

Other figures show the average price per 
kilowatt hour paid for wholesale power by 
REA borrowers in 1952 in successive zones 
200 miles wide radiating from the Bonne- 
ville service area and from the TVA service 
area, The marked trend of increasing prices 
with distance from the Tennessee Valley 
area and from the Bonneville area stands 
out strongly. 

Starting with 4.9 mills per kilowatt-hour in 
the TVA region and going northward, the 
average price rises progressively to 15.5 mills 
for the northernmost zone, Going south- 
ward, the average is also successively higher 
as one goes farther from the Tennessee Vale 
ley, starting with 49 mills per killowatt- 
hour and Increasing to 7.8 mills per killowatt- 
hour, Starting with Bonneville, the rate is 
3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour, Here the in- 
crease from zone to zone is not as marked 
as in the East but it is still quite apparent. 
The successive figures are 5.8, 6.0, 8.4, and 
9.7 mills per kilowatt-hour, 

Because TVA and Bonneville are princi- 
pally hydropower areas, fuel costs were ex- 
amined to see if this could account for the 
great difference in wholesale power costg 
between zones. It was found that the ex- 
treme variation in average fuel costs be- 
tween zones can account for about 3 mills 
per killowatt-hour, as compared with an ex- 
treme variation in average selling price be- 
tween zones of about 10 mills. Moreover, 
even after subtracting the average fuel cost 
for each zone from the average total price 
for the zone, the pronounced trend of ris- 
ing prices with increasing distance from 
the Bonneville or TVA area still remained, 
clear and convincing, 

POWER COMPANY EARNINGS 


The foregoing shows that the private pow- 
er companies nearest the Tennessee Valley 
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have made the greatest reductions in retail 
rates and also sell power to REA cooperatives 
at the lowest wholesale rates. Have these 
companies been hurt because they reduced 
their rates and sold more power? 

From 1937-39, when the Federal Power 
Commission first published financial data, 
Until 1952, annual common stock earnings of 
the Nation's privately owned utilities ap- 
Proximately doubled, while their total out- 
. Standing common stock increased around 40 
Percent. Over the same period, for the nine 
Companies adjoining TVA, common stock 
earnings multiplied five times and their out- 
Standing common stock increased about 50 
Percent. These are the earnings remaining 
after payment of operating expenses, interest 
on bonds, and preferred dividends. 

From the record it hardly appears that the 
Companies adjoining TVA have suffered from 

A's influence on electric rates. 


Case No. 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
Case discussed by J. Campbell Bruce in 
The Golden Door, of a man who was 
able to regain his permanent residence 
in this country after_a period of resi- 
dence here of 23 years, only because he 
Managed to return just before the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act came into effect. 
The McCarran-Walter Act might have 
Penalized him forever for a crime he 
Committed when he was a youngster, 
and for which he had paid the penalty, 
€ven after years of proof of his good 
behavior as a resident of this country. 

Gilberto Benitez-Villalba is a man in 
his fifties. He lives in Los Angeles where 
he works as a grocer. He is married to 
an American citizen, has 5 citizen 
children, 1 of whom is a disabled vet- 
eran of World War II. 

He came to this country from Mexico 
With his parents in 1912. Nine years 
later, at the age of 20, he was convicted 
Of burglary in Texas and served 14 
Months in prison, with time off for good 
behavior, Benitez was then deported to 
Mexico, and in 1926, with the Attorney 
General's permission, he was permitted 
to return to this country. Benitez 
lived an exemplary life from that time 
On, and always regretted the crime of his 
youth. 

In 1949, he applied for naturalization 
and was told, when his record was 
checked, that he was not entitled to it. 
Not only that, but he was served with 
& warrant of arrest because it was 
deemed that his original reentry in 1926 
Was unlawful, and in the investigator's 
Opinion should not have been granted 
to him. 


Benitez applied for the privilege of 
Voluntary departure under the seventh 
Proviso, which would entitle him to re- 
turn on another visa regardless of the 
legality of his 1926 entry, because he 
had had a good record for at least 7 
years. This matter was debated for 2 
years, and Immigration denied volun- 
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tary departure and ordered him deport- 
ed. This would have meant that he 
could never return to the United States. 
His family, all American citizens, would 
have had to become exiles in order to be 
with him, including his disabled veteran 
son. 

Two months before the McCarran- 
Walter Act came into effect, Benitez’ ap- 
peal of the above verdict came through, 
and he was granted voluntary departure. 
Benitez departed and a time limit of 90 
days was placed on his return, or he 
would be permanently barred. He re- 
turned in time and was reunited with 
his family. The vagueness of the defini- 
tion of what constitutes good moral char- 
acter might, under the McCarran- 
Walter Act, have concluded that Benitez’ 
1-time conviction, even though it had 
happened 32 years before, preclude vol- 
untary departure, and he would then 
have been barred from this country 
forever. 


The Fall of Dien Bien Phu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


"HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “After Dien Bien Phu What?” 
by Hanson W. Baldwin, noted analyst 
for the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFTER Dien BIEN PHU WHAT?—REACTIONS TO 

Loss May MAKE OR BREAK FRANCE AND ANTI- 

Rep BLOC IN Far East 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The fall of Dien Bien Phu marks the end 
of an era. 

The ultimate military, political, and psy- 
chological reactions may either make or 
break the anti-Communist front in the Far 
East and France as a great power. 

Dien Bien Phu and its consequences can 
be a positive asset or a negative liability 
in the continuing struggle for the world, in 
which it represented only a battle. A lost 
battle has tipped the scales of history in 
the past; Dien Bien Phu may prove, in fu- 
ture accountings, to be the balance point of 
contemporary history. 

No such sweeping results may be apparent 
immediately. In the cold statistics of com- 
bat, Dien Bien Phu was a small battle. 
The French probably committed a total of 
about 15,000 to 16,000 troops to the ground 
effort. Fully 3,000 to 5,000 of these were 
captured, killed, or wounded prior to the 
final assault. Virtually all available and 
operational French aircraft in Indochina had 
been committed intermittently after the 
final Communist attempts to seize the for- 
tress started in mid-March. The estimate of 
French aircraft lost and severly damaged 
was 50 to 70 in this period. 

THREE COMMUNIST DIVISIONS 


The Viet Minh forces that finally overran 
Dien Bien Phu after a long siege originally 
totaled 25,000 to 50,000 men—the greater part 
of three Communist divisions, These were 
backed by the bulk of an artillery division 
and supported by thousands of coolies and 
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porters and hundreds of Soviet-made Molo- 
toy trucks, driven in part by Chinese, that 
shuttled supplies from the Chinese frontier. 

These forces lost heavily in their five main 
human-wave assaults against the French po- 
sitions; it is probable that the French de- 
fenders destroyed the better part of 2 Com- 
munist divisions during the last 2 months. 
The enemy, however, rounded up guerrilla 
units and reinforcements and at the end 
probably outnumbered the French by be- 
tween 4 and 6 to 1. No accurate estimate of 
total Communist casualties is available, but 
dead and wounded probably totaled 20,000 to 
40,000. 

The military balance sheet of Dien Bien 
Phu is not, therefore, crippling to the French, 
insofar as statistics go. There are more than 
500,000 French, French Union and Indo- 
chinese troops opposed to the Communists in 
Indochina, so the loss of more than 15,000 
men is not a fatal blow, militarily or mathe- 
matically. Dien Bien Phu itself was merely 
a trail and crossroads in the Jungle, a French 
outpost of resistance near the friendly Thai 
country. 

BROADER EFFECTS ASSAYED 


But Dien Bien Phu had become a phycho- 
logical symbol and a political factor as well 
as a military intangible. 

In a military sense it is the largest single 
French Union loss in the 74-year Indo- 
china war. The defeat comes when the 
French Union forces already are hard pressed 
in the vital Red River Delta area and when 
the battle to keep open the important Hanoi- 
Haiphong road has reached a crescendo. 

The basic military questions in Indochina, 
then, are: Will there be a military chain 
reaction in the Red River Delta area? Will 
the estimated total of 8,500 Communist un- 
derground guerrillas in Hanoi itself rise 
against the French? Will the enemy, hurt 
badly by his Dien Bien Phu casualties, be 
strong enough to follow up his victor with 
heavy blows at Hanoi, Haiphong, and else- 
where? Will there be widespread defections 
from Vietnamese military units? 

These questions are significant, largely be- 
cause of the psychological importance of 
Dien Bien Phu, an importance the French 
themselves created. They established Dien 
Bien Phu as something of a military chip 
on the shoulder, openly inviting Communist 
frontal assault. And, for the first time in 
the war, the Communists accepted the dare— 
and then overran a heavily fortified French 
position. 

VALUABLE TROOPS LOST 


They overran, too, some of the best 
France had in Indochina. The blow to the 
prestige of France and to that of her backer, 
the United States and, indeed, the blow to 
the role of the white man in the Orient, is 
apparent. 

Dien Bien Phu's psychological significance 
extended beyond southeast Asia. The mar- 
tial pride of France had been greatly stirred 
by the long and gallant fight conducted by 
Big. Gen. Christian de Castries and his men 
against great odds. What now, in France? 
Will the reaction be one of despair and de- 
feat or will the stout fight and the lost battle 
serve as a psychological Thermopylae to stif- 
fen the French spirit to determined resolu- 
tion? ş 

The battle’e effects on the weak Bao Dai 
regime in Vietnam are perhaps less important 
than its political effects in France. It prob- 
ably means a political crisis just as the Indo- 
china phase of the Geneva Conference opens, 
If the present Government falls, the French 
will be conducting highly important negotia- 
tions in a position of compounded weakness, 

If Christian de Castries is enshrined with 
France’s military immortals, if the French 
regard Dien Bien Phu as a Verdun, with its 
memories of fortitude and resolution, instead 
of a Sedan, with its recollections of defeat 
and shame, then France may rise again from 
defeat to attain her potential greatness. 
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Rules of Procedure for Congressional 
Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Just What Process Is Due?” 
written by C. P. Ives, and published in 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of May 10, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Just Waar Process Is Dur? 
(C. P. Ives) 

For several years now important segments 
of the intelligentsia have been denouncing 
chairmen of congressional investigating com- 
mittees for their abuse of witnesses. They 
have been demanding courtlike privileges 
for the witnesses. 

Now within a few days precisely the same 
people have suddenly started denouncing 
chairmen of investigating committees for 
being too polite to witnesses. And they 
have abruptly begun to denounce witnesses 
for their abuse of wider witness privileges. 

Or rather, they have been denouncing one 
committee chairman and one committee wit- 
ness. They denounce Chairman Monor, of 
the Army-McCarthy hearings, because he 
treats Senator McCartrny the way they have 
long insisted the Chair should treat wit- 
nesses. And they denounce Senator Mc- 
Cartuy because, enjoying in these hearings 
the novel, courtlike cross-examination privi- 
leges they have long demanded for witnesses, 
he is using them to the full. 

It begins, indeed, to appear that what im- 
portant segments of the intelligentsia would 
prefer—at least in this particular investiga- 
tion—is a code of committee practice more 
like this: 

“The chairman sends you a letter ‘inviting’ 
you to appear before his committee on a 
certain date. Then he starts issuing a bar- 
rage of statements telling the world what a 
dangerous and nefarious character you are. 

“When you no longer have a friend left in 
the world, the hearing begins, and the chair- 
man starts out by reading a statement in 
which he finds you guilty and pronounces 
sentence upon you. Then he announces that 
the committee will proceed to a full and im- 
partial investigation of the facts. 

“| This] seems to be a great waste of every- 
body's time, because when the evidence has 
been fully presented, the chairman ignores it 
completely, writes a report setting forth all 
his preconceived notions, and quotes at 
length from his opening statement to prove 
he was right all the time.” 

But, you say, it is unfair to attribute to the 
intelligentsia types a desire for this kind of a 
hearing in re McCartuy? Well, maybe it is, 
but don't overlook the source of the quota- 
tion just above. 

It comes from a speech by the United 
States Steel Corp.'s Mr, Benjamin F. Pairiess, 
who was talking out of personal experience. 
The intelligentsia types who protested the 
kind of hearing Mr. Fairless describes when 
Mr, Fairless was being investigated make up 
perhaps what is the shortest list in the en- 
tire history of the Anglo-American jurispru- 
dence. 

Not, of course, that the Intelligentsia types 
should be too much criticized for not gallop- 
ing to the aid of Mr. Fairless and his kind. 
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Actually, with some discount for genial over- 
statement, and with a residual admission of 
the very real need of some reform, the kind of 
hearing Mr. Fairless describes is pretty much 
in line with American precedent. 

That is to say, over a century and a half 
of our somewhat tumultuous public life, we 
have worked up a tradition of rough-and- 
ready practices in the congressional hearings. 

We have firmly refused to confuse com- 
mittees with courts. We have realized that 
the courts must on occasion overprotect the 
individual as against the community because 
courts inflict fines, imprisonment, and death, 
We have realized that the committees must 
occasionally lean toward community rights 
as against the individual because committees 
do not fine, imprison, or execute, but merely 
develop facts for legislative action. 

We have kept cannily away from the notion 
that in any literal sense we should lug the 
court kind of due process into investiga- 
tions. We have kept firmly in mind that 
the looser committee methods in themselves 
constitute due process of law in the historic 
meaning of the term. 

For the historic meaning of due process 
is simply that procedure must follow the 
customary law of the land. The 17th cen- 
tury jurists who shaped our legal institutions 
used the terms due process of law” and 
“law of the land” quite interchangeably. 
Loose committee procedure and tight court 
procedure are equally customary—equally 
law of the land—in America. 

The contemporary thing is, though, that 
important segments of the intelligentsia 
don't seem really to want equal committee 
treatment of all sorts of witnesses. When 
Mr. Fairless is roughed up before the com- 
mittees their silence is all but absolute. But 
let one of themselves be roughed up and 
they demand a chairman who acts like a 
judge and cross-examination rights for 
witnesses, 

The trouble is—as important segments of 
the intelligentsia see quite accurately in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings—that cross-exami- 
nation or other courtlike privileges for wit- 
nesses in congressional investigations clog 
inquiry, obscure the facts, murk up the allo- 
cation of responsibility. 


What important segments of the intelll- 
gentsia don't seem to see Is that you can't 
have one committee rule for intelligentsia 
types and another for Fairlesses—and Mc- 
Carthys. That wouldn't be due process of 
law. 


Air Traffic in the Washington Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, air traffic 
in the Washington area has been a prob- 
lem for a number of years, and there 
has been much discussion, many pro- 
posals, but unfortunately there has been 
no action. 

Everyone agrees that Washington Na- 
tional Airport has reached the traffic 
saturation point, and everyone agrees 
that something must be done. In the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
May 7, John G. Norris relates the his- 
tory of this problem, and in concluding 
asks a very pertinent question. 

National has been happily free of acci- 
dents for many months, despite the chock- 
a-block condition 
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Mr. Norris wrote— 

Is it going to take a major disaster there 
to force some solution of the admittedly 
bad situation? 


Among the alternatives proposed to 
Washington's air-traffic problem has 
been that the excellent facilities at 
Friendship International Airport be 
used. That airport is still available and 
can relieve the overburdened National 
Airport without additional expense. 

The time has come when a decision 
must be made, and let us hope that the 
decision will not be forced by some tragic 
air disaster. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the article to which I have referred, en- 
titled “Second Airport Site,” written by 
John G. Norris, and published in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
May 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECOND AIRPORT SITE 
(By John G. Norris) 
THE PLANES GO ROUND AND ROUND 

A year now has passed since the economy- 
minded new Eisenhower administration 
abandoned the already-underway Burke, Va., 
airport in favor of joint military-civilian use 
of Andrews Air Force Base. To date no for- 
ward step has been taken toward setting up 
a second Washington airport there, and the 
once-approved Andrews project appears to 
be dead. 

Commerce chiefs, who have been periodi- 
cally reporting that “negotiations are under 
way,” won't concede this. But all concerned 
admitted to the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald yesterday that Commerce and Air 
Force Officials decided several months ago 
they could not agree on an acceptable plan 
for joint use of Andrews, Since then there 
have been attempts by higher authority to 
work out a solution, but none since some 
time in March. And meanwhile, the bad 
congestion at Washington National grows 
steadily worse, with increasing delays of 
service and danger to the city and airline 
passengers. 

A chronology of the Government's march 
up and down the hill on Andrews is re- 
vealing. 

In late March 1953, Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks, who has jurisdiction over 
civil aviation matters, eliminated $1,660,000 
budgeted by the Truman administration for 
the purchase of additional land at Burke, 
The latter project had been authorized in 
1950 at a cost of $14 million and more than 
$800,000 had been spent on land acquisition. 
Shortly after Weeks action, President Elsene 
hower ordered the Pentagon and Commerce 
to submit recommendations on substitution 
of Andrews for Burke. 

On May 26, 1953, Weeks announced that 
he and Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott 
had agreed in principle on the joint use of 
the nearby Maryland base, and that dis- 
cussions on final details fo the Weeks-Tal- 
bott plan would begin immediately. As the 
Air Force had stanchly opposed prior pro- 
posals of this kind, it was clear that the new 
Republican team had overruled the generals. 

On May 28, representatives of the 9 
scheduled airlines unanimously endorsed the 
Government’s plan for joint utilization of 
Andrews. 

In June, Governor McKeldon, of Maryland, 
and the Maryland delegation in Congress 
attacked the new plan. They had been 
fighting the Burke Airport, in an effort to 
force Washington to use the big new Balti- 
more airport at Friendship, which has been 
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& financial flop and employed to only partial 
capacity. 

On November 13, Undersecretary of Com- 
Merce for Transportation Robert B. Murray, 
Jr., said that negotiations on final details 
for use of Andrews should be completed 
Within 60 days. 

Sometime after the first of the year, how- 
ever, Commerce and Air Force negotiators 
decided they could not agree on an accept- 
able plan. Gist of the trouble, it is said, 
Was twofold: (1) Experts of Commerce's 
Civil Aeronautics Administration felt the 
Areas at Andrews offered them for a termi- 
Dal, hangars, ramps, etc., were unsatisfac- 
tory, and the Air Force said the CAA-picked 
Site would interfere with military opera- 
tions; (2) the Air Force viewed the whole 
Matter as a temporary solution of Washing- 
ton's problem because of the proximity of 
the Andrews and National flight patterns and 

ce could not see spending millions at 
Andrews for a stopgap. 

Some Andrews civilian use partisans charge 
that Air Force officers never intended to give 
up part of the field and won over their 
Civilian chiefs by insisting on unacceptable 
Conditions. They contend that the original 
Purpose of Andrews—the air defense of 
Washington—now is only a secondary func- 
tion there, and it is largely used admin- 
istratively and for proficiency flying of 
Pentagon pilots. 

Many Air Force officers see the move, on the 
Other hand, as merely a foot in the door 
Under which the CAA would eventually take 
Over all of Andrews. They say also that the 
Alrlines—despite their acceptance of the plan 
& year ago—actually oppose it because no one 
of them wants to move operations from 
National to more remote Andrews. 

Alrline officials conceded that Andrews has 
its disadvantages, but say they are willing 
to accept anything to relieve the present 
Congestion. 

When Commerce and the Air Force reached 
an impasse last winter, they referred the 
Matter back to Budget Director Joseph 
Dodge. Dodge tried his hand at a settle- 
Ment unsuccessfully, and then returned to 
business. His successor, Rowland Hughes, 
hasn't gotten into the question, a spokesman 
Said. There the matter rests on dead center. 

Meanwhile National Airport is at the 
traffic saturation point. There were 16,569 
Plane arrivals and departures last March, 
Compared with 15,612 in March 1953. A 
total of 235,843 passengers landed or took off 
in March 1954, 24,911 more than the same 
month in 1953. CAA records list National 
as the third busiest airport in the country, 
behind Chicago and LaGuardia at New York. 
In actuality, Washington is the worst off, 
for Chicago is getting its second airport— 
use of O'Hare Air Force Base. And New 
York has a second facility at Idlewild, by no 
Means near capacity, and can use Newark 
if necessary. National has been happily free 
Of accidents for many months, despite the 
Chock-a-block condition. Is it going to take 
à major disaster there to force some solution 
Of the admittedly bad situation? 


Fertilizer Cost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I ask 
th nimous consent to have printed in 
© Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fertilizer Cost National Issue 
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in Hells Canyon Case,” appearing in the 
April 1954 issue of the Pacific Northwest 
Cooperator. The article discusses the 
value to the farmers in the Middle West 
and the West of a high dam at Hells 
Canyon from the standpoint of the pro- 
duction of cheap fertilizer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FERTILIZER Cost NATIONAL Issux IN HELLS 
CANYON CASE 
(By Barrow Lyons) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The tremendous na- 
tional significance of the Hells Canyon case 
loomed decisively in final testimony last 
month before the Federal Power Commission 
declared a recess (until early May) to permit 
proponents of the high dam to prepare an 
affirmative case. 

Testimony clearly showed that Idaho 
Power Co.'s license desire is a minor consid- 
eration in relation to a really great issue, 
which is: Shall the United States develop its 
vast resources of western phosphate rock for 
the benefit of farm economy throughout the 
Nation? : 

It became apparent that granting a license 
to Idaho Power Co. would doom the vast 
Idaho resources of phosphate rock to remain 
only a minor source of fertilizer for many 
years to come. With little hope of reduced 
cost of fertilizer, farmers will have a tougher 
uphill battle to preserve fertility of soils in 
which every food consumer in America shares 
an interest. 

RECALL CO-OP WITNESSES 

Recognition of the important part farm 
co-ops have in this fight to protect the in- 
terests of producers and consumers was seen 
in the recall of two previous witnesses— 
Charles Baker, of Walla Walla, Wash., gen- 
eral manager of Pacific Supply Cooperative 
(on behalf of Northwest co-ops); and Glen 
Bunting, Chicago, manager of Central Farm- 
ers Fertilizer Co. (on behalf of Midwest 
co-ops), 

From the farmers’ standpoint, some of the 
most telling testimony yet entered in the 
case came just before the 2-month recess 
from Roscoe E. Bell, of Portland, Oreg., whose 
researches into phosphate resources and fer- 
tilizer production have won international 
recognition. 

Bell emphasized that only about one- 
fourth of western phosphate rock can be 
processed into fertilizer by the acid process. 

Electric processing must be provided un- 
less the Nation wishes to waste three-fourths 
of the millions of tons of this vital resource. 

Add i-mill per kilowatt to the cost of 
electric power used in an electric fertilizer 
furnace and you add $13 per ton to the cost 
of production, he pointed out. 

(Note: Industrial power rates now quoted 
in eastern Idaho are approximately 7 mills. 
High dam rates are estimated at 3 mills. A 
4-mill differential means, according to Bell's 
studies, a difference in production cost of 
$52 a ton.) 

It requires 13,000 kilowatt-hours of energy 
to produce 1 ton of phosphorus, Bell stated. 

In addition to the rapid jump in cost of 
production as the cost of power mounts, Bell 
pointed out how heavily freight rates hit the 
farmer when he buys acid-produced phos- 
phate. 

Transportation cost of ordinary super- 
phosphate from Montpelier, Idaho, to Mason 
City, Iowa, is $66 a ton of plant food; triple 
super drops to $25 a ton; and $18 a ton for 
Calcium metaphosphate, and $15 a ton for 
elemental phosphorus. (These last two re- 
quire electric processing.) 

Idaho Power Co. attorneys bitterly fought 
to prevent Bell's testimony from admission 
to the record. 

FPC Examiner Costello wavered in his 
decision and agreeed to admit it temporarily, 
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referring final decision to the full Com- 
mission itself. 

In the United States Senate, the long- 
range impact of the case on the economic 
development of the entire Northwest and the 
Nation was emphasized by Senator Warne 
Morse, of Oregon. He urged that Congress 
press Senate bill 2590, sponsored by 17 Sen- 
ators, which, he said, “proposes that a check 
be made to prevent the FPC from giving 
away the people's interest in maximum de- 
velopment of the economic resources of the 
area.” 

He pointed out that “Secretary McKay, in 
a Capitol Cloakroom broadcast, had admit- 
ted that the private company plan would 
not provide maximum development“ . 
Also that “FPO Chairman Jerome Kuyken- 
dell is known to be an opponent of the 
project upon which he must pass judgment,” 
He concluded: “When a commission is so 
rigged with partisans, it is important that 
Congress exercise a check upon adjudications 
of the Commission.” 


Warfare: Communist Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN ~ 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
counsel of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, Mr. Julius N. Cahn, has 
written an article entitled “Warfare: 
Communist Style,” which appears in the 
May issue of National Republic maga- 
zine. The article is so well written, and 
is such a forceful contribution to anti- 
Communist literature, that I believe it 
should have the widest possible distribu- 
tion; and as an aid to such distribution, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A war of the worlds is raging. It has been 
raging since November 7, 1917, when there 
occurred the most disastrous single even of 
the 20th century. The event was the Com- 
munist counterrevolution which overthrew 
the Kerensky regime which, in March, had 
succeeded Czarist rule in Russia. 

From the day of the counterreyolution, 
unremitting war has raged between the Com- 
munist world and the non-Communist world, 
Actually, the war had been declared a cen- 
tury before when the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848 signalized the formal opening of the 
Communist onslaught. However, when com- 
munism established its foothold in Russia in 
1917, it“ittained a military base from which 
to intensify its hostilities. Unfortunately, 
the world did not clearly perceive the basic 
facts of the onsluaght: 

(1) It did not recognize the grim impli- 
cations of the ultimatum hurled by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels in 1848. 

(2) It did not understand how the chain of 
conspiracy throughout the remainder of the 
19th century and in the forepart of the 20th 
century was leading to Communist selzure of 
a powerful base somewhere in Europe. 

(3) Once that base had, unfortunately, 
fallen to communism, the world did not rec- 
ognize that Russia was irrevocably com- 
mitted to continuing and spearheading the 
vollent destruction of the rest of the world. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that this war 
has gone so badly for our side. We have 
scarcely and only belatedly recognized that 
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we were even engaged in such a war. The 
other side—world communism—knew it very 
well, however. That is why, in 37 years, it 
has so successfully expanded its tyranny over 
one-third of the world’s peoples, spread over 
one-fourth of the world’s land surface. This 
is faster conquest over a larger area than has 
been achieved at any time by any other force 
in 1 
When Communist guns roared on Heart- 
break Hill and Porkchop Ridge and 140,000 
brave American boys fell in defense of Ko- 
rea, including over 30,000 dead, we knew at 
Jast that this was war. But the actions 
which had led to Korea and which have fol- 
lowed after the so-called truce—were also 
war—a new type of war. 

To the Communist, war is continuous; it 
never ends. If violent fighting stops, non- 
violent fighting starts. Indeed, it continues 
because Communist war moves effortless in 
continuous graduations. Communism is per- 
petually on the attack against its enemies— 
at one stage, with words inside a parliament, 
at another stage, outside, with an assassin’s 
bullet or a general strike, or with printed 
words in magazines and newspapers, or with 
resolutions by front organizations, or with 
bloody civil war. 

I have seen the Communist assault in over 
20 countries and even more cities—in East 
Berlin, in Guatemala, in Georgetown, Brit- 
ish Guiana, in Algiers, in Vienna, Where- 
ever I have gone, I have seen the pattern 
of the new type of military attack. 

Communist warfare is new-style warfare 
with many old-style elements. It is a com- 
bined operation based upon total assault on 
a society. 

The concept of total war was brought 
to its original zenith by the Germans during 
World War II. But communism has given 
new meaning to total war. It is a meaning 
of perpetual war, universal war. It is a war 
of integrated operations, based upon simul- 
taneous assault on the front and on the rear. 

Communist rear warfare is aimed at the 
utter disintegration of society, disintegra- 
tion of the will to resist, disintegration of 
every institution within society, government, 
the Armed Forces, labor, education, religion, 
agriculture, science. 

Communist warfare is based on the idea 
that you can destroy a country as easily or 
more so, from within as from without. You 
can destroy it by infiltrating its currency un- 
til it is more useful as wallpaper than as a 
medium of exchange. You can destroy it by 
industrial paralysis—by numerous strikes— 
which bring on enormous economic losses 
and bitter hatreds between classes. You 
can destroy it, if necessary, by resort to arms, 
by guerrilla warfare—a bleeding warfare of 
attrition until a country’s lifeblood is drain- 
ed in hemorrhages of human life and 
treasure. 

Many of communism’s foes still fail to 
realize that this total—political, military, 
social, psychological, economic warfare—is 
part and parcel of the new Communist mili- 
tary science, An expert observer, Col. Wil- 
liam Kintner, in his excellent book The Front 
Is Everywhere, says this: 

“Thé failure of the military to understand 
the nonmilitary aspects of Communists has 
been matched in non-Communist countries 
by an equal failure of political and civil 
leaders to understand the military aim of 
communism.” 

Not only is Communist warfare an inte- 
grated military-political-economic- psycho- 
logical unit, but the very essense of many of 
its military concepts, as such, is new. Com- 
munist battle strategy and tactics have 
been been dynamically evolved. Commu- 
nism has tested its weapons, its techniques, 
on every available battleground—in Spain, 
in China, in Greece, in Indochina—con- 
stantly experimenting, revising, improving, 
perfecting. 
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For the non-Communist world to fail to 
perceive these facts is to risk sulcide. The 
price of blindness in today’s world is blood. 
The price of ignorance of this menace is 
infamy. 

Many of communism’s foes have in partic- 
ular been hypnotized by stereotyped mili- 
tary thinking in which war is fought accord- 
ing to a rulebook with such rules as govern 
humane warfare, decent treatment of pris- 
oners, observance of cease-fires and armi- 
stices. 

To the coldblooded, ruthless, fanatic Com- 
munists, these concepts mean absolutely 
nothing. Even when the attack is not waged 
with open violence, communism is no mere 
academic brain exercise, no mere economic 
theory, no mere substitute religion, no mere 
political system of ideas. Communism is a 
no-holds-barred, everlasting military as- 
sault. Every Communist Party is an organ 
of combat against non-Communist society. 

Now, let us prove the military character 
of communism, Let us prove it by com- 
munism's aims, communism's thinking, com- 
munism’s military components. 

(1) First and foremost, the aim of classi- 
cal war is the violent destruction of the 
enemy forces. The aim of communism is the 
violent destruction of the enemy society—of 
which its armed forces are but one com- 
ponent. 

In February 1848 in the Communist Mani- 
festo, Marx and Engels stated: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by forcible 
overthrow of all existing conditions. Let 
the ruling classes tremble at the Communist 
revolution.” 

The Communist Party of America, in its 
first constitution and program, stated: 

“The object of the class struggle which 
inevitably develops into civil war is the con- 
quest of political power.” 

“Violence,” says Karl Marx, “is the midwife 
of every old society when it is pregnant with 
a new one.” 

The Communists in all their thinking have 
presumed an eventual military conflict be- 
tween the Communist and non-Communist 
powers. 

These are the words of Lenin: 
(T)he existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end. And before that end 
supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois states will be inevitable.” 

(2) The thinking of the leadership of 
communism is basically military thinking. 
The writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin are saturated with military concepts. 
Both Marx and Engels were military schol- 
ars. Engels himself was a keen soldier— 
interested throughout his lifetime in mili- 
tary science. Both were students of revolu- 
tion, of armed uprising. Both grasped the 
concept that war and civil war are not short 
in duration. In their correspondence, Marx 
and Engels are quoted: 

“We say to the workers, you have to go 
through 15, 20, 50 years of civil wars and 
national wars, not merely to change your 
conditions, but to change yourself and be- 
come qualified for political power.” 

Both Lenin and Stalin took active part 
in crucial military struggles—Lenin, in the 
masterminding of the Petrograd rebellion 
of November 1917, and in the Russian civil 
war which followed, and Stalin, particularly 
in World War II, Then, time after time in 
his discussions with Roosevelt and Churchill 
on war strategy, the crafty Stalin displayed 
that he was interested on more than a token 
basis in trying to live up to the grandiose 
titles of “generalissimo” and “marshal.” 

Byt from its inception, there has been 
nothing amateurish about Communist war 
and/or revolution. Lenin in particular set 
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forth classic rules for insurrections. Among 
those rules are: 

“Firstly, never play with insurrection un- 
Jess you are fully prepared to face the conse- 
quences of your play. * * * Secondly, the 
insurrectionary career, once entered upon, 
acts with the greatest determination and on 
the offensive. The defensive is the death of 
every armed up: . * * Surprise your 
antagonists while their forces are scatter- 
ing. * * * In the words of Danton, the 
greatest master of revolutionary policy yet 
known, ‘Audacity, audacity, and more 
audacity.“ 

Much of Communist military science has 
been written by Mao Tse-tung, a skilled mil- 
itary theoretician. It is expressed in his 
books On a Prolonged War, The Chinese Rev- 
olution and the Communist Party of China, 
and Strategic Problems of China's Revolu- 
tionary Wars. A study of these words and 
of the Chinese Red deeds is almost as requi- 
site today as is a study of Russian Army tac- 
ties, because Chinese guerrilla strategy is 
being made a military gospel for Commu- 
nists throughout the world, Mao’s ideas may 
be summed up: 

(A) You can fight and win a war with a 
minimum of material. You can fight a war 
with the enemy's own captured arms. 

() You must frustrate your enemy. You 
must do what he least desires. You must 
fight under conditions which you choose, 
when you choose, and where you choose, 
You must fight him where his logistical prob- 
lems are greatest. 

(C) You can defeat superior forces. As 
they advance, you retreat. You exhaust 
them, fatigue them in an endless futile 
chase. As they move upon you, you “evap- 
orate” your forces. Your troops scatter, dis- 
appear, disguise themselves. Meanwhile, you 
harrass them, blow up their rail lines, am- 
bush them. 

In its long march, Mao's Chinese Red army 
retreated 6,000 miles in 2 years, but still it 
held itself together as a fighting force. Even- 
tually, with Soviet arms and equipment, it 
rebounded, Meanwhile, communism’s al- 
Hes and dupes abroad caused us to abandon 
Mao's enemy—our proven friend—gallant 
General Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist 
army—which had fought so long and bled 
so severely in the fight both against Japan 
and against the Reds. 

Mao had envisioned and executed three 
stages: 

(A) Defensive, mobile warfare—in which 
the superior enemy is on the offensive 
against you, and in which you retreat, grad- 
ually grinding him down, inflicting losses 
upon him, until the front becomes stabilized. 

(B) Stalemate warfare, position warfare, in 
which you increase your strength while the 
sitting enemy's morale deteriorates and de- 
featism grows. 

(C) Aggressive, mobile warfare in which 
you take the counter-offensive, then destroy 
the enemy. 

These are lessons which are being applied 
today so successfully by the Reds in Indo- 
china. They are lessons which may one day 
be used in the Amazon jungles of Brazil or 
wherever Communist bosses feel military 
conditions are ripe. 

(3) Let us turn now to a listing of the 
various aspects of an army which are present 
in the international Communist conspiracy. 

(A) Communism is based upon military 
organization with centralized authority and 
a chain of command. 

At the bottom, the Communist cen“ is 
akin to the military squad. At the top, in 
any country the representative of the Com- 
munist International, like Gerhardt Eisler 
was in the United States, is the "front com- 
mander.” He reports to the theatre com- 
mander, who reports to the Kremlin. He is 
in charge of the total resources available on 
that front. 
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The resources include not only the Com- 
munist Party, but Communist-fronts and 
Communist fractions within non-Communist 
Organizations. 

(B) Communism has military components, 

It has its infantry, particularly its shock 
troops—its “activists” or “militants.” It has 
Services of supply, finance, communications, 
transportation, the equivalent of an Adjutant 
General's Office and Provost Marshal Gen- 
“eral’s Office, ordnance (e: g. gun running, gun 
Manufacture, gun thefts). 

It specializes in its Intelligence and 
Counter-intelligence action (the latter 
through its so-called “control commissions”). 
Communist espionage, in particular, is one 
of the most crucial of its military specialties. 

These components exist both above ground 
and underground, because Lenin taught that 
in every nation there must be a legal and an 
illegal Communist Party. 

(C) Communism imposes absolute disci- 
Pline—it tolerates no insubordination. 

(D) It insists on comprehensive training, 
indoctrinating its raw recruits into hardened 
revolutionaries. 

The Communist equivalents of the Na- 
tional War College, of Fort Benning, 
Randolph Field, and Leavenworth, are the 
Lenin Institute, the University of the Peo- 
Ples of the East, the Jefferson School of 
Social Sciences, and other Communist schools 
throughout the world. 

These schools teach inside, and wherever 
Possible, outside the Soviet Union, military 
and pari-military operations—everything 
from street fighting to blowing up railroad 
trains, to operation of secret radio sets, code 
Systems, courier systems, strike strategy, etc. 

(E) Communism utilizes classic military 
tactics like concentration of forces, tactics 
of maneuver, deception, ete., together with all 
Sorts of modern variations. 

The basic unit of the military force is, of 
Course, the individual Communist. He is a 
kad breed of fanatic warrior. Nicolai Lenin 
Said: 

“We must train men and women who will 
devote to the revolution not merely théir 
Spare evenings, but the whole of their lives.” 

The Third World Congress said: 

“The Communist organizer must look upon 
every member of the party and every revolu- 
tionary worker as a prospective soldier in 
the revolutionary arm. For this reason he 
must allot him a place in the party which 
will fit him in his future role.” 

The Communist soldier goes where he is 
Ordered. If he is ordered to change jobs, he 
Changes Jobs; ordered to move from city to 
city, he moves, as directed. 

The top Communist agents are moved as 
Well, from country to country. Leading 
American Communists, like Earl Browder 
and Eugene Dennis, were battle hardened in 
Communist espionage in Shanghai, for ex- 
ample, The Communist leader, Chou-En- 
lai, operated not only in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, but in the French Communist 
Party. 

This then is the nature of the military 
enemy. Can he be defeated? Absolutely. 

Must he be defeated? Imperatively, yes, if 
we and the world are to be saved from end- 
less slavery. 

Can he be defeated without world war III? 
Yes; because no rational-thinking individual 
Wants or would precipitate a global holo- 
Caust. 

How then can we win this new-type war- 
Tare? We can win it by total defense and 
total attack (short, however, of actual war). 

I refer to total defense of our American 
institutions and total (nonviolent) attack— 
Psychological, economic, political—against 
Soviet Russia. After all, Communist society 
is infinitely more susceptible to disintegra- 
tion from within than is our own. In con- 
trast to our happy, harmonious, prosperous, 
tree society, Russia is a seething caldron of 
hatred, bitterness, fear, suspicion, squalor, 
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and misery. Russia's captive empire despises 
its ruthless, godless oppressors, and is eager 
to cooperate in every possible way with the 
west, : 

As for ourselves, the total attack upon our 
Nation can only be met by a total defense of 
that Nation. Every institution which the 
Communists seek to destroy, it is up to us to 
strengthen—teligion, education, government, 
the armed forces, labor, industry, agriculture. 

Our means throughout our defense and 
offense are four—superior firepower, superior, 
brain power, superior will power, superior 
soul power. 

By fire power I refer to America's buillding 
up of invincible armed forces. By brain 
power I mean using God-given intelligence 
to thwart the Communists at every turn. By 
will power I mean an utter determination to 
defeat—not simply contain—this enemy by 
every feasible peaceful means available to 
us, by tightening anti-Communist laws here 
at home, for example; by not only combat- 
ing Communist propaganda abroad but tak- 
ing the offensive in our own information 
program, By soul power I mean utilizing of 
our spiritual might. 

We must never become so preoccupied with 
material means that we forget that our great 
strength is a spiritual strength, because our 
cause is a spiritual cause which we are wag- 
ing against the principalities of evil, 


Senator Wagner: Government for the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, May 4, 
1954, marked the first anniversary of 
the death of a great American and a 
distinguished United States Senator from 
the State of New York, Robert F. Wagner. 

I am pleased to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the following article 
written by Leon H. Keyserling, who was 
legislative assistant to Senator Wagner 
from early 1933 through 1937, and close- 
ly associated with him until his retire- 
ment in June of 1949. It appeared in 
the May 18, 1953, issue of the New Re- 
public, and follows: 


Robert F. Wagner, who died on May 4, 
was born in Germany in 1877. Brought to 
New York at the age of 8, he lived with 
his penniless parents in the basement where 
they labored, battled his way through the 
years to a law diploma, rose rapidly to high 
elective and judicial offices in the State, and 
served 23 successive years as a United States 
Senator. During a vital period, he intro- 
duced and guided to enactment a more 
varied and significant group of laws than 
any other Senator in our history. 

To review briefly his 40 years of public 
service is impossible. During his 6 most ac- 
tive years, he sponsored the Social Security 
Act, home owners loan legislation, Public 
Works Administration, United States Em- 
ployment Service, National Labor Relations 
Act, Railroad Retirement Act, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, United States Housing Act 
(slum clearance and low-rent housing), Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, national 
housing legisiation (FHA), various unem- 
ployment rellef laws, and a host of other 
measures, 

Proponent of so much legislation associ- 
ated with the heyday of the New Deal, Wag- 
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ner was far more than the legislative agent 
of a preordained program, When he intro- 
duced the National Industrial Recovery Act 
in early 1933, its great public-works features 
were a synthesis of public works and relief 
bills which he had been agitating since 1930. 
The effort to deal comprehensively with prices 
and wages, production and industrial rela- 
tions, was attuned to his long search for a 
balanced program of recovery and reform 
rather than a panacea such as the bill for 
a 30-hour week to share unemployment in- 
stead of combating it. Despite shortcomings, 
the NRA laid foundations for improved eco- 
nomic conditions which still endure. 

Years before introducing the social secur- 
ity bill in 1935, Senator Wagner sponsored 
the first resolution ever presented in the 
Congress to study unemployment insurance; 
between 1930 and 1933 he presented bills to 
measure unemployment, alleviate its hard- 
ships, spread its costs, and counter it afirma- 
tively with industrial stabilization measures. 
In two of his later efforts—the National Labor 
Relations and the United States Housing 
Acts—he encountered not only powerful ex- 
pected opposition, but also the more heart- 
breaking experience of apathy or dissent run- 
ning to the highest levels of the executive 
structure, 

Senator Wagner hated to indict individuals 
or groups; he saw many sufferers but few 
malefactors. He never tried to win a tem- 
porary—and in a democracy, dangerous— 
majority by pitting one interest against an- 
other. Seeking to improve society rather 
than to punish or reform individuals, he 
aimed his appeal at the reason of all fair- 
minded men by programs geared to the ulti- 
mate welfare of all. 

While radical in his determination to get 
to the heart of matters, in certain funda- 
mentals Wagner was a fundamentalist. He 
instinctively disliked the Court-packing 
plan, not because he thought judges holier 
than other men, but because he thought the 
basic framework of our free institutions more 
sacrosanct than any man. Rarely has a man 
in public life rejected so vigorously all weap- 
ons except the truth as he saw it. But when 
armed with a just cause, he ignored the 
political risks and personal burdens of fight- 
ing for reforms before they became popular. 

Love of the ancient safeguards which a 
free society must hold fast to even while 
rushing to solve new problems; unwilling- 
ness to use distortion for political advantage; 
courage to forsake one’s own political su- 
periors on a vital party issue where one be- 
lieves them to be mistaken; determination 
to fight for one's beliefs before they are 
accepted; a burning passion to help the 
underdog without wronging the more for- 
tunate; lonely withdrawal from the material 
and social advantages open to a successful 
man, in order to concentrate upon his life's 
work—these were rare qualities, not in an 
idealist satisfied just to be right without be- 
ing effectual, but in a practical man driven 
by an insatiable desire to get results. 

Even now, there are millions of families 
living in decent homes which would not have 
been built but for his efforts. There are 
tens of millions of workers who enjoy an 
industrial democracy which but for him 
would not be so full. There are thousands 
of businesses and farms and banks alive and 
thriving because of his numerous measures 
designed to afford them direct aid and stim- 
uli. There is a throbbing 8360 billion 
economy which, but for the many measures 
bearing his imprint, would not be so strong 
or stable or just. 

How different countless American lives 
would be today if some quota in 1885 had 
prevented this boy of 8 from coming to these 
shores. And how important for our future 
it is that later Members of the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world measure up to 
the standards which Robert F. Wagner set, 
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No Unity of Free Nations at Geneva 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an article by Mr. Marquis Childs 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of April 30. It is an 
excellent statement of a situation that 
presently exists at the Geneva Confer- 
ence and it would appear that the United 
8 is in a rather unfortunate situa- 

on. 

The article follows: 


UNITED STATES STYMIED AT GENEVA 
CONFERENCE 


(By Marquis Childs) 

Generva.—Beneath the troubled surface of 
this Asian conference the differences that 
divide the western allies are becoming more 
and more evident. The division is, above 
all, over what to do about the threat of the 
loss of Indochina. 

That dwarfs every other consideration. 
Britain and the United States have taken 
almost diametrically opposite stands. In a 
closed session of the Big Three, British For- 
eign Secretary Eden said that he favored a 
cease-fire in the Indochina conflict. 

United States Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles opposes a cease-fire in the convic- 
tion that any compromise solution following 
the end of the shooting will lead inevitably 
to Communist domination. Consequently, 
Dulles here in Geneva and Admiral Radford 
in London and Washington are continuing 
the effort to put together an emergency de- 
tense structure that will sustain France even 
after the fall of Dien Bien Phu. 

But with Britain holding back, it becomes 
almost impossible for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to go to Congress to ask for approval 
of an emergency pact that would give sanc- 
tion to the use of American armed strength— 
at least Air and Navy—for the hard-pressed 
French. 

With British approval of a cease-fire and 
without direct American support at once, 
French Foreign Minister Bidault would seem 
to be compelled to negotiate an end of the 
fighting with the Communist representatives 
of China and Russia here. 

Although Bidault has been meeting for 
talks with Molotov, the French insist that 
no cease-fire offer has yet been made and 
that if and when one is made it would have 
to be carefully considered by the Laniel 
government in Paris. The growing belief is 
that the French will want international con- 
trola and that they will be backed in this by 
the British. 

Controls enforced by the United Nations 
for a cease-fire line might be the only way 
by which outwardly at least the differences 
of the Western allies could be reconciled. 
But, at best, in the American view it would 
be a face-saving device with the likelihood 
that Communist infiltration would circum- 
vent any controls. 

The divisions among the Western powers 
come down to a fundamentally different view 
of the Communist threat. As the British and 
the other Commonwealth powers—aAustralia 
and Canada—see it, the United States is pro- 
posing to use arms in Indochina to put down 
an internal reyolution which is not in actual 
fact Communist imperialism, 

In a private talk with this reporter one of 
the Commonwealth delegates put it as fol- 
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lows: “How can anyone possibly think that 
a wave of planes over Indochina could stop 
the infiltration which is everywhere? A 
hundred waves of planes could not reverse 
the feelings of those who believe they are 
throwing off the colonial yoke.” 

But the logic of Dulles’ position remains in 
the American view unassailable. Any com- 
promise will give southeast Asia to the Com- 
munists, and, therefore, military resistance 
must be continued if a way can possibly be 
found short of America going in alone, which 
is ruled out by all policymakers here. 

Because the perspective of the European 
allies is so different, Dulles is becoming a 
somewhat lonely figure at this conference. 
He goes right on insisting that there can be 
no letdown in Indochina. For this view he 
has little support. It is also the official 
American view that the loss of Dien Bien 
Phu will not mean the loss of the war. 
American military intelligence rates the 
Communist threat in the delta area as not 
so serious as the French appraisal. 

This optimism must be taken with a 
larger dose of skepticism since official Amer- 
ican reporting on the Indochinese war has 
always been overly optimistic. Nor does it 
take into account the shaky political situa- 
tion in France where the loss of Dien Bien 
Phu seems certain to bring savage political 
reprisals. 

Already between Paris and Saigon angry 
recriminatory telegrams are being exchanged. 
Supreme Commander General Henri Navarre 
is blaming the timing of the Geneva Con- 
ference for the plight of the fort and its 
nearly exhausted defenders, Paris is passing 
the blame back to Navarre. 

The Communist Chinese by demanding 
impossible terms for a cease-fire may still 
unite the West. But that is counting on 
almost too much luck. 


Time To Stop Dragging Feet in Cal-Sag 
Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the passage of the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill makes imperatiye the passage by 
this Congress of an appropriation bill 
for the Calumet-Sag Waterway. I have 
spoken many times on the urgency of 
this matter. Now that the St. Lawrence 
project is assured surely the 83d Con- 
gress will not continuc to drag its feet 
on the rest of the program to give our 
country a system of inland waterways 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Let it not be said of us that we went 
half way and then stopped. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the last paragraph of a letter from Henry 
C. Woods, chairman of the board of 
Sahara Coal Co., of Chicago: 

If this bill (St. Lawrence seaway) is passed 
I think that you should give those people 
in the midcontinent and especially those 
in Chicago, the right also to ship by river 
through the port of New Orleans from Chi- 
cago. This involves your voting for an ap- 
propriation called the Cal-Sag project. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no excuse 
for further delay in providing the money 
for an immediate start on the work of 
construction, 
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President of National Association of Reg- 
istered Nursing Homes Testifies Before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committce in Support of H. R. 7700, a 
Bill Providing Mortgage Guaranty of 
Loans for Construction of Health Facili- 
ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Zuzie Siegal, president of the National 
Association of Registered Nursing 
Homes, made a very important state- 
ment before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee outlining the 
needs of the nursing home operators for 
some method of financing loans for the 
construction of additional facilities, 
Her testimony is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Zuzie Siegal and I am 
the president of the National Association of 
Registered Nursing Homes. Our association 
consists of memberships in 33 States. The 
members are operators of nursing homes 
throughout the Nation and they are the type 
of people who provide a perfect cross-section 
of thinking and ability in the care of 
chronically ill, convalescent, and infirm pa- 
tients. They represent, in total, many hun- 
dreds of years of practical experience, which 
as we must all admit, is something that this 
field particularly requires. 

The National Association of Registered 
Nursing Homes is the oldest organization 
of its kind in the United States. It is a non- 
profit association composed of nursing and 
convalescent-home owners and operators 
pledged to the improvement of standards 
and ethics. The officers, all of whom own 
or operate one or more institutions, serve 
the association without compensation of 
any kind. Many of the members of this asso- 
ciation have 30 or 40 years’ experience and 
are well qualified both by education and sery- 
ice to speak on the problems of caring for the 
aged, convalescent, infirm, and chronic 
patient. 

In my opinion, and I am certain I express 
the views of all the members of the associa- 
tion, no group truly interested in the care 
of the sick could possibly oppose any bill 
which is intended to enhance the program 
of medical care. It mut be obvious, there- 
fore, that we favor H. R. 7700 in its intent. 
However, we respectfully submit that in de- 
veloping the intent of this legislation we 
must not overlook those who are going to 
carry out this intent. In my opinion there 
are several serious omissions in this bill and 
there are a number of thoughts not fully 
expreased. It is to these omissions and 
thoughts that we should like to direct your 
attention, 

However, before discussing our suggestions, 
may we submit to you a few statistics, which 
our study of the testimony on H. R. 7341 
shows to have been neglected. During the 
hearings on H. R. 7341, it has been testified 
that there are 20,000 nursing homes in the 
United States. Assuming for this discussion 
the figure of 20,000 nursing homes, it is im- 
portant to note the following: The average 
capital investment per nursing home is con- 
servatively set at $60,000. The total esti- 
mated investment, therefore, is $1.2 billion. 
The average nursing home has a bed ca- 
pacity of 25, providing therefore, an approxi- 
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mate total of 500,000 beds. For the care of 
its guests, under present standards, each 
nursing home employs, roughly speaking, 1 
Person for every 3 patients, or in round num- 

a total of 170,000 persons, The average 
weekly salary of such employees is about $50, 
Or about $8.5 million weekly. The sum total 
Of these figures cannot help but impress. you 
With the fact that we who address you on 
H. R. 7700 today represent a large financial 
Stake in the American economy. 

We suggest that the most serious omission 
in H. R. 7700 is the failure to mention the 
Proprietary nursing home. This is of serious 
concern to us because it very definitely ex- 
cludes this large group of pioneers in the 
field of nursing home care from benefits 
which are provided for those who have fol- 
lowed. It is a generally recognized fact in 
the field of medical care that the private 
agencies have always led and that the so- 
Called nonprofit governmental agencies have 
Usually followed. 

May we point out to you at this time 
that the terminology used in H. R. 7700, 
as well as in previous bills, with regard to 
Voluntary agencies, requires a little clarifica- 
tion. Voluntary agencies may and do care 
for the sick. In this group of sick are in- 
Cluded those who are able to pay their own 
Way totally, those who pay their way par- 
tially, and those who require total assistance 
from public and private agencies. In re- 
turn for the designation of voluntary these 
Agencies are given many benefits, among 
them tax exemptions, the right to go to the 
community for soliciting of funds, and, of 
Course, a sizable sum of money from tax 
funds. Wherein, we ask, does this volun- 
tary group differ from the ignored propri- 
etary group—ignored.in spite of the fact 
that they carry out and prove the basic 
fundamental tenet in this country; namely, 

free enterprise and private initiative?” 
This principle is expanded on page 2, line 
10, of the bill and I quote “solutions to 
the people's health needs can and should 
be attained through free enterprise and pri- 
vate initiative.” Let us at no time lose 
Sight of this all-important fundamental of 
Our political and economic life, 

Just as do the voluntary institutions, we, 
the proprietary nursing homes in this coun- 
try, admit people who are able to pay their 
Way, people who can only partially pay their 
Way, and people for whom private and gov- 
ernmental agencies have assumed responsi- 
bility. The unhappy difference is that we 
have no tax exemptions, no right of fund 
Solicitation, and no recourse to tax funds 
in charitable institution budgets. Ours, 
therefore, is a very, very difficult role. We 
are a recognized member of the medical 
Care team in the total overall medical care 
Program, locally, statewide, and nationally, 
yet for some reason, which we choose to 
believe is purely oversight, no mention is 
Made in this bill, H. R. 7700, of the propri- 
etary nursing home, 

We hope that you will bear with us if 
We recall to this committee's mind testi- 
Mony on H. R. 7341, In the testimony to 
Which we refer the question was asked by 
One of the committee whether the nursing 

mes fear competition or whether they fear 
the higher standards which would be set 
by the allocation of money to voluntary in- 
Stitutions only, We wish to call to your 
Attention the fact that nursing-home opera- 
tion is a profession and not a business, We 
Wish further to call to your attention that 
it is not competition we object to, but unfair 
competition. Our position on the medical- 
Care team has a Parallel. This parallel is 
that we, in a sense, are much like the physi- 
Clan who practices his profession without 
Tear that any other physician's standards are 
Any higher, but who objects strenuously to 
hutthical competition on the part of his 
how physicians. We ask no special favors, 

ut neither do we expect that assistance 
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generously given to others will be 
so as to miss our capable and experienced 
hands. 

When, therefore, H. R. 7700 provides for 
mortgage insurance on loans which may be 
made by private banks for the purpose of 
improving the medical care in any commu- 
nity, who can say that any r: mem- 
ber of the medical-care team should not 
benefit from such legislation? The nursing 
homes, because of their pioneering status, 
have had to take a tremendous amount of 
criticism. They have taken It, and they have 
steadily progressed. As you probably know, 
there was a time when public agencies came 
to our then infant association for advice and 
guidance in the preparation of standards 
for nursing homes. Have all of us forgotten 
the horrors of the old almshouse? Even the 
very earliest of proprietary nursing homes 
represented an unquestioned improvement 
over the poorhouse. We merely ask now that 
through the inclusion of proprietary nurs- 
ing homes in the benefits provided in H. R. 
7700 you make It possible for us to improve 
further the facilities which we originated 
and initiated in this country. That, we 
sincerely believe, is not asking too much. 


In its declaration of policy this bill states, 
“It is the conviction of the Congress that 
there is a serious need throughout the coun- 
try for a greater number of hospitals and 
related medical relief and services than now 
exist or are being planned under existing 
programs.“ Whether we find ourselves in 
total or partial agreement on this point we 
do want to point out that such need may 
well be local in nature and that it is a fact 
that some parts of the country are quite 
well provided for through existing proprie- 
tary nursing home facilities. No one will 
deny that in some areas there are insufficient 
beds, and other areas there are vacancies. 
Be it distinctly understood, however, that it 
can be readily proven that in those areas 
where the shortage does not exist that the 
explanation can be found in the fact that 
the proprietary nursing homes have pro- 
vided the facilities. 

Our cooperation we now offer In an ex- 
tended form. Just as we have cooperated 
with governmental, hospital, and welfare 
agencies, and various social private agencies, 
go now are we prepared to cooperate with 
any medical group plan which may choose 
to make use of our facilities. The public 
stands in constantly increasing need of nurs- 
ing care. If this need is to be met, it is 
Obvious that proprietary nursing homes, the 
organization best suited to provide this care, 
should most certainly be included in the 
planning, 

There is one more item which was not at 
all brought out in previous testimony on 
H. R. 7341, which bears directly on our con- 
tention that the proprietary nursing home 
has a legitimate, esteemed place in the med- 
ical care team in this country. Psycholo- 
gists, social workers, and people in general 
who are interested in the humane aspects of 
patient care (and on this point we are cer- 
tain we will have the backing of Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby) will agreed that the 
primary concern in any medical-care pro- 
gram is the patient. Having agreed on that 
can anyone with proper conscience maintain 
that institutional atmosphere Is preferable 
to the type of home-like, friendly, loving care 
atmosphere which is provided in the pro- 
prietary type of nursing homes. Many of 
these patients come from institutions where 
they have spent months and years, They 
come into surroundings which are main- 
tained to provide them once again with a 
feeling of home and friends and not wards 
and crisp, impersonal uniforms. Proprietary 
nursing homes offer many advantages over 
institutionalized, large, cold bulldings. 
Nursing homes are located near the patient’s 
relatives and friends. The patients are given 
new family within the home and above all, 
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they are given an opportunity to retain the 
small vestige of pride and self respect which 
is left to them in their remaining years. 

Is there really a need for the creation of 
new institutions when the simple expedient 
of a mortgage-insurance plan can make it 
possible for those who have the best know- 
how to do the job expeditiously, efficiently, 


and economically? 


One final point that we want to make in 
addition to what we have already said. We 
wish to quote from the testimony of the 
hearing before your committee on H, R, 
7341, held on February 4 and 5, 1954, where, 
on page 108 your Honorable Chairman 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON stated: 

“Certainly, there is no intention to pre- 
clude your organization and the homes that 
it represents from having the heip that is 
contemplated under H. R. 7700, and if it has 
not been drawn specifically enough to make 
it certain that you would have that, I would, 
as the introducer of that bill, haye no ob- 
jection to amending it in that particular, 
although at this moment I do not think it 
will need that amendment, I wish to assure 
you that the intention is to assist in the 
operations such as you are representing here 
this morning. 

Mr, Clerk, will you give several copies of 
H. R. 7700 to Mr. Muse and, too, the state- 
ment in connection with it that I issued, 
so that he may be assured of what I am 
saying.” 

We feel certain that the chairman, Mr. 
WOLverTon, meant what he said and it is on 
that score that we request that this patent 
omission in the bill as it is presently written 
be corrected. We therefore ask your honor- 
able body to make the necessary insertions, 
changes, and clarifications so as to include 
the proprietary nursing homes in the pro- 
visions of H. R. 7700. We note that such in- 
sertions, changes, and clarifications would 
be in order in the following sections: 

(a) Declaration of Policy and Purposes, 
section 701. 

(b) Definitions, section 702. 

(c) Eligibility for Medical Facility Serv- 
ice, section 706. 

(d) And in any other portions of the bill 
necessary to effectuate the changes re- 
quested. 

We are most grateful for the courtesy you 
have extended and for the opportunity you 
have given us to express our thoughts on 
this particular legislation. We are encour- 
aged by the knowledge that legislation re- 
garding this very important segment of the 
medical field is being given such thorough 
and intelligent consideration, 


“Alternatives in Indochina: United States 
Intervention for a Regulated Peace,” 
According to a French Writer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just received a letter from a 
personal friend and a well-known French 
writer who sets forth the position of the 
French citizen in no mistakable terms 
on the subject of the present situation 
in Indochina, I will not use his name 
but if Members of this body are inter- 
ested in knowing who he is, I will be glad 
to furnish his name. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am including at this 
point an excerpt from his letter under 
date of April 28, 1954: 

May I take this opportunity of telling you 
how deeply the Dien Bien Phu tragedy has 
moved the French Nation. It was obvious to 
all, as soon as the Viets unmasked their 
artillery, obtained through China and pre- 
sumed to be of Czech make, that our men 
could not withstand the pressure placed 
upon them. We were all suspended to the 
radio, hanging on for news of them, 

y those of us who have some experi- 
ence of war, that they were able to hold out 
so long. I think you should know of the 
spirit in which the troops hastily rounded 
up in France went to something which was 
obviously quite hopeless and must end in 
their death or capture. 

It may well seem surprising to you that 
so important a troop was placed in a posi- 
tion where it could not be unblocked by 
relief columns. I was during the whole war 
associated with Navarre, and especially in 
the years of occupation worked with him 
and learned something of his mind. It is 
my impression that he was faced with the 
problem of keeping as much territory as 
possible as a basis for future operations, by 
allied forces, and he had not the manpower 
for defense. I am inclined to think that 
the Dien Bien Phu 3 was a eed 
outlandishly to draw o e ene 
and gain suis toward the coming of the 
rainy season, I may of course be wrong. 
I do know that his obsession was the lack 
of adequate forces to conduct the campaign 
_as he thought should be done. 

Now what? It is proven that we cannot 
muster in that distant place enough forces 
to come to a victorious conclusion or eyen 
to hold off permanently and wear out the 
forces of the opponent. Consequently the 
time has come when either our allies must 
intervene with their forces, or we must nego- 
tlate. This is the unanimous feeling of the 
French public, Ispeak without any personal 
knowledge of the situation in Indochina, but 
with ample knowledge of the currents of feel- 
ing here. There are those who would prefer 
allied intervention to negotiation, there are 
those who would prefer negotiation and fear 
the consequences of allied intervention. But 
I know of no one who believes we can con- 
tinue to go it alone as we have done since the 
end of 1946. 

Indeed if the French Government were to 
commit itself to pursue the war without any 
military help from its allies, only material 
help, there would ensue an erosion of the 
political regime. 

I appreciate that a difficult choice lies 
before you. It does not seem to me un- 
natural that it should come to you, as in fact 
France has no special interests in Indochina, 
Our economic interests are far too unim- 
portant to weigh in the balance, we have 
divested ourselves of our political rights in 
favor of the Associated States. We sustain 
this war for only two reasons, which are not 
special to us. In order to defend a common 
strategic interest of the West, which is only 
faintly perceived here, and in order to protect 
the Christian and other elements of the 
population against the brutalities of Com- 
munist rule: this is far more vividly here 
than the former motive. 

However strong the second motive, it is 
insufficient to inspire ceaseless sacrifice of our 
best men, unshared by our allies, It may 
well be that Indochina is not an adequate 
occasion to send our American troops, but 
French public opinion feels that it is then 
mot an adequate occasion to expend our 
troops. The time has come when our allies 
must either come in with their men or ap- 
prove our withdrawal and help us to make it 
honorable. 

I do not know what solution is possible 
if negotiation is resorted to. The Indian- 
British solution seems to be partition at the 
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16th I do not know whether this 
would be acceptable to the opponent. It is 
rife with difficulties on our side, not on ac- 
count of the French but on account of our 
Vietnam partners who are indignant at the 
thoughts, and one understands them. How- 
ever, the solution adopted, I think regret- 
tably, in Korea, creates a precedent. If this 
solution were accepted by the others and 
forced upon our Vietnam partners, there is 
no doubt that our cooperation with them 
would become very difficult. 

Some decision must intervene in a matter 
of weeks: either allied Intervention or nego- 
tiation, French public opinion will not, I 
feel convinced, support the continuation of 
the present policy. 

Thank you for bearing with me. 

Very sincerely yours, 


—  ———— 


Canada Reaction to Seaway Mixed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks and include a newspaper 
article, I append a news dispatch with 
an Ottawa dateline published in the 
New York Times on May 8, 1954, which 
completely bears out my contention that 
Canada wants to build the St. Lawrence 
seaway without interference from the 
United States. Why we do not let them 
do it and thereby save $105 million is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Whether we participate in this project 
or not, Canada will control it as she does 
now, and it makes no difference what 
we do, because whatever tolls that may 
be charged must be agreeable to us under 
the treaty agreements between our two 
countries. It would be most embarrass- 
ing if Canada refuses to consider the 
charging of tolls at all. 

I hope my colleagues will read this 
factual article by Tania Long, the ex- 
perienced correspondent of the New York 
Times: 

CANADA REACTION TO SEAWAY MIxeD—GOVERN- 
MENT COOL—SEES ACTION AS UNILATERAL— 
Many Crimes WELCOME UNIrep Srarzs 
DECISION 


(By Tania Long) 

OTTAWA, May 7.—Official Ottawa did not 
share today in the rejoicing of many Cana- 
dian cities and inland harbors over the final 
approval by Congress of its St. Lawrence 
seaway bill. 

While municipal authorities happily pre- 
dicted a new era of industrial expansion and 
prosperity as a result of the long-awaited 
project, the Government's attitude remained 
cool, 

The view was that if the United States 
wanted to participate with Canada in a joint 
construction program it should put forward 
some proposal to that effect. No such pro- 
posal having been made, Canada was offi- 
cially, at least, going ahead with plans to 
build the seaway on its own. 

Canada’s position was clearly stated by 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent last night 
when he told the House of Commons that 
he was ready to discuss with the United 
States any suggestion it might have for the 
construction of the seaway provided it did 
not incur additional delays. 
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The passage of the United States bill is 
not regarded here as an offer to participate 
with Canada in the billion-dollar project, 
which will open the Great Lakes to deep-sea 
shipping. 

Rather, it is considered as a unilateral 
action on the part of the United States to 
build within United States territory a canal 
and locks along 46 miles of the International 
Rapids sectlon of the river. 


CANADA IS UNCOMMITTED 


Canada, it is noted with some emphasis 
here, is In no way committed to a joint 
participation with the United States in the 
seaway. Twenty years ago and even as late 
as 7 years ago when tentative agreements 
were drawn up by the two nations for a 
joint program, only to fail to win congres- 
sional approval, Canada was eager to share 
in the project. 

It is suggested now that were it not for 
the protracted negotiations necessary before 
a truly international project could be worked 
out, on a 50-50 basis, Canada would have 
preferred such a solution to the one that 
might evolve as a result of United States 
action. 

This is, that the United States will build 
a part of the project on its own, and that 
Canada will do the major work of enlarging 
and deepening the channels from Montreal 
to Lake Erie on her own. 

Rather than this, Canada would greatly 
prefer to build an all-Canadian seaway. 
Since 1951, Canada has made no secret of 
the fact she hoped the United States would 
only come into the power phase of the whole 
program and stay out of the seaway. 

Complete control by Canada would have 
many advantages. In the first place Canada 
would benefit more financially than if she 
shared tolls and other revenue. 

Second, it is unofficially estimated that an 
all-Canadian seaway would be cheaper to 
construct. This is advanced as one argument 
that Canada might use to urge the United 
States to alter its present plans. 

As matter stand, Canadian thought on the 
question may be summed up with the words, 
“too Uttle and too late.” - 


Canadians say that the cost of the United 
States project comes to only one-third of 
what Canada will have to spend in complet- 
ing the work and there is regret that the 
American offer to participate has come at a 
time when Canada was quite ready to build 
the seaway alone. 

As expressed in a lead editorial in the Ot- 
tawa Citizen, the “historic event would have 
been hailed with more enthusiasm in this 
country had it happened a few years earlier.” 

As it is, the editorial says “Canada’s own 
Plans for an independent enterprise are so 
far advanced that this tardy measure is more 
an embarrassment than a source of satisfac- 
tion.” 

The Toronto Telegram takes a similar line 
but adds, “The prospect that the seaway 
when built may remain a football of Ameri- 
can politics and subject to malicious investi- 
gation by dimwit Congressmen cools off any 
Canadian enthusiasm at this late date for 
praising the House of Representatives for 
voting for the seaway.“ 

In the meantime, until the United States 
makes the next move, whether in a proposal 
for joint participation in the seaway or in 
some other form, the Canadian Government 
intends to stand pat on its last officlal com- 
munication to the United States. 

This was a memorandum from the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs to the United States 
Ambassador here dated January 9, 1953. 

It stated that having noted President Tru- 
man's observation that there was still an 
opportunity for the United States to join in 
building the St. Lawrence seawny, the Ca- 
nadian Government was prepared to discuss 
any proposal made by the United States pro- 
viding it would cause no serious delay te the 
completion of the whole seaway. 
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Tt is obvious therefore that if the United 
States wants to participate it will have to 
Open negotiations immediately for some form 
It joint operation of the seaway. A large 
number of important details—such as for 
instance, the equitable levying of tolls—re- 
mains to be ironed out by the two countries. 


Mixen FEELINGS IN MONTREAL 

Montnrat, May 7.—This port, Canada’s 
largest, had mixed feelings today over the 
Ultimate effects of the St. Lawrence seaway 
Project. 

It welcomed congressional approval of the 
>roject with reservation since it shares with 

ew York grave misgivings over its future 
Once the seaway is completed. This was 
apparent in much of the comment offered on 
the legislation. 

The chamber of commerce said cautiously 
1 t “nobody can be sure at this stage what 
5 effects of the seaway will be on Montreal. 

ut a locality cannot stand in the way of 

development of the whole country.” 

J. P. Boyle, president of the Shipping Fed- 
ration of Canada, the representative body 
Of the country's private shipping interests, 
Said there would be no immediate concern 
Since the seaway would not be a reality at 

ast until 1960. 

“There is some fear that the port will be 
bypassed as a great shipping center. But, 
although there is strong sectional opposition 
to it, we can't impede progress. The seaway 
Will benefit all Canada,” he said. 

The strongest fear is that Montreal will 

a whistle stop on the run into the 

Critics believe most foreign ships on 

St. Lawrence will be designed for passage 

to the lakes so that the major share of 

ward and outward freight won't even touch 
port. 

Several prominent authorities have done 
their best to debunk these theories. 

HARBOR REMODELING PLANNED 

A committee of Federal engineers ap- 
Pointed 3 years ago reported emphatically 
that Montreal's title of “world’s largest in- 
land port” would not become a hollow boast 
utter completion of the seaway. 

It has already been shown that Montreal's 
Value as a defense, supply, and production 
Post would be incalculable in another war if 

Seaway becomes a reality. A vast remod- 
Of the harbor already is planned, allow- 

S berthing space for more ships. 

Navigation will be made easier through 
elimination of the powerful St. Mary’s cur- 
Tent, which washes along the harbor now. 

dustrial sites created by reclamation of 
Tiver areas will bring industry closer to ship- 
Ment points, 
eh. Gerlek D. McCaffrey, traffic manager of 
m © Central Commerce & Navigation Co., 
2 recently the seaway would bring a boom 

ather than a decline to Montreal. 
“ue noted that the seaway would limit the 
Of ships. Apart from that, vessels using 
1 channel probably would have to lighten 
* and stop off on the way out. Then too 

Ntreal has standing facilities that it would 

any lake port years to rival. 

Nonetheless, the predominant feeling 

ng shipping officials is walt and see.” 


The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
Should like at this time to insert in the 
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Recorp, by request, the following three 
letters in favor of the Bryson bill which 
place liquor advertising under certain 
prohibitions: 


CENTRAL METHODIST CHURCH, 
Arlington, Va., May 4, 1954. 
Hon. JOSEPH BROYHILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BrOYHILL: I am en- 
closing a petition signed by citizens in your 
district. Will you do us the favor of pre- 
senting this petition to the House and haye 
a note made of it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD? 

Anything that you can do in addition to 
your individual support to get the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, enacted into law will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Very respectfully, 
g J. L. Kut En. 


— 


To Our CONGRESSMAN: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Virginia, 
in view of the appalling toll of murder on 
our highways called to our attention by the 
President, and of the recent frightening dis- 
closures of the Senate hearing on juvenile 
delinquency, urgently beg you to remove un- 
fair inducement to drivers to drink and the 
dangerous influence of sales talk for alcoholic 
beverages being channeled into our very 
homes over the air to the eyes and ears of 
our children by voting for and passing the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

J. L. Kibler, W. B. Welkinson, Edith B. 
Frank, Frances Manston, Mrs. Cecil Eggles- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bonneville, Marie 
Lindsay, Freda Kibler, Gladys Batman, B. 
G. Kibler, E. B. Miller, C. W. Bragg, Mrs. C. 
W. Bragg, Frank B. Williams, Arlington, Va.; 
Veta V. Donock, Falis Church, Va.; Carl N. 
Lindsey, Mrs. E. F. Ligon, Mrs. L. H. Randall, 
Mae M. Mills, Mrs. Clara Williams, Warren 
A. Hitt, James E. Grim, Mr. C. R. Brooks, G. 
S. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Lear, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Cooper, Mrs. C. I. Lusby, Arlington, Va. 

C. I. Lusby, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Sprinkles, Mr. 
K. L. Johnson, Veeve L. Eldred, Mrs. C. H. 
Georgie, Mr. and Mrs. Willfam E. Clayborne, 
Mrs. Clarence Fleming, Mrs. Nettie Barr, Mrs. 
Clara Hollingsworth, Mrs. Charles Boegett, 
Lois D. Davenport, Virginia L. Brooks, Er- 
nest L. Books, Fairfax, Va.; M. S. Maddox, 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy D. Crawley, Beulah T. Ro- 
land, Henry Maddox, Nell Leybarn, Mrs. El- 
liot, Mrs. H. Maddox, Mrs. Priscilla Packwood, 
Blythe McKenney, Wilma W. Schmidt, Jo- 
seph E. Cooper, Ellen B. Bowler, Dennis 
Kinkaid, Mrs. E. S. Hollady, Virginia R. Har- 
pham, Myrtle N. Kibler, Miriam W. Guy, Ar- 
lington, Va. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We the undersigned, citizens of the United 
States of America, desiring to claim the 
right to be free in our homes, implied in 
articles III and IV of the Bill of Rights, 
earnestly beg you to grant us a hearing on 
and to pass legislation prohibiting the broad- 
casting over radio and TV of advertisements 
of alcoholic beverages, and also to prohibit 
the transportation in Interstate commerce 
of magazines and newspapers carrying such 
advertising. We request that the following 
names be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor: 

Mrs. A. E. McCurdy, Mattie O. Harris, Cora 
L. Worlsey, Julia W. Remhard, Lonia Wilson, 
Anna L. Payne, Lillian W. Payne, Ruth Burke, 
Lucy Gibson, Addie S. Horner, Eleanor M. 
Wilson, Jessie T. Lasswell, Lula M. Huskey, 
Mildred Fairfax, Vesta K. McCurdy, Arville 
E. McCurdy, Moss H. Pennington, Effie J. 
Hill, Louise A. Vliet, A. M. Vilet, L. A. Vliet, 
Mary G. Vliet, Robert O. Pennington, Julia 
F. Fox, D. Eugene Brown, Arlington, Va. 

Lancill Hildebrand, Pearl Jones, H. P. 
Myers, Jessie E. McCubbin, Arlington, Va.; 
Ada D. Everett, Washington, D. C.; E. June 
Rooks, Josephine H. Farmer, Euzela Gran- 
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tham, Grace E. Hamilton, Lottie L. Shepherd, 
Edith Upperco, Alvena Cooper, Carroll Upper- 
co, Mary Douglas, M. A. Dewey Walker, Oda 
Laswell, Jeanette Wilson, Lucy Y. Robinson, 
Bessie Y. Copeland, Allie D. Bawier, Glenn 
T. Bebber, H. L. Bowler, Arlington, Va.; Ruth 
M. Ford, Bowie, Md.; Beatrice T. Hallstorks, 
Washington, D, C.; Mildred M. Riley, Arling- 
ton, Va. 


Hon. JosL T. BROYHILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BROYHILL: Will you please 
promptly present this petition to the House 
and have it noted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp? 

As Christian citizens we hereby petition 
you to request the chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
for a public hearing on Bryson bill (H. R. 
1227) in the near future, to facilitate its 
getting to the House for vote, and then to 
vote for it. We do not like liquor advertising. 

Thank you for the fine things you have 
already done for us. 

Respectfully. 

Ona W. Haverkamp, Marion E. Beard, Helen 
Buskey, Helen T. Hayes, Martha James, Mrs. 
Anna Newcomer, Cora A. Fields, Ida E. Beard, 
Emmie Griggs, Ethel F. Hodgson, Evelyn F, 
Dow, Arlington, Va.; May E. Reamy, Fairfax, 
Va.: Lillie J. Fetter, Maria H. Crahill, Mrs. 
Clare B. Deming, Mrs. Edith F. Johnson, 
Mrs. A. F. Augster, F. W. Haverkamp, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

W. P. Beard, Walter F. Shaw, Arlington, 
Va.; Clyde W. Humphrey, Alexandria, Va.; 
Henry Richert, R, E. Noucher, E. J. Johnson, 
Oliver Whitvellwitz, Jesse J. Bell, H. P, 
Paden, F. N. Dean, Rachel L. Bell, Ruth C, 
Paden, B. C. Harrison, M. E. Waltz, A. F. 
Augster, Sr., Mrs. A. F. Augster, Sr., Mami H, 
Wurts, Le Roy F. Deming, Cris Howard, 
Arlington, Va. 


Modern European Democracy Began in 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid and informative ar- 
ticle, Modern European Democracy Be- 
gan in Poland, written by Rev. Ferdinand 
E. Slejzer, of the Holy Trinity Church, 
Lowell, Mass., appearing in the issue of 
May 8, 1954, of the Pilot, Boston, Mass.: 

MODERN EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY BEGAN IN 

PoLAND 
(By Rev. Ferdinand E. Slejzer) 

“Veni, vidi, vicl” (I came, I saw, I con- 
quered) was the message received by the 
friends of Caesar as he successfully routed 
Pharnaces Ponticus at the first assault. 

“Venimus, vidimus, Deus vicit” (We came, 
we saw, God conquered) was the message 
sent to the Vatican by John Sobieski, King 
of Poland, when he defeated the Turks at 
Vienna and thus saved Christian Europe 
from the flood of Islam. 

Each message pronounced the character 
of a great man. 

One was written in the boisterous tone 
of a Roman; the other with the pious sim- 
plicity of a Pole. One was based on egotism; 
the other on the love of God. Caesar fought 
and conquered for the sake of laurels and 
glory; Sobieski for the love of God and 
religious freedom, 
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In this, Sobieski personifies the freedom- 
loving Pole who despises agression but fights 
religiously for the moral rights of humanity. 
He symbolizes the Poles’ traditional unre- 
lenting struggle against every tyranny—for 
the heart of a Pole beats with respect for 
Justice. 

Poland always strived to live in accord 
with her neighbors as the love of God taught 
her the principles of peace. She was re- 
luctant to form huge armies lest they create 
a martial spirit within, and an unfounded 
suspicion without, the nation. 

This belief was so strong that her neigh- 
bors—Russia, Austria, and Prussia—took ad- 
vantage of the unpreparedness, and in 1773, 
joined their forces and helped themselves 
to a portion of Poland’s territory under the 
guise of bringing order to a chaotic state. 


GREAT DIET 


This treacherous absorption awoke the 
spirit of every Pole. In some 15 years, there 
was achieved, by successive stages, a change 
in the mental life of the nation. The symp- 
toms of the awakening of sound political 
ideas became more and more numerous. 
The light of learning spread. National con- 
sciousness, the consciousness of independ- 
ence from foreign guaranties, was intensi- 
fied. The Great Diet was convoked in 1788. 

“Foreign observers had followed the ac- 
tivities of this congress with skepticism and 
ironical indifference. The Poles were re- 
garded as noisy, troublesome, and childish 
people—outlandish in their ideals, fickle in 
temper, and incapable of great and decisive 
deeds. The problem was whether they 
should live under the tutelage of Russia or 


Prussia, provided they did not lose their 
political existence altogether. So thought 
the world. 


“But after the 3d of May 1791, the 
world began to take the Poles more seriously. 
It was now the general belief that the nation 
would, after all, effect its regeneration if 
only it were allowed to work out its destinies 
undisturbed. The great question now was 
whether the neighboring states would per- 
mit a revival which would in many ways 
alter the balance of power and cut short 
many cherished ambitions.” (R. H. Lord, 
the Second Partition of Poland.) 

At first, Prussia and Austria responded in 
an unexpectedly favorable manner. But, as 
history bears out, in 1793, “the foremost 
ruler in Christendom, served by a well- 
trained army, flushed with military, naval, 
and diplomatic triumphs, and restrained by 
no great state or statesman, deliberately 
elected to assassinate the progressive Re- 
public. Her accomplice, Prussia, was now 
a purblind power whose treachery made its 
greed yet more repulsive.” 

When Catherine of Russia boasted that the 
partition had gone off as smoothly as but- 
ter the Poles might claim that within the 
framework of a smaller state they had proved 
that they could educate and legislate with 
the best. 

But what was this much-lauded constitu- 
tion of the 3d of May? 

Posterity joins the best contemporary 
opinion in deeming the constitution of the 
3d of May one of the greatest achievements 
in Polish history, 

That incandescent moment when King 
Stanislaus and his parliament, having sworn 
to the constitution in the Cathedral of St. 
John, joined in the solemn Te Deum to the 
thunder of the castle guns has never lost 
its inspiration. It had been proved that 
ordered liberty, evolved in England and 
analyzed in France, could be adapted by an- 
other nation to its special needs. The age 
was an age of monarchy, and the Poles had 
long been proud of their republic. Yet, 
while the French uprooted monarchy, the 
Poles made it respectable, 

KUDOS FROM ABROAD 


Edmund Burke compared the French and 
Polish revolutions greatly to the advantage 
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of the latter and passed a noble eulogy upon 
the new document. Best wishes and con- 
gratulatory messages came from the Vatican. 
Plaudits arrived from America and from 
Sweden. Holland issued a commemorative 
medal to observe the constitution’s birth. 
Newspapers and magazines throughout the 
world offered printed laurels to this parch- 
ment of historical human attainment. 

Poland, by the first of the 11 articles, re- 
mained Roman Catholic, but tolerant, save 
of apostasy from the national faith. The 
nobles retained their privileges; townsmen 
remained eligible for ennoblement; agree- 
ments between peasants and their lords came 
within the purview of the law. The legis- 
lature of two chambers was to include as- 
sessors from towns. Apart from sudden 
emergencies, it would meet every 2 years, as 
well as 4 times every century to revise the 
constitution. 

“The ‘liberum veto" and ‘confederation’ 
vanished. The king might propose laws but 
these must be laid before the Diet. He re- 
ceived a suspensive veto from one Diet to 
the next. He shared executive power with 
a council of 6 guardians of the laws, com- 
prising the primate as head of the educa- 
tional commission, and the heads of 5 de- 
partments. The throne remained elective 
but in families. The king, having sworn to 
the constitution, became sacrosanct and ir- 
responsible. He received the rights of par- 
don, of command in war, and of nominanting 
bishops and civil and military officials, but 
the guardians of the laws were always at 
hand to frustrate autocracy. Such was the 
constitution in whose honor a new church, 
that of divine providence was to be built in 
Warsaw.” (The Cambridge History of Po- 
land.) 

“Desiving to make use of the present junc- 
ture in Europe, and of that moment of im- 
pending catastrophe which has restored us 
to ourselves, free from the shameful com- 
mands of foreign violence, valuing dearer 
than life, than personal happiness, the po- 
litical existence, the external independence 
and internal freedom of the nation," the Diet 
passed the Government bill of the third of 
May, 1791. : 

Regarding this constitution as a threat to 
their divine right of rule, the absolute rulers 
of Prussia, Austria, and Russia hastened to 
stille Poland's democracy. The partitions 
of 1793 and 1795 followed. 

And after 123 years of national extinction, 
Poland was reborn as a sovereign state in 
1918 only to be plunged into serfdom once 
again in 1939. 

Attempts even today are being made with 
ruthless cruelty to break the heart and the 
spirit of a gallant people who refuse to sub- 
mit to tyranny. But some people cannot 
be vanquished. The flower of their youth 
may be cut down in battle. Their cities 
may be reduced to rubble. But their spirit 
will survive the tyrant, and will emerge 
strong and victorious when he has been 
overthrown. 

Such a people are the Poles. 


Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is one thing I enjoy more than a good 
laugh it is a real belly laugh. 

I appreciate the sense of humor which 
some of our department heads display 
írom time to time. The country at large 
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has a wrong impression of the lack of 
humor and the inability to joke so often 
attributed to bureaucrats. 

Ancher Nelsen, rural electrification 
administrator, displayed a terrific sense 
of humor with tongue in cheek praise for 
his agency recently in my native New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Nelsen was in New Orleans to tell 
the people down there what a great job 
the REA was doing. He was wonder- 
fully pleased with himself and the man- 
ner in which the REA was operating un- 
der his direction. He was so pleased he 
even had this to say to the folks down 
there who took his statement at face 
value and undoubtedly believed what he 
was saying, because they had no way to 
know what a jocular fellow he was and 
how be enjoyed his little joke. 

Mr. Nelsen said this: 

In the 10 months since I took office REA 
has approved more loans in terms of num- 
ber and amounts than were approved in the 
corresponding period the year before. 

This means that we are aggressively meet- 
ing the needs of the borrowers. 


Now that is really a giggle. 

On the same day that the good and 
well-satisfied Mr. Nelsen was making 
that pretty speech, his own agency, after 
having under consideration for some 4 
years, 10 months of which belonging to 
Mr. Nelsen’s stewardship, was finally 
waking up to learn what its policy was, 

Unbelievable? 

Not if you have ever had any dealings 
with the REA, 

Having in the major part an urban dis- 
trict, I have not previously been thrown 
in contact with the REA on a practical 
basis, although I have always been sus- 
Picious of its expressed intent and the 
manner in which it actually operated. 
This experience has, indeed, been en- 
lightening. 

It all started back in 1950, when a 
group of individuals headed by Mr. John 
E. Potthurst, a leading civic and busi- 
nessman in New Orleans, accepted the 
expressed intentions of the REA at its 
face value. He had not as yet learned 
the true facts about this agency. He 
really believed that the REA wanted to 
supply electricity to rural areas where 
electricity could not otherwise be sup- 
plied. Silly boy. 

First it was one thing and then it 
was another. It was always going to be 
consummated shortly—that “shortly” 
soon became an apparent eternity. 

First one set of question would be 
asked. When they would be answered 
then another set of questions would be 
forthcoming. But the patience of Mr. 
Potthurst and his associates was some- 
thing to admire. Job had nothing on 
them, 

Through the years the stumbling, the 
fumbling, and the bumbling continued 
and still no electricity for the people of 
lower Plaquemines Parish. 

Ah, but a new day was to dawn. A 
new administration came into power. 
The redoubtable Mr. Ancher Nelsen was 
made the Administrator. I breathed a 
sign of relief and satisfaction. I was 
willing to forget the years and months 
which had gone before, because now here 
was action in its finest form and did not 
Mr. Nelsen boast about his expeditious 
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Way of handling things. I did not know 
he was such a jokester at that time. 

Well, after 10 months hagling during 
which time I was promised repeatedly 
that everything would be all right and 
finally saw the application of the folks 
interested sent to the so-called legal de- 
Partment of the REA for a perfunctory 
examination. I was assured and reas- 
Sured, and so was Mr. Pottharst, that 
the signing of the paper was almost a 
Mere formality and perfunctionary piece 
of business. 

What a brute for punishment I was. 
T actually believed them though I dread 
to think that my naivete should leak 
out. < 

Tired by more delay I asked for a 
“yes” or “no” answer by a certain day 
and I got it. 

The answer was “No.” 

Anyway it was the first time that 
Something definite had been said after 
4 years, but imagine my surprise when 
I was informed that it was suddenly dis- 
Covered that it was against the policy 
of the REA to make such loans for rural 
electrification. It took Mr. Nelsen 10 
months to find out what the policy of 
the REA was and he came up with the 
Scintillating observation that the REA 
Was only for farmers and to hell with 
everybody else. That one really threw 
me. I did not recall having read any- 
Where in the law that REA was only for 
farmers so I asked to be shown the law. 
You will enjoy reading the reply. 

I am including my letter and the reply 
So you can wonder how foolish can some 
People get, 

Anyway, it now appears that the policy 
of the REA has been finally established. 

It is all right to lend money to five 
Unqualified individuals, but it is not all 
Tight to lend money to an established 
Small public utilities which only wants 
to do business as an operator under what 
has been called free enterprise. 

The REA, under its existing policy, 
Would much prefer to subsidize a group 
Where there is no chance of getting the 

Payers’ money back than to assist a 
Small concern to help the people of a 
Specific area. 

It matters little to the REA that this 
Small utility company has spent much 
Money on the false promises of the REA. 
It means little to the REA that actual 
Work orders were issued. After all they 
Were only scraps of paper. 

Anyway, here is the chronological 
Story of this fantastic transaction as 
furnished to me by Mr. Pottharst. Read 
it and you will understand why Mr. 

elsen's remarks at New Orleans gave 
Me such a belly laugh. 

At the end I am also including the let- 

from Mr. Fred H. Strong; my letter 
him asking what does he mean “only 
farmers can get aid”; and then his reply 
me. They are all good for a laugh, 


but unfortunately there is tragedy in 


laugh because as usual the taxpayer 
and the little fellow gets it in the neck 
and the bureaucrat sits back and gets 
laugh at the Congress. But why 
Should he not laugh because Congress 
Will not do anything at all about it. 
b The moral of this experience is that 
Ureaucrats and bureaucracy have not 
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changed a bit even if the name of the 
party has changed from Democrat to 
Republican. 

Here is the story for the record—but 
remember the people still do not have 
the electricity and the chances they will 
not get electricity as long as the REA 
takes years to make decisions and 
months to determine policy and inter- 
pret the law to its own satisfaction: 

LOUISIANA 27—PLAQUEMINES 


Mr. Kenneth C, Barranger wrote Mr. E. E. 
Karns, REA, August 15, 1949, reorganizing 
limited profit corporation of electric cooper- 
ative for line to run from Venice, across the 
river, 8 miles down east bank to Pilottown, 
then 18 miles from there to Burrwood. 

Letter application to REA, October 22, 
1949, $488,000 for purchasing and installing 
dual fuel (natural gas) powerplant, 

Application for generating plant alloca- 
tion with REA by Peoples Utilities, Novem- 
ber 2, 1949: Loutsiana—27 plaquemines, 

Capacity of plant, 5,000 kilowatts. 

Estimated cost of generating plant includ- 
ing substation at plant, $970,000. 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Mr. Karns January 25, 
1959, submitting application for loan of 
$520,189; $194,815*of this for extension of 
distribution system to areas not now served, 
and $325,374 for installation of new equip- 
ment, 

Congressman Hisernt wired Mr. Pottharst 
February 3, 1950: “Karns assures will expe- 
dite to fullest. * * * Involves powerplant 
heavy rural construction. Necessary studies 
must be made before final action taken. 
Will take few weeks to complete.” 

Mr. Karns wired Mr. Pottharst February 7, 
1950: “Application under study. Unable to 
predict time limit for final decision.” 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Congressman HÉBERT 
June 14, 1950: “All legal technicalities are 
dispensed with. * * * The last time we 
talked with them they said what with people 
going on vacations and other very simple 
projects to lend money to, they had put ours 
off (because it was a tough one) until they 
had plenty of time.” 

Congressman Hésert wrote Mr. Pottharst 
July 3, 1950, that he was that day advised 
by Mr. K. T. Hutchinson, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, that ap- 
plication for loan funds submitted by Peo- 
ples Utilities, Inc., presents some rather 
complex problems because funds have been 
requested to finance the purchase and in- 
stallation of a generating unit in company’s 
existing generating plant, as well as funds 
to finance rural distribution facilities, and 
that he hopes a decision on application can 
be reached within next 60 to 90 days. 

Mr. Barranger wrote a memo to Mr. 
Pottharst September 7, 1950, to the effect that 
Mr. Karns had Advised him over the phone 
that morning that he had reopened the file 
and was writing Mr, Tom Hardeman, his fleld 
man, to come to New Orleans on Monday or 
Tuesday of coming week to confer with Mr. 
Waldermar Nelson (Peoples Utilities’ engi- 
neering firm). Mr. Karns told him that 
classification of consumers and load esti- 
mates should be gone over again, that ac- 
cording to present estimates, the loan on the 
existing lines is Increasing too rapidly. Mr. 
Karns mentioned that the estimated cost of 
construction of the line from Venice to 
Burrwood and Port Eads had jumped from 
$180,000 to $300,000. 

Information in great detail given to Mr. 
Tom Hardeman on September 15, 1950, in line 
with foregoing. 

Congressman Her wrote 
Brannan, Department of Agriculture, Octo- 
ber 5, 1950, that the matter was hanging 
fire for over a year, that he had phoned Mr. 
Karns that date and was informed by him 
ue be disposed of at some future 
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Senator Rossxrx. Lonc wrote Administra- 
tor Wickard, REA, Washington, on October 
12, 1950, that 1 year had elapsed since he had 
a conference with some of their officials, and 
requesting prompt action. T 

Mr. Karns wired Mr. Pottharst October 19, 
1950: “Relative letter regarding joint use of 
facilities regret final recommendations can- 
not be made until application for a loan has 
been approved.” 

Con Hésrer sent Mr. Pottharst on 
October 20, 1950, a copy of a letter from Mr, 
Hutchinson, Acting Secretary, Agriculture 
Department, dated October 18, 1950, advising 
that “the only simple answer that could have 
been given up to now would have been dis- 
approval of the application for loan funds 
for this project.” Mr. Hutchinson further 
stated: 

“The first request for REA assistance in 
meeting the electric needs of the people in 
the area around Pilottown and Burrwood 
came in the form of a letter dated August 15, 
1949, requesting information regarding form- 
ing cooperative, Application for loan to co- 
operative was submitted October 25, 1949. 
Within a month REA completed preliminary 
studies and four pro emerged, Two 
discarded immediately as unfeasible because 
of limited number of potential customers to 
be served and because of the unusually high 
costs of wholesale power, construction, and 
operation which could be anticipated. Third 
possibility was purchase of the facllities of 
Peoples Utilities by a cooperative to serve 
entire area; this was dropped because cost of 
acquisition, $700,000, was found to be too 
high to allow for reasonable rates and re- 
payment of the loan, 

“Sole remaining possibility seemed to be 
loan to Peoples Utilities to serve all those in 
the area wanting electricity, and Mr. J. E, 
Pottharst, for the company, was so informed, 
On January 25, 1950, an application was sub- 
mitted for loan in amount $520,189. By 
middle of June all requested data was sub- 
mitted, and REA members began prepara- 
tion of a detailed loan recommendation for 
Administrator's consideration. Questions of 
feasibility and loan security were narrowed 
down to two rather fundamental items: 

“1. Peoples Utilities, because already mort- 
gaged, apparently not in position to give REA 
adequate security for loan. 

“2. Company, even before reducing rates as 
indicated would be done to bring rates in line 
with others in area, was operating at loss 
averaging about $1,000 per month. 


~ “Until these two points could be cleared 


up, no loan could be approved, 

“REA undertook to develop solutions to 
these problems, Some thought was given 
to possibility of setting up a subsidiary cor- 
poration which would then be in position 
to offer first mortgage as security for Gov- 
ernment loan, but no realistic basis could 
be found for separating facilities for such 
subsidiary. 

“During August REA learned company had 
under consideration substantial refinancing 
on its own initiative, which might strengthen 
company position for further consideration 
of Government loan, however, this would 
change financial structure of company and 
render useless much of survey completed 
last spring. As soon as applicant has com- 
pleted refinancing REA will be in position 
to take additional steps towards a decision 
on feasibility of loan.” 

Congressman H&sert wrote Mr. Pottharst 
November 29, 1950, that he was that day 
advised by Mr. Claude Wickard, Administra- 
tor, REA, that representative of Power Divi- 
sion of his Administration would be sent to 
New Orleans on December 4, 1950, to meet 
with fieldmen of Finance and Loan Divisions 
to discuss application. 

Mr. Karns wired Mr. Pottharst November 
29, 1950, that meeting would be held at 
Monteleone Hotel, then proceed to area to 
be served, and asking if Mr. Pottharst, at- 
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torney and engineer could meet with them 
on December 4, 1950, with available details 
to assist with study. Mr. Pottharst wired 
Mr. Karns interested parties would be on 
hand December 4, 1950. 

Mr. E. F. Renshaw, regional head, Appli- 
cations and Loans Division, REA, wrote Mr. 
Barranger May 21, 1951, “unable to say when 
our study will be completed but assure you 
we will give it every possible consideration.” 

Mr. Wickard, Administrator, REA, wrote 
Congressman Hésret June 8, 1951, that re- 
vised application submitted by Plaquemines 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., in February 1951, 
is for 68 miles of line to serve 236 customers 
near mouth of Mississippi River, that consid- 
erable work has been gone into, and preb- 
lems encountered very difficult; that under 
the plan as now proposed the cooperative 
contemplates purchasing wholesale power 
from Peoples Utilities, Inc., and that REA 
had recently written Peoples Utilities, Inc., 
for proposal and if they agree to supply a 
satisfactory wholesale rate to the coopera- 
tive, REA will be in position to resume their 
studies of the loan application, 

Mr. Barranger sent June 11, 1951, to Mr. 
Thomas B, Dunphy, Head, Power Procure- 
ment Division, REA, copy of contract sub- 
mitted to Plaquemines Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., by Peoples Utilities, Inc. 

Receipt of Mr. Barranger's letter June 11; 
1951, to Mr. Dunphy, acknowledged by Mr. 
E. F. Renshaw, Section Head, Applications 
and Loans Division, REA on July 23, 1951, 
advising they were proceeding to analyze the 
feasibility of the application based on rate 
contained in proposal, 

Mr. William C. Wise, Acting Administra- 
tor, REA, wrote Senator Lone on September 
18, 1951, that according to the terms of the 
contract submitted by Peoples Utilities to 
Plaquemines Electric Cooperative, the aver- 
age cost of power would be approximately 
4 cent per kilowatt-hour, which is far in 
excess of what REA-financed borrowers in 
Louisiana are paying for purchased power, 
and that it was believed that they would be 
in a position to make a decision within the 
near future. 

On September 24, 1951, Mr. William C. Wise, 
Acting Administrator, authorized allotment 
on Form ADM-125A, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, REA, controlled mate- 
rial allotment serial No. 8-6934, system desig- 
nation, Louisiana 27 Plaquemines, of 64,800 
pounds of copper wire for third quarter of 
1952. 

On October 2, 1951, Mr. Thomas B. Dunphy 
wrote Mr. Barranger that while previous dis- 
cussions with Peoples Utilities indicated 
average cost of purchased power would ap- 
proximate 1.25 cent per kilowatt-hour the 
average cost of power under the proposed rate 
schedule before adjustment by the “All Com- 
modities Index” would be 1.91 cent per kilo- 
watt-hour for 300 hours use of maximum 
allowable demand, which is still above the 
level of feasibility for the proposed loan. Mr. 
Dunphy suggested that negotiations with 
Peoples Utilities, Inc. be reopened for the 
purpose of agreeing upon a contract approxi- 
mately the “Standard Contract Form” at- 
tached to his letter of October 2, 1951 and 
Providing average power cost approaching 
1.25 cent level mentioned in earlier discus- 
sions, and that the possibility of supply from 
the system of Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
should be more thoroughly investigated from 
the viewpoint of competitive cost and ade- 
quacy of service as compared with Peoples 
Utilities, Inc. 

On November 16, 1951, Mr. William H. Cal- 
laway, Section Head, Applications and Loan 
Division, REA, wrote Mr. Barranger that field 
appraisal would be made early part of Decem- 
ber of the entire area to be served eventually 
by Plaquemines Electric Cooperative prior to 
REA giving final consideration to their ap- 
Plication for loan. 

Mr, Thomas Dunphy wrote Mr. Barranger 
December 21, 1951, giving schedules under 
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which cooperatives in Louisiana were pur- 
chasing electric service from Louisiana Power 
& Light Co., Gulf States Utilities Co., and 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 

Mr, William C. Wise, Deputy Administrator 
wrote Congressman Hiserr on January 28, 
1952, that REA were considering the applica- 
tion for a loan from the Plaquemines Electric 
Cooperative, Inc. 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Mr. Barranger April 
22, 1952, offering to reduce rates of Peo- 
ples Utilities to Cooperative, which data Mr. 
Barranger sent on to Mr. Calloway and Mr. 
Dunphy on April 23, 1952. 

On May 2, 1952, Mr. R. E. Payne, Section 
Engineer, Engineering Division, REA, Wash- 
ington, advised Peoples Utilities that due to 
the necessity for providing assistance to the 
telephone program it had been decided to 
give certain field engineers specialized train- 
ing in telephone engineering to more 
actively participate, and that Mr. Sprout, 
field engineer, would be absent from his 
headquarters from May 8, 1952, to June 13, 
1952, and requesting that all routine matters 
requiring his attention be deferred until his 
return. 

On October 2, 1952, Mr. Herbert Wales wrote 
Mr. Pottharst (acting for Mr. John W. Scott, 
Director, Southwest Area Office, REA, request- 
ing conference with Mr, Pottharst and their 


eld representatives, Glazier and Cox during 


October or November. This letter for some 
reason not received until November 4, 1952, 
after Mr. Glazier had visited Mr. Pottharst, 
on which date Mr. Pottharst advised Mr. 
Wales that Mr. Glazier had called on him, 
Mr. Scott acknowledged this letter of Novem- 
ber 24, 1952, stating they hoped to be able to 
advise Peoples Utilities about the middle of 
December 1952 regarding their analysis of 
Peoples Utilities proposal. 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Mr. Scott on January 6, 
1953, that Peoples Utilities were expecting 
to hoar from REA daily. Mr. Richard Richter 
replied for Mr. Scott that their field repre- 
sentative, Mr. Cox, would arrange to visit at 
an early date. 

Congressman Hterer advised Mr. Pottharst 
January 19, 1953, that he had talked with Mr. 
Scott's office and was informed they had been 
in contact with Mr. Pottharst and had a field 
representative scheduled to talk with him 
the following week. 

Mr. Cox confirmed on February 4, 1953, to 
Mr. Pottharst the matters discussed with him 
on his recent visit. 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Mr. Scott on February 
6, 1953, outlining the basis that Mr. Cox 
stated REA would be willing to consider ap- 
plication for loan funds. 

On February 18, 1953, Mr. Scott wrote Mr. 
Pottharst REA were continuing their studies 
on the basis of his letter of February 6, 1953, 
borrowing funds up to 80 percent of cost of 
facilities and Peoples Utilities contributing 
20 percent, and stated that they hoped to 
advise Mr. Pottharst in approximately 2 to 
3 weeks regarding his proposal. 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Mr. Scott February 25, 
1953, requesting that the matter be given 
preferred attention. 

Mr. Scott wrote Mr. Pottharst March 17, 
1953, that conferences had been held with 
Power Division, who were then completing a 
preliminary study to determine size of unit 
required to provide firm power for farm and 
nonfarm establishments to be served. Ad- 
vised future designation of application would 
be “Louisiana PUIL” z 


Mr. Scott requested further data from Mr. 


Pottharst on April 20, 1953, which was given 
to him in detail April 27, 1953. 

After conference with Mr. Scott on May 11, 
1953, Mr. Pottharst forwarded to Mr. Scott 
information requested, which Mr. Richter 
acknowledged on May 15, 1953, stating they 
were transmitting to Power Division. Now 
designated as “Louisiana 28 PREC.” 

Mr. Pottharst wrote Congressman HÉSERT 
May 25, 1953, requesting he contact Mr. 
Scott for approval. 


May 10 


Congressman Héseet wired Mr. Pottharst 
May 29, 1953: “Agriculture Department re- 
ports In touch with you all day yesterday. 
Should have definite information today.” 

Another wire from Congressman HÈBERT to 
Mr. Pottharst, May 29, 1953: “Scott advises 
talked with you today. Doing everything 
possible to assist. States he plans to call you 
again June 8 re matter." 

Mr. Scott wrote Mr. Pottharst May 29, 1953, 
requesting further information, which was 
furnished him on June 8, 1953. 

On June 16, 1953, after phone conyersa- 
tion with Mr, Scott, Mr. Pottharst wrote him 
in great detail re data requested. Acknowl- 
edged on June 19, 1953. 

Congressman Hézsert wrote Mr. Pottharst 
and July 3, 1953 advising that he had been 
that day advised by the Administrator, REA, 
that a preliminary study of the application 
had been completed and letter had been 
written to Mr. Pottharst outlining in detail 
REA’s conclusions, 

On September 3,1953, Mr. J. K. O’Shaugh- 
nessey for Mr. Ancher Nelsen, Administrator, 
REA, wrote Congressman Hinenr acknowledg- 
ing the Congressman's letter of August 25, 
1953, inquiring as to the status of the appli- 
cation for loan, stating that there were a 
number of legal problems to be resolved be- 
fore they could complete their final analysis 
and that they expected this would require 
at least 2 or 3 weeks to work out the detalls. 

On September 10, 1953, Mr. Pottharst wrote 
Mr. Scott that he had just returned from a 
month’s vacation and found that nothing 
had transpired on the project since their 
last conversation, 

Mr. Barranger, as representative of Plaque- 
mines Rural Electric Corp., wrote Mr. Scott 
on September 10, 1953, requesting that he 
phone him and discuss the progress of the 
application. This was acknowledged by Mr. 
R. E. Cole, director, southwest area, to Mr. 
Barranger on Scptember 18, 1953, stating 
that as soon as the matter has reached the 
stage where action on his part would be re- 
quired, he would be advised without delay. 

Mr. Cole wrote Mr. Pottharst September 22, 
1953, inquiring if new subsidiary corporation 
had been organized. Acknowledged by Mr. 
Pottharst October 1, 1953. 

Congressman Htrxur wrote Mr. Pottharst 
October 16, 1953, advising that he had talked 
with Mr. Cole and was informed REA office 
was then preparing their recommendations 
on application for loan, but it would be 2 to 
4 weeks before final review could be made. 


Mr. Fred H. Strong for Administrator, REA, 
wired Congressman Héserr November 16, 
1953: “Reurtel R. E. Cole loan recommenda- 
tion prepared by area office October 21. Ap- 
plication now receiving administrative re- 
view. Will inform Mr, Pottharst results as 
soon as possible.” 

Mr. R. E. Cole wired Mr. Pottharst Novem- 
ber 19, 1953: Please airmail copy ot mort- 
gage as executed by Peoples Utilities to Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce.” Airmailed to him 
that day. l 

As requested in telephone conversation 
between Mr. Cole and Mr. Pottharst, Mr. 
Pottharst sent Mr. Cole on November 24 
1953, copy of audit report of Peoples Utilities 
for fiscal year ending August 31, 1953. 

Mr. Pottharst wired Mr. Cole December 14, 
1953, if Peoples Utilities were granted loan 
to include line to Venice and tidewater 
oilfield south of Venice, $75,000, it would be 
agreeable for loan to be with Peoples Utilities 
on 80-percent basis, 

Wire received from Mr. R. E. Cole by Mr. 
Pottharst December 12, 1953: “Re tel we will 
telephone you to discuss possible revisions 
of loan basis as soon as Office of Solicitor 
completes its review of indenture and related 
matters.“ 

In phone conversation with Mr. Pot tharst. 
Mr. Cole stated on December 22, 1953, that 
administrative department would make a 
definite proposal by wire that afternoon or 
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the following morning, and if it was accept- 
able REA would proceed on that basis, 

Wire proposal sent to Mr, Pottharst by Mr. 
Ancher Nelsen on December 23, 1953. 

Mr. Pottharst wired Mr, Nelsen at length 
on December 30, 1953. 

. Pottharst wired Mr. Cole on January 

8. 1951, there would be no refinancing in- 
vol ved. 

le brings us up to Mr. Robert T. Bealls 

tier of January 13, 1954 (for Mr. Nelsen, 

J istrator), and Mr. Pottharst's reply of 

anuary 18, 1954. 
k WORK ORDERS 

Excernt from letter by Mr. J. H. Rixse, Jr., 
REA. to Peoples Utilities, Inc., April 18, 1950: 
A We understand that you desire to con- 

truct several short extensions by your own 
trews prior to the making of a loan and 
peat you desire to reimburse your funds by 
dan funds if and when a loan is made. As 

u are aware, however, we cannot authorize 

construction in anticipation of a loan. Such 
k when accomplished is considered as 
ber extensions and is reported to REA 
and recorded in the borrower's records by 
ns of construction and retirement work 
Orders, The procedure and documents re- 
Wired are thoroughly explained in the man- 
Of work order procedure, a copy of which 
enclosed.” 

Mr. Waldemar Nelson (of Bedell & Nelson, 
engineers) wrote Mr. E. E. Karns, REA, re 

rk orders Nos. 101, 102, 103, and 104. 

Mr. Nelson advised Mr. Pottharst April 28, 
1950, they had received from Washington 
Mice of REA following work orders approved 
by the Application and Loans Division and 
Sineering Division: 
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Work orger No. 101—Empire 
Menhaden Co, extension 
RKA No. D3257, iwm FP- 
Work order No, 102—Quinn 
isheries Co., REA No. 
Won, iem FP-8-A2--. 
ork order No, 13—I 
Hermitage unit, REA No. 
Dhira 
Wor 


$2, 094. 58 | $2, 541, 28 


3, 841. 80 4. 178. 36 


Sttension along 1 10 
Lake Hormitage unit ex- 

talon, itom LH-1-A.. 2.2... 
PP AA AAA aS Se ee 
'(Mr. Dubourg, our auditor, advised total cost mate- 
Mal and thor.) 

Mr. Nelson wrote Mr. H. H. Sprout, Pine- 
Ville, La., REA representative, May 12, 1950, 
Te Louisiana 27—Plaquemines, regarding hay- 
' work order No. 104 for Lake Hermitage 
line approved by applications and loans di- 
Vision and engineering division, and that Peo- 
Utilities proposed to do the construc- 
tion with their line crew, and asking that 

© come down and look this over. 

“Mr, Sprout coming down on May 24 to 
Teview work.“ Mr. Nelson advised over phone, 
May 16, 1959, 

Mr, Nelson wrote Pottharst on June 6, 
1950, that Mr. Sprout inspected construction 

ady completed on Lake Hermitage exten- 
mand passed on Mr. Sprout's recommen- 
tions. Mr. Sprout discussed accounting 
Or expenditures, advising in addition to 
be rds of labor and material, a record should 
kept of the truck mileage. 


Mr Washington, D. C. March 31, 1954. 
J. E. Porruassr, Sr., 
President, Peoples Utilities Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

to Mn. PorrnarsT: This is in reference 
fin your application for an REA loan to 
ine 0e 85 percent of the cost of a generat- 

& unit and building at Buras, a three- 
Sse line to Venice, and approximately 50 
es of line south of Venice—construction 
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which, together with associated items, would 
require a loan of approximately $570,000. 

After careful review of your application, 
we regret to advise you that we cannot 
approve the desired loan. = 

Under the Rural Electrification Act, the 
Administrator, in making any loan, must 
make certain specific findings in respect of 
feasibility and security. Without reflection 
upon your company or its future prospects, 
we have concluded that, with due regard to 
all relevant consideration—including: (1) 
The relationship of the proffered REA secu- 
rity to your existing indebtedness (as affect- 
ing both generating facilities and distribu- 
tion system); (2) the practical security prob- 
lems relating to power supply in the event 
the Government should be obliged to exer- 
cise its remedies under the pro mort- 
gage; and (3) the problem of continuity of 
management—we would be unable, under 
existing standards, to make such certifica- 
tion in the present case. 

Moreover, as you know, it was the primary 
intent of the Congress in enacting the Rural 
Electrification Act, to provide for the exten- 
sion of electric service to farmers and re- 
lated consumers in rural areas. Though the 
Proposed loan would enable you to serve some 
rural residence, it appears: (1) That approx- 
imately 90 percent of the anticipated revenue 
would be derived from commercial and in- 
dustrial consumers and approximately 55 
percent of the total revenues would be de- 
rived from two large industrial loads. 


Apri 2, 1954. 
Mr. FreD H. STRONG., 
Deputy Administrator, Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. STRONG: Thank you very much 
for your letter of March 31, and enclosed 
copy of letter which you addressed to Mr. 
Pottharst in connection with the belated 
realization that it was contrary to the policy 
of REA to make loans under such circum- 
stances. The strange thing to me is that it 
took you 3 months to ascertain the policy 
of REA in connection with making these 
loans. Of course, this 3-month period is 
what you admit; the remaining 2 years and 
9 months during which this application has 
been before the REA is something which you 
disown but still rests at the door of the 
Administration itself. 

In this connection I would lke for you to 
quote to me specifically and in detail the 
justification for the statement in your letter 
which reads: “Moreover, as you know, it was 
the primary intent of the Congress in enact- 
ing the Rural Electrification Act, to provide 
for the extension of electric service to farm- 
ers and related consumers in rural areas,” 

I would like to know the exact language 
in the law or the authorization which causes 
you to make such a statement. My appreci- 
ation of the supposed benefit of the law was 
the extension of electricity to rural areas 
which otherwise could not be supplied with 
this power. To be further specific, because 
my experience in dealing with your agency 
indicates I must be specific, I want to know 
where in the law Is the term “electric service 
to farmers and related consumers in rural 
areas” used. 

I will appreciate your cooperation in this 
matter and hope I may get an answer before 
next Christmas as I have my Christmas gifts 
arranged for and won't like to include this 
one as a gift. 

Sincerely yours, 


F, Evwarp HÉBERT. 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1954, 
Hon. F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. Hésrnt; This is responsive to your 
letter of April 2 concerning the application 
of Peoples Utilities Co. for an REA loan, 
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As stated in my letter of March 31, 1954, 
to Mr. Pottharst, the REA decision that the 
pending loan application could not be ap- 
proved was based upon full study of the 
application, with due regard to all relevant 
considerations, including: (1) the relation- 
ship of the proferred security to the appli- 
cant’s existing indebtedness (as affecting 
both generating facilities and distribution 
facilities); (2) the practical security prob- 
lems relating to power supply in the event 
the Government should be obliged to exercise 
its remedies under the proposed mortgage; 
and (3) the problem of continuity of 
management. 

Specifically, however, you inquire concern- 
ing my further observation, in such letter, as 
follows: 

"Moreover, as you know, it was the primary 
intent of the Congress in enacting the Rural 
Electrification Act, to provide for the exten- 
sion of electric service to farmers and related 
consumers in rural areas.” 

The language of the act (found in sec. 4 
thereof) is: 

“The Administrator is authorized and em- 
powered * * to make loans for rural elec- 
trification * * * for the purpose of finance 
ing the construction and operation of gen- 
erating plants, electric transmission and dis- 
tribution lines or systems for the furnishing 
of electric energy to persons in rural areas 
who are not recelving central station 
service.” 

It was not our intent to draw any distinc- 
tion, for the purpose of this section, as be- 
tween a farm on the one hand and an estab- 
lishment such as a rural residence, a rural 
store, a rural school or church, etc., on the 
other, To do so would, we agree, obviously 
be unsound, Rather, we were pointing out 
that this entire group of consumers was, as 
shown by rather clear legislative history in 
the hearings and debates on the original 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, the intend- 
ed beneficiaries of the act—the persons for 
whose benefit the act was passed, Suppose, 
however, as an extreme case, that REA re- 
ceived an application for a loan to a new 
enterprise in a sizable amount the sole pur- 
pose of which was to extend electric service 
to a single customer—a huge new industrial 
plant which was technically a “person” in a 
“rural” area, It would seem doubtful, to say 
the least, whether such an application would 
qualify for a loan even under the strictly 
legal test, and I think you would share 
such doubt. 

Between this extreme case and the normal 
case of a loan to serve farmers and related 
rural consumers (such as rural residences, 
etc.) there are, of course, many conceivable 
gradations in degree. Though the point was 
not necessary to our decision in his case, we, 
in our letter to Mr. Pottharst, were pointing 
out that elements of this problem were in- 
volved in his application since it appeared 
that approximately 90 percent of the antici- 
pated revenue would be derived from com- 
mercial and industrial consumers and ap- 
proximately 55 percent of the total revenues 
would be derived from two relatively large 
industrial loads, x 

Sincerely yours, 
Freo H. STRONG, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, can you imagine such a 
Teply to a specific question? Even if the 
excuse was valid, imagine waiting 10 
months to come up with such an answer. 

You say it could not happen. 

But it did happen, and here in Wash- 
ington, 

Perhaps REA, instead of standing for 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
should be changed to mean “resist every 
attempt” to get results, 
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West Covina’s New Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, West 
Covina, one of the fastest growing cities 
in the 25th Congressional District and 
the State of California, is now on the 
postal map. 

During a recent visit to my district, 
I had the pleasure of presenting a flag 
to the new post office on the eve of its 
opening. As the Congressman from that 
area, this occasion was particularly 
gratifying to me since it marked the cul- 
mination of a long fight on the part of 
many people. 

Some time ago, I received a resolution 
from the City Council of West Covina 
urging that a post office be established 
there. You see, Mr, Speaker, despite 
the rapid growth of the city, it was faced 
with the anomalous situation of being 
served by three different post offices— 
Covina, Puente, and Baldwin Park. A 
letter addressed to West Covina under 
those circumstances usually was re- 
turned to the sender undelivered more 
often than not. 


Petitions were received also from a 
large number of interested citizens in the 
area. Following my conferences with the 
Postmaster General, a survey was made 
by postal inspectors, and a decision was 
made to open the new post office. It is 
now possible to mail a letter to West 
Covina with every assurance that it will 
be delivered. The new post office is 
located at 1134 East Garvey Avenue. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to 
place in the Recorp the following article 
which appeared in the May 6, 1954, issue 
of the West Covina Tribune: 

West Cow Post OFFICE In FuLL Swine 


West Covina has won its 5-year battle for 
a post office. 

The campaign was fought across the battle- 
fields of bureaucracy, through entanglements 
of redtape and over mountains of con- 
fusion and indecision. But the battling 
West Covinans finally won out. 

Ten years ago West Covina wasn't think- 
tng much about having a post office because 
there wasn't even a thousand residents to 
worry about it. However, in the meantime, 
the city has grown to the point where it has 
a population of more than 18,000 and postal 
service has become of paramount import- 
ance. 

In mid-1953, the situation had crystallized 
to the point where it was predicted that West 
Covina would have a post office by Christ- 
mas of that year. It didn’t work out that 
way, due to the aforementioned redtape 
and confusion, but 4 months later, in April 
1954, the dream came true. 

On April 21, Par Himes 
flew in with an American fiag that had once 
flown over the Capitol at Washington, D. C., 
for presentation to the West Covina post 
Office branch. The following Monday the 
office was opened at 1134-1136 East Garvey 
Avenue in the West Covina Center. 

The office is a branch of the Covina post 
office and therefore is under the direction 
of Covina Postmaster Clay McCarn. How- 
ever, the operation of the branch is the 
responsibility of Superintendent E. F. Mer- 
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rick. Clerk in charge is E. W. Todd. 
rick began his postal career in the Covina 
office 9 years ago. Todd has been with the 
Covina office 3 years, transferring there from 
the Encinitas office. 

Working in the branch are 5 clerks, in- 
cluding Merrick and Todd, and 15 carriers. 

West Covina branch office will be included 
in the next supplement to the Postal Guide, 
according to McCarn, and will soon have its 
own postmark. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include 
an editorial from the same edition. I 
wish to acknowledge the fine support 
in furtherance of this project that I have 
received from this newspaper and its 
managing editor, Eddie Faunce. 

The editorial follows: 

It’s REALLY HOME 


For the first time in its 31 years of ex- 
istence, residents of West Covina can really 
call it home. 

For the first time since it was incorporated 
in 1923, residents can now look their ques- 
tioners in the eye and say: West Covina 
is my malling address.” 

Gone is the confusion of living in West 
Covina but having one's official mailing ad- 
dress listed as Covina, Baldwin Park, or 
Puente * * anything but West Covina. 

Today we have a branch post office, elimi- 
nating the confusion. 

Today we haye full-scale postal services 
in our own city. No longer do we have to 
travel to Covina. 

But, most important. When we apply for 
a driver's license we won't have to listen to: 
“Oh, yes; you live in West Covina, but your 
real address is Covina, Baldwin Park, or 
Puente.” 

Today we are a city. 

It's been a long fight. And many persons 
share in the victory. 

First there are the people themselves. 
They have signed petitions, written them- 
selyes, and made phone calls. 

On the receiving end of those letters, peti- 
tions, and phone calls were city and postal 
Officials who, in turn, forwarded them to 
Congressman Par Humes. Working in 
Washington directly with postal officials, he 
was able to present our problem. 

So while the end credit may rest with 
Representative HrLLINGs, it has been the peo- 
ple of West Covina, speaking through their 
Officials, who have triumphed. 

Then there’s Postmaster Clay McCarn, 
who has cut redtape, cut a corner or two 
and kept Washington informed of the wishes 
of the people. 

Many of the petitions went to the city 
council. Theré they were phrased into reso- 
lutions and mailed to just about anyone 
who could help, including Vice President 
RICHARD NIXON. 

All of this helped. 

But there is more to be done. 

We need our own postmark. Postmaster 

assures us that it is on its way. We 
should be in the Postal Guide. McCarn as- 
sures us that this, too, Is one its way. 


Christ a Threat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the defection of Judas, and 
because of prior association with that 
arch-conspirator, I trust that it will 
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never follow that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was ever a threat to Christianity. 

As a five-star general, still on active 
duty, still drawing the pay and receiving 
the emoluments bestowed upon him by 
a grateful and victorious Nation, I trust 
that Gen, George C. Marshall will yet 
live to witness the charges leveled 
against him nullified in the Recorp of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Perhaps a conscience-stricken people 
will yet signal its Commander in Chief 
to summon a joint session of the Con- 
gress to enable it to do just that. 


The Superpatriot—A Menace to 
American Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks in the 
Appendix, I include an article from the 
Minneapolis Star of Wednesday, May 5, 
1954, by Dr. Charles W. Mayo, famed 
Rochester, Minn., surgeon, entitled The 
Superpatriot—A Menace to American 
Freedom.” 

The article is as follows: 


Tue SUPERPATRIOT—A MENACE TO AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 
(By Dr. Charles W. Mayo) 

(Eprror’s Nore.— Following is a speech by 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo, famed Rochester sur- 
geon, at the annual Minnesota congressional 
dinner at Washington, D. C., April 27. The 
dinner was sponsored by the chamber of com- 
merce of Minneapolis, Duluth, Faribault, 
Redwood Falis, Rochester, St. Cloud, Crook- 
ston, the Minnesota Employers Association, 
and the Minnesota Chamber of Commerce.) 


In the postwar period, the warning that 
we run the risk of Investigating ourselves to 
death has been sounded many times by many 
persons, yet today the problem confronts us 
as powerfully as ever. 

Each era in our history has presented its 
peculiar problems that required special so- 
lution, We have seen our freedoms threat- 
ened before, and eventually have acted wise- 
ly in the presence of danger. Our power to 
act is strengthened by the knowledge of our 
freedom. 

It is not unusual, nor unprecedented, for a 
nation to be threatened as the United States 
is today, on two sides, both from within and 
from without, 

Among the perils from within are those 
which might cause us to lose our freedoms in 
an overzealous approach to danger in the 
United States from Communists in govern- 
ment and in our educational system. Of 
course, we do know that Soviet-style commu- 
nism undoubtedly is the greatest danger that 
we or any other free nation face from with- 
out. 

The agencies of the Federal Government 
have demonstrated that they are able to cope 
with the Communist menace from within. 
Their abilities to do so are being strength- 
ened. ` 

The free world, seeeking collective security 
through the United Nations, presents the 
most formidable bulwark against aggression 
in the history of mankind. 

What of the superpatriots who threaten 
our freedom? The answer to this problem 
rests, I think, with the American people who, 
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when they are in possession of the facts, have 
the greatest power of any people—the power 
to act as individuals. 

My work is in the field of science. I am 
shocked and alarmed when other scientists 
are, in effect, put on trial by groups who do 
not haye the power to try them. And the 
Scientists are not the only ones who have 
their loyaity questioned. The arms of the 
investigators have the strength to reach into 
ich American home and expose each skele- 

in each closet. 

The scientist who, in 1942, looked on Rus- 
ala us an ally and entertained a Russian in 

home epparently might just as well forget 
about working for the Government, no mât- 
what his views are today. 

If he did present himself to the probers, he 
Would need the patience and tolerance of a 
Superhuman. And let him answer the 
Charges, Let him finally win clearance. Is it 
all over? One of America’s most brilliant 
Physicists found out recently that it is not. 

Of great help to the superpatriot is a tech- 
Nique that is becoming increasingly popular 
in America—the second guess, In 1945 we 
Were a victorious Nation. In a seeming flash 
We found ourselves confronted with a menace 
greater than the Fascist hordes. Frustrated 
and bewildered, many of our citizens, how- 
ever well-meaning, set out to attempt to fix 

blame. 

Second guessing isa great game, It brings 
to those who practice it an Olympian feeling 
Of never being wrong. That is because the 
Making of vital decisions is not their concern. 

Second guessing, to the extent that it is 
Practiced today, is a frightening thing. It 
Means that a man who honestly and with no 
Malice in his heart made a wrong decision 
Must bear the scar for life-and too often his 

ly are cosufferers. 

The drumbeat of the second guesser is 
growing louder in our Nation. In the 
Minds of many Red hunters, the hasty, irra- 
tional decision of a college student suddenly 

mes of vital importance to the security 
Of the Nation when the student reaches full 
Maturity. 

However, let us put aside the personal 
feelings of the men who are put to the 
Inquisitor’s test. Purely selfishly, let us con- 
Sider what freedom means in scientific re- 
Search. what it means to the success of all 
endeavors. 

Scientific pre-eminence and freedom of 

ught and inquiry are inseparable. No- 
Where has this been more graphically demon- 
Strated than in the United States. If we 
Reed reinforcement of this fact, we have only 
consider what happened to the art of 
Medicine during Nasi rule in Germany. 
On the brighter side of this attack by the 
SUperpatriots on basic freedom is a grow- 
awareness in the minds of many Ameri- 
dans that we haye this problem. Before we 
fan find a cure for this strange twist in our 
ation's history, we must look for the cause. 
t Americans hold the charitable view 
at persons who make mistakes in good 
faith are entitled to a second chance; that 
ns are not judged guilty without a fair 
trial; that there is a difference between dis- 
loyalty and apparent disloyalty. 

It is not too far-fetched to say that a 

form of calm hysteria holds many Americans 
its grip. This hysteria manifests itself 
Many ways. Fear and frustration are 
Very much in the picture. Uncertainty and 
& feeling of helplessness go hand-in-hand 
th frustration. These assuredly are un- 
Certain times. The threat of global suicide 
ever present. 
to cause of supersecret measures necessary 

Preserve our security, we must place faith 
f Our leaders, but it must not be a blind 
Alith. It is possible that the American peo- 
He have never been more bewildered, and 

the root of bewilderment is fear that 
On lack of knowledge. 
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We, as Americans, must now of all times 
realize that we must be tolerant of the neces- 
sity to temper our ideas of what we can and 
cannot do. It is possible that we may and 
do become bewildered by the intricacy of the 
problems that face our Nation and Its leaders. 

Basic to our way of life is the concept that 
our people have a right to know. The corol- 
lary is that armed with the facts we can 
reach proper decisions. 

There is real danger in underestimating 
the intelligence of our citizenry and in 
tempting the imagination of people with just 
part of a story. 

There is danger in Government officials 
deciding what people are entitled to know 
about their affairs. 

There are evidences that our present ad- 
ministration Is mindful of this shortcoming. 
I believe there is further need for a thorough 
reevaluation of the Government's public m- 
formation program in the fields of atomic 
research and defense. We also need to know 
more about the Reds-in-Government issue— 
not from the lips of congressional investiga- 
tors who keep an eye on their constituents, 
but from the agencies that should be getting 
the first crack at infiltrating Communists, 

Besides steps to give the American people 
more information, consideration should be 
given to a program of reeducation in the 
meaning of freedom. Thomas Jefferson once 
sucgested, let us put forth a good idea— 
freedom—to replace a bad one—unfair at- 
tacks on our. citizens in a scatter-gun at- 
tempt to root out Communists in Govern- 
ment. Jefferson added, “Punishment is no 
solution for bad ideas.“ 

A full appreciation of the meaning of free- 
dom would include an understanding that 
our way of life is not without its risks. 

United States defense officials often com- 
plain that we give the Soviet Union consid- 
erable useful military data by printing this 
material in magazines and newspapers avall- 
able to all Americans. 

Members of Congress are given secret mil- 
itary information that in the Soviet Union 
would be available to only a select few within 
the Kremlin. These are but a few of the 
examples of the risks of being a people at 
liberty. 

We would have it no other way. 

Foremost in gaining a full appreciation of 
freedom is the knowledge that right is on 
our side; that if we do not sacrifice our free- 
doms and thus destroy ourselves from within, 
our message to the peoples of the world who 
sway between communism and liberty will 
become stronger. 

The rash of Red-hunting going on in the 
United States today and its repercussions are 
having serious effects abroad, particularly in 
the rest of the free world. 

By its very nature a totalitarian state stul- 
tifies the minds of its citizens. Time is with 
us, because if we support and reaffirm our 
basic beliefs, our strength will grow. The 
totalitarian-controlled masses can be pushed 
only to a certain point before lack of free- 
dom of thought and inquiry will take its toll 
in decay or counterrevolution for freedom. 

This ts a lesson of history we should not 
forget in these days when we wish for time 
so desperately. 

Freedom is made up of many intangibles. 
It has a rare flavor that can easily be lost. 
Freedom's cornerstone ts the right to an opin- 
ion; the right to disagree. 

Too often we tend to forget that from dis- 
agreements have sprung many of our most 
noteworthy achievements in science, the arts, 
and in political life. We Americans thrive 
on the unaccepted, the untried, the new, the 
unorthodox. We are a curious people, and 
therein lies a great potential strength. 

World public opinion, weighted on the 
VVT 
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Mr. Dulles Asked for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a dis- 
cussion of the Indochina problem as it 
relates to Geneva from the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald of Friday, May 7. 

The West, and particularly the United 
States, is extremely embarrassed over 
the presence of the Vietminh representa- 
tives at this conference. So far their 
presence, together with the problem of 
Indochina has pushed the question of 
Korean peace into the background, which 
in January and early February was the 
principal purpose of having the con- 
ference. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
my colleagues to the conclusion, voiced 
in the editorial: 

But in this case Indochina's Invitation to 
the conference] the United States was really 
asking for some sort of mischief on the part 
of the Soviet bloc when it consented to the 
inclusion of Indochina on She agenda of 
the Geneva Conference. 


The editorial follows: 

AND Now INDOCHINA 

Whether there will be any Geneva discus- 
sion on a settlement of the Indochina prob- 
lem is said to depend upon a satisfactory an= 
swer to a nice question in protocol. Did 
Communist China join in the official invita- 
tion to the Viet Minh representative to 
attend? 

The onlooker, not knowing how the Invita- 
tion was extended in the first place, will be 
somewhat mystified by the to-do over the 
subject which is reported from Geneva. In 
such matters there is generally a convenor, 
and since we do not recognize either the 
Peking or the Viet Minh regime, and since 
the British do not recognize the Viet Minh 
regime, the Invitation went out, presumably, 
from Moscow. But, if there is any fuss about 
the form of the invitation, is Moscow likely 
to produce the document or a facsimile 
thereof? Hardly likely. 

Questions of prestige in International rela- 
tions, of course, should not be underrated, 
especially in dealings with Asia, But in this 
case the United States was really asking for 
some sort of mischief on the part of the 
Soviet bloc when it consented to the inclu- 
sion of Indochina on the agenda of the 
Geneva Conference. Better, much better, 
now to ignore any suspicion of irregularity 
Jest this country be made to lock foolish, and 
to concentrate on the chairmanship. The 
solution of this particular problem consist- 
ent, with all-around fairness is to alternate 
between Mr. Molotov and Mr. Eden. 

Britain at this parley is reverting to her 
historic role of honest broker. For days past, 
while Mr. Dulles“ military ardor has been 
cooling down, Mr. Eden has been seeking 
what the President calls a modus vivendi in 
the event a cease fire can be arranged. That 
could be a partition, despite the President's 
vague ban, or it could be a coalition govern- 
ment—though both of these solutions would 
be to the advantage of the Viet Minh and the 
Soviet bloc since native opinion is predom- 
inantly pro-Viet Minh. 

However, little can be done at this late 
stage to frustrate a solution based on com- 
promising the rival claims of the parties 
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concerned. In the nature of things a con- 
ference, as this newspaper said yesterday, is 
a place to discuss compromises, not to dio- 
tate term. Secretary Dulles should not have 
sponsored a conference if he had no com- 
promise or diplomatic policy in mind. More- 
over, even if his mind (or the GOP's) was 
obsessed with a military solution, it was not 
wise to walt and form a combination in the 
teeth of a crisis—or, as the saying goes, dur- 
ing a crash landing. 

The time to develop a coalition for the pur- 
pose of saving the existing French Viet- 
namese position in Indochina was long ago. 
Instead we were content with wordy and 
meaningless communiques every time we 
agreed with the French to finance the de- 
Tense operation. The communiques meant 
different things to the two parties and, as it 
turns out, precisely nothing to history. 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to unanfmous consent granted me 
by the Senate today, I present a broad- 
cast by Glenn J. Talbott to be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The broadcast is as follows: 
BROADCAST BY GLENN J. TALBOTT 
FepguUarRy 4, 1954 

This Nation of ours is essentially a class- 
less society. By that I mean that there are 


divide us into a lower class, an upper class, or 
a middle class by virtue of birth, social posi- 
tion, or inherited title. That's the way it 
and that’s the way it should continue 
be. 


But we are divided up into various kinds 


doctors and lawyers, and about 5 million 
of use are in the business of growing enough 
food to feed a Nation of 161 million persons. 
We're farmers. 

Plain commonsense tells us that if one 
economic segment of our society is to pros- 
per, then the other segments must prosper 
too. The economic wheels of this Nation 
won't keep turning for long if one of those 
wheels—agriculture for instance—is fiat- 
tened by an economic depression. 

But as just about everyone knows, the 
economic air is going out of the agricultural 
wheel. It's sinking, and whether it's sinking 
into a depression, a recession, or just down 
to a sunny plateau is merely playing with 
words. What we all know is that farmers 
are in real economic trouble and unless 
something is done about it—and done quick- 
ly—then the rest of the Nation is heading 
for the same trouble. 

It Is essential that the rest of the country 
understand this. That workers, business- 
men, and professional people fully realize 

that they cannot long prosper if the farmers 
of this Nation are allowed to slide into a 
depression. They should also understand 
that farmers depend on farm price supports 
as their bargaining power for a fair price. 
This is similar to organized labor's ability 
to bargain for decent wages, and the Ameri- 
can businessman's dependency on tariffs, 
fair trade laws, and other artificial devices 
which enables him to set prices for the goods 
and services he sells. 

Now that’s not difficult to understand, but 
it's often clouded with fancy phrases, highly 
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posefully in an attempt to distort the real 
issues and divide the citizens of this Nation 
over how their economy works. 

One of the main purposes of our Govern- 
ment is to provide for the common welfare, 
and that means making a major attempt to 
bring about a mutual understanding of the 
problems that confront us. It does not 
mean making a major attempt to.create dis- 
cord between farmers and consumers. 

But apparently this administration has 
launched a campaign to sow seeds of dis- 
cord. It is attempting to turn consumer 
against farmer in order to frighten Congress 
into passing an impractical, unworkable sys- 
tem of farm price supports. 

Last month the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee and launched the 
most unbelievable attack on farmers this 
country has ever seen. 

Here's what Mr. Benson told this great 
committee of the United States Senate: “At 
what point will the 140 million Americans 
who do not live on farms rise up—as they did 
in the potato fiasco of a few years ago—and 
demand not revision but outright elimina- 
tion of all direct aid to agriculture?” 

Well, I think I can answer Mr. Benson's 
question. These 140 million Americans will 
rise up and demand elimination of all direct 
aid to agriculture just as soon as they are 
convinced by exactly the kind of propaganda 
that Mr. Benson tried to sell the Senate com- 
mittee, that a prosperous agriculture is a 
curse rather than a blessing to America. 

It is apparent that Mr. Benson, the ad- 


ing to blackjack city Congressmen into buy- 
the sliding-scale system of price sup- 
ports. It is a definite campaign, the outlines 
of which are already determined. 

A large majority of farmers are opposed to 
the sliding-scale system of farm price sup- 
know it is impractical and 


unworkable. Impractical, that is, if agricul- 


Congressmen by threatening to incite a po- 
Utical revolt among city consumers against 
farmers. 

‘This is a cold-blooded political maneuver 


farm price supports. But at least one of the 
largest organized groups is not buying Mr. 
Benson's campaign and it is not afraid to tell 
Congress its position. 

Just after Mr, Benson made his 
which attempted to set consumers at the 
throats of farmers, Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the CIO, wrote to the chairmen of 
both the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees. I would like to read a few excerpts 
from Mr. Reuther's speech. He wrote, and 
I quote: “We denounce Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson's attempt to Incite city work- 
ers against farmers and farmers against city 
workers by falsely stating that city workers 
are opposed to price supports for farm 
products.” 

“We do not believe the 140 million Amer- 
ficans who do not live on farms are now or 
are likely to become opposed to ‘all direct 
aid to agriculture’.” 

Mr. Reuther goes on to say: “They are 
aware, as specifically pointed out in the 
Eisenhower administration's budget sent to 
Congress January 20, that the direct Fed- 
eral money aids to business exceed direct 
aids to agriculture including net costs of 
price supports. The business aids do not in- 
clude billions in additional subsidy given 
business apart from direct appropriation.” 

Mr. Reuther said his organization was fully 
aware of these two important points: “First, 
farm productivity must be maintained at a 
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level to insure at all times (a) a supply of 
food sufficient to meet the needs of an ex- 
panding population at home and (b) what- 
ever obligations this Nation may assume 
abroad; and second, agricultural prices must 
be stablized at levels that will afford farmers 
a fair share of the Nation's income.” 

And Mr. Reuther went on to tell the Con- 
gressmen that “we shall not be split away 
from and put in opposition to the working 
farm families in America. We suggest that 
instead of trying to set American citizens 
at each other's throats, as Secretary Benson 
is attempting to do, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration quickly address itself to this simple 
proposition: 

“That food is grown to be eaten and fibers 
are grown to be worn and used; that those 
who produce the foods and fibres should not 
be penalized for abundant production, but 
must be assured adequate incomes,” and, 
“that consumption should be increased by 
bringing about, through investigation, ex- 
posture and, if necessary, antitrust prosecu- 
tions, reductions in exorbitant markups of 
food prices from the time they leave the farm 
gate to the time they arrive at the retail 
counter.” 

And finally, Mr. Reuther suggested that 
“so-called surplus foods and fibers should be 
moved into consumption and use within this 
country and abroad by methods that will 
strengthen, not weaken, our own and our 
allies’ economies.” 

Now that was not the leader of a farm or- 
ganization speaking. It was the president of 
one of the Nation's largest organized labor 
groups, the CIO. 

Farmers of this Nation should be ex- 
tremely grateful to Mr. Reuther for his 
strong support of their farm programs and 
his keen insight into the problems of this 
Nation. 

In reality, Mr. Reuther, a leader of organ- 
ized labor, never should have been required 
to defend farmers against their Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

This Nation has come to a sad situation 
when farmers can no longer expect the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to present the true side 
of their story to Congress and must depend 
on a leader of organized labor to correct the 
Secretary of Agriculture's testimony. To 
date, only organized labor—and the Farmers 
Union—has objected to the Secretary of 
Agriculture's transparent attempt to incite 
political warfare between consumers and 
farmers. 

Last week in Washington, D. C., the execu- 
tive committee of the National Farmers 
Union, of which I am chairman, issued a 
statement sharply critical of the administra- 
tion's attempt to divide and split the citi- 
zens of this country into warring factions. 

The executive committee's statement said 
that Mr. Benson’s statement can “only serve 
to distort the entire question of an agricul- 
tural price policy and to create calculated 
dissension between farmers and consumers. 
In making the statement, Mr. Benson did an 
enormous disservice to American agricul- 
ture.” 

The executive committee praised Walter 
Reuther for what it described as his “states- 
manlike action.” It charged that: “In their 
attempt to blackjack Congress into accepting 
a highly impractical and unpopular farm 
program which offers only the bleak pros- 
pect of scarcity in a nation which in a few 
short years will be needing and demanding 
more and more food and fiber, the oppo- 
nents of adequate farm-price supports have 
deliberately confused an issue which de- 
mands clarity and understanding.” 

I have no doubt that farmers may expect 
more of this same kind of distortion from 
the administration in months to come as 
the battle over what kind of farm program 
we are to have gets hotter. Since it can’t 
gain the support of farmers themselyes for 
its program, the administration is turning 
to consumers who live in the towns and 
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Cities. It is desperately trying to convince 
that the sliding scale will mean a 
per and more plentiful supply of food 
When in reality it would mean exactly the 
SPposite. It is trying to dissuade city Con- 
men, through fear and intimidation, 
to drop their long-time support of farm pro- 
Brams. And in doing this, the administra- 
n is risking the Nation's abundant food 
™pply in order to win approval of a farm 
m farmers don't want and which can 

Well wreck our agricultural economy. 

This is a blunt charge, but it is one that 
administration will have a hard time 
Sing out of. Farmers should be fully 

aware of what kind of propaganda they will 
forced to meet in the months to come. 
y should know what charges will be made 
and how to answer them. 

You may be assured that the Farmers 
Union has no intention of sitting idly by 
While high administration officials attempt 

Wreck all chances of a sound farm-price- 
support program. 

ch time they attempt to divide and 
Conquer by pitting consumer against farm- 
er. we intend to answer them with the true 

Each time they falsely describe the 
Alleged merits of the sliding scale, we will 

ter with the real need for abundant 
food production. 

This is not just one person's battle. Nor 
48 it a battle to be fought and won by farm- 

alone. It is a fight upon the outcome 
Of which we shall all share. We must con- 

e our city cousins that our economy is 
80 interwoven If one of us crashes, then we 
All crash together. 

It is apparent that we cannot, as in past 
ears, depend upon the Secretary of Agri- 
Culture to do this for us. It's going to be 
Our job and the sooner we get started the 
better of we'll be. It is time now to start 
Writing letters to your Congressmen and 

tors stating your views on these vital 
tters. I expect to be with you again next 
ursday morning. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to unanimous consent granted me 
the Senate today, I present a broad- 
Cast by Glenn J. Talbott to be printed 
in the RECORD. 
The broadcast is as follows: 


ADCAST BY GLENN J. TALBOTT FEBRUARY 11, 
1954 


to d morning. Once again T am speaking 
D you, by transcription, from Washington, 
. C., where I am working with Jim Patton 
your Washington staff trying to mobilize 
8ressional support for a realistic farm 
de support program realistic not only in 
terms of what we think is the absolute minl- 
um to keep agriculture on a sound eco- 
Omic basis and thus insure much needed 
zupport for a badly sagging national econ- 
Y, but realistic in terms of actual con- 
ional probabilities, 
As every farmer now knows, the President 
his Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Ben- 


ia haye recommended a sliding scale price 
tio 


Þport program to this Congress. In addi- 
lower e this, they are urging the use of a 

wer price parity formula. The weight and 
tige of the White House are behind these 
mmendations. Furthermore, the Presi- 
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dent through Mr. Benson has launched a 
national campaign to arouse consumers 
against the present farm-price-support law 
or any extension of it. 

As I reported last week, 140 million con- 
sumers are being given a completely dis- 
torted picture of our farm programs. De- 
liberately misleading figures on the cost of 
the price-support program have been used 
and it appears will continue to be used in 
spite of the fact that Senator Young has 
insisted that Secretary Benson clarify the 
record. Gross exaggeration of the farm sur- 
plus problem by administration spokesmen 
is another attempt to arouse consumer and 
public resentment against our farm pro- 
grams. Last week, top officials of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau started a series of na- 
tionwide State, county, and township meet- 
ings to sell farmers on the administration's 
sliding scale price-support program. 

These are some of the things we have to 
reckon with in Washington. They become 
blunt political facts when you deal with 
Congressmen and Senators, 

There 18. however, plenty of evidence that 
not all the consumers nor all the Congress- 
men and Senators are swallowing the ad- 
ministration story hook line and sinker. 

We think the Farmers Union has been 
doing a pretty good job in getting out the 
true facts. Our Dairy Conference in Mad- 
ison, Wis., last month accomplished a great 
deal in focusing public attention on a sick 
farm industry. It did much to inform the 
public, businessmen, and the Congress about 
the real problems and what the obvious 
solutions are. We are doing a great deal of 
research in all phases of the farm and con- 
sumer problem and we think we are making 
considerable progress in our campaign of 
truth and commonsense. As I told you last 
week, the Farmers Union Is receiving power- 
ful support from organized labor in getting 
our story out to the working consumer— 
which, incidentally, represents 120 million 
of the some 140 million consumers Mr. Ben- 
son is trying to arouse against farmers. 

And we believe, in time, that many busi- 
nessmen who are, of necessity, realists them- 
selves will come to understand that you 
can't let the farmer slide down the economic 
rathole without provoking disastrous reper- 
cussions to their own weifare. 

This is another reason why many Con- 
gressmen and Senators are reluctant to ac- 
cept the Elsenhower recommendations at 
face value. This is another reason why 
More and more Congressmen and Senators 
are carefully, even eagerly, considering the 
commonsense proposals of the Farmers 
Union. 

For the few remaining minutes this morn- 
ing I'd like to direct my remarks particularly 
to North Dakota's businessmen, because the 
economic problems we are now facing in 
North Dakota are common to all of us. We 
think it Is high time that farmers and busi- 
nessmen begin to realize how closely their 
economic interests are interwoven. This is 
probably more true of North Dakota than 
almost any other State in the Union. 

It’s time for business to realize that parity 
for farmers is as important to the business- 
man as it is to farmers themselves. Farm 
parity should be considered for exactly what 
it is—a cold-blooded economic objective that 
means dollars in the farmers’ pocket and 
profits on the businessman's operation. It's 
that simple. It isn't anything else. Parity 
is not a political slogan, it is not a partisan 
political term, it is not a subsidy, and it is 
not an ideological concept dreamed up by the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, the Farmers Union, 
or the CIO. Parity is a concept that has been 
in use since the days of Herbert Hoover. Par- 
ity means for famers a fair share of the na- 
tional income, and because agriculture is a 
basic raw materials industry producing 70 
percent of the raw materials that feed our 
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economy, the price of agricultural raw ma- 
terials is the principal factor in the size of 
our national income. 

I believe many businessmen are rapidly 
becoming aware of this. Parity Income or 
lack of parity—which is now the case—can be 
readily translated by the machinery dealer, 
the druggist, the grocer, the auto dealer in 
terms of mounting inventories, reduced vol- 
ume of sales, increasing totals of accounts, 
and notes receivable. 

The majority of the businessmen in 
North Dakota must surely realize what has 
been going on the last few years. In 1948 
farm income in North Dakota was in excess 
of $750 million. Since that high point, it 
has been steadily dropping until in 1953—5 
years later—cash farm income in North Da- 
kota was less than 6400 million. This has 
been due to a number of factors. Ap- 
preciable drops in production due to weather 
account for part of the declining farm in- 
come in North Dakota, But the major cause 
was the decline in farm prices. And this de- 
cline came even with the present farm price- 
support program which pegs wheat at 90 
percent of parity and other grains variously 
from 75 to 90 percent of parity. 

Now let's break down these figures. In 
1948 your farm customer had, on the average, 
$12,500 to spend with the businessmen. 
Five years later, 1953, that had been cut al- 
most in half—to something like $6,700. 

Most businessmen don’t have to be told 
that something has happened in these last 5 
years, All you have to do is check your 
books. You are selling less combines, less 
tractors, less washing machines, less lumber, 
less of everything. You have more stock on 
your shelves and more in the warehouse than 
you've ever had before. Your credit problem 
is increasing and you are finding it harder 
and harder to keep collections current. You 
are finding yourself going to the bank more 
often to borrow money to carry your inven- 
tories. You are paying less in income taxes, 
not because of lower rates, but because your 
profits are down. Many of you operated in 
the red this past year. 

And remember, this is during a time when 
wheat has been pegged at 90 percent of par- 
ity and wheat is one of the major crops in 
North Dakota. 

And now, the administration wants to slide 
wheat downward to 75 percent of parity. 
Add this to the 20- to 30-percent cut in 
wheat acreage—add this to another 20 per- 
cent across-the-board cut in wheat prices if 
the new parity formula goes into efect—and 
you'll see farm income in North Dakota go 
down another $100 million In a single year— 
even if production remains the same. 

But even ignoring the changes in the price 
support program which this administration 
Wants to impose upon agriculture, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board estimates that cash farm 
income in North Dakota will drop another 
10 percent this year even if we are success- 
ful in extending the present law. That's 
why the Farmers Union is fighting—for you, 
as well as ourselves—for a full parity price 
support program to cover all farm com- 
modities. 

History has proved time and time again 
that farming is the most vulnerable seg- 
ment of our economy. Particularly is this 
true in North Dakota and the other upper 
Great Plains States. Farmers get into eco- 
nomic trouble first and drag the rest of the 
economy down with them if farm incomes 
are not stabilized at high levels. Depres- 
sions are led by low farm prices and are fed 
by low farm prices. A drop in farm income 
of nearly 50 percent in 5 years can hardly 
be termed a “healthy readjustment” as every 
farmer has long realized and many business- 
men are now finding out. 

It is a proven economic and historical fact 
that when the national economy fails to 
expand by as much as 10 percent in any year 
&s measured by the dollar value of gross 
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national product, that same year the prices 
received by farmers start dropping and pull 
down farm family income and purchasing 
power. This is the record: 

In the 43 years since 1910, there have been 
16 years when the national economy falled to 
expand by as much as 10 percent. In 12 of 
these years, farm prices and farm income 


2 of these past 43 years the national 

economy expanded by more than 10 percent. 
In 18 of these years, farm prices and income 
rose. 
Just as if to prove the rule, there were 
4 years in which the national economy ex- 
pauded by exactly 10 percent. In 1 of these 
years there was no change in farm prices, 
in another year farm prices dropped 3 per- 
cent, and in the remaining 2, farm prices 
rose 2 percent in 1 year and 3 percent the 
other. 

This is the national average. In a pre- 
dominantly agricultural State like North 
Dakota, the drops and rises are more drastic 
and more immediately felt by businessmen. 

In 1959, according to the Bureau of Census 
figures, there were nearly 8,500 North Da- 
kota farmers with gross incomes in the ten- 
to twenty-four-thousand-dollar class. There 
were over 20,000 farmers in the five- to nine- 
thousand-dollar class and over 20,000 farm- 
ers in the $2,500 to $5,000 class. 

Latest BAE figures show that as many as 
50 percent of the farmers have dropped from 
the 2 highest classes and that now nearly 
36,000 farmers are grossing less than $6,700 
average for all North Dakota farmers. We 
told you a few minutes ago that the average 
per-farm-gross income dropped from $12,500 
to $6,700 from 1948 to 1953, which is alarm- 
ing enough in itself, but the real facts of 
great significance to businessmen are that 
more than half of North Dakota farm famí- 
lies grossed substantially less than that aver- 


age figure. 

Do we need parity then? I would say the 
facts speak for themselves. I would say 
businessmen in North Dakota have as much 
stake in farm parity as farmers themselves. 

If these, then, are the plain economic 
facts—common to both farmers and busi- 
nessmen— then why not translate them into 
realistic political facts, too? It is nothing 
short of ridiculous for farmers to fight busi- 
nessmen and businessmen to fight farmers 
in the economic and political arenas. 

It has been encouraging to note during 
the past year that greater understanding 
of mutual problems is developing. Scores 
of small towns chambers of commerce have 
passed resolutions and have bought full-page 
newspaper ads boosting the cause of full 
parity for farmers. This must continue. 

Businessmen can help themselves; they 
can heip their farm customers by writing 
letters to their Congressmen and Senators, 
urging action in this session of Congress 
that will give farmers full parity price sup- 
ports on all commodities. Write today as 
individual businessmen; write as you meet 
in your civic organizations. Your Congress- 
men and your Senators, Mmron Youne and 
Brut Lancer, need and want this kind of 
honest expression from you. 


And to our own Farmers Union members, 
I cannot urge too strongly the importance 
of keeping those letters and wires pouring 
into Washington here. They are desperately 
needed to counteract the campaign of Mr. 
Benson to arouse the consumer against us. 
There is far too much at stake to let blind 
party politics distort our judgment. 
lines in Congress are being cut sharply by 
this farm issue. Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike are working side by side to save 
the farm economy from disaster—not just 
because of farmers alone, but because they 
clearly see that a broken farm economy will 
mean a general national depression. If Re- 
publicans and Democrats in Congress can 
do that—then farmers and businessmen in 
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North Dakota, whose very economic lives 
are involved, ought to be able to take action 
together too. 

Ill be back again next week with another 
interpretation of Washington developments 
as they affect all of us in North Dakota, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to unanimous consent granted me 
by the Senate today, I present a broad- 
cast by Glenn J, Talbott to be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The broadcast is as follows: 

BROADCAST BY GLENN J. TALBOTT, FEBRUARY 
13, 1954 

I am speaking to you again this morning 
from our Nation’s Capitol where the sixth 
caravan of Farmers Union members from 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado and Montana are winding up a full week 
of visiting with their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators and with top officials in the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior. Tomor- 
row they will start their long bus ride back 
home but they will be markedly different 
people from those who arrived here last Sun- 
day afternoon. 

‘They wlll go home with a new appreciation 
of the legislative problems that are involved 
and which must be solved before any kind 
of a farm program is realized in this ses- 
sion of Congress. They will go home with a 
new and realistic appraisal of the kind of 
Congressmen and Senators whom, in part at 
least, they had a responsibility in sending 
to Washington as their representatives. 
They will go home with a new sense of 
responsibility of the role they must now 
play as citizens in a democracy, And they 
will return home determined that they 
should and must do a better job in making 
our democracy work. 

In one brief week in talking to their Con- 
gressmen and Senators they have learned 
how 1 bad Congressman or 1 bad Senator 
can make the difference between success or 
failure in this 83d session of Congress—the 
fight over farm programs and farm price sup- 
ports will be that close. On the other hand, 
they also realize how one good Congressman 
or Senator, with courage and ability, can 
ofttimes overcome the damage effected by 
a number of weak and incapable repre- 
sentatives. 

And one of the most lasting impressions 
they have of Washington is the important 
role politics plays in every facet of our Na- 
tion’s Capital. Nothing is done here—noth- 
ing is accomplished—without its political 
implications. Politics is the lifeblood of 
Washington. 

And that is as it should be, I suppose. 
And since it is a blunt fact it is well that 
more and more people come to realize it. 
Politics—yes, party politics, is a vital and 
integral part of our representative form of 
government. It is probably the best and 
most democratic way of selecting our offi- 
cials, whether on a local, State, or National 
level. No better way has ever been con- 
ceived. If it has produced at times some 
ineficient and bungling administrations— 
if it has produced some incapable and dis- 
honest Congressmen and Senators it is not 
the fault of the political party system—it is 


the fault of the people—their indifference, 
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their lack of interest, their shirking of indi- 
vidual responsibilities as citizens. 

The answer to better government—the an- 
swer to a better Congress—the answer to the 
kind of legislation and administration to 
realize the kind of public interest programs 
so necessary to farmers and all people is only 
to be found in widespread political partici- 
pation. It is that simple. 

No farmer, for instance, could conceive of 
hiring a couple of itinerant farm workers, 
whom he had never seen, and letting them 
use his expensive machinery and burn ex- 
pensive gas and oil to put in his crop with- 
out direction, without supervision, without 
the farmer himself working right along with 
the hired men. Nor would the farmer even 
consider paying out good money for seed to 
put in that ground unless he knew where 
the seed came from and that It was good 
seed, 

But the facts are that many farmers will 
let a handful of people run their government. 
He will allow a couple of strangers to make 
all the political decisions for him. And then 
he wonders on election day why there aren't 
better candidates on the ballots. And later 
he is still wondering why the guy he elected 
as governor or as Congressman isn’t doing a 
better job. 

That's what happens far too often. 

And today, politics, legislation, and gov- 
ernment in all its phases is as important 
to the farmer as the kind of seed he puts 
in the ground. Of what value is it to the 
modern farmer of today to use efficient 
machinery, to know solls, to know seed, and 
to be a hardworking, efficient farmer and to 
be able to raise good crops, if the price hé 
gets ultimately forces him into bankruptcy? 

This year, 1954, is another important elec. 
tion year, What are you planning to do 
about it? Personally, I think the farmers 
of North Dakota have a selfish reason, if 
not & moral obligation, to do a lot about 
it. I should think they would consider in- 
dividual participation in party politics as a 
cold-blooded necessity to protect their farm- 
ing interest and the interest and welfare 
of their families. And the time to start is 
now. 

It is not so Important which political party 
or faction you choose as your personal pref- 
erence for individual political participation. 
All that democracy ever asks of its citizens, 
in the feld of politics, is that they use their 
innate intelligence and commonsense. The 
important thing is to become an active politi- 
cal party member. Take part—an active 
part—in your precinct meetings. Select del- 
egates to the county meetings with care and 
good judgment. Be willing, if you are chosen, 
to serve as a delegate. State your opinions 
in precinct and county meetings. It is out 
of this sort of widespread participation that 
good party platforms are adopted and good 
candidates are chosen. 

If, for instance, the political faction of 
your choice is the Non-Partisan League, then 
next week it is your responsibility to attend 
the precinct meeting in your township, and 
it is your responsibility to attend as a bona 
fide paid-up member, Make certain your 
dues are paid if you desire to be selected as 
a delegate to the county convention and 
perhaps later as a delegate to the State 
convention. In both your precinct meet- 
ings next week and the county conventions 
on March 11, plan to discuss all issues that 
are pertinent to both State and National 
problems and see that these issues are spelled 
out in your platforms. Select delegates 
whom you are confident will support those 
issues and work for the endorsement of can- 
didates who will campaign on those issues 
and who will, if elected, honestly and to the 
best of their ability, represent you. 

If you prefer to work within the Repub- 
lican organizing committee or within the 
Democratic Party, the procedure is the same. 
Make your choice and perform your duties 
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conscientiously and in a democratic manner. 

If all this is done—if everyone so partici- 
Pates in party politics this spring—then on 
Primary election day, June 29, you can go to 
the polis in good faith knowing that a good 
late of candidates are on all ballots. Your 
choice, then, is not between the bad or the 
Worst, but between the good and the better. 

t is the way to good government. 

I cannot urge too strongly the necessity 
Of every citizen discharging their political 
Tesponsibilities with honest, conscientious 
Political party particpation. 

And before I conclude this weekly report 
to you, may I urge once again that you write 
Your Congressmen and Senators today ask- 

3 their unwavering support of adequate 
Price-support legislation in this session of 
Congress, We need fuil parity price sup- 
Ports on all major farm commodities and 
we must have adequate appropriations for 
all farm programs and, agricultural agencies 
Which are vital to farm family agriculture. 

e battle in Congress on these issues will be 

Our friends here in Washington need 
Your encouragement and our opponerits need 
vincing, 

Until next week, then, goodby from Wash- 

n. 
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BY GLENN J. TALBOTT, FEBRUARY 
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This is my fourth radio report to you from 
Washington. Next week I expect to be in 
St. Paul to attend the biennial meeting of 

e Farmers Union Central Exchange. After 

© exchange meeting, I shall have 3 or 4 days 
at our State office in Jamestown before leav- 
ing for preconvention board meetings in 

ver. Our National Farmers Union Con- 
Yention is to be held this year in Denver, 
arch 15 through the 19th. Postconven- 
on board meetings will probably be con- 
Cluded March 21 or 22. It now appears that 
I shall have to come directly back to Wash- 
n at that time to stay probably until the 
Middle of April. 

Congressman Horr, chairman of the House 

Mmittee on Agriculture, now expects to 
Start formal committee hearings on March 
10. Administration spokesmen from the De- 

ent of Agriculture will present their 

ents for the sliding-scale theory of 

Price supports—led off by Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson and followed by various depart- 
mental spokesmen. It is expected that the 
tration will take 10 days to 2 weeks 

make its case. There will then be op- 
tunity for various farm commodity 
ps, trade groups, and processors Asso- 
ciations to be heard, after which the com- 
aan will hear the general farm organiza- 


8 hearing testimony from all organi- 
tions that desire to be heard, the com- 
mi will then draft its recommenda- 


tan somewhat different operation is evidently 
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set for general hearings on the farm pro- 
gram price-support problem, although some 
plecemeal hearings have been held on vari- 
ous sections of the administration's pro- 

. .A hearing was announced last 
Wednesday to be held on Thursday on the 
administration’s proposal to support the 
price of wool at 90 percent of parity through 
the use of compensatory payments. We sup- 
ported the proposal. As you know we in 
the Farmers’ Union have believed for many 
years that the use of compensatory or price 
adjustment or production payments, as they 
are variously called, would be a sound op- 
erational device to support the prices of 
many commodities, particularly the so-called 
perishables. 

Wool, of course, is not a perishable com- 
modity, and it will undoubtedly be interest- 
ing to learn how the administration justifies 
the proposed wool program against the back- 
ground of their own statements for more 
than a year that the theory of such pay- 
ments was not only unsound but, much worse 
than that, such theories were a part of this 
whole business of “creeping socialism” about 
which they are so very concerned. How pro- 
duction payments, as a vehicle for price sup- 
ports, can be creeping socialism when ap- 
plied to dairy or poultry products, fruits, 
vegetables, beef cattle, hogs, sheep and 
lambs, and not be creeping socialism when 
applied to the wool that grows on the sheep 
and lambs will be, for all of us, I'm sure, a 
good lesson in economics, or politics, or per- 
haps in just plain semantics. At any rate, 
it should be interesting and informative. 

I should like now to take a few moments 
to tell you how this administration is seek- 
ing to build economic pressures designed to 
create political support for its program of 
lower price supports for farmers. 

I reported to you early this month the pro- 
gram spearheaded by Mr, Benson to invite 
city consumer resentment against farmers 
and their price-support program which 
have always heretofore received quite wide- 
spread support from city congressmen. Mr. 
Benson gave a completely distorted picture 
through the press to the city people of this 
country—first, in regard to the cost of the 
farm program, and, second, both by what he 
said and by what he left unsaid, he gave to 
consumers through the press a completely in- 
accurate picture of either farmer or farm- 
program responsibility for the high retail 
cost of food to the consumer, He gave the 
impression that farm programs (and this was 
given a press interpretation) that farm price 
supports had cost the taxpayers nearly $17 
billion in the past 25 years. In later hear+ 
ings Members of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee required him to put into the record 
the actual cost (by commodities) of the 
price-support programs. Since the begin- 
ning these figures show less than a billion 
and a quarter dollars, or about $60 million 
a year. A far cry from 617 billion, but press 
distribution of the real figures has been prac- 
tically zero as compared to the first nation- 
wide blast of publicity. He gave the im- 
pression that farmers through farm price- 
support programs were responsible for the 
constant or rising cost of food at retail. He 
did not say that transportation, processing, 
wholesale, and, in many instances, retail 
charges and margins have constantly in- 
creased, whereas the farmer's share of the 
consumer's food dollar has steadily declined 
during recent years to a low now of 45 cents. 

We can be truly thankful for the under- 
standing and statesmanlike attitude of or- 
ganized labor, with whom we have sought 
constantly for “areas of agreement” on broad 
public policy questions for many years. 
Their support now is vitally important to us. 

An equally strong and calculated effort is 
being made to incite civil war in agriculture 
by setting commodity group against com- 
modity group. First, as I have said, con- 
sumers against farmers, then cotton against 
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dairy, dairy against feed grains, cattle against 
corn, feed grains against corn, corn against 
feed grains. 

Here is the way it is being done. Price 
supports for 1954 are as follows: The 6 
basic commodities are required by law to be 
supported through 1954 at 90 percent of 
parity. These are wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and peanuts. Levels of support for 
other commodities are left to the adminis- 
trative discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. There are certain limits to this dis- 
cretion on certain commodities. The Secre- 
tary has set support prices on certain other 
commodities as follows, for 1954: Flax, 70 
percent of parity; soybeans, 80 percent; Oats, 
barley, and grain sorghum, 85 percent; and 
rye, 85 percent. On Monday of last week he 
announced supports for dairy products at 75 
percent of parity, effective April 1, as com- 
pared to 90 percent at present. 

In processed form flax is linseed oil and 
linseed meal, soybeans in processed form is 
soybean oil and soybean meal, and cotton 
produces cottonseed. Cottonseed in proc- 
essed form is cottonseed oil and cotton- 
seed meal, Linseed meal, cottonseed meal, 
and soybean meal are high-protein feeds, 
competitive with each other and either com- 
petitive with or supplemeptal to oats, barley, 
grain sorghums, rye, and corn. Oats, barley, 
and corn have some nonfeed commercial 
uses but they are principally feed. Rye is 
about 50 percent food and 50 percent feed. 

The experts in animal nutrition at our 
Federal experiment stations and at our State 
land-grant college experiment stations have 
worked for years to develop the actual pound- 
for-pound comparative feed value of all of 
these supplemental and competitive feeds, 
This ratio or relationship in terms of price 
is called the feed value equivalent. Largely 
since World War II, support prices on these 
competitive and supplemental feeds have 
been based on the feed value equivalent with 
90 percent supports on corn. This was true 
of these support prices in 1953 as announced 
in the fall of 1952. They were as follows: 
All related to corn supports at 90 percent of 
corn parity, barley 85 percent of effective 
parity, oats 85 percent of effective parity, 
grain sorghums 85 percent of effective parity, 
flax 80 percent of parity, soybeans 90 percent 
of parity, and rye 85 percent of parity and, 
of course, cotton at 90 percent of parity. 
In the spring of 1953 Secretary Benson re- 
duced price support on cottonseed from 90 
percent to 75 percent of parity. Support 
prices announced for 1954 thus far are as 
follows: Barley, oats, and grain sorghums, 85 
percent of effective parity, same percentage as 
1952 but these 3 feed crops have been on 
transitional parity which means the slide 
between the old parity and the new at the 
rate of 5 percent each year. Therefore, bar- 
ley, oats, and grain sorghums are supported 
at the same percentage of a lower parity 
price: Rye at 85 percent, same as 1953; flax, 
70 percent of parity, down 10 percent; soy= 
beans, 80 percent, down 10 percent. 

In terms of pricing: Oat supports are 
down 5 cents per bushel, barley is down 9 
cents per bushel, flax is down 65 cents per 
bushel, soybeans are down 28 cents per 
bushel, grain sorghums down 15 cent per 
hundredweight, and rye, no change. 

Obviously the feed value equivalent in 
terms of price relationships among these 
competitive and supplemental feeds and be- 
tween all of them and corn supports at 90 
percent of parity has been completely de- 
stroyed. 

Normally when linseed meal is cheaper 
than soybean or cottonseed meal or cake, 
demand would shift there, 1. e., to linseed 
meal, bringing an upturn in the flax price. 

This does not happen because of our sub- 
stantially open door to flax imports (princi- 
pally from Argentina). Normally, when 
oats, barley, grain sorghums or rye are 
priced too low in relation to corn, either corn 
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comes down or the others come up to the 
“feed value equivalent price.” Fortunately 
corn doesn't come down because of manda- 
tory 90 percent supports, but unfortunately 
oats, barley, and rye don’t come up by reason 
of our substantially “open door” for imports 
of those crops, principally in recent years 
from Canada. Parenthetically our total im- 
ports of these competative feeds, including 
feed wheat, in calendar year 1953 was 151 
million bushels. 

The end result of this very involved pricing 
situation is that the lower priced feed grains, 
competitive with corn, will move in greater 
volume into the areas of normal corn con- 
sumption which in turn will leave constant- 
ly greater supplies of corn in the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation’s inventory. This will 
provide additional argument for those who 
wish to reduce support prices on corn as well 
as other commodities. 

Finally on Monday of last week, Mr. Ben- 
son announced that price supports on dairy 
products would be reduced from 90 percent 
to 75 percent of parity effective on April 1. 
He expects to get political support from con- 
sumers on this move. He evidently expects 
then that economic pressure will force dairy 
farmers to support his desire for cheaper 
oats, barley and the high protein supple- 
ments as well as grain sorghums and rye. 
If this can be accomplished, the economic 
pressures which I have heretofore outlined 
will make it politically impossible to hold 
corn supports at 90 percent of parity. With- 
out corn, we cannot hold wheat and when 
we lose wheat and corn it will be equally im- 
possible to hold cotton and the other basic 
commodities. 

Briefly then, this is the way in which the 
administration has set up the economic fac- 
tors which they hope will force political sup- 
port for their sliding scale program of price 
supports, A temporary surplus of butter and 
the reduction of dairy supports is quite eyi- 
dently the trigger which is expected to det- 
onate, one at a time, the time bombs that 
have been planted throughout agriculture 
with complete destruction of our entire price 
support program as the end objective. 

I see my time this morning is running 
short, but in my few remaining moments, 
I should like to analyze some of the basic 
facts about the alleged butter, cheese and 
dried milk surplus. 

In 1953, we produced about 120 billion 
pounds of milk, about 5 percent more than 
in 1952. Based upon present levels of con- 
sumption, we have at end of 1953 about 7 to 
8 percent of 1953 production in CCC in- 
ventory. 

We have a large area of underconsumption 
of dairy products in the income brackets be- 
low 83.500 of annual income. When I say 
underconsumption, I mean consumption be- 
low the minimums prescribed by our nutri- 
tion experts for a diet necessary to bulld and 
maintain sound healthy bodies. 

If this area of underconsumption can be 
reached, we have a minimum need for an 
annual production of between 150 and 160 
billion pounds of milk. Therefore, instead 
of overproduction, we have sound mini- 
mum need for expansion of between 20 to 
25 percent over 1953. 

Reducing dairy price supports from 90 to 
75 percent obviously will not result in open- 
ing the market where we have real under- 
consumption. It will only result in requir- 
ing the dairy farmer to further subsidize 
present consumption in the income areas 
where subsidy is unnecessary, and will not 
result in Increased consumption. 

If you would like a copy of this broadcast 
for further study and future reference, please 
write to our State Office here in James- 
town—copies are available. 

Next Thursday morning I shall be with 
you again by transcription. At that time, I 
shall present further analysis of this prob- 
lem together with what we believe is a sound 
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workable solution—that is in the sound in- 
terest of and producers of all of 
these related commodities. 

I hope also that by that time I can report 
to you how the farm program price 
legislative situation is shaping up. Until 
next Thursday then, same time, same sta- 
tion. Thank you for listening. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to unanimous consent granted me by the 
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Glenn J. Talbott to be printed in the 
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BROADCAST BY GLENN J. TALBOT, MARCH 4, 1954 

Good morning, you are listening to this 
broadcast on Thursday morning, March 4, 
but I am writing it in my room at the St. 
Paul Hotel on Sunday afternoon, February 
28. As I look out my window it is a clear 
sunshiny day, comfortably warm with the 
feel and smell of spring in the air. Law- 
rence and Nellie Erickson and Bill Martin, 
with whom I visited earlier this afternoon, 
tell me that there are reports of wheat al- 
ready seeded out in Bowman County. Well, 
it's still pretty early for seeding in North 
Dakota. We could still have some winter 
weather. Reports are of dust storms of seri- 
ous proportions in the Texas-New Mexico, 
western Oklahoma, eastern-Colorado, and 
southern Wyoming area, The area of mois- 
ture deficiency seems to be moving north- 
ward through the high plains country. Mis- 
souri is going into the third year of serious 
moisture shortage, 

Despite the greatest possible effort by the 
staff at our experlment stations, no variety 
of either wheat or durum resistant to the 
new race 15 B rust has thus far been de- 
veloped. Against this background of prob- 
able low wheat yield in an increasing area 
of moisture deficiency, which has already 
produced dust storms altogether too reminis- 
cent of the black blizzards of the early 
thirties and the possibility, at least, that if 
the balance of the wheat area has adequate 
moisture we may well lose much of it to 15 B 
rust, the administration continues its efforts 
to reduce support prices. Its spokesmen 
continue to emphasize the need to reduce 
production and they continue constantly to 
place heavy emphasis on what they call 
costly, umneeded, and unmanageable sur- 
pluses of farm commodities, When we place 
these problems against the perspective of the 
highly explosive international situation, the 
enlarging drought area, and the thus far un- 
controllable plant disease—15 B rust—there 
is some considerable likellhood that these 
so-called burdensome surpluses of food and 
fiber may, as has happened several times in 
the recent past, turn out to be among our 
greatest blessings. ; 

There are several million families in our 
country whose incomes are inadequate to 
provide them with the amount of protective 
foods a sound minimum diet would pre- 
scribe. Farmers can, and they have, pro- 
duced the food that is needed, but farmers 
by themselyes cannot supply this food at 
prices these low-income families can pay. 
Farmers’ costs are very high and rigid; 
therefore, the price for raw farm products 
must be comparably high and comparably 
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rigid or farmers will quickly lose their abil- 
ity to produce at all. There are 161 million 
people in our country and that number in- 
creases annually about 2,600,000. I pray we 
may never see the day, because of unwise 
production restrictions or because of a de- 
liberately planned umwise ratio of price as- 
surance to the high rigid costs which. 
farmers have to meet, that we will face 
actual and serious food deficits. All of the 
countries of Asia and most of the countries 
of Europe have had as their principal prob- 
lem for many years, and some of them for 
many generations, too little food to main- 
tain the health of their people. 

There is no such thing as having exactly 
enough food. Remember always that the 
other side of the food surplus coin is an 
actual shortage of food. 

Last week I reported to you that we pro- 
duced in 1953 about 120 billion pounds of 
milk and that this was an increase over 1953 
milk production of about 5 percent. The 
Administration used this 5-percent Increase 
as one of its principal arguments that 90 
percent of parity price supports were too 
high and therefore induced uneconomic in- 
creased output by dairy farmers. The fur- 
ther argument used in support of the deci- 
sion to reduce these supports from 90 per- 
cent to 75 percent of parity was that this 
would eliminate the incentive for unneeded 
expansion of milk production, while at thé 
same time reduced prices at the consumer 
level would induce great expansion in con- 
sumption thereby eliminating the problem 
of the so-called unmanageable surpluses of 
butter, cheese, and dried milk. 

Here are the facts: The increase in milk 
production did not come in any substantial 
amount from the area of principal dairy 
production. There is no evidence that thé 
increase was induced by the so-called high 
dairy support prices. The increases came 19 
substantially total amount from the States 
which are marginal to the principal dairy 
States. To illustrate—the Dakotas and 
Montana greatly increased pro- 
duction. North Dakota, for example, in- 
creased milk production 14 percent in 1953 
over 1952. There is practically no evidence 
that this increase came because dairy sup” 
ports were too high. There is, on the other 
hand, a great body of evidence that the grain 
and livestock farmers of the Great Plains 
area, who normally milk 3 or 4 cows to sup- 
ply the family needs for butter, cream, and 
milk, are now milking 10 to 15 and 20 cows- 
They are not doing this because dairy price 
supports are to high, but, on the contrary: 
It is because price supports on rye, barley: 
oats, and flax are too low and because a 20- 
to 25-percent cut in wheat acreage is actu- 
ally a cut in income. All of this plus the 
possibility of lower supports on wheat, corn. 
and cotton, plus the further possibility that 
these crops may go on the new lower parity 
price formlua if this Congress does not act 
to extend present legislation—all of the evi- 
dence is that the increased milk production 
in 1953 results from grain and livestock 
farmers’ needs for supplemental income be- 
cause price supports for thelr normal pro- 
duction are either nonexistent or too low in 
relation to their extremely high rigid costs- 
There is no evidence in our history that will 
support the theory that reducing dairy sup- 
ports to 75 percent of parity will stop or slow 
down this trend. On the contrary, there 1 
great historical evidence that the present 
trend will continue to accelerate. 

Let us now examine the administration's 
theory that reducing dairy price supports 
from 90 to 75 percent will result in substan- 
tial increases in consumption. 

First, as the 90 percent price support pro- 
gram was administered by Mr. Benson in 
1953, farmers actually received about 82 per- 
cent of parity. If the 75 percent program is 
administered the same way in 1954, dairy 
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farmers can expect to receive about 67 per- 
cent of parity. 
5 The national average price received by 
armers for manufacturing milk in 1953 was 
about 83.60 per hundredweight. We can ex- 
pect it to average about $2.90 per hundred- 
Weight, in 1954. Butterfat prices to farmers 
can be expected to reduce 10 cents per pound 
as a minimum and more probably 12 cents 
Per pound. Dairy farmers in the New York 
55 shed are receiving 9 cents per quart 
or grade A whole milk, while New York 
TA ers are paying 27 cents per quart, 

2 15 percent reduction in price supports to 

+ means in the New York milk shed 

to 7½ cents per quart instead of 9 cents. 

Margins between farmers and consumers 
are fixed on a unit, not a percentage basis, 
therefore, the maximum reduction to the 
er would be from 27 to 25 cents per 

Mart. Butter prices at retail could be re- 
duced a maximum of 8 cents per pound. 
Te is no evidence in history to support 

e theory that these reductions in farm 
Prices will be fully reflected by the trade 
to the consumers. 

Let us, however, give everyone the benefit 
Of the doubt and against the background of 

e€ known rigidity of the administered 

and margins between farmers and 
mers, let us assume that the cut in 
farm support price from 90 to 75 percent 
Will be fully refiected to consumers. That 
Would mean a reduction of 8 cents per 
Pound on butter, 14 cents per pound on dried 
and 2 cents per quart on whole milk. 
All of the consumption statistics in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department 
Of Labor and the Department of Health, Wel- 
fare and Education, which have been as- 
Sembled over a long period of years, seem 
definitely to indicate that among the ap- 
Proximately 75 percent of our population 
have annual family income of $3,500 and 
up. the consumption of the protective foods, 
cipal among which are dairy products, 
is at or above the minimum standards of 
adequacy and that consumption of 
Milk, ‘butter and cheese in these income 
areas does not measurably fluctuate with 
increases or decreases in price. Therefore, 
there is no evidence that consumption in 
these income levels will increase in any 
ble amount even if the trade fully 
Teflects at the consumer level the maximum 
Possible reductions in price which I men- 
tioned a moment ago. 

These same agencies of Government have 
Yoluminous consumption statistics which 
®how that in the next annual family income 
bracket below $3,500, the consumption of the 
Protective foods (again principally dairy 

ucts) drops sharply below the mini- 
pums prescribed, by our nutrition experts 
Or a sound diet, and the further down the 
come scale you go, the consumption of the 
Protective foods, including dairy products, 
tinues sharply to decline clear down to 

e vanishing point. The consumption 
Statistics also show that if all of those in 

lower than $3,500 annual income brackets 
(and this includes old age assistance, those 
wing unemployment compensation and 
H security payments and other groups, 
Addition to parttime workers)—if all of 
ch, people consumed only enough butter, 
eese and milk to bring their diets up to 

e bare minimums of dietary adequacy—we 
Should have immediate need for between 150 
a 160 billion pounds of annual milk pro- 

uction, an increase of 20 to 25 percent over 

e 120 billion pounds produced in 1953, 

th a consumption of 113 billion pounds 
ot round figures, leaving u so-called surplus 
ee E 7 percent of the total 1953 produc- 


It is clearly obvious that the maximum 
Possible price reductions at the consumer 
tee based on 75 percent price supports to 
tum will not bring about increased con- 

Ption in the only income areas where 
have underconsumption. 
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It is equally obvious that dairy farmers 
will rather quickly go bankrupt at prices 
to them, reflective of 75 percent of parity. 

The record shows that farmers cannot pro- 
duce with high rigid costs, and sell at prices 
low enough to make butter, milk, and cheese 
available in the income areas where serious 
underconsumption and malnutrition really 
exist and, finally, it must be completely clear 
that we do not have overproduction of dairy 
products, but that in reality we have under- 
consumption (by reason of consumer income 
deficiency) below the minimum standards 
for dietary adequacy in an amount that 
equals 20 to 25 percent of our total 1953 
milk production. 

The argument that we have overproduced 
and that the sliding scale of price supports 
to farmers can and will resolve the problem 
has no statistical or historical evidence to 
support it, and it is a 100 percent political 
phony. 

We must accept as sound public policy 
the establishment of a domestic food allot- 
ment program, the purpose and objective of 
which must be to make available the health 
protective foods in this entire area of under- 
consumption which relates to inadequate 
income. 

These protective foods must be made avall- 
able in sufficient amounts to meet, at all 
income levels, sound minimum dietary 
standards. 

When this is done we shall need expansion 
of the entire dairy industry by about 20 to 
25 percent over 1953 production. An ex- 
panding dairy herd will provide sound need 
for use of diverted wheat and cotton acres 
in production of more oats, barley, and san 
sorghums. An expanding dairy herd 1 
also need expansion of the high protein feed 
supplements—linseed meal, soybean meal, 
and cottonseed meal. On this foundation, 
we can extend the mandatory minimum 
price supports at not less than 90 percent 
of parity on the basic commodities, on dairy 
products and mandatory feed value equiy- 
alent price supports on the competitive and 
supplemental feeds. 

I reported to you last week the deliberate 
distortion of the feed value equivalent pric- 
ing on the high protein feed supplements 
and on the other feeds competitive to corn. 
I told you how dairy products had deliber- 
ately been made a prime political target at 
this time and how the pegs had been set 
to make corn the public enemy No. 1 next 
year. I stated last week that dairy was the 
trigger designed to set off one at a time, 
the economic time bombs throughout agri- 
culture during the current year, carefully 
designed to create economic pressures which 
in turn are expected to build political sup- 
port for the administration's objective, and 
that is complete destruction of our farm 
price-support program. 

I have analyzed this whole situation with 
a sound cross section of the congressional 
leaders of the South, with a cross section 
of the Midwest Republican leadership, and 
I have talked with a few of the leaders 
among the city Congressmen. President, 
Jim Patton has spent the last 10 days with 
a wide cross section of the city congres- 
sional leadership and in analyzing the entire 
situation with the leaders of organized 
labor. 

It was, of course, a great help to our side 
when on Thursday of last week, the joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report—by a vote of 14 to 2—repudiated 
the administration proposal for a lower 
parity price formula and the sliding scale 
of price supports. Our fight is not won—it 
may not be won. We may win in Congress 
only to meet a Presidential veto—but the 
foundation is laid and we are in much bet- 
ter shape than we were even 2 weeks ago. 

In summary, we should in this Congress 
get a domestic allotment program to dis- 
tribute protective foods up to dietary mini- 
mums—extend mandatory 90-percent price 
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supports on the basics and on dairy producta 
and mandatory feed value equivalent price 
supports on the supplemental and competi- 
tive feeds. This is the way it looks in Wash- 
ington as of now. ' ` 
Thank you for listening. 
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BROADCAST OF GLENN J. TALBOTT, 
Manch 11, 1954 


Electric power was a luxury in the United 
States just a generation ago, It cost 5 to 
10 cents per kilowatt-hour in homes. Only 
15 percent of rural homes had it at all as 
late as 1935. The power industry had been 
under attack for years for its policy of keep- 
ing electricity scarce and costly. But the 
attacks alone were of no avail. 

The bottleneck of scarce and costly power 
in the Nation had to be broken by the 
establishment of Federal electric power yard- 
etick programs, based on the development of 
power resources which belonged to all of the 
people. 

Senator George Norris’ Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act initlated such a program. It 
was followed by the Rural Electrification Act 
and then by the Ickes power policy. Under 
that policy the former Secretary of the In- 
terior started aggressively using electricity 
from Bureau of Reclamation and Army engi- 
neer projects to provide low-cost electricity 
to public and cooperative preference custo- 
mers throughout the West, including our 
own State. 

Most of today’s population has lived 
through the era of American electrification. 
Most of us know how the Tennessee Valley 
Authority made electricity abundant and 
low cost in its area, causing a great indus- 
trial and economic expansion there. We 
know how the great Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration did the same thing for the 
Pacific Northwest, and how Bureau of Recla- 
mation power provided the basis for the 
establishment of rural electrification coop- 
eratives west of the Mississippi. 

Inconceivable as it may be to many people, 
the national administration is today liqui- 
dating the Federal power program. By liqui- 
dating I do not mean slowing it up for econ- 
omy reasons, or stopping it where we are. I 
mean liquidating in its real meaning—dis- 
posing of, doing away with. 

We hear denials. - We hear reassurances 
that our rural electric cooperatives are not 
going to be hurt. We hear officials, suddenly 
subjected to pressure and made aware of the 
political consequences of their actions, con- 
tradicting each other and even their own 
prior statements—as Fred Aandahl has done 
in the case of his Fargo statement about 
raising Federal power rates. 

But when one digs into the detall of what 
is actually being done in Washington—when 
one digs behind the curtain of self-serving 
statements—it is completely clear that me- 
thodical liquidation of all our Federal 
program is not only under way but well 
advanced. 

A step-by-step program to get the Federal 
Government, and I now quote exact words, 
“out of the business of generating and dis- 
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tributing power as soon as possible,” was out- 
lined in a nationwide broadcast from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, last April 11, 1953, by former 
President Herbert Hoover. Mr. Hoover was 
speaking at the diamond jubilee of Case In- 
stitute of Technology. His address was re- 
garded as so important that it was carried 
all over the Nation by the radio chains, 
Many of you heard It. 

Since its enunciation, the Hoover plan has 
been followed almost exactly by the admin- 
istration and Congress. And Mr. Hoover, 
who himself once blocked the great Ten- 
nesses Valley development by vetoing the 
second Norris Muscle Shoals bill, has been 
put at the head of a Federal Commission with 
lawyers, engineers, accountants and all the 
other technicians required to work out the 
details for the give-away of all Federal power 
facilities. 

Mr. Hoover outlined three major steps in 
his program for liquidation of the Federal 
power programs as soon as possible. I want 
to quote his own words: 

“1. The Congress shall cease to make ap- 
propriations for steam and hydroelectric 
plants solely for power. 

“2. The Congress shall follow the precedent 
of the Colorado project (Boulder Dam) and 
make no appropriations for new multiple- 
purpose projects unless the electric power is 
first leased.” 

Those two steps, of course, were intended 
to end all expansion of Federal generating 
and distribution facilities. The Congress last 
year did precisely what Hoover recom- 
mended. It refused to authorize the start 
of any new Federal power facilities whatever. 
No new dams or significant transmission fa- 
cilities were given funds to start. 

Then came Mr. Hoover's third step, de- 
signed to prepare the give-away of existing 
Federal facilities. It read: 

“3. The Congress should, jointly with the 
President, set up a temporary co on 
the reorganization of this whole Federal ven- 
ture (in electric power) with resources to em- 
ploy technical assistance.” 

The Commission and its assistants were 
then given an A-B-C-D assignment by the 
former President: 

A. Reallocate the costs of existing projects 
charged to power generation, 

B. Set up a new system of bookkeeping and 
revise power rates at the Federal projects. 
(This was the step Assistant Interlor Secre- 
tary Fred Aandahl was talking about at 
Fargo when he warned that Federal power 
rates were going to go up). 

C. The New Commission would formulate 
standard plans and procedures for leasing or 
otherwise turning our present Federal elec- 
tric facilities to private enterprise. 

D. It would formulate standard plans and 
procedures whereby non-Federal agencies 
could, in the future, install, own, or lease 
the electrical part of new multiple-purpose 
dams so there would never again be any 
Federal power facility. 

What happened after Mr. Hoover made 
that speech detailing how to wreck Federal 
power programs? Was he repudiated? Was 
he permitted to retire to the relative obscu- 
rity of a private citizen to buttonhole people 
and preach his doctrine as a private citizen? 

No indeed. After Mr. Hoover outlined the 
blueprint, President Eisenhower reached out 
and brought him back to Washington as the 
head of the very liquidation commission 
which Hoover had advocated. 

Today Herbert Hoover is the chairman of 
a joint congressional and Presidential com- 
mission which has a task force of techni. 
cians—all enemies of public power—working 
on the A-B-C-D steps to turn existing power 
facilities over to non-Federal agencies. 
Mr. Hoover's deputy at the head of that task 
force is Ben Morreel, formerly the head of a 
great steel corporation and an avowed enemy 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and public 
power. 
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It would be childishly nalve to believe that 
the President did not know of Mr. Hoover's 
plans for liquidation of the Federal power 
programs, They were enunciated in ad- 
vance of his appointment. They were 
broadcast to the whole Nation. They were 
published in pamphlet form. Obviously the 
former President was appointed to preside 
over the liquidation of the Federal power 
projects now going on. 

Another foe of public power appointed to 
a vital post in relation to power policy by 
the President, Dean Clarence Manion, who 
says TVA should be sold and opposes Federal 
power programs, has declared publicly that 
the President knew his views on power mat- 
ters at the time he was appointed Chair- 
man of the Commission on Federal-State 
Relationships. 

When all the facts are put together, there 
cannot be the least shred of doubt that a 
careful plan is being methodically followed 
in Washington to liquidate TVA, to liquidate 
Bonneville, to liquidate the Federal power 
programs in the Southeastern and South- 
western areas of this Nation, and to liqui- 
date the Federal power program in the Mis- 
sour! Basin. 

Sometimes the tempo of the liquidation 
program changes. Sometimes there are 
minor retreats, The give-aways in both the 
Columbia Basin and the Missouri Basin— 
the plan to contract away our power for 20 
years to private utilities—were both altered 
a bit when the administration was con- 
fronted by indignant citizens. 

But the main goal of liquidation has not 
been changed. 

I intend to go into the detall of how the 
program of supplying Bureau of Reclamation 
power to our REA and municipal systems is 
being destroyed in another broadcast. 

Today I want to discuss briefly what the 
liquidation of the Federal power programs 
will mean on a broad, national scale. 

Three years ago a national commission was 
set up to inventory and determine if we have 
the resources and materials necessary to 
maintain a strong Nation, able to defend 


headed by William S. Paley of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, a businessman, It 
reported in June 1952. 

The Commission found that one of our 
most critical problems is to provide abund- 
ance of low-cost electric power. We must 
have a 260 percent expansion from 1950 to 
1975. And the Commission pointed out that 
it must be low-cost or our great electro- 
process industries cannot survive. They use 
tremendous quantities of power and would 
be uneconomic if power costs rise. These in- 
dustries include aluminum and the other 
light metals. They include phosphate for 
both chemical and fertilizer uses. 

In the near future, other metals will be 
involved, according to the Paley Commis- 
sion, because, as we run out of high grade 
ores, It will take large quantities of electric 
power to beneficlate low grade Ores, con- 
centrating them sufficiently to be useable. 
In the case of iron ore in the Lake Superior 
region, for instance, it now takes only 3 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity per ton to handle 
the high grade ores. But we are running 
out of high grade and it will take 75 to 90 
kilowatt-hours per ton to prepare the lower 
grade ores for use. 

Phosphate is a present day example of 
shortage resulting from high power costs. 
It affecta every farmer in this State. We 
could have an abundance of low-cost phos- 
phate fertilizer if the farmers union could 
get electric power in northeastern Utah or 
southeastern Idaho at the rates charged by 
the Bonneville Power Administration. We 
have a phosphate reserve and could get others 
easily. But the Idaho and Utah power com- 
panies serve the area. They want 6 mills 
and more per kilowatt hour for electricity. 
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That makes it impossible to process the phos- 
phate rock economically. The TVA phos- 
phate plants have 2-mill power. So phos- 
phate fertilizer is today both relatively scarce 
and unnecessarily expensive in the West be- 
cause a Government power yardstick has 
not yet reached into this critical area to 
break the power bottleneck, 

I have given only examples of specific criti- 
cal situations which can occur if our Federal 
power program is liquidated. Shortages will 
plague us. Prices will rise. Employment will 
fall. The economic expansion, which is s0 
vital to full employment and good farm 
markets, can be ended by this one unwise 
and reactionary policy. 

In both the Tennessee Valley and the 
Columbia Basin, the census shows that a 
new job was created for every 11 kilowatts of 
new low-cost electric energy made available. 
TVA installed 3.5 million kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity between 1935 and 1949, 
The census showed a rise of 325,000 jobs and 
50 percent in real per capita income in the 
valley in the same period. Statistics from 
the Bonneville area show the same sort of 
expansion. 

But now all this Is being ended and the 
yardsticks are being reversed. 

The tidelands oll giveaway sinks into in- 
significance as the electric-power giveaway 
proceeds. In the tidelands case the Con- 
gress and administration gave away a few 
billions of dollars of royalties which should 
have come into the Federal Treasury. They 
gave away some oll that belonged to all of us. 

But in the electricpower giveaway, Amer- 
ica’s whole future is involved. 

Beyond the economic aspects of the power 
giveaway is another which concerns many 
people very deeply—people who believe in 
true democracy. 

The Black Lobby investigation in 1935 
showed the Nation how the private-power 
interests influence politics; how they use 
ratepayers’ funds to buy advertising space, 
radio time, and secretly employ public fig- 
ures to wash our brains with thelr propa- 
ganda. 

Today, the power Interests have four 
major national agencies, backed by millions 
of dollars, brainwashing the people and in- 
fluencing the Congress. They are the Elec- 
tric Companies Public Information Program 
(sometimes affectionately called PIP), the 
Electric Companies Advertising Program, 
the National Electric Light Association, which 
maintains the most expensive lobby in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. 

The companies infilter local civic clubs, | 
some of the farm organizations, groups like 
the reclamation associations—every citizens’ 
movement that they can influence. They 
send their employees by hundreds—at rate- 
payers’ expense—out on door-to-door cam- 
paigns to influence elections. 3 

The Paley Commission tells us that our 
electric-power industry must be expanded 
260 percent by 1975 to meet our power needs, 
If this is all to be a private-monopoly in- 
dustry, as Hoover proposes, then this al- 
ready gigantic $25 billion industry will be- 
come an $80 billion industry. It will be 
handling at least $20 billion annually of 
funds. It will have virtually unlimited 
money to brainwash the voters of this Na- 
tion, to manipulate elections, and control 
our political life. 


The private power companies, already a 
malignant and evil influence on American 
political life, will then amount to a fourth 
branch of Government. We have legislative, 
administrative, and judicial branches. Real- 
ism requires us to admit: that if the power 
companies grow to the size envisaged in the 
Paley report and made possible by the Elsen- 
hower-Hoover power policy, we will have 
created a political force in America equal, if 
not superior, to the branches of the Govern- 
ment itself, 
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All of us are properly concerned about the 
Prospects of higher electric bills and short- 
0 5 of power growing out of the new power 

cy. 

But our concern should run far deeper 

n that. 
The electric power policy fight is a major 
t in the struggle between corporatism 
democracy in America, between hard 
times and economic growth, between scarcity 
and abundance. 

The power givenwsy has progressed further 
than most realize. 

S In the Southeastern States transmission 
acilities to carry power from public dams 
With 600,000-kilowatt capacity have been 

ped, so no one but private companies can 
Get the power. 

In the Tennessee alley needed plants have 
been blocked. 

In the Southwest our Nation has dishon- 
Srably repudiated valid contracts with five 

generating and transmission coopera- 
tives, putting the REA's at the mercy of 
Private compantes. 

m the Columbia Basin the bulk of an 

to become available for many years 

has been contracted to private utilities for 

20 years and the choicest dam sites are being 
away. 

Our Missouri Basin the administration 
has repudiated responsibility for REA power 
zuppiy and will soon start contracting power 

Private companies. 

. Ashton B. Collins, the man who owns 
the copyright on the private utility trade- 
Mark, Reddy Kilowatt, said in an address 
to the Edison Electric Institute, composed of 
Private utility moguls: 

submit we cannot take 20 years to undo 
Past 20 years did to us. We had better try 

do it in 4 years.” ` 

you spend a little time in Washington, 
Ey have done, it soon becomes clear that 

+ Hoover's power giveaway plan is being 

ted on Mr. Collins’ timetable. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


‘OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
85 to unanimous consent granted me by 
nay Senate today, I present a broadcast 
mae J. Talbott to be printed in the 

ÈD. 


The broadcast is as follows: 


Broancasr py GLENN J. TALBOTT, MARCH 18, 
1954 


hen & recent broadcast I described the plan 
tra E followed by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tion to liquidate the Federal power proj- 
cles and to reverse the Federal power poli- 
that have been developed in this country 
vel © the time of President Theodore Roose- 
ong" The blueprint of this plan was spelled 
R, in detail by former President Herbert 
OOver about a year ago. The deeds—not the 
howe? but the actual dceds—of the Eisen- 
Rore: administration so far are following Mr. 
has er's plan step by step, Herbert Hoover 
tio never made any bones about his opposi- 
d to public power, He himself described 
era Pent as one which would get the Fed- 
“out Government, in his own words now, 
trib Of the business of generating and dis- 
uting power as soon as possible.” 
depres to review quickly the plan laid 
and by former President Hoover. Point 1, 


I quote directly from Mr. Hoover's 
EDeech, was: y 
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“The Congress shall cease to make appro- 
priations for steam and hydroclectric plants 
solely for power.” 

Last year the President and Congress fol- 
lowed step 1 of Mr. Hoover's plan precisely. 
Again this year President Eisenhower is fol- 
lowing Mr. Hoover's plan. Not a single new 
Federal power project has been proposed by 
the Eisenhower administration. There are 
no new dams, and no backbone transmission 
line projects. Those are the deeds. The 
words go even beyond that. The administra- 
tion has announced that it will give to the 
private utility companies all the remaining 
hydroelectric sites that remain if they want 
them, and that the Government will build 
no more fuel-burning steam-generating 
plants in competition with the private util- 
ities. 

The second point in Mr. Hoover's plan for 
liquidating public power was, and again I 
quote directly from former President 
Hoover: 

“The Congress shall follow the precedent 
of the Colorado project and make no appro- 
priation for new multiple-purpose projects 
unless the electric power is first leased.” 

The Colorado project to which Mr. Hoover 
refers is Boulder Dam. The power produced 
at that dam is sold at the dam site, instead 
of being transmitted across country to where 
the REA co-ops and local public power sys- 
tems can buy it. The precedent Mr. Hoover 
recommends would make it practically im- 
possible for REA co-ops and municipalities 
to get the advantage of low-cost power from 
any Federal projects that are built. It would 
mostly go to the blg private utilities which 
alone can afford to build the expensive 
transmission lines over to the dam sites. 

A number of Congressmen have reported 
they were told by Budget Director Dodge 
that the Eisenhower administration will not 
build any more dams until arrangements 
have been made in advance to do just what 
Mr. Hoover recommends, that is, arrange- 
ments to sell the power or lease the right to 
install the powerplant equipment at the 
publicly owned dams to private utility com- 
panies. 

Mr. Hoover’s third point was, and again 
I quote directly from his speech of last April: 

“The Congress should, jointly with the 
President, set up a temporary commission 
on the reorganization of this whole Federal 
venture with resources to employ technical 
assistance.” 

Just after this speech, President Elsen- 
hower appointed the man who made the 
speech—former President Hoover—to head 
up the commission which Hoover proposed. 
That is the Hoover plan—a plan admittedly 
for the purpose of liquidating the public- 
power program. The Hoover plan will make 
electricity scarce, and it will make electricity 
expensive. These policies will wreck the 
farmers’ REA cooperatives, and either force 
them into bankruptcy, into forced sales to 
the private-utility companies, or make them 
completely helpless to do the job for which 
the farmers set them up. 

The direct result of the Hoover plan being 
followed by the Elsenhower administration 
will be to restore monopoly control over all 
sources of power to the private-utility com- 
panies. It will guarantee that the power 
companies can have all of the best remain- 
ing power dams. It guarantees that the 
private utilities will control all fuel-burning 
steam-electric plants. It guarantees that 
the private utilities will control all future 
transmission systems and at the same time 
that the Federal Government is backing 
away from effective competition with the 
private utilities, the funds available for REA 
loans are being cut drastically so that REA 
co-ops will be absolutely unable to take over 
the Federal projects which the Government 
is abandoning. 

Another direct result is that this plan will 
stretch the yardstick wherever public-power 
projects are allowed to remain at all. The 
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yardstick I am talking about is the effect 
of low-cost public-power projects in meas- 
uring what electricity ought to cost. That 
is the only kind of competition that Is pos- 
sible in the electric-utility industry. We 
can't have competing lines running down 
the same street or down the same road. The 
only competition we can ever hope to have is 
the indirect competition of public projects 
acting as a yardstick to show the public how 
cheaply power can be produced and sold. 

The yardstick is being stretched by the 
Eisenhower administration in exactly the 
ways recommended by point 3 of Herbert 
Hoover's plan. The rates charged by Gov-" 
ernment power projects are being increased. 
The rate increases are already being put into 
effect in many parts of the country. In 
addition to that, President Eisenhower has 
assigned study commissions to the job of 
working out new bookkeeping methods and 
cost allocations, It is an open secret that 
these commissions are right now in the proc- 
ess of working out higher-rate schedules to 
be charged for public power. 

Fred Aandahl, who is now the Assistant 

of Interior for Power, let this par- 
ticular cat out of the bag some months ago 
in a speech at Fargo when he said that rates 
to be charged by Federal projects are going 
to be increased. Mr. Aandahl, incidentally, 
has been doing such a vigorous job of pull- 
ing the private power company chestnuts 
out of the fire that REA co-op delegates gave 
him the nickname “Freddy Kilowattt” at 
their recent national convention, ; 

How is all of this going to affect our REA 
cooperatives? 

In the first place, we know that whoever 
controls the supply of any resource holds 
the whip in his hand as far as control over 
the industry is concerned. The Hoover plan 
being followed by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration will give the private power companies 
almost absolute control over all supplies of 
wholesale electricity. With that whip in 
their hand, the REA cooperatives wiil be 
completely helpless in the long run in their 
efforts to keep electricity for farmers cheap 
and abundant. 

With less and less chance to get loans 
from REA because REA appropriations are 
being cut far below the needs of the co-ops, 
the RBA co-ops will be forced to knuckle un- 
der to the private power companies and sign 
long-term contracts. These long-term con- 
tracts with the utilities will sign away the 
freedom of the REA co-ops. It is important 
to keep in mind also that rates can move 
in only one direction under a long-term 
power-purchase contract. The cooperatives 
cannot move the rates down unless the utili- 
ties consent. But the rates can be changed 
in the other direction. If the power com- 
panies can persuade regulatory agencies that 
their costs have increased and that they de- 
serve a raise in rates, no contract could pro- 
tect the co-ops from being forced to pay 
that increase. 

When the Hoover plan is carried out, the 
REA co-ops will be forced into a dependent 
second-class utility status. At that point 
1 of 2 things is likely to happen: 

One possibility is that the private power 
companies will put on the screws with all 
their might in an effort to kill the co-ops 
complete and take them over. This has been 
done in this country in several instances 
where co-ops were forced into the position 
of dependence on private utilities which will 
result from the Hoover power policy. REA 
co-ops are squeezed between two jaws on 
the monopoly pincers, One jaw is high rates 
for wholesale power, bad wholesale power 
service, and inadequate supplies of whole- 
sale power which make it impossible for the 
co-ops to give good service to their cus- 
tomers. 

The other jaw of the monopoly pincers is 
competition on the retail level from the very 
utility company which has monopoly control 
over the wholesale supply upon which the 
co-op depends. Obviously, if your retail 
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competitor can control the price you are 
forced to pay at wholesale, it is an easy 
matter to assure your financial ruin. This 
is exactly what happened recently out in 
Idaho and Oregon, when the Idaho Power 
Co. forced one of its wholesale customers to 
the wall and compelled it to sell out to the 
power company. Anyone who thinks that 
other power companies would be any more 
charitable toward the REA co-ops if they 
were ever able to achieve a similar monopoly 
control over them is much more optimistic 
than I am. 

I think it is important to try to foresee 
just how the squeeze play to kill off REA 
co-ops will operate if the power companies 
decide to follow that course when the Hoover 
plan gives them the power to carry it out. 
I think the first move will be made among 
the farmers themselves. Utility company 
representatives will work on the directors 
and managers of the co-ops in an effort to 
get them to back the sell-out maneuver. 
That has happened already in some areas, 
and it might happen here. If the original 
directors and managers stand fast against the 
power company sell-out drive, it is entirely 
conceivable that a power-company-inspired 
campaign will be put on to replace those 
directors with new ones who will do the 
power company's bidding. That has been 
done in some areas also, and also might 
happen here. There have been cases where 
proutility elements in a cooperative have 
scoured the countryside to pick up proxy 
votes in order to pack an annual meeting and 
elect a proutility slate of directors. Almost 
the same thing might be done with mail 
ballots, if the proutility element were to go 
down the road in an organized campaign 
for a proutility slate. It would be a very 
wise precaution for the REA co-ops, it seems 
to me, to take a look at their voting regula- 
tions to see whether they might be taken 
advantage of for this kind of a campaign. 

‘The other side of this same coin is already 
being carried out by some of the proutility 
officials in the present administration. 
That is, the strongest defenders of the in- 
terests of the REA co-ops are being dis- 
credited among their own people. Fallacious 
stories are spread about them, their activ- 
ities and policies are misrepresented, man- 
agers are given subtle warnings that they 
had better be good and go along if they hope 
to have successful relations with those in 
power, The purpose of this is to blackball 
the farmer-directors and the managers who 
are most able and willing to stand up firmly 
for the cooperative’s rights. 

I am not saying that we are certain to see 
an outright drive to get the co-ops to sell 
out. I am simply saying that it has hap- 
pened in some parts of the country and 
wherever it has happened, this is the pat- 
tern that has been followed by proutility 
interests. But whether the co-ops are ac- 
tually sold out of the utilities or not is 
really unimportant, If the REA co-ops have 
their teeth pulled, by being deprived of their 
ability to compete with the power companies, 
by being robbed of their supply of wholesale 
power at the lowest possible cost and in 
fully adequate quantity, if all of those things 
which are the inevitable consequence of fol- 
lowing the Hoover plan happen, then the 
REA co-ops will be destroyed just as surely 
as if they were taken over outright. We 
have learned that lesson in every coopera- 
tive field we have gotten into. When we 
first set up oll co-ops, we soon found that 
it was not enough to operate on a retall 
basis alone. The oil interests simply shifted 
thelr margins a little and started taking their 
exorbitant profits out of the wholesale mar- 
gin. That is exactly what the private power 
companies will do if they are able to get 
monopoly control over the sources of whole- 
sale electricity. The REA cooperatives can- 
not perform their real purpose unless they 
have the freedom, and the ability, to press 
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continually for the lowest possible rates and 
for an ever-expanding supply of electricity. 
There is absolutely no reason for electricity 
to become more expensive. There is no 
reason that the cost of electricity on the 
farm should not be brought down and down 
and down, making it possible and profitable 
for farmers to use more and more and more. 
There is no reason why we should give up 
our goal, even here in North Dakota, of 
l-cent per kilowatt electricity for every 
farmer. 

But that goal of abundant and cheap elec- 
tricity will never be realized unless the 
people, represented by their locally owned 
REA co-ops and their locally owned munici- 
pal utility systems and their publicly con- 
trolled Federal power projects, are able to 
remain in control of their own destiny. 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to unanimous consent granted to me by 
the Senate today, I present a broadcast 
by Glenn J. Talbott to be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The broadcast is as follows: 
BROADCAST sx GLENN J. TALBOTT, MARCH 25, 
1954 

I am speaking to you this morning from 
Denver, Colo., where more than 1,200 Farmers 
Union members from every section of the 
country have just completed the most suc- 
cessful convention in the 52-year history of 
the National Farmers Union. 

Not only was the convention a fitting 
climax to a great year of membership ex- 
pansion, new attainments, and accomplish- 
ments in public acceptance of our program, 
but the convention served as a rallying point 
which will solidify these gains and will enable 
the National Farmers Union to go forward 
with greater strength and effectiveness in 
serving the farm families of this Nation, 

Proof of this was apparent in the high 
level of enthusiasm and feeling of unity that 
existed through the entire week, not only 
between individual delegates and between 
the various States, but between the union 
itself and our affillated cooperatives and bust- 
ness institutions. E. A. Syftestad, of the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange; M. W. 
‘Thatcher, of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association; and C. E. Huff, of the 
Farmers Union Insurances, made powerful 
contributions to the deliberations of the 
convention, and their pledge of cooperation 
to the total Farmers Union plans for the 
future effected a singleness of purpose that 
has never before been known in the annals 
of any major farm organization, and which, 
to my thinking, symbolizes a new era of in- 
fiuence—a new era of maturity and a new 
era of national acceptance that lends new 
strength to the National Farmers Union as 
the most effective voice for American farm 
families. I am not alone in holding to 
this impression. I believe every delegate 
left the National Farmers Union Conven- 
tion this week keenly aware of the great 
potential that lies ahead for our great union. 
They were thrilled by it; they are proud 
of the Farmers Union as never before, even 
as I am; even as our great national presi- 
dent, Jim Patton, to whom so much credit 
is due, is also proud and humbly aware “of 
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the great and added responsibilities that 
inevitably are his as the leader of America's 
most effective farm organization. 

From the moment the gavel sounded to 
open the convention on Monday morning 
until it adjourned last Friday afternoon, 
every delegate had a sense of destiny that 
had to be fulfilled. Every speaker, from 
the greatest of all Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Charlie Brannan, to Leon Keyserling, the able 
international economist, to the Honorable 
Norris Dodd, who received the Farmers Union 
award for outstanding service to agricul- 
ture, equally sensed the quiet determina- 
tion of the delegates to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities as the representative voice of farm- 
family agriculture. 

Therefore, it was only natural that the 
most significant event of the convention was 
the formulation and adoption of a great 
program of policy and action that not only 
maintains the historic high principles and 
aims of our union, but because farmers are 
always practical people, it spells out spe- 
cifically how they expect to accomplish those 
objectives within the framework of political, 
economic, and social realities, 

Here are some of the principles and aims 
spelled out by the delegates: 

“We believe in the essential dignity of the 
human individual. 

“We believe in the truth and rightness of 
democracy over any type of totalitarianism, 
whether communistic or fascistic. 

“We believe in the essential and God-given 
freedoms that are necessary to the dignity 
of man and yital to the preservation and 
strengthening of democracy. 

“We believe in the right of each person, 
without discrimination, to an equality of 
opportunity, 

“We believe that the family Is the primary 
and basic unit of human society and should 
be preserved, strengthened and enriched. 

“We believe in abundance, the rapid de- 


_velopment of the full potential of our total 


productive capacity, and the availability of 
that abundance to all le. 

“We believe that the land and the natural 
resources of our country should be used and 
tended for the greatest good of the greatest 
number of people ‘n this and future genera- 
tions. 

“We believe that farm families on the 
family farms are a vital balancing force in 
the social and political structure that is vital 
to democracy and to the securing of world 
peace and understanding. 

“We believe that full parity for farm 
families in its broadest sense is not only 
right and fair but that it Is essential to the 
maintenance of a balanced, healthy economy. 

“We believe that cooperatives and coopera- 
tive techniques are essential to a better agri- 
culture. 

“We believe in the right of farm people to 
establish their own organization under their 
own control and to use that organization in 
attaining the goals of security, party and 
peace.” 

There you are. That is what the farmers 
union believes. That is what I believe and 
Iam proud of it. That is a belief that every 
Christian person must come to understand 
and share if the preservation of our democ- 
racy, essential human dignity, our basic free- 
doms and the sustained fight for world peace 
is to have any meaning at all. How do we 
accomplish these objectives? 

Being practical people and firmly believing 
that democracy was conceived and exists to 
serve its own people, we in the farmers 
union have spelled out a wholly democratic 
procedure of action. 

First of all, we maintain that the farm 
problem is a national problem—of interest 
and of vital concern to everyone in these 
United States. That the production of food 
and fiber by less than 3.5 million commercial 
farmers to serve basic needs of more than 
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160 million people, is fundamental to the 
pell-being of the entire Nation, to its de- 
ense, and to its relationship to the rest of 
the world. 

Therefore, in our highly legislated econ- 
amy. the national interest requires a strong 
and Permanent farm program designed to 
Malntain a financially healthy agriculture 

St will secure to farm families parity in- 

e, parity of credit, parity of security and 
opportunity and parity of available living 
Standards. 
To realize this we urge and encourage our 
bezs—and all farm families to partici- 
Pate intelligently in the political and legis- 
tive phase of our democracy. We encour- 
inn, Cooperation and understanding with 
bor and all other consumer groups who by 
necessity are day by day aware of the need 
hal abundant food and fiber. In our increas- 
ug maturity we are recognizing these blunt 
litical realities as being right and proper 
n a democracy. To be unwilling to work 
tically and legislatively with those other 

Pies whose welfare and common interest 
are identical with ours is to deny the very 
basis of democratic procedure. 

O maintain and increase the total wealth 

atrength to our Nation, not only imme- 
lately but in the future, we believe abun- 
t production of food and fiber made pos- 
Able by a permanent full parity price-sup- 
Port program for farm families and by sub- 
“diary programs of long-term. low-cost 
Credit, adequate commodity storage to 
Ntain necessary food reserves for national 
ense and security, increasing development 

Public power, rural telephone, health in- 

ance, proper and prudent use of all our 

tural resources, including the land itself, 
among the necessities required by our 

Rational self-interest. 
© know that the farm problem is not 

Tproduction, it is not surpluses, it is not 
10 much price supports. The real problem 

Underconsumption, the real problem is 
too little food available to the people in low- 
Income brackets, the real problem is the 
Inadequate and too Umited price-support 

am that falls far short of providing 
Parity income to farm families, These are 
25 real problems and the delegates to the 
ational Farmers Union Convention last 
Week recognized these problems as our na- 
tlonal administration does not, cannot, or 
wilt not recognize them. 
ton derai Government statistics make it only 
1 evident that a deliberate reduction of 
prices and farm income will surely lead 
economic disaster—that a reduction of 
dod and fiber through a continuous program 
acreage allotments and marketing con- 
ù will bring inevitable hardship and 
Unger to a nation that alone of all nations 
Of the world is capable of producing all it 
Reeds. It is only too evident that if the 
em of underconsumption were solved, 
— Would have not a surplus food problem 
ti t one of too little of many health protec- 
Ve foods. 


1eopted. It is & good program, 
— concept and practical and realistic in 
suggested methods. 

As our program is brought to the knowl- 
®dge of farm families and the consumers of 
taig Nation, it is being accepted. And be- 
Wor! it is constructive and legislatively 
la Kable, it will, in time, be accepted by our 

Wmakers in Washington. In a democracy 
it t is the real test of any program. Does 
Whore? people? Is it workable and is it 
Un Oy in the public interest? The Farmers 

Mion program meets fully all of these tests. 

Right after I complete this tape-recorded 
dent deut from Denver, your national presi- 
Wt: Jim Patton, and myself are leaving for 

Sskington, to resume the legislative work 
ean We have been doing for the past 2 
— Hearings before the House Agricul- 
Committee are under way and we will, 
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strengthened by the inspiration of this con- 
vention and by this great program of policy 
and action, make our appearance before that 
committee. We are assured of a courteous 
and thoughtful reception. We are addition- 
ally assured of serious consideration of the 
program we have just adopted because many 
Congressmen and Senators know, by past 
experience, that ours is the true voice of 
farm family agriculture in America—that 
our program is sound, workable, and legis- 
latively practical. 

I want to extend my congratulations to all 
the Farmers Union members of North Da- 
kota for the wise selection of delegates which 
you sent to this National Farmers Union 
Convention. They represented you well and 
honestly. They did a magnificent job. 
Their deliberations were careful and 
thoughtful. The deliberations in which they 
took a prominent part resulted in a program 
of which all of us can be very proud. 


Public Laws 312 to 322, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my reports to my constitutents in the 
Second District of Dlinois covering Pub- 
lic Laws 312 to 322, inclusive. The re- 
ports follow: 
SEVENTEENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 

83D ConcREsS 

Dran Fatenn: Continuing where we left 

off: 


PUBLIC LAW 312 


S. 2714, increases borrowing power of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is the 
financial organization through which are 
carried out loans and purchases providing 
price supports for farmers. The agricultural 
bioc regards it as the most important of all 
the agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment in maintaining the economic health of 
the Nation. It has operated as a protection 
of agricuitural stability. 

Nevertheless, it has been costing us a 
great amount of money. At present the 
storage item alone amounts to $14 million 
a month, As a member of the committee 
(Banking and Currency) with jurisdiction 
over CCC legislation, I have maintained that 
instead of storing excessive amounts of per- 
ishable products such as butter the benefit 
in part should go to urban centers like 
Chicago in helping out in our relief prob- 
lem and in more adequately caring for our 
aged. Old-age assistance allowances could 
be helped out tremendously by distribution 
of good butter, otherwise either going to 
ruin or running up staggering storage bills, 

The merit of CCC and the policies under- 
lying its administration, however, were not 
involved in the consideration of Public Law 
312. This law increases the borrowing power 
of CCC from $6,750,000,000 to 68.500, 000, 000. 
an increase of $134 billion. It does nothing 
else. It does not authorize additional spend- 
ing. Its sole purpose is to provide the money 
for contracts previously authorized and 

ents already entered into. To that 
extent it is an honest measure. 

Public Law 295 (see my report No. 12) was 
a dishonest approach. It sought to avoid 
the lifting of the debt ceiling by ordering 
the United States Treasury to cancel CCC's 
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IO U for some $741 million, thus keeping 
CCC within the legal debt limitation by a 
subterfuge. On this the Honorable True 
D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
took issue with me, my questions and his 
replies covering 5 pages (96-101) in the 
House public hearings. 

Fortunately, Public Law 312. as finally 
passed, was amended (by the Senate, the 
House agreeing) to prohibit such subterfuge 
in the future. The exact wording Is: “Such 
capital impairment shall be restored with 
appropriate funds as provided herein rather 
than through the cancellation of notes.” 

To me it was as clear as crystal that giving 
CCC close to a billion dollars to spend (in 
excess of the authorized ceiling) merely by 
ordering the Treasury to cancel the notes of 
CCC could not measure up with recognized 
standards of honest dealing, 

PUBLIC LAW 313 


H. R. 5509, Medical Corps colonels in the 
Regular Army 

This is intended to aid in making service 
in the Medical Corps of the Regular Army 
more attractive to career officers. In 1947 
the P Corps (where officers became 
full colonels in 26 years) was abolished and 
Officers therein transferred to the Medical 
Corps. The act of 1947 limited the number 
of medical colonels (that included those from 
the old Pharmacy Corps) to 2 percent of the 
authorized officer strength of the corps, 
whereas in other male corps the number of 
colonels could be as many as 8 percent, 
Public Law 313 wisely removes that limita- 
tion and places the Medical Corps on the 
same footing as the other corps. 

Since 1947 the trend has been to relleve 
Army doctors from administrative duties that 
they may devote themselves to professional 
work. With the prevailing scarcity of doc- 
tors the 2-percent restriction proved a handi- 
cap in procuring and retaining officers with 
the requisite qualifications. There just was 
not enough future in prospect. Private 
practice was more alluring. 

The House passed the bill by consent. 

PUBLIC LAW 314 
H. R. 4558, policing the air 


Radio transmission amateurs (and others) 
should take notice, Hereafter there will be 
rigid prosecution of yiolations of section 501 
of the Communications Act prohibiting op- 
eration of a radio transmitter without an 
FCO license. 

Policing the ether is the important re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Communications 
Commission. But the Commission could not 
do the job well because existing law was too 
stringent. It subjected the violator (usually 
an overenthusiastic air fan) to a possible 
2-year term in prison. Result: Federal pros- 
ecutors and grand juries shied away. Since 
1940 there have been only a dozen or so 
prosecutions. 

On the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion Public Law 314 reduces a violation of 
section 501 from a felony to a misdemeanor 
for a first offense. For those who persist 
(after a fine for a first dereliction) prison 
will be ahead. 


PUBLIC LAW 315 
S. 489, Bradley Field, Conn. 


During World War II the United States ac- 
quired a 58-acre tract adjacent to Bradley 
Field, Windsor Locks, Conn., for a post en- 
gineer area for the Army Air Force. Since 
1947 it has been rented to Connecticut for 
its National Guard. As Connecticut is will- 
ing to maintain the area for defense pur- 
poses, and to surrender it back to the Federal 
Government in the event of an emergency, 
Public Law 315 authorizes its conveyance 
to the State. United States prudently re- 
serves all mineral rights. There was no ob- 
jection in the House to this routine legis- 
lation. 
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the people behind the Iron Curtain that 
we have not forgotten them even though 
they live in Communist slavery. I in- 
tend to continue my efforts in this re- 
gard with the hope that the day will 
come when many of the countries seized 
by the Reds can once again be free. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a newspaper article and editorials 
which discuss this subject. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Los Angeles Examiner April 26, 1954: 

KRAEMLIN JITTERS 


The Soviet diplomatic break with Australia 
over the Petrov affair has caused very little, 
if any, consternation in the land down under 
but it is an open indication of a violent at- 
tack of the shakes that has seized the 
Kremlin. 

Troubling the minds of the Kremlin mob 
and causing, we hope, sleepless nights is the 
question: How many more of our diplomat- 
spies, how many more of our secret agents, 
are going to flee to the other side and spill 
their information? 

In fact, official sources in Australia regard 
this fear as the real reason for thé diplomatic 
break, They believe the Kremlin wants to 
get its entire diplomatic staff out of there 
fast to prevent further defections. 

Vladimir Petrov was third secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy, but actually he was the big 
wheel of the Soviet secret police in Australia. 
He sought and obtained asylum April 13, 
bringing with him a mass of documents pin- 
pointing the Russian spy setup there. Sub- 
sequently his wife was rescued dramatically 
from an attempt to take her to Moscow by 
two Soviet thugs. 

Before Petrov there was Yuri Rastvorov, 
chief Soviet spy agent in Japan, who sur- 
rendered himself to the United States Intel- 
lgence agency in January. 

And after Petrov came Capt. Nikolal 
Khokhlov, a high secret agent who had been 
assigned to West Germany on a murder mis- 
sion with a fantastic weapon—a cigaret case 
that silently shot cyanide bullets. He gave 
himself up to United States authorities a few 
days ago, 

As concerns the rupture in diplomatic rela- 
tions, dispatches say Australia is reacting 
with relief rather than alarm. These rela- 
tions have been mostly empty formality for 
years anyway, and Britain can take care of 
whatever interests Canberra still has with 
Moscow. 


As we sald a few days ago, we admire the 
way Australia acted in the case of Petrov 
and his wife. Now we admire Australia more 
for the realistic Composure in facing this 
latest development. It all adds up to this 
truism: If you're going to take a stand 
against communism, you've got to be tough 
and firm, 

And that applies both to Individuals and 
nations. 


The following editorial appeared in 
on nen Evening Star, May 4, 
1 : 

OUTRAGEOUS AND UNCIVILIZED 

The Kremlin must be more than a little 
upset by the fact that within recent 
months—in places like Japan, Australia, and 
West Germany—it has been losing a number 
of its secret agents. For these agents, in 
defecting to the side of freedom, have been 
revealing things that can hardly fall to cause 
the Malenkov regime embarrassment abroad 
and & measure of worry at home. 

Certainly, as far as the outside world is 
concerned, the revelations made by the de- 
fectors have exposed enough dirty work in 
the field of espionage and terrorism to jus- 
tify what has been said about it by Walter 
Dowling, Acting United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany. As Mr. Dowling has 
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put it—in a formal protest to his Russian 
counterpart in Berlin—the whole business 
points to “a deliberately outrageous and 
uncivilized course of conduct on the part 
of the Government of the Soviet Union.” 
More than that, as for the Kremlin's inter- 
nal affairs, the desertions of the undercover 
agents indicate that the U. S. S. R.’s secret 
police organization—largely the creature of 
the late Lavrenti Beria, who had strong sup- 
port among the personnel—may well be 
riddied with low morale, fear, bitterness, and 
incipient disloyalty as a result of Beria's sud- 
den downfall and execution not long after 
Stalin's death. 

Of course, since only a relatively few of 
these agents have fled to the West up to 
now, It would be wishful to read too much 
into the situation. Still, enough of them 
have defected to throw a new and luridly 
instructive light on the grim nature of the 
Soviet system and on how that system oper- 
ates on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Clearly, despite Moscow's occasional dove- 
like noises, the free world has as much rea- 
son as ever to build up and maintain the 
strongest possible defenses against this con- 
tinuing and undiminished menace. 


The following article appeared in the 
Alhambra Post Advocate April 21, 1954; 
Hintincs BL Gers Boost BY SOVIET GRAB 
(By Frank Kuest) 

WASHINCTON.—The dramatic rescue of a 
Soviet diplomat’s wife from her Communist 
captors attempting to spirit her from Aus- 
tralla for certain doom in Russia, today gave 
impetus to legislation sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Par Hritinos, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, to provide sanctuary in the United 
States for all Communist officials willing to 
trade Red secrets for freedom. 

(Humos was a guest speaker before the 
Alhambra Chamber of Commerce this morn- 
ing.) 

The Hillings bill ls before a House Judici- 
ary Subcommittee headed by Representative 
Louris E GraHaM, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, who has indicated that early hear- 
ings will be held. 

The proposed measure would simply en- 
courage officials in Communist-dominated 
countries to renounce communism by trad- 
ing secret Soviet information for freedom 
and temporary asylum in this country until 
Red rule collapses in Russia and the satellite 
states in Eastern Europe and Asia, 

PEACE THREAT 

“The Soviet Union and the international 
Communist conspiracy are the greatest 
threats to world peace,” HrLLINGS has stated. 
“We can advance the cause of world peace 
if we encourage the internal disintegration 
of the Red empire.” 

The California Congressman said this can 
be accomplished by providing sanctuary for 
the hundreds of uneasy Communist officials 
in Red states who would desert the cause of 
Marxism and Russian imperialism in a bid 
for freedom. 

The legislation advanced by Hillings would 
not necessarily give citizenship to Commu- 
nists who defect but would guarantee them 
asylum until such time that their home 
countries are rid of the Red plague. 

What spurred a new look at the Hillings 
legislation was the event that has occurred 
in Australia, where a key Soviet diplomat, 
Viadimir Petrov, took advantage of an offer 
to trade Red secrets in his possession for 
sanctuary. 

It has been reported out of Canberra that 
Petrov may be one of the most important 
officials to switch allegiance to the West since 
the code clerk, Igor Gouzenko, deserted com- 
munism in Canada in 1945 and handed over 
secrets that uncovered a Soviet atom spy 
network. 
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Moreover, It was reported that Petrov wat 
able to turn over information to Australian 
authorities identifying 30 or more Austra- 
lians who were listed as cooperators or con- 
tacts In spy work in the antipodes. 

KIDNAP ATTEMPT 

Armed Russian agents attemped to kid- 
nay Mrs. Petrov and remove her from Aus- 
tralia and remove her to Russia until they 
were intercepted by Australian police at Dar- 
win, the last stop before the plane departed 
Australia, and the Red agents were 
and Mrs. Petrov freed. 

The Hillings bill would precisely perform 
the same function as the event in Australis 
by allowing admission to the United States 
of Communist government officials who re- 
nounce their allegiance to communism, fleé 
from a Communist country and enable them 
to supply Information to the United States 
which is valuable and useful to the security 
of this country and the free world. 


Rumania’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the Leagué 
of Free Rumanians has just brought to 
my attention, on the occasion of theif 
national independence day, May 10, the 
sufferings and slavery of their country 
under the Soviet yoke, 

It feel it proper to pay homage to thé 
enslaved Rumanian nation, to her spirit 
of resistance and her unshakable faith 
in the ideals we share. It is appalling 
that, after a war in which so many young 
Americans gave their lives, slavery and 
totalitarian rule, instead of receding, 
have enlarged their dominion even to the 
inclusion of nations formerly free. We 
are now faced with a Communist em- 
pire controlling 800 millions of people: 
There is no longer any doubt today: 
especialy after the recent developments 
in Asia, that our own future and security 
are fatally jeopardized by the formidable 
threat of this immense, expanding tyr- 
anny. Consequently, I consider it none 
too soon to freshly reexamine the prob- 
lem of the subjugated nations. At this 
moment of crisis for the United States, 
it is certain that these peoples, crushed 
under the oppressive heel of the Russlan 
Communists, will be our natural and ac- 
tive allies. There are no other nations 
in the world whose fate is more in- 
exorably bound to our own. They 
rise again in freedom, or fall deeper in 
their mire of misery, according to our 
victory or defeat in the world struggle 
for liberty. 

Among these peoples the Rumanians 
have brought an eminent contribution 
throughout their history to the defensé 
of Europe and Christianity, One of their 
great princes, in the 15th century, Ste- 
phen the Great, was called Athleta 
Christi by Pope Sixtus IV. Rumania, 
situated as it is on the eastern borders 
of Europe, bore the brunt of all the bar- 
baric invasions from the East. The Ru- 
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Manians emerged, after a long period of 
trials and vicissitudes caused by the in- 
Vaders, fighting by force of arms for their 
independence, which was eventually re- 
€stablished by the Congress of Berlin in 
1878. The existence of a free Rumania 
as an element of European stability had 
already been recognized after the war 
against Russia by the Treaty of Paris in 
1856. 

We now realize that, by destroying the 
independence of countries like Rumania, 
at the end of World War II, the Euro- 
Pean equilibrium was ipso facto abol- 
ished. We now see clearly how right 
were the American advocates of self- 
determination and independence in 
Europe at the conclusion of World War I. 
Unfortunately, those sound principles 
have been infringed, the consequence 
being that, in order to maintain the bal- 
ance destroyed through the condoned 
Swallowing up by the Soviet Union of 
100 million people, we are compelled to 
keep troops in Europe. 

Concerning the case of Rumania, it 
is perhaps interesting to note some reac- 
tions from the Rumanians themselves. I 
herewith insert the following letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State by the 
League of Free Rumanians on March 6, 
1954: 

Mn. Secretary: Nine years ago, on the 6th 
Of March 1944, Rumania was victim of the 
Well-known, brutal, and overt Soviet seizure. 
Thus, immediately after the Yalta Declara- 
tion, a Communist puppet government was 
installed through the Kremlin's Diktat, while 
the whole of the Rumanian army was fight- 
ing on the allied front, being considered at 
that time as its fourth combat force. 

At the Moscow Conference in December 
1945, the United States and the United King- 
dom, aware of this Soviet-Communist seizure, 
tried to help restore freedom in Rumania by 
Asking that free and unfettered elections be 
held. But the elections of November 19, 
1946, held under Russian occupation and 
controlled by its Communist stooge govern- 
Ment, proved to be a flagrant denial of de- 
Mocracy. In its official statement of Novem- 
ber 26, 1946, the Department of State fully 
exposed the fraud perpetrated under duress 
and terror. The satellite and nonrepresenta- 
tive character of the government imposed 
in Rumania was, thus, again identified and 
denounced. 

For yet undisclosed reasons, the United 
States signed in February of 1947 a peace 
treaty with this same government implicitely 
Confirming its recognition. The only sig- 
Nificant provisions of this treaty under the 
Circumstances, namely article III, regarding 
the securing of human rights in Rumania, 
Were never carried out by the Moscow-spon- 
Scored government. This fact was officially 
denounced by the United States on the oc- 
Casion of the repeated rejection of the de- 
mand for admission presented by the Bu- 
Charest Communist government before the 
United Nations. (The Department of State 
has published two yolumes—No, 4376 and No. 
4376A, released respectively November 1951 
&nd February 1952, presenting abundant evi- 
dence which demonstrates the violation of 
the peace guarantees of human rights in 
Rumania.) 

Tt is also common knowledge that other 
Provisions of this treaty, viz., article II, re- 

ng the limitation of Rumanian armed 
forces, have not been respected. Conse- 
Quently, there is no doubt whatsoever that 
the de jure position of the present Rumanian 
ernment is that of a forcibly imposed, 
tarian government, illegitimate, non=- 
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representative, and a violator of interna- 
tional law. A recognition of such a govern- 
ment cannot have any foundation in prin- 
ciple. 

The ordeal of the Rumanian people under 
the ruthless foreign occupation of Soviet 
communism, their economic exploitation, 
and their deprivation of elemental human 
rights and liberties are now a matter of 
record. On the other hand, through Soviet 
political and military pressure, Rumania has 
been transformed against the will of its peo- 
ple into a satellite base for the aggressive 
schemes of Moscow. 

In view of these facts, the further 
maintenance of the recognition of the Bu- 
charest government appears to be clearly 
detrimental to the prestige and political in- 
terests of the United States. The thesis ad- 
vocated in certain circles, that the presence 
of an American legation means encourage- 
ment for the enslaved, is, in our view as 
Rumanians, utterly specious. On the con- 
trary, such a presence with all its correlated 
humiliations and flagrant impotence per- 
forms a single major role—it shows the Ru- 
manian people that the United States con- 
siders the Moscow-imposed Communist gov- 
ernment as rightful and legitimate. This ob- 
vious inference brings increased discourage- 
ment and a feeling of total abandonment 
which are conducive to complete conformity 
and exhaustion of the moral forces of re- 
sistance, 

It is for these reasons, sir, that we take 
the liberty to reepectfully ask you to give 
your consideration to the urgent problem of 
the withdrawal of recognition. The League 
of Free Romanians is expressing the earnest 
hope of thousands of Romanian exiles that 
such & moral and political reparation, repre- 
sented by the withdrawing of recognition 
and condemnation of the unlawful, crimi- 
nal, Soviet-quisling government in Bucha- 
rest, would be forthcoming for a suffering 
and oppressed people, who are deeply and 
sincerely devoted to the United States and 
to its noble humane and political ideals. 

Yours respectfully, 
MIHAIL FARCASANU, 
President., 


Mr. Speaker, the people of eastern 
Europe are undoubtedly awaiting with 
anguish that we reaffirm the Wilsonian 
principles of national freedom and self- 
determination, It is only natural that 
they need something substantial from 
us in order to sustain their hopes and 
their will to resist. It is not reasonable 
to expect that the great reservoir of 
faith in the United States could be main- 
tained without our responding to its as- 
pirations. 

Our propaganda, in order to be effec- 
tive with regard to the subjugated peo- 
ples, must be the expression of a policy 
which would take into consideration 
their legitimate desires. The moral and 
political vacuum which is felt behind 
our weak propaganda toward the coun- 
tries within the Soviet orbit cannot in- 
spire and strengthen the vast potential 
of forces against Soviet domination. We 
have to give some positive encourage- 
ment to these enslaved peoples if we 
are interested in keeping alive the spark 
of resistance and revolt, which in the 
hour of decision could ignite the powder 
keg within the bastions of our enemy. 
It is my belief that now is the moment 
to formulate and take measures for the 
implementation of a constructive Amer- 
ican policy in regard to the subjugated 
nations of Eastern Europe, 
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The Townsend Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recor a letter from Mr. Jno. C. Cuneo, 
California State organizer of the Town- 
send plan for national insurance: 

Tue TOWNSEND PLAN von 
NATIONAL INSURANCE, ~ 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 6, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL Yorry, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Yorty: The Ways and Means 
Committee is in the process of trying to 
develop a proposed bill for presentation to 
Congress, whereby the social-security laws 
will be improved and broadened. Since this 
is a vital matter that affects all Americans 
very directly, every Member of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate should 
give specific consideration to whatever bills 
are presented. 

The record clearly shows that when the 
social-security laws were adopted, it was 
hoped that by this time we would have a 
well developed, sound social-security system 
in the United States. However, the results 
achieved are far from the goals sought. The 
inadequacy of the grants paid; the tremen- 
dous needs“ basis" red-tape involved and the 
confusing and unsatisfactory results achieved 
through having a different program in each 
State, must be apparent to everyone. 

On April 10, 1954, Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
and other representatives of our organiza- 
tion, appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and urged the adoption of bills, 
H. R. 2446 and 2447, as amendments to the 
Social Security Act. These bills, if adopted 
by Congress, would correct many of the den- 
ciencies of the Social Security Act and do 
it very easily. In addition, there would be 
many other muchly desired objectives 
achicved. With this type of social-security 
program, coverage would be extended to all 
Americans. It would be on a pay-as-we-go 
basis and the amounts paid to the blind, 
orphans, disabled, and to the aged would 
be geared to the fluctuations in price levels. 
Thus, we would eliminate the necessity of 
making constant changes in the law to ad- 
just the amount of the grants paid to the 
recipients. 

While bills, H. R. 2446 and 2447, would ac- 
complish all of the above broad changes, 
they would, in addition, do much more to 
help all Americans in matters such as our 
problems with farm surpluses, unemploy- 
ment, and of maintaining our economy on an 
even keel so as to continue our high level of 
profitable business. Thusly, we would pre- 
vent our boom and bust periods and assure a 
volume of tax revenues to keep our national 
economy in sound condition. 

H. R. 2446 and 2447 were introduced by the 
Honorable Homer D. ANGELL and by the Hon- 
orable Rosext T. Secrest. At the present 
time, 174 Members of the Congress have 
signed discharge petition No. 2 to bring these 
bills to the floor of the Congress for full 
study, debate and vote, as provided by our 
American tradition. 

If the Congress really wants to solve such 
problems as farm surpluses, unemployment, 
maintain prosperity, without war, and if it 
wants a sound, simple and equitable social- 
security system for all Americans, it will pro- 
ceed at once to adopt H. R. 2446-47. 
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PUBLIC LAW 316 
S. 2348, redcedar shingles 

You may never have known it—I did not 
until this measure was explained in the 
House—but since 1937 redcedar shingles 
have been in the driver's seat as far as the 
census was concerned. Each and every 
month the Director of Census had the busy 
job under existing law of compiling fulsome 
statistics on the production, shipment, and 
importation of redcedar shingles. Reason 
was we had a trade agreement with Canada 
which provided for a tariff when our imports 
exceeded a certain figure which required a 
mixture of statistics and mathematics to 
fix, It cost our Government a lot of money 
to keep the statistics monthly current. 

The old agreement with Canada having 
been superseded, and the tariff on recedar 
shingles eliminated, Public Law 316 follows 
up by doing away with the monthly census. 
Hereafter redcedar shingles will get the same 
census treatment as other products: (a) an- 
nual total production reports, (b) inclusion 
in quinquennial census of manufacturers. 


PUBLIC LAW 317 
S. 1827, waiver on Seattle real estate 


If you have had experience with a Chicago 
Title & Trust Co. title opinion you will un- 
derstand the why of Public Law 317. 

Owners of property in Seattle adjoining 
the Lake Washington Ship Canal (United 
States Government facility) asked the Wash- 
ington Title Insurance Co. for a guaranteed 
title policy. The title company demanded a 
waiver by the United States of any interest 
in the property. Federal attorneys agreed 
that the United States had no valid claim 
of any nature. It was necessary, however, 
to pass another law (Public Law 317) be- 
fore anyone could give a waiver binding the 
United States. 

The measure met with no objection in the 
House. 
Cordially and sincerely, 

Barnatt O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 


EIGHTEENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 


Dran Fatenp: Continuing where we left off: 
PUBLIC LAW 318 


Senate Joint Resolution 34, admission to 
West Point and Annapolis of subjects of 
Thailand and Belgium 
Under Public Law 318 two subjects of the 

Kingdom of Thailand (Siam) will be admit- 

ted to the Military Academy at West Point, 

and two subjects of the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

They will not be entitled to commissions in 

the United States Armed Forces on gradua- 

tion. 

I found interesting the historical back- 
ground furnishing the precedents for Pub- 
lic Law 318. Two cadets from Chile were ad- 
mitted to West Point in 1816, two from 
Colombia in 1823. Since 1884 to the present 
acts of Congress have admitted cadets from 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, China, Siam (now 
Thailand), Costa Rica, El Salvador, Cuba, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Panama. In addi- 
tion since 1908 the Secretary of War has been 
empowered to appoint Filipino cadets, since 
1946 to appoint. persons from the American 
Republics and since 1948 to appoint Canadi- 


ans. 

Although the first foreign national admit- 
ted to the Naval Academy was a Frenchman 
(1861) most of those admitted later were sub- 
jects of the Japanese Empire. Thè number 
of cadets from Japan was large. In 1906 
Congress authorized the admission of a stu- 
dent from Cuba, in 1922 one from Venezuela, 
and in 1923 one from Cuba and one from 
Holland. 

As Public Law 318 was recommended by 
the Department of State and the Depart- 
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ment of Defense it passed the House by 
voice and I heard no dissenting vote. In 
the Senate there was reference to the time- 
liness of the action as regards Thailand be- 
cause of the difficulties that. kingdom is 
having in fighting communism, 
PUBLIC LAW 319 
S. 2111, our Star-Spangled Banner 

In casting your vote for Public Law 319 
I experienced the same patriotic thrill that 
you will on the reading. The flag of our 
country—and the story of the writing of the 
Star-Spangled Banner—are part of our na- 
tional pride and heritage. 

Public Law 319 permits Old Glory to fly 
24 hours a day over Flag House Square in 
Baltimore. There in fact will be two banners 
always in the air at this historic national 
shrine—the present flag of our country and 
u replica of the flag in use during the War 
of 1812. 

Under existing law (enacted in 1942) It is 
the rule that the flag usually may be dis- 
played only from sunrise to sunset. The ex- 
ception is made for Flag House Square be- 
cause this is the birthplace of the flag that 
inspired Francis Scott Key to write the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

Standing in this square at Albermarle 
and Pratt Streets in Baltimore is the home 
of Rebecca Young, who had made flags for 
Washington's army, and of her daughter, 
Mary Pickersgill, and her granddaughter, 
Caroline Pickersgill, during the War of 1812. 
Here it was that Mary and Caroline Pickers- 
gill made the great battle flag that flew over 
Fort McHenry during the 3-day attack on 
Baltimore in September of 1814 and which 
Francis Scott Key immortalized. 

The House Judiciary Committee recom- 
mended the measure as in keeping with the 
respect and dignity due the flag. It said 
that granting the 24 hour flying privilege 
would promote a better and more diffused 
knowledge of the history of our flag. Iagreed 
with the committee. 

PUBLIC LAW 320 

H. R. 4558, amends Communications Act 

This is a minor amendment to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. It extends from 
15 to 30 days the time in which the Federal 
Communications Commission must act on 
protests against the grant of any radio au- 
thorization. The Commission's calendar is 
crowded and questions raised are complex. 
No one objected to giving it a little more 
time, 

PUBLIC LAW 321 
H. R. 4557, mobile radio stations 

Persons planning the operation of (a) mo- 
blie radio stations, and (b) common car- 
riers, safety and special radio services take 
note. Public Law 321 exempts those in (a) 
from the requirement of a construction per- 
mit as a prerequisite to an application for a 
license to operate a radio station and for 
those in (b) authorizes the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to waive the re- 
quirement. 

The reason that radio stations engaged In 
broadcasting (unaffected by Public Law 321) 
must obtain permit before beginning con- 
struction is to keep the FCC free from pres- 
sure when later an application is made for 
the license to operate. Otherwise the pres- 
sure argument could be expected from an 
applicant for a radio station license that his 
large expenditure for construction would go 
out the drain if he were not permitted to 
operate. So he properly is required to take 
the matter up with the Commission at the 
very start. Mobile stations, however, do not 
call for such plant installations and equip- 
ment. 

As Public Law 321 will eliminate much un- 
necessary paper work, and thus save money 
for the taxpayers, it had the hearty blessing 
of your representative. 
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PUBLIC LAW 322 
S. 79, Mammoth Cave National Park 


This I found interesting. The original 
cost (1937) to the Government of Mammoth 
Cave National Park in Kentucky was $300,000, 
The remainder of $3,200,000 had been raised 
through contributions. The sum was insuf- 
ficent to purchase all of the property, so Onyx 
Cave and Crystal Cave were left in private 
hands. Together they comprise some 440 
acres. 

Since then Mammoth Cave has proved a 
large tourist attraction. The Government 
takes in (admission, guide, elevator fees) 
much in excess of administration expenses. 
But the two privately owned caves have been 
a source of confusion to the public and em- 
barrassment to the park officials who have 
no jurisdiction over them. Moreover, they 
divert revenues otherwise coming to the 
Government. 

Public Law 322 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to cooperate with the State of 
Kentucky for thelr acquisition. It is esti- 
mated that their cost will be around $690,000. 
The plan ts for Kentucky to raise the money 
by a bond issue, buy the two caves and 
then turn over title to the United States. 
Kentucky will be reimbursed in Installments 
from the profits of the Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park, which then will comprise the 
entire scenic area. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
BARRATT O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


Italian-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, con- 
templating all the gloomy conjectures 
relative to the outcome of the interna- 
tional conference being held in Geneva, 
and the fearsome prospects of a collapse 
of resistance to the Reds in Indochina, 
I recalled a letter which appeared in the 
letters to the editor column of the Prov- 
idence (R. I.) Journal on April 12, 1954. 

There is nothing which will dispel 
gloomy thoughts as effectively as a ray 
of hope which comes from a positive ex- 
pression of confidence from a person who 
knows whereof he speaks. 

The letter I have reference to was 
written to the editor of the Providence 
Journal by a prominent Rhode Island 
citizen of Italian origin. It discusses, 
most succinctly I must say, relations 
between the United States and Italy. 

This letter is important for what it 
says relative to these relations. It is of 
even greater importance for the confi- 
dence it expresses that we shall not fail 
in our efforts to promote peace through- 
out the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I place this 
letter of my good friend Mr. Luigi Scala, 
of Providence, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. I sincerely recommend its reading 
to all my colleagues in the House: 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Italy was prominent on the editorial page 
of your issue of March 30, having been the 
subject of an editorial and of two letters in 
“In the Day's Mail.” For your continuous 
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empathetic understanding of Italy, may I 

un American of Italian origin, compliment 
and thank you. 

There should be no disagreement with you 

7 — your position as to the contemplated visit 
5 Nixon to Italy; it is to be 
aged. 

Unless Mr, Nrxon can go to Italy to tell the 
So that we shall unfailingly implement 
pa deeds our declaration of March 1948, to 
te ert the Free Territory of Trieste to Italy, 
of &t least the much reduced subsequent one 
et last October of transferring military and 
kan Power in Zone A of that territory to 
thes that we shall correct the inequities of 
1 arran immigration law, insofar, at 
inde, as to abating the offensive racial im- 

Muntlons which are inherent in the very 
l thes Testricted Italian quota; and to make 
Watkins Immigration Relief Act a go, it 
this nly better for Mr. Nixon to remain 
aide of the waters. 
not does not mean that the Italians do 
be like Americans, or are ungrateful for the 
of sfactions received, as stated by the writer 
di One of the letters you published. For in- 

Vidual assistance received over there, there 

— a sender in America who has not been 
with thanks and blessings. 

ane help given by this country as a Gov- 

an ent is to be viewed from a different 

Ble, for help of this sort has a distinct in- 
hepitional connotation, Italy has not been 
home by the United States strictly by a 
ot tive of philanthropy_or in a sheer gesture 

friendship. This help, generous as it has 
peen, fits within our larger pattern of holding 

l eastern communism; it is part and par- 

Of our foreign policy. 

hati ‘eover, there can be no denying that the 
fron DS! assistance which Italy has received 
jan Us has been acknowledged on innum- 
by le occasions, unreservedly and solemnly, 
Wh, Italian statesmen and officials, many of 
2 have even come to America to express 
deep appreciation of their country. 

As for the press in Italy, the Socialist- 
Waun newspapers are, of course, de- 
emncry Of United States policies and Gov- 

ent; but this is to be expected of the 
Tenmunists, In the democratic press in 
reag Which is by far the majority, one may 
can Criticism on a political level of Ameri- 
crit Policies with respect to Italy, But this 
icism is not without reason and perhaps 

Rot even debatable. 
wi the other hand, Italy joined NATO 
Topeout bargaining, is supporting the Eu- 
ten Defense Community, and on other 
mternationai issues affecting our foreign 

= is standing loyally on the side of 

a, 
1 dn the Issue of communism in Italy, may 
lhes to the good letter which you pub- 
that the leaders, the militant intel- 
Pers of that party, are relatively few, 
We hee proportionately not many more than 
ve, known and unknown, in the United 
hate but the climate over there unfortu- 
ly is fertile for demagogic promises, 
States is fortunately not so in the United 
Tn 


— 


Other words, poverty is a bad coun- 
Cong. Leaving out any conscious or un- 
it fous bias, it may be stated that were 
of St for the spiritual power and traditions 
in It Catholic religion, which are rooted 
tries aly and in the other western coun- 
on ths Europe, even if one notices thistles 
Ove Surface, all of them would have been 
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ligion by communism. The Catholic re- 
Netana proved to be the most powerful 
100 nt to communism, and communism 


ks on it as its greatest adversary. 
* in spite of all contrarieties, there is 
Tank er country in the world where the 
tion — file of the people hold more affec- 
or the United States than in Italy. 
L. 


Provence, 
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The United Nations: 9 Years of 
Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, 9 years 
ago representatives of 51 nations, united 
against aggression in a war, then near 
its close, met at San Francisco. It 
was their purpose to lay the founda- 
tions of an international organization 
dedicated to the preservation of peace 
among nations and to a cooperative at- 
tack on problems of an economic, social, 
cultural, and humanitarian character— 
problems from which no country, in all 
humility, can claim exemption. 

Two months later the Charter of the 
United Nations was signed. This Char- 
ter is not a constitution for a world 
government, but a treaty ratified by sov- 
ereign states. Under it, they volun- 
tarily assumed solemn obligations as 
members of an international organiza- 
tion to work together in building the 
foundations of peace through greater 
well-being for all peoples, and in deyel- 
oping a system of collective security 
against aggression. It should always be 
remembered that the United Nations is 
not an entity apart from the nations 
which form it; their collective efforts 
for security, which find a permanent 
focus in the deliberations of United Na- 
tions bodies, only reflect the strength of 
the will to peace existing in the indi- 
vidual governments and peoples of the 
60 member states. 

Disillusionment has become the fash- 
jon in some quarters about the ability 
of the United Nations to resolve inter- 
national conflicts—particularly East- 
West tensions—and to resist aggression 
swiftly and effectively. Yet in four re- 
gional wars, in the Balkans, Palestine, 
Kashmir, and Indonesia, action by the 
United Nations brought about a cease- 
fire. The determined stand taken in 
1946 by the United Nations Security 
Council, strongly backed by the United 
States and Great Britain, played a major 
role in the cessation of direct Soviet in- 
terference in the internal affairs of 
Iran and in the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. And in the supreme test—that 
of meeting Communist aggression in 
Korea backed by the Soviet Union it- 
self—the United Nations, encouraged by 
the prompt action of the United States, 
met the challenge. 

Human institutions in a free world 
have a surprising resilience and capacity 
for adaptation. Faced with paralysis in 
the Security Council because of Soviet 
obstructionist tactics, the United Na- 
tions turned to the General Assembly to 
cope with the continuing Communist 
aggression in Korea. In the Assembly's 
uniting for peace resolution of Novem- 
ber 1950, and subsequent actions, that 
body showed itself to be an effective 
forum in which the spotlight of world 
opinion can be focused on acts of ag- 
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gression and their perpetrators. Stu- 
dents of the constitutional development 
of the United Nations believe that there 
is nothing in history to match the speed 
and effectiveness with which the United 
Nations developed in this time of trial. 

Achievement less spectacular but of 
the greatest significance for the long- 
run development of a peaceful and 
prosperous world is that of the United 
Nations and its 10 specialized agencies in 
combating the economic and social 
problems which beset the world, partic- 
ularly in the underdeveloped countries, 
Our former deputy representative to 
the United Nations, Mr. Ernest A. Gross, 
once said that if he had learned any- 
thing at the United Nations it was that 
collective security meant not only col- 
lective action against an aggressor but 
against hunger, disease, and ignorance. 

In this struggle against hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance, the one United Na- 
tions activity which has perhaps most 
caught the world’s imagination is the 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram—the United Nations own point 4 
program for sharing technical skill and 
know-how. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold has called this program 
“one of the great pilot ventures” of the 
United Nations. In the words of Mr. 
Hammarskjold, this venture is “a strik- 
ing confirmation of general faith in the 
contribution that can be made by the 
United Nations to the building of a 
world of justice and peaceful progress, 
to lifting the lives of all men to a level 
worthy of man.“ 

Cooperation in the technical assist- 
ance prorgam is thus symbolic of the 
unity of purpose with which the mem- 
bers of the United Nations must push on 
toward their goal. The United Nations 
is daily proving its value as an instru- 
ment of mankind for the eventual build- 
ing of a world of peace and well-being. 
If we here in the United States hold fast 
to our faith in the United Nations, the 
momentum which our faith cannot help 
but give to this worldwide movement will 
bring nearer the reality of a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

The time is approaching for the 
chance for members of the United Na- 
tions to reexamine and review the struc- 
ture of that organization. I urge that 
the United States strongly support the 
proposed conference for the revision of 
the United Nations Charter. Such a 
conference offers an opportunity to 
strengthen the U. N. and therefore in- 
crease the chances for world peace and 
a higher order of international morality. 


Kremlin Jitters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 


consistently urged that greater efforts 
might be made to give encouragement to 
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I sincerely believe the serious conditions 
we face and the fact that 174 Members of the 
Congress ask that these bills be brought to 
the floor of the Congress justifies the Ways 
and Means Committee to send these bills out 
for a debate and vote without further delay. 

We earnestly urge that you and your col- 
leagues make every effort to secure favorable 
action by the Ways and Means Committee. 

Thank you for signing discharge petition 
No. 2 and for all of your past efforts to 
assist the aged and unemployable citizens. 


Sincerely, 
Jno, C. CUNO, 
State Organizer. 


Resolutions Adopted at Wisconsin Young 
Republican Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I wish to include the text of the reso- 
lutions adopted at the State convention 
of Wisconsin Federation of Young Re- 
publicans held at Oshkosh, Wis., May 
2, 1954. The resolutions follow: 

Resolution presented by Bill Mulligan, 


“The Wisconsin Federation of Young Re- 
publicans hereby goes on record affirming ita 
stand that the threat of international com- 
munism is the most important issue facing 
the American people today. It deplores the 
attempts of the Communists, their left-wing 
followers, and of many well-meaning, but 
misguided individuals to substitute the is- 
sue of personalities. The Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, under the 
chairmanship of Senator JoserH R. Mc- 
Canty, has accomplished much during the 
past year. It has brought to the public's at- 
tention serious weaknesses in the security 
programs of the Armed Forces, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and private defense 
contractors, and in our overseas information 
centers. The Eisenhower administration has 
cooperated with the investigating commit- 
tees of Congress in their efforts to correct se- 
curity weaknesses in contrast to the shabby 
performances of the Truman administration: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federation 
of Young Republicans therefore goes on rec- 
ord commending the constructive accom- 
plishments of Senator Josera R. MCCARTHY 
and his Senate Permanent Investigating Sub- 
committee and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in weeding out atheistic communism.“ 

Following this resoluution, Ray Fredrick- 
son moved the following, passed: 

“I move that this convention, if possible, 
should submit to the Senators of the United 
States, to the Congressmen of the party, to 
the national officers of the party, to the na- 
tional officers of the Young Republicans 
showing our full support on behalf of the 
YR's of the State of Wisconsin on behalf of 
Republican Senator of Wisconsin, Josera R. 
McCartHr.” 

Anita Becker introduced this resolution, 
which passed: 

“Be it resolved, That the 1954 Young Re- 
publican convention go on record as com- 
mending the American Legion of Burling- 
ton, Wis., for their commemoration of May 
Day in the United States way and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to that or- 
ganization.” 
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Lou Ceci moved this resolution, which was 
adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Young Republican convention assembled 
here at Oshkosh that the 1955 convention of 
the Young Republicans be held in Milwaukee 
the first weekend In May.“ 

Presented by Bill Mulligan and adopted: 

“Whereas, 18-year-olds have taken such an 
active part in their Government; 

“Whereas 18-year-olds presently have more 
maturity than their 21-year-old counterparts 
175 years ago due to the advances in educa- 
tion and communications; 

“Whereas 18-year-olds have been granted 
other legal rights; 

“Whereas 18-year-olds are less susceptible 
to apathy; 

“Whereas 18-year-olds have exhibited great 
enthusiasm in voting in Georgia: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Young Republicans, in convention as- 
sembled, endorse the 18-year-old vote in the 
State of Wisconsin and urge that all sen- 
ators and assemblymen back this proposal 
in their 1955 legislature; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of the resolution be 
sent to the Governor, the legislature, and 
the press.” 

Presented by Jack Steinhilber and adopted: 

“The United States Constitution now reads 
that in order to become the supreme law of 
the land, laws must be pursuant to the Con- 
stitution, whereas treaties need only be made 
‘under the authority of’ the Constitution. 
This wording has been interpreted by the 
Supreme Court to mean that any treaty 
negotiated by the President and passed by 
two-thirds of the Senate are per se Consti- 
tutional. Treaties and other agreements 
have been used to legislate in domestic af- 
fairs, an effect not contemplated by our 
Founding Fathers, 

“Therefore, this convention believes that a 
constitutional amendment embodying the 
major objective behind the Bricker amend- 
ment, is necessary to preserve our system of 
separation of powers. This amendment 
should state that all treaties and executive 
or other agreements shall be the supreme law 
of the land only if they are pursuant to the 
Constitution. We feel that such an amend- 
ment would make it clear that a treaty as 
well as an act of Congress is subject to the 
limitations of power set forth in the Consti- 
tution.” 

Neal Harris presented the following resolu- 
tion and unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the YGOP convention as- 
sembled recommend to their executive com- 
mittee that a YGOP labor council be set up 
for this federation similar and parallel to 
the present farm council to study and advise 
this organization as to the labor situation.” 

Gene Petrie moved the following resolution 
and adopted unanimously: 

“Resolved, That we, the Young Republicans 
of the State of Wisconsin take this occasion 
to heartily commend President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for the extraordinary leadership 
he has given to our party and to our country 
in the short space of 15 months he has been 
in office. We wish him well in the further 
performance of his difficult duties.” 

Leo Martin presented this resolution and tt 
passed unanimously; 

“Whereas the 1954 Oshkosh convention is 
a tremendous success; 

“Whereas Republican public-office holders 
who addressed the convention were a true 
inspiration; 

“Whereas the Winnebago County YGOP’s 
have, by their diligence, created an occasion 
which will be long remembered: Be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the 1954 Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Young Republicans in convention 
assembled congratulate the convention com- 
mittee, and the local arrangements commit- 
tee, and all individuals involved in making 
this a successful convention.” 
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Ray Lecy presented the following resolu- 
tion and it passed: 

“I move that this convention go on record 
as highly commending the work of Mr. Mark 
Catlin as our convention chairman,” 


Resurrection for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the East- 
er edition of the Polish-American Jour- 
nal contained an editorial by the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Leopold Dende, that I believe 
is most inspiring. 

On Easter Sunday, we observe with joy 
the great miracle of resurrection, the 
event that symbolizes for us the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil. Mr. Dende 
draws the parallel of Easter with the suf- 
fering and oppression that Poland is now 
passing through. He believes that the 
message of Easter for the people of Po- 
land is that their nation will eventually 
rise in triumph from the oppressive hand 
of communism that now covers the land. 

I am also including the names of the 
pastors whose names appeared below 
this editorial: 

Our EASTER MESSAGE 

In observing the Resurrection of Christ 
from the dead we should give thought to the 
following: 

When Jesus Christ was crucified, the forces 
of evil were certain that they had gained 
an upper hand in this world of ours. But 
it wasn’t so. The victory of evil was short- 
lived. Christ came back in the glory of 
Resurrection, giving visible testimony that 
God is more powerful than evil. 

Today, the forces of evil, personified by 
godless Communist tyrants, are crucifying 
almost half of humankind, including the 
land of our forefathers—Poland—and are 
confident of their power to score a global 
victory. 

There is no denying that the forces of evil, 
spearheaded by Communists, are powerful 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

There ls no denying that we are facing a 
terrific struggle with communism and other 
forces of evil. 

In this titanic struggle, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is the greatest spiritual force in 
the world against communism and all other 
evils of humankind. 

And remembering resurrection, we, the 
Catholics, are certain that eventually the 
good will conquer the evil. 

On this Easter holiday and holy days let 
us join our enslaved brethren In Poland in 
prayers for the resurrection of Poland, let us 
offer up supplications to the Throne of Mercy 
that Poland may again enjoy the blessings of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
which is the rightful heritage, and let us 
resolve to do everything in our power to 
hasten the victory of good over evil and to 
bring about the Kingdom of Heaven on this 
earth of ours. 

Rev. Stanislaus A. Milos, St. Anthony's 
Church, Port Reading, N, J. 

Rev. Martin A. Piasecki, Our Lady of Czes- 
tochowa Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

Rev. Albert Arthur Rock. president, Sec- 
ond World War Polish Chaplains Association 
in the United States. 
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Rey, Henry A. Sarnowski, director, Don 
Bosco High School, Ramsey, N. J. 

Rev. Joseph A. Smolen, Our Lady of Czes- 
tochowa Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

Rey. Bronislaus A. Socha, St. Valentine's 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Rec. Walter Urbanik, Sacred Heart Church, 
South Amboy, N. J. 

Rev. Peter Wieczorek, Sacred Heart Church, 
Manville, N. J. 

Rey. John P. Witkiewicz, St. 
Church, Hackensack, N. J. 

Rey. Fabian Zator, O. F. M. Conv., St. 
Casimir's Church, Riverside, N. J. 

Rev. Alexander L, Zdanewicz, St. Joseph's 
Church, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Rev. Ceslaus M. Jasionowski, S. T. D., St. 
sarn of Czestochowa Church, Bound Brook, 

J. 

Rey. Clement Kacprzynskl, O. F. M. Conv., 
St. Stanislaus Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Rey. John A. Karolewski, St. 
Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

Rey. Francis A. Kasprowicz, Holy Cross 
Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Rey. M. A, Konopka, Holy Family Church, 
Carteret, N. J. 

Rev. Francis P. Kowalczyk, Holy Rosary 
Church, Passaic, N. J. 

Rev. Edward S. Kozlowski, St. Therese of 
the Child Jesus Church, Linden, N. J. 

Rev. Anthony T. Kurzynowski, St. Joseph's 
Church, Passaic, N. J. 

Rev. Metislaus C. Lankau, Sacred Heart 
Church, Irvington, N. J. 

Rev. Zenon Lesniowski, St. 
Church, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Rev. Ladislaus J. Madura, Our Lady of 
Czestochowa Church, Sotith Plainfield, N. J. 

Rev. Francis S. Majewski, Sacred Heart 
Church, Hudson Heights, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vitus J. Masnickl, Pro- 
tonotary Apostolic St. Adalbert’s Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul Knappek, St. Casimir’s 
Church, Newark, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin J. Lipinski, St. Hed- 
Wig's Church, Trenton. N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony A. Tralka, Mt. 
Carmel Church, Bayonne, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. Wetula, St. Stan- 
islaus Kostka Church, Garfield, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. James Wrzeciono, St. 
Stephen's Church, Paterson, N. J. 

Rev. John P. Adamowski, St. Joseph's 
Church, East Millstone, N. J. 

Rey. Adolf Banach, O. F. M. Conv., St. John 
Kanty Church, Clifton, N. J. 

Rey. Stephen A. Buszka, All Saints Church, 
Burlington, N. J. 

Rev. Alexander W. Fronczak, President, 
Polish Clergymen Society, Lodge 24, PCU of 
American, Most Sacred Heart of Jesus Church, 
Wallington, N. J. 

Rev. Theodore J. Gaje „St. Stanislaus 
Kostka Church, Plainfield, N. J. 

Rey. Leo P. Hak, St. Anthony's Church, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Joseph's 


Anne's 


Stephen's 


Drew Pearson Slightly Off the Beam 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 
IN THE Serer OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I include herein an article which 


Son in the San Francisco Chronicle on 
May 3, 1954. The article concerned a 
Project in my congressional district, the 
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lith District of California, known as the 
Tri-Dam project. The Tri-Dam project 
is a water conservation project, which 
is being undertaken by the joint efforts 
and financial obligation of the Oakdale 
Irrigation District and the South San 
Joaquin Irrigation District. Upon read- 
ing Mr. Pearson’s article, the secretary 
of the Oakdale District, at the direction 
of the directors of both districts, wrote 
an article responding to Mr. Pearson's 
article. 

I include herewith, first, the article by 
Drew Pearson; and, second, letter writ- 
ten by C. W. Quinley, secretary of Oak- 
dale Irrigation District, to Mr. Pearson: 

Mnnr-Go-Rourm 
(By Drew Pearson) 

With just as little fanfare as possible, Sec- 
retary of the Interior McKay has given the 
green light to a reversal of the 50-year-old 
Teddy Roosevelt Reclamation Act. 

In a letter dated April 6 to Congressman 
Miuter of Nebraska, McKay has O. K.’d the 
same principle for reclamation and water- 
power as has been applied to the graft-ridden 
FHA. Western Senators who have examined 
the McKay plan say it amounts to the big- 
gest giveaway since New Deal days and is a 
complete reversal of Eisenhower policy. They 
plan a battle to block the policy in Congress, 

But its chief provisions will be completely 
ignored. These provisions, considered all 
important in the building up of the West, 
but bitterly fought by the power companies 
and big landowners, are: 

1. Preference to public bodies such as 
municipalities and REA co-ops, rather than 
private utilities, in the sale of power. 

2. A 160-acre limit on the amount of land 
any one owner can have under water from 
a Federal reclamation project. Big land- 
owners have been trying to knock this limita- 
tion out for years. 

To get around these two Important rec- 
lamation policies, Secretary McKay has 
O. K.'d a plan to give power on the Stanis- 
laus River in California to a group of private 
irrigation developers plus Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric. In addition, the Federal Government 
will hand this group $10,370,000 in grants 
and loans under a special bill introduced by 
Congressman Leroy JOHNSON with Senators 
KNOWLAND and KuUcHEL, Republicans. 

On top of this, Congressman MILIER of 
Nebraska has introduced a bill making this 
applicable to all of the 17 Western States. 
The Reclamation Act would be completely 
bypassed and ignored. 

Background of this important byplay is 
that about a year ago, the Oakdale and South 
San Joaquin Irrigation Districts signed a 
contract with Pacific Gas & Electric to set 
up 3 powerplants on the Stanislaus River, 
and using this contract as security, they 
negotiated a loan of $4,700,000. The excess 
water, they planned, would be used for 
irrigation. 

Just at this time, however, Secretary 
Humphrey's hard-money policy upset the 
applecart. 

Whereupon the California promoters called 
on Under Secretary of the Interior Ralph 
Tudor for help, and Tudor finally came 
through with a plan not only to give the 
Stanislaus River to the private groups, but 
also hand them $10,370,000 in loans and 
grants, 
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1954. Knowing and approving of your efforts 
to keep the public correctly and accurately 
advised, we know that you will wish to con- 
sider the following facts: 

THE AGENCIES INVOLVED 


Your column indicates the Tri-Dam proj- 
ect is being developed by “private irrigation 
developers plus the Pacific Gas & Electric.” 
They are referred to as “California promo- 
ters.” The fact is that the two districts 
involved are public agencies of the State of 
California acting only for governmental 
purposes, organized in and functioning as 
going concerns since 1909. They own no 
property in the proprietary sense. (Ander- 
son-Cottonwood Irrigation District v. Kluk- 
kert (13 Cal. 2d 191), and numerous cases 
therein cited. Also sec. 20057 Water Code.) 
They make no profit and under the consti- 
tution of the State of California the legisla- 
ture retains complete or plenary control 
over them, In this semiarid State, bringing 
water to the land is as much a governmental 
function as providing roads and police pro- 
tection. The legislature has set up State 
agencies in the form of irrigation districts to 
perform that function. 

Thus, there are no private promoters or 
individuals involved. To the contrary, the 
entire population of the 2 districts, over 
30,000 people, are the direct beneficiaries of 
the project and the entire population of the 
State of California, the indirect beneficiaries. 
These districts have the right to divert 
1,816.6 second-feet from the Stanislaus 
River. A portion of these rights dates back 
to 1853. All of the districts’ water rights were 
formerly adjudicated pursuant to California 
law in the Superior Court of San Joaquin 
County by judgment entered November 14, 
1929. This project grants no additional 
right to divert water from the river to these 
districts. 


HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 


The project has been in the development 
stage since 1938. The two districts have 
spent over $1,250,000 of their own taxpayers’ 
money on engineering, preliminary investi- 
gations, diamond drilling, access roads, sur- 
veying, design work, etc. It has been inves- 
tigated and approved by the State engineer, 
and the State of California has granted the 
necessary water right permits to make the 
project possible. It has been investigated 
and approved by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and licenses have been granted for the proj- 
ect by the Federal Power Commission. All 
this was done during the Democratic admin- 
istration of President Truman. 


THE 160-ACRE LIMITATION 


The districts, organized In 1909, contain 
143,457 gross acres. Of this acreage 121,000 
acres are now under irrigation. Much of 
the balance is in roads, towns, etc., and 
unirrigable. Disregarding holdings of less 
than 1 acre, the average size farm is 27 acres. 
The districts are almost completely devel- 
oped to irrigated farms. All lands in the 
districts already have a water supply, though 
inadequate. There is no opportunity for 
land speculation. Under existing reclama- 
tion law and policy the 160-acre limitation 
would be meaningless and without effect in 
these districts. 

PREFERENCE CUSTOMERS UNAVAILABLE 


This is an irrigation project. All the water 
developed will be used for irrigation in the 
districts. The incidental use of the water for 
power generation ts only a means of making 
the project economically feasible. 

The power features will be bullt and owned 
by the districts, the State agencies involved, 
When the construction costs are paid, they 
will be in a position to do what they please 
with the power, including setting up their 
own distribution systems. The districts in- 
vestigated the possibility of selling the power 
initially to the city of Los Angeles, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and other publie 
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agencies, but economics would not permit 
of this being done. 

Thus, if this development is to be added 
to the sum total of the wealth of the State 
and Nation, it must be done by sale of 
power to the private utility until construc- 
tion costs are paid. That is the plan. 

THE FINANCING 

Your column states that “Using this con- 
tract as security, they negotiated a loan of 
$4,700,000." No such loan has been made, 
negotiated, or even considered. 

The financing plan is for the districts to 
sell bonds to private purchasers and them- 
selves finance between $43 million and $47 
million of the construction costs, depending 
on Interest rates (not $4,700,000), and will 
borrow from and pay back to the United 
States any additional amount required to 
complete construction. In any event, such 
additional amount will probably not exceed 
$4 million; but to provide against possible 
unforseen contingencies, the $10,370,000 
amount is made available, if needed. It is 
this reserve that makes the sale of private 
bonds possible. 

SUMMARY 

What this plan amounts to Is the State of 
California, through its districts, endeavoring 
to provide the public reclamation develop- 
ment heretofore usually provided through 
the Bureau of Reclamation at great cost to 
the United States. The districts can do this 
at less cost and with the same public bene- 
fits. We feel you will agree this is a worthy 
objective. 

In this letter we have not been able to go 
into any great detail, but would be glad to 
sit down at any time with you or your repre- 
sentatives and provide complete facts and 
figures that have been developed at a cost of 
$1,250,000 which has been paid by the tax- 
payers in these districts. 

Very truly yours, 

OAKDALE IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 

Epwin Koster, President. 

BOUTH San JOAQUIN IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 

JOHN VræLING, President. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that everyone who 
is interested in water conservation will 
read this extension of remarks, and es- 
pecially Mr. Pearson’s article and the 
answer of the Secretary, which shows 
how completely wrong in every particu- 
lar Mr. Pearson was. 


Hidden Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


7 OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I am greatly indebted to my good friend 
and colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR], 
for having extended his remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Of May 3, under 
the heading “Hidden Subsidies.” I am 
particularly indebted to my friend for his 
having reproduced, so that all the world 
might see it, a letter addressed to him 
on April 13 by the Honorable Joseph M. 
Dodge, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The principal reason for my 
gratitude to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania lies in the fact that 
he has thus given wide circulation to 
& letter from one of the highest officials 
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in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, setting forth with clarity and logic 
the administration's full support for the 
policy of the reclamation program—for 
the policy of developing the West. I may 
add, Mr. Speaker, that Director Dodge’s 
letter of April 13 is, in a very real sense, 
epoch making, for the Bureau of the 
Budget has been notoriously conservative 
in its attitude toward the authorization 
of Federal reclamation projects. I ven- 
ture to express the hope that the policy 
so ably explained by Budget Director 
Dodge in his letter of April 13, and the 
recent blessing accorded by this admin- 
istration to the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, 
meaningful as they are for the immedi- 
ate present, will be of greater and greater 
significance in the years to come for the 
17 Western States. 

My good friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior! 
is noted for taking, let us say, a highly 
reluctant attitude toward the develop- 
ment of the 17 Western States. My good 
friend and all his Pennsylvania col- 
leagues ought, in their own interests, to 
demonstrate greater concern for the 
development of the West, particularly, 
through the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram. 

It is not the hidden subsidies of the 
Federal reclamation program with 
which my friend should be concerned. 
It is the hidden benefits of that pro- 
gram of which he should take note. 
Indeed, this House, as well as the other 
body, and the people of the country as 
a whole ought to take note of these 
immense hidden benefits of the Federal 
reclamation program: As a result of 
50 years of effort, some 7 million acres 
of good farmland are under irrigation 
in the West; 125.000 family farms are 
receiving water for irrigation in the 
West; 125,00 suburban homes in the West 
are receiving irrigation water. 

As a result of some 47 harvests since 
the Federal reclamation program was 
put under way in 1902, almost $9 billion 
worth of agricultural products have been 
derived. This is the result of the in- 
vestment of less than $2 billion in the 
last 50 years. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, some 25 hydro- 
electric powerplants, constructed under 
the Federal reclamation program, pro- 
duced gross revenues of more than $48 
million. And, what of the more than 
$500 million paid back by the water and 
power users in the West on Federal 
reclamation projects during the past 50 
years? What of the almost $3 billion 
in Federal tax revenues alone coming 
into the Nation's coffers from reclama- 
tion project areas? What of the fact 
that retail sales in the 17 Western 
States, where this Federal reclamation 
program touches the people directly, 
have averaged more than $150 per capita 
higher than in the other 31 States? 

My friend should concern himself with 
the direct financial effect on the rail- 
roads in Pennsylvania, on Pennsylvania's 
manufacturers, and on Pennsylvania’s 
merchants of the Federal reclamation 
program. If my distinguished colleague 
will take time to look into the situation, 
he will find, for instance, that, in 1 year 
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alone, the Federal reclamation program 
was responsible for the movement out of 
the State of Pennsylvania of more than 
98,000 railroad cars, carrying more than 
27 million tons consigned to the Western 
States. The figures on motortruck load- 
ings are even more stupendous. 

The thing that has been too long hid- 
den from the general public, and, ap- 
parently, from my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, is the benefit 
to the country at large from the Nation’s 
investment in the Federal reclamation 
program. The President and his aides 
evidently recognize these benefits. The 
Congress has recognized these benefits. 
I hope that the Congress will continue 
to give evidence of its recognition of these 
benefits through the authorization of the 
Colorado River storage project and par- 
ticipating projects . 

When my friend speaks of “hidden 
subsidies” connected with the Federal 
reclamation program in the West, he 
must do so with tongue in cheek. I say 
that, because his 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict in the great State of Pennsylvania 
has benefited from Federal Government 
aid in the construction of public works 
for many years. He is active in seeking 
the authorization of additional works. 
His constituents do not have to pay, as 
our western water users have to pay for 
the cost of these works. Indeed, the tax- 
payers of my State of Utah, and the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming have helped to pay the cost of 
these works. 

Already built in Mr. Saytor’s district 
are: the Mahoning Creek Reservoir, at a 
cost to the taxpayers of the United 
States of more than $6% million; the 
Crooked River Resevoir, at a cost of more 
than 84% million; and the Johnstown 
project, at a cost of almost $9 million. 
Now building in his district is the Cone- 
maugh project, at an estimated cost 
close to $50 million. His constituents do 
not have to repay the costs of these 
works, with or without interest. It seems 
unreasonable on his part to complain 
against the established policy—a policy 
established under Theodore Roosevelt— 
whereby the western water users are not 
required to pay interest on the country's 
investment in their irrigation works, 


Wisconsin Young Republicans Meet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the Wis- 
consin Federation of Young Republicans 
held an outstanding convention at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., May 2, 1954. The event was 
attended by over 1,000 delegates. Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, was 
the principal speaker and he delivered a 
most inspiring address. Other speakers 
included Senators ALEXANDER WILEY and 
Josera R. McCarruy, of Wisconsin. I 
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was privileged to present the keynote 
address. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the plat- 
form adopted by the convention. The 
platform follows: 

1954 PLATFORM oF THE WISCONSIN FEDERATION 
or Younc REPUBLICANS 


PREAMBLE 


Our goal: At home, s Nation of opportu- 
nity; abroad, a peaceful world. 

Our promise: At home, economic pros- 
perity with a falth in moral values; abroad, 
a community of free nations living at peace, 
exchanging ideas, raising the standard of 
living throughout the world. 

TAXATION 

1. As we promised, we have: (a) cut in- 
come taxes to the extent of 10 percent; (b) 
lowered excise taxes; (c) emded the excess- 
profits tax. 

2. Tax laws are being revised and stream- 
lined. 

3. We commend the administration for re- 
ducing waste and extravagance as inherited 
from the previous administration, making 
some tax cuts possible. We believe, how- 
eyer, that the budget can still be balanced 
by further scrutiny of, and cuts in, appro- 
priations by the Congress. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

1. We urge the present administration to 
halt the encroachment of socialism and so- 
clalistic programs upon our traditional free- 
enterprise system. We believe in the right 
of individual States to govern their own af- 
fairs. We commend the administration for 
the return to private ownership many bus- 
inesses which are now being more efficiently 
handled by the individual citizen. We urge 
the continuation of the free-enterprise pro- 
gram in order to avoid further socialism. 
We commend our Republican administra- 
tion for abolishing the unnecessary controls 
on rent, wages, and prices. This, too, is an 
aid to antisocialization and return to free 
enterprise in America. 

2. Although we do favor extension of social 
security, we are opposed to Federal compul- 
sory health insurance and any further 
planned economy. 

3. As we promised, we have restored the 
independent status of the Federal Reserve 
Board in the Nation’s fiscal policies. It is 
no longer a tool of the Treasury to further 
inflate the dollar, but rather its energies are 
directed at the stabilizing and safeguarding 
the financial structure of the Nation. 

4. We commend the Republican Party for 
reorganizing in numerous departments to 
eliminate approximately 200.000 needless 
jobs, which is In direct contrast to the Gov- 
ernment under the New Deal bureaucracy. 

FARM PROGRAM 


We believe the farmers are entitled to the 
equivalent of 100 percent of parity for their 
products in the market without subsidies 
and Government purchases which price 
these products out of the market. Until the 
above can be realized, we most strongly en- 
dorse Secretary Ezra Taft Benson's flexible 
Price- support program. 

We advocate 

1. The reduction of price supports to 75 
percent of parity on all feeds and supplies 
that the farmer buys and that are now 
supported at 90 percent of parity. 

2. A concerted effort on the part of the 
Government to dispose of the vast surpluses 
of agricultural products we have acquired 
under the 90 percent parity program; by 
gift, if necessary, for disaster relief. 

3. A greater efficiency in the production, 
marketing, and distributing of agricultural 
products. 

4. A further effort on the part of the dairy 
industry to promote the consumption of 
dairy products. 
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5. A complete review of all Government 
financial supports for other industries and 
segments of our economy. 

LABOR 


1. We favor continuation of the Taft- 
Hartley law because it has upheld the right 
of both employees and employers. 

2. We are presently concerned with the 
labor situation involving job employment 
and job security. We recognize that much of 
this present unemployment is due to the end 
of the Korean war. We favor the adminis- 
tration’s program of returning to private 
interest, business which ought to be run 
by the people, and encourageing free en- 
terprise to seek new ways and means of plac- 
ing our system back on a sound economic 
basis. We are facing a period of adjust- 
ments, which, if we continue to support 
administration proposals, will result in em- 
ployment reaching a new peacetime high. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

We commend the Eisenhower administra- 
tion for— 

1. Ending segregation in the District of 
Columbia, the armed services, and in the 
Federal Government agencies. 

2. The action of its Justice Department in 
filing a brief against segregation in education 
in cases now before the Supreme Court. 

3. Its appointments of qualified personnel 
to public office regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. We recommend more 
State legislation in the field of civil rights 
to eliminate segregation, poll taxes, and other 
devices used to deprive people of their con- 
stitutional rights. We believe this can best 
be done by promotion of a real two-party 
system in the South. 

SECURITY 

1. We commend the administration in ita 
policy of reestablishing the fact that Govern- 
ment employment is a privilege, not a right. 

We believe the FBI and the Justice Depart- 
ment have done an excellent Job in the in- 
vestigation and the prosecution of cases in- 
volving treason and espionage. 

Further, we believe that congressional in- 
vestigating committees have performed a 
vital function in bringing to light subver- 
sive activities, and we urge their continued 
efforts in ths field. 

2. We recommend that the Congress, from 
its experience in the committee hearings in- 
to loyalty questions, further enact laws that 
will enable the Justice Department to prose- 
cute disloyal persons. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


1. We commend Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson, and Robert M. Kyes for 
their realistic planning under the guidance 
of President Eisenhower concerning the Na- 
tions’ defense structure. This planning in 
defense has reduced duplication of jobs, and 
restored efficiency and teamwork in the De- 
fense Department. We contend such long- 
range planning is almed at a strong America, 
without the crushing burden of astronomi- 
cal appropriations, It emphasizes the points 
where America's capabilities are greatest. 

The strategic air command is probably 
the greatest deterrent to war, and we urge 
it continued emphasis as a major part of the 
defense structure. 

2. We urge the administration to adopt 
a graduated program of foreign aids in ac- 
cordance with the deeds and needs of in- 
dividual nations. However, we are in favor 
of an extended reciprocal trade program 
rather than continued foreign ald. 

3. We commend President Eisenhower for 
stating that he will seek congressional ad- 
vice and approval before committing United 
States troops abroad, 

4. We commend the President and Secre- 
tary Dulles on our firm dealing with com- 
munism aggressively, by giving moral sup- 
port to all nations and peoples desiring to 
maintain or secure independence. 
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5. We urge the United States delegates 
to the United Nations to cooperate in order 
to bring about a complete revision of the 
Charter of the United Nations to specifically 
and unequivocally state its major purpose 
will be to bring about eventual supervision 
of armaments throughout the world, and to 
settle international disputes. 


Lro MARTIN, 


Eigthth District. 
ER, 
Ninth District. 


Remarks of the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
of Texas, Minority Leader, at the Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day Dinner, May 6, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to insert in the Recorp the re- 
marks of my good friend'and wise coun- 
selor of many years, the able, distin- 
guished, and beloved minority leader of 
the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, delivered 
at the annual Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Thursday, May 6, 1954. 

Sam Raysurn’s experience in the art 
of government in the Congress of the 
United States covers a span of 40 years 
and he has served his Nation wisely and 
well throughout that time. His remarks 
deserve the attention of the membership 
of the House and the people of the Na- 
tion: 
and my fellow Democrats; first, I want to 
express my appreciation to everyone who has 
had anything to do in bringing about this 
grand affair, and especially to Chairman John 
Kenney. At this time, I also want to pay 
tribute to Chairman Steven Mitchell for the 
wonderful work he is doing here and else- 
where. 

Iam here tonight because without prefixes 
and without suffixes and without apology, I 
am a Democrat, I was proud to be a Demo- 
crat under the leadership of that great 
scholar-statesman Woodrow Wilson. I have 
been proud to be a Democrat under the lead- 
ership of those two bold and fearless states- 
men, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 8. 
Truman. 

We have had a change. We have had 
nearly 17 months of Republican rule. Any- 
body here want another change? The Re- 
publicans have demonstrated that they can- 
not function. They cannot get the job 
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done. They do not have the machinery or 
the know-how. 

American voters are looking to us again 
because they know we know how to get the 
job done and get it done right. 

We haye been waiting for the Eisenhower 
administration to act—to get off dead center. 

We have been wondering when they are go- 
ing to spread their wings, get off the ground 
and let us know where they are golng and 
how. This failure to tell us has caused a lot 
of people who wanted a change 2 years ago 
to start asking for a change now. 

In 1952 the Republicans said they were 
going to clean up the mess in Washington. 
You heard a lot of talk about a mess then, 
and you are hearing a great deal more now. 
It is obvious to all of us that the Republicans 
have created messes of their own. They 
stepped into them without Democratic as- 
sistance. 

I rarely discuss Senator McCarruy. He is 
not our problem, he is the problem of the 
Republican Party. I will say this, however, if 
this were a Democratic administration; if 
this were a Democratic Senator, if this were 
a Democratic Secretary of the Army, and a 
Democratic Department of Defense, all the 
Republicans and a majority of the news- 
papers would be saying: “This is the biggest 
mess that Washington has ever witnessed.” 

During the presidential campaign and for 
weeks afterward, the Republicans ate up 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements blood raw 
every morning before breakfast. But after 
they came into power, somebody in the State 
Department must have read these agree- 
ments, and somebody was intelligent enough 
to understand them. At least we do not hear 
anymore Republican talk of Yalta and Pots- 
dam 


During the campaign the Republican ora- 
tors went over the country criticising the 
Truman-Acheson foreign policy, indicating 
they were going to make great changes. Prac- 
tically the only change they have made 
in the Truman-Acheson policy is to admin- 
ister it in a sorry fashion. Frankly, under 
their administration of our foreign policy, 
one thing definitely has taken place, and 
that is the tragic truth, we have fewer 
friends in the world today than we had 
January 20, 1953. 

I have nothing to say in criticism of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower personally. We are not 
going to follow the example set by the Re- 
publicans during the administrations of 
Roosevelt and Truman by hating the Pres- 
ident just because he is a member of an- 
other party. We are just not built that way. 

President Eisenhower was born in my dis- 
trict. He was a good baby, but he moved off 
to Kansas, and after he was 60 years of age 
he decided he was a Republican. I won- 
der, after his troubles and the lack of ac- 
tion on the part of the Republicans with 
whom he is associated, if he does not regret 
today that fateful decision. 

I have listened to all his messages on 
health, social security, housing, and others, 
and my comment would be that if these 
messages had been advocated by a Demo- 
cratic President, the cry would go up: “Too 
New Dealish“; “Too Fair Dealish"; “social- 
istic,” 

I will say this, that if this were a Demo- 
cratic President and a Democratic Congress, 
we would do something about carrying out 
his recommendations and his program. 

Here it is the last half of the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress and only one major bili— 
the excise tax bill—has been enacted. In 
the ist session of the 83d Congres, except to 
renew laws that we had passed, only two 
positive pieces of legislation were passed by 
that session. One was to give the tidelands 
to the States, and the other was to admit 
214,000 displaced persons. That is a record 
that I think not even the most partisan Re- 
publican can be proud of. 
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They were to balance the budget, 
but it is my deliberate opinion on the 30th 
of June, if it is an honest budget, it will be 
out of balance from five to eight billion 
dollars. 

They were going to cut taxes. The House 
has passed a bill, but it has not been acted 
upon by the Senate. But to show you their 
theory of taxation—they still have the old 
Hamiltonian theory of “trickle down.” The 
Hamiltonian theory was, and the Republican 
theory now is—the way to make the country 
Prosperous is to make the rich very rich in 
the belief that some of it will trickle down 
to those with low incomes. 

The Jeffersonian theory was, and the Demo- 
cratic theory now is—the way to make the 
country prosperous is to make the people 
who labor with their hands—the farmers, 
the workers—reasonably prosperous so that 
he may have a buying power, and that buy- 
ing power will be such that every element 
of our economy will be in a state of reason- 
able prosperity. 

We resisted this kind of taxation. We 
wanted to heip the little man, the lower in- 
come man. We tried to raise the exemption 
from $600 to $700. This was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority of the Republicans. 
A provision in that bill is that a man who 
works with his hands, with his brawn, and 
with his brain, who has a wife and two chil- 
dren, has an income of $4,000 a year, pays 
$240 a year in inccome tax. But the man 
who has an Income of $4,000 from dividends, 
Pays only $110 in taxes. 

The Republicans went out a few weeks 
ago and glorified Abraham Lincoln as the 
founder of the present Republican Party. 
Abraham Lincoln was a great, a good, and 
a wise statesman. He was a great liberal. 

If he were living today and the Republi- 
can Party were a tree, in my opinion, he 
would refuse to stand under it. 

The Republicans made a great many prom- 
ises in their platform in their speeches in 
1952. For some strange reason, the Repub- 
licans are avoiding any reference to these 
now embarrassing campaign slogans. But 
I don't think the enlightened American elec- 
torate will let them get away with it this 
time. 

Most Americans can recollect fairly well 
when they are disillusioned. 

The American farmer has suffered through 
this administration's policies and proposals 
affecting prices on his products. He won't 
forget it. 

The American housewife knows that prices 
she must pay now are higher than those she 
paid 2 years ago. She remembers well. 

The American workman knows he is not as 
well off under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. He feels it in his breadbasket. 

The American businessman, especially the 
small-business man, knows that business is 
not as good as it used to be under dynamic 
Democratic days. Their books remind them. 

I don't think the Republican administra- 
tion has earned the gratitude of the families 
of the more than 4 million who have lost 
their jobs since President Eisenhower took 
office. 

Each idle workman has his individual de- 
pression, 

Now, the Republicans have much to say 
about Democrats being prophets of gloom 
and doom; that we are trying to talk this 
Nation into a depression. 

I'm a livestock man myself. I can speak 
for a segment of that industry. 

Two years ago, I sold my Texas calves 
for $150 a head. Last year I sold my calves 
for less than $50 a head. 

I did not talk myself into a depression. 
But Im in a depression. 

My hope for my country is that the Elsen- 
hower administration will not follow the 
on footsteps of the Hoover administra- 
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Hoover and Secretary of the Mel- 
lon thought they could talk tħe Nation out 
of a depression by issuing statements calcu- 
lated to be reassuring. They did not blind 
the people to the facts. They merely de- 
luded themselves, and we all know what hap- 
pened. 

The President and his new business chief- 
tains are doing as Hoover and Mellon did 
issuing statements. They should recall what 
Lincoln said about fooling people. Folks, it 
just can't be done. 

Until lately we've heard talk and have seen 
newspaper polls on the popularity of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as against the compara- 
tively low opinion the people hold for his 
Republican administration. 

I have always been under the impression 
that the President was responsible for the 
men he selected in his administration to 
carry out the policies he believes in, or at 
least, advocated, 

I am confident that calm-thinking Ameri- 
cans will hold the Chief of State finally re- 
sponsible for the success or fallure of the 
conduct of our Government. 

Many reliable sources over the country re- 
port that the full bloom of Eisenhower's 
1952 popularity is fading, and fading fast; 
that the stem is wilting and the roots are 
curling. 

Within all reason and all logic, the chief 
of a political party in power must ride up 
or down with the fortunes of his party. 

Right now the track of the Republican 
Party is downward. 

There are many reasons for this. For one, 
the crowd around President Eisenhower just 
can't take hold, 

The reason they can't take hold is be- 
cause they are uncertain, unsure, and un- 
knowing. 

For instance, the Republicans came rush- 
ing into Washington with a hard-money 
policy. I said then that all they succeeded 
in doing was to make money harder for the 
average American to get. 

It did not take long for the GOP to aban- 
don that hard-money policy and high inter- 
est rates, 

I could cite other shifts and even offer the 
suspiciou that the so-called dynamic pro- 
gressive legislative program submitted to 
Congress produced an aroma of phoniness. 
But suffice it to say—to say with the utmost 
sincerity and regret—the Republican Party 
lacks unity and strong leadership. 

A crusade, if there is one, must have cour- 
ageous, inspiring, and fearless leadership. 

It must have unity in the ranks to suc- 
ceed. 

What has happened to the Eisenhower 
crusade? 

When I look over the status of the Presi- 
dent's legislative program now, I'm re- 
minded of the old song, Where Art Thou? 

Here it is almost summertime—the 83d 
Congress is in the 5th month of its 2d ses- 
sion—and the President's tax revision, farm, 
foreign trade, statehood, Taft-Hartley, hous- 
ing, immigration, social security, and health 
proposals are bogged down in controversy 
and open revolt. 

I suppose the Republicans will go to the 
country this autumn and plead with the 
people to return a GOP Congress to enact 
the President's program in the last 2 years 
of his administration. 

What assurances can they give the people 
that they will do any better in the final 2 
years of this administration than they did 
in the first 2 years, when the President en- 
joyed the peak of his popularity? If the 
Republicans don’t like his program now, by 
what twist of fate will they like it later? 

By their past performance, we Judge them. 

By performance we judge all men elected 
to public responsibility. 

There is one thing about the 20 years of 
Democratic control in Washington that will 
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Temain uppermost in the minds of the 
i — ppe 

We performed. 

We did a constructive job. 

The Republicans have not dared to repeal 
any permanent legislation we enacted. 

And now the further away we get from 
administration, the bigger it 

ks in the history of our Nation. 
8 Democratic Party always has given 
le Country courageous and constructive 
adership, It will do it again and again. 
By 1952, the people had grown so fat and 
rous that they wanted a change—and 
many of them got it with a vengeance—a 
vengeance that has been felt by the farmer, 
laborer, the livestock man, the little- 
ness man, and the housewife, 

The people are anxious for a change now, 
and they will so record it, come November. 

When I look our beloved country over, and 
the whole world in which we live, I know that 
We live in an hour of terrible danger. 

We are justified in asking, “What of the 
night.“ or “Whither goest thou?” The 
United States of America has been challenged 
; lead the world. Unless we, with a bold and 

©arless leadership, accept this challenge and 

this unhappy world, it will not be a 
decent place in which to live and rear our 
children, 

I want a government here that will be an 
example, not only to the people who know 
and enjoy liberty, but one that will reach 
into those dark recesses around the earth 
Where people do not know liberty—who have 
never tasted its fruits. 
ne trust that we can so lead and so act that 

© humble man may know that he has a 

alr chance in a more just world, beknighted 
5 le may unbend their weary backs, and 
alse their tired eyes with the trust that they 
May look into the shining face of hope. That 

er God, liberty, and freedom may not 
Perish from the earth, and that the hope of 
20 lowly Galilean who walked these shores 

Centuries ago may come true, and that 
We may have peace and good will. 


He’s Cooking With Gas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


tet: GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to insert the following edito- 
7 85 the Arkansas City, (Kans.) 
eler. 


This editorial was written in support 
my opposition to the proposed increase 
“ae by Cities Service in their whole- 
© price for gas. This increase would 
adversely affect all consumers supplied 
their major pipelines. If the Federal 
wer Commission grants this proposal 
. — entirety, it will no doubt mean that 
abie major gas-line companies will be 
e to qualify for similar increases, 
ns nce will adversely affect every gas con- 
umer in the United States. The edito- 
from the Arkansas City Traveler is 

as follows: 

He's Cooking With Gas 

Gur consumers of this congressional dis- 
who ogy a representative in Washington 
Mrao trying to save them some money. 
N Gzorce, Third District Congressman, 


of 
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has gone to bat for the people who use nat- 
ural gas. He is trying to save them money. 

Few people in this area do not have a gas 
appliance, They heat water and buildings 
with gas. They cook with the fuel. They 
refrigerate with gas. Industries use huge 
quantities. 

Serving a wide territory in Congressman 
Grorce’s district is Gas Service Co., and this 
company buys its gas from Cities Service 
Co. Cities Service has applied for an in- 
crease in gas rates and the Federal Power 
Commission has the request under consider- 
ation. 

A protest to this Increase has been put on 
record by Congressman GEORGE. He says 
that approval of the application would cost 
his constituents a million dollars a year. He 
sets out reasons why he does not believe the 
rate boost should be allowed, saying he 
doesn’t believe Cities Service and other firms 
seeking the increases need ang at all. 

The Congressman estimated that an in- 
crease would cost Arkansas City consumers 
$82,000 a year while Sedan consumers would 
pay an additional $25,900, Most communi- 
ties in his district served by the company 
were Listed and the estimated increase set 
out. 

The Congressman believes that the com- 
pany which sells gas for resale can get along 
all right with the present rate. Most con- 
sumers agree. It's good to have a Congress- 
man in Washington who will represent the 
people in all things of importance. His in- 
terest In serving the district extends outside 
the national legislative halls. The people 
might write him and lend their support to 
his efforts. Urge him to stay in there and 
fight. Give him 15 “rahs” and spell out 
G-r-o-r-c-s. Then shout for him to help 
“Hold that line.” 


The Seaway at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I call your attention to a very 
pointed and timely editorial appearing 
in the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of May 8, entitled “The Seaway 
at Last.” 

It is almost belaboring the obvious to 
sing the praises of the seaway; last 
Thursday's vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the most convineing evi- 
dence that the sea way. after many tribu- 
latlons and setbacks, has sold itself. It 
is hoped that the construction of this 
great waterway will usher in a new era 
of prosperity for all the people of this 
entire Nation. So you see, “time’s 
a-wasting.” We cannot get rolling on it 
soon enough. 

The editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald follows: 

THE SEAWAY AT Last 

Now that the St. Lawrence seaway has been 
overwhelmingly approved by both the House 
and Senate it is difficult to see how Congress 
could have reached any other conclusion. 
This great waterway stretching 2,450 miles 
into the heart of the North American Conti- 
nent will be an economic boon to both the 
United States and Canada. It will 
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strengthen the defense of both countries, 
and the power dams to be constructed in 
connection with it by the Province of Ontario 
and the State of New York will supply both 
countries with needed electric current. The 
project has had the support of every Presi- 
dent since World War I, and, despite the 
vehement special-interest lobbying against it, 
we surmise that it has almost as much 
popular endorsement here as in Canada. 

Some of the reaction in Canada to the vote 
by the House appears to be anticlimactic. 
This is not surprising, for the Canadians have 
long been disgusted by the dragging of feet 
on this side of the border in regard to the 
project. There is no doubt whatever that 
Canada was ready to go forward alone, and 
doubtless many had come to believe that 
that would be the best course in any event. 
The Canadian Government, however, has 
clung to its policy of preference for an in- 
ternational undertaking. That policy was 
reiterated less than 2 months ago by the 
Secretary for External Affairs, Lester B. Pear- 
son, when he appeared before the National 
Press Club in Washington, 

In the long run the wisdom of this policy 
is likely to be more apparent than it is to- 
day, Constructed jointly, the seaway can 
and doubtless will become an additional bond 
between the two nations. If Canada had 
found it necessary to build the seaway alone, 
it would still have been of enormous im- 
portance to the security and economic wel- 
fare of the United States. Under existing 
agreements, Canada could not have discrimi- 
nated against American shipping between the 
Atlantic and the Great Lakes, but all-Cana- 
dian control and management of a waterway 
so vital to American interests could easily 
have become a source of friction. 

The authorization of the New York State 
Authority to carry out the American share 
of the power project is still under challenge 
in the Supreme Court, but this does not ap- 
pear to be a major obstacle. Indications are 
that construction of the power dams may 
begin before the summer is over. This is an 
auspicious outlook. We cannot avoid the 
conclusion, however, that the Canadians are 
more to be congratulated for their patience 
than Congress for its belated action in climb- 
ing aboard the bandwagon. 


Thirty-Year FBI Director Still Going 
Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the great record of public service ren- 
dered by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, as Direc- 
tor of the FBI. Today is Mr. Hoover's 
30th anniversary as FBI Director. He has 
obtained the respect and admiration of 
Americans everywhere and he has set a 
pattern for outstanding and devoted 
service to our country. I wish Mr. 
Hoover many, many more years of con- 
tinued success and good health. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include as part 
of my remarks, an Associated Press story 
by Mr. Don Whitehead, which appeared 
in newspapers throughout the country 
on May 9, 1954: 
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Tumry-Year FEI Dmecror STEL Gore 
STRONG 
(By Don Whitehead) 

(Eorror’s Nore.—Serving through five ad- 
ministrations, J. Edgar Hoover has raised the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation from a hack- 
ridden Government bureau to the Nation's 
top law-enforcement agency. It hasn't been 
easy and criticism has been plentiful. Here's 
a vivid closeup of Hoover on the eve of his 
30th anniversary as FBI Director.) 

Thirty years ago—on May 10, 1924—United 
States Attorney General Harlan Fiske Stone 
summoned a dark-haired young lawyer into 
his office, peered at him over his glasses, and 
said gruffly: ‘ 

“Young man, I want you to be acting 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation.” 

Thus began the remarkable partnership 
between J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI, à part- 
nership that has endured through and into 
the administrations of 5 Presidents and 11 
Attorneys General. A partnership that has 
brought recognition and fame, brickbats and 
attacks—but no sign of interruption. 

The graying FBI chief looked back over 
those 30 years the other day as he sat still 
for a rare and surprisingly long interview in 
his office in the Department of Justice Build- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue between 9th and 
10th Streets Northwest. 

It's a quiet, comfortable office. Except for 
an intercommunications box, there is noth- 
ing to indicate that from this point J. Edgar 
Hoover controls and directs a huge law-en- 
forcement agency touching the safety, the 
freedoms, and the security of a Nation. 

POLITICS RULED OUT 


Hoover recalled the 1924 Stone interview 
and grinned. 

“Mr. Stone was scowling when I came in. 
He always scowled. He was a rugged, gruff, 
but fair man. The scowl was a mannerism, 
and not something in his personality. I 
told him I would take the job only on two 
conditions. 

“He said: ‘What are they?’ 

“IT said the Bureau had to be divorced 
from politics, with appointments made sole- 
ly on merit, Second, promotions would be 


made on proved ability, the FBI would not- 


be a catch-all for political hacks, and would 
be responsible only to the Attorney General. 

“Mr. Stone scowled again and said: 1 
wouldn't give it to you under any other con- 
ditions. That's all. Good day,“ 

Then Hoover added: “I never thought in 
those days the Bureau would be the size it 
is today—or that I would be sitting in this 
chair as Director. At the time, I considered 
the job as temporary. 

INTO THIRD GENERATION 


“The other day I gave one of our agents 
his 20-year key, something that always gives 
me a thrill. He said: Mr. Hoover, I'll start 
my next 20 years with the FBI if you'll start 
your next 30' And that made me realize 
I have been around here a long time. Now 
I'm beginning to see the sons and grand- 
sons of FBI men apply for jobs with the 
FBI. That gievs me a lot of satisfaction.” 
» Hoover's 59 years rest lightly on him. His 
dark hair has grayed at the temples. He's 
heavier than the 29-year-old he was when he 
took the job. But he still talks rapidly, 
and he's quick in his movements. His eyes 
are black. He is 5 feet 11 inches tall and 
weighs 180 pounds. His broken nose— 
smashed by a baseball as a youngster—gives 
his face a look of bulldog tenacity. 

In the course of the talk, I asked Hoover 
a question that has cropped up intermit- 
tently from the day the FBI was first formed 
in 1908. 

“Is there a danger of the FBI becoming a 
gestapo? What is to prevent the FBI from 
using police-state methods?” 

Hoover's reply was quick and emphatic: 
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“No; there is no danger of the FRI becom- 
ing a gestapo—not if we have men of char- 
acter in the organization and an alert public 
opinion. 

“We must continue to have men of good 
moral character such ns we have today. We 
may make some mistakes in our choices, but 
if we get the right type of men they will 
refuse to stoop to gestapo-type methods.” 

EXTERNAL SAFEGUARDS 


“Public opinion is a great force, too. The 
inquiring attitude of the American press is 
a magnificent factor in keeping an organi- 
gation honorable and clean. We couldn't 
get the approval of the press with unethical 
and improper methods. 

“Then, too, there are the checks and re- 
straints under which we operate, and prop- 
erly so. The FBI is not an independent 
entity. It's under the Attorney General, and 
he is the first check against us. We must 
go before the Bureau of the Budget and 
justify the funds to carry on our work. 

“Then there is the greatest check of all— 
Congress. I must give reasons for the funds 
I request, and report on our stewardship, 
We must have the support of Congress to 
exist, and the FBI could not become a 
gestapo so long as there is a searching atti- 
tude by Congress. 

“Finally, there are the courts with their 
check against our procedures. The courts 
soon would expose the use of improper 
searches and seizures—and so would public 
opinion. 

“I must explain every item in our budget 
and how the money is used. I want to ac- 
count for every cent, because an unéxplained 
fund can lead to abuses. 

“As it stands, we don't have to apologize 
for being in the FBI. There has never been 
a scandal involving the FBI in the past 30 
years. We are fair and we are hard. But 
that’s the way it should be.“ 

I asked about reports and insinuations 
that FBI files are opened to some congres- 
sional investigators—and that the FBI “tips 
off’ Members of Congress to subversives on 
whom its own agents can't get evidence for 
a court case. 

Hoover replied: “I can say unqualifiedly 
that is an absolute Lie. 

“I'm pretty sensitive to the matter of our 
files. There’s nothing more important than 
the sanctity and integrity of our files. I've 
consistently resistefi every attempt to make 
the raw files available. Data from FBI files 
have leaked out through other agencies. Peo- 
ple like to throw the name of the FBI 
around. They wave a report and say This 
is from the FBI'—but the report was not 
furnished by the FBI. 

“Some former FBI agents are on congres- 
sional committee staffs. People think a 
former agent has an open pipeline to the 
FBI, but it isn’t true. If anything, we'd 
lean over backward in order to give no reason 
for such a suspicion. We can’t be responsi- 
ble for former agents. Many fine men have 
left the organization. But we can't speak 
for all of them. 3 

“If people ever get the idea that our files 
are a sieve—then there will be a loss of con- 
fidence in us by the people, and the coun- 
try's security will be in peril.” 

Hoover created a flurry when he appeared 
as a witness last November to testify in the 
case of the late Harry Dexter White, after 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell charged 
former President Harry Truman promoted 
White despite FBI reports of espionage ac- 
tivities. 

Some Democrats said privately they re- 
garded Hoover's testimony as political—and 
pro-Republican. There was some question- 
ing of Hoover's motives. 

“I always have resisted appearances before 
any al committee, except those 
dealing with appropriations,” Hoover ex- 
plained. “The only exceptions I have made 
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have been on orders from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of on the insistence of the committees. 

“I testified in the White case solely to 
clarify the role I had played in the situation. 
I never could have been a party to any agrec- 
ment with White. The President has a 
Cabinet to advise him, and it’s not my place 
to do it. My relations with Mr. Truman, 
while friendly, were not such that I ran 
in and out of his office,” 

Then Hoover added: "During the Republi- 
can administrations, I have been accused of 
being a Democrat—and during Democratic 
administrations, I've been accused of being a 
Republican. As a matter of fact, being a 
resident of Washington, I've never voted and 
I have no politics. 

“At least, I've never been accused of being 
a Communist.” 

His sense of what is right and what ts 
wrong leaves few gray areas in his own stand- 
ards of conduct. There is a strong religious 
strenk in Hoover's character and to him God, 
home, and country are sacred things which 
must be protected from evil forces. 

“I find my own rules of conduct laid down 
in the sixth chapter, eighth verse of Micah,“ 
he said. “This says, And what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?!“ 

And this philosophy encompasses also a 
stern code for the wrongdoer. Hoover said: 
ae must pay the penalty for the wrongs we 

9 

The clergy almost won young Hoover to 
its ranks before the FBI claimed him, partly 
because of the religious atmosphere of his 
home and the influence of a young Presby- 
terian minister, 

Hoover was born January 1, 1895, only a 
few blocks from the United States Capitol, 
the youngest of four children. His father 
worked with the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
His mother was a grandniece of a one-time 
Swiss consul gencral to the United States. 
The family was a tightly knit group, and 
home life left its mark on Hoover. 

“I strictly believe the molding of character 
begins at home,” the FBI chief sald. ‘There's 
the best place to reverse the trend in juven- 
ile delinquency. 

“In my own home, I never remember hav- 
ing a meal that wasn't opened by someone 
saying grace. I always had to go to Sunday 
school, I was given a little Testament for at- 
tendance on 52 consecutive Sundays—and it 
was one of my treasures. TI still have it. 

“In those days, we always read from the 
Bible so that our home environment devel- 
oped a deep religious belief and faith. 

“And my father was a strong influence, too. 
I used to look forward to Saturday after- 
noons. That's when I'd go to my father’s 
office and wait for him to get through work— 
then we'd come home togethcr. He was 
close to me as a pal.” 

In Central High School, young Hoover was 
known as “Specd"—not because he was par- 
ticularly fleet of foot, but because he was al- 
Ways wanted to get things done in a hurry. 

The pull of law won out over the ministry. 
Hoover was graduated from George Wash- 
ington University In 1916 with a bachelor- 
of-laws degree and he won his master-of-laws 
degree a year later. He was an honor stu- 
dent. 

Young Hoover figured the Department of 
Justice was the place where he could get the 
greatest amount of experience in the shortest 
possible time. He took a job as clerk—and 
7 years later was on this way to becoming one 
of the best known names in the United 
States. 

Before Hoover took over, the FBI was an 
inept, politics-ridden agency tainted by past 
Government scandals, There was no re- 
quirement—as there is today—that FBI 
agents must be lawyers or accountants with 
a background of good moral character. They 
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dot their jobs by political pull. They had no 
Fei to weapons (that authority 
not given until 1934). There was no 
tory rint file, no crime-detection labora- 
+ no training program—and no prestige. 
oe FBI Chief, Hoover tossed out the polit- 
5 hangers-on, the incompetents, and some 
th criminal backgrounds. 
5 5 Started weeding out the hacks,” he 
Uckled, “and it so happened that the 
Breat bulk were Republicans because there 
tn pened to be a Republican administration 
th, Office. This brought down on my head 
5 © Outraged cries of politicians and appeals 
ver my head to the Attorney General. 
Cover and his FBI zoomed to national 
Prominence in the gun-blazing gangster era 
Tine early '30s, and with the solution of the 
a .ibergh kidnap case. He made the FBI 
x center for scientific crime investigation 
nd brought a prestige to law enforcement 
t never had been attained before in this 
Country. 
ne oover lives quietly in r modest home in 
kat dest Washington. His mother and 
— her are dead. and a housekeeper looks af t- 
bi the home. His companions are two silver- 
ue Cairn terriers, Butch and G-Boy. 
all en the day's work is done, Hoover usu- 
y dines at Harvey's Restaurant. He's par- 
t al to steaks, Florida stone crabs, green 
bude soup, popovers, charcoal crisped ham- 
rs, and angel food cake. 
1 A bachelor, Hoover's name never has been 
8 romatically with any of the women 
is seen with occasionally at night clubs 
d Social events. A close friend says: 
agoan never married because he just 
— 2 have the time for anything but the 
fo T—and not having the time, he never 
Und the right girl. He's often on the move 
Sht and day, and he works all hours. He 
ver thought it was fair to ask a girl to 
this kind of life.” 
eir y years ago, Hoover told a 
cali reporter: “I'm not criticizing the so- 
ike glamor girls. They are attractive in 
ir way, but they don’t appear to me to be 
or sincere, and they don’t measure up to 
ideas of what a girl should be. 
ve always held girls and women on a 
live tal. They are something men should 
Up to, to honor and to worship. If men 
remember this and keep them there 
that ed life would be better. I haye had 
idea about women all my life.” 
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Representative George Protests Plan To 
Hike Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


lie. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
lo RD, I wish to have inserted the fol- 
Ville news story carried by the Coffey- 
(Kans,) Journal of May 4, 1954: 
‘ATIVE GEORGE PROTEsSTs PLAN To 
HIKE Gas 

testen Wentative Myron Gronda has pro- 
would a proposed gas rate increase he says 
11 Cost third district residents nearly a 

Ey dollars a year, 
sion & letter to the Federal Power Commis- 
Alten rman Jerome K. Kuykendall, the 
t ont Republican said the increase would 
Ona) men ville an estimated $211,600 addi- 
the district, year—the largest single lump in 
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The proposed gas rate increase by Cities 
Service Gas Co, would cause increases as 
much as $12 million annually in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Texas, and Nebraska, 
also served by the company, Gronda added. 

The Associated Press story said the Com- 
mission recently allowed Panhandle Eastern 
Pipeline Co., a rate increase based, in part, 
on the present market value of the firm's 
gas reserves. Previously gas reserves were 
listed at original investment for ratemaking 
purposes. 

GEORGE, saying he was writing at the behest 
of protesting “mayors, governing bodies and 
city officials’ in his district, told Kuykendall 
he didn't believe Cities Service and other 
firms seeking rate boosts needed any at all. 

“From the information I have been able 
to gather studying the stock market reports 
. > e” he said, “it would seem to be that 
adequate earnings have been produced for 
these companies under the old rates.” 

In his letter, Grorce said the application 
asked to have rates fixed with the commis- 
sion's “new formula” and he penned a par- 
ticular protest to that. 

Other increases in this immediate vicinity, 
as outlined by GEORGE, would be: Cherryvale, 
$13.900; Arkansas City, $82,000; Columbus, 
$17,000; Galena, $5,000; Parsons, $105,900; 
Pittsburg, $125,300; Independence, $161,500; 
Predonia, $50,900; Caney, $41,100; Girard, 
$11,500; and Sedan, $25,900. 

Grone told a AP reporter the proposed 
increases might be as much as $3,254,000 a 
year in Kansas City, Mo., $1,313,000 in Kansas 
City, Kans., $989,000 in Wichita, and $482,000 
in Topeka. 


Emotion Blocks Our Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Emotion Blocks Our Trade Pol- 
icy,” which appeared in the May 7, 1954, 
issue of the Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Emotion BLOCKS Our TRADE PoLicy 

Nothing is simple in today’s world, not 
even the old rule of doing what comes natu- 
rally. This country, for Instance, has mil- 
lions of pounds of butter oozing out of ware- 
houses where the Government put it after 
buying to keep the industry alive. What 
would seem easier as a way out of this em- 
barrassing burden than to sell it where 
there's a customer willing to pay? 

But try and do it. Washington dickers to 
sell 40 million pounds of surplus butter to 
Great Britain. People over there are hungry 
for butter, particularly for butter that is a 
bargain, say, at 47 cents a pound. 

Mere mention of this figure starts trouble. 
The American housewife is paying up to 70 
cents, and that little only since recent price 
cuts, She will want to know why our Goy- 
ernment should sell abroad for less. You 
can just hear her screaming. However, her 
outcry will be nothing to that you are likely 
to hear from the people of Denmark, who 
have been supplying the bulk of Great Brit- 
ain's butter or ages—and counting on butter 
as their chief export product, 

The housewife’s cries may be discounted. 
‘They come largely from impulse. After all, 
the American woman is reasonable. She will 
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see, once the facts are laid on the line, that 
trade, even at discount below home prices, 
is as cheap and effective an arrangement for 
understanding between nations as may be 
found. Denmark's cries, however, are some- 
thing else again. 

We mention Demark and butter by way of 
illustrating the complications of life in the 
world today. The great element in these 
complications ts the existence of Soviet Rus- 
sia and that country’s meaning to us. The 
Soviets, too, are butter hungry, to a greater 
extent than the British. Denmark and the 
Netherlands sell butter out of their surplus 
to the Soviets and make no bones about it. 
On our part, the very thought of doing so 
raises political and personal goose pimples, 
It is easier to rationalize competition with 
a good friend like Demark for a large hunk 
of their British market than to overcome the 
moral and mental shudders that come from 
mention of sales behind the Iron Curtain, 
of any kind and at any price. 

There are inconsistencies in this policy 
and attitude. Surpluses are surpluses (and 
cost us dearly). Trade is trade. It has more 
purpose than bringing in dollars. If we are 
to compete in Denmark's historical market, 
which is fair enough, we should not stick 
at taking our surpluses to other markets, 
where competition is less keen. It should 
be pointed out that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has not completely closed the door 
to any part of the world as a market. 


Hon. Clyde Doyle, Representative in Con- 
gress, 23d District, California, Reports 
To His People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, each of 
the four terms I have been elected to 
serve a great people in Los Angeles 
County, in my native State of Califor- 
nia, I have made written report, directly 
back to these people, of my work as 
their Representative in this great legis- 
lative body. I have done so, because I 
believe it is absolutely necessary for my 
neighbors back home at the “grassroots” 
of American citizenship to know what 
their own Representative is doing. As 
you well know, Mr. Speaker, very many 
other Members of this Heuse, on both 
sides of the political aisle, regularly 
make similar reports. The last two by 
me were on April 6, 1950, and on April 
28, 1952. Since these annual reports, 
made when I represented the 18th Con- 
gressional District, district lines and 
numbers were changed. In the June 
1952 primary, under the “cross-filing” 
law in California, I was accorded the 
honor and recognition of my 6 previous 
years, and won both the Democratic and 
Republican nominations in the newly 
created 23d District, the largest portion 
of which was in the former 18th district. 

I again repeat what I stated in our 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on April 28, 1952, 
to-wit: 

The strength of our democracy and the 
American way of life depend upon the ex- 
tent to which the American people know 
the facts about, as Abraham Lincoln said, 
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“a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you and all my 
other distinguished colleagues for grant- 
ing unanimous consent to place this re- 
port in the official CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of this 83d Congress. As in other 
years, so again, I shall send this direct 
through the mail to many hundreds of 
folks so they may know, first hand, what 
the actual record is. 

No tax money will be spent to print 
the copies of this “report” which I send 
back home to my people in the great 
23d District: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 6, 1954. 
To all my neighbors of the 23d Congressional 
District: 


I haye the honor of submitting my first 
official report to you as residents of the 
newly created 23d Congressional District. I 
continue to recognize the responsibility you 
placed upon my shoulders when you elected 
me to be your first Representative from the 
new 23d District, in June 1952, when. you 
further fayored me by giving me sufficient 
of the ballots of both registered Democrats 
and Republicans. This fact, together with 
my natural and already established habit of 
first being an American Congressman ahead 
of being merely a partisan, gave me a richer 
realization of high honor and duty. It also 
redounded to the benefit of the 23d District 
on frequent occasions. 

I know you realize that in this report, I 
cannot possibly enumerate every one, or even 
nearly all, of the official duties and acts 
which I have had the pleasure and duty of 
representing you in since the beginning of 
this my 8th year at the Nation's Capital. 
But, within the limit of time and space 
allotted me, I want to share with you as 
many of my official acts as possible. I want 
you to learn first hand. Furthermore, I 
believe you are entitled to have me report 
direct to you at your home. If I have not 
voted and acted as your elected Representa- 
tive In Congress as you would have me, I 
cordially and sincerely invite you to let me 
promptly and fully hear from you as to how 
and why you think I was mistaken. How 
can I know what you think about the per- 
formance of my heavy duties and responsi- 
bilities, on your behalf, if you do not tell 
me? So, neighbor, I seek your considered 
opinion—at all times, 

My 23d District office, located in the Post 
Office Bullding, Huntington Park, has regu- 
larly been open and expertly staffed 6 days 
a week from 9 a. m. until 5 p. m. Literally 
hundreds of personal and telephone calls 
have been promptly served by my two able 
secretarics. I also have another paid secre- 
tary who lives in and serves the residents 
of the Watts-Willowbrook area of the 23d 
District. There is maintained close, prompt 
coordination between my district and my 
Washington, D. C., office, where I necessarily 
am, almost all of the time. You will find 
prompt, courteous, able help from my dis- 
trict staff. who wlll contact me at Washing- 
ton, If necessary. 

My oMice at 1030 New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., has been staffed at 
ali times with at least two experienced sec- 
retarics who Lave been with me for about 4 
years already. This office has also been open 
6 days a week. Four mall deliveries a day 
bring heavy first-class letters and many un- 
portant documents, reports, periodicals, tele- 
grams, etc. I still continue to try to per- 
sonally read every first-class letter addressed 
to me, and to personally dictate or supervise 
the answers. Some days I cannot possibly 
do so, either because my work on the floor 
of the House itself, or my attendance upon 
my two major committees, or my official ab- 
sence from Washington, D. C., on committee 
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work—these are some of the reasons I can- 
not personally find time or opportunity to do 
as much as I would like each day. The 
23d District is recognized as one of the 
busiest and most important in the Nation. 
Some districts in the Nation do not need 
more office help, but the great metropolitan 
districts of Los Angeles County, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Boston, New York, etc., do, 
But all districts are now allowed the same 
office budget. 

At the opening of the 83d session, I made 
arrangements, with the consent of the Post- 
master General, to have my secretary present 
at the various post-office buildings in my 23d 
District on specified hours, which were given 
publicity. This was in a new and different 
effort to take my office services to the 
people. However, so very little use was 
made of this innovation that it was discon- 
tinued in a few months. 

Many letters and telegrams come to me at 
Washington asking me to be present at some 
lovely dinner, civic group meeting, veterans’ 
convention, public celebration, or political 
meeting. In this connection, may I again 
assure you I would like nothing better than 
to come home for these cordial, important 
events. But, of course, my 8 years of senior- 
ity in Congress means more and more re- 
sponsibility upon me as your Congressman, 
More committee meetings and duties at the 
Nation’s Capital, and more official commit- 
tee assignments away from Washington in 
other States; or, even in other nations. 

You see, the Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am an established member be- 
cause of my several years of seniority, is 
charged with hearing or actually seeing the 
evidence, wherever possible, before we au- 
thorize any appropriation for military ex- 
penditures. In keeping with this heavy 
responsibility as a member of important sub- 
committees, I have officially inspected and 
surveyed certain matters in the following 
foreign nations: Alaska, England, France, 
Austria, Germany. Italy, Africa, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Denmark, Norway. the Azores, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Okinawa, Kwa- 
Jalein, Guam, Johnson Island, Hawaiian 
Islands, Pearl Harbor, Aleutian Islands, and 
Point Barrow. I have witnessed certain 
atomic bomb explosions and had the benefit 
of interviewing and meeting many of the 
highest staff officials of the United States and 
other nations regarding world conditions. 
Before President Eisenhower was a candi- 
date for high office, I was one of a very few 
sent to Paris to confer with him and his staff. 
I am a member of the Armed Services Sub- 
committee No, 1, of which Hon, Pavt SHAFER, 
Republican, of Michigan, is the chairman. 
The majority party numerically always has 
the committee chairmanships and the most 
members on every committee. I wos a mem- 
ber of the special subcommittee assigned to 
make a study of the synthetic rubber plants 
of our Nation. There are 35 members of the 
Armed Services Committee. The chairman 
of the committee has personally thanked me 
for my faithful committee work and attend- 
ance. On January 6, 1954, Hon, Paul. 
BHAaFER, Republican, my distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Subcommittee 
No. 1, wrote mea very gracious letter wel- 
coming me back from Christmas vacation 
recess in which he also said: 

“What is most impressive to me is that 
your interrogation of witnesses Is intelligent 
and understanding and you do not take the 
time of the committee with unessential 
questions or observations.” 

As a member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, I have attended its 
sessions faithfully. Also, I have fully dis- 
charged my heavy duties as a member of 
subcommittees of the full committee, sitting 
at San Francisco, New York, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Washington, etc. Also, I naturally 
feel I haye functioned patriotically, con- 
structively and ably for the rcason, among 
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others, that the committee unanimously 
chose me as chairman of the Subcommittce 
on Rules. Not all the rules from my com- 
mittee were adopted by the full committee 
of nine members. But, most of them were. 
Purthermore, it is said this Rules of Pro- 
cedure, printed July 15, 1953, is the first time 
in congressional history when such a com- 
prehensive set of rules for the protection of 
the witness; guidance of legal counsel for 
the witness; and, for the policy and proce- 
dure of the congressional committee Itself, 
was printed and freely distributed to all 
interested. Furthermore, the committee 
chairman, on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, spoke in appreciation of my 
services on the committee and for my effort 
to keep it nonpartisan.” 

The speech of Chairman VELDE, Republi- 
can, of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives on February 25, 1954, as re- 
ported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page 
2175, is itself clear evidence that my efforts 
as a member of that committee to have it 
function on as high a level as possible have 
been recognized by Congress. 

Mr. Vrion said: “I wish to say to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Dovre] as 
well as to the other members of the com- 
mittee that I appreciate wholeheartedly the 
support the gentleman from California 
IMr. Doyte] has given his chalrman; that 
I am sure each one of us realizes the im- 
portance of his effort to keep this very im- 
portant committee nonpartisan; and I am 
sure each member of the committee has done 
his utmost to fulfill that obligation.” 

As to the public bills I have Aled in this 
83d Congress, they are 16 in number. They 
are as follows: : 

House Joint Resolution 29, January 3, 
1953: To authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint a committee to des- 
ignate the most approprinte day for Na- 
tional Children's Day. 

House Joint Resolution 30, January 3, 
1953: Proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to grant to 
citizens of the United States who have at- 
tained the age of 18 the right to vote. 

House Joint Resolution 124, January 13, 
1953: Granting the consent of Congress to 
joinder of the United States in sults in the 
United States Supreme Court for adjudica- 
tion of claims to waters of the Colorado 
River system available for use in the lower 
Colorado River Basin. 

House Joint Resolution 125, January 13, 
1953: Proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States with respect 
to the term of offce and qualifications of 
Members of the House of Representatives, in- 
creasing term to 4 years. 

House Resolution 69, January 13, 1953: 
Creating a Commission on the Problems of 
Aging and Elderly People, 

H. R. 1534, January 13, 1953: To amend the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to insure proper review of disabil- 
ity etatus of persons discharged from the 
armed services and to provide for a copy of 
disability record and to provide for pre- 
sumption of service-connected injury or 
disease, 

H. R. 1535, January 13, 1953: To provide a 
1-year extension of the existing 6-year limi- 
tation on the period of time for presenting 
Indian claims to the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, 

H. R. 1536, January 13, 1952: To amend 
Veterans Regulation No; 9 (a), ns amended, 80 
as to incrense the limit of amounts payable 
thereunder in connection with the funcral 
and burial of deceased veterans. 

H. R. 1537, January 13, 1953: To amend 
the Social Security Act to provide for pay- 
ment under the Federal old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system of child Insurance 
benefits to children who have attained the 
age of 18 but are incapable of self-support 
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because of physical or mental disability, and 
OF other purposes. 

H. R. 1538, January 13, 1953: To restore 
insurance, certain veterans to apply for 
ea R. 1539, January 13, 1953: To provide 
Ai t the tax on admissions shall not apply to 

“missions to a moving-picture theater. 
the; R. 1540, January 13, 1953: To amend 
eae Social Security Act to permit individuals 

itled to old-age or survivors insurance 
ane to earn $125 a month without de- 

Ctlons being made from their benefits. 
redi; 1541, January 13, 1953: To provide 
to uced postage on airmail parcel post sent 
U members of the Armed Forces of the 

7 8 States in certaln areas. 
tr. . 1542, January 13, 1953: To provide 
of : Bostage for members of the Armed Forces 

* the United States serving in the United 

“ates or elsewhere. 

h a R. 1543, January 13, 1953: To provide 
dient! and medical treatment for certain 
E bled veterans residing abroad for service- 
nnected disability. 
tha E. 3473, February 24, 1953: To establish 
fing Federal Agency for Handicapped, to de- 
€ its duties and for other purposes. 
Ty Of these have been referred to commit- 
tan Ir subcommittees. Before the commit- 
bon n proceed with a hearing on any public 
a the executive or administrative agency 
luasbartment has first to file its approval or 
tas PProval with the congressional commit- 
concerned. Many times Members of Con- 
van, file a public bill, well knowing in ad- 
MI Ce that such bill will not get out ot com- 
Bau ee OF be approved by the department. 
ane all major legislation is a matter of edu- 
by On: necessity and compromise. Also bills 
pr minority Members of Congress never take 
pan cence over similar bills by majority 
tty Members. My public bills were filed 
ae aware of these factors. But, each of 
™ stated a principle I felt should have 
sare Worthy consideration in any study of 

Ated legislation. 
iing this 83d Congress I have filed 22 
the te bills. Such bills are generally for 
Une benefit of persons claiming relief from 
een Sam on account of refunds due, nat- 

‘zation, and immigration relief, com- 
peneation claims, alleged damage, etc. These 
of vate bills are for the benefit of residents 
to ne 23d District. All such bills also have 
age ve reports thereon from the Federal 

sency concerned before they can begin being 
processed in committee. 
pla e daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp has been 
raria OY me in the 23d District public li- 
as oe college and high-school libraries so 
ei be available to the largest number of 
Public o I have frequently malled to the 
Whate, Officials throughout the 23d District 
ter ever valuable Government printed mat- 
inp Uld obtain, including valuable printed 
Aleta nation to the school faculties for as- 
ters nce to them in instruction about mat- 
Pubic the Nation's Capital. Some of these 
to oi. ions I have been pleased to be able 
And „even at my own personal expense. 
me many students have also received from 
trau Vertinent data and cordial assistance 

am my offices, 
Nuna R of no request for assistance, 
tion ad on merit, which has not had atten- 
Howe th dispatch and my best efforts. 

eae tae has been well sald, There are 
Rot accompli 9 even a Congressman can 
ly 8 sure that the record speaks clear- 
ance y active and cordial and able assist- 
school 8 all times, with the very able public- 
Who h Oficials of the several school districts, 
the Rare called upon me for assistance from 
there nation's Capital, in important matters 
Com, Pending. For instance, in April, the 

Union High School district was 
84. entatire entitlement of $19,762.23 
The Ben; With $14,821 immediate payment. 
Same zune wer City School district was at the 
282.420 Zu, Siven a tentative entitlement of 

20 for 1954 with $39,319 for immediate 
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payment, and the Enterprise School district, 
Compton, was allowed tentative entitlement 
of 866,736.70, with immediate payment of 
85.052. I now desire to compliment all these 
school officials and representatives. They 
have been prompt and thorough, I frequent- 
ly recelve compliments from the Federal 
level for them. This session I have already 
been pleased to cooperate with the schools 
of Paramount, Downey, Bellflower, Compton, 
and Lynwood, for which I have received their 
appreciative expressions. 

Again in this 83d Congress I did as I have 
done in the 79th, 81st, and 82d Congresses, 
personally testified before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee of the House in favor 
of a decent and necessary raise in salary for 
the postal clerks, carriers, and employees. 

As to the lads I have nominated to com- 
pete for entrance to West Point and Annap- 
olis Academies during all my 8 years, I am 
proud to report that only one has failed in 
scholarship. And this was in only one sub- 
ject. I wish to respectfully suggest that if 
there are boys who wish to take the civil- 
service examinations for thest two existing 
academies; to wit, West Point or Annapolis, 
because they have decided to make it their 
career, I would be proud to arrange so such 
lads can get a chance to compete. Also, Iam 
invited to name 10 boys from the great 23d 
District to take competitive examinations for 
the newly authorized Air Academy. I invite 
inquiry by interested lads in the 23d District. 
I always require approval of parents for boys 
to take the necessary examinations, I cor- 
dially invite prompt inquiry. Any boy quall- 
fied physically, and of the required age, with- 
out regard to creed, color, or politics, is en- 
titited to be considered on his own merits. I 
have never, nor will I, nominate a lad on 
account of any political consideration or gain 
to myself. 

Because IT know folks at home, in all 
congressional districts, should know what the 
attendance record of their own Congressman 
is, I quote the Los Angeles Times for April 
11, 1954, as follows: 

“Perfect records: The tally of Los Angeles 
Congressmen with perfect voting records in 
the 14 House rollcalls this year, includes 4 
Republicans: PATRICK J. Hmi.tncs, Arcadia; 
Josers J. Hort, Van Nuys; Gorpon Mc- 
DonovcnH, Los Angeles; G. P. Lipscoms, Los 
Angeles, and 1 Democrat, CLYDE Dorrx, 
South Gate.” 

My appreciation is hereby given to the 
newspapers and press of the 23d district for 
using so much of my newsletter from time 
to time. 

We have not had opportunity to vote on 
subjects of aid to veterans and veterans’ 
dependents, ald to aged and elder citizens, 
extension and expansion of social security, 
benefits for veterans under educational and 
health programs, etc. But, I have always 
supported these in principle. I expect to 
do so again. 

As there have been comparatively few roll- 
call votes as of this date; and, as it is to be 
hoped there will be several very important 
votes shortly, it has been stated that a vote 
schedule or tally sheet of all the Call- 
fornia Congressmen will soon be Issued. 
This will give all the rollcau votes of all 
California Representatives during this 83d 
Congress. Therefore, it will be interesting 
for you to know how we all voted on the 
same measures. I am informed this will 
soon be generally publicized throughout all 
the California Congressional Districts. I 
respectfully urge you to observe my vote in 
this vote tally and request you to let me 
know wherein you think I made any mistake 
and why you think so. I have never claimed 
to be able to so vote in Congress as to please 
everybody. But, I have always voted accord- 
ing to the equities and justices as I saw them, 
when the final text of the legislation was 
written and presented on the House floor. 
To this I have always added the factor of my 
own conscience. I have never voted to please 
any pressure group, nor any bloc, nor stood 
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in any personal relationship to materially 
profit or lose on the outcome of any legis- 
lation upon which I have voted as your 
Representative. 

Being frequently asked as to when Con- 
gress will adjourn for the summer, I can only 
say that the House now appears to me to be 
well ahead, several weeks at least, of the 
Senate. July 31 is the reorganization bill 
deadline—but, it is not always observed. It 
is now likely that the House will probably 
have to wait until the Senate catches up. 

However, as June 8 is the date for the 
California primary election, in every congres- 
sional district, it is here expected that every 
California Congressman, in both parties, who 
desires to do so, shall leave the Halls of 
Congress and go to his congressional district 
and campaign for his own reelection. Here 
at Washington the long-established and fre- 
quent phrase, heard on both sides of the 
political aisle, is as follows: “If you can’t be 
elected, you can't be a Congressman.” 

Therefore our committee colleagues and 
all Members of the Congress naturally ex- 
pect we California Members to be absent 
from committee and the House floor long 
enough ahead of June 8 to meet our reelec- 
tion campaign needs, whatever they may be. 

In fact, some of the California men are 
already home in their respective campaigns. 
As the election dates of each State come up, 
the Members from that State are excused 
from Congress to go home. Congress expects 
them to go home in plenty of time and as 
often as necessary to adequately meet elec- 
tion campaign needs. Two years comes 
around very rapidly for Congressmen. 

There are other matters I would like to 
visit with you about, but I hope to meet 
very many of you personally. Mrs. Doyle 
joins me in this hope. She has now worked 
side by side with me all these years but has 
never asked for, nor received, one cent of 
Federal pay tor her services. 

Let me name in general outline the geo- 
graphical outline of the great 23d District, 
which I have the honor to represent, and in 
which you and I have the privilege of resid- 
ing, as including the cities and towns and 
vicinities commonly known as: Bell, Bell 
Gardens, Bellflower, Clearwater, Downey, 
Florence, Graham, Firestone, Watts, Willow- 
brook, Huntington Park, Maywood, Para- 
mount, Walnut Park, Compton, Lynwood, 
South Gate, Lugo, Hollydale, Home Gardens, 
Hondo, and Vernon. 

In closing this report to you, my neighbors 
of the great 23d District, I renew my hope 
that my wife and I may have the pleasure of 
meeting and knowing as many of you as 
possibile. Mrs. Doyle will remain at our resi- 
dence in South Gate until we we return to 
Washington for the 64th Congress (I hope). 

I will return to the 23d District from Wash- 
ington before June 8, the same as the other 
California Congressmen do, expecting to re- 
turn to Washington right after June 6, as it 
fa evident Congress will not adjourn for 
several weeks after that. 

So, asking you to let me know what you 
think, and why; and inviting you to let me 
know whenever and wherever you think IE 
can be helpful to any person or problem, X 
have the honor to be, 

Your Congressman, 
CLYDE DOYLE. 


The Horatio Alger Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include an article from the News- 
‘Tribune of Beaver Falls, Pa., which tells 
of an honor that has been bestowed upon 
one of my constituents, Michael Baker, 
Jr.: 

{From the Beaver Falls News-Tribune of 

May 1, 1954] 
County MAN To RECEIVE HORATIO ALGER 
AWARD 


Michael Baker, Jr., who bulit one of the 


Nation’s largest consulting engineering firms 
from scratch in less than 10 years, will re- 
ceive a 1954 Horatio Alger Award in New York 
on May 6. 

Kenneth J. Beebe, president of the Horatio 
Alger awards committee of the American 
Schools and Colleges Association of 30 Rocke- 
teller Plaza, New York City, anounced to- 
day that the youthful head of Michael Baker, 
Jr., Inc., Rochester, was one of 10 recipients 
of the award. 

Winners were chosen by balloting among 
3.000 educational leaders in all parts of the 
country. Awards are given annually to 
men who have risen from humble beginnings 
to make outstanding records of achicve- 
ment and service in the best American tradi- 
tion. 

Baker will recelve his award, a bronze 
plaque, in the Rainbow Room of the RCA 
Building in Rockefeller Center in New York 
City. The eighth annual presentation will be 
made by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, the Na- 
tional Awards Committee chairman. A buf- 
fet luncheon will follow. 

Other 1954 winners are Donald R. Brann, 
president of the Easi-Bild Pattern Corp., 
Pleasantville, N. Y.; John Allan Bush, chair- 
man of the board of Brown Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Clifford F. Hood, president of 
United States Steel Corp.; Fred A. Lawson, 
president of E. L. Patch Co., Stoneham, 
Mass., drug manufacturers; William P. Lear, 
chairman of the board of Lear, Inc., aircraft 
and electronic equipment manufacturers; 
Daniel A. Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald, New York; Andrew B. Shea, president 
of Pan American Grace Airways; Harold V. 
Smith, president of Home Insurance Co., New 
York; and Joseph Sunnen, president of Sun- 
nen Products Co., St. Louls, Mo., automotive 
tools and supplies. 

The Horatio Alger Award Committee is a 
non-profit organization, dedicated to foster- 
ing the American way of life, which enables 
pecple with poor beginnings to rise to great 
heights through their own ability and indus- 
try in the tradition of the fictional Horatio 
Alger. An important function of the organ- 
ization is a scholarship fund which it main- 
tains to provide student aid and assistance 
to worthy students, 

Baker, now 42, was born in Beaver, the 
youngest in a family of eight children. His 
father, the late Michael Baker, was Beaver 
County surveyor and engineer for more than 
50 years and young Michael grew up in an 
engineering atmosphere. He was graduated 
from the Pennsylvania State College (now 
University) with a degree in civil engineer- 
ing in 1936 after a hard struggle to finance 
his own education. After graduation he 
served as borough engineer of State College, 
but decided to go into the contracting busi- 
ness. An ill-fated venture in strip oon! 
mining proved disastrously unprofitable and 
Baker found himself forced to make a brand- 
new start in 1940. 


FOUNDED IN 1940 


In April of that year he founded his pres- 
ent business in a hotel room and spent the 
next 3 months in a search for his first Job. 
From a 825 lot-surveying project and a $40 
drafting order, Baker rose quickly to sizable 
jobs and by the end of the first year his firm 
had grown to an 8-man outfit which grossed 
$15,000. : 

During the following years, his business 
increased steadily and hit its present stride 
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in World War II. Government agencies, 
which had shied away because of his youth, 
gave him job after job because they liked the 
speed and professional polish with which he 
did large jobs and small. His organization 
continued to grow and soon he had about 
1,000 employees in the field. and hunched 
over drafting boards. Plans for air bases, 
Navy cantonments, and military defense in- 
stallations literally flowed from Baker draft- 
ing boards across the face of the free nations. 

After the war he began a diversification 
program and did postwar community plan- 
ning, consulting-engineering work on many 
factories, highways, irrigation projects, air- 
ports, schools, and aerial mapping. He 
landed a big contract for engincering and 
construction work in Saudi Arabia and now 
is engaged in a joint venture with Harza En- 
gineering Co., of Chicago, in another large 
projects in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. This work involves planning, design- 
ing, and supervising construction of hydro- 
electric dams and some 160 miles of irriga- 
tion canals in Yarmouk and Jordan River 
Valleys. 

Other current jobs are aerial mapping of 
500,000 square miles of the Western United 
States; highway planning and design in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Indiana, 
and Ohio; underground storage facilities for 
the United States Air Force; schools, indus- 
trial plants, churches, and municipal bulld- 
ings. A subsidiary company, Michael Baker, 
Jr., Air Maps, Inc., does aerial photography 
and mapping. 

Baker, his wife, the former Myrtle E. Pit- 
zer, of Jamestown, Pa., and their two sons, 
Michael Baker, Jr. III. 16, and Carl, 12, live 
in Brighton Township. 

Early in 1954 Baker was honored by the 
College of Steubenville, Ohio, with an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Science for his 
outstanding accomplishments. He is a reg- 
istered engineer in 40 States and Territories. 


River Bill Reaches Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Item of May 4, 
1954: 

River Britt REACHES CONGRESS 

The Old River bill is now before Congress. 

Representative Bocos has introduced it in 
the House of Representatives. 

It next must be heard by the House Public 
Works Committee, and Louisinna and the 
whole Mississippi Valley are hoping it gets 
quick approval there. 

It must. The danger at Old River is real. 
If nothing is done about it, the Mississippi 
River is going to change its course as surely 
as next month is going to be June. 

And until Congress acts nothing can be 
done to stop it. 

The Old River bill (authorizing control 
works to stop the steadily increasing diver- 
sion of the main Mississippi stream down Old 
River and the Atchafalaya) is based on expert 
study and approved by the Mississippi River 
Commission and the Army engineers. 

It is true that most authorities estimate 
that the river will not have actually shunted 
its main stream into the new course for 
another 12 to 15 years, 

However, the engineers say that it will take 
from 8 to 10 years to build the control works, 
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as well as a year's preliminary work on plans 
and designs. 

This leaves a very narrow margin of time 
for safety and makes it vital that this Con- 
gress act to get this project rolling. 

The bill calls for authorization of $47 mil- 
lion for construction of everything needed 
at Old River except a navigation lock and 
provides that construction on the proposed 
lock may begin as soon as the plans for it 
are approved by the Chief of Engineers. 

With such an authorization, the engi- 
neers could get on with the job of complet- 
ing detailed plans, drawings, test borings. 
site surveys, etc, 

They would then be ready when the actual 
appropriation is asked next year, and could 
start building by midsummer 1955. 

And this, in view of the short time left 
before the river may have irrevocably shifted 
course, is none too soon. 

Not only New Orleans but the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley would face ruinous losses in 
trade if the Mississippi went astray. We 
would become strictly a salt-water port, and 
river shipping would be disrupted all up and 
down the valley. 

Congress has much on its mind and many 
proposals before it. Some very worthwhilé 
projects may have to wait. 

But the Old River bill can't wait—becaus?@ 
the river won't. 


From Galilee to Elath, From Clee to 


Heaven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en“ 
titled “From Galilee to Elath, From Clee 
to Heaven,” which appeared in the May 
7, 1954, issue of the Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


From GALILEE to ELATH, From CLEE TO 
HEAVEN 

Yesterday Israel celebrated its sixth anni” 
versary of independence. 

These had been hard years. They had seen 
war. They had seen immigration of stag’ 
gering proportion. To the 650,000 Jews who 
were in Israel in May 1948 had been add 
718,000 by the end of last year. But th? 
nation’s first enacted fundamental law was 
the Law of Return, giving every jew the righ? 
to settle in Israel without restriction, 

These had been good years too. AusteritS 
and vigor have pushed both agriculture 
industry. In the last 6 years the numbef 
of children attending elementary school (tres 
and compulsory) has trebled. 

Israel's problems are far from solved. But 
fervid hope dwells there, and on the eve of 
the sixth Independence Day, the Associa 
Press reported, “bonfires were lit on more 
than ” aut ne chain from the moun’ 
tains o ee down to the Negev 
and the Red Sea port of Elath." It recalled 
another such bonfire chain in another cous” 
try celebrating another event—the 50th an- 
niversary of Queen Victoria's Coronatio” 
As A. E. Housman described it: 


“From Clee to heaven the beacon burn 
The Shires have seen it plain, 
From north and south the sign returns 
And beacons burn again.” 


1954 
A Plan for Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission to extend my remarks in the 
Concresstomat Record, I include an edi- 
torial from the Grand Rapids Herald- 

ew of May 6, 1954, by L. A. Rossman, 
Publisher, entitled “A Plan for Poverty.” 
The editorial follows: 
A PLAN For POVERTY 
So many of the friends of agriculture re- 
and resent the cut in dairy prices im- 
by Secretary Benson with the evident 
®Upport of the administration at Washing- 
b The fact that there is a surplus of 
potter and dried milk, the first real surplus 
n the life of the dairy industry, is not too 
disturbing for it is known that there are so 
f y who should drink more milk and a 
ew more quarts of milk a year for the peo- 
Ple of the Nation would create a shortage. 
i ere is resentment because, at best, dairy- 
we lu a form of farming which hardly pays 
anne to those who milk cows and the re- 

“ction takes away any margin of profit, 
Sctual or theoretical, that the dairy farmer 
kan, had. There is indignation that of all 
oe of agriculture in which there have 

en surpluses and problems that the one 
ae sensitive to considerate treatment 

Ould be first chosen for discipline and 
degation. 

are very few who defend the dairy 

2 cut. There are many people who 
ink milk with regularity but who seldom 
ve a cow. There are a few hidebound poli- 
t cians who would rather serve the party 
han help their neighbors. There are some 
É led economists who reason of the 
then as do most of that group. To defend 
dar Indefensible, these people contend that 
g is ineficient. How action that 

a take the profit from the good dairymen 
é d make the situation of the marginal pro- 
te Worse will help agriculture is beyond 

Uderstanding. 

a argument that dairying is inefficient Is* 
a Miserable slander and anyone familiar with 
Sriculture who makes it ought to be con- 
Top ned to the most menial job in the barn 
wh, the rest of his life. There are many 
t O remember dairying as it was. There was 
Bue Pan of milk in the cooler or kitchen. 
h milk could not be sold today. There 
dairy butter, much of it poor. The 
mi} Separator, the pasteurizer, and the 
king machine are all symbols of great 
ipro. There was once a time when cows 
Thar’ tuberculosis and undulent fever. 
an t is no longer true. A generation ago 
Ta dow that gave milk was à good cow. 

— the scales determine the merits of 
bull, 


Pure bred sires replaced the ragged 
85 Artificial insemination makes the good 
une further. There are cow-testing as- 
tions everywhere in the dairy country. 
ern e who look about will see great, mod- 
or Ai neries and dairy plants. Any citizen 
unesota who saw the birth and progress 
Brent nd O' Lakes and contends that the 
bo dairy industry has not made progress 
fat Nes blind and dumb. Of course, butter- 
anima in competition with vegetable and 
330 th fats and it always has been. Since 
incre © population of the United States has 
butter by 23 percent. The production of 
evapo has declined and the use of cheese, 
hee milk, and ice cream has more 
meet} doubled. There has hardly been a 
ng of a farm group in a dairy com- 
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munity, or a talk by a county agent, in the 
last quarter century at which the problems 
of the dairyman were not discussed intelli- 
gently and constructively. 

Again, anyone who travels about the coun- 
tryside, and this is especially true in a newer 
land, can see dairying as it is. He will see 
splendid herds that began with a single 
scraggly cow. He will recall good dalrymen 
who were once inexperienced boys. The 
marvel is that so many have done so well in 
the most exacting type of agriculture. To say 
that the inefficient do not_exist would be to 
close the eyes to reality. There are many 
of them, The question is what to do about 
them. 

Under the pressure of education and help 
some of the inefficient may be made better. 
But there are many to whom the dairy farm 
is a haven because it will produce milk, meat, 
and home for a family. Thank heaven for 
these people. Without them and their ineffi- 
cient production there would not be enough 
milk to feed the children of America. 
Should these people be driven off from the 
land? Should they be told to go to the cities 
and live in the tenements where they may 
have little milk? Should they be told to go 
and raise corn when there is too much of it 
now? Not all people can be efficient. They 
cannot be made efficient by Congress, by law, 
and hard times. That so many who may be 
regarded as inefficient are engaged in such a 
useful thing as milking cows should be a 
source of thankfulness rather than unsym- 
pathetic criticism and scorn. There are in- 
efficient men in factories, No one suggests 
that all wages be reduced. There are ineffi- 
cient men in business. No one can argue 
that the hope of any profit in business should 
be abandoned. The inefficient suffer enough 
from thelr own limitations. They need a 
kindly hand on the shoulder, not a kick 
from behind. 

If the parity price plan for agriculture is 
‘wrong, it should be abandoned.. If it is right, 
the farmer should have full parity without 
tinkering by politicians some of whom seek 
the big-city vote at the expense of those on 
the land. Even with the parity theory there 
will be times of surplus. They are much 
better than the suffering and high costs of 
shortage. It takes years and years to in- 
crease the productivity of a dairy herd and 
years and years to increase the ability of the 
dairymen. A few careless months can dis- 
courage the efforts of a half century to 
diversify the income of agriculture in the 
dairy States. 


We Began With Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Quincy Herald- 
Whig of May 5, 1954: 

We BEGAN WITH FAILURE 

On Thursday of this week, will occur the 
347th anniversary of the first permanent set- 
tlement by Europeans in what eventually be- 
came the United States. A group of approxi- 
mately 100 men sailed into Hampton Roads 
on May 6, 1607. Just a week later they 
selected a town site on a James River sands- 
pit, a most unlikely spot from which to 
launch a great nation. 
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Americans have good reason to believe 
they are a people of destiny. Only the 
especial protection of providence could have 
been responsible for the survival of the 
Jamestown colony. 

Although Englishmen had toyed with the 
idea of settiements in the New World since 
Henry VII, they had been unable to put 
their plans into execution. Raleigh’s at- 
tempts died at Roanoke. During Elizabeth's 
reign, the English activities on this side of 
the water were confined mostly to raids upon 
the Spanish shipping. 

The Virginia company was formed as a 
commercial venture. The fact that men 
without families were sent out in the first 
expedition Indicates there was little thought 
of permanence. Bacon declared it a “shame- 
ful and unblessed thing” to settle a colony 
with “the scum of the people.” Of the 100, 
only 9 had trades. There were a blacksmith, 
a bricklayer, a mason, a tailor, a barber, and 
four carpenters. There were 12 so-called la- 
borers, who seldom had worked. Fifty-five 
were “gentlemen"—mostly men escaping 
Justice or ne'er-do-well sons of good families. 

These men were wholly unfitted to make 
their own way even in a settled community. 
In a strange and savage land they were al- 
most helpless. Most of them died. Some 
were killed by Indians. More of the same 
stripe were sent out by the Virginia company, 

Here almost three and one-half centuries 
ago, these from the backwash of society tried 
communal existence—and falled. Their ex- 
perience should afford a lesson for those 
peoples contemplating the merits of Russian- 
style communism. 

The communism practiced by the James- 
town colony was nearer true communism 
than is the Russian variety. Each man was 
expected to do his share of the work, place 
his produce in a common warehouse from 
which he could draw his needs. 

“To escape from the anarchy which re- 
sulted from a system that sank the interest 
of the individual in that of the community, 
it had been needful to arm De la Warr (gov- 
ernor sent out from London) with the sharp 
sword of martial law.” wrote Edward Eg- 
gleston, historian. The early governors, De 
la Warr (Delaware) and Dale, were despots, 
but communism required desperate measures 
without which the colony would have 
perished. 

Thus our very beginnings established the 
fallacy of the communal system with its re- 
sulting loss of initiative. It operated in Vir- 
ginla only on an emergency basis only by use 
of the most stringent totalitarian rules. The 
governors condemned to death those who 
refused to do their bidding. 

Only after the common stock plan had 
been abandoned did Virginia prosper. From 
the sordid beginning, the world’s greatest 
Nation has grown, We remember today the 
mistakes of that long ago period. Our Na- 
tion has grown great because the pioneers 
dared to experiment and to discard things 
useless or inferior. 


To Prohibit Picketing of the White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida, Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 29, 1954, I introduced in 
the House, H. R. 8603 to prohibit picket- 
ing within 1,000 feet of the grounds of 
the White House. It will be remem- 
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bered that within the past 2 years the 
White House has been picketed on 2 
occasions, and there was no reason or 
justification in either instance for pick- 
eting the White House or the White 
House grounds. 

I believe that in these troublesome, 
critical, and perilous days that picketing 
of the White House is a possible source 
wherein the safety of the President is 
put in jeopardy, and I think that every 
precaution and means of safety should 
be thrown around the Chief Executive 
of our Nation at all times and that pick- 
eting should not be tolerated. 

As a part of my remarks I incorpo- 
rate an editorial from the Fort Lauder- 
dale Daily News of May 4, 1954. This 
editorial was written by Jack Gore, the 
editor thereof, who has won outstanding 
recognition for his splendid editorials in 
furthering the American way of life. 

The editorial is as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS’ BILL 

A few weeks ago a good many Americans 
‘were somewhat shocked to see on their tele- 
vision screens, and later in the newsreels, 
the spectacle of the White House being pick- 
eted by a group of striking longshoremen 
from New York who didn't like the manner 
in which the Federal Government had in- 
tervened in the New York dock strike. 

Among those who were shocked by this 
spectacle was Fort Lauderdale Congressman 
DwWionr L. Rocers, who promptly introduced 
a bill in Congress to forbid such practices 
and who is hoping that the legislators will 
get their minds off the McCarthy-Army 
hearings long enough to give his bill a favor- 
able vote. 

UNLAWFUL TO PICKET NEAR HOME OF THE 

PRESIDENT 


Like most of the legislation Representative 
Rocers introduces, this present bill is simply 
worded and to the point. It merely says 
that it shall be unlawful for any person to 
participate in picketing within 1,000 feet of 
the grounds of the White House, and any 
person who violates this act shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 60 days, or both. 

To those who might think there is no 
precedent for such an antipicketing statute 
there is already legisiation on the books 
which protects certain other places in the 
District of Columbia, including the Supreme 
Court, the United States Capitol grounds and 
property used or occupied by foreign gov- 
ernments or their representatives, from 
picketing, and Representative ROGERS rea- 
sons that the White House should now be 
included in this list. 

Certainly anybody who remembers the dis- 
gusting tactics used by the Rosenberg sym- 
pathizers, when they tried to get those con- 
victed spies saved from the electric chair 
by parading around the White House with 
big signs appealing to President Eisenhower, 
will agree with Representative Rocers that 
this antipicketing law meets a need. As the 
Washington Post has already said in com- 
menting on Representative Rocers’ bill: 
“Groups that picket the White House are 
often fanatics, crackpots, or malcontents 
deliberately trying to create trouble. Most 
of them appear to be more interested in 
creating propaganda or attracting publicity 
than in righting the grievances about which 
they complain. If they were sincerely in- 
terested in reforms, they would doubtless 
` choose more effective methods.” 

We endorse those statements 100 percent. 
Like Representative Rocers, we think there 
should be a law against picketing the White 
House and we hope that Congress passes 
such a law before any other crackpot groups 
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try to emulate the performances of the 
Rosenberg sympathizers and the striking 
New York longshoremen. 


Dynamic Policy Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Dynamic Policy Needed,” which 
appeared in the May 6, 1954, issue of the 
Franklin Favorite, of Franklin, Ky. 

Faced as we are today with a psycho- 
logical and propaganda threat of the 
spread of communism, plus economic and 
military threats, it is imperative that 
we maintain effective military forces 
equipped with the most modern weapons. 
The strength of our Air Force must con- 
tinue to increase until we have a power- 
ful and effective Air Force. Our combat 
wings must be adequate and properly 
equipped. It is essential that we con- 
tinue to have airpower second to none. 

We must have a continental defense 
system adequate for the security of the 
United States. Our defense against 
atomic attacks must have the means of 
early warning, and our interceptors, 
antiaircraft, and civilian defense must 
be strong and alert. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous amount of money—esti- 
mated at 68 cents of each budget dol- 
lar—required for major national secu- 
rity consisting of military, mutual mili- 
tary programs, atomic energy, and stock- 
piling, we must remain strong on land, 
sea, and in the air if we are to survive as 
a nation and a free people. In order to 
preserve our Republic we must remain 
militarily strong—freedom and strength 
are synonymous. As we go along we 
must not overlook the fact that to keep 
the United States militarily strong we 
must also remain economically sound. 
As pointed out by the Franklin Favorite, 
of Franklin, Ky., it is wise to make plans 
and to formulate policies with long- 
range goals in view, and at the same 
time maintain a dynamic policy which 
can change with events and circum- 
stances. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the editorial: 

Dynamic Porter NEEDED 

Secretary of Defense Wilson said recently 
that events of the next few months may 
force the United States to take another look 
at its defense policies. He said that our mill- 
tary programs and the amount of money re- 
quired to carry them out are always subject 
to change. 

There is reported to be concern that the 
cuts in the defense budget made recently 
could be invalidated if a change in our pres- 
ent policy is made. The cuts were made par- 
tially on the assumption that the Army could 
be reduced somewhat in numerical strength. 
If the idea of a European army should fail 
to materialize, or if we should be forced to 
take some new action in Indochina, all this 
could be changed. 
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It is good to know that Secretary Wilson 
is aware of the need for a dynamic policy 
which must change with events and circum- 
stances. It is wise to make plans and to for- 
mulate policies with long-range goals in 
view. It would be unwise, however, to set 
any policy so rigid that quick change would 
be impossible. 

Events of these troubled days happen 
quickly and often without warning. What 
is an adequate and a sensible defense policy 
one day may be obsolete the next. 

It is reassuring to know that our policies 
are under constant examination so that they 
can be able to cope with whatever should 
come. The Indochina situation is much 
closer home than one likes to think. 


Hon. Sam Rayburn, Distinguished Law- 
maker, Made Honorary Member of In- 
ternational Legal Fraternity of Phi 
Delta Phi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening last in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Hon. Sam RAYBURN, our 
beloved colleague and former Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, was initi- 
ated into the International Legal Frater- 
nity of Phi Delta Phi. The ceremony in 
which Speaker RAYBURN, statesman and 
distinguished lawmaker, was made a 
member of this great international 
fraternity of distinguished lawyers was 
most impressive. In making Mr. Ray- 
BURY an honorary member, the frater- 
nity has added distinction to the roster 
roles of its membership. As we know, 
former Speaker RAYBURN has contributed 
immeasurably to the growth and devel- 
opment of the law of the land, if not a 
practitioner of his profession in the 
courts, certainly in the role of legislator 
both as a member of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Texas and as a distin- 
guished legislator for many years in the 
Halls of Congress, 

Mr. RAYBURN’s role has been that of 
advocate for the passage of progressive 
legislation for the people of this Nation 
as a Member, chairman of his commit- 
tee, majority leader for his party, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
longer than any other Speaker in the 
history of this Nation. 

Along with Mr. RAYBURN, a fellow 
Texas attorney, D. L. McCormack, and 
Judge W. K. Miller of the district court 
were also made honorary members of the 
Phi Delta Phi Fraternity together with 
some 37 senior law students of George 
Washington University and Georgetown 
University in a joint ceremonial. 

Mr. Raysurn delivered on the occasion 
of the banquet, following the initiation, 
a brilliant and inspiring message ad- 
dressed principally to the young lawyers, 
his fellow initiates. Unfortunately, a 
manuscript copy of this address is not 
available for reproduction in the RECORD. 
In the main, the address was that of an 
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elder statesman designed to inspire the 
young lawyers of the Nation together 
with, an optimistic faith in the future 
destiny for our country. 

Phi Delta Phi has saluted Mr. RAYBURN 
and in turn Mr. RAYBURN has brought 
added honors to the membership of this 
distinguished legal fraternity. 


Indastrialist Henry J. Kaiser Making 
Heavy Investment in Hawaii in Antici- 
pation of Extensive Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the acquisition by Henry J. Kaiser, in- 
dustrialist and builder, of a large tract 
of strategically situated land in the city 
of Honolulu and plans for its develop- 
ment on a multimillion-dollar basis is 
significant evidence of the increasing in- 
terest of mainland capital in Hawaii and 
the great future that is in prospect for 
the Territory of Hawail. 

Under unanimous consent, therefore, 
I insert an announcement of Mr. Kai- 
ser's plans issued by the Kaiser Services, 
Kaiser Building, Oakland, Calif., on 
April 23, in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Honowury, T. H., April 23—Evidencing his 
deep personal interest in Hawall and its fu- 
ture, Henry J. Kaiser, the industrialist and 
builder, today announced the purchase of 
the 339,000-square-foot John Ena property 
adjoining the Ala Wal Yacht Basin for a mul- 
ti-million-dollar Honolulu development. 

Bringing to Hawaii the experience of an 
Organization engaged in the development of 
Complete modern cities, Mr. Kaiser and his 
associate, Fritz B. Burns, famed builder and 
city developer of Los Angeles, will team up 
to plan large-scale projects to stimulate the 
Vacation-land and business potentialities of 
Honolulu and the Islands, 

The combined Kaiser-Burns city develop- 
Ment organization, which is immediately 
Starting planning for the Hawalian develop- 
Menta, recently hns invested in and con- 
structed an entirely new city known as Pan- 
Orama City in southern California, whose 
maln strect covers a mile of business front- 
age, the most modern shopping facilities, 
Major department stores, banks, parking 
for 5,000 automobiles and many other proj- 
cts which are in the process of being built. 

The purchase price of the Ena property in 
the northern part of Waikiki Beach and con- 
templated improvements will run into several 
Million dollars. A master plan of develop- 
ing the area will be formuated before spe- 
Citic projects can be announced. 

Mr. Kaiser, who has been a close observer 
Of the development of many of the world's 
Outstanding vacation lands, stated emphat- 
ically that Hawatt is long overdue in keep- 
Ing pace with the almost unbelievable 
Strides being made in air tr tion. 
Hawaii, he said, is already closer to the main- 
land both in hours and in transportation 
dollars than Florida or California were dur- 
Ing the height of their respective periods of 
Rreatest attraction to vacationers and their 
suing eras of almost unlimited prosperity. 

“Everyone I know on the mainland,” said 
Mr. Kaiser, “Is eager to visit Hawail. The 
Mainland as a whole regards Hawall as its 
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most enticing yacationland. The desire is 
there, but Hawal must take the initiative. 
There is so much to be done and so little 
time in which to do it. 

“Hawali must prepare immediately to ac- 
commodate people in all walks of life for 
both short and long vacations. Yes, and for 
permanent residents, too, who will reverse 
their present mode of life, and instead of 
visiting the islands occasionally will live on 
the islands and visit the mainland occasion- 
ally. 

“In this day and age,” continued Mr. 
Kaiser, “vacations are no longer a luxury 
confined to the privileged few. Vacationers 
want to get away into a new and different 
atmosphere, but they do not wish to use up 
all of their free time in travel. 

“The bottleneck ts not desire. Everyone, 
and I mean everyone, wants to come to Ha- 
Wall. Nor will transportation be the bottle- 
neck, but rather the living accommodations 
on the islands—accommodations which are 
within the reach of everyone from the vaca- 
tioning secretary and schoolteacher to the 
retired couple, the junior executive, and the 
workingmen and women. Yes, and you can 
include their entire families. 

“Despite its great appeal and the friendly 
spirit with which Hawall is regarded, the 
average American has felt unequal to the 
financial. burden of an Hawaiian vacation. 
There is a psychological barrier because of 
his concern as to the adequacy of his pocket- 
book. I am sure that the real spirit of 
‘Aloha’ is not confined to the well-to-do.” 

Frits B. Burns, long-time associate of Mr. 
Kaiser in large-scale community building 
projects, will be Mr. Kaiser's partner in the 
acquisition, financing, and development of 
the Honoluly properties. 

Mr. Burns was one of the outstanding pilo- 
neers in the crusade for lower cost homes, 
having built thousands of homes during the 
thirties which were within the reach of al- 
most anyone's pocketbook. The results of 
this early crusade are manifest today in the 
huge volume of housing being built on the 
mainiand. Mr. Burns is president emeritus 
of the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, an organization which has constantly 
aimed to improve the technique of home 
bullding and to provide better homes at less- 
er costs. 

In 1945, as the war was coming to its 
close, Mr. Burns built the famous Postwar 
House on Wilshire Boulevard, in Los Angeles, 
which, during ita exhibit period, was dis- 
played to more than 1 million visitors. In 
this house many of the postwar products in 
building materials and appliances were per- 
fected and submitted for the first time to the 
test of pubiic acceptance, giving manufac- 
turers the necessary assurance for immediate 
reconversion into postwar activities, there- 
by eliminating any lapse in our national 
economy. 

Recently Mr. Burns’ time and attention has 
been absorbed in his capacity as chairman 
of the Bulld American Better Council. As 
Mr. Burns says, “Our objectives actually are 
to rebuild America, not by any blockbusting 
tactics, but by upgrading and improving 
every house, every building—and best of all, 
every neighborhood.” 

This current crusade, already activated in 
more than 100 cities and towns, aims to 
bring every dwelling unit in the Nation up to 
adequate standards of living within the next 
few years, and the complete elimination of 
slums, 

“If we have no slums, then certainly we 
can have no slum dwellers,” says Mr. Burns. 
“A house or a neighborhood need not neces- 
sarily be new. Most of us live in older homes, 
but every home must be weatherproof, 
healthful, safe, and sanitary, and its sur- 
roundings free from rubbish, trash, and 
vermin. We believe there is no place like 
home, be it ever so humble, but humbieness 
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need not embrace or imply substandard liy- 
ing conditions. 

“Many areas in Honolulu are long overdue 
for development and rehabilitation,” con- 
tinued Mr. Burns. “Our objective will be to 
do just that without losing, but rather en- 
hancing the true atmosphere of the islands. 
Our plans are only in a formative stage. 
Details will be announced later.“ 

Mr. Kaiser joins in the Burns philosophy, 
and declares that many parts of Honolulu 
are due for tremendous rebirth and re- 
jJuvenation in order to keep pace and keep 
synchronized with the advancements already 
being made in transportation between the 
islands, and the mainiand, and the even 
greater ones to come. 

“Hawaii's ability to attract people should 
not be limited by its capacity to accommo- 
date them. More construction and more vise 
itors are the major keys to continued prose 
perity,” Mr. Kaiser declared. 


John L. Lewis’ Statement to the Governors’ 
Fuel Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the highlights of the recent governors’ 
fuel conference held in Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of discussing the 
plight of the coal industry was the fol- 
lowing interesting and informative ad- 
dress by Mr. John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America: 

Governor Fine, thank you for your most 
complimentary introduction to this distin- 
guished audience. Distinguished governors 
of the several States, including a special 
salute to the Governor of my own State 
Tilinols; representatives of the coal industry: 
The statistical story and the accompanying 
economic factors of consideration have been 
very ably presented to you by Messrs, 
Pickett and Earnest representing the two 
segments of the industry. 

The coal industry is not here today with 
any of its representatives asking that the 
taxpayers of America be assessed to maintain 
free enterprise in the coal industry. The 
coal Industry has demonstrated repetitiously 
in our public history its ability to function 
and produce under conditions consistent 
with American standards without subsidy 
from the Government, without assessing the 
taxpayers but in accordance with the rules 
of free enterprise and American competition 
and reward for genius and incentive. It has 
demonstrated beyond peradventure and cavil 
that the American workman, American man- 
agement, American investors have produced 
here an industry that excels in efficiency and 
performance, in standards of living, in safety, 
in the quality of its products, that of any 
other civilized country in the world. 

But I have no desire to burden you with 
statistics. I might just say in passing that 
the official average daily production per man 
employed in the bituminous coal industry 
of this country is in excess of 7 tons. Since 
last August, because of the demise of many 
operations in the industry, and the concen- 
tration of sales and production in a fewer 
modern units, the production per man per 
day of bituminous boal In the United States 
is more than 8 tons per man employed. 
Contrast that if you will with the record of 
any other country older in their develop- 
ment of coal and in their exploitation of ite 
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portents, England, the Continent, the Far 
East and elsewhere. In those places they 
have a production that on the basis of the 
same method of computation as our own is 
less than 1 ton per man-day. There are no 
new values inherent in our economy by 
which we can raise our standards of living 
unless and except as we increase produc- 
tivity. 

Through decades past the United Mine 
Workers of America have encouraged in- 
creased productivity in the mining industry 
on the part of the men employed, increased 
mechanization by management and investors, 
increased efficiency of physical plants and 
units. And in that way the industry has 
been able to absorb without burden upon 
the consumer of coal, without interfering 
with the expanding and growing economy of 
the Nation, the cost incident to the higher 
standard of living, the shortening of work- 
days, the increased taxes, the medical and 
pension assistance given to the men who 
work In the industry, all are comprehended 
in that price of our coal. Permit me to say 
that the price of coal now—the realization 
price of coal throughout the country—tis less 
now than it was in 1948. 

Twice this industry; to wit, in World War 
I and World War II, has proven its capacity 
to increase its production equal to all the re- 
quirements of the domestic government and 
equal to the requirements of our allies who 
were unable—though possessing coal in yol- 
ume—to produce enough for their own re- 
quirements; all without Government assist- 
ance; all without taxpayers’ money. This 18 
a splendid chapter in the history of Amer- 
ica's free economy and an exemplification of 
free enterprise that it would do well for some 
of our statesmen and some of our business 
leaders to read again. 

Yesterday, our Government gave $100 mil- 
lion to the European coal and steel authority. 
We don't ask the Government to give $100 
million to the American coal industry—al- 
though conceivably, the American coal in- 
dustry may be more important to Americans 
than the European coal and steel authority. 

It's a moral certainty that that money 
will never- be paid back. Of course, theyll 
pay the interest on it—3% percent—for a 
few years out of the principal just the same 
as Ponzi did in Boston. But Ponzi went to 
jail or somewhere else. We're building up 


in Europe with American taxpayers’ money 


a device that economically is designed fur- 
ther to cripple the American economy and 
throw Americans out of work. The coal 
and steel authority is a cumbersome interna- 
tional arrangement whose chief function so 
far on the part of the respective international 
governments is to see that no country partic- 
ipating has any more of the soft jobs at- 
tached to it than the other country. It has 
got so that one has no social distinction in 
these countries unless he has a position on 
the great super coal and steel authority. 

In the meantime the private cartels in 
Europe are undermining the coal and steel 
authority to such a degree that its future is 
extremely perilous, And in the meantime, 
those countries are embargoing American 
coal and declining to admit American coal 
into some of those areas even on a com- 
petitive basis in order that the coal and 
steel authority might have a monopoly on 
what business exists, And we give them 
$100 million to carry out that enterprise. 

All right, the American coal industry is 
not asking $100 million. We're asking that 
there be a national fuels policy that is de- 
signed to protect the public interest and 
permit the investment in the coal industry 
to have a chance during peacetime to re- 
main alive long enough to exist in wartime. 

I've just so much to say on this that I 
have trouble in the brief time that I am 
going to speak to select points and factors 
which you can absorb without a great under- 
standing of this industry, 
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We need a national fuels policy. For a 
number of years the United Mine Workers of 
America has advocated that before com- 
mittees In Congress and elsewhere in public 
forums in the country. We must determine 
what are the lines of demarcation for the 
uses of the liquid and the solid fuels of this 
country and to what degree the public in- 
terest and the safety of the Republic is being 
protected by the policies we are following 
and to take necessary steps to prevent the 
billions of dollars of capital invested in the 
industry, which we will need tomorrow, from 
being impaired, stricken down and lost, to- 
gether with the physical plants of the in- 
dustry as against the ravages of a subsidized 
fuel, domestically speaking, and a foreign 
fuel that is coming in to please the diplo- 
matic policies of the State Department and 
certain of] companies. The oll industry is 
subsidized by the Government in the arbi- 
trary and outrageous depletion charge that 
is allowed tax free by the Government. That 
gives them more money to hire lobbyists and 
buy advertising and propagandists to deride 
the coal industry, where the investment is 
made and is fixed and where there is no 
such margin and advantage. Certainly, any 
national fuel policy would dictate that the 
first call on the oll industry with all its 
variations and refinements should be for the 
Navy and the merchant marine and the 
Army and the Air Force. 

Secondly, that policy should provide for 
the lubricants and volatiles essential to 
keeping our machinery running in our coun- 
try and to supply our chemical industry. 
And after that in the area of making heat 
or generating power, the policy should be 
one that would not impair the billions of 
dollars of fixed investment In the cosl in- 
dustry nor strike down this great producing 
machine that has been wrought in our 
country. If we wish to expand, at any time, 
our productive capacity of coal under mod- 
ern conditions, it's a fair estimate that there 
will have to be invested by private investors 
$10 for each annual ton of production. 
That’s a lot of money. In the anthracite 
industry, roughly speaking, it would take 
about twice that much because of the extra 
problems, different conditions, variation in 
the geological arrangements of God and na- 
ture. It is more than a suicidal policy from 
the standpoint of national interest to per- 
mit this industry to drift into chaos and 
confusion, discouragement of its investors, 
and the dispersal of its trained force of coal 
producers. I might say in passing that it is 
generally recognized that only miners can 
produce coal and in all the times in the past 
when there has been an occasion to want to 
augment the labor force in the mining in- 
dustry of this country in a time of stress 
I've never come across one man who had 
another job who wanted to go to work in the 
mining industry. He was content to let 
someone else do it. He might be possessed 
of all kinds of ideas as to Just what condi- 
tions that man should work under and just 
how much the operation should pay him 
and just how many hours he should work, 
but he doesn't want to do the work himself. 
He only has those ideas for somebody else. 

You'll all recall from your memory the 
submarine menace on our eastern seaboard 
and in the Caribbean Sea that threatened us 
vitally during the last war until happily we 
were able to provide an answer to it. The 
tankers from our gulf ports were boing tor- 
pedoed day after day. There was no oil 
available from foreign countries. Gasoline 
was rationed as were other oils. The Big 
and Little Inch pipelines were inaugurated 
to deliver oil from the sources of produc- 
tion to the refineries of the East, 

Well, let us consider. Tomorrow, accord- 
ing to the public press, or the day after, 
according to some of our statesmen and 
diplomats, or next week, or next month a 
world conflagration may break out. We are 
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told that the Russian Government has avail- 
able a tremendous force of the most modern 
submarines that German and Russian scien- 
tists have been able to conceive and produce 
in the years since World War IL Admit- 
tedly, they will be able to base a large group 
of those submarines off our coasts, Enst and 
West, the West coast as well as the East. 
And what happens? What happens when 
they sink our tankers from Venezuela en 
route to our refineries? What happens when 
they sink modern tankers of great capacity 
coming from the porte of the Gulf to the 
eastern refineries? And what happens to the 
economy on the West coast when the oil 
from California can’t go up the coast in 
barges, and tankers, and fuel the Northwest? 
What happens to that economy? The econ- 
omy of the Northwest and the West coast 
will be stricken, demoralized, in confusion 
and helpless, unable to redecm itself or ex- 
tricate itself from that situntion because 
there is no ofl. Very well; you might say 
we will muddle along until we find some 
alternative method to escape from this situ- 
ation as we did before. But suppose, in 
the meantime, the Russian high command 
becomes a little impatient. You know what 
they could do and would do? All they would 
have to do would be to pinpoint and de- 
stroy 10 refining areas in the United States, 
10 refining centers, and the American econ- 
omy would be stagnated, confusion would 
reign. They don't need to stop long enough 
to destroy our cities or destroy our steel 
mills, or destroy our chemical plants one 
by one. All the Russian planes have to do 
is to pinpoint and destroy 10 oil refining 
centers in the United States. And all Russia 
would then promptly do would be to call on 
us to surrender, Because then coal couldn't 
come to the rescue of the economy, Then 
the conversion couldn't be made in time to 
meet the emergency. Then new mines could 
not be developed with speed and dispatch. 
Then there wouldn't be enough coal miners 
to man those mines. So I ask you what your 
country would do under those circum- 
stances? I take it that the Russians, if that 
day ever comes, God forbid, will do those 
things that just come naturally. So what 
are we going to do about it? They would 
in all likelihood accompany their demand 
for surrender of this Republic by the sug- 
gestion that we furnish them 50,000 hostages 
to insure tranquility while they thrust their 
cast iron oriental philosophy down our 
throats as a Nation. So isn’t it time to do 
something about it? Isn't it time to ascribe 
this thing to the paid lobbyists of the oll 
industry of this country, no matter how 
politically powerful they may be, nor how 
many of our statesmen In times gone by 
have lent a ready ear and a willing ear to 
their importunities and their whisperings? 

Why destroy or impair beyond redemption 
an industry upon which the economy of this 
country has been bullt, upon which our peo- 
ple and our fathers before us have erected 
the greatest instrumentality for the comfort 
anc well-being of man that has ever occurred 
in all history? I mean our Republic. I 
mean our form of government. I menan our 
fiag. I mean our standards of living. I 
mean the progress we have made In the realm 
of culture and education and longer life. 
Culture doesn’t exist in a debased economy. 
Culture and education and scientific progress 
come as a result of a well regulated, well 
organized, well conducted, and managed 
economy. 

Providence was good to America in locat- 
ing this country where it is, geographically 
in the temperate zone, with natural resources 
beyond compare os related to any other 
country. Americans have grown great in ex- 
Ploiting what? In exploiting those God- 
given values that the Creator placed here. 
Coal is our most-valued natural resource. 
Our Nation bas been on a coal economy. 
Coai will continue to be the basic considera- 
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tion In the generation of energy in the 
United States upon which our coal economy 
is predicated. Why impair it, why throw it 
away? Should we follow the example of 
England? The 45 million people in England 
are literally standing on billions of tons of 
fine quality coal. God gave it to them. 
They have no other resources. They have 
no timber. They have no oll. They have no 
chemicals. They have coal. And yet they 
haven't had the aptitude to mine enough 
of that coal from under their feet to sustain 
the economy of the British Empire either in 
peace or in war, They produce 1 ton a day. 
They pay a wage scale that is five times in- 
ferior to the wage structure in the United 
States. Their product has three times the 
destination cost of American coal when it 
gets to the consumers. That’s the history of 
the British coal industry. They didn’t be- 
lieve in mechanization. They didn't believe 
in increasing productivity. The men who 
owned the British mining industry for dec- 
ades past, prior to nationalization of their 
mines, took the money from their shares and 
spent their time on the Riviera or traveling 
about the world in comfort, telling lesser 
mortals how they should run their economies 
and their politics and their international re- 
lations. They woke up one day and found 
that their coal industry could neither keep 
the population warm in the wintertime nor 
enable their manufacturing industries to 
absorb the cost of their coal and still compete 
in world markets. 

And nationalization has not improved it 
because they still have the same problems, 
And the decline of the power and the emi- 
nence of the British Empire, which they have 
glorted in for centuries past, is visible to all 
who read and watch. And a further decline 
is just as inevitable as the setting sun. What 
do you want to do about it, you men of re- 
sponsibility in this country? Shall we per- 
mit this impairment of our economy? Shall 
we rely upon the assumption that power 
from the atom is going to turn all the wheels 
of our industries? That time isn't coming 
in your time and mine. Not if we retain 
private enterprise in this country, invest- 
ment for profit, call it what you may, capi- 
talism. That time isn’t coming. Why, the 
scientists havent yet evolved a method for 
disposing of the residue of ash from the 
atomic process. They don’t know what to 
do with it. They can't do anything with it. 
So far they have been able to keep that 
ash in lead or steel containers at a tremen- 
dous cost, but they don’t know whatever to 
do with it. And certainly we couldn't bulld 
enough lead or steel containers to hold the 
ash from an atomized economy—not yet. We 
can't dump it in the waters of our lakes or 
rivers or the sea. We can’t permit it to in- 
fect the land areas. So those who dream of 
the millenium coming In economics imme- 
diately still have a long time to dream. In 
the meantime we must live. We must main- 
tain our strength, nationally and as a people. 
We have to maintain our internal strength 
to be able to give away so much money, as 
we are doing. 

I mustn't talk too long. These things are 
Obvious. I might Just say in a nutshell that 
the statement of the United Mine Workers 
to this conference asked you to note these 
facts: (1) Coal is our only unlimited source 
of energy available within the continental 
limits of the United States; (2) that our 
petroleum supply is limited and we are al- 
ready dependent upon foreign imports of oll 
to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. And 
note it down and carry it away with you that 
on the second day of hostilities there will 
be no foreign oil coming to our refineries 
from anyplace, And there will be a restrict- 
ed amount of American oll coming to our re- 
fineries because our transport from the gulf 
to the Atlantic seaboard will be cut off, too. 
Point 3 states that the Communist aggres- 
sors have the largest submarine fleet in his- 
tory, capable of shutting off these oil im- 
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ports virtually at a moment's notice. Point 
4—atomic energy, our great new source of 
armed might, is not now and will not be 
for an unpredictable period of time, capable 
of supplying both the weapons of defense, 
the power to operate the domestic and, if 
necessary, war-production economies. Point 
5—that the present danger makes it man- 
datory that the American coal industry be 
kept strong and efficient in order to meet the 
fuel and energy needs of our Nation and our 
allies. Six, that these problems are, most 
assuredly, life-and-death matters to the Re- 
public. Life and death. 

May I not at this time express my very 
great personal commendation to Governor 
Fine and the governors of these great States 
our our Nation who have considered that 
this question was one that justified their at- 
tention enough to cause them to leave their 
home States and come to Washington to 
lend their time and their judgment and their 
counsel in determining what should be done, 
I think that it will be a very potent influence 
in awakening the public and the Members of 
Congress and the heads of our administra- 
tive Government to the necessity of paying 
attention to some of these bread-and-butter 
questions that run to the well-being of 
every citizen. Too much cannot be said for 
the wise Judgment that inaugurated this 
conference, and I think the American people 
will be appreciative of the fact that this 
conference has been called, that the distin- 
guished leaders of these coal-mining States 
and the Secretary of the Interior are here to 
counsel, each with the other, about what 
may be done. To me there is nothing more 
important that is now pending as affecting 
the domestic welfare of Americans than this 
question. I know that if Dien Bien Phu 
is a test of the free world, as said by our 
President, we won't be able to do anything 
about it unless we Keep our own household 
here in order. Our population must be sus- 
tained, our strength must be kept up. There 
are many people in the country who believe 
that this is merely an economic question 
that can be left alone so that nature can 
take its course and the contending oper- 
ators and miners, who once in a while cavil 
with each other, should be left to fight it out 
and that the public will win either way it 
goes. But the considerations are greater 
than that. And only by bringing these mat- 
ters to the attention of the people can we get 
a proper focus of public attention and public 
expression on this question. 

There are some voices in the coal industry 
who are saying: “Oh, we need a wage reduc- 
tion.” Just as if that would settle anything 
about the economy of this industry. In one 
typical district, in northern West Virginia, 
where the daily production per man is 12 
tons a day, a wage reduction of $3 a day to 
each miner would make a saving of 25 cents 
a ton—25 cents a ton. And that 25 cents a 
ton reduction would not be the solution to 
the economic problems affecting the indus- 
try. Asa matter of fact the railroads and the 
equipment suppliers probably would raise 
their prices right away on the grounds that 
a wage reduction had taken place and they 
would take the 25 cents and leave the oper- 
ators Just where they are now. But, there 
isn't going to be any negotiated wage de- 
crease in the mining industry, bituminous or 
anthracite. That's a confidential matter, I 
wouldn't want it to get out. But on that 
rock I place my Ebenezer. So we might as 
well talk about ways and means so that the 
operators can continue to pay the American 
standards in the form of wages and condi- 
tions and talk about ways and means to give 
the investors and the managers of the in- 
dustry a fair play in participating in the 
energy markets of this Republic. And that's 
all there is to it. Governor Fine, I'm going 
to take this opportunity to quit. I am 
deeply grateful to you, sir, for the time and 
energy that you have given to inducing your 
associates to come here, My compliments. 
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Social Security Benefits Should Be 
Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
survey of the living conditions of peo- 
ple in this country who are receiving so- 
cial security benefits brought to light at 
least one individual who found that his 
benefit was adequate for his needs. 
This 68-year-old man lived alone in a 
1-room shack, which he owned, in a 
rural area in the South. The shack had 
no utilities and very little furniture. 
The old gentleman, who had been laid 
off by his employer in 1950 at the age of 
66, found it possible to get along on his 
social security benefit because he could 
supplement his income by the fish he 
caught, the game he killed, and the food 
he raised. 

I cite this instance because it seems 
to me to highlight the kind of living 
conditions which are implied as security 
in a social security system which today 
pays an average benefit of only about 
$50 per month. How many of us, I won- 
der, have really faced up to the problem 
which confronts so many of those of our 
fellow citizens who are trying to stretch 
that pitifully small amount to meet liv- 
ing expenses for 1 full month? If one 
has a fishing pole and a gun, and if he 
owns & small, shabby shack in a rural 
area, I suppose it can be done. But all 
of us must recognize that most people 
receiving social security benefits are not 
living—and cannot live—in such cirum- 
stances. Nor would we want them to. 

Can we believe that an average benefit 
of $50 per month, under today’s cir- 
cumstances, stands for even a minimum 
of security for the aged people of this 
country? It is clear to me that we 
cannot. 

How are our senior citizens managing 
to live on the benefits they are receiving, 
I ask myself many times. The survey 
of people receiving social security bene- 
fits, to which I referred, has some of 
the answers in terms of individual cir- 
cumstances. As you read through these 
case-by-case stories, two points stand 
out. One is the cruel incidence of medi- 
cal expense which arises with the in- 
creasing infirmities of age; the other is 
the story of gradually dwindling savings, 

One example is the case of an aged 
widow with savings of $1,000 at the time 
she received her first benefit payment 
of $39.90 per month. This amount took 
care of her maintenance expenses be- 
cause she lives with a single daughter in 
rented quarters in a middle-sized city in 
the East. But during the year she was 
hospitalized for 2 months, and then con- 
fined to bed at home for 18 weeks. As 
@ result, $600 of her life savings were 
used to pay the housekeeper needed for 
one prolonged illness—leaving savings of 
only $400. The next illness may wipe 
them out altogether, 
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Consider the case of another widow, 
aged 77, living alone in rented quarters 
in a large city in the East, with a month- 
ly benefit of $25 and cash assets of $214. 
Occasionally she is able to find work as 
a babysitter to supplement her tiny in- 
come. She obtained a used winter coat 
from her son's wife. But her savings 
were used up last year when she was 
confined to bed at home for 3 weeks with 
a leg injury, and her only remaining 
resource is a social security benefit of 
$25 per month. 

Or take the 69-year-old man and his 
57-year-old wife living by themselves in 
rented quarters in a middle-sized city in 
the South. The total benefit received 
is $25 monthly, because the wife at age 
57 is not eligible for a wife’s benefit. 
The couple use gas for heating and cook- 
ing, and kerosene lamps for lighting. 
They obtain their clothing from second- 
hand clothing stores or from discarded 
trash cans in the alleys. A small garden 
plot and five chickens help to supply 
food. 

Now Mr. Speaker, I cite these real- 
life stories because they suggest the kind 
of hardship which is imposed by the 
existing benefit structure. And, may I 
remind you that their circumstances are 
not unique, According to this survey's 
findings, 1 in 8 men, 1 in 6 women, and 
1 in 4 aged widows had only their social 
security benefits for money income dur- 
ing the survey year. Two-thirds of the 
men, seven-tenths of the women, and 
four-fifths of the aged widows were un- 
able to supplement their incomes by odd 
jobs because they were physically unable 
to perform those jobs. Almost two- 
thirds of the beneficiaries had Jess than 
$75 per person per year in independent 
money retirement income other than 
benefits. Finally—and I want to em- 
phasize this point, because I believe we 
too often think that social security bene- 
fiits are almost invariably supplemented 
by benefits from private plans—only 17 
percent of all beneficiary groups had 
employer or union pensions in addition 
to their social security benefits, and, of 
this group, only 2 percent of the aged 
widows had such pensions. 

Summarizing the data assembled in 
this survey, Margaret L. Stecker wrote: 

Few beneficiaries had enough to meet 
emergencies or to provide for prolonged and 
expensive medical care. Some were in debt; 
but, by and large, it was difficult for low- 
income beneficiaries to obtain credit; some 
just tightened their belts and got along. 


These, then, are the people with whom 
I am concerned when I talk about im- 
proving our social security system in 
terms of paying more adquate benefits, 
Now, it is true that the so-called admin- 
istration bill, as revised for this session 
of Congress, makes provision for an in- 
crease in the amount of benefits rang- 
ing from $5 to $7 per month. But it 
takes three different sections of the bill 
to make this smallincrease. One, as you 
know, arises from the proposal to raise 
creditable earnings from the present 
base of $3,600 to $4,200; another, from 
the four-year “drop-out” clause which 
would disregard the 4 years in which 
earnings were lowest or nonexistent in 
computing the benefit; and the third 
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revises the benefit formula upward 
slightly. 

All of these provisions are desirable 
in themselves, but they simply do not go 
far enough to accomplish the purpose of 
providing an adequate benefit. In in- 
creasing the amount of the average 
benefit from $50 to $55 or $57 per month 
will, of course, furnish some relief to 
our aged citizens and to widowed 
mothers and their children; but, it still 
is not a “security” income, In terms of 
wage replacement, and, for all practical 
purposes, in terms of purchasing power, 
it is, indeed, lower proportionately than 
were the original benefits established in 
1935 and 1939. 

It is not enough to say, then, that 
there is no need for a substantial in- 
crease in benefits at this time since 
benefits were increased in 1950 and 
again in 1952. This is a short-range 
point of view which overlooks the fact 
that no change was made in the benefit 
formula between 1939 and 1950—with 
the result that the average benefit prior 
to the 1950 amendments was only about 
$26 per month. The fact is that the 
increases provided in 1950 and 1952 
hardly translated 1939 benefit levels into 
present-day price and wage levels. 

This brings us to a major point which 
should underlie all of our decisions in 
this matter. The purpose of our social 
security system, as I understand it, is 
to keep benefit levels current with ris- 
ing wage levels, so that benefits will 
represent a meaningful replacement of 
the money income lost by the worker 
upon his retirement, or by his family 
in the event of his death. All of us are 
aware that the long-term trend of wages 
in this country has been consistently up- 
ward. But I wonder if we are also aware 
of just how radically the rapid rises in 
wages in the last decade have distorted 
the structure of our social security 
system. 

One figure will suggest this distortion. 
When the 1939 amendments set $3,000 
per year as the maximum amount cred- 
itable toward benefits, all of the earn- 
ings of 97 percent of all workers were 
covered. Thus the benefits to which 
they were entitled were much more 
closely related to the amount of their 
wages on retirement than is the case 
under present law or under the adminis- 
tration’s proposals. I am told that in 
order to reestablish the same proportion 
which existed in 1939, we would have to 
increase the amount of covered earnings 
to about $6,000 instead of the $4,200 
contained in the administration bill. 
Certtinly this isa matter which calls for 
our considered attention. 

This Congress cannot, in my opinion, 
either disregard the inadequacy of 
existing benefits or settle for a token 
increase in their amount. Each of us 
must bear in mind the fact that the 
median income for persons aged 65 and 
over in 1952 was just $881 per year—or 
$73.41 per month—while for the popula- 
tion aged 14 and over it was almost 3 
times as much, or $2,315 per year. We 
must take account of the fact that the 
cost of living has increased by about 
50 percent in the 6-year period from 
1947 up through 1952. We must remem- 
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ber that these are just a few of the hard 
facts which suggest and economic prob- 
lems which most of the aged people in 
our country are facing today. We must 
be concerned, as well, to translate these 
facts in terms of family needs and family 
contributions. Clearly the benefit struc- 
ture of our existing social security sys- 
tem should be substantially revised, so 
that it will provide genuine security for 
the men and women who, during their 
working life, have contributed a portion 
of their wages each month to that end. 


The Physicaliy Handicapped: Competent, 
Dependable Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I have the very great privilege of 
including a prize winning essay in a con- 
test sponsored by the Governor's com- 
mittee of the State of Wisconsin for the 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. First prize in this contest went 
to a constituent of mine, Miss Bonnie 
Jean Getschman, who attends the Mary 
8 High School in Kenosha, 
Wis. 

I am proud that Bonnie Jean Getsch- 
man is one of my young constituents and 
I feel that her remarkable essay should 
have a permanent place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of our great country. 

THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: COMPETENT, 
DEPENDABLE WORKERS 

“Katherine, that rehab man has been put- 
ting the pressure on again. I wish he'd leave 
me alone. He just can't seem to realize that 
we're running a business, not a charity.” 

These words, spoken by my father at the 
supper table a few weeks ago startled me out 
of my reverie, My mother murmured a sym- 
pathetic answer and gaye me a look which 
said more plainly than words: “Piense don't 
start an argument.” She knew that the em- 
Ployment of the handicapped had been my 
pet project in social-problems class the pre- 
vious year. 

Despite my mother's plen, my convictions 
did not allow me to pass over lightly my 
father’s chance remark. It surprised me to 
hear these words coming from my father, who 
is the personnel manager of a large factory. 
and whom I had always considered an ex- 
tremely fair man. My flow of words simply 
would not be stopped. 

“Why, Dad,” I exclaimed, “do you mean 
you"ve actually refused to cooperate in the 
job placement of the physically handi- 
capped?" 

“Refused to cooperate? Why, do you renl- ' 
ize what would happen ff I started hiring 
these handicapped workers? Abstentecism 
would shoot up. The accident rate would 
rise. It would be just plain foolish to take 
such a step.“ 

“We studied this in class last year, and I 
found in all the records I studied, the handi- 
capped had better absentee rates and had 
fewer accidents. Their loyalty, pride in work, 
cooperation, and punctuality compare very 
favorably td those of normal workers. They 
are usually very grateful for their jobs; and, 
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Ple result, they put forth more effort to 


Ase their employers.” 
be that's what you learned in school, 
Honey, but I know a man who was nearly 
cee by hiring handicapped workers. His 
k lost a leg in the war. 
wae handicapped veterans in the hospital. 
tn he came home, his dad gave him a job 
the small factory he owned. The son per- 
2 his father to provide jobs for some 
his friends. These men proved very lazy 
and incompetent, but he was ashamed to fire 


ie of the embarrassment, or go out of 


“In the first place, this man obviously did 
me hire men who had been properly re- 
bilitated. He knew nothing whatsoever 
about their backgrounds. When you hire a 
a Pped person through an established 
gency, you can be sure that he has not only 
been thoroughly trained for his job, but has 
Proven himself well adjusted mentally 
and emotionally. However, H, after you have 
Siven him a fair trial, you feel that he is not 
Alling the job properly, the sponsoring agency 
— assume responsibility for finding him a 

Which would be more satisfactory.” 
to en if you are right, I have my business 

look after, I can't afford to pay extra 
wor, s compensation and buy s lot of 
SPecial machinery.” 
Nearly all of the physically handicapped 
are placed in the proper jobs can do 
meee jobs without any special machinery. 
fact, we learned in school that disabled 
mnel can successfully perform 80 per- 
Sent of the tasks of which the able-bodied 
hi n is capable. And as for insurance, no 
Sher rate of workman's compensation in- 
ce is charged because of the employ- 
Ment of the physically handicapped.” 
Mor ow can that be? Surely they must have 
e accidents.” 

In many cases, the disabled have fewer 
accidents, Having a physical handicap 
Serves to make them more careful. If they 
are placed in the proper job, their handicap 

Rot put them in any more danger of an 
ent than a normal person.” 
then I certainly haven't any soft jobs for 
ese fellows.” 
wan ey don't want any soft jobs. All they 
t is a good job with decent pay and a 
Chance to support themselves and their 
— They aren't looking for handouts 

d don't like being supported by the Gov- 
Who ent, There are very few handicapped 
do do not have at least one job they can 

as well as a normal person. Being phys- 
be Y handicapped does not necessarily mean 
a ine job handicapped. A vet who has lost 
his = may do very superior skilled work with 
are Bands. Only the cations which 
Rig ecessary for the job should be con 
ta this may or may not be true, but 
mu Still rather not take any chances, I'd 
or Ch prefer to let somebody else take care 

the physically handicapped and keep on 
Jobse normal men who are sure to do the 


re think I can give you a few more good 

be ons why hiring the handicapped would 

lowe! advantage to you. It might actually 
er your taxes.” 

N wer my taxes. Why, that's impossible.” 
fg Wort At all. While the disabled veteran 
Gop employed he is a tax burden on the 
sup ernment. You are helping to pay for his 
tayo t. If you give him a job you'll be 
rity if yourself tix money. National secu- 
of A also strengthened by the employment 
be © handicapped. While they may not 
Arme pable of their country in the 
able u Forces, they can fill jobs which leave 

— men free to fight.” 

ell, I have to admit, you have a few 
Points there, Barbara.” 

Was my father's only reply, but for the 

Zest of the meal he was quiet and thought- 
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ful. During that same week, he finally 
agreed to take on one handicapped worker, 
just to see how it worked out. He told my 
mother that Bill Leonard (he's a veteran 
with one arm amputated), while he isn't 
doing anything spectacular, is a good, steady 
worker. He seems to be very good natured, 
and he is certainly giving his department a 
lift. Dad also confided that he just might 
consider hiring more handicapped workers 
if there are any more job openings. 

I am very proud of having converted my 
father to my point of view, but I am not 
smug about it. While several good Ameri- 
cans are doing their share and more in the 
job placement of the handicapped, many are 
refusing to do their part or ignoring the issue 
completely. I shall never be satisfied until 
I have successfully appealed to every em- 
ployer in America. This is the reason I am 
appealing to you, employers. 

Hire the physically handicapped: compe- 
tent, dependable workers. 


Wiretaps Can Be Faked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us had grave misgivings when the House 
passed a bill, falsely labeled by the ad- 
ministration hucksters and slogan mak- 
ers as an “antitraitor” bill, which would 
permit the use of evidence gathered by 
wiretapping in Federal courts when the 
crime of treason was involved. 

The amendment to the bill which in- 
sisted that wiretap evidence could be 
used only by court order instead of by 
a directive from the Attorney General 
made it somewhat more palatable. 

Certain recent events, however, have 
driven home the contention that so- 
called documentary evidence may be 
altered and tampered with. The misgiv- 
ings on this score are discussed in an 
editorial from the East St. Louis Journal, 
published in my hometown, on May 4, 
which I include as a part of my remarks. 

Inasmuch as the House may consider 
this bill if the Senate makes any changes, 
I suggest that my colleagues read this 
editorial and give careful consideration 
to the extremely well-taken points: 

Wrretars Can Be FAKED 

Under the somewhat stilted title of “anti- 
traitor” bill, a measure to legalize wiretap- 
ping in the United States Is being debated 
by Congress. 

The bill is almed at saboteurs, spies, and 
subversives both past and present. Under 
the provisions of the measure evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping before the proposed 
law would be admissible in trials yet to be 
held. 

No good American wants to aid traitors as 
the title of the bill implies, but there are 
dangers in the wiretap bill and which make 
the measure repulsive to those same good 
Americans. 

One of these dangers is the possibility of 
altering or faking. The Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, told the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee this week 
that doctoring or editing of a tape recording, 
to leave out words or rearranging them, 18 
“impossible to detect unless it was done 
awkwardly.” 
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He also sald that wiretap evidence is only 
as dependable as the person who handles it, 

There was a time when most persons be- 
lieved that photographs were unalterable 
evidence that judges, juries, and the public 
could accept as positive proof. The use of 
composite pictures—two photos put together 
to appear to be only one—and cropped pic- 
tures has caused many persons to pause and 
to be skeptical about any photograph intro- 
duced as evidence, 

The courts also are well acquainted with 
use of handwriting forgeries. It is also pos- 
sible that there can be forgery by typewriter. 

It is entirely possible then, as Senator Par 
McCarran, of Nevada, has said, that a wit- 
ness hearing an altered wiretap tape, or pre- 
sumably an unaltered one, might say: 

1 pe that is my voice, but that is not what 

In addition to the fact that recor 
can be changed, there is the possibility that 
telephone conversations will be miscon- 
3 or innocent chatter interpreted as 
l l 

Wiretap evidence has been called 


“proof 
that is beyond a reasonable doubt.” Is it? 


Future Municipal Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an interesting 
editorial from the Lake Land News, 
Dover, N. J., April 12, 1954, in reference 
to a very splendid address by Mr. George 
E. Stringfellow, which I recently had 
printed in the RECORD: 


FUTURE MUNICIPAL GrowTr 


Tt Is always intriguing to conjecture on 
the growth of a community, trying to vision 
what changes will occur far into the fu- 
ture. Everybody knows now that the tend- 
ency nowadays is for municipalities to spread 
out, with people. moving a greater distance 
out than in the past, trying to get farther 
away from the industrial and commercial 
interests. But what is the trend among 
commercial interests that have such an im- 
portant influence on a community’s future? 
What will happen to the older sections where 
big factories were constructed years ago and 
are now growing old? 

An interesting prediction presented by 
George E. Stringfellow, of West Orange, well- 
known New Jersey industrialist, in a talk 
before the Knoxville (Tenn.) Chamber of 
Commerce last week, inspires a picture like 
this: Big cities of the future will have big 
parks, public buildings, and cultural inter- 
ests in the heart of the city where the out- 
moded industrial buildings of the past were 
located. Around that center will be a circle 
of industrial buildings, all set in their own 
landscaped grounds as has become custom- 
ary in Morris County in recent years. The 
circular belt surrounding them will have 
commercial interests and shopping centers at 
intervals, not so compact but integrated with 
garden apartments and other home develop- 
ments. Then beyond that, stretching to the 
horizon, will be the single-family homes, all 
with plentiful yard space, and close by to 
schools that mother all community activi- 
ties, clubs, and other recreational facilities, 

Of course, municipalities do not actually 
grow according to pattern and a lot of things, 
such as topography, can alter the course of 
growth, but it's a nice picture anyway. 
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Address by His Excellency Feridun C. 
Erkin, Ambassador of the Turkish 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, His Excellency Feridun C, Er- 
kin, Ambassador of the Turkish Repub- 
lic to the United States, is one of the 
greatest representatives that the Repub- 
lic of Turkey has ever sent anywhere. 
He splendidly represents a great and 
proud people. Turkey today is the most 
outstanding bulwark the free world has 
against the encroachment of an atheis- 
tic ideology outside the United States 
itself. I commend to this House his 
splendid address delivered in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 27, 1953 at a dinner 
given by the American Friends of the 
Middle East to celebrate the 500th an- 
niversary of the conquest of Istanbul by 
the Turks: 

I wish to express, first of all, my apprecia- 
tion to the Middle East Institute and most 
particularly to its able president, Mr. Keiser, 
and Professor Fischer, for having conceived 
the idea of this gathering and brilliantly 
carrying out their plans. A few months ago 
the 500th anniversary of the transfer of 
Istanbul to Turkish hands was being cele- 
brated with simple, symbolic ceremonies, 
endeavoring, In an atmosphere of humility 
and determination, to derive from its his- 
tory, new lessons intended for the future. 


I am fully aware that to penetrate into 
the depths of the 500 years of history since 
the conquest would require very thorough 
and substantial studies. In fact, such an 
ambitious subject would fill a lifetime. I 
shall, therefore, limit myself to some gen- 
eral observations and deductions regard- 
ing this historic event. 


The Turks embraced Istanbul as their own; 
they fell in love with it; Turkish poets im- 
mortalized the city in lyric poems; and the 
entire Turkish nation endured countless 
hardships and fought many wars for the sake 
of preserving it. One can say that since 
1453, the history of Istanbul has become 
synonymous with the history of Turkey, and 
actually has become the very history of the 
Turkish people. 

When talking about the conquest of Istan- 
bul, I think it would be of value to dwell for 
a moment upon the personality of Mehmet 
the Conqueror; Sultan Mehmet II is one of 
the historical figures about whom the pens 
of historians have flowed and many anec- 
dotes have been narrated, both in Turkey 
and abroad, Unfortunately, the great ma- 
jority of books written in western countries 
are works distorted by prejudices and full of 
fabricated tales of hatred and vengeance, 
However, among these writers one can dis- 
cern a few who, although maintaining their 
religious prejudices, have been able to retain 
the integrity and objectivity consistent with 
the scientific character of historical studies 
and, in that manner, to find the truth. Such 
a writer is the French historian Guillet. In 
his book entitled “History of the Reign of 
Mehmet II.“ published in 1690 and dedicated 
to Louls XIV, Guillet, after somewhat apolo- 
gizing for the mention of the name of the 
Turkish Conqueror, writes that he has 
chosen the subject to serve as a lesson with 
a view to saving Christianity in the future 
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from catastrophes similar to the conquest 
of Constantinople. He then poses this ques- 
tion to the enemies of the conqueror; “Why 
are you afraid to confess the fame and glory 
which cover that great man? Was it not we 
Christians who bestowed upon him the titles 
of ‘Great Turk’ and Grandseigneur'?“ Guil- 
let describes the conquerer not as the enemy 
of Christianity, but, on the contrary, as a 
tolerant and secular leader. He expresses 
surprise and deep admiration toward him for 
the sagacity that he has shown in approach- 
ing the great institution of religion from the 
political angle, and in using both the Bible 
and Koran for this same purpose, He praises 
his great statesmanship in creating chari- 
table organizations for the poor, irrespective 
of their religion and nationality. 

The eminent modern historian Gonzague 
de Reynold, in his book entitled “Hellenism 
and the Genius of Europe,” published in 1944, 
devoted long pages to the policy of Mehmet 
II toward the Greeks, He points out that 
the Sultan too great a political 
sense to reduce to ruins the great city that 
he desired to make his future capital. The 
Sultan immediately set out to settle the sit- 
uation of the Greeks. He left to the ortho- 
dox clergies the duty of administering their 
church, Not only did he help elect Gen- 
nadios at patriarch and Install him with all 
traditional splendor, but he also granted 
him extensive favors and privileges. He con- 
firmed to the patriarch and his successors 
all their ancient prerogatives upon their 
bishopric. The patriarch possessed full lib- 
erty to convoke synods, to take and to impose 
decisions in the realm of faith, and to disci- 
pline his flock. The author thus concludes 
that the organization of the patriarchy has 
been the salvation of the Greeks, the main- 
stay thanks to which they have been able to 
preserve their national structure. 

As a result of the calamities and catas- 
trophes which continually befell this great 
capital well before the conquest, the city 
had become depopulated. Mehmet II has- 
tened to proclaim, within the second day 
of the capture, that the citizens who fled 
the metropolis or who were in hiding should 
feel free to return and to resume their every- 
day existence without fear of persecution. 
In this manner, where two and a half cen- 
turies before, the Crusaders had perpetrated 
acts of vandalism, the Turks brought peace, 
tranquillity, and justice. The Latins had 
taken the city and destroyed it; Mehmet 
conquered to beautify it. The Latins be- 
haved like conquerors; Mehmet’s actions were 
those of a great sovereign. At a time when 
the religious wars were devastating the west, 
a Turkish monarch brought to a city which 
had been Christian the solace of law, justice, 
and tolerance. 

Mehmet II had decided to create a young 
and vigorous state upon the ruins of the 
Byzantine Empire. Upon this state would 
fall, in the course of subsequent centuries, 
the historic task of repulsing the invasions 
coming from the east and of maintaining 
the unitary and original character of the 
Mediterranean civilization, secure from any 
and all domination alien to this region. 

Mehmet II embarked on this task by 
promising himself to raise the banner of 
the Byzantine Empire, He took particular 
care to maintain the hereditary institutions 
of the defunct regime, and to perpetuate 
the work of the Byzantine Emperors. The 
Church of St. Sophia was not demolished 
as it would have been under other con- 
querors, It was, for reasons of state, con- 
verted into a mosque; its mosaics, gleaming 
with beauty and refinement, were not de- 
stroyed, but simply covered with whitewash 
in a manner which would permit easy resto- 
ration. One day when he visited the forum, 
Mehmet was dazzled by the splendor of this 
magnificent historic place, and gave his en- 
tourage an order which was at the same time 
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an expression of a policy: “Our duty is to 
perpetuate the work of the Byzantine.” This 
promise has been fulfilled. 

But the west in no ways considered the 
positive character of this conquest and its 
civilizing features. It saw in it nothing 
but sacrilege and intrusion and let itself 
be carried away by a profound consternation. 
The efforts undertaken to organize a new 
crusade failed due to the absence of a leader 
imbued with sufficient personality and driv- 
ing force to unite different countries around 
this goal. One whole century elapsed before 
Europe could achieve the unity sufficient to 
inflict upon the Turks in 1571 the defeat 
of Lepante, which, in fact, was the prologue 
to the destruction of the Ottoman Empire in 
1918. 

May 29, 1453, the date of the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, has been 
chosen by the historians as marking the end 
of the Middle Ages and the commencement 
of the modern age. This is not an arbitrary 
demarcation motivated merely by historical 
convenience and expediency. The Byzantine 
Empire, weakened by internal political and 
religious struggles, characteristic of the Mid- 
dle Ages, was nothing but a tottering po- 
litical entity exposed to the repeated threats 
of invasion by the Asiatic peoples. The con- 
quest of Istanbul epitomized the end of the 
Middle Ages and all that it represented, in- 
cluding anarchy, religious quarrels, and po- 
litical dissension, and its replacement by a 
new era characterized by tolerance, order, 
and stability, discipline and security. There- 
fore, five centuries later, in 1953, the medita- 
tive and thinking mind cannot help but 
weigh the value, the historic fairness and 
equity of the opinion which contends even 
today that the present expansion of com- 
munism puts the Christian civilization in 
the presence of a menace similar to that 
which confronted it during the invasion of 
Europe by what they call the “Asiatic hordes” 
of Mehmet II. 


From the political point of view, the settle- 
ment of the Turks in Constantinople actually 
resulted in containing and repulsing the in- 
vaslon of Europe by Asiatic armies and stop- 
ping the onslaught of the Slavs on the conti- 
nent. The iron walls of the Turkish citadel 
set against the Russian invasions have 
preserved the peoples of Europe who would 
otherwise be swept away by the continuous 
assaults coming from the north and east. 
The subjugation of the Balkan countries by 
the Turks, when studied in the light of his- 
toric facts, reveals itself not only as a move- 
ment of liberation of the peasantry from the 
anarchy and tyranny of local feudal princi- 
palities and the establishment of the unify- 
ing and protecting rule of a central state 
characterized by law, peace, and security for 
all subjects, irrespective of their race, creed, 
and religion, but also as an enterprise which 
spared these countries from a more real and 
permanent menace of Slavic or German in- 
vasions. To cite only one example from 
many, it Is interesting to note that the crea- 
tion by Suleiman the Magnificent of a 
Christian state in Hungary, vassal of the 
Ottoman Empire, clearly revealed a political 
conception completely opposite to the spirit 
of invasion, Thanks to this action, not only 
was Jean Zapolya able to preserve his faith, 
but at the same time bishops and monks 
continued to play their religious, social, and 
political roles in this border state of the Otto- 
man Empire, It is needless to say that Ger- 
man or Slavic domination of the Balkans 
would immediately set in motion in those 
countries a process of total assimilation des- 
troying every national edifice and local 
characteristic, 

The temporary Turkish domination, by 
allowing the subjugated peoples to retain 
their local autonomy, free development of 
their culture, the use of their national lan- 
guage, and complete freedom of worship, per- 
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80 those countries to organize move- 
this no! liberty and independence, It is in 
able aber that the Balkan countries were 
the to develop as independent states, until 
day when Slavic expansion, allied to the 

to tpeunist imperialism, succeeded, thanks 
mull force of Its ideological pursuits and its 
tri 8 Power, in taking over these coun- 
lanes The historical process further proves 
not y that Russian expansionist spirit is 
confined to the Communist Kremlin 
8 By following without respite the 
h of their empire, the leaders of the 
tmlin reveal themselves as true heirs of 
55 Czars, Already under Catherine, Russia, 
ken having colonized Siberia, was pushing 
Advance guards to the very doors of Mon- 
8 crossing the Bering Straits, and gaining 
oa foothold in Alaska. Catherine the 
Siete at the same time embracing the spirit 
the Crusades, was entertaining the much 
rereted dream of snatching Constantinople 
AEA the Turks and again planting the cross 
it the dom of St. Sophia on behalf of a re- 
gion in which she did not believe, and an 
uen of the Third Rome which unremit- 
Bly obsessed her. It was in this manner 

t Latvia, Lithuania, and the Ukraine, in 
th the entire route from the Baltic to 
© Black Sea, ceased to belong to Europe and 
ar Russia. Heroic Poland was liquidated 
Saeed & series of partitions, and this dis- 
hep werment was nothing but the forerun- 
biti Of a project of conquest much more am- 
E ous, enveloping the whole continent of 


paren before Catherine, with the reign of 
ter the Great, Europe, which hitherto had 
Wont to fear the Turks, was beginning 
the first time, to fear the Russians. 
the ver, in spite of all his efforts, Peter 
th, Great failed to gain a firm foothold on 
€ Black Sea. Here, too, success would favor 


for 


Ca ©. She allied herself with Joseph II, 
Serman Emperor, in order to bring about the 
Thi en berment ot the Ottoman Empire. 
and Project was foiled thanks to the prompt 
t us reaction of Turkey. But un- 
un unately, two successive wars imposed 
Pi Turkey subsequent to this conspiracy, 
4 — Russia the opportunity not only to gain 
Bia ld in Crimea, on the shores of the 
Ck Sea, but also to sow the seeds of fu- 
rels ethnical, political, and religious quar- 
the in the direction of Constantinople and 
bin edlterranean. This event marked the 
izh ot the struggle for the straits. The 
stent, tor the capture of Istanbul and the 
13 Aits, followed through by the Russians in 
thine’? imposed upon Turkey, still goes on, 
Ugh the plans of world expansion. 

to hile blocking on the one hand the route 
the South as well as the Mediterranean 
oh € Slavic invasions, the Turks succeeded, 
the other hand, in halting the German 
Wil aten, The most characteristic trait of 
Turkish policy took place during the 
eien of Suleiman the Magnificent. The des- 
ue appeal made to the Turkish Sultan 
Pa @ncois I, imprisoned by Charles V at 
Allan, resulted in the conclusion of an 
the nce between the two monarchs, and in 
liberation of the French King. The 
— Sultan had already ceased to be con- 
— as the Chief of Asiatic hordes tem- 
auch y camped on the European soil until 
Push, time when the Crusaders would again 
ture unn back to Asia, He reached the 
Basi; f a great sovereign, successor of the 
that eus, holding the reins of an empire 
the on emerged as the real continuation of 
ing” yzantine Empire. Busbeq “the Flem- 
tina ustro-Hungarlan envoy, professed a 
Orleste and frank admiration for this new 
— The Sultan, surnamed the 
t the occidentals, becomes 

An essential element of European stability. 
va a all the ephemeral things of this 
to pa’ tt ls the fate of empires to be born, 
become great and to shine with a splendor 
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which slowly grows dim as they decline and 
finally disappear. 

Starting with the 19th century, under the 
pressure of nationalistic movements, the 
Ottoman Empire began to lose, one after 
the other, its European provinces. 

The increasing weakness of Turkey 
prompted Russia to pursue with more insist- 
ence the realization of her ambition to take 
possession of the Straits. She became more 
and more determined to exploit all incidents, 
even to create pretexts to ask from Turkey 
new territorial sacrifices and fresh conces- 
sions. The Balkans had become the center 
of trouble and intrigue, propitious to the 
realization of Russian designs. The Balkan 
Wars, actually were to become the predude 
to the catastrophes of the First and Second 
World Wars. 

The pacifying and stabilizing role played 
by the Ottoman Empire for more than four 
centuries became clearly evident when its 
downfall, brought about in great part by 
foreign intrigues, carried with it the col- 
lapse of European balance of power as well 
as a series of further troubles which culmi- 
nated in two world wars. 

The events which have followed since 1918 
would suffice to prove that the vacuum cre- 
ated by the disappearance of the Ottoman 
Empire cannot be easily filled. Old Turkish 
provinces (the Balkan States), felt the need 
to form a grouping with a state such as Tur- 
key having a long past and possessing tradi- 
tions propitious to the creation of an alli- 
ance based upon equality and the preserva- 
tion of common Interests. From this anxiety 
for existence was born the Balkan Entente, 
the genial work of Ataturk. The same idea 
has begun to take form again recently with 
the signing of the Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation between Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia. In this way the same need for 
security, the same concern over the preser- 
vation of national existence, the same desire 
to unify efforts for solidarity and fraternal 
cooperation aimed at peace and well being, 
all these considerations push again today 
the Balkan countries together around the 
same factor of stability, personified by 
Turkey. 

The need for regrouping is also dawning 
in some friendly quarters of the Middle East. 
If the projected arrangements for the de- 
fense of the Middle East ever rhaterialize, 
this would assure the continuation in this 
region, around the Turkish nucleus, of the 
peace and security block already created in 
the Balkans. Future developments will tell 
us in what degree this second trend is des- 
tined to take shape and consistence. In any 
event, the very fact that the regrouping has 
already taken place in the Balkans, and that 
it has become a living trend in the Middle 
East constitutes the most eloquent tribute 
paid to the Ottoman Empire for its earlier 
pattern of peace and stabilization, 


The celebration of the anniversary of the 
conquest has raised fears and apprehensions 
in many foreign circles lest it may constitute 
a ground for friction between Turks and 
Greeks. It is true that until 30 years ago 
Turk and Greek were the worst enemies to 
be found in the whole world, But thanks 
to the vision and foresight of their leaders, 
these two nations showed the wisdom of li- 
quidating all the causes of conflict and fric- 
tion which had divided them for centuries, in 
order to inaugurate an era of trusting and 
cordial friendship. Ataturk's stroke of genius 
and prompt decision to transform St. Sophia, 
originally a Greek church and then a Tur- 
kish mosque, into a museum of joint civill- 
zation, carries in it the symbolic expression 
of the reconciliation that embraces the en- 
tirety and the future of Turkish-Greek rela- 
tions. Heirs of old civilizations and cultural 
values and traditions, both nations are now 
startling the whole world with their fine 
demonstration of spiritual’ courage in the 
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presence of the grave danger which threat- 
ens the freedom. 

St. Sophia is no longer the religious em- 
blem of a cult that places Turks and Greeks 
in opposition to one another in a sterile 
rivalry, but an institution of fine arts which 
the friendship and cooperation of the two 
peoples will bequeath to posterity as the 
product of their common civilization. The 
two Governments have agreed to proclaim 
the day marking the conquest of Constan- 
tinople as an occasion for joint celebration 
by the Turkish and Greek universities. The 
two countries consider the conquest as a 
constructive historic event of cooperation in 
their mutual relations, The Turkish Gov- 
ernment in particular has scrupulously en- 
deavored to give to this celebration a char- 
acter and scope completely devoid of belli- 
cose and provocative meaning. 

Thus a country which inaugurated a new 
era by introducing into the Middle Ages 
the spirit of political and religious toler- 
ance, a country wherein once settled in se- 
curity thousands of Christians and Jews 
who had fied their own country deprived of 
justice, an empire that at one time took 
upon itself the equilibrium of Christian 
powers, a nation who allied highest military 
virtues with best traditions of chivalry and 
won renown for loyalty to the given word 
as well as clemency and generosity toward 
the enemy, a nation who, after halting for 
centuries the czarist drive for expansion op- 
poses now a Communist thrust at the Medi- 
terranean: this country, this nation cele- 
brated a few months ago the 500th anniver- 
sary of their embracement of Istanbul. 
Commenting upon the event, the Greek or- 
thodox patriarch, Athenagoras, repeated in 
Istanbul a highly significant philosophical 
deduction which he had confided to me here 
in Washington while he was still holding the 
position of orthodox archbishop in America. 
“The conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks is a sign of a special will of God for 
the defense of the Orient and of civiliza- 
tion. The centuries that have elapsed since 
the conquest have served to prepare the 
Turks for the role they were destined to play 
and they are, in fact, continuing to play.” 

The opinion of this prelate is perfectly 
well founded. The great event which took 
piace on May 29, 1453, was to leave its in- 
delible print on the destiny of the future, 
and to have a decisive influence upon the 
history of contemporary international rela- 
tions. The conquest of Constantinople had 
plunged Europe into the fear of an Asiatic 
invasion. Five hundred years later Constan- 
tinople, which became Istanbul, continues to 
be, in the hands of the Turks, a strong and 
most reliable bastion of the Mediterranean 
and Europe against the Asiatic forces, as well 
as a resolute and stanch advance post against 
the expansion of communism, Now, the 
Mediterranean is the cradie, the center, and 
the future of civilization. The history of the 
Mediterranean is the history of the world. 
The security of the Mediterranean is the se- 
curity of the world. Referring only to con- 
temporary events, all the great international 
perturbations that have taken place in the 
20th century, were born from great struggles 
undertaken with the purpose of monopolize 
ing supremacy in the Mediterranean. In the 
event that an expanding Asiatic power 
should establish itself in the Mediterranean, 
it unquestionably would be the end ‘of 
Europe and of all civilization. 

Turkey, up to now, has been able to check 
all Asiatic expansion designed to eradicate 
the subtle unity and the kinship of the Medi- 
terranean. We have been fortunate to see 
the great American democracy, during these 
past years, join Turkey and other peace- 
loving powers in the Mediterranean to defend 
liberty and civilization. But let us be on our 
guard; the eternal question of the Straits is 
once more beginning to be reviewed as a 
forerunner to a vigorous drive directed at 
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puting an end to the stable and balanced 
regime of Montreux which governs them, in 
order to force Turkey and the other con- 
tracting parties of the Montreux Convention 
to accept a precarious setup designed to 
serve the exclusive interests of the Com- 
munist expansion. The Western World, the 
United States, as of the moment, have to 
meditate and weigh the importance and the 
exceptional gravity of the move in that direc- 
tion which, initiated a few years ago, is most 
likely to be resumed in the very near future. 

They must be prepared to oppose any and 
all attempts to overrun the Mediterranean 
which are clearly designed to put an end 
to its unity, security, and stability. In this 
colossal struggle in which east opposes west, 
Turkey resolutely alines herself with the 
west. She has joined NATO, and she 18 a 
member of the Council of Europe. Turkish 
soldiers, imbued with the hereditary hero- 
ism of their race, have been able to achieve 
epic exploits in Korea. Completely ignored 
by the Americans for centuries, Turks ap- 
pear, in 1953, among the ranks of the most 
loyal allies of the United States. Thanks to 
the continuous development of personal con- 
tacts and relations, the Turks are daily be- 
coming better known in this country. His- 
torlans have established that the conquest 
of Istanbul by the Turks, was indirectly re- 
sponsible for the discovery of America. At 
this time we are witnessing a good turn of 
history and America now is discovering Tur- 
key. But it would not suffice, in my opinion, 
to limit the very existence, the extent, and 
the significance of our relations to the po- 
litical necessities and contingencies born 
from an evaluation of the present danger. 
As far as we Turks are concerned, we are 
determined to give them a permanent char- 
acter of fruitful, fraternal, and far-reach- 
ing cooperation dedicated to the common 
good of our two peoples. It is on the youth 
of America, on the youth of Turkey, that we 
must confer the task of perpetuating and 
further developing our friendship. We must 
teach young people to know each other, to 
like each other, and to respect each other. 
Now I submit that no nation in the world 
has been so misunderstood and so mis- 
judged through evil propaganda and dis- 
torted information as the Turkish people. 
The innocent and most astonishing ques- 
tions with which I have been personally con- 
fronted during the course of my 5 years’ 
stay In this country, even by persons of high 
culture, and more especially, the attempt of 
these persons to justify their fantastic ques- 
tions and affirmations by so-called facts of 
history commonly taught in schools, have 
always made me feel that a movement to re- 
vise the American textbooks which discuss 
the history of the Turkish people would be 
extremely useful. The causes for the down- 
fall of the Ottoman Empire which followed 
its greatness and glory, as well as the deter- 
mining factors of certain salient events of 
its history, may have unintentionally re- 
flected the insinuating data propagated by 
certain international sources which were 
presumably much more concerned with 
serving a specific political goal than the 
cause of historic truth. 

The history of the Turkish people has 
often been written by foreigners who shared 
in common the determination to depict this 
people as the hereditary enemy of occidental 
civilization and a constant menace to Chris- 
tianity. No one has attempted to draw a 
picture of Turkish history by looking at it 
from the Turkish point of view. It is this 
approach in historic literature and even in 
textbooks of history in Europe and aliso in 
America which has given rise to ill con- 
ceived and erroneous ideas of the Turks. 
Today's historian, however, has no longer the 
excuse of immediate and confusing con- 
temporaneousness which often complicates 
matters and obscures the truth. He has at 
his disposal innumerable documents de- 
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signed to enlighten his understanding. 
Above all, he has sufficient perspective to 
measure the discrepancy between events and 
their telling, so as to conform to perceivable 
and intelligible reality with objectivity. It 
is the duty of education to teach students to 
free themselves from prejudice and from the 
ready-made knowledge which a deliberate 
propaganda attempts to inculcate in them. 
For only an intelligent, dispassionate con- 
sideration of historic. events can orient 
science accurately and objectively and shed 
an equitable light on the understanding of 
the history of nations. 

I presented the above remarks pertaining 
to the future of our relations in the course of 
my speech on October 29, 1952, at the annual 
banquet of the American-Turkish Society in 
New York, and expressed the hope that the 
center of Turkish studies of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in conjunction with the American- 
Turkish Society, would devote a portion of 
thelr enlightened efforts to the worthy task of 
inspiring a work of such fundamental im- 
portance. I have no indication that such an 
effort has as yet been undertaken. 

I am laying before you these same remarks 
at this magnificent gathering arranged under 
the auspices of the Middle East Institute. 
I hope that my appeal will receive generous 
and active response. In fact, I sincerely 
wish to believe that this will be so, because 
your institute, by graciously arranging this 
commemoration, with the main theme being 
to call the attention of the Western World to 
the real, historic significance of the capture 
of Istanbul, and, consequently, to the con- 
tribution of the Ottoman Turks to modern 
clyilization, has already initiated a construc- 
tive, sclentific, and objective move in the 
right direction. I am convinced that it is 
only under such circumstances of mutual 
understanding that we can settle our rela- 
tions on broad and permanent foundations, 
and raised our present ties to the level of a 
splendid heritage dedicated to posterity. 


The Oppressive Wage Ceiling in the Social 
Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
confident that most of the Members of 
this Congress do not realize what a hard- 
ship is worked upon the elderly people 
of this country by the oppressive wage 
ceiling in the Social Security Act, which 
is presently fixed at $75 a month or $900 
a year. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorn a letter 
from a correspondent from Englewood, 
N. J., dealing with this matter. This 
letter follows: 

Enctewoop, N. J., April 2, 1954. 
Representative OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honoraste Sm: Why should old people 
who draw soctal-security pensions be pro- 
hibited from taking jobs that pay a living 
wage? Surely they cannot exist on their 
pensions, even when augmented by the cell- 
ing wage, According to statistics, the aver- 
age oldster lives to the age of 66.8 years, so 
they don't have much time to work anyway, 
most frequently. These days you read in 
the papers about the politicians raising their 
salaries and pensions, Upon drawing their 
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pensions, are they prohibited from taking 
lush jobs? 
I hope Congress will give the old folks 
thoughtful and careful consideration, 
Respectfully yours, 
(Name withheld.) 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, May 3 is an 
eventful day in the history of human 
freedom. On this day in 1791 the Polish 
Constitution was adopted by the people 
of Poland. In the annals of human prog- 
ress it was a great step forward in the 
evolution of the democratic processes. 
Listen to the words contained in the pre- 
amble of this immortal document: 

Persuaded that our common fate depends 
entirely upon the establishing and rendering 
perfect a national constitution; convinced 
by a long train of experience of many de- 
fects in our government, and willing to profit 
by the present circumstances of Europe, and 
by the favorable moment which has restored 
us to ourselves; free from the disgraceful 
shackles of foreign influence; prizing more 
than life, and every personal consideration, 
the political existence, external independ- 
ence, and internal liberty of the nation, 
whose care is entrusted to us; desirous, 
moreover, to deserve the blessing and grati- 
tude not only of our contemporaries but also 
of future generations; for the sake of the 
public good, for securing our liberty and 
maintaining our kingdom and our posses- 
sions; in order to exert our natural rights 
with zeal and firmness, we do solemnly es- 
tablish the present constitution, which we 
declare wholly inviolable in every part, till 
such period as shall be prescribed by law, 
when the nation, if it should think fit and 
deem necessary, may alter by its express will 
such articles therein as shall be found inade- 
quate. And this present constitution shall 
be the standard of all laws and statutes for 
the future diets. 


Subsequent events have torn asunder 
this great nation dedicated under the 
terms of this great charter. Poland is 
still under the yoke of cruel and ruthless 
Russian domination. Her people, how- 
ever, forcefully demonstrate to the world 
that the shackles of freedom are bursting 
at the seams. The two young Polish 
fliers who escaped from Poland are the 
best evidence in support of this state- 
ment. From the case of Frank Jarecki 
I know personally that the cauldron of 
freedom is boiling over and will soon 
overfiow its sides, When the time is ripe 
we must and will be ready to offer our 
helping hand. This is the policy of lib- 
eration announced by President Eisen- 
hower when he assumed office, We will 
not fail our trust. We this day rededi- 
cate ourselves to this mission of freedom 
and liberty for a heroic nation and its 
sturdy and stalwart people. 

Today the world over people of Polish 
descent rejoice and send their spiritual 
greetings to the gallant men, women, 
and children in Poland. As our fore- 
fathers fought and died for freedom, so, 
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too, has fate required this of the Polish 
People. From this suffering will come, 
a sure as we have night and day, a 
sreater freedom-loving Poland. 

Let us all join in offering our prayers 
and best wishes to the people of this 
Sreat nation. 


H. R. 7870, a Bill To Authorize a Food- 
Stamp Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a statement I made 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
Mahe concerning my bill, H. R. 7870, for 
f e of a portion of the surplus 

Sods now in Government storage to 


People receiving welfare, under a food- 
Stamp plan: 


ONY BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 

AN, DEMOCRAT OF MISSOURI, BEFORE 

THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE ON 

H. R. 7870, Hex Bri. To AUTHORIZE a FOOD 
AMP PLAN 


to aey much appreciate the opportunity 


iscuss with the members of this com- 
Mittee 


t my bill to get some of our surplus 


odd into the stomachs of hungry people. 
R. 7870 would authorize the Secretary 
Agriculture to distribute a small por- 
n up to one billion dollars worth a year 
of our surplus, Government-owned stocks 
81 food to needy families in the United 
ates under a food stamp plan. 
The members of this committee are, I 
_ Am sure, thoroughly familiar with the suc- 
— tood stamp plan in operation during 
— early years of the Roosevelt adminis- 
t tions. The purpose of that plan was 
Wofold: To help the poor—and how many 
te them we had then. A large proportion 
to Sur population was in want; and second, 
Provide markets for farmers in desperate 
aman Clal straits. The food stamp operation, 
takis Of necessity, had to be a huge under- 
ng for it had to meet a huge dual re- 
nsibility in a time of economic disaster. 
fon Course, our situation today in no way 
™bles that of the depression days of the 
the we thirties. There is no depression in 
ale 0 States. But I think it would be 
do de to shut our eyes to the fact that we 
ha have an economic recession, that we do 
9 nearly 4 million unemployed, that we 
tre have other millions on relief and in dis- 
Venn Simultaneously, we have these moun- 
ns of surplus food accumulating in ware- 
iy and storage bins. 
Ne does not represent a solution for 
accumulating under the price-sup- 
Port Program and other programs of aid to 
ue iculture. That is a problem which I know 
wl members of this committee are wrestling 
my b terribly complex problem. While 
Pretas is no solution for it and does not 
temi d to be a solution for it, it does at- 
us Pt to put part of this food to human 
— get some of it—a small portion of 
and children going without milk and eggs 
tab) Meat, to families who get up from their 
W as hungry as when they sat 
eat. 
— have such families in the United 
Dumber Unfortunately, yes, we do. The 
Tider, is growing. Their plight in the 
Of this abundance of food is a tragedy. 
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It is a disgrace. It is a mockery of the re- 
sourcefulness of the United States. 

I hesitate to say it, but I must be blunt 
and speak my mind honestly: We have here 
in the United States hunger. While we may 
tend to shut our eyes to that fact, I can 
assure you the Communist conspiracy has 
not done so. It galls me, as I know it does 
every member of this committee and every 
Member of Congress and for that matter 
every American, that the plight of a small 
percentage of our people furnishes grist for 
Communist propaganda throughout the 
world—half truths intended to convince the 
minds of men in Europe and Asia that 
hunger in the United States is proof that the 
American system does not work and cannot 
work for the good of all the people. 

It does work and it can work and, In the 
vast majority of cases, it is working. But 
let's be honest with ourselves: We do have 
actual need and want and destitution among 
some Americans, And we have it when our 
warehouses bulge at the seams with so-called 
surplus food. I say so-called because ob- 
viously much of this food is needed for 
proper nourishment of American children 
and for people who because of handicaps or 
other reasons, including failure to find jobs 
and ineligibility for unemployment compen- 
sation or public assistance, have insufficient 
income to enable them to eat regularly and 
adequately. 

THE SULLIVAN BILL 

I hate to think of any American—or any- 
one else for that matter—not receiving an 
adequate diet in these days when our agri- 
cultural progress and resourcefulness have 
provided us the means for assuring abun- 
dance for all. I should like to say: Take this 
surplus and give it away to anyone who is 
hungry, anywhere. 

But, of course, we have to put some limit 
on our generosity, and pay heed to the pos- 
sible and the practical. If we sit by doing 


nothing because we don't yet have the per- ` 


fect answer to every problem, why of course 
we would never do anything. 

In this pill, I have tried to seek a practical 
approach. H. R. 7870 does not say we should 
give away free food to anyone who happens 
to come by and ask for some. It attempts to 
channel a portion of this food to those most 
in need—those whose circumstances are 
most desperate. Let’s at least start with 
them, and then, if we find we can do more 
than that, why certainly let's go on from 
there. Therefore, I have suggested in H. R. 
7870 that we establish a food-stamp plan 
aimed primarily at persons and families on 
rellef—on public assistance—or in need of 
such assistance but ineligible because of 
legal technicalities. 

This is not to say that people on social 
security or on unemployment compensation 
or participating in other programs of that 
mature not directly reflecting destitution 
could not well be included in a food-stamp 
pian. I think that determination would 
depend upon information which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Department of Labor might be called upon to 
provide to this committee on the extent of 
need in these categories and on the extent of 
the surplus food which could be distributed 
among them on a practical basis. 

But there is no doubt—none whatsoever— 
of the need of those on relief. Their relief 
grants are admittedly inadequate to keep any 
American family in the barest minimum of 
decency and dignity. Everyone ges 
that. There is no dispute about it. A mil- 
lionaire is eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation or for social security, but no thou- 
sandaire is eligible for relief. Relief clients 
are destitute Americans with no resources, no 
income, no funds. They are paupers. And 
they are hungry. 
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There is a second category in this tragic 
situation. They are the unemployed who 
have no unemployment compensation for one 
reason or another or who have used up 
their unemployment-compensation benefits. 
Whether they have a dollar to their name 
or not, they are also ineligible for public 
assistance in many jurisdictions, including 
Missouri, by reason of the fact that they are 
employable. Where do they go? Where can 
they go? They can go to the private 
charities. 

The private charities in the United States— 
certainly in our cities—are in desperate 
straits. Here in the city of Washington, both 
the private charities and the public relief 
agencies are turning people away—people in 
need, people who are hungry—people with- 
out jobs and without income—because funds 
are not available to help them. This is not 
an isolated Washington phenomenon, This 
is happening in many of our cities and in 
our States. I have a report dated several 
months ago from the research bureau of the 
Social Planning Council of St, Louls—includ- 
ing an analysis of recent trends in relief ex- 
perience of community-chest agencies. In 
keeping with the rising trend in unemploy- 
ment earlier this year—unemployment 73 
percent greater than a year ago—it showed 
a situation of crisis. 

In December 1953 the Salvation Army fam- 
ily welfare department assisted 42 percent 
more cases than a year ago and spent 236 
percent more money for direct relief. The 
St. Vincent De Paul Society assisted 45 per- 
cent more cases, but had only 7 percent more 
money to cover this increased load. 

“These two chest agencies represent the 
ones most acutely affected. by the sensitivi- 
ties of the labor market,” the analysis de- 
clares, “because of policies directed toward 
attempting to meet, to some extent, all the 
demands upon their resources. Data for 
other chest agencies also show excessive de- 
mands for relief in recent months.” 

Now these were cases in large part result- 
ing from unemployment, from the termina- 
tion of unemployment compensation or from 
the waiting period to get unemployment 
compensation. Many more large families 
than usual were applying, and the bulk were 
in the unskilled labor group. In this situa- 
tion the private Community Chest agencies 
had to turn people away because they did not 
have the funds to help them. 

The report states, “Experience to date in- 
dicates that the family agencies which have 
the largest relief budgets, Family and Child- 
dren's Service, St. Vincent De Paul Society, 
Salvation Army, all have been taxed up to 
and beyond the limit of their relief budgets” 
in November and December 1953, and Janu- 
ary 1954—the period covered in this analysis, 

It is in view of the fact that many of our 
States limit relief to people who are unem- 
ployable that I have included in my bill fam- 
ilies which need relief but cannot obtain it 
because of State or local law. 

A key provision of H. R. 7870, and one 
which I especially urge be included in any 
legislation which the committee recommends 
in this area, is that surplus-food allotments 
made under a food-stamp plan clearly be in 
addition to and not in place of any public- 
assistance grants otherwise being extended 
to recipients. 

I would hate to see any public agency use 
a food-stamp plan as a device or as an excuse 
for cutting down on already inadequate relief 
grants. If that were to happen, the whole 
purpose of this bill would be destroyed. The 
relief burden on our cities and States is a 
heavy one, and there might be a disposition 
in some jurisdictions to reduce benefits as a 
means of saving local tax funds if the Federal 
Government were to step in and provide some 
free food. But the people on relief would 
be no better off at all. 

H. R. 7870 is intended to help them—not 
to shift a portion of the burden from local 
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or State to Federal shoulders, with no im- 
provement whatsoever in the relative well- 
being of these unfortunate citizens. 


THE MACHINERY OF FOOD-STAMP DISTRIBUTION 


I would like to call to the attention of 
the committee the fact that H. R. 7870 does 
not attempt to cross every t“ and dot every 
“j” in the operation of a food-stamp plan. 
I have deliberately allowed for broad discre- 
tion on the part of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in determining the kind and variety and 
amounts of food to be distributed under a 
food-stamp plan. On the other hand, I have 
assigned to him the responsibility to have 
the food packaged in a form in which it can 
be distributed and to provide the distribu- 
tion machinery. 

It may be that he might want to use 
existing stores for the distribution of this 
food, as was done under the old food-stamp 
plan. If not—if he finds central distribu- 
tion points in the various cities to be prefer- 
able—then he can use that method. In a 
program of this magnitude, I do not believe 
in tying his hands and requiring that he dis- 
tribute so much butter and so much milk 
or other surplus to each person each week 
or each month. I think that has to be an 
administrative determination. 

At the same time, however, it is incum- 
bent upon the Congress to give to the Secre- 
tary, in addition to authority, the funds he 
needs to distribute this food efficiently and 
effectively. 

In this connection, I think I should ac- 
knowledge the fact that I know—and I am 
sure the committee knows—that we now have 
some machinery for the distribution of sur- 
plus foods to needy families. It is a program 
requiring State initiative. Its operation 
varies widely from State to State, and many 
States, I understand, have never bothered to 
set up the necessary machinery. 

At the time I introduced H. R, 7870 only 
a very few States among the 48 were partici- 
pating. Others have since come into the pro- 
gram as their unemployment problems in- 
creased. But as I understand it, it is a some- 
what haphazard sort of thing, and I don't 
think it is doing the kind of job which should 
be done and must be done. My bill is in- 
tended to repeal the present program and 
substitute for it a clearcut, nationwide type 
of operation in which any city or county wel- 
fare agency could participate, whether its 

State oMcials cooperated or not. You might 
have extréme distress in one city or county 
in a State which was generally experiencing 
booming prosperity. Under those circum- 
stances, although the State might be slow 
to act, the locality could act promptly. 

Certification of eligibles among those on 
public assistance would, of course, be a 
simple matter. Everyone on the public 
assistance rolls would be eligible and would 
be certified. The problem would lie in the 
certification of eligibles not on public assist- 
ance. But I think this could be worked out 
readily by the city or county welfare agencles 
themselves with the advice and the help of 
the private charities. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Because of the importance of this matter 
and because of its complexity, I have recog- 
nized ever since drafting my bill that it can 
undoubtedly be improved and that it may 
have provisions in it of a technical nature 
which would hinder rather than ald the pur- 
pose of this bill. That is always possible. 

Consequently, I sent copies of my bill to 
many experts in the social work field in St, 

essionals in both the public and 

private agencies—and to our State director 
of welfare. Their comments are most help- 
ful. Most of them—I should say virtually 
all of the letters I have received in reply— 
endorse the idea of a surplus food distribu- 
tion program for needy families. I shall 
include some of those letters for the record, 
because I think they can be helpful to the 
committee. 
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Several raised the question of financing of 
the necessary certification —the 
procedure for establishing those eligible for 
food stamps and surplus foods. They point 
out that the States and municipalities in 
many cases have no funds for this purpose. 
I urge the committee to take that fact into 
account in its consideration of this bill and 
recommend your best Judgment as to the 
financing requirements. Perhaps a coopera- 
tive financial arrangement could be worked 
out. 

Others who wrote to me suggested that 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare be given joint authority with the 
Department of Agriculture for the operation 
of the program. I would have no objection 
to that; it might be a very useful arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless, we must realize that 
the main burden in this whole program 
would rest on the Department of Agriculture, 
and under those circumstances I think the 
Secretary of Agriculture should have all of 
the authority necessary in his own hands to 
make the program operate efficiently and ef- 
fectively. I am sure he would welcome aid 
and advice from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

It has been pointed out to me that the 
wording on one section of my bill could be 
construed to have the effect of eliminating 
various programs now in operation for the 
distribution of surplus food through the 
school lunch program or for foreign aid or 
for assistance to hospitals and so on. That 
is not my intent. 

I asked the Legal Section of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to study my bill from that standpoint, 
and I would like to submit the recommended 
changes in language they have given me to 
make sure that my bill does not harm any of 
the successful programs now under way for 
use of surplus foods, but merely substitutes 
& better procedure for the distribution of 
this food to the one category I have in mind 
here, that is, to people who are destitute. 

I urge your favorable consideration of this 
legislation; your approval of a food stamp 
plan would bring not only new hope, but new 
strength and new health to millions of Amer- 
ican familles whose desperate situation cries 
out for humane assistance. Thank you very 
much, 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
AMERICAN Law DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1954. 
To: Hon. Mrs. Jonn B. SULLIVAN. 
Subject: Comments on H. R. 7870, especially 
section 6 thereof. 

Section 6 of H. R. 7870 would not affect 
the school-lunch program authorized in 
title 42, United States Code, sections 1751- 
1760. The section, however, might be in- 
terpreted as terminating the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture under section 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 
1431) to dispose of surplus food commodi- 
ties in furtherance of a school-lunch pro- 
gram and as preventing his continued use of 
funds made available under section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935 (7 
U. S. C. 612 (c)) to implement such a 


program. 

Section 6 would prevent the Secretary 
from continuing to exercise his authority 
under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U. S. C. 1431) to distribute food com- 
modities acquired through price-support op- 
erations to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
Federal public welfare organizations for the 
assistance of needy Indians and to private 
welfare organizations for the assistance of 
needy persons within and without the 
United States. It would also prevent the 
continuance of the expenditure of the funds 
provided under section 32 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1935 (7 U. S. C. 612 (c)) 
for agricultural commodities to donate to 
persons in low-income groups, . 
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In view of the fact that the bill as pres- 
ently drafted could interfere with existing 
programs, we suggest the following amend- 
ments, which we believe would clarify the 
intent of the legislation. 

On page 2, line 12, strike the semicolon at 
the end of section 2 (1) and insert the fol- 
lowing: “, and organizations given priorities 
under section 416 of the Agriculture Act of 
1949. 

On page 2, line 22, insert after the word 
“thereof” the following: “and organizations 
given priorities under section 416 of the 
Agriculture Act of 1949.“ 

On page 3, beginning on line 3, amend sec- 
tion 3 to read as follows: 

“Spec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
eligible department, agency, or organization 
requesting the distribution of surplus food 
under section 2 (1), food stamps for each 
kind of surplus food to be distributed, 12 
amounts based on the total amount of sur- 
plus food to be distributed and on the to 
number of needy persons in the various 
States and political subdivisions eligible to 
receive such food. Such stamps shall be 
reissued by each such department, agency: 
or organization to needy persons receiving 
welfare assistance, or in need of welfare 
assistance but ineligible because of State oF 
local law, and shall be redeemable by such 
needy persons at local distribution points to 
be determined by the Secretary under seo- 
tion 2 (3).” 

On page 3, beginning on line 25, amend 
section 6 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food 
to needy persons in the United States under 
this act shall be in lieu of, and not in addì- 
tion to, the distribution to such needy per- 
sons under section 32 of the act entitled An 
act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and for other purposes, approved Au 
24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., sec. 612c), as amended, 
and section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
1949.“ Distribution of surplus food under 
this act shall be subject to the same system 
of priorities as is presently provided for in 
such sections.” 

On page 4, beginning on line 9, amend 
section 7 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. For the purposes of this act, $ 
needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from an 
eligible department, agency, or organization, 
or who is, in the opinion of such depart- 
ment, agency or organization in need of wel- 
fare assistance but is ineligible to receive it 
because of State or local law.” 

As you requested, your statement and the 
letter from St. Louis are returned herein. 

AMERICAN Law DIVISION. 


Sr. Louis CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1954. 
The Honorable Mrs. Jon B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mus. Sutirvan: I received the 
copy of H. R. 7870 that you recently sent 
me and concerning which you asked my 
comments. 

I have discussed this matter with Mr. 
Rudolph T. Danstedt, executive director of 
the Social Planning Council of St. Louis, 
and learned that on March 11, 1954, he sent 
you his reactions to the bill. Since I agree 
with the observations contained in his 
letter I will not trouble you with a repeti- 
tion of them here. 

In short, I feel that the objectives behind 
the bill are sound but care must be taken 
that the proper administrative structure. 
together with adequate funds, be made 
available so that such a plan could be prop“ 
erly administered. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN L. Kaptow, 
Chairman. 


| 
| 


St Louis, Mo., i 5 
Mre, Jome 2 — O., April 8, 1954 
ember of Congress, Third District, Mis- 
re Congress of the United States, 
Ouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
SuLLIvan: We are in receipt of 
concerning bill H. R. 7870 which 
in the House of Representa- 


Your 1 
You Pere 


— at the bill and approve of it and would 
Government ace, I see no reason for the 
coula t storing food when it should and 
made. available to people who are 
of the need of more food and because 
diet. Pes of food do not have the proper 
ing this der do I see any point in send- 
Is neey „OOd to foreign countries when there 
* tor it at home. 

woua at seem that the food stamp plan 
z be one of the best ways of distribu- 

2 ais surplus food to the needy public. 
ceived. Charitable institution, we have re- 
been Some of the commodities which have 
distributed through the Community 
and we have appreciated them very 
commodis hope we will continue to get these 
able ties whenever they are made avail- 
to the public. 


an gute Bifts of food have been a big help 


homens to us in our work of feeding the 
We less and needy old people and children 
for in our institutions. 
Sincerely, 
THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN'S BENEVOLENT 
TION, 


å A. HULAN, President. 


. magee CHILDREN'S CENTER, 
Louis, Mo., March 31, 1954. 
Hon. Mrs, JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Ouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mars. SULLIVAN: I am writing in an- 
the = your request that I comment about 
tion re senses bill providing for the distribu- 
Reeg certain surplus food commodities to 
Y Persons. As director of a private social 
RCY, I do feel that it would not be within 
es of my duties to answer your re- 
& personal vein, for it does have at 
tho Possibility of certain political im- 
ms. I have, however, discussed this 
ment Tecent board meeting, and I can com- 
Rely that our entire board, along with my- 
4 leve that the bill you prepared is 
endorse constructive, and desirable. We all 
but this bill, not necessarily in detail, 
Certainly in principle, 
Sincerely, 


RICHARD M. SMITH, 
Director. 
Sroace ipa sei ag Carver HOUSE, 
Eor t. Louis. Mo., March 18, 1954. 
PLTONOR A. SULLIVAN, 
Ouse of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Dean 


Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Sunurvan: In reference to bill 
Uced to the House of Representatives 
erred to the Committee on Agricul- 
Can only make one comment and 
This I think its wonderful. 
diet pin will take care of the nutritional 
already 8 


Many needy people, as you have 
tated in your bill, that are inelig. 
receive ald because of State or local 


Wi 
them people like you in there pitching for 


elevation of heal tan 

wil rapidly rise the th standards 

Yours faithfully, 
G RALPH T, Youna. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1954. 
The Honorable Mrs. Joun B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mrs. SULLIVAN: Thank you for 
forwarding copy of H. R. 7870 which you have 
introduced in the House of Representatives. 

We would like to go on record as favoring 
the enactment of this legislation, as there is 
very definitely a great need in the State of 
Missouri at the present time for additional 
assistance. 

We would hope that it might be possible 
to include an amendment which would make 
it possible for other agencies to refer fami- 
lies for this assistance, even though they are 
not eligible for public assistance. Generally 
speaking, those ineligible for public assist- 
ance are coming to private agencies. We 
are not suggesting that the private agencies 
handle the distribution—but rather a defi- 
nite plan be worked out so referrals could 
be made. 

Surplus food might make all the difference 
between a family eating a proper diet or liv- 
ing at a substandard level. 

Be assured of our deep appreciation for 
your interest in our less fortunate citizenry 
and we wish you every success in having the 
bill passed. 

Yours sincerely, 

Lt. Col. A. E. RAMSDALE, 
Divisional Commander. 

Sr. Lovis BUREAU FOR MEN, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 24, 1954. 

Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mrs. SULLIVAN: I am in favor of 
House bill 7870 relative to the use of stamps 
for the distribution of surplus commodities 
providing these stamps can be used in the 
usual retail outlets of the community, and 
also providing the United States Government 
pays for the total administrative cost of such 
a am. 

Very truly yours, 
Isaac GURMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 
JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTERS ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. Mrs. Joun B. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I received the copy 
of House bill 7870 which you sent me. I 
very strongly agree with you that it is nec- 
essary to provide for distribution of surplus 
food commodities to needy persons in the 
United States by use of a food-stamp plan. 

I feel that this bill is of particular im- 
portance today what with layoffs in indus- 
try and a state of recession. It, frankly, 
grieves me to think of people suffering from 
malnutrition when there are such tremen- 
dous quantities of surplus food in ware- 
houses and other storage facilities. 

I personally feel that people have a defi- 
nite right to decent housing, employment, 
and, needless to say, adequate diets. If for 
any reason the above mentioned are not 
available, then I feel this Government has a 
responsibility. 

If the different States would be adminis- 
tering this food-stamp plan, then perhaps 
some thought should be given to the actual 
cost of administration and whether some 
form of Federal assistance and administra- 
tion be necessary. 

I, personally, am quite proud that a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Missouri in- 
troduced this very necessary legislation. I 
would like to state, incidentally, that I am 
expressing my own point of view and the 
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above comments do not necessarily repre- 
sent the thinking of the board of directors, 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM KAHN, 
Director. 
GoonwiL i 
St. Louis, Mo., April 1, 1954. 
Mrs. LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
Congresswoman of Third District oj Mis- 
souri, United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Because of some very 
pressing matters here in connection with our 
organization, I've gotten a bit behind in my 
correspondence. Please excuse my delay in 
answering your communication requesting 
my comments on House of Representatives 
bill 7870 in regard to- surplus foods and 
their distribution. The handling of the 
surplus commodities, as they are handled at 
the present time, is meeting a great need. 

The school-lunch program I feel is terrif- 
ically worthwhile, and surplus commodities 
that are furnished organizations such as ours 
for noon lunches, for handicapped people, 
and so forth, means a tremendous good is 
being done for the people in our agencies 
and also it helps our agencies tremendously, 

In reading over bill H. R. 7870, on page 4, 
lines 1 through 8, it is not clear to me 
whether this bill is to take the place of 
the present system of distribution of sur- 
plus commodities, or is to be in addition to 
this present system. 

I would not want to see anything done 
to disturb the present system as it is estab- 
lished and functioning well and meeting a 
tremendous need In a very systematic and 
worthwhile way. However, I realize this is 
only touching a very small portion of the 
surplus commodities, and if the program, as 
outlined In this bill, would be in addition 
to that program, it sounds to me as though 
it would be very good. 

I would suggest that besides public agen- 
cies, thé private agencies meeting certain 
standards would be given the privilege of 
distributing these stamps also. This would 
necessitate close cooperation to avoid dupli- 
cation, Thanks for writing to me, and if 
I can be of any additional help, feel free to 
call on me. 

R. C. Anam, 
Executive Director. 


Sr. Louis CHAPTER, 
1954 Rep Cross FUND, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 22, 1954. 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 

Member of Congress, Third District, Mis- 
souri, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatires, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. SuLLIvAN: We are pleased to 
answer your letter regarding the need for a 
distribution of surplus foods to families in 
actual need. 

Tou are quite aware of the fact that 55 
percent of his budgetary need is supplied to 
a person who has been determined by a 
medical advisory team in our welfare office 
to be so disabled that he cannot be gainfully 
employed and so support himself. Obvi- 
ously if this incapacitated man or woman 
has to pay any of his other living expenses 
which is presumed when his budget is drawn 
up by the relief agency, he cannot have more 
than 55 percent of the amount of money 
which he needs for food and may have very 
considerably less. The improvement of his 
physical condition cannot progress favorably 
under these conditions. Your plan for dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities would de- 
cidedly assist such Ul and handicapped per- 
sons on the relief rolls. 

There is another group of persons who are 
handicapped and who are unable to be in- 
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cluded in most relief rolls because of the 
administrative determination that they are 
employable for light or sedentary work for 
which many are not at all qualified. Anyone 
who is unemployed but employable is not 
entitled to any relief. More people in these 
two categories are turning to social agencies 
in this period of readjustment, which is 
taking place, and which brought increasing 
numbers of relief requests to social agencies 
in this area beginning last October. In ad- 
dition there are increasing numbers of un- 
employed who are drawing unemployment 
compensation which cuts down the amounts 
which they have to spend for health-pre- 
serving foods. 

In the cases within the public agency in- 
volving mothers of young children (to the 
age of 16) who are eligible to ald to depend- 
ent children, support for the mother is not 
included in the relief given except to the 
extent of 55 percent of the total budget of 
the family. This very important group of 
future citizens would also profit physically 
from additional food which might be made 
available to them. This would also be true 
of the large number of veterans and their 
families and the wives and children of de- 
ceased veterans who have to live on the pen- 
sions and compensation which are provided 
to them by the Federal Government, 

The value of surplus items would probably 
be rapidly noticed in the beneficial effects to 
ill persons whose physical condition would 
improve more rapidly and enable them to re- 
turn to employment and self-support at an 
earlier date than is now possible. In arela- 
tively short time it would probably be pos- 
sible to demonstrate that less money had to 
be spent in medical care on children, the aged 
and infirmed, and other unemployables who 
suffer various physical breakdowns due in 
part to poor nutrition, And, in the long 
view, the contribution of good nutrition 
should have its effect on the growing young 
population which will be our future citizens. 

If you have not already done so, I suggest 
that you write to the social planning council 
requesting information about a study of re- 
cent relief requests which has been under- 
taken and which is going forward at the 
present time among all of our family agen- 
cles in St. Louis. 

Surplus commodities cannot provide the 
whole answer to the problem but anything 
which provides additional nutritious food to 
the people whom we have described above, is 
a move in the right direction. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. EBBINGĦHAUS, 
Director, Home Service. 
SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL OF 
Sr. Louis anv Sr. Lours COUNTY, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1954. 
The Honorable Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Suttrvan: Your letter to us ask- 
fng a reaction to your proposed H. R. 7870 
providing for the distribution of surplus 
food commodities by use of a food-stamp 
plan was discussed by the executive com- 
mittee of this division. 

In our opinion it would be extremely de- 
sirable to make surplus foods available to 
needy people in the United States. 

We believe that such foods should be dis. 
tributed through public welfare agencies, 
We realize, however, that certain problems 
of distribution would arise. Certain needy 
persons are not, of course, receiving public 
assistance because of the restrictions of cat- 
egorical assistance. For instance, in the 
State of Missouri employable persons are not 
eligible for public assistance regardless of 
the extent of their need. 
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Also our public assistance offices are under- 
staffed and are carrying very large caseloads, 
It might be questionable whether they 
would be in a position to certify persons not 
on their roles, and handle distribution. 
This would have to be decided by these 
agencies, however. 

We should also be sorry to see any re- 
gression with regard to the present practice 
of providing cash relief. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in this State in getting 
away from a commodity basis for relief. It 
would be important to make a clear distinc- 
tion between the regular policy of cash relief 
and the distribution of surplus foods as a 
special circumstance, 

We appreciate your consulting with us on 
this proposed bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Frances GOODALL, 
Erecutive Secretary, Family, Old Age, 
and Children's Division. 


Soctal. PLANNING COUNCIL OF 
Sr. Lours anp Sr. Louis COUNTY, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11, 1954. 
Hon. Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mas. SuLLIvAN: I have examined with 
considerable interest H. R. 7870 which has 
been introduced by you which proposes to 
establish a food stamp plan. 

It is my opinion that a food stamp plan 
would be very useful and helpful to many 
thousands of individuals in the St. Louis 
area now receiving public assistance whose 
grants in many instances are inadequate, as 
well as to a number of unemployed people 
who are not eligible for public assistance be- 
cause they are classified as employables. Sey- 
eral well informed individuals with whom I 
have discussed your proposal are definitely 
enthusiastic about it and have indicated 
their wish to support it. 

For your information, Iam enclosing a copy 
of a recent study we have made of the unem- 
ployment and relief situation we have here in 
St. Louis and St. Louis County which indi- 
cates that there are quite a few persons in 
need of relief but unable to get it because 
they are employables. 

It would seem to me for such a food-stamp 
plan to be effective, however, some of the 
following conditions would need to be met 
by the Secretary of Agriculture: 

1. That the stamps be redeemable in retail 
food outlets, perhaps where Individuals cus- 
tomarily shop. This was the nature of the 
food-stamp plan in the prewar years. 

2. If the above plan is not possible and 
distribution depots of some sort have to be 
established, then Federal funds should be 
avallable for financing the cost of maintain- 
ing and operating such depots. 

3. The probability is very good that our 
State division of welfare would be the cer- 
tifying public-welfare agency in Missouri. 
The division does not have the personnel to 
certify individuals not on public assistance 
and some emergency provision for funds to 
obtain such personnel would need to be pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. 

Four or five years ago, if I recall correctly, 
an opportunity was presented in the State 
and in St. Louis for the distribution to indi- 
viduals of certain surplus foods. We were 
not able to avail ourselves of that oppor- 
tunity because there were no funds for 
financing the cost of distribution and financ- 
ing the personnel needed for certifying as to 
need. Unfortunately, this might be the situ- 
ation again if the Secretary of Agriculture is 
not given funds for handling distribution 
and certification. 

Sincerely yours, 
Robotern T. DANSTEDT, 
Executive Director. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE, DFPART= 
MENT OF SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL 
or Sr. Louis anv Sr. Louis County, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 12, 1954. 
The Honorable Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mus. Sutt wax: I am very glad to 
have an opportunity to comment on your 
bill. H. R. 7870, to provide for the distribu- 
tion of surplus food supplies to needy fam- 
ilies through use of a food-stamp pian. I 
know that many people to whom I have 
talked recently share your concern about in- 
adequately nourished families and individ- 
uals in our midst, and the concurrent 
accumulation of surplus foodstuffs which 
might be used in provide them with a diet 
more conducive to maintenance of health, 
and to the rehabilitation of individuals now 
dependent on the community. I have been 
in the welfare field long enough to recall 
the benefits provided under the previous 
plan, which aided not only the recipients of 
the surplus foods, but also the producers on 
the farms and the retail merchants who 
distributed the supplies. 

As a first priority, I would think such food 
should be channeled to recipients of public 
assistance through our State division of wel- 
fare. With the blind, aged, and permanent- 
ly disabled persons receiving maximum 
grants of $55 per month, adequate nourish- 
ment is impossible for recipients with no 
outside income. We see these aged and dis- 
abled persons constantly faced with the need 
to make degrading adjustments to this in- 
adequate income. Small wonder that 80 
many of our aged are helpless and lethargic, 
and that disabled persons are not rehabill- 
tated, but remain dependent on the com- 
munity the rest of their lives. Recipients of 
aid to dependent children, which provides 
a maximum of $60 for a mother with one 
child, are possibly even worse off and the 
results even more poignant, since the de- 
privation of children fosters many later prob- 
lems for the community and the Nation, 
‘The families who must depend on the State- 
financed general relief program have for 
years recelved relief in an amount sufficient 
to provide only 55 percent of a minimum 
standard budget. Since this group is com- 
posed of people only temporarily or partially 
disabled, they would appear to have a good 
potential for rehabilitation and adequate 
diet is certainly an important factor in such 
& program. 

Since the State division of welfare has no 
direct-assistance program for families of em- 
ployable persons who are without jobs, many 
of these families are now turning for help to 
the privately financed charities, such as fam- 
ily service agencies of the Community Chest, 
Red Cross, ete. To Illustrate, in December of 
1953, the St. Louis city public welfare office 
had 1,163 cases receiving general relief and 
the Chest agencies had 1,100 such cases. 
These families, as well as many who cannot 
be aided by private charities because of limi- 
tations of staff and funds, could certainly be 
helped by the program you propose. 

I am quite sure that the State department 
of welfare would have to have Federal funds 
provided to finance the Job of certification 
and distribution. I doubt whether the de- 
partment could even handle certification of 
families on their own rolls without addi- 
tional personnel for which they now have no 
funds. The previous plan, which provided 
for distribution through food retailers, 
placed the surplus commodities in easy reach 
of aged or disabled persons. If this plan is 
not feasible at this time, some provision 
would need to be made for deliveries at home 
for persons unable to go to a distribution 
center and carry home packages, This again 
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- woul 
in en B with Federal funds 


dete. nestiy hope that this bill will be en- 
ces tif and that the problem of financing 
out er nOn and distribution can be worked 
through use of Federal funds. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH HENDRICKS, 
Executive Secretary. 
Strate DEPARTMENT OF 
Popa C HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
t. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1954. 
Hon. Leonor SULLIVAN, 

Member of Congress, Third District, Mis- 
souri, Congress of the United States, 
ges of Representatives, Washington, 

1 Dran Mus. Sunurvan: Your recent let- 
erca od a copy of H. R. 7870, together with 
con Tpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
haye your remarks on this resolution 
been received and read with a great 

Of interest. I am taking the liberty of 
erring this to our St. Louis city welfare 
— which is bipartisan and is com- 
He of four prominent city residents. Mr. 
can F. Chadeayne, of the General Ameri- 
Othenti@ Insurance Co, is chairman, and the 
Well members are Mr. Julian Cohn, of the 
k Clothing Co.; Miss Edna Emme, presi- 

d of the Godofroy Manufacturing Co.: 
trial w., Chester E. Stovall, director of indus- 
Tt ts Telations of the St. Louls Urban League, 
din believed that their evaluations of this 

Would be of more value to you than my 

kether u addition, a copy of your letter to- 
With a copy of my reply will be for- 

the to Mr. Proctor N. Carter, director of 
Mee division of welfare, for his information 
evaluation. The responsibility of de- 
Wolf whether or not the division of 
are can act as a certifying agent for 
dine food stamps rests with the State 


Public assistance programs, which are ad- 
fare zered by the Missouri Division of Wel- 
Lon: do not always provide sufficient grants 

the complete maintenance of recipients. 
Maree are numerous cases who because of 
ais utory limitations on the amount of as- 
e granted are unable to meet their 


D 
ean On the grants they receive. In one 


Not Programs, that of general relief, it has 
to been possible to give adequate grants due 


tor lent amount of money available 
he, unn program, For many years. Missouri 
not provided assistance to employable 
persona Or in households in which there is 
employable member. During these 
Neid of high employment most people are 
for to Secure jobs and there was little need 
the Sésistance. With the retrenchment in 
teense Program and a general lowering 
Who © employment level there are people 
Un ae unable to get jobs and are in need. 
Bible Our current regulations it is not pos- 
ance to provide these persons with assist- 
Woul grants. From the above, therefore, it 
eral d appear that there are three broad gen- 
the ed groups who would be aided under 

Ag ovisions of H. R. 7870. 
aig you may recall the division of welfare 
comme as a certifying agency when surplus 
War Odities were distributed prior to World 
11 — Those commodities which were pro- 
distri by the Department of Agriculture were 
in 1 buted through the use of WPA labor. 
When? & food stamp plan was inaugurated 
mer by these foods were distributed through 
chants, I was inducted in the service 
have y after this plan started so do not 
iy m Personal knowledge of it; however, it 
well understanding that it worked quite 
recipient Was very satisfactory both to the 
ents and merchants as well as the ad- 
coug cring agency. If such distribution 
teen, be made under H. R. 7870, this would 
Who to better serve the needs of the clients 
the, duld redeem the stamps in stores within 
Wurnent w. and not be forced to make long 
ys to some warehouse in another sec- 
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tion of the city. It would probably be pleas- 
ing to the merchants for it would bring peo- 
ple into their stores and give them a part 
in the distribution, thus they would not be 
looking upon it as competition. Lastly, it 
would solve the problem of rental of ware- 
houses, packaging, storage, and distribution 
for in a city like St. Louis this could be a 
very costly operation. 

I am very grateful to you for this oppor- 
tunity of reading H. R. 7870, and I am sure 
you will be hearing from the members of 
our Commission after they have had an 
opportunity to review the material. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert D. RIPPETO, 
Director, St. Louis City Welfare Office 


Buford Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, down 
in the mountains of northeast Geo z 
in the Ninth District of Georgia which I 
am privileged to represent, there is being 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers 
a mammoth multipurpose dam on the 
Chattahoochee River. The dam struc- 
ture has come to be commonly referred 
to as Buford Dam, Buford being the 


name of the town nearest which the- 


structure is located, but the impound- 
ment will create a large and magnifi- 
cent lake in the picturesque mountain 
country of this southern region, The 
Jake will be formed chiefly from the 
waters of the Chattahoochee River and 
throughout this Nation the Chatta- 
hoochee River has gained fame among 
school children, lovers of literature and 
even soil and water conservation experts 
by reason of the Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee written many years ago by 
Georgia’s immortal poet laureate, Sidney 
Lanier. 

Individual efforts leading to the con- 
struction of this dam have been numer- 
ous. Scores of distinguished citizens 
from Fulton County, Ga., led by their 
mayor, the Honorable William B. Harts- 
field, have worked closely with the Hon- 
orable James C. Davis, who represents the 
Fifth District of Georgia here in the 
Congress. Congressman Davis has 
worked untiringly and unselfishly for 
the construction and completion of this 
project. My predecessor in the Congress, 
the Honorable John S. Wood, of Canton, 
Ga., contributed immeasurably to this 
project. Many distinguished citizens 
from Gwinnett County and Hall County 
and Forsyth County and Dawson County, 
and Stephens County and Habersham 
and White Counties where the great river 
has its beginning, have contributed val- 
uable time and effort toward this de- 
velopment. Georgia’s junior Senator, 
the Honorable Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, has 
worked untiringly, and, sometimes in the 
face of obstacles which would break the 
efforts of the ordinary man, to bring 
this project to complete realization. All 
of these deserve our praise for their ef- 
forts in behalf of this work. Through 
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their foresight we, in that section of 
Georgia, are going to benefit tremen- 
dously. The lake could be appropriately 
named for anyone of this vast number 
of distinguished citizens and officials. 

However, years ago the renowned Sid- 
ney Lanier in his beautiful Song of the 
Chattahoochee told the real story of why 
1 day man would find it necessary to 
harness these waters in order to preserve 
the great natural resources of the region. 
‘The poem has been memorized by school- 
children all over Georgia, and, in many 
parts of our Nation. Few in Georgia are 
without knowledge of the moving poem 
written by Sidney Lanier about this river, 
Therefore, many hundreds of citizens 
and scores of civic clubs and organiza- 
tions in my district have decided that 
the lake should be named for this im- 
mortal poet, and in response to their 
entreaties I have introduced H. R. 9045 
seeking to have this lake named “Lake 
Lanier.” I wish that I had the time to 
tell you what each of these organiza- 
tions and individuals have said with ref- 
erence to their reasons for naming this 
lake in honor of our great poet. This 
cannot be done, but in the Gainesville 
News, a Georgia weekly published in the 
thriving metropolis of Gainesville, Ga., 
by the Honorable Charles Hardy, he has 
summed up all of these reasons in an edi- 
torial carried in his paper several weeks 
ago. That editorial entitled, “Down 
Through the Valleys of Hall” is inserted 
herewith so that all of you may under- 
stand the real feelings of our people and 
their reasons for wanting this lake carry 
the honored name of Sidney Lanier: 

Down THROUGH THE VALLEYS OF HALL 

Not that we have anything to do with 
naming the new reservoir lake that will be 
formed by Buford Dam, or that our opinion 
will amount to much, but the News ts den- 
nitely for naming the new body of water 
Lake Lanier, after Georgia Poet Laureate 
Sidney Lanier. A 

We base our belief and our like for Lake 
Lanier on the beautiful Song of the Chat- 
tahoochee, written by Lanier, and which all 
school children have memorized ever since it 
was written. It is a beautiful poem that 
ripples along as the waters of the Chat- 
tahoochee ripple along “out of the hills of 
Habersham, down through the valleys of 
Hall.“ Those who have traveled the Chat- 
tahoochee from its source above Robertstown 
back to the top of the gap, and along Spoil 
Cane Creek along the Unicoi Gap Road, and 
those who have waded it at Helen and fished 
it east of Mossy Creek Campground, camped 
on its banks, and followed it over the rapids 
and through the still waters, marvel at the 
way Lanier captured the rhythm of the river 
as it “hurries amain to reach the plain, run 
the rapid and leap the fall.” 

Sidney Lanier captured something in his 
Song of the Chattahoochee. He put it down 
in words on paper for all generations to enjoy. 
No more fitting tribute to one of Georgia's 
immortal spirits and one of Georgia's mighty 
rivers could be paid than to name the reser- 
voir “Lake Lanier.” 

The Buford Dam will restrain the wild 
waters of the Chattahoochee, and will ac- 
complish that which the rushes, waterweeds, 
laurel, ferns, and the fondling grass could 
not. The dam will cause the waters to abide, 
abide here in the valleys of Hall. Naming 
the lake for Sidney Lanier will also cause his 
name to forever abide, abide here in the Hills 
of Habersham and here in the valleys of Hall, 
It would be a most fitting tribute. 


House Concurrent Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota has a group of substantial, hard 
working, industrious people whose racial 
origins are in the Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia. They have adopted our ways and 
are staunch supporters of our liberty, 
and appreciate our freedoms, In the 
adoption of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58, they see an opportunity to ad- 
vance the cause of the freedom to those 
still under Soviet control in these two 
Republics, On their behalf, I would like 
to insert the following letter in the 
RECORD: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Bismarck., N. Dak., May 7, 1954. 
The Honorable Orto KRUEGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KRUEGER: It is our un- 
derstanding that House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58, advocating the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Soviet Re- 
publics of Ukraine and Byelorussia and the 

United States, Is soon to be brought before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee for final 
consideration. 

This resolution won the unanimous ap- 
proval of the subcommittee assigned to study 
the proposal under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Mrs. Frances P. BOLTON. 

There are many benefits to be derived by 
America from such an exchange of diplomats. 
Assuming that the Soviet Union would accept 
the offer, we would have an access, formerly 
denied us, to the capitals of the two most 
important and largest non-Russian Republics 
in the Soviet Union. Ukraine with a popula- 
tion of 43,572,000 and Byelorussia with a 
Population of 10,525,000 are two of the most 
sensitive and unstable areas within the Soviet 
orbit, 

Such a move would also provide new hope 
and faith for the Ukraine and Byelorussian 
people that their miserable plight under the 
Soviets and the aspirations toward inde- 
pendence from Moscow are fully appreciated 
by the United States to which they look 
tor ald in thelr struggle. Both of these non- 
Russian nations have established their inde- 
pendence 35 years ago with the collapse of 
the czarist empire, before being crushed by 
Communist imperialism. Each nation has 
its own language, religion, culture, literature, 
history, and glorious tradition of fighting 
for liberty and freedom. Ukraine, as the 
Kingdom of Kiev, was well-known since the 
second half of the eighth century. 

A Soviet refusal of this diplomatic proposal 
would expose once again not only the 
well-known fact that the Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians in the Soviet Union are not 
free to govern themselves as they choose, but 
would also undermine Moscow's fraudulent 
claims of a desire for friendly, peaceful rela- 
tions with the West. 

We respectfully urge you, to favorably sup- 
port this resolution, for it is of vital im- 
portance to American security and victory in 
America’s dealings with the Communist 
threat. We will appreciate your inserting 
this statement into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD as a matter of public record, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA State Branch of 
North Dakota. 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 1, which was Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Loyalty Day, it was my privilege 
to have a United States flag flown from 
the Capitol for the future use of the 
VFW in Georgia. As the flag was flying 
from our Nation's Capitol, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in Georgia and throughout 
our country were observing Loyalty Day. 

In the rush of everyday life many of 
us tend to forget the great privilege of 
being an American. A brief reminder 
how and then makes us appreciate the 
fact that we live in a free country. The 
VFW Loyalty Day program was inaugu- 
rated as an annual event to help supply 
this reminder, to counterattack the 
Communists May Day celebrations, and 
to help minimize the effects of Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

In Georgia the program was directed 
by State Commander Joe T. Wood, of 
Gainesville, and State Loyalty Day 
Chairman Charles A. Moran. In dis- 
cussing the fine program they state: 

Loyalty Day is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian, 
and cooperative effort to exhibit national 
unity and rededication to our democratic 
ideals. 

It Is gratifying that each year more and 
more of our fellow citizens are demonstrating 
their interest and concern and are eager to 
help spread the movement so that eventually 
all will participate in some way. As the 
world situation continues to become more 
serious and the security of our country and 
the safety of our fellow citizens imperiled, 
our thoughts turn more to the Almighty to 
whom we must intercede for victory in this 
global life-and-death struggle with the Red 
hordes. 


The VFW asked all denominations in 
the State “to build up sermons and mes- 
sages around the theme of loyalty—loy- 
alty to God—being mindful of the fact 
that the very foundation and framework 
of our Government is based on belief in 
God, and that it is to Him that we must 
look for aid.” 

Organizations and schools were urged 
to use the pledge to the flag that was 
adopted at the last State encampment: 
It is: 

I pledge allegiance, under God, to the flag 
of the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one Nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all, 


I consider it an honor to serve as an 
honorary vice chairman of the Georgia 
Loyalty Day Committee. The founda- 
tion of the program is the same as that 
of our great country, a fundamental 
belief in God. 

This country, while recognizing the 
dignity of the individual, has developed 
into the richest and most powerful 
Nation in the world. For example, the 
United States has only 6 percent of the 
world’s land and only 5 percent of the 
world’s population, but we produce in 
this country well over 40 percent of the 
world’s total output of goods, We are 
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the world’s largest exporter and importer 
and we have created about two-thirds of 
the world’s savings. 

It is well for all patriotic Americans 
to observe loyalty day by rededicating 
themselves to the principles of our tried 
and proven American way of life. In 
fact, we might all follow the suggestion 
of the Georgia VFW— Loyalty day 
every day.” 


Salute to the Commemoration of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege at this time to place in the 
Recorp a resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted at a mass meeting com- 
memorating the 163d anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3d, 1791, held at the Polish Home in 
1 N. V., on Sunday, May 2. 
1954: 


Whereas the Polish Constitution of May 8. 
1791, was the most liberal and democratic 
document of its day proclaiming respect for 
the human rights and the lofty aspirations 
for freedom of the Individual; 

Whereas within the past decade since the 
end of World War II, Communist Russia, as 
a result of fearful and shameful appease- 
ment of western democracies, has seized & 
sector of Poland and subjugated Poland and 
other free nations under the yoke of commu- 
nistic imprisonment; 

Whereas this unfortunate example of 
Polish imprisonment by Communist Russia 
should fully awaken our Government tO 
fuller defenses against threatening evils on 
the part of Russia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, as Americans whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the four freedoms. 
feel dutybound in the name of justice and 
equality to pledge loyalty and allegiance to 
our great and beloved United States of 
America to be always on guard against com- 
munism; be it further 

Resolved, That we, as American eltizens of 
Polish descent, hereby. repeat our pledge of 
loyalty and allegiance to our great and 
beloved United States of America; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we appeal that our great 
Republic of the United States of America, 
which guarantees freedom and liberty to all, 
do everything in its power to restore those 
blessings of liberty to millions of enslaved 
Poles who are now suffering political, reli- 
gious, and economic persecution in their 
land; be it further 

Resolved, That the now functioning pro- 
Communist government of Poland, illegally 
imposed upon the once free people of Poland, 
be brought to an accounting before the 
world’s tribunals of justice for the excesses 
and persecutions of the countless thousands 
of Polish citizens, We demand that the 
perpetrators of the persecutions of the 
thousand-year-old established state religion, 
the Roman Catholic faith, together with its 
spiritual leaders, namely, His Eminence 
Stephen Cardinal Wyszynski, primate of Po- 
land, be denounced and punished according 
to the immensity of their crimes; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That coples of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
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Dwight D, Eisenhower; to the Vice President, 
Richard M. Nixon, President ot the Senate; 


Wium M. Srrrowany, 
Chairman, 

Josrern F. Kis, M. D., 
WALTER J. LOHR, 
JOHN F. ASZKLER, 
JULIA MOLENDA, 
LOTTIE HARZYNSEI, 
STEPHEN Guz, 

Resolution Committee. 


Lackawanna, N. Y., May 2, 1954. 


Gov. Dennis J. Roberts Applauds 


Democratic Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 
re: FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on last 
thi ®day evening more than 1,500 en- 
eon. astic Democrats attended a Jeffer- 
Jackson dinner in the Mayflower 
here in Washington. 
24 € dinner was the culmination of a 
W% ay conference of party leaders at 
1 an inventory was taken of the 
mad of the Union and an appraisal 
€ of the contribution of both major 
and cal parties to the general welfare 
our Security of our country, as well as of 
Position in world affairs. 
stats Dennis J. Roberts, of my home 
lead of Rhode Island, was one of the 
ad ers who spoke at the dinner. His 
ord was a true appraisal of the rec- 
or the two political parties in the 
mad Congress which I feel should be 
e available for all to read. 
me erefore under leave already granted 
Go I include as part of my remarks 


vernor Roberts’ address. It follows: 


record dinner is a well-deserved tribute to the 


1 Of the Democratic Party in Congress. 
event myself particularly fortunate this 
On bee to be able to join in this tribute. 

halt of the Democrats from outside 
the ; gton, I congratulate with all my heart 
under dd of the Democrats in the Senate 
Lyng the skillful and able guidance of 
under JOHNSON, and those in the House 
It ts 8 wise statesman, Sam RAYBURN. 
State ting that the Governor of the smallest 
pport un the Union should be given this 
Congr Unity to salute the Democrats in the 
dome Les and these two gentlemen from a 

í ot larger State. 
to 3 also like to take this opportunity 
his ppo iment Chairman steve Mitchell and 
excellent TOT their hard work and for the 
inspirate way in which they are bringing 

—. and leadership to our party 
Breat ccut the length and breadth of this 
tome 8 They are, of course, getting 
assume Werful assists from sources which, I 

What are somewhat beyond their control. 
Vitaly Oongreaa does, or falls to do, affects 
tree SUF own country and the whole 
Cony ora. In examining the record of 
atic aid What do we find? On the Demo- 
find a de, responsibility and restraint. We 
working ned. responsible Democratic Party 
Country, 4 fie best interest of the whole 

Democratic Party that restrains 
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itself from blind partisanship, that is not 
afraid to support the present administration 
when it acts in the interest of the people, 
and a Democratic Party that offers construc- 
tive proposals when the administration is 
wrong or is without a sound program. 

Take two diverse but significant examples. 
Democrats have backed the President in his 
low-cost housing program against the em- 
bittered opposition of many in his own Re- 
publican Party. In foreign affairs, the re- 
sponsible leadership of the Democratic Party 
has backed the President against the mis- 
takes and misjudgments of his own party. 
It is almost conceded that on the large, 
crucial issues, Republican eyes have turned 
to Democratic votes in Congress. 

The present administration has borrowed 
or continued basic democratic programs. 
They have, of course, accepted only mini- 
mum goals; but in accepting basic demo- 
cratic legislation, they have admitted the 
validity of the great social program of our 
party, which when out of office they so fierce- 
ly condemned. Our party has not been guid- 
ed by the selfish partisanship of the Repub- 
lican Party, but has continued to support 
progressive programs whenever they have 
been ‘consistent with basic democratic plans. 

Perhaps one of the greatest signs of the 
restraint of our party's leaders in Congress 
has been displayed in their lack of personal 
vindictiveness. Whenever Democrats have 
disagreed with a portion of the admtnistra- 
tion's program, they have attacked the sub- 
stance of that particular program and have 
not sought to engage in a virulent attack 
on the individual presenting the program. 

Now, let us go on the Republican side. 
What do we find? Massive indecision and 
a house divided. Their record in the past 
15 months has been one of much studying— 
investigation—but of very little tangible 
positive results. 

A truce has been effected in Korea, but we 


seem on the brink of a far worse situation 


in Indochina. There is nervousness and 
anxiety in our own country. The President 
recently felt obliged to take cognizance of 
that fact in a broadcast. On the economic 
front there has been in many quarters more 
than anxiety—there has been real hardship 
and dislocation. 

I come from a highly industrialized 
State—a State whose principle asset is the 
skill and the know-how of its people. We 
are a productive people ready, willing, and 
able to turn our great energies to fruitful 
economic pursuits. What is true of Rhode 
Island is equally true of many other sections 
of our country, and yet we find ourselves, 
through no fault of our own, engulfed in 
large-scale unemployment, I do not sug- 
gest that the Nation is In the throes of a 
national disaster. I have faith that we shall 
work ourselves out of our present unem- 
ployment, but it must be said that the pres- 
ent large-scale unemployment confronting 
us is awesome. Under present circum- 
stances we have a right to expect that the 
administration will take affirmative steps 
which will quickly reverse the downward 
trend, It has been said by Republican apol- 
ogists that Democratic Congressmen who 
have warned against what is happening are 
prophets of gloom. 

The fact is that the Democratic Party in 
Congress has demonstrated its willingness 
to face up to present economic conditions 
and to support a program for a prosperous 
and vigorous economy. Just as the Demo- 
cratic Party has forgone political advantage 
at the water’s edge, so too have we forgone 
political advantage on matters affecting the 
well-being of our economy, Epithets have 
been hurled by those who would divert at- 
tention from the basic fact—the urgent need 
for a dynamic program which comprehends 
an expanding and prosperous economy. 

In this hour, when the world is sorely 
divided; when the free world is faced with 
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the unending menace of red aggression and 
when our country carries the heaviest burden 
in the fight to sustain the free world, the 
obligation of an opposition party is heavy and 
all embracing. The manner in which you 
have discharged your obligation is the meas- 
ure of your achievement. You have been a 
loyal, strong, effective and cooperative oppo- 
sition party and we Democrats throughout 
the country are proud of you. 

The Republicans in Congress seem still to 
be acting by reflex action. For 20 years 
their first instinct was to oppose, and they 
seem unable to drop that habit. They seem 
so used to being a minority party that it 
would seem a pity that we did not return 
them to that happy state as soon as possible. 

Not only do the Democrats out the 
country appreciate the work of the Demo- 
crats in Congress, but I venture to say that 
your work has not gone unnoticed by even 
those who strayed from the Democratic fold 
in the last election. We are approaching an 
election year in which the record of this Con- 
gress will play an important part. Your role 
in it may well be decisive. Again let me 
salute you in behalf of all Democrats for the 
manner in which you kept aloft the Demo- 
cratic banner and made it a rallying point 
for Democrats throughout the country who 
face the coming elections with confidence 
and enthusiasm, 


Resolution of Roosevelt Home 
Owners’ Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
I received from the Roosevelt Home 
Owners’ Club, of Chicago, III., com- 
menting on the high cost of food in this 
city. It appears to me to be quite timely. 
RESOLUTION OF ROOSEVELT Home OWNERS 

CLUBS at A REGULAR MEETING HELD ON APRIL 

8, 1954, AT CHICAGO, ILL. 

Whereas the Roosevelt Home Owners Club 
membership is made up of about 400 owners 
of small homes, the majority of them resid- 
ing in and owning property in the city of 
Chicago, county of Cook, and State of Mi- 
nois; 

' Whereas at a regular meeting held in the 
city of Chicago, county of Cook, and State 
of Illinois, on April 8, 1954, among other mat- 
ters taken up was the matter of the high 
cost of food in the city of Chicago, while the 
farmers in the countryside outside said city 
were receiving much lower prices for their 
produce than they were receiving formerly, 
notwithstanding the increase for their pro- 
duce as sold to the consumer in the city of 
Chicago; 

Whereas be it further— 

Resolved, That this matter be called to the 
attention of the Honorable Tuomas S. Gon- 
pon, Congressman in our district: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the matter of the disparity 
in prices as received by the farmer for his 
produce and that paid by the consumer in 
the city of Chicago for the same produce be 
called to the attention of the said Hon. 
THOMAS S. Gorpon, Congressman in our 
district, 

Roosrve.t HOME OWNERS CLUB, 
By WALTER KRAJEWSKI, President. 
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HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, May 3, 1954, the Select Committee 
To Investigate the Incorporation of the 
Baltic States Into the U. S. S. R., com- 
monly referred to as the Baltic Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, held hear- 
ings in Chicago on the means and tech- 
niques used by Soviet Russia in taking 
over Poland as a satellite nation, in vio- 
lation of the Yalta agreement. 

One of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee was Mr. Charles 
Rozmarek, president of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance and president of the 
Polish American Congress. It has been 
my honor and privilege to know Mr. 
Rozmarek personally for many years, 
and I am familiar with the tireless and 
devoted work he has done in behalf of 
the people of Poland. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD Mr. Rozmarek’s state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES ROZMAREK, PRESIDENT 
or THE POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CON- 
Gress BEFORE THE SELECT Commirree To 
INVESTIGATE THE INCORPORATION OF THE 
BALTIC States INTO THE U. S. S. R., May 3, 
1954 
I was immensely pleased when I learned of 

the formation of this congressional commit- 

tee. I was even more gratified when I 

learned recently that it had extended the 

scope of its investigations. I am sure that 

my feelings are shared, not only by 6 mil- 

lion Americans of Polish descent, but also 

by millions of other Americans who recog- 
nize the Communist danger and who are 
deeply concerned with the basic American 
concept of freedom and justice for all men. 

I welcome this committee to Chicago. 
More Americans of Polish descent live here 
than in any other city in the United States. 
I am sure that all of them welcome you here 
and appreciate your worthy and judicious 
efforts. My position as president of two of 
the largest Polish organizations, the Polish 
National Alliance and the Polish American 
Congress, qualifies me, I think, to speak in 
the name of all Americans of Polish descent. 

We appreciate, too, your thoughtful kind- 
ness in choosing today, which is Poland's 
national holiday, as the date of your first 
hearing, and we feel honored that you 
planned to take testimony from free Poles 
on this day. 

We Americans feel that the Polish case ts 
very important because Poland is the largest 
country in central-eastern Europe. During 
our generation we have witnessed two world 
wars which had commenced in Europe and 
in which Americans had to die. Poland is 
the key to peace in central Europe. It is, 
therefore, indispensable that she be free 
and independent. Without a free Poland 
there can be po peace in Europe. Moreover, 
& strong and independent democratic Poland 
is the first line of defense for the Western 
demecracies as well as America against 
totalitarian aggression. 

We, Americans of Polish descent, under- 
stood the Soviet intention and the Soviet 
policy long ago. I don’t have to quote our 
innumerable books, pamphlets, articies and 
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speeches in which we sounded our warn- this map which we interpreted as indicat 


ings. Beginning as early as 1939 I raised 
a voice of warning to such leaders as Roose- 
velt, Truman, Hull, Stetinius, Byrnes and 
Acheson against Soviet treachery. Unfortu- 
nately, for a long time our warnings were 
ignored. 

Alarmed at the turn of events, we Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent, organized the Polish 
American Congress at a great convocation 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., May 28, 29, 30 in 1944, 

In my keynote address to the 3,000 dele- 
gates assembled at this historic conclave, I 
stated that one of our objectives was “to 
express our unequivocal support of the 
American foreign policy based upon the At- 
lantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. The 
impartial application of the principles enun- 
ciated in the Atlantic Charter will assure a 
just and lasting peace to all the United 
Nations, among whom is our first and ever 
faithful ally- Poland.“ 

At that time I also said: “There have been 
disquieting indications of late that certain 
Americans, instead of leading all the Allied 
Nations toward a democratic future, are 
ready to push Poland, the Baltic countries, 
and other democratic nations into the sphere 
of a dictatorial power. 

“Those Americans seem to forget that 
pushing millions of people into the Russian 
orbit means forcing them to live under an 
antidemocratic government with its abhor- 
rent collectivism and with its one-party sys- 
tem run by a secret police force more efficient 
than the dreaded Gestapo, It means for 
these innocent people an endless suffering 
instead of a free, democratic life of their own 
choice. It means placing them behind prison 
bars. 

“Uniess we stand firmly by the sacred 
principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter, 
à third world war, worse than the present 
one, will be inevitable within our own gen- 
eration. 

“The people of America are sending war 
supplies to the Soviet Union with one spe- 
cific purpose—and that is—to be used ex- 
clusively for the defeat of our common 
enemy—Germany. We are not supplying 
the Soviets with American airplanes, tanks, 
and ammunition so as to enable her to di$- 
member Poland, the charter member of the 
United Nations. Nor are we sending Russia 
lend-lease equipment to enable her to oblit- 
erate the peaceful republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, or any other country whose 
only sin is a preference for democratic gov- 
ernment to an atheistic dictatorship.” 

On October 11, 1944, President Roosevelt 
received a delegation of the Polish American 
Congress at the White House. 

As spokesman for this group, I expressed 
fears that the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter which the United States had pledged 
to uphold were being abandoned to placate 
a rapacious ally, and I presented a strong 
plea of justice for martyred Poland. 

In conclusion I stated: “In view of the 
attitude of Soviet Russia to the Polish Gov- 
ernment, we ask for your assurance, Mr. 
President, that you will insist that neither 
an alien nor a puppet system of government 
shall be imposed upon Poland nor that any 
part of her population will ever be 
of or transferred against the really freely 
expressed will of the Polish people.” 

The President, in reply, expressed sym- 
pathy for our cause and stated that “Poland 
must be reconstituted as a great nation.” 
He also stated that “It is very important 
that the new Poland be one of the bulwarks 
of the structure upon which we hope to bulld 
® permanent peace.” The President prom- 
ised to take the necessary steps to insure 
Poland's independence. 

A photograph of this delogation together 
with the names of all present I am present- 
ing to this congressional committee. You 
will note in the background of this picture 
a large map of prewar Poland. It is sig- 
nificant that there was no Curzon line on 


ing President Roosevelt's approval of % 
strong, free Poland within her rightful pre- 
war boundaries. We did not know at the 
time that at Teheran an agreement had been 
made to surrender almost one-half of Poland 
with 15 million people to Russia. 

On October 28, 1944, a week before the 
national elections, President Roosevelt in- 
vited me for another conference in his pri- 
vate train in the Illinois Central Station at 
Chicago. 

Following this conference, I issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “During the visit of the 
Polish American Congress delegation to the 
White House on October 11, and during my 
conversation with the President on October 
28 in Chicago, hé assured me that he will 
carry out the pledges of the Democratic Party 
with regard to our foreign policy and that 
he will see to It that Poland is treated justly 
at the pence conferences.” 

The President had definitely assured mo 
that he would uphold the principles of thé 
Atlantic Charter and the four freedoms. He 
told me that he distrusted Stalin, as he had 
been fooled by him on several occasions. 

The President also expressed strong feat 
that Stalin might again team up with Hitler 
as he did at the beginning of the war, Let 
us win the war with Germany first,” he said 
After Hitler's defeat, he indicated that bô 
would know how to take care of Stalin. 

I wish to state that at this conference in 
Chicago I was shocked by the President's 
physical appearance. I told my close friends 
at the time that I believed that he had only 
& short time to live, 

About 3 months later we witnessed the 
spectacle of a sick President of the United 
States taking a dangerous and tedious long 
trip all the way to Russia for the Yalta Con* 
ference, where he was outwitted and out- 
maneuvered by the Soviets. 

It is to be noted that among those in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's advisory group at Yalta was 
the convicted perjurer, Alger Hiss. 

The most charitable interpretation I can 
give to President Roosevelt's role at Talta 
Was that he was a very sick man and perhaps 
did not know that he was signing a death 
warrant for the free people of Europe 
Asia. 

It is tragic, but nonetheless true, that 
American and British diplomacy, seemingly 
fascinated by the Soviet giant and distracted 
by a policy termed “war expediency,” did 
not properly or efficiently protect the in- 
terests of Poland. This, mind you, in spite 
of the clear obligations which both thé 
United States and Great Britain undertook 
with regard to their faithful ally. 

Let's look at the record. Great Britaln 
obligated herself by guaranties, which she 
gave to Poland on March 31, 1939; the British- 
Polish Mutual Assistance Pact of August 25 
1939; and by further assurances given dur“ 
ing the Battle of Britain where, incidentally: 
25 percent of all casualties were Polish fliers 
By her commitments, Great Britain gave hef 
solemn pledge to help Poland preserve hef 
independence. Great Britain commit ted her- 
self not to conclude any agreement with = 
third power concerning Poland, and espec- 
lally no agreement that might prove injur- 
fous to Poland, without first consulting th¢ 
legal Polish Government. In spite of all 
these assurances, agreements and commit 
ments, we now know from the memoirs writ” 
ten by Her Majesty's Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, that Great Britain conducted 
secret negotiations with the Soviet Union 
to the detriment of Poland's territorial and 
political integrity a long time before thë 
war ended. We now know that Great Britain 
concluded an agreement with the U. S. 8. R- 
first in secret at Teheran, and then openly 
at Yalta—an agreement that deprived 
of 49 percent of her prewar territories. And 
it was the same British Government that had 
promised to work for, not against, her trusted 
and loyal Polish ally, who forced on the 
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People of Poland the so-called coalition 
Lovernment—aà government led and con- 
ed tor the most part by the Kremlin's 
agents. 
mee, is with sadness and regret that we 
1 ericans must admit that the American 
ar leadership abandoned the principles of 
le Atlantic Charter—principles that mil- 
1 ms of American soldiers were giving their 
ves to uphold. 
1 Atlantic Charter, signed by 47 coun- 
ès, including the United States and our 
. Poland, teed that every nation 
Ould have a right to elect its own govern- 
ment. It was in violation of the Atlantic 
Arter that American leaders gave in to 
À t blackmail and that America became 
Pit to the farcical Council of Ambassa- 
8 This council was set up at the Yalta 
ceting, Its Job was to impose a govern- 
ut on the Polish nation. Acting against 
© Atlantic Charter, American leadership 
a ed the free Poles to join the Kremlin- 
ntrolled coalition Government of Poland. 
4 again to observe the principles of the 
ah antic Charter, American political leader- 
Ip, without the consent of the legal Polish 
vernment, decided in agreement with the 
Viet Union and Great Britain, to give to 
Ussia half of Poland. It didn't seem to oc- 
or to anyone to ask the 15 million people 
fastern Poland if they wanted to become 
tes Of the Soviet Union. “While the terri- 
rial changes in the enemy countries were 
th be decided at future peace conferences, 
1 a Surrender of half of the territory of the 
fi thful ally—the country that was first to 
rT the country that gave everything in 
fain common struggle against totalitarian- 
fer, "25 to take place before any peace con- 
q nce. If that were not bad enough, the 
anettion would be decided by third powers 
Psi. the legal Polish Government would have 
eh hand in the decision. And this is exactly 
At happened. 
11 879 Talta agreement does not bind the 
ranted States, It was never submitted for 
Staläcatlon to the Senate of the United 
as prescribed by the Constitution. Be- 
Ame it has no legal value, we, as free 
ps Ticans, will never cease to call for its ab- 
h Ute rejection. The Yalta agreement does 
bind and never has bound the Polish 
0 on or the legal Polish government, still 
aerating under the most dificult circum- 
ces in London, because the legal gover- 
Nt was never a party to the agreement. 
ang Cause of the perfidious Soviet methods 
ang Unfortunately because of the weakness 
lack of vision on the part of the western 
emocratic leadership, the Soviet Union has 
in ded its control over 600 million people 
Uae last 10 years. This means the Soviet 
Ple on now controls at least 800 million peo- 
; One-third of the human race. 
Meth, committee is now investigating the 
Viet Ods and injustices that enabled the So- 
bert Union to achieve this unprecedented im- 
the Rl power. It is extremely important that 
ung merican public knows of your work and 
beco tands its significance. America has 
me the decisive power In the free world. 


— and more Americans are becoming 
Now © of the Communist danger. May I say 


Ke at this hearing that you, Congressman 
by mi known and respected as you are 
misi OBS Of Americans for your uncompro- 
You as Support of the policy of Uiberation— 
or were the other distinguished gentlemen 

kidd committee, are the best proof of the 
has d Change, of the new awareness, that 
fs „haken place in this great Nation. That 
Amer Peaking in the name of 6 million 
to th, loans of Polish descent, I welcome you 
bort, dat city of Chicago, I pledge our sup- 
Ruch Con k Say we are proud that we have 


du. gentlemen. are preparing the case to- 
Or an international criminal trial, 
Sooner or later will send the world's 
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most vicious criminals to the gallows, I sub- 
mit, there are sufficient provisions under the 
present rules of the United Nations Charter 
to indict the Soviet Union for all her in- 
humanities in violation of the general prin- 
ciples of law recognized by civilized nations. 
The success of any such action now rests on 
the diligence with which you, gentlemen, 
pursue this unprecedented investigation. 
God bless your efforts. 


Oil Workers Union Protests Job 
Curtailment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said recently concerning the Na- 
tion's employment situation. I am in- 
cluding in my remarks today a letter ad- 
dressed by the Inter-Union Council, Oil 
Workers International Union, to the 
stockholders of the Tide Water Associa- 
ted Oil Co., which touches upon two very 
important developments. 

This protest points out that the com- 
pany has carried on a drastic curtail- 
ment of jobs within its plants without 
the normal reason of curtailed produc- 
tion or operations, and also the effect 
that imports of foreign oil by this com- 
pany is having on its employment of 
American labor. 

Company policy can account for some 
of this curtailment. But the impact 
made upon jobs by foreign oil imports 
is very significant. Considered in the 
light of the whole oil industry, the im- 
pact made on jobs by such imports in 
one company becomes a matter of grave 
concern. Permitted to go on unrestrict- 
ed, this trend can and will become a 
threat to the future stability of the do- 
mestic production of oil and could, in 
time of great emergency, make our na- 
tional defense a great deal more pre- 
carious. 

This is not an isolated company prob- 
lem. It is something that should be con- 
sidered along with many other danger 
signs in connection with the overall in- 
dustry security as regards foreign oil 
imports, 

The employees’ letter follows: 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned repre- 
sentatives of your employees, wish to bring 
to your attention a situation seriously af- 
fecting the lives of people who have given 
many years of their lives to the building and 
developing of the Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. 

Until recent months the number of em- 
ployees in our bargaining units exceeded 
5,000; within recent months your manage- 
ment has effected a drastic curtailment 80 
that now over 1,000 of your employees have 
been laid off, and additional employees 
have been retired without haying their 
positions filled by new employees. For 
example, until recent months your Bay- 
onne, N. J. refinery employed approximately 
1,900 people, and now it employs about 1,225 
people in our bargaining units. Of this num- 
ber, 120 were retired, and the balance laid 
off. This is a reduction of 675 people in this 
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one refinery alone. In our Mid-Continent 
area we represented approximately 270 peo- 
ple. We now represent 170, and this is a 
curtailment of 100 people. In your west coast 
division we represented approximately 2,830 
people, and now we represent around 2,500. 
This is a curtallment of around 330 people. 

Now if this situation was brought about 
by financial reverse of your company, we 
could understand it; or if it was brought 
about by a lessening of your production in 
the oil fields, we could understand it, but let 
us restate to you the actual case. 

For the year 1953 your sales have Increased 
approximately $56 million over 1952; your 
profits before taxes Increased $4 million, and 
your net profits increased almost $5 million. 
Your surplus for the year increased $6 mil- 
lion, and the net worth of your company 
went up $22 million. 

During this tremendously profitable year 
of 1953 you reduced the number of your em- 
ployees by 809, which was a 7.1-percent de- 
crease In employment, but your net profit on 
your investment went up 1.4 percent; your 
net profit on sales went up 0.5 percent, but 
most important, your net profit per man- 
hour of production Increased from $1.32 in 
1952, to $1.69 in 1953—an increase of 37 
cents per man-hour. 

Now during this same year when your 
profit per man-hour had gone up 37 cents, 
and when you had decreased the number of 
your employees by 809, your runs to the 
stills, or dally through-put, had Increased by 
20. percent. 

Also during this period of curtailment of 
manpower in your operations in the United 
States, your employees discovered through 
articles in the newspapers, that your com- 
pany has budgeted tremendous amounts of 
money to bring back on stream the plants 
and facilities of the Mitsubishi Oil Co., Ltd., 
a Japanese corporation, of which the Tide 


Water Associated Oil Co. owns 50 percent of 


the stock. This is the corporation that fed 
the Japanese navies and armies with petro- 
leum products during the Second World War. 
Your employees wonder if products of this 
corporation are to be used to compete with 
products developed and produced in the 
United States. The notoriously low wages of 
foreign oll companies seriously disturb em- 
ployees in the United States, especially when 
we see expansion in foreign operations and 
curtailments going on at home, A 

The thing which disturbs us is the Im- 
portation of foreign crude oil into this coun- 
try while at the same time employees of the 
American companies are being laid off. Last 
year we imported 236.6 million barrels of 
crude oll into this country, a gain of 27 mil- 
lion, or approximately 13 percent over 1952— 
and this in a period when American com- 
panies were curtailing thelr employees in 
the United States. 

We also understand that the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. has a 5-year agreement to 
purchase crude oll produced by Pacific West- 
ern in the neutral zone of Saudi Arabia 
Kuwait, and from May to December of 1953 
imported an average of 13,000 barrels a day 
into your Avon refinery in California. 

Now the position of the trade union move- 
ment has never been that it has the right 
to tell management how to operate its busi- 
ness, but we do feel we have a right and a 
moral obligation to call to the attention of 
the company, and especially the stockholders 
thereof, these matters which directly affect 
the lives of their employees and their tenure 
of employment with a company. Your em- 
ployees have given many years of their lives 
in helping you to build the Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. into a very large and success- 
ful corporation. Their years of faithful sery- 
ice has been made possible by having the 
Tidewater Associated Oll Co. operate as a 
successful corporation, but your company, 
as well as our unions, recognize that no cor- 
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poration can be successful without having 
well-satisfied and cooperative workers, be- 
cause your workers in the past have been 
cooperative and have worked harmoniously 
with your management in bringing about an 
efficient-running organization. The proof is 
that you have realized an ever-improving 
position in your profits. 

We ask that you as a company, desist from 
this drastic curtailment program; that you 
accept your responsibility as a mighty cor- 
poration, and help to bring about full and 
stable employment, not only within the 
United States, but especially within each of 
the communities where your main plants and 
facilities are located. Certainly you recog- 
nize that a responsibility is yours in doing 
your corporation’s share in maintaining a 
stabilized economy in this country. 

We ask that you not only stop this cur- 
tallment program, but that you also restaff 
your plants so that no employee is required 
to work under conditions which might not 
be considered completely safe. By the cur- 
tallment of your maintenance crews, it is 
the feeling of the balance of your employees, 
that you have brought about conditions 
wherein adequate maintenance is not being 
performed, and that equipment is therefore 
not safe to operate. 

The undersigned representatives of the 
employees in your operations throughout the 
United States and acting by their direction, 
recommend to you your serious consideration 
of correcting the inequities which the ac- 
tions of your management has brought about. 

The members of our organizations are dis- 
turbed by the complete lack of security which 
all of them feel as a result of such curtail- 
ment. This drastic curtailment seriously 
endangers the safety and well-being of the 
employees. Continued action of this nature 
will destroy any spirit of cooperation which 
exists between the employees and your com- 
pany. 

The urgency and seriousness of the situa- 
tion demands immediate and appropriate 
relief for the people affected. By comply- 
ing with the requests urged herein, the 
company can exact for itself a more her- 
monious relationship in its vital labor rela- 
tions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joseph Ellingson, United Petroleum 
Workers, New York, New Jersey; 
Charles Gaffney, Avon Refinery, Oil 
Workers International Union, CIO; 
Lioyd Zimmerman, Westside Pipeline, 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO; 
Charles Florence, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas Division, Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO; Adam Sadowsk!, Bayonne 
Refinery, Employees Association of 
Bayonne, Inc.; Henry Prairle, Ventura 
Production Department, Oil Workers 
International Union, CIO; Charles F. 
Armin, Coordinator, Tide Water Inter- 
Union Council; Louis Guido, United 
Petroleum Workers, New York, New 
Jersey; James McKune, Bayonne Re- 
finery, Employees Association of Ba- 
yonne, Inc.: Armand Monlux, Avon 
Refinery, Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO; Richard Jones, Avon Re- 
finery, Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO; Jack Griebel, Los Angeles 
Basin, Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO; James A. Morgan, Inter- 
national Representative, Oil Workers 
International Union, CIO, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRAN: , STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that. 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an Index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rxconn with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp Is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript 18 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished - Proofs of “leave to 
print” and adyance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. - 

10. Official reporters. The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CoNGrEessionaL Rxcond which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 1820, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above). 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered- 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recoxp and shall be linecuts omiy- 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp 1 
made up for printing and binding 30 day’ 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publie 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee? 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist oniy 
of corrections of the original copy and sh 
not include deletions of correct mate 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Neely, Matthew M., W. Va 


Pastore, John O., R. 1 > 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mien 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A, Willis, Va- 
Russell, Richard B., Gd 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J.-Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 
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Sparkman, John J., Ala._..4920 Upton St, 
Stennis, John C., Miss- 
Symington, Stuart, Mo 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., N. H 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah 
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Wiley, Alexander, Ws 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak. - Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and 
Clements, 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson, 
Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs, 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Burke. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Hoey, Kerr, Frear, and Long. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs, 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Hum- 
hrey, Jackson, Kennedy, Symington, and 

nnon. 

Committee on Intertor and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Smathers, Clements, Jackson, and Daniel. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, Duft, Purtell, 


Payne, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Johnson of 
Colorado, Magnuson, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, 
Pastore, Monroney, and Smathers, 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs, Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan, 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Mrs. Bowring. Messrs. Murray, Hill, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. 
Johnston of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, 
Monroney, Daniel, and Lennon, 


Committee on Public Works 
Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke, 
Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
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Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
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Mr, Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
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Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
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OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 
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UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
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District of Columbia; Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, District of Columbia, 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial ctreutt; Mr. Justice Burton. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
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Fourth judicial circuit: Mr, Chief Justice 
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Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
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Ninth judicial ctrouit: Mr. Justice las. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Call- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 
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or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


ly OF MARYLAND 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


wet: BEALL. Mr. President, last Sat- 
the y evening the State of Maryland and 
Disto Ple of the First Congressional 
orab ct were honored to have the Hon- 
of ae Josxrn W. MARTIN, JR., Speaker 
© House, deliver an address. 
tapPeaker MARTIN paid very complimen- 
Nuten“ deserving tribute to Epwarp T. 
trict who represents the First Dis- 
Shor, and the people of the Eastern 
re are extremely proud of TED 
— and are fully aware of the able 
—— has represented them and of the 
his Ped ae has been to the Congress and 


In try. 
his address Speaker MARTIN gave a 
— report on the progress of the 
Ower administration, and I per- 
ey believe that it is a record of which 
ery Republican can be proud. 
touting the congressional campaign 
Republican Party will run on its 
Stan: and I think that record will 
d the scrutiny of the electorate. 
President, I ask unanimous con- 
that the address be printed in the 
dix of the RECORD. 


Was re being no objection, the address 
as Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 


BY Hon. Josxyn W. MARTIN, JR., OF 

——— SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 

TATIVES, AT A DINNER MEETING OF 

— REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 

ta Orot. COUNTY, AT THE ARMORY, ELKTON, 
„Max 8, 1954 


wae is a great pleasure for me to be in Elkton 


Meet with the fine folks of Cecil County, 
1 e the Nation's oldest political divisions. 
With’ have a very good time when I am 
or eee of the great Free State 
and. 
this especially pleased to be present at 
Risto, o endid Republican gathering in an 
tion ic community in a really historic sec- 
tt ot our country. i 

10 Te is gratifying to come to a section which 
T. Presented in Congress so ably by EDWARD 
— You people are fortunte to have 
dut 2 Of the caliber of Ten Mun watching 
ha, p Your interests in Washington. He 
Uver n a great aid to me in working to put 
the Republican program. He is a mem- 
imme the Appropriations Committee, a most 
Your t congressional assignment. With 
üp votes. you will be able to express your 
Ppreciation of his years of service in Wash- 
n, and I know you will coninue him in 

15 by a big majority. 
fy aoud like to emphasize that Tep MILLER 
Toray 8 zealous in advancing what is good 
to agin district. In this connection, I want 
respo m that he led the fight and is chiefly 
nabe for the White House approving 


sen 
Fia 
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an appropriation of $96 million for the im- 
provement of the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal. 

You people of Maryland are deeply inter- 
ested in what is being done for our country 
and for our people by the Republican Con- 
gress and the Eisenhower administration. I 
propose tonight to make a personal report 
on just what accomplishments have been 
made by your new team in Washington, 

Sixteen short but eventful months ago, 
the Eisenhower administration and the 83d 
Republican Congress took office in Wash- 
ington. You heard much talk about the 
“mess” in Washington during the last cam- 
paign. But at that time we were unable 
to comprehend the extent of the “mess.” 
The Republicans inherited a Government 
riddled with scandals and the stains of cor- 
ruption blemishing the halls and corridors 
of Government agencies. 

The Republicans inherited waste and in- 
efficiency simply beyond belief. The Re- 
publicans inherited fumbling and bungling 
doctrines of socialistic planners that were 
shaking the financial foundations of our 
Government. In short, there was a gigantic 
house-cleaning job to be done right off the 
bat. 

Well, I want to emphasize right now that 
there has been a clean-up in Washington, 
When President Eisenhower made his ap- 
pointments, he put a premium on honesty 
and integrity. The happy hunting days of 
the “fixer” and the “percentage” boys are 
done. Anyone transacting business in Wash- 
ington today knows that a new atmosphere 
prevails, Once again all of us, Republicans 
or Democrats, can rightfully take pride in 
the high standards existing in your new 
Federal Government. 

That is an accomplishment that I know 
you will want to emphasize in the campaign 
days ahead, 

To achieve progress, there must be a well- 
defined goal, The Republicans have that 
goal and a program for its achievement. 

President Eisenhower, in outlining his pro- 
gram, said that its prime objective is “the 
building of a stronger America.” “A stronger 
America,” the President said, is “a nation 
whose every citizen has reason for bold hope; 
where effort is rewarded and prosperity is 
shared; where freedom expands and peace 
is secure." 7 

The President detailed his program in a 
series of messages to Congress. I want to 
say right now that never before in my years 
of service in Washington have we had a 
President who has done so much to cooperate 
and work in harmony with the Congress. 
The President does not believe in the as- 
sumption of dictatorial powers by the Chief 
Executive. He is a champion of the prin- 
ciple of coequality among the three branches 
of the government, the legislative, the execu- 
tive and the judicial. 

The President's recommendations were re- 
celved with a real spirit of harmony and 
cooperation by the Republican Congress. 
Thus a “new team” came into being in 
Washington—a Congress and a President 
working hand in hand toward the better- 
ment of America. 

I am going to tell you good Republicans 
just what actually and positively has been 
accomplished by the “new teami” in Wash- 
ington. I know that you are interested and 
will want to pass these facts on to your fel- 
low workers and to your neighbors, 


A key pledge of President Eisenhower and 
the Republican Congress was to eliminate 
the wasteful spending and cut out the fat. 
Harry Truman had prepared and submitted 
a budget to the new administration and the. 
new Congress which he said could not be cut 
a thin dime, The “new team” went to work 
together on the Truman budget and reduced 
it by $14 billion. Just think of it—#$14 bil- 
lion of waste and unnecessary expenditure 
cut out of a single budget. Your Republican 
Government did this without sacrificing a 
single essential Government service. In 
plain fact, we are giving the people far better 
service and they are getting more for their 
tax dollar, 

The cut of $14 billion from the Truman 
budget made it possible for a reduction of 
10 percent in Federal income taxes beginning ~ 
January 1, 1954. This was the first break 
in the long, long trend of ever-increasing 
taxes. 

But your “new team” in Washington was 
not satisfied with just this 10 percent re- 
duction. 

We went to work to fulfill the campaign 
pledges of lower taxes and tax revision. 
Consequently, I can tell you tonight that 
we have provided a tax saving to every 
American earner, every American family. 

The bulk of the savings has gone to tlie 
individual, not to business enterprise, as you 
would be led to believe by the walling ex- 
ponents of tax, tax, spend, and tax. 

Facts speak for themselves. As of today, 
Republican administration policies and Re- 
publican congressional action have resulted 
in a total of $7,400,000,000 in tax savings. 
More than two-thirds of this tremendous 
amount of savings goes directly into the 
pockets of the wage-earner and family and 
other individuals. This is based on the tax 
reductions which have already gone into ef- 
fect, plus those proposed in the House-passed 
tax revision bill. ; 

In addition, that portion which directly 
benefits business provides the means for ad- 
ditional plant expansion, the investment 
that creates new jobs, and a more free and 
independent economy. Our prosperity de- 
pends upon jobs for every American who 
wants to work. A tax policy which provides 
more jobs is in the best interests of every- 
one in America. J z 

The reduction of individual income taxes 
on January 1 saved the taxpayers $3 billion. 
Next, the excess-profits-tax burden on busi- 
ness. was eliminated, which saved $2 billion. 

Then on April 1, the Republican Congress 
reduced excise taxes as much as 50 percent 
in a great many items of dally need. This 
provided an additional $1 billion for our tax- 
payers to spend for the things they need and 
want. The Republicans cut the excise tax 
on a great many Items of everyday use. The 
tax on local telephone service was cut from 
15 to 10 percent, the tax on long distance 
calls was cut from 25 to 10 percent The 


transportation tax was cut from 15 to 10 


percent. The tax on powder, lipstick, and 
other tollet goods was cut from 20 to 10 per- 
cent. The tax on handbags and wallets was 
also cut from 20 to 10 percent, as was the 
tax on electric light bulbs. 

Next, the Republican House Ways and 
Means Committee completed the most com- 
prehensive overhauling of our tax laws that 
has been done in the past 50 years. On the 
floor of. the House, the Republican Party 
supported this tax-saving measure whole- 
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heartedly. But for that support, it would 
not have passed. The House bill will pro- 
vide another $1,400 million in tax savings 
during its first full year of operation. 

This Republican tax savings bill benefits 
every segment of our population from the 
young to the old. The bill increases to 
$1,200 the income tax exemption for retired 
school teachers, firemen, policemen, and 
others living on set incomes as a result of 
their long and faithful service. 

The bill also provides for a $600 exemption 
for each child regardless of that child's in- 
come, a provision that enables a tax-paying 
parent to encourage his children to work 
during summer vacations without losing 
them as income tax deductions. 

The bill increases the amount everyone 
can deduct from tax payments for medical 
expenses and also allows a working parent 
to deduct $600 for expenses incurred in car- 
ing for children under 10 years of age. 

These are more Republican achievements 
you can talk about. 3 

The $7,400 million tax saving brought 
about by cooperation between the Eisen- 

. hower administration and the Republican 
Congress is the biggest in the history of our 
Nation. 

We all know what inflation has done to 
the dollar and to the everyday life of the 
American people. Your Republican admin=- 
istration pledged itself to do everything pos- 
sible to bring a halt to inflation. This has 
been done. For the first time since 1940, 
the steady decline in the value of the dollar 
has been stopped. 

During 1954, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has actually gone up. A halt has 
been brought to the spiral of constantly 
climbing prices. This is evident almost 
every time you now go to the store to make 
a purchase. 

Just how did the Republicans stop infla- 
tion? One of the first acts of your new Re- 
publican team back in February and March 
of 1953 was to throw price and wage con- 
trols out the window. This ended a 12-year 
period of regimentation which had hand- 
cuffed and stifled our economy. 

Through the removal of these artificial re- 
straints, production was stimulated, and the 
increased supply of goods and services which 
resulted had a great deal to do with pushing 
prices downward. It was simply the old story 
of supply and demand doing an effective job 
in a free market. 

Our economy drive also had much to do in 
bringing a halt to inflation. In the past ad- 
ministration a great part of the pressure 
which kept sending living costs upward came 
from the Federal Government's wasteful 
spending and the policy of constant borrow- 
ing. This means of operation simply pumped 
more and more paper money and credit into 
the bloodstream of the Nation's economy, 
consequently forcing prices ever upward. 

The real victim of inflation was the person 
of limited means, wage earners, farmers, re- 
tired persons, and the like, Naturally, these 
are the people who have the least amount of 
leeway in their budgets to take care of con- 
stantly rising prices. 

By halting ruinous Inflation, President 
Eisenhower and the Republican 


have rendered a great service to all of the - 


people, but most particularly to those in the 
lower-income brackets and those of limited 
means. 

Let's take a look now at the economic pic- 
ture. It is a fact that 1953 was the most 
prosperous year in United States history, 
That is a matter of unassailable record. 

The next fact is that this year of 1954 
seems likely to be the second best year in 
history. Of course, we'd like to have this 
year set another record, but we also think 
having the second best year is a pretty fine 
accomplishment. 

And there ts this difference: We are no 
longer at war. We are making the transition 
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from 14 years of war, preparation for war, 
and the aftermath of war to what we hope 
will be permanent peace, 

The transition will not be easy. It entails 
the best that is in all of us, and it entails 
sacrifice by some. But war also entalls sac- 
rifice—very great sacrifice—for millions of 
human beings. We can all be thankful now 
that this kind of sacrifice is not being de- 
manded today. 

Let us also keep a sense of perspective. 
There are pluses as well as minuses in the 
present situation. And, despite the efforts 
of some of our opponents to talk the coun- 
try into recession, the pluses still far out- 
number the minuses. 

Unemployment declined by 260,000 during 
the month of April, reversing a trend which 
began last October. Employment in- 
creased by nearly half a million during the 
month, as measured during the week ending 
April 10. The agencies which watch these 
developments reported “there was evidence 
that unemployment continued to decline as 
the month progressed.” There are today 
approximately 60% million people gainfully 
employed in our country. This effectively 
answers the partisan politicians who are 
chanting the country Is headed for the 
bowwows. 

While it 1s still too early to be absolutely 
certain that the economic adjustment has 
run its course, we do know that the steps 
already taken by the Congress and the Eis- 
enhower administration are paying off in 
strong signs of improvement. These steps 
include the tax cuts and a number of other 
monetary actions, A 

The Federal Reserve Board has made pos- 
sible easier borrowing by business and con- 
sumers by making sure that banks have a 
plentiful supply of credit for those who wish 
to borrow. The Treasury is managing the 
national debt at the lowest interest rates 
in many years, and this helps keep interest 
rates down for borrowers. The Treasury is 
doing its financing so as not to compete 
with other borrowers, 

One very noticeable effect of these positive 
steps Is the record construction boom, which 
is generating high activity throughout the 
economy and creating many thousands of 
Jobs. 

I belleve that we should look at all the 
facts in our economic picture, put them in 
their true perspective, and then apply the 
weight of logic and reason. If this is done, 
I am confident the Nation will be able to 
size up its current problems as they truly 
exist, and we will be able to bring them 
to solution. 

I told you about the ending of the scan- 
dals and the restoration of confidence and 
faith in your Federal Government. In this 
connection, there has been a rebuilding of 
Government ethics of another nature. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his campaign promised 
a cleanout of disloyal persons from the Fed- 
eral payroll, He was not long in office when 
at his direction the Government adopted a 
strict new security program that was de- 
signed to clean out the Reds, the leftwing- 
ers, fellow travelers, and other security risks. 

President Eisenhower's program was based 
on the principle that working for the Gov- 
ernment is not a right, but is a high privi- 


~ lege, and that anybody whose background or 


record did not meet the new security tests 
did not belong in the Government. 

The latest report on the operations of this 
new security program revealed that 2,429 
Government employees have been separated 
from their jobs. 

Your new Republican team is completing 
a job of reorganizing the Federal Govern- 
ment which was started by the Republican 
80th Congress back in 1947. One of the 
first acts of the 83d Congress was to amend 
the Reorganization Act, extending the au- 
thority of the President to streamline Goy- 
ernment agencies up to April 1, 1955. A bit 
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later, another bill was enacted which re- 
created the Hoover Commission originally 
established by the 80th Congress, giving the 
new group broader powers and jurisdiction 
to bring about efficiency in Government. 

Under the new laws Congress has passed 
10 plans for reorganizing and streamlining 
the Federal Government, Task forces of the 
new Hoover Commission are hard at work on 
new reorganization proposals, the enactment 
of which will mean a saving in tax dollars 
to the American people. 

Another commission {s making a study to 
untangle relations among Foderal, State, and 
local governments in order to come up with 
ways to save money and at the same time 
give better service. 

The Republican Congress acted quickly and 
vigorously in matters affecting the health of 
the Nation. As one of its first acts in 1953, 
Congress created a new executive Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, with Cab- 
inet rank. Three other important health 
measures have been enacted by the House. 
One provides Federal aid to State and local 
governments for construction of hospitals 
and health centers. The second, enacted in 
March 1954, extends and expands for 3 years 
the survey and construction of hospital fa- 
cilities throughout the country. The third, 
enacted just last week, gives the States more 
authority and leeway in the use of Federal 
grants-in-aid for public health services, in- 
cluding the fight on cancer, tuberculosis. 
heart disease, and mental health. This bill 
will simplify an outmoded patchwork of 
Federal grants and will streamline Federal 
aid to improve health in States and com- 
munities where it is most needed. 

House committee hearings have laid the 
groundwork for improving and expanding 
social security. 

The finest highway Improvement bill in ® 
decade has been enacted into law. 

Agricultural committees {n both Houses 
are working on an improved-farm program 
in the best interests of all the people—farn’ 
ers and city folk alike. 

You realize, of course, that the daily grind 
of the efficient mill in Washington doesn't 
produce every 24 hours results which are 
screamed by headlines. But they are re- 
sults, and they all are a pattern of the pro- 
gram for progress and achievement. 

We have made notable achievements in two 
other fields—national defense and foreign 
policy. These new policies in the most im- 
portant sphere of national defense and vital 
foreign policy operations have been called the 
New Look. I want to say that's the kind of 
New Look that best fits our interests. 

President Eisenhower appointed an entiré 
new set of military leaders, including the 
Joints Chiefs of Staff. They have given in- 
tensive study to our military position 
haye come up with-a revised, up-to-the 
minute strategy. 

This strategy is based on two realities. The 
first of these is that the Kremlin’s master 
plan is to dominate the world, including 
the United States. The second reality is on 
the favorable side: It is that nuclear weapons 
and alrpower give us astonishing powers to 
deter aggression. Our main defense today 18 
the Kremlin's knowledge that if it should be 
foolish enough to launch war upon us, we will 
retaliate in massive proportions, At the samé 
time, we are building our own continent! 
defenses to make doubly certain of your 
safety. 

With our strategy based on the twin facts 
of atomic weapons and far-ranging alrpower, 
we have been able to bring defense costs 
down to a level which can be supported fot 
whatever period is necessary. This means 
in simple language, that we will be able to 
protect ourselves from Communist aggres- 
sion as long as that menace lasts; and we 
will not be risking bankruptcy and prostra- 
tion in the process, 

Under this strategy, we are building thé 
Air Force to a record strength, and we are 
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A. 
Mam engthening the Army, Navy, and 
Modern Spe all down the line with more 
Rigues. Weapons and more advanced tech- 
add are building for the long pull—for long- 
Safe 8 We will keep America strong, 
ger aay secure as long as the slightest dan- 
Secretary 
Tese Dulles is valiantly struggling to 
the United States and the world from 
‘astrous policy of appeasement, a policy 
Inatic, Permitted the Soviets to gain dom- 
We A of Asian countries one by one. 
Recessite struggling to arouse Aslans to the 
ty of banding together to resist the 
y march of communism. With Paki- 
A Thailand, Burma, Cambodia, Laos, 
Korea, the Philippines, Japan, and 


s 


SER 


i 


united in a common cause and 
upported by the United States, Great 
France, Australia, and New Zealand, 
gent can be won and probably without 
a aingle shot. 
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American combination would not require 
Aslastics foot soldiers, There are sufficient 
erly to provide the manpower if prop- 
army mupped and trained. And an Asiatic 
elimina enting for Asiatic freedom would 
This te the tag of American imperialism. 
1 Organization can and would win free- 
freeg, or every country. People fighting for 
tor SH cannot be defeated. It's a fine Ideal 
is ents ch Secretary Dulles struggles, and he 
Wish : ed to the support of all people who 
Ablage štop Communist aggression and keep 


Do ae reported to you briefly just what 
for new Government has been able to do 
Of the people of our great country in 
Tain of 16 months. 
bllahneerely believe that they are accom- 
But nts of which all of us can be proud. 
Must there is still much to be done. We 
ang 22 & Republican Congress in 1955 
Pub 586 which will support our great Re- 
an President and complete the job he 
The’ out to do. 
Ingto, American people have today in Wash- 
tolemnj oa administration and a Congress 
Pledges y dedicated to fulfill all of their 
The and promises. 
Repup Publican administration and the 
om m can Congress are committed to econ- 
£overnment, to the lessening of bur- 
Mur ge taxes, to crack down on the Com- 
the ists, to Oust those who are disloyal, to 
Uilding of a mighty military defense to 
f ne Nation strong, to the continuation 
Tener foreign policy which restores us to our 
based d Place in the world, and to a peace 
n prosperity for all. 
dent = word to you who believe in Presl- 
Prospe mhower and his purpose to build a 
Bae America and a peaceful world. 
fair nhower program will not be given a 
Buby nance for success unless there is a Re- 
the Pas Majority in both the House and 
branch ats. Democratic control of either 
bafle Would unquestionably scuttled and 
ett carrying out of his worthy ob- 


Race only effective way to support President 
Congres is to give him a Republican 


l Post Office a Public Service or Public 
Utility? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


iy OF MINNESOTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Speak HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
er, on March 18, 1954, I issued a 
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separate minority report protesting the 
enactment of H. R. 6052, a postal rate 
increase bill, at this time, and in view of 
more recent developments, I take this 
occasion to emphasize my opposition to 
such enactment in this term of Congress. 

I feel that we should refresh our 
memories somewhat in this deliberation 
and in this connection, I wish to point 
out that on September 7, 1951, during 
the debate on the floor of the Senate 
concerning the last postal rate increase 
measure there was a great deal of un- 
certainty as to the validity of the figures 
presented by the Post Office Department. 
I quote the Honorable Senator FRANK 
CARLSON, from page 11254 of that Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

There is a great deal of doubt in the 
minds of many of us as to the methods used. 


We should like very much to spend a great 


deal of time in studying the cost ascertain- 
ment methods, to see whether the Post Of- 
fice Department is using a system which is 
fair to the various types of mail and in the 
distribution of the mail. 


Although the postal rate increase bill 
was passed in 1951, the outgrowth of 
these deliberations, having to do with 
uncertainty as to the Post Office De- 
partment presentation, was the intro- 
duction and passage of Senate Resolu- 
tion 49 calling for a thorough study of 
the Post Office Department and its 
methods. This measure was passed by 
the Senate in the first session of the 
83d Congress. The work under this 
resolution has been completed, and I 
am pleased to report that the Senate 
has authorized the issuance of the re- 
port of the Advisory Council to the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, which was established by Senate 
Resolution 49. As a member of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I have had an opportunity 
to review, as anyone has, this report 
and believe it to be a very thorough 
and complete report on the Post Office 
Department. 

If there was reluctance to pass the 
last postal rate increase bill because 
of the uncertainty of the facts pre- 
sented by the Post Office Department, 
it seems to me unwise to pass another 
rate increase at this time. The Carlson 
committee report provides a basis for 
a long-range solution to the many prob- 
lems dealing with postal rates, and I feel 
that full study and attention should be 
given this document before further con- 
sideration is given to H. R. 6052, the 
pending postal rate increase bill. 

On March 31 the Postmaster General 
issued a companion report entitled, 
Financial Policy for the Post Office 
Department.” It is interesting to note 
that both the Advisory Council and the 
Post Office Department ask the Con- 
gress to establish a definite postal policy 
as a basis for resolving the many prob- 
lems pertaining to the postal rate con- 
troversy. In this connection I caH the 
attention of the Congress to a state- 
ment from the Postmaster General's re- 
port, contained on page 108 of that 
document: 

(D) A permanent expression of postal 
policy is overdue: Clearly, a reconsideration 
of the basic charter of the Post Office is over- 
due. Congressional action is necessary to 
define its service objectives, to establish a 
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rate-making philosophy, to give more free- 
dom to management, and generally to pro- 
vide all reasonable means of achieving an 
efMficient and lwo-cost postal system. Con- 
tinuing uncertainty, contention, political 
expediency, and partial measures (or no 
measures at all) add up to legislative inef- 
fectiveness. The present Congress can make 
history if it finds and adopts a permanent 
and sensible course of action for the future, 


It may take some time for the Mem- 
bers of Congress to acquaint themselves 
with both the Advisory Council and the 
Post Office Department’s reports. These 
should be fully and carefully studied be- 
fore any further action is taken on postal 
rates because now we have a basis for a 
permanent solution to this perennial 
controversy. I, for one, am satisfied that 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee's report is an outstanding job. 
I feel that Senator Cartson and his com- 
mittee should be heartened by the extent 
to which there are protests to the find- 
ings of the Advisory Council. 


The Postmaster General's proposed 
policy statement asked that the Congress 
consider the Post Office a “public utility” 
but this seems to straddle the issue of 
whether the Post Office Department is 
a business or a service. The Advisory 
Council to the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee calls for a policy 
in which the Post Office Department will 
be termed a service.“ 

The report of the Post Office Depart- 
ment sets forth certain statements to the 
effect that the incremental cost principle 
is invalid for postal purposes. The Post- 
master General's report, on page 133, 
states: 

Nowhere in the early history of the Post 
Office is there any implication by the Con- 
gress that any class of mail should be en- 
titled to be a burden on any other class of 
mall, or that other classes of mail should be 
considered as merely incidental items to 
first-class in the function of the postal 
service, 


However, elsewhcre in the Post Office 
Department's report this objection seems 
to be fully dissipated. In discussing the 
fixing of rates by formula pricing, on 
page 115, the Post Office report makes 
the following statement: 

6. First-class mail and airmail, being pre- 
mium services, should, between them, absorb 
as an addition to allocated cost an amount 
equal to the sum of: (1) the loss on foreign 
malls and special services (except such por- 
tion as is computed to relate to other classes 
of mails); (2) the discount from cost on 
second-class mail; and (3) the discount from 
cost on third-class mail, 


Elsewhere in his report, on page 159, 
the Postmaster Gencral, in referring to 
an item of $53 million for loss on regis- 
try, insurance, collect-on-delivery, and 
other special services, makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Post Omce feels that the rates being 
charged may be at the maximum that the 
traffic can bear, although further studies are 
being made. It also believes that, since these 
are auxiliary services, any losses on them 
should be supported by revenues from other 
classes of mail with the greatest percentage 
of responsibility going to first-class. 


In light of the foregoing, I suggest that 
the Post. Office Department is in error, 
and I further maintain that they are also 
in error in insisting that the present rate 
bill should be passed immediately. 
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This seems to be contrary to the intent 
of Congress as set forth back in 1951 and 
as realized in the work of the Advisory 
Council to the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. The Postmas- 
ter General presented a bill to Congress 
before the Senate study was completed. 
One can only conclude that it was based 
on patchwork and guesswork. We should 
not hastily pass a bill before the real 
facts are known. Let us not subject the 
American people and important seg- 
ments of our business structure to in- 
creased expenses in this critical time in 
our economy until we have the facts. 
Let us defer action on H. R. 6052, the 
postal-rate-increase bill, 


Fiftieth Year Jubilee of the Juvenile Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Slovak Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on May 2 
I had the privilege of attending the 50th 
year jubilee of the juvenile division of 
the Pennsylvania Slovak Union held in 
the Hotel Sterling in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The supreme officers and directors of 
this union are listed as are the program 
of the jubilee and a brief history of the 
juvenile division: 

SUPREME OFFICERS AND Dmecrors OF THE 

PENNSYLVANIA SLOVAK UNION 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. Bendik, R. C. 
spiritual adviser; Rev. John Koval, G. C. 
spiritual adviser; Hon, John Kmetz, honorary 
president; Stephen J. Tkach, president; John 
Slivovsky, first vice president; Martin Desht, 
second vice president; Martin Podskoch, Sr., 
secretary; Joseph Simkovich, treasurer. 

Michael Bonchonsky, president of trustees; 
Stephen J. Kavulich, secretary of trustees; 
John Istvan, Thomas Onzik, Mat Rusnak, 
Andrew Dzurek, trustees, 

Joseph J, Puhy, editor of official organ, 
Bratstvo; Paul R. Selecky, Esq., legal adviser; 
Dr. John J. Bendik, medical adviser, 


PRoGRAM 
America—HejJ Slovaci Assembly 


Invocation._Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. Bendick 
Spiritual adviser 


Toast master Martin Podskoch, Jr. 
President, Rev. Matthew Jankola district 
W Stephen J. Tkach 


Supreme president, Pennsylvania Slovak 
Union 


Greetings: —. — Francis Parrish 
Junior Branch No. 3, Hazelton, Pa. 
Oresting as -Bernice Zavada 


Junior Branch No, 105, Exeter Boro, Pa. 


Slovak address_Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 8. Sobota 
Honorary spiritual adviser 


Vocal selectlons Michael Malenda 
Remarks_....Congressman EDWARD J. BONIN 
Remarks SPANO Rev. Leo J. Flood, C.S.C, 
President, King's College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wr EEA EES, Hon. John Mikula 
Introduction of Under Secretary of the 
r ESA Hon. John T, Kmetz 
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Address Hon. John Slezak 
Under Secretary of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 


Address Hon. John S. Fine 
Governor of Pennsylvania 
Benediction_...._.....--- Rev. John Koval 
Greek rite spiritual adviser 
Song lader John Skorvira 
Accompanist Miss Vera Mirmak 


Accompanist to Mr. Malenda 
Prof. Charles Button 


Frrry Years: 1904-54 


The birth of the juvenile division of the 
Pennsylvania Slovak Roman and Greek Cath- 
olie Union occurred at the annual meeting 
held on June 23, 1904 in Nanticoke, Pa. The 
following supreme officers were present: Rev. 
John Halyko, spiritual adviser; Andrew 
Lupco, president; Andrew Bushik, vice pres- 
ident; Edmund Lembik, financial secretary; 
John Kraynak, recording secretary; Stephen 
Lukac, treasurer; Edmund Uffalussy, man- 
ager of the printery; John Jurc, Stephen 
Pisony, and Stephen Wagner, trustees, where 
by a unanimous vote of all officers present, 
a plan was submitted and adopted to estab- 
lish a juvenile division of the Pennsylvania 
Slovak Roman and Greek Catholic Union, 
and that Catholic children from age 6 to 16 
be eligible for membership. 

This action of the supreme officers was 
subsequently ratified at the 11th convention 
of the parent organization held in Hazelton, 
Pa., on June 19-24, 1905, at which time the 
new juvenile division already consisted of 
28 branches with a membership of 1,128. 


“Indispensable” Echo Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the Christian Science Monitor, one of the 
Nation’s most reputable newspapers, is 
doing a magnificent job in presenting the 
issues surrounding the construction of 
Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur National 
Monument. This controversial dam is a 
key unit in the development of the water 
resources of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming. This development—the 
upper Colorado River storage project— 
has received the active support of Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Interior Douglas McKay. 

The position of the advocates of Echo 
Park Dam is clearly stated by Roscoe 
Fleming in an article in the Monday, 
May 10, 1954, issue of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. The article follows: 

“INDISPENSABLE” Eco Park Dam 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Denver.—The position of advocates of the 
proposed Echo Park Dam ts simply this: It 
is an indispensable key structure in develop- 
ing irrigation, power, and industry through- 
out the whole upper Colorado River Basin, a 
development long promised to the people of 
this vast area. 

Further, it will hardly touch the beauties 
of Dinosaur National Monument, and will 
render those beauties much more accessible 
to the people of the country, who own them. 

Why does the whole billion-dollar upper 
Colorado storage project—now before Con- 
gress and controversial largely because of the 
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controversy over Echo Park—mean so much? 
Because 40 years ago half the flow of the 
river, every drop precious in an arid region. 
was promised to the lower-basin States. The 
other half was promised to those of the uppet 
basin where the water originates. Califor- 
nia, as one of the lower-basin States, has 
received its share to overflowing; the upper 
basin States—Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexi” 
co, and Utah—must have the storage project 
if they are ever to get their share. 


IMPORTANCE OF ECHO SITE 


Their getting their share depends to a large 
extent on whether they can ever have any 
more population, industry, and prosperity 
than they have now—whether, in short, they 
are to be participants in the further develop* 
ment of America or sit on the sidelines, 

Why does Echo Park mean so much? 
Because all irrigation-power projects must 
meet criteria of need and feasibility, plus 
the thrifty standards of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

With Echo Park Dam in place, the whole 
upper-basin storage project indisputably 
would meet these standards. Without ib 
the whole project might well fall. 

It is perhaps significant that no qualified 
engineer has ever approved any sugges 
alternative site to Echo Park, its proponents 
say. The crucial criterion is that of evapora- 
tion, 

Water is precious in the West, and a lot 18 
wasted through return to the air by evapora- 
tion before it can do the work for which it 
was stored. 

For example, some 600,000 to a million 
acre-feet yearly evaporate from the surface 
of Lake Mead, or enough for the domestic 
needs of a city the size of New York. 

Undersecretary Tudor, a capable engineer 
hoping to find a solution that would satisfy 
everyone, recently spent a month studying 
and traveling practically every inch of 
Echo Park area and all suggested alternative 
sites. 

He came to the reluctant conclusion that 
the waste involved in any other site was 
too great to consider. The inevitable 
loss of about 200,000 kilowatts at any other 
site is relatively dispensable, he said, but the 
water loss through evaporation is not. 


EVAPORATION SAVING ESTIMATED 


Echo Park, due to its narrow canyons with 
high steep sides, would conserve from 100, 
to 200,000 acre-feet of water yearly agains’ 
evaporation, which would be lost at any 
other site. The smaller amount represen 
the domestic water supply of a city the s!# 
of Denver, the larger one would supply a eit] 
the size of St. Louis. Mr. Tudor argued that 
this is too much to lose, 

Echo Park would store about 6.5 minton 
acre-feet of water, and this storage is vital 
the upper-basin States are to hold 
enough water to supply lower-basin n 
in dry years, and still be able to carry on 
their own development, 

On the recreational side, its proponents 
point to Lake Meade behind Hoover Dam. 
and Roosevelt Lake behind the Grand Oou” 
lee, and ask, how did these lakes alter the dr! 
canyons they filled, save for the better 
These are now two of the great recreation® 
areas of the Nation, where there was nothin 
but dry wilderness before. 

They also ask how the foes of Echo park 
propose to develop Dinosaur National Mont” 
ment, which has only a thousand visitors * 
year, when the whole national park system 
is so starved for money that conservationis 
Bernard DeVoto recently suggested that 
some of the parks be closed down to save 
the rest. 

But the case for the Echo Park Dam rest§ 
on the thesis that it is indispensable in 
regional development, would do no harm to 
the recreational possibilities of the area, an 
in fact, would enhance them, 
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Provide Social-Security Benefits for the 
Totally and Permanently Disabled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that this Congress can and should 
improve our social-security system by 
increasing its benefits and its coverage, 
and that other suggested improvements 
should be made. But, to my mind, one 
of the very striking deficiencies in the 
administration bill covering these points 
is the fact that it fails to provide bene- 
fits for totally disabled workers. In so 
doing, it completely ignores one of the 
major deficiencies of our social-security 
system. 

First of all, Jet us be sure that we un- 
derstand very clearly the kind of family 
situation which calls for this type of 
protection. Consider the case of a 35- 
year-old worker who, as a result of an au- 
tomobile accident, has been completely 
disabled. If he had been killed, present 
law would give benefits to his wife and 
children until the children reach the 
age of 18. But because he managed to 
survive, through the miracles of modern 
science, his family is entitled to no bene- 
fits at all until he reaches the age of 65. 
Do we honestly intend to allow this kind 
of discrimination in a system which pur- 
ports to give the American people a form 
of social security? 

Or take the case of a 55-year-old car- 
penter who is forced to lay down his 
tools following a heart attack. He, too, 
must wait until his 65th birthday—10 
long years—before he is entitled to any 
social-security benefit, and, furthermore, 
the amount of his benefit at age 65 will 
be reduced for each year he is not work- 
ing. Sometimes the right to that bene- 
fit is lost altogether because the disabled 
Wage earner cannot work for a period 
long enough to qualify him for benefits. 

The administration's proposal would 
improve the present law in this respect, 
at least, by its provision to freeze bene- 
fit status at the point of disability. But 
it fails to provide any disability benefit. 
How much, I wonder, will it comfort a 
family victimized by such a tragedy to 
know that they will receive a benefit 
30 years, 20 years, or even 10 years from 
the time when they most need it? 
Total disability is a triple threat to fam- 
ily income. First of all—and unlike re- 
tirement—it is unpredictable and may 
strike at any age without warning. 
Secondly, the wages upon which the 
family was living and planning for the 
future stop almost immediately. And 
finally, at the time when those wages 
step, a large medical bill is probably 
added to the family budget. 

I have been concerned first with the 
human factors involyed because it is 
my considered opinion that we some- 
times lose sight of them in the discus- 
sions of social-security benefits for the 
totally disabled. We have been too 
prone to meet prejudice with prejudice 
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and argument with argument in verbal 
jousts which are not without eloquence 
on both sides, but which lose sight of 
the basic purpose of any sound social- 
security system; namely, protection 
against wage loss caused by commonly 
shared hazards. 

Let us bear in mind, then, that the in- 
stances of family tragedy which I have 
cited are not isolated cases in our coun- 
try. Statistics tell us that over 2 per- 
cent of the civilian population between 
the ages of 14 and 65 are away from 
their jobs on a given day because they 
have been disabled for 7 months or more. 
Since only 1 such disablement in 20 is 
work-connected—and thus covered by 
workmen’s compensation—the other 19 
people cannot qualify for disability 
benefits under social security. 

Recent studies show that almost 73 
percent—or 1,486,000—of the persons 
with long-term disability had been in the 
employed labor force immediately before 
becoming disabled. Of this group 1,093,- 
000 were men, and 393,000 were women. 
in the age group 55 to 65, almost 98 per- 
cent were working when disability struck. 
And may I suggest that this last figure 
points up one of the features which 
makes a benefit program covering total 
disability an appropriate extension of 
our old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. For, in essence, it views total and 
permanent disability as a form of pre- 
mature but enforced retirement. In this 
respect it faces up to a fact which all of 
us recognize—namely that an arbitrary 
retirement age, such as age 65, disre- 
gards the human factor that some of us 
are forced to retire before that time for 
physical reasons, while other more for- 
tunate men and women can continue to 
work well beyond any given age. In 
effect, therefore, a system providing 
benefits for those persons forced by ill 
health to retire prematurely, will reach 
down to furnish retirement benefits on 
an individual basis to meet individual 
need. 

But, someone will say, establishing 
such a program will open up the oppor- 
tunity for thousands of false claims: it 
will encourage malingering; and it will 
destroy individual initiative. First of all, 
let me remind you that these very 
familiar charges have been brought 
against practically every forward-look- 
ing piece of social legislation which has 
been proposed. If we had really be- 
lieved, in this country, that most of the 
people most of the time are both lazy 
and dishonest, we would never have 
founded our public schools, our farm pro- 
grams, or our social-security system, It 
is always possible, of course, to cite a few 
individual cases which buttress this 
philosophy of suspicion. As for myself, 
Iam thoroughly convinced that the great 
majority of Americans are honest, de- 
cent, hard-working people who are 
chiefiy concerned with getting and hold- 
ing a good job so that they can properly 
support their family. From a strictly 
hard-headed point of view, does it make 
sense that any American father would 
choose to retire from the labor force at 
existing wages for benefits which average 
today around $50 per month? 

Again, someone else will say that total 
disability insurance is a good program on 
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paper, but that it opens up the insol- 
uble problem of determining what con- 
stitutes disability in a public program. 
I have heard this argument advanced 
repeatedly, and I have heard it answered 
to my own satisfaction. For it simply 
does not make sense to me that it is 
Possible to determine the extent of dis- 
ability for our veteran’s programs, for 
our railroad retirement system, for 
workmeht’s compensation, for the civil- 
service retirement system, and for our 
vocational rehabilitation programs, but 
not for persons covered by social se- 
curity. 

On this point may I remind you of one 
further fact. The development of our 
State vocational rehabilitation programs 
in the past decade is, to my mind, one 
of the best arguments for providing 
benefits for the totally and permanently 
disabled. First of all, the magnificient 
advances in methods of rehabilitation 
which were developed during and after 
World War II, have made it possible for 
many people, who would heretofore have 
been considered hopelessly disabled, to 
return to now hope and new jobs, In 
terms of a program for total disability 
benefits, this means that younger work- 
ers, in particular, need not remain per- 
manently on the benefit rolls. They will 
be entitled to such benefits during the 
retraining program provided by the re- 
habilitation services, but can gradually 
be returned to self-sufficiency. 

Secondly, rehabilitation tests serve as 
a double check on the extent of disabil- 
ity. For if, after all the resources of 
our agencies of rehabilitation have been 
used, the decision is that the individual 
cannot by any means become able to 
work, then, certainly, we can be reason- 
ably sure that he is entitled to benefits 
as a totally and permanently disabled 
worker. 

Let us bear in mind that the disabled 
people who would benefit from such a 
program are a fair cross section of our 
population who have become the victims 
of an unpredictable fate. The Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, in analyzing 
the situation of some 66,000 persons re- 
habilitated during the year ending June 
30, 1951, found that, of the group, 56 
percent were disabled by disease, 30 
percent by accidents, and 14 percent by 
congenital conditions. The greatest 
single group—30 percent of the total— 
had lost the use of arms, legs, or back, 
In practically every instance, according 
to this report, the financial situation of 
the families “varied between precarious 
and disastrous.” One in eight was on 
relief, and 1 in 12 was living on insur- 
ance payments, most of which were tem- 
porary. Can this Congress in conscience 
hold that these people are not entitled 
to disability benefits? 

Some people would have us believe 
that the alternative of public relief 
through a means-test program is the 
appropriate way to provide for the fam- 
ily needs arising from the disability. I 
am convinced that it is not. Most people 
who have been self-respecting and inde- 
pendent wage earners all their lives wait 
until the last possible moment before 
submitting to such a means test, and, 
when they finally must ask for help, they 
do it as an admission of defeat and sur- 
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render. For such people, rehabilitation 
becomes a psychological task as well as a 
physical or vocational task. A disa- 
bility-insurance program would save val- 
uable time and preserve self-respect by 
meeting the difficult problem at its most 
critical moment—in the early stages fol- 
lowing the occurrence of the disability. 

Finally, the argument has been ad- 
vanced that such a program would be 
difficult to administer, that it would cre- 
ate a new program and a new bureauc- 
racy in our Government. Now here are 
the facts. According to most estimates, 
the number of professional persons who 
would be added to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance staff to administer the 
plan would be from 60 to 75. All of these 
would be physicians, and their work 
would be primarily to determine medical 
policy and to consult on medical prob- 
Jems. All medical findings would be in 
the hands of physicians in private prac- 
tice—as they are for other public pro- 
grams, With regard to administrative 
features, the system would gear directly 
into the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. Employers would have no new 
tax forms to prepare and no new records 
to keep, since the existing central record 
system and the regional offices main- 
tained for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance could service the new program. 

I urge upon the Members of this Con- 
gress that our present concern for im- 
proving the social-security system must 
not overlook its improvement in this 
vital respect. I remind you that the 
House passed a bill providing such bene- 
fits in connection with the 1950 social- 
security amendments, only to have it 
deleted by the Senate and in conference. 
I remind you that the social-security 
plan adopted in 1935 established social- 
insurance systems covering wage loss 
caused by old age or unemployment, 
Our State workmen's compensation sys- 
tems furnish protection against occupa- 
tional disability. The one essential area 
we have done nothing about is the risk 
which every worker faces of being totally 
disabled. - Not until we have provided 
the benefits of social insurance covering 
this exigency will we have achieved a 
truly protective system of social security 
in the United States. 


Mother’s Day, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to deliver the principal ad- 
dress at the 30th annual Mother's Day 
ceremonies of the American War Moth- 
ers Sunday, May 9, 1954, at the amphi- 
theater, Arlington National Cemetery. 

The address follows: 

Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a great honor to 
be Invited to participate in the 30th annual 
Mother's Day ceremonies sponsored by the 
American War Mothers, 
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I know of no other organization in exist- 
ence today that more adequately refiects 
the true spirit of American motherhood than 
does the American War Mothers. 

Your distinguished organization symbol- 
izes the patriotic service rendered by the 
mothers of America in freely offering their 
own flesh and blood in defense of American 
ideals. 

Today America salutes the American War 
Mothers as it pays homage to the mothers of 
this Nation. 

It is proper that one day out of each year 
be set aside as a reminder of the love and 
reverence we owe our mothers, and which in 
truth we should express every day of our 
lives. 

Mother's Day is a simple festival of grati- 
tude within the family, an acknowledgment 
of a debt that can never be discharged. 

The members of the family, wherever they 
May be, still within the home or out in the 
world for themselves, unite in appreciation 
of mother and the sacrifices that make home 
possible. 

On this day a “thank you" Is said which 
was forgotten on other days, and whatever 
may be the language of her children mother 
understands, 

Some little gift, a letter, a card of greeting, 
a visit, a bouquet of flowers, these are the 
varied currencies of appreciation. 

Their value surpasses the material. 

For it is human value, without money and 
without price. 

Mother's Day is a precious day. 

But it Is entirely possible that as we ap- 
proach the thouchts of this day we may be 
too much given to sentiment to meet the 
actual facts with the clear Judgment that 
they demand. 

It is possible we may let sentiment take 
the place of duty, 

Does the wearing of a flower and the use of 
pious-sounding platitudes fully express our 
devotion? 

If we are among the number who are so 
highly favored as to have good mothers, and 
that number is very much in the majority, 
we can do no greater honor than to “follow 
in our mother’s footsteps.” 

We are too inclined to give lip service 
only. 

The real and lasting service extends far 
past the second Sunday in May. 

It is not made up of words alone. 

On Mother's Day what seems to be trivial 
has an importance beyond itself. 

Life is lived amidst a sea of trouble, wor- 
Ties, misunderstandings, disappointments, 
and under this friction, day by day, the bond 
of love that should bind brothers and sisters 
sometimes wears thin, 

The most satisfying of all pleasures to 
mother is absence of jealousy and iul-feeling 
among her children who are dear to her 
heart and who on Mother's Day can unite in 
paying her the tribute of love and devotion 
that she so richly deserves. 

The children of a real mother are not just 
incidents in her life, 

They are her life. 

Her interest in them does not yary with 
her moods. 

They create her moods. 

The unfolding of their natural tendencies, 


day by day, is the textbook from which she 
studies, 


These are the mothers we need. 

The economies of home and nation are 
closely allied. 

The Government of our country de 
upon the men who guide it. * 

The character in these men has Its begin- 
ning in the home, 
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The character of the home is made and 
enlarged or limited by the woman who is 
the mother of that home. 

It can be truly said that the character of 
our Nation is founded on the American 
home. 

A leading historian of our day says that 
no great nation has ever been completely 
destroyed by an outside attacking force. 

The nations and the peoples that have 
been destroyed were the victims of self- 
destruction, 

One of the major factors in this process 
of death from within has been the weakening 
and decay of family life. . 

Frankly the future of our Nation depends 
more upon what happens in our homes than 
we have heretofore realized. 

The experience of our social agencies and 
schools all point to a basic fact. 

Not only are good homes important to the 
life of the people and the very existence of 
a nation, but the most potent factors and 
influences in the growth and development of 
wholesome personality lie in the life of the 
family. 

Schools, community agencies, the church, 
u good neighborhood, all help; but the basic 
institution in giving a sound and wholesome 
start in life is a good home. 

Evelyn M. Duvall, of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Relations, reminds us in one 
of her books of the stress and strain under 
which homes have been struggling in recent 
years. 

She says: “Family life in the last several 
generations has changed more drastically 
and radically than ever before in the history 
of man.” 

Not all of the drastic changes have been 
wholly destructive. 

The truth is that family life has been 
undergoing terrific shifts and changes. 

This has complicated the task of achiev- 
ing happy and wholesome family life. 

It is encouraging, however, to know that 
mothers and fathers in our Nation are in- 
creasingly aware of the constant challenge 
and are striving to make home life happier 
more satisfying and more Christian. 

We must take more time for family living, 
more time for having fun together, more 
time for sharing with others, more time for 
opening our minds to new ideas, and more 
time to constantly recall our Christian 
heritage. a 

Then, too, we must always take time for 
Mother's Day. 

Mother is still the one who takes the lead 
in seeing that the home's operation is 
smooth. 

There are many tributes that are tendered 
mothers for thelr loyalty, their sweetness, 
their unselfishness, their tenacity for work, 
their forbearance, their understanding, and 
many other of their noble qualities, for all 
these are woven into the tapestry of a good 
home. 

Yes. Mother is always the chlef cook” 
and “bottle washer.” 

But her influence on the children and her 
part in training them correctly calls for 
education and intricate psychology which 
often cannot be found in books. 

The welfare of the family also requires her 
to know something of sanitation and health. 

Running of the household to meet the 
budget requires some knowledge of economy 
and the handling of money. 

To help her children iron out their prob- 
lems she must know something of the func- 
tions of schools, churches, and all groups 
with which they will come in contact. 

To make sure that the best laws are en- 
acted for her children’s future she has to 
know something about politics, government, 
and international affairs, 

As a matter of fact mother is expected to 
be a walking encyclopedia. 

As we recognize in this annual tribute the 
sterling qualities of a good mother, let us 
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pause and realize that we are living in a 
turbulent and divided world. 

At this moment the diplomats of the world 
hold the fate of our civilization in the palms 
of their hands in this atomic-hydrogen- 
weapon age. 

Despite the efforts made to formulate a 
just and lasting peace, the goal has not been 
reached because the hearts of mankind are 
not yet attuned to the spirit of universal 
love which is essential if the family of na- 
tions expect to dwell in harmony with each 
other. 

History ls replete with the experiences of 
nation after nation who sought power and 
glory through conquest and subjugation. 

It is written on the memories of mankind 
that the nation that forgot God and refused 
to recognize the human dignity of every 
creature created by Him traveled the road 
te ruin and oblivion. 

Yet how short is the memory of man? 

Regardless of lessons from history of the 
utter destruction of ancient empires, our 
minds were refreshed during the present 
20th century by the fate that befell modern 
dictators who have trod the same path to 
destruction that their counterparts traversed 
in the dim and distant past. 

We erroneously thought we had learned a 
costly lesson from World War I, but our 
entry into World War IT was a grim remind- 
er that the Armistice of 1918 settled nothing, 
but was truly, as Webster defines the word, 
merely “a cessation of hostilities.” 

We are at this moment within the shadows 
of the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, a hero 
of World War I, who real identity is known 
only to God. 

What a mockery it Is to realize that since 
his heroic death thousands of American boys 
just as eager and patriotic have been sacri- 
ficed on the altar of freedom in a second 
global war and in the Korean conflict, 

At the moment. Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia confronts a worried world 
eager to prevent a third world conflict. 

Meanwhile the quest for peace and under- 
standing among all nations continues to 
elude our grasp, because those who fashion 
world affairs have lost their sense of moral 
values and insist on decisions that benefit 
them alone. 

This moral degeneracy has been nurtured 
because a godless philosophy has supplanted 
the Christian idea of love and brotherhood. 

There is not a mother worthy of the name, 
regardless of her racial origin, who has not 
counseled her children as to the difference 
between right and wrong. 

This sound advice has been given in vari- 
ous tongues since time immemorial, but in- 
terpreted the same the world over as the 
eternal characteristic of every mother, the 
intense desire to see her child develop cour- 
age, resourcefulness, and virtue. 

These lessons she has taught her child from 
Infancy whether she may have been lacking 
in formal education or the possessor of a 
college degree. 

In short, it is the basis of mother love and 
devotion an dintended as lessons in char- 
acter building. i 

Unfortunately those obstructionists to 
world peace, for the greater part, come from 
homes where, in early childhood, they were 
taught the truths of Christianity. 

Yes, at their mothers’ knees they learned 
the first prayers of babyhood and were given 
additional training in the love and fear of 
God during thelr boyhood years. 

Then as they reached man's estate they 
faltered and embraced the false philosophies 
that were man-made concepts and devoid 
of Christian principles, 

They were the same philosophies of gov- 
ernment that ancient empires adhered to and 
which led them down the road to national 
ruin, 
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Paganistic in their basic principles, the 
prime objective is to relegate God to the 
background and to ridicule and defy Him. 

Is there any wonder with such an inter- 
national background of moral depravity that 
we grope for a peace that we cannot reach 
because of the baseness of men’s hearts. 

These men literally hold the destiny and 
the welfare of millions of God's creatures in 
the very palms of their hands. 

Yet while we pass judgment on the rest 
of humanity it is well to remember that we 
Americans have also departed from the path 
of right living. 

In doing so we have spurned the teachings 
that in early life were intended to serve us 
as a shield against the temptations that we 
were warned to expect. 

We pride ourselves on being the strongest 
Nation on the face of the globe, but are we 
certain that an inventory of our national 
strength does not disclose that it is of a ma- 
terial nature and lacking in spiritual values? 

It is true that recent reports indicate that 
there has been a marked increase in the 
number of people returning to church. 

This is indicative of the fact that the basic 
convictions of the American people are rooted 
in firm ground, but our tendency to become 
indifferent is an attribute that could easily 
lead us into serious difficulty. 

We practice the virtue of Christian charity 
to such a degree that we have poured bil- 
lions of dollars into projects and programs 
designed to rehabilitate the war-torn 
countries. 

These programs, while commendable, are 
often undertaken while the needs of our own 
citizens are ignored, especially those who 
haye reached the twilight of life and find the 
day's burden more than they can bear. 

It is to the credit of Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
and to many outstanding leaders in the field 
of education, that we are being aroused from 
our spirit of indifference and brought to 
realize that juvenile delinquency is a 
problem. 

Yes; a problem that, unless it is solved In 
a practical manner, it will increase in its 
intensity as a national menace that must be 
curbed, 

On this Mother's Day let us face the chal- 
lenge that confronts us as a Nation by rededi- 
cating our own lives to the ideals that our 
mothers held so sacred and for which they 
gave their full measure of devotion. 

Let us show our appreciation, our honor, 
and respect for the memory of the mother- 
hood of America by caring for the living. 

May the blessed memories of our God- 
fearing, self-sacrificing, and sainted mothers 
always be an inspiration and a guiding star 
in our lives until that day when by the 
grace and mercy of God we shall meet our 
mothers in that blessed land from whence no 
traveler shall ever return and where life is 
eternal. 


A Good Move 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it was announced yesterday that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower planned to nominate 
William F. Tompkins, of Maplewood, 
N. J., as an Assistant Attorney General, 
to direct a newly established Division of 
Internal Security in the Department of 
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Justice. We in New Jersey are proud 
that Mr. Tompkins, who has served with 
distinction as New Jersey’s United States 
attorney, should receive this distinction. 

The new Division of Internal Security, 
which Mr. Tompkins will_head, presum- 
ably will handle all cases dealing with 
espionage, treason, sabotage, and the 
loyalty of Federal employees. As the 
formal announcement said, the result 
will be to “centralize and fix responsi- 
bility” within the Justice Department 
for the handling of subversive activities. 
While prosecuting such cases, Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell pointed out, 
special efforts will be made to safeguard 
the constitutional freedoms of all those 
involved. 

It is obvious that Mr. Tompkins is 
taking on a tough assignment, and we 
all wish him success. 

I would like to include two editorials, 
one entitled “Security With Justice,” 
from the New York Times of May 11, 
and the other, “New Weapon Against 
Subversion,” from the New York Herald 
Tribune of the same date: 


[From the New York Times of May 11, 1954] 
Security WITH JUSTICE 


The new Division of Internal Security 
in the Justice Department has been estab- 
lished to emphasize and to expedite the 
Government's continuing program against 
subversives. Prosecutions in this field have 
up to now been undertaken by a special 
section of the Criminal Division, which re- 
portedly has not been able to keep up with 
the workload. 

Investigations of subversion in all its 
forms will be made, as they have heretofore 
been made, by the FBI. But now the Justice 
Department will presumably be in a position 
to move more quickly into the courts than 
it has in the past. It will have considerably 
more personnel devoted to this phase of its 
actvities, they will comprise a separate unit 
of the Department and they will be headed 
by an officer with the prestige and authority 
of an Assistant Attorney General. 

The Government has certainly not been 
Idle in this area. Just last month the At- 
torney General spoke of the success the 
Justice Department had already achieved in 
meeting the problem of subversion. He 
noted that since 1948 over 100 Communist 
leaders have been indicted, 67 have been 
convicted, and 14 were then on trial. Yes- 
teday there were sent to the Congress two 
new bills in pursuance of the administra- 
tion's legal attack on Communist infiltra- 
tión into industries or organizations that 
might affect the national security. 

In commenting on the steps the admin- 
istration has been taking against Commu- 
nist subversion, both the President and the 
Attorney General have placed great stress on 
the necessity of preserving “the traditional 
American conceptions of due process of law.” 
The operation of the Government's own 
loyalty-security program has not been en- 
tirely above criticism on these grounds, The 
Attorney General was well advised to point 
out that the new Division of Internal Se- 
curity, which will handle Federal security- 
risk cases among others, “will be charged 
with the particular duty of safeguarding con- 
stitutional freedoms of all persons involved 
in any of its prosecutions.” 


— 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
11, 1954] 


New WEAPON AGAINST SUBVERSION 


The formation of a new Internal Security 
Division in the Department of Justice should 
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increase the Government's efficiency in com- 
batting subversion by the prosecution of law- 
breakers. It will set off cases involving es- 
pionage and the like from the regular work 
of the Criminal Division and, as the White 
House announcement put It, “centralize and 
fix responsibility” within the Department for 
a vitally important and specialized kind of 
legal activity. The head of the new Divi- 
sion, Mr. William F. Tompkins, has earned 
a reputation for vigor and thoroughness as 
United States attorney. 

Setting up this agency goes far to round 
out the administration program for meeting 
the danger of Communist infiltration within 
the United States. The security regulations 
established by President Eisenhower in exec- 
utive departments are directed against exist- 
ing or potential risks in Government sery- 
ice. -The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
been encouraged to continue its general sur- 
veillance of all danger spots. Now the Justice 
Department has been streamlined for more 
efficient prosecution of actual violators of the 
laws concerning subversive activities. At 
every point to which its authority extends, 
the administration has shown an acute 
awareness of the Communist peril and a de- 
termination to meet it effectively by fair and 
legal means. 


Citizens’ Pensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the Recorp an 
interesting study of Miss Emily Cuyler 
Hammond on the subject of what has 
been termed citizens’ pensions, a possible 
alternative to our present social-security 
system. The actuarial cost study upon 
which this proposal is based was pre- 
pared by Mr. John S. Thompson, 

The matter follows: 

This is to present a plan of social-security 
reform, tentatively entitled “Citizens’ Pen- 
sions,” baséd on a proposal made by Senator 
Huon Burt of Nebraska, in 1950. 

Predicated upon the full, equitable liqul- 
dation of the present OASI-OAA system, the 
purpose of citizens’ pensions would be to 
provide for the essential needs of individ- 
uals age 65 and over who are unable to pro- 
vide adequately for themselves, without im- 
pairing the incentives to work or to save of 
those who can. 

It would be pay as you go, financed out 
of general revenue or by the levy of an 
income surtax. It would be full coverage 
in the sense that every American citizen, 
rich or poor, who had not been a public 
charge most of his life, would be eligible for 
pension after age 65, provided his income fell 
beneath a given maximum. And it would 
be self-administered in the sense that the 
income tax is self-administered today. 

Every American, man or woman, at age 
64, upon application would be given the 
proper forms and, in the event that pension 
were assumed to be warranted, asked to re- 
turn to the Bureau of Internal Revenue: 


A. A statement of status: Name, address, 
etc., and number of years, if any, on public 
assistance (excluding ald to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and other disability 
programs). 
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B. A declaration of gifts made in contem- 
Plation of pension: Any gift in excess of 
$3,000 made in any of the 5 years imme- 
diately preceding reaching the age of 65. 
(The average total allowance for gifts made 
in contemplation of pension—$15,000.) 

C. A declaration of capital assets: Real 
property (location and assessed value); in- 
terests in unincorporated businesses or part- 
nerships; stocks; bonds; savings in cash 
and/or deposits; fiduciaries and trusts. 
(The average total capital assets allowance 
for pension purposes: $15,000—without lien.) 

D. A special declaration of estimated in- 
come for pension purposes: Adjusted gross 
income (found on p. 1, item 4 of United 
States Individual Income Tax Return Form 
1040); income earned abroad; pensions (in 
addition to those reportable for income-tax 
purposes and other than veterans’ pensions 
awarded for service-connécted disability), 
1. e, railroad retirement, etc; annuities 
(in excess of amount computed os annual 
value of capital assets allowance plus in- 
terest); gifts (in excess of $300 in 1 year, 
but excluding property in kind for personal 
use); inheritances (in excess of $300 cash 
and/or real estate which would raise the 
capital assets allowances above the regional 
limit, but excluding property in kind for 
personal use). 

The husband and wife cases—each would 
be assumed to have half their combined 
Property and income, For example, if a 
man and wife both over 65 had a house and 
farm worth $22,000 and an income of 83,000, 
each would be assumed to have $11,000 in 
capital assets, and $1,500 in income and 
would receive citizens’ pensions accordingly. 
If a man over 65 and his wife under 65 had 
a house and farm worth $22,000 and income 
of $3,000, each would be assumed to have 
half; he would receive a pension, but, being 
under 65, she would not. If a man over 65 
and his wife under 65 had a house and farm 
worth $22,000, he had an income from farm- 
ing of $1,000 and she had an income from a 
trust estate of $4,000, each would be ns- 
sumed to have 62.500 which would make 
it unnecessary for him to have a citizen's 
pension. 

A table similar to that now used with the 
simplified income tax forms would advise 
the applicant the amount of his pension. 
If his income for pension purposes were 
under $600, he would receive a citizen's 
pension of—for example—$600 or .850 a 
month. If his income were over 8600, his 
citizen’s pension would be diminished by 
$1 a month for every $25 more of annual 
income, tapering off altogether at $1,825. 

Revised declarations of estimated income 
for pension purposes could be made quar- 
terly, so that the sudden loss of a job would 
entail no hardship. 

Dependents and survivors now covered by 
OASI would be eligible for citizens’ pensions 
under the citizens’ pensions eligibility re- 
quirements. Younger persons would not be 
provided for under the new program as at 
present envisioned, while children eligible 
for ADC would be cared for under that 
program. 

If in 1953 citizens’ pensions had been In 
effect long enough so that OASI-OAA already 
had been entirely liquidated and no longer 
influenced the new system, out of an aged 
population of 13.1 million, 10,542,000, or 80.5 


or 22 percent, of 


‘adjusted gross income or a somewhat higher 


percentage as a surtax after income taxes. 
The following cost study has been prepared 

by the dist actuary, Mr. Jobn S, 

Thompson, who was a member of the staff 
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of the Mutual Life Insurance Co., New York, 
1005-28. and an officer of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J., first 
as mathematician and finally as president, 
1946-53; now retired; he was president of 
the Actuarial Society of America, 1932-34; 
and has been for many years and is a fellow 
of the leading actuarial societies. of the 
United States and Great Britain: 


“CITIZENS' PENSIONS 
“Cost study 


“In estimating costs, whether long range 
or short range, of any new old-age benefit 
plan—or even of changes in an existing 
plan—a wide margin of variation from prob- 
able results must be expected in consequence 
of events and conditions which cannot be 
predicted. This is amply demonstrated by 
the history of social security. Not only did 
the early 1935 estimates of costs of old-age 
benefits differ from those actually observed, 
due to inexperience with work and retire- 
ment patterns, but the 1939 estimates. were 
made enormously difficult by the amend- 
ments introducing dependents and survivors 
as beneficiaries—to mention only a few of 
the influences which affected the most skill- 
ful predictions. The 1950 and 1952 amend- 
ments further confounded the cost estimates. 
In spite of the guidance given by 10 or more 
years of experience, the short-range projec- 
tions were considerably wide of the mark, 
and, with the propensity of Congress to 
change the law every few years, the accu- 
racy or inaccuracy of the long-range pro- 
jections may never be known. 

“The same may be said with varying de- 
grees of emphasis of the cost estimates per- 
taining to the various bills for amendments 
of the present OASI system. 

“Such a new plan as now proposed, which 
would pay benefits on a sliding scale to per- 
sons over 65, working or retired, whose capl- 
tal assets and annual incomes are below a 
given level, while simpler than the present 
system, would of course also be subject to 
demographic and economic trends, and Its 
cost estimates would be influenced by any 
unpredictable changes, 

“Even for the year 1953, all factors af- 
fecting the cost of citizens’ pensions are not 
obtainable with exactitude since the plan 
was not In operation during 1953 and we do 
not know, for instance, how many eligible 
persons might simply have failed to apply 
for benefits, 

“However, there is certain basic Informa- 
tion from which, with reasonable assump- 
tions, useful-conclusions may be drawn. For 
example: 

“A. Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce: The population over 65 in 1950, 
approximately 12,270,000. 

“B. Bureau of Internal Revenue, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury: The total number of 
exemptions for age (over 65) and/or blind- 
ness in 1950 (the latest year for which such 
returns are available), namely, 4,914,351. 
This number classified according to taxable 
and nontaxable returns, according to returns 
for single persons, separate returns of hus- 
bands and wives and joint returns of hus- 
bands and wives, and broken down into ad- 
Justed gross income groupings of under $600 
and thence by $150 and $250 jumps to in- 
comes of $5,000 or more. 

“C. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: The total number of blind (includ- 
ing all ages and whether or not receiving 
Federal aid), namely, 260,000. 


having net worth, differentiated as to 
amount. 
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“After adjusting for cases of blindness, it 
was estimated that the number of aged per- 
sons represented by income returns to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was, in 1950, ap- 
proximately 4,654,000, and thus that the 
number of aged persons not filing returns 
was approximately 7,616,000. Since adjusted 
gross income under the proposed plan would 
be only one measure of income for pension 
purposes, allowance was made for railroad 
retirement payments, partially tax-exempt 
pensions and annuities from life-insurance 
companies, various kinds of capital assets in 
excess of permissible maximums, inherit- 
ances and gifts in excess of permissible 
maximums, income earned abroad, etc. 
Then both groups.of aged, those represented 
by tax returns and those not so represented 
were redistributed into income groupings 
for pension purposes—under $600, 6600-6749, 
8750-2999. etc.- and carried forward to 1953, 
1955, 1960, 1980, and 2000 as set forth in 
table I. 

“The principles and methods followed in 
these projections were substantially the same 
as those utilized by the actuaries of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in Actuarial Study No. 36, published by the 
Department in June 1953. In regard to the 
levels of net worth and of income which 
would have particular bearing on such a 
program as citizens’ pensions, weight has 
been given the rising incidence of home 
ownership and of savings after age 65. Con- 
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siderable weight also has been given to the 
fact that the maturity of old-age pensions 
from other sources—rallroad retirement, etc., 
and, notably, from personal and corporate 
pension plans carried by life-insurance com- 
panies and other corporations—will operate 
gradually to increase the average level of re- 
tirement incomes so that, ultimately, the 
proportions of persons receiving the smaller 
incomes may be considerably less, and of 
those receiving the larger retirement incomes 
considerably greater, than at present. For 
example, considering group annuities alone, 


‘while there are today only 180,000 now be- 


ing actually paid (Life Insurance Fact Book, 
1953, p. 29), there are 2,527,000 employees 
covered who are below the retirement age 
but of whom a large proportion will be draw- 
ing pensions in later years. In addition, it is 
anticipated that, in line with a moderate 
current trend, the employment of persons 
at ages immediately above age 65 may tend 
to increase and thus lighten the burden of 
old-age benefits. 

“Table II shows citizens’ pensions costs in 
contrast to the present OASI-OAA system 
and several modifications. 

“It will be noted that, whereas citizens’ 
pensions would have cost $4.9 billion for 
1953 as against only $3.9 billion for the 
present OASI-OAA system (table II, cols. 1 
and 2). Citizens’ pensions would have been 
paid to 10,542,000 men and women over 65 all 
of whom would have had incomes for pen- 
sion purposes below $1,850 (table I). At 
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the same time, OASI and OAA benefits went 
to only 7,937,000 persons including OASI 
primary beneficiaries, dependents, and sur- 
vivors, and at least some OASI primary bene- 
ficiaries as well as survivors are known to 
have incomes considerably in excess of 
$1,850. 

“It will be further noted that in 1953 citi- 
zens’ pensions would have cost considerably 
less than OASI with universal employment 
coverage and with the present aged blank- 
eted in at a minimum $30 monthly benefit 
either with or without the work clause. 

“However, on the cost side, the underlying 
important difference between citizens’ pen- 
sions and OASI-OAA, or any of the proposed 
amendments thereto, is that citizens’ pen- 
sions would be flexible. If economic condi- 
tions were bad, citizens’ pensions aggregate 
costs would automatically go up to protect 
those in need. If economic conditions con- 
tinued to improve, citizens’ pensions costs 
might conceivably be diminished. OASI, on 
the other hand, as now constituted, must 
continue to grow whether the individuals 
concerned, or the economy as a whole, bene- 
fit by it or not. Table II illustrates the 
point: under similar high employment and 
level-wage assumptions in the year 2000, the 
present OASI-OAA system with universal 
employment coverage and with the present 
work clause would cost $18.1 billion, as 
against $7.6 billion for citizens’ pensions— 


a saying of some $10.5 billion.” 


TABLE I.—Citizens’ pension beneficiaries according to income group, pension amount, number of bencficiaries, and percentage of total aged 


Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of 
of aged total of aged total 


— 2 — 


9.4 
3.5 
5.2 
LO 
7.0 
4.6 
1.7 


2 22 


— 
o 


population 
[Number of porsons in thousands] 
1983 1955 
t s Average 
Citizens pensions income group | monthly | Number Percent of | Number | Percent of | Number” Percent of 

Pension | ‘of aged total of aged total 

~ persons aged persons aged 
Under $600.. $o 8, 249 24.8 3,447 24.8 
8000 ene 46 2,122 16.2 2.20 16.2 
$750 to S. RK 2,201 16.8 2, 345 16.8 
$1,000 to $1,249 P. w 1,451 11,1 1. 543 11.1 
81.200 to $1,49.. 2) S38 6.4 890 6.4 
$1,500 to $1,749.. 11 511 3.9 5⁴² 3.0 
. 780 40 61,890. ——.9—75 a 170 1.3 181 1.3 

Total boneficiurics $1,80and 

Ts (Yee EPS ead ee aa 10, 42 80.5 11,190 80.5 
Nonbenoliciuries $1,850 and over. 2. 558 19.5 2,710 19.5 
Totul aged population 1. aie 13. 100 100. 0 13, 900 100. 0 


Menn of high cost and low cost population figures from Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Actuarial Study No. 36, June 


1953, p. 24 


Tarrè II.\—Citizens’ pension cost estimates as compared with the present OASI-OAA system and several modifications—Intermediate 


1 All figures pertaining to the OASI-OAA type system supplied by Robert J. Myers 


chiof setuury 
Hon, and Welfare, 


2 Covering persons over 65 with incomes for pension purposes minder $1,850—assuin- 


Social Security Administration, U. 8, Department of Health, Educa- 


cost esti males 


[AN amounts In millions of dollars] 


Present OASI-OAA system 3 


Citizens 
pensions ! 


17,710 


4Exeluding wives 65 
blanketing-in payment, 


jng younger persons in peod to be taken care of under States programs, 


Present work 


Present OASI-OAA system | Universalemployment coverage 
universal employment cover: 
age 


paying present aged $30 a 
month 


4 Covering OASI primary beneficiaries, dependents, survivors, eto., and Federal 
share of OAA but excluding States share of OAA, : 


over of men 65 and over who ure working from the $30 
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How to determine your citizens’ pension 


sar heat 
If your annual income for pension | met | ann 
bo citizens | citizens 


pension | pension 
is— 


F $50 2600 
$001 to $625.. 49 5833 
$626 to $650.. 48 576 
$651 to 8675 47 564 
$676 to $700. 552 
$701 to $725__ 45 540 
$726 to $750 44 528 
$751 to $775 43 516 
$776 to $8000 42 504 
$801 Lo $825 41 492 
to $840... ___ 40 480 

$851 to 875 39 468 
$376 to $000. 38 458 
$901 to $025 37 44t 
$126 to $050. 36 432 
$051 to $075 35 420 
$976 to $1,000 a 408 
$1,001 to 81.028 33 396 
$1,026 to $1,050__. 32 384 
$1,051 to $1,075. 3i 372 
$1,076 to $1,100. 30 360 
+ $1,101 to $1,125. 29 38 
$1,126 to $1,150... 23 346 
$1,151 to 81.175 27 324 
$1,176 to 81.0 26 312 
$1,201 to 81.223. 25 300 
$1,226 to $1,250. 2 238 
$1,251 to $1,275. 2B 276 
22 24 

2¹ 252 

2 240 

19 228 

18 216 

17 26 

16 192 

15 130 

14 168 

13 156 

12 14 

11 132 

10 120 

9 103 

8 93 

7 8⁴ 

6 72 

5 oo 

4 43 

2 35 

2 ey 

1 12 

0 0 


First Things First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Record today some excerpts from a 
letter from a beneficiary of our social 
security system. The letter speaks for 
itself; it needs no comment from me, 
except this: In the next few weeks, this 
House will have two major pieces of 
legislation before it. One will be the 
fiscal 1955 slice of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, the program through which we 
have sluiced so many tens of billions of 
American dollars to help people in for- 
eign lands. The other will be the social 
security program, through which we 
have tried to provide a modicum of help 
and comfort for the aged and for young 
widows and orphans in our own coun- 
try. I hope we will take a long, hard 
look at both programs this year, and put 
first things first—by which I mean put- 
ting the interests of our own people 
above those in other lands, and helping 
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those of our own people who need help 
the most. My correspondent’s letter il- 
lustrates what I mean far better than 
could any words of mine: 


APRIL 28, 1954. 
Re social security 
To Mr, Harotp C. OSTERTAG. 

Deak Sm: I can assure you we are sincere- 
ly appreciative of what we are getting. But 
having worked very hard to get our own 3- 
room home and lived very frugal in order to 
support ourselves and not ask any help from 
the welfare, we find the people on the wel- 
fare can and do live much better than we 
can. My husband has had three operations. 
He will be 75 years old in May and has to 
go to a doctor every 3 or 4 weeks and some- 
times much more than that, and he is now 
unable to work. He gets $25 a month. I 
am 67 years old and work at the canning 
factory in season, which is about 10 weeks, 
2 weeks on strawberries and about 8 weeks 
on beans; but have to return my social-se- 
curity check when I earn more than $75 a 
month. I get $31.60 a month, having worked 
and earned more under social security than 
my husband, as I have done scrubbing and 
cleaning and anything I could get; also 
worked at an old ladies home since about 
1941 to support us. So we certainly would 
appreciate a ralse if it is at all possible, as 
doctoring and medicines cost so much. I 
don’t feel able to work much more as my 
nerves are giving out. “But believe me I am 
very thankful that I have had the health and 
strength to work; also thankful to be living 
in America where if one Is willing, one can 
find work to do; also very thankful for so- 
sial security. But if we could get more, we 
could live a little better, and at least have 
a change from hamburg nearly every day. 

Yours truly, 
[Name withheld.] 

P.8.—Thanking you very much for what 
you are trying to do for the aged. 


Small Towns of Texas Seek Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the industrial development of my 
State of Texas during the last decade has 
astounded the Nation. I would like to 
point out that this development has not 
been an accident. It was planned. 

Texas has undergone tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion because Texas offers 
great opportunities for industry and be- 
cause Texas goes out after new in- 
dustries. 

That is true of small towns as well as 
cities. As an example, I cite the case of 
Grandview, in Johnson County, Tex. A 
recent news story in the Dallas Times 
Herald tells how this small town, with a 
Population of less than 1,000, has ini- 
tiated a soundly based effort to acquire 
industries for which it is suited. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
news story about Grandview, which sets 
an example for small towns everywhere, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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GRANDVIEW FORMS INDUSTRY FUND 


Granpview, May 8.—Business leaders of 
Grandview have subscribed $50,000 for the 
Grandview Industrial Foundation, Inc., a 
new industry-seeking organization. 

Grandview, 50 miles southwest of Dallas, 
with a population of 886, is said to be the 
smallest town in Texas to raise this amount 
of money for industrial development use. 

The corporation’s capital stock of $50,000, 
plus its borrowing ability, will be made avail- 
able to firms desiring to establish new in- 
dustries or relocate present established busi- 


- nesses in Grandview, Floyd H. Wilson, presi- 


dent of the nonprofit organization, said. 

The type of ald available will be the acqul- 
sition of sites and the construction of build- 
ings thereon for rental or purchase rights 
under long-term contracts, 

Wilson emphasized some 700 persons are 
available for work within a 10-mile radius 
of Grandview. > 


Coal Aid for Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the May 6, 1954, 
issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune tells 
the story of how our Government re- 
cently advanced $100 million to the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community while 
the United States coal industry faces 
disaster. 

It is interesting to note that the edi- 
torial mentions that 2 of the 6 members 
of the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity have acted to restrict coal imports 
from America. 

The editorial follows: 


Coat Am For EUROPE 


Here in our Blair County and central Penn- 
sylvania region we know that the coal indus- 
try needs some kind of revitalization. A con- 
ference was held last week in Washington in 
an effort to arrive at some ideas for a solu- 
tion of the problem. At least one group, the 
ee Mine Workers, called for Government 

Interior Secret McKay said coal is 
most vital fuel 5 55 ¥ ee} 

Yet, strangely, nobody seems to have any 
ideas on the subject, even though—and mark 
this—the United States Government recently 
advanced $100 million as a 25-year loan at 
3% percent interest to the Coal 
and Steel Community, the 6-nation combine 
known as the Schuman plan. 

It is worth observing, however, that while 
our own coal Industry faces trouble, and we 
lend this large amount abroad, at least 2 of 
the 6 members of the Schuman combine have 
acted to restrict coal imports from America. 

And, at the same time, this country admits , 
large imports of surplus residual oll, which 
are dumped onto our own fucl markets, al- 
ready struggling with our domestic problem. 

And, perhaps to compound the felony, re- 
ports from abroad tell us that, despite the 
efforts of the idealistic Schuman plan to 
place marketing of coal and steel on a fair, 
businesslike basis, old Europe refuses to give 
up its cartels. 

In Europe, a monopoly is a cartel. Con- 
tinental big-business men retain the un- 
shakable idea that the only way to do a 
profitable business on a large scale is to oper- 
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ate on the principle of scarcity and high 
prices. 

European cartels have operated on this 
principle for a good many years, centuries, 
even, They have made it a common policy 
in the past to create scarcities, when none 
existed, thus boosting the price of their 
products. 

The Wall Street Journal the other day 
quoted a representative of the Schuman 
plan, at the Luxembourg headquarters, as 
Saying: 

“If we freed prices now, the national car- 
tel agencies would simply take over the 
job. As it is the cartels simply see to it that 
the celling prices set by us are also minimum 
prices for the industry. 

In other words, European big business 
gives little attention to the legal controlling 
agency, and sets its own prices, at whatever 
it figures the traffic will bear. , 

Thus, the principle of free and extensive 
trade is violated. And that is the principle 
involved in the Schuman plan. 

On the face of it, our money would appear 
to be going ly to maintenance of the 
same old cartels in Europe, pouring profits 
into the pockets of the continental big shots. 

While here at home our coal industry lan- 
guishes, and other industries, notably our 
own railroad establishment in Altoona and 
the central Pennsylvania area, feels the lack 
of coal traffic. 

Government often operates in strange 
ways. Our relations with Europe unhappily, 
seem to be predicated on the basis of our 
willingness to play sucker constantly along 
some line. 


Forever Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
is speaking of Geneva and the results at 
Geneva, I therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, include an editorial 
from the New York Daily Mirror entitled 
“Forever Geneva,” which I believe will 
be of interest to my colleagues and all 
thinking Americans: 

Forever GENEVA 


Korea apparently has been sidetracked at 
Geneva, although that was the principle pur- 
pose for the conference. The South Koreans 
have little hope that anything will happen at 
Geneva so far as their country is concerned. 

The concentration is now on Indochina, 
which is the immediate seat of war. The 
Chinese, who are in command of the Indo- 
china situation, as they were in the Korean, 
are moving toward Hanoi, which they expect 
to take almost immediately. This means 
that the war progresses for the conquest of 
Annam. 

Lying off the coast of China and dominat- 
ing the east coast of Indochina is the island 
of Hainan, now held by Red China. Hainan 
has been developed into a military and naval 
base. Out of it ply Russian snorkel sub- 
marines, apparently in large numbers. The 
island also has airfields. It has been reported 
that supplies are shipped from Hainan in 
submarines and landed on the Indochina 
coast. i 

Once the point of Hanol-falls into the 
hands of the Communists, supplies from 
Hainan will be able to move freely to the 
Red armies, Already about three Red Chi- 
nese divisions (some reports call them mixed 
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brigades) are operating inside Indochina. 
The Chinese cities of Kweilin and Kunming 
are being used as bases for this war. 

But what are they doing about all this at 
Geneva? Nothing, of course. Speeches are 
being delivered; conferences are being held, 
But here is an aggressor nation, Red China, 
that has, first, marched into Korea, and now 
into Indochina and made war there. 

Under Secretary Walter Bedell Smith sald 
in his speech: 

“We are here to establish a united, free, 
democratic, independent Korea. We are here 
to assist, if we can, in the establishment of a 
durable, secure peace for the Associated 
States of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. We 
are here to uphold the authority of the 
United Nations to resist aggression, We are 
hére to prevent the spread of communism 
in southeast Asia. We are here to bring 
closer together the free nations of the world.” 

One is almost reduced to the vulgar ex- 
pression, “So what?” 

The fact ts that the Red armies keep roll- 
ing along, conquering new territory all the 
time. What will undoubtedly fall to the 
Soviet universal state will be 22 million 
additional people and one of the principal 
ricegrowing areas of the world. What we are 
told is that a will to negotiate in good faith 
might do something to solve this problem 
of Soviet aggression. 

Actually, we have been negotiating in good 
faith with the Soviet universal state since 
1943, when Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
met at Teheran, where our disasters com- 
menced. We have never ceased to negotiate 
in good faith and we have never won a ne- 
gotiation, Each conference means a new 
defeat despite our good faith. So what is 
the use of talking about good faith when 
those who sit on the other side of the table 
never have good faith. They use every con- 
ference as a basis for a new war, a new series 
of activities against the United States. 

How long are we to keep on taking it? Our 
delegates were sent to Geneva to negotiate 
a political settlement concerning Koreas It 
was agreed at the Berlin Conference that 
that should be the first order of business at 
Geneva. It has not been the first order of 
business. It is now postponed indefinitely. 
Therefore, the Geneva Conference has been 
diverted from its primary and as it 

looks now, we might even get euchered into 

a general, all-subject conference, the design 
of which would be to gain recognition for 
Red China and to get that brutal, murderous 
country into the United Nations. 

Much is being made of the fact that the 
enormous Chinese delegation at Geneva ts 
moving into the open, entertaining lavishly, 
and that Chou En-lai is being projected as a 
terrific personality. It is even being sug- 
gested that Molotov is taking a back seat at 
Geneva so the Chou can look fiercer and 
more significant. 

The Soviet universal state acts as a unit 
of Geneva, or anywhere else. Its design is 
the entrapment of the United States and 
our ultimate destruction. Maybe if we at- 
tended fewer conferences, we might be better 
off. 


Syngman Rhee Keeps on Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT HALE 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 
Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


include the following newspaper article 
by May Craig: 
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BYNGMAN RHEE KEEPS ON WARNING 
(By May Craig) 

WASHINGTON, May 3.—Wise, brave old Pres- 
ident Syngman Rhee is crying in the wil- 
derness again, as a prophet who has never 
wavered in reading aright the Communist 
threat. He says that we should have met it 
head on in Korea; he warns that appease- 
ment now will get us nowhere, and that he, 
for one, will never appease. 

He is one who has stuck to the original and 
right attitude toward the Communist ag- 
gressor. He said it again last week. With- 
drawal of Communist troops from North 
Korea and free elections for the whole coun- 
try. That is what he has been saying all 
along. He protested the partition of his 
country, which has now made North Korea a 
Red province, armed and entrenched, most 
of the North Koreans killed off, Chinese set- 
tied in. He knows that a partitioned Korea 
means a Communist Korea soon. 

He said the only salvation for his country 
and the rest of the free world was to fight 
bravely and completely in Korea. We would 
not do it; our allies would not do it. Gen- 
eral MacArthur wanted to do it. General 
Van Fleet wanted to do it. The allies held 
us back; the State Department held us back. 
They said it would spread the war. Maybe 
it would have. But the war has now spread 
to Indochina; and if we fight there, are we 
not spread, as we feared in Korea? 

Vice President Nrxon, in the now-famous 
speech to the editors, said that we should 
send American troops to save Indochina from 
the Reds, if n . He was asked if it 
would not have been better to have fought 
to win in Korea, if we must now fight in 
Indochina, and he replied that, hindsight 
being better, perhaps we should have fought 
it out In Korea, 

We went into Korea with brave talk about 
a free and Independent Korea but we watered 
that down. We accepted a truce-talk offer 
when we had the Chinese staggering and 
they needed time. We gave them time. We 
are now in Korea talking settlement of Ko- 
rea—all this time and we do not have a set- 
tlement in Korea. Rhee fears, with good 
reason, that he will bê sold down the river, 

He threatens to fight all alone if he must. 
He cannot do that, because he has no re- 
sources except what we give him. He sees 
across the water Chiang Kai-shek, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese leader, whom we recognize 
as head of the Chinese people, but do not 
treat as such. We have admitted Red China 
to the Geneve Conference, but not the Na- 
tionalists. 

We tried to make Chiang take the Reds 
into his government, which he knew meant 
betrayal and the end of him, and he re- 
fused. We stopped aid to him and he fell. 
He is entrenched on Formosa with an army 
which we train and supply, but will not help 
him to use. At the time of the truce, he 
said that the truce would free Chinese troops 
for Indochina, We did not listen to him, and 
now that is what has happened. 

Eisenhower said, “Let Asians fight Asians,” 
but we have not allowed Korean or Nation- 
alist Chinese to fight in Indochina. Are we 
now to send drafted American men there 
to fight? France does not send drafted men 
out of the country—only volunteers. The 
Americans have their drafted men all over 
the world. 

Rhee says he does not believe that Reds 
will ever withdraw from Korea; they must 
be driven out by force. He wants to do that; 
if America supplies the means, He does not 
believe they will withdraw from Indochina 
or Germany or anywhere else. “Communism 
has never yielded a square inch of soil any- 
where except as a result of armed force and 
there is not the slightest hint that there 
will, is, or ever will be, any change in that 
policy.” 

“The Soviet is bent on world conquest 
and will never willingly sacrifice its hold 
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on such a strategically useful territory as 
Korea. * ° * We will fight on alone. Every 
Korean prefers the choice of death to that 
of continued division. Unification of Korea 
could have Been achieved long ago if some 
of our friends had not arrived at the erro- 
neous conclusion that communism can be 
dealt with in a gentlemanly way.” 

He ls represented in the Geneva meeting 
but says he will withdraw if no 
made in 90 days—that is what he has said 
since the beginning. And he warns against 
fake withdrawal of Red troops to fool the 
U.N. troops into withdrawal. He daily views 
the Red breach of the Korean truce agree- 
ment in North Korea. It was agreed that 
neither side would increase its strength 
while the political settlement was being 
debated. The Reds have greatly increased 
their strength and refused to allow the neu- 
tral inspection teams to fulfill their duty. 
Rhee knew that the Reds would never allow 
inspection, 

The United States is at the crossroads. 
We have chosen the road of a united free 
world against communism. We have poured 
out men and money and goods, to strengthen 
the Allies. Now that the time has come to 
marshal that strength against the Reds, the 
Allies weaken and talk. That is thelr right. 
But should we continue to pour out our 
strength to allies who do not choose to re-. 
main allies in any real fight against the 
enemy? 

We say we cannot afford, for instance, to 
spend the money on complete radar pro- 
tection for this country, because we are 
spending so much money on our first line 
of defense in other countries, in rings of 
bases. But if this is not a line of defense for 
us—what then? Is this the moment for 
what Secretary of State Dulles calls an ago- 
nizing reappraisal of our plan and design and 
pattern for the defense of the United States? 
These bases are not ours in time of war. 
The countries in which they are located will 
decide whether we can use them or not— 
‘we could not use them if the people of a 
country were hostile. Should we be build- 
ing a defense of continental United States, 
a fortress America, as old Herbert Hoover 
gaid, long ago? 

This is a time for us to make these deci- 
sions—before we decide that we alone will 
try to save the world from communism— 
before we send American men to Indochina, 
And after Indochina—where next? Burma 
and Thailand and Malaya and Indonesia 
ai 8 Can we do it, and should we 

oit 


Pledge of Alligiance: “Under God” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter and 
resolution: 

D-Day, 10TH ANNIVERSARY, 
Baltimore, Md., May 5, 1954, 
Re Pledge of allegiance: “Under God.” 
Hon. GEORGE H. FALLON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Attached hereto 
please find a copy of a resolution I intro- 
duced at the national convention of the 29th 
Division Association at Philadelphia in Au- 
gust of 1952. It was passed without a dis- 
senting vote, and later adopted by many 
other organizations, 


* 
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While I am heartily in favor of the sudden 
hullabaloo nearly 2 years later, I want the 
credit to be given to me and to the 29th Di- 
vision Association. Please use your best eí- 
forts to that end. Thank you. 

With kind regards and all good wishes, I 


Sincerely yours, 
OSEH J. PHILBIN. 


BALTIMORE, August 21, 1952. 

“whereas the late Francis Bellamy in 1802 
wrote a splendid pledge of allegiance to the 
flag of the United States, which today is 
widely used; and 
, “Whereas when Francis Bellamy wrote this 
stirring pledge, the pall of athelsm had not 
yet spread its hateful shadow over the world, 


and almost everyone acknowledged the do- 


minion of Almight God; and 

“Whereas now that the militant atheistic 
Red menace is abroad in our land, it be- 
hooves us to remind the free people of these 
United States that they are utterly at the 
mercy of God: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 29th Division Associ- 
ation, Inc., in national convention assem- 
bled in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., this 31st 
day of August 1952, urge that the name of 
Almighty God be incorporated in Mr. Bel- 
lamy's pledge of allegiance, to the end that 
the pledge read as follows: 

Under God, I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.’”* 

JOSEPH J. PHILBIN, 
Post Department Commander, 
Department of Maryland. 

Passed without a single dissenting vote, 
and later adopted by the DAR, the Flag 
House Association, the VFW, the DAV, sec- 
tions of the American Legion (notably the 
Nurses’ Post of the Department of Mary- 
land), incorporated in the pledge at the “I 
Am An American Day“ in 1952 in Patterson 
Park, the CWV, War of 1812 groups, etc., etc. 

Publicized by William E. Pyne, of the Bal- 
timore Evening Sun, and widely spread by 
the AP throughout the northwestern quarter 
of our country, including Virginia. 
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United Mine Workers Urge Action To Hait 
Mounting Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by the United Mine Workers of America 
calling upon the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to implement the Employment Act 
in order to halt mounting unemploy~ 
ment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UMWA CALLS ror IMMFDIATE Action. To HALT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1954.—The in- 

ternational executive board of the United 


Mine Workers of America today called upon ` 


President Eisenhower, the Members of Con- 
gress, Cabinet officers, and the directors of 
the various departments of Government for 
immediate implementation of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 through a broad program 
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of tax relief, improved unemployment com- 
pensation, public works, credit and currency 
readjustments and the removal “from the 
backs of American labor and industry (of) 
the crushingly unfair competition of foreign- 
made goods and fucls.” 

By unanimous action, the 25-member 
board, speaking for more than a half million 
coal miners in 28 States as well as members 
of district 50 and the United Construction 
Workers declared that the Employment Act's 
declared policy of “maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power” must “be 
made effective” so that “the might, power, 
and ability of this Nation to defend itself 
against its encmies, both foreign and do- 
mestic (may) be adequately and promptly 
secured.” 

In addition to the above-mentioned per- 
sons, copies of the resolution are being sent 
to all locai unions of the UMWA, to the 
Governors of the coal-producing States as 
represented at the recent Governors“! Fuel 
Conference held in Washington, and to the 
press and radio. 

The full text 
follows: 


. “Whereas the Congress of the United States 
on February 20, 1946, officially promulgated 
the basic policy of the Federal Government 
as to employment and related economic prob- 
lems by the enactment of Senate bill 380, 
known as and called the Employment Act of 
1946; and said law so enacted and the poli- 
cles therein set out and proclaimed have 
continued to be and now are the governing 
law on the subject, and should be recognized 
as such by the national administration and 
its officials now in control of the affairs of 
this Nation; and 

“Whereas in said act the Congress epecifi- 
cally declared it to be the ‘continuing policy 
and responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment’ to maintain ‘maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power’; and 

“Whereas among other things, said act also 
specifically made it the duty and function 
of the Council of Economic Advisors to the 
President of the United States to develop 
economic policies ‘to avoid economic fluctu- 
ations or to diminish the effect thereof and 
to maintain employment, production and 
purchasing power,’ and the President of the 
United States, in light thereof and in con- 
formity with the national policy proclaimed 
by the Congress, is specifically charged by 
the statute with the duty of causing such 
policies to be evolved and placed into effect 
res on par and in such manner as to 
mplement, efectuate, and su — 
tional policy; and Beer ee 

“Whereas it is common knowledge and now 
well known to all citizens of the United 
States that even as this Nation stands at the 
crossroads in world affairs and at a time when 
our national strength should be at its maxi- 
mum, that unemployment is rapidly rising, 
that production is currently shrinking, and 
that purchasing power is in direct ratio 
dwindling—all as epitomized in the fact, re- 
cently but reluctantly admitted by the na- 
tional administration and its spokesmen, 
that the number of men and women of the 
United States thrown out of work due to 
deteriorating economic conditions, climbed 
from 1.2 million in October 1953 to 3.7 mil- 
lon in March 1954, and that the total num- 
ber of those who now cry out for employment 
far exceeds the 4 million mark and that 
even this number is rapidly on the march 
to even higher levels; and 

“Wherens the American people as a whole, 
and particularly its laboring population, are 
entitled to immediate enforcement and im- 
plementation of the national policy of 1946 
(still the binding ahd guiding law of the 
land) and to a cessation of the ruinous and 
devastating flood of virtually tax-free for- 
eign goods and fucls into American markets, 
as illustrated in the movement into Ameri- 
can coal markets of Canadian and Mcxican 


of the UMWA resolution 
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Natural gas and Venezuelan and Arabian oll, 
ue the multitude of other products from 
Oreign lands—all encroaching on the ability 
Of tae American workmen to obtain employ- 
Ment, maintain production, and increase 
Purchasing power; and 
Whereas this creeping paralysis of eco- 
nomic destruction now gradually engulfing 
this Country cannot be stemmed by rolling 
Teadjustment, weather predictions, or by a 
am of “too little and too late,” and 
the legal, financial, administrative, and leg- 
lative means to stem this oncoming deluge 
&t hand and available to the national 
1 istration and its officials: Now, there- 
Ore, be it 
bon tesolved by the international executive 
i rd, United Mine Workers of America, in 
l meeting assembled, That it, in the 
me of and on behalf of all its members, 
8 Calls upon the President of the United 
tates, the Secretaries and responsible heads 
the manifold departments of Govern- 
nt, and upon the Congress, to face up to 
the realities of the situation confronting 
de American people, to implement without 
lay the declared policies of the Employ- 
nt Act of 1946, to set in motion programs 
em êX relief, increase and extension of un- 
™ployment compensati6n, public works, 
t and currency readjustments, and re- 
8 from the backs of American labor and 
or ustry the crushingly unfair competition 
tha oreign-made goods and fuels, to the end 
dies, the national policy of maximum em- 
ment, production, and purchasing power 
an Made effective. and the might, power, 
as ability of this Nation to defend itself 
d against its enemies, both foreign and 
Suestie. be adequately and promptly 


Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


1 r. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
Fark ent weeks opponents of the Echo 
k Dam and other phases of the ad- 
Ri tration-sponsored upper Colorado 
ver project have been disseminating a 
eat deal of false and malicious propa- 
It is amazing how many arm- 
Dou, a Perts have come forward to ex- 
abet on the ease with which it is pos- 
= to take “a leisurely boat ride down 
the Yampa and Green Rivers through 
ale Dinosaur National Monument.” It is 
Vs easy to imagine oneself a great 
Venturer when watching a TV account 
place wing a film of some far-distant 
tartan’ but it is a “horse of another color” 
Getually be a participant. 
Bie nteel members of the Garden and 
With Clubs can speak glowingly and 
dens bravado of the beauty and gran- 
our of the canyons of Utah. We admit 
Rowe ney is superb and hard to excel. 
Sto. Yer, when these self-styled experts 
or ap alking about conservation of water 
of taty to run the treacherous rapids 
they e upper Colorado or its tributaries, 
fle] ds are far afield from their limited 
Cease of knowledge. I have long since 
by aed to be either amazed or amused 
ex countless number of these “remote 
tenp on arid Utah water problems and 
wonders” who are living in such 
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distant and fertile places as Pennsyl- 
vania and California. 

It disturbs me no end when I see re- 
spected and able Members of Congress 
fall prey to the guile and craftiness of 
these word-picture painters who by every 
means possible try to thwart and ob- 
struct the wheels of progress. These 
opponents of Echo Park Dam carry on 
their crusade under the guise of conser- 
vation and preservation of our national 
parks,” but, intentionally or in igno- 
rance, they are laboring in an ignomini- 
ous cause bent upon preventing the max- 
imum utilization of resources which 
would bring increased benefits and 
wealth to all the people of our Nation. 

To illustrate how completely these 
pseudo river rats can mislead an average 
American family seeking a suitable place 
for a tranquil vacation, I would like to 
call your attention to a copy of a letter 
I received from Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Schall, of Wrightwood, Calif., the origi- 
nal of which was addressed to the editor 
of Sunset magazine. This letter very 
ably illustrates the power of the press to 
misinform if it allows its pages to be 
filled with half-truths or fabrications of 
rock worshipers’ and flower sniffers 
whose only knowledge of Utah’s geog- 
raphy has been acquired through a sub- 
scription to a glossy periodical. The let- 
ter follows: 

May 7, 1954. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: After reading the articles in 
the March 1954 issue of the Sunset and 
National Geographic, we felt perfectly safe 
in arranging for a boat ride down the Yampa 
and Green Rivers through the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. 

We went into the river at Lily Park on 
May 3, 1954, and there assembled our fold- 
ing kayak. Had the boat been large enough 
we would have no doubt also taken our 
young son with us. We are now extremely 
thankful that we did not do so. 

After 5 hours on the Yampa River our 
boat was swamped in the rapids. Luckily 
we were able to reach shore where we 
camped and dried out our equipment. On 
the second day and near Hardings Hole on 
the Yampa River, we struck a rock, tearing 
a 4-foot hole in the bottom of our boat. 
Fortunately we had a can of glue with us 
and with patches cut from our air mattress 
were able to patch and repair the boat. Had 
we been able to quit the river we would 
certainly have done so. However, we could 
find no way out nor did we have any idea 
where we were. On the third day we were 
in the river for 10 hours before we reached 
a ranch, which we were informed was Island 
Park. During this entire day the boat was 
leaking badly and we were barely able to 
keep it afloat. We had many narrow escapes 
from other rocks and how we kept from 
tipping over we still do not know. Two ribs 
of the kayak were broken and our boat was 
almost a complete wreck. 

We were so busy trying to keep the boat 
from hitting rocks and from swamping in 
the rapids that we did not even have a 
chance to see the scenery which the articles 
referred to. We must have passed Steam- 
boat Rock but didn't even know what it 
Was. + 

We certainly feel that magazines of na- 
tional circulation and reputation should 
publish accurate and true information con- 
cerning trips of this nature. The articles 
we read are very misleading and give the 
impression that it is a pleasant, safe and 
scenic boat ride down the Yampa and 
Green River canyons. We were very lucky 
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and fortunate to have made this trip and 
still be alive. No one who is not trained 
nor has not the proper equipment should 
ever attempt this trip. In our opinion no 
one should enter these river canyons with- 
out experienced river guides. One would 
think that there would be warning and in- 
formation signs placed at different piaces 
along the river to let people know where 
they are, that dangerous rapids are ahead 
and most of all, places where they can 
leave the river if there are such places. 

We are impelled to write of our experience 
in the hope that perhans others will not be 
misled into taking their life in their own 
hands on such a hazardous trip. We also 
feel that these magazines should correct 
the information which is contained in their 
articles. We were told by the rancher at 
Island Park, who was kind enough to drive 
us into Vernal, that a party from Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., had had a similar experience a 
week before, 

We are thankful that we found a way out 
of the river at Island Park. It is doubtful 
that we could have completed the run from 
Island Park to the Dinosaur Quarry and 
come out alive. 

Very truly yours, 

BARBARA L, SCHALL, 


RICHARD SCHALL, 


WRiIGHTWoOopD, CALIF. 


WriGHTWoop, CALIF, 


Resolution Opposing United States Par- 
ticipation in Indochina War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to insert in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, a resolution which was 
passed by the First Division of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Illinois, rela- 
tive to the Indochina situation. In 
transmitting this resolution to me, my 
good friend, Comdr. Jack Smith, stated 
that it represents the voice of 78,000 
Legionnaires in the First Division of the 
Department of Illinois. The resolution 
which follows speaks for itself and I 
should like to. urge every Member of 
Congress to study it carefully: 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE Frest DIVISION 

OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 


ILLINOIS, RELATIVE TO THE INDOCHINA SIT- 
VATION 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States came to the aid and assistance of Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, France, and other 
European Nations in their war with Ger- 
many and other members of the Triple 
Entente in 1917 and 1918 and in so doing 
provided: 

(a) An armed force of 4% million of its 
citizens for that purpose, of whom 126,000 
were killed in action or died of other war 
causes arid 234,300 were wounded or in- 
capacitated from or because of disease con- 
tracted in such war service which plus 
prisoners of war or those missing in action, 
created a total casualty roll of 364,800, and 
in addition, 

(b) incurred a public debt of more than 
$30 billion, F 

(c) provided supplies of all descriptions 
for both the civilian population and the 
armed forces of their allies; and 
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Whereas despite the ungrateful attitude of 
the majority of both the subjects and the 
political and civic heads of the leading na- 
tions allied with the United States in World 
War I and the firm resolve of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of all of our citizens and of 
the spokesmen and the members of all 
political parties in this country, that the 
United States would not again be or become 
involved in future European or Asiatic mili- 
tary or politital entanglements, the United 
States Government again in 1939, 1940, and 
1941 yielded to the entreaties of England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Russia, and other 
foreign nations and 23 years later and at 
a cost of hundreds of billions of dollars in 
money and in war material, again provided: 

(a) a fully equipped armed force of ap- 
proximately 16½ million of its citizenry in 
the form of soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
air force men to fight side by side with the 
military and naval forces of those nations of 
Europe and Asia who were in 1941-45 en- 
gaged in a struggle against Germany and 
Italy in Europe and against Japan in Asia, 
in a Second World War; and 

(b) provided most of the offensive and 
defensive war equipment and material re- 
quired by our European and Asiatic allies; 
and 

(e) in such Second World War 225,155 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States were killed in action or died from in- 
Juries or disease and 571,822 were wounded 
or incapacitated from such war service and 
151,592 prisoners of war or missing in action 
created a total casualty roll of 948,574 and 
the United States ended such war with a 
national debt of nearly $275 billion and a 


peacetime military budget of approximately 


$40 billion yearly; and 

Whereas under repeated entreaties from 
the political heads of European and Asiatic 
nations that only by a pact between all or a 
majority of the nations of the world, of 
which the United States was a necessary 
member, could a continuation of peace 
throughout the world be insured, established, 
and maintained and under such assurance, 
the United States in 1942 and in 1945 ex- 
ecuted a treaty with over 50 other European 
and Asiatic nations as and became a member 
of the United Nations; and 

Whereas within 5 years after the formal 
ratification of such United Nations treaty 
a shooting war broke out in Korea in the 
spring of 1950 which was however classified 
by President Harry S. Truman of the United 
States as a police action, and into such wars 
the United States as a member of the United 
Nations pledged to stop aggression every- 
where— 

(a) Dispatched hundreds of thousands of 
its citizens to Korea as members of a United 
Nations military, air, and naval force; and 

(b) Expended many billions of dollars of 
its money, wealth, and material, in an an- 
nounced effort to repel from South Korea 
the armies of North Korea and of Manchuria 
and of Communist China, and is continuing 
to expend additional tens of billions of our 
wealth each year, as an aftermath of such 
Korean war or police action, and in such 
aftermath the United States has members 
of its various branches of the military, Navy, 
and air service in nearly 50 foreign nations; 
and 

Whereas it was stated within the past 
week by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles that Indochina and other portions 
of southeast Asia must not be permitted 
to fall into the hands or under the control 
of Red China or Red Russia even though 
the United States must take such action, 
military, economic, or otherwise, which 
might cause the commencement of world 
war III:; and 

Whereas subsequent thereto President 
Eisenhower is quoted as stating! that the 
free nations of the world should be pre- 
Pared to meet any kind of a Communist 
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attack against southeast Asia, and the re- 
port of the Associated Press relative to his 
comments was that “the President did not 
completely rule out the possibility of using 
American forces in Indochina and in south- 
east Asia under a plan of united action”; 
and 

Whereas only a few weeks ago, Secretary 
of State Dulles (according to Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Of Minnesota) stated that “the United 
States has no plan of operation (in Indo- 
china or southeast Asia) if the French 
should withdraw their troops from Indo- 
china; and 

Whereas on January 18, 1954, Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staf, informed a House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee that there is no proposal 
pending to send American troops to Indo- 
china, and again on February 16, 1954, he 
informed the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that American involvement in the 
Indochina war will stop short of sending 
thereto United States combat troops or 
pilots; and 

Whereas on February 16, 1954, Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of State, was 
quoted as assuring the same committee 
members that “there is no intention of put- 
ting United States ground soldiers into Indo- 
china”; and 

Whereas Representative WALTER Jupp, sub- 
committee chairman at the January 18 hear- 
ing, in summarizing the testimony, of wit- 
nesses from the Pentagon before him, stated 
that “there are no plans to send more United 
States forces to Indochina”; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
just a couple of weeks ago rejected the so- 
called Bricker amendment to our Constitu- 
tion and many Senators who voted in opposi- 
tion to the amendment did so because of 
their belief in a statement of Secretary 
Dulles, that they could be assured that the 
President of the United States would at no 
time dispatch any troops or any air forces 
to European or Asiatic theatres of war or ag- 
gression unless permission to do so was first 
obtained in a constitutional manner by the 
President from the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas Secretary Dulles, subsequent to 
the defeat of the Bricker amendment, stated 
that under the North American Treaty Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had the unquestioned au- 
thority to dispatch our Air Forces, our fleet, 
or our ground troops to any country in Eu- 
rope, if such country were attacked, without 
first obtaining permission to use such forces 
from Congress, to the same degree that the 
President could use them if New York or 
Chicago or any other city in the United 
States were attacked by some foreign invader, 
and this statement was shortly thereafter 
approved by President Eisenhower; and 

Whereas the aforesaid recent conflicting 
statements of the President, the Secret 
of State, and other spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration in or out of Congress have 
made it impossible for the average citizen to 
learn or to know, as he is entitled to learn 
and to know, just what plans the adminis- 
tration has, if any, for carrying into execu- 


tion the threats of drastic reprisals against 


any nation violating the ultimatums of Sec- 
retary Dulles; and 

Whereas we believe that the people of the 
United States, including members of this 
organization, have a right and a duty to 
petition our Congress and express their feel- 
ings on and their views regarding, both the 
military and economic situation in Indo- 
china and southeast India, and further 
believing that it would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the United States for it 
to participate, with any portion of its armed 
forces in the fighting in Indochina: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this council, after consid- 
ering the general situation in Indochina and 
the Far East and the possible adverse effects 
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upon the general economic condition of the 
United States and upon the youth of 
America— 

(a) Greatly deplores the acts of aggres- 
sion by Red China, by Soviet Russia, or any 
of the satellites in Indochina or in south- 
east Asia; 

(b) Believes that the good offices of the 
United States should be offered in an effort 
to arrange an amicable settlement of the 
French-Indochina problem, even though 
either or both must withdraw or reduce some 
of its demands, or that the French Govern- 
ment should give freedom to the Indo- 
chinese; 

(c) Believes that if punitive action is 
urged by or upon the United Nations and it 
recommends to its members such action as 
it recommended that such members pursue 
in Korea in 1950, that in such event the 
United States limit its participation in any 
such action to the furnishing of a limited 
amount of war material for use in defend- 
ing Indochina from the Communists, and to 
furnishing supplies for the welfare of the 
civilian population of the allied or United 
Nations countries involved; and/or to the 
training and equipping of a native Indo- 
chinese force to defend its homeland; 

(d) Believes that the United States should 
refrain from dispatching any of its Armed 
Forces to participate as combatants in the 
fighting in Indochina or in soutneast Asia; 

(e) Believes that the United States can 
less afford to suffer the loss of two or three 
hundred thousand of its young men in being 
killed or wounded, plus the expenditure of 
tens of billions of dollars for equipping and 
maintaining our Armed Forces in Indo- 
china, than it can afford to permit Indo- 
china to fall into the hands of the Com- 
munists; 

(f) Believes that regardless of the out- 
come of any fighting in Indochina, United 
States cannot win, but must lose, at least 
economically and in the killing or wound- 
ing of tens of thousands of the lives of its 
youth, if the United States becomes an ac- 
tive participant in any Indochina or south- 
east Aslan fighting to the same degree that 
we participate in the police action in Korea 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the council commander 
and its adjutant immediately address com- 
munications to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State, to the chairmen 
of the Foreign Relations Committees of each 
House of Congress, to the two United States 
Senators from Tilinois, and to each Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Cook County: 
III., informing them that we are unalterabl¥ 
opposed to the dispatch or to the use of 
any members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in Indochina or in any other 
country in southeast Asia r ess of the 
outcome of the present fighting in Indochina 
and regardless of the recommendations of 
the United Nations or any of its members- 

Dated at Chicago, III., this 7th day of 
April 1954. 

Presented by Charles V. Falken ` 
Square Post, No. 405, executive READS 
man, ninth district, 


Driver of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON ~ 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mf. 
Speaker, it is with no small amount of 
pride that I call attention to a letter J 


1953 
tenived recently announcing the selec- 
the of a Wyoming driver as recipient of 

e “Driver of the Year” title. 

h My State of Wyoming must share the 

2 with Colorado and South Dakota, 

n Mr. Gomer W. Bailey lives in Colo- 
do and drives for a firm with head- 

Quarters in South Dakota. 

heres Bailey was nominated for the 

‘iver of the Year honor by the Wyo- 
tic Trucking Association, and the par- 

Ular incident which swung the balance 

favor, in the view of the judges, 
k urred in Wyoming. So, with all due 
mene to the two neighboring States, I 
1 ust claim the major share of the honor 
or Wyoming. 
Rate Splendid record compiled by Mr. 
mney in driving more than a million 
on es without a chargeable accident is 

€ of which he may be justly proud. I 

W that all my colleagues will join me 
expressing congratulations and high- 
Commendation to him. 
and dn. looking forward to seeing Mr. 
& Mrs, Bailey and affering my con- 
ratulations in person. 
melder leave to extend my remarks, I 
J ude the letter I received from Mr. 
The Cole, president of the American 
of skins Associations, Inc., advising me, 
Mr. Bailey’s selection, and describing 
Wyoming incident: 
AN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
The Washington, D. C., May 6, 1954. 
Honorable WiLLIam H. Harrison, 
Suse of Representatives, 

Ar Washington, D: C. 
thar, Dran Mr. Harrison: It occurs to me 
ing you will be greatly interested in know- 
a „About a high honor which has come to 
Truck driver representing the Wyoming 
Bucki S Association., Gomer W. Bailey, 
been ngton Transportation, Inc., has just 

awarded the coveted title of Driver of 
Alt Year of the American trucking industry. 
tor Ugh a resident of Denver and a driver 
q & line serving Wyoming out of head- 
of thos in South Dakota, he is the nominee 
thus 2 Wyoming association and the honor 

falls to a Wyoming driver. 
lion mer Bailey has driven more than a mil- 
and mee without a chargeable accident, 
he; Uke most truckdrivers, has frequently 
dident Motorists in distress. But the in- 
B. Mu which persuaded the judges (Robert 
Wy tray, Jr., Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Comm panning, of the Interstate Commerce 
High ion, and Arthur C. Butler, National 
our war Users’ Conference) to single him 
to fo & special action which occurred late 

Ac Mary, near Torrington, Wyo. 
their zuple and two children had wrecked 
tease, use trailer at a bridge when the 
40-455, ame loose, plunging the car into a 

ravine. Mr. Bailey coming along, 

Vehicie, rushed put out flares to warn other 
about the completely blocked bridge, 
Chita, into the ravine and found the two 
Ing 2 in rather bad condition, one chok- 
cut an his own blood from a bad tongue 
the, d the other bleeding freely. He aided 
Tushe, Put them into the first car which 
Tathe, them to the nearest hospital. The 
ang ite ce Ambulatory but moving around 
Wanted ey immobilized him. The father 
1 5 to move his wife who was badly in- 
Strained Mr. Bailey's first-aid training con- 
ing oft him to forbid any lifting or mov- 
au — 1 mother despite the hubsand's in- 
When the he Wisdom of this was apparent 
í © ambulance arrived since it was 
broken ned that she had a broken back and 
Often 2 Pelvis and such offhand handling is 

As responsible for permanent injuries. 
alley customary with so many men of Mr. 

8 character, his part in this highway 


in 
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episode was not reported by him but rather 
several days later, was officially reported to 
his company in a letter of appreciation from 
Lt. R. O. Galloway, chief, Wyoming Highway 
Patrol, who had personally come upon the 
scene after the accident occurred and while 
Mr. Balley was still directing traffic after 
having given first aid and assistance as noted. 

In addition to the honor of being the 
Nation’s “Driver of the Year,” Mr. Balley 
and his wife will be brought to Washington 
by the American Trucking Associations. 
Each of the past Driver of the Year win- 
ners has been fortunate to have met the Pres- 
ident in his office. As guest of our associa- 
tion, he will be with us here and in New York 
for his personal enjoyment and for the at- 
tention of the press, television, and radio 
which in the past has been actively inter- 
ested in the top driver because of the cur- 
rent stress on highway safety and courtesy. 


I am sure that you share the pride of the - 


industry in Wyoming at Mr. Balley's selec- 
tion and I can assure you that we are deeply 
proud of him and the hundreds of thousands 
of safe and courteous truck drivers like him 
who, we think, reflect great credit on our 
industry. 

We are hopeful that one of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey’s most pleasant recollections of their 
visit here will be that of an opportunity to 
see you personally, and when arrangements 
for their visit here are further advanced, we 
shall be in touch with your office to see If it 
can be arranged. I hope this will be 
agreeable, 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK COLE, President. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 


speak in behalf of S. 2150, to provide ` 


for the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

I voted in committee to report this bill 
for two reasons: First, because I believe 
the purpose of the legislation—to pro- 
vide a large navigable channel in the St. 
Lawrence River—is meritorious; and, 
second, because I feel that the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives 
should have an opportunity to express 
itself one way or the other on the project. 

For more than 50 years efforts have 
been made to provide effective naviga- 
tion and power facilities in the St. Law- 
rence River. These efforts had the sup- 
port of many Presidents of the United 
States, Democrat and Republican alike. 
The drive to enact legislation for the sea- 
way gained momentum when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on March 19, 1941, 
caused to be negotiated a seaway agree- 
ment with Canada which, by way of 
ratification, required but a majority vote 
of both the Senate and House instead 
of the two-thirds majority of the Sen- 
ate required by treaties. But the enact- 
ing legislation was not reported from 
committee. 

In 1947, in another effort to get the 
bill from committee, the suggestion was 
made that the navigation part of the 
project be made self-liquidating by 
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charging tolls for passage through the 
locks. The committee, however, did not 
report the proposal. 

Renewed efforts for approval of the 
project were made during the Ist and 
2d sessions of the 82d Congress under 
the sponsorship of President Harry Tru- 
man. One bill called for approval of the 
March 19, 1941, seaway agreement by a 
majority vote of both Houses. Lengthy 
hearings were held on this and other 
suggested procedures. No legislation 
was reported. 

Bills introduced in the past provided 
for both navigation and hydroelectric 
power facilities. However, New York 
State is willing to assume the power's 
construction costs, leaving the naviga- 
tion to Canada and the United States, so 
the bill now before us is limited to the 
deep-water navigation facilities. The 
hydroelectric part of the project will be 
built by the State of New York under a 
license granted by the Federal Power 
Commission, which means that power 
quite properly will be distributed accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Federal 
Power Act. 

Canada has made clear that she in- 
tends to put in the navigation on her 
own if we do not join her. The question 
to be decided, therefore, is whether the 
United States will join with its neighbor 
on the north in the construction and op- 
eration of this great international water- 
way or whether we will permit Canada 


to do the job alone and have entire 


control over the St. Lawrence Waterway 
traffic. 

The navigation facilities provided in 
S. 2150 will help to give Canada and 
the United States a new seacoast more 
than 2,500 miles long and will open up 
major ports on the Great Lakes to ocean- 
going traffic, including Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Duluth, Milwau- 
kee, and my own city of Chicago. 

The seaway will be a valuable aid in 
the shipment of iron ore from the mines 
in Labrador to the steel mills of the Mid- 
dle West. The critical iron ore situation 
is largely responsible for the fact that 
many former opponents of the project 
have changed their position and are now 
supporting the seaway. 

A developed St. Lawrence River will 
prove a boon to Midwest manufacturers 
who will use its facilities to ship their 
wares cheaply and export them to other 
countries. The auto industry and the 
steel mills in particular will benefit by 
the new transportation route. 

I am convinced that this waterway 
project will benefit industry and agricul- 
ture, that it will open up many new sea- 
ports and act as a stimulant to com- 
merce and trade generally. I look fora 
tremendous increase in commerce and 
business, not only in the Great Lakes 
area, but throughout the Nation if this 
project is approved. Its benefits far 
outweigh any disadvantages claimed by 
its opponents. I urge the Congress to 
approve the project on a self-liquidating 
basis as provided in the bill reported by 
the House Committee on Public Works 
and utilize to the fullest extent the great 
natural resources which are available to 
us—the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River. 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of the Fouad- 
ing of Gainesville, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


tr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House the fact that my 
home city of Gainesville, Fla., this past 
week celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
its founding. The occasion was signifi- 
cant not only to the citizens of Gaines- 
ville, but to all our people in Alachua 
County and the surrounding counties in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida, which I haye the honor to 
represent. 

The current progress and prosperity 
of the city of Gainesville is due to the 
pioneering spirit of her citizens through- 
out the years. Faced with Indian wars, 
and then the horrors of the War Be- 
tween the States, the city of Gainesville 
emerged to face still other disasters in the 
nature of the great freeze at the turn of 
the century which destroyed the orange 
industry in the north central part of the 
State; destructive fires; and the ravages 
of the great depression. With indom- 
itable spirit the citizens of Gainesville 
conquered all of these disasters, and to- 
day with their neighbors in Alachua 
County, and with the valued friendship 
of thousands of other central Florida 
citizens, they are making of their city 
a great cultural and educational center. 

One of the outstanding programs of 
the week of celebration was one program 
presented by the Negro citizens of 
Gainesville. They sang with tender 
feeling and deep emotion a number of 
spirituals that captivated the large au- 
dience. This program was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all races and creeds in the 
city of Gainesville. It was an indication 
of the great progress of our Negro citi- 
zens and of the natural good feeling be- 
tween races—a feeling that is not caused 
by the passage of laws, but by a dedica- 
tion to the spiritual culture of our civili- 
zation. The understanding and friend- 
ship of one race for another will never 
be accomplished by legislation imposed 
for selfish political reasons. Those of 
us who live in the South are naturally 
apprehensive about the pending decision 
of the Supreme Court on the vital ques- 
tion of segregation. It has always been 
my belief that equal opportunity, equal 
consideration under the law, and above 
everything else, a basic good feeling of 
mutual trust and regard are the answers 
at the present time to our racial prob- 
lems. I feel this conviction is shared 
by an overwhelming majority of the good 
citizens of both races throughout the 
South, 

Gainesville, Fla., is the home of the 
University of Florida, which today has a 
£35 million plant spread over 1,800 
beautiful acres of land. Just 8 years 
after Florida was admitted to statehood 
the city of Gainesville began her life, 
and one of the first institutions in the 
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city was the East Florida Seminary, one 
of the mother institutions of the present 
University of Florida. The city is in the 
heart of a great agricultural area and 
growing industries are creating that bal- 
anced economy that is so typical of our 
great State of Florida. 

I know that my colleagues join with 
me in wishing the people of Gainesville, 
Fla., and her neighbors on the occasion 
of this centennial celebration another 
100 years of continuing progress. 


Geneva Paralysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I have been warning of the 
dangers of defense and foreign policy by 
slogans, based upon the need for justify- 
ing a military budget designed to meet 
campaign pledges rather than the needs 
of national security. 

Miss Dorothy Thompson, the well- 
known columnist, in her article pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
for May 10, has carefully shown the re- 
lationship between the slogans and the 
disaster at Geneva. While many of us 
may not agree with Miss Thompson all 
the time, we all agree that she usually 
makes us think. 

I include Miss Thompson's article as a 
part of my remarks: 

UNITED STATES PARALYŻED at GENEVA—RE- 
VISED ARMS POLICY, DESIGNED ONLY FOR A 
GENERAL Wan. TIED DULLES’ HANDS AGAINST 
ACTION IN INDOCHINA 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The United States, under Mr, Truman, 
declared a policy to contain armed commu- 
nism throughout the world. To do so, it 
prepared for two kinds of warfare, conven- 
tional and atomic, employing in the Korean 
test only the former. 

The Eisenhower administration entered 
office with a more, not less, aggressive for- 
eign policy. Containment was not enough. 
We must be more dynamic, and take the 
offensive. 

But the Elsenhower administration came 
into office advocating financial retrenchment, 
a program thrust upon it by the limits of 
taxation if the economy were not to be 
seriously deflated, and by the necessity of 
checking the national debt if inflation were 
to be halted. * 

This program, however, was incompatible 
with the military policy it Inherited. There- 
fore, the military policy was revised. Reli- 
ance was shifted to atomic weapons and 
the capacity for massive reprisals, This 
logically meant that the United States had 
decided to arm itself only for a general war 
directly between great powers. We would 
“deter such aggressions as would mean gen- 
eral war,” to quote Secretary of State Dulles 
as of January 12. and by the inference of 
the military policy would not, because: of 
unpreparedness, deter anything else. 

For it is fairly obvious that, as atomic 
weapons could not be used in Korea, they 
cennot be used in Indochina or as a means 
of intervention in any civil war or war of 
limited objectives. Their use in such con- 
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flicts could only serve to expand a localized 
conflict into a generalized one. 

In essence, therefore, the New Look, and 
dependence on the capacity for massive re- 
prisals, was a military program fitted for the 
defense of the United States, the Western 
Hemisphere, and perhaps for strictly limited 
other areas, such as Western Europe. 

The adoption of the changed military pro- 
gram logically implied political consequences. 

It implied, to put it bluntly, that the 
United States was returning to some degree 
of isolationism. 

In conflicts where one is determined not 
to engage one's Armed Forces, the alternativé 
role that a great power can play is that of 
more or less neutral diplomacy. One can 
seek to keep a conflict localized and to reach 
a negotiated settlement. 

But that is incompatible with a crusade 
to extirpate communism from the world. 

Now, the Secretary of State, I think, has 
accepted this reality in his own logical mind. 
So have our European associates, And if 
Mr. Dulles had entered the Geneya Confer- 
ence determined and able to represent this 
policy, the Allies might—and probably 
would—have been united. But a large part 
of Congress and many members of the ad- 
ministration itself, among them Admiral 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Vice President Nixon; and Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Knowland, have publicly shown 
that they do not accept it. 

Therefore, Mr. Dulles and the same would 
*have held true for any Secretary of State— 
entered the Geneva Conference with his 
hands tid. 

He could not commit the United States to 
decisive military intervention in Indochina, 
for the United States military policy and 
condition were not geared to that kind of 
war. 

He could not negotiate a settlement which 
would mean further losscs to communism 
because that would be branded at home às 
appeasement, 

Therefore, all he could do was, in effect, to 
withdraw from the conference, in which thé 
United States has demonstrated paralysis. 

When a great power can make neither 
peace nor war, its role as a world leader be* 
comes fictitious. 

During the whole Geneva Conference the 
Secretary of the Army, Robert Stevens, bhas 
been utterly unable to have a lucid thought 
or make any contribution whatever to the 
solution of America’s gigantic dilemma, 85 
day after day he has faced the inquisition 
of his critics, 

The scandal has pointed up, for all the 
world to see, the collapse of American dig“ 
nity, prestige, and unity, and, with it, the 
further immobilization of American power 
And the Russians did not do this to us, 


The Republican Party in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Prest- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 
an outstanding address delivered by DY 
colleague, the distinguished junior Sena“ 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON!" 
at the New Jersey State Republican Con“ 
vention on April 29, 1954.. I may say with 
all sincerity that the junior Senator from 
New Jersey made one of the cutstart 
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ie dresses which were delivered on that 
Portant occasion. 
There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to the Recorp 
as follows: be printed in > 


NOTE Appress sy Hon. Rosret C. HEN- 

Jenson. or New JERSEY, BEFORE THE NEW 

Derr STATE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 
29, 1954 


Bee fellow Republicans all, I have come 
talk today to talk about victory. Not just to 
lieve tout it—or think about it—but to be- 
for rte it; to pian for it this fall, and to work 
not roving Perhaps in a stricter get it 2 
co) + 
Work tor 5 for me to say to begin 
Senate wy: the sturdy Republicans in the 
the te and House of Assembly, and among 
in poUSty and municipal officeholders here 
e Jersey are working for it right now. 
del urely, the members of your congressional 
Rap aroi have been working for it since the 
taped, took over the reins of Govern- 


nt 
hair ago, Vahington less than a year and a 


pe in a larger sense, there comes a sober- 
ot Rote in the political life of any group 
ssent o ican workers -when it becomes 
cour *! to check our bearings and reset our 
to avoid the rocks and shoals of po- 
defeat and to navigate the murky seas 
R tical controversy. 
thin, Republicans need only reckon with one 
Paas ia è north on the navigator's com- 
Plea of du VAYS true north, Political princi- 
must deceney and honesty and fair dealing 
Yo b aain just as fixed for us. 
Pant fn en has been an active partici- 
the Sta the conventions of our party here in 
the hade for more than 20 years. I have had 
face of occupying the chairmanship of 
‘ons committees on three occasions 
Which Past, and I know that those principles 
t we formally embrace as a result of 
te vention will measure up to the 
Republic ich have always been part of a 
can philosophy of government. 
Over ae been signally honored by our party 
Rive e © years. It has been a part of me to 
ot m verything that I have to the service 
Y country and my party. Whether I 
tasted ty enjoyed the fruits of victory or 
the ho te dregs of defeat, my spirit, within 
tereg oo of human error, has never fal- 
„ante determination to strengthen that 
it wir ne build for its future. It shall not; 
termin not falter now. Today, I am ás de- 
tal, ed as eyer that our party must not 


With, 
10 
Tunes 


Ut 
of pal 


Portia At Magnifying this plea out of pro- 
cenere because I know of no other way, 
SUPpor y and humbly ask my friends and 
dedicati to join with me in a pledge of 
tory hia to victory this November—a vic- 
à party ch above all shall mean that we are 
Tulg At to govern. 
ho: is a significant year for the Elsen- 
Cause ip ministration, It is significant be- 
ReDuhii Will make the record upon which 
9 50 Candidates must stand, and it is 
in Pe ut because on that fateful Tuesday 
=f th 5 5 next will be decided the control 
ttees of the Congress which 
Presage termine the future history of the 
Dublis legislative program. 
the noe here in New Jersey still con- 
*gislature and because of our ma- 
ities ag w must reassume our responsibil- 
Plishmen E instrument of action and accom- 
Trenton we must steer our course clear 
at the 87 Obstruetionist tactics. Our duty 
gene level is as a party of opposition 
At the con structive political considerations. 
SDectiva aiy and municipal levels, our re- 
tan conten governments under Republi- 
eieney, coon have become models of effi- 
The na nomy, and good government. 
wees mineeg ar our party for these local 
tig all the necessary qualifica- 
‘0 preserve this enviable record. 
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At the Federal level, our Representatives in 
the Congress completely refiect the needs and 
the views of the people of their districts. 
They have proved themselves capable of 
leadership in so many instances. 

It would be childish for anyone in the so- 
called upper Chamber to tell a group of the 
worldlywise that he has never had difer- 
ences of opinion with members of the lower 
House. But I have worked with the Re- 
publicans of our congressional delegation for 
many years, and I know how sound and con- 
scientious and hardworking they all are. 

Have you paused to reflect on the absence 
of “fiannelmouth” disease among our col- 
leagues of the House of Representatives? It 
is a political disease, you know, Its absence 
among New Jersey Republican Representa- 
tives is a healthy sign these days. This is 
the mark of men—in opposition to the 
methods of demagogs. . 

It is not only our privilege and duty to 
reelect our sitting Congressmen, but our 
solemn obligation to support these party 
men and insure the successful continuance 
of the Eisenhower program, for they have 
loyally supported the principles of that 
program. 

Moreover, Republican voters have nomi- 
nated fine young men to accomplish what 
we have falled to do in the past in regard 
to the unseating of 5—now 6—Democratic 
Congressmen from our State. 

Bill Freeman in the 4th District, Ed Mc- 
Glynn in the 10th, Fred Shepard in the 6th, 
Phil Insabella in the 11th, Norman Roth in 
the 13th, and Vincent Dellay in the 14th are 
fine men whose records of public service 
merit the favorable consideration of the peo- 
ple of their districts. 

Only one thing seems to me to be missing 
from this galaxy—a feminine name. 
hope that our party will some day soon 
nominate a member of that wonderful sex 
and give women the opportunity to rally 
their own and make good use of their innate 
respect for good government in high national 
places, 

There are, after all, 11 lady Representa- 
tives and 2 lady Senators down in Washing- 
ton these days. 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH has com- 
piled an enviable record of accomplishment 
and forthrightness in her years of public 
life. Her presence as a next-chair neighbor 
of mine on the Senate floor has been in- 
spirational to the point of making me wonder 
why we don't have many more like her in 
the Senate. 

The political situation in the Senate of 
the United States is naturally quite near 
and dear to my heart. 

No less important than In the House is 
the need for numerical control so that Re- 
publican committee chairmen can carry the 
ball for the Eisenhower administration, 

We need look no further than our own 
distinguished senior colleague, ALEC SMITH. 
In his committee chairmanships, he has 
served and sacrificed, and he must be sup- 
ported by the election of a junior colleague 
of the Republican faith. 

My friends and associates, don't let any- 
one tell you that this coming campaign for 
the Senate seat will lack interest and be- 
come anything like a routine matter. 

Already we hear talk of our energetic and 
personable Governor under discussion for 
higher office on the Democratic ticket. 

What grander and more glorious feather 
could be claimed by our opponents for their 
political caps than a Senate seat which has 
been traditionally Republican? 

Yes; the governor and his party will sound 
the alarm for all loyal party workers this 
fall—of that, you may be quite sure. 

‘There are now 47 Republicans in the Sen- 
ate of the United States compared with 48 
Democrats and a single independent. None 
of us requires an adding machine to deter- 
mine what will happen to our Republican- 
controlled committees if the party should 


I truly 
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lose a single seat—say, in the State of New 
Jersey. No need, therefore, to ask why vic- 
tory is essential. 

For the sake of our Nation—for the sake 
of the free peoples of the world who look 
to us and depend upon us for leadership, 
that progress must continue under the com- 
petent, skilled helmsmanship of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Let me hasten to add that with all the 
President's patriotism, all his rich experience, 
all his courage, and all his skill, he cannot 
survive the storms by which we are buffeted 
today unless each member of his crew is 
loyal to his command and to the principles 
under which he has sailed forth so bril- 
Uantly. 

Our political fortunes of this fall are inter- 
twined with our hopes for the presidential 
year of 1956. The Republican Party is not 
going to win the Presidency at that time 
unless the Congress brings to flower the care- 
fully pruned buds of the President's legis- 
lative program. The American people will 
expect nothing less. 

I hope that Dwight D. Eisenhower runs 
for reelection—even if he must be drafted 
in 1956—but not even this immensely popu- 
lar President is apt to win again unless a 
Republican 84th Congress enacts the bulk of 
his farsighted and fairminded legislative 
proposals. 

When I came to Washington to represent 
in the Senate what in my opinion is the 
greatest single State in our Union of States, 
our Government was beset by a decadence 
which has had no counterpart in our Na- 
tion's history. 

Graft, corruption, and subversive influences 
had well nigh destroyed integrity in most 
high places in our Federal Government. 
Twenty years of laxity and promiscuous 
treatment of major programs, both at home 
and abroad, had corrupted our Congress to 
the extent that both the House and the 
Senate had virtually made a complete sur- 
render of their constitutional authority and 
in too many instances a surrender of their 
constitutional responsibilities. 

It should be remembered that this tran- 
sition from the ways of the constitutional 
Republic to autocratic bureaucracy was not 
a sudden thing, but had taken 20 long years 
to entrench itself. 

Then, in November of 1952, the peopie of 
America remembered Jefferson's warning of 
“eternal vigilance” and they delivered their 
Nation from political bondage and gave their 
mandate to a new administration. 

Now, during the past year and 4 months, 
we have been able to observe the contrasts 
between mediocre government, to put it 
mildly, and sound, progressive government. 
We have sensed and seen a revived spirit of 
integrity—a desire on the part of the ad- 
ministration to serve all of the people, not 
just those who contributed in one fashion 
or another to keep a political machine roll- 
ing along. 

My call to you today is simple. It requires 
the subjection of any personal will to the 
goal of victory this November. It has been 
done before In the interest of party unity. 
I call on all of you to maintain a single- 
minded purpose once again. 

The Republican Party of New Jersey has 
nominated for the United States Senate a 
man who embodies all the principles of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

Clifford Case stems from a most distin- 
guished New Jersey family which has con- 
tributed much to our State and to our party. 
His distinguished uncle, our former Chief 
Justice, Clarence E. Case, has set an example 
for my own personal standards of conduct. 

Clifford Case served in the house of as- 
sembly with distinction and with a particu- 
lar sense of responsibility for his duties. 
His service was all the more dedicated be- 
cause this was during the period when the 
annual salary of a poor assemblyman was 
only 6500 a year, plus a sometimes helpful 
railroad pass. Cliff Case went on to big 
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things in the house of representatives. For 
five terms the people of Union County over- 
whelmingly elected and reelected him to 
office. 

Now, we hear a good deal about party 
loyalty these days in New Jersey. There is 
talk about being a good Republican or a 
bad Republican; a middle-of-the-road Re- 
pubiican, or a left-of-center Republican; a 
real Republican or an imaginary Republican. 

As one who has been a Republican all my 
life, I naturally am concerned about these 
political tags. Surely, there are basic tenets 
of the Republican Party whose banner party 
candidates are expected to grasp firmly and 
lovingly. 

Naturally, there is a solid line to which 
all candidates are supposed to hue. 

But as I think back over these years, I get 
to pondering those definitions, and somehow 
they seem to take on new meanings and new 
shadings, so that what seemed a bit on the 
radical side when my blessed father was an 
ardent Republican, no longer is disturbing 
to me in the fresher context of present-day 
national and world conditions. 

We thus recognize the obvious fact that 
our party must keep in constant step with 
progress.. There can, of course, be no com- 
promise of basic principle; no begging of the 
simple, human, Republican ideology that 
government which governs least, governs 
best. 


I know Cliff Case. to be a man of honor, and 
having accepted the nomination of our party, 
I feel deep in my heart that he will adhere 
to its fundamental principles and support its 
platform. 

I hold the conviction that Clifford Case 
will at the same time exert the kind of lead- 
ership which is to be expected of an enlight- 
ened follower of the Eisenhower program. 

I carry within me a belief in his elemental 
goodness and that he will give the people of 
New Jersey a United States Senator of out- 
standing stature in the troubled years which 
lie ahead of us all. 

In politics, we take the bitter with the 
sweet. All of us have learned to do just that. 
There is no place for rancor in this party. 

Personal misgivings must stand aside for 
the permanency of loyalty to a good cause— 
a cause in which all of us Republicans 
gathered here today must passionately be- 
lieve. 

I join you today in the prayerful resolve 
that no obstacle, no division, no factional 
or local loyalties dare raise their heads to 
circumvent unselfish unity, to prevent the 
establishment of an unshakable oneness of 
purpose, sufficient in its power to carry to 
a sweeping victory on this November 2 the 
New Jersey forces of an Eisenhower crusade, 

Let us here in New Jersey dedicate our 
stake in this crusade to a renewed faith in 
our State leadership and in the surging 
standard borne by Clifford Case, for faith in 
our just cause must come easily when that 
dedication has as its purpose a profound 
belief in our God and in the people of our 
country. 


Tke War Against Public Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HOW. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
May 4 my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Washington, addressed the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association's meeting 
in Chicago at its annual convention. He 
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described the tactics the private power 
interests of this country are using in 
their war against cheaper and more 
abundant kilowatts. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sena- 
tor Macnuson’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe War AGAINST PUBLIC POWER 
(Speech by Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, of 

Washington, to American Public Power As- 

sociation's convention in Chicago, May 4, 

1954) 

Iam delighted to be here today to discuss 
with you problems of great mutual interest. 
I thank Alex Radin and your officers for 
the Invitation. The American Public Power 
Association and its members are fighting for 
their very existence. 

The private power interests of this coun- 


try have declared war on you. They have 


mapped their strategy; they have launched 
their campaign. The battle is on; the pass- 
word today is “Fight together or be decimated 
separately.” 

What have you done to merit this attack? 

You have brought more and cheaper kilo- 
watts to consumers in many sections of this 
great country. You have established yard- 
sticks which demonstrate that power can 
be generated and delivered to the consumer 
at rates far below those charged by private 
companies before you came into the picture. 

Further, you have demonstrated that the 
farm people of this country can have elec- 
tricity without having to build the line and 
give it back to the power company. 

You are a threat to monopoly—and so 
war has been declared and the fight is on. 

Your opposition is not fighting alone. The 
power combine has strong allies. Those 
allies sit high in the councils of the present 
administration, and they are using the 
powers of this Government to cripple your 
program, 

Who are some of these allles? 

At the head of the list Is Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay. Standing at his 
right is his Under Secretary, Mr. Tudor— 
and on occasion, these two great warriors 
are joined by their Chief, the President of 
the United States. 

It was President Eisenhower who dubbed 
TVA an outstanding example of “creeping 
socialism.” 

You, in this audience, who believe that 
TVA has been good for the States and the 
country it serves, are “creeping Socialists." 

Because I happen to believe that there 
are some things the Federal Government can 
do—that there are some things the Federal 
Government should do—to develop resources 
of the people for the benefit of the people, I, 
too, am in that category. 

Those who would cripple or destroy the 
Federal and public power program in this 
country have a variety of weapons in their 
arsenal. During the last 20 years they were 
quiescent. They were present in the halis 
of Congress—they were present in the halls 
of the executive departments—but they 
trod softly. 

Those were the years when the Federal 
Government was, in truth, a senior partner 
in the development of our water resources. 
A stiletto was thrown occasionally—but the 
program went forward. 

Today the climate in Washington is sym- 
bolized by the term big business“ and 
the private power companies of this coun- 
try are big business. 

To prove the point, I read from the April 
18 issue of the Nashville Tennessean. 
Here's the lead paragraph: 

“Purcell L. Smith, head of the Nation's 
private power lobby, declared yesterday his 
organization got its money’s worth from the 
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$547,789.32 it spent on influencing legisla- 
tion and other activities last year.” 

According to the reporter, Purcell Smith 
declared—among other things our objec- 
tive, of course, is that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not appropriate one nickel for 
TVA.” 

I am sure that same thing applies to the 
Northwest, South, and the Northeast, 
There is plenty of evidence that the private 
power lobby is winning some skirmishes— 
and gradually the overall strategy—gradu- 
ally the pattern of attack is being revealed. 

Here are some of the actions designed to 
cripple you and ultimately to eliminate you 
from the power picture. 

Without a continuing and expanding 
power supply, you cannot serve your cus- 
tomers. In my own section of the country 
the Federal Government accepted the re- 
sponsibility for developing the main stem 
of the Columbia River and its tributarics. 

We were making good progress. An attack 
has been launched at the very source of low 
cost power, namely, the dams themselves. 

Appropriations for Chief Joseph and the 
Dalles Dams were cut so deeply by the Bu- 
reau of Budget and again by the House that 
those great projects will be delayed at least 
1 full year. The loss in revenue from a year's 
delay on the two dams is over $18 million. 

Furthermore, there are no new projects in 
sight. So the tactic becomes clear—delay 
the projects under construction and block 
any new starts, 

Another tactic is to cut your transmission 
lines. How is that done? By cutting ap- 
propriations. 

Last year Bonneville Power Administration 
had a construction program of $43 million. 
This year Bureau of Budget trimmed it to 
$30 million and the House of Representatives 
cut it to $18 million. 

The Secretary of the Interior is asking the 
Senate committee, on which I serve, to bring 
it back to $25 million. Even with this res- 
toration, there will be no new lines started 
in fiscal 1955. 

The tactic is even better illustrated In the 
Southwest and Southeast. There the ad- 
ministration has declared that the construc- 
tion program is completed. Public agencies 
can come to the bus bar to get their kilo- 
watts, or they can take them from the lines 
of the private power companies, 

Another tactic‘is to drive up the rates of 
the public agencies. How is this done? 
Well, there are a variety of ways—the first is 
what I call “the allocation of cost method.” 

It is best illustrated by McNary Dam. 
There it is proposed that 9214, percent of the 
cost of the project be allocated to power. 
That means higher rates—and higher rates 
on the Federal system mean less competition 
for the private companies, 

Another method is the wheeling agree- 
ment. The transmission line of the private 
company is inserted between the bus bar of 
a Federal dam and the preference customers. 
Ultimately this will mean higher rates. 

Then there is the tactic of fling on power 
sites to block the people from developing, 
through their own Government, their own 
rivers. This is best illustrated by the Hells 
Canyon fight. 

A Maine corporation—which calls itself 
the Idaho Power Co.—would like to retain 
the Snake River as its own private preserve. 

First, It came to the Federal Power Com- 
mission with a scheme for five dams in the 
Hells Canyon stretch of the river, Now, it is 
battling for a three-dam development, or 80 
it alleges. 

No one knows, if the company gets a li- 
cense, whether it will build 3 dams, 2 dams, 
or 1 dam. There is plenty of evidence that 
one dam is the actual objective. 

Recently the company made its annual 
report to the Oregon Public Utilities Com- 
missioncr. In that report it listed its engi- 
neering expenditures, and those expendi- 
tures are the tipoff. 
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The company has spent $248,000 for engi- 
neering on the Oxbow project—$61,000 for 
engineering on the Brownlee project—and 
$15,000 on Little Hells Canyon. 

Those figures tell the story. All they in- 
tend to do at this time, at least, is to build 
a little dam at Oxbow. The experts tell me 
that for the $61,000 the company has spent 
on Brownlee, they can't even find out wheth- 
er a dam at this site is feasible, could not 
even ascertain whether the geology will sup- 
Port a dam. 

So the pattern fs clear, build a little dam 
at Oxbow and foreclose the possibility of a 
high dam at Hells Canyon. Then, having in- 
sured underdevelopment of that section of 
the river, wait until the Idaho market has 
absorbed the output of Oxbow, at high 


Prices, and then build Little Hells Canyon 


or Brownlee, but don't run the risk of get- 
ting too much power in the Idaho market 
at one time, because too much power might 
endanger the rate structure. There is never 
un oversupply of power, or any other com- 
modity or service, if the price is high enough. 

There are still other fronts in this war 
against public power, this war against cheap 
kilowatts. 

I mentioned earlier that your opposition 
has strong allies both in the Congress and 
in this administration. These allies come to 
the aid of the party through administrative 
Orders, through innocuous-looking legisla- 
tion and by sowing confusion within your 
Own ranks. 

In the Pacific Northwest we had a com- 
Prehensive plan for development of the Co- 
lumbia River System. It represented 20 
Years of engineering effort. Today we have 
no plan. d 

What happened? 

Candidate Eisenhower made a speech in 
Boise, Idaho, and another in Seattle, Wash. 
He had just conferred with the Northwest. 
governors. one of whom is the present Secre- 
tary of Interior. 

The candidate announced that I elected 
there would be a great partnership between 
his administration and local governments. 

That was in the fall of 1952. Now 18 
Months later, we're still wondering what 
Partnership means. We have a strong sus- 
Piclon that It means complete abdication— 
Complete surrender—to the private power 
Companies. 

The Under Secretary of the Interior and his 
chief have talked about selling or leasing the 
Bonneville grid system. Schemes have been 
devised to sell falling water. It has been 
Proposed that the Federal Government— 
that means the people—pay for the non- 
reimbursable and nonrevenue producing fea- 
tures of the projects with private companies 
Owning the power features. Uncle Sam puts 
up his money but they take their choice. 

There has been talk of building projects 
through sale of revenue bonds—because, it’s 
alleged we can't afford to finance the pro- 
Bram by Federal investment. That may be 
worth exploring, but don't forget, a 1-percent 
increase in the interest rate on 50-year bonds 
Produces a 14-percent increase in the power 
Tate. 

The Federal investment In our projects is 
being paid off at Interest of 2% percent. All 
Students of the problem agree that money 
from revenue bonds would cost us at least 
2% percent. Assuming, therefore, that a 
nonpront corporation were to build the proj- 
ects on a revenue-bond basis, rates would be 
&t least 14 percent higher. 

If a private company were to bulld the 
dams, it would be entitled to a 5% or 6 per- 
Cent return on its investment, No one has 
vet been able to figure out for me how much 
this would add to the cost of power. I can 
Bive you some idea of the increase, however, 
by citing figures compiled by an eminent 
engineer when he compared the annual op- 
erating costs of the Idaho Power Co. at Helis 
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Canyon with the annual operating costs of 
a Federal dam. 

This engineer contends that the annual 
cost of the private company would be 10.8 
percent of its total investment. Annual 
costs under Federal ownership would be 5.9 
percent. The chief difference between the 
two is the guaranteed rate of return to the 
private company of 5.3 percent. 

On a billion dollars worth of construction 
this would mean annual fixed charges of 
$108 million for the private company and 
$59 million for the Federal Government. So 
there go our cheap kilowatts. 

So the campaign phrase “partnership” has 
thrown confusion compounded into the 
Northwest. Our united front has dis- 
solved—and unless we close ranks our great 
dream of a Columbia River, producing kilo- 
watts at low cost for the henefit of the peo- 
ple, is shattered. 

In the Appropriations Subcommittee a few 
days age the Bonneville Administrator and 
Assistant Secretary of Interior Aandahl were 
on the stand. I had in my hand an Execu- 
tive order issued by Mr. McKay on April 7, 
1954. It replaced an order issued by the same. 
gentleman a year earlier. 

The 1953 order was in harmony with the 
policy followed by Secretaries of Interior for 
the last 20 years. It designated Bonneville. 
Power Administration as the marketing agent 
in the Columbia River watershed for dams 
completed, dams under construction and 
dams hereafter to be constructed. 

The 1953 order went even further. It di- 
rected the Bonneville Administrator to op- 
erate an integrated transmission system—to 
interconnect the Federal dams and tie his 
operation into other publicly owned systems. 

The Secretary's 1954 order, however, re- 
stricts Bonneville Power Administration's 
planning and marketing activities to dams 
completed and those under construction. 
It lists by name those projects over which 
Bonneville shall have jurisdiction, It pro- 
hibits the Administrator from doing any ad- 
vance planning on any project in the North- 
west that might hereafter be constructed. 
The order clips his wings; cuts him down to 
size; is completely silent on the extremely im- 
portant responsibility of operating an inte- 
grated power system. 

When I suggested that the order means no 
new starts and the first step toward the 
ultimate decimation of the Bonneville grid 
system, Assistant Secretary Aandahl jumped 
into the discussion. The only significant 
thing he said, by way of explanation, was 
that other Federal agencies could market 
power from some dams in the Northwest 
better than Bonneville. He cited as an ex- 
ample the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Now the Bureau of Reclamation is building 
a dam on the Snake River at Palisades. Does 
this mean the Bureau of Reclamation will 
market the power from that dam or does it 
mean that the Idaho Power Co. will come 
to the busbar to get it? Does it mean that 
this great Federal project will have but a 
single customer—that the people will bulld a 
dam and the Idaho Power Co. will take the 
power? 

Personally, I'm convinced that is precisely. 
what it means. The company has won a 
major victory. It has always opposed hav- 
ing Bonneville Power Administration oper- 
ating in the State of Idaho. The present 
Secretary of Interior and his associates have 
capitulated. ` 

There is still one additional tactic in this 
war against cheap kilowatts—against public 
power—that I wish to mention. 

You have all heard of the electric compa- 
nies advertising program and its counterpart, 
the public-information program. In com- 
bination they represent a nationwide effort 
to poison the minds of the people against 
TVA, against the Southwest Power Adminis- 
tration, against public development of Ni- 
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agara, against municipally owned systems, 
and against Federal development in the 
Northwest. 

This p: of vilification is financed by 
contributions of the private power compa- 
nies across the country. The program is 
paid for by dollars collected from the cus- 
tomers of these companies. It is directed 
at the ratepayers themselves. Its objective 
is to discredit any and all kinds of public- 
resource development. 

The theme song of this nationwide cam- 
paign is that the private companies pay 
taxes—that public development is creeping 
socialism. 

Now, no company pays taxes. The users 
of the service—the customers—the rate- 
payers—pay the taxes. A private power com- 
pany ls merely the collecting agency. 

The groceryman who collects the sales tax 
on a can of beans pays that money over to 
the State—but no one would contend that 
the grocer pays the tax. The customer pays 
the tax. 

So the argument advanced in this natione 
wide advertising campaign is a phony. The 
people who read the ad are paying the tax 
through the charge for the electricity that 
lights the very page on which this message is 
carried 


Electric energy is a basic factor in the cost 
of doing business in this country. A basic 
factor in the cost of all the commodities and 
services we produce, In the aluminum in- 
dustry. for example, an increase of 1 mill in 
the cost of electricity results in a 1-cent 
increase in the cost per pound of the product. 

The cheaper kilowatts supplied by the 
Federal and other publicly owned systems 
have saved the people, the businessman, the 
industries of this country millions of dol- 
lars. Those savings in cost of production 
are refiected in profit and loss statements of 
thousands of firms and hence in tax returns 
to the Treasury. I say again that the tax 
argument propounded by the private power 
companies in their million dollar advertising 
program is a phony. 

There’s another attitude or argument ad- 
vanced by the private companies that de- 
serves attention. 

The electric utility business ls monopoly 
in one sense of the word. It is true that 
it is a regulated monopoly. The companies 
operate under franchise, and in the case of 
hydroelectric plants, they obtain a license 
for the site. - 

Why and how do they obtain a license? 

In the first place the rivers and streams 
of this country are a public resource. They 
are owned by the people. The Congress has 
recognized this fact since the beginning of 
the Republic. 

So if a company wants to use a public re- 
source, it must obtain permission to do so. 
It is acquiring a valuable asset. Since the 
people own the asset they have a right to ex- 
pect it will be used to the maximum. 

The Congress has decreed, therefore, that 
any company that wants a power site must 
apply to the Federal Power Commission for a 
license, The Federal Power Commission acts 
as the agent of the people of the United 
States in deciding how and whether a license 
should be granted. 

Some people overlook these facts. They 
resent regulations. They resent control. 

They argue thusly: We're a private com- 
pany; we're free enterprise; we, therefore, 
have priority on hydroelectric sites, even 
though the people own them and even 
though the people themselves would benefit 
more from public development. 

This line of argument is followed with 
particular fervor—when the site at stake is 
part of a comprehensive plan—when Fed- 
eral development can be blocked by sticking 
a small dam in a big river. 

I'm thinking, of course, of the Hells Can- 
yon fight, of Niagara, and of maneuvers in 
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California—all aided and abetted by allies in 
this administration. 

I don't want to be misunderstood. The 
private power companies of this Nation have 
performed a grest service to the country 
and to their customers. We need their in- 
vestment, their ingenuity, and their efforts, 
but those efforts should be directed along 
constructive lines. 

I said earlier, the electric utility business 
is a monopoly. Each utility is dominant in 
its own service area, Usually the customer 
has no choice as to which company he will 
patronize. Competition in the field comes 
chiefly through the yardsticks provided by 
utilities in neighboring areas. 

In recent years, the real yardstick has been 
provided by REA's, public utility districts, 
municipal systems, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. In my judgment, it will be disastrous 
if the power combine is successful in its cam- 

against any and all kinds of public 
development. 

No nation —no society—has devised a sub- 
stitute for the profit incentive. Men work 
harder and better if there is opportunity for 
private gain. : 

Monopoly, however, feeds on itself. It is 

never satisfied, always it tends to overstep, 
always it tends to milk and bilk the public, 
always it wraps the flag of “free enterprise” 
around it. 
We saw this happen in the twenties. You 
remember the abuses which led to the Utility 
Holding Company Act. The Federal Power 
Commission squeezed almost $2 billion in 
water out of their stock. The holding com- 
panies milked the public for that amount. 
We do not want a return to that decade of 
plunder. 

The Utility Holding Company Act dis- 
solyed a nationwide combine—clipped the 
wings of Electric Bond & Share. But I fear 
that conspiracy is on the march again. 

Personally I believe the private power 
companies of this country are acting in con- 
cert. I don't know whether they are vio- 
lating the letter of the law. Their tech- 
niques are different than in the twenties, 
but they may be just as deadly. 

I have already mentioned the half-million- 
dollar-a-year power lobby in Washington, 
D. C., and the electric companies’ advertis- 
ing program and the so-called public infor- 
mation program. 

In addition, policy control of many com- 
panies is exercised through interlocking 
stock ownership by investment bankers and 
insurance companies. Furthermore, there 


are the service contracts between most of the 


private companies and EBASCO—and 
EBASCO is the wholly owned subsidiary of 
Electric Bond & Share. 

Through these media each company knows 
what the other is doing. Through these 
media the war against cheap kilowattse—the 
war against public power—is waged. 

Senator Lancre is chairman of the Anti- 
monopoly Committee of the Senate. I am 
confident he will uncover some very inter- 
esting information in this field. 

In closing I go back to my original thesis. 
Private power companies of this country 
have declared war against you. You are ina 
fight for your very existence. The companies 
have strong allies in this administration. 

In the name of a balanced budget, free 
enterprise, and an advertising slogan, these 
allies are aiding and abetting the private 
power combine. 2 

The tactics are cut transmission lines, stop 
new dams, file on hydro sites, raise rates, sow 
confusion, divide public-power forces, and 
ultimately conquer. 

You, too, have allies in the Congress of the 
United States. We are with you in this battle 
and there is good prospect that a better cli- 
mate will prevalil when the 84th Congress 
convenes, 

I have enjoyed being with you. We have 
Just begun to fight. 
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Twenty-Sixth Anniversary of American 
: Forum of the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
May 9, 1954, the American Forum of 
the Air observed its 26th anniversary. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a con- 
gratulatory statement which I have pre- 
pared in connection with this occasion, 
and also a letter which was written 
to Mr. Theodore Granik, founder and 
ee of the American Forum of the 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CONGRATULATIONS ON 26TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


(Statement by Senator FERGUSON) 


On Sunday, May 9, many of our Senate 
and House colleagues attended an outstand- 
ing anniversary in the history of American 
radio broadcasting and telecasting. 

It was the 26th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Theodore Granik's National Broad- 
casting Co, American Forum of the Air, 
radio-TV program. 

A tremendous crowd was on hand to cele- 
brate this fine occasion. A unique program 
was featured, with the distinguished chair- 
men of the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees, Mr. Leonard Hall, and 
Mr. Stephen Mitchell, serving as guests. 
Each of the chairmen was interrogated in 
turn by four legislators from the opposing 
party. A lively, rapid fire of questions and 
answers ensued. 

Someone remarked that this was in effect 
& Congress Wants To Know program, some- 
what similar to the famed Youth Wants To 
Know show. This is the companion radio- 
TV program which has been produced by 
Ted Granik with such outstanding success, 
and which has contributed so significantly 
to the education of our young people, and 
to increased respect for their role in the 
American way of life. 

The 26th. anniversary of an entertain- 
ment show might ordinarily go unnoticed. 
But this particular show—American Forum 
of the Air—has played an important role 
in American history. 

If you and I were to turn back the pages 
of history to 1928, we would see that there 
were no such things as the forum, discus- 
sion type of program, such as occupy the 
alr waves today. 

It remained for an inspired, enterprising, 
courageous young lawyer, Ted Granik, to 
think up the idea to sell the idea to radio 
leaders, and then, most important of all, to 
carry out the idea. 

For 26 years the forum has prospered. It 
ushered in a dramatic new era in radio and 
television history. All sorts of imitation 
shows followed in its wake. 

During this period there has been no sig- 
nificant issue which American Forum has 
not fearlessly reviewed. 

I think it is an amazing record that in all 
this period, although issues of the most ex- 
plosive nature have been debated, although 
feelings have time and again run high, there 
has always been a universal respect for the 
integrity, the impartiality, the dignity with 
which the founder-producer conducted the 
Program. s 
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During this over quarter of a century vir- 
tually every chairman of every single sig- 
nificant Senate and House committee has 
been on the program. Former Presidents of 
the United States have been on it, holders of 
every Cabinet post, outstanding leaders of 
private life. All have enjoyed the experience, 
as I have, and as the American people have— 
in viewing and listening to its provocative 
discussions. 

In connection with the 26th anniversary, 
I send to the desk the text of a letter which 
was signed by the leadership of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, as a fitting 
and eloquent tribute to Ted Granik. 

It is a tribute, however, not just to the 
man, but to the NBC network and to all the 
individuals who have contributed to the pro- 
gram. It is a tribute to the civic-minded 
sponsors who have helped maintain it, as 
well as to the public-spirited stations who 
have carried it as a public service. 

So long as the airwaves feature programs 
like American Forum—wholesome, sponta- 
neous, unrehearsed, fearless—we need have 
little fear for our free way of life, for such 
discussion means an enlightened, thinking 
America, 5 
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UNTTED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 3, 1954. 
Mr. THEODORE GRANTK, 
Founder-Producer, American Forum 
of the Air, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Teo: On the occasion of your 26th 
anniversary in the broadcasting and tele- 
vision industry, we want to convey to you 
our warmest congratulations and best wishes 
for many more years of outstanding success. 

America today needs, more than ever be- 
fore, the type of frank, fearless, spontancous 
discussion of the great issues of our times, 
such as the American Forum of the Air—the 
Nation's oldest such program—ploneered in 
and today continues to symbolize so well. 

America needs the constructive participa- 
tion of America's young people; the en- 
couragement of their thinking and bringing 
forth of their contributions—which Youth 
Wants to Know pioneered in and continues 
to so ably present. 5 

The National Broadcasting Co. can indeed 
be proud of these two prograrns which add 
so greatly to the prestige of broadcasting 
and telecasting as a whole. 

We join with your countless friends within 
the Congress and in private life in our heart- 
felt felicitations on this inspiring anniver- 
sary of your service. 3 

Sincerely yours, 
Joser W, Martin, Jr. 
RICHARD NIXON, 
CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
EARLE C. CLEMENTS, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
STYLES BRIDGES. 
Joun W. MCCORMACK. 
LYNDON B. JonNson. 
WLAN F. KNOWLAND. 


What Ails the United States Senate? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate an article writ- 
ten by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Franpers) entitled 
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“What Ails the United States Senate?”, 
appearing in the New York Times maga- 
zine of Sunday, May 9, 1954. I con- 
gratulate the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont on this outstanding article. It 
Points up many of the faults of the Sen- 
ate and does it very courteously. I feel, 
Mr. President, that this timely article 
should be incorporated in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, and I ask unanimous 
consent that that be done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT AILS THE UNITED STATES SENATE? 

(By Hon. Rates E. FLANDERS, of Vermont) 


WasHıNGTON.—Public opinion, we are told, 
inclines strongly to the idea that the repute 
of the United States Senate has gone into 
a decline. It is said that it has lost much 
of its prestige and dignity in the public 
eye and there is a feeling that it must radi- 
cally change its procedures. 

The number of people who hold this view 
of the Senate undoubtedly has been in- 
creased by the acts of some Senators who, 
while adhering to senatorial courtesy in 
dealing with fellow Members, do not extend 
the same courtesy to the general public. To 
pinpoint the matter, some of the loss of 
prestige is clearly the result of the irrespon- 
sible methods of a few Senators in their 
recent conduct of investigations. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine 
the reasons for this view and the specific 
charges made against the Senate, and to 
suggest remedies for such of the charges as 
seem to be well taken. 

The criticism of the Senate boils down to 
three things: (1) That it wastes too much 
time, especially in filibusters; (2) that it 
lacks discipline and so acts slowly and ir- 
resolutely; (3) that it often abuses its in- 
vestigative powers. I am going to take these 
criticisms up in order. 

Before doing so, however, I want to say 
that the Senate looks much worse from 
the outside than it does from the inside. 
The writer came to the 80th Congress in 
1946 with preconceptions much like those 
of other private citizens. Without being 
acutely conscious of the fact, I somehow car- 
ried along the cartoonist concept of fat, 
stupid, narrowly self-seeking politicians. Of 
course, I knew this was not the fact. Yet 
somehow this cartoonist’s expectation ac- 
companied me in a subliminal sort of way. 

I found, to my delight, that I had been 
elected by my fellow citizens in Vermont to 
the most able and intelligent body of men 
that.it had ever been my fortune to meet. I 
did not agree with all of them all of the 
time, With some of them I was never in 
agreement. Yet they were, with very few 
exceptions, extremely able. 

Another pleasant discovery, not unexpect- 
ed, was the general rectitude of their private 
lives, which was not always displayed by 
some of the conspicuous members of the 
Senate in past generations. These qualities 
I have found to continue through all my 
service in the Senate. 

But enough of the merits, let's get down 
to the demerits. 

Pirst. It is charged that the Senate wastes 
time on an enormous sccale; that it is given 
to fiddling while Rome burns. It is said that 
Members pay little attention to their duties 
on the floor and that, even worse, they often 
waste time in a purposeful, organized way of 
engaging in filibusters. 

There is some basis for the charge of time 
Wasting. There are a few subjects on which 
a Senator cannot make his point effectively 
in a half hour at the most. Some of us take 
2 hours instead. Prolonged harangue is one 
of our worst faults. 

Yet there is also some misapprehension on 
this point. Casual visitors to the Senate 
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Gallery go away with a dim view of that 
body’s attention to business, unless they 
chance to sit there in the concluding hours 
of debate or during a rolicall vote. Many of 
them must suppose that they are seeing the 
important work of the Senate and that it is 
being neglected. As many visitors have come 
to know, they are not observing important 
matters, but perhaps only an unnecessarily 
extended oratorical effort. They might not 


be far wrong if they viewed the visits of oc- ` 


casional Members to the floor as cases of 
men who are being run ragged and come in 
for a brief breather. 

The trouble is that Senators are under a 
great pressure of routine duties away from 
the floor of the Senate, especially those con- 
nected with committee assignments. To 
iilustrate this pressure of committee work, 
take my own case, which is about the aver- 
age. I am a member of two Senate com- 
mittees, the vice chairman of a joint Senate- 
House commitee, the chairman of three sub- 
committees, and a member of three other 
subcommittees. 

Now these duties for the most part in- 
volve details, though interspersed among the 
details are subjects of major significance. 
These latter are seldom plainly evident, 
They appear as matters relevant to the de- 
tails, and in view of their magnitude and 
complication, are all to easily neglected. For 
the details are immediately insistent. They 
almost compel concentration on the minute 
and neglect of the eternally essential. 

Besides this spate of legislative detall we 
are beholden to our fellow citizens in the 
home State. We can and should represent 
them in hundreds of matters which arise 
with them as veterans, dependents of enlist- 
ed men or of veterans, Federal employees, 
business employers and employees, farmers, 
recipients of social-security payments, and 
all the other contacts of the citizen with 
his National Government. Let it be said at 
once that this personal relationship does not 
produce the strain that comes from the mul- 
titude of legislative responsibilities, because 
the efficient, loyal, and intelligent office staff 
which most of us possess takes much of the 
routine load from us. 

But with all of these multitudinous duties 
and responsibilities to be looked after, there 
is not a great deal of time left to spend on 
the floor unless the matters there actually 
require a Sonator’s presence. Absence from 
the floor is not neglect of the public's busi- 
ness; frequently it is the only way to get it 
done. 

A more serious time waster Is the filibuster. 
The purpose of the filibuster is to give to 
the minority the power to delay or prevent 
legislation on a question before the Senate. 
The rules of the House do not allow this 
power to the minority. Their Rules Com- 
mittee controls debate, and the 5-minute 
rule is in frequent effect, whereby the indi- 
vidual Congressman confines his remarks 
to that period and then extends his remarks 
in the printed RECORD. 

The application of such a procedure in the 
Senate is out of the question. The number 
of Senators is smaller, permitting more time 
for each. Most importantly, by custom and 
by the Intent of the Pounding Fathers, the 
Senate is a deliberative body. This is taken 
for granted in the House. It has not been 
unknown for that body to send us a bill 
containing certain undesirable features in 
the hope and expectation that we will amend 
and correct it. 

All that does not mean, however, that 
there should be no way to close debate. Our 
present rules are faulty in that they provide 
for cloture only on a favorable vote of 64 
Members. Unfortunately, experience has 
shown that it is almost impossible to obtain 
this number of votes on a cloture motion; 
any Senator may block the closing of debate 
simply by staying away from the floor when 
the vote is taken. He need not vote on the 
motion at all, but, by falling to appear, has 
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just as effectively prevented the motion from 
being adopted. 

The writer would not deny the right to fill- 
buster. He recognizes that it has useful 
applications, As an example, a Senate fill- 
buster blocked the passage of the bill to pack 
the Supreme Court. This served a useful 
purpose in that the weeks of debate finally 
aroused the electorate to the dangers of the 
bill, so that enough Senators changed their 
positions to insure its defeat. To preserve 
this useful delay we must never make cloture 
too easy. To apply it by a majority vote 
would be most unwise. Application by a 
two-thirds vote of Senators present after a 
reasonable period of debate and on due notice 
would more nearly remedy the evils in our 
present practice. 

This is unlikely to happen, however, since 
cloture cannot be applied to a motion to 
change the Senate rules. Any attempt to 
change the antifilibuster rule can be fili- 
bustered to death at present, but support for 
a new rule is growing. 

Second. It is charged that the Senate lacks 
a much-needed discipline. 

True, party discipline in the Senate is no- 
torlously weak. This does tend to delay ac- 
tion on many important matters. Yet sen- 
atorial individualism is essential in some 
ways to our form of government. 

In one respect party discipline is strong. 
At the beginning of a new Congress, every 2 
years, the parties organize internally. In the 
Senate this means that party floor leaders, 
whips, and chairmen for the policy commit- 
tees and party conferences are selected in 
party caucus. The majority party also nom- 
inates its President pro tempore. Besides 
this a Committee on Committees takes on 
the involved task of assigning committee 
memberships on the basis of seniority pref- 
erences and, for the majority party, commit- 
tee chairmanships on strict seniority. 

Each party recognizes the right of the 
other to determine its own organization. It 
was possible to organize the Republicans as 
a majority party this year because the lone 
Independent member, Senator Morse, of Ore- 
gon, announced that he would vote Republi- 
can on organization matters. This made an 
evenly divided Senate, controlled by the vote ' 
cast by the Republican Vice President in 
case of a tie. On these matters discipline 
is automatic. But the lack of a strong ma- 
jority or, indeed, of any majority at all, has 
complicated party discipline at the next 
level, that of procedural measures, 

It is a little difficult to define procedural 
matters as distinguished from substantive 
ones, but there is a recent case which will 
serve to illustrate the point. The resolution 
for Hawalian statehood was then before the 
Senate. It would serve Democratic interests 
to admit Alaska if Hawaii were to come in, 
or at least so the Democrats believed. The 
motion to consider the two Territories to- 
gether could be classed as a procedural one, 
The Democrats voted solidly for joint con- 
sideration, as they always do on a procedural 
matter. On the Republican side 2 Sena- 
tors gave live pairs to absent Democrats, 
thus losing their own votes, and another 
voted with the Democrats, making a differ- 
ence of 4 votes in the result. Had the lines 
held solid on our side of the aisle as on the 
other, the Vice President would have cast the 
deciding vote. It should be possible to bring 
the Republicans into as strict discipline as 
are the Democrats. 

On questions of substance the situation 
is quite different. The loyal administration 
supporter cannot be to agree 100 
percent with the administration's legislative 
program. Where a question of Judgment is 
involved that is not fundamentally serious, 
the supporter should support. But when, 
as sometimes happens, he believes that a 
serious mistake is being made, he must vote 
according to his conscience. In that case 
party discipline requires that the Senator 
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in question shall report his intention to the 
appropriate administration chief, and not 
wait until his vote is recorded before his 
defection is revealed. 

This opens up a matter which is not gen- 
erally appreciated. Since coming to the Sen- 
ate in the 80th Congress I can recollect no 
instance in which a controversial bill of 
major importance could have been passed 
by one party alone. The passing vote was 
made up from both sides of the aisle. There 
is a deep division on the Democratic side 
between the North and the South. Among 
Republicans there is a similar division be- 
tween the Midwest and the coasts. In the 
trace of these divisions, party discipline on 

either side sometimes vanishes into thin air. 

But this seemingly anomalous condition 
is a most fortunate one. It alone makes 
our two-party system possible. 

The third and perhaps most serious charge 
against the Senate is that in its investiga- 
tive capacity it has now descended to antics 
and fireworks which have demeaned and 
diminished its legislative function. 

This is not true of most Members of the 
Senate. It is, unfortunately, all too true of 
a few Senators, whose actions have tended 
to cast doubt, not only on their individual 
responsibility but that of the Senate as a 
whole. 

“Senatorial courtesy” is a well-known 
phrase that has real meaning. It preserves 

the amenities on and off the floor as be- 
tween Senatorg. I well remember that early 
in my service I gave a burlesque touch to 
this formal courtesy. A little later Senator 

Alben Barkley, then Democratic floor leader, 

came over and gently suggested that the 

longer I stayed in the Senate the more I 

would appreciate senatorial courtesy. Sen- 

ator Barkley was correct in his prediction. 

But of late, sad to say, courtesy has not 
been stretched to cover the relations be- 
tween Senators and citizens. Instead of 
courtesy, we have heard and witnessed in- 
excusable abuse of citizens, whether they 
be guilty or not guilty. The abuse is inef- 
fective as well as inexcusable. It plays no 
useful part in getting the truth out of a 
witness. 

It has been suggested that extremes of 
behavior by chairmen of investigating com- 
mittees can be curbed by revision of the 
committee rules. With this in mind, the 
Republican policy committee formulated a 
set of rules and recommended their adoption 
by each comittee. These rules are intended 
to correct present abuses by insuring fair 
methods of investigation and by protecting 
witnesses’ legal rights. 


There is as yet no sanction back of these ` 


rules. Their acceptance or nonacceptance 

by each committee will be noted. In case 

of significant neglect to adopt them it will 

be possible to carry them to the Senate 

floor for formal incorporation in committee 
ure. This may yet be done. 

Another suggested way to deal with ex- 
treme cases of abuse of the investigative 
power is to unseat the Senator. This is a 
drastic remedy which would take months. 
How much better it would be if the good 
sense of the offending Senator should lead 
his practices into constructive channels. 

Beyond all such efforts at internal reform 
to abolish abuses, there is, it should be 
pointed out, the problem of the electorate— 
the people themselves. After all, the real re- 
sponsibility lies with the States for the kind 
of Senators they send to Washington. The 
electors of each State must realize that they 
are judged by the men they send. That 
judgment is automatic and inevitable, 

There is another responsibility which lies 
both with the people and the press of the 
Nation. This is the responsibility to take 
note of and think about the real problems 
and dangers confronting the country and 
not to become obsessed with spectacular 
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sound and fury. Let me illustrate what I 
mean. 

I recently addressed to the funior Senator 
from Wisconsin some advice which was 
worded in the strongest terms that were 
consistent with senatorial courtesy. Impor- 
tant events resulted from this speech— 
results most pertinent to the subject at hand. 
The news of my speech covered the country, 
in the press, by the radio and by television. 
It went around the world. Letters and tele- 
grams flowed in from all sections of the 
country. There were more than 3,000 in all, 
predominantly favorable. 

Yet what happened in the coverage of the 
speech? It concerned itself with the sound 
and fury which, after all, were transient 
things, The basic purpose of the speech, 
however, was to call attention to the real 
dangers which are creeping upon us and by 
which we may be imprisoned from without. 
It made what I believe to be a constructive 
criticism of our foreign policy in action. It 
contained suggestion for improvement. The 
personalities were necessary, but incidental, 
But the news of the “fight” with Senator 
McCartuy went around the globe. The 
serious, constructive parts of the speech were 
for the most part, unreported. 

Because of this, I want to quote from a 
letter I wrote a week or so later to an old 
friend, who had chided me, to set him 
straight on this misjudgment as to the 
danger—and as to the speech: 

“Your friendly letter of March 11 is a clear 
indication of how far apart we are in our 
thinking. * * Four point of view and that 
on which Senator McCarty is waging his 
fight against communism is too narrow. In 
fact it has become in these last months 
puerile. Supposing that you and he turned 
in a 100-percent performance and there were 
not left in this country a single person to 
the slightest degree tainted with Communist 
ideas. What happens while you and he 
were so busy on the home front? 

“What happens is that country after 
country, continent after continent, falls un- 
der Communist domination. Nine hundred 
million inhabitants enslaved now, 2 billion 
more in the next decade. With Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America in the grip 
of the Soviet Government, Canada and the 
United States become shut up inside an Iron 
Curtain not of our own making. We can 
sail the seas, trade with the nations, and 
communicate with peoples only as deter- 
mined by our Soviet masters, What a fate 
for a once proud Nation. 

“You and Joe are doing valiant work in, 
your small sector. Please, don't interfere 
with, or discount, our greater and more 
serious task.” 

What ails the Senate? 

Under the pressure of daily details it has 
taken neither the time nor the energy to 
apply itself to the great question of the sur- 
vival of Christian civilization. Even if it 
did, the press would take little notice. 

But what ails the press gallery? 

Its members tell me that their editors will 
give brief notice to a resolution or bill but 
are really interested in a fight (e. g., only the 
polemic portions of my speech of March 9), 
Theer is no market for ideas (e. g., for con- 
structive parts of my speech). 

And what alls the news editors? 

They think that the public has a passing 
interest in new legislation but a passion- 
ate interest in a fight. If they are right, 
then— 

What alls the American people as a whole? 

When I meet them as individuals, it does 
not seem that anything ails them. When I 
speak from California to Texas to New 
Hampshire to Florida to Minnesota on ideas 
I find the audiences keen and concerned, 

Somewhere the chain of interest has been 
broken. Is it in the communications link 
via press, radio and televislon? Or per- 
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chance are there split personalities in our 
people? Are they one thing in their seri- 
ous thinking hours when they view our glo- 
bal dangers, and some other things on elec- 
tion day? 

If the latter is the case, we may well re- 
member a quotation from the early writings 
of Woodrow Wilson: 

“The Senate of the United States has been 
both extravagantly praised and unreasonably 
disparaged, according to the predisposition 
and temper of its various critics, * * * 
The truth 1s, the Senate is just what the 
mode of its election and the conditions of 
public life in this country make it.” 


The Dominant Yearning of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
speech made by the Honorable Bernard 
M. Baruch at the Bernard M. Baruch 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration on May 3, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE DOMINANT YEARNING OF Our TIME 
(By Bernard M. Baruch) 


Several months ago Dean Norton and Dr. 
Gallagher asked if I would come before you 
students to talk of some of the things I have 
learned in my long life. I told them that 
when I was a student here at City 
College of New York I never paid much 
attention to visiting speakers, but, still, if 
they thought I could help you who are start- 
ing out in your adult life I would be glad 
to try. 

I would have preferred to deliver these 
talks in less troubling times and not when 
there is so much concern over the threat of 
war and of a possible economic downturn. 

Nowadays it seems taken for granted that 
it is the Government's duty to prevent an- 
other depression, This represents quite a 
change from the old attitude that depres- 
sions were unavoidable calamities which had 
to be left to run their tragic course. 

That old nothing-can-be-done philosophy 
never did appeal to me. I have never be- 
lleved that man had to lle down dumbly 
before anything, whether flood, fire, famine, 
disease, drought, earthquake, or the effects 
of man's own stupidities, including that 
most incredible folly of all—war, 

Still, I do not believe that one can ignore 
economic or natural laws without paying 
for it. 

ACT IN TIME 


Every excess has its aftermath—its hang- 
over. Each abuse must be paid for in some 
readjustment. Often, in fact, we push our- 
selves to a breakdown, which requires a bit- 
terly prolonged curing period, when ‘that 
breakdown could have been avoided so easily. 

Just think how inexpensive it would have 
been to have prevented Hitler from breaking 
loose, compared to the cost of the last war 
and what has happened since—nor is the end 
to that cost even in sight. To neglect acting 
in time can only mean more painful and 
extreme action later on, 
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TRUTH NEGLECTED 
That may seem like an elementary truth, 
-Yet how little attention is paid it. 

Again and again in recent years we played 
with inflation as with nursery blocks, piling 
them ever higher even while we knew that 
the structure could not last. In the struggie 
lor peace we have remained adrift and at sea, 
unable to achieve decision, or, failing that, 
to organize our strength to bring into exist- 
ence the conditions on which a future peace 
might be bullt. 

In the case of Indochina, for 7 years we 
let the war there drag on and suddenly we 
Gre called upon to act in desperation. What 
is there lacking there, and why in 7 years 
have we and our allies been unable to make 
good that lack? 

AN AGE-OLD CYCLE 


This apparent Inability to act in time may 
be part of a larger pattern of human be- 
havior, of man’s age-old tendency to swing 
wildly from one extreme to another. In phi- 
losophy and in the arts we see this alterna- 
tion of an age of religious feith with an age 
of skepticism, of periods of romanticism and 
realism, of soaring hope and deep despair. 

In governmental affairs we are apt to rush 
from regulating nothing to attempts to reg- 
ulate everything. 

One year we will spend billions arming to 
Our eyeteeth. Then abruptly, we will fling 
down our weapons, demobilize our forces and 
scuttie and run as in 1945. 


FEAR OF BREAKDOWN 


Over the centuries these chills and fevers— 
these spasms and counterspasms—have 
averaged out in a general improvement of 
man's status. This averaging out process— 
the succession of war and peace, of bust and 
boom, of enslavement and freedom—has been 
a bitterly painful one. Often this cycle of 
adjustment has meant the destruction of 
whole civilizations. Still, after each break- 
down, time has always brought a rebullding 
which lifted man to new heights, at least by 
material standards. If only we could point 
to comparable advances spiritually. 

This chronicle of net progress through 
downs and ups may comfort the philosophers. 
It is not of much comfort to us, poor mortals. 
For there are grave doubts whether civiliza- 
tion, as we know it, could survive another 
cyclic breakdown. 

New weapons of destruction make the 
Prospect of another war an unbelievable 
horror. 

SLAVERY FOR KEEPS 


Living as we do, like so many bees in our 
Metropolitan hives, we have become so de- 
pendent upon one another that we shudder 
to think of the social convulsions that might 
result if our economic machinery came to 
a temporary standstill as in 1929. 

So efficient are the available instruments 
of slavery—fingerprints, lie detectors, brain- 
washings, gas chambers—that we shiver at 
the thought of political change which might 
put these instruments in the hands of men 
of hate. 


Everywhere we look we could find further 
evidence of this dread of breakdown. In 
fact, 1 think it can be said that this is the 
dominant yearning of our time—to be freed 
of these cyclic spasms which have character- 
ized man's history up to now. Can we devise 
R system of sustained progress in place of 

8 5 averaging out ot collapse and recoy- 
ery 

This is the challenge of our time, 

This is the crisis of our time. 

MAN CAN BE FREED 

Now, I, for one, do not see us doomed to 
remain prisoners of this cycle of breakdown 
and bulldup. 

Utopia? That lies beyond us. Even it 
the perfect state of Eden were recaptured 
for a day, on the morrow some serpent of 
envy—or some new gadget maker—would 
Take us discoutented with what we had. 


However, I do believe, that if we employ 
the intelligence and experience which is 
ours, we can transform the more erratic 
soarings and collapses in human affairs into 
gentler rises and dips. The valleys of eco- 
nomic depression can be filled up and the 
peaks of speculative inflation levelled. The 
dangers of aggression can be minimized 
while we strengthen that part of the world 
which is still free and even carry the chal- 
lenge of peaceful achievement beyond the 
slave curtain. 

Progress without relapse can be ours. 


WHERE TO START? 


How can we achieve it? 

The task is not to think up a number of 
ingenious actions which can be headlined as 
a 7 or 10 point program of world salvation. 

To achieve the stability we yearn for in 
this world, we first must find stability within 
ourselves. 

In this quest one enduring principle can 
be taken as a starting point. That principle 
micht be stated in these terms: We must 
understand the natural laws which govern 
our universe and human affairs, adapting 
those laws to our own uses and, where we 
cannot, adapting ourselves to those laws. 

Savages, for example, crouched in terror 
before lightning. We have made electricity 
our servant. When man found he could not 
walk on water, he did not accent the law 
of buoyancy as an insurmountable obstacle. 
He anplied that law to build ships. The 
germs that threatened to wine out the 
human race have been made the basis of 
the antibiotics which destroy germs. I am 
pleased thet medical science is now pressing 
beyond healing the sick to preventive medi- 
cine. 

WAY OF PROGRESS 

At all times in history, there have been 
some men who bowed in fearful submission 
before the forces aloose in the world. Other 
men rose in angry revolt to defy these same 
forces, But progress has not come through 
either of these two groups. It has come 
from those who learned to understand the 
natural laws governing these forces and 
through such understanding adapted them 
to our needs. 

WHAT Y BELIEVE IN 

That. in short, is the philosophy I believe 
in, to seek out the course of reason that 
avoids both dumb submission and blind re- 
volt. 

It is a philosophy which does not oppose 
change, nor does it welcome change simply 
for its own sake. Instead, it seeks to guide 
and control change so it can be harmonized 
with the laws of human existence and thus 
be rendered less erratic and more fruitful. 

It is a philosophy which neither clings 
to nor ignores the past. It studles the past 
to learn what can be used for the future 
and how to profit from the mistakes of others 
instead of repeating all the old mistakes. 

Up to now, one must confess, man has 
been far more successful in applying this 
philosophy to chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
and medicine than to economics, government, 
or other human relations. Some persons, of 
course, do not believe that there are any 
natural laws which govern human affairs. 
They think of human society as something 
that has been flung together without rhyme 
or reason, with no inherent moral, political 
or economic values, but only artificial rules 
laid down by those who happen to rule. 

THE NATURE OF MAN 

Ido not share this philosophy. My father, 
who was a doctor, often told me, “there are 
no such things as incurable diseases. There 
are only diseases for which man has not yet 
found a cure.” 

In that same spirit I believe there is a 
nature of things in human affairs as well 
as in the physical sciences, We may not 
have penetrated to this nature of things in 
many instances; but the laws that govern 
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human behavior are there, if we can fathom 
them, 

But even where we know the truth we 
often ignore it because of greed, hatred, or 
the unwillingness to discipline ourselves to 
meet the present unpleasantness, only to 
face greater sacrifices to make up for our 
neglects. 

It is my hope in these talks to clear away 
a few of the illusions that obscure our 
understanding of these natural laws as they 
apply to several of the more important fields 
of human relations. My next talk will be 
devoted to some experiences in economics, to 
the relation of inflation and depression, or, 
if you prefer a simpler term, ot booms and 
busts. 

That talk will be followed by one which 
will explore the new role that government 
is playing in our lives and of the fateful 
choices this confronts us with. 

MOST AWESOME PROBLEM 

In the time that remains today, I would 
like to show how the principle of the adapta- 
tion of natural laws finds application to our 
most awesome single problem—atomic or 
nuclear energy. 

When the task of devising a plan for the 
international control of atomic energy was 
put up to me, in my capacity as the Ameri- 
can representative before the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, I found that 
many persons thought nothing could be 
done. They felt that man, in sinking his 
teeth into the atomic apple, had finally 
bitten off more than he could chew. 

Others, wishing that the atom bomb had 
never been invented, proposed that we repeal 
history. Specifically, they urged that the 
use of tue atom bomb be outlawed, as if 
that would permit the world to believe that 
the atom had never been split. 

However, when one studied the nature of 
atomic energy it became clear that to realize 
the full, peaceful uses of atomic power, some 
means had first to be found of assuring effec- 
tive control over its military use. This fact, 
may I emphasize, stemmed from the very 
nature and processes of atomic energy, 

THE GIANT'S WRIST 

To get the picture think of atomic energy 
in terms of your own arm. From your shoul- 
der down to your wrist, the production of 
fissionable material—which is the basis of 
all nuclear energy—proceeds by identical 
means, regardless of its ultimate use. Only 
in the very last stage is it decided whether 
this fissionable material should go into a 
power plant or a bomb, whether it is to be 
used for peaceful or warful purposes. 

A would-be aggressor, through a figurative 
twist of the wrist, could change seemingly 
peaceful fissionable material into a means 
of international blackmail and destruction, 

And 80, to free atomic energy for its fullest 
constructive potentialities, one must put a 
controlling chain on its possible diversion to 
destructive purposes. 

CONTROLLING THE H-BOMB 


The proposals for such control which were 
put forward by the United States did not 
assume that this country would hold its 
atomic monopoly indefinitely. We had to 
figure that, in time, other nations would de- 
velop their own atomic sources, But 
whether 1 or 61 nations possess atomic 
weapons does not alter the fundamental 
problem. No nation can have effective in- 
surance against atomic destruction unless 
there is a sure system of control against the 
diversion of atomic energy to military uses, 

The H-bomb and the possible development 
of the cobalt bomb only shriek this truth 
all the louder, 

NEW ATOMIC PLAN 

Some persons would disregard the nature 
of atomic energy in hopes of getting so- 
called agreement with the Soviets. But no 
agreement which ignores the nature of nu- 
clear energy can prove anything but a cat- 
astrophic delusion, If the needed controls 
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are unacceptable to any nation that does 
not mean we should accept less than what 
is needed. Either we can bring nuclear 
energy under control or we cannot. If we 
cannot, why deceive ourselves by agreements 
which haye no meaning? 

President Eisenhower's proposal for an in- 
ternational atomic pool will be a worthy en- 
den vor if it succeeds in widening peaceful 
atomic uses. Still, such a pool, in itself, 
cannot solve the basic problem of atomic 
control. Whatever is allotted this interna- 
tional pool, different nations will still hold 
back the larger part of available fissionable 
materials for developing atomic and other 
nuclear weapons. 

The dangers of atomic attack would not be 
lessened. 

The atomic arms race would not slacken. 

WHOLE LOAF OR NONE 


I have always hoped that some plan of 
effective control would be found that might 
be acceptable to the Soviets other than the 
one I proposed on behalf of our Govern- 
ment. We should never give up searching 
for such a plan. But I do not believe that 
we, or other nations, dare accept less than 
a truly effective, enforceable system of in- 
ternational inspection and control. This is 
one case where half a loaf is not better than 
none. 

Merely to outlaw atomic weapons would 
penalize those nations which observe agree- 
ments to the advantage of those who might 
not. That was the experience after World 
War I with the Kellogg-Briand Pact to out- 
law war. The authors of that treaty were 
honored with the Nobel Peace Prize. Yet, as 
the treaty worked out, it helped delude the 
peaceful nations into belleying that they 
could neglect their own defensive strength. 
In doing so, it encouraged Hitler to gamble 
on overwhelming them with a lightning war. 


BALANCED DISARMAMENT 


If there is to be peace, we and the Soviets 
must, indeed, come to some disarmament 
agreement. But it must be a program of 
relative disarmament, which balances what 
one nation gives up against what others 
keep. Balanced disarmament cannot be 
bulit around any single weapon. All the 
major means of warfare must be brought 
under control. The difference among them 
is only one of the degree of destructiveness. 

If we can control one weapon, we can con- 
trol them all. That was our hope in pre- 
genting the American plan for atomic con- 
trol, that in learning to say A“ we could 
learn how to say B“ and even to eliminate 
war itself. 

But before we can get down to the details 
of such a balanced disarmament program the 
world must be assured of effective inspection 
and control. If nations do not know what 
other nations are doing, that very ignorance 
will be a sure temptation to violation of any 
agreement. 

RUSSIA NO RIDDLE 


In this day, there is one luxury that none 
of us can afford, none of us either here in 
this country or abroad—and that is wishful 
thinking in regard to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. We must learn to appraise it real- 
istically for everything we cherish could rest 
on that appraisal. 

It has been my own fecling that what 
should be watched most intently in the 
Soviet system is how its resources are di- 
vided, between what goes to the people who 
are entitled to so much more and what goes 
for military purposes, including investment 
in war-supporting industries. This decision, 
from its very nature, is bound to reflect the 
Kremlin's calculations as to the likelihood of 
war. 

Employing that yardstick, the new Soviet 
budget is not too encouraging. Military ex- 
penditures are reported being cut about 10 
percent from last year but the larger part of 
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the resources released appears to have been 


and not to improving Russian living 
standards, 
NO SIGN OF PEACE 

In other words, some stretchout in the 
Kremlin's war preparations mey be under- 
way, but the long-promised conversion of 
the Soviet economy from guns to butter is 
not yet in sight. 

Nearly a year ago, Premier Malenkov ad- 
mitted that over the last 30 years Russia's 
so-called heavy industries had grown fifty- 
odd times while the production of consumer 
goods had risen only 12 times. Of all of 
Russia’s industrial workers, he confessed, 
only 30 percent were employed in consumer 
industries. This is a heavier distortion in 
the direction of war than characterized even 
Germany's economy on the eve of World 
War II. 

Yet despite this terrible lag of the past, 
the current rate of expansion in heavy war- 
supporting industries is still greater than 
the rate of increase for consumer production 
projected in this budget. 

There has been much talk of better living 
inside Russia. Some improvement has been 
permitted. But no fundamental shift in the 
allocation of Russia's resources to reduce the 
dominance of war preparations has yet becn 
made. 

I stress that because it has long been my 
fecling that an increase in Russian living 
levels was indispensable for peace and would 
help make the men in the Kremlin more 
responsive to the desires of the Russian peo- 
ple, who have suffered so much and for 
80 long. 

Perhaps it is because I feel so strongly on 
this point that I am so disappointed at how 
little more is being given the Russian people. 

I wish I could end this talk on a Happier 
note but the philosophy I have sought to set 
forth here is a philosophy of reasoning, based 
on experience, and free of either compromise 
for the sake of expediency or of wishful 
thinking to avoid what is unpleasant. 

It is a philosophy which takes its stand 
on the solid enduring rock of understanding 
the nature of the thing, whatever it is, with 
which we are dealing, whether it be the 
Soviet Government, atomic energy, inflation, 
threatened depression, or threatened war. 

Man cannot repeal the Inexorable laws that 
somehow result from the great complex of 
our universe and world community. He 
might just as well try to repeal the multi- 
plication tables. What man can and must 
do is to expand his understanding of those 
laws and to make these laws our allics and 
not our enemies. 

Exactly in the measure that we have 
understood these laws in the past and have 
invented the means to adapt them to our 
need, exactly to that degree has man suc- 
ceeded in solving his problems of existence. 
That must remain our guide for progress 
into the future. 


The Consumer’s Stake in National Food 
Policy 
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oF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Maxwell M. Rabb, Associate Counsel 


May 11 


to the President of the United States, 
before the National Institute of Animal 

Agriculture, Purdue University, on April 

27, 1954. I think this address will be of 

general interest to all, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CONSUMER'S STAKE IN NATIONAL Foop 

Poller 


(Address by Maxwell M. Rabb, associate 
counsel to the President of the United 
States) 


Senator Vandenberg once told me that 
America had only one majority grouping in 
its economic and political life. This one ma- 
jority group, he sald, is a great sleeping giant 
that had not yet realized its tremendous 
strength—the consumer. 

It is important for you, therefore, as farm- 
ers, farm leaders, and those who serve farm 
people to strive for a better understanding of 
the consumers’ viewpoint. 

And so tonight I would like to discuss with 
you, from the consumers’ point of view, the 
basic question of “the consumer's stake in 
national food policy.” 

When I say that I intend to speak from the 
consumers’ viewpoint, I do not mean to imply 
that I represent them in any official way, or 
that I have more than a normal understand- 
ing of what is in their minds. It scems to 
me that to speak from the consumer's point 
of view, one needs only to be a consumer 
and to allow himself to think as a consumer— 
in short to react as a consumer, 

Now what is the attitude of consumers 
toward agriculture and particularly toward 
farm programs? 

Most consumers recognize, I believe, that 
the Nation needs farm programs—programs 
to help keep agriculture sound, productive, 
and prosperous. Most businessmen, for ex- 
ample, know that farm income is important— 
important to them—because it provides a 
large and profitable market for industrial 
products. Laborers know that farm buying 
power is important—important to them—be- 
cause it makes industrial jobs. Housewives 
know that agricultural abundance is im- 
portant important to them—becauee it pro- 
vides the food and fiber for the health and 
happiness of their familles. 

Similarly, most consumers know that con- 
servation of soll and water resources is vi- 
tal. They believe in the value of extension 
and agricultural education. They are learn 
ing more and more about the benedts of ag- 
ricultural research. They rightly view these 
programs as being in the national interest. 

Many consumers also recognize the need 
for price supports to keep farm prices and 
farm incomes from falling too far in times 
when supply and effective demand get out 
of balance, 

But what virtually all consumers do not 
understand is some of the obvious Incon- 
sistencies in our price- support programs. 

The do not understand why farmers 
should ever have been paid for “not pro- 
ducing.” 

They do not understand why 350 million 
pounds of butter should have piled up in 
Government possession, while the price in 
the stores remained more than they could 
afford to pay. 

They do not understand why so-called 
surpluses should mount higher and higher 
at a cost for storage alone of one-half mil- 
lion dollars a day. The informed consumer 
is overwhelmed by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment now has in possession or under 
loan about 750 million bushels of corn, 900 
million bushels of wheat, 8% million bales 
of cotton, a billion pounds of vegetable olls, 
385 million pounds of cheese, and nearly 600 
million pound of dried milk. 

Consumers are willing to go along with 
reasonable reserves. But excessive reserves 
just don't make good sense to them, 
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And that is why this administration has 
been determined from the beginning to take 
a good long look at the existing price-sup- 
Port programs, and to develop a program 
that will serve all the people better. We 
know that the present programs contain a 

Sreat deal that is good. But they obviously 
also contain certain elements that in the 
long run are detrimental to agriculture in 
Particular and to the economy of the coun- 
try in general. It is the intention of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Benson to 
keep what is good in the present program, 
to improve what needs to be improved, and 
to fill up the gaps that have appeared. 

The Nation cannot continue indefinitely 
under a price-support program that does not 
fulfill the purposes for which it was intended. 
The present program has not provided farm- 
ers with a stable income—on the contrary, 
the net income of farm operators has dropped 
in 5 out of the past 6 years. Nor has this 
Program given consumers the full benefits 
of agricultural abundance—on the contrary, 
it has resulted in the biggest Government- 
held stockpile of many crops in our history. 

The American people want—and deserve— 
& farm program that will fairly represent 
the interests of producers and consumers. 
They want—and deserve—a program that 
Will help provide stability. A fair share of 
the national income, and a maximum of 
freedom for the farmer. They want—and 
they deserve—a program that they can un- 
derstand, approve, and support, whether they 
live in the city or on a farm. 

One of the most obvious defects of the 
Present price-support program is the fact 
that it excludes from consideration the great 
changes that have taken place in the diet 
habits of American consumers. Our people 
today eat far more fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, livestock, poultry, and certain dairy 
Products than they did a few decades ago. 

On the other hand, they do not eat as 
much of cereals, potatoes, and sweet potatoes 
as they used to, 

The statistics reveal that the physical 
poundage of food consumed per person has 
changed very little over the past 45 years. 
But the quality of the diet has changed 
significantly. 

I want to repeat what I said a moment 
ago—namely, that our present price-support 
Programs do not take account, at least not 
adequately, of the changing trends in Ameri- 
Can eating habits. 

The current price-support programs are 
historically related to a number of so-called 
basic crops: Corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
rice, and peanuts. These are the crops for 
which price support is mandatory. But I 
am informed that these 6 so-called basic 
crops in 1951 accounted for only 21 percent 
of the total cash receipts from both crops 
and livestock. In fact, all farm products 
under price supports today—including basics 
and nonbasics, mandatory and nonmanda- 
tory—account for only 40 percent of total 
farm cash receipts. 

Here is how the various commodities rank 
in terms of farm cash receipts: Cattle and 
Calves, dairy products, hogs, cotton, eggs, 
wheat, tobacco, broilers, and other chickens, 
corn, and soybeans. I was deeply impressed 
at the lunchcon today to hear that 72 per- 
dent of our agricultural production Is utilized 
by poultry and livestock. 

Now, it seems to me, speaking as a con- 
sumer, that these facts and figures have con- 
Siderable significance. 

There is ample evidence that you could 
expect a very satisfactory response by con- 
Sumers if the prices of livestock products 
Were lowered moderately, as they might well 
be if the artificially high-cost structure of 
Price-supported feed grains were modified. 
The one significant exception to this might 
be butter, which is competing against a sub- 
stitute with a terrific price advantage. 
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Livestock have become the balance wheel— 
or if you prefer to put it another way, the 
safety valve—of American agriculture. By 
properly emphasizing a livestock economy, 
we can turn to good use immense crops of 
grain and grass for which there is no other 
satisfactory and economical use. 

But it we refuse to place a proper emphasis 
on livestock—proper from the standpoint of 
consumer desires as well as economic com- 
monsense—we would, in effect, be tying down 
the safety valve. We would be deliberately 
permitting vast pressures to build up in the 
form of unusable grain and other commodi- 
ties.. And the end result might well be that 
the whole structure of farm programs—with 
all the good they have done and could do 
in the future—would be blown to bits. 

The Government already has $214 billion 
committed to price-support operations in 
wheat alone. It has a total of $614 billion 
obligated in CCC loans and inventories, Dur- 
ing the 12 months that ended February 28. 
1954, CCC loans and inventories increased 
by $314 billion, and even this may not be 
enough. 

Consumers are rightly concerned about 
this rapidly growing accumulation of Goy- 
ernment inventories and loans for farm 
commodities. They don't want to continue 
down this road indefinitely. 

Consumers have clearly shown that they 
want a highly nutritious diet based upon 
high-protein foods of animal origin —meat, 
milk, and eggs. The farmers of the Nation 
haye amply demonstrated that they are pre- 
pared to provide this kind of highly nutri- 
tious diet. 

They indicate that the existing price sup- 
ports, with their emphasis on the “basics,” 
are bucking the trend of consumer food 
preferences. For example, they place a pre- 
mium on production of wheat—despite every 
indication that consumer demand for wheat 
has seriously declined. 

Our economists tell me that total domestic 
consumption of wheat as food in the period 
from 1949 to 1953 was about the same as it 
had been in 1910 to 1914—despite a 60-per- 
cent increase In population. In other words, 
the drop in per capita consumption of wheat 
in this period just about offset the gains 
from a much larger population. Now I do 
not want to leave the impression that it was 
price support which caused this decline in 
per capita consumption. On the contrary, 
T understand that high price supports have 
had virtually no effect on the quantity con- 
sumed as food. But they have largely priced 
wheat out of the domestic market as live- 
stock feed. And they have also priced wheat 
out of the export market. 

Now let us take a look at corn, Gur major 
American feed grain. The production of 
corn for grain expanded from about 2½ bil- 
lion to 3.1 billion bushels between 1910-14 
and 1949 to 1953. The domestic food demand 
and export demand for corn have never been 
of very great significance. Certainly, corn 
is “basic” to the entire livestock industry. 
But it is corn as livestock products rather 
than corn as grain which consumers want 
and need. Yet it is corn as grain that we 
are supporting under the present program. 

What I am saying is just this: Much of our 
current trouble with grain stems directly 
from the fact that our price support pro- 
grams have encouraged farmers to produce 
grain as cereals rather than as livestock 
feed—or to put It another way, to produce 
corn and wheat for storage, which consumers 
do not want—rather than for meat, milk, 
and eggs, which consumers do want and will 
buy. 

This is something that rightly concerns 
you who are so keenly interested in animal 
agriculture. By properly emphasizing ani- 
mal agriculture in our farm programs, our 
people could consume grain in the form of 
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meat, dairy, and poultry products they prefer 
to buy. 

And the administration has made it very 
clear that it wants to realign farm pro- 
grams so that the emphasis will be placed 
upon the kind of agriculture that will re- 
sult in this kind of diet. 

According to recent testimony of Secre- 
tary Benson, when this year’s crops are har- 
vested and added to record carryovers of old 
stocks, assuming normal weather and yields, 
we can expect to have the largest to total 
supplies of grains and oilseeds in our his- 
tory—8'4 billion bushels. 

We can do either of two things: We can 
go on accumulating billions of bushels of 
surplus cereals by holding grain prices ar- 
tificially high relative to livestock prices 
until eventually the whole program breaks 
down; or we can introduce the element of 
flexibility which will enable these surplus 
cereals to be converted into, and used as live- 
stock products. 

A billion bushels of cereals is either much 
or little depending entirely on its use. It 
is a fantastic quantity if stored for Govern- 
ment account. In this form it poses prob- 
lems, and threatens wastage, for which no 
one has answers, But worked off gradually 
in the form of livestock products, it can up- 
grade consumer diets, Reducing the incen- 
tive for excess production of cereals, coupled 
with price flexibility which will permit these 
cereals to be used, ts a solution which is in 
the long run interest of all concerned. 

Speaking as a consumer it seems to me 
that we cannot delay longer in attempting 
to build farm and food programs in line 
with the welfare and interests of consumers 
and producers alike. The 140 million non- 
farm people in our great land are conscious 
of and concerned with what happens to ag- 
riculture. They will go along on any reason- 
able pric2-support program that serves all 
the people. But they are becoming increas- 
ingly alert to anything which they believe 
discriminates against them or which is un- 
duly costly to the Nation. 

Consumers in general don't like to see food 
stored out of their reach or to see products 
which they might like to have, such as 
butter, eggs, potatoes, etc., stored to a point 
where they spoil or are wasted. 

The informed consumer readily agrees 
that we need more efficient farming and dis- 
tribution. He gladly goes along with a 
policy of price supports, let's say, that he 
considers somewhat comparable with unem- 
ployment insurance, 

But just as farmers wouldn't want the 
laborer to have unemployment insurance so 
high that he would no longer want to work, 
neither does the housewife want farmers’ 
price support or price protection at a level 
where it is an incentive for him to produce 
far beyond what we can consume. 

In our modern society there is an ex- 
tremely delicate balance between all of the 
various groups of our economy—and partic- 
ularly between the farmer and the con- 
sumer. That is why this administration is 
making a real effort to face up to the need 
of fitting our farm and food policy to the 
interests of the consumers as well as 
farmers. 

I cannot close this discussion without 
paying to you, as farmers and farm leaders, 
a most sincere compliment, You have done, 
and are doing, a tremendous job in provid- 
ing the American people with the abundance 
of food and fiber they need for an ever- 
rising standard of living. 

Despite the fact that there are fewer and 
fewer people living and working on farms, 
the quantities of food and fiber produced 
continue to grow. This, in itself, is con- 
clusive evidence of the remarkable Job Amer- 
ican farmers are doing and can do. 
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Though I have been speaking tonight from 
the consumer's viewpoint, I would not have 
you think that I have anything but the 
greatest admiration for farm people, Those 
of us who live in cities are almost totally 
dependent upon you for our daily sustenance, 
Most times perhaps we take it for granted. 
But every now. and then the realization 
strikes home that the only reason there 18 
always food around the corner in the store 
or market is because our agriculture—and 
the people who work on farms—never let us 
down. 

By fostering flexibility in our economy and 
in farm programs, President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson are striving to promote 
prosperity and stability in the rural econ- 
omy. They are attempting to do this by a 
gradual change in policy that is designed 
to make farm programs serve the best in- 
terests of all the American people. 

This is an objective to which all of us can, 
and should, devote our reasonable efforts. 
The welfare of consumers and farmers is 
closely tied together. Neither one can long 
expect to profit at the expense of the other. 
Both of them can and will move forward to 
higher standards of living by promoting their 
common understanding and by working al- 
ways for the best interests of all Americans, 


Only Adverse Decision of British Cabinet 
May Have Prevented Us From Being at 
War Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to do so, I include with my remarks an 
editorial written by the Honorable John 
S. Knight, publisher of the Detroit Free 
Press, the Chicago Daily News, and other 
major newspapers: 

[From the Detroit Free Press of May 9, 1954] 


Bors BLUFF AND PRESSURE Have FAILED 
Ma. DULLES 


At his news conference last Wednesday, 
President Eisenhower again urged the free 
nations to forge a collective-security pact to 
guard southeast Asia from Communist 
aggression. 

He stated that “most of the free nations 
of the area and others directly concerned 
have shown affirmative interest, and con- 
versations are actively proceeding.” 

This is putting the best possible face on an 
ugly situation. 

True, the British have agreed to partici- 
pate in preliminary talks on southeast Asian 
defense. 

This does not mean they are prepared to 
act. 

The milder language used by the Presi- 
dent, following Britain's blunt rejection of 
the administration's plea for united action in 
Indochina, is a diplomatic retreat from our 
former advocacy of direct intervention. 

However, both Eisenhower and Dulles are 
still hopeful that a regional security agree- 
ment, such as NATO and other pacts in the 
Pacific, can be set up for the defense of 
southeast Asia. 

The realities of the situation do not sup- 
port that hope. 

To summarize briefly what bas happened 
this far: 

Prior to the Geneva Conference, France 
informed our Government that the military 
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situation in Indochina was desperate“ and 
begged for additional aid. 

Secretary of State Dulles then began to 
talk of “united action” and “massive retali- 
ation” to block Communist aggression in 
Indochina without, according to James 
Reston, of the New York Times, “finding out 
whether he had the support of Congress, 
the French, and the British, whose backing 
of the ‘united action’ policy was known to 
him to be essential.“ 

His motives were twofold: (1) To bluff the 
Chinese Communists and (2) to pressure 
the British. 

The Communists called Dulles’ bluff by 
actually stepping up their materiel support 
to the Viet Minh. 

The British publicly refused to take any 
action pending the outcome of negotiations 
at Geneva. 

The French appealed for a massive Ameri- 
can air effort to turn the tide of battle at 
Dien Bien Phu. According to Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, the administration was ready 
to seek congressional approval of United 
States air strikes against the besiegers of 
Dien Bien Phu, having ‘firmly concluded 
we ought to, if we could carry our allies with 


Fortunately for us, the British declined to 
have any part of such a mad adventure and 
the intervention suggested by the French 
was then turned down by Washington. 

That brings us up to date. The question 
is: Where do we go from here? 

The interventionists make the point that 
all southeast Asia will fall to the Commu- 
nists unless we save“ Indochina, 

Co’ they may be right, how do we 
go about “saving” the situation? 

In the absence of “united action” by the 
other free nations, do we “go it alone”? 

The British have no intention of getting 
into the fight, and the French, although this 
will be denied, are planning to pull out of 
Indochina within 6 months. 

Therefore, any intervention would be “our 
war” with American troops fighting not only 
the Viet Minh forces, but ultimately millions 
of Chinese Communists. 

How would the interventionists carry on 
such a war? We now have 22 American di- 
visions, 9 in Japan and Korea, 5 in Europe, 
and 8 in the United States. This is a modest 
force and spread very thin. 

How many of these divisions could be di- 
verted to Indochina without periling what 
the administration calls our “posture of 
defense"? 

Or, do the interventionists believe we 
should draft American boys for Jungle war- 
fare in Indochina when the French use only 
regulars and volunteers to protect their 
own interests? 

Do they think the fathers and mothers of 
this country would countenance another 
bloody, indecisive struggle like Korea? 

And yet the Vice President of the United 
States has said that he would personally 
favor using United States ground forces in 
Indochina should the French pull out. 

Senator KNOWLAND, of California, the Re- 
publican Senate leader, is even now pro- 
claiming that he would give the “fullest 
support” if President Eisenhower should ask 
Congress to approve sending American troops 
to Indochina, 5 

These are the same men who took credit 
for getting us out of Korea and bringing 
home two divisions because, as the Vice 
President put it, “we were pledged to end 
the fighting in Korea and avoid future 
‘little wars’ all over the world with Kremlin 
satellites.” 

The Vice President said on March 14: “We 
have adopted a new principle * * * rather 
than let the Communists nibble us to death 
all over the world in little wars, we should 
rely in the future primarily on our massive 
retallatory power which we could use against 
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the major source of aggression at times and 
Places that we chose." 

As I have said before, Vice President 
Nrxon completely reversed his position with- 
in the space of 1 month. He was against 
little wars on March 14; he and Senator 
KNOWLAND would be willing to get in them 
now. 

What kind of leadership is this? 

While the imminent threat of war has been 
lessened because our allies have balked at 
the policy of united action in Indochina, 
the danger of ultimate involyement is still 
with us. 

There will be less talk for a time of mas- 
sive retaliation, and the voices of the diplo- 
macy-by-threat school seem temporarily to 
be muffled, but the pressures for interven- 
tion remain very strong. 

It must be remembered that only the ad- 
verse decision of the British cabinet may 
have prevented us from being at war today. 
If Britain had said yes“ to Dulles, the ad- 
ministration was ready with a resolution 
asking Congress to approve immediate in- 
tervention. 

A United States carrier task force was 
standing by in the Gulf of Tonkin with 
pilots in readiness to blast the Communists 
at Dien Bien Phu. 

Should France's new proposal for settle- 
ment of the Indochinese struggle be rejected 
at Geneva, we could get that close to war 
again. 

And war can provide no permanent solu- 
tion for the problems of Asia. 

Joun 8. KNIGHT. 


Importance of America’s Technical-Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
often commented in the importance of 
America’s technical aid program in 
helping to uplift the standards of living 
throughout the world. 

In few areas is this program more 
dramatically visible in terms of its con- 
structive effects, and in terms of its 
crucial significance, than in the Middle 
East. 

I have in my hand the text of an edi- 
torial from the May 1 issue of the famed 
magazine, Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer, of which Mr. Dante M. Pierce 
is publisher and Mr. Richard S. Pierce 
associate publisher. The editorial is en- 
titled “Help Others Help Themselves.” 

It is based on a recent news announce- 
ment to the effect that in the village of 
Nazareth, the birthplace of the Saviour, 
the Communist Party received more 
votes than did any other single party— 
36 percent of the votes. This is an in- 
eredibly grim commentary on the status 
of affairs in the Middle East that this 
should have occurred. 

Certainly the United States must, 
through its point 4 program and 
through the United Nations technical- 
assistance program, continue to supply 
vital technical aid which is so sound an 
investment for the welfare of these peo- 
ples, and so sound an investment for 
world peace. 
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I point out that in the new edition 
of the boklet “Strength of the Interna- 
tional Communist Movement,” issued by 
the Special Subcommittee on Security 
Affairs of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, we devote several pages to 
the problem of communism in the Mid- 
die East, as well as communism through- 
out the world. I commend a reading 
of this committe print No. 2, dated May 
1954, to my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial to which I have referred 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELP OTHERS HELP THEMSELVES 

The village of Nazareth, in Israel, recently 
elected more Communists to the city coun- 
cil than members of any other party. What 
a sad state of affairs in the hometown of 
Jesus Christ. 

Nearly all of the 20,000 inhabitants of 
Nazareth are Arabs. Many of them refugees. 
Almost all poor, wretched, and without hope 
or ambition for the future. 

Christ's boyhood home a Communist 
stronghold. And why are those people vot- 
ing Communist? 

Not because they love Russia. Simply 
because things look so hopeless, Commu- 
nism is a religion which offers them a way 
out. It is a completely false religion offering 
completely false promises. But the down- 
trodden find that out too late. 

The Western World needs to help such 
People to help themselves. It needs to prac- 
tice, as well as preach, the words of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

America has done more to help others than 
any nation in history has ever done. But 
we can do much more to help other peoples 
to raise themselves by their bootstraps. 

Giving away food or clothing won't do 
much good in the long run. Help them to 
grow and make their own. Technical assist- 
ance, advice, loans for machinery, and 
American know-how is what they need. 
Along with the hope and example and free- 
doms which America can give. 

“Inasmuch as you have done it to the least 
of these you have done it unto Me.” 


One Hundred Percent Parity for All Basic 
Farm Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
addressed to me by Burnstad Commer- 
cial Club, of Burnstad, N. Dak., favor- 
ing 100 percent parity for all basic farm 
commodities, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
fram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BournstTap, N. DAK., April 26, 1954. 
Senator LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We of the Burnstad Commercial Club go 
on record this 12th day of April in favor 
o 100 percent parity for all basic farm com- 
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modities. We do not favor any tendency 
toward flexibility of price support but urge 
Congress to maintain a production control 
program which is essential in order to have 
stabilization price supports. 
BURNSTAD COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
J. R. Buncan, President. 


New Roads to Take 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Constantine Brown entitled 
“Now Roads To Take,” which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
Thursday, May 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Roaps To TAKE—ALLIzs Srl DEFAULT- 

ING, Bur WE HAVE MADE SOME New FRIENDS 

IN THE East 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Congress does not share the popular in- 
terest in the “great futility,” as the Stevens- 
McCarthy dispute is now being frequently 
described. The legislators’ gravest concern 
these days is the rapidly deteriorating inter- 
national situation. 

The confusion which appears to many ob- 
servers to exist in Washington over our 
stand in Asia is more superficial than actual. 
There is no rift, according to Republican and 
Democratic leaders in the Senate, between 
the executive and the legislative branches 
of the Government as far as our basic poli- 
cies of stopping the Reds in that area are 
concerned. There is also agreement be- 
tween the two branches that a reappraisal of 
our overall policies has become necessary in 
the light of the present attitude of the Brit- 
ish and French Governments. 

The fact that President Eisenhower has 
made it clear that he will not send troops 
to fight in Asia without the approval of 
Congress should not be interpreted to mean 
that our policy has become passive. There 
seems to be no inclination to “repeat 
Korea”—that is to say, to rush in American 
troops under an international flag and let 
the military strategy be dictated by the po- 
litical and economic interests of our allies. 
But the consensus of most congressional 
leaders is that should the free Asiatic na- 
tions appeal to us for help to resist the Red 
encroachments, it would not be denied them 
by this Government. 

The Korean campaign proved a failure be- 
cause we were tied politically to nations 
which had either already recognized the Red 
regime in China or were more interested in 
not “aggravating” the Muscovites than in 
obtaining a decision on the battlefields. 

A military strategy confined merely to 
“killing Chinese“ and a diplomatic strategy 
of “punishing aggression” resulted in a 
skimpy armistice. This gave the enemy good 
opportunity to open up another active mili- 
tary front in Indochina pregnant with po- 
litical repercussions. It is no idle talk to 
say that the resumption of the large-scale 
military offensive in Indochina, the present 
epic fight at Dien Bien Phu, and the Geneva 
tragedy are the direct sequel of an U- con- 
ceived armistice in Korea. 
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Those who examine international rela- 
tions realistically cannot complain that the 
British and the French intend to make their 
own arrangements with the Communists and 
leave us in the lurch. Alliances are “alive” 
only as long as the interests of the parties 
coincide. The American and the British in- 
terests in Asia do not, To us the area from 
Korea and Japan to Malaya and the Philip- 
pines has a vital strategic value to our own 
security. To our allies Asia has become 
strategically unimportant, but trade with 
the 800 million people has become in their 
eyes a paramount necessity. 

European manufacturing plants have been 
restored to their prewar efficiency, thanks to 
the Marshall plan and the Mutual Security 
Administration. These plants are now pro- 
ducing much more than can be consumed by 
the free nations. In order to keep the flow 
of production and employment at a high 
level, the French and British Governments 
feel that they must acquire some of the vast 
markets in the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. They are willing to bid goodby 
to the alliance with the United States if we 
insist in our efforts to bar the Reds‘ expan- 
sionist plans in Asia. 

Great Britain and France have already re- 
appraised their international position. They 
have apparently decided that their best in- 
terests would be served in placating the Com- 
munists from Moscow and Peiping at Ge- 
neva. They have already turned down, at 
least temporarily, our proposal for a Pacific 
pact on the pattern of the North Atlantic 

t. 


pac 

In the light of Prime Minister Churchill's 
speeches, and the tone of the House of Com- 
mons, and the mood of the French National 
Assembly, there are legitimate suspicions 
that NATO itself may soon become a thing 
of the past. 

Under these conditions, reappraisal of our 
own foreign policy has become necessary. 
Fears have been expressed that we may have 
to go it alone. An evaluation of the inter- 
national scene shows that despite the de- 
faulting. on the part of the allies we have 
helped most over the years, we still have 
some faithful friends who are willing to be 
tied to us because of the common fear of 
Communist imperialism. In the last few 
months we have established without any 
extravagant outlays a new solid front in the 
Middle East extending from Turkey to Paki- 
stan. While the industrial importance of 
this group is negligible, its strategic .and 
Manpower importance in the event of a 
conflict in the Far East exceeds by far that 
of our doubtful Western European allies. 
There also are more combat ready and fa- 
natically anti-Communist divisions in South 
Korea and Formosa than there are in Great 
Britain and France. There is a stronger po- 
tential for effective assistance in Japan, with 
its 80 million people, than anywhere else 
across the Atlantic. 

It is in the light of these possibilities that 
the administration is now prepared to re- 
appraise our international position. 


Texas Farm Prices Still Declining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a United Press news story, pub- 
lished recently in a number of Texas 
newspapers, tells how prices received by 
Texas farmers continue to decline, 


: 
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The facts in this story, based on De- 


partment of Agriculture statistics, are of - 


the greatest significance. They speak 
for themselves, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the United Press article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farm Price INDEX Down 

AUSTIN, May 8—The mid-April index of 
prices received by Texas farmers dropped 1 
point from mid-March, and was down 9 
points from the same month last year, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
reported today. 

The decline resulted from a 3-point drop 
in the all-crops index which more than off- 
set a 1-point gain in the livestock and liye- 
stock products index, the USDA said. 

Decreases were noted for food grains, po- 
tatoes and sweetpotatoes, and commercial 
vegetables. Prices of most truck crops were 
down except for carrots and onions, both of 
which showed slight gains. 

Hay prices increased $1.10 per ton, while 
alfalfa at $30.50 per ton advanced 50 cents 
during the month. 

A slight decline in sheep prices was more 
than offset by increased prices on hogs, beef 
cattle, and calves, the USDA sald. 


Money Policy: Hands Off Until Fail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an interesting article entitled 
“Money Policy: Hands Off Until Fall,” 
appearing in the issue of Business Week 
of May 8, 1954. This article is inter- 
esting in several important respects: (a) 
Showing the financial policy of the pres- 
ent Republican administration during 
the past 16 months; (b) its changes from 
the so-called hard-money policy to the 
so-called easy-money policy, and (c) 
that during the last campaign it severe- 
ly criticized the Democratic policy of the 
past administrations, but that during 
the past 12 months it has been follow- 
ing those policies. 

The article, in part, states as follows: 

For 16 months under the Republicans, 
the money market has swooped and jerked 
like a roller coaster. It looks as though that 
long, rough ride is over. 


The article also states: 

Two days later, May 8, 1953, the Fed 
(meaning Federal Reserve System) started 
buying Treasury bills on the open market to 
ease the money supply. From that day on, 
for a year now, the administration has 
moved from one easy-money decision to 
another. 

This means that for three-fourths of its 
16-month tenure in office, the Eisenhower 
administration has been on the side of easy 
money, easy credit, declining interest rates— 
badges of the very policy they castigated 
when Democrats were in charge, 


The article in full follows: 


Money potter: Hanns Orr UNTIL PALL 


For 16 months under the Republicans, the 
money market has swooped and jerked like 
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a roller coaster. It looks as though that 
long, rough ride is over. 

The money managers of Washington— 
perhaps the most active and aggressive team 
in United States history—have decided to 
stick to a wait-and-see policy for a period 
that may last 6 months. Both Federal Re- 
serve and Treasury officials expect to stay 
there—short of a sharp and unexpected 
switch in the outlook—until business trends 
clear up this autumn. 

The administration gave a preview of this 
policy this week. It wasn't labeled that 
way—but the Treasury's $2 billion trip to 
the money market was a tipoff. 

It raised the money with a 4-year, 9- 
month note, instead of the long-term bonds 
it had been hoping to issue. 

AVOIDING THE BUMPS 


Key officials were frank about the reason 
for the switch. Nobody wanted to risk even 
a minor disturbance of business by dipping 
into the supply of long-term money. A 20- 
year security would have put the Treasury 
in competition for investment funds with 
citles, States, and corporation bond offer- 
ings—the most active section of the market. 
Officials did not want to cause the postpone- 
ment of a single public-works project, or 
delay the smallest industrial expansion pro- 
gram. They wanted to avoid even a minor 
jiggle in the economic recovery they fervent- 
ly hope for—and are half convinced they 
now see. So they were willing to forego 
one of their main ambitions—to put as 
much of the public debt as possible into 
long-term securities, 


CAREFUL STEERING 


This action was a capsule of the larger de- 
cision that the chief money managers—the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System—had reached on their own. 

The Fed's main purpose between now and 
autumn will be to avoid anything that might 
disturb the present satisfactory state of 
business confidence in the long-term out- 
look. 

In terms of tight or easy money, it means 
this: The Fed has decided that money is 
now easy enough to meet needs, and that 
any further effort to push credit on reluctant 
businessmen by force-feeding would do 
more harm than good. 

This means at least a temporary tapering 
off of the series of easy money decisions 
of the past 12 months, For weeks, the New 
York and Chicago money markets have ex- 
pected a reduction of bank reserve require- 
ments, for example. It has been recom- 
mended by some of the President's economic 
advisers, but so far has been stoutly resisted 
by key officials in the Federal Reserve and 
Treasury. It's clear now that if bank re- 
serves are lowered at all, it will be described 
as a move made necessary by Treasury 
financing needs—not primarily as a move to 
ease the money supply still further. It's 
part of the Fed's determination not to over- 
play easy money as an economic cure-all, 

This does not mean a return of tight 
money. Far from it. The Fed's managers 
still lean on the side of easy money, simply 
because we are in a business dip. 

KEY 


The outlook for interest rates Is a key to 
their thinking. They believe the general 
trend is still down, because of rising com- 
petition among lenders. They are con- 
vinced lower rates will show up next In the 
home mortgage market—perhaps by mid- 
summer. They think declining interest ts 
the essence of good management in a time 
of business ease, and believe they are there- 
fore fulfilling their chief function success- 
fully. But at present they do not intend to 
speed up this process, or to try to force it by 
piling one easy-money decision on another. 

Back of this decision is the fear of an 
adverse psychological reaction if easy money 
policies are pushed too far. The money 
managers are afraid of frightening business- 
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men by seeming to be frightened themselves. 
They seem extraordinarily sensitive to this 
possibility—probably because they under- 
rated psychological factors last year, during 
the tight money period. They don't want to 
make a similar mistake this year, Their 
troubles a year ago show why. 

1. THE BIG SWITCH 


For the first 4 months after taking office 
last year, the Eisenhower administration was 
perfectly at home when it came to money 
and credit. The new officiais did all the 
things they came to Washington to do—en- 
couraged the Federal Reserve to tighten 
credit, applauded as interest rates went up, 
moved part of the public debt into a long- 
term issue, and in general made good on 
Eisenhower's campaign promises to halt in- 
flation. 

Into reverse 


It all ended on May 6, 1953—a day when 
some stern language was heard from some 
of the governors in the seclusion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve board room in Washington, 
The Fed—so this language ran—had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin for a central 
bank. It had allowed credit to get so tight 
that for a period of 48 hours it had become 
impossible for good risks to borrow money at 
any price. This condition was not general. 
It was, in fact, limited to a few places. But 
the basic mandate of the Federal Reserve 
when it was established 40 years ago, was to 
make sure that business and agriculture had 
access at all times to credit for legitimate 
purposes. 

Two days later—May 8, 1953—the Fed 
started buying Treasury bills on the open 
market to ease the money supply. From 
that day on, for a year now, the administra- 
tlon has moved from one easy-money de- 
cision to another. 

This means that for three-fourths of its 
16-month tenure in office, the Eisenhower 
administration has been on the side of easy 
money, easy credit, declining interest rates, 
badges of the very policy they castigated 
when Democrats were In charge. 

Mistakes 

Officials will defend their decisions on tech- 
nical grounds—but will confess that serious 
mistakes were made when it came to Judging 
the reactions of money lenders and business- 
men. Board Chairman William McC. Mar- 
tin, for example, made a speech early in 1953 
in praise of a free money market. Some 
financial experts interpreted this as mean- 
ing the Fed was going to remain passive 
no matter how high interest rates soared. 

And Treasury officials, when they launched 
their 30-year 314-percent bond, drummed so 
hard on the Roman virtues of higher in- 
terest rates that the market decided length- 
ening the debt would be a major goal, at 
whatever cost to the price of money. In- 
terest rates climbed rapidly, as businessmen 
scrambled for money to beat the expected 
price rises, 

All this came to a head in the money 
stringency of last May. Bank reserve re- 
quirements were lowered in June, the most 
dramatic means available to remind the 
financial community that the Federal Re- 
serve would operate on the side of easier 
money when events called for it. 

No oracle 

This decision has been widely misinter- 
preted, because of the business downturn 
that began in July, In retrospect, officials 
say it was done partly to shock the money 
market out of its obsession with rising in- 
terest rates, and partly because the Treas- 
ury was going to need a lot of money to 
meet an unexpectedly large deficit. Treas- 
ury needs were so great that it immediately 
sopped up most of the money made available 
by the lowering of reserve requirements. 
So this move, by itself, did nothing to loosen 
the market. The loosening began a few 
weeks later, when the downturn developed 
and private demand for loans slacked off. 
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The Fed is somewhat embarrassed when 
it is praised for lowering reserve require- 
ments just shead of the downturn. It de- 
nies any prevision or gift of prophecy, and 
doesn't want to be held responsible for ex- 
ercising any such supernatural talents in the 
future. It did not know the downturn was 
coming in July, and eased up on the money 
Tules for entirely different reasons. But the 
Fed is glad it happened. 

it. MONEY POLICY AT WORK 


The classical arguments for an active 
money and credit policy usually stress its 
effectiveness on the upside, to check in- 
nation. But the present team of money man- 
agers argues that it is working on the 
downside, too. 

Plainly it has not stopped the recession. 
But when the reduction in reserve require- 
ments was followed by a decline in the de- 
mand for money by business, easy money 
conditions were automatically restored. 

In 9 months, the yield on long-term United 
States securities dropped 19 percent, and the 
yleid on triple-A corporate bonds dropped 16 
percent. This cheapening of long-term 
money is cited as one of the reasons why 
Municipal and corporate bond offcrings in 
the first 4 months of this year matched the 
record-shattering first 4 months of 1953. It 
may also have had something to do with the 
stepped-up plans of corporations for invest- 
ment this year. 

At any rate, construction stemming from 
Activity in the long-term market is a prime 
Stimulator of business in a time of general 
@ase—and the money managers aren't too 
modest to claim some of the credit. 

Borrowing less 

So far this year, the Fed has made two 
More easy-money decisions: A drop in the 
discount rate at Federal Reserve banks in 
January, and another in most of the banks 
last month. The effect was to make it cheap- 
er for businessmen to borrow from banks. 
But it has not caused them to queue up at 
the loan windows. On the contrary, they 
continue to borrow less and less as they work 
down inyentories and the recession retains 
its grip. What's more, consumers have late- 
ly joined the less-borrowing parade. They 
are now paying back substantially more than 
they are borrowing. 

All this means that the competition 
among lenders, which administration ana- 
lysts believe has been primarily responsible 
for the long slide in interest rates, is going 
to continue for s while at least. They know 
that mortgage lenders have recently joined 
the competitive push, and are out shop- 
Ping around for places to put their money. 
That's why they think rates in that part of 
the market will drop by midsummer. 

Explaining 

In line with their increased sensitivity to 
What goes on in the minds of lenders and 
borrowers, Federal Reserve officials feel tt is 
necessary to explain the two discount rate 
reductions with some care—especially the 
One that most Reserve banks adopted last 
month when they moved the rate from 154 
Percent to 114 percent. 

The Fed officials want to be sure that no- 
body interprets these moves as all-out easy- 
money decisions, intended to dazzle reluc- 
tant borrowers with bargain rates. Consid- 
erable pains are taken to describe them as 
Merely technical adjustments to get the dis- 
count rate more in line with the new low 
rates on Treasury bilis. 

Their idea here is plainly to allay any 
notion that the Fed—backed by the admin- 
istration—is off on an easy-money spree to 
try to cure the downturn. 

Waiting till an 

It leaves the money managers applauding 
the results cf easy money, but disclaiming 
the prime responsibility for making it so. 
This delicate regard for the mental processes 
af lenders and borrowers may be abandoned 
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if it doesn't get results in terms of a busi- 
ness pickup by autumn. In that case, we'd 
see another batch of easy-money decisions. 
But until then, sound psychology bas taken 
its place alongside the sound dollar as a 
guiding principle of monetary policy, vintage 
1954. 


Price Supports for Farm Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter ad- 
dressed to me by R. F. Gunkelman & 
Sons, of Fargo, N. Dak., with reference 
to support prices for farm commodities,- 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

R. F. GUNEKELMAN & Sons, 
Fargo, N. Dak., April 20, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Senator: Almost every paper and 
magazine we pick up these days carries at 
least one or more articles critical of the 
farm-support program. The arguments used 
by some of these writers indicate that they 
know very little about the farm problem. 
These articles, however, have an effect on the 
people who do not live in the farming States, 
or who live in cities, and who in turn con- 
tact their Congressmen asking for a com- 
plete change in the present farm program. 
In most instances, these writers seem to leave 
the impression that agriculture is the only 
segment of our industry that is having Gov- 
ernment support. Careful study of the sit- 
uation soon leads one to belleve that this is 
far from being true. 

I would like to cite a situation that very 
few people seem to give any consideration to, 
and that is a continued flow of Canadian 
grain into our markets; not only does this 
grain compete with the grain that our farm- 
ers grow, but it takes up needed storage room 
in this country. All of us, I believe, agree 
that we should trade with Canada, as Can- 
ada is our best customer. The reason for 
our trading with Canada is to give us outlet 
for our manufactured products. In view 
of this situation, certainly, allowing the 
Canadian grain to come in and compete with 
our farmers is a direct subsidy to manufac- 
turers who in turn find the market for their 
products in Canada. I attended a meeting 
of the PMA, Commodity Credit Corporation 
officials, and grain dealers a short time ago. 
We were discussing the need for additional 
storage to take care of any crop we may grow 
in 1954. A Department of Agriculture official 
told us that over 3 million bushels of barley 
crossed the line from Canada into North 
Dakota during the month of March, while 
here in North Dakota we have a tremendous 
bushelage of barley tn store under Govern- 
ment loan. It so happened that in 1953 
Canada produced a better type of barley than 
we did in most areas of North Dakota, so the 
buyers in our markets are naturally bidding 
up on the Canadian barley to the detriment 
of the barley produced here in our State. 

Last fall, I spent some time in the Eastern 
States in areas where 25 years ago very little 
wheat was grown; but due to the fact that 
the support price on the soft winter wheat 
that they grow is as high as on our better 
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grade hard wheat of the Northwest, these 
people haye gone into the growing of wheat 
in a big way, and that is where our surplus 
has accumulated. I was raised in northern 
Ohio, and when I was a boy, practically all 
of the flour that was used in that area was 
either made by the Pillsbury Milis or by Gen- 
eral Mills. This is not true today, as prac- 
tically all of the four now in use ls made 
irom wheat grown in that area as most flour 
is put through the bakeries. That is, the 
housewife bakes very little bread. The bak- 
eries can use part soft winter wheat and part 
hard winter wheat in a blend and make a 
fairly good bread, although not the type of 
bread that we are used to made from hard 
spring wheat. 

If we are going to have flexible sup- 
ports, the flexible part should apply to 
the soft winter wheat which never 
did have anywhere near the market value 
that our northwestern wheat has had over 
the years. We should sell the Secretary on 
that differential. I well recall that in years 
gone by we saw as great a difference as 30 
cents to 40 cents a bushel between soft win- 
ter wheat and hard spring wheat. We have 
no great surplus of hard spring wheat. A 
surplus that can rapidly disappear should we 
have a light crop like we had in the 1930's. 
In fact, nature will take care of considerable 
of our surplus this year, as the drouth in the 
Southwest is steadily working further north 
and gradually taking more and more acres 
out of production. The last report that we 


* have indicates the-reduction of at least 275 


million bushels from the production of a 


year ago. 

With the exceedingly dry situation now 
prevailing over the Great Plains areas, our 
total production this year may be much less 
than it has been in recent years, so if the 
situation should prevail in Canada there 
large surpluses would disappear very rapidly. 
I well recall the surpluses during the Farm 
Board days, & surplus that disappeared 
within a few years and we faced dangerously 
low carryovers. 

If the matter of farm support comes up In 
Congress as it will in the near future, I cer- 
tainly trust you will do everything you can 
to see that supports are kept on a high level, 
as that is the only way that agriculture in 
our State can survive. 

Yours very truly, 
By R. F. Gunxteman & Sones, 
R. F. GUNKELMAN, Sr. 


Plight of American Delegation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
written by David Lawrence, entitled 
“Plight of American Delegation,” which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of Thursday, May 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLIGHT OF AMERICAN DELEGATION—CARPING, 
FAULT-FINDING INTERPRETATIONS IN PRESS 
Back Home Tenps To Discreprr UNTTED 
STATES GROUP AND WEAKEN ITS ATTEMPTS 

- (Ey David Lawrence) 

Grneva—Teamwork between our allies— 
always difficult to achieve but absolutely 
essential if we are to checkmate Communist 
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tactics—is slowly emerging here despite 
earlier discouragements. 

Nobody who has not been on the ground 
at one of these very complex affairs can pos- 
sibly imagine the plight of the delegation 
representing the United States of America 
at the Geneva Conference. 

This correspondent has just read a sum- 
mary of headlines and dispatches in several 
American newspapers for the last few days, 
as cabled to officials here, and could not but 
wonder how it feels to be an American dele- 
gate with a carping, fault-finding set of in- 
terpretations in many of the articles being 
printed back home which when reproduced 
in Europe tend to discredit the American 
delegation and weaken its hand here. 

The facts are simple to state. The Ameril- 
can delegation had a broad plan. It was 
torpedoed in London by the British cabinet 
before it was launched. Out of deference to 
our allies and with characteristic poise, Sec- 
retary Dulles kept silent. Some one with a 
more sensitive nature would have blown his 
top at the outright reversal by the British 
cabinet on a pledge that had been given. 
But the British have their troubles, too, and 
thelr reasons for moving cautiously. When 
however, they saw the criticism of their tac- 
tics mounting in official Washington, they 
took steps to repair the breach. The trend 
now is toward unity, but it is a difficult 
course to maintain because the British have 
interests far different from ours and they are 
apparently not as ready to accept the respon- 
sibilities of collective action in Asia, as many 
Americans had been led to believe. 

Unfortunately, also, internal politics in 
every country, including our own, plays a 
damaging role and makes negotiating a pre- 
carious task. If it isn't a threatened over- 
throw of the cabinet in France, it's a general 
election in Australia and, of course, a con- 
stant effort by the British Labor Party to 
unseat the Churchill-Eden government. 


None of this, however, handicaps the Com- 
munist side. Indeed, the Communists get 
an abundance of news space not only in 
Europe but in America. The obsolete propa- 
ganda statements of Chou En Lai got equal 
if not better news treatment in some of 
the large newspapers in America than the 
remarkable address by Secretary of State 
Dulles on the same day. This is a battle of 
publicity to influence public opinion, and it 
is tragic that the American press has in some 
instances been giving the impression that the 
chief of the American delegation was dis- 
credited back home. In fact, one headline 
from an American newspaper that made a 
deep impression at Geneva said that Secre- 
tary Dulles on his return faced in Washing- 
ton the stormiest criticism of his career, and 
there were references to defeat“ and fal- 
ure,” all of which is utterly at variance with 
the facts of what actually happened. 


This conference hasn't really gotten 
started. There have been the usual propa- 
ganda statements and some informal discus- 
sions of ideas and proposals. Any impression 
that the United States doesn't want to stop 
the blood-letting in Indochina is false. Any 
impression that the United States wants to 
intervene militarily is also false. Any im- 
pression that America wanted to go into 
Indochina with the British alone, is also 
wrong. There was from the start a basic 
plan to line up the allies on a policy that 
would confront the Communists with an 
alternative if they didn’t make peace in 
Indochina. That policy was conceived as a 
means of getting strength at the negotiat- 
Ing table. Great Britain approved the policy 
and then backed out just on the eve of the 
Geneva Conference, but since then there has 
been a reconsideration and some of the 
original plans have been given sympathetic 
support once more. 

One thing needs to be made clear: The 
United States was given a pledge at Berlin 
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that France would not consent to any plan 
that meant surrender to the Communists in 
Indochina. America wants a peaceful set- 
tlement there but not by a phony partition 
pian or by the coalition government trick 
that wrecked Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

So far as Korea is concerned, there also 
have been some misleading impressions 
given. The Red Chinese leader called for a 
general election in Korea without super- 
vision by the U. N. Some of the allies looked 
with favor on the idea in principle. But 
there is a lot more to the problem. 

Thus, how can there be any free election 
in North Korea if Communist troops are 
there? How can there be any campaigning 
throughout the northern part of the country 
before the voting takes place if coercion 
prevails? And what happens to the govern- 
ment at Seoul which has been formally rec- 
ognized by the United Nations and is operat- 
ing under a constitution adopted by the 
people in a free election supervised by the 
U. N.? Is a constitutional government wiped 
out just because the essors want that 
done? South Korea will have its regular 
election for its National Assembly on May 20. 
Must it have another election later on, and 
does anybody think the central government 
at Seoul can maintain the morale of its 
army—the most powerful in Asia outside of 
the Communist orbit—if the constituted 
government is to be decapitated by order of 
the Communist delegations at Geneva? 

These are not easy questions to determine 
and require a lot of delicate handling if the 
unification of Korea is to be accomplished. 


Airplanes Need Navigators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
April 7 I raised a question with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at the hear- 
ing of our Appropriations Subcommittee 
as to whether the granting by CAA of 
permission to remove navigators from 
flights by Trans World Airlines across 
the North Atlantic, in Europe, and across 
the Mediterranean might not adversely 
affect the public safety. s 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article 
published in Aviation Week for April 26, 
1954, a McGraw-Hill publication, indi- 
cating that the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion, A. F. of L., feels that the pending 
CAA permission for removal of naviga- 
tors in the Mediterranean would en- 
danger the public safety. The article is 
entitled “TWA Pilots Threaten To Walk 
Out.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

TWA Pors THREATEN To WALK OvuT—ALPA 
Fichts REMOVAL OF NAVIGATORS ON ROME- 
Camo Router, REFUTES CAA CLAIMS or IM- 
PROVED Am NAVAIDS 

(By Frank Shea, Jr.) 

Trans-World Airlines last week faced the 
Possibility of a mass walkout of its entire 
pilot force as a result of the company’s ac- 
tion calling for removal of navigators from 


all aircraft flying the Rome-Cairo Mediter- 
ranean route. 


May 11 


First flights without navigators are sched- 
uled to go into operation this week. TWA's 
international pilots have served notice that 
they will not board the plane without a 
navigator and threaten a general work stop- 
page if the company attempts to compel 
them to fly. 
ONE-THOUSAND-FOUR-HUNDRED-MAN WALKOUT 

Initially, the problem centered around the 
international pilots only. But last week, at 
a master executive council committee meet- 
ing of the Air Line Pilots Association, TWA's 
domestic pilots made it their problem, too. 
Standing firmly behind the international 
group, they passed a resolution whereby all 
Trans-World pilots, 1,400 strong, would walk 
out if they were required to fly the Mediter- 
ranean routes without benefit of navigators. 

The airline management, on the other 
hand, stands just as firm, insisting that the 
navigators will be taken off the crews this 
week. Company officials met with pilot rep- 
resentatives last Monday, but neither group 
would budge. Management said the naviga- 
tors definitely will be removed, The pilots 
countered with, “We won't fly.” 


SAFETY ARGUMENT 


The pilots base thelr argument on the 
safety factor involved, holding that the run- 
ning of flights over the Mediterranean be- 
tween Rome-Cairo and Rome-Lyyda (Lod) 
Israel, relying on present navigational and 
communications facilities in that area with- 
out ald of a navigator, would be an unsafe 
operation. 

“We're not necessarily sticking up for the 
navigators in this fight,” reported a pilot 
spokesman. “All we know is that we need 
them badly In the Mediterranean area. We 
can't rightfully accept our command respon- 
sibilities without them.” 

CAA BACKING 


The company, on the other hand, had 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s backing 
in the matter. A CAA staff of aviation safety 
advisers, headed by Theodore Eckis, recently 
returned from a tour of the area and reported 
that “slowly and continuously improving” 
navigational facilities in the Mediterranean 
area now are sufficient to permit operations 
without navigators aboard the flights. 

The agency based its recommendation for 
removal of navigators on the following: 

The technical assistance mission of Greece 
has provided several high-powered beacons 
and advanced communications facilities in 
and around Athens. 

Radio ranges have been reconditioned at 
Cairo, 

A new nondirectional radio beacon has 
been installed at Alexandria, 

Two high-powered beacons are at stra- 
tegic points on the island of Crete. 

Another high-powered beacon has been 
installed on the island of Rhodes. 

In addition, CAA reported that frequency 
assignments have been adjusted by various 
governments in the area and that the former 
difficulty of finding a clear channel for radio 
transmission has been cleaned up. 

NO IMPROVEMENTS? 

Pilots flying the routes, however, professed 
complete amazement at these statements. 
Their operational reports indicate that no 
additional facilities of any consequence have 
been provided since CAA's July 1953 study, 
in which it was recommended that naviga- 
tors be retained because of “inadequate 
facilities.” 

They further argued that CAA falls to be 
specific in listing “new” improvements, 
“because CAA realizes that there actually 
haven't been any since their last adverse de- 
cision.” As one pilot put it: “If anything 
new has been added, it would sure help if 
the pilots knew about it.” 
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POINT BY POINT 

The pilots took CAA’s list of recent im- 
provements and refute them, point by point, 
Here's their story: 

The only improvement in Greece since 
July 1953 was an increase in the wattage 

“output of the Athens range from 800 to 
1200 watts. But this had to be brought back 
down to 800 watts due to interference with 
the frequencies of other countries. The re- 
sult, said the pilots, was no improvement in 
Greece. 

As far as reconditioning of radio ranges 
&t Cairo is concerned, pilots claimed it was 
“news to us unless CAA considers polishing 
2 75 oiling the equipment as ‘recondition- 

g’ ” 

The beacon at Alexandria is not new. It 
Was there prior to July 1953. 

There have been no changes in facilities 
On the islands of Crete and Rhodes since 
July 1953. In addition, present facilities on 
these islands have frequently been found 
“inoperative” or “off the air” when aircraft 
are attempting to establish contact. 

Frequency assignments are constantly 
being adjusted by various governments in 
the area, but to no avail. 

The difficulty of finding a clear channel 
tor radio transmission still exists. 


DITCHING PROBLEM 

The pilots also said there is a distance of 
approximately 500 miles between Crete and 
Alexandria over open ocean with no facilities 
whatsoever. From Catmazaro, Italy, to 
Alexandria, they argued, there is a distance 
Of over 1,000 miles with no islands or navi- 
Eation-communication facilities. 

“If I have to ditch my airplane over all 
Water,” said one spokesman, “I want to be 
able to get a fix on my location and be able 
te tell someone where to come and look for 
me. I exercise a tremendous responsibility 
Over human lives, and I cannot conscien- 
tiously insure the safety of nry passengers 
without the aid of a navigator.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


In a special report, TWA international 
Pilots make the following recommendations: 

Development and establishment of reliable, 
interference-free, full 24-hour operating 
radio aids to navigation over every route 
flown by TWA international. 

Installation of more VOR stations enroute 
and at terminals, and improvement of the 
reliability and continuous operation of 
VOR's in existence at Paris and Rome (pilots 
report facilities are not in continuous opera- 
tion). z 

Improvement of and reliable full-time 
Operation of ILS facilities at all terminals. 

Continuance of the present crew comple- 
Ment, including radio operator and naviga- 
tor, over all TWA routes unless it is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the majority of 
Pilots fiying those routes that, segment by 
Segment, the facilities are adequate. 

One major criticism of CAA's action in 
recommending removal of the navigators 
Over the Mediterranean is that the pilots 
Concerned were never consulted. Pilots 
Claim that their views never were solicited, 
and that when they were offered CAA refused 
to listen. Pilots note that, according to 
CAA regulations, pilots must be consulted 
Prior to any new route approvals including 
crew changes. 

Repeated efforts by Aviation Week to ob- 
tain the viewpoint of TWA officials were un- 
Successful. A company spokesman reported 
that the man “most familiar with the situa- 
tion” was enroute to the Midwest and was 
not available for comment. 

Pilots said the company's chief motive Is 
economy, noting that not only would the 
Navigators’ salaries be saved but also absence 
Of a navigator’s station aboard the Lockheed 
Constellation 749A would leave room for an 
additional eight passengers. 
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Government Contracts in Foreign 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Corps 
of Engineers today achieved a new high 
in destroying the rights of American 
firms who spend their hard-earned 
money in trying to bid for Government 
jobs in foreign countries. 

The Corps of Engineers has ignored, 
distorted, tortured, and suppressed the 
facts in order to make an award of a con- 
tract to a foreign firm introduced to 
them by the State Department. The 
victim is an American firm which under- 
bid the Panamanian firm by some 
$60,000. 

To cap it all a commitee of Congress, 
investigating the skuilduggery and ir- 
regularities, has been told in effect by 
an Army spokesman to “go to hell.” 

The facts are these: 

The engineers requested bids on No- 
vember 24, 1953, for construction of 
nearly $2 million worth of ordnance fa- 
cilities in the Canal Zone. 

In accordance with the invitation to 
bid, an American firm, United Enter- 
prises, of New Orleans, La,, submitted a 
bid which was received through the 
mails, was accepted and opened and de- 
clared to be the low bid, which it was. 

The second low bidder, the foreign 
bidder, Framoco, Inc., of Panama, pro- 
tested on the basis of an alleged late 
bid, then ran to the State Department 
and what magic they possessed is 
shrouded in mystery, but the results are 
clear. Everybody reversed themselves, 
facts ceased to be facts, regulations 
evaporated and when the smoke cleared 
away everyone had changed his story 
and even a congressional committee was 
left standing on the sideline, trying to 
find out who did what and with what. 

It was clear from the start that even 
the white light of a public hearing would 
not keep the Corps of Engineers from 
doing what they had planned to do in 
Washington. 

They did not stop at twisting testi- 
mony, changing stories, admitting der- 
eliction, suggesting suspicions of fraud, 
finding every excuse to come out with 
n decision in favor of the foreign com- 
pany, although it was the high bidder. 

Knowing that a committee of Congress 
had spread the sordid story on the pub- 
lic record, the Corps of Engineers with- 
out waiting for the committee's findings, 
arbitrarily finished the job they had set 
out to do and awarded the contract to 
the high bidder. 

They even got the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to rule on conclusions which are 
not supported by creditable testimony. 

American contractors have another 
new and bitter example of bureaucracy 
unbridled, 

Perhaps former President Herbert 
Hoover has something in suggesting that 
the activities of the Corps of Engineers 
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be curtailed. My experience with the 
engineers in this instance has caused 
me to resurvey my previous position on 
the suggestions. Perhaps there are 
many similar cases which we should 
know about. 

One thing is certain my faith in the 
Corps of Engineers has received a hard 
blow. At least we now know they do 
not give a damn about a congressional 
committee, 


Commemoration of the 35th Anniversary 
of Declaration of Independence of the 
Ukrainian Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am honored to include the follow- 
ing resolution introduced by the Organ- 
ization of Defense of Four Freedoms for 
Ukraine, Inc., at a meeting held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on January 26, 1954: 

We, the Ukrainian people of Buffalo, hav- 
ing assembled on January 26, 1954, to com- 
memorate the 35th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public declare that the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment, carrying out the will of its people, 
made the following proclamation on Janu- 
ary 22, 1919, at the Sophian Square of Kiev 
to the entire world: 

“Let it be known, that from this day for- 
ward, the following states, Galicia, Bukovyna, 
Karpato-Ukraina are now united in one inde- 
pendent Ukrainian National Republic.” 

In the Russian-Ukrainian War which fol- 
lowed, Russia defeated the Ukrainian Inde- 
pendent State, enslaved its people, and 
forced upon it the Moscow-Bolshevik dicta- 
torship. 

Today, knowing that the Ukrainian nation 
has not really submitted to the occupying 
Bolshevik forces, but rather is continuing 
its fight for an independent Ukrainian State. 
The Russian Bolshevik government is com- 
pelled to falsify the history of the Ukrainian 
nation, in an attempt to make it appear in 
the eyes of the world that an independent 
Ukrainian State never existed. These false 
accusations made by the Bolshevik-Moscow 
government are supported by certain Rus- 
sian-American anti-Communist groups. 

One of the most grievous of the aforemen- 
tioned falsification of history concerns the 
Periaslaw union. This military treaty made 
some 300 years ago in Periaslaw, in 1654, by 
the leader of the Ukrainian state, Chmel- 
nyckyi, and Moscow's Czar Alexis, gave 
Moscow certain rights, including the right to 
send an army to Ukraine. This army was 
used for the purpose of Ukraine a 
Russian colony, just as is being done today 
in Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries in Asia, 
Now, the Bolshevik government of Russia is 
trying to tell the world that the Ukrainians 
made this union with the great Russian na- 
tion of their own accord so as to obtain the 
benefit of Russia's protection from other 
aggressor nations. 

In its almost hysterical celebration of the 
300th anniversary of this treaty, the Moscow 
Bolshevik government is attempting to show 
the world the indivisibility of the Ukraine 
ian-Russian nations, and for this reason to 
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fulfill its own evil aggressive intentions, is 
falsifying the feelings of the Ukrainian na- 
tion in this matter, 

Gathered upon this occasion, we declare 
that the war-torn Ukrainian nation, though 
its strength is sapped by occupying forces, 
never has recognized, and will never recog- 
nize, the Russian Government, 

We, United States citizens of Ukrainian 
extraction, stand before the world to pro- 
test the effort of the Bolshevik Moscow gov- 
ernment. to distort the true picture of the 
history of the Ukrainian nation and to pre- 
sent the forced occupation of their country 
by the Russians as something which is agree- 
able to the Ukrainians. 

We ask the American Government to as- 
sist the Ukrainians and all other enslaved 
people in their struggle for national freedom 
and recognition, since permanent universal 
peace can be attalned only when all nations 
are free and can live without fear in their 
own lands. 

JOSEPH KHOWAYLO, 
President. 


Results of the March Facts Forum 
Public-Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a statement show- 
ing the results of the March Facts Forum 
public-opinion poll, as announced by its 
president, Robert H. Dedman. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The results of the March Facts Forum 
public opinion poll were announced today by 
its president, Robert H. Dedman, who ex- 
plained that the percentage shown is the 
vote “yes” and the difference between 100 
percent and the percentage shown represents 
the percentage voting “no.” 

This is not a cross-section poll. 


Percent yes 
Should the schools take a stand to dis- 
courage smoking among students? 80 
Should coffee be rationed because of 


high demand and a coffee shortage?_ 8 
Is Eisenhower wise in minimizing com- 
munism as a campaign ſssue? — 26 


antitrust laws?. „ — 86 
Do social-security payroll taxes in- 

crease unemployment? ----------- 39 
Do you approve of Ike's proposed Gov- 

ernment health reinsurance plan? 25 
Should we sit down in conference with 

Red China at Geneva . 18 
Was the firing of Clarance Manion 


Wein ee oe, 23 
Should Senator McCartnr be per- 
mitted to question military per- 
BORD aos, od x 82 
Should officials be subjected to criti- 
cism for coddling Communists? 
Should postal rates be raised to wipe 


out the operating deficit 60 
Should the $600 income tax exemption 

po | Se ae ee at a ee 57 
Should the Jenner Internal Security 

Committee become more active? 85 


Do you favor Ike over the probable 
Democratic nominee? 76 
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The popularity of Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent over the probable Democratic nominee 
remains high, with 76 percent in his favor. 
This figure Is only 1 percent less than the 
vote favoring Ike in the December poll, and 
13 percent less than the 89 percent vote in his 
favor of January 1953. 

The vote indicates an overwhelming un- 
willingness on the part of the voters for 
coffee to be rationed or for the United States 
to confer with Red China at Geneva, 

Ninety-four percent of the voters think 
officials should be subjected to criticism for 
coddling Communists. More people are in 
agreement in their answer to this question 
than on any other question in the poll. 


Retirement of Supreme Court Justices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Retiring Supreme 
Court Justices” written by Thomas 
O'Neill and published in the Evening 
Sun of Baltimore of April 21, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

POLITIcS AND PEOPLE 


(By Thomas O'Neill) 
RETIRING SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 


WasHINGTON,—Given his way, Senator 
Joun M. Butter would make sure that the 
nine old men don't grow too old. Awaiting 
debate in the Senate is a proposal by the 
Marylander that would automatically retire 
all Justices of the Supreme Court at the age 
of 75. Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, is 
suspicious. The first Justices retired by the 
age limitation would be Democrats. Mr. 
HENNINGS is a Democrat. He intends to fight. 
The impending debate will bring the struc- 
ture and function of the High Court up for 
review by Congress for the first time since 
the 1937 rebuff to President Roosevelt in his 
attempt to pack the Court to get favorable 
decisions on New Deal legislation. Consid- 
erably less heat is anticipated in the new 
discussion. 

Automatic retirement for age is merely one 
of a number of changes Senator BUTLER has 
in mind for the Supreme Court. Another 
would forbid Justices to go directly from the 
bench into a political campaign for the 
presidency as Charles Evans Hughes did in 
1916. This ban ts expected to take the minds 
of the Justices off politics. The Court's 
membership would be fixed permanently at 
nine, beyond the power of Congress to 
change. The existing congressional author- 
ity to restrict the jurisdiction of the Court 
would be curtailed. 

All these changes are presented in a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. It 
has been cleared by the Republican policy 
committee and has the active backing of 
the American Bar Association. Senator Bur- 
LER believes its prospects for adoption are 
bright. Beyond the objections entered by 
Senator HENNINGs the amendment has 
stirred little controversy for so fundamental 
a piece of legislation, in marked contrast to 
the uproar over the Bricker amendment for 
curbing Presidential treaty powers. 
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Senator BurLer's purpose is to correct 
oversights by the original authors of the 
Constitution, who seem to some students to 
have failed to anticipate the great powers 
the Federal judiciary was to assume. They 
left the Court open to interference from 
Congress and there has been such inter- 
ference, 

The Court now holds its appellate juris- 
diction subject to the pleasure of Congress. 
Once in the tumult following the Civil War 
Congress withdrew the appellate power to 
prevent the Court from hearing an applica- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus, thus effec- 
tively nullifying the Bill of Rights. Con- 
gress can juggle the number of justices ta 
suit its political purposes and has done s0. 
It once reduced the number of justices from 
nine to seven to prevent Andrew Johnson 
from filling two vacancies to which he would 
otherwise have made: appointments. Sen- 
ator Butter wants to make the Court inde- 
pendent of this meddling. Senator HEN- 
NINGS says the amendment is unnecessary 
for that purpose because Congress has mend- 
ed its ways as the prestige of the Court has 
grown. 

Justices with an eye on the White House 
would be ineligible for the presidency within 
5 years after sitting on the high Court, put- 
ting them somewhere in a category between 
native American citizens and aliens. Since 
even Supreme Court justices can hardly pre- 
dict the political weather 5 years ahead, it 
is considered unlikely that even the most 
politically ambitious would abandon the 
Court on the chance of a possible future 
major party nomination. Only two of the 
present justices are mentioned when the 
presidency is in speculation. They are 
Chief Justice Warren, a Republican, and 
Justice Douglas, a Democrat. Senator BUT- 
Ler says neither is the target of his amend- 
ment, which he sees as removing political 
temptation from the Court and discouraging 
raids on it by political parties in search of 
candidates. 

Justice Frankfurter would be the first of 
the present justices affected by the manda- 
tory retirement for age if the Butler amend- 
ment went into the Constitution. The 
Court’s oldest member, his 75th birthday 
falls on November 15, 1957, 1 year after the 
next presidential election. Senator HEN- 
NINGs observes that the amendment, had it 
been in force, would have deprived the 
Court of many years of the valuable service 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Great Dis- 
senter, 


Some Other World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of May 6, 1954: 

Some OTHER WORLD 

Even the most diligent apologists for the 
administration admit that the country has 
come very close to war. But President 
Eisenhower, if his statements at his press 
conference reflect his true opinion, is plainly 
living in another world or on another planet. 

We list a few of his statements. Secretary 
of State Dulles is the greatest Secretary of 
State of his memory, 
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Most of the free nations of the southeast 
Asia area have shown affirmative interest in 
the proposed security pact and conversations 
are actively proceeding. 

The fact that such conversations are taking 
Place could have an important bearing on 
the Indochina phase of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, 

The southeast Asia countries are now 
thinking in constructive terms with respect 
to collective security. 

We would like to know what free nations 
in southeast Asia have shown the affirma- 
tive interest in the proposed security pact 
other than those already committed to the 
American defensive plans by previous pacts, 
treaties, or defensive arrangements—none of 
which has shown any great weight in the 
Indochina crisis. 

We would like to know how the so-called 
conversations taking place would outweigh 
the fall of Dien Bien Phu—the center of the 
last effective resistance to Communist mili- 
tary operations in Indochina—in the con- 
ference at Geneva. 

We would like to know what nations in 
Southeast Asia are thinking in constructive 
terms about collective security, and how 

about it is going to prevent Com- 
munist domination of all of Asia and an 
inevitable Red tidal wave engulfing Korea, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Malaya, India, Burma, 
Formosa, and very probably all of Indonesia. 

The pact with Australia and New Zealand 
is only effective if Britain gives the word. 
And Britain is for appeasement. Our defen- 
sive commitments in Japan and Korea are 
Only effective if we alone can provide the 
military strength to defend them. The 
Same goes for Formosa and the Philippines. 

President Eisenhower falls rather short of 
showing any progress at all in his progress 
report. His mere statement that John 
Foster Dulles is the greatest Secretary of 
State in his memory does not establish 
Dulles in that position of eminence. In fact, 
it makes his stature more questionable. 

No doubt the apologists for the adminis- 
tration can weasel around this latest position 
taken by the President, but the grim truth 
is that our recent humiliations have been 
the result of half measures taken from 
Weakness and not from strength. 


Great Lakes Seaway: A Shot in the Arm 
for the Midwest and America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the permission granted me today, I 
Present for printing in the Appendix two 
articles from the Milwaukee Journal, an 
editorial from the same newspaper, and 
excerpts from an editorial from the 
Farmer's Friend, Green Bay, Wis., all 
having reference to the enactment of the 
bill providing for the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 
From the Milwaukee Journal of May 7. 1954] 
Lanen BENEFITS FOR STATE SreN—KOHLER, 

ZEIDLER VIEws 
stimulation of the economy of Wis- 
consin and its largest city was visioned by 
Governor Kohler and Mayor Zeidler, Friday 
as the result of construction of the St, Law- 
Tence seaway. 


Both the mayor and the governor have 
been active in the long political fight which 
ended in victory when the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the seaway legislation. 

“The advantages of seaway transport will 
benefit the peopie of Wisconsin by stimulat- 
ing our whole economy,” the governor said. 
“Economical transportation facilities make 
it possible for us to produce efficiently and 
sell competitively. Big ships are the cheap- 
est carriers of heavy cargo on long hauls.” 

May Zeidler said the harbor commission 
and private agencies would have to survey 
port facilities and anticipated shipping ton- 
nages to be sure Milwaukee was ready for 
an increase in port business. Milwaukee 
businesses and shipping will have to review 
their future programs, he said. 

THANKS STATE DELEGATION 


The mayor commended the entire Wiscon- 
sin delegation in Congress for its efforts in 
behalf of the seaway. He said he found Wis- 
consin Congressmen very alert to the sig- 
nificance of it. 

The governor declared: 

“The most important effects of the seaway 
will be those which serve the United States 
as a Nation, and all its citizens. We will 
all benefit by the contribution it will make 
to our national economy, our continental 
defense and our good repute in the world. 

“The seaway will give to the north central 
States a favorable shipping service to the 
East and overseas. The continued growth 
and prosperity of this region, which is the 
greatest concentration of industrial and ag- 
ricultural productivity in the world, is a 
most vital factor in our national economy. 
In addition, the New York-Ontario power 
dams will provide cheap and plentiful-elec- 
tric energy where it is most urgently needed. 

“Our national defense will be made more 
secure by the utilization of a 2,500 mile 
shipping thoroughfare invulnerable to naval 
attack, During World War II enemy sub- 
marines inflicted a grievous slaughter upon 
our oil tankers and ore boats along the 
eastern seaboard.” 


WILL UNLOCK RESOURCES 


“Since then, American and Canadian en- 
terprises have developed new oilfields in 
the West, uranium in the North and tre- 
mendous iron-ore deposits in Labrador. The 
seaway will unlock the resources of Canada 
and thus enable us to maintain the produc- 
tion which we require for our high standard 
of living and for victory in war. 

“The good name of America will be re- 
affirmed by our building of the seaway with 
Canada as a combined project. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
seaway will be profitable. On the basis of 
the most modest toll charges and very low 
electric power rates, the seaway is expected 
to pay for itself in 50 years, Meanwhile, 
and for many years thereafter, it will tend 
to decrease the transport costs of the mate- 
rials and tools the Great Lakes people use, 
and increase the competitive potential of 
the products we sell to the world. 

“The National Grange has estimated that 
midwestern farmers will be able to sell their 
export grain abroad at least 5 cents a bushel 
cheaper via the new seaway. It predicts 
that the seaway will carry 10 million tons 
of grain and flour every year, with increased 
cash income to the farmer and increased 
value to his land.” 

STATEMENT OF ZEIDLER 

Mayor Zeidler said: 

“Undoubtedly the creation of the seaway 
will have a great effect on the rural parts 
of the entire Middle West for there will be 
opened a tremendous new outlet for the 
farm surpluses of the United States in the 
food-short countries of Europe. We in Mil- 
waukee could reasonably expect an increase 
in the amount of agricultural shipping from 
inland America, 
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“We can probably expect a certain increase 
tn the shipping of heavy machinery and 
electrical goods; the seaway will make Mil- 
waukee and Middle West manufacturers 
more competitive. 

“The seaway will also have a braking effect 
on the movement of industry from this part 
of the Nation. 

“Shipping and transportation industries 
will, undoubtedly, enjoy an increase in busi- 
ness, especially as the Chicago area becomes 
more and more of a bottleneck.” 


— 


From the Milwaukee Journal of May 9, 1954] 


Seaway DEVELOPMENT Expecren To Have Wipe 
EFFECTS IN Srare—STaTes ADJOINING WIS- 
CONSIN WILL SHARE IN THE ULTIMATE BENE- 
FITS, ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE OFFICER 
Says—No IMMEDIATE Resutts To FoLLOW 
ACTION IN CONGRESS, BUT FUTURE APPEARS 
Rosy 
Passage of the St. Lawrence seaway legisla- 

tion last week opened the door to a future 

for Milwaukee and Wisconsin that appeared 
to have great possibilities. 

The construction provided for by the legis- 
lation—a 27-foot deep channel in the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
to open Lakes Ontario and Erie to ocean 
shipping—will not be an immediate boon to 
Milwaukee. But the seaway proponents be- 
lieve that it will be only a matter of time 
before deeper channels also link up Lakes 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior. 

What will be the benefits to Wisconsin, 
particularly Milwaukee, once the deep draft 
seaway permits big oceangoing ships to reach 
our harbors? That question was put to 
spokesmen for a score of organizations which 
know the seaway problem and whose inter- 
ests will be affected most, 

NOTES FREIGHT RATES 


Their answers follow: 

Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce: 
M. W. Swenson, president of the chamber 
and vice president of the General Box Co., 
Sheboygan, said: 

“The seaway definitely is going to help 
us. A lot of freight rates to the east coast 
are practically prohibitive. And some in- 
dustries are expanding in the east rather 
than in our own State. 

“The effects of the seaway would likely 
be both favorable and unfavorable. A great 
deal of harbor development will be necessary 
in Wisconsin if we are going to be able to 
accommodate oceangoing vessels.” 

Milwaukee Association of Commerce: Ray 
H. Weisbrod, executive director, said: 

“The increase in traffic with world ports 
will bring about a great demand for terminal 
facilities, warehouses, and all types of trans- 
porta ion services. New jobs will be opened 
for steamship agencies, export administra- 
tors, freight forwarders, and stevedores, 
New industries which rely on foreign im- 
ports for raw material may find Milwaukee 
a strategic location. 

“As payrolls and employment increase, 
wholesaling and retailing interests will profit 
correspondingly. New families moving into 
our community will require homes, furnish- 
ings, food, and clothing. Every business in 
Milwaukee and the surrounding area will 
profit. Furthermore States to the west of 
Wisconsin will share this increase in busi- 
ness.“ 

RAIL PRESIDENTS UNSURE OF EFFECT 


Railroads have been opposed to construe- 
tion of the seaway for about 20 years al- 
though at one time they favored it. 

John P, Kiley, president of the Milwaukee 
road, had this opinion: 

“We don't think the seaway will affect us 
much either way, We may get a little more 
business at Milwaukee and Chicago, but 


that's purely k. We may lose some 
grain business at Duluth. It's too early to 
be sure.“ 
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North Western road: Paul Feucht, presi- 
dent, sald: i 

I don't know just what the seaway might 
do to us. It is an intangible thing. Any 
guess I might make would be a straight guess. 
We really haven't analyzed the thing thor- 
oughly. We should benefit a little bit in 
Milwaukee: how much, I don't know. There 
might be something at Green Bay; not much 
at Escanaba.” 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.: Paul 
Dietz, export manager of the general ma- 
chinery division said: “We are convinced 
that, once the waterway is deepened, it will 
be very useful to us. Other things being 
equal, there Is no question we will get addi- 
tional business, We feel it will offer us sub- 
stantial advantages to using all-rail routes. 
If Milwaukee gets ships from the majority 
of large South American ports, then it would 
begin to reach maximum importance for us.” 

WATER ALREADY A HELP 

Dietz said that Allis-Chambers had re- 
ceived some foreign orders because it could 
ship by water from Milwaukee via the exist- 
ing seaway. 

A. O. Smith Corp.: Walter H. Porth, di- 
rector of the international division, said 
the seaway would serve as a holding action“ 


against the move-out of Milwaukee and Wis- 


consin industry and would result immedi- 
ately “in a tremendous increase in direct 
shipment to foreign ports out of Milwaukee.” 

Export business of many heavy-industry 
plants here amounts to 10 percent to 20 per- 
cent of their total production, Porth said. 
“That is bound to increase with reduced 
shipping costs by water and a lower deliver- 
ed price overseas,” he said. There have been 
marginal cases where the shipping rates 
from the Midwest meant the loss of busi- 
ness.“ 

“The seaway will be a factor in holding 
some industries here which might tend to 
move away,” Porth said. “That will be the 
indirect result of obtaining Labrador tron 
ore for Chicago area steel mills. The Mil- 
waukee-Chicago Industrial area now can use 
all this steel production. If that produc- 
tion should be reduced new industries would 
be shut out.” 

American Motor Corp.: Between 3 and 10 
percent (right now, 6 percent) of Nash's 
production of automobiles is exported, 
“That will increase, definitely, when the sea- 
way is built,” said William J. Reagan, assist- 
ant export sales manager. “With an all- 
water route to forelgn markets, we'll land 
cars much more cheaply and be in a better 
position to meet competition of foreign 
cars.“ 

Reagan said that Nash's present savings 
in shipping to Europe in small vessels from 
Lake Michigan, rather than eastern sea- 
board cities, was 15 to 20 percent. 

FARM LEADERS EXPECT GREAT GAINS 

Wisconsin Farmers’ Union: Kenneth W. 
Hones, president, said: 

“Wisconsin farmers during the last 50 
years have lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in benefits due to the lack of waterway 
transportation. 

“When I was in California, egg producers 
out there were shipping eggs to the east 
coast through the Panama Canal for much 
less per case than we were, and Wisconsin 
producers were only one-third of the dis- 
tance from the same market.” 

Wisconsin Farm Bureau: Curtis Hatch, 
president, said the seaway would bring the 
farmer of the Midwest closer to eastern mar- 
kets where he sells his feed grains. The re- 
duction in transportation rates (one esti- 
mate, 5 cents and 15 cents a bushel on 
wheat) will be of great benefit to both the 
midwestern farmer who produces the 
and the easterner who uses it for feed, In 
foreign trade, it will put the midwestern 
farmer in a much better position to meet 
competition in the world’s markets, 
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“If we had the deep-draft seaway now, we 
could do something with our oversupply of 
dairy products, competing in world markets,” 
he added. 

Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Cooper- 
ative: Milo K. Swanson, executive secretary, 
said: 

“The council will never rest its efforts un- 
til the project is extended beyond the limits 
now contemplated. 

“The union of Minnesota iron ore with 
Midwest coal was, in relatively recent years, 
America's great economic wedding. The sea- 
way will make possible another wedding of 
new ore fields (Labrador) and existing coal 
fields. 

“Unless the seaway is completed as soon as 
possible, the cost of steel and, hence, farm 
machinery might rise.“ 

LABOR OFFICIALS HAVE NO COMPLAINT 


International Longshoremen’s Assocla- 
tion: Unlike some ILA locals on the eastern 
seaboard, Local 815 (AFL) here has a repu- 
tation for honest operation. Its 140 mem- 
bers are the warehouse and dock stevedores. 
Its president, John Brzek, said: 

“The seaway will do a great deal for the 
port of Milwaukee and for our union. It will 
increase the number of port employees tre- 
mendously, and I foresee a much larger 
membership in our union.” 

Would a larger union membership mean 
that Milwaukee's water-front labor situa- 
tion would resemble New York's? 

“We cleaned out our union many years 
ago,” Brzek said. There are no kickbacks 
here, and it couldn't happen here. That 
trouble in the east is deep rooted from years 
ago. Milwaukee would be nothing like New 
York.” 

FORCES MORE JOBS 

Wisconsin State CIO: Charles M. Schultz, 
president, said: 

“The seaway will expand industry and 
keep our people working. My rough pre- 
diction is, other things being equal, that if 
transportation within the State keeps pace, 
manufacturing plants in the State will in- 
crease in number or size one-third. Steel 
fabricating plants would enlarge and make 
more jobs. 

I'm afraid if the seaway did not come 
to pass, & lot of industries would move out 
of Wisconsin and go where there are lower 
shipping costs and better access to raw 
materials. 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
(AFL) : George A. Haberman, president, said: 

“Wisconsin labor is extremely fortunate 
in the passage of the legislation. 

“This new avenue of transportation as- 
sures a continuity of our metal trades in- 
dustries to produce with present or lower 
freight rates on raw material, thereby mak- 
ing possible a broader competitive market. 

“Tragedy could have eventually taken its 
toll in these northwestern Great Lakes States 
if access to the new iron ore deposits were 
not made available at low cost freight rates 
to steel mills in the Middle West. Our pres- 
ent fears and concern of industries moving 
from North to South would have been mul- 
tiplled tenfold.” 

Marinette (Wis.) Chamber of Commerce: 
George S. Robbins, executive secretary, said: 

“The advent of the seaway will place Mari- 
nette on the threshold of an era such as was 
experienced around 1890 when Marinette 
and Menominee, Mich., became the white 
pine center of the world. The seaway can 
have a more permanent effect on our city, 

He noted that Marinette “has more avall- 
able water front property than most cities 
on Lake Michigan. 

“It seems entirely possible to me that 
Marinette-Menominee * * * will become 
the gateway cities to the West as soon as the 
seaway is completed,” he said. 

P. and V. Atlas Industrial Center: 
Through divisions and subsidiaries this firm 
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does most of the marine freight handling 
and warehousing in Milwaukee. Said Wil- 
liam D, Vogel, president: 

“There will be a definite growth in foreign 
trade in Milwaukee; how much we can’t 
tell, We may have to spend a good many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to increase 
our facilities, but I think the major port 
development will be municipal. I doubt If 
the railroads will do much about it (dock 
building) .” 

Vogel said there already had been a big 
growth in foreign trade here and there would 
be more, even without the deepened seaway. 
Last year his stevedoring payrolls doubled, 
he said. “I don't think there will be a tre- 
mendous change in Milwaukee, with the sea- 
way, unless there is a big growth in foreign 
trade,” he sald. 

Hansen Storage Co., a Milwaukee marine 
warehouse: Theodore L. Hansen, president, 
said: 

“Without a doubt, the seaway will increase 
imports, and it should increase exports. The 
increase even in the limited type bottoms 
(small foreign vessels) indicates the trend. 
If the demand comes, we'll meet it by 
expanding.” 

SEAWAY PROSPECT PROMPTED OFFICES 


First Wisconsin National Bank: Harry W, 
Sontag, manager of the foreign department, 
said: 

“More foreign shipping in Milwaukee 
should mean more activity for banks. It de- 
pends on where the fellows who buy the mer- 
chandise get their credits. A lot of that, 
especially the big transactions, is done 
through the eastern banks.” 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd., second largest 
steamship company in the world: On March 
1, Furness Withy opened an office at 757 
North Broadway. Why? 

According to Joseph T. Wilkinson, Chi- 
cago, district freight agent, the opening was 
partly in anticipation of construction of the 
seaway—"if the United States doesn't go 
through with it, Canada will"—and partly 
because of the steady increase in foreign 
shipping in and out of Milwaukee and good 
port facilities here. 

Midwest Steamship Co.: It opened for 
business March 1 at 208 East Wisconsin Ave- 
nue. The reasons, said Wallace F. Beulke, 
district manager, were (in order of impor- 
tance): Increased foreign shipments here, 
good port facilities, and the prospect of the 
deepened seaway. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 7, 1954] 
Oceans, Here We COME 


A 50-year fight came to an end in the 
House of Representatives Thursday with the 
passage of the Wiley-Dondero bill authoriz- 
ing United States participation in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 


It was a most satisfying victory, for the 
241 to 158 vote was ample proof that the 
Nation has come to accept the inevitability 
and the desirability of the seaway. 

For Milwaukee and other lake ports the 
vote has particular importance. The eco- 
nomic advantages and potentials of the sea- 
way have long been clear along the Great 
Lakes. Seaway proponents have never 
claimed that the project would turn the 
area into an Eden of prosperity. But they 
have been certain that the seaway will open 
up new possibilities for industrial develop- 
ment and bolster and strengthen the great 
industrial machine that exists in the lake 
areas, 

Milwaukee bas been in the forefront of 
the seaway fight almost from the beginning. 
Men like former Mayor Hoan and Harry 
Brockel, municipal port director, and many 
others have worked for years to get the sea- 
way. Only recently have they been joined 
by some of the industrial groups which can 
expect great benefits from the project, 
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But perhaps the greatest satisfaction of 
all comes to Senator Wurr. More than any- 
One else, the seaway victory in this session 
of Congress belongs to him. He, too, has 
Supported the seaway for years. 

In the present administration he played 
a leading part in getting President Eisen- 
hower to assume leadership in the seaway 
fight and to put the power of his office be- 
hind it, as at least six Presidents before 
him have done. It was Witer'’s compromise 
bill which won new adherents In Congress. 
It was his persistence which kept the bill 
moring. 

Senator War deserves the credit—and 
the thanks of Wisconsin and the other lake 
States. 

President Eisenhower has welcomed the 
House action and will sign the bill when 
the House and Senate finish straightening 
out routine technical differences in the bills 
each passed. There then remains only 
Canada's acceptance of United States par- 
ticipation. Canada’s patience has been 
Overstrained by years of American delays. 
But it is hardly conceivable that our good 
neighbor will not now welcome our partici- 
pation and that job can't go full speend 
ahead. 

Realization of the seaway is near. A long 
fight is finished. It was a tough fight, and 
Often a discouraging fight. And that makes 
the victory that much the sweeter. 


[Prom the Green Bay (Wis.) Farmer's 
Friend] 
A SratesMan’s REWARD 


Wisconsin came nearer than ever this week 
to a realization of a 40-year ambition, when 
the St. Lawrence seaway bill was moved out 
of committee and onto the House floor for 
final debate. 

. . . . * 


(Ty here is documentary evidence to 
Prove that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence As- 
sociation, backers of this measure, attribute 
major credit for their success to Senator 
ALEXANDER Wurr's efforts. 

Midwestern farmers and other business 
People who have been fighting high freight 
Tates all their lives will laud Senator WILEY 
for his effort in bringing us low cost water 
transportation. At the same time, many of 
us, now in the senior bracket, can't help but 
Wonder how we were ever part of a group 
Which failed to recognize good representation. 


Reappraisal in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Walter Lippmann appearing in his 
column Today and Tomorow, as it ap- 
Peared in the Washigton Post and Times- 
Herald this morning. The title of the 
vase is “Reappraisal in Southeast 

a; 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tonay AND Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
REAPPRAISAL IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Although there could hardly be a worse 

Moment than this to make a reappraisal of 
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the position and prospects in Southeast Asia, 
there are a few fundamentals which must 
be taken into account before we can form 
a new policy. 

What, first of all, went wrong with the old 
policy? It was something unexpected—some- 
thing that developed after the Berlin con- 
ference adjourned on February 18, and was 
not in fact realized in Washington until 
about a month later when General Ely ar- 
rived from Indochina. Then a crisis, un- 
foreseen at Berlin, was produced by the news 
that the so-called Navarre Plan for victory 
in Indochina was not going to succeed. 

What was the Navarre plan and what went 
wrong with it? There is available a descrip- 
tion of it in the March issue of the French 
magazine Realities. The article is by M. 
Raymond Aron, who is a highly informed 
and responsible journalist. The article is 
particularly interesting because it must have 
been written before the Berlin conference 
adjourned. 

“It is likely,” wrote M. Aron, “That during 
the current year the balance of strength will 
alter in favor of France and Vietnam. At 
least, this will be true if the basic hypo- 
thesis of the French strategists continues to 
hold good. Their hypothesis that the Viet 
Minh army, which has not increased in size 
for 2 years, is limited not by lack of weap- 
ons but by lack of manpower. If the Viet 
Minh were in a position to create new divi- 
sions as fast as they could arm them, Russia 
and China could counter American aid by 
sending in a few hundred more light machine 
guns, trucks, and mortars each month. If, 
however, the Viet Minh lack trained men, es- 
pecially officers and noncommissioned officers, 
China cannot make up for their deficiencies 
without direct intervention entailing un- 
foreseeable risks.” 

This basic hypothesis explains two things. 
One is the repetition of our warnings against 
direct intervention by China. These repeated 
warnings appeared to be necessary because 
of the theory that the Viet Minh could 
not win the war—lacking manpower—unless 
the Chinese intervened directly. This basic 
hypothesis of the French strategists ac- 
counts also for the miscalculation which pro- 
duced the tragedy—the glory but the trag- 
edy—of Dien Bien Phu. 

Writing before the Viet Minh mounted 
their attack on Dien Bien Phu, M. Aron 
said that “Gen. Henri Navarre's strategy is 
to force the Vietminh divisions into battle 
and, if possible, destroy them.” On what 
calculation was that strategy based? 

According to M. Aron, who is a faithful 
reporter in this matter—ns I can. testify, 
having had the same theory explained to me 
repeatedly in Paris and in Washington— 
“two kinds of fighting are involved in this 
war: guerrilla operations and battles be- 
tween regular armies. The Viet Minh has 
six divisions, without heavy weapons, tanks 
or planes, but with infantry equal to any. 
Besides these divisions it has guerrilla units 
and regional militia more numerous than 
the GO to 70 thousand men in the regular 
divisions. But if it lost the formally organ- 
ized units, it would be incapable of fighting a 
pitched battle and would gradually be re- 
duced to guerrilla warfare.” 

That was why the French command com- 
mitted so large a part of the elite troops of 
the French Expeditionary Corps at Dien 
Bien Phu. They were there to invite a 
pitched battle which was to destroy the or- 
ganized units of the Vietminh. After that, 
the Vietmamese army would take over and 
mop up the guerrilla bands. 

We come now to the question of what went 
wrong with the Navarre pian, on which 
the French and we were basing our policy. 
Two things went wrong with it. 

One was that the French intelligence es- 
timate proved to be wrong about the strength 
of the Viet Minh Army—and its equipment, 
especially in artillery and antiaircraft guns. 
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The other thing that went wrong with it 
‘was that the military value of the Vlet- 
mamese battalions had been greatly over- 
rated—both their political reliability and 
their will to fight. Because of the censor- 
ship, we do not know the whole of that story, 
including the whole story of Dien Bien Phu, 
and we have not seen the end of the story 
in the Red River delta. 

What our people are entitled to know Is 
that the crisis which developed so suddenly 
in March, after General Ely and M. Pleven 
had been to Indochina, turned primarily on 
the realization that the Vietnamese army 
and the Bao Dai government were weaker 
in a military sense, and less reliable in a 
political sense, than the existing policy 
assumed. 

The battle of Dien Bien Phu, bad as it was 
in itself, became enormously worse because 
this spectacular blow to the prestige of the 
French authority in Indochina was deeply 
undermined. If the Vietnamese army and 
the Bao Dia government were politically re- 
lable, the situation would be radically dif- 
ferent from what it is. 

This bears critically on the formation of a 
new policy—primarily because it shows that 
the critical issue underlying the effort to 
build an alliance to contain the spread of 
communism in Southeast Asia is political, 
The critical issue is whether the pact can 
include Asian peoples of the mainland of 
Asia. The French have failed in Indochina 
to enlist popular support for the Bao Dia 
government and for the war against the 
Vietminh, Can we repair that failure in 
Indochina or elsewhere in Southeast Asia? 
Can Britain, Prance, and America make an 
alliance with Asian peoples? 

If it can be done, it will have to be done on 
terms and for objectives that command pop- 
ular support among the newly emancipated 
nations on the Asian mainland. That kind 
of support cannot be bought. It cannot be 
compelled. It cannot be had by brandishing 
atomic bombs. It cannot be had by em- 
phasizing military measures to the exclusion 
of all others. It can be had only by winning 
their confidence that we understand and 
respect and support their vital interests— 
not merely our own. 

Failing that, failing an understanding with 
nations in Asia, we can have only the kind 
of policy which rests on what the Western 
alliance will support, and on the reach— 
which is limited on the Asian mainland—of 
our own sea and air power. 


Credit Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an advertisement that 
appeared recently in a national maga- 
zine. The credit unions are doing a 
great service to the people. I want to 
encourage them every way I can. It is 
as follows: 

A Creorr UNION Is CHANGING THE FINANCIAL 
OUTLOOK For OVER 9 MILLION PEOPLE 

Most every person feels the pinch of finan- 
cial problems at some time or other. For 
millions there was no place to turn in their 
need—no place until credit union service 
came into their lives. 

‘Then suddenly, with a credit union back ot 
them, the financial outlook changes. No 
longer is a person alone. Through a credit 
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union, a man or woman is joined with friends 
to solve their own financial problems. There 
is help in saving money. for a credit union 
teaches thrift. Savings deposits are made so 
easily and conveniently. Credit union mem- 
bers have savings of over 1 billion. Dividends 
are good—better than most other places. 

There are low-cost loans to pay bills and 
provide money for everyday needs. There is 
added protection through special life insur- 
ance on savings and loans that many credit 
unions provide at no premium charge to the 
individual. 

: What is this credit union idea that can 
change the whole outlook for a person— 
make life more secure, add to efficiency and 
morale on the job? 

A credit union is simply people helping 
each other. The members run the credit 
union themselves. They have a place con- 
ventently located right where they work or 
in their lodge hall or church building where 
they transact the business of the credit 
union. The credit union belong to them. Its 
only reason for existence is to serve them. 
All its profits are their profits. 

How do you get a credit union started? 
Through more than 100 years of experience 
and through a national headquarters in 
Madison, Wis., a complete, easy, and simple 
plan has been all worked out for you. A 
credit unlon representative explains it. He 
helps you set up the credit union. 

There are over 18,000 credit unions operat- 
ing successfully in America, Many of the 
Nation’s best known companies have credit 
union service. Credit unions do so much 
good for people that government, church, 
labor, and management all enthusiastically 
endorse them. 

You can take the first step right now to- 
ward becoming a credit union member. You 
will get complete information on how a credit 
union can be started where you work, 
through your church group or lodge or even 
in the community where you live. 

Crevtr Union NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

Manson, Wis. 


Rodney L. Odell, of Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News, Gets Journalism Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply pleased to learn of signal 
honors recently accorded by long-time 
newspaper friend and former constitu- 
ent, Mr. Rodney L. Odell, telegraph 
editor of the Passaic Herald-News. The 
story is told in the following page 1 arti- 
cle appearing in the Herald-News of 
Friday, May 7, 1954: 

Opett, or Herato-News, Gers JOURNALISM 
Awagp—Seven HUNDRED AND Firry DOLLARS 
ForstGn CORRESPONDENT Prize, Mepat Go 
TO WRITER ror STORIES or DUTCH FLoops 
New Yorg.—A high award in journalism 

was presented to a writer from the staff of 

the Herald-News, Passaic-Clifton, N. J., here 
last evening. 

Tt is the result of “Operation Holland,” a 
flood-relief program sponsored by the New 
Jersey newspaper in which thousands of 
Herald-News readers participated. 

CEREMONY AT WALDORF 

The writer is Rodney L. Odell, telegraph 
editor. The award was a $750 second place 
in the annual William the Silent Foundation 
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competition. It was for coverage of the dis- 
astrous floods which engulfed a large portion 
of the Netherlands in the winter of 1953, 
killing 1,800 persons. 

Awards were presented in the Le Perroquet 
Room of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, before a distinguished gathering. 

Among those who congratulated Cdell at 
the dinner: Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas; Belgian Ambassador to the 
United States, Fernand Van Langenhove; 
Baron J. A. de Vos van Steenwijk, Nether- 
lands consul general to the United States; 
Dr. J. W. A. Van Hattum, consul; and Wil- 
liam Oatis, AP foreign correspondent recently 
freed after being jailed 2 years by Czech 
Reds. 

Telegraphed congratulations came from 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. 

First prize of $1,000 and a gold medal went 
to a foreign correspondent for the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Star. He is Crosby Stuart Noyes. 

Tieing for second prize with Odell was an- 
other foreign correspondent. He is Wade 
Jones, of Oberlin, Ohio, formerly of NEA 
Service, a news agency. He is now a free- 
lance writer. 

The New York Times was awarded the 
International Award. 

Oatis recelved a gold medal as a special 
award for bravery and exceptional service in 
the field of foreign correspondence. 

Like Odell, Noyes and Jones covered the 
floods. 

The prizes are awarded annually by the 
people of Holland to United States news- 
papermen, They are granted for best ce- 
menting United States-Netherlands ties. 

In the last 5 years the award has been 
presented to some of America’s outstanding 
foreign correspondents. They include: 
Anne O'Hare McCormack, New York Times; 
David Nichol, Chicago Daily News foreign 
service; and Daniel Schorr, Christian Science 
Monitor's European correspondent. 

Judges for this year: Ernest B. Vaccaro, 
White House correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press and president of the National 
Press Club; Prederick W. Collins, president 
of the Overseas Press Club; Marshall Mc- 
Nell, president, Gridiron Club; and Esther 
Van Wagoner Tufty, ex-president, Women's 
National Press Club. 

Competition is keen. Entries come from 
some of the biggest newspapers, news 
agencies, and magazines in the United 
States. Newspapermen competing are among 
the best known foreign correspondents. 

Odell made two broadcasts to Europe last 
night after the dinner. One was over the 
Voice of America. The other was an inter- 
view by a Dutch foreign correspondent here, 
for broadcast over the Netherlands radio 
network. In both broadcasts Odell praised 
the courage of the Dutch, 

DR, KORTENHORST SPEAKS 


The awards were presented by Albert 
Balink, executive committee chairman of 
the National Committee for the William the 
Silent award. He also announced the estab- 
lishment of the international award, given 
to newspapers making outstanding contri- 
butions to imparting international news to 
its readers. 

Another speaker was a high Netherlands 
Government official. He was Dr. Leonard 
Gerard Kortenhorst, chairman of the second 
chamber of the Netherlands Parliament. 

High praise was given the Herald-News, 
its readers, and Odell. 

Vaccaro, who announced the winners, said 
the newspaper was to be congratulated for 
its Operation Holland. 

He said Herald-News readers were to be 
thanked for their generous contributions. 

And he said Odell had served valiantly in 
the dangerous flood areas. 

M KKL. War ACCEPTS FOR NOYES 

The first-prize winner was not at the din- 

mer, He is in Europe, Accepting the award 
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for him was Benjamin M. McKelway, editor 


‘of the Washington Star. 


Here are some facts on the winners: 

Noyes, 33, was a Phi Beta Kappa at Yale. 
His family owns the Washington Star. He 
was a World War II Air Force captain who 
won the Distinguished Flying Cross in 55 
missions over Europe. ‘Noyes is in charge 
of the Star's Paris bureau. 

Jones was a GI writer for Stars and Stripes 
in World War II. He later became a European 
correspondent for NEA. Jones’ award was 
accepted by Fred Ferguson, president of NEA. 

Odell, a former Clifton and Passaic resi- 
dent, lives at 2 Nassau Road, Upper Mont- 
clair, His wife, who accompanied him to the 
dinner, is the former Anna Marie Cole, Pas- 
saic. His parents live at 9 New Brier Lane, 
Allwood. Mr. Odell's father is a Manhattan 
Rubber Division executive. 

Odell is telegraph editor of the Herald- 
News. He has been with this newspaper 
since his graduation in 1939 from Washing- 
ton and Lee University, except for a period 
during the war. In World War II he was first 
an editor for Associated Press and was later 
a war correspondent and editor in Europe 
with PWD of the Third Army and SHAEF. 
He covered part of the liberation of the 
Netherlands, He also covered General Pat- 
ton’s advance in Germany. 

He has covered many big stories for the 
Herald-News. 

Perhaps the largest was the Dutch flood 
and the distribution of relief for Operation 
Holland. He was sent to Holland by air and 
spent many days in the cold, muddy, wet 
area of the flood. He was instrumental in 
setting up a food canteen and helped dis- 
tribute clothing donated by Herald-News 
readers, 


Indochina: Senator John F. Kennedy 
Called the Turn Over 2 Years Ago— 
His Warnings Were Ignored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received through the mail a very in- 
teresting editorial from the pages of the 
Berkshire Evening Eagle, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. The person who forwarded it 
for my attention did so because he re- 
membered quite well the warnings that 
were sounded in his city a long time 
ago—warnings about the terrific prob- 
lem that was developing in Indochina 
and the whole of Southeast Asia. The 
editorial brought back to me the same 
warnings that were uttered in my city 
of Springfield, Mass., before a distin- 
guished gathering of the Tuesday Club 
more than 2 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, at that time, the Honor- 
able Jonn F. Kennepy, of Massachusetts, 
was a Member of this House and he had 
just returned from a first-hand, front 
line inspection of the entire Southeast 
Asia region. In his travels, he talked 
with the high and the low, the military 
and the citizens, representatives of both 
the French Government and the associ- 
ated states of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. He learned the temper of the 
place and the people and he quickly 
saw the danger that was looming on the 
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not too distant horizon. He deplored 
the lack of concerted action and unity 
on the part of the allies in meeting head- 
on and trying to resolve the problem that 
Was bound to increase with every pass- 
ing day. He criticized the failure of our 
own Government to take the initiative 
on the diplomatic front and come to 
grips and deal effectively with the prob- 
lem in Indochina. He warned that we 
were concentrating too much of our at- 
tention and our spending in Europe 
while we were almost closing our eyes 
to the terrible danger existing in South- 
east Asia. Would that more attention 
had been paid to Senator KENNEDY’s 
Warnings. Recent events have proved 
how penetrating, accurate, and timely 
were his observations. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the very fine editorial 
from the Berkshire Evening Eagle: 
Events CORROBORATE KENNEDY'S PREDICTIONS 

Senator Mixx Maxstr., Democrat, of 
Montana, is taking the position that the best 
and perhaps the only way to get honorable 
Peace in Indochina is by promising that 
country its independence. In this position 
he is supporting the contention of Senator 
Joun F. Kennepy, who has been arguing 
&long this line for several years. 

If Senator Kennepy says, “I told you so," 
about the situation in Indochina, he has 
every right to do so, The files of the Eagle 
proved that he told his countrymen so, in- 
cluding the people of Pittsfield. On June 4. 
1950, speaking at communion breakfasts of 
St. Mary’s Church and Mount Carmel 
Church, the then Congressman declared that 
Indochina was the crucial front, and the one 
upon which the cold war might be won 
or lost. The issues, he predicted, would be 
settled “within 5 years." 

Mr. Kennepy followed up this warning 
with another on February 1, 1952, when he 
appeared on the Workshop for World Un- 
derstanding held in the Pittsficld High 
School auditorium. “The puppet govern- 
ment has not been able to win the support 
of the natives,“ he declared, “and the mass 
of the people are sympathetic to the Com- 
munist cause.” Intervention by the West ts 
Goomed to failure, he continued; America ts 
being criticized for being allied with im- 
Perialistic regimes. The role of opposing 
communism, he insisted, must be taken over 
by the free natiye governments of the Far 
East 


Such quotations proye not only the sound- 
Ness of Senator KENNEDY'S judgment, but 
the fact that he is no Johnny-come-lately 
on Indochina. His opinions are not formed 
by reading or garnered secondhand, but are 
the result of personal observations made dur- 
ing a trip to Indochina. The indications 
multiply that his fellow Senators, as well as 
the State Department, can listen to what he 
Says with great profit. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
British have taken rubber off their stra- 
tegic list for shipments to Russia but 
they will not ship direct to Red China? 
Who is kidding whom? 
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The Ghosts of Campaign Oratory Come 
Home To Haunt Republican Leader- 
ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in international affairs—particu- 
larly occurrences in Geneva and south- 
east Asia—have reminded me of a strik- 
ing phrase uttered about 2 months ago 
by the Vice President of the United 
States. 

Before a nationwide radio and tele- 
vision audience, the Vice President posed 
this memorable rhetorical question: 

Isn't it wonderful that finally we have a 
Secretary of State who isn't taken in by the 
Communists, who stands up to them? 


In addition to this, we were told, at the 
same time, by the very same Vice Presi- 
dent that— 

We can be sure now that the victories that 
our men win on the battlefields will not be 
lost in the future by our diplomats at the 
council table. 


It was further stated, and this state- 
ment, too, sticks firmly in my mind, par- 
ticularly at this moment, that since the 
Republicans came to power, quote— 

In not one area of the world have the 
Communists made a significant gain. 1 


Let me recall to you a few other 
grandiose boasts and claims made less 
than 2 months ago by this same Vice 
President of the United States. He 
stated: 

First: 

We have finally selzed the ideological of- 
fensive from the Communists all over the 
world. 


Second: 

Does he [Adlai Stevenson] think that the 
Soviet Union and Communist China should 
not be held responsible when they commit 
aggression against a free nation by using 
one of their sateliltes? 

Third: 

Rather than let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world in little wars we 
would rely in the future primarily on our 
massive mobile retaliatory power which we 
could use in our discretion against the ma- 
jor source of aggression at times and places 
that we choose, 


Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire to 
make partisan comments on the tragic 
international events of the past 2 weeks. 
I do not impugn the motives or the 
patriotism of the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, or any other high 
official, 

But I do think that the above quota- 
tions, taken from the text of a speech 
by the Vice President of the United 
States, should be recalled for the record 
at this moment. Shortly after these 
statements were made, I stated in this 
House that such assertions by the Vice 
President were extraordinarily out of 
order and that many of his remarks were 
outrageous. I wasreferring particularly 
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to his suggestion that the previous Dem- 
ocratic administration had not resisted 
firmly Communist expansion and ag- 
gression, and to his bold claims that this 
Republican administration had stopped 
Communist aggression in its tracks; had 
seized the initiative in world affairs. Re- 
cent events speak for themselves on this 
score. 
As the distinguished Senate minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr, Jounson] stated the other evening, 
regarding the Vice President’s remarks: 
Maybe he never really said it. Possibly it 
was his famous dog Checkers. But Fala 
would never have said that, 


Well, I can inform the senior Senator 
from Texas that it was not Checkers; 
neither was it Fala. I have checked the 
record and have ascertained that such 
words were spoken by Mr, RICHARD 
Nrxon, the Vice President of the United 
States. 


My purpose here today is simply to 
recall some of the boasts and extravagant 
claims made on March 13, 1954, by Mr. 
Nrxon before a national audience, in re- 
ply to some responsible questions raised 
by Adlai Stevenson in an earlier speech. 
I ask my colleagues to compare Mr. 
Nrxon’s remarks with recent world 
events; and to hear some objective com- 
ments on these events by an impartial 
observer. 


First, I want to interject part of a 
news report which came over the United 
Press wires from Hanoi, Indochina, May 
8, 1954: 

Red Chinese took part in the overwhelm- 
ing of Dien Bien Phu, Gen. Henri E. Navarra, 
French commander in Indochina, said today. 

Navarre said in Saigon that one regiment 
of Communist Chinese antiaircraft particl- 
pated in the seige of the fortress. 

He said he now expects new intensive war- 
fare—such as was fought in Korea—to spread 
through Indochina. 


In the face of these and other events, 
I now ask the Vice President, or anyone 
else in this administration who might 
be willing to say: What is United States 
policy regarding Indochina? 

With the Vice President's widely 
broadcast statements in mind, and in 
light of recent events in Geneva and 
southeast Asia, I want also to cite the 
following quotations from a newspaper 
noted for its objectivity. In a series of 
articles in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on May 4, 5, and 6, Mr. Joseph C. 
Harsch has analyzed United States for- 
eign policy. In this series of articles 
can be found these phrases: 

At the end of the first week of the Geneva 
Conference there was general agreement 
that the foreign affairs of the United States 
had sustained a major defeat. * * * To all 
practical intent and purpose, the western 
alliance had momentarily ceased to func- 
tion. * * The initintive had passed from 
Washington to London and Paris... 
Here was a case where Moscow held the whip 
hand. * * This is the first time since the 
war an American Secretary of State has lost 
all power to direct the policies of the alli- 
ance. * * * One of the first rules of diplo- 
macy and power politics is never to be caught 
in a position which looks as though you 
had been bluffing. American foreign policy 
was caught in that position during the Inst 
week of April 1954; and by being caught, lost 
its ability to guide the alliance, 
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Mr. Speaker, these and other state- 
ments on recent events by an objective 


observer stand in sharp contrast with 
the Vice President’s speech of 2 months 


0. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp a series of three articles 
by Mr. Harsch, which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 4, 5, 6, 
1954: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 4, 1954] 
Untrren States FOREIGN POLICY IN CRISIS AND 
TRANSITION—I 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WASHINGTON. —At the end of the first week 
of the Geneva Conference there was general 
agreement that the foreign affairs of the 
United States had sustained a major defeat. 

As matters stood at that moment, the For- 
eign Ministers of Britain and France were at- 
tempting to negotiate a settlement of the 
Indochina problem in spite of the opposition 
of American policy to the effort and in de- 
fiance of the premise of American policy on 
Indochina that no tolerable settlement could 
be achieved through negotiation with the 
Communist world. 

Faced with this situation, United States 
Secretary of State Dulles did the only thing 
he could do under the circumstances—he 
summoned his second in command from 
Washington, took a plane, and went home, 
thus using an escape hatch from Geneva 
which had been prepared against the possi- 
bility that matters might evolve as they ac- 
tually did. It would have been both humill- 
ating and futile for him to do otherwise. 
He would have been an exleader of the di- 
plomacy of the western alliance sitting on 
the sidelines watching while the other mem- 
bers of the alliance pursued a policy with 
which he could not associate himself or his 
Government. 

To all practical intent and purpose the 
western alliance had momentarily ceased to 
function. The leadership in that alliance 
had been repudiated as far as Indochina was 
concerned. Britain and France had seized 
that leadership and were exercising it ac- 
cording to their own lights; the initiative 
had passed from Washington to London and 
Paris. 

This, of course, was a situation which 
played into the hands of Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov. It was the first time since 
World War II that Moscow's diplomacy could 
operate against an openly divided western 
alliance. How Mr. Molotov would use the 
opportunity remained to be seen. He might 
press his advantage to the utmost and thus 
ultimately restore the alliance by his own 
extravagance. 

If truly subtle, Mr. Molotov might strike 
at its very foundations by allowing Britain 
and France the viable settlement of Indo- 
china which President Eisenhower stated to 
be the American purpose after it had become 
too late for Mr. Dulles to participate in the 
effort to reach such a settlement. If Mr. 
Molotov played his hand that way, France 
and Britain would end up indebted to him, 
not to Washington, for the salvation of their 
essential positions in southeast Asia. 

Here was a case where Moscow held the 
whip hand. It could use that either to gain 
a new victory for communism in Indochina 
or to split the Western alliance further by 
giving Britain and France what American 
leadership could not give them. He would 
gain elther way. 

It remains for the Geneva Conference to 
disclose Mr. Molotov's choice. It will be ex- 
tremely interesting, to say the least, to see 
how he plays the hand. However, in the 
meantime we have exposed before us the 
postwar low point in American influence, 
Prestige, and power in world affairs. This is 
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the first time since the war an American 
Secretary of State has lost all power to direct 
the policies of the alliance. It is the first 
time its three principal member nations have 
fatled to be able to present at least the ap- 
pearance of a united front against the Com- 
munist world. It is the first time American 
policy has marched up the hill of a declara- 
tion that a particular part of the world must 
be saved from communism and then col- 
lapsed into an admission that it is powerless 
to do anything to help a fighting ally save 
that place from communism. 

The situation is typified, symbolized, and 
dramatized by the spectacle of the gallant 
French garrison at Dien Bien Phu. If Ameri- 
can words uttered during March and April 
meant anything, if American commitments 
were ever to be backed up by American ac- 
tion, then Dien Bien Phu was the place and 
late April was the last time for action. The 
world was led to expect the action. Ameri- 
can carriers steamed round the Tonkin Gulf 
alerted and ready for the order which would 
have sent their planes against the assailants 
of Dien Bien Phu. But the order never came, 
The words, the promises, the bold talk, and 
the repeated insistence that Indochina was 
of first importance were never implemented. 
The French asked for—and were denied— 
this form of aid. From the moment of the 
denial they were free agents, and used that 
freedom to seek the best deal they could 
get from Mr. Molotov. 

This was the kind of situation which a 
great world power does its utmost to avoid. 
One of the first rules of diplomacy and 
power politics ts never to be caught In a 
position which looks as though you had been 
bluffing. American foreign policy was caught 
in that position during the last week of 
April 1954; and by being caught, lost its 
ability to guide the alliance. 

There was candid, though chagrined, ad- 
mission in Washington that this situation 
existed. Defense Secretary Wilson expressed 
the situation for his colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment when it said, with understandable 
understatement, that it might force a soul- 
searching review of the once vaunted New 
Look. Not only the New Look but also in- 
stant retaliation” was In for review. 

How did this come about and where would 
it lead? The following columns in this 
space will attempt to unravel the story of 
how it happened and where it might lead. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

May 5, 1954] 
Crisis AND TRANSITION—II 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wasuincton.—The great April defeat to 
American forelgn policy, climaxed by the 
British and French attempt to negotiate an 
Indochina settlement with the Communists 
in Geneva after Washington had refused to 
back up its words by planes at Dien Bien 
Phu, derived from many causes. 

These causes will be set forth and ex- 
amined in this series. Of them all, prob- 
ably the most important was an unresolved 
conflict in American policy which dated well 
back into 1953 and which led inexorably, 
like a strand of fate in a Shakespearean 
tragedy, to the crucial moment of indecision 
and therefore of collapse of policy. 

It is no small wonder that United States 
allies were bafled and bewildered and finally 
took matters into their own hands. They 
were never able to discover whether Wash- 
ington was prepared to make Indochina a 
Greece or Korea, or considered Indochina 
to be one of those places where a setback 
to the cause of freedom would be considered 
normal. They did not know, and could not 
know, which way Washington would go until 
the last anguishing moment. When the 
test came W. forced to choose, 
chose to withhold the planes from Admiral 
Radford’s carriers in the Tonkin Gulf. The 
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planes had been ready to fly to the aid of 
Dien Bien Phu. 

The allies could not know American policy 
on Indochina because there was never, 
throughout the whole period of the Indo- 
china crisis, a firm decision on that policy. 
Instead of a single policy there were two 
confilcting policies held and advocated in- 
side the administration. Public statements 
over the period sprang sometimes from one 
and sometimes from the other. The in- 
clination swung backward and forward be- 
tween them. But there was never a moment 
when the highest policymaking agency in 
the Government, the National Security 
Council, took its stand decisively upon the 
one or upon the other. 

The French, in their moment of agony 
over the fate of Dien Bien Phu, grasped at 
those expressions of policy which had im- 
plied a firm commitment in Washington to 
save all of Indochina. They had reason to 
believe that their plea would be answered. 
They could cite repeated statements by both 
the President and the Secretary of State on 
the Importance of Indochina to the West. 
They had reports, later proved mistaken, 
that the National Security Council had 
reached a firm decision that all of Indochina 
must be saved. They had the statement by 
Vice President Nixon to the editors that 
American troops would be sent, if necessary, 
to save all of Indochina. They had the 
presence of the carriers in the Tonkin Gulf. 
They had strong indications of available 
support from Admiral Radford, Chairman of 
the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

What the Prench overlooked was that the 
Washington record for the same period con- 
tained another body of conflicting state- 
ments. On January 12, speaking to the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Secretary of 
State Dulles had repudiated the doctrine of 
meeting the Communists at every point 
around the world power frontiers with to- 
tal resistance. “It is normal,” he said, “that 
at some times and at some places there may 
be setbacks to the cause of freedom.” Add 
the following other public manifestations of 
the contrary policy: 

On February 12 President Eisenhower said 
that all-out United States intervention in 
Indochina would be a tragedy. 

On February 17 the President said that 
the United States is not supporting colonlal- 
ism in Indochina, 

On March 10 the President said there 
would be no United States involvement in 
war in Indochina without the authority of 
Congress. 

The truth of the matter, it turns out, 18 
that the National Security Council never 
reached the decision frequently attributed 
to it that all of Indochina must be held. 
It never reached any agreed decision on the 
subject at all. It did, however, have before 
it position papers from the Defense and State 
Departments dating back to the fall of 1953 
which pointed in that direction, which never 
had been formally accepted as basic policy 
papers, but which never had been formally 
rejected either. 

These papers argued that southeast Asis 
could be defended only in Indochina and 
that the Communist countries never would 
accept in negotiation an Indochina settle- 
ment which would permit the West to re- 
main in Indochina, The logical conclusion 
from these papers would have been United 
States military intervention in Indochina 
to save Dien Blen Phu. The existence of 
the papers encouraged the advocates of such 
a policy to encourage the French, and to 
make the kind of public statements which 
Mr. Nrxon made to the editors on April 16- 

But these papers did not commit the 
United States to a policy. They merely ex- 
pressed a purpose on the basis of arguments 
which were never wholly accepted in the 
highest councils of Government. When the 
test came, the validity of the argument pend- 
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ing before the council broke down. Wash- 
ington discovered, along with the French 
that Washington did not consider total vic- 
tory over communism in Indochina to be 
vital to the security of the United States. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
6, 1954] 
Untrep STATES FOREIGN POLICY IN Crisis AND 
TRANSITION—III 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wasnincron.—ain locking back over the 
events which reached a climax in American 
Tefusal of the French plea for aid for Dien 
Bien Phu you see a landscape darkened by 
the shadow of atomic weapons. 

The fact now so heayily underlined by 
Washington indecision over Indochina is 
that the Eisenhower administration has not 
yet succeeded any better than did the Tru- 
Man administration in fitting the existence 
Of atomic weapons into the pattern of its 
Policies and programs. 

The Truman solution was to avoid a solu- 
tion. The Truman administration accepted 
the existence of a race in atomic weapons and 
Poured billions into keeping the United 
States ahead in this race. But it did not 
answer the question whether the existence of 
atomic weapons rendered older varieties of 
Weapons obsolete. With the Democratic 
Party tradition of resolving problems like this 
in the expensive way. it planned an Ameri- 


dan defense program which would equip the 


United States to fight either with or without 
atomic weapons. 

The Eisenhower administration took office 
With a powerful bent toward budget and 
tax economy. It was appalled by the cost 
ot a double defense program. It reached 
the conclusion that the United States could 
not afford to arm itself for two different 
kinds of war. Therefore it elected to trim 
the program in conventional arms and shift 
American defense reliance to its atomic 
Weapons. 

There was powerful logic behind such a 
decision, and in theory it could have been 
integrated with the domestic and foreign 
Policies of the United States. But that New 
Look policy is now being subjected to the 
80ul-searching review of Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson, because in practice it was 
not integrated with domestic and foreign 
Policy. This failure to integrate first and 
cut afterward was heavily responsible for the 
collapse of foreign policy which left the 
French and British trying to negotiate an 
Indochina settlement with the Communists 
at Geneva while Mr, Dulles came home. 

The New Look must be reexamined and 
Tevised, because it failed to accommodate it- 
self either to the powerful domestic political 
Urge to deny any further gains to commu- 
nism or to the alliance. 

The logic of the New Look led to the Dulles 
doctrine of January 12 that if the United 
States could deter such aggression as would 
mean general war it could afford to let time 
and fundamentals work for us even if that 
should mean setbacks to the cause of free- 
dom. The atomic weapon is a deterrent to 

war. As Mr. Dulles recognized in his 
January 12 speech, it cannot prevent local 
losses to subversion or local insurrection, 
Mr, Dulles accepted the implications of the 
New Look when he accepted the possibility 
of local losses to communism. 

However, while Mr. Dulles could accept 
this possibility himself, he found in experi- 
ence that he could not accept it on behalf of 
the whole administration and the Congress. 
It would have been New Look logic to seek 
& solution of the Indochina problem by com- 
Promise and negotiation. It is possible that 
if the logic of the New Look had been ap- 
Plied consistently and from the start to the 

ochina problem the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France would be united today in a 
Strong effort to obtain by negotiation a vi- 
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able settlement which could satisfy the Pres- 
Ident's desire for a modus vivendi. 

In practice, however, it did not work out 
that way. A powerful group of individuals 
inside the administration would not accept 
the doctrine that Indochina could be com- 
promised without the ultimate loss of all 
of southeast Asia. Admiral Radford at the 
Defense Department, Walter Robertson at 
the State Department, and Senator Know- 
Jand and Vice President Nixon on Capitol 
Hill, insisted that all of Indochina must be 
held and that no compromise would be viable 
for the Western World. Their voices en- 
couraged the French to ask for the aid which 
was finally refused. Mr. Dulles was prepared 
to accept the implications of the New Look, 
but they were not. They did not have the 
power, when the test came, to bring the 
United States into the Indochina war openly, 
but in the meantime they had prevented the 
logic of the New Look from being applied to 
the Indochina crisis. 

At the same time the atomic weapons 
undermined and repelled the alliance. Brit- 
ain and France are thoroughly familiar with 
frontier, local, colonial, limited, and brush- 
fire wars. They are not familiar with the 
idea of regarding a local war as a reason 
for total war. Yet the atomic weapon is 
a weapon of total war. Whenever Wash- 
ington speeches associated atomic weapons 
with local wars, even remotely, they drew 
away with horror, Much as France wants 
to save Dien Bien Phu, no French Govern- 
ment would for an instant concelve of sav- 
ing it at the risk of precipitating an atomic 
war over the whole globe, 

Washington could have taken the alliance 
with it into Indochina had it been abun- 
dantly clear that its atomic weapons would 
not be going along. But this never had 
been clarified. The atomic weapon never 
had been fitted precisely into the structure 
of the alliance. Unless and until it is so 
fitted into the alliance, Washington will have 
trouble bringing the alliance into situations 
like the one in Indochina, as it has. 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come, I say 
again, for the return to true bipartisan- 
ship in foreign affairs. The minority 
Members of Congress, and I suspect 
many of the majority Members, have 
been kept largely in the dark on our 
foreign policy, particularly regarding 
Red-imperiled Indochina and southeast 
Asia generally. 

I hereby urge that the President of the 
United States call at once a special 
meeting of the full membership of the 
House Foreign Affairs and Armed Sery- 
ices Committees for a full, frank, and 
candid statement on Indochina policy. 
The full membership of similar commit- 
tees in the Senate should also be sum- 
moned to such a meeting. 

I am not satisfied that a completely 
frank statement of this administration's 
policy, if it has one, has yet been given 
to Members of Congress under whose 
jurisdiction such matters should prop- 
erly come. There have been briefings 
and more briefings of a selected few 
Members, but even in these meetings no 
firm, positive policy that was not con- 
tradicted from other high quarters the 
next day has come forth. The situation 
has now reached a crisis, and in the 
midst of it we seem to be drifting. 

Not only are our friends and allies 
abroad wondering where we are heading, 
but I, as one Member of this House, am 
also wondering. The President should 
clear the picture at once, 
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The American people have had enough 
of the self-righteous boasts by Repub- 
lican leaders about a bold, dynamic for- 
eign policy. 'The ghosts of extreme Re- 
publican partisanship in the campaign 
of 1952 have come back to haunt Repub- 
lican leaders. Their talk of liberating 
instead of containing Communist areas; 
their talk of more defense for less money 
by bluffing and rattling of atomic-hy- 
drogen swords; their talk of Truman's 
war in Korea and their boastful chest- 
thumping at having ended that war—all 
of these chickens, and others, have come 
home to roost. 

Instead of talking sense to the Ameri- 
can people, Republican leadership, in its 
16 months in office, has been offering in- 
ternational peace and security at whole- 
sale prices; they severely cut the mili- 
tary budget but somehow forgot to cut 
our international commitments; and 
they assured us we had gained the initi- 
ative in the world simply by saying we 
had done so. 

Mr, Speaker, I am fearful that Repub- 
lican leaders actually believed their own 
campaign oratory; that they actually 
were taken in by their own sales promo- 
tion campaign. I suspect that most Re- 
publicans long ago contracted a disease 
which might be called minority-itis. 
Having been in the minority for almost 
2 decades, they became accustomed to 
Monday morning quarterbacking, accus- 
tomed to the criticism of policy from the 
comfortable vantage point of hindsight. 
When they became the responsible ma- 
jority party, they began to make and 
declare policy in the same way—the re- 
sult, bluff and blunder. 

I hear a herd of thundering elephants 
on the horizon. If I am not mistaken 
this is the Grand Old Party being stam- 
peded back to minority status by the 
American people. After all, the record 
of recent history shows us that Republi- 
cans have provided our country with the 
best minority party we ever had, 


Steel Looks Ahead to Good Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr, BENDER. Mr. Speaker, steel has 
come to be regarded as a business ba- 
rometer of first importance in our coun- 
try. Looking at its figures for compara- 
tive forecasts is becoming an intriguing 
intellectual parlor game. If you take the 
1953 figures as the basis for comparison, 
everyone looks tough. If you take the 
production figures for the period from 
1947-49 as the base, things look a lot 
brighter. 

The plain fact is that American pro- 
ductive capacity in the steel industry has 
increased so tremendously that although 
the operating average for the first 3 
months of 1954 was 72.8 percent of ca- 
pacity, we were turning out steel at an 
annual rate which would give us 90 mil- 
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lion tons for the year. This is more than 
the total annual steel capacity we had a 
few years ago. On the present figures, 
we may produce more steel in 1954 than 
was made in any year of our history 
prior to 1950. 

What this means is that our standards 
have become considerably altered in re- 
cent days. We have achieved what 
amounts to a miracle in the field of tech- 
nical productivity. Anything less than 
that tends to take on a disappointing 
appearance. But 1954 may still be one 
of the finest years in American economic 
history. We are just so accustomed to 
recordbreaking in America that any- 
thing else doesn’t raise an eyebrow. 


The Late James Couzens and the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, if is my 
great honor to bring to the attention of 
the House one of the examples of in- 
spired charity by individuals in my State 
that make Michigan a wonderful place 
to call home. 

I refer to a story appearing in the De- 
troit Times of May 3, 1954, concerning 
the final wind up of the Children’s Fund 
of Michigan, a hard-headed, soft- 
hearted, $18 million dream. 

The Children’s Fund of Michigan was 
established in 1929 by the late Senator 
James Couzens, of Michigan, and on 
May 1, 1954, its 25-year existence came 
to an end with every last dime of it's 
$10 million original trust fund expended. 

The quarter-century history of the 
fund and the good work it has done is a 
lasting monument to the charity, vision 
and faith of its founder which the pas- 
sage of time will never erase. It was 
the Senator’s intention, with this mag- 
nificent gift, to help provide for the chil- 
dren of his generation and he decided 
against a permanent trust fund because 
of his belief that every generation should 
take care of its own, 

So he directed that at the end of 25 
years, the entire amount of the trust fund 
would have to be spent, but with the 
foresight of faith he accurately pre- 
dicted that the work of the fund would 
be carried on after the fund itself had 
been expended. Today in Michigan 
there are health and dental programs, 
child guidance clinics, summer camps 
for children, children’s hospitals, pro- 
grams for the care of crippled children, 
children with mental and emotional de- 
fects and scores of other programs and 
institutions whose origins can be traced 
directly to the initial inspiration pro- 
vided by the spirit of the fund established 
by Senator Couzens. Not one of these or 
any of the undertakings of the fund it- 
self bears his name, in accordance with 
a strict rule laid down when the fund 
was established. 
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To the gathering marking the end of 
the life of the fund, the Senator's widow 
sent this message: 

Thank you for all your tremendous con- 
tribution; without it, it would not have been 


possible. 


In that message one finds the sweet- 
ness of character of the lady who in- 
spired the many deeds accomplished by 
one of Michigan's great statesmen. 

One can readily imagine the happy and 
prideful memories that were Mrs, Cou- 
zens’ as she realized her husband's dream 
had come to fruition. She will know 
that a lasting monument to her hus- 
band's memory will forever be found in 
the happy, healthy faces of the children 
of Michigan who have benefited immeas- 
ureably from his charity. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, 
Mr. Speaker, to include in the Recorp 
the article from the Detroit Times on the 
termination of the Children's Fund of 
Michigan: 

SIONAL FRUITION or Couzens DREAM 
(By Jack Pickering) 

They wrapped up a hard-headed, soft- 
hearted, $18 million dream Saturday night. 

In terms of money and property, they 
closed the books on the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan, which spent money at the rate of 
$750,000 a year for 25 years, intending to be 
penniless by May 1, 1954. They succeeded. 

The late Senator James Couzens estab- 
lished the fund early in 1929, when getting 
rich quick was a nationwide hobby of any- 
body who could buy a few shares of stock 
on margin. 

In that era of madness when nearly every- 
body believed implicitly in the magic of 
compound interest, the Senator refused de- 
liberately to let his trust fund spend only 
the iuterest—which would have been tre- 
mendous, since he gave $10 million to start 
with, 

The money had to be all gone in 25 years, 
he said. 

The Senator died in 1936, but the men he 
left to finish the job did it, and thcy met 
for a banquet at the Rackham Bullding— 
the trustees, dentists, nurses, social workers, 
doctors, psychiatrists, and research workers. 

William J. Norton, executive president for 
25 years, insisted that "only 25 people will 
show up.” 

More than 250 arrived. In all those years, 
now that the glorious dream was over, for 
the first time this big group of people at 
last got together in a single room. 

Said Norton, to open the meeting: “This 
is not a wake, but a celebration of a very 
great achievement, by a great group of people 
working with a very great philanthropist.” 

And Mrs. Couzens, unable to attend, sent 
a message by her daughter, Mrs. Willlam 
R. Yaw: “Thank you for all your tremendous 
contribution; without it, it would not have 
been. possible.” 

Only two trustees at the end were men 
who had been trustees in the beginning, 
Norton and Clarence E. Wilcox. 

Wilcox told how it began—as though re- 
citing something that had happened yester- 
day: "I remember the day Senator Couzens 
came in and said he had decided to create 
& $10 million fund for the benefit of children. 

“He had a fully conceived plan of what 
he wanted to do. £ 

“He thought that every generation ought 
to take care of itself; where permanent funds 
were set up, it lessened the interest of the 
community. 

“What would he name it? Why, the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of 

“Didn't he want his name in it: ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘I don't want my name to appear in 
any way.“ . 
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“We asked, ‘Aren't you afraid when the 
fund is gone, it will all come to a dead stop?’ 
and he said, ‘No, I'm not afraid of that. I 
think it will be carried on. How, I don't 
know.“ 

However he arrived at this faith, it came 
true. 

It seems now that Couzens and the men 
who devoted a quarter of a century to the 
extraordinary ideal must have been blessed 
with second sight. - 

In 1929 only three outstate counties had 
organized health departments, Oakland, Wex- 
ford, and Saginaw. 

More than 50 have them now, and for the 
thinly populated counties there are centers 
which serve multiple counties, 

Children had atrociously poor dental care. 
The Children’s Fund sent dentists into the 
rural districts. More than 70 counties have 
effective dental programs now which no 
longer need to be propped up. 

There weren't any clinics for emotionally 
disturbed children who, as a result, were de- 
linquents, failures in school, or so upset that 
they were on the road eventually to mental 
hospitals—“insane asylums” was an accepted 
term then. 

The fund established the Children’s Cen- 
ter in Detroit, followed by 15 more child 
guidance clinics in Michigan, and these to- 
day are permanent State agencies. 

The economic collapse brought the awful 
picture of children standing in the soup 
lines. It wasn’t Senator Couzens’ idea that 
the fund should be satisfied with giving 
handouts instead of building new health 
agencies which would continue, but he 
wasted no time in recognizing that hunger 
was the worst of all afflictions for children, 

But the other dreams went on. (The Sen- 
ator tossed another $2 million into the fund, 
and, with interest, the total sum spent is now 
$18,582,131.33.) 

Particularly in the rural sections, either 
nobody recognized that some children 
couldn't see, or there wasn't money to buy 
glasses. Today the Michigan Crippled Chil- 
dren Commission is directed by a man who 
Was one of the very early staff members of 
the fund, Dr. Carleton Dean. 

He was at the banquet Saturday night. 
He said that when other agencies still do not 
exist, his department can carry on. A part of 
the Pardee Trust Fund (given by a former 
Dow Chemical Co. president) will pay for 
2,000 pairs of glasses a year. 

There were summer camps for white chil- 
dren but none for Negro children, The fund 
started the Green Pastures Camp in Jackson 
County. It, too, continues and will con- 
tinue, the running expenses taken over by 
the United Community Services from Torch 
Drive Money. 

Bay Cliff Camp, near Marquette, was 
started for children who were undernour- 
lished; it grew until it took crippled children, 
children with speech defects, children with 
bad hearts—children who needed any kind 
of physical care. 

In Marquette, the Northern Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Clinic was built adjoining St. Luke's 
Hospital, and another in Traverse City next 
to Munson Hospital—again without Couzens’ 
name being attached to the building, a rule 
that was not violated as long as he lived. 

And $2,234,000 went into research, aimed 
at anything from before birth to the age of 
perhaps 10 or 12 that might affect child 
health—and on to the basic problems of such 
cripplers as arthritis. 

Dr. Icle Macy Hoobler is one of the origi- 
nals of the Children's Fund, and has headed 
that research work all that time. 

A great deal of it was done in the buliding 
put up next to Children's Hospital, and those 
laboratories will keep on working. 

It is mot generally understood that Chil- 
dren’s Hospital is not a part of the Children’s 
Fund. It already existed, and was one of 
Senator Couzens’ favorite places, which ac- 
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counts for the location of the fund's head- 
quarters. 

Wilcox handed over the deeds: The Mar- 
quette Clinic to John Morrison as president 
of St. Luke's Hospital; Traverse City's to 
Robert Dean, of Munson; the Children's Cen- 
ter to Father Ralph: Richards of the State 
Mental health commission; Green Pastures 
Camp to Ramon S. Scruggs for the Urban 
League which, with UCS, will keep it going; 
the research and headquarters building to 
A. C. Ledyard for Children's Hospital. 

And, finally, another deed to the equip- 
ment in the building to Mrs. Yaw, the only 
thing out of $18,500,000 to go back to the 
Couzens family. The equipment, of course, 
will stay right where it 18. 

Thus was celebrated the end of it. 

Norton asked that all stand and look for 
a moment at a big drawing of Senator 
Couzens which was set up at the end of the 
banquet table, 

So he spoke all the benediction that was 
to be spoken for the final moment of a great 
dream. 

He lifted both arms and sald: 

“The meeting is over. The Children’s 
Fund of Michigan has come to an end, and 
We are all very happy.” 


The Struggle for Freedom Goes on in 
Ukrainia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the urge to 
be free does not die lightly in the hearts 
of those who long to be free. ‘To millions 
of people enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain the hope of eventual freedom is the 
one incentive that keeps them from giv- 
ing up to total despair. 

This hope has been kept alive for the 
Ukrainian people by those who have kept 
the faith that some day Ukrainia would 
rise again, strong and free. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 


_include the following resolution passed 


by the Minneapolis branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., on the occasion of Ukrainian 
Independence Day, recently celebrated 
by millions of Ukrainian people all over 
the world. This resolution expresses the 
belief in freedom of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple and we join with them in looking 
forward to that day when all enslaved 
peoples will have the right to determine 
their own free destiny. 

RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ÄPPROVED BY ALL 
PRESENT AT THE ANNUAL UKRAINIAN Dax, 
January 24, 1954, aT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
We, the Ukrainians, gathered together on 

this day to celebrate the 36th anniversary of 

the union of all the lands occupied by the 

Ukrainian people into one independent state, 

proclaim the following: 

1. The Ukrainian Parllament—the Ukrain- 
fan Central Council, expressing the will of 
the Ukrainian people, on January 22, 1918, in 
the capitol city of Kiev proclaimed the in- 
dependence of the Ukrainian National Re- 
Public, 

2, On January 22, 1919, the Government of 
Ukraine, expressing the will of its popula- 
tion, the union of all parts of 
1 into one independent and sovereign 

10. 
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3. In the Russo-Ukrainian War which the 
Communist Moscow started against the 
young Ukrainian Republic, Muscovites oc- 
cupled the country and enslaved Ukrainia 
by forcing upon them the Muscoviate Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

4. The Ukrainian people never acquiesced 
to this occupation and constantly conducted 
and still are waging the fight of liberation 
of Ukraine from communism and the Mus- 
covite imperialism. This fight is being waged 
on all lands of Ukraine in different forms: 
as a passive resistance and as an armed con- 
flict which is being conducted by the Ukrain- 
jan Insurgant Army (U. P. A.). 

5. The Muscovite Communist Government, 
knowing that the Ukrainian nation never 
will abandon its fight for independence, is 
forced to falsify the history of the Ukrainian 
people, in order to discredit the strife of the 
Ukrainians for independence. 

6. By the order of the Communist Party 
of the U. S. S. R., a huge celebration of the 
300th anniversary of the treaty of Pereya- 
slavy is being organized. Following the rati- 
fication of this treaty, Moscow, using sub- 
terfuge, deceit, and force, gradually changed 
the military alliance between Hetman Boh- 
dan Khmelnitsky, the head of the Ukrainian 
state, and the Muscovite Czar Alexy into a 
military occupation, thus brutally destroy- 
ing the sovereignty of Ukraine. In the same 
way now Moscow, under the Communist 
leadership, is destroying the independence 
of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia in Europe, and of some coun- 
tries in Asia. At present the Muscovite Com- 
munists are trying to convince the world 
that the Ukrainian people, on their free 
will 300 years ago united forever with the 
“great” Russian people and thus “had cho- 
sen the only right way in their fight with the 
intruders.” 

7. By this huge and noisy celebration of 
the 300th anniversary of the treaty of Pere- 
yaslay, the Muscovite Communist Govern- 
ment is trying to show to the world the in- 
separability of Ukrainians from Russia. To- 
ward this end the Muscovites falsify the his- 
tory of the Ukrainian people, 

8. By this falsification of the historical 
facts Moscow is trying to inflict a spiritual 
and political harm to the Ukrainian people, 
harm which can be compared to that done 
during the famine of 1933. 

9. These actions of the Russian Commu- 
nists are finding support among the Rus- 
sian-American anti-Communist groups. 
These groups, defending the imperialist in- 
terests of the Russian Empire, are trying to 
coerce the American principles of freedom 
and independence. Contrary to the princi- 
ples of the American democracy they are 
opposing the independence of Ukraine and 
of other oppressed nations. 

10. We firmly belleve that the principles 
of freedom and independence have the same 
meaning for all nations. For the Ukrainians 
these ideals can be safeguarded only by the 
Ukrainian National Republic whose inde- 
pendence was proclaimed by the Ukrainian 
Parliament, the Ukrainian Central Council, 
on January 22, 1918, 


The World Needs More Salesmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 

Mr. FALLON. Mr, Speaker, April 26, 
1954, is known as a great day by the 
sales executives council of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, Baltimore, Md, 
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On this day the Honorable James A. 
Farley, America’s outstanding salesman, 
spoke before this; group on the subject 
the World Needs More Salesmen. 

Mr. Farley’s address conveys the true 
American spirit, namely, that every 
American who has an idea, plus the 
nerve, and hard work to pursue and de- 
velop it, is able to achieve his own reward, 
This is one of the wonderful benefits 
under our free-enterprise system. More 
than ever we need this kind of sales- 
manship today. 

I believe this address will be of inter- 
est to all Americans, and for this reason, 
I, under unanimous consent, insert it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE WORLD NEEDS More SALESMEN 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp.) 

What we need today is more salesmen. 

Perhaps you may think there are too many 
already, particularly when you consider your 
competition. But that is not so. We do not 
have nearly enough; and the need is growing 
fast. In my candid opinion, the answer to 
most of the problems which beset the world 
today is salesmen—true salesmen: 

Now I am not speaking of order takers as 
we used to call them—the fellows who would 
drop in occasionally on a regular customer 
and say, “Need any whatsits today?” and I 
do not refer to the kind of salesman who has 
spent most of his adult years saying, in a 
polite but firm way, “Sorry, Mr. Jones, we 
can't let you have more than a ton of grom- 
mets this month. Just can't make em any 
faster, you know.” 

No, gentlemen, the time for that kind of 
Salesman is past. A new day has arrived and 
I think it is a good thing for all of us. ‘This 
is the day for the true salesman, the creative 
salesman, the salesman who can envision a 
need, turn it into a want, find a prospect for 
it, and persuade him to buy it and enjoy its 
benefits, 

Iam thinking of the kind of salesman who 
is responsible in one way or another for the 
acceptance and enjoyment of every major 
step in the progress of mankind—from the 
roots- and herb-eating cavedweller to the 
well-fed, well-housed, well-traveled, and 
well-cultured atomic-age man of today. 

Now I am not making that statement to 
flatter you—not at all. It represents my very 
sincere appraisal of the importance of sales- 
men and salesmanship in the whole scheme 
of progress and civilization. I am very glad, 
indeed, to have this opportunity to visit with 
you and to tell you why I hold your profes- 
sion in such high regard. 

I want you to know, also, that I strongly 
favor the good American practice of getting 
together in groups who have kindred inter- 
ests and activities for mutual benefit 
through open discussion of mutual problems, 
Sales executives clubs throughout the coun- 
try are doing a fine job in inspiring our sales- 
men to greater achievement, and I want to 
congratulate you men of the sales executive 
council of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce for the fine record you have estab- 
lished as a leader among them all. Iam very 
fortunate in having a great many close per- 
sonal friends among you and that, of course, 
makes me doubly pleased to be here. 

My good friend, Ed Parker, has told me 
that among you tonight there are many 
young men from colleges and universities, or 
now engaged in other endeavors, who are 
interested in making selling a career. I am 
glad of that, for it is always a pleasure to 
talk to young men who are about to embark 
on a new career and, gentlemen, much of 
what I have to say tonight is intended par- 
ticularly for your ears. x 

There is not much sense of my trying to 
tell you oldtimers anything about selling. 
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You do not need my advice. You have met 
with success. 

I do not know of a truer statement than 
the famous remark of my friend and fellow 
salesman, Red Motley: “Nothing ever hap- 
pens until somebody sells something.” 

That is true in every field of endeavor and 
it has been true since the beginning of time. 
To translate any worthwhile project from 
abstract idea into concrete actlon somebody 
has got to sell something. 

Somebody has been selling something to 
get action right here in your monumental 
city of Baltimore ever since the very idea of 
a city was Just a hope in the heart of Lord 
Baltimore. f 

It took a job of selling before the first 
seven councilmen were authorized in 1729 
to purchase the land and lay out a township 
out here where Jones Falls emptied into the 
mild Patapsco, It took the vision of a sales- 
man to select so favorable a site, where the 
deep tidal waters of the Chesapeake cut deep 
into the heart of fertile colonial lands, rich 
in grain and tobacco. It was the same vision 
of a salesman that foresaw the heavy ship- 
ping trade with the British which made 
Baltimore an important port from 1750 on, 
And it was that same kind of salesman's 
vision, plus myriads of completed sales trans- 
actions that saw your port grow to draw its 
grain and products for shipping, not only 
from Maryland and surrounding States but 
from the entire Mississippi Valley. 

It was somebody selling something, too, 
that brought Baltimore back and up and out 
of every crisis in her remarkable history. 
From the day in 1814 when the repulse of 
the British on the Patapsco inspired Fran- 
cis Scott Key to write the Star-Spangled 
Banner—from the tragic, almost chaotic days 
that followed the fall of the Confederacy, 
from the devastating fire of 1904—through 
it all, creative salesmanship, somebody sell- 
ing something has made or remade or made 
greater your grand city of Baltimore. 

It is a real pleasure to be back and to 
discuss with you such a dynamic subject as 
salesmanship. The Coca-Cola organization, 
with which I am associated, is noted almost 
as much for its aggressive salesmanship as 
for the high quality of its product. 

First, let us look at salesmanship in some 
of the technical phases. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
not going to try to wrap up the whole subject 
in one talk, and I am definitely not going to 
set myself up as an expert. I want you to 
remember that I am not a professor of sales- 
manship, although I have many fine friends 
who are, I am just a salesman myself, and 
I have tried to be a good one all my life. 

I made my first sale in the little neighbor- 
hood store, in upstate New York, which my 
mother ran for a while after my father died. 
I was not yet in my teens, so you can see 
I have been at it quite a while. 

No, I am just going to speak about sales- 
manship on the basis of experience and 
observation. I do hope, however, that you 
may find something in my comments which 
may be of help to you, particularly to the 
younger men among you. 

Let us see, now. Just what is salesman- 
ship? 

There are a lot of fancy definitions, you 
know, and you may have read many of them. 
Of all I have seen, I like this one best. It 
was put together, I believe, by Dr. Alfred 
Gross, professor of marketing, of New York 
University. In his book on salesmanship he 
says: “Salesmanship is the art of increas- 
ing the satisfaction of customers by persuad- 
ing them to buy specific goods or services as 
the best solution to their needs and desires.” 

That is very comprehensive, is it not? 

Notice that he says: It is an art; that it 
increases satisfaction; by persuading cus- 
tomers to buy; specific goods or services; as 
the best solution; to their needs and desires, 

Now let us take Dr. Gross’ six points and 
Consider them one at a time, 
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First. It is an art, he says. I do not neces- 
sarily limit it to art, for I rather consider 
it a profession and I think it is taking on 
those characteristics more every day. Of 
course, it Is not taught às formally as other 
professions, but the successful salesman will 
study it in all its phases, just as a doctor 
or lawyer would study his profession. The 
label of art is appropriate, of course, when 
you consider that salesmanship, the most 
successful salesmanship, requires talent. 
Some people say a salesman is born, not made. 
I do not agree. I say all salesmen need 
talent. Some have more inherently than 
others but all need study and training, 
whether talented or not. Naturally, the 
greater native intelligence you have the more 
likely you are to succeed as a salesman. 

In point 2, he says salesmanship increases 
satisfaction, I think that is obvious. It 
must Increase satisfaction or the customer 
will not buy. 

Point 3, by persuading them to buy, !s very 
important. There is where the real talent 
comes in. Some people limit their definition 
of salesmanship to “the art of persuasion” 
and if we had no other that would not be a 
bad one. But do not overlook the last word 
in the point 3 phrase, persuading them to 
“buy.” That word “buy,” which means that 
the sale is completed, is the real essential. 
All the persuasion in the world is of no 
account unless the customer buys or, as they 
used to say, unless he signs on the dotted 
line. 

Point 4 is easy, specific goods or services. 
He means, of course, your goods or services. 

Point 5, as the best solution. In other 
words, any other action than buying will not 
solve the customer's problem. It must be 
the best solution. 

And, point 6, to their needs and desires. 
I think he means that the salesman sees the 
need, points it out to the customer, then 
converts the need into a desire. Remember, 
this all takes place in the mind of the cus- 
tomer. And it happens when the need be- 
comes a desire or, in my words, when the 
need becomes a want. 

Now I know there are many good salesmen 
who never heard of that definition of sales- 
manship. And if they never learn it they 
will probably continue to be good salesmen. 
It just happens they have what it takes. 
But I would not venture to say that all of 
them might be better salesmen if they knew 
it and remembered the important elements. 
Surely I am safe in commending it to those 
of you who are entering the fleld for the first 
time. 

Next, let us consider another important 
phase of salesmanship—the customer. Ob- 
viously, without a customer you cannot make 
a sale. 

The business analysts tell us there are 
three kinds of customers. I understand this 
is particularly true in retail salesmanship 
but I believe it is true also to a degree of all 
the other kinds, too. They say there are the 
casual, the attracted, and the permanent 
customer, 

The casual customer, of course, is the fel- 
low you catch on the wing. He is on the 
move and he just happens to come your way. 
Naturally, you cannot borrow much money 
on the prospective commissions you are going 
to get from the casual customer. 

The attracted customer is a little better 
security because he is your man. And he is 
your man because of something you or your 
firm has done, some of your effort maybe 
in the form of advertising or sales promo- 
tion, has brought him to you. And you can 
count on him, or others like him, coming to 
you if you continue the volume and quality 
of your promotion effort. 

But the customer of the highest degree, 
of course, is the permanent customer, He 
is your man and you can count on him., He 
will continue to be your man so long as you 
treat him right; so long as you give him the 
quality merchandise and the quality of serv- 
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ice and satisfaction It took to make him your 
customer in the first place. A good thing 
about him Is that every time you sell him, 
under those circumstances, he becomes more 
permanent than ever. Now your job as a 
true salesman is to convert these three types, 
ultimately, into the one type. You turn a 
casual customer into an attracted customer, 
and you make the attracted customer a per- 
manent customer, à 

How can you do this? 

Well, that is where most of the art of sell- 
ing comes into play. But, surely, the real 
basis of it all lies in creating a relationship 
of mutual trust and confidence between you 
and the customer. It goes without saying, 
you must bave a good product, a product 
you know is good, And you must know it 
thoroughly, A complete knowledge of the 
product you are selling is Indispensable to 
successful salesmanship. There is no place 
today for high-pressure methods or any kind 
of misrepresentation, The keynote of mak- 
ing any customer a permanent customer is 
the Golden Rule. 

Let us not overlook this other essential, 
work—w-o-r-k. It is not very glamorous 
but it surely produces results. There is no 
royal road to knowledge; no royal road to 
success; and anyone will tell you that sales- 
manship is no exception to the rule. There 
is just no substitute for work—hard work, 
consistent, persistent work. Some salesmen 
do it easier than others; some organize it 
better than others; some are more proficient; 
some more talented. But this is always true, 
the more Calls you make the more sales you 
make. It is just that simple. 

Well, so much for a quick look at the tech- 
nical phases of salesmanship. Just this 
quick glance should convince you that it 18 
not a subject to be taken lightly, Let us 
return to some of its broader aspects. 

As we have seen, there are some who would 
say that salesmanship is not a profession, 
Dr. Gross calls it an art. Others say it is a 
calling. If so, I say it is a noble calling, a 
very essential and noble calling. Let us con- 
sider it briefly in relation to some of the 
other great callings. 

To great scientists, anclent and modern, 
we are indebted for discoveries that have 
revolutionized our lives. We owe great 
thanks to that early inventive thinker who 
gave us the wheel; to Copernicus who evolved 
the theory of the solar system; to Galileo 
who invented the telescope and proved that 
theory; to Newton for finding the force of 
gravity; to Einstein for the theory of rela- 
tivity, which brought us the atomic age; and 
to many, many others whose diligent search 
after truth has uncovered miracle after 
miracle. 

To great statesmen like Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton, Madison, Monroe, and 
others we are indebted for the foundations 
of our great system of government. 

To great inyentive geniuses like Robert 
Fulton, Eli Whitney, McCormick, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Marconi, the Wright brothers, 
and others we are indebted for the perfection 
of such marvels as the steam engine, the 
cotton gin, the harvester, the telephone, the 
radio, the airplane, and so on, 

To great doctors like Hippocrates, Pasteur, 
Curie, Walter Reed, Alexander Fleming, and 
many others, we are indebted for the benevo- 
lent development of medical science. 

To great lawyers like Lord Coke, Black- 
stone, Marshall, Webster, Holmes, Brandeis, 
Cardoza, Hand, and many others, we are 
indebted for a just legal system unparalleled 
in history. 

We are indebted, without measure, to the 
great healers and prophets and religious 
leaders who have lifted up the soul of man- 
kan and have shown him the true way of 

e. 

I could go on and on through all the call- 
ings which have drawn and held great men 
down through the ages. But few, if any, of 
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them would tip the scales of man's progress 
more than the calling of salesmanship. It 
took salesmanship and salesmen of the truest 
kind to bring to full fruition all the benefits 
te be derived from these great callings. 

‘Let me give you a couple of random 
examples. 

Whom do you think it took to sell and 
keep sold the grand governmental principles 
laid down by Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and Monroe? I will tell you, 
It took salesmen like Benjamin Franklin, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Whom do you think it took to bring all 
the scores of creations, appliances, and con- 
venlences that make living easier and pleas- 
anter out of the laboratory and experimental 
Stage into the hands and homes of people 
everywhere? I will tell you. It took such 
salesmen as Andrew Carnegie, Henry Ford, 
Harvey Firestone, J. C: Penney, Robert W. 
Woodruff, Benjamin F. Fairless, Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, and many others like them, 

Yes; down through the ages and still to- 
day, for every worthwhile product, it takes 
salesmen—true salesmen—to have the vision 
to see the need, to turn it into a want, to 
find the prospect for it, then persuade him 
to enjoy its benefits. May I repeat, what we 
Need today is more salesmen—more true 
salesmen. 

I congratulate you who have made sales- 
manship your career. 


Can Civil Service Be Restored to Its 
Rightful Place? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when a 
food idea becomes an institution it some- 
times suffers from a bad case of harden- 
ing of the arteries. A prime example is 
civil service. The phrase has become a 
Sacred cow from which every public offi- 
cial shrinks in terror: But the fact is 
that this idea has now been altered to an 
unrecognizable degree. 

As a result of the experience of the last 
20 years, when examinations were un- 
assembled, which means that they were 
not given at all, and when thousands of 
temporaries and indefinites were added 
to the payrolls by the Democratic ad- 
ministration, only one of every two Gov- 
ernment employees now holds his job as 
the result of an examination designed to 
Prove his fitness for the job. 

These 50 percent of Federal employees 
who hold civil-service status got into this 
charmed circle by being blanketed under 
permanent civil-service status by Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman. Herbert 
Hoover recently pointed out this remark- 
able change in conditions and indicated 
his concern with what has happened. In 
the 1932 to 1952 period Federal civilian 
employees rose from 600,000 to 2,400,000. 
The civil-service system for over 
1.200.000 of these people is an absolute 
misnomer and ought to be reexamined 
to see that only competent people retain 
their jobs and to make certain that the 
folks down the ladder are not busily en- 
fared in chopping off the rungs under 
the Eisenhower administration. 
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Public Laws 323 to 334, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude my reports to my constituents 
covering Public Laws 323 to 334, in- 
clusive, as follows: 

NINETEENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 


Dran Frrenp: Continuing my report on 
bilis passed by House and Senate, signed by 
the President, and now the laws of the land: 


PUBLIC LAW 323 
H. R. 5976, Intrastate gas companies 


In our district we are Interested in natural- 
gas legislation, especially as it affects the 
price we as consumers pay for our gas. The 
interest in the gas and oll areas is influenced 
by the producing and distributing compa- 
nies. Back of each group should be of 
course,the broader interest in the national 
welfare. The responsibility of your Con- 
gressman is to examine most minutely and 
questioningly the legislative proposals of the 
producers and distributors. 

Public Law 323 takes from the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission any gas 
company which (a) is regulated by a State 
public utilities commission and (b) does 
business exclusively within the borders of 
that State. 

On the surface this might appear merely a 
restatement of the rule that a State controls 
business within its own borders and the 
Federal Government comes into the picture 
only when the business is interstate. But 
gas is an interstate operation. Producers, 
pipeline operators, distributors, retailers 
constitute a unified operation from well to 
gas station, Illustration cited in Senate 
debate: Ohio gets gas from the Hope Natural 
Gas Co. at the boundary of Ohio and West 
Virginia, the East Ohio Gas Co. distributes 
it solely in Ohio, but both Hope and East 
Ohio are wholly owned by the Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York City. 

Since the enactment of the Natural Gas 
Act in 1938, the gas companies have tried 
to get from under the control of the Federal 
Power Commission, which has enabled mu- 
nicipalities ilke Chicago to get costs and op- 
erating expenses previously not obtainable 
without difficulty. These figures are neces- 
sary in the determination whether rates to 
the consumer are fair. 

Public Law 323 accomplishes the desire of 
the gas companies as far as subsidiaries 
doing intrastate business is concerned. It 
overrides the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the 1950 East Ohio Gas Co. case 
(338 U. S. 464), in which the Court held 
that the East Ohio Co. came under Federal 
jurisdiction because its operations are in 
fact in interstate commerce. Senator BURKE, 
who was mayor of Cleveland when the East 
Ohio case was in the courts, stated in debate 
that the ultimate cost of the law to the gas 
consumers of the United States will run into 
millions of dollars. 

I did not like the hurried way in which 
the measure was engineered through the 
House. The bill was introduced on June 27, 
1953. On June 29 it came up with other 
gas bills in a brief 1-day committee hearing. 
On July 30, 1953, it was included in the 
legislative flood in the hectic closing hours 
of the first session. Many Members had al- 
ready left for home, others were eager to be 
off, and the House was in no mood for record 
rolicall votes. The vote was by voice., I am 
sure my “No” was loud enough to be heard 
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in the galleries. When the bill came up 
recently in the Senate a motion to recom- 
mit was defeated on rollcall, 25 to 52. 

Public Law 323 presents a challenge to the 
Illinois Commerce Commission to protect the 
gas consumers of our State. I always have 
been happy that opportunity was given me 
as Lieutenant Governor (and president of 
the senate) actively to participate in the 
enactment of the law creating our first pub- 
lic utilities commission. It was one of my 
earliest public services. That epoch-making 
measure was passed over dogged opposition 
and the unprecedented (up to that time) 
expenditure of money by the gas and traction 
powers. Unfortunately, State commissions 
are handicapped in taking over from the 
Federal Power Commission in this matter 
because of unavailability to certain figures 
and a different system of accounting, favor- 
able to the companies, adverse to the con- 
sumers. 

PUBLIC LAW 324 
H. R. 8224, excise-tax reduction 

This law will save you a little money on 
your telephone bill and when you send a 
telegram or travel. It reduces the excise tax 
on local telephone messages from 15 to 10 
percent, on long-distance calls from 25 to 10 
percent, and on telegrams and transportation 
from 15 to 10 percent, Among other reduc- 
tions are luggage, jewelry, furs, toilet prepa- 
rations, from 20 to 10 percent. 

Excise taxes generally are reduced to 10 
percent except in the case of (a) household 
appliances, where the tax is reduced to 5 per- 
cent, and (b) in the case of automobile gas- 
oline, beer, wine, liquor, and cigarettes, where 
the present tax is continued another year, 

Admission tickets costing 50 cents or less 
to amusements and entertainments (dog 
and horse races excluded) ate made tax 
exempt. The original bill did not contain 
this exemption. I supported the motion to 
recommit for the purpose of making tickets 
costing 50 cents or less free of the tax. It 
seemed to me that with economic conditions 
tightening and family budgets becoming 
more and more difficult to include provision 
for recreation, families should not be forced 
to pay an excise tax when they went to a 50- 
cent (or less) movie. 

The motion to recommit lost, 200 to 213. 
Later, however, when the bill came from the 
conference committee with the 50-cent ex- 
emption included, it was adopted on a rec- 
ord rolicall, 395 to 1. Congressman MARSHALL 
of Minnesota was the sole dissenter. He isa 
farmer, represents a farming district, be- 
lieves the Government cannot afford to lose 
$0999 million a year in excise-tax revenue, 
which in large part comes from city folks. 
The $999 million estimate of the cost of Pub- 
lic Law 324 in reduced excise tax revenues is 
furnished by the chief of the congressional 
staff tax experts. 

Public Law 324, thus putting the Govern- 
ment about another billion dollars in the 
red, smashes to a cock-hat any chance of re- 
deeming Republican campaign pledge of a 
balanced budget. Real reason for its passage 
by an almost unanimous vote: fear of the 
recession going beyond check, hope that ex- 
cise-tax reductions would spur fresh buying. 
(Authority: Report No. 1307 of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means.) 

The excise tax (except possibly on items 
clearly in the luxury or extravagance class) 
is an unfair tax. It was imposed in the war- 
emergency period, when everyone accepted 
sacrifice as a duty. It should be done away 
with entirely as soon as conditions will 
permit. 

PUBLIC LAW 325 
H. R. 5337, United States Air Force Academy 


This is the measure establishing an Air 
Academy similar to the Army Academy at 
West Point, the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
I cast your vote for it as we are living in an 


age of air transportation and of specialized 
education, 
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T noticed that the Flying Congressman,” 
PETER F. Mack, Jz., voted against the Acad- 
emy. He is a naval flyer (World War II, now 
Reserve), believes in separate air forces for 
Army and Navy. Mack was 1 of 13 Democrats 
who voted no“; 171 voted yes.“ Of the 
Republicans 158 yoted in the affirmative, 22 
in the negative. There was no division 
along party lines, some difference in judg- 
ments. 

The site of the Academy will be selected 
by a board of five Members provided the 
decision is unanimous. Otherwise the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force will make the selec- 
tion from three sites recommended by ma- 
jority vote of the board; which includes 
Merrill C. Meigs, vice president of Hearst 
Corp. of Chicago. 

The Academy will open in temporary quar- 
ters in 1955 with a class of 300. By 1960 the 
entrance class will number 624. Full educa- 
tional course will cover 3,100 hours of social 
and scientific instruction, 2,200 hours of air- 
manship (including leadership, physical, air 


). 

Authorized appropriation for establishing 
the Academy is $126 million. The Depart- 
ment of the Air Force hopes that facilities 
such as a chapel, stadium, field house, may 
be the subject of donation by philanthropic 
citizens. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
, BARRATT O'HARA, 
‘ Member of Congress. 


TWENTIETH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 83D 
CONGRESS 
Dear FREND: Continuing where we left off: 
PUBLIC LAW 326 


8. 1548, exchange of land with Puerto Rico_ 


Under the Treaty of Paris (Spanish- 
American War) the United States acquired 
without compensation the area of the orig- 
inal harbor defenses at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Later we purchased additional land 
for $355,000. Today the total appraised value 
(land ceded by Spain, plus land we pur- 
chased) is $1,561,399 because part is business 
property that soared in value with San Juan's 
growth. But it is no longer useful to the 
United States for military purposes. Reason: 
Artillery is vastly larger than in Spanish- 
American War days, military maneuvers 
require more room. 

Public Law 326 authorizes the exchange of 
the land (1,550 acres) with the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico for 6,500 acres of agri- 
cultural land contiguous to our present 
maneuver site at Camp Salinas. Appraised 
value of the land traded to us is $820,202, a 
differential of some $700,000. 

It is another evidence of the character of 
our country that we are not asking the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico to recompense 
us for the differential. That represents the 
value of the public lands of Puerto Rico set 
aside for military use at the time Puerto 
Rico was ceded to the United States by Spain. 
No longer of such use to us, it rightfully 
returns to the public lands of the Common- 
wealth, 

PUBLIC LAW 327 
H. R. 5632, Camp Butner Military Reservation 

Of Camp Butner's original 40,201 acres in 
North Carolina the United States retains 
less than 5,000 acres. During World War II 
it was used as a small-arms and mortar 
range; since then by the North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard as a range. Result, the area is 
contaminated with unexploded shells, too 
dangerous for the Federal Government to 
dispose of at public sale. 

Public Law 327 provides the happy solu- 
tion by authorizing its transfer to North 
Carolina subject to two conditions: (a) its 
transfer back if used for other than military 
(National Guard) purposes, and (b) the 
right of the United States to repossess dur- 
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ing (and for 6 months after) a national 
emergency. 

PUBLIC LAW 328 
Senate Joint Resolution, 143, Bataan Day 

Your representative was happy to join 
with all other Members of the Congress in 
the resolution proclaiming April 9, the 12th 
anniversary of the fall of Bataan, as Bataan 
Day, to be observed with exercises and the 
fying of the flags of the United States and 
the Philippines. You will approve I know of 
this sentiment in the fourth paragraph of 
Public Law 328: 

“The people of the Philippines have demon“ 
strated to all other nations in the Asian 
sphere the fact that mutual friendship and 
mutual security are common goals, and the 
role of the United States in Asia is that of 
a friend of peoples, regardless of race.” 

PUBLIC LAW 329 
House Joint Resolution 461, more money 
for Merican jarm labor program 

Renewal of the bilateral agreement by the 
United States and Mexico governing Mex- 
ican farm workers employed in this country 
was followed by this appropriation of $478,- 
000 for the operation of the program. The 
$1,250,000 previously appropriated was all 
gone by mid-March. I believe more of the 
cost should be borne by the employers who 
are the beneficiaries of the program. The 
promise of an employer reimbursement total- 
ling $75,000 for the costs of physical and 
medical examinations seemed to me in- 
sufficient. 

PUBLIC LAW 330 
H. R. 1568, civil government in Alaska 


There are 65 commissioners of the United 
States district court in Alaska. All an 
Alaskan commissioner has to do is: (1) per- 
form all the usual civil and criminal court 
duties of commisioners in continental 
United States, (2) keep public records and 
Vital statistics, (3) make adjudications of in- 
sanity, (4) appoint guardians for minors, 
insane persons and drunkards, (5) take 
care of juvenile cases and adoptions, (6) 
perform marriages, (7) conduct searches for 
persons missing in the wilds of Alaska, (8) 
grant writs of habses corpus, (9) fill in as 
notary public and (10) when needed to serve 
as justice of the peace, recorder, probate 
judge, and coroner. For all this he gets 
$7,500 a year, provided the fees reach that 
maximum, otherwise what comes in. Only 
4 of the 65 commissioners take in the maxi- 
mum of $7,500. 

Public Law 330 authorizes the judges of 
the district court to appoint deputy com- 
missioners to help out. The deputy will 
be paid by the commissioner with whom he 
is working. Matter of dividing the work 
(and I suppose the travel, distances in 
Alaska being vast) and the fees. As this 
entails no additional expense to the public 
funds, and seems a commonsense arrange- 
ment, it had my support. 

PUBLIC LAW 331 
H. R. 2747, copyrights 


Valuable copyrights are lost when applica- 
tion, fees, and other materials are not re- 
ceived by the Copyright Office in apt time. 
This has made it necessary to maintain a 
crew on nonbusiness days for the sole pur- 
pose of receiving and stamping mail. Public 
Law 331 sensibly removes this necessity (and 
Saves the taxpayers’ money) by providing 
that when the last day for copyright filings 
falis on Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday the 
Copyright Office may receive the filings on 
the day following. 

PUBLIC LAW 332 
H. R. 1529, Katmai National Monument in 
Alaska 

Alaska is in urgent need of local building 
material, including siliceous yolcanic ash, 
commonly known as pumicite, Huge quan- 
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tities of pumicite are available along the 
Shelikof Strait within the Katmai National 
Monument, not elsewhere in Alaska to any 
extent. Public Law 332 permits its removal, 
under conditions affording the maximum 
protection of the monument. The House 
acted only after being assured the removal 
of the pumicite (vital to the building in- 
dustry at this stage of Alaskan develop- 
ment) would not result in permanent dam- 
age to the monument, rains and tides quick- 
ly obliterating the effects of removal opera- 
tion. The law, however, is limited to 15 
years; meanwhile field studies will go on to 
locate other available deposits outside the 
monument, The Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs unanimously recom- 
mended the passage of the measure, 


PUBLIC LAW 333 


S. 2405, quarantine station at Marcus Hook, 
Pa, 


Quarantine service to shipping entering 
the Philadelphia area is furnished by the 
United States Public Health Service at Mar- 
cus Hook. Oil refinery developments around 
Marcus Hook have caused a health hazard 
and a traffic problem, Public Law 333 re- 
lieves the situation by authorizing the ex- 
change of the present site to the Sun Oil Co, 
for another site of equal market value and 
more advantageously located for the use of 
the quarantine station. The Administrator 
of General Services is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of determining that the prop- 
erty given the United States has an actual 
value equal to or greater than that of the 
present site. 

PUBLIC LAW 334 


H. R. 4024, Appomattor Court House 


Because there is no monument at the his- 
toric site of Lee’s surrender to Grant, Public 
Law 334 changes the designation of “Appo- 
mattox Court House National] Historical Mon- 
ument“ to “Appomattox Court House Na- 
tional Historical Park.” Tourists no longer 
will be confused. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


Hesitancy of Allies at Geneva Called an 
Invitation to World War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence in the New York Times, 
May 11, 1954: 

HESITANCY or ALLIES aT GENEVA CALLED AN 
INVITATION TO WorLD Wan 
(By David Lawrence) 

GENEVA, May 9.—This is May 1954, by the 
calendar, but, historically speaking, it 30 
closely parallels March 1936, that the resem- 
balance is startling. For it was then that 
Hitler marched into the Rhineland while the 
Allies stood indifferently by and quarreled 
with one another. Less than 314 years later 
World War II had broken out. z 

Has world war III been brought nearer by 
the events of the last month? Has the 
atomic war which America dreads so much 
become inevitable as a consequence of the 
weakness of the Allies? For in every country 
on our side, including the United States, the 
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dissension created by the politicians for 

Partisan advantage has paralyzed the execu- 

tive power, and what should be a firm stand 

against Communist aggression by an alliance 
» Of armed forces has become a faltering atti- 
* tude at a crucial moment, 

The German archives, discovered after 
Hitler's death, reveal that the Nazi leader 
was quaking in his boots as he marched into 
the Rhineland and could have been re- 
Strained had the Allies acted together, In- 
Stead, they failed to take any military action 
because their peoples were shell-shocked by 
World War I and they believed another war 
was unthinkable. 


REDS FLUSHED WITH SUCCESS 


Today the Communists are flushed with 
their successes. Perhaps the real turning 
point, future historians will say, was the re- 
fusal of Britain and our other allies in 1950 
to sanction the plan of General MacArthur 
to pursue enemy planes into Manchuria and 
to destroy Communist bases of supply in 
Red China, The Truman-Acheson adminis- 
tration failed to assert American leadership 
at that vital stage and the whole course of 
history was changed. Indeed when Mac- 
Arthur was summarily dismissed by Tru- 
man, it was like notifying the Communist 
World that the United States and its allies 
Were scared and were being bluffed into in- 
action by talk about the possibility of an 
enlarged war. 

It is too bad that Mr. Truman and the 
Democratic leader of the Senate, LYNDON 
JOHNSON, are indulging in political attack at 
this serious moment in world affairs. But 
if the Democratic Party insists upon making 
such an issue in the coming campaign, there 
is plenty of proof in the files that the Tru- 
man-Acheson administration lost China by 
listening to unwise advisers, some of whom— 
including Alger Hiss—were sympathetic to 
the Communist cause and operated from 
within the United States Government. 

For today’s troubles of the Allies stem 
largely from the fact that China was lost to 
the free world. There would have been no 
military aid for the Indochina Communists 
if China itself were not controlled today by 
a Communist government, and there would 
have been no Communist control of Red 
China if the Truman administration had not 
allowed Chiang Kai-shek to be undermined 
by withdrawing American moral support at 
a critical juncture. There would also have 
been no chance for a build-up by Communist 
armies in North Korea to compel the armis- 
tice of today if Mr. Truman and the Allies 
had stood firm and fought the Korean war 
Vigorously in 1950 and 1951. 

The danger now is that weakness on the 
Indochina question will incite the Commu- 
nists in Moscow and Peiping to take steps 
that will bring on world war III. This grave 
Situation is fully understood by at least some 
influential segments of opinion in all the 
Allied countries. Thus, the London Econ- 
Omist in a recent issue sald: 

“Long drawn out though the fighting has 
been (in Indochina), British public opinion 
has never been encouraged to think out what 
it means, and as a result, now that a crisis 
has blown up, people are inclined simply to 
cry for peace without caring who wins or 
loses. Any war can always be stopped at 
any one time if one side gives in. But if 
the French and their associated states give 
up the struggle now, the results will be most 
dangerous for the British people. 

“Indeed, that way of putting a stop to the 
War in Indochina would actually bring an 
atomic war nearer. It is the considered 
Opinion of the military experts that Indo- 
china is, in President Eisenhower's words, 
the cork in the bottle. If it falls to the 
Communists, then there will be the greatest 
difficulty in preventing them from overrun- 
ning, in their own time, the whole of south- 
east Asia, reviving the insurrection in Ma- 
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laya, spreading into Indonesia, spilling over 
into the whole Indian Ocean area, and 
thrusting a long red tongue of menace down 
to the shores of Australia. 

“It is perfectly idle to suppose that at 
some stage in this quite possible chain of 
events Britain would not try to put its foot 
down. Indeed, we should be drawn into 
armed resistance as soon as the red tide 
reached the frontier of Malaya—which is an 
early stage, the next but one or two. If these 
are the possible, the quite probable, conse- 
quences of letting Indochina go, then it is 
obviously the right policy for Britain to help 
keep the cork in the bottle now. Recent 
history provides plenty of awful examples of 
the failure to marry logic and courage while 
there is still time.” 

DANGER TO AMERICA 


A similar warning can be given about the 
danger to America if the western Pacific 
comes Into Communist control, threatening 
Japan and the Philippines and affording 
bases for an attack on American outposts in 
the Pacific. 

There was time just before World War I 
for the British to “marry logic and courage” 
and avoid that war, and there was again 
time between 1936 and 1939 for the British 
to “marry logic and courage” and avoid the 
Second World War. It is an tronic coinci- 
dence that a British envoy was in Moscow 
early in 1939 to negotiate a security agree- 
ment to defend Poland and was double- 
crossed by Molotov, who was secretly dealing 
with Nazi Germany. Will history repeat 
itself, and is world war III only a question 
of 2 or 3 years now because the Allies are 
again unwilling to act decisively against the 
inexorable advance of a dictatorship govern- 
ment? 


Food Can Fight for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
poverty persists, communism grows. 
This is the “stomach” communism we 
have learned to recognize in the “have 
not” areas of the world. It does not 
matter how much we try to explain the 
reasons for these facts. They are there, 
ugly, difficult, and disturbing to all of us 
who fight for the free institutions we 
have created in the Western World. 

Here at home, Washington reports in- 
dicate that we shall soon have a total of 
$6 billion worth of surplus materials, 
including food and clothing fibers piled 
in storage and unused shipping. At the 
same time, we are informed that more 
than one-half of the population of the 
world is living on the brink of starvation, 
often afflicted with the diseases which 
accompany poverty and hunger. 

President Eisenhower has urged us to 
use some of our surplus food for overseas 
help. Presently, some foreign lands 
which desperately need food are able to 
pay for the shipment of our surplus. We 
must be concerned primarily with pre- 
serving our own economic stability by 
preventing any program from dumping 
commodities to a degree which may de- 
press our own farm markets. But when 
we have established safeguards for this 
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purpose, we can perform an effective and 
intelligent service for our own country 
by making surplus food available for our 
friends. Food has often fought for our 
enemies. Here is a chance to make it 
fight for us. 


Congressman Hillings Supports Better 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from Cali- 
fornia’s 25th District, which composes 
the eastern portion of Los Angeles 
County, I consider an adequate highway 
system most important to the welfare of 
the residents of this area. During the 
present session of the 83d Congress, we 
have recognized the need for highway 
construction and improvement and have 
passed legislation toward this goal. I 
voted for the bill so that my constituents 
who are dependent on the automobile 
for their transportation will be able to 
pursue their daily tasks with speed, 
safety, and convenience. 

It is well known that during the past 
year the 25th Congressional District has 
grown faster than any other area in Los 
Angeles County. New subdivisions have 
sprung up in Pomona, Whittier, Covina, 
Azusa, El Monte. Construction has in- 
creased sharply in Alhambra and in 
Arcadia. Since we do not have a public 
rapid transit system, the automobile pro- 
vides the only means by which we can 
go from place to place. 

This new highway bill corrects a pre- 
vious injustice suffered by motorists, 
Formerly as much as 40 percent of Fed- 
eral taxes collected on gasoline and 
motor oil sales were diverted for uses 
totally unconnected with improving 
highways and roads. 

Now, for the first time in history, the 
expenditures for highways are within a 
few hundred thousand dollars of tax col- 
lections, This means that for the next 
2 years, beginning July 1, the Federal 
Government will match State expendi- 
tures with almost $966 million per year. 
California will receive $43,061,000 for all 
highway purposes. 

How will this benefit the 25th Congres- 
sional District? Under the new law, we 
will receive matching funds for construc- 
tion of interstate highways and freeways. 
It should be noted that United States 
Highway No. 66, and United States High- 
ways Nos. 60, 70, and 99 as well as United 
States Highway No. 101 pass through our 
area. We know them more familiarly 
as Foothill Boulevard, Garvey and Valley 
Boulevards, and Whittier Boulevard, re- 
spectively. The Ramona freeway and 
the Santa Ana freeway are also parts of 
this system. These highways carry the 
bulk of the traffic to and from out-of- 
State points as well as hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens who live in the 25th 
District but work in Los Angeles. 
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Not to be ignored are the roads and 
streets which constitute the vast network 
of our secondary system. These are the 
feeders to the freeways and they are the 
streets within our cities, towns, and 
neighborhoods which are important to 
our local businessmen, 

Recreation is not forgotten either, as 
funds are available for the development 
of forest roads and trails. 

The farmers in our 25th Congressional 
District will benefit from better farm-to- 
market roads, thus preventing undue 
crop spoilage. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time that 
Congress has voted to help our State and 
district with a problem that we have 
wrestled with for two decades. A trend 
has been reversed in that the decision 
as to spending of the money will be with 
those who know our needs best—our local 
officials. Washington will not dictate 
how or where the funds will be distrib- 
uted. If we need more freeways, we can 
build them. If some other part of the 
State needs some other type of highway, 
it can build it. Thus we will get a dollar's 
worth of highway for every dollar of 
highway tax money sent to Washington. 

With these funds, matched by contri- 
butions from the State of California, our 
25th Congressional District will see the 
growth of a modern highway system and 
the beginning of a long-overdue attack 
on the crucial problem of reducing the 
annual toll of highway deaths and 
injuries. 

Let us not forget the effect the law 
will have on our local economy. More 
jobs will be created by these projects. 
This is an example of government work- 
ing to build prosperity based on peace 
rather than on war. 

Mr. Speaker, I was proud to vote for 
this new highway construction and im- 
provement bill. 


The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
a petition which I have received from 
the First Baptist Church in Nitro, 
W. Va. The petition is signed by 50 
persons, and it is in support of the Bry- 
son bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes. 

The petition follows: 


Nrrro, W. Va. 
Hon. Rosrrt C. Bran, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned do petition you in favor 
of the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) which would 
prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of alcoholic beverage advertising 
In newspapers, periodicals, etc., and its 
broadcasting over radio and TV. We under- 
stand this bill is to receive a hearing before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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Committee on May 19-21. We ask that you 
use your influence in favor of this bill and 
that you vote for the Bryson bill when it 
comes before the House. We respectfully 
ask that you present this petition to the 
House and have a note made of it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Warren B. Moyer, Virginia Craig Moyer, 
Grace L. Peck, Ida Mae Stiff, Blanche 
Baumgartner, Lura A. Melton, Lula B. 
Ingles, Minnie Ethel Smith, Bertha 
Mabe, Dorothy A. Powell, G. P. Size- 
more, Nitro; Georgia M. Brothers; 
Minnie V. Brewer, Dorothy M. Hudson, 
Clarence W. Hudson, Ina Sheets, Agnes 
O. Burdette, Mrs. Fay Gandee, Chloe 
Payne, A. W. Milhorn, Nitro; John C. 
Jarvis, South Charleston; Lillie Mc- 
Coy, Ruth Viola Knight, M. A. Ruther- 
ford, Mrs. N. L. Gentry, N. L. Gentry, 
Arilda Sublette, Myrtie Lanham, Hilda 
Pearl McCallister, Gladys Meadors, 
Virginia Alderson, Marie Trout, Grace 
O. Draper, Lon Jackson Esteppe; Jr., 
Ruby Esteppe, Marie Dye, E. W. Dye, 
Franuline Goodall, Johnny B. Goodall, 
Mrs. John Santrock, Belle Dodrill, John 
F. Santrock, John F. Sheets, S. L. Bur- 
dette, Edith S. Sublette. Harvey A. 
Sublette, Ora Florence Eastes, Leon 
Eastes, Ella Marguerite Grover, Frank 
E. Grover, Nitro. 


Armed Forces Coddling of Athletes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
vigorous editorial from the sports pages 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune on 
the subject of coddling of athletes by 
the Armed Forces has just come to my 
attention, It was written by William 
McG. Keefe, sports editor of that news- 
paper, who, parenthetically, gave me my 
first newspaper job when I was still in 
high school. Bill Keefe's editorial strikes 
at the very heart of the situation. It 
is more the pity that other sportswriters 
in this country have not expressed them- 
selves in like manner. 

I have gotten the impression that in- 
stead of being eager to cooperate in 
bringing cases of coddling to the atten- 
tion of the people, a certain segment of 
the press in the sports area has been 
inclined to minimize the seriousness of 
the situation. 

In spite of this obstacle, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hess], who headed 
the investigating committee, has ren- 
dered a distinct service. It must also 
be stated for the Record that every 
expression of cooperation was received 
from the Army through its spokesman, 
General Powell. 

As a result of this investigation, a new 
monitoring system will be instituted by 
the Army in an effort to curtail a repeti- 
tion of such practices, which admittedly 
were the exception and not the rule, 
Even one exception, however, is repre- 
hensible as evidenced in the case of 
Sugar Ray Robinson. 

This case smells as much now as it 
did 10 years ago, 
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And if “Sugar Ray” Robinson thinks 
an injustice has been done him, he has 
within his power the opportunity to 
right that wrong. 

All “Sugar Ray” Robinson has to do 
is ask to appear before the committee 
and tell his story. 

If he thinks the record does him an 
injustice and does not present his case 
in its true and taudry light, all he has 
to do is to ask for his record to be 
given public clearance by the Army. He 
alone holds the key to this situation, 
The Army, under the regulations, can- 
not and will not release his record, un- 
less given permission to do so by the 
individual himself, in this instance, 
“Sugar Ray” Robinson. 

I personally do not believe he will ask 
or give permission to have his record 
released to the public because I have a 
deep feeling that such public airing 
would make the whole mess smell far 
more rotten than at the moment. 

Anyway here is what one sports editor, 
Bill Keefe, thinks about the situation: 

VIEWING THE NEWS 
(By Bill Keefe) 
CODDLING AND DISLOYALTY 

For the sake of the gallant and loyal boys 
whose bodies either lie in far-away South 
Pacific, European, or Korean graves, or whose 
remains were brought home, many times to 
widowed mothers; for the sake of the thou- 
sands of hopelessly crippled men who must 
go through life bearing crosses that include 
want and torture; for the sake of the mil- 
lions of courageous and upstanding young 
Americans who served their country; let it 
be hoped that Eppe Hésxert and other deter- 
mined and courageous Congressmen and 
Senators push the coddling of athletes by 
Army and Navy to the limit. A prison term 
at hard labor would not be severe enough 
for the slackers who shirked duty to the 
country that takes such good care of them, 
or for the brass, however high, that either 
winked at or boldly perpetrated this 
coddling. 

Several weeks ago Look magazine carried 
an article about a young soldier who had 
been sentenced to face a firing squad because 
he had refused to shoot a firearm at the 
enemy though he sald he gladly would face 
enemy fire or do anything else that he could. 
He did not desert; did not even go AWOL, 
And he stepped into the unknown with the 
courage of his convictions, his only request 
being: “Please shoot straight." All the top 
brass“ approved his execution. 

Yet here was a boxing champion—a great 
fighter possessing a perfect physique—who_ 
deserted, was brought back, forgiven and 
finally given an honorable discharge. 
“Sugar Foot" Ray Robinson, a Negro boxer 
who has been acclaimed one of the best 
fighters in modern ring history, did that; 
his act was covered up, he was pronounced 
“emotionally unfit” for military service and 
honorably discharged so that now he can 
avall himself of all the privileges of veterans’ 
care, 

There were scores and scores of others— 
most of them white men—besides Robinson 
and the big Negro Wulle Mays. Their “cod- 
dling” certainly cannot be pleasing to a 
mother whose only son was called into serv- 
ice, a mother who felt her boy must go to 
the defense of the Nation. 

Robinson's case will take lots of explain- 
ing. The American Boxing Association's 
policy committee was holding a meeting in 
New York at the time Robinson jumped off 
a Navy ship and deserted. Mattes, 
chairman of the Louisiana State Athletic 
Commission at the time, was on this com- 
mittee and he said the military police not 
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Only rounded Robinson up but, when he 
resisted arrest, beat him to a pulp. 

That wasn’t what got Robinson excused 
from military duty, however. He simply did 
not choose to fight, like that young Michigan 
Conscientious objector written up in Look— 
and who was shot by a firing squad. 

Little will come of this investigation I 
guess. When you think of how the “snooze” 
job at Pearl Harbor was smoothed out and 
how the many blunders of top “brass” were 
brushed aside with the explanation “they are 
expendable" (meaning the loyal young 
Americans who were victims of these blun- 
ders), you can’t hope to see justice done on 
behalf of the dead or maimed heroes who 
fought for these fair-haired wards of the 
“brass.” Under the theory that brass“ can 
do no wrong, the “coddling” cases will be 
buried quickly, but not in honor as were 
S0 many thousands of loyal young Americans 
Who were not lucky enough to be coddled“ 
Athletes, 


Some Views on Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, juvenile 
delinquency is a major problem in this 
Nation. It is interesting and valuable 
to hear the views on this problem of Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, the able Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the editorial views of the Courier-Post, 
of Camden, N. J. 

I include an editorial which appeared 
in the Courier-Post on May 1, 1954: 

J. Encar HOOVER'S VIEWS ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

J. Edgar Hoover, who is in a position to 
Speak authoritatively, shares the belief of 
many other experts that the alarming in- 
Crease in juvenile delinquency and crime in 
this country is basically due to parental 
failure. 

The Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation was asked this question among 
12 in an interview by William K. Hutchinson, 
Washington correspondent of International 
News Service, which the Courier-Post printed 
Thursday: 

“Ia juvenile delinquency in many in- 
Stances adult delinquency?” 

“Most emphatically,” was Hoover's reply. 

e parents have the basic responsibilities 
Of teaching their children to be good citi- 
Zens. They know the child best—his in- 
terests, desires, and weaknesses. They must 
See that he learns to obey the law, respects 
the rights of others, and behaves as a good 
Citizen. 

“All too often parents abdicate this re- 
Sponsibility—that is today one of the great 
tragedies of American life. The home be- 
Comes merely a place to sleep, eat a few 
bites or change clothes. No longer is it a 
Center of living and learning.” 

Hooyer does not contend that parents 
alone have the responsibility for making 
Bood citizens out of their children. Respon- 
Sibility also is shared by the schools, 
Churches civic organizations and law en- 
forcement agencies. But, he insists, the 
primary responsibility is on the parents: 

Nothing can replace the warm understand- 
ing, companionship and guidance of a father 
Or mother.” 

Overcrowded and handicapped in other re- 

Spects as they are, Hoover says, the schools 
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are not able to do all they should in com- 
batting juvenile delinquency. He thinks 
law enforcement officers generally are doing 
good work in this field, and that the Nation 
owes a great debt of gratitude to those who 
conduct programs designed to prevent delin- 
quency. 

Youth-serving agencies, according to 
Hoover, are doing magnificent work and 
without them he shudders to think what the 
delinquency rate would be. What we need 
is many more such agencies, he says, better 
supported financially. 

Juvenile vandals—those who destroy and 
damage property—are dealt with too leni- 
ently in most cases, Hoover believes. 

“They are more than potential delin- 
quents,” he says. “They are actual delin- 
quents. Vandalism is a serious problem, es- 
pecially the tearing up of school property, 
defacing churches, etc. To regard such 
actions as ‘children's play’ or the ‘outlet of 
youthful energy’ is to be highly unrealistic. 

“Much delinquency, I am sure, could be 
prevented if the youngster knew he would 
have to face the consequences. Many times 
juveniles count on being released because of 
some technicality of the law because they 
are so young or for just one more chance.’ ” 

Parents should be compelled to pay for 
vandalism committed by their children, in 
Hoover's opinion, both in the interest of jus- 
tice and as to what would be a most effective 
means of instilling the proper sense of par- 
ental responsibility in them. 

“I venture to say such a requirement 
would change the attitude of many parents,” 
the FBI Chief comments, and in this as in 
other opinions expressed in this interview 
he undoubtedly is on solid ground. 

The Courier-Post is glad to note once more 
Hoover speaks out for the policy followed by 
this newspaper on the subject of publishing 
the names of juvenile offenders, which is a 
controversial question in the press through- 
out the country at this time. 

“While the wayward child who makes his 
first mistake should be treated with under- 
standing,” Hoover says, “I have come to the 
view that there has been too much coddling. 

“Perhaps if the newspapers in the more 
serious cases were to start publishing the 
names of delinquents and their parents, the 
power of public opinion would have a salu- 
tary effect.” 

That closely coincides with the Courier- 
Post's opinion and policy on the question. 

While the majority of American news- 
papers at present may pursue the opposite 
policy, we believe that eventually they will 
come to see that it works more harm than 
good and will swing round to our way of 
thinking. 


Newsday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
immediately after World War II the 
principal daily newspaper in the First 
Congressional District of New York, 
Newsday, was a relatively small and, out- 
side of the area, unknown newspaper. In 
8 years this paper has risen to the top of 
the journalistic family. After having 
been awarded the Pulitzer prize for meri- 
torious public service on Monday last, 
May 3, Newsday now finds itself in the 
Hall of Fame of journalism, 
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Newsday earned this great honor for 
having exposed a racketeer, for having 
presented to the public the evils of an 
unscrupulous labor boss now serving his 
prison sentence. This newspaper has 
done & public service in many other 
fields. Its editorial policy has consist- 
ently defended the rights of free men. 
It is actively fighting to preserve the 
dignity of man in its present struggle 
against vicious legislative abuses. It has 
attempted to give Long Island daily news 
coverage from Montauk Point through 
Queens County. It has been successful. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the membership 
of the House would be interested in this 
newspaper's editorial following notifica- 
tion of its Pulitzer prize award; 

THE PULITZER PRIZE 


The Pulitzer prize is the greatest honor 
that can be bestowed on a newspaper or & 
newspaperman, It is the one award above 
all others that means a newspaper has ful- 
filled its obligation to its readers. We are 
profoundly grateful that Newsday has won 
the Pulitzer prize for meritorious public 
service. It is recognition of 4 years of work, 
frustration, and final success in ridding Long 
Island of William C. DeKoning. 

The Pulitzer prize is awarded each year to 
the newspaper which is considered to best 
fill the requirements of the late Joseph Pul- 
itzer, who was, until his death in 1911, pub- 
lisħer of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 
New York World. Pulitzer described his ideal 
for a paper as “an institution that should 
always fight for progress and reform, never 
tolerate injustice or corruption, always fight 
demagogs of all parties, never belong to 
any party, always oppose privileged classes 
and public plunderers, never lack sympathy 
with the poor, always remain devoted to the 
public welfare, never be satisfied with 
merely printing news, always be drastically 
independent, never be afraid to attack wrong, 
whether by predatory piutocracy or predatory 
poverty.” 

The awards established by the terms of 
his will also provided for the establishment 
of a school of journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity. They are awarded annually by the 
trustees of the university, on the recommen- 
dation of a group of topflight journalists. 

Newsday proudly joins the distinguished 
company that includes the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the Baltimore Sun, the Milwaukee 
Journal, the New York Times, the Chicago 
Dally News, the Los Angeles Times, and the 
Atlanta Constitution. 

COOPERATIVE EFFORT 

No one person at Newsday can be cited 
for the prize. It was the result of years of 
cooperative effort on the part of many mem- 
bers of the writing, editing, photographic, 
and art staffs. Some of those who share in 
our honor have left Newsday for other jobs. 
Some, like the writer of the first series on 
the life of Willlam DeKoning, had to remain 
anonymous at the time because of the danger 
of physical reprisal. 

But if anyone can be singled out above the 
others, it is Managing Editor Alan Hathway. 
The nomination for the award was made in 
the name of Alan Hathway and staff, and 
there it rightly belongs. Hathway spent 
more hours, more effort, more energy on the 
story than any other Newsday member. It 
was he who was cited by David Holman, 
DeKoning's attorney, as the man most re- 
sponsible for DeKoning's downfall. 

Alan Hathway, however, is the first to re- 
alize that his efforts could not have succeeded 
without the courage and persistence of the 
staff. 

We are proud of both. We trust that 
our pridefulness will not make us pompous 
or fat cat. 
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You our readers will be the final Judges of 
that. And if perchance we start sounding 
boastful, please give us our comeuppance. 

We will have deserved it. 

In the meantime— Oh, what a wonderful 
day.” 


Bagley and Shevlin, Minn., Businessmen 
Support Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the busi- 
nessmen of Bagley. and Shevlin, Minn., 
in support of parity prices for farmers. 

This is another resolution in the long 
series of statements of support for farm- 
ers by businessmen in communities 
throughout my district. Our people 
know that the towns and villages cannot 
prosper when the farmers are impover- 
ished, and it is indeed a tribute to the 
great cooperative spirit of the people of 
the area which I have the honor to rep- 
resent to have so many testimonials of 
support for farmers by businessmen and 
townspeople. 

It is also gratifying to me to know 
that so many citizens, in addition to 
farmers, are supporting my effort to get 
at least 90 percent parity, with our aim 
at 100 percent parity for farm products. 

The resolution adopted by the Bagley 
and Shevlin, Minn., business and profes- 
sional people as it appeared in the Farm- 
ers Independent of Bagley, Minn., on 
March 11, 1954, follows: 

PARITY FoR THE FARMERS 

Being the State of Minnesota is a majority 
agricultural State, the businessmen of this 
village feel that it is most perative that 
we work side by side with those attempting 
to maintain a farm program which will 
enrich and develop the agricultural activi- 
ties wherever they are a major Industry or 
source of livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusions, we, the 
following businessmen of this village, re- 
solved that we go on record condemning any 
effort on the part of any Congressman, the 
Department of Agriculture, or any agency for 
attempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
gram affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress shall not 
only maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall 
try to establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities. We do not favor any 
tendency toward flexibility of price support, 
but urge Congress to maintain a production 
control which is necessary in order to have 
stabilized price support, 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuincly sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the producer, 
which shall be based on industry, security, 
and individual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions, 

Michels Tavern, Art Michel; N. A. Larson 

e N. A. Larson; G. V. Swanson, 
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dentist; L. B. Hartz Store, M. A. Offerdahl; 
American Legion, Nels Herman; Community 
Locker Co-op, Art Brustad; Bagley Co-op 
Creamery Co., Chester Transeth, manager; 
Bagley Cleaners, Bud Berg. owner. 

Clearwater County Co-op Trucking Associ- 
ation, O. A. Brown, manager; Bagley Mercan- 
tile Co., I. Lee, manager; Martins Drugstore, 
F. Martin, owner; Goodnough Grill, J. B. 
Goodnough, owner; Bagley Bakery, Lowell 
McDougall; Fashion Shoppe, Alma Amund- 
son; Chris and Olive Solee, Solee's Cafe; Dud- 
ley-Beaver Garage; Anderson Pure Oli Serv- 
ice; Kenneth Cease, Kenny's Sales and Sery- 
ice; Amundson Motor Co., Art Amundson. 

Bagley Implement Co., Jonas Jonson; Cen- 
tral Co-op Bookkeeping Service, C. S. Bru- 
stad; Joe’s Corner Tavern, Fred Huwe; Bagley 
Co-op Co., E. L. Prestemon, manager; Bag- 
ley Co-op Oil Association, Art Hopke, man- 
ager; Walker's Welding Shop, James Walker; 
David F. Edgar Machine Shop; Aune Motor 
Co., Melvin Aune; Everhart Bros.; Wilcox 
Lumber Co., G. E. Lebeda; Hank's Shoe Shop; 
Bagley Trading Post, W. M. Bertholf. 

Nelson Upholstery, Norman J. Nelson; 
Honstad Implement Co. O. O. Honstad; 
Galli Home and Farm Store, Gari Galli; 
Lewy's Toggery, L. A. Vik; Lillegaard's Super 
Valu, J. Lillegaard; Pederson. Drug Store, A. 
G. Pederson; H. C, Peterson Hardware, H. C. 
Peterson; Lundmark's Cafe, L. R. Holm- 
gren; Merseth Clothing, J. P. Merseth; Mil- 
ler's Barber Shop, George Miller; Hi-Way 
Store, Ed Spencer; Wolhowe Cash Market, 
Lawrence G. Wolhowe; Jasperson Chevrolet 
Co., Art Jasperson. 

Olsons Meat Market, H. W. Olson; Bor- 
gerding Timber Co., N. Borgerding; Thor- 
beck's Standard Service, Dave Thorbeck; 
Coast-to-Coast Store, Andy Person; Gesell 
Concrete Block Co., Wm. Gesell; clerk of dis- 
trict court, John O. Hanson; register of 
deeds, H. Slaastuen; county highway en- 
gineer, Fred Harrison; land commissioner, 
Elmer Walde; county treasurer, Virgil Hill; 
county auditor, Geo. D. Allen; county as- 
sessor, R. S. Craig; county Judge of probate, 
Melvin T. Anderson; county sheriff, Melvin 
P. Brustad; county superintendent of 
schools, Mae B. Barness; county veterans’ 
service office, Geo. W. Anderson; county 
attorney, O, E. Lewis. 

Shevlin: Ray Hines liquor store; Kivisto 
Repair Shop; Velaski Store; C. J. Paulson, 
general store; Larry's Standard Service; 
Heden & Wilde Garage; Gordon's Service Sta- 
tion; Almas Coffee Shop; Gordon Cafe; Theo. 
E. Olson, Farmers Co-op Creamery; Geo, 
Kirkeby, locker operator; P. E, Bromaghin, 
Shevlin Liquor Store; Even Ekre, livestock 
dealer; R. C. Hershey, gas-station operator; 
Genne Philp, road contractor; Hank's Barber 
Shop; F. Duphorn, depot agent. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U, 5, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
Tating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committce 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof. together 
with a statement from the Publie Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 143, p. 1928). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p: 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Recorn, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
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OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and 
Clements. . 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson, 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders. Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs, 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Burke. i 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Hoey, Kerr, Frear, and Long. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs, 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Hum- 
hrey, Jackson, Kennedy, Symington, and 
on, 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Smathers, Clements, Jackson, and Daniel. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 
Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, Dutt, Purtell, 
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Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
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nings, and McClellan, 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Murray, Hill, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. 
Johnston of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, 
Monroney, Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
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Committee on Rules and Administration 
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What Is Money? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» the text 
of an address entitled “What Is Money?” 
delivered by Harold B. Wess, professor 
of business administration and retailing, 
American University, Washington, D. C., 
before the Chesapeake Chapter of Rob- 
ert Morris Associates in Washington, 
D. C., on May 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


Wart Is Moner? 
(By Harold B. Wess) 

In my opinion, inflation is still the No. 1 
threat to our economy and our way of life. 
We could have runaway inflation if the Gov- 
ernment should continue to spend more than 
it gets. This could come about by printing 
or by borrowing bank credit for which no 
corresponding goods are made available, 
Lenin is reported to have made the now 
famous statement that the surest way to 
destroy the capitalist free-enterprise system 
was to "debauch the currency,” to wreck the 
monetary system upon which it depends. 

For almost a quarter of a century we have 
been doing our best to fulfill Lenin's wish. 
Some of it was not of our own making; we 
fought one and a half wars during which 
time we created a supply of money for things 
that were ultimately destroyed. We have the 
money, but not the things. 

We are, however, responsible for lots of 
money created for sheer waste, and that is 
criminal, and could result in national suicide. 
This debasing of our currency, started over 
20 years ago, has taken such root in our 
thinking about money that even a conserva- 
tive government such as we have now finds 
it extremely difficult to reverse the trend. 
In fact, an administration that would at- 
tempt to follow through on an honest but 
Painful process of currency stabilization 
would risk its political life, because cur- 
rency debasers are ready and willing with 
a promise of a money handout. Politicians 
have learned that money can be created 
faster than goods and money makes votes. 
Printing money is now one of the world’s 
lastest growing industries, and sloppy think- 
ing about money has become a characteristic 
of our times. 

We ought to take warning from what hap- 
pened to European countries which adopted 
the expedient of financing heavy government 
expenditures by, in effect, printing money. 
Serious inflation resulted with social and 
Political disorders and collapse. 

A Senator and two economists recently 
made public statements that the current 
economic adjustment is due to the attempted 
hard money policy of the present adminis- 
tration. I doubt that any business failed to 
Prosper because it had to pay one-half per- 
cent more for the use of money or that a cus- 
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tomer did not buy her dream house because 
she had to pay an additional half percent 
for her money. 

Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, the eminent 
economist, stated in the New York Times on 
April 11, “The drop in production has been 
mainly due to the shift from building up 
inventories to leveling off inventories * * » 
people have more money to spend now than 
last year, Much light will be shed on the 
present recession * * * by understanding 
why consumers are spending such a small 
part of their income after taxes.” In the 
same article Professor Slichter has this to 
say about deficit financing, "Deficit financ- 
ing, whether it results from tax reduction or 
increased spending tends to expand the 
money supply. Unless, contrary action is 
taken at an appropriate later time, the final 
result is a permanent dilution of the cur- 
rency.” 

This point of view is also well stated by 
Beardsly Ruml: “Much as we want a fiscal 
policy that will help us to get and hold a 
high level of prosperity, much as we want 
high production and high employment, we 
do not want a fiscal policy that would de- 
preciate the value of the dollar. We do not 
want any funny money, rubber checks, or 
trillion-mark notes. We want a sound cur- 
rency, a stable dollar, a unit of value that 
we can count on, money that will be worth 
tomorrow what it is today—a medium of 
exchange that we can put our savings in, 
make contracts and leases in, do business in. 
We want to be sure that our money is good, 
that we can buy things with it at something 
like today's prices, today, tomorrow, and in 
the years to come.” 

The FHA scandal, and the RFC scandal be- 
fore that, are tragic examples of the immoral 
climate that we have created by the belief 
that the sheer handing out of money will 
bring prosperity. Because FHA loans were 
made on evaluations considerably above ac- 
tual cost of construction apartment house 
tenants are now paying a higher rent. The 
excessive rent paid by the tenants is similar 
to an inflationary increase in the price of a 
commodity. Money in the hands of bureau- 
crats, like power in the hands of bureaucrats, 
corrupts. 

Once deficit spending becomes part of our 
way of life it creates powerful vested inter- 
ests which demand the continuance of this 
deficit spending under all conditions. Adam 
Smith once said, “What is prudence in the 
conduct of every private family can scarce 
be folly in that of a great kingdom.” We 
certainly should not tolerate the handling of 
money in the affairs of our Nation in a man- 
ner which would cause us to frown upon 
such conduct in the affairs of an individual. 
I recently heard a radio commentator char- 
acterize some of our Congressmen as “dol- 
lar-minded, penny-pinching.” All I can say 
is that we should have more of the dollar- 
minded, penny-pinching” Congressmen in 
our midst, 

Inflation has a great appeal; inflation is 
the opium of the people; inflation rests on 
the error of confusing money with wealth, 
and, again to quote Adam Smith who said 
two centuries ago, “That wealth consists in 
money, or in gold and silver is a popular no- 
tion which naturally arises from the double 
function of money, as the instrument of 
commerce, and as the measure of value 
to grow rich is to get money; and wealth and 
money, in short, are, in common language, 
considered as in every respect synonymous.” 


Wealth consists in the things we make and 
use, such as the food we grow and eat; the 
clothes we wear, the railroads we build and 
use, the factories producing ships, planes, 
automobiles, the churches and schools we 
build. The TV sets and books which adorn 
the houses we live in—that is the real wealth 
of the country. This is true now, and was 
true thousands of years ago when Aristotle 
observed, “The real wealth of a nation is not 
money but the productive powers of land 
and labor.” 

Money is simply a tool for measuring real 
wealth but it is not wealth in itself. It is 
important to grasp this concept in order 
to understand money. Even gold is not 
wealth if it is impossible to exchange it 
for things we need. King Midas who was able 
to turn everything to gold with a touch of 
his hand, found himself starving because he 
could not eat gold. A million dollars in 
itself is not wealth. It is only wealth if you 
can exchange it for something useful. Dur- 
ing World War II when civilian cars were not 
being produced, no amount of money could 
procure a new car. 

Along with the funny money philosophy 
goes the concept that the Government must 
guarantee prosperity to every group in our 
economy whether it be business, labor, or 
farmer. This goes contrary to the funda- 
mental ethics of our society under which we 
believe that the individual makes his own 
prosperity. Along with this funny-money 
philosophy goes the belief that you can get 
something for nothing and that you can 
spend more than you have and still remain 
solvent. 

The parable is still a very good form of 
teaching so let us see what we can learn 
from the following two stories: 

An officer visited a foreign port some years 
ago. Knowing his usual bad luck at the 
races, he took the precaution of leaving a 
$20 bill with the bartender of the hotel be- 
fore he went to the racetrack. The bar- 
tender put the $20 bill in the cash register 
and shortly thereafter went off duty. The 
proprietor of the hotel took the bartender’s 
place and seeing the $20 bill in the register 
decided to use it to pay the liquor dealer. 
When the liquor dealer received the $20 bill 
he paid his tailor. The tallor paid the doctor 
with the same $20 bill and the doctor, re- 
siding at the same hotel, was so delighted 
with the unexpected promptness of payment 
that he turned the $20 bill over to the hotel 
as part payment of his rent. Thus the $20 
bill found its way back to the cash register. 
When the officer returned from the races he 
claimed the $20 bill from the bartender and 
upon receiving it, tore it to pieces. “Hey,” 
said the horrified bartender, don't do that.” 
“It’s alright,” answered the officer, “I was 
just told it’s counterfeit.” 

Here is the other story. Once upon a time, 
England, France, and the United States each 
had a large supply of gold bars. When one 
country shipped more merchandise than it 
imported from a particular country, the 
practice was to pay the difference in gold 
bars. These were usually shipped to the 
creditor country. After a time the three 
countries decided that shipping gold back 
and forth, using a lot of valuable space on 
ships, was both cumbersome and expensive. 
They agreed to take all the gold the United 
States, Britain, and France had and ship it to 
a small isiand in the Pacific for safe keeping. 
They arranged the gold bars in three piles— 
one for each country. They engaged a na- 
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tive who lived on the island who could 
barely read and write but knew enough to 
transfer the gold bars from one pile to an- 
other as directed. If a transaction was such 
that Britain owed half a million dollars’ 
worth of gold to the United States, the na- 
tive took this amount of bars from Britain's 
pile and placed it on the pile of the United 
States, and this completed the transaction. 

As the transactions between the three 
countries continued, the native periodically 
received slips of paper directing him to 
transfer gold from one pile to the other. 
Once a year representatives from each of the 
three nations visited the island to check 
whether the quantity of gold in each pile 
corresponded with their own records. They 
would report to their respective nations that 
everything was in order. 

One year the three representatives came 
to make their annual inspection; but—no 
island. There had occurred a volcanic erup- 
tion and the island, gold, and native were all 
sunk in the bottom of the ocean. They did 
not know what to do. If they announced to 
the world that all the gold was gone, it 
would create a world panic. So, after delib- 
eration, they agreed to report that every- 
thing was in order, that each pile of gold 
had the number of bars in accordance with 
the record. And so France, Britain, and 
the United States continued to send little 
slips of paper, keeping the same records, and 
business went on as usual. Billions of dol- 
lars worth of business continued to be trans- 
acted in the belief that the gold was being 
properly allocated, but actually there was no 
gold—only faith. 

These two parables dramatically teach us 
the vital lesson that fundamentally money 
is faith—faith in the ethics of the managers 
of our money. 

Money, as we all know, was not always 
gold, silver, or paper. There was a period be- 
fore modern money evolved when people 
bartered things in exchange for other things 
and services. A story is told of a Parisian 
concert singer who entertained on a far off 
island and was paid with pigs, turkeys, 
chickens, tropical fruits, etc. This seems 
funny to us, but even today, there are places 
in this country where the doctor is still paid 
for his professional services in chickens, 
eggs, and other dally essentials. 

Before the Revolutionary War, it was not 
unusual for students to pay their tuition 
with a cow. This is what is known as a 
pecuniary transaction in a yery literal sense. 
the word pecuniary comes from the word 
pecunia which is Latin for money. It is 
derived from the word pecus which means 
cattle. This would seem to indicate that 
money traces itself back to cattle as a 
medium of exchange. 

In 1618, the Governor of the Colony of 
Virginia ordered that tobacco should be 
valued at the rate of three shillings for the 
pound weight, In other words, tobacco be- 
came a medium of exchange. At different 
times in our country’s history, sugar, racoon 
skins, a gallon of peach brandy, and other 
commodities were usod as money or a 
medium of exchange. 

From June 1932 to June 1952 the money 
supply of the United States increased 500 
percent and wholesale prices rose 167 per- 
cent. If our country did not have the great 
productive capacity we are blessed with, wa 
could by now have runaway inflation. But 
eyen our great productive capacity could not 
produce the goods and services as fast as we 
were able to create a supply of money and 
that is why our savings have lost half of their 
purchasing power. In spite of pious ration- 
alization, the fact is that we are far from 
having achieved a stable dollar and the test 
is that the real value of the dollar has been 
going only one way—down. We will have to 
use heroic measures to stop this trend. 
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There are those who say that If you dou- 
ble the supply of money without increasing 
the supply of goods and services—"“so what?” 
All it means is that everybody is using $2 
instead of $1 for all the goods they buy or 
sell. But not everyone is sitting around 
with land, buildings, machinery, Inventorles, 
etc. What about those who have made con- 
tracts for future delivery? What about those 
living on fixed income? What about those 
who paid a dollar in insurance and stand to 
get back a dollar worth only 50 cents? 

Subsidy handouts have become part of 
our funny money philosophy. Our Govern- 
ment is now running a large butter cartel 
by holding 264 million pounds of butter in 
storage with the result that millions of con- 
sumers are being forced to pay more for it. 
The Government is now paying to store 
three quarters of a billion bushels of corn 
that might well be used to produce cheaper 
pork, Through this money support handout 
we create the curious anomaly that corn in 
the warehouse is a surplus while corn for 
feed is scarce. Actually what the Govern- 
ment is doing is to tax successful private 
business in order to support unsuccessful 
private business. 

Inflation brings benefits for a short time 
to favored groups at the expense of others. 
In the long run it brings disaster to the 
whole community. The Government inflates 
the currency when it begins to borrow and 
spend for nonproductive purposes. Thus it 
increases the credit currency without in- 
creasing an equivalent amount of goods and 
services. Increasing the money supply as a 
result of borrowing by governments, has 
been a fundamental factor in causing price 
increases and runaway inflations throughout 
the history of the world. 

A government cannot keep piling up debt 
indefinitely because it will ultimately result 
in bankruptcy. Adam Smith observed, 
“When national debts have once become ac- 
cumulated to a certain degree, there is scarce, 
I believe, a single instance of their having 
been fairly and completely paid. The libera- 
tion of the public revenue, if it has ever been 
brought about at all, has always been 
brought about by a bankruptcy; sometimes 
by an avowed one, but always by a real one, 
though frequently by a pretended one.” 

We have a tendency to use the words “hard 
money,” “easy money,” and “soft money” 
too loosely. There are degrees of “hard,” 
“soft,” and “easy.” For instance, gold 1s 
hard; so is cast iron. Gold has no give to it. 
Cast iron is hard but only on the surface. 
Crack cast iron and it wil break. Many 
government-controlled currencies that ap- 
pear hard on the surface will crack with the 
first jar in the economy. Rubber is soft and 
that is where we get the concept of the 
“rubber dollar.” I prefer, when talking 
about money, to think of it in terms of 
leather, which does not stretch as readily 
as rubber but has more give to it than gold. 

We know that so long as most of our exist- 
ing national debt is in the hands of banks, 
we have the bases for currency and credit 
expansion that is inflationary. Let us get 
a substantial part of the existing national 
debt into the hands of the savers at an at- 
tractive, competitive interest rate. 

We must take the management of money 
and credit out of the realm of politics. The 
time has come—we are at another crossroads. 
In 1008, as part of the aftermath of the dis- 
astrous panic of 1907, the National Monetary 
Commission was established. Let us now 
again appoint a board of experts who would 
be commissioned to make a complete study 
of our money and credit structure. It is 
not too late yet to reexamine all inflationary 
acts and practices of the last 25 years. Let 
this board recommend policies that will sta- 
bilize our dollar and reverse the trend toward 
inflation and an ever-rising public debt. 


May 12 
Development of Visual Teaching Aids 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Thomas Fowler Post, No. 169, 
American Legion, Wichita Falls, Tex., is 
sponsoring a national competition to 
stimulate the development of visual 
teaching aids in our schools. 

The Thomas Fowler Post has an entry 
of its own and is challenging all comers. 

Details of the competition are set 
forth in an article sent to me recently by 
Frank E. Williams, adjutant of the post. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Thomas Fowler Post, No. 169, Ameri- 
can Legion, Wichita Falls, Tex., like many 
other such units, is named for a fine young 
American who fell in foreign service during 
World War II. It is dedicated to rendering 
every possible service to improve the pros- 
pects of every American boy and girl for 
fruitful long life. For that reason, this 
group turned its attention recently to a new 
method of teaching arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary grades of Wichita Falls, Tex., public 
schools, and promptly voted to sponsor a 
national contest to reveal or stimulate the 
development of similar methods in any cur- 
ricular subject, in other American com- 
munities. 

What the Thomas Fowler Post discovered 
in the Wichita Falls Schools is the Attaboy 
Puzzle Game. Its author is Arvil Davis, a 
teacher in the elementary grade schools of 
Wichita Falls since 1937, save for 2 years as 
a staff sergeant with the United States Air 
Transport Command in Africa. He applied 
himself first to a device by which children 
could master their basic number combina- 
tions, quickly, surely—and pleasantly, In- 
terested in testing the value of his system he 
arranged for a contest. The approximately 
30 pupils in one of his classes were pitted 
against a selected group of like number in 
another school—one, in fact, in which the 
inherent IQ would be notably higher than 
in his group. The latter group tackled the 
assignment by the customary methods. 
Over a given period, the Davis class using 
the Attaboy method scored a decisive victory. 

The Attaboy Puzzle Games consist of a 
series of board puzzles similar to jigsaw— 
one each for addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction, and division. Each board con- 
tains 24 basic problems using different pos- 
sible combinations of numbers zero through 
nine. The cutout pleces bear the answers 
to the problems thus posed. Only the cor- 
rect answer will fit the opening under each 
problem. Mistakes, therefore, are impossi- 
ble. The game may be played by one per- 
son, working against time in completion of 
the four boards. Or it may be played by as 
many as four in mutual competition. The 
player first completing the board first as- 
signed him wins the first round. The boards 
are rotated so that each player has worked 
each of the four boards—when the final 
winner can be determined. The secret of it 
is, according to its creator, that “children 
learn very quickly that ‘six times seven is 
42’ when it means winning or losing a game.” 
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Davis put the Attaboy Puzzle Games into 
Production in attractive contrasting colors, 
using the garage at his home as factory and 

* warehouse. Soon production of boards was 
assigned to a commercial plant, printing to 
a printing firm. Davis continues to direct a 
circulation and distribution. Attaboy has 
been distributed in 29 of this country's 
States, more than 20,000 sets have been sold, 
and production in increasing. 

To this impressive exhibit, the Thomas 
Fowler Post responded quickly, It's possible 
no way will ever be found to make castor oil 
easy to take,” they observed, “put anyway, 
this solves a problem in primary arithmetic. 
Purthermore, they observed, an increase of 
100 to 200 percent in elementary grade school 
enroliment is a certainty for the next few 
years—scholastic censuses have proved it. 

Davis’ angle was equally practical. “Prac- 
tically everyone more than 5 years old has 
to work with arithmetic, at least in some de- 
gree, the rest of his life. That's a long time 
to dislike doing something that can be fun.” 

This is why the Thomas Fowler Post has 
come up with $250 in cash prizes to be 
awarded through national channels for the 
three best visual teaching aids in any field 
of elementary education—$150 for first, $75 
for second, and $25 for third place. 

Any one wishing to enter this competition 
is asked to submit the plan and explanation 
of his device to the president of his own State 
Teachers Association, or directly to the 
Thomas Fowler American Legion Post, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. Submitted ideas then 
will be turned over to the president of the 
National Education Association. It will be 
Suggested that he confer with the American 
Toy Manufacturers Association's Toy Guid- 
ance Committee, and then set up a commit- 
tee of judges who will have full authority to 
name the three winners. 

Will the Davis Attaboy Games be entered? 
They certainly will—and with the full sup- 
port of the sponsoring post. After all, it's 
Texan. But that will have nothing to do 
with adjudication of results. What the 
‘Thomas Fowler Post is doing, in fact, is lay- 
ing down the Texas cards, face up, on the 
table and is saying to all educators of the 
Nation: “Shower down. Let's see who's got 
the best plans for helping our youngsters 
de the ornery parts of necessary school- 

g” 

Deadline for acceptance of entries by the 
Thomas Fowler Post, No. 169, in Wichita 
Falls, Tex., will be November 15, 1954. An- 
nouncement of results before January 30, 
1955, is promised. 


Corporal Dickenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
on the subject of Corporal Dickenson 
Which was published in the Somerset 
Daily American of May 6. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DICKENSON 

Cpl. Edward 8. Dickenson, who feared 
What would happen to him in the event of 
his returning to the United States and then 
Yielded to a stronger impulse to return, has 
Gotten his reward, 
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The Reds had told him what would hap- 
pen to him if he returned to the United 
States. Twenty-three other American sol- 
diers remained with the Reds rather than 
take the medicine, One other changed his 
mind later. 

Dickenson has been given 10 years at hard 
labor for his misdeeds. He was convicted 
of having spied on his fellow American pris- 
oners and worked the will of the Communists 
upon them, 

Twenty-two of the Americans who refused 
to return home at the time the armistice was 
proclaimed in Korea are yet with the Reds. 

The question before the court that tried 
Dickenson was difficult to answer. The evi- 
dence of his misdoings seems to have been 
convincing. But at a time when he could 
have escaped the prison sentences at hard 
labor, he repented of his sins and returned 
to the United States, 

The question is: 

Will the sentence imposed upon Dickenson 
deter other soldiers in like circumstances, 
perhaps in peril of their lives, from acting 
as Dickenson acted, or will it make service 
in the Armed Forces itself a penalty for 
something or other. 

There will be a variety of opinions among 
Dickenson's fellow Americans. 

The most likely foe American soldiers will 
face in the near future is the same sort 
that Dickenson faced. The so-called law of 
nations will have no influence upon that 
foe. Captives will face death, denying in- 
formation the foe desires, or refusing coop- 
eration with the enemy. 

It is certain that an American should not 
imperil the lives of his fellows to save his 
own life, but psychiatrists before the court 
martial attested that there are conditions 
under which a soldier placed in Dickenson's 
position loses the power to choose between 
right and wrong. 

The fact is that after hesitating, after 
tossing in his mind the question of return- 
ing home, Dickenson determined to throw 
himself upon the mercy of his fellow 
Americans. 

The mercy he got is 10 years in prison at 
hard labor and dishonorable discharge from 
the Army. 


Democratic Views on Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday. May 6, I addressed a meeting 
of the nationalities division of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the Vandenberg Room 
of the Capitol. Iask unanimous consent 
that my prepared remarks on that occa- 
sion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks or Hon. Hrunzur H. LEHMAN, OF 
New YORK, BEFORE THE NATIONALITIES 
DIVISION OF THE DEMOCRATI NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
It gives me much satisfaction to be at this 

luncheon meeting of the nationalities divi- 

sion of the Democratic National Committee. 

I am proud to be a vice chairman of that 

committee and to serve under the distin- 

guished leadership of my good friend, Sena- 
tor Green, and with my other colleagues of 
the Senate and House, 
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I need not tell those assembled here how 
deep is my concern for the welfare and the 
interests of all the nationalities groups in 
this country. They are, in composite, the 
breath and spirit of America. They give to 
America one of its special flavors which sets 
our country apart from all the other coun- 
tries of the world. 

Each nationality group has an interest in 
the country of Its birth or descent. Added 
up, those interests are the interests of the 
United States in the world at large—in a 
world of which we ere an integral part, in 
a world for whose welfare the United States 
of America bears a central responsibility. 

Today we, as Democrats but above all, as 
Americans, haye a growing apprehension 
concerning the direction of our International 
Policies. We have a deep anxiety for the 
peace and security of the free world. 

The strong unity of the free world which 
was forged during the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman 
is more dangerously strained today than at 
any time in our recent memory. And this 
is our greatest danger, in the face of the 
aggressive designs and purposes of the Com- 
munist world, 

It was claimed by spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration recently that the initiative in 
world affairs is now ours and that great 
advances have been made in the struggle 
against Communist imperialism. 

I wish with all my heart that this claim 
could be justified. But I fear it is not so. 
The march of recent events has shown this 
to be no more than a glib boast, unsup- 
ported by facts. 

Life is not so simple as that—for either 
one side or the other to claim the initiative. 

We face hard facts and a hard future, 
a dangerous future. We must pray for the 
leaders of our Government, thought they 
be of a different political party, an inspired 
guidance for the days ahead. Should they 
blunder badly, not only will Americans suf- 
fer equally, but the whole world will suffer, 
There is no political advantage in world 
catastrophe. 

On these preponderant issues of our for- 
eign policy, there is no Democratic Party 
line. There is only an American line—: 
what will best serve the cause of fredom, 
peace, justice, and security—for us and for 
all peoples. What policy will best restore 
the unity of the free world? What policy 
will best serve to hold freedom-loving men 
together in firm resistance to the rule of 
savagery and tyranny? 

There are no easy answers to these ques- 
tions, but the questions suggest their own 
answers. Whatever policy we pursue must 
answer these criteria. I do not think our 
present policies are calculated to meet these 
tests. 

While the immediate military and political 
policies with regard to Asia are first and 
foremost in our minds these days, there are 
other questions of policy closer to home, and 
more subject to our immediate control which 
we must not neglect or forget. 

Among these are policy questions of im- 
mediate concern to the nationality groups 
assembled here today. I am thinking, for 
instance, of our policy toward human rights, 
and our policy toward the crime of genocide, 

If the administration wants to convince 
peoples abroad of our sincerity in advocating 
the rights of all peoples, and in seeking the 
security of all peoples, whether they are in 
front of or behind the Iron Curtain, whether 
they are in Europe, in Asia, or in Africa— 
our Government should take a bolder stand 
in regard to human rights—in regard to the 
right of all peoples to aspire to freedom— 
freedom from colonialism, as well as free- 
dom from Communist tyranny. 

We should be advocating human rights in 
the United Nations, 
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We should be supporting, with whatever 
reservations are required, the human rights 
covenant, 

We should be advocating, at home and 
abroad the Genocide Convention, 

The surrender by this administration on 
the human rights front and on the Geno- 
cide Convention is one of the more shame- 
ful of our recent episodes. 

Only this week Moscow announced that 
the Soviet Government had ratified the 
Genocide Convention, What a grim paradox 
that the nation that stands indicted before 
the eyes of the world of the crime of geno- 
cide should ratify the Genocide Convention, 
while we who should be the accusers, in the 
name of those millions who have been mur- 
dered, stand silent. At least our Govern- 
ment is silent. 

The administration refuses to call on the 
leadership of the Senate to press for action 
on the Genocide Convention. The Genocide 
Convention is in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It was submitted to the Senate by 
President Truman, It is still pending— 
pigeonholed—and this administration and 
the Republican Party leadership in the Sen- 
ate refuse to take it out of that pigeonhole. 

The nationalities division of the Demo- 
cratic Party should and must, I believe, 
bring these points home again and again. 
Our party should ceaselessly advocate a 
change in policy in regard to this matter. 
We should bring home to every American 
citizen, and certainly to those with ties 
abroad, that the administration has sur- 
rendered to an isolationist wing within its 
own party, in throwing overboard the Human 
Rights Covenant and the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

Instead of meaningless words about libera- 
tion, which administration leaders first say 
and then retract, the administration should 
be assuring those behind the Iron Curtain— 
both the enslaved and the enslavers, both 
the persecuted and the perscutors—that the 
tyrants will be held to account for mass ex- 
termination of peoples and for mass oppres- 
sion of peoples, and that the oppressed may 
look to us to uphold and maintain their in- 
terests, and to strive for thelr freedom, in 
every practical way. 

There is still another policy in which I am 
vitally interested—and in which all of you 
are vitally interested—immigration and citi- 
gzenship. 

President Eisenhower promised time and 
again that he would seek a revision of the 
iniquitous McCarran-Walter Act. What has 
he done to fulfill that promise? What has 
his party done to carry out that pledge? The 
answer is nothing. Almost less than noth- 
ing. There are several bills before the Con- 
gress to revise the McCarran-Walter Act— 
one a comprehensive bill—the so-called 
Lehman-Celler bill, with 31 Democratic 
sponsors—and the other a very limited bill— 
the so-called Javits-Ives bill, with 8 Repub- 
lican sponsors. 

But the Judiclary Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House have made no move to 
schedule hearings on those bills. There is 
no intention on the part of the Republican 
leadership to hold hearings on those bilis. 

It is up to you, among others, to demand 
hearings, and to demand them in a voice so 
loud and so lasting, that it will echo through 
the Halls of Congress, to the end that hear- 
ings will be scheduled. That is a job for 
all nationality groups—to demand that hear- 
ings be held. Then there 1s. the Refugee 
Relief Act. Has their ever been a legislative 
fraud so shocking as this one? President 
Eisenhower proposed to admit 240,000 emer- 
gency immigrants—refugees, displaced per- 
fons, and surplus population—within a pe- 
riod of 2 years, outside the quota. 

As enacted, the law chiseled the 240,000 
down to 208,000 to be spaced over a period of 
3 years and 6 months. Almost a year of 
that time has gone by. Do you know how 
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many refugees, orphans, displaced persons, 
and surplus population from abroad have 
been admitted to the United States? 

Well, the last time I checked—it was a 
week or so the number was 8—not 
8,000, but just 8 individuals, out of 209,000. 

And there is no indication yet how the 
log-jam is going to be broken. The admin- 
istration seems to have decided that the 
safest way to administer that law is to keep 
everybody out. 

As of a week ago, there had been received 
only 3,924 assurances from United States 
citizens for the admission of particular 
aliens abroad. The process has been made 
so cumbersome, that it takes a courtroom 
full of lawyers to fill out a single assurance 
form. 

The Refugee Relief Act itsclf was a bad 
piece of legislation, It is being administered 
in the worst possible way. It is thus far a 
hoax. It can be amended. The administra- 
tion of the law can be liberalized so that the 
homeless and hopeless abroad, who need to 
come to the United States, who would make 
good citizens here, can come. 

I hope the organizations with which you 
are in contact will keep up a ceaseless pres- 
sure, will remind the administration day 
after day after day, of its pledges and hedges 
on this matter, I hope the tragic situation 
will be remedied. 

I could say more, but brevity recommends 
itself. I wish you all a most pleasant, profit- 
able and inspiring visit to the Nation's 
capital. This is a pleasant reunion. Let us 
resolve to fight on until our battle is won, in 
November 1954, and November 1956, 


Making Economic Weather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the second 
of a series of three lectures, delivered by 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch at the Bernard 
M. Baruch School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration, City College, New 
York, on May 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MAKING ECONOMIC WEATHER 
(By Bernard M. Baruch) 


Last week the question was asked why 
man is able to perform such scientific and 
technological wonders as splitting the atom 
or conquering disease, and yet finds it so 
dificult to manage his own human affairs. 

When it comes to sciences like medicine, 
astronomy, or physics we seem like super- 
men. But with Government and economics 
our fumblings are more like those of chil- 
dren. 

Partly it Is because we have not advanced 
as far in understanding the human sci- 
ences. In reading history one is struck by 
how certain patterns keep repeating them- 
selves, such as the abuses that come from 
any man being given too much power, or 
how tinkering with the value of money al- 
Ways ends up as a failure, or those curious 
madnesses which sweep over a whole peo- 
ple, Uke John Law’s Mississippi Bubble or, in 
our own day, the 1929 stock-market craze, 

As we learn to distill the salt of wisdom 
from the vast ocean of man's experience, I 
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believe we will discover that these patterns 
were clues to the natural laws that govern 
human affairs. 


NOT IN OUR STARS 


But more unfortunate than the gaps in 
our knowledge are our own shortcomings. 
Even where we haye known of these natural 
laws and how they operate we still have failed 
to work in harmony with them. Often we 
grab greedily what we can for the day, letting 
the morrow bring what it will. We put off 
doing what we know is necessary, because it 
seems unpleasant or unpopular, Yet, par- 
ticularly in these times when our whole 
civilization is under constant attack, neg- 
lect is one thing that never seems to go 
down in price. 

We saw that in China and now in Indo- 
china, I hope we and our allies will learn 
the lesson in time to bring the European 
Defense Treaty into existence, instead of 
repeating there the cycle of tragedy through 
Lalling to act in time. 


A CASE HISTORY 


In this talk today, I want to concentrate 
upon economic problems, on booms and 
busts. This subject could be approached 
from many different angles. My approach 
will be by reexamining something we are 
all familiar with—the law of supply and 
demand. 

This is the most basic of all economic 
laws. It holds the key to the threat of an- 
other depression. Yet how well understood 
is it? And why, when so much is at stake, 
do we find it so difficult to discipline our- 
selves to what this law requires of us? 

To begin with, just how does supply and 
demand really work? Any number of you 
students here may be itching to rattle off an 
answer to that question. Your reply prob- 
ably would run like this: 

When demand rises, prices go up. This 
stimulates production. With good profits 
being earned, new producers enter into com- 
petition, adding to the supply. Substitutes 
come onto the market. As prices rise, con- 
sumers also buy less. In time, as demand 
lessens and supply increases, a balance is 
struck and prices start coming down, 


CHAIN OF REACTIONS 


With this fall in prices, the processes of 
adjustment reverse themselves. The new- 
est or highest cost producers are forced out 
of production or they lower their output. 
As prices fall, substitutes disappear from 
the market, Lower prices also stimulate de- 
mand. People go out to buy that auto- 
mobile or houre or new clothes which they 
put off buying when prices were high. 
Again, in time, as demand expands and sup- 
ply shrinks, a new balance is found and 
prices start up again, 

All of this is true, but it skips over two 
crucial factors which are easily forgotten. 

First, the workings of supply and demand 
never stop. They form an endless process o 
adjustment which is always going on. This 
means that the workings of supply and de- 
mand must always be seen as part of a whole 
and not as piecemeal, spasmodic happenings. 
It is largely because this truth is neglected, 
as we shall see later on, that so many at- 
tempts to influence the workings of supply 
and demand fail. 

TRAGEDY OF OUR ACE 

Second, these adjustments take time- 
Supply and demand cannot be brought into 
balance with a presto push of the button. 
Often a whole year must pass before the 
ground can be cleared of one harvest and 
planted to another. 

And what if we do not have enough time 
for these slow workings of supply and de- 
mand, as is the case during war? 

Here we come to the most tragic, single 
failure of economic understanding in our 
lifetimes. 
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Nothing, may I repeat, nothing has cost 
this country and the rest of the world more, 
except the losses and maimings of war it- 
self, than the failure to grasp the enormous 
difference in the workings of supply and de- 
mand under conditions of war and under 
conditions of peace. 

WHAT Is NORMAL? 


Since 1914 we have either been going into 
a war or coming out of one. Twice—and this 
does not include the lesser ordeal of Korea— 
we have had to turn our economy inside out 
to meet the needs of war, and, when the 
shooting was over, to turn the economy out- 
side in to meet the needs of peace. 

In that entire period, which more than 
covers your own lifetimes, hardly a year could 
be considered free of the pressures or shadow 
of war or postwar adjustment. Yet through 
this period most economic thinking assumed 
that we were dealing with peacetime 
problems. 

There are two main differences between 
the economics of peace and those of war. 
First, in war there is no time. What is 
needed—guns and equipment for the men 
called to the front—must be furnished with 
the least possible delay. Time means lives, 
Time can mean the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

War also requires a drastic redirection of 
the uses of a nation’s resources. Instead 
of producing to improve living conditions, 
we must shift our emphasis to produce what 
is needed for survival. 


WHAT WAR TAUGHT 


To try to meet the requirements of sur- 
vival through the peacetime working of sup- 
ply and demand would lose us the war. 

That was one lesson impressed upon me by 
my experience during the First World War 
as Chairman of the War Industries Board. 
Never before had the United States been 
mobilized for a modern war. We had to feel 
our way through trial and error. We quickly 
learned that, if the economy were left alone 
as in peacetime, defense production would 
be obstructed, While some profiteered, our 
soldiers and their families would suffer. 

It was not always easy to make that clear 
to all of the leaders of American industry, 
many of whom believed the Government had 
no right to interfere with how they ran their 
businesses. I remember how Judge Gary, of 
United States Steel, balked over the price we 
set for steel; also how some auto manufac- 
turers raged when we told them that three- 
fourths of their capacity would have to go for 
war, But we held firm. Only by curtailing 
civilian demand could military demand be 
met. 

After that war was over, when I looked 
back upon our experiences, I realized that 
for wartime mobilization to be effective, 
supply and demand as it operates under 
peacetime conditions must be suspended. 
But that does not mean the principles of 
supply and demand can be ignored. Quite 
to the contrary. 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 

A sound mobilization requires that every 
aspect of the law of supply and demand be 
reproduced and adapted to the needs of war. 
Where during peacetime we look to the free 
workings of buying and selling to bring the 
economy into balance, in wartime the bal- 
ance must be achieved through conscious 
direction. 

Everything we tried to do in mobilizing 
America for World War I was really just 
that—a search for the wartime equivalent of 
supply and demand. 

Instead of letting prices decide what was 
to be produced, the Government said where 
the Nation’s resources were to go so that 
first things would come first. This neces- 
sitated not only increasing the production 
of all scarce resources, but lessening the 
demand for these resources by curtailing less 
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essential uses, halting construction and 
other activities that could be postponed, 
encouraging the use of substitutes. We 
saved precious resources of material and 
labor by standardizing the number of models 
and through conservation, by making old 
things do. 

Had the lessons that we learned in World 
War I been applied in World War II, the 
second war could have been shortened by a 
full year or more, with all the saving in lives 
and treasure. But instead of starting with a 
fully worked out mobilization, we proceeded 
in faltering steps, repeating the old trials 
and crrors of advisory commissions and com- 
peting boards until we finally ended up 
where we should have begun. 

PRICE WE STILL PAY 


This neglect has been particularly evident 
in efforts to control inflation. Experience 
has shown that the fairest and most effective 
way of preventing inflation and profiteering 
is to couple, along with taxation to the limit 
and other money controls, a general ceiling 
across the entire economy, over all wages, 
all prices and all other costs. This should 
be done at the very outset of the emergency, 
before the economy has gotten out of hand. 
With the economy kept in balance, then all 
the necessary adjustments can be made to 
meet war needs. 

Yet in both of the last two war emergen- 
cles— World War II and Korea—aithough 
what needed to be done was clear—action 
was delayed until too late and not before 
prices had jumped over the moon. 

The failure to impose effective controls 
at the outset of World War II increased the 
cost of that war by perhaps $100 billion. 
The repetition of this failure when the 
Korean war broke out has added at least 
640 billion to defense costs since then, 
Taken together, in other words, more than 
half of our national debt, which burdens 
us so heavily today, represents the needless 
tribute exacted by inflations which could 
have been largely prevented. 


WALKING ON STILTS 


As a result of these inflations, millions of 
persons with low or fixed incomes have been 
cruelly squeezed. The budgets of all our 
governmental units, colleges, hospitals, and 
other institutions have been deranged. Here 
in New York City the subway fare is in- 
creased but the additional revenue is swal- 
lowed almost in one gulp by higher operating 
costs, Teachers, firemen, and others, whose 
incomes lagged in the inflationary race, 
clamor for relief and justifiably so. 

The inflation of the war and after-war 
years also pushed our whole price structure 
up onto stilts, far above levels that can be 
maintained under ordinarily competitive 
conditions. Now we face the painful process 
of readjusting those prices and costs, wages 
and rents. 

As these adjustments take place people 
worry whether the whole structure will col- 
lapse unto another depression. There is 
much agitation over the Government's re- 
sponsibility to forestall or prevent such a 
depression. But hardly anyone explains how 
is the Government to discharge such a re- 
sponsibility unless it first has learned to 
prevent the inflationary booms which cause 
the busts? 

Can we just inflate, inflate, and Inflate 
and then, having run the whole gamut of 
economic sins, turn around and like a peni- 
tent child, say, “We want to behave now. 
Do something so we won't have to pay for 
the mess we haye made.” 

WHEN THE LIGHTS WENT OUT 

When I read or hear of someone demand- 
ing that the Government take this or that 
action, I ask myself why were those voices 
so silent when we were fighting the battle 
to halt inflation before it had rocketed out 
of hand? 
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The inflation of recent years was caused 
largely by a selfish struggle for special ad- 
vantage among various pressure groups. In- 
stead of accepting a common standard fair 
to all and which would have kept down 
ali costs and prices, each group tried to keep 
its prices or wages or profits free, even while 
arguing “control the other fellow.” 

This same contest for special advantage 
is being repeated now in the process of re- 
adjustment, Each group seems bent upon 
having the burden of dislocation borne by 
someone else. Each wants tax relief for 
itself but not for others. Each argues that 
to avoid a depression its wages or its prices 
or its profits must be kept up, and that it is 
the other fellow's Income which should come 
down first. 


WE CAN PREVENT COLLAPSE 


Now, I do not believe that the readjust- 
ment of costs and prices currently underway 
must bring on a collapse. Certainly, under 
no condition is there any reason for going 
through what happened after 1929. Still, we 
will have to pay some price of adjustment 
for the inflationary neglects of the past. 
How heavy that price may be will depend 
mainly on two things: On our success in 
subordinating to the higher national inter- 
est this battle for selfish advantage now 
raging among the various segments of our 
economy, and upon our skill in adjusting to 
the changed conditions of supply and de- 
mand all over the world. 

The postwar sellers’ market is gone. New 
competitive conditions confront us every- 
where. The adjustments to these new con- 
ditions cannot be made by the Govern- 
ment. They must be made by individuals— 
by each of us in our businesses, on our jobs, 
on our farms. We must cut costs, work 
harder, sell harder. If we lose one market, 
we must find another. If what we produce 
has been outstripped technologically by some 
new development, we must find new uses 
for our product or shift to what is in de- 
mand, 

NO KING CANUTES 

The sooner these adjustments are made 
the better. 

At the same time we cannot—and need 
not—let these adjustments go too far. Ad- 
just, yes. Bust, no. 

I have long maintained that in our com- 
plex, urbanized society a floor had to be 
kept under our economy at all times. But 
that is quite different from contending, as 
some do today, that there should be no 
downward adjustment from sky-high cell- 
ings. 

The simple reality we face is that even 
if it wished to do so, the Government could 
not keep prices at levels which reflected the 
shortage conditions of war and of the im- 
mediate postwar years. The adjustments to 
the changed conditions of supply and de- 
mand cannot be stopped, no more than King 
Canute could halt the tide. 

The real choice before us is shall we ease 
these adjustments by working in harmony 
with them or shall we make things worse by 
fighting them? 

EQUALITY FOR FARMERS 

I have never believed in abandoning our 
economy to the ruthless workings of the 
marketplace, regardless of the human suf- 
fering that might be caused. During the 
1920's I joined with George N. Peek and 
others in the fight to give farmers economic 
equality. As it turned out, when the last 
war came we necded all the food that could 
be raised, including he output of the mil- 
lions of farmers who might have been forced 
out of production had they not been helped, 

Nor am I alarmed at the so-called sur- 
pluses we now have. These surpluscs are 
genuine wealth whose real value eludes us 
only because we have not learned how to 
manage them to raise consumption and liy- 
ing levels. 
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In the present farm situation I do feel 
that all of us should be content to pay 
something as insurance against poor crop 
years. But the incentives to greater produc- 
tion which might have been necessary in 
wartime should not be retained. During the 
war the habitual sources of food for many 
peoples were cut off. Our production had to 
be expanded to make up the difference. 
With most of these sources of supply re- 
stored to production—and this holds true for 
many other things besides food—price sup- 
ports must be made more flexible, 

NO TAX CUTS 


Many farmers fear that their costs will not 
decline while farm prices do go down. We 
should strive to keep the various segments of 
the economy in balance, This really means 
approaching the problem in terms of what 
is good for the whole country and not in 
terms of any specific pressure group. 

I have opposed all tax reductions until 
first, the needs of national security are fully 
met and, second, the budget is brought into 
balance. To reduce taxes with an unbal- 
anced budget and so swollen a national debt 
is both uneconomic and immoral. It puts 
a premium on efforts to bearing a 
fair share of the heavy cost of the cold war. 

Nor is this the time for Government to em- 
bark on vast public-works programs or to 
pump more money into the economic sys- 
tem, as some demand. Before we ask the 


sys 
restore the value of earnings and savings. 


ing by governments to governments and 
give private investment the opportunity 
show what it can do. It is also time that 
the currencies of the world were freed. 
Until they are it is futile to talk of reducing 
tariffs, 


LIKE THE WEATHER 


What is needed, in short, is for each of 
us to rediscover and reapply the law of sup- 
ply and demand, making it our ally, not 
enemy, in the adjustments that lie ahead. 
The workings of supply and demand, as we 
have seen, are those of a never-ending chain 
reaction of adjustments, Whatever is done 
in one direction inspires some counterbal- 
ancing, compensatory action by other parts 
of the economy. Many acts of Government 
intervention in the field of economics fail 
for just this reason, that they are taken as 
isolated, piecemeal moves instead of being 
fitted into the whole economy. 

Supply and demand are really like the 
weather, always with us, inescapable. De- 
spite the efforts of rainmakers, we cannot 
decide when the sun will shine or the skies 
will cloud over. But that cost does not 
mean, despite what Mark Twain said, that 
we can do nothing about the weather. The 
clothes we wear and the houses which shel- 
ter us are examples of our adjustments to 
the weather, so are umbrellas, air condi- 
tioning, electric blankets, refrigerators. By 
studying the experience and records of the 
past, we can predict in advance what kind 
of weather we are likely to have and how 
best to prepare for the weather, fair or foul. 

And so it must be with our efforts to im- 
prove upon the economic weather. We can- 
not eliminate the workings of supply and 
demand. We can only adjust its workings 
to our needs and ourselves to its princi- 
ples. If we want to prevent depressions we 
must first learn how to prevent inflation and 
how to adjust to the changed workings of 
supply and demand under conditions of 
war and peace. 

Even as we must have sense enough to 
know when to come in out of the rain, we 
must learn when it is wise for the Govern- 
ment to step into things—and when it 
should step out. 
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THE MORE THINGS CHANGE 


In conclusion, as we glance around us 
today, all of us must be struck by the ex- 
tent to which the old philosophy of “leave 
things alone" has been replaced by Govern- 
ment intervention. 

If we look abroad we find more restrictions 
against the free flow of trade than ever 
before—quotas and tariffs, export subsidies, 
and currency controls. 

Washington is full of regulatory commis- 
sions—the Federal Reserve, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and others. We have anti- 
trust laws to stimulate competition and fair 
trade laws to restrict competition. In al- 
most no field are supply and demand being 
permitted to work without interference. 

It would be tragic if all this benevolent 
intervention led anyone to believe that we 
have freed ourselves from the basic economic 
laws that govern human behavior. If any- 
thing, the more deeply the Government in- 
tervenes in economic affairs, the more im- 
portant these laws become. 

Not only in economics but in every phase 
of life, the revolutionary transformation in 
the role of Government that has taken place 
in recent years has only sharpened our need 
to discipline ourselves to the basic truths 
and laws of human experience. How and 
why that is so is something I would like 
to develop more fully in next week's talk. 


May Day Speech at Naugatuck, Conn., at 
Dinner Given in Honor of Congressman 
James T. Patterson by Gene Tunney, 
May 1, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of a testimonial dinner in 
my honor May 1, Gene Tunney, a per- 
sonal friend and former heavyweight 
champion of the world, delivered an 
address 


I believe it to be an excellent com- 
mentary on the evils of communism, and 
the methods whereby an individual cit- 
izen may combat this menace. I, there- 
fore, include the address as a part of 
my remarks; 

Twenty-three years ago today, May 1, 1931, 
Mrs, Tunney and I stood alongside of Lenin's 
tomb in Moscow’s Red Square. We had been 
persuaded to take a look-see at the Russian 
scene by a cleverly written propaganda opus, 
namely, Humanity Uprooted, by Maurice 
Hindus, On the whole, one was led to be- 
lieve by the Russian-born Columbia profes- 
sor, that Russia, after 14 years of Soviet rule, 
had become the utopia of the world. 

We went to review the May Day celebration 
in Red Square, and what we saw of celebrat- 
ing utopians led us to believe that there was 
widespread deception going on amongst the 
celebrants. It was an exhibition of pure 
hypocrisy on the part of the leaders and pure 
misrepresentation on the part of the mil- 
Mons of people who participated in the 
parade. 

The parade, however, was not all that we 
saw in Russia. We were privileged, through 
the maneuvering of American engineers, 
working for the Soviet masters at that time, 
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to see some off-the-beaten-track sights. 
We saw enough to convince us that the 
author of Humanity Uprooted was either a 
fool or a very skillful propagandist for the 
Soviet worldwide conspiracy. 

A particular experience that stands out in 
my mind was at a smelting plant where I had 
been taken by an engineer named John Mc- 
Clenahan, who was technical adviser at the 
plant. This plant recovered precious metals 
from- confiscated church symbols, We got 
into a discussion with the Russian commis- 
sar, who was manager of the plant. We got 
to talking about religion and working peo- 
pie; and while the conversation was going on, 
I noticed a huge pile, 50 feet high, of bundles 
of icons of brass, gold, silver, and platinum; 
candelabra of the same metals; holy vessels 
and altar pleces. They were all in machine- 
pressed blocks ready for the furnace. On 
top of this mound I saw what seemed to 
me to be a man asleep. The figure was 
clumsily covered with canvas or something 
of the sort and so sure was I that it was 
one of the workers taking a siesta out of 
hours that I asked the president of the 
workers’ council about it. 

For the first time he grinned. He winked 
at another Russian and, catlike, leaped up 
the hill of altar pieces. A shout from him 
made us step back. He raised his right foot 
and rolled the prostrate figure over with a 
thrust of his heel. It teetered on the edge 
and then came rolling down, crashing in a 
moment at our feet. It was a great bronze 
figure of Christ, a magnificent sculpture, It 
was more than life size and apparently had 
been wrenched from its pedestal. 

The president looked at me squarely, his 
face wider than ever with the grin he had 
for my frown. I was astounded. Perhaps 
my resentment was even stronger. 

“That,” I protested, “is awful. The whole 
thing’s ghastly. Why is this beautiful work 
of art destroyed? Even if there is no respect 
for religion and its symbols, you should, I 
think, preserve the art.“ 

“We workers,“ he said coolly, “will no 
longer tolerate this nonsense. We were the 
slaves of the church for centuries. That's 
all over. We've abandoned superstition. 
We're struggling out of the old ignorance, 
This hurts you? We can't help that. This 
is only a little part of our plan. This figure 
symbolizes what we have decided is not nec- 
essary to our life. These things were stolen 
by the church from the workers; now we're 
giving them back to the workers in the form 
of bullets. We workers——" “But I, too, 
was a worker,” I said. “My father was a 
worker—his father, too.” 

“The day will come,” he said, “when even 
you will understand.” 

Again, today is May Day in Moscow. To- 
day is Loyalty Day in America. It was not 
always so. For many years, the American 
Government and the American people tol- 
erated on the first of May street parades and 
demonstrations by the Communists in this 
country, screeching their slogans and spread- 
ing disunity among our people. These dem- 
onstrations received headlines in every 
American newspaper the following day, giv- 
ing to the Communist rabble much more 
publicity than was deserved. It is only re- 
cently that we have taken the initiative and 
proclaimed May 1 as Loyalty Day in America, 
Parades and speeches of loyal Americans on 
these occasions now overshadow the raving 
and ranting of the Communists who seek to 
overthrow the system of government we have 
enjoyed for so long. 

We have not been as successful in many 
other instances in combating the propa- 
ganda which Communists have directed to 
the American people from Moscow and 
through channels from our large American 
centers of population. Communism takes 
two forms. Although both are centered in 
Moscow, it is essential that we understand 
the difference which exists. The dictator 
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in the Kremlin and his henchmen have 

evolved a system of satellite nations com- 
= Pletely under their domination. The sole 
Purpose is military and political success in 
conquering the free world. They have built 
up in Russia and in the satellites a tre- 
mendous force of men and arms bent upon 
Military domination. They have, in con- 
nection with this system, used every un- 
scrupulous device to conquer the govern- 
ments of these satellites so that the inno- 
cent people of many European countries are 
tyrannically ruled by would-be dictators re- 
sponsible to Moscow. 

This is the type of communism which our 
Government must fight through its resources 
and those of our allies by cooperative action. 
For this reason we maintain strong military 
forces, continue our research and develop- 
ment of weapons and defensive material, 
&nd seek concerted action through the U. N., 
NATO, and other alliances. 

The other facet of communism is one 
which has received much public attention 
in the United States for the past 7 or 8 
Years. It is the spotlighting of those who 
would betray the United States because of 
misguided loyalty to Moscow, J. Edgar 
Hoover has recently stated that there are 
approximately 25,000 known Communists in 
this country. You may say what has a 
Nation of 160 million loyal people to fear 
from this number of subversives. It Is an 
established fact that In no nation of the 
world do the members of the Communist 
Party outnumber the remainder of the citi- 
Zens of that nation. We see then that this 
Party is a minority even though it controls 
the destinies of over 800 million people in 
the world. What makes it dificult for 
Americans to realize the seriousness of the 
threat is that we are a people who believe 
in majority rule and have lived by this 
concept during all the years of our existence. 
A minority, such as the Communists, in 
control of government machinery would 
soon see to it that the vast majority had 
no voice whatsoever in government. Such 
has been the case in every instance where 
these subversives have taken control of Euro- 
pean or Asian governments, 

Most of you in this room tonight have per- 
haps never met or known a Communist, It 
may well be that you never will. If the 
American people as a whole are alert to the 
menace which faces us, there will be no 
Occasion for you to have contact with any 
of this subversive element. If, however, we 
relax our vigil and become complacent about 
this danger, Naugatuck and all of our other 
communities may well be controlled by the 
Communists without your ever seeing one. 

These are not ordinary people Inspired by 
loyalty to a political party, because commu- 
nism is not a political party but rather a 
way of life. These are people who are 
fanatical in their desires to see our system 
overthrown. They sincerely believe that 
should this come to pass, they would be the 
leaders of our Nation and the masters of 
our fate, 

Let us bring this picture Into clearer focus 
by talking about things which are most 
familiar to you. Were the Communists to 
secure control of this country, the Lodge of 
Elks, where we meet tonight, would neces- 
sarily be disbanded; the Knights of Colum- 
bus would no longer maintain their meeting 
room upstairs; the YMCA, north on Church 
Street, would perhaps be converted to a 
Meeting place for the Young Communist 
League; the Masonic Temple, south on 
Church Street, would no longer exist. Across 
the street from us are three beautiful 
churches where people actively practice their 
faith throughout the year. Under commu- 
nism there is no faith, there is no hope, there 
is no life, except that which is directed by 
the state. The minds of your children would 
be perverted; their futures consigned to sery- 
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ice for the state; freedom as we know it 
would no longer exist. 

This is a dark picture T paint but one 
which is in keeping with the pattern 
throughout other nations of the world where 
communism has taken over free institutions. 
There is no exaggeration. The evil of Com- 
munist treason is not made rosier or at- 
tractive by prociaiming the truth about it. 

The leaders of Moscow have declared war 
on the free world, We are engaged in 
mortal combat. To us falls the lot of lead- 
ership of the free world. 

We are long past the kickoff, and they stin 
have, toward the end of the first half, posses- 
sion of the ball. We must recover that ball 
before it's too late, and it's later than you 
think. 

What am I to do, you say. I am but one 
person. I have no particular influence. I 
am not prepared to hunt spies and saboteurs, 
I do not engage in spying upon my neigh- 
bors or friends. This is not your job. This 
is the task of the FBI, which has done mar- 
velous work through the years in unearth- 
ing and exposing Communists in America; 
and the job of congressional committees, 
under the direction of the majority of Con- 
gress, to ferret out the sly and numerous 
infiltrators in our Government agencies, ad- 
ministrative departments, school systems, 
public and private, and wherever they may 
be found gnawing at the foundations of our 
Government institutions, Your job is to 
know the truth, to recognize this evil, and 
to implant in the minds of your sons and 
daughters the glorious truths of our system 
of government. 

Most of you are familiar with the work 
of the Reverend James Keller, founder and 
director of the Christopher Movement. It is 
a movement based upon the fact that one 
individual can accomplish much good if he 
will take unto himself the task of doing so. 
One does not necessarily have to be a mem- 
ber of any particular group or work in mass 
movements. This is what you can do. If 
you will repeat none of the untruths which 
the Communists seek to spread about our 
system; if you will work to unify America 
rather than create disunity; if you will live 
the good life and provide some measure of 
economic stability in your own family unit; 
and, above all, if you will practice the faith 
which each of us has in the Supreme Being, 
then you will have done as much as any 
man can expect. 


No Howdy Doody 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I am happy to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy 
of a recent editorial from the twice-a- 
week Dunklin Democrat, published at 
Kennett, Mo. 

I think this editorial very accurately 
describes the feeling that the people of 
southeast Missouri have for our junior 
Senator from Missouri, and is typical of 
the esteem in which STUART SYMINGTON 
is held by the people living not only in 
the 10th Congressional District, but 
throughout the State of Missouri. 

This Representative commends Editor 
riata Stapleton, Jr., for this timely edi- 
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Missourians who have been watching and 
reading of the McCarthy-Army hearings have 
been particularly interested in the manner 
in which Senator STUART SYMINGTON of our 
home State has conducted himself. 
Through most of the heated question and 
answer period, our junior Senator has been 
content to question calmly the witnesses, 
and has avoided, as much as possible, the 
grandstand tactics of less conscientious 
Members of the subcommittee. 

Several columnists, writing from their 
ivory towers, have said that STUART Srmino- 
TON has lost ground, so to speak, in a bid for 
the democratic presidential nomination 2 
years hence, One columnist said SYMINGTON 
was “too inarticulate, too suave in the rough- 
and-tumble” hearings. 

We can't go along with these columnists. 
In our opinion, the Missouri Senator has 
conducted himself quite properly, appealing 
neither to those who are out to scalp Sen- 
ator McCarrHy nor to the newspaper and 
television audience. He realizes—and ap- 
perently few of our other Senators do 
that neither side will emerge without a 
blemish from this sideshow. We believe 
he has tried to soften the blows to either 
side, for we think he realizes that no Army 
private is important enough to cause either 
the Army or the Senate to be in disrepute. 

To those who say he has been too inarticu- 
late, too suave, we urge them to remember 
when Charlie Wilson tried to scuttle the 
Air Force, Senator SYMINGTON was right in 
the middle of the fight to save the present 
strength of the corps of which he once served 
as Secretary. Earlier still, during the Mis- 
sourl primary and general elections—sel- 
dom noted for their politeness—Sruart 
SYMINGTON was as articulate as the best of 
them. 

No; Stuart SYMINGTON has conducted him- 
self as a gentleman during the hearings 
because somewhere along the line he has 
realized that the Army-McCarthy hearing 
should not be es much of a sideshow as 
Milton Berle and Howdy Doody. 


Immigration and Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, May 7, the committee on immigra- 
tion and naturalization of the supreme 
lodge, Order Sons of Italy in America, a 
very fine, patriotic organization of Italo- 
Americans, held a meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. A statement which I had pre- 
pared setting forth my views on the out- 
standing issues in the immigration and 
citizenship field was presented on that 
occasion, I ask unanimous consent that 
my prepared remarks on that occasion 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New York, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, SUPREME 
LODGE, ORDER or Sons or ITALY IN AMERICA 
Tt is almost unnecessary for me to say that 

Iam glad to be here at this luncheon meet- 
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ing of the committee on immigration and 
naturalization of your supreme lodge. 

My association with your organization, 
with Americans of Italian extraction, and 
with Italy, itself, is long and Intimate. My 
interest in the particular problems with 
which your committee is concerned is, I 
trust, well known. No subject has attrac- 
ted my greater attention, not only since I 
have been a Member of the Senate, but in- 
deed for a period of more than 30 years. 

When we speak of immigration and nat- 
uralization, we are speaking of the very 
process by which our country came into be- 
ing, grew into a nation, and became the 
greatest single power In the world. 

Every American, with the possible excep- 
tion of our Indian and Eskimo citizens, is 
an immigrant, a child of an immigrant or 
the descendant of immigrants. And the 
process of naturalization, as well as of birth, 
has played a large part in the assimilation 
of generations of immigrants into the dy- 
namic composite called America, 

In the heroic drama of the building of 
our country, Individuals of Italian birth and 
descent have played some of the major roles. 
And it is unnecessary to go as far back as 
Columbus and Vespucci. 

The story of Italian contributions to the 
creation of America as we know it today does 
not need to be told by me. It is written 
across the face of thisland. It is part of the 
fiber of this land. In the arts, letters, sci- 
ence, industry, culture, spirit, and ideology 
of America, the sons and daughters of Italy 
have made and are making an indelible 
imprint. 

This is not the result of the work of a few 
talented individuals. It is the contribution 
of hundreds of thousands and even millions 
of Americans of Italian birth and extrac- 
tion—of simple and unlettered people as 
well as accomplished and educated indi- 


viduals. All have made their appropriate ` 


contribution to America, and America is their 
handiwork, as well as that of the Mayflower 
and of the Jamestown settlers. 

I have singled out the Italian contribution 
because it has been outstanding. But an 
analogous contribution has been made by 
Greeks, Spaniards, Russians, Poles, Czechs, 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Dutch, Hun- 
garians, and Balts—by Syrians, Armenians, 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos. 
I have left some out. I could name many 
more if I had time. America is the handi- 
work of all of them, and the typical Ameri- 
can is the composite of all of them; if not 
in his blood, in his culture; if not in his an- 
cestry, in his spirit. 

Thus, it is peculiarly repugnant to some 
of us—it should be to all of us—that our 
immigration laws—those laws now on our 
statute books—are specifically designed to 
discriminate against some nationalities and 
in favor of others, 

The heart of our immigration law is the 
national origins quota system which should 
be and is an insult to every one of us in 
this room. It constitutes a reproach to 
America, itself, 

That system presupposes that persons born 
in one country are better suited to immi- 
grate here and become American citizens 
than persons born in another. As reflected 
in our immigration quotas, an individual 
born in Britain is presumed to be 13 times 
more acceptable to America than one born 
in Italy and 200 times more acceptable than 
one born in Greece. 

This assumption is not only utterly false 
on the face of it; it is basically repulsive 
to the very spirit and traditions—to the 
meaning of America, 

Hence, I feel that one of the first impera- 
tives of those interested in reforming our im- 
migration and naturalization laws is to seek 
the total and complete elimination of the 
national origins quota system. There can 
be no compromise with it. It is evil in 
Principle, as well as in actual operation, 
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Of course, the national origins quota sys- 
tem is Just one of the many, many unfortu- 
nate features of our present immigration 
and naturalization laws. 

The present law is harsh, cruel, and un- 
Just—all in the false name of security. The 
provisions governing the admission of aliens 
confer extreme and arbitrary powers upon 
consular officers abroad, and upon immigra- 
tion officers here at home. The provisions 
governing exclusion, reentry, and deporta- 
tion result in heart-breaking incidents every 
day, affecting hundreds and thousands of 
individuals. 

The provisions governing citizenship estab- 
lish cruel distinctions between native-born 
and naturalized citizens which are thorough- 
ly repugnant to the spirit and traditions of 
America. 

I have described just a few of the general 
implications and consequences of our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws. There are 
scores of other implications and conse- 
quences—transcendental in importance and 
sweeping in effect. You know some of them 
as well as I. And these implications and 


consequences are built into the McCarran- ` 


Walter Act in hundreds of separate provi- 
sions. It is a badly conceived, badly inspired, 
and badly constructed law. It needs to be 
drastically revised and overhauled. 

I am aware of the practical, political reali- 
ties involved in seeking such a revision and 
overhaul. The prospects for getting any 
significant revisions in the McCarran-Walter 
Act at this session of Congress are dim to the 
point of disappearance, I know, too, that the 
chances of securing the elimination of the 
national origins quota system, for instance, 
is highly problematical at any time in the 
immediate future, without a very marked 
change in the temper of Congress and in the 
understanding of the general public. 

Finally, I know that we have other imme- 
diate concerns in the immigration field; 
namely, the Refugee Relief Act, to which 
I shall address myself in a moment. 

But let me say, here and now, that we 
must beware of the danger of losing touch 
with the moral principles involved in our 
present basic immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws. It is possible to become so intent 
upon practical considerations as to forget 
moral considerations. To cut one's self 
adrift from basic moral values in the search 
for expedient solutions is to lose vital land- 
marks and finally to lose all direction. 

In specific regard to our immigration and 
citizenship laws, we must never forget that 
deep moral principles are Involved—the prin- 
ciples of justice and equality, to mention 
only two. 

We must never forget that the national- 
origins-quota system was originally con- 
ceived as a device for keeping out of this 
country Italians, Greeks, Russians, Poles, 
and others from southern and eastern Eu- 
rope. The national-origins-quota system 
was not conceived as a high principle, but 
rather as an expedient method of discrimi- 
nation. We must fight against it ceaselessly, 
on principle, even while we pursue our imme- 
diate, practical goals. 

Let me read to you, for instance, an ex- 
tract from an official report, dated 1924, 
a report of the State Department of that 
day—a report which the Congress of 1924 
used to justify the enactmient of the na- 
tional-origins-quota system. That report 
dealt with immigration from Italy. 

“A large proportion of aliens from this dis- 
trict going to the United States,” this 1924 
report, dealing with Italy, said, “are inimical 
to the best interests of the American Gov- 
ernment. This ia * è due * * è to their 
standards of living and their characteristics, 
which render them unassimilable. Practi- 
cally all the immigrants from this district 
are of the peasant class. For the most part 


they are small of stature and of a low order. 


of intelligence,” 
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This is the kind of prejudiced and bigoted 
misinformation on the basis of which the 
Congress acted in approving the national 
origins quota system in 1924. And the pro- 
visions of law based on that misinformation 
are still on our statute books. Those pro- 
visions were revalidated and reaffirmed as 
part of our immigration law in 1952. 

A year ago, at the first session of this 
Congress, the President of the United States, 
taking cognizance of the moral obligation 
on the part of our country to offer haven to 
a greater number of aliens than could ac- 
tually enter under the McCarran-Walter Acts 
proposed an emergency immigration law for 
refugees, displaced persons, and so-called 
surplus population abroad. 

After intensive committee consideration 
and deliberation and a considerable amount 
of back-room negotiation, Congress approved 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. The Presi- 
dent had recommended the admission of 
240,000 emergency immigrants over a period 
of 2 years, or 120,000 a year. The Congress 
approved the admission of 209,000 emergency 
immigrants over a period of 3 years and 
8 months, or about 58,000 per year. The 
Congress all but eliminated authorization 
for so-called surplus population immigra- 
tlon—from Italy, Netherlands, Greece, and 
Western Germany. 

And the Congress inserted into that act 
such barricades and barriers, under the 
spurious heading of security provisions, 85 
to make entry into the United States, under 
the terms of the Refugee Relief Act, a diffi- 
cult undertaking indeed. 

Nevertheless, I, for one, voted for that 
bill, and many of you strongly supported it, 
on the grounds that half a loaf was better 
than none, and that some immigration was 
better than none at all, 

The administration then proceeded, under 
the law, to set up the necessary machinery 
to implement the Refugee Relief Act. The 
actual responsibility for operation was vested, 
under the law, in the Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, in 
the State Department, Mr. Scott McLeod. 

A year has passed since the President sent 
his message to Congress recommending this 
legislation. Nine months have gone by since 
this legislation was actually enacted into law. 

Do you know how many of the authorized 
209,000 emergency immigrants have entered 
the United States in those 9 months? AS 
of some days ago when I checked, the num- 
ber was 8—8 individuals, who have actu- 
ally entered the United States under the 
terms of the Refugee Relief Act. And two 
of those were orphans who were brought 
over for adoption by a very high official of 
the United States Government, a former 
United States Senator, who had to use all 
his prestige and perseverance to get the 
necessary visas for these children. 

Every kind of excuse has been given for 
the fallure—the dismal, inexcusable and 
heart-breaking failure—to implement the 
emergency immigration law. In the name 
of security and economy—oh, how many 
crimes have been committed in those tw? 
names—the emergency immigration program 
has been frustrated and thus far rend 
a practical nullity. 

As of April 16, about 3 weeks ago, less than 
one-third of the personnel that will be need- 
ed to administer this program had been 
hired. Only one-sixth of the number of 
employees scheduled to do investigative work 
had been hired. 

The Administrator of this program told a 
committee of Congress that one-half of those 
who had applied for jobs to work in the 
refugee relief program had been ruled out on 
security grounds, He said that he had bee™ 
unwilling to advertise the availability of jobs 
because of his fears of possible Communist 
infiltration. 

And so the program, Itself, has been almost 
strangled. Escapees from the Communist 
terror have found themselves trapped in the 
web of anti-Communist terror. 
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In the panic of concern lest we admit a 
single immigrant who would not be person- 
ally satisfactory to Mr. McLeod, Senator Mc- 
Carran, and Senator McCarthy, we have 
given the Communists abroad a chance to 
Make a laughingstock of us. We have para- 
lyzed the program, and dashed the hopes 
of thousands, both here and abroad, who 
had expected to realize from this program 
the answer to their dreams and prayers. 

It has been well said, I think, that if a 
Person, out of hysterical fear of theft, tries 
to guard his buttons and his jewels with 
equal vigilance, he will certainly lose less 
buttons, but more jewels. 

In the administration of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act thus far, we have strained at the 
gnat and swallowed the camel. 

It took 4 months for the Administrator to 
Process the regulations to implement the 
Refugee Relief Act. Some of the regulations 
are preposterous. 4 

To secure permission for the entry of any 
Particular immigrant, it is necessary to se- 
Cure a certification under oath that a par- 
ticular job in a particular place is awaiting 
that individual. Of course, after that certi- 
fication is filed, it will take months to bring 
the person into the United States. It is 
ridiculous to think that if the job is a signi- 
ficant one, it can be held open that long. 

The voluntary agencies in the United 
States which are engaged in facilitating the 
Operation of this program are prohibited, un- 
der the regulations, from assuming, them- 
Selves, the responsibility for placing and 
housing the individual immigrant. This 
prevents the organized implementation of 
the program, rendering it rigid, inflexible, 
and all but unworkable. 

The blank application forms for aliens 
seeking to enter the United States under the 
Refugee Relief Act are, in themselves, so 
constructed as to invite misstatements, thus 
furnishing grounds for denial of the appli- 
Cation. And there is one question on the 
blank application form which consists of 805 
Words and 23 separate That question 
is couched in the most legalistic language. 
Only a trained lawyer can understand it. 
To this entire question the alien applicant 
must answer “Yes” or “No.” If the applicant 
Misses any of the implications of any of 
the 23 parts of the question, he can be 
Charged with having made a willful mis- 
Statement of a material fact and denied ad- 
Mission to the United States. Or if he is 
admitted and then, 10 years later, it is found 
that he made such an error, he would be 
Subject to deportation. 

Nevertheless, applications under the Ref- 
Ugee Relief Act are piling up in our con- 
sulates abroad. Many would-be applicants 
are being systematically discouraged from 
applying. 

I would say in general that of this mo- 
Ment, and pending any remedial action 
Which may be taken, the entire emergency 
immigration program is in danger of dis- 
integration. 

Of course, the Jaw, itself, is a bad law. 
It sets up categories of ethnic Germans, 
ethnic Dutch, ethnic Greeks, and ethnic 
Ttalians—thus carrying racial and national 
discrimination to its ultimate. It contains 
so-called security provisions which are even 
Worse than those in the McCarran-Walter 
Act itself. And, of course, the entire opera- 
tion is carried on within the framework of 
the McCarran-Walter Act, with all its cruel 
and cumbersome restrictions, all its admin- 
istrative duplication, all its breath of fear 
and suspicion of every alien. 

The Refugee Relief Act calls for the ne- 
Botiation ot agreement with every country 
from which the emergency immigrants are to 
Come—agreement that the country of origin 
Will take back the immigrant if, at any 
time in the future—50 years from now— 
the United States decides to deport him. 

This is, of course, an infringement upon 
the sovereignty of other nations that strikes 
some of them as being intolerable. And a 
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number of the countries—Great Britain and 
Switzerland, for instance—have refused to 
enter into any such agreements. 

I could go on and describe other unwise 
features of the law, and even more impos- 
sible features introduced into the admin- 
istration of the law. There is no point to 
burdening you with more details on this 
matter. 

The law is a bad law, but it could be ad- 
ministered to achieve its purposes, if the 
will were there, if those who are responsible 
for its administration were in fact eager to 
follow the spirit of the law, rather than to 
labor its letter—if they wanted to carry out 
its purposes rather than merely to justify 
its frustration. 

President Eisenhower sald only last week, 
at a press conference, that he is looking into 
this situation, to see what can be done to 
break the bottleneck, to start the flow of 
immigration. Certainly in the light of his 
repeated claim of credit for the passage of 
this law, I hope he will succeed in making 
it work. My heart goes out to all those who 
could and should benefit from this program. 
I pray that a way may be found, either by 
amendment of the law, or by drastic change 
in the means and methods of administration. 

Security is a desirable goal. We must be 
vigilant at all times, and take all necessary 
precautions, to keep subversives out of our 
country. But the way the Refugee Relief 
Act has been Interpreted is security gone 
mad. 

While all these precautions are being 
taken, to the point of destroying the entire 
program, out of a frantic fear that some 
politically unorthodox person might succeed 
in running the gauntlet of our investiga- 
tors, consuls, and immigration inspectors— 
while all this is going on, to implement a 


program for the admission of 209,000 aliens 


over a period of almost 4 years, hundreds of 
thousands of aliens are illegally entering 
this country every month, across the Mexican 
and Canadian borders, without any inspec- 
tion whatsoever. And few are raising any 
outcry about it. 

The Justice Department has officially esti- 
mated that in 1953, there were as many as 
4 million illegal border crossings—across the 
Mexican border, At that border, there is no 
effective restraint to Illegal immigration. 

I do not know how many subversives are 
entering the United States every day across 
the Mexican border. I have no doubt there 
are many. Why bother to fill out all these 
forms in Europe, and face that gauntlet of 
consuls and inspectors, if you can walk 
across the Mexican or Canadian borders, 
without any inspection at all? 

But the supporters of the McCarran-Walter 
Act and the wreckers of the Refugee Relief 
Act show no concern over illegal immigra- 
tion from Mexico. The reason is that im- 
portant commercial interests—the planta- 
tion owners and big-farm operators of the 
South, Southwest, and the Rocky Mountain 
States—they want that illegal immigration— 
the so-called Mexican wetbacks. It is a 
source of cheap, unorganized labor—labor 
that can be gotten rid of, if it proves un- 
tractable. 

So we have these hundreds of thousands of 
illegal immigrants coming into our country, 
constantly, while the legal immigrants are 
kept out. 

Eight immigrants have entered the United 
States under the Refugee Relief Act in 9 
months. In those same 9 months, I would 
hazard a guess—I have no accurate figures— 
that more than a million or more illegal 
aliens have crossed the Mexican border into 
the United States. 

I submit these facts to you. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to point up the conclusions, 
There is an ugly paradox here. 

But there is also an obvious need to 
educate the American public as to the facts. 
There is a need to demand that our borders 
be safeguarded against illegal immigration, 
and that Congress vote the necessary funds 
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and the necessary legislation to provide real 
security on our Mexican and Canadian 
borders. 

We must also demand that the false 
security measures which now choke up legal 
immigration from Europe and Asia be relaxed 
to a reasonable degree. 

The Refugee Relief Act must be made to 
work, 

The McCarran-Walter Act must be dras- 
tically amended and its iniquities, its in- 
justices, and its raw discriminations must 
be eliminated. American citizenship ac- 
quired by naturalization must be restored 
to its high and privileged place, on a par 
with citizenship acquired by birth. 

You here have as much responsibility for 
these imperatives as I. You can help do 
the job—through your organization, through 
all the organizations with which you have 
contact. 

This is a citizens’ Job—to arouse and to 
educate. A strong and informed public 
opinion will surely result in congressional 
and administrative action. 

Let us, then, for our country's sake, and 
for the sake of the deserving and needy 
ones abroad who could find haven here, rise 
to this challenge. 


Air-Policy Proposal Would End Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald for May 
4, in a piece by Reporter John G. Norris, 
outlines the proposed new air policy of 
the administration. 

This policy, according to Mr. Norris’ 
story, which I include as a part of my 
remarks, has been cleared by all the sub- 
Cabinet officials dealing with aviation 
matters, and now lies on the President's 
desk awaiting General Eisenhower's 
signature. 

We all know that a strong and healthy 
commercial aviation industry is the 
background for strong and healthy mili- 
tary airpower. 

But, before the administration em- 
barks on this new policy, we must be 
sure there are adequate safeguards to 
prevent a monopoly in this field, since 
a monopoly would be harmful to military 
airpower. 

Is the new policy too harsh on new 
enterprise in commercial aviation? 
Will this field be forever foreclosed to 
free enterprise? Will the policy further 
the interests of big business at the ex- 
pense of small business? 

These questions must be raised in the 
light of the administration’s past per- 
formance, which has been geared to aid 
big business and to put roadblocks in the 
path of little business. 

During the 1952 campaign we heard 
much of threats tofreedom. Isa policy 
which creates a tight monopoly in a 
major field furthering freedom? 

Mr. Norris’ article follows: 

Am Po.icy ProposaL Wovto END Suns. 
ALSO PROVIDES Ban on NonSCHEDULED Or- 
ERATIONS AND ON SMALL AIRLINES 

(By John G. Norris) 

President Eisenhower has before him a 

proposed new civil aviation policy drafted 
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by his alr subcabinet, calling for a program 
of airline mergers and an orderly withdrawal 
of domestic subsidies. 

Among other things, the subcabinet rec- 
ommends virtual elimination of nonsched- 
uled air coach operations, elimination of 
small and economically weak local service 
carriers and the absorption of some such 
routes by large trunk lines, and lessened 
competition among American airlines in the 
international field. 

A report prepared by the Federal Air Co- 
ordinating Committee was submitted to the 
White House over the weekend in response 
to Mr. Eisenhower's request last Septem- 
ber 23 for the preparation of a new national 
aviation policy for the United States. 

Some features are expected to meet strong 
opposition. Once approved by the President, 
however, the proposals will stand as admin- 
istration policy as new legislation is not re- 
quired. The ACC consists of subcabinet rep- 
resentatives of Federal agencies concerned 
with aviation, who already have cleared the 
recommendations with their chiefs. 

The report has not been made public, but 
a draft of the recommendations was circu- 
lated among aviation leaders last week. 
Highlights of the document, sald to be es- 
sentially unchanged in the final draft, fol- 
low: 

Definite schedules should be immediately 
established for the orderly transition of the 
domestic industry to a self-sufficient basis. 
In place of the present subsidy outlays of 
about $80 million a year, payments should 
be progressively cut back and confined to 
strictly temporary aid. 

National interest requires the maintenance 
of many international routes under subsidy 
indefinitely, but the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should avoid or eliminate duplication of 
service between American carriers where 
uneconomical. 


This appears to be 2 partial return to the 
earlier “chosen instrument” policy dropped 
after World War II in favor of directly com- 
peting United States lines. Forelgn com- 
petition has proven tougher than anticipated 
then, it was said. 

ONLY THREE LINES SUBSIDIZED 


A program should be developed by the 
CAB to consolidate domestic trunklines “into 
a more limited number of systems capable of 
carrying their fair share of uneconomical 
and developmental service.“ The ACC noted 
that all but 3 of the trunklines, carrying 
95 percent of the traffic, now receive no sub- 
sidy, but that the remaining 3 have always 
been subsidized. : 

“Healthy, financially independent car- 
riers,” It said, “can provide the public with 
better service—and more effective vigorous 
competition—than a larger number of car- 
riers operating on an economically marginal 
basis.” 

There should be an adjustment of the 
route structures of the feeder or local serv- 
ice lines to put them in the best economic 
basis possible. But where such carriers fail 
to make significant progress toward self- 
sufficiency, they should be terminated in an 
orderly fashion. 

BAN ON SMALLTOWN STOPS 

Stops at small cities should be promptly 
eliminated on such feeder lines where there 
is now a lack of public demand to support 
them. In other cases where demand for 
service has been clearly shown, another car- 
ricr that can provide it without subsidy 
should be substituted. 

The basic principle of the present Civil 
Aeronautics Act of controlling the entry 
of carriers into airline operation is sound, 
but current practice of permitting non- 
scheduled lines to carry individually 
ticketed passengers on large transport planes 
should be generally abandoned. This has 
been a major controvery in recent years. 
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Bona fide charter operations by such car- 
Tiers, however, should be encouraged it was 
said, with a new type of certificate required. 

Private industry should undertake the de- 
velopment of new jet airliners and the proto- 
type testing program, authorized by Congress, 
should be abandoned. However, the Gov- 
ernment should underwrite simulated air- 
line operations of such craft after develop- 
ment. 


Asian Art Exhibit—Address of 
Hon. Richard M. Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I submit herewith copy 
of the address delivered by Vice Presi- 
dent Ricnarp M. Nrxon at the Dunbar 
High School, Washington, D. C., on the 
occasion of the presentation of Asian 
art exhibit by the Asian Cultural Ex- 
br pai Foundation, Inc., on March 17, 

Mr. Lofton, students and teachers of Dun- 
bar High School, distinguished guests on the 
platform, and all the guests in the audience, 
I want to express my appreciation for having 
the opportunity to participate in this pres- 
entation ceremony of this Asian art exhibit 
to the public schools of Washington and par- 
ticularly on the occasion of its being pre- 
sented and shown at this high school. I 
think the reason that they selected me to 
make a few remarks this morning is that I 
happen to be among those individuals who 
recently has traveled in this area of the 
world which you are going to have a chance 
to visit, somewhat by remote control, by 
seeing some of the things that come from 
this area of the world. And I must say that 
I, in the very brief time that I have been 
here, have been very much impressed by the 
arrangements of the program and am look- 
ing forward to the balance of it. I want to 
say, Mr. Lofton, that I was particularly im- 
pressed by the honor guard that you had as 
I came in the steps—this fine cadet corps you 
have here at Dunbar High School. And also, 
Iam very much impressed by this fine choir 
that you have. Now I want to make an ad- 
mission to you. When I was in college, they 
had me try out for glee club, but I was such 
a bad bass that they finally made me master 
of ceremonies. So, therefore, you can sce 
why I appreciate really good music when I 
hear it. 

Now I would like to just talk briefly about 
Asia, because I think if I talk about it then 
you will have a better understanding of this 
Asian exhibit which all of you will have a 
chance to see. In your programs you will 
note that it says that about half the people 
of the world live in Asia. That's something 
that sometimes strikes us Americans very 
strangely, because usually in America we 
think of our area of the world—the two 
American continents and possibly of Europe 
and a few of us of Africa and northern Africa, 
that area—but when you get over to Asia it 
is so far away, almost halfway around the 
world, and some of it more than halfway 
around the world, depending on where you 
start from, it is very diffcult for us to realize 
that Asia does contain the bulk of the world’s 
population, Now, that in itself would make 
it important for us, as citizens of the United 
States, interested in the problems of the 
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world, to study about Asia. But it is par- 
ticularly important.to the citizens of the 
United States and, for that matter, to all of 
the free world to know about Asia today. In 
the great struggle that's going on today, that 
all of you are aware of, and I am sure that 
you study in your history classes (or I think 
they call it social studies or something like 
that in these modern times) you are aware 
of the great struggle between the forces of 
freedom, on the one side, and the forces of 
totalitarianism, on the other side. And in 
that struggle the balance between the peo- 
ples of the world has shifted in the last 7 
years a little against us. I would say we can 
probably count perhaps 600 million on this 
earth on the side of the free nations; we can 
count perhaps 800 million or so people that 
we will have to call uncommitted—they 
haven't made up their minds which side they 
are going to be on. So the struggle goes on 
as to which way they are going to go. It is 
vitally important how that struggle will turn 
out, because the way that it turns out will, in 
the long run—maybe not in our lives but cer- 
tainly in the long run—will determine 
whether we are going to remain free or 
whether we are going to go under the totali- 
tarian system. 

Now, where do these 600 million people 
live? Of course, the great mass of these 
people live in the Asian countries. And I 
want to make it clear that the people of 
these countries are not on the Communist 
side, but neither are they necessarily on 
our side. And it is very important that we 
develop the ways and means to bring to 
them a true picture of the system that we 
believe in—that all free peoples believe in— 
so that in the struggle that is going on, 
which is fundamentally one for the minds, 
the hearts, and souls of men, that eventually 
they will turn in our direction rather than 
in the other direction for lack of a positive 
alternative. I say a struggle for the minds, 
hearts, and souls of men because sometimes 
when you read history, sometimes even today 
when you study current history, there is & 
tendency to put all the emphasis on great 
military battles—who is. going to win the 
war? And that will determine the future 
of a nation—it will determine the future of 
the world; the military battles are very, very 
important. But more important than the 
military battles today, in the long run, is 
what people are going to do—what they 
think in their hearts, And therefore that 
is why we must create, between ourselves and 
the people of Asia, these great uncommitted 
areas of the world, a better understanding 
than we have at the present time. 

How are we going to do that? One way, 
of course, we can do it is to associate our- 
selves with the things they want—the things 
they believe in. And so the question then 
arises, what do they want; what do they be- 
lieve in? And the answer, of course, is not 
a simple one because people there, like peo- 
ple here, want lots of things. But I think 
if we get them in order of importance, that 
I would be fair and objective in saying that 
people of Asia want pretty much the same 
things we do.. As a matter of fact, the 
strange thing is that though you often hear 
about the “Asian mind,” “these strange 
orientals,” and the like, Mrs. Nixon and I 
found as we traveled through the world 
meeting many of them that we were very 
much more alike than we were different. 
And incidentally, when I say we met many 
of them, I mean that, because instead of 
doing what is often done on trips of this 
type, Just meet the so-called top people, 
the emperors, kings, prime ministers, and 
foreign ministers, which we did and en- 
joyed meeting, Mrs. Nixon and I made it 8 
point to meet just as many people from all 
walks of life as we could. Now, I didn’t keep 
track of this, but one of the newspapermen 
with me said that we shook hands with 


over 100,000 people on this trip. 80 that 
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Bives you an idea that we did get a chance 
to see what the people were like and what 
they were thinking. 
Now, when we analyze what they want, 
I would list them perhaps in this order: 
First of all, they want to be independent. 
We want that too. We are willing to fight 
for our independence, and I think most of 
the great wars of American history have, in 
a sense, been fought to maintain the in- 
tegrity, to maintain the independence of our 
Country. So that it is a natural desire that 
they would want. Second, they want eco- 
nomic progress, I don't know of any Amer- 
icans who don't want that. We want our 
Country constantly to become stronger; we 
Want our people to have a constantly in- 
Creasing standard of living. But economic 
Progress to the Asian is even more important 
Perhaps as an aim and objective than it is 
to us in America because they have such a 
long way to go. I think I can bring that 
home to you by pointing out what I learned 
When I was in India. India is a very great 
Country—a magnificent history, cultural 
monuments which you will have an oppor- 
tunity to at least get an idea about as you 
look at these exhibjts. But it is a country 
Which is very, very poor. To give you an 
idea how poor, I learned that the per capita 
income in India (its 360 million people) is 
One-twentieth of what it is in Mississippi 
&nd the per capita income in Mississippi is 
One of the lowest in the United States. Now 
if you can just imagine that you can see the 
Problem of why the people of India, the 
People in Thailand, the people of Malaya, the 
People of Indonesia—all of these people— 
Want economic progress. So we have inde- 
Pendence, then economic progress, and the 
third point, they want peace. We want peace 
They want it for the same reasons we 
do; first, because they know that if they have 
Peace they may be able to maintain their in- 
dependence and increase their economic 
Progress, and two, of course, because they 
don't want to become involved in a war any 
more than Americans want to become in- 
volved in a war. And finally, and this is as 
important as all the rest, they want recogni- 
tion of their equal dignity as human beings 
On this earth—recognition of their cultures, 
Of their religions, and of their great tradi- 
tlons. There they are; that would be my 
analysis of what the Asians want. And if 
you look into your own minds, I think you 
Will agree that that’s what most of us want 
too. So we are pretty much alike in our 
desires. 
Then what keeps us from getting together? 
haps I can illustrate that by a story 
I heard when I was there—something that 
Was told me. I told it before but perhaps 
Some of you did not hear me state it when 
I returned from my trip to the Far East. As 
I told you, I met lots of kings, emperors, 
Presidents, and the like on this trip and 
One of the most interesting men that I met 
in this category was the very young King of 
Thailand, or Siam as it used to be known. 
The King is very young and, incidentally, 
I know that all the boys and maybe some 
Of the girls in the audience will be inter- 
ested to know that the Queen is also quite 
young and quite beautiful too. But in any 
event we, Mrs. Nixon and I, had lunch with 
the King and Queen of Thailand, and it was 


a wonderful occasion as you can imagine. 


Strange foods of course, but we got pretty 
used to that as we moved around. But when 
We were talking to this young King, who is 
& very serious young man, very philanthropic 
In his attitude toward his people, he said a 
Very interesting thing. I asked him, I said, 
‘What does Thailand need, Your Majesty?” 
And he thought a moment and then he 
Said, “Well, we need military ald so that 
We can be strong enough to defend our 
* Country; we need economic ald so that we 
tan increase our standard of living; and we 
need education and understanding. And,” 


‘ 
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he said, “the most important of these are 
education and understanding.” Now that 
illustrates the problem, and I think he was 
right. 

And that, of course, is what this exhibit 
is all about, as I understand it, to create 
better understanding between the peoples 
here, most of whom may never haye a chance 
to visit Asia—it’s too far away, they may 
not have the time and may not have the 
money to go there. But most of you are 
interested in this problem and therefore, 
being interested, want to understand the 
Asians a little better. Now, insofar as un- 
derstanding is concerned, then, I think that 
as you look at this exhibit, as you see the 
arts and the crafts the Asians have been 
famous for for many centuries, you will 
reach a number of interesting conclusions. 
I can't go into all of them, but one of the 
things that impressed me the most was this: 
We meet our friends from India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Japan, and China, and the like, 
and when they come to the United States, 
we rather think of them as people far away 
about whom we know very little. But the 
thing that impresses you when you go there 
is this: That we are a very young country 
and that that area of the world is very, very 
old, and that they have very much to offer 
to us and to all of civilization. 


I notice when I travel through the East 
for example, which to a westerner (I come 
from California as you know) to a west- 
erner, the East seems old, as you go along 
you see a monument along the side of the 
road and you stop and read, “Here 150 years 
ago George Washington slept” or here 175 
years ago somebody made a flag or some- 
thing like that, and I remember when I first 
saw that when I came East for the first time 
back in 1934, I thought, “my, that was a 
long time ago—175 years.” Of course, in 
Asia, 175 years is just like an hour here. 
When you take the great monuments like 
the Temple of Borobudur in Indonesia or 
Angor Wat in Cambodia—1,000 years, 1,200 
years—and then in India, 4,000-5,000 years 
you go back in order to appreciate the great 
civilization that they have. And as you 
study these arts and these crafts you will 
realize that the traditions that were neces- 
sary to create the things that you saw were 
developed over centuries, and therefore, I 
think we in America can have a little better 
appreciation of the fact that the people of 
Asia have a lot to offer us, and we should 
deal with them on the basis of mutual re- 
spect, of mutual understanding rather than 
on the basis, well, we're a great advanced 
nation because we have all the motorcars 
and the television sets and the like, and 
these Asians, we can teach them alot. Yes; 
we can teach them something, but we can 
also learn a great deal from them, and we 
should never forget that. 

Well, I have already talked more than I 
should, but I would like to close with I think 
perhaps my favorite story which occurred 
on the trip to Asia. I think this is a very 
appropriate place to tell it because actually 
it occurred in a school, and I think, for that 
reason, perhaps you will appreciate it. It 
wasn't a high school as a matter of fact, 
but a grade school. But when Mrs. Nixon 
and I were in Hong Kong, which as you know 
is an island—built on an island—off the 
mainland of China (you cross from one sec- 
tion of the city to another by ferryboat), 
when we were in Hong Kong we traveled 
over to the mainland part by automobile 
one day and then traveled right along the 
Communist Chinese border for miles and 
miles. Only about a mile away was the 
Chinese border. As a matter of fact, from 
one spot where we stopped, we could see the 
red flag of the Communists flying over the 
city hall of a town which was perhaps 3 or 4 
miles away from the border. The border, 
of course, was heavily guarded because the 


people of Hong Kong didn’t want the Com- 
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munist Chinese to come over there and I 
don't suppose the Communists wanted them 
to come over there either. 

Nevertheless, that isn't the story. As we 
drove along, I noticed a country school. It 
was a relatively new one and I sort of adopted 
a practice of not just stopping at the places 
that my distinguished hosts wanted us to 
stop, because when you did that they just 
showed you what they wanted you to see, 
which is fine, we wanted to see what they 
wanted us to see, too. But I tried to make 
them stop from time to time just unex- 
pectediy because that way I thought you 
would get a better understanding of what 
the people were really like if you just dropped 
in when they did not really expect any visi- 
tors at all. And so I saw this little school, 
and it looked Mke a very nice little school, 
and as the caravan was moving along, I said 
to the driver, “Let’s stop here.“ So we pulled 
to a stop and we all got out of the car. Mrs, 
Nixon and I walked in through the school- 
yard to visit the school. It was a grade 
school from one, I think, the first to the 
eighth grade. It happened to be recess time 
and, if you know, first, second graders, etc., 
up to the eighth grade you can imagine 
what it would be like in the United States— 
all of them yelling and playing and shouting. 
Well you know, the interesting thing Is, these 
little Chinese youngsters—they're all Chi- 
nese, of course, in Hong Kong, were just like 
youngsters in the United States. The only 
difference was that we didn't understand 
their language. But there is a universal 
language and that's a friendly gesture, a 
smile as the case may be, or a handshake, 
and before long we were just as well ac- 
quainted as could be with these scores of 
youngsters swarming about wanting auto- 
graphs and all the things, you know, that we 
run into whenever we visit a school here in 
the United States. „And so we went in, and 
Mrs. Nixon, who used to be a schoolteacher 
(incidentally, she was a teacher of typing 
and shorthand in high school—that’s where 
I met her. I don't know whether all of your 
teachers of typing and shorthand are mar- 
ried or not but that’s an indication of what 
might happen.) In any event, Mrs. Nixon 
was very good with these youngsters, much 
better than I was, of course, because we have 
a couple of little girls of first and second 
grade age, and she went into the first grade 
room and sat down and they showed her how 
to write as the Chinese write. They write 
with a brush rather than a pen, and so they 
had her write her name with a brush and 
they got a great kick out of that. Well, we 
spent about half an hour visiting with the 
students and some of the teachers, and it was 
a wonderfully enjoyable occasion, Then we 
had to leavé because there was a luncheon on 
up the road to which we could not be late. 

As we were leaving, one of the Chinese 
teachers came up to me. He was a man about 
27 or 28 years of age, I would say; he was a 
teacher of English in the school, and in- 
cidentally, you would be amazed at the num- 
ber of people in this area of the world that 
speak English. I must say a lot more of 
them speak English than we speak Chinese. 
But in any event, the teacher of English (and 
he spoke it quite well) came up to me and 
said: Mr. Nixon, I want to express my ap- 
preciation for your stopping.” “Well,” I said, 
“Mrs. Nixon and I want to tell you how much 
we appreciate your welcoming us as gen- 
erously as you did. When you have your 
next assembly of your students, will you give 
them a message from Mrs. Nixon and myself? 
First, appreciation for their welcome and 
second, tell them that we bring the best 
wishes of the Government of the United 
States and our President, Mr. Eisenhower, 
and that we also bring the best wishes of all 
the people of the United States to the peo- 
ple of China.” Now that was a significant 
thing for him as you can understand, be- 
cause, you see, the people of China live some 
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of them in Hong Kong, some of them in 
Formosa, but most of them under and be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and I was making it 
clear, in other words, that despite the fact 
that they had engaged in a war against us 
in Korea that we understood that as far as 
the people were concerned, that we still 
had a bond of friendship between the peo- 
ple of the United States and the people of 
China. And this young Chinese looked at 
me and he sald: “Mr. Vice President, I can't 
tell you how much I appreciate what you 
have said. The day will come when our two 
peoples will again live together In peace and 
in friendship. The day will come when all 
the peoples of the world will live together 
in peace and friendship, because, as your 
visit today, and Mrs. Nixon's visit, to this 
humble school of ours so eloquently proved, 
we are all brothers in our hearts.“ I think 
he was right and because he was right, I 
think we can have peace and friendship pro- 
vided we have understanding. Because I 
can tell you that nobody that I met on this 
trip did I dislike if I got to know them. 
That's a paraphrase of something that Will 
Rogers said quite a few years ago. 

And so with that I think perhaps I have 
spoken long enough. You want to get on 
with the balance of the program. And I 
urge you to study these exhibits well, get 
a good understanding of the great cultures 
of these countries and perhaps some day, who 
knows, you may have a chance to visit one 
of them as Mrs. Nixon and I had that chance. 
Thank you very much for listening 80 at- 
tentively. 


Conservation of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Important Word.“ published in 
the Washington Reporter of May 5, 
1954. The editorial relates to the con- 
servation of oil. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

IMPORTANT Worp 

To an oll man, one of the most important 
‘words in the language is conservation. And 
it means a great many diverse things. 

In a plant, for instance, it means taking 
care of the equipment and watching for 
leaks in pipelines. In the oll fields them- 


selves, it may mean pumping gas or water 


into underground formations to increase the 
flow. In the laboratory, it means more effi- 
cient processes for making oll products. 

In its full, overall sense, conservation 
Means the least wasteful withdrawal of the 
oll nature created—and the greatest possible 
use of every gallon produced. And here the 
American oll industry has done a superb 
job. As a typical example, gasoline has been 
eo improved that 2 gallons now do what 
required 3 in 1925. Another example is 
found in what has been done with gases that 
formerly were wasted. These are now being 
converted into valuable chemicals which 
supply raw materials for plastics synthetic 
rubber, insecticides, and thousands of other 
products. 

What has been conservation'’s principal 
achievement? One fact indicates the an- 
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swer: Our oll consumption has soared, reach- 
ing heights that would have seemed incon- 
ceivable even a few years ago. Yet our re- 
serves are at an alltime high. 


Answers to Questions Concerning Commu- 
nism and Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, so many Tex- 
ans, as well as people from other States, 
have asked my views with reference to 
communism in the United States and 
congressional committees now engaged 
in investigating and exposing commu- 
nism that I have decided to make this 
statement. 

One of the questions most commonly 
asked me is whether the Communist 
menace in the United States is serious. 
Of course it is serious, in spite of 20 years 
of investigation and exposure and the 
enactment of legislation such as the 
Smith Act, the Subversive Control Act 
of 1950, and the prosecution and con- 
viction of more than 100 Communist 
agents. But it is not as serious as it 
was from 1938 until 1947, because dur- 
ing that period the Government and 
many people failed to appreciate the 
gravity of the threat. In 1938 when I 
began the investigation, there were about 
200 Communist organizations with a 
claimed total membership of 10 million 
people, the majority of whom were gul- 
lible and unthinking people who joined 
these organizations without knowing 
their true purpose, At that time there 
were several thousand Communists on 
the Federal payroll, and there were 
more than a dozen important unions 
dominated by Communists, They were 
printing and distributing 600 magazines, 
newspapers, and periodicals in the 
United States. They had infiltrated 
many key industries, and especially the 
media of public information, such as 
moving pictures, radio, magazines, and 
newspapers. They were coddled and 
protected by Government officials. 

However, after Russia had accom- 
plished what she wanted to accomplish 
by her deceit and hypocrisy, and after 
her intentions had become crystal clear 
to everyone, including our blind leaders, 
the attitude toward Communists changed 
gradually in our country. The Govern- 
ment began to enforce existing laws 
against the Communists. Congress 
Passed additional legislation. Fortu- 
nately, the Government was in possession 
of the mass of evidence and information 
which the Dies committee had assembled 
over a period of 7 years. This informa- 
tion was fairly complete. It contained 
in alphabetical order the names of the 
vast majority of Communists in our 
country. In 1941 we had submitted to 
the heads of the various departments 
the names and occupations of several 
thousand Communists on the Federal 
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payroll. We had exposed the labor 
unions which were under Communist 
domination. In short, the Government 
had all the information it needed to 
break up the Communist conspiracy. All 
that was lacking was a real desire to en- 
force these laws. One reason for this 
laxity was the unwillingness to expose 
and inyolve hundreds of thousands of 
gullible liberals who had become en- 
meshed in the Communist conspiracy 
through their carelessness or stupidity. 
Another reason was the reluctance on the 
part of officeholders and politicians to 
admit that they had been mistaken and 
deceived. Finally, however, steps were 
taken to enforce our laws and to move 
against these conspirators. While it was 
a case of locking the barn after the horse 
was stolen, it was better late than never. 

In 1938 there were 165,000 cardholding 
members of the Communist Party. To- 
day there are 25,000 according to the 
FBI and other agencies. The Commu- 
nist Party has been driven underground 
where it is not able to function with any- 
thing like the effectiveness as was true a 
few years ago. The front organizations 
which constituted the principal strength 
of the Communists have largely disap- 
peared. Many of the leaders are now in 
the penitentiary. 

This does not mean that the threat of 
internal communism has ceased to exist. 
The Communist apparatus is capable of 
sudden expansion. We must remember 
that at least 1 million people have affil- 
iated with the Communist Party since 
1919. While most of these people are no 
longer members of the party, there is no 
way of knowing how many of them still 
believe in communism and will resume an 
active role at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. No doubt some of them are 
sincere converts who will never return 
to the folds of communism. On the 
other hand, some of them quit for rea- 
sons of safety or expediency. The same 
is true with reference to the front or- 
ganizations. We are not sure how many 
of the claimed 10 million people formerly 
identified with Communist-front organ- 
izations are sincere converts and repent- 
ants. Furthermore, even a small group 
of 25,000 hardcore Communists is a con- 
stant menace. If they dre able to in- 
filtrate key positions, they could commit 
irreparable injury to our country in the 
event of war. It must follow, therefore, 
that there is an urgent need to maintain 
our vigilance and not to fall asleep again. 

The next question asked me is whether 
congressional investigations are neces- 
sary to expose communism. There are 
now some 3 or 4 committees engaged in 
this work. Each of these committees 
has done some good work. Much of it is 
a rehash of what our committee did from 
1938 to 1945, but this rehash has been 
useful in alerting our people and prod- 
ding public officials. Some of the work 
of these committees has brought to light 
additional details and elaborations of the 
Communist conspiracy. I have been 
asked whether the criticism of these 
committees is justified. Some of this 
criticism emanates from Communists 
and fellow travelers who pretend to be 
against the methods of congressional in- 
vestigations, but who are in fact against 
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any investigation or exposure. Some of 
the people who affiliated with Commu- 
nist-front organizations through care- 
lessness or misguided zeal oppose the 
committees because they do not want 
their stupidity exposed. Furthermore, 
the subject of communism is most dif- 
ficult to handle. This is shown by the 
difficulties encountered in the United 
Nations and at the various conferences 
that have been held with the Commu- 
nists. The wisest and the fairest com- 
mittee on earth could not escape a cer- 
tain amount of criticism and abuse. 

However, some of the criticism di- 
rected at some of the committees now en- 
gaged in the investigation of communism 
is justified. In the first place, there 
Ought to be one joint congressional com- 
Mittee on un-American activities com- 
Posed of Members of the House and the 
Senate, who have had sufficient legal ex- 
Perience to know how to conduct a 
proper inquiry. There is no justification 
for 3 or 4 committees competing with 
each other in this work. It produces 
Confusion, duplication, and rivalry. 
During the 7 years I headed the Dies 
committee, we did not have this prob- 
lem. Other committees did not want to 
enter such a controversial field. Fur- 
thermore, I think the procedure of such 
investigations can be improved without 
impeding the effectiveness of the investi- 
gations. I think that such investiga- 
tions can be made more judicial. Based 
upon my long experience, I prepared and 
Submitted to the Rules Committee a sug- 
gested draft of rules that, if adopted and 
followed, would eliminate much of the 
criticism which is justified. If we would 
establish one committee such as I have 
Suggested, it would save the taxpayers 
thousands of dollars. The various com- 
mittees engaged in this work spend more 
Money every year than I spent during 
the 7 years of our investigation. 

Another question asked me is whether 
We need any congressional investigating 
committee and whether we should leave 
the job to the FBI and other enforcement 
agencies. There are many things that 
a congressional commitee can do which 
an enforcement agency cannot do. A 
committee can subpena records, wit- 
nesses, and take testimony under oath. 
It can disseminate useful information 
to alert and inform the public. It can 
Prod indifferent officials to increased 
Vigilance. It cannot and should not 
take the place of enforcement agencies. 
There are certain jobs it cannot do and 
that must be done by Secret Service, FBI, 
and other enforcement agencies. Its 
Primary purpose is to gather facts as a 
basis for necessary legislation and to in- 
form the public. Therefore, I believe 
that a joint congressional committee 
Such as I have suggested should be per- 
Manently established, and that it should 

governed by fair rules of procedure 
&nd headed by experienced lawyers, to 
the end that congressional investigations 
Can be improved. 

Another question asked me is whether 
or not I believe that there are Commu- 
nists in the Government. Since return- 
ing to Washington, I have investigated 
this situation to satisfy myself. I am 
Now convinced that the several thousand 
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Communists which we discovered on the 
Federal payroll in 1941 have been dis- 
charged or forced to resign. There may 
be others which we and subsequent com- 
mittees failed to discover. In time these 
will be discovered and gotten out and 
the Federal payroll kept free of Commu- 
nists if we will continue our vigliance. 

What about labor unions? The ma- 
jority of the Communist dominated un- 
ions which we exposed in 1938 to 1945 
have been expelled from their parent or- 
ganizations, but they are still operating 
in some of our key industries. However, 
the Attorney General has submitted leg- 
islation designed to break up these 
unions. The recognized labor unions in 
America are on the whole alerted to 
this danger and vigilant in combating 
the infiltration of their unions by Com- 
munists. Since one of the chief targets 
for Communist infiltration is the labor 
union, this will always be a serious prob- 
lem and must be constantly watched. 

What about innocent people who are 
smeared by congressional investigations? 
In my opinion, this is greatly exagger- 
ated. Of course, you cannot conduct any 
investigation or any court procedure 
without occasionally hurting an innocent 
person, There are thousands of people 
indicted by our courts who are declared 
innocent by the juries. They have cer- 
tainly been injured by the indictment and 
the prosecution, but we have found no 
way of avoiding this. Many so-called 
innocent people joined Communist front 
organizations. In the process of expos- 
ing these organizations these innocent 
people claimed that they were smeared, 
While the greatest precaution should be 
followed to distinguish between Commu- 
nists and gullible people who joined Com- 
munist organizations, these so-called in- 
nocent people were not entirely blame- 
less. They should have been more care- 
ful in joining organizations. Some of 
them received ample warnings but 
ignored them. Notwithstanding this 
fact, committees should improve their 
procedures to avoid' a situation under 
which innocent people are condemned as 
Communists when they are not Commu- 
nists. On the other hand, people must 
realize that they affiliate with organiza- 
tions at their risk, and that they owe a 
duty to their country and to their own 
reputations to investigate the organiza- 
tions before joining them. It cannot 
be overlooked that the affiliation of some 
10 million people with Communist-front 
organizations gave the Communist con- 
spiracy most of its influence and effec- 
tiveness in the United States. 

Another question asked me is what I 
think of the present attitude of the Gov- 
ernment towards Communists, On the 
whole, I think that there is a sincere 
desire to break up the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. I have 
seen no evidence that President Eisen- 
hower is seeking to stifle or embarrass 
any congressional investigation and ex- 
posure of communism, or any attempt 
to prosecute Communists. Few Presi- 
dents in our history have respected the 
rights of Congress more carefully than 
President Eisenhower. I wish that I had 
had one-tenth of the cooperation from 
the Roosevelt administration that the 
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present committees are receiving from 
the Eisenhower administration, As an il- 
lustration of the kind of opposition 
which I received from the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, I refer you to the late Har- 
old L. Ickes’ book, the Inside Struggle, 
as reported by the Associated Press. 
Ickes said that although Roosevelt want- 
ed the Dies committee cut off sharp, DIES 
had no difficulty getting through a reso- 
lution continuing it another year with 
$100,000 to finance its fantastic inves- 
tigation. He said this was another ex- 
ample of the complete falling down of 
the so-called Democratic leadership in 
the House. He added both Speaker Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead, who died in 1940, and 
Representative Sam RAYBURN, Democrat, 
of Texas, then majority leader and now 
minority floor leader, feebly told the 
President they would do what they could 
to head off the Red-hunting Texan. I 
hope that President Eisenhower does 
not heed the advice of those who are 
urging him to go after Members of Con- 
gress who are trying to do their duty. 

I hope that none of us in Congress 
will abuse this patient and cooperative 
attitude of the President, and that we 
will have the honesty and courage to 
acknowledge our mistakes and seek ways 
of correcting them. Let us remember 
that no committee or institution is so 
sacred that it cannot be criticized or so 
perfect that it cannot be improved. 

We are living in times of violent ex- 
tremes. Our constitutional safeguards 
are subjected to unprecedented strain, 
More than ever we should strive con- 
stantly to respect and perpetuate our 
precious civil liberties. The awful crime 
of communism is its preachment that 
the end justifies the means. Many other 
extremists on the left and on the right 
have practiced this same damnable phil- 
osophy, although to a lesser degree than 


_the Communists. Those of us who pro- 


fess love of America must avoid at all 
costs and under all circumstances the 
fatal error of employing the tactics and 
methods of the Communists in our ef- 
forts to combat communism, 


The Voice of the Poppy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
we approach ever nearer to that day 
when America pays homage to its hon- 
ored war dead, it is appropriate to in- 
clude in the Recor a letter sent to me 
from a valued friend, Katherine H. Salm, 
sixth district president, Connecticut De- 
partment, American Legion Auxiliary. 

The letter relates the symbolism of the 
poppy, worn by all of us on May 30, It 
is a moving bit of prose which should 
help us to remember in reverent thought 
the reason for the public display of this 
crepe paper flower on Memorial Day. 
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The letter follows: 
Canaan, CONN., May 1, 1954. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: 

THE VOICE OF THE POPPY—STRAIGHT TO THE 
HEART OF AN UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN 

Iam not just a crepe paper flower. I am 
the glowing symbol of the sacrifice made 
by the gallant flower of American manhood 
who marched away at the call of country and 
who sleep here and over there, under their 
white crosses, row on row, where poppies 
sway and toss to kiss each cross. 

Iam just a tag flower offered by the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxillary.. In remembrance of 
America’s heroic dead and in helpfulness to 
her living disabled and dependents, “wear 
me on Poppy Day.” 

KATHERINE H. SALM, 
Sixth District President, 
American Legion Auxiliary. 


Restoration of “Old Ironsides” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., 
May 9, 1954: 
A LANDLUEBER’s PROPOSAL 


During the past week a bill for the com- 
plete restoration and maintenance of U. S. 8. 
Constitution passed the House and is now 
due for consideration by the United States 
Senate. As reported the measure would 
authorize the restoring of Old Ironsides” to 
as near her original condition as possible 
and her maintenance at Boston as a museum. 

Undoubtedly this dastardly proposal is the 
work of some landlubber. What a craven 
phrase: “as near her original condition as 
possible.” This does not smack of the true 
seafaring men and fighting men that strode 
her decks, handled her sails and manned her 
guns when she forced the Guerriere to strike 
her colors on August 19, 1812, off the Grand 
Banks, Let her be restored to exactly the 
same condition as she was on that memorable 
date when she won the respect of the world 
for the infant United States Navy and wiped 
out the disgrace of haying American seamen 
impressed from the deck of U. 8. S. Chesa- 
peake, after three broadsides from a more 
powerful British ship, 

And who, we ask, wants her maintained 
as a museum? This sounds as if her present 
crippled condition with stumpy masts, fore- 
shortened jib boom, missing yards and sails, 
empty gun berths, specimen cannon balls, 
and closed off sections of her hull were to be 
perpetuated, so that she will forever cling as 
a barnacle againat some wharf or pier. Why, 
with her present rigging, she couldn't 
weather her way past Constitution wharf, 
near where she was launched in 1797. 

Let U. S. S. Constitution be maintained 
as a full rigged, well-found frigate. Let her 
top-hamper be restored so that her fore, 
main and mizzen masts may tower high in 
the skies with topmasts, topgallant and royal 
masts to carry long yards for courses, 
topsails, topgallant, and royal salls. Did 
she carry studding sails and a full 
set of stay sails? Let the bowsprit, jib 
boom and flying jib boom reach out to carry 
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an inner jib, stay sail, outer jib and flying 
jib. Let her have the proper standing and 
running rigging. Then will the tumble- 
home of her sides be seen in its proper 
perspective and why it was feared that her 
tall masts with her heavy spars could never 
be properly braced, though they never let 
go. 

Perhaps visitors will realize why she and 
her sister ships set a new pattern for men- 
of-war in her day and struck dismay into 
the ranks of the British Nayy. Then they 
will realize why there were no frigates afloat 
to match her, Joshua Humphreys framed 
her hull with almost the weight and strength 
of a line-of-battle ship, but gave her the 
canvas to show her heels to a whole British 
squadron off Boston, to out-maneuver the 
supposedly easier handling Java off the coast 
of Brazil, and to outsail Cyane frigate and 
Levant ship in the same engagement that 
she was able to rake both of them fore and 
aft and take them as prizes. Then they will 
realize why she could sail within 11 points 
of the wind and beat anything afloat sailing 
close-hauled. 

Let the gun deck of U. S. S. Constitution 
again carry 30 long 24-pounders. Let her 
quarterdeck carry 16 and her forecastle 6 
32-pound carronades. Let 1 long 18-pounder 
and 2 long 24-pounders be mounted as bow- 
chasers. Let the long guns have the tackle 
to run thenr out through the ports and the 
carronades the same carriages and tackle 
that enabled a fighting crew to train them 
around to bear on the enemy, not fixed on 
deck as some immovable object. Let racks 
be bulit and stored with ready charges and 
hatches opened for passing shot and powder 
from the magazines. Then the visitor will 
realize why this ship, rated as a 44-gun fri- 
gate, wae really the “pocket battleship” of 
her day. 

Let the water casks and spirit tanks be 
replaced on board U. S. S. Constitution, and 
provision barrels be stored in her holds. 
Then with all the guns mounted and con- 
tainers for stores aboard, visitors can won- 
der where some 450 men of her crew found 
space to live for months or years on a ship 
204 feet in length overall, and with a beam 
of some 44 feet. 

When U. 8. S. Constitution ts fully rigged 
and gunned, let her be manned and once 
more set sail and visit from port to port, al- 
ways returning, of course, to Boston. 

And if you ask if such complete restora- 
tion is worth the cost, we suggest you seck 
your answer from some child who has visited 
the present poor senrblance of “Old Iron- 
sides" and came away with a heart stirred 
by the historic part she played in her coun- 
try’s history from the shores of Tripoli to 
shaking the rule of the Mistress of the Seas 
on the broad reaches of the Atlantic, 


The Bryson Bill: H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this opportunity to state that I 
have today presented to the House for 
proper reference a petition signed by 
several residents of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Virginia supporting the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, now pending in 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


May 12 


Address by the Honorable George 
C. McGhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address by the Honorable 
George C. McGhee: 

Mr. Chairman, Ambassador Erkin, Chair- 
man of the Board Keiser, members and 
guests of the Middle East Institute, it is a 


great privilege for me to participate in this 


auspicious occasion, sponsored as it is by 
one of the most distinguished of American 
organizations in the field of foreign affairs. 
The existence of the Middle East Institute 
reflects in itself the keen interest of the 
American people in that important and 
historic area of the world. 

It is entirely appropriate that the institute 
has chosen this occasion to pay tribute to 
Turkey, I am pleased that the theme of our 
meeting, Turkey and the West, 1453 to 1953, 
includes both the historic role of the Turkish 
Empire and the quite different but even more 
significant role of the Turkish Republic of 
today. 

Since I have only recently returned from 
my post as United States Ambassador to 
Turkey, it is a very natural thing for me 
to join in this tribute. During my stay in 
Turkey, I developed a deep admiration for 
the Turkish people and an insight into their 
true place among the great peoples of the 
world, 

I am pleased to be associated on this occa- 
sion with our distinguished chairman, the 
Honorable Edwin Wilson, one of my pred- 
ecessors as American Ambassador to Turkey. 
Ambassador Wilson will always be beloved 
by the Turkish people, as will he be remem- 
bered as one of the finest products of our 
own career Foreign Service. I am honored 
to be able to share the floor with my 
friend and onetime colleague, His Excellency, 
Feridun Erkin, the Turkish Ambassador, 
whom history will give a large measure of 
the credit for the remarkable advances that 
have been made in recent years in Turkey's 
relations with the Western nations. Since 
we are speaking to the same subject, I am 
sure you will forgive us both if our discourses 
overlap. 

We commemorate on this occasion two his- 
toric events. On May 29, 500 years ago, the 
janissaries of Mohammed the Conqueror first 
placed his standard on the ramparts of the 
ancient city of Constantinople, a city which 
had, since its foundation by Constantine in 
the fourth century, represented the center 
of European culture and power in the East. 
In 2 days we will join with our Turkish 
Triends in celebrating the 30th anniversary of 
the foundation of the Turkish Republic, 
which, under the leadership of the great 
Ataturk, arose from the ashes of a once 
great but defeated empire as the rebirth of 
the indomitable spirit of the Turkish peo- 
ples. It is from these two events that I 
will draw the theme for my brief remarks 
to you this evening. 


The great migration of Turkish peoples 


from Central Asia to Asla Minor constitutes 
one of the major currents in the stream of | 
history. We are inclined to forget that this 


migration began not with the families who \ 


came to Asia Minor under the leadership of 
Othman, but in the lith century with the 
marches of the Seljuk Turks. The Seljuks 
rank among the great builders and patrons 


* 
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ot the arts of history. But for the deprada- 
tions of the Mongols under Genghis Khan, 
they might have changed the whole subse- 
Quent history of the troubled lands lying be- 
tween the Indus and the Nile. Their monu- 
Ments standing today in Asia Minor attest 
to their contribution to the land which was 
itself the cradle of civilizations. 

The total movement of Turkish peoples to 
Asia Minor, including the Ottomans, was 
largely completed by the 14th century. It 
has been estimated as involving some 3 mil- 
lion people. The history of Europe is replete 
With similar movements of peoples from 
Asla—the great motherlode from which his- 
torlans consider all nations sprung. Some, 
in yery early times, came to Europe to stay 
and are the basic stock from which are de- 
Tived the present groupings of European na- 
tionalities. Some, as did the Mongols, came 
Only to retire back to the Steppes of Asia 
When their appetite for conquest was 
Satiated. 

The peculiar historic significance of the 
movement of Turkish peoples is not only 
that it was persistent and that the Turks 
Came to stay and to found a great empire, 
but that the Turks were the last to become, 
as other peoples had before them, an inte- 
gral part of Europe and the West. It is in 
this light that there is revealed the historic 
Significance of an event that took place on 
February 18, 1952, when Turkey was admit- 
ted as a full member to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, It is the significance 
Of the transition of the Turks from invaders 
from the East to defenders of the West that 
I seek to emphasize to you this evening. 

To the Byzantines and their Venetian and 
Genoese allies who guarded Theodosius’ land 
Walls of Constantinople that fateful day in 
1453, and to the crowned heads, clerics, and 
scholars of Europe, the capture of Constan- 
tinople was a catastrophe of the first order. 
It mennt the end of their world in the 
East—a threat to their civilization and to 
their very existence. 

During the 70 years of Ottoman rule that 
followed the conquest of Constantinople the 
Turks fought countless wars with the West. 
Prequently during this period the Turks 
Made uneasy alliances with one or another 

opean power—alliances usually taken by 
the Europeans out of opportunism in order 
to block the expansion of their European 
rivals. Thirteen times since 1677 the Turks, 
Often in concert with one or more of the 
European powers, came in conflict with the 
half-European, half-Asiatic colossus to their 
North, whose aggressive designs constituted 
then as now the most persistent threat to 
the peace of the world. 

Otfen the Turks were defeated by the Rus- 
Sians. Once the soldiers of the Czar pushed 
across the Thracian plain almost within 
sight of Constantinople. Always. however, 
Sometimes seemingly by a miracle, Turkish 
Courage and Turkish blood thwarted the 
Russian design to seize control of the Straits 
and establish herself on the Mediterranean. 
Russian aggression, the threat of which we 
have ourselves only recently experienced, is 
not new to the Turks. Not new, either, is 
Turkish determination to resist that 
aggression. 

Throughout these years, however, Turkey 
imbibed deeply of the civilization of the 
West, French, Italian, and English were 
heard on the Pera. Western ideas and insti- 
tutions made an impact on the inhabitants 
Cf the Serali, In turn the Turkish Empire 
had a profound effect on the West. There 
Was not always war. Prosperity and progress 
followed in the wake of the unity, stability, 
and religious tolerance within the Ottoman 
domain. Turkish culture was indelibly im- 
Printed upon the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

ugh the numerous travelers of the times 
Turkish arts and customs became known in 
€stern European capitals. It would be er- 
Toneous, in interpreting later events, not to 
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give credit to the cumulative effect of con- 
tacts between Turkey and the West during 
this period. 

But, nonetheless, Turkey and Europe were 
not one. Turkey was not admitted to the 
concert of Europe. At the height of Otto- 
man power Suleiman the Magnificent reach- 
ed out the hand of friendship to his ally, 
Francis the First of France, only to be re- 
buffed. To the West, Turkey was still of 
the East. 

No man ever had such a profound effect on 
the destiny of his country as did Kemal 
Ataturk, whom history will undoubtedly 
record as one of the great leaders of all times. 
He built upon foundations deeply laid, how- 
ever, it was he who took the new, precarious 
Republic of Turkey, which he himself had 
been largely instrumental in creating, and 
turned it toward the West. 

Indeed, it was a new Turkey that he turn- 
ed—a Turkey that bore littie relation to the 
loosely held polyglot of states which, at the 
end, served chiefly the interests of the Otto- 
man Sultan and his international coterie in 
Constantinople. It was not an Empire by 
or for the Turks of Anatolia. They were a 
part of it. Under Ataturk Asia Minor lay 
like a newly discovered, undeveloped con- 
tinent, the peasants of Anatolia a liberated 
people. 

It is these people of Anatolia, in whose 
veins flow the blood of the hardy nomads 
who a thousand years ago trekked from 
Turkestan, who rule the modern democratic 
state of Turkey. It was the members of 
the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, 
people from such places as Kars and Alanya, 
who voted unanimously for Turkish adher- 
ence to NATO. The Turkish people have 
taken their destiny into their own hands. 

In doing so, Turkey has not only turned 
its face to the West but has offered us its 
friendship. It has opened wide its doors 
to the flow of western and American ideas. 
It has entrusted us with the education of 
many of its youth. In the United States 
alone there are today almost a thousand 
Turkish students. American opera plays 
in Ankara. Our books are read widely. The 
Voice of America enters countless Turkish 
homes. One feels instinctively that Turks 
are as one with the West. 

And the West—particularly America—have 
accepted Turkey as friend and partner. We 
have given not only aid where needed, but 
more—the unselfish services of many of our 
most talented administrators, scientists and 
military leaders. In my own city of Dallas, 
Tex., for example, there was last year the 
spontaneous celebration of a Republic of 
Turkey Week. The adherence of Turkey to 
the NATO, symbolic as it is of the formal 
admission of Turkey Into the citadel of the 
Western European Community, is but the 
reflection of more underlying ties that bind 
us all together. 

The historic urge of the Turkish people 18 
fulfilled, Turkey is no longer the outpost of 
the East. Turkey is the eastern bastion of 
the West—a bastion against the threat of 
Russian aggression. Russia alone has turn- 
ed againt the stream of Western progress 
and reverted deep into the history of Asia. 
Russia alone has established, by means more 
ruthless than the Mongols, an unwilling em- 
pire of oppressed peoples in an age which 
has renounced empire. 

In the immediate postwar years when the 
West had let down its guard, Turkey, as an 
isolated strong point, was in my Judgment 
the only real deterrent to Russian seizure of 
the Middle East. Without Turkey, the great 
strategic prize of the Middle East would in 
all probability have gone to Russia by de- 
fault in the “cold war,“ making infinitely 
more difficult a western reaction if there 
were forced on us a “shooting war.” Today 
Turkey's 19 divisions, which face the Rus- 
sians in the Caucasus and their satellites 
in Bulgaria, constitute the eastern anchor 
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of the NATO line of defense against this ag- 
on. 

This ts the historic meaning of the events 
we celebrate. This is the role of Turkey 
today. Today Turkey, linked arm in arm with 
an awakened West, is one of the great bas- 
tions of the West. 


Cleveland Teachers and the Education 
Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, three administration bills on 
education, vitally important to the wel- 
fare of our country, are before us today. 
I discussed them in some detail last Sat- 
urday before the Cleveland Area Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. 

This fine young organization in my 
district is the outgrowth of the chairman 
of the business department of the vari- 
ous high schools in the Cleveland area 
who had been meeting since 1932 to dis- 
cuss their problems, methods, and pro- 
cedures. 

Since my discussion of the education 
bills may prove helpful to other Mem- 
bers, under leave to extend my remarks, 
Iam inserting the address herewith: 

Won Horizons 


(Address by Hon. Frances P. Bol row, Mem- 
ber of Congress, before Cleveland Area 
Business Teachers Association at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 8, 1954) 

Mrs. Brownfield, members of the Cleveland 
Area Business Teachers Association, and 
friends, it is a privilege indeed to discuss 
with you who have so great a responsibility 
in our community, some of the aspects of 
education in the United States today. 

No free society can continue without an 
ever increasingly potent method—or system, 
if you will—of education. The strength of 
any nation depends largely upon the char- 
acter, ideas, ingenuity, and competence of 
each successive generation. 

GOVERNMENT AWARE OF IMPORTANCE 

Your Government in Washington is deeply 
conscious of the magnitude of the task be- 
fore us and of the many unfortunate con- 
ditions interfering with better schooling, 
Because an educated population is vital to 
the national welfare, your Government has 
embarked on a broad program to aid and 
promote the cause of education. Let me tell 
you about it briefly. 

RECENT LEGISLATION DIRECTLY FOR TEACHERS 
Most recently we in the House passed and 

sent to the Senate a measure of direct con- 

cern to you as teachers. 

In the tremendous revision of the income- 
tax laws we included a provision to permit 
all retired people (or their widows) to exempt 
the first $1,200 of their retirement income 
from taxation. This particularly affects 
teachers, firemen, policemen, and civil ser- 
vants. May I take this opportunity to 
thank those of you who were among the 
scores of interested Clevelanders who wrote 
me urging adoption of that provision. 

A second measure of direct concern to 
teachers is the new social-security legis- 
lation urged by the President. Besides ex- 
tending coverage to about 6½ million more 
people, it will give persons like yourselves 
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on State retirement systems the right to 
choose between your present system or social 
security. 

After many conferences with responsible 
teachers’ organizations, the committee in- 
cluded in the bill words which would author- 
ize a referendum of those under present 
State retirement systems. Should two- 
thirds of those voting in each State be in 
favor of social security, it would be sub- 
etituted for the present systems. The bill 
also contains a clarifying statement that it 
is the policy of Congress that the protec- 
tion of the employees who are now under 
the State retirement systems will not be 
impaired as a result of coverage under social 
security, 

The Republican leadership is anticipating 
the passage of this social-security legislation 
during this session of Congress. The ulti- 
mate decision in the matter, however, is one 
you will have to make for yourselves. I urge 
you to study all the provisions and, vote 
carefully, 

POOR STATE OF EDUCATION 


You in the teaching profession hardly 
need be told the sorry state in which 
public education finds itself. Yet I cannot 
but wonder if even you know the gravity of 
the situation. 

Today the Nation's overcrowded schools 
are trying desperately to educate some 29 
million children. Do you know that by 1960 
there will be 28 percent more children trying 
to crowd into our school buildings? 

The school population is increasing at an 
even greater proportion than the increase 
in population. At one end of the scale 
a higher percentage of 5- and 6-year olds is 
enrolling than ever before, .At the other end 
there are fewer dropouts among the teen- 
agers. This last can mean a great deal to 
us as a nation if it does not mean that stand- 
ards have been allowed to decline. 

More children wanting to be educated is 
a healthy trend. But it becomes more and 
more apparent we cannot accommodate 
them. Some of us have been urging our 
local areas to face the fact that nature is 
pouring out upon us a steady stream of 
babies. Time picks them up and before we 
know it they are queued up at the doors of 
our preschool and school inadequacies, 

I have been watching the actual decrease 
between 1930 and 1950 in the number of 
classrooms available with great anxiety. I 
know something of what overcrowding means 
for during the First World War we were 
in Washington. With the sudden influx of 
personnel, the schools were swamped. They 
attempted to meet the situation by having 
2 sessions—1 in the morning, 1 in the after- 
noon. But there was only one set of teach- 
ers and exhaustion was inevitable. 

We have been told that last year 50,000 
new classrooms were built—50,000 in a na- 
tion whose Office of Education estimates as 
needing 117,000 additional classrooms every 
year. Better than nothing—but tragically 
insufficient. 

Serious as the classroom needs are, the 
shortage of teachers has long since passed 
the danger mark. The report given me is 
truly disturbing, for instead of any increase 
at all there is an increased depletion of 
trained teachers. We are losing more teach 
ers annually than there are new ones enter- 
ing the profession. 

Many school boards have been forced to 
put primary grade youngsters into over- 
crowded classrooms or on half-day sessions, 
as well as to grant temporary certificates to 
teachers with substandard preparation. 
This would seem to spell deterioration. 

As a nation, we have taken pride in what 
we have called the right of every child at 
least to a basic education. We insist—by 
law—that children must go to school. We 
know that freedom demands intelligence 
from its citizens, and we believe education 
to be a fundamental bulwark of construc. 
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tive representative government. We have 
considered public education one of the cor- 
nerstones of our way of life, one of the main 
arches of our national strength. 

Eternal vigilance, the price of freedom? 
Surely, we are seeing on every side the cost 
of our lack of this essential element. 
Trained teaching personnel on the deciine— 
children going to school in firetraps and 
hovels, to such a degree that 117,000 new 
classrooms must be built each year if we are 
to retrieve ourselves, protect our youngsters 
from possible tragedy and keep our word to 
ourselves as a free nation that knows free- 
dom demands intelligence, training, and 
broad, basic education. 

There is an actual percentage of our peo- 
ple, though smaller than that of other lands, 
who are as illiterate as can be. At a mo- 
ment when we need every potential skilled 
worker, every potential trained leader, every 
potential bit of mental as well as physical 
power that exists among our one-hundred- 
and-sixty-odd million people, we are reaping 
the reward of our own carelessness and 
apathy. 

I well remember the shock I received when 
in the first call of the very first draft we ever 
had, some 45,000 boys were shown to be il- 
literate. Rejections by the Army today show 
up many things we should know about our- 
selves. It seems to me that it is of tragic 
moment that in five of our States where 
more than 12 percent of the population be- 
tween 25 and 34 years showed less than 5 
years of schooling, selective service rejec- 
tions were from 36 to 58 percent. The aver- 
age rejection rate nationally being 19 per- 
cent. But it is not just in the Army that 
we suffer, it is in all phases of our living. 
Something needs to be done about it. If we 
carry through President Eisenhower's pro- 
gram we shall make a very real beginning. 

You will recall that Senator Taft had be- 
come deeply aware of the situation and that 
after several years’ study he became con- 
vinced that although it was particularly im- 
portant that the Federal Government should 
be given no ways by which to control the 
public educational sysstem there were ways 
in which Washington could help and so as- 
sume a part of the Nation's responsibility 
toward its youth. President Eisenhower 
shares this sense of Federal responsibility, as 
well as having a determination that States 
and communities shall assume their full 
share also. So, in recognition of the serious 
situation we are faced with, the administra- 
tion has three bills before the Congress: 


WHAT ADMINISTRATION IS DOING IN EDUCATION 


One (H. R. 7601) authorizes a series of 
study-action conferences on education in 
each of the States and Territories, which 
would bring citizens and educators together 
to analyze school problems and to suggest 
remedies. Following these,-the President 
would call a White House Conference on Edu- 
cation to be composed of leaders in education 
and civic affairs from all over the Nation. 

What will these conferences accomplish? 

Perhaps most importantly, they should 
inspire informed, enthusiastic, dynamic pub- 
lic opinion without which little can be ac- 
complished. They are not expected to 
develop much new data. In the past 25 
years there have been several national con- 
ferences, 6 major nongovernmental com- 
missions, and some 50 research studies delv- 
ing into our school needs. Much actual ma- 
terial is already at hand—but the will to do 
has not grown out of it, 

Although you probably know most of the 
roadblocks in the way of improving educa- 
tional conditions I want to bring them once 
more to your attention. The experts give 
us quite a list which can be resolved only 
by the States and the local communities: 

1, Limitations in financing local school 
districts almost exclusively through property 
taxation, 
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2. Limitations on the rate of taxation for 
school purposes. 

3. Maximum ceilings on bonded indebted- 
ness. 

4. Difficulties in securing teachers because 
State legislatures control budgets for teacher 
education facilities, 

5. Limitations on freedom to reorganize 
school districts because of State laws. 

6. Inequities raising local assessed valua- 
tions unless these are raised generally 
throughout the State. 

These conferences will offer the machinery 
with which to start educational programs in 
the various States. -They will show how lo- 
cal and State sction can (and must) be 
taken to— 

. Change limitations on taxes and bonds. 

. Expand facilities for higher education, 

. Reorganize inefficient school districts. 

. Change property assessments. 

. Attract capable teachers. 

4 Provide State ald for school construc- 
on. 

The State conferences will stimulate local 
action and the White House Conference will 
give the broad picture of the importance of 
education to the national well-being. 

The second bill before the Congress (H. R. 
7434) would establish a National Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

This committee would consider many prob- 
lems of national significance in which there 
has been only limited study. For instance: 
What should the role of the school be in 
the tragic picture of Juvenile delinquency? 
It could examine Illiteracy in its broad rela- 
tionship to constructive citizenship includ- 
ing Selective Service rejections. We need to 
know how best to give children with special 
abilities the preparation they should have. 
We need to know how best to help those with 
mental handicaps. Is it not time we con- 
sidered the needs of the children of migra- 
tory workers? £ 

These are but a few of the problems wê 
as a nation should take hold of. This per- 
manent body would identify the problems of 
national concern, consider them and advise 
on the action needed. 

The third bill (H. R. 9040) would establish 
a cooperative research program. It would. 
as the President urged, enable the United 
States Office of Education to join its re- 
sources with those of States and local agen- 
cies, universities, and other educational or- 
ganizations for the conduct of cooperative 
N surveys, and demonstration proj- 
ects. 

This is not a novel idea. In the feld of 
public health, for instance, we have accom- 
plished much by utilizing the available minds 
in many parts of the Nation. 

Today, educational research usually is con- 
fined to the study of local problems. Often 
this procedure is wasteful because many mat- 
ters of local concern are actually common 
to many other areas around the country: 
Also, many localities hesitate to engage in 
an elaborate research program, but under 
this legislation such research could easily 
be encouraged by the United States Office 
of Education when it was apparent that the 
study was to be of general national interest 


IMPORTANCE OF TEACHERS 


Thus you see the overall picture of what 
tng Government is hoping to do in educa- 

on. 

There is always good reason to believe 
that citizens are taking a more direct in- 
terest in their schools. Within the past 
few years the enrollment in PTA's has 
doubled. Since 1950 the number of local 
citizen groups has climbed from 1,000 to 
more than 8,000 today. 

We know that the American people, given 
the facts and some intelligent suggestions 
will on their own make their schools better 
Places for the training of their childreD- 

Let me end with a personal word to you- 
Our Federal Government, especially 
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the present administration, adheres to the 
Sacred American philosophy that the life- 
blood of our Republic is the active partici- 
Pation of an informed citizenry. 

As teachers, as leaders, you have the tre- 
mendous assignment of training our on- 
Coming citizens. Into your hands comes the 
Taw clay of civilization. Often with too 
little help you are asked to fashion it into 

ng, responsible citizens. What a chal- 
lenging opportunity. 

You, especially, who are teaching commer- 
cial subjects are molding youngsters who 
may never have any further formal educa- 
tion after leaving your classrooms. I urge 
You to approach your task with a deep ap- 
Preciation of its full implications. Keep 
abreast of current affairs in your commu- 
nity, your State, and the Nation. Know 
About our Government and what it ls doing. 

en apply your superior intelligence and 

terpret these matters fully to your wards. 

If you and the thousands of other teach- 
ers in America meet your responsibilities, 
Our Nation will be secure. 

It is my earnest hope that the fathers and 
Mothers, the aunts and the uncles, as well 
äs the grandparents, may throw aside their 
Apathy in this absolutely basic problem of 
adequate education for our youth. Nothing 
is more important If we are to be strong as 
A nation in a world that needs our strength. 

fear we have been all too ready to leave 
everything relating to education to you 
teachers, forgetting that you must have roofs 
Over your classes, tools with which to teach, 
Some relief at least in the matter of your 
Own later years. All this only an informed 
and electric community can provide. The 
Privilege of securing these things for our- 
Selves is one of the most wonderful parts of 
Our American heritage, 


Valuable Service Rendered by Weekly 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no more truly American 
tution than is the weekly commu- 
nity newspaper. I know, from firsthand 
experience gained in reading the hun- 
dreds of such newspapers published in 
My own State of Texas, how valuable is 
the service they render in their respec- 
ve communities. 

Recently one of these Texas weekly 
Newspapers, the Port Neches Chronicle, 
took an editorial look at itself and at 
Other newspapers in this field. I ask 

ous consent that this editorial 
from the Chronicle be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor». 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

i Every once in a while, a country editor 
kes to do a little self back slapping. He 
Writes about the community's comings, 
Bolngs, and doings so much he doesn't have 

© to take stock of himself and the news- 
paper he represents. 

Many people take the country weekly for 
Sranted. They don't stop to think of the 

malities and work that is involved in 
Betting out a weekly paper, week after week. 
And here in Port Neches, the editor has a 
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rough time what with 2 full-pald corre- 
spondents from 2 large dailies working hard 
to get news also. 

However, all of us in the workshop of this 
country weekly work hard to bring our read- 
ers the best in news, pictures, advertise- 
ments—all of people we know, love, and 
respect. 

The thousands of country weekly news- 
papers in the United States stand in a unique 
position. 

Absolutely nothing takes the place of the 
hometown newspaper. It leaves a printed 
record of community life and activity that 
can be found nowhere else. One might call 
the editor and the writers of the weekly, the 
diarists of the community. 

Local history ts recorded and preserved by 
the county press of the Nation—hopes, as- 
Pirations, facts, drama, marriages, births, 
deaths, political events, legal records—the 
whole chain of human activity. ` 

A town without a local newspaper is like 
a phonograph without a record. 


Retirement of Hon. Lindsay C. Warren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with the Members on 
both sides of the aisle who have, in re- 
cent days, paid tribute to one of our 
greatest public servants, the Honorable 
Lindsay C. Warren, former Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

Mr. Warren's retirement last month 
concluded nearly 40 years of truly distin- 
guished Government service, including 
134% years as the Nation’s Comptroller 
General, 16 years as one of the most re- 
spected Members of this House, and 
several terms in the legislature of his 
beloved native State of North Carolina. 

Although many of us were not privi- 
leged to serve as fellow Members of the 
House during Mr. Warren’s terms in the 
Congress, all of us have become greatly 
indebted to Mr. Warren over the years 
for his wise counsel in matters both legis- 
lative and administrative. During my 
comparatively short 742 years as a Mem- 
ber of this House, particularly as a mem- 
ber of the Government Operations Sub- 
committee of the old Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and more recently as chairman 
of the Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I have had innumerable 
occasions to seek the advice and coopera- 
tion of Mr. Warren and his staff in the 
General Accounting Office. Invariably, 
I have been most gratified and inspired 
by his sincerely selfiess dedication to the 
cause of governmental efficiency and 
economy. Mr. Warren’s unique capa- 
bilities and exemplary conscientiousness 
made the General Accounting Office an 
indispensable arm of the Congress as an 
effective auditor over the expenditure of 
public funds. 

Democracy requires the finest of men 
in public life, and the distinguished ca- 
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reer of Lindsay Warren will long serve as 
a shining example for all of us. 

I am sure that the entire membership 
of this body joins me in extending to our 
great friend the most sincere wishes that 
he will soon return to good health so that 
he may enjoy to the fullest the many long 
and happy years of retirement which hi 
s0 richly deserves. ; 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, CIO—A Quarter Century of 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, too 
often news of labor-management rela- 
tions involves situations in which strife 
is present, mainly because strife makes 
dramatic news. Many instances of har- 
monious, constructive relationships do 
not receive the attention they merit. 


One of the most advanced and suc- 
cessful labor-management relationships 
in our country exists between the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
CIO, and the Clothing Manufacturers 
Association of the United States. There 
has been no major work stoppage in the 
men's clothing industry in the past 25 
years. Bargaining and day-to-day sit- 
uations are met with mutual respect and 
a determination to work for the best 
interests of the industry. 

The New York Herald Tribune has 
paid an editorial tribute to the amal- 
gamated upon the occasion of the 40th 
convention of the union, now being held 
in Atlantic City. I am glad to bring 
to the attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives this comment upon a close 
and successful labor-management rela- 
tionship that can very well serve as a 
model for all industry in this country: 

A QUARTER CENTURY OF PEACE 

A record of 25 years of industrial peace 
deserves a celebration. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, CIO, has 
achieved this record with the help of the 
employers in the men’s clothing industry, 
Two hundred employers from all parts of 
the country were guests of the union at a 
reception and dinner in Atlantic City this 
weekend. The employers were invited to 
stay throughout the union’s convention. 
Generally it is a strike which makes news 
headlines. This splendid story of peaceful 
labor negotiations without a major ‘strike in 
the last quarter century all the more deserves 
our comment. 

This union was born;on the picket-line 
nearly 40 years ago. The early years were 
stormy, but under the Inspired leadership of 
young Sidney Hillman, the amalgamated 
grew in strength and wisdom. Finally the 
formula for peaceful settlement of disputes 
through voluntary arbitration was found and 
its acceptance won. 

The amalgamated has not hesitated to 
loan money to employers who might other- 
wise have been forced to close shop. The 
policy seems to have paid off, for the union 
has grown from initially 25,000 members 
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to 385,000, with net assets of more than $8 
million. Its various union health centers, 
its low-cost housing developments are other 
achievements in which the ted 
and its members may well take pride. 


Lost Allies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States with its 160 million people can- 
not hope to stand up against the Com- 
munist world with many, many times 
that population. 

Even with our great productive ca- 
pacity, we cannot stand up to the Com- 
munist threat without certain strategic 
materials which we must obtain from 
outside our borders. 

These two facts, which no one ques- 
tions, stress the vital importance of hav- 
ing allies whose manpower and re- 
sources, joined with our own, provide an 
effective position of strength from which 
to negotiate in the cold war. It has been 
the cornerstone of our foreign policy, in 
Europe and in Asia, since World War II. 

Many of us have. become alarmed 
over what may be the effect on our allies 
of irresponsible foreign policy state- 
ments, and of on-again-off-again ap- 
proaches to policymaking, 

That we have good reason for alarm 
is borne out in a dispatch from Geneva, 
Switzerland, written by Marquis Childs, 
a distinguished syndicated columnist, 
and published in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of Friday, May 7. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this column 
to every Member of the House, and sug- 
gest its import be given serious con- 
sideration: 

We're Losned ALLIES Over Asta PoLICY 

(By Marquis Childs) 

Geneva.—The differences between America 
and the other Western allies over what 
course to follow in Indochina have been 
sharp during the past 10 days. They have 
been much sharper than the amiable lan- 
guage of public speechmaking would indi- 
cate. 

It gets down to this: Most of America's 
allies and friends in both Europe and Asia 
believe it is necessary to recognize the fact 
of Communist control of the great land mass 
of China: They believe that however grim 
and hateful the prospect may be, the West 
must somehow accommodate itself to the 
tremendous alteration of power that this 
represents. 

The dominant view in America both in 
Congress and in the Executive has been 
exactly the opposite, China must be isolated 
and the Communist regime broken down. It 
is not secret to informed Europeans that 
Admiral Radford believes that pressures such 
as a coastal blockade should be maintained 
over a long period, 50 years if necessary, to 
prevent the industrial and military develop- 
ment that have made Soviet Russia one of 
the world's great powers. The same view is 
held by Assistant Secretary of State Robert- 
son in charge of far eastern affairs. It is 
the view of Senator Komar and many 
other influential Republicans and Democrats. 
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Among the British and the other Com- 
monwealth powers represented at Geneva 
a strong suspicion existed that intervention 
to save Indochina would be merely the first 
step in a larger Asian war waged against 
China. Against that background of mutual 
suspicion and distrust—for Americans look 
sourly and suspiciously on allied reluctance 
to respond to the Indochina call—Commu- 
nist strategy is to isolate America while at 
the same time trying to win away America’s 
adherents. 

President Eisenhower's press conference 
statement about the necessity for “an ar- 
rangement” with communism in southeast 
Asia may, of course, have completely altered 
the American position. Up until that Eisen- 
hower statement American officials here were 
privately berating the British for refusing 
to go along with intervention in Indochina. 
Delegates with whom this reporter talked in 
the wake of the Eisenhower remar were re- 
calling that it was only a few weeks ago that 
Vice President Nixon was saying communism 
must be stopped in Indochina, if necessary 
with American troops. 

Apart from the human tragedy, America 
has been providing war material for the 
French at the rate of $800 million a year. It 
may be possible to retrieve part of this mate- 
rial before it falls into the hands of the Com- 
munists. In fact, tentative discussions to 
this end have already been held. After China 
fell to the Communists vast stores of Ameri- 
can guns, ammunition, and supplies were ac- 
quired by the Reds, and these same guns 
were turned over to Ho Chi Minh’s guerrillas 
to be used against the French. 

Many delegates here have been conscious 
that while the Geneva Conference was get- 
ting underway the Prime Ministers of India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia were meet- 
ing with the Prime Minister of Ceylon in 
Colombo. These representatives of 550 mil- 
lion people called for a cease-fire in Indo- 
china. For most Asians, including even 
Pakistan, with whom the United States has 
concluded a military alliance, the war waged 
by the French was a colonial war. American 
intervention would not have altered that 
outlook. 

Increasingly it has seemed to many of 
America’s friends that the United States was 
setting out to put down communism by force 
of arms, thereby falling to realize the neces- 
sity to win the allegiance of peoples by slow, 
painstaking efforts not just for a few years 
but for decades. This is unfair in that it 
underrates the far-reaching assistance pro- 
grams. But in the past year and a half those 
programs have been cut back, with resulting 
doubt and uncertainty in the minds of many 
Asians as to America’s intentions, 

The gloomy prophets have been saying for 
a long time that the loss of Indochina would 
mean the loss of Thalland next and then all 
the rest of southeast Asia. Under economic 
pressure, Japan would quickly have to come 
to terms, and the strategic perimeter consid- 
ered essential to American security would be 
gone. It is at that point under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances that America 
might be driven to a war of survival. That 
is the distant, peril which, if the gloomiest 
prophets are correct, may not be so distant 
at that. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
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clude the following petition forwarded 
to me by the Young Married People’s 
Sunday School Class and Older Women's 
Class of Leavittsville Methodist Church, 
Bowerston, Ohio: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi« 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase thelr 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bevy- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 

Miss Irene Boyd, Bowerston, Ohio; Mrs. 
Louise Harper, Sherrodsville, Ohio; 
Ruth Antram, Mrs. Elain Walters, 
Mrs. Edna Higgins, Mrs. Ethel Higgins, 
Bowerston, Ohio; Mrs. Doris Boyd, 
Mr, Clifford Boyd, Mr. George Burris. 
Mrs. George Burris, Margaret Parker, 
Mrs. Lois Fish, Sherrodsville, Ohio: 
Mrs. Andrey Leggett, Mrs. Alma 
Bland, Mr. Murray C. Bland, Mrs. Ora 
B. Tripp. Mrs. Sadie Antram, Mrs. 
Amelia Gerber, Mrs. Erna Boyd, 
Bowerston, Ohio: Mrs. Lula Parker. 
Sherrodsville, Ohio; Mrs. Grace Tope, 
Mineral City, Ohio; Mrs. Pauline 
Coffey, Martha Burris, Bowerston. 
Ohio. 


Morality in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorials 
from the Erie (Pa.) Daily News of 
March 20, 1954, and the Erie Times 
March 22, 1954. 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Daily News of March 20, 
1954] 


GENIAL JIM 


One of America's best known and most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen—James Aloysius Far- 
ley— will be the guest of a prominent group 
of Erie men Sunday, and today the Times 
tributes him in tbeir behalf. 

He will be the honored guest and chief 
speaker at the 35th annual communion 
breakfast of St. Ann’s guard of honor tomor- 
row morning with some 900 men from 
parts of Erie attending. 

Mr. Farley, desipte his happy demeanct 
and celebrated capacity for awakening chee? 
and optimism in others, has probably suf- 
fered more internal turmoil than any other 
outstanding politcial figure of the age. ; 

‘That is the personal appraisal of “Genial 
Jim” by another good friend, Raymond 
Moley, an early presidential advisor to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and who, like Farley? 
resigned his post. 

Writing in his book, 27 Masters of Politics 
Mr. Moley described Farley as a sensitive but 
active extrovert who grew up in relatively 
simple surroundings, if any human environ“ 
ment can be called simple. 

He was schooled in elementary matters of 
acquired knowledge. He was the 
mental task of answering for himself many 
questions about why he was alive, what W35 
right and wrong, and what the world meant, 
For the church into which he was born 
the answers, and Farley was a born believe 
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. Mr. Farley went to work at an early age, 
did well in successive jobs, married and by 
Mid-1920’s, in his Own late thirties, he was 
Comfortably on his way with a profitable 
business, a zestful career in politics develop- 
ing, a growing family and a host of friends. 

By 1928 when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 

elected Governor of New York, Farley 
Was secretary of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee and upon him developed 
the responsibility of building up the party 
in the State. Much of the deficiency had to 
be made by Farley between 1928 and 1930 and 
he labored at it Indefatigably. 

He traveled almost incessantly the path- 
Ways of the State winning friends and re- 
Membering people. He possessed and culti- 
Vated more than any man of his generation 
the primary talent to mentally catalog names 
and faces, to learn and retain facts of asso- 
Clation among people, to know who Is related 
to whom by blood, business or politics; to 
labor with meticulous diligence by mail or 
Otherwise to make and retain contacts. 

It is understatement, Moley says, to say 
that beyond doubt he was a superlative sales- 
Man. He astonished and needled the egoes of 
Countless humble persons by remembering 
their names, their homes, their days of hap- 
Piness or sorrow, their needs and the needs 
Of their friends. And wherever Farley went, 

velt was sold. 

Farley's attitude toward the Ideological 
Side of the Roosevelt regime in Washington 
may provide some part of the evidence that 

subsequent ordeal was not over matters 
ot legislation or policy. There is still sharper 
illustration in the fact that Farley vigor- 
©Susly sought the passage of the Court bill in 
1937 but demurred even to the brink of a 
reak when Roosevelt sought to purge op- 
Posing Senators in 1938. The one was a 
matter of public principle and policy; the 
Other, a matter of party unity and personal 
loyalty, 

In speaking of Mr. Farley's personal ambil- 
tion, Moley does not use the word to de- 
Scribe a selfish or ignoble passion. The 
Simple code which had governed his life 
trom childhood was that a man could expect 
advancement if he worked hard, lived a nor- 
iva life, helped his friends, and told the 

th. 


He learned in bitterness that his code could 
be violated in high places and not fatally 

jure those who“Violated it. Farley thus 
Confronted a conflict between loyalty to the 
Methods which he always felt were the ways 

achieve legitimate ambitions, and a real- 

tion of the denial of his lifetime beliefs. 

He decided that he would stick to his early 
Principles and contend with all he had 
against what opposed them. 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Times of March 22, 
1954] 


MORALITY IN PoLtrics 


Here's what one of the keenest politicians 
Of this generation had to say about corrup- 
tion in government—Former Postmaster 
General James Farley's comment while in 
Erie Sunday: 

“Corruption is the most familiar of the 
vils of the abuse of power. Man will ever 

tempted by easy money even if he has to 
Steal it. 

“From early days some men have looked at 
bribes as the proper reward of public office, 
fu Sor regard fees they collect as their own 


“I have known men who have yielded to 
mptation in public office. I wish that any 
n so tempted and so beset by insatiable 
tition could have seen, as I have done, 
se poor, miserable, shattered men. 
“I haye seen them shed bitter tears of re- 
ot regret, and of repentance. I have 
Seen them stunned by the realization of the 
thet of their disgrace, not so much on 
Mselves as on the ones they love—their 
Nts, their families, and their friends. 
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“And I have seen them numbed by the 
realization that they had seen the value of 
morality too late. For them disgrace is for- 
ever. 

It is a frightening fate to contemplate. 
The judgment of history and the judgment 
of men are alike, unyielding for the violator 
of morality in politics. 

“It ls of utmost importance that men in 
public life exercise power most judiciously 
for the common good. They must not only 
shun temptation but avoid the suspicion of 
temptation. 

“There is no greater crowning jewel in 
public men than true virtue. Virtue in 
politics can bring eternal fame, but it always 
gives the reward of a clear conscience and a 
deep sense of accomplishment.” 

Mr. Farley has lived by that moral code. 


William T. Kvetkas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
May 2, I had the privilege of attending 
a, testimonial banquet honoring Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Kvetkas, commemorating 30 
years as a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Lithuanian Roman Cath- 
olic Alliance of America in the American 
Legion Home in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mr. Kvetkas was born January 27, 
1894, in Wilkes-Barre, the son of the late 
William and Mary Kvetkas. American 
Lithuanians, wherever they are, feel 
proud, indeed, to number among them 
this man. His boundless energy and ca- 
pacity for work are characteristic of his 
race and follow closely the lives of his 
parents. 

At the age of 21 William T. Kvetkas 
was chosen to lead the St. Casimir’s 
Lithuanian section of the Holy Name So- 
ciety parade held in Pittson, Pa. Nine 
years later he was elected as a member 
of the board of directors of the alliance 
at a convention held in Shenandoah, 
Pa 


His wife was Miss Catherine A. Kizis, 
of Pittston, and two children were born 
of this marriage, Elaine and Bill, Jr. 

Bill, Sr., has also devoted much time 
to politics. In the presidential cam- 
paign of 1952 he was named national 
chairman of a committee of Lithuanians 
by the National Republican Committee 
for the Eisenhower-Nixon tickets. 

In 1940 the American Lithuanian Con- 
gress was formed to aid escapees from 
Communist-occupied Lithuania and to 
give all possible assistance in the move- 
ment to liberate their nation. As a mem- 
ber of this congress and an officer of 
the alliance, Mr. Kvetkas was a member 
of a delegation that called upon the 
President of the United States on two 
occasions to present data in support of 
the cause of Lithuania. 

He is an active Legionnaire, and with 
the outbreak of World War. II. the lead- 
ing citizens of Luzerne County met to 
organize that county's civil-defense pro- 
gram. Mr. Kvetkas was named executive 
officer of this organization and served in 
dual capacity as secretary and execu- 
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tive officer. He was also active in sery- 
ing on committees which sold war bonds. 
This is a résumé of the activities of 
a man who is held in esteem and re- 
spect by the organizations he represents 
for his worthy public projects. The pro- 
gram follows: 
National anthem. 


Invocation Rev. A. J. Sinkevicz 
ote Vy enna aa ean Adolph Norvaisa 
Toastmaster Attorney John S. Lopat to 
. Leonard Simutis 
pa) Fe Bee eS cae 8 Paul Porter 
Address....Congressman Epwarp J. BONIN 
CC ES SOR ee Helen Kosar 
Aare. 4 Judge Benjamin Jones 
Entertainment Adam Yankoski 
CCT Rev. John F. Boll 
A Paul Porter and Helen Kosar 
Presentation Peter J. Karazusky 
Response William T. Kvetkas 


Rev. John Savulis 
Lithuanian hymn. 

Mrs. Anna Mras, accompanist. Dinner 
music by Ann Pasko trio. 


Why I Support 90 Percent of Parity for 
Basic Farm Crops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, my rea- 
sons for supporting 90 percent of parity 
for basic storable farm crops—corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and 
rice—are as follows: 

Because our farmers are entitled to a 
dollar which will purchase 100 cents’ 
worth of manufactured goods produced 
by higher and higher labor costs. 

Because the proposed flexible price- 
support formula would within the next 
3 years reduce the price of a bushel of 
corn, for example, at least 30 cents per 
bushel, and other products in propor- 
tion. 

Because when the selling price of corn, 
for example, is reduced, the price of hogs, 
cattle, sheep, and poultry will in turn 
shortly be reduced proportionately, be- 
cause the price of livestock ready for 
market, like finished manufactured 
goods, is determined by the cost of the 
labor and raw products it takes to pro- 
duce the article. So, whether it be meat, 
marbles, or mowers, the producer must 
have cost of production, plus a reason- 
able profit or he will sooner or later be 
out of business.” Also, let us not forget 
that the cost of raw products, generally 
speaking, represents only a small part of 
the price you pay for the finished manu- 
factured product. 

All new wealth springs from the sur- 
face of the earth, is mined or pumped out 
from beneath the surface of the earth, 
or fished out of the sea; from these 
sources come all our raw products from 
which is made everything we Americans 
eat, wear, and use every minute of 
our daily lives. And every American 
must find employment in producing, 
transporting, processing, manufacturing, 
marketing or using the finished product 
made from raw products. About 90 per- 
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cent of all our raw products are con- 
sumed or made into finished manufac- 
tured articles within a year after it is 
grown, mined, or taken out of the sea; 
hence, each succeeding year new wealth 
is produced in the form of raw products 
and when the number of units and the 
price per unit is reduced, employment 
inevitably is reduced, and purchasing 
power is reduced all along the line; hence 
our entire economy suffers, forcing a re- 
duction in our national income, and in 
turn reduced tax revenue to the respec- 
tive States and Federal Treasury. 

Also let us not forget that the Ameri- 
can farmer buys on an average of about 
twice the amount of manufactured goods 
that the average American buys year 


in and year out. In normal times, ap- 


proximately 70 percent of our people are 
employed in production, transporting, 
processing, manufacturing and market- 
ing the raw products which spring from 
the surface of Mother Earth. Mr. 
Speaker, so long as over $90 billion is 
taken from the pocket of the American 
people in local, State, and Federal taxes 
annually, or any amount even close to 
that figure; we must maintain a high 
national income or be ready and willing 
to force every American to suffer the 
consequences by taking a greater per- 
centage of their income for taxes. 

Whether you farm the surface of the 
earth, or the bowels of the earth, or 
the sea for seafood, all are farmers, so 
far as producing raw products is con- 
cerned. Flexible supports as proposed 
would surely bring about an annual 
agriculture farm income loss of not less 
than $4 billion, which would in turn 
force a national income loss of about 
$28 billion, because our agriculture farm 
income over any 5-year period pyramids 
itself approximately seven times into 
national income. A fact which has 
never been and cannot be successfully 
disputed. 

Who would pay the loss of revenue 
now collected by the United States 
Treasury because of the reduced na- 
tional income of that $28 billion. Cer- 
tainly we must not add it to our present 
Federal deficit of over $270 billion for 
our children and their children to pay. 
It is an agreed fact that the ultimate 
consumer of goods pays all taxes in the 
final analysis. Our latest census shows 
that about 17 percent of our population 
live on farms, and since our farmers who 
till the soil purchase and consume about 
twice the average of other Americans, 
our farmers will pay approximately 35 
percent of the lost revenue. Our wage 
earners and our retired, elderly folks 
make up approximately 70 percent of our 
population, they will pay about 55 per- 
cent of the lost revenue, the remaining 12 
percent are businessmen, big and small— 
who must add all taxes to their cost 
prices, or soon go broke—and profes- 
sional people of every nature and folks 
like you and I would pay the balance 
of about 10 percent to make up the lost 
revenue, Who among you would like to 
pay your share of this lost revenue? Or 
I might ask who among you could pay 
your share and still make both ends meet 
without a terrific hardship on yourself 
and family? 
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I have heard some folks talk who seem 
to be worried because we Americans are 
blessed with a reserve of food, feed, and 
fiber, which actually amounts to only 
about 2 percent of the crops the farmers 
have produced since Pearl Harbor. Bear 
in mind we are having a population in- 
crease annually of over 242 million. 
And also bear in mind that a couple of 
years of moderate crop failures would 
wipe out the reserves we now have in 
storage, then the price of food would 
go up, up, and up. No, my colleagues; 
I for one will not worry so long as God 
will bless us with a plentiful supply of 
food, feed, and fiber. The day I start 
worrying is when we suffer a scarcity, 
and that day will come again. We had 
better be prepared. 

Believe it or not, we Americans are 
today spending on an average less than 
25 percent of our income for food, while 
the other nations of the world are today 
spending on an average of 70 percent 
of their income for food. On my trip 
around the world last fall with other 
Congressmen, we saw how deeply grate- 
ful and friendly the people of those na- 
tions were to whom we had sent food. 
Also, there are many deserving, needy 
Americans who would be mighty thank- 
ful for some of our surplus food supply. 

Lose the farm program? Not on your 
life. Why? Because the majority of 
the Members of Congress feel exactly 
as I do, not only those who represent 
the agriculture districts, but in addition 
a number of Congressmen who represent 
city districts, who are now fully aware 
of the fact, that the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the people they represent de- 
pends on the prosperity and the welfare 
of he who tills the soil, and they have 
educated their people to know the truth. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I 
must say that it seems mighty strange 
to many of us in Congress that so few 
People worry or seem to give a minutes 
thought to the tens of billions of dollars 
worth of military supplies of every na- 
ture which have been stockpiled and 
stored up since World War II. All of 
which would be useless without a plen- 
tiful supply of food, feed, and fiber to 
back it up in time of war. Remember, 
the final victors in every war in recorded 
history has been the side that God has 
blessed with the greatest supply of food, 
feed, and fiber. Pray God that war will 
not again be our lot, but should it come, 
let us make doubly sure of victory. 


While Rome Burns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, this is a crucial period in our 
history as a nation. Never was the need 


for strong and courageous leadership. 


greater than today. The world around 
us seems to be on fire. Grave dangers 
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confront freedom-loving people every- 
where. There is an urgent need for 
truth, honor, decency, and justice to rise 
above the totalitarian threat at home if 
America is to be strong enough to meet 
the challenge of Communist tyranny to 
democracy and human freedom. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the follow- 
ing verse from the current issue of the 
Reporter is most appropriate at this 
time: 

Olympus rocks with laughter: the anarchist 

Cries Order!“; the brawler, plaintive, scolds 
delay, e 

The Perrin bf damns interruption to insist 

On fairness, who—day after bullying day— 

Disdains it. This is the kind of mortal show 

To convulse the gods: seeing how indecent 
men 

Through power and guile bring decent men 
so low, R 

So familiar with eyil that they sit quiet 
when 

Obscene and shaming insult slaps their face 

Into a smile: this substitute for pride, 

This genial coin with which a business race 

Pays off its rage and pushes honor aside. 

The gods may laugh; but let no man assume 

That laughter is in order in this room. 


The Challenge of Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


“OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Sunday, May 2, in my home city of 
Pittsburgh, there was held a banquet in 
honor of Hon. Samuel A. Weiss, now 
judge of the common pleas court, our 
former colleague in Congress, and one 
who we all so admired and respected dur- 
ing his incumbency here for his unselfish 
service, untiring efforts, and demon- 
strated ability in the causes which all 
truly patriotic American citizens cher- 
ish, and for which they struggle. 

On that occasion many glowing trib- 
utes were paid to the sterling qualities 
of Sammy, and in addition, a very fine 
address was delivered by Mr. Philip M. 
Klutznick, national president of B'nai 
B'rith, who is known to many of us as 
former Federal Housing Commissioner, 
recipient of the Certificate of Merit 
Award from President Truman, and 
through whose initiative and direction 
55 built the modern city of Park Forest, 


Under unanimous consent, I insert 
the address delivered by Mr. Klutznick 
in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

I know no better way to pay tribute to my 
good friend Judge Samuel Weiss than to dis- 
cuss tonight the qualities of leadership which 
are needed in this day and age. He so well 
exemplifies much of what is on my mind that 
I think of him as I say the things that are 
demanded this day. 

The headlines of each day's newspapers 
bring home the perils of the continuing 
crisis in which our Nation moves. We live 
in a time of great tensions and violent reac- 
tions, of problems which involve the far cor- 
mers of the world and solutions which de- 
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mand extraordinary vision and courage. 

moves at such a rapid pace that we 

live in constant danger of losing the power 
to control our own decisions. 

These indeed are times that strain the 
Qualities of leadership. 

Within our lifetime we have seen our Na- 
tion grow into one of the greatest world 
Powers in the history of mankind. Upon 
our country and our Government has fallen 
the mantle of international leadership, at 
least among the free peoples. We have de- 
veloped the inventive genius and the produc- 
tive abundance either to destroy the world 
in a holocaust of flame or to provide man 
With the good things of life. The free world 
looks to us for the decisions that will mean 
Peace or war in Indochina just as it has 
looked to us in recent months for the deci- 
sions that determine the future of Germany, 
the fate of Korea, the control of Trieste, and 
the balance of power in Italy. The economic 
Unity and military defense of Europe rests 
in large measure in our hands no less than 
Peace and security for the teeming millions 
Of southeast Asia. _ 

Leadership in such times as these is a 
heavy responsibility and calls for men of 
great strength in body and soul. Our coun- 
try needs clear-thinking men who act in 
the spirit of the American tradition and 
according to soundly constructed policies. 
There are such men of deep sincerity and 
Gevotion to principle at the helm of our Gov- 
ernment, men who are willing to make sacri- 
fices for the ideas they believe in. They are 
men who think and act without fear, men 
Who in their positions of responsibility up- 
hold the system of law and constitutional 
Procedure that we have developed through 
the centuries. Their perspective ranges be- 
yond the scope of national boundaries and 
Contemplates the world within their sense 
©f responsibility. 

To such men the fate of the peasant on 
the plains of Asia is part of the same pat- 
tern as the rights and liberties of their fellow 
Americans at home. When they speak of 
Peace in the Middle East, of friendship and 
Support to all the nations in that uneasy 
Tegion, they set forth principles which all 
right-thinking men can uphold and applaud. 

is a part of the world in which Ameri- 
can interest goes back 120 years, when 
Yankee traders first sailed to the Levant. 
They came for trade purposes, to be sure, 
but who can say how great a part religious 
Conviction played in directing their atten- 
tion to this hallowed corner of the world. 
We know that the same spirit of religious de- 
votion exists to this very day and inspires 
the principles of peace which our leaders 
Pronounce. 

But in this age of crisis, when the man- 
Sgement of the state is more complex, more 
Intricate than ever before in the history of 
mankind, men with the qualities of great 
leadership are all too few. 

We have sald that the demands of the 
hour are almost unbearable in their weight. 
Let us draw on one segment of the complex 
Problems of our foreign relations, an area 
that vitally concerns many of us, the Middle 
East. Within the last 3 weeks the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs 
has delivered two major addresses on this 
subject. One in Dayton on April 9, and the 
Other only last night in this State at Phil- 
adelphia before the American Council for 
Judaism. 

Except for one observation, I shall refrain 
from raising any question as to the judg- 
ment or propriety of choosing such a forum. 
To this audience the question and answer are 
Obvious. But I fear that it would be an in- 
Justice to ourselves as Americans to permit 
the site of the speech to become the focal 
Point of a controversy. This is a luxury 
that we cannot afford. It is the speech it- 
Self and what was said that we must ex- 
amine, 


* 
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I have sald there is one exception concern- 
ing the forum of this Philadelphia speech. 
In addressing myself to this exception, I do 
so with the full intention of complimenting 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Byroade, whose 
integrity I respect but some of whose judg- 
ments I find unacceptable. In explaining 
his Dayton speech before the council, he 
chose to use the following words: 

“I was not referring in any way to, or cast- 
ing aspersions upon, the natural feeling of 
affinity one feels for a brother of his own 
religious faith, wherever he may be, The 
principles of the United States on matters of 
religious freedom are so well-known that this 
assertion of mine should need no expansion. 

“Nor was I referring in any way to proper 
philanthropic support—in its broadest 
sense—by American citizens of Jewish faith 
in the economic development necessary to 
achieve a reasonable standard of living of 
Israel's people—nor to support of religious, 
educational, and cultural enterprises in 
Isracl. There is no divergence between our 
Government and American citizens of the 
Jewish faith who are interested in the de- 
velopment and welfare of the State of Is- 
rael.” 

It is to Mr. Byroade’s everlasting credit 
that with these words he laid at rest the 
għost of dual loyalty and allegiance in the 
presence of those who have tried to give it 
life. 

There are other aspects of this major pro- 
nouncement of American foreign policy in 
the Middle East with which I find myself in 
great sympathy. Mr. Byroade’s concern 
with the attitude of the Soviet Union and 
its obvious efforts to obstruct decisive steps 
that would lessen the tensions merits our 
understanding and support. 

But to me the speech, read and reread and 
reread again, is a source of profound per- 
sonal distress. I was one of those who ac- 
cepted the announcement of the Govern- 
ment's policy of impartiality with the ob- 
jective of a just peace in the Middle East as 
one that deserved a fair trial. I have ex- 
pressed the view that Mr. Dulles would make 
progress in this direction given the chance 
to work at it and the understanding of the 
people that is so necessary. 

We deeply regret, therefore, that the 
Assistant Secretary of State has produced a 
document which, despite qualifications and 
explanations, stands as a most devastating 
confession of the failure of this policy. As 
one reads between all the lines and puts 
all the important sentences together, it be- 
comes obvious that what the Philadelphia 
audience heard is that our policy of “impar- 
tial friendship” to the Arab states and to 
Israel has now earned us the enmity of both. 

The attempt is made to justify our be- 
havior under this policy of impartial friend- 
ship by making certain claims, by setting 
forth certain fundamental points some of 
which may not stand too careful scrutiny. 
In the determination of any policy, facts and 
balanced judgments are important. To 
charge that the people of the Middle East 
are at each other's throats because they each 
want to possess the same piece of land is 
not only an oversimplification but, in my 
judgment, it is wrong. 

What we have been seeing In the Middle 
East not only since the establishment of the 
State of Israel but in violence and upheavals 
that have been taking place since the break- 
up of the old Turkish Empire is a battle be- 
tween the old and the new, between the rem- 
nants of feudal autocracy and modern 
democracy. It is a battle between the pov- 
erty and degradation of the old concept of 
society and the living standards of the new; 
between ancient relations of lord and master 
and the emancipated ideas of contemporary 
civilization. 

Is this narrow strip of coastal land which 
together with a barren desert constitutes the 
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tiny Republic of Israel what the Arab chief- 
tains really want? 

Or, is it this beachhead of democracy and 
democratic living on a continent of poverty 
and oppression that they fear? 

Indeed, there could be a cause for fear if 
their own oppressed millions begin to ques- 
tion their poverty in the midst of natural 
resources far superior to anything possessed 
by Israel. On such an issue we Americans 
are not impartial. We stand for freedom and 
against feudalism. We stand for an ade- 
quate standard of living to nurture the free- 
dom we love. 

In this address the Arabs are charged with 
maintaining an attitude of negativism to- 
ward efforts to promote peace in the Middle 
East. Negativism can mean many things, 
but to us we see the Arab States committed 
to resolute and positive acts to destroy the 
prospect of peace, not mere negativism to 
obstruct peace. The best that one can say 
for this attitude is that it is a superb exam- 
ple of the art of understatement, 

Let us look at the record: 

1. A martial call by King Saud for 10 mil- 
lion sons of Mohammed to sacrifice their 
lives in order to drive Israel into the sea. 

2. A miserable boycott to the detriment 
of the Arab States themselves in an effort 
to choke Israel economically. 

3. Closing the Suez Canal to Israeli ship- 
ping in defiance of the United Nations. 

If this is mere negative obstruction to 
peace and not a calculated program to create 
belligerency and war, then we are permitting 
ourselves to be blinded to the realities of 
the hour, The great danger of such blind- 
ness is that we may open our eyes and find 
that the conflagration is beyond control. 

I would urge Mr. Byroade to reconsider his 
evaluation of the policies and the needs 
which he interprets as mere negativism. In 
such a reconsideration, he might find pause 
and question the Judgment that would make 
arms—no matter how small the amount— 
available to a country which in concert with 
others would breach the peace. 

It is easy to agree with Mr, Byroade that 
in the absence of the possibility of total 
peace everybody involved ought to be en- 
couraged to take every step that will tend 
to eliminate sources of irritation. He cites 
as an example the problem of the Arab refu- 
gees, and from the platform of our policy 
of impartial friendship he charges Israel with 
making statements in vacuo regarding the 
refugees. He urges Israel to arrange some 
step-by-step moves which would give assur- 
ance that she was not following a policy of 
total peace or nothing. 

In this Mr. Byroade possesses more facts 
than we. Therefore, it is quite possible that 
in some areas this advice should be heeded. 
But in the case of the Arab refugees, it is 
the fact that a few years ago within the 
United Nations, Israel indicated that she was 
prepared to discuss this problem of Arab 
refugees independently of the issues of total 

ace. 
ernie proposal fell on deaf cars. 

It is unthinkable that if our State De- 
partment urged Israel to renew this 
that Israel would fail to heed our American 
plea. Indeed, I cannot share the tone of 
helplessness that emanates from Mr. By- 
roade's statement on this subject. 

We are deeply disturbed by the acceptance 
of the position that peace is not now possi- 
ble. 

What is worse, the implication of no peace 
in our time in the Middle East is an invita- 
tion to the continuance of belligerency. 
Peace in the Middle East is possible so long 
as we emphasize the possibility of peace and 
not its impossibility. 

For us to give up is to destroy the real 
efficacy of the policy of impartial friendship. 
How can we be true friends to the Arab 
States and to Israel unless we persist against 
all odds to bring them together in the search 
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for a just peace. When the peacemaker sur- 
renders, all hope is gone. 

We respect the leaders of our Government. 
We want Mr. Byroade to know that we are 
aware of the great cares of burdensome office 
during these critical days. In what we have 
sald, we seek to help constructively rather 
than to hinder. In the full spirit of democ- 
racy we differ in the hope that out of this 
we may together find new avenues that will 
bring us to the goal we seek. 

America is as strong as the hope it keeps 
generating in the hearts of men. To the 
Middle East no less than elsewhere in the 
world must go the message that the qualities 
of leadership bred here will yet help that 
troubled area find just peace. 


Anticommunism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation owes an eternal 
debt of gratitude to Barnard J. Shiel, 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago, for his time- 
ly and most brilliant talk to the Ameri- 
can people on the question of anticom- 
munism. 

As a guest of Edward R. Murrow on 
his television program on the CBS net- 
work, Bishop Shiel delivered a message 
that was perhaps the most forceful and 
effective blow ever dealt to the totali- 
tarian philosophy in the United States. 

His courageous words, his sound logic 
and reason, and his brilliant presenta- 
tion was inspiring and convincing. No 
one has contributed more to provoking 
thought—that second sober thought 
than he. Undoubtedly he has won great 
praise and deep respect from good people 
of all faiths—people who hate commu- 
nism and all other brands of totalitarian 
tyranny. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 
my remarks the following TV message of 
Bishop Shiel: 

I would like to talk about a subject we 
hear a lot of these days—anticommunism. 
Note that I said anticommunism. I think it 
is necessary that we give a little thought to 
Just what form anticommunism should take 
at this point in America’s history. That all 
decent Americans are against communism, I 
should think, would go without saying. That 
we are opposed to communism, both as in- 
dividuals and as a nation—and why—hardly 
needs an explanation. 

The problem is no longer one of alerting 
people to the danger of communism. We 
are all aware of that danger. The problem 
we are facing is what do we do about it. The 
unsolved problem, in other words, is what 
constitutes effective anticommunism, More 
than that, what kind of anticommunism is 
moral? What kind of anticommunism is 
proper in a freedom-loving country like ours? 
The three go together, in my mind. If anti- 
communism is immoral, it is not effective. 
You cannot effectively fight immorality 
with more immorality. If anticommunism 
flouts the principles of democracy and free- 
dom, it is not in the long run effective. You 

cannot effectively fight tyranny with tyran- 
ny. And if anticommunism is not effective, 

it is so much sound and f 
a ury, signifying 
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Tt is not enough to say that someone 18 
anti-Communist to win my support. It has 
been said that patriotism is the scoundrel’s 
last refuge. In this day and age anticom- 
munism is sometimes the scoundrel’s first 
defense. As I remember, one of the noisiest 
anticommunists of recent history was a man 
named Adolf Hitler. He was not wrong be- 
cause he was anticommunist. He was wrong 
because he was immorally anticommunist; 
he countered Communist tyrannny with a 
tyranny of his own, And inevitably, Herr 
Hitler was a dismal failure as an anticom- 
munist. Half of his own Germany now lives 
under communism and half of Europe lives 
in Communist slavery. Would this be true, 
I wonder, if Hitler had been morally anti- 
Communist? If Hitler had fought Com- 
munist tyranny with democratic freedom, 
the world we live in—I am persuaded—would 
be quite different today. And I venture to 
say there would be less, not more com- 
munism in it than there is. 

No Hitler has risen in America, and I must 
say that I think it is nonsense when foreign 
reporters and journalists describe us as liv- 
ing in a kind of Hitlerian reign of terror, We 
are still free, and we will remain free— let's 
have no doubts about that. But, it seems 
to me that now, while we are free, is the 
time to cry out against the phony anticom- 
munism that mocks our way of life, flouts 
our traditions, and democratic procedures, 
and our sense of fair play feeds on the meat 
of suspicion and grows great on the dis- 
sension among Americans which it cynically 
creates and keeps alive by a mad pursuit of 
headlines. 

How much more of this are we going to 
tolerate before we remember that we are 
proud Americans, with values of our own? 
If we throw those values away—and I am 
referring to our traditions of innocent-until- 
proved-guilty, I am referring to our concern 
for means as well as ends. I am referring to 
our trust in our basic institutions—then 
we will be left with our anticommunism, 
but very little else. 

An America where the accused is guilty 
until he is proved innocent, where means 
don’t matter but only ends, an America 
which has lost faith in the integrity of the 
Government, the Army, the schools, the 
churches, the labor unions, press, and most 
of all an America whose citizens have lost 
faith in each other—such an America would 
not need to bother about being anti-Com- 
munist; it would have nothing to lose, 

I take it that a genuine anti-Communist 
is one who despises the court methods of 
the Communists. I take it he hates the 
Communist idea that one is guilty until 
proved innocent. I take it that the genuine 
anti-Communist is one who above all be- 
lieves in the democratic procedures and is 
willing to stand by them, even in the face of 
great temptations to lose one’s temper and 
to lose one’s faith in the methods of free- 
men. 

This great debate demonstrates the anxiety 
of people; the desire to have a clear under- 
standing of the issues at stake, and it seems 
more to me, that the issue of freedom is of 
vast importance to every one of us. 

It has seven and a half centuries of his- 
tory behind it where men and women have 
given and sacrificed and even died in order 
that the law of the land might become a 
reality, and find its way into the Magna Carta 
in 1215. Aided and supplemented, then, a 
century later by the great Justinian states- 
man, Edward III, when he added the phrase, 
“through the due processes of law,” Then 
James Madison brought all of his great legal 
mind acumen to bear and incorporated the 
law of the land and the due processes of 
law when he coined that phrase: “Life, lib- 
erty, and property cannot be taken without 
due process of law.“ You know, Dr. Mott, 
who is perhaps one of the great legal histo- 
rians, characterized that sentence when he 
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said: “This is a nugget of pure gold.” We 
have been influenced by these great con- 
cepts of the relationship of people through 
due processes of law to their government, 
because the government, when due processes 
are put into practice, can never become 
tyrannical and can never be overbearing, 
which is contrary to the entire American 
way of thinking and acting. This freedom 
that is ours is a very precious thing. It can 
be frittered away. It can be lightly thought 
of, and it would seem incredible that seven 
and a half centuries of history would be 
thrown quickly and easily, and yet such 
things can happen unless we are filled with 
an understanding of its historical signifi- 
cance, and what it means to us for our pro- 
tection as freemen, and then we are really 
the hope of the world as long as that free- 
dom remains with us. 

You know Chief Justice Stone, I believe, 
said that he had a tremendous belief in the 
second sober thought of the American peo- 
ple. At first, like the individual, they may 
become frightened and angry. They may 
become confused and doubtful, but that 
second, sober thought finds the people real- 
istically reacting to a need in demonstrat- 
ing a courage to protect the cornerstone upon 
which our liberty is based. Justices Bran- 
deis, Jackson, Frankfurter, and others, 
have all demonstrated by their decisions 
and the things that they have said, the im- 
portance of this concept and understanding 
on the part of the American people, Maybe 
it's a good thing we have to have the idea 
for freedom brought home to us, Maybe it 
will make us more careful. Maybe we will 
understand better its precious quality, and 
we will act more reasonably to protect it. 

Good night, Ed, and thank you so much 
for the courtesy that you have extended. 


While We Dally and Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, Attorney L. G. Davis, of Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., who is 94 years of age, is 
still active in his practice and in civic 
affairs and is also the author of a num- 
ber of poems. 


I enclose one of his poems entitled 
“While We Dally and Forget,” for in- 
clusion in the RECORD: 

[From the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Herald-Dis- 
patch of July 24, 1947 
Frerpom Basep ON Basic TRUTHS 

Attorney L. G. Davis, 88, who took an ac- 
tive part in the 75th anniversary celebration 
in this city last week, thinks this generation 
isn't profiting much by the lessons history 
portrays, and that if we aren't careful mod- 
ern civilization will suffer the fate which 
befell Rome, Greece, Babylon, and other na- 
tions of old. He has put his thoughts into 
verse: g 

“WHILE WE DALLY AND FORGET 
“Basic truths are truths eternal. 

Stable laws on these are based. 
Too, on these our recent forebears 

Had thelr freedoms firmly placed. 
Now we flout these truths and concepts 

Deep ingrained by blood and sweat— 
Losing thus our well-earned freedoms, 

While we dally and forget. 
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“Ancient Rome and Greece, examples— 
Blood-bought lessens, writ on sands— 
Greed for power and vicious pleasures 
Took its toll with ruthless hands. 
Blindly careless of their freedoms, 
Dreaming of an easier lot, 5 
Drugged by thoughts of sensuous living, 
While they dallied and forgot. 


“Heeding not the fate of nations 
That forgot what freedoms cost 
And, through soft and easy living 
Both their souls and freedoms lost, 
‘Slow but sure’ we, too, are slipping, 
Smoothly, as in pattern set, 
Drugged by dreams of ease and pleasure 
While we dally and forget.” 
—LeRoy G. Davis. 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Ho. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include a fine tribute to the 
late Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg by Col. 
Roland W. Estey, president of the Salem 
Evening News and distinguished Army 
Officer. 

The article is as follows: 

SLEEPING ON THE GENERAL 
(By Col. Roland W. Estey) 


Have you ever dared to place your weary 
head on a general’s shoulder and take a 
nice nap? Or, let's put it another way: 
Have you ever had a general put his head 
On your shoulder and go to sleep? Well, 
I've had both experiences and at a time 
when I was flying the Atlantic. 

The general to whom I refer is Gen. Hoyt 
8. Vandenberg. General Vandenberg has re- 
cently died and his death removes another 
of my dearest wartime friends—a friendship 
Continued through the cold-war years. My 
loss is small compared to the loes of this 
aggressive and forceful leader of the United 
States Air Force. 

On May 30, 1946, I was seated In a military 
transatiantic plane waiting for the take- 
Of that would return me to Washington 
after an extended tour of directing subver- 
sive and sabotage activities in Europe. The 
Only empty seat was beside the one I oc- 
cupied. Suddenly a handsome white-haired 
man flopped beside me—it was General 
Vandenberg. 

With the general was his chief of staff and 
a junior officer as his military aide. There 
Were no seats for them so I offered to wait 
Over for the next plane—so did several other 
Officers and enlisted men. As he stood up 
to look over the seating situation he realized 
every seat was taken. In reply to my offer, 
and, to the others, as well, he said, “Colonel, 
you and all the rest of us are anxious to 
get home. Everyone remain where you are. 
My staff will follow on the next plane.” 
This is how General Vandenberg and I took 
turns sleeping on each other's shoulder. 

This, incidentally, was typical of my friend 
General Vandenberg. Not only did he treat 
me in this humane and friendly manner but 
his relationship with all those who were 
associated with him was of the same thought- 
Tul and reasonable manner. 

- As commanding general of the Air Force 
he was known for his strategic strength and 
he never hesitated to advance what he be- 


ueved to be right regardless of the person 
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by whom he might be called upon to present 
his views. He never sought an easy way 
out of any situation and his disagreements 
with President Truman and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are still topics of general conver- 
sation in high political and military levels 
of this Nation. 

He never would compromise his profes- 
sional estimates of the needs and require- 
ments of the Air Force and what risks would 
exist if these requirements were not made 
an actuality. It can safely be reported that 
this Nation's strength in the atomic and 
hydrogen era is due in a large part to his 
demands for priority in airpower activities. 

I saw much of General Vandenberg and I 
learned how he operated, for I was attached 
to his 9th Air Force Headquarters in France 
during the latter part of 1945 and the early 
months of 1946. I have never seen a general 
officer work as hard and for so many hours 
as did the general during those days of the 
Belgian bulge when weather conditions pro- 
hibited air reconnaissance and intelligence. 

Few people know of his personal activities 
to secure information and intelligence dur- 
ing those days when it was not to be had 
from air observations. He placed himself 
and his position in jeopardy, day after day, 
by motor and foot advancement well be- 
yond that which might be called in line of 
duty. During those hectic days and sleep- 
less nights he was on the prowl” ready to 
meet any sudden emergency that might 
arise. He was as good an infantryman as he 
was a flier. I can vouch for this—I know. 

He was in command of the Air Force at 
the time of the Berlin airlift and its success 
became the basis of the free world and global 
Strategic Air Command. His strategy and 
ideas will live long in the histories to be 
written of air power and its application to 
defensive and offensive tactics. 

During his leadership of the United States 
Air Force he was a sick man. He knew he 
was ill and he knew of his particular ail- 
ment. This knowledge was, in his mind, 
no excuse for the discontinuation of the 
service for which he had been trained and 
had gained through experience. My last 
meeting with the general was better than 
2 years ago. At that time he said, “Estey, 
I am a sick man but this is no time to quit 
or think of my pains.” And he didn't. 

General Vandenberg possessed character- 
istics that could well be the guide to every 
young officer when he enters military service 
with the Armed Forces of this Nation. Never 
fearful of political civilians yet willing to 
carry out the decisions of those civilians 
who properly control the Armed Forces. 
Honesty and character were two of his great- 
est contributions to the country he loved. 

I've lost a very good friend—one whom 
I admired and respected. I shall not forget 
him nor shall I forget those restful hours 
when I slept on his shoulder and he on 
mine, 


Justice to the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
excerpts from two letters from corre- 
spondents who are so-called benefici- 
aries under our social-security program. 
Both find themselves obliged to work, 
even though past the age of retirement; 
both resent the wage ceiling in the So- 
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cial Security Act, which deprives them 
of benefits if their earnings exceed a 
fixed amount. Both ask, and rightly so, 
when the Congress will act to rectify this 
injustice in our social-security program. 
The letters follow: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 8, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD C. Osrerrac, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OsTERTAG: I believe 
with millions of other citizens that the pro- 
vision in the Social Security Act limiting the 
earnings of recipients over 65 years of age is 
unjust, uneconomic, and unconstitutional. 
One of the fundamental rights of our citi- 
zens is the privilege of working to better 
themselves. To limit the earnings of a 
worker in effect withdraws him from the la- 
bor poo] and lessens the productive power of 
our Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
(Name Withheld.) 


Lancaster, N. H., May 8, 1954. 
Hon. Hann C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
r: Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: May I say that I am going on 
71, and owing to extreme business condi- 
tions in this section, I was compelled to file 
for old-age benefits to piece out my income. 
I gave this long and serious thought before 
filing, as I realize that I am tying myself 
and my wife to an extremely meager income, 
as I am not allowed to earn in excess of $75 
a month in addition to my small benefits. 
I hope and pray that the wage ceiling will 
be done away with in the proposed legis- 
lation. As everyone knows, the average man 
is 6 feet underground ere he reaches the 
age of 75. I feel that a man over 70 should 
not be penalized for wanting to work and 
earn what he is able to do and has the 
strength to do. 

I am most sincerely, 
(Name withheld.) 


Mr. Speaker, I might add that my cor- 
respondent’s comment about the aver- 
age life of our citizens is very well taken. 
According to a study made public yes- 
terday by the United States Public 
Health Service, the average length of life 
in the United States is 684 years. To 
impose a wage ceiling in the Social Se- 
curity Act at age 65, and remove it at 
age 75 is not only unrealistic and un- 
just—it looks to the aged like a schem- 
ing insult. Surely that is not what this 
Congress intended. 


Congratulations to J. Edgar Hoover on 
30th Anniversary as FBI Director 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I join mil- 
lions of Americans in extending to J. 
Edgar Hoover sincere and warm con- 
gratulations on the completion of 30 
years as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Those have been memorable years for 
the Bureau. Under Mr. Hoover's lead- 
ership and guidance, the Bureau has 
grown into an efficient law-enforcement 
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agency, which has won and earned the 
respect of all Americans, It has cooper- 
ated with all State law-enforcement 
agencies in combatting organized crime. 
Its record of achievement is long and 
great. 

Great credit and honor go to the man 
who reorganized and built this agency 
into the effective arm of law enforcement 
it has become. 

The article which follows, which ap- 
_ peared in the May 10, 1954, issue of the 
East St. Louis (II.) Journal, reviews 
briefly the history of the FBI under the 
directorship of J. Edgar Hoover: 

Law ENFORCEMENT HONORABLE PROFESSION 
UNDER FBI 


(By Don Whitehead) 


WASHINGTON, May 10.—J. Edgar Hoover's 
greatest pride on this, his 30th anniversary 
as FBI Director, is this: 

“I'm proudest of the fact that we've made 
law enforcement an honorable profession. 
In all my career that achievement has made 
me happiest. 

“By observing civil rights, by eliminating 
the third degree and the evil practices that 
once existed, we have achieved a standing in 
the country of which I'm proud. And it’s 
largely due to the character of our per- 
sonnel.” 

Hoover said he la hopeful the FBI will be 
divorced for all time from partisan politics 
and that his own successor will come from 
FBI ranks. 

Looking back over the stormy years of 
FBI development, Hoover said in one of his 
rare interviews: 

“I'm heartily in favor of promoting from 
within the Bureau. 

“When I took over the directorship in 
1924. FBI agents held their jobs because of 
political ties. They were political ap- 
pointees, and the only requirement was ‘Do 
you have the endorsement of your commit- 
teeman?’ 

“I stopped that. All my assistants and 
associates have come through the ranks. 
My feeling ts that my successor, when the 
time comes, should be designated from the 
ranks, not on any basis of seniority but on 
ability.” 

The general impression has grown through 
the years that the FBI is a one-man show 
largely because the name J. Edgar Hoover 
has become linked inextricably with the 
name FBI. Hoover does have the final deci- 
sions, but in the background is a 10-man 
brain trust through which Hoover works in 
directing his fight against crime, espionage, 
and subversion. 

Each morning at 10:30 Hoover's 10 top 
aides gather in what is known as the execu- 
tive conference. Assoclate Director Clyde 
Tolson is chairman in the absence of Hoover. 
With him are Assistants to the Director L. V. 
Boardman and Louis B. Nichols and the 
assistant directors and division chiefs. 

One member of the conference said: “There 
are no holds barred in our meetings. We 
thrash out policies and procedures within 
the framework of our responsibility. Each 
decision is arrived at by a vote. If there is 
a split vote, we must give the arguments on 
both sides to the Director for his final 
decision.” 

Hoover recalled the first months of his 
career with the FBI. “There were some mar- 
velous fights inside the Bureau,” he said. 
“Some of the oldtimers complained we were 
getting Boy Scouts to do the work that could 
be entrusted only to the two-gun men.” 

Those first years were ones of reorganiza- 
tion, building up a corps of agents trained 
in law and accounting, and establishing uni- 
form rules of conduct and procedure. 

Then came the gangster era—the wild 
rampage of gang rule, gang murders, kidnap- 
ing, bank robberies, and reigns of terror by 
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underworld mobs working with crooked poll- 
ticians, crooked courts, crooked police officers, 

The kidnaping of Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Jr., stirred the Nation. And then “Pretty 
Boy” Floyd, Vern Miller, and Adam Richetti 
slaughtered four police officers in trying to 
free a pal, Frank Nash. from their custody. 
This was the bloody Kansas City massacre of 
June 17, 1933. Ironically, the hoodlums 
killed Nash too in the wild shooting. 

In the breakdown of local law enforce- 
ment. enraged citizens demanded action from 
the Federal Government. Congress in 1934 
passed a series of crime bills which almost 
overnight changed the FBI from an unarmed 
force with no authority into a crime-fighting 
organization. 

FBI men were authorized to carry arms 
and make arrests, It became a Federal crime 
to kill a Government agent. Laws were 
passed giving the FBI authority to go into 
action against kidnapers, extortionists, bank 
robbers, racketeers, and criminals fleeing 
across State lines to avoid prosecution. 

Hoover bullt up a giant master file of 
fingerprints, established a national crime 
laboratory for scientific analysis of crime 
clues. He started the National Police Acad- 
emy, where police from all over the Nation 
come to study PBI crime-detection methods 
and the scientific means of gathering evi- 
dence. The facilities of the FBI were opened 
to all local law-enforcement agencies. 

By 1939, he reported that not a single or- 
ganized crime gang was operating. 


Suicide Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Washington National Airport is the third 
busiest airport in the United States. 
Within one-half mile of its boundaries 
are located Anacostia Naval Station and 
Bolling Air Force Base. This additional 
heavy military traffic in the control area 
makes the Washington airport traffic 
circle the heaviest in the country, if not 
in the entire world. For the past several 
years, many Members of this body have 
warned our people of this critical situa- 
tion, and have proposed several alterna- 
tives to alleviate this condition. While 
many of us have different views as to how 
this problem should be solved, we have 
unanimously agreed that immediate ac- 
tion must be taken. As one who has 
occasion to pilot planes in and out of 
this traffic circle, I make no reservation 
in saying that this situation is intolerable 
and that the traffic has been at the 
saturation point for several years. It is 
my understanding that last year the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Secretary of the 
Army had agreed on the use of Andrews 
Field as a joint military-civilian opera- 
tion to handle part of this traffic, but as 
of this date no further progress has been 
made and the trafic situation at Wash- 
ington National Airport continues to 
grow worse. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is time the 
present administration took positive ac- 
tion to alleviate this condition before we 
have a recurrence of the tragedy which 
claimed the life of one of our Members a 
few years ago, 
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Seven Lives: Two Thousand Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an article from the May issue of 
Nation's Business entitled Seven Lives: 
Two Thousand Dollars.” 

Judging from the figures as reported, 
it would appear that Mr. Godfrey in this 
recent incident has become the whipping 
boy of the CAA and CAB. An irrespon- 
sible Government agency has obviously 
taken it upon itself the ballyhooed chas- 
tisement of Arthur Godfrey, a pilot of 
many years good standing, with an ad- 
mirable safety record and a reserve com- 
mission in the United States Navy. 

Yet the tragic loss of lives remains a 


frequent occurrence in the operations of 


nonscheduled airlines. The CAB chose 
to overlook an 11.1-percent fatality 
rate per 100 million passenger-miles of 
these airlines and set their sights on Mr. 
Godfrey's takeoff, in which no lives were 
lost and no accident occurred. 

The awkward, pitiful attempt of the 
supposedly responsible CAB and CAA 
for front-page headlines is almost as 
shocking as the air tragedies which have 
drawn shoddy investigation at best. 

The article follows: 

America’s scheduled airlines carried more 
than 97 percent of the 34,554,000 persons who 
traveled on United States Government-regu- 
lated airlines last year. 

These are the country's main trunk and 
feeder route lines, operating on regular 
schedules. They have been developing for 
more than 30 years on the foundations laid 
by our air pioneers. 

The other nearly 3 percent, or 787,000 pas- 
sengers, were carried on what the Govern- 
ment calls irregular carriers, These non- 
scheduled lines generate traffic wherever they 
can, and aim to take it where it wants to 
go. They have been particularly successful 
in getting Government contracts for mass 
movements, generally involving armed serv- 
ices personnel. In this classification they 
flew more passenger miles last year than did 
the scheduled lines. It accounted for one- 
third of their business. 

Nonscheduled carriers in their present 
form are a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Mainly, they result from the fact 
that World War II produced a surplus of 
military aircraft and experience in operating 
them. 

Both types of airlines and all other civil 
aviation are regulated by two Government 
bodies, the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. They share re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the public, in 
some sort of division that is not always clear. 
Nevertheless, they may act swiftly and surely 
when they are so moved. 

Let's look at the air carriers safety record 
for last year. The CAB reports the fatality 
rates on scheduled airlines was 6 per 100,- 
000,000 passenger miles flown. The fatality 
rate on nonscheduled carriers was 11.1, 
measured on the same scale. That is more 
than 18 times greater than the fatality rate 
of the scheduled lines, 

Why? How could one be so much greater 
than the other? Not because of the nature 
of their flights, since scheduled airlines car- 
ried 221,000 persons on off-schedule charter 
service—comparable to the nonscheduled op- 
erations—without a single fatality. 
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could it be because one operation Is bigger 
than the other? Hardly, since size and safety 
do not necessarily go hand in hand. And 
some nonscheduled carriers are bigger than 
some scheduled airlines. The size issue sel- 
dom is raised, except by the professional 
bleeders for an imaginary segment of Ameri- 
can business which they call, for their own 
political or economic gain, small business. 
Actually, some irregular carriers have as 
good safety records as have scheduled 
carriers. 

But not all, as the figures prove. Let's 
look at the record of one nonscheduled car- 
rier, picked at random, and not necessarily 
either typical or average: 

The record starts with 1947 and a fine of 
$100 for various deviations from safety regu- 
lations, including overloading a plane. The 
CAA callis such fines civil penalties. They 
are not the result of court action, but are 
negotiated between the accused and the 
accuser. 

In 1948 the same line was fined $200 for 
failing to comply with safety regulations. 
In 1951 it was fined 61,800 for overloading on 
13 different flights and for other violations. 

Later that year 56 persons were killed when 
one of the line’s planes crashed shortly after 
takeoff from Newark Airport in what the 
CAB said was an overloaded condition, but 
which the CAA said was not a safety viola- 
tion, or at least was not provable in court. 
There was no penalty or other disciplinary 
action, although the bureaus have authority 
to suspend or revoke the line's operating 
privilege. 

Last year a plane of the same line crashed 
with a loss of seven lives in the mountains 
near Seattle. CAB investigations indicated 
that faulty maintenance, such as using spark 
plugs long after their recommended life span, 
caused the engine fallures that preceded the 
crash. The CAA reports it is currently 
negotiating with the carrier for a $2,000 
penalty. 

Now, let's compare that shocking record 
of bartering for dollars over the loss of hu- 
man lives with the swift, sure action of the 
CAB and the CAA in the case of Arthur 
Godfrey, accused of flying his airplane too 
close to a CAA control tower during a takeoff 
at Teterboro Airport. Mr. Godfrey, an ex- 
perienced airman, said whatever swerving 
was done was caused by a cross wind and was 
unavoidable. There was no accident. 

In this case, however, the CAA and the 
CAB took their responsibilities most seri- 
ously, even though no human life had been 
lost. They suspended Mr. Godfrey's license 
for 6 months, 

The contrast in these two records indicates 
that it is the investigators themselves—those 
Government bureaus responsible for the pro- 
tection of the public safety—who need 
investigation, 


A Deserved Tribute to a Faithful Col- 
league: Harlan Hagen, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the fact that our job is a most 
difficult and responsible one. In per- 
forming it I am happy to be associated 
with my able colleague from California, 
Mr. Hacen. I had not served very long 
with Mr. Hacen in the California State 
Legislature before I acquired a profound 
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appreciation of his political honesty and 
ability. Apparently these qualities have 
not gone unnoticed in his district. The 
Tulare Advance-Register on its editorial 
page of May 1, 1954, and the Wasco News 
on its editorial page of May 6, 1954, 
endorse Mr. Hacen for reelection in lan- 
guage which reflects a sure knowledge of 
Mr. HaGEn’s conduct in this body. Isub- 
mit them to you as a deserved tribute to 
a faithful colleague: 

[From the Tulare Advance-Register of May 1, 

1954) 


Way We Snovutp REZLECT HAGEN 


Although you'd hardly guess it from the 
lack of campaign oratory and spectator in- 
terest, there’s a highly important election 
coming up soon—on Tuesday, June 8, to be 
exact, 

A lot of vital things are going to be settled 
in the statewide primary election on that 
date. Among them are the party nomina- 
tions for various State and Federal offices, 
plus the final outcome of several Tulare 
County races in which there are only two 
candidates competing on a nonpartisan basis, 

We'll have more to say about the various 
races as time goes along, but today we'd like 
to concentrate on one of the most important 
contests, the one for the office of congres- 
sional representative from the 14th Call- 
fornia District, which comprises Tulare, Kern, 
and Kings Counties, 

There are two candidates for the job. 
They are the incumbent, Democrat HARLAN 
Hacen, Hanford attorney, and Republican 
Al Blain, Visalia real-estate man, Both are 
young men. 

With all due respect to Blain, who is a 
mighty likable fellow personally, we can’t 
see any reason in the world why the voters 
of the 14th District should “change horses.” 

Hacen, who winding up his first term in 

Congress after two terms as the Tulare-Kings 
Counties representative in the State assem- 
bly, has done a splendid job for a freshman 
Congressman, He has been an able Repre- 
sentative of his own district and he has 
proven himself to be a discerning thinker on 
questions of national and international 
import. 
And, furthermore, he has been fair. Dur- 
ing the first session of the 83d Congress in 
1953, Hacen compiled a record of 70-percent 
support of the Eisenhower administration's 
program far better than most Democrats 
and better even than a great many of his 
across-the-aisle Republican colleagues, 

He has worked willingly and successfully 
on behalf of the farmers of this district, who 
are the lifeblood of the San Joaquin Valley. 
He has an almost perfect attendance and 
on-the-record voting performance during 
the time he has been in Congress. And he 
has kept the voters at home informed as to 
what he is doing and trying to do, instead 
of blandly ignoring them, as was the custom 
of his predecessor. 

In fact, Hacen's performance in Congress 
has been a welcome and a refreshing change 
from everything that went before him during 
the terms of Republican Thomas Werdel, of 
Bakersfield. 

To wrap it all up into a nutshell, we believe 
Hacen has compiled a highly satisfactory 
record in Congress. His opponent, Republi- 
can Blain, on the other hand, is a novice in 
the field of politics, untested on the field 
of battle. We have a high regard for Blain 
personally, just as we have for HAGEN. 

But when it comes down to a choice of 
which should be elected to Congress to rep- 
resent the important 14th District, we'll glad- 
ly string along with Hacer. You simply 
don't fire an employee when he is doing a 
fine job. And that's the way it should be 
with Congressmen, too. Hagen de- 
serves reelection and we hope he gets it. 
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[From the Waco News of May 6, 1954] 
BIPARTIBAN SUPPORT FOR HAGEN 


Except for the bleeding howls of a few 
extreme rightwing Republicans, bipartisan 
support for Congressman HARLAN HAGEN’s 
reelection is deseryedly mounting in the 
district. Hacen has amply demonstrated in 
the past that his first and main concern 
rests with the interests and aspirations of 
all the people whom he represents and has 
consistently worked in that direction. 

On national and foreign issues, HAGEN has 
proven himself one of the most level-headed 
legislators in Washington today, following an 
independent course regardless of party or 
group pressure. A Democrat, he has given 
President Eisenhower more support than 
most Republicans in the rare instances when 
the administration proposed an earnest 
program or solution to Congress, 

Supporters of Hacen’s opponent, unable 
to find specific wrongs or mistakes in his 
record, have now started a vicious campaign 
of political clichés and well-planned hys- 
terics. The cry has been raised that HAGEN 
works for State socialism, that he is a peril 
to our form of government. 

The next accusation will probably be that 
an ancestor of his roamed Sherwood Forest 
with Robin Hood (the original Anglo-Saxon 
“pinko”), or that he contributed to the Red 
Cross (once headed by that infamous traitor, 
George C. Marshall) or even likes to read 
books (a dangerous occupation in this age 
of intellectual “egg heads"). 

We believe that the voters of this district 
are not so childish as to-fall for such cheap, 
ludicrous, and illinspirited tricks. We are 
100 percent for opposition in any race it it 
proves constructive and lodges honest com- 
plaints against the incumbent. 

But when smear tactics and underhand 
generalities start blurring the picture, it's 
time to call a fast halt to such damaging 
foolishness and set the record straight. 


Case No. 6 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. E. L. 
Moulton, cochairman of the New Mex- 
ico Republican National Committee, has 
drawn my attention to the case of Dr. 
Alma Stefanie Wittlin Frischauer, mu- 
seum educator and author, who faces 
deportation by the end of August, unless 
Congress acts immediately on a private 
bill which has been introduced on her 
behalf. 

Dr. Wittlin is a naturalized British 
subject, born in Lemberg, Austria, now 
Polish territory, and must come, there- 
fore, within the Polish quota for immi- 
gration purposes. She was first invited 
to the United States in the spring of 
1950 by the education department of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
then again in March 1952 by UNESCO, 
and also in connection with a special 
project of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. During this last visit, she 
was requested by a New Mexico group 
of educators to start a pilot young ex- 
plorers museum, and it appears that, 
should she be deported, this undertaking 
would cease to exist. 
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Mrs. Moulton informs me that she has 
examined Dr, Wittlin’s credentials thor- 
oughly, and has found that they, along 
with letters from renowned American 
and Europeon educators, testify to her 
character and ability. Unless the pri- 
vate bills introduced by Senator ANDER- 
son and Representative FERNANDEZ are 
acted on with dispatch, Mrs. Moulton 
advises me we will lose a trained, skilled, 
and enthusiastic educator. 

It should have been possible to handle 
Dr. Wittlin's case administratively, but 
the McCarran-Walter Act and its adher- 
ence to the quota system has made this 
impossible. The quota for Poland is 
oversubscribed for years to come, and 
Dr. Wittlin falls within it. A private 
bill should not be necessary in a case of 
this caliber. Senator LEHMAN and I 
have offered a bill which would have 
permitted administrative action in this 
worthy case instead of the unwieldly 
mechanism necessarily involved in the 
processing of a private bill. 

Cases of this sort point to the im- 
perative need to change drastically the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 


A Formula for Citizenship—A 
Guaranty for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
great deal said about liberty; much is 
done under the cloak of preserving lib- 
erty; but rarely do we have the oppor- 
tunity to have clearly discussed the 
meaning of liberty; and rarely are we 
given an opportunity to read a formula 
for day-to-day actions on the part of 
each of us for preserving liberty. 

It was the privilege of fourth-degree 
Knights of Columbus, in Springfield, the 
capital of my State of Illinois, to hear 
just such a discussion and formula, when 
they were addressed on May 2, 1954, by 
Col. John J. Griffin, vice president, 
United Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Colonel Griffin, a busy man of affairs, 
has for years found the time to high- 
light the basic truths of what we refer 
to as the American way of life, as his 
own contribution to the battle against 
communism. From time to time I have 
inserted some of his speeches in the 
Recor, because I believe them to be 
perhaps the most worthwhile statements 
being made in these trying times. 

I commend to my colleagues this 
speech of Colonel Griffin: 

The condition of the world today is such 
that it is the cause of much worry to us in 
America as an explosion anywhere in the 
world could cause its repercussion to strike 
us here. We are no longer an isolated na- 
tion.. We are no longer protected by two 
great bodies of water. All the natural bar- 
riers that were our protection for centuries 


are now merely small obstacles that can be 


overcome in a matter of a few hours. 


One of the great American pastimes has 
been and still is, to sit back in smug com- 
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placency and say “It can't happen here,” 
when as a matter of fact, not only can it 
happen here but it is happening here. 

Let us today discuss one subject, a subject 
I think is near and dear to the hearts of all 
true Americans, and that is liberty. Liberty 
fs one of the blessings we seem to enjoy so 
freely and fully in America and yet value 50 
lightly. The particular form of liberty I will 
discuss is what Webster calls “personal 
liberty” and defines it as follows: “The 
equality of the courts, security of private 
property, freedom of opinion and its expres- 
sion, and greater than all these, freedom of 
conscience.” I believe this definition is 
what our forefathers had in mind when they 
founded this Nation and dedicated it to 
Almighty God. Let us see in the short time 
allotted us today, just how well we are pre- 
serving this liberty. What sacrifice and ef- 
fort are we making to preserve it? History 
shows that in time of war, we give up many 
liberties and freedoms on a supposedly tem- 
porary basis, that temporary becomes perma- 
nent as we never recover them. Supposing 
tonight, we take them in order, 

Equality of the courts—we can thank 
God—has been maintained in spite of the 
fact that you and I; yes, too many of us, 
time and time again have found fault with 
what we were pleased to term the leniency 
of our judges in trying subversive elements, 
with a trial by jury in the prescribed judicial 
manner so as to determine whether they were 
guilty or innocent of the crime charged. 
Whereas we in place of condemning the au- 
thorities, finding fault with the methods, 
we should be proud of the fact that the 
sanctity of our courts Is not violated, or, our 
judges stampeded into a violation of either 
the spirit or intent of the law. Yes; the 
sanctity of our courts has been maintained 
in spite of our every effort by indifference 
and neglect to destroy them. 

Now we come to the security of private 
property. We are more concerned with the 
preservation of this liberty than we are of 
any of the others that are of much more 
importance. However, here again, due to 
our extravagence, waste, indifference and 
neglect, we have created and are continuing 
to create an everincreasing tax burden, that 
if it continues to increase in the future in 
the same proportion as it has in the past, it 
will amount to the confiscation of private 
property. If we continue the program of 
Government ownership, and we seem to be 
demanding it more strongly each day, there 
will be no need for private property. If we 
continue our program of educating our peo- 
ple in the belief that the Government 
owes them a living, we have no need of pri- 
vate property. We should in no unmistak- 
able terms impress upon our people that the 
Government owes no man a living, it merely 
cwes him an opportunity to earn a living. 
At the same time, we should impress upon 
them the fact, the Government has nothing 
to give except that which it takes away from 
someone else. We should further educate 
our people to the fact, it is necessary and 
essential to operate the Government within 
its income, not increase the income to meet 


operating cost. The economy we seem to 


demand today is tax—spend. Let us return 
to the economy that made America the land 
of opportunity, hope and success. 

Freedom of opinion and its expression is 
one of the most valuable of our freedoms and 
at the same time, one of the most abused. I 
think in too many instances, we forget and 
overlook the fact that there is a place where 
liberty ends and license begins. Freedom of 
opinion and expression, in too many in- 
stances, is used by they who would willingly 
destroy this Nation for a dollar. Freedom of 
opinion and expression, is in too many in- 
stances violated in the type and kind of 
teaching found in the classroom, in the type 
and kind of filthy, vulgar, and indecent en- 
tertainment offered to the public, in the type 
and kind of vulgar, indecent, so-called liter- 
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ature, that Is published and sold to the 
public. All of which have as their ultimate 
end the destruction of the moral fiber of our 
people to the point of where our enemies will 
be successful in completing their aim and 
fulfilling their boast that it is their intention 
to take this country without firing a shot, 
disturbing a car in.a garage, or a pot on the 
kitchen stove. It certainly adds nothing to 
our security as we use a banner of patriotic 
platitudes as a screen to barter the souls of 
our youth for a dollar. 

We now come to the last and, what I 
think is, the most Important of all our free- 
doms and that is freedom of conscience, 
wherein a man has a right, not a privilege 
but a right, to worship his God in accord- 
ance with the dictates of his conscience or 
not worship Him, if he so chooses. Wherein 
a man has a perfect right, and again I repeat 
that it is a right, to go down his side of the 
street with his conscience, and no man dare 
interfere with him. Freedom of conscience, 
we must know and understand, is not 
something that is given to us by the state. 
Freedom of conscience is a right that is im- 
planted In the soul of man at the very mo- 
ment of his conception. The state merely 
guarantees to us that it shall not be Inter- 
fered with or infringed upon. It must give 
our enemies a great amount of consolation 
as they scan our daily papers to read state- 
ments, accusations, and attacks of one group 
upon another, each and every one of them 
behind a so-called patriotic purpose, using a 
patriotic screen to loose their bitterness— 
hate upon their fellow men. Christians 
fighting Christians, Christians fighting Jews, 
Jews fighting Christians, ministers of the 
gospel quarreling among themselves, all 
supposed to be preaching a gospel of love and 
charity to lead our people to the same ulti- 
mate goal, the eternal reward promised by 
the Heavenly Father. In many, in fact in too 
many instances, ministers of the gospel use 
their pulpits and exalted consecrated posi- 
tion in life to teach hatred. Teach a man 
to hate his fellow man because he does not 
worship in the same temple; that certainly 
is not the gospel of the crucified Christ who 
died on the Cross for all men and gave ab- 
solution and forgiveness to the thief who 
asked for it; the Christ, who, dying on the 
Cross, implored His Father to forgive His 
persecutors because they knew not what they 
were doing. If love of fellow man were 
preached from all the pulpits, it would make 
a wonderful world. If the teaching of the 
particular doctrine of each church were done 
in a spirit of love and charity through edu- 
cational means with malice toward none, 
that would be the religion the godless hordes 
fear. Again, if we wish to preserve our right 
to worship our God without interference 
with our freedom of conscience, then let us 
not impair or weaken that basic liberty by 
quarreling among ourselves. We and we 
only are the only ones that can take it from 
us. 
We know and fully realize the time allotted 
to talk on this subject is such that we can 
only hit the high places. Each and every 
subject heading I have given you under the 
Webster definition of personal liberty would 
take hours of study to discuss in all their 
phases. If today by calling a few of the 
facts to your attention will reinvigorate our 
thinking along these lines, bring home to 
us the dangers, cause us to take an inven- 
tory of ourselves as to what sacrifice we are 
making or willing to make to guard and 
protect the liberty we enjoy so fully and 
seem to value so little, then the time we 
have spent together will not have been 
wasted. 

Let us say that if we are determined to 
preserve this Nation, it must be preserved 
by deeds and not words. We, each and every 
one of us, must take our place upon the 
firing line of civic responsibility, do our job. 
assume our responsibility, be willing to pay 
the price demanded for the preservation of 
liberty. 
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Do you realize that if every small com- 
munity or crossroad in America were to clean 
up and take care of their own little com- 
munity the great national picture would take 
Care of itself. Because, after all, you are 
the Government, you personally and in- 
dividually are the Government. The United 
States of America is made up of multiples 
Of States, States are made up of multiples 
ot communities and cities, communities and 
Cities are made up of multiples of you, and 
it therefore goes right back to its basic 
Principle, and that is, you will have the type 
and kind of government you want, no better, 
no worse. Therefore, you individually, when 
called upon for jury service, serve on such 
jury. Serve with a feeling of pride and joy 
that we in America still have preserved that 
Uberty wherein our courts are held invalid 
and our citizens are protected as their guilt 
or innocence is passed upon by their fellow 
men. 

Place yourself in the position of the man 
that is being tried. Realize how much more 
safe and secure you would feel to know that 
the jury passing upon you is made up of men 
who are serving on such jury as a contribu- 
tion for the preservation of our form of 
government and are not serving because they 
have not influence enough to get off said 


One of the most sacred obligations of citi- 
Zenship that you have is to serve upon juries 
When called. 

Another liberty that we have and seem to 
Neglect so freely although we value it highly 
is the right of suffrage. The right to pick 
and choose the type and kind of men who 
represent us in government and by that the 
choice lies in our hands as to the type and 
kind of government we wili have. We who 
do not use it, through our own personal 
neglect and indifference disfranchise our- 
selves. We are too much concerned with 
other things of so much less importance that 
we neglect the one important liberty, that 
without it, the others would be of very little 
value. 

Today, people talk loosely and freely about 
Politicians, crookedness in office and all the 
other crimes that are committed by a few, 
very, very small percentage of those holding 
public office. If we take the record, we will 
find that 50 percent of those criticizing gov- 
ernment and the men in government have 
no right whatsoever to do so because they 
did not vote. They did not go to the polls 
to cast a ballot, they did not speak where 
their voices would be heard, they did not act 
by using the most powerful weapon at their 
command to correct the situation, the ballot. 

We talk about the things that happen in 
the polling places on election day, many of 
Which never happen but nevertheless we 
continually talk about them, where at the 
same time we.refuse to serve as a judge or a 
clerk of election. If you have any objection 
to the manner in which elections are held, 
returns tabulated, or other activities of the 
Politicians, the place to express such objec- 
tion is to offer yourself to the board of elec- 
tion commissioners for service in the polling 
Places on election day, then you can prevent 
these things from happening. In other 
words, when you are called upon to serve 
your government, no matter in what capac- 
ity it may be, serve and serve to the best of 
your ability. Realize that by taking your 
Place without fear upon the firing line of 
civic responsibility, you have demonstrated 
your ability to serve your government in 
times of peace with the same ardor and deyo- 
tion with which you served it in times of 
war. 

Conduct yourself in the political life of 
your community so as to seek neither favor 
nor promise, insisting upon faithful per- 
formance. Let it be known that you are 
electing men to office, who, in your opinion, 
are more concerned with the safety and se- 


curity of this Nation than they are with . 


personal gain or party supremacy. 
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You men, who have this day had bestowed 
upon you the highest honor in the gift 
of the Knights of Columbus, the patriotic 
degree of the order, have the satisfaction 
that only comes from the knowledge you 
have now been admitted to the highest de- 
gree of membership in a select group of 
Catholic men. It is the belief of your fellow 
members that you can be and will be living, 
acting, daily examples of the meaning in 
the true sense of every word of that gospel 
“Render unto God the things that are God's 
and unto Caesar, the things that are Cae- 
sar’'s,” the Gospel that your church from the 
very days of its founding, until the present 
time, has never ceased, not only to preach 
but to insist upon its members living in 
every moment of their lives. It says to the 
world that no man can be a good Catholic 
and a bad citizen. 

In closing, may I say to you that I con- 
gratulate you upon the great honor that is 
yours today and remind you that with it 
comes a tremendous responsibility. From 
you will be expected the leadership that will 
give to us the type, kind, and form of gov- 
ernment that was in the minds of our fore- 
fathers when they gave it life and dedicated 
it to Almighty God, 


Let’s Get Together 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the address of 
R. J. Riddell, executive vice president of 
the National Livestock Exchange, deliv- 
ered at a livestock marketing forum at 
St. Joseph, Mo., April 23, 1954. 

Mr. Riddell is a good constituent of 
mine. He knows the livestock business 
in and out, and his remarks are certainly 
deserving of our attention at this time. 

The address follows: 

Lrr's Ger TOGETHER 


(Address of R. J. Riddell, executive vice pres- 
ident, National Livestock Exchange) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the St. Joseph 
Livestock Exchange, the St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Co., and you who are interested in 
livestock marketing, the last part of my 
greeting, I am sure, includes all of us or we 
would not be here today. May I say that 
I am happy to take part in such a program 
as you have provided. 

Since I have been introduced as the execu- 
tive vice president of the National Livestock 
Exchange, perhaps I should tell you of what 
that organization consists. It is made up of 
some 21 of the principal and more progres- 
sive markets of the United States. 

The officers and directors of the National 
Livestock Exchange feel that it is the desire 
and duty of our commission-men members 
to do more for those in American agricul- 
ture than just to sell their livestock.. It is 
our desire to improve the public-market sys- 
tem in every way possible and to continue it 
as the best system of selling livestock that 
has yet been devised. 

It is our belief that a similar desire exists 
on the part of many others. For that reason, 
the National Livestock Exchange has under- 
taken a program of cooperation with those 
other people; a program of offering our aid 
to them; a program which asks that they aid 
us in our worthwhile undertakings. 

During the past few years much progress 
has been made with certain allied interests. 
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These include particularly the stockyards 
owners, especially those who are members of 
the American Stock Yards Association. 

The buyers at the markets, the packers, 
and the order buyers and dealers, have also 
been contacted, through the American Meat 
Institute and otherwise, in an effort to make 
a better market place for the American 
farmer. 

Closer working relationships have been 
established with our agricultural schools and 
colleges. 

A better understanding has been reached 
with Government people, especially those 
who write and enforce the regulations under 
the Packers and Stock Yards Act. The 
USDA must be concerned with the public 
markets, for all of those markets which are 
of any consequence are under its complete 
regulation and control. They, too, do have 
and must assume considerable responsibility 
for the efficient operation of our public 
markets. 

Many other valuable contacts have been 
made in the immediate past, including some 
with farm organizations. 

It was suggested at the Peoria convention 
of 1953 that farmers, businessmen, and others 
in the area of our markets should be in- 
cluded in our plans for market improvement, 
to a greater extent than has previously been 
the case. Surely the public market is one of 
the greatest assets of the American farmer. 
It really is his market, operated by com- 
mission men who are his paid agents along 
with others. It is his duty, as well as being 
to his own selfish interest, to devote more 
time and effort in having those markets op- 
erate as he would like them to do. 

Town and city people, too, have an interest 
in our public stockyards, probably to a great- 
er extent than they realize, for it is at those 
points that livestock is converted into cash 
and the amount of that cash affects the 
standard of living of almost everyone. 

It was suggested at our Peoria convention 
that meetings be held with rural people and 
that an opportunity be given them to offer 
constructive criticism which might be help- 
ful. Or, better, yet, that an advisory com- 
mittee be set up to seriously consider mar- 
keting problems and to provide our market 
people with answers to those problems. 

Today's meeting is the first, with such a 
purpose, that has come to my attention, and 
I wish to congratulate the St. Joseph market 
people for taking the first step. I assure you 
that many market members of the National 
Livestock Exchange are watching your efforts 
with extreme interest today. Some of them 
have representatives here who may carry on 
the program elsewhere. Among those rep- 
resentatives are our Gene Gunter, vice presi- 
dent of the National Livestock Exchange 
from Wichita, Kans., and Harold LeVander, 
general counsel of the National Livestock 
Exchange, from South St. Paul, Minn. Inci- 
dentally, Don Spalding, who is our chairman 
here today, is also secretary of the National 
Livestock Exchange. 

Before you can be asked to lend a helping 
hand, however, I believe you should be in- 
formed of what we have been doing to im- 
prove market conditions. Last fall, at Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, I addressed the Midwest Live- 
stock Feeders Association on the subject, 
Self-Help Is the Best Help. We realize that 
such a statement applies to us, as well as to 
the man in the country, and we are willing 
to assume our share of the responsibility. 

Our officers and directors, working gener- 
ally through some dozen committees, and 
our 21 local member exchanges have deyel- 
oped what we think is a constructive pro- 
gram and we haye made considerable prog- 
ress with it. 

Our local exchanges formulate their own 
rules governing trading practices and mar- 
keting operations for the selling side. These 
rules are, of course, in conformity with the 
regulations of the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the USDA. They are made for 
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the protection of and in the interest of our 
farmer patrons as well as our own. As time 
has gone on they have gradually become 
more uniform throughout the United States. 

The local markets generally conduct their 
own public-relations programs, which are in- 
tended as a service to the community and 
particularly to the farming public. Radio, 
television, news publications, and public ap- 
pearances by local people are generally used 
in that work. Of course, the program is in- 
tended to have advertising value for the 
market but that advertising value is based 
on service rendered to the patrons of the 
market, so that it may be deserved, rather 
than on ballyhoo. 

It is the purpose of the National Livestock 
Exchange to coordinate the activities of its 
member exchanges, to stimulate them to 
greater effort and to help them with their 
local problems. However, the organization 
also conducts an expansive program of its 
own. 

We believe that we have a well qualified 
committee ready to deal with every livestock 
marketing problem which might arise, 

One of the busiest of these has been our 
hog marketing committee, whose chairman 
is Wilbur W. McBeth, of Indianapolis. 

You are acquainted with the extent of the 
recent movement to produce a leaner, 
meatier type hog for the American housewife. 
Our people agree that such a hog would meet 
with a greater demand on the part of the 
consuming public, that it could be sold in 
larger quantities and at higher prices than 
overfat animals. 

Such an enterprise, however, entalls a 
broad educational program and a great deal 
of research. Farmers must be informed of 
its purpose and research must indicate to 
them that it is practical. Proper breeding 
stock must be available and put to use. It 
must be demonstrated that such meat-type 
hogs can be produced at as low a cost and 
within as short a time as our present type 
hogs. Packers must be convinced that 
meatier hogs will increase the demand for 
pork at the retail counter and provide a more 
reliable outlet for pork in larger volume. 
They must agree that hogs should be graded 
on the market, somewhat as cattle are now 
graded and that price differentials should be 
made according to consumer preference, 

It seems rather ridiculous to talk of in- 
creased demand for pork under present con- 
ditions of supply and with prices at such a 
high level. Such conditions are, no doubt, 

_ impeding the progress of the meat-type hog 
movement. However, all interests generally 
predict sharply increased production of pork 
within the next year and a better product 
may be necessary to maintain sales at prof- 
itable price levels. Hog producers, too, 
should be alert against pricing themselves 
out of the market in times like these, and 
has partially been done by the butter peo- 
ple. Higher prices become more reasonable 
with the improvement of a product. 

Our hog marketing committee has kept 
constantly Informed of the progress of the 
meat-type hog movement. In fact, it has 
led the parade, working constantly for it 
since 1950. I have personally been a mem- 
ber of the swine industry conference com- 
mittee, sponsored by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Our commission men have 
kept constantly advised of events and have 
been alert to keep step at the markets with 
the program. 

From the marketing standpoint, we have 
opposed the Government grade terminology 
of Choice No. 1, Choice No. 2, and Choice 
No. 3 for live hogs as being hard to under- 
stand and explain, both to our patrons and 
to our own people. We have asked that more 
descriptive language be used and have sup- 
ported the recommendation of the swine in- 
dustry committee's terms of meat, good and 
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overfat as a substitute. We have found very 
few who are satisfied with the present ter- 
minology. Meanwhile many other words 
have been suggested and it is our 

that no change will be made until the in- 
dustry comes to some general agreement as 
to what those terms should be. 

Although commission men try to obtain 
the highest possible price for any and all 
livestock consigned to them, they have been 
quick to take advantage pricewise of any 
display of preference on the part of buyers 
for meat type hogs. Such a preference is 
now becoming quite pronounced at many 
markets and considerable progress is being 
made in obtaining price differentials. 

Commission men have maintained, and I 
think rightly so, for years that the practice 
of buying hogs direct by packers has a 
decidedly weakening effect on the hog mar- 
ket generally. It is our contention that such 
hogs are bought with little or no competi- 
tion at prices based on those prevailing at 
public markets. Much buying power is 
thereby taken away from the competitive 
markets. Furthermore a buyer who is as- 
sured of a large percentage of his needs at 
the country points can drive a harder bar- 
gain at the public market and so depress 
prices everywhere. 

This is a field for much thought on the 
part of farm people and one in which they 
can be of help to the public markets and 
themselves. We believe that we are right in 
our position and have repeatedly asked for 
research by the USDA and by our agricul- 
tural schools and colleges to prove or dis- 
prove our contention. Your help might tend 
to offset the opposition which we have met 
to date. 

The practice has been stopped by law, in 
the Province of Ontario, Canada, where all 
hogs must be sold through a central selling 
agency located at Toronto. That, to my 
mind, is not the answer but it shows that 
our Canadian brethren are conscious of the 
dangers of direct selling and are trying to do 
something about it. 

Another Canadian practice from which 
many Canadian farmers would like to be 
relieved is that of selling hogs on a rall, 
weight and grade basis. By that system hog 
carcasses are sold rather than live hogs. It 
is really a system of selling hogs subject to 
post mortem examination. It came about 
through the payment of Government subsi- 
dies on hog carcasses of certain weights and 
grades. 

Under such a system the farmer has little 
or no bargaining power. He has no com- 
mission man or agent to represent him in 
the sale of his livestock and to defend his 
interests. The packer needs no buyer and 
can make no buying errors. Hogs are tat- 
tooed for ownership and each individual 
carcass is figured separately. The system 
seems to work very well for the Canadian 
packers, 5 

We doubt that it would work as well for 
the American packers. In the first place 
we have many more of them and many of 
them kill hogs outside of the area of pro- 
duction. Farmers would not ship to distant 
points, since they must assume shipping 
risks and extra shrink and order buyers 
could not operate unless they buy live hogs. 
It would be impractical for individual farm- 
ers to contact distant packers, which serv- 
ice is now performed for them by our order 
buyers. Consequently, there would be huge 
surpluses in some parts of our country and 
scarcity in others, as was the case when 
slaughter quotas were attempted under OPS. 

Many hog slaughterers outside the area 
of large hog production would undoubtedly 
be forced out of business. 

The considerably larger volume of market- 
ing in the United States, the greater number 
of hog shippers, the greater variety of breeds 
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and many other factors would make the han- 
dling, slaughtering, grading, and accounting 
a far more complicated, tedious, slow, and 
unsatisfactory process than it is in Canada. 

Disadvantages to American farmers are 
far too numerous to- go into at this time. 

Our hog-marketing committee has also 
concerned itself with the USDA publication 
of livestock-market news and has registered 
considerable complaint against some of its 
practices. 

At present we object to the practice of 
quoting hog sales entirely by weight brack- 
ets, since they show no price differential 
between best meat-type hogs and other 
grades, where such differentials are obtained. 
We ask for more descriptive language there 
again. The committee also objects to the 
publication of drove costs for hogs on an 
average-weight basis at the public markets 
and no publication of drove costs on hogs 
bought direct. Those figures do not seem 
to be available. Their absence may tend 
to mislead farmers and market people. 

The committee objects to market quota- 
tions on hogs bought direct at interior points 
where those figures are not based on actual 
sales as is done at the public markets. We 
do not feel that the interior-market quota- 
tions are as accurate or complete as those 
of the public markets, nor do we feel that 
public-market quotations give a complete 
picture of operations there. There is a feel- 
ing that the public markets, as well as hog 
shippers, are being injured by present prac- 
tices of the Market News Service. 

Vigorous protests have been made against 
this situation by our hog committee. 

I find that I have talked altogether too 
long about the activities of our hog-market- 
ing committee and its problems, Many of 
our other committees are just as important 
and just as active. However, I use it as an 
example of our work. 

Our market-promotion committee is 
chairmanned by Paul Dutton right here on 
the St. Joseph market. Its duty is to coor- 
dinate the public-relations programs of our 
individual markets to give them constructive 
suggestions and information and to be re- 
sponsible for the publication of our national 
newspaper, the National Livestock Exchange 
Reporter. 

At a recent meeting of public-relations di- 
rectors of our various markets at St. Louis, 
Mo., a day and a half proved far too short 
to discuss matters of concern to that group. 
Therefore, I am sure you can sympathize 
with my effort to crowd a discussion of all 
livestock-marketing problems and the ef- 
forts of the National Livestock Exchange to 
meet them, into 30 minutes. 

Another of our committees is the cattle 
committee. Certainly there have been many 
problems in the cattle industry during the 
past several years. It has been my own priv- 
llege to serve on the Livestock Advisory Com- 
mittee of Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
since March of 1953. You are familiar with 
the program of his committee, which was to 
solve the problem through increased beef 
consumption rather than by subsidies and 
price supports, One of the valuable results 
of the formation of that: committee has 
been the cooperation developed between var- 
fous segments of the cattle and beef 
industry. 

Our salesman's training committee, whose 
chairman is Rogers George, of St. Paul. 
has performed a good work in encouraging 
the training of young salesmen to take the. 
place of those elder men who from time tO 
time pass out of the picture. Classes have 
been inaugurated at many of our markets- 
The one here at St. Joseph has finished with 
its 11th meeting, and the course is still 
continuing, 

A manual has been written by Dr. Robert 
C. Ashby, of Morningside College at Sioux 
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City and formerly of the University of DH- 
mois. It is used as a guide and is full of im- 
portant Information about livestock market- 
ing practices. There has been a great de- 
mand for this book from allied interests, 
colleges, etc., since it is the only one of its 
Kind in existence and because it is an au- 
thoritative treatise. 

Don Spalding, of the St. Joseph market, 
has been acting as chairman of the commit- 
tee to deal with our land grant colleges and 
with the American Stockyards Association. 
Those two groups are combined because the 
American Stockyards Association has worked 
hand in hand with us in our relationships 
with the colleges. 

A number of meetings have been held, with 
the next one set for April 29 and 30 in Chi- 
cago to be attended by representatives of 13 
agricultural colleges, the American Stock- 
yards Association, and the National Livestock 
Exchange. 

Through the efforts of these committees, 
Public markets are beginning to be used as 
college laboratories and information is being 
developed that will Be helpful to all groups. 

Others of our committees are the packers 
Telations committee, the commission rates 
and market practices committee, the mem- 
bership committee, the legislation and reg- 
ulation committee, the "market relations 
committee, the budget and auditing com- 
mittee, and the resolutions committee. Sev- 
eral of these are primarily concerned with 
our own private affairs. 

Val Blakley, of Denver, and I represent the 
National Livestock Exchange on the board 
of directors of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. The meat board, as you know, 
devotes its efforts to the increased consump- 
tion of meat and is about the only means 
which our farmers have of advertising their 
own product, although their contributions 
are generally matched by the meat packers 
who buy the livestock. Our commission men 
are glad to contribute thelr services in col- 
lecting the assessments as their part in 
furthering that project. 

At this time I would particularly like to 
comment upon the fine working relationship 
which has been established between our 
People and the stockyards owners through 
their American Stockyards Association. 

Their president, Mr. A. Z. Baker, has con- 
stantly urged our people to do a better job 
of agency at the public markets. We have 
urged his people to provide better market 
facilities. He has gone along with that idea 
and his people have generally agreed. The 
Tesult is that hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent by stockyards compan- 
les throughout the country in such improve- 
ment, both of their facilities and services. 
No better example can be given than that 
Tight here in St. Joseph. I am informed 
that a million and a half dollars have been 
Spent here within the past few years to im- 
Prove facilities. Your cattle division has 
been completely modernized and a strictly 
up-to-date plant is available to you. 

These, then, in brief, are some of the 
things which the National Livestock Ex- 
change has been doing, on its own and 
through cooperation with others, to improve 
the marketing of livestock through its public 
markets. We have found that more can be 
accomplished by working collectively within 
Our own group and with other groups, than 
by fighting it out alone. 

Today's meeting is being held in an effort 
to enlist others in the work which we are 
trying to do; others who should and do haye 
as great an interest in the results as we 
Ourselves have. Let's get together in deyel- 
©ping the public livestock markets to the 
extent to which they are capable of being 
developed. Let's have fhem as the man in 
the country, for whose benefit they are 
Primarily intended, would like them to be. 
Let's make the system as practically perfect 
&s it is theoretically perfect. 
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The Federal Trade Commission and the 
Administrative Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Hon. Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, before 
the section of antitrust law of the New 
York State Bar Association at New York, 
N. Y., January 28, 1954. In this and 
subsequent addresses Mr. Howrey sets 
out the policies of the Federal Trade 
Commission under the new administra- 
tion. The address follows: 

THE FEDERAL Traber COMMISSION AND THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE Process 


(By Edward F. Howrey) 


The role of the Federal Trade Commission, 
as an administrative agency, needs to be fur- 
ther defined, better understood, and most of 
all, performed and implemented in the man- 
ner Congress intended. 

It was designed to supplement the work 
of the Department of Justice and the courts 
under the Sherman Act. The job of the 
Department was to be primarily that of the 
prosecutor. The Commission, on the other 
hand, was meant to practice preventive law 
through administrative and regulatory activ- 
ities as well as by the initiation and conduct 
of adversary proceedings. 

Congress foresaw, and in fact intended, 
some mutual responsibility, but not mere 
duplication, Both agencies were to work in 
the same field, but with different tools. 

In the light of this statutory setting, it 
may be helpful to give brief consideration to 


the history of the origin and development or 


the Federal administrative agency. It con- 
stitutes an important chapter in human 
affairs. The rise of administrative agencies 
has been the most significant legal trend of 
the last century. “They have become a 
veritable fourth branch of government.” 


The creation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1887 furnishes the first well- 
known example. The rapid development of 
the railroads, the complexity, significance, 
and abuses which attended this develop- 
ment, created a public demand for govern- 
mental regulation. This was accompanied 
by a breakdown of judicial processes—or to 
put it more accurately, an inadequacy, as 
applied to these problems. The courts were 
not equipped to deal with the unreason- 
ableness of rates, the intricacies of rate- 
making, the discriminations between ship- 
pers or communities. 

Some continuing supervision over the rail- 
road problem as a whole was required; the 
solution could not be left to the cumber- 
some and sporadic processes of private litl- 
gation. The creation of an independent 
commission provided the answer. 

As the American economic system evolved, 
as various complex industries and occupa- 
tions assumed significance in our national 
life, the Federal Trade Commission and other 
agencies came into being to supply the mini- 
mum of essential control. 

The administrative agency was not born 
as a single philosophical concept but came 
into being by an involuntary process based 
on experience and necessity. As a rule the 
business of these agencies has related not 
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to society as a whole but to its particular- 
ized aspects. Their concern has been with 
particular commercial activities, such as 
banking, commodity exchanges, packers and 
estockyards, aeronautics, communications, 
waterpower, utilities, shipping securities, 
and the like. 

In a few instances, the Jurisdiction of the 
administrative agency has been defined with 
reference to special problems that cut across 
different. industries and occupations. The 
outstanding example of this tendency is the 
Federal Trade Commission, which was en- 
trusted with the vital problems of trade 
regulation and the maintenance of our pri- 
vate competitive system. 

1 


The driving impulse in the creation of 
these new instruments of government was 
the need for specialization and expertise. 
The Federal Trade Commission, for example, 
was to be staffed with lawyers, economists, 
accountants, statisticians, and other busi- 
ness experts. It was intended that these 
gentlemen would become specialists in pre- 
venting price-fixing agreements, combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, boycotts, false and 
misleading advertising, price and service dis- 
criminations, exclusive dealing and tying 
contracts, acquisitions.of competitors, inter- 
locking directorates, improper labeling of 
wool and fur products. 

In an early case the Supreme Court, quot- 
ing from the original congressional commit- 
tee reports, declared that the Commission 
“was created with the avowed purpose of 
lodging the administrative functions com- 
mitted to it in ‘a body specially competent 
to deal with them by reason of information, 
experience, and careful study of the business 
and economic conditions of the industry 
affected’"; that “it was organized in such 
a manner, with respect to the length and 
expiration of the term of office of its mem- 
bers, as would ‘give to them an opportunity 
to acquire the expertness in dealing with 
these special questions concerning industry 
that comes from experience.’” 

In a more recent case, the Court said: 
“We are persuaded that the Commission's 
long and close examination of the questions 
it here decided has provided it with precisely 
the experience that fits it for the perform- 
ance of its statutory duty.” 

The expertness of the Commission and the 
great weight accorded its findings have be- 
come so well established that in 1952 we find 
a court of appeals, in revieWing an order of 
the Federal Trade Commission, merely stat- 
ing the facts of the case, holding that re- 
spondent was engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and concluding that “The whole mat- 
ter being clearly within the jurisdiction and 
competence of the Commission, its order is 
affirmed.” 

m 

The deference with which the courts have 
spoken of the capabilities of the Commission 
should be gratifying to the Commission— 
and, indeed would be, but for two reasons: 

First is the fact that the courts, with their 
self-declared limited knowledge and experi- 
ence in dealing with complex economic and 
marketing questions, have found it neces- 
sary on occasion to overrule the Federal 
Trade Commission “experts.” And, second- 
ly, many of the court references to the ex- 
pertness of the Commission, upon closer 
examination, are found to be mere restate- 
ments of general concept and legislative 
intent, rather than expressions of confidence. 

Fortunately, when an agency fails in Its 
duty as a body of experts, the courts usually 
find a way to deal with the situation. As 
Professor Davis said, “When judges have 
confidence in agencies’ thoroughness and 
integrity, a strong case is required to move 
the judges to dig deeply into the problem, 
whether the problem ts regarded as one of 
law or fact or discretion. But when the 
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agencies’ work seems slipshod * * * judges 
are likely, irrespective of formulas and 
theories, to do what is necessary to assure 
that justice is done.” 

The Federal Trade Commission has not 
always had the full confidence of the courts 
and has not been immune from criticism, 
It has been suggested by 1 or 2 critics. quite 
erroneously, I think, that the Commission 
no longer serves a useful purpose. This type 
of criticism is based, I feel certain, not on 
disagreement with legislative purpose or 
concept, but on alleged failure of implemen- 
tation and administration. For these rea- 
sons it is appropriate, perhaps necessary, to 
reconsider the basic role of the Commission 
and its place in the administrative scheme. 
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It has recognized and agreed as a general 
tenet of political philosophy that vigorous 
enforcement of antitrust and trade regula- 
tion laws, is in the public interest. Once 
this general premise was accepted by the 
major political parties, it was evident, in 
views of our rapidly expanding economy, that 
the judicial system was deficient as the sole 
instrument of antitrust law enforcement. 

Enforcement of private rights in the anti- 
trust feld could not adequately protect the 
public interest. Private parties often forego 
redress of legal wrongs, especially in the 
business field, because of fear of reprisal. 

Individuais and small-business concerns 
often lack the resources to pursue their 
Tights. “Wherever a continuing series of 
controversies exist between a powerful and 
concentrated interest on one side and a di- 
versified mass of individuals, each of whose 
separate interests may be small, on the other 
side, the only means of obtaining equality 
before the law has been to place the contro- 
versies in an administrative tribunal.” 

Moreover, businessmen do not relish be- 
coming litigants in order to develop and es- 
tablish new principles, and as Jhering point- 
ed out many years ago, it is only through 
this process that the common law affords the 
possibility of carving out new rights. 

In the fast developing industrial economy 
which this country has witnessed, it could 
not be expected that the cumbersome meth- 
od of developing a body of antitrust law by 
vindication of private rights would be suf- 
ficient to protect the free-enterprise system. 
A need was felt for an arm of government 
which could, on its own motion, initiate 
proceedings. “Courts are not expected to 
start wheels moving or to follow up judg- 
ments.” Courts do not dig up evidence, 
analyze reports, or prepare prosecutions, and 
the “judicial power is reluctant if not unable 
to summon evidence until it is shown to be 
relevant to the issues in litigation.” 

Another reason for the inadequacy of priy- 
ate litigation was that such relief as might 
be obtained often came too late to protect 
the public interest, As stated by Freund, “It 
is obvious that the law of nuisance Is in- 
adequate as a substitute for modern [ad- 
ministrative] regulation; it takes cognizance 
of practices only when danger passes into 
actual mischief." 

The Sherman Act of 1890 was a substantial 
first step toward the alleviation of the de- 
ficiencies of private remedies. By 1914, how- 
ever, there prevailed a general climate of 
doubt, particularly in the Congress, that the 
Sherman Act and the judicial process pro- 
vided the complete solution in an America 
emerging from an agricultural economy. 

Strong sentiment developed in favor of the 
administrative process. It was suggested 
that a trade commission would be well sulted 
to deal with the complex problems of in- 
dustries and markets—problems which con- 
gress was unable to solve and which it con- 
sidered too burdensome for the courts to re- 
solve unaided. 

The view still prevails that the courts are 
not equipped to handle—without assist- 
ance—long, tedious, and highly complex 
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antitrust cases. Chief Judge Knox of the 
southern district of New York, recently said: 

“The thing that presently worries me is 
that antitrust litigations in the court over 
which I preside are monopolizing the time, 
energy and effort of judges who ought to be 
trying cases that have to do with the lame, 
the halt and the blind, and who are dally 
being deprived of simple justice.” 

Judge Knox illustrated his dilemma, by 
citing several antitrust cases which had con- 
sumed inordinate amounts of the time of 
the judges of his court. He referred to one 
case in which a jury trial had been de- 
manded. Concerning this, he said: 

“Had that case gone to a jury, each of the 
jurors would now be ruined. Those of them 
who were employed would have lost their 
jobs, and those who were self-employed 
would be in bankruptcy. Save in execep- 
tional instances, the jury system is not 
adaptable to the trial of antitrust litigations 
and, in these prolonged trials, my disposi- 
tion will be that the civil rights of jurors 
transcend in importance the legal rights of 
litigants.” 

A principal and additional advantage of 
the administrative process is that the unde- 
sired condition need not yet be in existence; 
there need be only a reasonable probability 
that it will come to pass if nothing is done 
to stop It. This, of course, was one of the 
underlying purposes of both the Federal 
Trade Commission and Clayton Acts, which 
are the principal laws administered by the 
Commission, They were designed to sup- 
plement the Sherman Act, to prohibit prac- 
tices which singly and in themselves were 
not covered by that act, to arrest potential 
violations of the Sherman Act in their in- 
ciplency and before consummation, 

Keeping in mind the fundamental reasons 
for the creation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, what attributes and characteristics 
are required to make it work in the manner 
Congress intended? They are many. Today 
I will mention three that I consider of over- 
riding importance, 

v 

1. Sound administration requires strong, 
but fair, administrators who are in general 
sympathy with the objectives and policies 
expressed in the legislation which they ad- 
minister. [A] dominant point of view or 
bias may * * color all activities, includ- 
ing even the factfinding function. Thor- 
oughly conscientious men of strong convic- 
tion may sometimes interpret evidence to 
make findings which indifferent men would 
not make. The theoretically ideal admin- 
istrator is one whose broad point of view 
is in general agreement with the policies he 
administers but who maintains sufficient 
balance to perceive and to avoid the degree 
of zeal which substantially impairs fair- 
mindedness.” 

Although the legislative history of the 
Federal Trade Commission reflects a basic 
dissatisfaction with the courts, Congress was 
not willing to confer carte blanche authority 
on the Commission without procedures for 
judicial review. As stated by Mr. Justice 
Jackson in the Morton Salt case, in reference 
to the combined prosecuting and adjudica- 
tory functions of the Commission, “it is ex- 
pected that this combination of duty and 
power always will result in earnest and eager 
action but it is feared that it may some- 
times result in harsh and overzealous 
action.” $ 

Thus, while good administration requires 
a zeal and vigor in the prosecution of the 
statutes committed to the Commission, it 
likewise requires a balanced approach con- 
wane with the whole body of antitrust 

W. 

2. Another Important characteristic of an 
administrative agency is that it arrive at a 
decision only after thorough exploration of 
all factors upon the particular 
problem, : 
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In the past the Commission has, I believe, 
followed the per se approach to a degree 
inconsistent with ita status as an expert. 

The laws given to the Commission to ad- 
minister are, for the most part, general in 
nature and not clear of policy elements. 
“Congress advisedly left the concept flexible 
to be defined with particularity by the 
myriad of cases from the fleld of business.” 
It contemplated clarification and completion 
by the Federal Trade Commission. If the 
administrative tribunal to which such dis- 
cretion is delegated does nothing but promul- 
gate per se doctrines, the rationale for its 
creation disappears, If a particular com- 
petitive act is automatically to be presumed 
unlawful, the administrative process of the 
Commission loses its purpose, and the justi- 
fication for limiting the scope of judicial 
review and for exempting the Commission 
from executive control no longer remain. 
In such eyent, the administrative agency 
may as well give way to the prosecutor. — 

The courts consistently have recognized 
that the Commission was created for the 
purpose of appraising economic data and 
market facts, and they have repeatedly de- 
clared that the courts are ill sulted to per- 
form such functions. 

Regarding the admissibility and relevance 
ot. economic factors, there has been much 
discussion of the Standard Stations case, 
which arose under section 3 of the Clayton 
Act. In that case, Mr, Justice Frankfurter, 
speaking for the majority, sald: 

“Our interpretation of the act 
should recognize that an appraisal of eco- 
nomic data which might be practicable if 
only * * * [the Federal Trade Commission] 
were faced with the task may be quite other- 
wise for judges unequipped for it either by 
experience or by the avallability of skilled 
assistance.” 

Mr. Justice Douglas predicated his dissent 
in large measure upon a failure adequately 
to analyze competitive effects. He said: 
“Whether it [the type of exclusive contract 
involved] is a substantial lessening of com- 
petition within the meaning of the antitrust 
laws is a question of degree and may vary 
from industry to industry.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson's dissent, in which 
Chief Justice Vinson and Mr, Justice Burton 
joined, leaves no doubt that they believed 
it was necessary to examine all relevant 
economic factors. He said: 

“I regard it as unfortunate that the Clay- 
ton Act submits such economic issues to 
judicial determination. It not only leaves 
the law vague as a warning or guide, and 
determined only after the event, but the 
judicial process is not well adapted to ex- 
ploration of such industrywide, and even 
nationwide, questions. 

“But if they must decide, the only possible 
way for the courts to arrive at a fair deter- 
mination is to hear all relevant evidence 
from both parties.” 

Thus, while the Court split 5 to 4 on the 
merits, the controversial Standard Stations 
case may nonetheless be taken as a unani- 
mous expression that the Federal Trade 
Commission can and should make adequate 
appraisals of economic and marketing data. 

The Motion Picture Advertising case must 
also be considered. There the Commission 
held that exclusive contracts for 5 years were 
unlawful but that exclusive contracts for a 
1-year period “would not be an undue re- 
straint upon competition, in view of the com- 
pelling business reasons for some exclusive 
arrangement.” 

The Supreme Court affirmed saying that 
“The precise impact of a particular practice 
on the trade is for the Commission, not the 
courts, to determine.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, dissenting in this 
case, gave us a persuasive analysis of the 
practical reasons why the Commission should 
consider all relevant economic factors, 

He began with the observation that the 
Commission had not explained its position 
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with the simplicity and clearness necessary 
to tell the Court what the decision means 
before the duty becomes ours to say whether 
it is right or wrong; his primary concern was 
that the Commission had not related its 
analysis of this industry to the standards of 
illegality of section 5 with sufficient clarity 
to enable this Court to review the order. 

He distinguished his own opinion in the 
Standard Stations case by suggesting that it 
turned on the seller's industry position; the 
large percentage of the market shut off by 
the contracts; the significance of the volume 
of commerce inyolyed; the bargaining power 
of the large seller vis-a-vis the smaller re- 
tailer; and the fact that the filling station's 
entire inventory was subject to the exclusive 
arrangement. 

He then suggested that the Commission 
should exhibit “that familiarity with com- 
petitive problems which the Congress antici- 
Pated the Commission would achieve from 
its experience” and to furnish the Court with 
expert guidance as to competitive effects, in- 
terests affected, how these practices, if full 
blown, would violate [the Sherman or Clay- 
ton] acts and the need for enforcement in 
the particular area. 

Beginning then with the Keppel case in 
1934 and continuing to date the Supreme 
Court consistently has defined the status of 
the Commission as an expert body possessing 
Procedures and means not available to the 
courts. 

3. The heart of the Commission’s work, 
as an expert body, is its fact finding. The 
Power to determine facts is probably as great 
a power, if not greater, than the power to 
interpret law. Chief Justice Hughes once 
Said: “An unscrupulous administrator might 
be tempted to say, Let me find the facts 
„and I care little who lays down the 
general principles.“ 

What was the reason for conferring upon 
the Federal Trade Commission the power to 
make findings of fact which, if properly sup- 
ported. would be binding upon the courts? 
It was, as I have indicated, because Congress 
“expected that the problems which would 
be encountered would be of a technical and 
Bpecialized character, calling for experience 
and training which a court might not pos- 
sess but which could be found in a com- 
Mission especially selected for the purpose, 
and authorized to employ technical experts 
as well as lawyers for its guidance. It was 
undoubtedly the belief of Congress that the 
Commission could perform more satisfac- 
torlly than a court the task of making find- 
ings of fact in the special field of which it 
was given jurisdiction.” 

Gerard Henderson, in his early work on the 
Federal Trade Commission, devoted an en- 
tire chapter to the Commission's findings 
of fact. He concluded that “regardless of 
accuracy and fairness, the formal character 
of the findings, the use of ‘legal’ phrase- 
ology and of ambiguous words and stock 
phrases, and the frequently obvious attempt 
to frame findings with a view to the legal 
result. desired, rather than as a mirror of 
events and circumstances * tend to 
make the findings unsatisfactory and uncon- 
Vincing.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson, in the recent Rube- 
Toid case, said: 

“If the independent agencies could re- 
allze how much trustworthiness Judges give 
to workmanlike findings and opinions and 
how their causes are prejudiced on review 
by slipshod, imprecise findings and failure 
to elucidate by opinion the process by which 
ultimate determinations have been reached, 
their work and their score on review would 
doubtless improve.” 

There are a number of compelling reasons, 
in addition to technical legal requirements, 
why the Commission should adopt a new 
Policy with respect to its findings of fact. 
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I propose to deal with these reasons in de- 
tail in a later paper. 8 

For the present, I merely suggest that the 
findings should include a specific statement 
of the salient facts, as well as the conclu- 
sions of fact. They should give a narrative 
and descriptive account of the controversy 
involved and the issues presented, In the 
recent Pillsbury opinion, an attempt was 
made to set forth the facts in a manner that 
may serve as a partial pattern for future 
findings. 

In closing, let me say again that the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission are not, or at least should not 
be, duplicating Federal agencies, They were 
designed to serve different, although com- 
plementary, purposes. 

Putting aside the suggestion that the 
Commission may have strayed from the path 
of its statutory duty, it seems clear that its 
antitrust policy for the future should be 
firmly predicated upon a continuing pur- 
pose to perform—as Congress intended—its 
full function in the administrative process. 


Revaluation of Commission’s 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. Edward F. How- 
rey, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, before the 1953 Institute 
on Federal Antitrust Laws at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., June 18,1953. The address 
follows: 


REVALUATION OF COMMISSION'S 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


(By award F. Howrey) 


I welcome the honor of appearing before 
the University of Michigan's 1953 Institute 
on Federal Antitrust Laws to make my first 
public statement as Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The Commission is, or at least should be, 
one of the most important and vital agencies 
in Washington. It exercises a jurisdiction 
which staggers the imagination. It super- 
vises the competitive practices of our vast 
multi-billion dollar economy. It is charged 
with the basic duty of preserving our private 
competitive system. 

‘The antitrust laws are deeply embedded in 
our business philosophy. They were enacted 
many years ago as the Magna Carta of eco- 
nomic freedom for an America emerging from 
an agricultural economy, 

As Chairman of the Commission I will do 
my best to see that they are administered 
vigorously, fairly, and intelligently, with due 
regard for all segments of our economy, in- 
cluding the consumer, the small-business 
man, the medium size, and the large. 

The purpose of this statement is to suggest 
certain lines along which the Commission's 
efforts may immediately be directed toward 
realization of this overall objective. 

The time that I have been in office is too 
brief to permit revaluation of all phases 
of the Commission's responsibilities. Such 
a program will be filled out in the months 
ahead. I hope tonight to provide a substan- 
tial beginning. 
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The Sherman Act of 1890 Is a broad stat- 
ute setting up general standards which pro- 
hibit unreasonable restraints of trade and 
attempts to monopolize. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act of 
1914, as amended, is a general statute which 
prohibits unfair methods of competition 
and unfair or deceptive acts or practices. 
This statute supplements the Sherman Act. 

The Clayton Act of 1914, as amended, is 
a special statute which prohibits particu- 
Tarized practices when specified effects upon 
competition are proved, such as price and 
service discriminations, exclusive dealing 
and tying contracts, acquisitions of com- 
petitors and interlocking directorates. This 
statute also supplements the Sherman Act. 

There is no doubt that these statutes were 
intended to be in pari materia. No pre- 
sumption or inference is necessary to dis- 
close the congressional intention of treating 
them as interrelated expressions of the nat- 
tional antitrust policy. . 

In recent years, however, enforcement pol- 
icies have grown up which seem to magnify 
conflicts and inconsistencies in these basic 
statutes. 

Policy choices have been made, for ex- 
ample, between hard and soft competition. 
At other times these antithetical positions 
haye received concurrent and simultaneous 
advocacy in separate counts of the same 
complaint. 

There may be some inconsistency between 
legislative policies which enforce price com- 
petition (Sherman Act and Federal Trade 
Commission Act) and those which regulate 
price discrimination (Robinson-Patman 
Act), but this inconsistency has been ac- 
centuated and magnified out of all propor- 
tion by the application of unrealistic 
legalisms. 

As Congress thought of it, the promotion 
of price competition and the prohibition of 
unfair and discriminatory pricing practices 
constituted a complementary dual program 
of fostering competition in the public in- 
terest. 

The gearing of the privilege to compete 
with the obligation to compete fairly, is 
not necessarily inconsistent except as made 
so by strained statutory interpretation. 
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In creating the Federal Trade Commission, 
Congress had two principal ideas in mind: 
first, to create a body of experts competent 
to deal with complex competitive practices 
by reason of information, experience, and 
careful study of business and economic con- 
ditions; and second, to authorize this body 
of experts to deal with unfair competitive 
methods in their incipient stages. 

The action was to be prophylactic; the 
Pp was prevention of diseased business 
conditions, rather than cure. 

Critics of the Commission have maintained 
that it is not the body of experts Congress 
intended; that it has become a prosecuting 
agency employing laborious procedures and 
rigid per se interpretations without regard 
to the relationship of law, business economics 
and public policy; that its staff consists of 
a small coterie of rigid- minded men dedicated 
to the expansion of the Commission's juris- 
diction by means of strained interpreta- 
tions and test cases. 

Supporters of the Commission, on the other 
hand, haye maintained that a per se philoso- 
phy and test cases are necessary in order to 
deal with new, unforeseen and expanding un- 
fair methods of competition created by a 
growing and dynamic economy; that the 
Commission would be unable to stop unfair 
practices, either in their incipiency or in 
their fruition, if it must employ the rule of 
reason in all cases or be limited to those 
unyielding categories of practices which had 
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already been litigated or which were in viola~ 
tion of common law. 

It would take a bold and adventuresome 
spirit to attempt to resolve these differences 
of opinion in one short evening. 

I do suggest, however, that the expertise 
which the Commission is supposed to exercise 
plows barren ground if it is bound by abso- 
lute or per se rules; that it cannot acquire 
a special knowledge of competitive condi- 
tions and effects unless it examines all rele- 
vant economic factors, unless it tests public 
interest and competitive injury by such com- 
parative facts as business rivalry, economic 
usefulness, degree of competition, degree of 
market control, degree of vertical integra- 
tion, customer freedom of choice of goods 
and services, opportunities for small competi- 
tors to engage in business, costs, prices, and 
profits. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the Standard 
ou of California case suggested that stand- 
ards of proof of this type might be practi- 
cable for the Federal Trade Commission but 
were ill suited for ascertainment by courts 
which lacked skilled economic assistance. 

The inference to be drawn from this com- 
ment, and the more recent Motion Picture 
Advertising case, is that the Federal Trade 
Commission can and should sift and appraise 
all relevant economic data. In the Motion 
Picture case the Supreme Court said: “The 
precise impact of a particular practice on the 
trade is for the Commission, not the courts, 
to decide.” 

For emphasis and appreciation of the 
proper concept of administrative law and of 
the true function of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, we are indebted to the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Jackson in the case of 
Federal Trade Commission v. Ruberoid Co. 
Let us examine his analysis. 

Congress was conscious of the convenient 
vagueness of the term “unfair methods of 
competition” in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act and similar phrases in the Clayton 
Act. These acts, like other regulatory meas- 
ures, sketched a general outline which con- 
templated clarification and completion by 
the Federal Trade Commission and other ad- 
ministrative agencies before court review. 

The importance that policy and expertise 
were expected to play in reducing the Clayton 
Act to “guiding yardsticks,” for example, is 
evidenced by the fact that authority to en- 
force it was dispersed among several admin- 
istrative agencies dealing with special types 
of commerce. The act vested enforcement 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
where applicable to railroads and common 
carriers; in the Federal Communication 
Commission as to wire and radio communica- 
tions; Civil Aeronautics Board as to alr 
carriers; Federal Reserve Board as to banks; 
and the Federal Trade Commission as to all 
other types of commerce, 

The rise of administrative agencies has 
been the most significant legal trend of the 
last century. “They have become a veritable 
fourth branch of Government.” 

Courts and commenators “have differed in 
assigning a place to these seemingly neces- 
sary bodies in our constitutional system. 
Administrative agencies have been called 
quasi-legislative, quasi-executive, or quasi- 
judicial, as the occasion required. * * * The 
mere retreat to the qualifying ‘quasi’ Is um- 
plicit with confession that all recognized 
classifications have broken down, and ‘quasi’ 
is a smooth cover which we draw over our 
confusion as we might use a counterpane to 
conceal a disordered bed.“ 

Where a statute is complete in policy 
aspects (such as a revenue act) and ready 
to be executed as law, Congress yields en- 
forcement to a wholly executive agency. 
Where the law is not clear of policy elements 
its enforcement is placed in the hands of 
an independent administrative tribunal. If 
the tribunal to which such discretion is 
delegated does nothing but promulgate per se 
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doctrines the rationale for placing it beyond 
executive control disappears. 

As Mr. Justice Jackson said, “* * * if the 
scheme of regulating complicated enterprises 
through unfinished legislation is to be just 
and effective, we must insist that the legisla- 
tive function be performed and exhausted by 
the administrative body before the case is 
passed on to the courts.” 

This is the duality of responsibility im- 
posed by Congress on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the courts—that Is, ascertain- 
ment by the Commission of competitive 
effects and review by the courts, 
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As an important first step in this direction 
the Commission should revitalize its Bureau 
of Industrial Economics in order to provide 
for greater coalescence of legal and economic 
concepts of competition and monopoly. 
Standards of proof for measuring injury to 
competition should be carefully explored. 

Almost every antitrust case presents eco- 
nomic as well as legal questions, In im- 
portant cases the Commission's economists, 
guided by legal principles outlined by lawyers 
in charge of the case, should take part in the 
field investigation and furnish an economic 
report to the Commission prior to complaint. 

Economics can properly be brought to bear 
on antimonopoly cases at four successive 
levels: 

1. Initiation of cases: Economic criteria 
are relevant as to whether or not particular 
complaints should be investigated, the rela- 
tive importance to be attributed to different 
cases, the amount of business affected, the 
seriousness of the economic impact of the 
alleged violation, the likelihood that what 
can be done about it will be effective. 

2. Development of a theory of the case: 
Complex cases should be made to depend 
upon an acceptable economic theory as well 
as upon a yalid legal theory. This neces- 
sarily raises a question as to the type of 
remedy that is desired and the economic con- 
sequences of such remedy. Questions of this 
type cannot adequately be covered by legal 
analysis alone, 

3. Invetigation: Restraint of trade and 
Clayton Act cases often require the develop- 
ment of statistical, accounting and market- 
ing information. Such analyses can con- 
tribute to the planning of the Investigation 
as well as to its actual conduct. 

4. Decision: Economic analysis may be 
needed to evaluate the facts. Such analysis 
may be relevant at either or both of two 
stages—(1) in considering whether or not 
a complaint should issue, and if so, on what 
theory; and (2) after trial, in formulating 
the findings and determining the scope of the 
order, 

The economic work of the Commission has 
not been adapted to the requirements of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, After trial 
is completed, nelther the hearing examiner 
nor the Commission can ask for economic 
help In cases where the Bureau of Industrial 
Economics has participated in the develop- 
ment of the prosecution—the Administrative 
Procedure Act bars the furnishing of such 
advice. 

This serious defect should be remedied 
by attaching economic advisers directly to 
the Commission, and possibly to the hearing 
examiners, to perform economic functions in 
the same manner as the General Counsel per- 
forms legal functions, 
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There is a particular need to formulate 
guiding yardsticks in matters arising under 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Much discussion has taken place as to the 
relative merits and demerits of that act. 
Small-business groups, primarily retailers 
and wholesalers, strongly support it. Re- 
cently they have formed a committee called 
the Committee for the Preservation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 
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On the other hand, at the American Bar 
Association meeting in San Francisco, Sev- 
eral speakers said No“ to the proposition, 
the Robinson-Patman Act—Is it in the pub- 
lic interest? 

For my own part I believe in Its philosophy 
and am obligated to enforce it. Enforcement 
by an administrative agency means, or should 
mean, making every attempt to obtain com- 
pliance, first voluntarily and then by order. 

I long have thought that one of the main 
reasons for failure to obtain general com- 
Pllance with the Robinson-Patman Act, is 
the mystery and ignorance (both in indus- 
try and Government) which surround dis- 
tribution costs. 

While savings in cost constitute the pri- 
mary justification for price differentials un- 
der the act, there has been little advance- 
ment in the field of distribution cost ac- 
counting during the 17 years it has been on 
the books. Manufacturing cost determina- 
tion has been reasonably well understood 
and recognized for many years, but this has 
not been true in the distribution field. 

In Robinson-Patman Act cases it has been 
very dificult, if not impossible, to determine 
precisely what cost savings are allowable and 
how they may be proved. General account- 
ing analyses made for management in the 
regular course of business seem to be un- 
suitable for the purpose of supporting price 
differentials under the act. 

The few distribution cost studies that have 
been developed have been very expensive and 
have involved detailed functional analyses 
of the sellers’ entire business. Even then the 
conflicts between respondent's accountants 
and Commission accountants with reference 
to theory, allocations, procedures and meth- 
ods have prevented any reasonable evalua- 
tion of the actual savings in serving different 
customers. 

I therefore intend to recommend the es- 
tablishment of an advisory committee on 
cost justification consisting of accountants, 
economists, and lawyers representing all 
viewpoints, 

This committee should be Instructed to 
ascertain whether it is feasible for the Com- 
mission to develop standards of proof and 
procedures for costing which can be adopted 
by the Commission as guides to business en- 
terprises desirous of complying with the 
statute. 

If standard methods and procedures can 
be developed, then distribution cost account- 
ing could be built into the seller's formal 
books of account. This would permit busi- 
ness firms to keep their costs in a form 
which would enable them to compute di- 
rectly the distribution costs applicable to 
specific products, to specific classes of trans- 
actions, or to specific classes of customers. 

At the present time most companies do 
not undertake any such prior systematic 
analysis, but develop their analyses only 
when they face an actual Federal Trade 
Commission complaint. 
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Turning to another phase of the Com- 
mission’s responsibilities, you will recall 
Woodrow Wilson said that businessmen de- 
sire something more than that the menace 
of legal process be made explicit and intel- 
ligible; they desire the advice, the definite 
guidance and information which can be 
supplied by an administrative body.” 

In an effort to carry out this original in- 
tent, I propose to recommend the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Consultation within the 
Commission. 


The primary purpose of such a bureau 
would be threefold: (1) to act in a coopera- 
tive and consultative capacity to business, 
particularly small business; (2) to give in- 
formal advice on all kinds of matters involv- 
ing the laws administered by the Commis- 
sion; and (3) to seek voluntary compliance 
with such laws by means of conferences, in- 
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formal hearings and other types of informal 
Procedures, 

One of the divisions of this bureau should 
be concerned exclusively with the problems 
of small business. 

Small business has an essential economic 
and human role in American life. All in- 
equitable handicaps should be eliminated so 
that small firms may grow in a healthy way 
and compete more effectively with their big- 
ger competitors. 

Big business and small business are inter- 
dependent, one cannot live without the 
Other, The distribution system of the Na- 
tion consists primarily of small wholesalers 
and retaliers who carry manufactured goods 
to market, 

One of the complaints of small business is 
the mystery and delay which surround their 
applications for complaint; they say they 
drop their complaints in the hopper and 
never hear from them again unless and until 
& formal complaint issues or the case is 
dropped. — 

One of the duties of the Small Business 
Division would be to advise such applicants 
for complaint with reference to the precise 
status and progress of the investigations be- 
ing made by the Commission. 

A Conference Division should be estab- 
shed within the Bureau of Consultation to 
stimulate voluntary compliance. In the 
Sugar Institute case Chief Justice Holmes 
said: “Voluntary action to end abuses and to 
foster fair competitive opportunities in the 
public interest may be more effective than 

process.” 


Business concerns, large and small, gen- 
erally favor voluntary compliance with the 
law, 


It is the object of the Commission to stop 
unfair and deceptive practices. If the prac- 
tice can be stopped, and surely stopped, by 
informal procedures, the Commission’s ob- 
ject Is attained. Under such circumstances 
no order is necessary, nor should one be en- 
tered. If, however, the action of the wrong- 
doer does not insure cessation of the prac- 
tice in the future, an order to cease and 
desist is appropriate. Such orders are en- 
tered, not as punishment for past offenses, 
but for the purpose of regulating present 
and future practices. 

But in cases where everything that can be 
Accomplished by a protracted proceeding, has 
been or can be accomplished by voluntary 
cooperative effort, then the time and expense 
Of trial should certainly be avoided. 

Before a formal complaint is recommended 
the Conference Division should give the pro- 
posed respondent an opportunity to appear 
and show cause why a complaint should not 
issue. In those cases where the complain- 
ing party desires to do so, he should be per- 
mitted to appear and take part in an in- 
formal hearing. No testimony should be 
taken but it should be a joint conference 
between the Commission, the proposed re- 
spondent, and the applicant if willing. If 
this were done the Conference Division 
should be able to dispose of the majority 
of the potential cases of the Federal Trade 
Commission in harmony with the public in- 
terest and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 
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In litigated cases involving legal and eco- 
nomic complexities, the issues should be 
Carefully particularized in the complaint. 
Discovery procedures, of course, are not avall- 
able. For this reason the pleadings and 
ene should be made as definitive as pos- 
sible. 

An adversary hearing of the type required 
under sections 7 and 8 of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act cannot by its very nature 
be used as an investigatory process. Such 
& hearing, like any other trial, is for the 
determination of issues. 

Surprise and tactical advantages should 
be frankly eliminated in all administrative 
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hearings. Particularizatlon in pleading 
should be accompanied, in the big cases at 
least, by pretrial procedures involving the 
identification and authentication of exhibits, 
exchange of exhibits, exchange of written 
drafts of the proposed testimony of experts, 
stipulations of fact not subject to dispute, 
and a detailed plan for the hearing. 
vor 


There are many other phases of thè Com- 
mission's responsibilities which I should 
like to discuss if time permitted. 

Delay in disposition of cases is one of them. 
It is believed that a mangement survey by 
an outside firm of management engineers 
is an essential first step in dealing with this 
problem. I have already recommended to 
the Commission that such a survey be made 
in order to eliminate excess paperwork, 
simplify the structure of the Commission's 
staff, redefine the ground rules under which 
the staff operates, and decrease the workload 
of the individual Commissioners so that they 
are not overwhelmed by petty matters. 

In closing, I want to stress the fact that 
the Commission seeks compliance, not pun- 
ishment, 

In order to accomplish this the lawyers, 
economists, and accountants representing 
the Commission must approach each case 
in a spirit of fair play; they must be gov- 
erned by the statute and the facts of the 
particular case, not by preconceived ideolo- 
gies or theories, 

Representatives of business must approach 
the problem in the same spirit; they must 
place public interest ahead of private ad- 
vantage. 

In some instances compliance can be ob- 
tained only through formal hearings lead- 
ing to cease-and-desist orders. In many 
cases, however, voluntary compliance can 
and should be obtained through informal 
procedures, through investigation and con- 
sultation. This is one great advantage the 
efficient administrative agency has over the 
courts. . 

In each instance, whether compliance be 
voluntary or by order, the goal is the same— 
the prevention of improper practices and 
the perpetuation of our free competitive sys- 
tem through practical and effective enforce- 
ment of law. 


Compliance With Commission Orders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
of Hon. Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, before 
the American Institute of Wholesale 
Plumbing and Heating Supply Associa- 
tions at New York, N. Y., September 21, 
1953. The address follows: 

COMPLIANCE WITH COMMISSION ORDERS 

(By Edward F. Howrey) 

It is a distinct pleasure to take part in the 
national convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Wholesale Plumbing and Heating 
Supply Associations. 

I have read with interest and profit the 
history of the wholesale associations in your 
industry and noted the progress since the 
formation of your first association some 60 
years ago. I congratulate you upon your 
steady and successful growth. I agree with 
you that the country’s economic structure, if 
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indeed it could long survive without the 
products of your industry, could not survive 
in comfort. 

In my first statement as Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, made in June at 
Ann Arbor, I discussed certain phases of the 
Commission's activities which needed imime- 
diate revaluation. 

Some of the suggestions there made have 
already been put into effect; others will fol- 
low. Although it has not been possible dur- 
ing the few months I have been in office 
to revaluate and make improvements in all 
phases of the Commission's activities, we 
have made a substantial beginning. 

Today I want to discuss another and very 
important phase of the Commission's work 
which needs improvement, namely, compli- 
ance with existing Federal Trade Commission 
orders. 

In looking through a recent bulletin of 
your association, I found the following: “It 
was brought out at this meeting [of the 
board of directors] that trade practice rules 
which were adopted in 1929 are still effective. 
Apparently our industry had forgotten such 
rules existed and it was not until Mr. Den- 
nison recalled that 24 years ago the Federal 
Trade Commission had promulgated a set 
of Trade Practice Rules for the plumbing 
and heating industry that anyone had the 
faintest récollection of their existence,” 

This is hardly a question of the law's de- 
lay of which Hamlet complained—it is more 
nearly a case of law's labor lost. But per- 
haps I should remind you that the lost is 
sometimes found. Only last term the Su- 
preme Court, in the Thompson restaurant 
case, resurrected a District of Columbia civil- 
rights statute that had been “lost” or 
“buried” for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 

Mr. Dennison's statement, I confess, made 
me pause and consider. If you (and ap- 
parently the Commission) had forgotten the 
very existence of the trade-practice rules for 
your industry, how many others had done 
the same? Worse than that, how many in- 
dividual respondents had forgotten, or were 
ignoring, FTC stipulations and formal orders 
to cease and desist? 

I reflected on these questions and decided 
to make an immediate study of Federal Trade 
Commission compliance. The scope of such 
a study is indicated by the fact that the 
Commission has outstanding about 180 sets 
of trade practice rules, 8,400 stipulations and 
4,500 orders to cease and desist. They cover 
almost every segment of American business. 
They range from baby chicks to steel and 
steel products, from liver pills and cancer 
cures to printing, insecticides, products of 
mines and wells, lumber and wool products, 
automobiles, foodstuffs, building materials, 
and a thousand other items of every type and 
description. 

A substantial number of the 4,500 orders 
prohibit industry-wide price fixing, con- 
spiracies to restrain trade, price and service 
discriminations, and other monopolistic and 
predatory practices violative of the Federal 
Trade Commission and Clayton Acts. 

In order to highlight the problem of com- 
pliance let us deal today, not with trade 
practice rules or stipulations which involve 
voluntary compliance, but with formal orders 
entered by the Commission after extended 
hearings, briefs, and argument. 

The prosecution of a single case of this 
type requires the expenditure of much time 
and money. Each order to cease and desist 
represents a substantial investment of pub- 
lic funds, the anticipated dividends of which 
are promotion of competition, savings to 
consumers, and the protection of business 
(large and small) from unfair competitive 
practices. The orders are not an end in 
themselves. They are a means to the attain- 
ment of the Commission's ultimate object- 
ive—the preservation of our basic system of 
private enterprise. 
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In final analysis, the American people are, 
or should be, the beneficiaries of each such 
inyestment. It is the duty of the Commis- 
sion not only to make sound investments 
but also, and of equal importance, to protect 
those investments. 

As stated by the Supreme Court, the Com- 
mission “has a continuing duty to prevent 
unfair methods of competition and unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices in commerce. 
That responsibility * * is not suspended 
or exhausted as to any violator whose guilt 
is once established.” 

With respect to most of its orders, the 
Commission does not now know with any 
degree of certainty whether or not the 
respondents have continued to be in sub- 
stantial compliance. An initial report of 
compliance is required within 60 days of the 
date of the order, but no further check ts 
made unless and until a complaint is received 
from an outside source. 

With a staff of hundreds of lawyers and 
economists working to obtain effective orders 
in the public interest, the Commission has 
employed a mere handful to see that the 
orders are obeyed. It have depended, in 
large part, on surveillance of respondents by 
competitors and local Better Business Bu- 
reaus. Only when prodded by complaints 
from these and other sources has the Com- 
mission checked on compliance. 

I am certain that many of the Commis- 
slon's order have proved ineffectual because 
of this Inadequate review. In 1946 a House 
committee reported: 

“What seems to be really crucial is that 
the Federal Trade Commission appears to go 
ahead issuing the cease and desist orders in 
the expectation that an * © order and a 
compliance report solve the problem. With- 
out any independent and systematic follow- 
up the Commission is unable to answer (a) 
Is the respondent actually complying with 
the precise terms of the order; or (b) has 
the respondent found another means by 
which to continue the same offense through 
a technique not covered by the original FTC 
complaint?” 

This failure of the Commission has like- 
wise been scored by representatives of small 
business. They have found that the promise 
of relief from unfair competitive acts given 
by an order to cease and desist has too often 
proved illusory because of inadequate 
follow-up. 

It is useless, I submit, for the Commission 
to enter orders unless it sees that they are 
obeyed, either voluntarily or through appro- 
priate enforcement proceedings against 
those who deliberately or willfully ignore 
them. Failure to obtain compliance con- 
stitutes a waste of money, has a demoraliz- 
ing effect on competitors and members of 
the public who have been injured, and tends 
to encourage a general disregard by the busi- 
ness community of antitrust and trade reg- 
ulation laws. 

This past softness of the Commission in 
its program of compliance is contrary to my 
purpose to bring about a vigorous and fair 
enforcement of antitrust and related stat- 
utes. One of my primary aims, as Chair- 
man, will be to correct this situation. 

Accordingly I have this day appointed a 
qualified staf committee to survey and make 
recommendations to the Commission for im- 
proved compliance procedures. 

This committee consists of Mr. PGad B. 
Morehouse, assistant general counsel; Mr. 
William’ Snow, director of stipulations; and 
Mr. Alex Akerman, Jr., secretary of the Com- 
mission. I have asked Mr. Akerman, a for- 
mer judge, to serve as chairman. 

As a part of the committee's study and 
as a partial frame of reference, I suggest 
the following: 

First. An analysis of the Commission's 
powers under the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in United States v. Morton 
Salt Co. (338 U. 8. 632). In that case it was 
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established that the Commission has author- 
ity to require corporations, subject to cease- 
and-desist orders, to file special reports of 
complance; that fatlure to file may result 
in mandatory injunction and money forfet- 
ture. The feasibility and authority of the 
Commission to inaugurate and maintain a 
systematic and continuous check on com- 
pliance by use of periodic special reports 
should be studied. Perhaps the orders them- 
selves should incorporate a requirement for 
supplemental compliance reports at speci- 
fied times. 

Second. A survey of past antimonopoly 
orders to ascertain if they are still adequate 
in form and scope. Changed conditions may 
have rendered some of them inoperative or 
insufficient to accomplish the Commission's 
purpose of promoting and maintaining com- 
petition. In such cases they should be re- 
opened and strengthened. 

Third. A review of outstanding orders in 
order to reduce the number to be checked. 
It is probable, for example, that a large 
number of old orders may be classified as 
dead or inactive because of discontinuance 
of business or for other reasons; also, certain 
types of orders may not require the same 
vigilant attention as others. In certain 
types of false advertising cases there may 
be reason to assume that the order is being 
obeyed in the absence of a complaint by a 
competitor or the public. On the other 
hand, there may be no reason to make such 
an assumption with respect to other orders 
involving complex issues where competitors 
or the public have insufficient factual in- 
formation to form the basis of a complaint. 

Fourth. Segregation or arrangement of 
orders requiring field investigation into 
groups by industries, geographical location 
of respondents, or other appropriate group- 
ings. The investigating division could then 
be supplied with these groupings and re- 
quested to assign them to field examiners 
for prompt investigation. In this manner 
compliance can be checked on a systematic 
basis with a minimum expenditure of time. 

Last, and perhaps most important. The 
procedures of the Commission with respect 
to filing initial compliance reports should be 
reexamined. Orders uniformly contain a 
provision requiring the filing of a written 
report within 60 days, setting forth in detail 
the manner and form in which respondent 
has complied with the order. This is some- 
times a dificult assignment, particularly in 
cases involving restraint of trade or Clayton 
Act violations. Pricing schedules, pricing 
formulae, and sales policles may need re- 
vision. 

Orders of the Commission are “negative"— 
they roquire the discontinuance of the I- 
legal practice and do not set forth affirma- 
tively what practices a respondent can fol- 
low in the future without fear of violating 
the order. For this reason personal con- 
ferences between respondents and Commis- 
sion attorneys, to discuss methods of effect- 
ing compliance, should be encouraged. Such 
conferences will be helpful to both sides. 
Standards of fair play require that respond- 
ents be informed, insofar as possible, as to 
what they can and cannot do under the 
order. 

On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that it is not within the province of 
the Commission, and certainly beyond its 
ability and qualifications, to formulate af- 
firmative business practices for a particular 
industry. 

The staff committee, which I have today 
set up, will also study procedures for ob- 
taining compliance with trade practice rules 
and stipulations to cease and desist. These, 
of course, depend on voluntary measures. 

Of the 8,400 stipulations outstanding, it 18 
estimated that the Commission is without 
current compliance information in 95 per- 
cent or over 8,000 of the cases, 
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It is my firm belief that business policy 
favors voluntary compliance with the law, 
and certainly favors compliance with up-to- 
date rules and stipulations. In cases like 
yours, where the trade practice rules were 
formulated 24 years ago, they should either 
be revitalized or stricken from the books. 

In closing, I want to stress the fact that it 
is my goal to obtain better and wider com- 
pliance with the laws administered by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Voluntary compliance, through consulta- 
tion and such informal procedures as trade 
practice rules and stipulations, will be pro- 
moted and encouraged. However, where the 
public interest requires it, compulsory com- 
pliance will be vigorously enforced. 


Small Business and the Federal Trade 


Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, before 
the convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Retail Druggists at Chicago, III., 
October 14, 1953. The address follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS AND THE FEDERAL TRADE 
CoMMISSION 
(By Edward F. Howrey) 

It is an honor to take part in the 54th 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Retall Druggists. 

The corner drugstore is an American insti- 
tution. From an ice cream soda after the 
show, and possibly a free review of the cur- 
rent magazines, to the desperately needed 
medicinal preparations in time of sickness, 
the retail drugstores of the country have be- 
come a permanent part of life in America, 

Individually, retail druggists are small- 
business men; collectively, you are a highly 
important segment of the Nation's economy. 
As independent businessmen, you are inter- 
ested in what the Government is doing to 
preserve our private competitive enterprise 
system, of which you are a vital part. 

This morning I would like to talk briefly on 
the subject of small business as I view it 
from the Federal Trade Commission. 

The primary objective of the Commission 
is to preserve effective and vigorous compe- 
tition. In order to accomplish this, small 
business must continue to be strong and 
aggressive; it must be protected from unfair 
competition. All inequitable handicaps 
should be eliminated so that small firms may 
grow in a healthy way and compete more 
effectively with their bigger competitors. 

It is startling to realize the dynamic and 
important position occupied by small busi- 
ness today. While we hear much about big 
business, the truth is that the typical busi- 
ness unit in the United States is small. Nine 
out of every ten business concerns engaged 
in manufacturing operations are small con- 
cerns, They employ close to half of all per- 
sons engaged in manufacturing, and they ac- 
count for more than one-third of total out- 
put. 

It is reported by one of the largest automo- 
bile manufacturers that 58 percent of the 
total price of an automobile represents more 
than 10,000 purchased parts and that such 
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Parts are obtained from more than 7,000 dif- 
ferent suppliers. 

One of our great steel companies says that 
40 percent of its total revenue is paid out to 
54.000 suppliers of goods and services, and 
that at least 50,000 of these suppliers are 
Small business concerns. 

The majority of new ideas, new methods, 
and inventions originate with small business. 
Of all the patents issued by the United States 
Patent Office during a 17-year period, ap- 
Proximately 77 percent went to individuals 
and small and medium-sized businesses. 

In the field of distribution, I find that 
if the corporations doing business in 1949 
Were divided into two groups—those with as- 
sets of more than $250.000 and those with 
assets of less than $250,000—the smaller 
Would contain about 80 percent of the re- 
tailers in the United States and 80 percent 
Of the wholesalers. This is actually an un- 
derstatement, because these figures do not 
take into account sole proprietorships and 
Partnerships which are particularly import- 
ant in distribution. 

Figures of this kind are sometimes criti- 
Cized on the ground that the number of 
small-business men is a bad measure of their 
importance because a few big concerns out- 
Weigh many small ones. It is, of course, 
true that the big companies do more than a 
Proportionate share of the total business. 
This is what is meant by saying they are 


But even when the place of small business 

measured by the amount of business done, 
it remains a solid and substantial part of the 
total. In both wholesaling and retailing, 
Corporations with assets of less than a million 
dollars received in 1949 approximately half 
Of the gross revenue of all corporations in 
the field. 

I noted with interest just recently that 
Your able executive secretary, John Dargavel, 
estimated that of the $150 billion spent in 
retail stores in 1952 small retailers accounted 
for $119 billion, or 80 percent of the total. 

To me, these examples typify the inter- 
dependence of small and large business; they 
lend perspective to the indispensable role 
Of small business, both economic and hu- 
man, in our free-enterprise system. The fact 
is that the American system, as we know it, 
Cannot survive without both big and small 
business. 

There are few topics, however, on which 
People are more likely to go to extremes than 
on the subject of small business. Some will 
Whisper privately that there is no special 
Problem and no occasion for a Governnient 
Pee OES, OME eee This is not 
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Others will proclalm emphatically that 
Small business is facing a crisis, that the 
Very existence of the independent business- 
Man is in danger, that unless drastic steps 
are taken to rescue him he will disappear 
and competition will disappear with him. 
This is also untrue, and such statements are 
less than complimentary to the brains and 
strength of the hundreds of thousands of 
small-business men in this country. 

Those who speak about the small business 
Crisis advocate a wide variety of remedies, 
some of which are good and some of which 
&re not. Included among the latter are a 
number of remedies which would do much 
damage both to the public interest and to 
Small business itself. 

One of these is the grant of various kinds 
ot public subsidy to small business. Along 
this line small business becomes the ward 
Of the State and a charge upon the taxpayer, 
It loses both its independence and its use- 
Tulness. 

Another is the protection of small business 

the imposition of such tight controis 
Upon large business as to enmesh it in a 
Straitjacket of regulation. This runs counter 
to the public interest because, as I have in- 
dicated, there is a place for large business as 
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well as small. It also runs counter to the 
small business interest because comprehen- 
sive regulation of the business process is 
bound to control all business, large and 
small. 

Still another is a broad grant of immunity 
from the operation of the antitrust laws. 
Such a policy might conceivably help the 
first few small-business groups to which it 
was applied. But as further inroads were 
made upon competition, these groups would 
lose by the monopolistic practices of others. 
Small business as a whole would lose be- 
cause of the deadening of the competitive 
incentive and initiative. If competitive 
checks and balances are weakened, the larger 
concerns are likely to attain greater market 
advantage than the small-business group. 

Small business needs no such dubjous 
remedies but rather special remedies adapted 
to its special problems. 

I am confident that there is a greater 
awareness in Washington today of small- 
business problems than at any previous time. 
During the first session of the present Con- 
gress legislation was enacted establishing 
for the first time in the country’s history 
a comprehensive, independent, peacetime 
agency for small business. It is called the 
Small Business Administration. 

This agency, as I understand it. will pro- 
vide financing for small business, will assist 
small concerns to obtain a fair share of Gov- 
ernment contracts, and will otherwise help 
them with special problems. 

The most obvious of these problems is that 
small enterprises are too small to do for 
themselves, individually, a good many things 
which large business can do, and which it 
is in the public interest to have done. Some 
of these things can be done by small con- 
cerns acting together, and where this is 
so, the proper role of Government is to 
encourage and facilitate such joint action. 
Technological research and market research 
are good examples. 

While the Federal Trade Commission 
supervises the competitive practices of both 
small and big business, it should make a 
special effort to protect small business from 
predatory practices. It should, in fact, have 
its own small-business program. 

With this in mind, I suggest the following: 

1. A vigorous application of the antimo- 
nopoly and antidiscrimination statutes is 
an important part of a policy favorable to 
small business. So long as the vigor and 
fairness of competition is maintained, small- 
business men will have a fair chance to per- 
form their economic functions and prosper 
accordingly. They should not want more, 
and they do not need more to preserve their 
place in the sun. 

2. A separate Small Business Division 
should be established within the Commission. 
One of the principal complaints of small- 
business men is the mystery and delay sur- 
rounding their requests for action against 
unfair competitors or other suspected vio- 
lators. They say they drop their complaints 
in the hopper and never hear from them 
again unless and until a formal complaint 
issues. 

One of the duties of the Small Business 
Division would be to keep small concerns 
informed, and to expedite the movement of 
their matters through the Commission. 

3. The Commission should strengthen the 
administtation of the Robinson-Patman Act 
and seek wider compliance with its provi- 
sions. In this connection we propose to 
establish an advisory committee on cost 
justification. 

Although savings in cost constitute the 
primary justification for lawful price dif- 
terentlals under the act, there has been lit- 
tle advancement in the field of distribution 
cost accounting during the 17 years it has 
been on the books, Business concerns have 
found it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine precisely what cost savings are 
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allowable and how they may be proved. The 
few distribution cost studies that have been 
developed have been very expensive and have 
involved detailed functional analyses of the 
seller's entire business. 

These difficulties have engendered wide- 
spread disregard of the prohibitions against 
price discrimination. This is so because 
sellers cannot, in our competitive economy, 
rely on a one-price policy. In order to com- 
pete they must be able, where the occasion 
requires it, to pass on to the buyer the ac- 
tual savings created by the buyer's method 
of doing business. 

It is our hope that this advisory commit- 
tee will be able to ascertain whether it is 
feasible for the Commission to formulate 
standards of proof and procedures for cost- 
ing which can be adopted by the Commis- 
sion as guides to business enterprises de- 
sirous of complying with this important 
statute. The results of this activity, which 
should greatly stimulate compliance with 
the act, will prove especially helpful to 
smaller concerns. 

It is recognized that no cost accounting 
system can give instantaneous Robinson- 
Patman Act answers, but in my opinion there 
is no necessary conflict between better costs 
for Commission purposes and more useful 
costs for management. 

4. The investigative work of the Commis- 
sion should be improved and expanded. All 
of the Commission's work, its successes or its 
failures, depend primarily upon the facts 
which are developed by the examiners in the 
field. The attorneys in charge of this work 
have received neither the recognition nor 
the support necessary for a successful ad- 
ministration of the Commission's laws. Sub- 
ject to surveys now in progress, I propose 
to make recommendations that will raise 
the investigative work to a status equal with 
that of our other work. 

5. Another problem affecting small busi- 
ness which we must solve concerns compli- 
ance by respondents with cease and desist 
orders entered against them. Hundreds of 
lawyers are being utilized to obtain cease 
and desist orders while a mere handful are 
employed in obtaining compliance with the 
4,500 orders already on the books. There 
seems to be an unawareness of whether these 
orders are being complied with or violated, 
It is useless, it seems to us, for the Commis- 
sion to enter orders unless it sees to it that 
they are obeyed, either voluntarily or 
through appropriate enforcement proceed- 
ings against those who deliberately or wil- 
fully ignored them. 

I haye recently established a special staff 
committee within the Commission to formu- 
late ways and means to correct this weak- 
ness. 

Failure to obtain compliance constitutes a 
waste of public money, has a demoralizing 
effect on competitors and members of the 
public who have been injured, and tends to 
encourage a general disregard of the anti- 
trust and trade regulation laws, oftentimes 
to the direct detriment of small-business men 
trying to enter or remain in a highly com- 
petitive market. 

6. The Commission should not seek to 
nullify the McGuire Act, which has the strong 
support of small business, by the application 
of unrealistic legalisms or strained statutory 
interpretation, This act, as you know, 
exempts from the operation of the Federal 
antitrust laws vertical resale price mainte- 
mance contracts which are legal under State 
fair-trade acts. 

At the time the McGuire Act was intro- 
duced the Commission deemed the bill not 
to be in the public interest and urged Con- 
gress to reject it. The act is now on the 
books; and Congress, by an overwhelming 
yote, has left no doubt concerning the basic 
purpose and intent of the legislation. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that the 
Commission, in developing its future en- 
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forcement policies with respect to all of the 
statutes it administers, should hew closely 
to the intent of Congress. The prosecuting 
functions should be reserved for the swift 
and effective elimination of “hard core” vio- 
lations of law. 

n the past the Commission has not utilized 
its funds in a manner best calculated to 
prohibit those acts and practices which Con- 
gress found and declared to be injurious 
to competition. It has overemphasized, I 
believe, fringe issues which were punitive 
in nature and of no practical benefit to 
small business. 

In the future I hope the Commission will 
forego peripheral “test” cases of doubtful 
validity and questionable economic conse- 
quence. 

Only when this approach is taken can we 
venture to claim that the Federal Trade 
Commission is performing its duty to the 
competitive system and that the public is 
obtaining a fair return on its law-enforce- 
ment dollar. 


Federal Trade Commission Decisions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Hon, Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, before 
the section of antitrust law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, April 2, 1954. The 
address follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE Commission DECISIONS 
(By Edward F. Howrey) 


In my talk before the New York State Bar 
Association last January, I said that the 
heart of the Commission’s work, as a body 
of experts, is its factfinding. It is also the 
most difficult. 

My experience as a lawyer and as a quasi- 
judicial factfinder has convinced me that 
agency factfinding, or rather the lack of it, 
is one of the soft spots of administrative 
law. The manner and method in which ad- 
ministrative agencies arrive at decisions 
must be improved. 

Ordinarily it is not my practice to criti- 
cize the “old” Federal Trade Commission, 
In order, however, to establish the need for 
a new Commission policy with respect to 
factfinding and elucidation by opinion, it 
seems necessary to deal with former prac- 
tices and policies. To avoid any suggestion 
that my criticism may be personal or par- 
tisan, I will rely for my critique, on other 
commentators, on studies made under the 
aegis of official committees and commissions, 
and on judicial opinions. 

Primarily, of course, learning, skill, im- 
partiality, and fairmindedness are personal 
qualities. There are quasi-judicial officers 
of great ability who can preserve a detached 
and objective point of view regardless of 
their relation to the controversy or their 
natural inclinations. There are other men 
who are not qualified, either by tempcra- 
ment or training, and who become partisans 
at an early stage. In any problem of ad- 
ministration or adjudication, these personal 
factors are far more important than the 
questions of form and procedure. Questions 
of personality, however, are beyond the scope 
of this paper, 

Gerard Henderson, in his early work on 
the Federal Trade Commission, was perhaps 
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the most devastating of all the critics. He 
referred to the Commission's findings as 
“masterpieces of ambiguity.” Professor 
Davis, 25 years later, was equally unhappy 
about our decisional work. He said that the 
Commission “has been glaringly deficient in 
its failure to prepare reasoned opinions and 
to develop a reliable body of case law.“ 

In the past, formal findings have been 
made by the Commission only in those cases 
in which the decision supported the charges 
of the complaint. This was manifestly 
wrong. If charges have been made which 
prove to be erroneous, the respondent is en- 
titled to an unequivocal and detailed exon- 
eration. And, of course, the published re- 
ports of the Commission's decisions suffer 
greatly, as a storehouse of precedents, from 
the fact that only decisions favorable to 
the Commission have been published. It is 
important that the business world know 
what it may do, as well as what it may not do. 

The findings generally contained no nar- 
rative statement of the kind usually included 
in court decisons. Instead there were for- 
malistic findings, in numbered paragraphs, 
phrased generally in the artificial legal 
phraseology of a common law pleading, and 
designed to embody ultimate conclusions of 
fact, rather than to set forth the happen- 
ings or events or economic considerations 
out of which the controversy arose. 

Formal findings of this type are a poor 
means of conveying information. Almost 
any controversy, especially a business con- 
troversy of the kind that comes before the 
Federal Trade Commission, has a history and 
a setting. “To understand the business or 
economic significance of a practice, we must 
know something of its origin, of the objects 
and purposes of those who pursue it, of the 
persons who object to it and their reasons, 
and of its practical effect. We need a de- 
scriptive and narrative report, couched in 
simple and direct language.” 

Even a statement of a clear-cut violation 
suffers when it ls made In formalistic terms. 
It does not satisfy our legitimate thirst for 
facts to learn that “numerous agents and 
representatives of respondents * * * while 
acting within the scope of their employment 
with the purpose, intent, and effect of stifling 
and suppressing competition * * and for 
the purpose of embarrassing, harassing, and 
restraining competitors of respondent, * * © 
have by divers means and methods induced 
and procured and attempted to induce and 
procure a large number of * customers 
do cancel and rescind orders * *® * 
placed with competitors.” 

Nor does it help us to learn that “There 
are among respondent's competitors * * * 
many who sell soap similar in grade and 
quality * * and many who sell soap of 
a grade and quality which has a retall value 
of, and sells for, the price marked by the 
respondent on said containers .“ 

These are not reports of facts, but con- 
clusions as to the existence of a practice, 
and even the practice is not so described 
that we gain any conception of its scope, its 
effect, or the means used in carrying it out. 
This form of report has even served, accord- 
ing to some critics, to conceal serious con- 
flicts in the evidence. 

The hearing examiner formerly was 
charged by tradition, and sometimes by 
directive, to make formalistic and ultimate 
findings. Under such directions he was apt 
to approach the task in the wrong frame of 
mind. He was apt to begin with the legal 
conclusions which he wished to reach. Next 
he would ascertain what conclusions of fact 
were necessary in law to support the result. 
Finally, if he were conscientious, he would 
comb the record to ascertain whether it 
contained sufficient supporting evidence. 

A person charged with writing a narrative, 
descriptive account of a controversy ap- 
proaches the task from a different view- 
point. His first concern is to set forth as 
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clearly and accurately as possible what has 
happened. Having stated the facts, he will 
endeavor to reach general conclusions 
of fact or judgment, and finally he will 
apply the law to these general conclu- 
sions. He will be concerned throughout 
with the fairness and accuracy and impar- 
tial character of the report, rather than with 
its sufficiency in supporting one or another. 
legal conclusions. 

The members of the Attorney General's 
Committee on Administrative Procedure 
were also severe critics. They said: 

“The findings of fact [of the Federal Trade 
Commission] are phrased formalistically in 
language which closely resembles the lan- 
guage of the complaint itself. * * * In the 
absence of a narrative statement of facts, 
portraying the history and background of 
the problem, it is frequently impossible to 
appreciate just what business methods are 
involved in the case. Similarly, the find- 
ings of fact ordinarily do not outline or 
otherwise refer to the respondent's defense 
or justification. * * * 

“The nakedness of the Commission's deci- 
sions extends not only to the facts, but also 
to questions of law. Except in a limited 
number of cases, the decisions contain no 
discussions of the principles of law under 
which the conduct in question is held to be 
illegal; neither is there any reference made 
to prior decisions of the Commission and 
the courts. The result is that most of the 
Commission's decisions * * * are of indif- 
ferent value as precedents for attorneys and 
businessmen, * * * 

“The development of law through the de- 
ciding of individual cases is a process both of 
inclusion and of exclusion. That is, it is 
important to understand what is permitted 
by law, as well as to know what is forbidden. 
Not only, therefore, should the Commission 
seek to develop a body of precedent based on 
its holdings that conduct has been improper 
but also it should formulate, for their prece- 
dent value, those decisions which are adverse 
to the complaint.“ 

The final report of the Attorney General 
committee recommended that opinions ac- 
company decisions. This was based on the 
following reasons: First, error and careless- 
ness may be squeezed out in the opinion- 
shaping process. Second, the exposure of 
reasoning to public scrutiny and criticism is 
healthy. Third, the parties will be better 
satisfied if they know the bases of the deci- 
sion. Finally, opinions enable the private in- 
terests involved, and the bar that advises 
them, to obtain additional guidance for their 
future conduct, 

The 1949 Task Force Report of the Hoover 
Commission said that “A most serious de- 
ficiency of the Commission is its failure to 
write an opinion which sets forth the con- 
tentions and issues involved in the case and 
the policies, standards, or rules being ap- 
plied * * è which refers to the prece- 
dents * è and if the case represents an 
attack upon a new problem provides a full 
elucidation of the Commission's reasoning.” 

The courts have long been critical of Com- 
mission decisions. Mr. Justice Cardozo's 
Statement, made in another connection, 1s 
often quoted as applicable to the Federal 
Trade Commission: We must know.“ he 
said, “what a decision means before the duty 
becomes ours to say whether it is right or 
wrong.” 

Other Justices have said: 

“The Commission has not explained its 
conclusion with * * è ‘simplicity and clear- 
ness.“ 

“If judicial review is to have a basis for 
functioning, the Commission must do more 
than pronounce a conclusion by way of fiat 
and without explication.” 

“If Judicial review is to have any meaning, 
extension of principle to meet new situations 
must be based on some minimum demon- 
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stration to the courts that the Commission 
has relied on relevant criteria.” 

“If independent agencies could realize how 
much trustworthiness judges give to work- 
manlike findings and opinions and how their 
causes are prejudiced.on review by slipshod, 
imprecise findings and fallure to elucidate 
by opinion the process by which ultimate de- 
terminations have been reached, their work 
and score on review would doubtless im- 
Prove.” 

In a recent case, in 1953, the Supreme 
Court said: 

“While this Court ought scrupulously to 
abstain from requiring of the Commission 
Particularization in its findings so exacting 
as to make this Court in effect a court of 
revlew on the facts, it is no less important, 
since we are charged with the duty of re- 
Viewing the correctness of the standards 
which the Commission applies and the es- 
sential fairness of the mode by which it 
reaches its conclusions, that the Commis- 
sion do not shëlter behind uncritical gen- 
€ralities or such looseness of expression as to 
make it essentially impossible for us to de- 
termine what really lay behind the conclu- 
sions which we are to review.” 

Some of my friends counter this criti- 
cism with the observation that more often 
than not, where the Commission merely an- 
nounces its formal findings and conclusions, 
without explanation or supporting opinion, 
the courts have sustained them. They refer 
to the Chenery cases and suggest that an 
BEC order was set aside, because that Com- 
Mission went beyond the formal findings 
and discussed the reasons and basis for its 
action; they say that if the decision had 
been limited to findings, the Court probably 
would not have delved behind them. 

But surely an administrative agency 
should do more than merely win its cases. 
It is also important, I think, that the pub- 
lished decisions of an agency fulfill two 
Objects. They should constitute the authen- 
tic public record of what was done by the 
tribunal in the particular case, and they 
should afford a collection of precedents by 
which its action in future cases can be fore- 
cast. The latter function is perhaps the 
more important of the two, especially where 
the tribunal is administering laws as general 
in their terms and as important to the busi- 
ness world as the Clayton Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, Much can be 
said to the effect that this will contribute 
a great deal to the development of greater 
certainty in this field of the law. 

It may be helpful at this point to sum- 
marize the practical reasons why the Com- 
mission's decisions should contain a narra- 
tive statement of basic facts and a support- 
ing legal opinion. As we have seen the most 
prominent reason discussed by the courts is- 
the facilitation of judicial review. 

A second important reason is to protect 
against careless or arbitrary action. Judge 
Frank gives this first place: “It is sometimes 
Said that the requirement that the trial 
Judge file findings of fact is for the con- 
Venience of the upper courts. While it does 
Serve that end, it has a far more important 
Purpose—that of evoking care on the part 
of the trial judge in ascertaining the facts. 
„Otten a strong impression that, on 
the basis of the evidence, the facts are thus- 
and-so gives way when it comes to express- 
ing that impression on paper.” 

Other reasons for basle findings and opin- 
fons are to help parties plan their cases for 
appeal, to keep agencies within their juris- 
diction, to test complex economic and com- 
petitive questions which require a special 
expertness, and finally to build up a body of 
trade regulation law which will afford an 
important degree of certainty for the guid- 
ance of businessmen. 

Since the passage of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, in 1950, there has been great 
improvement in the procedures and decisions 
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of the Commission. The hearing examiner 
now issues an initial decison which becomes 
final unless reviewed by the Commission. 
This has resulted in the before 
the Commission becoming appellate in na- 
ture. However, the decisions of the Com- 
mission on review have not been those of an 
appellate tribunal. Usually they are in the 
form of entirely new findin times 
identical with the findings of the hearing 
examiner. Until recently, opinions were pre- 
pared only in cases involving a novel or im- 
portant issue. But even here the opinion, 
except in case of dismissals, has been accom- 
panied by findings using legalistic stock 
phrases and ambiguous words. Occasionally 
it has been difficult to reconcile the ultimate 


. findings and conclusions with the rationale 


of the Commission’s opinion. 

In order to improve the initial decisions 
of the hearing examiners and the final de- 
cisions of the Commission, I have made the 
following recommendations: 

1. The hearing examiner should issue 
findings and conclusions and his reasons 
therefor in every case, whether they be fa- 
vorable or adverse to the allegetions of the 
complaint. He should abandon formal and 
legalistic findings and adopt instcad narra- 
tive and descriptive reports. Such a practice 
would, in my opinion, greatly enhance the 
quality of the initial decisions. Where an 
examiner must review the evidence pre- 
sented by both sides, analyze and dispose of 
arguments, give convincing reasons for his 
decision and distinguish or reconcile the 
precedents, and then apply the proper rem- 
edy, he is much more likely to reach a just 
and well-considered conclusion than if he is 
permitted merely to state in legal phrase- 
ology his ultimate findings of fact and law. 

One word of caution: The initial decision 
of the hearing examiner should not be mere- 
ly a legal opinion; that is the job of the 
appellate body—in this case, the Commis- 
sion. While the initial decision (if it is 
to have value) should be narrative and ex- 
pository in form, it must, under the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
indicate the examiner's findings and con- 
clusions on material issues with such spe- 
cifically as to advise the parties and the 
reviewing court or commission of their rec- 
ord and legal basis. 

2. The form and content of the order to 
cease and desist, which is part of the initial 
decision, should be improved. The most se- 
rious recent criticism of the Commission 
has been that of Mr. Justice Jackson and 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter in their dissenting 
opinions in the Ruberoid and Motion Pic- 
ture Advertising cases. They state that the 
Commission has failed to perform its quasi- 
legislative function of interpreting a gen- 
eral statute so as to clarify its application 
to a particular situation or practice. This 
criticism applies especially in Clayton Act 
cases where hearing examiners and the Com- 
mission have issued orders in the language 
of the statute rather than in specific lan- 
guage prohibiting the particular practices 
involved. 

The prohibitions of the order should deal 
with the specific tssues and should be so clear 
that respondents will have no doubt as to 
what is expected of them. The exact prac- 
tice found be to illegal should be expressly 
prohibited, as well as such other practices 
as may be necessary to assure adequate 
relief, 

There is no simple solution to the formu- 
lation of a proper remedy, but it is believed 
that findings of the type described above will 
greatly assist the hearing examiner and the 
Commission in drafting in each case the 
type of order required. 

3. The Commission, on review or appeal, 
should not issue new or separate findings. 
There may be a rare case where the Com- 
mission will want to issue its own find- 
ings—it, of course, retains complete freedom 
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to do so—but the appellate nature of the 
proceeding dictates appellate decisions. It 
was obviously the intent of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act that agencies should at- 
tach considerable weight to the findings of 
the examiner who saw and heard the wit- 
nesses. I do not mean that the Commis- 
sion should abdicate its fact-finding re- 
sponsibility, but imagine the confusion of 
an appellate judge who may want to com- 
pare the two sets of findings, the hearing 
examiner’s and the Commission’s, which are 
often similar in form but which may or may 
not be identical in content. 

Where the Commission disagrees with 
some of the findings in the initial decision, 
it is the purpose of an opinion to point 
that out, to explain why the Commission 
differs, and to order the findings modified 
accordingly. Since the Commission, under 
the statute, has the ultimate fact-finding 
responsibility, the opinion should, of course, 
expressly adopt the findings and conclusions 
of the hearing examiner as modified. 

4. The Commission should write an opin- 
fon in every case. This is probably the most 
important single step which the Commission 
could take toward enhancing the value and 
authority of its decisions and in providing 
for a remedy adequate in form and scope, 

Moreover, an opinion which deals impar- 
tlally with the respondent's case and meets 
conscientiously the arguments which he has 
presented is much more likely to dispose of 
the controversy and satisfy the parties, 
Nothing is so exasperating to a lawyer as to 
find that a tribunal has ignored his care- 
fully prepared defense. To do so is to create 
dissatisfaction and encourage appeals to a 
higher court. 

The Commission deals with matters of 
vital importance to business. Many of the 
questions which come before it relate to 
controversies of long standing which are de- 
bated at conventions and in trade journals. 
If the Commission were to Issue in all such 
cases informative and readable opinions, 
they would have an influence far beyond 
the immediate controversy. 

Every lawyer knows the characteristics of 
a well-considered case. It states, accord- 
ing to Henderson, clearly and fully the rele- 
vant facts. It summarizes the contentions 
of the opposing parties in such a way as to 
bring out the main Issue of law involved. 
Upon this issue, it reviews the precedents, 
reconciling conflicts and tracing the law 
through to the latest utterance of an au- 
thoritative tribunal. In the light of these 
precedents, the precise new issue pre- 
sented * * * is clearly formulated, and a 
decision is reached. * * Such a case at 
once takes its place as a precedent, and, if 
the point is important, may profoundly in- 
fluence the future course of the law. The 
very same case, however, involving the same 
facts and decided the same way, may be 
utterly without influence if the opinion 
leaves the issues obscure or the grounds of 
decision uncertain, 

My own formula for Commission opinions 
Is a statement or history of the case, a 
statement of facts, the questions presented 
on appeal, a discussion of the applicable 
law, and the application of that law to the 
salient facts of the case, This formula must 
of necessity be flexible and may vary from 
case to case. 

5. The only clearcut exception to the con- 
siderations I have discussed lies in the field 
of uncontested cases, namely, those cases 
which are disposed of by consent settlement. 
There, findings of fact are not only unneces- 
sary but act as a deterrent to the accom- 
plishment of greater compliance by volun- 
tary means. I have recently proposed an 
amendment to the existing rules of practice 
dealing with consent settlement which would 
make unnecessary any recital of facts in the 
settlement other than those concerning the 
Commission's jurisdiction. 
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Tt has been suggested that a cease-and- 
desist order based on consent, and not con- 
taining factual recitations, might be unen- 
forcible in court because the statute requires 
the Commission to make findings. 

The case law, interpreting the National 
Labor Relations Act which contains the same 
provision, is clearly against this view. Also, 
consent orders of this sort, without findings 
other than jurisdictional findings, and with- 
out admissions, have been commonly used by 
the Department of Justice in prosecutions 
under the antitrust laws. Their validity and 
enforcibility have been emphatically upheld 
by the Supreme Court, which said that any 
error in facts "is waived by the consent to 
the decree.” ; 

The Commission’s refusal to negotiate 
such orders has prevented the question aris- 
ing under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, except by way of dictum. In one case 
the Court said that “consent that the cease- 
and-desist order might issue waived every 
defense except a challenge of the jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter.” 

Under the old rule, as most of you know, 
there could be no settlement that did not 
dispose of the entire case as to all respond- 
ents before the taking of any testimony. 

The new rule, if adopted, will permit, in 
the discretion of the hearing examiner, set- 
tlement of all or any part of the case as to 
any respondent at any stage of the pro- 
ceeding. 

In closing, I should like to stress the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission was in- 
tended by Congress to perform its duties in 
a field of administrative and regulatory law 
in which much pioneer and expert work was 
needed, It was expected to establish prece- 
dents by which businessmen could be guided 
in the conduct of their affairs. I do not see 
how this duty can be performed unless the 
Commission prepares and publishes basic 
findings of fact and well-reasoned opinions 
and provides remedies that deal with and 
correct the precise mischief involved. 


Pakistan’s Food Shortage Relieved by 
Only Two-Thirds of American Wheat 
Grant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, a remark- 
able and rare phenomenon has occurred 
in south Asia recently which appears to 
have gone almost unnoticed by the 
American newspapers and the American 
people, 

I am referring to the action of the 
Government of Pakistan in announcing 
that the unshipped balance of the emer- 
gency gift of United States wheat 
granted last year will not be needed and 
will not be requested. 

It will be recalled that when a subcom- 
mittee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee visited Pakistan just a year ago it 
recommended that the Congress provide 
immediately a grant of wheat to Pakistan 
to feed people who would otherwise 
starve before the next harvest, to prevent 
food riots and political instability in 
the country, and to prevent hoarding 
of grain with resulting rise in prices 
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and increased fiscal difficulties. Amidst 
many prophecies that the grant would 
be misused or lead to further demands in 
the future, the Congress authorized ship- 
ment of 700,000 tons of wheat with pro- 
vision for 300,000 tons more if it should 
prove necessary. It is important for us 
to follow through on such transactions, 
How has it worked out? 

In simultaneous statements from 
Karachi and from the Pakistan Ambas- 
sador Syed Amjad Ali, in Washington, 
Pakistan has announced it will not need 
to avail itself of the United States offer 
of the additional 300,000 tons; and, fur- 
thermore, will not need the remaining 
$0,000 tons of wheat which has not yet 
been shipped under the 700,000 tons 
allotted by the United States Govern- 
ment on June 25, 1953. 

In expressing Pakistan's appreciation 
of United States aid, and voluntarily 
scaling down a portion of it by honestly 
reporting an improvement in the inter- 
nal food situation, Pakistan is setting a 
a rare and commendable example to 
scores of other nations around the world. 

It is a refreshing note to find such a 
combination of appreciation and coop- 
eration shown by one of the nations that 
the people of America are trying to help. 
Coupled with this forthright attitude on 
American economic aid, Pakistan is also 
to be congratulated by the American 
people and the American Congress, and 
I should hope—by the rest of the free 
world, for its courageous stand in south 
Asia in support of united action to fight 
aggression, 

With its 80 million people, Pakistan 
can play an important role in bringing 
stability and security to that great area 
of south Asia between Turkey and the 
South China Sea. It is acknowledged 
that the agreement for friendly coop- 
eration in economic and military affairs 
between Pakistan and Turkey is one of 
the greatest things that has happened 
in that area in a long time. It gives 
strength where strength is needed. 

Despite the protests of some of her 
Communist and neutral neighbors, Pak- 
istan has refused to join the so-called 
neutral camp, but instead has taken the 
lead in working for collective security 
and strength in united action against 
aggression. In a significant action, Pak- 
istan, without fanfare or publicity, 
raised no objections to the United States 
request for landing and refueling facil- 
ities in its capital city, Karachi, for the 
emergency airlift of French reenforce- 
ments to Indochina. 

We always hear about the disappoint- 
ments in this long hard task of building 
strength and unity among the nations 
still free in the world. It is important 
that we take note with due apprecia- 
tion of the successes. Whenever two 
nations work in neighborly cooperation, 
with each contributing what it can to 
the other's need and thus bringing bene- 
fit to both, the example can be conta- 
gious. This has been a profitable expe- 
rience to both Pakistan and the United 
States. We look forward to mutually 
helpful association of our two countries 
in the future and welcome similar rela- 
tionships with all other friendly peoples. 
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Address of Samuel Sennet at Greater New 
York Fund 1954 Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, several weeks ago I had the honor to 
be the guest speaker at the kickoff lunch- 
eon of the Greater New York Fund. This 
is a boroughwide organization whose ob- 
jective is to give supporting contribu- 
tions to a vast number of charitable 
agencies. A large array of public, pri- 
vate, and religious volunteers sponsor 
this charitable endeavor. 

I want to compliment Mr. Samuel Sen- 
net, the 1953 president of the Greater 
New York Fund, for the success of that 
year. 

Iam happy to have the privilege to in- 
sert in the Recorp the following address 
made by Mr. Sennet at the recent lunch- 
eon which launched the 1954 drive: 

Or tional names by themselves sel- 
dom explain or define the guiding principles 
of the organization or its purposes and 
objectives. 

Then how can we fully understand the 
meaning of the Greater New York Fund in 
Brooklyn unless we look behind the name 
and see the constituent parts that make it 
up. We must see human relationships, we 
must see people—living, breathing, sensitive 
human beings—hundreds of thousands of 
them who look to the Greater New York 
Fund for help, for health, yes, for life itself. 
We must see thousands of children in the 
safety and good care of day nurseries while 
their mothers are at work. Children of every 
race, every religious denomination. 

Yes; we must see the many thousands of 
the youth in our great borough of Brooklyn 
in the wholesome atmosphere of Y's and 
youth clubs and settlement houses having 
fun, participating in healthy activities; yes, 
we owe this to our children; it is their birth- 
right and the Greater New York Fund helps 
them to attain it, 

We cannot understand, I say, the full 
meaning of the Greater New York Fund in 
our borough unless we also see, behind the 
name of this great organization, the thou- 
sands of our aged and lonely people in 
friendly homes, in special clubs and recrea- 
tion centers, living once again in renewed 
security, finding occupation, companionship, 
and what's more, learning to live again with 
human dignity. Yes, this, too, is the work 
and the accomplishment of our organization. 

And then there's the family counseling 
services which keep familles together, so that 
children may have the security of their own 
home. It takes expert guidance to advise 
parents being driven apart by the many dis- 
asters and vexations of living. Thousands of 
people each year are assisted and encouraged 
by the counseling services. This, too, is the 
work of our organization, 

Yes, hospitals, convalescent homes, homes 
for the chronically ill, visiting nurses, to 
provide medical care and nursing service that 
heal the sick and safeguard the healthy 
as well. 

Four hundred and twenty-three local 
health and welfare agencies helping the peo- 
ple of our community, the sick, the weak, 
the poor, the mentally disturbed, helping 
our children to a better life, helping our old 
and lonely to live in faith and hope, 
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This is the greater New York fund m 
Brooklyn. This is its heart behind the name. 
A heart that knows no difference of religion, 
Or creed, or color, A heart that feels for and 
helps the needy. 

Yes, friends, this is our heart because it is 
the heart of our people, our community. 
Our dollars provide the oxygen and the blood 
to keep it a healthy, active organism. 

But our organization is like that worthy 
Brooklyn merchant who ordered some goods 
from a firm in Ohio. A week later he re- 
Ceived the following letter: “We regret we 
cannot fill this order until full payment has 

n made on the last one.” The merchant 
Sent his reply: “Please cancel the new order. 
I cannot wait that long.” 

Yes, ours is a big order; and we must find 
the means, you and I and all of us, to fill it. 
Only our dollars can cancel human suffering, 
hunger, and need. 

Fortunately we have with us in this ball- 
room representatives of every phase of the 
borough's life. Civic leaders, men and 
Women from commerce, industry, labor, and 
the professions, as well as representatives of 
Many of the institutions which are partially 
Supported by the fund. 

I wish to thank you, all of you, on behalf 
Of the campaign leadership for taking time 
out from your busy day to be here to help 
Assure the success of our campaign. 

Despite the fact that most of the world 
Now lives in fear and panic of atom and 
hydrogen bombs that could virtually destroy 
Most of the civilized world—if we want to 
be so brash as to call it that—it is hearten- 
ing, it is encouraging, to see so many well 
Meaning, good people assembled here, willing 
to devote their time, energy, and talents to 
help build the edifices of health and life and 
brighter tomorrows. Yes, this is the noble 
Purpose of the fund. This is our task, this 
ls our goal. 

How do we do it? Well, good friends, your 
executlve committee has been working for 
the last month, laying the groundwork that 
formulated the plans for this drive. Twenty 
ot your executive committee have already re- 
ceived mimeographed sheets listing the 
Names of contributors and prospective con- 
tributors. Each selected 5 to 10 names 
Whom they will contact. I, too, have con- 
tacted a number of prospects and have got- 
ten considerable contributions from them; 
but only after I described the work, the 
&ccomplishments of the Greater New York 
Fund, and the imperative need for substan- 
tial contributions so that the fund could 
Continue its great work. 

The very fact that you are here proves 
that you want to help, that you want to do 
Your part. It should be your assignments 
to take 5 to 10 names in your vicinity, con- 
tact these people, tell them the touching, 
humane story of the Greater New York Fund, 
&nd allow these good people the opportunity 
of giving as generously as they can. People 
Will respond when they know the story and 
see the heart and the work and the achieve- 
ments of the Greater New York Fund. 

This is our job, yours and mine. In fact, 
let's do it like the zealous volunteer worker 
Of the Greater New York Fund who visited 
an eminent Brooklyn physician who was de- 

ned to attain social distinction and, in 

the process, neglected some of the elemen- 
tary communal obligations, He walked into 
the hospital where the doctor served as clin- 
ical professor of dermatology wearing a 
Breenish derby hat, a rusty coat, and carry- 
ing a battered briefcase. “I wish to see 
*Tofessor Mannheimer,” he proclaimed. 
Impossible,” said the attendant curtly. 
t do you mean ‘impossible’? I'll walt.“ 

Said the little man. He sat down on a bench 
the receiption room and waited all day 
long. For several days thereafter he came 
And waited all day. On the fifth day, a new 
&ttendant decided to help the little old man. 
“Til give you a tip,” he sald. “Professor 
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Mannheimer gives a clinical lecture tomor- 
Tow, and he uses people as examples of dis- 
eases while he lectures. The only chance 
of ever seeing him is to join the line of these 
people. They pass through that corridor, 
over there, exactly at 3 o'clock. But you've 
got to undress.” 

“Well,” said the old man, “if I have to 
undress, I have to undress.” 

So, the next day, at 3, the old man, naked 
except for his hat, his brief case still clutched 
in one hand, brought up the end of the line. 
In a moment, with the half-dozen other 
specimens, he found himself in the amphi- 
theater. The professor entered and began 
his lecture. 

Pointing with a long professional staff at 
the first of the poor souls, he said, “Here, 
gentlemen, we have a perfect case of derma- 
titis”; and, after a lengthy description of 
the symptoms, he thanked the “specimen” 
and waved his pointer to the next in line. 
Next in line, next in line, and next in line. 

Finally the great professor stood face to 
face with the little old man. He looked the 
“specimen” over from head to foot, wiped 
his own spectacles and then, thoroughly 
puzzled, asked, “What's the matter with 
you?” 

“What's the matter with me,” echoed the 
little man. 

“What's the matter with you, Professor 
Mannheimer? For 4 years you haven't paid 
one cent to the Greater New York Fund.” 

Let's go out and do likewise. 


Mahnomen Boosters Association Support 
Hagen Bill To Stabilize the Dairy 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an adver- 
tisement from the April 29 issue of the 
Mahnomen Pioneer, of Mahnomen, 
Minn. 


A resolution was passed by the Mah- 
nomen Boosters Association, an organ- 
ization of civic-minded businessmen and 
citizens of Mahnomen, Minn., and they 
paid for the advertisement in the news- 
paper to demonstrate their support of 
my bill, H. R. 8359, which is designed to 
stabilize the dairy industry by providing 
@ mandatory price support through 
March 31, 1956, for milk and butterfat 
used in manufacturing dairy products. 

These Mahnomen people realize that 
their community, in the heart of a dairy- 
producing area, cannot be prosperous 
unless the dairy farmers and those en- 
gaged in processing dairy products are 
prosperous. It-follows that none of us 
can enjoy real prosperity unless we safe- 
guard and keep solvent an industry as 
vital as the dairy industry. I am sure 
many people will join with the citizens 
of Mahnomen in support of my bill, H. R. 
8359. 

The newspaper advertisement follows: 

A RESOLUTION 

We, the members of the Mahnomen Boost- 

ers Association and the business and profes- 
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sional men of Mahnomen, live in a predomi- 
nantly agricultural area and we recognize 
that unless we have a prosperous agriculture 
we will not have prosperous business commu- 
nities. For this reason, we view as serious 
the continuing farm price slump. 

Any program to deliberately lower farm 
prices and income is dangerous to our rural 
communities and can only result in weak- 
ening our entire national economy. 

The Mahnomen Boosters Association and 
the business and professional men of Mahno- 
men insist that Congress maintain a strong 
farm price support program not only on the 
basics, but on dairy products such as in bill 
H. R. 8359 Dairy Products Marketing Act of 
1954, now before Congress. We also favor 
support of other perishables, and field crops 
such as corn, Oats, rye, barley, flax, and soy- 
beans as well. 

It is important for all people to under- 
stand that a strong farm price-support sys- 
tem is in the best interests of all of us, 
farmers, businessmen, and townspeople 
alike. 

We, the Mahnomen Boosters Association 
and business and professional men of 
Mahnomen, pledge ourselves to work side by 
side with farmers to extend and expand our 
agricultural program. 

Lee Hardware & Implement, Corner Cafe, 
Honek's Barber Shop, Priske Hardware, 
Jensen's Store, Mahnomen Dairy, 
Kochmann's Standard Service, Wil- 
cox Lumber Co., Mahnomen Auto 
Sales, Standard Bulk Service, Munici- 
pal Liquor Store, Mahnomen Pioneer, 
Edna's Market, B. & F. Variety, Flicek's 
Furniture, Agnew's Deep Rock Sery- 
ice, Snook’s Hamburger Shop, Mahno- 
men Sheet Metal Works, Iverson 
Drug, Strandemo & Tonneson, Coast- 
To-Coast Store, Leslie Varty, Bee-Line 
Service, Roy's Garage & Machine Shop, 
First National Bank, L. E. Whiting, 
Tupa Wholesale, Dr. J. M. Gacusana, 
L. B. Hartz Store, Gamble Store, An- 
derson Jewelry, Hotel Letford, Sather 
Insurance, Dr. A. P. Eckel, Commu- 
nity Oil Co., Bonn’s Hotel & Cafe, 
A. J. Powers, Ernest Fortier, Becker 
Plumbing & Heating, Mahnomen 
Hardware, Solar Gas Co., Agnew’'s 
Barber Shop, Model Meat Market, 
Wild Rice Body Works, Agnes & Mil- 
dred Shop, B. C. Ness, Red Apple Cafe, 
Anderson Implement Co., Rockwog 
Funeral Home, Mahnomen Lumber 
Co., Al's Auto Service, Reuben's Clean- 
ers, Hausner Bros., Midway Service 
Station, Hi-Way Service, Welcome 
Traveler's Motel, Piche’s Variety, Red 
Owl Agency, H. A. Daigle, Mahnomen 
Creamery, Dr. N. T. Diekman, Steak 
House 59, New Market, Keeley's Beauty 
Shop, Gene's Cafe, Tveit Real Estate, 
Hanson-Henry Motors, MWO Grain 
& Feed, Mahnomen Skelgas Service, 
Corner Drug Store, Nelsons TV Sales 
& Service, Tubby's Grocery, Bregel 
Electric, Mahnomen Cities Service, 
Kjos Implement, Farmers Union ou 
Co., Mobiloil Bulk Service. 


Why Scuttle TVA? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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wish to include the following article 
which appeared in the Enginemen’s 
magazine, May 1954: 

Wry Scortiz TVA? 


(By Judson King) 


An encouraging sign of the times is the 
growing resistance of the American people 
to the efforts of the powers that be to seize 
control of the Nation's natural resources 
land, oil, gas, forests, minerals, and water- 
power while the Nation is distracted over 
communism, hydrogen bombs, and the threat 
of another war. 

Ever since progressives of all parties and 
no party under the leadership of Republi- 
can President Theodore Roosevelt put con- 
servation on the map, the role of the Federal 
Government in river development and pro- 
tecting basic resources from waste and 
monopolization by private interests has been 
considered sound Americanism by all save 
the exploiters. 

But today the said powers that be are 
attempting to stand our people on their 
intellectual heads and convince them they 
would lose their freedom if such policy con- 
tinues. They contend that Government 
must take a back seat and principal control 
be exercised hereafter by the States, local 
government, and private enterprise in a 
happy partnership. This would end Wash- 
ington dictatorship, reduce the national debt 
and save the taxpayers millions of dollars. 
This is trumpeted in the face of the historic 
fact that but for the activities of Uncle 
Sam there would have been no conservation 
worth mentioning since it is easier for big 
business to control State and local politics 
and administration. 

The most outstanding example of conser- 
vation principles at work is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. We are informed that this 
is an alien thing, socialism or communism, 
according to the speaker or writer. It must 
be checked and its only big profitmaking 
function, electric power, be limited and ulti- 
mately sold to the power trust. We may 
expect expert reports to sustain this propa- 
ganda from the task forces of ex-President 
Hoover, Chairman of the Commission to Re- 
organize the Executive Branch. Let the 
public pay for the nonprofitable functions 
of the enterprise, however. 

Now there are four methods to hamstring 

and destroy an institution to which reac- 
tionaries are opposed, and they are all in 
active operation at the present time: Fool 
the people by false p da; cut appro- 
priations and starve it out; limit its func- 
tions; and eppoint managers who will betray 
its purposes. 
The amazing thing is that so many Ameri- 
cans condone these tactics and take seri- 
ously the charges against TVA. But not so 
the people whom it serves. They have or- 
ganized the Citizens for TVA with head- 
quarters at the Hermitage Hotel in Nashville 
to defend TVA against hostile action by the 
administration and tell the people of other 
States the truth about it. 

Thus far TVA has kept out of politics and 
has efficient management. The term of the 
present Chairman of the Board, Gordon R. 
Clapp, expires in May. The people trust him 
and for obvious reasons have presented Pres- 
ident Eisenhower with a petition signed by 
60,000 citizens urging his reappointment. 

They know their man. Taking his M. A. 
degree in public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1933, when TVA started, 
he was at once employed as assistant per- 
sonnel director, then director, then general 
manager, and in 1948 was appointed Chair- 
man of the Board. As required by the act, 
he took an oath that he believed in the 
“wisdom and feasibility" of the project and 
has kept the faith. 

All this is why, I assume, when the author- 
ities at the University of Chicago wanted a 
lecturer to sum up for them the history and 
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significance of TVA in this crisis, they ex- 
tended an invitation to their alumnus which 
he accepted, giving six lectures during 
February. 

These addresses are live stuff. The de- 
ecription of how men and management re- 
bulit a river—20 dams in 20 years—is in- 
structive as to the efficiency of public enter- 
prise. 

A bewildering array of facts dissipates the 
myths befuddling so many people outside the 
valley that the TVA is a dictatorship, that it 
is subsidized by the Nation's taxpayers, that 
it inhibits private enterprise,and soon. But 
we must pass over the answers to these 
absurd canards and come at once to Mr. 
Clapp’s conclusions as to the bearing of the 
Tennessee experiment on national power 
policy. He holds that TVA is a national—not 
merely regional—asset that has proved its 
worth. 

He begins by putting on the line the basic 
principle that an ample supply of electric 
energy at the lowest obtainable cost is nec- 
essary for normal economic progress. But 
the building of plants to furnish this abun- 
dance at low rates must come first and stim- 
ulate growth. TVA has demonstrated this 
is sound financial policy in the public wel- 
fare. It is paying its way. 

On the other hand, the policy of the power 
companies to charge high rates which result 
in low consumption while the industry waits 
for a profitable market before building new 
facilities, has always resulted in too little 
electricity. Also that there is no better 
prospect for the future from private enter- 
prise, Says he: “America needs more power 
than the power industry is prepared to 
supply.” 

He warns that the new plant capacity 
which the Government has induced the in- 
dustry to construct for defense purposes is 
no answer. Peacetime consumption increase 
is so rapid and great that these new plants 
will soon be in full use. There are shortages 
in many areas right now. If war hits, then 
what? 

This raises the question whether it 18 
fair to ask private industry to keep in ad- 
vance of domestic needs and, in addition, 
to invest millions in surplus plants for war 
necessities which may or may not occur. 

“No,” says Chairman Clapp, “that would 
not be fair, but this interest-free loan 
feature of rapid tax-amortization method is 
costing too many millions and the companies 
will own the plants in the end.” 

As alternatives, he suggests that the Gov- 
ernment might establish “guaranties against 
losses from surpluses which actually occur"; 
or it might “subscribe capital to the utili- 
ties in the form of second-preference stock 
without voting rights. This preference stock 
would have a fixed yield lower than required 
for private investment but high enough to 
cover the cost of money to the Government 
and a reserve for possible losses.“ Such 
capital subscriptions need cost the taxpayer 
very little, if anything at all. That would 
be based on actual and not forecast surplus, 

Finally, he insists that the paramount 
issue is an abundant supply which tran- 
scends the controversy over private versus 
public generation. But we shall need tre- 
mendous amounts of power. Hence, expan- 
sion of Government plants should proceed 
with all possible speed. This is no time to 
depend primarily upon private industry ful- 
filling its obligations. 

The benefits of TVA resulting from the 
above policies are enjoyed by all citizens, 
but there are other policies of a special in- 
terest to my readers which aroused the hos- 
tility of big business from the start—its 
handling of the labor problem. 

In the first place, the Board decided to 
organize a work force of its own and not 
farm out the various construction jobs to 
private contractors. It had 20 dams to bulid 
with around 10,000 employees on the pay- 
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roll; it wanted unity, efficiency, and peace. 
That decision not only forestalled an enor- 
mous amount of lost time but saved the 
Government many millions. 

Next came the recognition of labor unions, 
@ prime heresy in those days when it was 
maintained in high places that the Govern- 
ment had no legal nor moral right to depart 
from the open shop. But under the leader- 
ship of David E. Lilienthal, a board member 
with a heart as well as a brain, and Marion 
H. Hedges, then editor and research direc- 
tor of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, a brand new labor policy 
was evolved with vision, in cooperation with 
the national and local officials of the 15 
AFL unions whose crafts were concerned. 

The Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor 
Council was organized by these unions to 
deal with TVA management. The methods 
devised have worked so successfully that 
there has been no strike or labor disturb- 
ance worth mentioning during these 20 years 
and that is why both as citizens and crafts- 
men union labor is loyal to TVA and fears 
a change of management. Finally, it is evi- 
dent that TVA has been practicing coopera- 
tion and partnership with State and local 
government and private enterprise proposed 
by the present administration as a new pol- 
icy. There is one exception—at TVA pri- 
vate power companies cannot horn in on 


me power and keep rates up. There's the 
Mr. Nixon and Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the President said that John Foster Dul- 
les is the greatest Secretary of State in 
modern times. I think the same regard 
is deserved by our general conduct of 
international affairs. 

This undoubtedly is due, not only to 
the ability of the Secretary and his 
chosen aides, but also to the working- 
team relationship created by President 
Eisenhower with his State Department, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and others 
whose duties directly or indirectly carry 
responsibilities affecting our relation- 
ships with other nations. No small 
credit for this happy state of affairs is 
due to Vice President Rrcuarp M. NIX- 
on’s able assistance, both publicly and 
behind the scenes—an assistance he is 
capable of giving because of the tremen- 
dous prestige he has earned at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Nrxon was able on a recent occa- 
sion, both for our own people and for 
the world, to clear the doubts and un- 
certainties that existed with respect to 
the seriousness of the United States’ de- 
fense interests in the Far East, 

Critics of our international policies 
often forget three fundamental condi- 
tions under which they are evolved 
implemented: First, the real threat to 
the peace of the world is international 
Communist aggression; second, the 
United States must conduct its inter- 
national affairs with due respect both for 
the concurrence of (a) other nations 
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of the free world and (b) public opinion 
at home; and, third, Communists can 
and do direct their international cam- 
Paign of aggression absolutely without 
regard for the concurrence either of 
their satellites or public opinion behind 
the Iron Curtain, for both are in the 
dictatorial control of the Kremlin, 

Under these conditions it is occa- 
sionally necessary for us to make clearly 

both at home and abroad, where 
in the world our basic interests lie, and 
Why. The official who effects this re- 
Sponsibility is often rewarded by criti- 
cism for his statements rather than by 
Praise for a courageous discharge of his 
duties in making them. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
Peared in the April 20 issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor discussing Mr. Nrx- 
On’s remarks not Only defines the Indo- 
china problem but illustrates his coura- 
geous handling of the duties of the newly 
Vitalized office of Vice President of the 
United States of America: 

Troops To Asta Ir— 


Vice President Nom has roused a storm 
by his statement that the United States 
May have to send troops to Indochina, But 
his words—perhaps no more than a trial 

oon—seem to be riding the storm súc- 
cessfully, tethered to political reality as they 
are by an important if. 

If France stopped fighting in Indochina 
and if the situation demanded it, Mr. Nixon 
&vers, the United States would send troops 
to prevent the Communist conquest of Indo- 
china. 

France could not, even If it wanted to, 
stop fighting overnight and simply walk out 
of Indochina. Long and difficult negotia- 
tions with the Reds, a gradual transfer of 
effective power to the Associated States, a 
Gradual withdrawal of French forces, a 
gradual increase in American technical per- 
Bonnel and the training of Vietnamese troops 
to take over from the French—something 
like this is more likely than a sudden col- 
lapse demanding the immediate dispatch of 
American troops to the Indochinese paddies 
and Jungles. 

It is doubtful that any number of Amer- 
ican troops could bring a quick, decisive 
victory in that area. For almost inevitably 
Chinese Communist troops would then be 
thrown into the war, as they were thrown 
into Korea when General MacArthur pressed 
toward the Yalu border. Either large-scale 
War with China would then have to be faced 
or the probability of military stalemate in 
a limited struggle would have to be ac- 
cepted, as in Korea. 

Even more important, the real struggle 
Would still be then, as it is now, a political 
One—namely, the winning of Vietnamese 
Support for an independent government that 
Would seem to them worth fighting for with 
Might and main. Even the withdrawal of 
the French would not achieve this result if 
the Vietnamese were convinced they were 
merely receiving a new American master for 
an gid French one. 

Yet; despite all this, it is healthy for Wash- 
ington to make it clear that if necessary 

lean troops will be sent to Indochina. 
The very willingness to take the extremest 
measures that may be called for and to 
Accept whatever sacrifices may be necessary 
dan help to prevent the crisis from arising 
that would demand these measures and 
Sacrifices. 

One of the persistent criticisms of Ameril- 
dan policy is that it expects to win a painless 
¥ y with other people’s troops, to use 

Asians against Asians” for its own purposes. 
In the light of Korea, this may seem a very 
Unjust charge, but in the light of the 
Korean truce it seems to many people that 
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the United States cannot expect French- 
Vietnamese forces to continue fighting in- 
definitely, backed only by American dollars. 

Thus a willingness to face the necessity 
of sending troops under certain conditions 
not only serves as a warning to Peiping and 
Moscow. It enables the United States to 
speak with greater moral authority in efforts 
to stiffen the French will to fight. It may 
also help the French accept the inevitability 
of granting genuine independence to the 
Indochinese states. 


Action of Corps of Engineers in 
Construction Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I directed attention of the House 
to the high-handed action of the Corps 
of Engineers in awarding a construction 
contract to a Panamanian firm over a 
low-bidding American firm in defiance 
of the House Armed Services Investigat- 
ing Committee. 

The shocking audacity of the Corps of 
Engineers becomes more flagrantly ap- 
parent as the story unfolds. 

I understand that the action of the 
Corps of Engineers in taking action 
while a subject matter is pending be- 
fore a congressional committee is with- 
out precedent. 

It would occur to me that the Corps 
of Engineers, feeling a great security 
in the repeated favorable action of the 
Congress in past years has become “too 
big for its britches.” 

The Corps of Engineers, feeding upon 
this rare meat of self-confidence and 
self-importance, has now arrived at that 
period when it flaunts a congressional 
committee, thumbs its nose at Congress, 
and does as it pleases. 

To better understand how the Corps 
of Engineers defied a congressional com- 
mittee to accomplish what it had origi- 
nally set out to do, i. e., give a con- 
tract to a foreign high bidder at the 
expense of an American low bidder, is 
best reflected in a recitation of what 
took place. 

Being informed of the irregular action 
of the Corps of Engineers in originally 
reversing itself, the House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee called for a public 
hearing, - 

It developed during the hearing that 
the Corps of Engineers, unknown to the 
low bidder, the United Enterprises of 
New Orleans, La., had had a charge of 
suspicion of fraud placed against them, 
According to the testimony of the en- 
gineers, that, in effect, blacklisted this 
firm without a trial. 

Testimony showed that if there was 
any suspicion of fraud it should have 
been directed against Framorco also, 

The committee has not released its re- 
port. It has not issued any finding of 
fact. 

With full knowledge that the commit- 
tee had not issued any conclusion on the 
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subject matter, but fully aware that the 
matter was pending in the committee, 
the Corps of Engineers proceeded to in- 
vite a decision from the Office of the 
Comptroller General, which is an agent 
of the Congress. 

The Corps of Engineers then presented 
a series of false conclusions of alleged 
fact and assumptions not based on the 
testimony presented to the committee 
during the public hearing. In other 
words the Corps of Engineers presented 
to the Comptroller General a doctored 
statement of facts and asked a decision 
be reached on the conclusions set forth 
in the latter presented by themselves in 
their own behalf. The letter of request 
was a purely self-serving device resorted 
to by the Corps of Engineers to get the 
decision which they wanted and in de- 
fiance of the committee. 

The Comptroller General, without 
hearing from the subcommittee as to 
what witnesses told the truth to them, 
proceeded to take the distorted repre- 
sentations of this testimony contained 
in the letter of the Corps of Engineers, 
and, proceeded to agree with the corps’ 
long calculated and studied purpose to 
award this contract to a firm which had 
the most influence. 

Relying on a decision of an agent of 
the Congress, and not the Congress it- 
self, which had not passed on the facts, 
the Corps of Engineers, through the Of- 
fice of the Under Secretary of the Army 
Slezak, awarded this contract to the 
high bidder. 

In effect the Corps of Engineers has 
placed itself in the position of a private 
getting the opinion of a lieutenant on 
a subject matter which the general had 
under consideration and then acting on 
the lieutenant's opinion, It was as raw 
as that. 

It would be well for the Congress to 
look with caution at all transactions in 
which the Corps of Engineers is involved 
in the future if this audacious action is 
to be an example of what to expect. 


Let’s Build a Better America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, as we move 
through one crisis to another it some- 
times seems that our time of troubles 
is endless. Yet history records many 
such periods. Studying them, one is en- 
couraged to feel that by calm, dispas- 
sionate, intelligent action, we too can 
win through to a better day. Certainly 
we know we must preserve for our chil- 
dren the freedom and liberty which was 
won and preserved for us by former gen- 
erations of Americans. 

THE CHALLENGE OF TYRANNY 


The existence and awesome threat of 
tyranny is not new. It has long been a 
challenge to free men. Whether it be 
dictatorship of the right or the left; 
divine right of kings; nazism; com- 
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munism: or by whatever other name, it 
is the same old tyranny ever challenging 
the will of men to achieve and protect 
freedom, and to direct their own destiny, 
FREEDOM THROUGH STRENGTH 


History teaches that only the strong 
and the brave can remain free. The ag- 
gressor who would destroy liberty is 
tempted by weakness but deterred by 
strength. A strong America, brave, pre- 
pared, and confident, is far less likely to 
have to fight an aggressor than an 
America weak and divided. Better then 
that we err, if we must, on the side of 
too much strength rather than too little. 
I, for one, Mr. Speaker, see nothing on 
the horizon to justify any weakening of 
American defenses. Last year some of 
us fought the unwise cuts in our Air 
Force. These have now been restored 
but 2 years time were irretrievably lost 
in the cut-and-restore process. This 
mistake must not be repeated. The 
stakes are too high. We must strive to 
avoid the barbarous carnage of war. 
This means we must not only build 
strength, we must maintain it until the 
threat has vanished. 

INTERNAL STRENGTH 


Of course, we all know that strength 
is more than planes, atom bombs, guns, 
and military forces. Strength is also 
people with a reverence for justice; a re- 
spect for each other; and a tolerant at- 
titude toward honest differences of 
opinion. These attributes come easily to 
Americans but, nevertheless, they need 
to be constantly cultivated and encour- 
aged. Conversely, demagogs who would 
divide must ever be discouraged. Truth 
is the most reliable shield of democracy. 

AID TO OUR FRIENDS 


The air age has reduced the relative 
size of our spinning globe. It has 
brought us close to once distant lands 
and peoples. We have now learned from 
experience that we have a stake in their 
freedom as well as our own. No people 
in all history have ever given to others 
so unselfishly as have Americans. Un- 
selfishness and economic development 
have combined to make possible this vast 
material help to others. Our economic 
progress should not be neglected. Cer- 
tainly it has not been completed. We 
are a comparatively new Nation—still 
less than 200 years old. We have come 
far. There can be even brighter hori- 
zons in the future. Of course, helping 
our friends has also caused them to help 
us. Our vital protective airbases close 
to Russia are on the soil of our friends. 
Without them our chance to avoid war 
would be lessened. 

FALSE PROPHETS 


Of late, we have witnessed defeatist 
governmental action based upon a false 
assumption that we are tired and old; 
that we must pull in our horns and stop 
expanding. So-we had hard money, and 
sudden sharp curtailment and cutbacks, 
which so slowed our economy that we 
have not yet recovered from the shock. 
These erroneous policies have needlessly 
brought upon us the specter of millions 
of workers unemployed. Farmers are 
now threatened with a downward flexing 
of their already reduced income. This is 
not the road Americans intended to take. 
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It is a road from which we must soon 


depart. 

EXPANSION OPPORTUNITIES 

Wherever we look, opportunity chal- 

lenges our imagination. We need only 
the confidence and courage to move 
boldly ahead—modern pioneers of a bet- 
ter, finer America. We truly have noth- 
ing to fear but fear itself. True taxes 
are a staggering burden but they are 
high mainly because of defense costs. 
In reducing taxes we should give relief 
first to those who need it the most. The 
personal exemption for income-tax pur- 
poses should be increased to a more re- 
alistic level. No person can today sub- 
sist on 8600 per year. 

MUCH NEEDS TO BE DONE 


Education is the very foundation of 
democracy. Yet years of enforced neg- 
lect have left us critically short of 
schools. Why not build them now while 
we need employment for millions of 
workers? 

Our roads are literally falling apart. 
The trafiic they carry is rapidly increas- 
ing. We need a real highway construc- 
tion program with wide freeways criss- 
crossing the entire Nation. 

We need hospitals. Our crowded cities 
need hospitals. Rural areas need hos- 
pitals. In some areas the. shortage is 
very critical. And incidentally we all 
need to agree on a sound plan to bring 
adequate medical care within the finan- 
cial reach of all our people. 

Many of our people need improved 
diets. Here is the place to look for a 
sound answer to so-called farm surpluses, 
If we bring consumption into balance 
with production, there will be no sur- 
pluses. We need not start at the wrong 
end and try to solve the problem by 
bankrupting American farmers. 

Old age is still a hazard to too many 
of our people. Why should this be so in 
our abundant land? But, we are asked, 
can we afford a real program of old-age 
security which will protect all of us in 
our later years? Of course, we can and 
we should. We will all benefit. 

Last, but not least, we necd to more 
fully develop and preserve our natural 
resources. As an example, far too much 
valuable water regularly wastes into the 
sea. Again we are asked, Can we afford 
to conserve it? The truth of the matter 
is we cannot afford to go on wasting it. 

Our great national parks are begin- 
ning to show the signs of long neglect. 
There are power dams to be built and 
floods to be brought under control. 
These things add to our wealth and well- 
being. They add to our strength. 

PROMISES VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, all around us are 
challenge and opportunity. Yet the 
present administration seems hesitant 
and uncertain. It appears to be divided 
between those who write the speeches 
and those who write the program. The 
promises are plentiful but the perform- 
ance is not up to par. 

Sometimes one is almost forced to 
conclude that the smug, cynical critics 
of what they call do-goodism are stall- 
ing us on dead center by their do-noth- 
ingism. But doing good offers us a key 
to progress, Moreover, it fits in with our 
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deep religious beliefs. God gave us the 
intelligence to visualize progress and the 
will to achieve it. Fortunately, as we 
strive for the common good, we not only 
help ourselves, but we also build a better 
Nation to pass on to our children. 
Frankly, I hope the time will never come 
when a majority of Americans frown 
on doing good. It is much better that 
we continue to teach our children to 
know the deep satisfaction, the spiritual 
inspiration that comes from devoting 
oneself to the selfless service of others. 
Yes, Mr, Speaker, let us teach America's 
children to be strong and confident, to 
trust each other, to have faith in the 
right, and to know that our great Nation, 
with its free institutions, is a priceless 
heritage they too will one day hold in 
sacred trust for Americans yet unborn. 
Let us forever resolutely rekindle and 
keep alive that American pioneering 
spirit which charted our great Nation's 
pathway of progress. 


The Eisen-Hoover Power Policy: It Can 
Mean Dim-Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article from the 
current issue of the National Union 
Farmer: 

THE E1sen-Hoover Power Pourcy: Ir Can 
Mean Dim-Ovur 

It is now gencrally agreed, both by friends 
and foes of public and cooperative electric 
power projects, that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is soldily backing the private elec- 
tric utility lobby’s policies on power legisla- 
tion. 

Developments in Congress, in the Federal 
agencies, and in the utility Industry all point 
in this direction, Policies directly corre- 
sponding to those favored by the electric 
utility lobby are being followed aggressively 
and with a fine degree of coordination on 
all three fronts. 

There is now enough evidence, in the form 
of specific acts by the administration, to 
paint a clear picture of what its alms are. 
The deeds that are on the record add up, 
point by point, to a plan spelled out in 
detail a year ago by ex-President Herbert 
Hoover for getting the Federal Government 
out of the business of generating and dis- 
tributing power as soon as possible. 

This plan became widely known as the 
Hoover plan, and it was warmly received by 
the private power lobby. The administra- 
tion's adoption of Mr. Hoover's plan has 
been so clear-cut that it is fair, as some 
its critics have done, to relabel it “the Eisen- 
Hoover plan,” 

Both as President, and before that as Sco- 
retary of Commerce in the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, Mr. Hoover frankly 
and forthrightly favored the private utilities 
and fought such public power leaders within 
his own party as Senator Norris, of Nebraska; 
Borah, of Idaho; La Follette, of Wisconsin; 
and McNary, of Oregon. 
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Many of President Eisenhower's original 
Supporters, who believed he would favor the 
Pro-public-power wing of the GOP that pro- 
duced those outstanding Senators, are now 
dismayed to discover that his administration 
has taken the side of the proutility forces 
instead. Outstanding among them, of 
Course, is Senator Morse, of Oregon, who was 
One of General Eisenhower's first supporters 
before the nominating convention. Senator 
Morse turned against the general during the 
Campaign and finally resigned from the Re- 
Publican Party largely as a result of Eisen- 
hower's espousal of the utility lobby’s 
Policies. 

The three main steps in the Elsen-Hoover 
Plan,” as spelled out by the ex-President, are 
Quoted below directly from Mr. Hoover's 
Speech, together with an account of the ad- 
Ministration’s progress so far in carrying 
them out: 

“1. The Congress shall cease to make ap- 
Propriations for steam and hydroelectric 
Plants solely for power * ,“ Mr. Hoover 
recommended. 

The administration has announced it will 
Make no appropriations for steam power- 
Plants, even when (1) existing public power 
systems need them in order to keep up to 
their growing needs, and (2) when a steam 
Plant to firm up the production of a hydro 
Project would enable the Government to 
realize increased revenue from its whole in- 
vestment. 

In fact, the administration has not started 
any new power projects of any kind what- 
Soever since it took office. 

“2. The Congress shall follow the precedent 
Of the Colorado project (Hoover Dam) and 
make no appropriations for new multiple- 
Purpose projects unless the electric power is 
first leased * * +,” stated Mr. Hoover. 

Budget Bureau Director Dodge, who works 
directly under President Eisenhower in the 
White House, recently told a congressional 
group that no more dams will be built by 
the Government unless arrangements are 
made in advance for local interests—gen- 
erally private power companies—to install 
and operate the power generating facilities. 

“3. The Congress should jointly with the 
President, set up a temporary commission 
On the reorganization of this whole Federal 
venture (in electric power) with resources to 
employ technical assistance * ,“ Mr. 
Hoover said. 

Shortly after Mr. Hoover's speech was made, 
President Eisenhower announced that the 
ex-President was to be the head of just such 
a temporary commission as Hoover had called 
for. Mr. Hoover promptly picked a staff 
(called Task Force) of specialists in utility 
financing, engineering, and accounting, not 
& single one of whom is favorable to public 
Or cooperative power, to help him carry out 
the Commission's assignments. 

Mr. Hoover suggested a set-by-step list of 
assignments for the Commission. It is now 
being carried out, just as Mr. Hoover sug- 
Bested. The steps set forth by Mr. Hoover, 
and the Government's progress so far in 
Carrying them out, follow: 

1. Reallocate the costs of existing projects 
to be charged to power generation. 

This has already been done for some proj- 
ects, and is underway with the rest. The 
effects is to increase the rates which must 
be paid for electricity from Federal power- 
Plants, by loading additional costs previously 
charged to navigation, flood control, and 
Other benefits, upon the power component. 

helps to break down the competitive 

yardstick effect upon power rates that has 

m one of the greatest benefits from the 
eral power program. 

Assistant Secretary of Interior Aandahl 

the cat out of the bag” perhaps more 
y than he intended some time ago 
When he told a Fargo, N. Dak., audience that 
rates for Federal power will be increased 
Under the Eisenhower administration so that 
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the possibility of savings would no longer 
be an inducement to municipalities and rural 
districts to form public or cooperative sys- 
tems. 

2. Set up a new system of bookkeeping 
and revise power rates at the Federal projects. 

This is presumably being prepared now, 
both within the Hoover Commission and in 
the Federal power agencies. 

3. Formulate standard plans and pro- 
cedures for leasing or otherwise turning over 
Federal electric projects to private utilities. 

4. Formulate standard plans and procedure 
whereby “non-Federal agencies” could, in 
the future, own or lease the electric-power 
facilities at multipurpose dams. 

The last two points above are now, pre- 
sumably, under study by the Commission, 
and have been announced as administrative 
policy by the Budget Director, as reported 
above. But in the meantime, the adminis- 
tration is aggressively pursuing an “inter- 
mediate” stage leading up to the “giveaway” 
step proposed by Mr. Hoover. It is: 

To break down and eventually eliminate 
the “preference to the public law,” so that 
private utilities will be able to obtain monop- 
oly control over electricity generated at pub- 
licly owned dams. 

Notable examples of this intermediate 
step are: 

In Georgia: The Interior Department has 
offered Georgia Power Co. all the electricity 
from the Clark's Hill Dam allocated for sale 
within the State, despite the fact that the 
REA co-ops are legally entitled to first chance 
to buy it, are able and willing to buy it, and 
need it. (The cooperatives have promised to 
go to court if necessary in defense of their 
rights under the law.) 

In the Southwest: The Interior Depart- 
ment is refusing to abide by contracts be- 
tween REA co-ops and the Southwestern 
Power Administration (a part of the Interior 
Department in spite of a court order that it 
be done). Judge Curran of the United States 
District Court ruled that Secretary McKay's 
refusal to honor the contracts “is illegal, in 
violation of law, and beyond the scope” of his 
authority. 

The Interior Department apparently in- 
tends to appeal the case, thus stalling moves 
to enforce the court order. In the meantime, 
Interior and REA officials are high-pressuring 
the co-op and others in the area that have 
similar problems in an effort to force them 
into the arms of the power companies in 
the area. The administration’s strategy, 
apparently, is to get the co-ops tied down 
with long-range contracts with the utilities, 
who would be given monopoly-control of the 
power, before the fall elections can change 
the proutility complexion of Congress. 

In the Missouri Basin: The Interior De- 
partment announced new marketing criteria 
last fall which offered private companies the 
chance to buy power, under long-term con- 
tracts, without protecting the rights of co- 
ops and municipalities to buy it under terms 
of the preference to the public law. 

The marketing provisions of this policy 
were canceled, however, after bitter protests 
from co-op leaders and Congressmen in the 
region, led by Senator Lancer, Republican, 
of North Dakota, in the brilliant investiga- 
tion conducted by his antimonopoly subcom- 
mittee. 

Government transmission lines: The ad- 
ministration has followed a rigorous policy 
of stopping the development of publicly 
owned transmission systems, with the ap- 
parent object of letting private utilities 
achieve a transmission line monopoly bottle- 
neck wherever and whenever it is practical 
from their standpoint to do so. No new 
transmission-line programs have been un- 
dertaken by the administration. 

“Bus bar” power sale policy: The admin- 
istration is arranging to sell the electricity 
from the Falcon Dam, on the Rio Grande 
River, at the damsite to the Central Power 
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& Light Co. with no provisions for trans- 
mission lines to make it possible for non- 
profit systems to buy it. The administration 
likewise is refusing to protect the legal pref- 
erence rights of nonprofit systems in the sale 
of power from Niagara Falls and the St. Law- 
rence power development. This precedent 
will also be applied in all likelihood to the 
Passamaquoddy tide-harnessing project in 
Maine, and Libby Dam on the Montana-Ca- 
nadian border, which are similarly to be 
located in boundary waters. 

Closely allied with these negative aspects 
of the administration's policy is its positive 
aid and encouragement to the utility com- 
panies. This takes the form of withdraw- 
ing governmental intervention in the public 
interest in the development of new projects, 
and a wide variety of subsidies to the power 
companies, 

Hells Canyon is the notable example of 
retreat by the Government in favor of a 
power company. The administration has 
announced that the policy followed at Hells 
Canyon, of permitting the private company 
to take over part of a river-development 
project even though it will result in far 
smaller benefits and much higher-cost power, 
will be followed everywhere. 

Announcement of this policy has been fol- 
lowed with a wave of power company claims 
on other power sites. The administration 
indicates that it will let the power compa- 
nies take over the full value of Government- 
financed surveys and preliminary planning 
without contesting their applications to the 
Federal Power Commission. 

In the meantime, the power companies 
are continuing to demand huge tax sub- 
sidles for the new projects. The total value 
of these subsidies over the next 25 years now 
approaches $3 billlon—and the Federal Power 
Commission ruled recently that the full 
value can be retained by the companies with- 
out passing on any benefits to their cus- 
tomers. 

The cost to the public of the “Eisen- 
Hoover power plan“ in the form of higher 
rates for electricity is fairly well understood 
by the present customers of nonprofit power 
systems which have benefited directly from 
public power. It has been described by 
Clyde Ellis, head of the REA co-ops national 
organization, as “the reverse yardstick.” In- 
stead of acting to force power rates down- 
ward through federally sponsored “yard- 
stick” projects, the Government is now 
openly seeking to raise public and co-op 
power rates upward so as to free the utilities 
from competitive pressure. The increased 
share of the power industry under private 
utility control will, of course, result directly 
in higher rates than if more projects were 
developed publicly. 

But the same kind of unbusinesslike im- 
prudence that is being applied to the inter- 
ests of consumers of electricity is being fol- 
lowed by the administration in respect to its 
own purchases of electricity. 

In order to favor the private power com- 
panies, the administration is sacrificing mil- 
lions of dollars per year of taxpayers’ money 
in Its purchases of power, particularly for the 
Atomic Energy Commission's requirements. 

Although the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is supplying much of the electricity used by 
the AEC at lower rates, the Government in- 
vited two private power combines to take 
over a big chunk of its future needs, under 
a cost-plan contract whereby the Govern- 
ment guarantees (1) to repay the full cost 
of the powerplants over a period of 25 years, 
after which the plants will belong to the 
power companies instead of the taxpayers 
who have footed the bill; and (2) to pay rates 
that include a guaranteed profit to the com- 
pany and are substantially higher than those 
charged by TVA. 

This deal was initiated under the preceding 
administration. But although the construc- 
tion record of the private companies failed 
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to come up to original expectations and in- 
dicate higher costs to the Government than 
was originally expected, the administration 
is now to do more of the same, on 
a bigger and better (for the utilities) scale 
than ever. 

TVA is running short of power, because the 
booming industries attracted to the valley 
by low-cost electricity and valley farmers 
are swiftly increasing their demand. The 
administration now proposes, instead of in- 
vesting more money in self-liquidating 
powerplants for TVA, to replace the power 
being by AEC with higher cost 
energy {rom private utilities. 


Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, of Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the State Board of Veterans’ Affairs 
of Alabama adopted a resolution with 
reference to our highly esteemed col- 
league the Honorable KENNETH A. ROB- 
ERTS, with the request that the resolution 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Accordingly I am happy to present the 
resolution for the RECORD. 

Congressman ROBERTS, as we all know, 
was wounded in the fanatical attack on 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives by Puerto Rican fanatics on March 
1. After a long stay in the hospital, and 
under the very best of medical care, Con- 
gressman Roserts is now convalescing 
at his apartment here in Washington, 
and is steadily improving. He hopes to 
be back with us in the near future. 

Congressman Rogerts has received 
thousands of letters, cards, and messages 
of good wishes and good will, and I know 
that he will be grateful for the resolution 
from the State board of veterans’ affairs, 
on which he served for a long while, and 
will be grateful for the sentiments ex- 
pressed therein. I can say that the Ala- 
bama State Board of Veterans’ Affairs 
expresses the sentiments of all the people 
of Alabama and of the Nation. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the State board of veterans’ af- 
fairs is now meeting in its first official ses- 
sion since the dastardly attack upon Mem- 
bers of the United States of Representatives 
by Puerto Rican fanatics; and 

Whereas the only Alabamian to have been 
Wounded in the deplorable affair was the 
highly esteemed Congressman from the 
Fourth Congressional District, the Honorable 
KENNETH A. Rosexts, a veteran of World War 
II. who has consistently demonstrated an 
intense interest in the welfare of his fel- 
low veterans and for the good of the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the State board of veterans’ af- 
fairs enjoyed the honor and distinction of 
having Congressman KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
serve competently and devotedly as one of 
its Members for a period of 4 years; and 

Whereas it is a source of extreme regret 
that such an unfortunate experience should 
have befallen our friend and comrade, after 
having returned unscathed from combat 
service in World War IL; and 
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Whereas the State board of veterans’ af- 
fairs is also desirous of taking some official 
of the exemplary service ren- 
dered to the veterans of Alabama and in the 
National Congress by Congressman KENNETH 
A. Rozerrs: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the State board of veterans’ 
affairs, in regular meeting assembled, in 
Montgomery, Ala., on this the 10th day of 
May 1954: That we do express the earnest 
hope for a speedy and complete recovery of 
our comrade and former fellow member; that 
we do deplore the circumstance which 
brought pain and suffering to our friend; 
and that we herein give voice to the high 
regard which we hold for him as a veteran 
and a Congressman; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Congressman KENNETH A. Ros- 
Eats; that it be inscribed upon the minutes 
of the board; and that a copy be forwarded 
to his colleagues in the Congress with the 
request-that the same be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as a public evidence 
of our sentiment, 
Wil S. Prnrr, 
Vice Chairman. 
Attest: 
Lawrence A. May, 
Recorder and Secretary. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to „ and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2), 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 coples; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie ts in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. G. 


Report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mission of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY-— Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I know that my colleagues 
are familiar with this fact: 

One of the foremost groups concerned 
with United States foreign policy is the 
national foreign relations commission of 
the American Legion. . 

This group is particularly expert, con- 
Scientious and diligent in review of our 
country’s problems on the world scene. 
And it, as much as any single private 
group in the United States, is entitled to 
Special heed by the Congress and by our 
countrymen. 

Why? Because it represents the mil- 
lions of men and women who know from 
closest experience the meaning of mod- 
ern war, the tragedy of war, the necessity 
of avoiding war through adequate United 
States defense and eternal vigilance. 

At its most recent meeting in Wash- 
ington, it was my privilege to address the 
commission on overall problems of 
United States foreign policy. 

I was one of a series of speakers who 
came to share with the commission our 
viewpoint on challenges in international 
relations, such as in Indochina, Guate- 
mala, and elsewhere. 

I believe that the commission has come 
up, as a result of its deliberations, with 
a constructive, stimulating, powerful re- 
Port. 

Some readers will not agree with the 
report in all its minute detail. But there 
will be very few patriotic Americans who 
would think of disagreeing with the re- 
port's fundamentally sound viewpoint. 
It is a viewpoint favoring strong, en- 
lightened. American leadership, con- 
tinued vigorous opposition to interna- 
tional communism and strengthening the 
alliance of free nations, 

I commend this eloquent report to the 
people of the United States, and I in- 
clude in that commendation even those 
very few points of controversy on a few of 
the side phases on which others or I 
Personally may have a somewhat differ- 
ent approach from the commission. 

I welcome the overall report as the 
latest demonstration of the commis- 
sions and the Legion's constructive serv- 
ice to the American people. 

I wish the commission continued God- 
Speed in its thoughtful deliberations. I 
wish it continued success in pointing 
up to the vast and devoted membership 
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of the legion and its auxiliary the crucial 
areas of American foreign policy which 
merit the serious attention of our citi- 
zens, 

America wants peace. America wants 
security. America wants freedom. We 
have to work, to study, to prepare if we 
are to achieve these objectives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the commission’s report be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMISSION 


Your commission, after due study and 
deliberation obtained from its hearings in 
Washington, after a detailed review of the 
present. American Legion policy, as adopted 
by the last national convention at St. Louis, 
Mo., August 31-September 3, 1953, and after 
close examination of the present world situa- 
tion, in relation to the national interests of 
the United States, presents and recommends 
the adoption of the following report: 

1. Preamble: World tensions continue to 
mount, peaceful economic and social advance 
is frustrated, fear continues to dominate the 
minds of men—all because Soviet Russia is 
continuing to succeed in its global aims of 
world conquest through world communism. 
The cancer of communism Is spreading. Our 
foreign policy must, therefore, be aimed di- 
rectly at rallying the forces of freedom to 
stop this advance, and then to kill this 
cancer that feeds on fear, subversion, and 
aggression. 

Our foreign policy, on the whole, has been 
Tevitalized in two significant ways in the 
past year. First, the United States and its 
free world allies have taken the initiative 
from Soviet Russia. For the first time since 
World War IT the Kremlin is no longer sur- 
prising the world with dramatic moves. In- 
stead, the free world is now forcing the 
Soviets to explain and defend and prepare. 

Secondly, the United States has ended the 
policy of bankrupting ourselves by attempt- 
ing to stop, with ground forces, aggression 
by Russia at any spot on her 20,000 miles 
perimeter. The United States now has 
established a dynamic new foreign policy 
which has put hope again into the hearts 
of all people, now downtrodden or threatened 
by the boot of communism. 

The American Legion approves whole- 
heartedly the policy of (1) stopping the 
advance of communism through a system of 
collective security; (2) retaliation by such 
collective-security forces with weapons of 
our choice, if further aggression does occur. 
Such retaliation might be aimed at the heart 
of the enemy who has created such aggres- 
sion. 

It is our belief that our Government's 
announced and now established policy can 
and will end the threat of further aggres- 
sion, It will destroy the temptation on 
anyone’s part to set off world war III. 

The risks we take in such a policy of im- 
mediate and effective retaliation are far less, 
in our opinion, than those that will face us 
a few years from now, if we dare not be 
resolute at this moment. 

2. Russia: The Soviet Union has devel- 
oped a malignant mania for world control 
that dwarfs the imperialist ambitions of 
Czarist Russia, From their headquarters in 


Moscow the leaders of international com- 
munism fanatically plan, foster, and support 
subversion, sabotage, and military action 
within the free world. The fundamental 
policy of the Kremlin did not change on 
the death of Josef Stalin and its godless 
program of world revolution and conquest is 
being vigorously carried out by its present 
rulers, We must meet the challenge of the 
Communist conspiracy with limitless courage 
and traditional fearlessness. 

3. Western Europe: As the first national 
organization to recommend and support a 
unified effort among the free peoples of 
Western Europe to oppose the further spread 
of communism which resulted In the NATO, 
we again reaffirm our confidence in the efec- 
tiveness of this plan. 

We earnestly hope that the plans for an 
effective European Defense Organization will 
be more vigorously and substantially sup- 
ported by all of the free nations of Western 
Europe. 

4. Near East, southeast Asia, and Africa: 
This area ig another very critical and stra- 
tegic spot on the world picture. 

It is hoped that the Arab States and Israell 
may at an early date be able to resolve their 
differences by peaceful means. 

We heartily approve the ald recently 
granted to Pakistan by our Government. 
And we hope that the government of India 
will also come to a better understanding of 
the unselfishness of our efforts in opposing 
communism in southeast Asia. 

5. Far East: We are gratified to note the 
increased attention being given the Far East 
by our military and diplomatic leaders. It 
is the area where world communism is on 
the march. It is the area which, on Russia's 
program, that must be subverted first, so that 
eventually Western Europe might be squeezed 
into submission. Then destruction of the 
United States, the true goal of world com- 
munism, might be accomplished. 

Our Government is meeting the threat in 
the Far East. Even more, however, can and 
must be done. 

The shooting war in Korea has been ended. 
The Republic of Korea is being rehabilitated 
economically, militarily, and spiritually. We 
must continue to insist that the provisions 
of the armistice be carried out so that there 
will be eventual unification of Korea through 
democratic and free procedures. 

The rehabilitation of Japan continues. As 
we withdraw our forces and economic sup- 
port we must remember that Japan must not 
become dependent upon trade with Red 
China, nor should Japan's independence be 
endangered by aggression or subversion by 
the Communists. Japan is a potential mem- 
ber of the collective security forces of this 
area. 

We continue to urge support of Nationalist 
China. We must continue to recognize her 
representatives as the only and true repre- 
sentative of China. We must continue our 
economic and military support of our Chi- 
nese friends and allies on Formosa, 

Red China cannot and must not be recog- 
nized. Further, we should ban all trade of 
any kind with Red China, by the United 
States, and we urge the same policy by our 
allies. To starve Red China and to shrivel 
her economy will drive the Chinese within 
Red China to arise and overthrow their Com- 
munist oppressors. 

The situation in Indochina is serious and 
most explosive. The aggressive attitude of 
Red China, in its increased support of the 
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Viet Minh, should not and cannot be toler- 
ated by the free nations of the world who 
are determined to stop any further advance 
of world communism. 

We approve the program of military and 
economic support to Vietnam and other na- 
tions of this area. 

We urge France to offer full independence 
to Vietnam so that the people of Vietnam 
will make even greater efforts to throw out 
the forces of communism, 

We believe that Indochina must be the test 
as to whether or not the free world will stop 
the march of communism in the Far East, 
Therefore, we ask that our Government im- 
plement its stated policy by: 

(1) Developing a collective security force 
composed of the nations of this area who see 
the true threat of further Communist ag- 
gression. Such a force has long been recom- 
mended by the American Legion, and was in 
fact first proposed by the Legion at conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1949, Such a force 
‘would be a regional pact under article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter and its purpose 
would be to guarantee the mutual defense of 
its members. 

(2) A statement by such collective se- 
curity force that further Communist aggres- 
sion in Indochina, and in particular in Viet- 
nam, will not be tolerated, and if it should 
occur, the might of the member nations 
would be loosed against those forces and fa- 
cilities that were creating and supporting 
such aggression. 

6. Latin America: Any doubt of Com- 
munist infiltration of Latin America is now 
completely dispelled by the behavior of the 
representatives of Guatemala at the recent 
Inter-American Conference in Caracas, Vene- 
gzuela. Communism has definitely estab- 
lished in Guatemala a beachhead on the 
American Continent, and if allowed to exist 
could spread to other Latin American coun- 
tries, some of which are even now teetering 
on the brink of cammunistic control. 

The political and economic importance of 
Latin America must no longer be ignored and 
in no way must the political solidarity of 
this area be allowed to disintegrate through 
communistic intervention. 

We regret the apparent neglect of the 
Latin-American situation on the part of our 
Government and we strongly recommend 
that immediately all avallable means, eco- 
nomic and otherwise, be taken to destroy 
this threat to the security of, not only this 
country, but that of other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. We especially urge our 
Government to encourage a consolidated 
effort on the part of all American nations 
to accomplish this purpose. 

Further, within the American Legion we 
advocate the activation of a program to util- 
ize the service of our 10,000 members in 
Latin America in the promotion of inter- 
American friendships, 

7. United Nations: The United Nations, 
endeavoring to operate its program and exer- 
cise the jurisdiction of its charter, remains 
hampered and retarded in its efforts in the 
face of mounting world tension. 

It is evident there is no intention on the 
part of Soviet Russia to join in any collec- 
tive atcion for the elimination of world ten- 
sion and the peaceful settlement of world 
problems. This fact is substantiated by 
Russia's indiscriminate use of the veto. 

The fact remains the U. N. has been suc- 
cessful in many negotiations. The value of 
the U. N. as a world forum, giving oppor- 
tunities for discussion and statements of 
policy of its members, is inestimable. 

The U. N., as an association of sovereign 
nations, by its nature and the implications 
of its Charter, represents the hope of the free 
world that it will, in due time, be the instru- 
ment for the creation and preservation of 
world peace. 

We urge a continuing support of its efforts. 
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8. United Nations Charter Revision: A 
special subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Commission has been making a strenu- 
ous and detailed study of what might be in- 
volved in possible changes in the U. N. 
Charter during the Charter review provided 
for by the Charter in 1955. 

To date there has been no available data 
indicating the interest of foreign govern- 
ments on any probable changes. Our own 
Government has just recently begun its 
studies and hearings on the subject and very 
few indications appear, as of this date, to 
signify the Government's intentions. We 
urge a continuing study of this subject, for 
the purpose of keeping the American Legion 
abreast of all proposed changes, by whatever 
government, so that we may keep our policy 
on a current basis. 

The fact that no action can take place 
before 1955, and the further fact that the 
deliberations by the member nations in- 
volved, in a review or attempted revision, 
will be a procedure of long duration, affords 
ample time and opportunity to allow for 
further study. We urge the American Le- 
gion to continue its policy of opposition to 
any type of world government and conse- 
quently oppose any proposal that may be 
directed to this effort. 

Once again we restate the Legion plan to 
strengthen the U. N. by limitations of the 
use of the veto in matters of aggression, in- 
ternational control of scientific weapons, and 
the establishment of an effective U. N. armed 
force. 

We favor a change in the U, N. Charter that 
will restrict the U. N. to its basic purpose 
for which it was founded—to maintain peace 
throughout the world. 

9. Treaties, pacts, agreements, etc.: The 
American Legion, at its last two national 
conventions, called for a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States limiting the treatymaking powers, ex- 
ecutive agreements, etc. 

To clarify the Legion’s current position 
we propose the submission by the Congress 
of the United States of a constitutional 
amendment, at the earliest opportunity, pro- 
viding (1) no provision of a treaty or other 
international compact or agreement which 
conflicts with the Constitution of the United 
States shall have any force or effect; (2) no 
international compact or agreement which 
has not been concurred in by the Senate, 
as provided in article II of the Constitution, 
shall be, or have the dignity or legal effect of, 
a treaty under article VI of the Constitution; 
(3) no treaty or other international compact 
or agreement shall be effective as internal 
law within the United States except to the 
extent it may be made so by an act of Con- 
gress enacted to enforce or implement the 
same; (4) no treaty shall be concurred in 
by the Senate except by the affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of a quorum of the Senate, on 
which the yeas and nays shall be entered on 
the Journal; and (5) the Constitution shall 
not be in any way or to any extent altered 
or amended except by one of the methods 
provided in article V thereof, 

The need for such an amendment de- 
Mands our vigorous support. 

10. Psychologicai warfare: The American 
Legion recommendation for the separation 
of the United States Information Agency 
from the Department of State has been con- 
fummated. The Agency is now operating in- 
dependently, giving service to many branches 
of our government, broadcasting to the peo- 
ples of the world and particularly those in 
captive states and in Russia itself, the true 
message of freedom and democracy. 

We consider this program a most effective 
pooh ba in the psychological warfare ef- 
ort. 

11. International Educational Exchange 
Service: We approve the program of this 
new agency operating under the guidance 
of our State Department. 
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In 1953, approximately 7,000 people par- 
ticipated in the program. Five thousand ex- 
changees have come to the United States of 
America from foreign countries and 2,000 
citizens of our country have gone abroad. 

Those coming to the United States are 
classified as students, teachers, and techni- 
clans. Our citizens going to other coun- 
tries may be classified as specialists and those 
in the academic field. 

Seventy different countries have partici- 
pated. Candidates are carefully screened as 
security risks before approval. 

Exchangees often are or may become prom- 
ment in government, business, and the 
professions and their potential impact on 
attitudes toward this country is consider- 
able. A 

The program enjoys a high prestige both at 
home and abroad and is, therefore, able to 
attract the voluntary participation of lead- 
ing citizens. 

It is partially supported by contributions 
from private donors. 

12. Prisoners of war: Under the terms of 
the truce in Korea all American prisoners of 
war should have been either surrendered or 
accounted for—months ago. 

Yet, evidence from United States Inteli- 
fence sources indicates that between 1,500 
and 3,000 Americans who served our country 
and the United Nations cause against Com- 
munist aggression in that area have not 
been released by the Communist North Ko- 
rean forces, but are still held as prisoners. 

This is shocking to the American Legion 
and the American people because intelli- 
gence reports to a United States Senate sub- 
committee indicate that the survivors of 
these American prisoners are being subjected 
by the Communists to sadistic, brutal, and 
inhuman brainwashing treatment—contrary 
to all rules of the Geneva Convention of 
civilized warfare. 

We, therefore, urge our Government to 
immediately: (1) Create a special commis- 
sion to investigate and report on the status 
of our missing American servicemen; and 
(2) take all steps necessary to accomplish 
the release of all American prisoners of war, 


CONCLUSION 


In making pronouncements on the subject 
of foreign policy, the American Legion 18 
deeply conscious of the seriousness of the 
subject matter and the responsibility which 
it has to arrive at capable, yet determined, 
judgments. These decisions must refiect the 
opinion and beliefs of Legionnaires at the 
post level. For that reason every effort must 
be made to obtain the benefit of the indi- 
vidual thinking of all the mémbers of the 
American Legion. 

And, furthermore, once a policy has been 
decided upon, every effort must be made 
to disseminate that policy not only to the 
individual Legionnaires but to the nonvet- 
eran public on as broad a scale as possible. 
Then, and only then, will the American Le- 
gion ever succeed in fully discharging its 
obligations and responsibilities in this most 
crucial field of leadership. 

One of the purposes of your commission 
is to furnish department commanders and 
department foreign relations committee 
chairmen with pertinent information and 
reports of the commission as background 
material for publications and press releases, 
to be used by departments, and to be passed 
on to the posts of each department. We 
urge all departments to disseminate the for- 
eign-policy program of the American Legion 
on as broad a scale as possible. 

Your commission has called upon high 
ranking and informed American and foreign 
leaders to provide it with the information 
necessary to keep itself and the Legion fully 
informed on matters of national interest and 
national security. We will welcome the op- 
portunity to provide information or counsel 
to any department official requesting further 
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information on American Legion foreign 
Policy. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Roms KELLEY, 
tezas, Chairman, National Foreign 
Relations Commission. 
CHARLES A. GONSER, 
Washington, Vice Chairman, Na- 
tional Foreign Relations Commis- 
sion; Secretary, Washington, D.C., 
Meeting. 


Address by Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, of 
Missouri, to Members of Alpha Chi 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Epsilon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the magnificent address 
delivered by my friend and colleague, the 

ed senior Senator from Mis- 
Souri IMr. HENNINGS] at the meeting of 
the Alpha Chi Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Epsilon at Trinity College on May 8. 

It is with special pleasure that I make 
this request because I also have the hon- 
or of being a member of this great fra- 
ternity. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr, Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and 
Members of Alpha Chi Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, I am highly honored and 
very pleased by your invitation to visit with 
you here tonight. 

We are celebrating the 75th anniversary 
Of the founding of your distinguished chap- 
ter at Trinity College. 

You gentlemen are at present in an 
academic world. You have been afforded the 
privilege and great opportunity of exploring 
ideas unfettered by the day-to-day necessi- 
ties of earning a living. ‘This is fine and as 
it should be. Most of you will in a very few 
Years be taking your place in the practical 
World of business and industry and the 
Professions. 

It is, therefore, most appropriate that I 
read to you the words of advice uttered by 
& business leader and a very practical man, 
Richard L. Bowditch, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States: 

Education is our first line of defense. 
And it begins, like most other things, with 
money—more money for more and better 
Schools; and more money for more and better 
teachers. The need is now, it is imperative, 
and it ranges the educational system from 
kindergarten to college, from primary to pro- 
fessional school. Surely the richest nation 
On earth can meet at least this material 
need. And surely the genius of American 
business can devise how best to do it. 

“But there is a second need which must 
be met if education is to make its greatest 
Possible contribution to the full flowering 
of the American people. Nothing must 
hamper its freedom of inquiry and dis- 
cussion, 

“This Natlon was conceived and rose to 
World leadership on the ideas of noncon- 
formists and freewheelers, of men and 
Women of integrity and wide vision, of in- 
dividuals with bold far-reaching minds who 
insisted on crossing the frontiers of the un- 
known. By every estimate, they were cou- 
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rageous people. They dared to disagree on 
many things, but our country and our 
culture are infinitely richer and stronger for 
their challenge. 

“We must indoctrinate in our young peo- 
ple the desire to be courageous, to have the 
will to win, to seek the truth, never to stop 
learning, to have the wiil to find out, and, 
having found out, to hold fast to the privilege 
and never be afraid of changing their opinion 
on the basis of new facts.” 

Since the founding of our Republic, It has 
always been feared by some that freedom of 
speech—utterances critical of our Govern- 
ment, our Congress, or our elected officials— 
constitute a challenge to the established or- 
der and are inherently dangerous. With the 
full knowledge that free speech might 
jeopardize established credos and the gen- 
erally accepted order of things as they are, 
the framers of our Constitution wrote into 
the basic law of our land the first amend- 
ment. They did so in the conviction that 
suppression of thought, of speech, of the 
press, and of public assembly, would be even 
more dangerous to the whole concept of a 
free democratic society. 

The alarming tendency today to abrogate 
the first amendment in the name of patriot- 
ism finds an easy and vulnerable target In all 
of our institutions of learning. Any institu- 
tion which is willing to place a straitjacket 
on academic freedom, to demand rigid con- 
formity from its teachers, and to content 
itself with dead-level uniformity in the in- 
doctrination of its students, will probably 
escape the slings and arrows of congressional 
committees and of sometimes misguided 
“patriotic” organizations. It may continue 
to be the recipient of substantial endow- 
ments and to enroll new students. A foun- 
dation which places restraints on academic 
freedom—of which Trinity College, to its 
great credit and with its great prestige 18, 
happily, not one—will, by the same token, 
have acknowledged its surrender to the cult 
of mental regimentation which is gaining a 
dismaying popularity in some quarters. 

There will, of course, always be those 
among us who fear new ideas, who shrink 
from the slightest hint of the unorthodox, 
who mistrust the unfamiliar. We must 
never belittle those who, by nature or by 
training, thrive best on conformity, for they 
are useful and valuable members of society 
and perform necessary and worthwhile func- 
tions as citizens of their communities and 
their country. It is not from the ranks of 
the timid, however, that have come the men 
and women who make significant contribu- 
tions in terms of intellectual achievement, 
social progress, scientific advancement or in- 
dustrial development. The threat to the 
very survival of a free society arises when- 
ever there is a consolidated effort to suppress 
bold new ideas, to intimidate inquiring 
minds. 

That Thomas Jefferson recognized the po- 
tential danger of such repression is apparent, 
not only in his important works on the 
science of government, but in the principles 
to which he held in his capacity as an edu- 
cator. Writing to prospective faculty mem- 
bers of the University of Virginia, he set 
forth his ideal in clear terms: 

“This institution will be based on the U- 
Umitable freedom of the human mind. For 
here we are not afraid to follow truth wher- 
ever it may lead, nor to tolerate error so long 
as reason is left free to combat it.” 

This is a principle to which, I believe, most 
colleges and universities in this country will 
adhere. They will do so, often in the face 
of sharp adverse criticism and misrepre- 
sentation, so long as they remain firm in the 
conviction that their proper function is to 
educate, not to regiment. All universities 
worthy of the name owe complete fidelity to 
freedom of thinking and of expression, to the 
opening of all doors to understanding, 
knowledge and inquiry, and the closing of 
none. The real function of a college or unl- 
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versity, It seems to me, is not merely to im- 
plant in youthfur minds so many facts, dates 
or formulas, many of dubious value. Un- 
less, in the process, the student Is encouraged 
to challenge existing theories, to examine 
and reject, if he will, prevailing opinion, un- 
less, in short, it stimulated a student not 
to accept all that is handed to him, but to 
weigh and choose, to dare to formulate his 
own judgments, seek new solutions to old 
problems, the educational process will have 
failed. 

A true American university cannot ignobly 
debase itself by restricting learning for fear 
of reprisals and loss of endowments, but in 
proclaiming the right of dissent it must scorn 
the consequences. Where education is shack- 
led and the right of dissent denied, the 
spirit of liberty is dammed at its fountain- 
head. I do not minimize the fact that it 
will take a good deal of fortitude on the part 
of the colleges and universities to stand firm 
against attacks on academic freedom, for 
they will come from many quarters and in 
various guises. The temper of our times, 
sadly, indicates that there will be continued 
charges of subversive influences on the cam- 
puses, demands for loyalty oaths, condemna- 
tion of textbooks which may, in the opinion 
of some, contain “heretical” ideas. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the 
end goal of those who are so shrewdly ex- 
ploiting the hysteria of our times is not the 
Americanism which they proclaim, but the 
stifling of intellectual freedom and the bat- 
tering down of every liberal thought and 
idea. 

Colleges and universities are perfectly 
capable of examining their own affairs, of 
determining who shall instruct, or who may 
be incompetent or unworthy of this trust and 
high privilege, and of deciding what text- 
books shall be used and what ideas and 
philosophies shall be taught, without the as- 
sistance of public inquisitors. Whatever 
further programs educators may undertake 
to better inform the public and to increase 
understanding of educational aims and pur- 
poses will serve to buttress the defenses of 
freedom. 

The battle ahead will not be easy, for 
there are strong forces who would destroy all 
freedom in the name of freedom, who would 
seek to make all education the instrument of 
the State, a mere propaganda tool—as it 
has become in the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. What this discloses is a shocking 
lack of faith in our democracy and in our 
free institutions—in fact, a denial of our 
capacity as free men and women to think for 
and to govern ourselves. We know that 
totalitarian governments cannot permit free- 
dom of speech, dare not tolerate criticism 
or dissent, but I, for one, am not willing to 
admit that our democratic system is so 
fragile or so sterile that it can be Jeo 
by the fullest expression of our constitution- 
ally guaranteed freedoms. Wherever we re- 
sort to the methods of totalitarianism, 
whether it be In the affairs of state or in the 
academic community, we do irreparable dam- 
age to our democracy. Only insofar as we 
hold firm and act responsible is there hope 
for the survival of our individual liberty and 
our national integrity. 


Annoying, But Hopeful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial by 
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Barnet Nover entitled “Annoying, But 
Hopeful,” which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Denver Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

ANNOYING, Bur HOPEFUL 


WASHINGTON. —AÀAt a time when the fate of 
mankind depends to an incalculable degree 
on America's capacity for leadership, this 
country's preoccupation with the Army-Mc- 
Carthy row ts not easy to understand, even 
though justifiable. 

Even friends and supporters of the United 
States abroad are alarmed. They deplore 
the sorry spectacle we are presenting to the 
world, while our enemies and critics on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain are licking their 
chops with delight over it. 

A typical impression ts that of the corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Mirror who 
flew over to cover the hearings and who 
recently cabled his paper: 

“I have been watching a circus so fantastic, 
so degrading, so puerile, and so recklessly 
dirty that the disgust one feels is matched 
only by alarm over the behavior of our 
closest ally in the conduct of their domestic 
affairs." 

Americans, too, are not too happy over 
much of what has been going on inside the 
committee room. 

The dings have, at times, been sim- 
ply outrageous. A vast amount of time has 
been spent on trivialities, with the same 
questions being asked endlessly of the wit- 
ness. 

Senator Josxyn R. McCarrny withdrew as 
a member of the subcommittee. But under 
the subcommittee rulcs he has been allowed 
the privilege of cross-examination. Thus 
privileged, he has badgered the witnesses, de- 
nounced them, taken their words out of con- 
text, and accused them of saying things 
they had not said. He has grabbed the 

one, allegedly to make points of or- 
der, but actually to make speeches. He has 
dominated the hearings and helped make a 
circus out of the proceedings. 

Only belatedly, and after his words had 
gone out on the air beyond recall into mil- 
lions of homes, for instance, was McCarry 
taken to task for making outrageous, guilt- 
by-association charges against the first wit- 
ness, Maj. Gen. Miles Reber. 

There has been much else that has been 
anything but edifying about the hearings. 
Yet the democratic process sometimes oper- 
ates in strange and mysterious ways. 

Despite all surface indications to the con- 
trary, the Mundt subcommittee hearings 
have been and will be productive of much 


First and foremost, they have brought 
home to millions of people, and more clear- 
ly than they ever were aware of before, the 
true nature of the thing we have come to 
call McCarthyism. 

The snide approach, the reliance on the 
half-truth or the cleverly concealed lie have 
been on display. The technique of guilt by 
association, the use of the smokescreen and 
the diversionary maneuver, the device of the 
slick trick (the doctored photograph) have 
come into focus. All of these poisonous ele- 
ments of McCarthyism have been made pat- 
ent to the American people and particularly 
those who haye watched the hearings on 
television. For them it has been a night- 
marish education in realities. 

Of equal importance, the facts regarding 
the Fort Monmouth investigations and the 
respective roles of the McCarthy subcom- 
mittee and the Army itself in the work 
of ferreting out security risks has tortuously 
but steadily emerged from the hearings. 

The Army bas not come out of the mess 
unscathed. The attention and care given by 
the Army to the efforts made to get special 
treatment for Schine have weakened the 
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Army's case. That the insolent Schine did 
get special treatment, at least during the 
first stage of his basic „ shows how 
widely prevalent at one time was the fear 
of McCarTuy and the readiness to propitiate 
him. 

This fear is subsiding. A lot of people, 
including members of McCartHr's own com- 
mittee, have discovered that, in the words 
of the Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, 
“the king is naked.” 

In their own unique way the American 
people may be emerging from the paralyz- 
ing spell of McCarthyism. The process may 
not in all or even in many particulars be 
edifying. But the end result promises to 


be good, 
BARNET Nover, 


Case History of a Rural Electric 
Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have seen for myself in my State 
of Texas many proofs of the tremendous 
value of the work of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. It has changed 
the lives of farmers throughout Texas 
and all over the Nation. 

The Snyder (Tex.) Daily News re- 
cently published the story of the Midwest 
Electric Cooperative, which serves an 
important west Texas area. The story 
told by the Snyder News of this electric 
cooperative is one which might be re- 
peated in many, many other localities. 

This inspiring case history of one REA 
cooperative is deserving of widespread 
attention. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELECTRIC CO-OP STARTED Wire HAT PASSING 
Back IN 1938 

Fifteen years ago the average rural home 
in this area used wood, coal, or distillate 
for fuel, kerosene lamps for lighting, and 
had no source of power for their conven- 
ience. 

Today almost every rural home in Scurry 
and surrounding counties has added more 
modern facilities to mrake for better living. 
A very large percentage of them have avall- 
able gas for heating instead of wood, mod- 
ern bathrooms instead of outhouses, and 
electricity for such things as lighting, cook- 
ing, and power for the various types of 
farm facilities. 

Electrification of the rural home was 
brought about by the organization of a co- 
operative movement here, now known as the 
Midwest Electric Cooperative. Midwest was 
set Up as were many other cooperatives, 
through a loan from the Government. 
Loans for rural electrification began in 1936. 

After the REA loan program was set up, 
Sterling Willingham, a Fisher County ranch- 
er, got the idea for a cooperative in this 
area after he had had much trouble with 
a 32-volt windcharger. who 
was a trustee in the Hobbs Independent 
School District, began discussing the loan 
program with other members of that board, 
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and they decided to Investigate the prospects 
of securing a loan. 

Cleveland Littlepage, agriculture instruc- 
tor in the school and long an advocate of 
advancing the living standards of the farm- 
er and rancher, was called upon by the 
board members for ald in organizing and 
effort to secure a loan. A countywide meet- 
ing was called at Roby, and about 15 per- 
sons attended. That group decided they 
needed more representation, so they called 
another meeting and spread the news about 
the county. But only 11 persons showed 
up at the next gathering. Littlepage, not 
ready to give up, passed his hat for dona- 
tlons to apply for a charter for an electric 
cooperative and came up with $13.11. 

Officers were elected by the group, with 
Willingham as president, Homer Aaron of 
Rotan as vice president, Louls Singley of 
Rotan as secretary, O. O. Hollabaugh of Roby 
as treasurer, Ernest Kiser of Sylvester, 
James Beaver of Camp Springs, and the 
late Julius Edwards of Rotan as directors, 

Joe Fender, county attorney in Fisher, 
aided the group with legal matters, and he 
agreed to apply for the charter with the 
understanding that he would not be paid if 
he did not get the charter. He and Little- 
page obtained the charter, which was 
granted September 23, 1938. 

The organization, which had its charter 
but no money, officially incorporated with 
the seven directors as charter members. 
Each director was then assigned an area to 
sign up new members, who were to put up a 
$5 membership deposit. Many farmers knew 
nothing about the rural electrification pro- 
gram and it had to be explained, then some 
would not sign up because they did not 
believe such a program possible. A few said 
they were afraid of electricity, because they 
believed it would draw lightning to their 
homes. Other similar reasons were given. 

The directors finally sold the cooperative 
idea to 132 families and were ready to start 
the first 43 miles of line. The first contract 
was officially approved in January 1939. In 
February that year W. A, Jones was employed 
as project superintendent. The board, which 
had been meeting in the city hall at Rotan, 
rented a building for use as an office. 

By July construction on the first line be- 
gan, and it was completed that October. 
Actual construction of lines awoke many 
persons who had previously doubted the suc- 
cess of the program, and they began to make 
application for membership. Material short- 
ages slowed construction during World 
War II, but following the war materials be- 
gan to come in again. 

From 1938 to now the rural electrification 
program has swelled from $13.11 donation to 
a $2 million organization, Midwest, which 
now has its main office in Roby, covers a ter- 
ritory 80 miles wide east and west and 40 
miles north and south. It serves more than 
3.200 members in Fisher, Scurry, Borden, 
Jones, Mitchell, Stonewall, Nolan, Kent, and 
Garza Counties. 

The cooperative now employees 27 persons, 
operating 11 truck and car units. In addi- 
tion to the Roby plant, Midwest has an office 
at Snyder. 

Through the period of growth Midwest has 
had five managers. Jones was the first, fol- 
lowed by Olen Yandell, Troy Peeples, and 
Lon Adams, Johnny Ammons is present 
manager. 

The electric cooperative program was es- 
tablished originally to furnish electric power 
to areas without access to other sources. 
Midwest Electric, however, serves some areas 
already served by a private power company- 

Present directors of the cooperative are 
John Stavely, of Fluvanna; J. J. Henry, of 
Hermleigh; Grady Williams, of Snyder; Demp 
Carney, of Sweetwater; J. L. McArthur, of 
Rotan; Berman Harris, of Hamlin; and A. A- 
Aaron, of Rotan. Howard Davidson, of Lub- 
bock, is the attorney. 
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Greetings and Tribute to Former 
President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
Which I delivered at the Truman Library 
dinner in tribute to former President 
Truman. The meeting was held on 
Saturday evening, May 8, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. — 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

Greerincs AND Tumvrz To Harry S. TRUMAN 
BY Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF New YORK, 
25 TRUMAN LIBRARY, INC., DINNER, May 8, 
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Reverend Clergy, Mr. Chairman, President 
Truman, Mrs. Truman, Mrs, Roosevelt, Mr. 
Mayor, Governor Meyner, my colleagues in 
Congress, this is a heart-warming occasion. 
I am proud to be here and proud to have 
an opportunity, not only on behalf of my- 
Self but of New York State, to speak briefly 
in tribute to a very great, a very much loved 
man, Harry S. Truman. Mr. President, I 
bring the affectionate congratulations of all 
New Yorkers. 

A word frequently and accurately used in 
Teference to Harry Truman is courage.“ 
But true courage consists not in blindly 
Overlooking danger, but in seeing and con- 
Quering it. The truly brave are never char- 
&cterized by insolence, arrogance, brutality, 
Or uncontrolled passion. In the very time 
Of danger, men of true courage are the most 
circumspect, the most considerate, and the 
most serene—while yet the most firm. 

Such a man is Harry Truman, blessed by 
this virtue above most others. And this 
Virtue inspires all who come in contact with 
him. It is the keystone of his greatness. 

President Truman will be remembered in 
history long after his detractors have been 
forgotten. Nor should we speak of him, this 
Vital, vigorous, modest man, sitting here 
Blowing with energy, as if he belonged to 
the past. 

Harry Truman belongs very much to the 
Present. There are millions of people in our 
land and abroad who today rightly regard 
Harry Truman as an inspiring leader of the 
Torces of freedom and progress. 

I know that he will not let those people 
down. This humble man is in the ranks, 
Aghting just as hard today as ever. 

I have spoken of the courage of Harry 

n in general, and he has demonstrated 
it in thousands of occasions. But Harry 

2 man's record is one of specific perform- 
ce. 

Let me recall two examples of Harry Tru- 

‘s courage and unswerving dedication to 
the cause of freedom—causes which have 

n very near my heart. 

One of the sharpest memories of my 5 
Years of service in the Senate is that of a 
Vain fight against the unwise and harmful 
ings of the Internal Security Act of 

There were only a handful of us who 
Openly opposed that bill in the Senate, and 
the same relative handful in the House. 
The vote on this bill in the House was 354 
to 20; in the Senate, 70 to 7. I am proud 

eels that I was one of the seven in the 

ate. 

uu et in the face of this steamroller vote, 

t took Harry Truman just 24 hours after 
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the bill was submitted to him to determine 
his course of action. He vetoed it—one of 
the most courageous acts of his admin- 
istration. 

The bill was passed over his veto, after an 
all-night debate in the Senate. History has 
already justified that veto, although as yet 
we have had only a taste of the evil features 
of that law. 

It is almost 4 years since that bill became 
law, and the Communist Party has not been 
registered yet, although hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent to set up 
an elaborate Government bureaucracy, for 
administrative proceedings and for court 
actions. In short, the registration provi- 
sions of the Internal Security Act have proved 
wholly inadequate—preposterously so—for 
the effective control or exposure of even the 
Communist Party, Meanwhile the potential- 
ities for ewl in that broad and sweeping 
statute—its incipient dangers—lie imbedded 
in our laws like a time bomb—aimed at labor 
unions, fraternal organizations, charitable 
foundations, and associations of every kind. 

The immigration provisions of that law 
turned out to be even worse in their effect 
than we thought. They have eaten deep 
into the prestige of the United States in the 
world abroad. Countless injustices have been 
and are being worked upon hundreds and 
thousands of indlviduais—all in the name 
of security. 

In 1952 the cruel and unjust immigration 
provisions of the Internal Security Act were 
incorporated into the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, again over 
the ringing veto of President Harry S. Tru- 
man. That veto was another act of far- 
sighted Truman statesmanship. 

These two laws confer upon the Executive 
punitive and repressive powers which no 
executive should have. Those powers have 
already been used to ruin scores and hun- 
dreds of lives. Thus far the unjustified vic- 
tims have been, for the most part, aliens. 
But there are broad and coercive powers in 
those two laws which can be turned against 
American citizens, and American freedoms, 
too. 


We have reason, in the present atmosphere, 
to show concern. We have reason to pay 
honor to Harry S. Truman who had the 
courage, the wisdom, and the statesmanship 
to veto these two acts, and thus to label 
them for what they are. 

In honoring Harry Truman today, in 
pledging ourselves to support the Truman 
Library, we do well to recall the current 
significance of his past achievements, and to 
pledge ourselves to carry forward the ban- 
ners of freedom which he bore so courageous- 
ly and defended so manfully during his years 
of stewardship. 

I salute you, Mr. President. I wish the 
library well. -With such efforts and ener- 
gies of which I shall be capable in the 
months and years ahead, I pledge myself to 
carry on, by your side with you, in the battles 
of today and those awaiting us tomorrow. 


One of the World’s Best Investments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Record the following speech of out- 
standing importance made by James J. 
Wadsworth, deputy representative of the 
United States to the United Nations, be- 
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fore the annual business meeting of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Association for the 
United Nations, on April 30, 1954: 
ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR JAMES J. WADSWORTH, 
Drrurr UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS, BEFORE THE ROCH- 
ESTER ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY THEATER, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y., APRIL 30, 1954. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE LONG HAUL 


We live In times that try men’s souls. Our 
times perhaps are even more difficult in some 
ways than the times Thomas Paine lived in— 
for we are engaged in a struggle between 
freedom and tyranny across the entire world. 
And this struggle is naturally aggravating 
and frustrating, and sometimes, I suppose, it 
is just human nature to throw up your 
hands and say: “What can we do about it 
anyway?“ These are times which call for all 
the qualities which made America great— 
for all the courage, wisdom, and faith in our- 
selves and the cause of freedom that we can 
muster. But we also need additional quali- 
ties—and I think that perspective and pa- 
tience are perhaps the most sorely needed of 
these if we are to cope with our problems as 
well as our forefathers coped with theirs. 

We need perspective to realize that we are 
in for the long haul. We are saddled with 
leadership responsibilities, which we cannot 
escape, for solving exceedingly thorny world 
probelms which have defied human wit for 
decades and even centuries. Most of the 
problems we confront abroad have deep 
roots—they have histories of a sort which do 
not yield easily to the best efforts of even 
such a powerful Nation as the United States, 
Take the collective security problem, for ex- 
ample. It goes back at least 2,000 years to 
the Greek city states—and there is much in 
the history of Athens and Sparta which has 
meaning for us today. Yet, there are some 
who expect the United Nations to accom- 
plish more by a stroke of the pen, by the 

of a resolution, than has been 
achieved in all past history. 

We need patience to work steadily and ef- 
fectively on world problems over the long 
haul, It is self-defeating to hope that a 
burst of frenzied activity will unravel the 
Gordian knots; more likely, it will just draw 
them tighter. We cannot, for example, ex- 
pect to obtain real security by feverishly 
building a Maginot line which would ward 
off any aggressor in 1955, but only at the 
price of later economic collapse which could 
bring surrender without the firing of a single 
shot. 

Perspective and patience are as essential 
as military strength and political wisdom 
to our survival as a free Nation over the 
long haul. By the same token, these qual- 
ities are essential to our understanding of 
the United Nations and of its importance 
to us over the long haul. Yet, there are 
those who sell the United Nations short pre- 
cisely because of impatience and a lack of 
perspective. These people—when they look 
at international institutions—are either 
perfectionists or nihilists. They apparently 
want the millennium right now or nothing 
at all. 

We need to dispense with both the dark 
glasses of the cynics and the rose-colored 
glass of the stargazers—to look at the United 
Nations through the clear lenses of what it 
really is in the world as it really is. We 
need to make a hardheaded assessment of 
the United Nations and Its value to us as 
Americans. We need to appreciate its im- 
perfections without losing sight of its im- 
portance. We need to direct our energies at 

it work better, at using it intelli- 
gently and imaginatively as an important 
instrument for our foreign policy. 

Let me admit at the outset that the 
United Nations has not been able to live 
up to the expectations which many people 
had when it was launched in 1945. Cer- 
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tainly these expectations were far above 
what could reasonably be expected of any 
human institution in the relatively short 
span of 8 years. Certainly some of the sup- 
positions underlying the United Nations, 
such as the expectation that the great powers 
would act in concert to preserve the peace, 
have proved ill-founded. But I suggest that 
this is much less the fault of the instrument 
than of the states who assumed solemn 
responsibilities for making the instrument 
work effectively. I cannot conceive of any 
changes in the language of the charter, for 
example, which would have prevented the 
Soviet Union from using its power to pro- 
mote its foreign policy goals of weakening 
the democratic world and seeking to extend 
its dominion—that decision was made in 
the Kremlin and not in the halls of the 
United Nations. 

This is part of the difficult context in 
which the United Nations has been forced 
to work. It has borne the responsibilities of 
keeping world peace even though its ca- 
pacity to do this job has been badly under- 
mined by the defection of a powerful ele- 
ment of the police force which was supposed 
to have been at its disposal. So we do need 
perspective to appreciate both the limita- 
tions and the capabilities of the United Na- 
tions in the realistic context of a turbulent 
world. 

Now, there are guidelines which will help 
us cut through the superficiality of today's 
headlines to gain realistic perspective about 
the United Nations. 

First, the United Nations is essential. It 
was born of, and is, sheer necessity. It is 
the latest step in the evolution of interna- 
tional organizations which began about a 
century ago. These organizations developed, 
not because foreign offices were filled with 
stargazers, but because they were filled with 
hardheaded realists who found that it was 
practically advantageous for nations to work 
together on such common problems as the 
control of epidemics, improvement of postal 
services, etc. The European states, for ex- 
ample, began to collaborate on health and 
quarantine measures in the mid-19th cen- 
tury because the spread of plagues and epi- 
demics was a common danger to them all— 
because germs simply would not respect na- 
tional frontiers. As the world grew smaller, 
the demonstrable need for regular channels 
of international action spawned more inter- 
national agencies. And each of these de- 
veloped because it made more sense for 
nations to work through international in- 
stitutions than to work separately on com- 
mon problems. 

One of the best tests of need Is to ask the 
¢ynic which United Nations activity he would 
do without. What plagues or epidemics 
which the United Nations has prevented 
would he let spread unchecked? Would he, 
for example, have preferred no United Na- 
tions action on the serious cholera epidemic 
in Egypt in 1947—when previous such epi- 
demics had many times swept out of the 
Middle East to envelop Europe in black deaths 
which killed far more people than wars? 
Which of the hungry, homeless, and illiterate 
millions would the cynic see abandoned to 
despair and to communism? Which of our 
allies in the United Nations would he prefer 
to do without? 

The hard fact is that if we didn't have the 
United Nations, the American people would 
be demanding that we create it—right now. 

Second, the United Nations works for our 
best interests. The objectives of the United 
Nations and of United States foreign policy 
are virtually identical. We are both striving 
for a peaceful, secure, free, and prosperous 
world. Now this is not an accident—for we 
took the lead in establishing the United 
Nations, and our own ideas and ideals were 
written into its charter. It is important to 
remember that we did this because the bitter 
experience of American involvement in two 
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World Wars proved that we could not escape 
international responsibilities, Staying out 
of the League of Nations did not keep us 
out of World War II. In fact, there is con- 
siderable evidence to suggest that if we 
had played a positive role in the League of 
Nations we might never have needed to send 
American boys to die on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy and Iwo Jima. 

Not only are the objectives of the United 
Nations and of the United States the same, 
but the activities of the United Nations run 
along the same lines as our activities. What- 
ever our temporary frustrations, we should 
not overlook the fact that we have consist- 
ently received the overwhelming support of 
the non-Soviet bloc members of the United 
Nations on thousands of ballots over the 
past 7 years—on an average of 45 to 50 
votes against 5 of the Soviet bloc. Now, I 
could understand misgivings about whether 
the United Nations is good for the United 
States if we were in the minority or if there 
were some sort of even split between support 
of our policies and of Soviet policies. But 
the fact is that our own policies on major 
issues haye been considerably strengthened 
in impact as a result of strong support from 
other United Nations members. Take the 
question of Chinese Communist representa- 
tion in the United Nations for example, Our 
position has been upheld by the majority of 
United Nations members in more than 150 
separate votes in various United Nations 
bodies, Take Korea as another example. Our 
support so consistently numbered 55 out 
of the 60 member nations that the 5 Soviet 
bloc members desperately sought to con- 
coct issues on which they hoped to be out- 
voted by a slightly smaller majority. 

Where else could the free world haye been 
so firmly cemented together? What other 
means could we have used to promote friend- 
ships, agreements, and alliances with sọ 
many other countries on so many matters? 
Could we indeed have exercised world leader- 
ship at all effectively in the vacuum left by 
the absence of the only world organization? 
Would even the most short-sighted cynic like 
to see a headline reading: “United Nations 
Dissolved; United States Stands Alone"? 

The hard fact is that if we didn't have 
the United Nations the American people to- 
day would be desperately seeking the same 
pattern of political support which we have 
been enjoying for 7 years. 

Third, the United Nations does work ef- 
fectively. Many of its programs produce 
results which could not be otherwise ob- 
tained; some of them produce greater re- 
sults at less cost than even we ourselves 
could bring about. In technical assistance, 
for example, the United Nations is in a posi- 
tion to tap the skills of the whole world 
instead of just one country. Even though 
we have tremendous know-how here in 
America, we'd be hard-pressed to provide 
many Arctic fisherles experts or coffee grow- 
ing specialists. Our technical assistance 
dollars go farther in the United Nations 
program because they are matched by con- 
tributions from many other countries, And 
our aid channeled through the United Na- 
tions is free of political connotations—it is 
not susceptible to resentment and fears of 
imperialism on the part of sensitive and 
suspicious countries abroad. 

Shold we kiss off this type of help, and 
try to carry the whole load ourselves? 
Should we pay heavier taxes so that we can 
run our own show without bothering with 
foreign currencies? Should we take more 
of our experts from our own factories, 
mines and farms instead of working with 
foreigners? 

The hard fact is that if we didn't have 
the United Nations, the American people 
would be demanding much the same sort 
of means for mobilizing foreign skills and 
moneys to help other people to help them- 
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selves toward greater economic and political 
stability. 

Fourth, the United Nations has made en- 
couraging progress in dealing with ite most 
dificult problem—the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. Some peo- 
ple, understandably critical of the United 
Nations effort in Korea, have overlooked the 
fact that the United Nations was not de- 
signed originaliy to take collective action 
against the interests of any great power. 
The expecation at San Francisco was that 
either the great powers would cooperate, or 
that their failure to do so would leave the 
United Nations powerless in case of aggres- 
sion launched or sponsored by one of the 
great powers. But Korea was such an ag- 
gression—and the United Nations, far from 
being powerless, met the challenge because 
it was in our interests and its interests to 
stop aggression the first time it occurred. 
If we had let the Republic of Korea go un- 
der, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the Communist leaders would have been so 
emboldened to try and try again that we 
eventually would have been forced to fight 
on a much larger scale and much closer to 
our own shores. 

Now the United Nations did not provide us 
all the support we had a right to expect in 
Korea. But the support it did provide was 
by no means insignificant. The fact that 
15 other United Nations members contrib- 
uted the equivalent of two divisions to the 
fighting in Korea saved many American 
lives, and a great deal more money than we 
have paid to the United Nations. If we had 
been forced to provide these two divisions 
ourselves, even at the World War II cost of 
$600 million a year, it would have dwarfed 
our annual contribution of $13 million to 
the United Nations proper. Some 45 other 
nations joined us in the United Nations 
strategic embargo which denied critical war 
materials to the Communist aggressors in 
Korea. And finally, all the non-Soviet bloc 
members of the United Nations endorsed 
the United Nations action in Korea—a 
unanimity of political support which is 
unique in modern history. 

But this is not all that the United Na- 
tions contributed to our resistance of ag- 
gression in Korea. The fact that this was 
a United Nations rather than a United States 
action, the fact that the United Nations con- 
demned Communist aggression, put the 
whole operation on the basis of moral and 
political principle instead of simply Ameri- 
can self-interest. This made it completely 
impossible for the Communists to maintain 
that we were in Korea for imperialistic pur- 
poses. The fact that United Nations sol- 
diers of so many races, religions, and colors 
were in the battleline made it completely 
impossible for the Communists to maintain 
successfully that we were in Korea in a white 
man's attempt to dominate colored people 
and restore colonialism. And the fact that 
Philippine and Thal soldiers, along with the 
Republic of Korea troops, were in the battle- 
line with us kept it from being misinterpret- 
ed as a struggle between western and eastern 
peoples. 

Where else could we have achieved even 
those results? Would the Ethiopians, the 
Turks, the Colombians, and other peoples 
far removed from Korea have sent theif 
young men halfway around the world except 
for a United Nations cause? Would other 
countries have denied themselyes the profits 
of lucrative trade with the aggressors exce 
in the framework of a United Nations em- 
bargo? Would countries following a neu- 
tralist foreign policy have taken a political 
stand on our side outside the framework 
the United Nations? 

The hard fact ts that if we didn't have 
the United Nations, the American people 
would have sacrificed more and gained less 
in resisting an aggression we could not have 
ignored, 
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Most of these guidelines for a realistic ap- 
Praisal of the United Nations in the per- 
Spective of the long haul are reasonably well 
known to most Americans, But the United 
Nations, in many respects, is like an iceberg— 
Much of its activities are below the surface 
Of the daily headlines, and perhaps beyond 
the attention of busy people who, after all, 
have to make a living at other things. I want 
to take a look now at an area of United Na- 
tions activities which I think will add addi- 
tional perspective to our examination of this 
Young institution. 

There are such things as wars that don't 
happen. There are the conflicts which are 
Contained at the conference table and pre- 
vented from exploding on the battlefields. 

ere is scarcely any area of the world free 
Of deep-seated differences which could erupt 
into fighting if we did not have the United 
Nations machinery for containing, conciliat- 
ing, and medlating- conflicts. 

And this is precisely the machinery which, 
in large part, has made the difference between 
an era of uneasy peace and a chain of explo- 
Sions which most certainly would have spread 
into a third world war. 

The fact is that the United Nations is one 

Of the best insurance bargains for the Amer- 
ican people and for other free peoples. It 
has provided you, the American citizen, and 
your counterpart in other free countries with 
a unique combination of life insurance, 
health and accident insurance, business in- 
Surance, and fire insurance. As in the ma- 
jority of insurance investments, the holder 
Of the policy may not fully appreciate the 
Value of his insurance except in case of un- 
expected emergency or catastrophe, We may 
Bripe about paying the premiums, small as 
they may be, and in the case of the United 
Nations they work out to 16 cents annually 
Tor each of us, but it seems to me that these 
are pretty cheap premiums to prevent wars 
from happening or to stop the ones that do 
happen short of atomic catastrophe. 

There is a good deal of evidence to show 
that United Nations conciliation and medi- 
ation activities have saved many lives and 
Many billions of dollars as a result of effec- 
tive work in preventing dangerous situations 
from exploding into large-scale warfare. 

Let me give you three tangible examples 
ot how this United Nations peace insurance 
has worked in preventing catastrophes. 

are the cases brought into the United 
Nations concerning Palestine, Indonesia, 
and Kashmir. In each of these cases fight- 
ing had actually broken out and threatened 
to engulf millions of people and a consider- 
able number of countries—the loss of whose 
Triendship, land areas and vital natural re- 
Sources would have desperately threatened 
the United States and the rest of the free 
World. At the very least, these conflicts 
threatened to tear the free world apart in- 
ternally and pave the way for Communist 
expansion. At the most they might have 
triggered a third world war. 

Bringing these conflicts into the United 
Nations got them under control. There in 
the world forum, the majority of United 
Nations members were able to bring their 
Collective moral and political suasion to bear 
On the combatants. Even though United 
Nations resolutions in these cases were not 
backed up by armed forces ready to go to 
the scene of the conflict and separate the 
Combatants, they had such great moral force 
that they Influenced the combatants to stop 
their fighting and start talking—to remove 
the conflicts from the battlefield to the con- 
Terence table. The United Nations truce ne- 
§0tiators and conciliation missions then pro- 
Seeded to the field and brought about a 
long-term armistice in Palestine, a peace 
treaty and independence for Indonesia and 
& long-term ceasefire between India and 

over Kashmir. 

Now, one way of assessing the real value 
dt these United Nations peaceful settlement 
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activities is to ask what the cost would have 
been in money and blood if the United Na- 
tions had failed in these three cases. Even 
a partial estimate shows for the United States 
alone the economic cost of war or rebellion 
in these areas—excluding possible military 
intervention—would have totaled many bil- 
lions of dollars. 

For example, the failure of Indian man- 
ganese supplies in 1949 because of à spread 
of the Kashmir conflict would have reduced 
United States steel production by as much 
as one-third in 1949 and 1950—unless we 
had drawn heavily on our own strategic 
stockpile. The loss of Indonesian rubber 
supplies would have reduced American con- 
sumption levels from 20 to 35 percent for at 
least 2 or 3 years until we could have brought 
new synthetic capacity into operation. The 
cutting off of Indonesian tin supplies would 
have precluded additions to our strategic 
stockpile, or reduced our consumption to a 
World War II level. 

Aside from the higher costs of using sub- 
stitute materials, increases in rubber and 
tin prices would have cost United States 
industry and Government stockpiling au- 
thorities as much as $1.2 billion over 3 years. 
Capital outlays for additions to American 
synthetic rubber capacity to replace Indo- 
nesian crude would have cost $200 to $300 
million. As much as $100 million of direct 
American private investments could have 
been destroyed, and markets which absorbed 
$1.6 billion in American exports in 1949 
would have been jeopardized. 

Contrast these estimated costs of many 
billions of dollars with the actual overall 
cost of United Nations mediation work for 
a 5-year period—a total of 63 million in 
Kashmir; less than $1 million in Indonesia; 
and some 89 million in Palestine. And, of 
course, the United States only contributed a 
share of these overall costs. So, we paid a 
few millions to save billions. 

No matter how you look at it, this is good 
insurance—it is one of the best insurance 
bargains in the world—and it certainly is 
one of the best investments that we and 
other free peoples can make in our own lib- 
erty, security, and well-being. 

Tonight I have outlined certain guidelines 
for evaluating the United Nations in per- 
spective. I have sought to show some of the 
cases in which I think the United Nations 
has proved of value to the American people. 
Let me add a word about the need for pa- 
tience. Time is almost always a necessary 
factor in healing wounds and solving con- 
flicts. Of course time is not neutral—it pro- 
vides only the opportunity to exercise wis- 
dom and judgment on thorny problems. But 
we do ourselves grave disservice if we take 
the all or nothing approach—if we try to 
slug Our way through situations which can 
Only be treated effectively by more careful 
and subtle processes. Let us not get too 
impatient with the United Nations because, 
on many Occasions, It seems to do more talk- 
ing than acting. Let us not be so short- 
sighted as to criticize it as an endless de- 
bating society when our own experiences— 
from the New England town meetings to 
today's legislatures—show us that a good 
deal of talking is an essential prerequisite 
to action. Our task is not to do away with 
the talk but to help guide inescapable de- 
bates along the course which will do us and 
the United Nations the most good. 

If we can look at the United Nations with 
real perspective, and participate in it with 
patience and wisdom, I am fully convinced 
that it offers unique opportunities and real 
promise for helping us through the long haul 
to a far better world for ourselves and our 
children. As a human institution operated 
by human beings, let us recognize its weak- 
nesses, understand its inevitable limitations, 
but appreciate its value to everything we 
stand for, 
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Anniversary of Israeli Independence 
and United States Recognition Spot- 
lights Apparent Changes in American 
Policy in Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
on May 14, 1948, that the beleaguered 
State of Israel declared its independence, 
and it was on that very same day that 
President Truman announced American 
recognition of the new state and its gov- 
ernment, 

A wave of gratification swept over the 
United States that day, 6 years ago to- 
morrow, for the success of the brave peo- 
ple of little Israel in winning through to 
freedom and independence, following the 
path pioneered here in this country in 
1776. Our common interest in freedom 
and in democracy provided a kinship 
among the two nations and, in fact, 
among the people of Israel and free peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Israel has had a hard and rocky road 
to travel in these past 6 years—trying to 
absorb the hundreds of thousands of the 
persecuted and oppressed, the sick and 
lame, and halt and blind, the homeless 
and the stateless among Europe's sur- 
viving Jewish population into a tiny na- 
tion and into a nation under armed at- 
tack from hostile neighbors. 

During all of that difficult period, the 
people of the United States have ap- 
plauded their efforts. During most of 
that time the Government of the United 
States has reflected in its official policy 
the sentiment of Americans generally in 
favor of a secure Israel and a sound 
Israeli economy. 

In the list year and a half, however, 
we have seen a gradual change in em- 
phasis on the part of the State Depart- 
ment—a precipitate willingness to blame 
Israel for every border incident arising 
out of the tensions and undying hos- 
tility of the neighboring nations, a cater- 
ing to the politicians in those neighbor- 
ing nations whose primary objective has 
been for 6 years the destruction of 
Israel. 

This attitude, Mr. Speaker, disturbs 
me deeply. I know it disturbs many 
Americans of all religions. Constitu- 
ents of mine of the Jewish faith are par- 
ticularly conscious of the developing 
negativism of American official policy 
toward Israel, but they are not alone in 
that feeling. 

The State Department seems to think 
that arms aid extended to Near East 
nations dedicated to the destruction of 
Israel will not be used for any such 
aggressive purpose but will be used only 
for defense. What guaranties does it 
have of that? 

EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE WITH STATE 

DEPARTMENT 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
recently addressed an inquiry to Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith, 
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prior to his departure for Geneva, rais- 
ing several pertinent questions on this 
matter. My letter was prompted by the 
agreement of this Nation to extend arms 
aid to Iraq. 

The letter was as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1954, 
Hon. WALTER BEDELL SMITH, 
Acting Secretary of State, Department 
oj State, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: In the absence of Secretary 
Dulles, who is now in Geneva, I am address- 
ing this inquiry to you in the hope of 
obtaining a prompt explanation of the De- 
partment's position in regard to the ship- 
ment of arms and other military equipment 
to certain Middle East nations. 

Since the announcement Sunday of Amer- 
ican arms aid to Iraq, I have received numer- 
ous protests from residents of my congres- 
sional district that such a step will tend to 
increase not only the explosive tension in 
the Middle East but the dangers of renewed 
warfare. I am sure you agree that this 
country should not take any step which 
‘would encourage any of the Middle Eastern 
nations to precipitate a new outbreak in 
that troubled area. 

In view of this possibility, I should like 
to know— 

1. What steps, if any, have have been 

taken by the State Department to guarantee 
that arms aid extended to Iraq or others 
of the Arab States surrounding Israel, pre- 
sumably to deter Communist aggression, will 
not be used instead to support renewed 
aggression against Israel? 
. 2. What steps, if any, have been taken 
by the State Department to urge these same 
nations finally to abandon the continued 
state of war they have maintained in re- 
gard to Israel, and to agree to conferences 
and negotiations leading to a peace treaty 
and to a state of real peace? 

3. What does the Department 
foresee for the solution of Near East ten- 
sions and warlike incidents through diplo- 
matic procedures as between Israel and her 
antagonistic neighbors? 

4. What value to United States foreign- 
policy objectives exists in the extension of 
arms aid to nations which maintain as their 
primary national objective the destruction 
of a democracy in their midst which is not 
only friendly to the United States but which 
won its independence largely as a result 
of the United States intercession? 

Your answers to these questions would be 
deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, 


Following, Mr. Speaker, is the an- 
swer I have received from the State 
Department: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 5, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Grananan: I refer to your letter 
of April 28, 1954, concerning the Depart- 
ment's position in regard to the shipment 
of arms to certain middle-eastern states, 
Under Secretary Smith, to whom the letter 
Was addressed, has now departed for Geneva. 

The present dangerous weakness in the 
defensive capabilities of the Near East con- 
stitutes a direct threat to the security of 
the United States and of the free world. 
Authority to take steps to improve this sit- 
uation was granted by the last Congress in 
a new authorization (sec. 202 (b)) contained 
in the Mutual Security Act of 1953, and in 
Public Law 218, appropriating funds for 
military assistance to the Near East. 

I should like to make the following spe- 
cific comments with regard to the first ques- 
tion raised in your letter concerning steps 
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taken by the Department of State to guar- 
antee that arms aid extended to Iraq will not 
be used against Israel: 

‘Should there be developments in the Near 
East showing that the policies of any gov- 
ernment in that area receiving our military 
aid are no longer based on consideration of 
legitimate self-defense, the United States 
Government would immediately reassess not 
only its aid program, but its basic policy to- 
ward the countries concerned. On February 
25, 1954, President Eisenhower said, in con- 
nection with the announcement of grant 
United States military assistance to Pakistan, 
that “if our ald to any country * * * is mis- 
used and directed against another in aggres- 
sion I will undertake immediately, in ac- 
cordance with my constitutional authority, 
appropriate action both within and without 
the U. N. to thwart such aggression. I would 
also consult with the Congress on further 
steps.” The attitude of the President in this 
matter is consistent with the position taken 
jointly by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France on May 25, 1950, re- 
garding the supply of arms and war materiel 
to the Arabs and Israel. The Tripartite Dec- 
laration of that date provides, inter alia, that 
“The three Governments, should they find 
that any of these states was preparing to 
violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, 
consistently with their obligations as mem- 
bers of the United Nations, immediately take 
action, both within and outside the United 
Nations, to prevent such violation.” 

The decision to grant military assistance 
to Iraq was not taken suddenly or without 
careful consideration. Any effective plan for 
the defense of the Middle East must involve 
Iraq, which is strategically located with ref- 
erence to the important Persian Gulf area 
and is on the pathway from the Caucasus to 
the eastern Mediterranean. The under- 
standing recently concluded between the 
United States and Iraq was the result of a 
request from the Government of Iraq made 
in March 1953. Under this understanding, 
which conforms to the requirements of the 
Mutual Security Act, the Government of 
Iraq agrees not to undertake any act of ag- 
gession against any other state and that the 
aid furnished will be used solely to main- 
tain internal security and to provide for its 
legitimate self-defense. Included in the 
understanding is a provision that “assistance 
will be provided subject to the provisions of 
applicable legislative authority and will be 
related in character, timing and amount to 
international development in the area.” 

With regard to your second question as to 
steps which have been taken to encourage 
negotiations leading to a peace treaty and 
to a state of real peace between Israel and 
the Arab States: 

The United States has endeavored to foster 
the establishment of stable conditions along 
the borders and to encourage a peaceful ad- 
justment of relations between the Arab 
States and Israel. The United States has 
joined repeatedly in the United Nations de- 
Iiberations toward this end and have taken 
diplomatic action outside of the United Na- 
tions as well. The United States will con- 
tinue to contribute as best it can to efforts 
to bring harmony to the area. However, the 
primary responsibility for bringing about an 
enduring settlement of Near East problems 
lies with the governments of the states con- 
cerned. In order to achieve such a settle- 
ment, both Israel and the Arab States will 
have to modify their present attitudes. It is 
hoped the current Security Council discus- 
sions will bring about such cooperation and 
produce a strengthening of the armistice con- 
trol machinery of the United Nations. 

With regard to your third question con- 
cerning the prospects for the solution of 
Near East tensions through diplomatic pro- 
cedures: 

A sober analysis of the history of the Arab- 
Israel dispute makes it evident that the prob- 
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ability of an early and formal settlement is 
extremely remote. The solution of this dis- 
pute does not lie in the direct approach by 
outside powers, but rather in a step-by-step 
reduction of tensions in an effort to create 
conditions under which a comprehensive 
peace might be established. The United 
States will continue to encourage the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere in which long-term 
solutions would be constructively examined. 

With regard to your fourth question con- 
cerning the value to the United States of a 
program of arms ald to the Middle East: 

The Department believes that it is in the 
interest of the United States to take such 
measures as it can to promote the defense 
capabilities and the internal security of the 
Near East area while at the same time taking 
all possible precautions to insure that the 
arms supplied will be used for the purposes 
for which they are intended. In this area, 
as in other areas, the Department considers 
that it would be unrealistic and dangerous 
to defer preparations for security pending 
final solutions to all disputes which may 
exist among States in the area. The provi- 
sions of arms to both Italy and Yugoslavia 
notwithstanding the Trieste dispute as well 
as the granting of military assistance to 
Pakistan and our willingness sympatheti- 
cally to consider a similar request from India 
notwithstanding the Kashmir issue, might be 
cited in this connection, Notwithstanding 
the fear and resentment felt toward Israel by 
the Arab States, the Department does not 
believe that the destruction of Israel is the 
primary national objective of these states or 
that they possess the intention or capability 
of adopting a policy of military aggression 
against Israel. 

Sincerely yours, 
'THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
SOLUTION IN A STEP-BY-STEP REDUCTION OF 
TENSIONS 

It will be seen from this reply, Mr. 
Speaker and from the statements made 
recently by Henry A. Byroade, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Af- 
fairs, that our State Department takes 
a position of exaggerated neutralism if 
not disguised anti-Israel bias in the Near 
Eastern situation. 

This paragraph in the letter from AS- 
sistant Secretary Thruston B. Morton is 
particularly interesting: 

A sober analysis of the history of the Arab- 
Israel dispute makes it evident that the 
probability of an early and formal settlement 
is extremely remote. The solution of this 
dispute does not le in the direct approach 
by outside powers, but rather in a step by- 
step reduction of tensions in an effort to 
create conditions under which a comprehen- 
sive peace might be established, The United 
States will continue to encourage the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere in which long-term 
solutions would be constructively examined- 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we are not 
contributing to a step-by-step reduction 
of tensions by sending arms to nations 
anxious to destroy Israel—nations which 
need economic help rather than military 
help if they are to overcome their envy 
of industrious Israel and raise the stand- 
ard of living of their own people. It is 
hard to see how all the arms and equip- 
ment in the world could enable Iraq, for 
instance, to withstand a Soviet attack 
without help from the rest of the free 
world. If the Red army is going to move 
in that direction, taking the risk of pre- 
cipitating world war, would the rest of 
the world expect Iraq to hold the 
off alone? 


1954 
Tax Reduction and a Balanced Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following: 

Our goal of a balanced budget will be 

achieved only by cutting Federal expendi- 
tures below their current level. Unques- 
tionably, this can be done. However, this 
is only one-half of the coin. The other 
half is a program of gradual tax reduction, 
Particularly for individual income taxpay- 
ers. This is necessary because, as Govern- 
Ment spending declines, individual spend- 
ing must increase if the economy is to be 
kept at a high level. Individuals must be 
allowed to retain a larger share of their 
earnings through a sound tax-reduction 
program. 
Advocates. of high taxes often ignore the 
fact that high tax rates do not necessarily 
mean high tax yields. No matter how high 
tax rates may be, tax yields will be low unless 
the economy of the country is in high gear. 
A tax program should be designed to in- 
Crease economic activity. If it is so de- 
Signed, tax yields will remain at a high 
level, even though rates are lowered. This 
fact is demonstrated by our experience from 
1921 to 1929. 

Individual income-tax rates were reduced 
six times during the 1920's. A comparison 
of the first two tables annexed hereto shows 
that the cuts in Individual income-tax rates 
made during the years from 1921 to 1929 
did not result in a net loss of revenue. Dur- 
ing each of those years not only was the 
budget balanced but there was a substantial 
surplus, 

Let us take the case of an individual tax- 
Payer, married and with two dependents. 
From 1921 to 1929 his effective tax rate was 
reduced from 1.4 percent to one-tenth of 
1 percent if he made $5,000 a year, from 5.3 
percent to four-tenths of 1 percent if he 
made $10,000, from 18.3 percent to 8.3 per- 
cent if he made $50,000, and from 31.1 per- 
cent to 14.9 percent if he made $100,000. 


Despite these tax cuts, revenues (on a lia- k 


bility basis) from Individual income taxes 
increased from $719,387,106 in 1921 to $1,001,- 
938,147 in 1929—an increase of about 30 
Percent. A similar percentage increase 
would bring in about 69 billion of additional 
tax yields today. 

Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon 
Was well aware of the fact that prosperity 
(with attendant high tax ylelds) may be pro- 
moted by a sound tax-reduction program. 
For example, economic conditions in 1923 
Were similar to those in 1953. Business had 
Started out well at the beginning of the year 
and then had declined; 1923 was classified 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
Search as “prosperity, recession.” Mellon 
Predicted that prosperity could be main- 
tained it taxes were cut, and his recommen- 
dation was followed early in 1924. Mellon's 
Prediction proved correct. Production which 
had fallen during the first half of 1924 rap- 
idly recovered tn the second half; 1924 was 
Classified by the Bureau of Economic Re- 
Search as “mild depression, revival.“ It will 
be noted that tax revenues from individual 
income-tax payers (on a lability basis) were 
$661,666,133 in 1923. In 1924 they had al- 
ready increased to 6704, 265.390. Thereafter, 
despite comparatively large tax cuts, they 
Continued to increase until they had passed 
the billion mark, 
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It is significant that during the period 
from 1921 to 1929, when these tax policies 
were in effect, the national income increased 
from $69.5 billion to $83.3 billion. (See 
table III.) 

The conclusion which the experience of the 
1920's compels is that judicious cuts in in- 
dividual income tax rates have the effect 
of increasing the prosperity of the Nation, 
and that it is primarily the level of pròs- 
perity which determines tax yields, and not 
tax rates, 

In comparing our present situation with 
the 1920's it should be further borne in mind 
that today our tax rates in the high brack- 
ets are not designed primarily for revenue 
Purposes, but are the legacy of the social 
philosophies of the New Deal and Fair Deal. 

This is demonstrated by the fact that 
if tax rates were reduced from the present 
maximum of 91 percent to a maximum of 
50 percent the revenue loss (estimated by 
mathematical projection) would barely ex- 
ceed $1 billion out of almost $30 billion 
collected from individual income taxpayers. 

It would seem to be unquestionable that 
tax-rate cuts today would have an even 
more beneficial effect on the economy than 
they had in the 1920's when taxes, even 
in the highest -brackets, were a relatively 
light burden. 


TABLE I 


Level of net income 


Taste III. National income 
[Billions of dollars] 


3838333882 
-n 


Coal Areas Need Federal Aid Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial; 
Coal. Anras NEED FEDERAL Am Now 


With 150,000 miners unemployed and the 
plight of Pennsylvania's coal regions getting 
worse day by day, the need of prompt Goy- 
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ernment action in the matter has become 
increasingly urgent. 

Community leaders in the hard coal coun- 
ties, which have a population of more than 
1 million persons, have made it clear at 
Washington that they are not seeking any 
Federal handouts. What they want for the 
people, now suffering because of the sick- 
ness of the coal industry, is the opportunity 
to be gainfully employed. 

They believe the Government can help 
them achieve that reasonable goal, and they 
have backed up their belief with a number of 
suggestions which were placed before Presi< 
dent Eisenhower on Tuesday. 

The President's evident concern with the 
problem is encouraging. He had discussed 
it on Monday at a meeting with Senator 
Durr, which was the prelude to the larger 
conference the following day, attended by 
Senator Martin, Governor Fine, a number 
of congressmen from this State and repre- 
sentatives of the coal industry, the miners’ 
union and the Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commission, 

The President was described afterward as 
very responsive to the proposals submitted 
to him for rehabilitation of the coal regions, 

These were mainly concerned with the an- 
thracite areas, but they could, with certain 
exceptions, be applied also to meeting the 
equally grave problems in the soft coal areas. 

Among the suggestions were transfer of 
certain Federal agencies to the coal regions; 
use of Federal road funds to finance con- 
struction in the area, thereby absorbing sur- 
plus workers; use of abandoned mine work- 
ings for defense storage purposes; assign- 
ment of future Federal military and civil 
installations to the coal regions; a refores- 
tation program to restore natural resources 
of lumber to a region that once provided 
wood and wood products; Federal clearance 
of the Lehigh Valley flood project and re- 
study of the Susquehanna River Authority 
project; consideration of coal counties in the 
development program in the field of atomic 
energy, and expansion of Government re- 
search on the use of anthracite in metallur- 
gical fields, 

In addition, at the prior meeting between 
Mr. Eisenhower and Senator Durr, the plan 
to export large quantities of hard and soft 
coal to Europe was discussed. 

If there has been any puzzlement in Wash- 
ington as to precisely how the Government 
might come to the rescue of the depressed 
coal areas and their people, the numerous 
Suggestions made at the two conferences 
should put an end to it, Some of these pro- 
posals may turn out to be impracticable; but 
most of them need only the weight of admin- 
istration endorsement to become effective, 
with unquestionably large benefits. 

It has been the misfortune of the coal re- 
gions to be dependent for many years upon 
a one-industry economy, The decline of the 
coal industry has been due to a number of 
factors, including the stiff competition from 
other fuels, and the labor strife and suc- 
cessive strikes fomented by John L. Lewis. 
But the consequences of that decline have 
been disastrous to tens of thousands of 
Pennsylvanians, who are out of work or 
whose income has been diminished because 
of lowered coal production. 

Senator Martin told newsmen following 
the meeting with the President that “we are 
going to get results.” Not only those imme- 
diately concerned will hope so, but all other 
Pennsylvanians who see the prosperity and 
welfare of their State threatened by the 
continuing distress in the coal counties. 

There should no longer be any question at 
Washington whether the Government should 
help in this crisis but only how it may help 
in the most practical fashion. With the 
President displaying active sympathy in the 
matter, positive action should no longer be 
delayed. 
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The Sandstone Creek Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
and enclosure from Mr. Elmer T. Peter- 
son, of the Oklahoma Publishing Co.: 

THe DALY OKLAHOMAN- 
OKLAHOMA Crry TIMES, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 10, 1954. 
Hon. Howard S. 


MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frienp: Many thanks for your letters. 

I thought you would surely be interested 
in a letter I wrote to Dwight Payton today. 
It is self-explanatory, but if there are any 
detalls you would like, I will be glad to supply 
them. 

Sincerely yours, 

ELMER T. PETERSON. 


May 10, 1954. 
Mr. DWIGHT PAYTON, 
Overbrook, Kans. 

Drar DwicHT: Your letter of May 7 just 
came to me, as I was out on a trip Friday 
afternoon and Saturday, getting the upper 
Washita story at first hand. 

Anyone who says that the Sandstone Creek 
flood overfiowed the spilways is a lar or 
grossly ignorant, because the official facts 
and figures completely disprove any such 
allegation. 

Before going into the amazingly favorable 
data, I will mention what I presume to be 
the fallacious basis of what you report hav- 
ing come from the Army engineers’ office. 

The SCS men were right with us all the 
time, giving us technical facts and figures, 
and they are always very conscientious and, 
as you well know, never overstate their case. 

Near the mouth of Sandstone Creek there 
is a crooked channel, clogged with logs. The 
completion of the project includes rectifying 
this channel. They have been unable to do 
this, due to chronic shortage of funds, so 
when the 10-inch cloudburst came down 
the Washita River from above the Sand- 
stone project, as described in the news 
stories, there was slight flooding of the bot- 
tomland at the mouth of the creek, due 
to the combined backwater action of the 
Washita River itself and the clogging I 
mentioned. We crossed the Sandstone only 
half a dozen miles above its confluence with 
the Washita, and it was plainly evident that 
the water had not filled the creek more than 
half full. I have photographs plainly show- 
ing this. If you have a map of the Stand- 
stone project you will note that there is 
quite a stretch of the creek, beginning at its 
mouth, where no detention dams could be 
placed at the mouths of the small tributary 
creeks, so One would naturally expect a cer- 
tain amount of runoff to produce trouble at 
the mouth. But even so, the whole water- 
shed project did its work so well that there 
wouldn't have been any overflowing of the 
Sandstone Creek bank had it not been for 
the congestion noted above. The whole set- 
up did the job far better than any of us ex- 
pected. L. L. Males, president of the Secu- 
rity State Bank, Cheyenne, Okla. (former 
president of the Oklahoma Bankers Asso- 
ciation) knows the whole backward 
and forward, being highly active in the dis- 
trict conservation setup, and he says that 
the entire cloudburst was worse than the 
one which occurred on the Sandstone Creek 
in 1934, when a 14-inch rain fell within 1 
day, because the storm area was twice as 
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large. The 1934 flood did a vast amount of 
damage all the way down the Washita 
River, drowning several persons and de- 
stroying crops, property, and bridges. So 
the flood of April 29 would have done more 
damage than the one in 1934 if it had not 
been for the great load taken off the flood 
by the Sandstone Creek project. On the 
Sandstone watershed figures show that the 
total rainfall within 2-day period was more 
than 6 inches, of which about 4 inches or 
more fell during the same period that the 
10-inch cloudburst hit the top of the water- 
shed, west of the Sandstone area and over 
into Texas. It was said that in one spot 
in Texas there were 12 inches. Yet we found 
by traveling over the area from Sandstone 
down to Clinton that there was no appre- 
ciable flood around Clinton, and the flooding 
above that area was not great, and was 
caused entirely by water coming from un- 
treated subwatersheris. 

We inspected several of the detention 
dams, at least half a dozen. As you know, 
the engineering calculations are made so 
that each reservoir is built in proporton to 
watershed area, the bigger the watershed, the 
bigger the reservoir. So I assume that these 
dams were typical. On No. 16 the water was 
still coming out of the drawdown pipe from 
drop inlet, after 6 days. Here it was easy to 
see where the high-water mark was, and it 
was not more than 18 inches above the then 
level, and not more than 2 feet above the per- 
manent pool. That means that the flood-pool 
of the dam (above the permanent pool) had 
not held more than a very small fraction of 
capacity. I would judge the flood pool at its 
highest was not more than one-fifteenth or 
one-twentieth full. 

Not a single 1 of the 24 detention dams 
had its flood pool filled. Not a single one 
of them had water running over the spillway. 
All of them could have taken a far larger 
amount of water than what came into them 
as runoff. They performed perfectly. And 
because they performed perfectly, Sandstone 
Creek was held very easily within its banks 
all the way down, until it reached the mouth 
area, and then a alight overflow developed 
purely because of the abnormal conditions I 
related, and not because any of the deten- 
tion dams had failed to do its job properly. 
In fact they surpassed all expectations and 
everybody was delighted except the Army 
engineers, who wanted to see the project fall, 
and who, apparently, have tried to pick up 


some irrelevant detail and make it appear 


to be an argument against the SCS program. 

Among the people who made the trip were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Peters (producers of 
the Tuttle Creek Story), L. L. Males, former 
president of the Oklahoma Bankers Asso- 
ciation; Jess Dewees, chairman of the Upper 
Washita Conservation District and the 
pioneer watershed flood control man of Okla- 
homa, a farmer; Curtis Murphy, a big farmer 
and conseryationtst of Clinton area; Glenn 
Beecham of the Clinton regional SCS office; 
Alvin Clement, regional conservationist; Pete 
Ottinger, Work Unit Conservationist at Clin- 
ton; Harold Dedrick, farm department man- 
ager of WKY radio and TV, Oklahoma City 
(a former county agent who has wide ex- 
perience and background). They will all 
substantiate what I have said. All are high- 
ly enthusiastic about the Sandstone project 
and the one at Clinton, especially. That is 
the one where the city of Clinton gets its 
water supply from a small 10-mile square 
subwatershed (Little Monument Creek), by 
reason of insoak produced by conservation 
treatment, without help from detention 
dams. We inspected that earlier in the day 
and saw the incredible sight of a good flow 
of crystal-clear water coming down that 
creek, from springs replenished by conserva- 
tion treatment, though the past 28 months 
have been the dryest in its history, and that 
same creek had been dry in the 1930 era be- 
cause of the drought that was not as great as 
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that of 1952-53. In other words, the Clinton 
people are now depending for their supply 
on water that fell on this little subwatershed 
prior to 1952. The indexes of prosperity on 
that subwatershed are also very conspicuous, 
by comparison with adjacent watersheds, 

You are at liberty to quote as you like from 
the foregoing. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER T, PETERSON. 


Federal Pay Increases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include my statement before 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service urging Federal pay in- 
creases: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am pleased to appear before the 
committee on behalf of our loyal Federal 
employees who I believe to be most deserving 
of a substantial increase in compensation. 

The Federal employees in my district in 
Los Angeles County, Calif., have consist- 
ently felt the pressure of increased living 
costs and it is, indeed, difficult for them to 
provide their families with the bare neces- 
sities of living. As you all know, it Is neces- 
sary for many of such employees to seek out- 
side employment in order to properly care for 
their families. From the letters I have re- 
ceived from my constituents, and to my own 
personal knowledge, there are numerous 
hardship cases among our Federal employees 
due to the present inadequate wage scale. 
Of course, this means that the lower bracket 
employees are feeling the pressure the 
hardest. 

The testimony before the committee for 
several years past has established the fact 
that it would rquire between a 20- and 25- 
percent salary increase to bring the Federal 
employees’ income up to a rate paralleling 
the increased cost of living. 

There are many bills pending before the 
committee proposing various increases for 
Federal employees. I have always supported 
reasonable and just benefits for the em- 
ployees of our Federal service, and I am again 
most anxious to see them treated justly, 
and I hope that the committee in Its wisdom, 
will decide on an adequate increase which 
will enable these employees to meet their 
necessary obligations and save something 
for the future. 

We all know that the Government is con- 
tinuously losing employees to private indus- 
try where they secure wages more in line 
with the increased cost of living. It is to 
the distinct advantage of the Federal Gov- 
ernment not only to seek and obtain the best 
qualified persons but to retain their services 
wherever possible, It is Just good business 
to do so. The turnover in this service has 
reached a starting proportion due entirely, 
in my opinion, to the inadequancy and unat- 
tractiveness of the Federal pay scale and the 
working conditions. The process of con- 
stantly training new employees certainly 
does not increase the efficiency of the Fed- 
eral service, in which we have all taken 
such just pride throughout the years. 

In my Judgment, a pay ralse is long over- 
due for our deserving Federal employees and 
I trust the committee will promptly and 
favorably report a substantial increase in 
their compensation, 


1954 
The Geneva Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Daily Mirror of May 3, 1954, which in- 
Cludes a reference to my proposed 
amendment to the Armed Forces appro- 
Priation bill dealing with troop commit- 
ments abroad: 

THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


It is already clear that the Geneva Con- 
ference, from an American standpoint, is a 
failure, John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is returning to the United States; Gen. 
Walter B. Smith, Under Secretary, has gone 
Over to represent us. 

The Geneva Conference was called to set- 
tle the Korean problem by a political agree- 
ment. That is no longer the main issue. 
Now the Indochina situation looms larger 
than a Korean settlement. 

On both issues the United States stands 
Isolated. John Foster Dulles fights to keep 
allles for our country; he labors to prevent 
isolation from becoming a fixed condition. 
But it does not look as though he might 
Succeed, 

“Isolationism” is a bad word in American 
parlance. It has been developed into a cam- 
Paign issue and our children in the schools 
have been taught that nothing can be more 
horrible than an isolationist. 

But now we have become isolated against 
Our wishes. Our Secretary of State goes to 
Geneva to find that his country has no allies; 
that France wants the United States to take 
Over the Indochina war but will make no 
Concessions to American opinion; that Great 
Britain will not join in such an enterprise, 
Will not even send a token force such as she 
sent to Korea. 

The British are utilizing Geneva to cater 
to the master of Chinese intrigue, Premier 
Chou En-lai of Red China, trained in Moscow, 
more orthodoxly Marxist than Malenkov, a 
hater of the United States and Great Britain 
and all other so-called white men. The 
British may end up with some kind of trade 
deal at the expense of the United States. 
So antagonistic to the United States has 
British public opinion become that it is even 
Possible that Winston Churchill can win a 
Political victory by a deal with Red China 
&gainst the United States. 

France wants a partition of Indochina be- 
tween France and the Soviet Universal State, 
A sort of 38th parallel, based on a truce. In 
a word, France wants peace, no matter how 
temporary, at any price, Otherwise, France 
desires that the United States take over this 
War, and that would mean to take it over 

ne, 

There is no question but that the Eisen- 
hower administration would like to solve 
this problem by taking on the Indochina 
War and fighting it to a finish. Such a con- 
clusion must be reached from the Nixon 
Off-the-record speech. It was, when finally 
Published, the most honest presentation of 

rican policy on this subject we have 
yet had. It was a speech which was ob- 
viously designed to give our allies notice of 
What the American Government hoped to do, 

But American public opinion is antagonis- 
tic to sending huge numbers of American 
boys to be slaughtered in Indochina or to 
die there of tropical diseases. Therefore, the 
administration hems and haws and tries it 

way today and that way tomorrow. The 
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American people are not convinced that 
America’s best interests will be served by the 
Indochina war. 

An excellent example of this uncertainty 
was the 2-day debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives over the issue of the use of troops 
in overseas wars. Representative FREDERIC 
R. COUDERT, JR, introduced a measure to 
forbid the President to engage freely in war 
without consulting Congress, except in in- 
stances covered by existing treaties, and for 
immediate defense from attack. The Presi- 
dent had said that he would not make war 
without consulting Congress, 

It would therefore seem that the Presi- 
dent's views and Covupert’s views are identi- 
cal. It was expected that the Coudert pro- 
posal would pass, as most Representatives, 
Republican and Democratic, favored the 
Coudert resolution. Then the Republican 
leadership got busy to oppose any limitation 
on the powers of the President. Their argu- 
ment was that in this ticklish situation the 
President must have a free hand. 

The Republican leadership maintains a 
fixed policy of always opposing any limita- 
tion upon the powers of the President. The 
Republicans are placed in an awkward posi- 
tion because they had attacked Harry Tru- 
man for an abuse of power in precisely the 
same kind of situation where they now de- 
mand freedom of action for Eisenhower. 
They criticized Truman for going into war 
without authority from Congress. 

It looks as though the United States might 
face the alternatives at Geneva of accepting 
the role of an isolated nation, or of bowing 
to the demands of Chou En-lai, or of getting 
out with as much dignity as possible. World 
leadership has at last run the circle to 
isolation. 


Unfair to the Poor Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Record today a letter from a cor- 
respondent in Andover, N. Y., with 
respect to the inequity of our social- 
security system as it now operates: 

ANDOVER, N. Y., April 1, 1954, 
Representative OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The social-security system as it 
stands is very unfair to the poor man, who 
has labored hard and continuously ever since 
social security was put into effect, but has 
not been allowed to contribute to lt. In my 
own case, I have been a laborer in the high- 
way division of the State of New York from 
1936 to 1952. The State did not give social- 
security rights until 1954. I worked until 
I was 78 years old, because the older men 
were the best workers and they were allowed 
to work. We never received time and a half 
for overtime and wages were very small. No 
chance for anything but a mere living, in 
hopes of gaining social security. I worked 
all through the war, keeping roads ready and 
sanded at all hours of the night, working by 
hand, as there was no machinery as there is 
now. The soldiers were granted soclal-secu- 
rity credits for their time spent in the Army. 
Why not us soldiers here at home, who kept 
things moving to them? I think the Fed- 
eral Government should rectify this neglect. 
I had an operation for cataract of one eye 
and used up my savings fast; now there is 
a cataract in the other eye and my sight is 
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totally gone. My wife is totally deaf. Yet 
we have tolive. They are retiring all around 
us at 65 on soclal-security benefits. Don't 
you think that men who have worked past 
70 on small wages are entitled to soclal-secu- 
rity benefits? 

Why try to do so much for the poor in 
foreign countries and leave the decent poor 
man at home without social security? Don't 
delay too long in doing something to help us 
old fellows, for time is running short for us. 

Hoping God will give you and your fellow 
Congressmen the courage and insight to do 
what is right and just for all, I remain, 


Yours, 
James M. Dean, 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 
10, 1954: 

FBI TRADITION 

Those whom the immense prestige of the 
FBI makes slightly uncomfortable will ob- 
tain considerable reassurance in Don White- 
head’s 30-year-anniversary interview with 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

The only picture in the office of the FBI 
Director is that of his first boss, Attorney 
General Harlan F. Stone, later Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

That helps bring Mr. Hoover's role back 
into focus. It recalls that Mr. Stone, who 
had made a name for support of civil rights 
as dean of the Columbia Law School, was 
appointed by President Coolidge to reorgan- 
ize the Department of Justice, which had 
shown irresponsibility in the last years of 
President Wilson's administration, and 
something worse under President Harding. 

Not only did Mr. Stone back Mr. Hoover's 
policy of basing promotion on merit, regard- 
less of political pressures; on one occasion 
he complained that a party hack who had 
been discharged had not been let go soon 
enough, 

There is importance also in the personal 
Telationship of the two men. Mr. 
Stone’s manner was stern at first, he later 
made a point of meeting Mr. Hoover, and 
chatting with him, when he had become 
chief of the Nation's highest tribunal. These 
talks cannot haye failed to contribute to the 
FBI's tradition. 

Within 5 years of his appointment, the 
methods established by Mr. Hoover began to 
pay off. The country woke up to discover 
that leading criminals, who had been un- 
loosed on the country by the prohibition 
era, and seemed invulnerable, were being 
giiminated one by one. 

But neither Chief Justice Stone nor the 
FBI Director could have contemplated 30 
years ago the difficult periods in which the 
organization would be compelled to func- 
tion. First came World War II and the dan- 
ger to internal security. There followed 
the cold war and the stepped-up problem 
of rooting out Communist infiltration, espe- 
cially in Government. 

Vastly expanded burdens were placed on 
the FBI. This called for maintaining qual- 
ity of performance in an increased volume 
of business; it also demanded something 
equally difficult—that the FBI keep its head. 
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In an era that has become familiar with 
the methods of Hitler's Gestapo and Russia's 
MVD, it should not be necessary to labor 
the point that any secret police organiza- 
tion, by its very nature, ts potentially dan- 
gerous to freedom. In periods of public ex- 
citement, this is especially the case, for there 
is pressure to gain results by whatever 
means, and frequently temptation to grasp 
for political power. 

Though Mr. Hoover would hardly endorse 
every action of every FBI agent—in fact he 
has many who got out of line— 
his record with regard to civil rights has 
remained good. Not only has he kept the 
organization free of political pressures; he 
has fought to maintain its nonpartisan 
standing as well. It obviously is no Gestapo. 

Mr. Hoover is convinced that it could never 
become such an organization. He points 
to the checks imposed by the courts and 
Congress. He emphasized the exceedingly 
important fact that the FBI has no secret 
funds and must publicly account for every 
penny it spends. 

Despite the great value of these guaranties, 
a secret police organization is still poten- 
tially dangerous to any society, and there is 
even something a little disquieting in the 
immense prestige the FBI has earned. Mr. 
Hooyer cannot live forever; just before his 
time the organization was sometimes turned 
to uses for which it was not intended. ` 

It is imperative that Congress and espe- 
cially the people, become imbued with the 
tradition established by Mr. Hoover and 
Chief Justice Stone and insist that it be 
maintained. By adhering to it, in spite of 
its limitations, the FBI has done its work 
with marvelous efficiency in the most dif- 
ficult times. 

So long as that tradition continues to con- 
trol, it will serve the country well and con- 
stitute no danger to freedom. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Anniversary of the Polish Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
resolution adopted at a mass observance 
commemorating the Polish Constitution 
at a meeting held in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Sunday, May 2: 

“Whereas we met here today to commemo- 
rate the 163d anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3; and 

“Whereas our speaker of this day is Repre- 
sentative Eomunp P. Rapwan, Member of the 
House of Representatives; and 

“Whereas Representative EDMUND P. Ran- 
‘Wan has introduced a resolution in the Con- 
gress of the United States to protest the 
unjust and destructive tax which the Soviet 
Government of Poland has levied upon gift 
packages sent by American citizens to the 
unfortunate people of enslayed Poland: 
Therefore, be it hereby 

“Resolved, That we here assembled join in 
the protest by supporting the aforesaid Rad- 
wan resolution; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we hereby commend Rep- 
resentative EoMunp P. Rapwan for introduc- 
ing said resolution and that we also com- 
mend Representative EDMUND P. Rapwan for 
the outstanding service and excellent repre- 
sentation that he has rendered as a Mem- 
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ber of the House of Representatives; and be 
it finally 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Senators Irvine Ives and HERBERT 
LEHMAN; Representatives WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
Joun R. Pilion, and EDMUND P. Rapwan.” 

The resolution committee consisted of the 
following members of the New York bar: 
Raymond R. Niemer, chairman; Joseph P. 
Kuszynski, Joseph S. Matala, Walter T. Send- 
ziak, and Victor E. Manz. 

The above resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a mass observance of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, and which meet- 
ing was held Sunday, May 2, 1954, at Polish 
Cadets Hall, 927 Grant Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


An Anti-American Conspiracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Americas Daily, 
an outstanding newspaper published in 
my district and devoted to creating a 
better understanding between the Amer- 
icas, is so timely and significant that I 
am including it in the Recorp at this 
point for the benefit of my colleagues: 

AN ANTI-AMERICAN CONSPIRACY? 


A protectionist campaign is under way in 
the United States in relation to foreign trade, 
the like of which has never been seen before. 
Interested parties are spending money by 
the handful, making personal contacts with 
influential people and the voters, calling on 
Congressmen, undertaking lecture tours, and 
trying to influence other vested interests 
which could, at a given moment, give them 
a majority in Congress. However, strangely 
enough, little has been noted in the press or 
in publications supporting this campaign. 
It seems that something sinister is being 
hatched in certain spheres, as if to create a 
favorable climate to submit, at the last mo- 
ment and by surprise, when the time is con- 
sidered ripe, certain concrete and specific 
measures deemed adequate for the end 
sought. 

The argument between the two economic 
theorles—protection and free trade—is an 
old story in the United States. The coun- 
try for many years adhered to the neo- 
mercantilist theory based clearly and sim- 
ply on the doctrine that all exports are 
good and all imports evil. This theory does 
not take into account the incontestable fact 
that trade is a process of exchange and that 
without imports there could be no exports. 
In 1953, the protectionist campaign was 
stubborn, but since the 83d Congress con- 
vened, it was clearly seen that the campaign 
was being directed toward obtaining approval 
of certain specific laws restricting the im- 
portation—through quotas or high tariffs— 
of some products and raw materials. 

There were protective bills on the Impor- 
tation of zinc, lead, watches, cheese, and 
very significantly, petroleum. This year. 
President Eisenhower's polnt of view con- 
tained in his message to Congress of March 
30, 1954, and covering “recommendations 
concerning the foreign economic policy of 
the United States,“ has been made known. 
These recommendations in substance are 
reiterations of those contained in the Ran- 
dall Commission report known to all. 

The President has spoken clearly and in 
good time to the country. The protectionist 
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forces, however, persist in a backstage cam- 
paign directed at the very source of power, 
the voters. It is a general and theoretical 
campaign, not exposing any specific or con- 
crete measures which may be had in mind. 
It is in contrast with the President's atti- 
tude of defining his position frankly and 
simply, followed up by a bill, H. R. (8860). 
Just what is the intention of the protec- 
tionist, what do they seek with their tactics 
of priming the fuse and holding back the 
fire until the right time, perhaps until the 
last minute? 

The clash of different ideas, the free and 
frank discussion of conflicting principles, 
the call on public opinion when opinions 
vary, are the essence of government in this 
country. To reach the voters themselves to 
convince them, by means of sounding rea- 
soning and an abundance of figures and data, 
on an honest approach of a given subject- 

The forces supporting protectionism havé 
every right to campaign in favor of their 
own convictions. It does not seem fair, 
however to ask the citizens of this country 
to take sides on such a complex matter 85 
foreign trade without informing them, until 
the last minute, of all concrete and specific 
measures Intended to be submitted to the 
Congress of the United States. This atti- 
tude smells of conspiracy against the rights 
assisting every man and woman in the United 
States to know to the fullest detail what- 
ever specific measures their Congressmen 
plan to propose in Their support 
does not mean carte blanche. Otherwise, 
the practice of the public addressing letters 
to the lawmakers to let them know the 
reaction of public opinion regarding certain 
specific matters, would be useless. 

Talk is rampant about taking the American 
people by surprise. Should this be true, it 
would be an anti-American conspiracy, im- 
plying an attempt to deprive the people 
their right to prior consideration and study 
of national matters and to advance their 
opinions as to how Congressmen should vote 
in each instance. It is said that when the 
time comes for the pertinent congressional 
committee to examine bill H. R. 8860, a plan 
is afoot to change it radically, though using 
the same heading and number, and thus 
placing the President in a difficult position, 
forcing him to use the veto power. It is 
rumored that even hearings will not be held 
to accomplish this maneuver. It is likewise 
rumored that specific legislation might ap- 

at the last minute to nullify the effect 
of a bill based on the President's suggestions. 

The unprecedented activity displayed by 
protectionists and the secrecy surrounding 
the measures they propose to submit is rather 
strange. Tactics of this kind will not gain 
the support of the American people. Men 
and women in this country should be in- 
formed with frankness and sincerity, They 
like to be consulted on the country’s affairs. 

On another occasion we shall examine the 
disastrous effects resulting from the adoption 
of a protectionist system in the foreign policy 
of the United States through legislative ac- 
tion of this kind. We shall then see what 
this would mean for the entire Western 
Hemisphere, for also Americans are all those 
born in the other republics of the continent. 
We all are Americans, and we are all inter- 
ested {n a move of this nature. We cannot 
talk of political solidarity if it does not g9 
hand in hand with economic solidarity: 
What we want to ask today is: What is be- 
hind this silent and hidden campaign 
enlist followers without disclosing to them 
definite plans or measures? We are against 
the blind support of merely general prin- 
ciples without thorough knowledge of the 
facts and projects that may be translated 
into laws. 

We ask all Americans in this continent to 
be on the alert. 
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Flag Presentation and Flag Raising, Suit- 
land High School, Prince Georges 
County, Md., May 11, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
made by the Honorable Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, Governor of Maryland, at the 
flag presentation and flag raising cere- 
Monies held at Suitland Hight School, 
Prince Georges County, Md., on May 11, 
1954: 

I think we have too few flag raisings in 
these times of taking things for granted. 

Oh, yes, it we happen to glance upward 
in the morning or during the day, we see 
the fing over the school, the Government 
building, or the firehouse. But we do not 
give it a second thought. It is just there, 
It belongs there. So what? Maybe, after 
glancing at it, we do not even remember 
having seen it. 

We just take it for granted. 

But at a ceremony, such as this, we are 
inclined to give it more thought. We see it 
Carefully attached to its cords. We see it 
Blowly raised. We see it unfurl to the 


Then something stirs In our hearts—some- 
thing too often forgotten. We realize then 
What it meant to those early Americans who 
Were fighting to establish a nation. We 
know a little of what it meant to the daring 
revolutionists who saw it wave over York- 
town. 

We get an idea of what inspired Francis 
Scott Key to write the beautiful hymn that 
became our national anthem off the shores 
of Fort McHenry. 

We begin to understand what it meant 
to Pershing’s men at Chateau Thierry in 
1918, to the boys at Okinawa, at the sur- 
Tender of the Nazis, and on hundreds of 
frozen ridges in Korea. 

In times of ceremony, we realize what 
the Stars and Stripes mean—the blood, 
Sweat, and toil that went into our flag's 
establishment and its defense as a symbol 
ot true freedom in this Nation under God. 

Yes; I am in favor—strongly in favor—of 
the adoption of Senator FERGUSON'S resolu- 
tion to insert oMcially the significant words 
“under God" in our recognized and honored 
Pledge of allegiance. 

When you read the proposal in the pledge, 
you wonder why it has not always been 
there: “One Nation, indivisible, under God, 
With Uberty and justice for all.” 

How could there be liberty and justice 
in any land without their Supreme Author? 

We know it was with faith in God, and 
Only with His good guidance, that our fore- 
Tathers established government in this land. 

Morals, based on religious teachings, were 
Prescribed for that Government by law, or 
Were understood in the hearts of the 
tounders. 

Our very freedoms were inspired by and 
are based on religion, 

It should be remembered—and never for- 
gotten, lest forgetting make us careless— 
that of the 25 billion people who have lived 
in recorded history, only 3 billion have 
known the blessings of liberty. 

Yet, lòng before the first settlers came 
to these shores, Moses was telling men who 
had lived in slavery that it was God's will 
that they be free from the shackles of other 
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Then came Jesus Christ to raise the human 
soul higher in dignity and to remind men 
that they should know the truth and the 
truth should make them free. 

The teachings of Christ and Moses were 
contained in a book which men and women 
carried across a stormy sea in their search 
for that freedom for which their descendants 
were to go to war in 1776. 

The early settlers saw clearly the need 
or God and for religion in their colonial 
governments. 

“Unless we are governed by God,” said 
William Penn, “we will be governed by 
tyrants.” 

With the founding of this still young Re- 
public, the early leaders turned often to re- 
ligion for guidance and for hope in that 
which they were founding under God's direc- 
tion. The honesty necessary to the success 
of the experiment called for religious 
thought. 

"I believe that religion substantially good,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, “which produces an 
honest life, and we have been authorized by 
one whom you and I equally respect, to Judge 
the tree by its fruit.” 

In 1790, while the American experiment 
in free government under God still hung 
in the balance, John Philpot Kern, the great 
Irish patriot and political advocate warned 
that “the condition under which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance.” 
He cautioned that if this condition is broken, 
“servitude is at once the consequence of your 
crime and the punishment of your guilt.” 

In looking at religion in government, we 
must remember that our form of government 
recognizes what God prescribed—that man 
has a soul—a source of dignity and indi- 
vidual worth, as compared with the Marxian 
Communist theory which we are fighting to- 
day—that man has worth only as he serves 
the state. r 

We must remember that If our freedoms 
and our rights—our right to freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, freedom of assem- 
bly, and the ownership of property—were 
merely gifts of the state, why then the state 
could take them away. 

But, if we are true to our religious funda- 
mentals, the state did not give them and 
the state cannot take them away, because 
our Government recognizes it as self-evident 
that the Creator has endowed man with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. 

Yes, indeed, if we are to “pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, indivisible,” we must pledge it under 
8 True Giver of “liberty and justice 
for all.“ ; 


Bipartisan Foreign Policy Urgently Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent and timely edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
2 Mass., Wednesday, May 12, 

BIPARTISANSHIP: Two-Way STREET 

When Harry Truman was in the White 
House this newspaper pointed out that the 
chief responsibility for maintaining a bi- 
partisan foreign policy rested with those in 
power. We have not changed our view. For 
that reason we find much that is persuasive 
in Mr. Truman's appeal to President Eisen- 
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hower to exercise more active leadership to 
foster the conditions of bipartisanship. 

While Mr. Truman's record in this field 
was far from perfect, he has a considerable 
knowledge of it and deserves a hearing on 
this subject. For all his partisanship, he 
went much further than the present ad- 
ministration has in appointing members of 
the opposition party to high posts—partic- 
ularly in the foreign service. These included 
members of the Cabinet and top-ranking 
ambassadors. Mr. Dulles himself was given 
free rein in making the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. 

But this is not Mr. Truman's main point, 
His chief argument is that the essential 
foundation of mutual respect and trust re- 
quired for cooperation on foreign policy can- 
not be built while Republicans are charging 
Democrats with “20 years of treason.” 
There is really no answer to this argument, 
and we suspect that President Eisenhower 
realizes it. Indeed, he has taken steps 
which have removed the Republican Na- 
tional Committee's imprimatur from this 
charge by Senator McCarty. And Senator 
EKNOwIANͤD has now repudiated it. 

One trouble is that in the effort to end 
20 years of Democratic rule many Repub- 
licans went to extremes in campaign 
speeches in 1952. Not only did they call 
Korea “Mr. Truman's war“; not only did 
they underscore every failure of American 
policy and ignore every success—they inti- 
mated that China and eastern Europe were 
purposely given to the Reds. Then they 
talked themselves into believing that they 
could establish completely new foreign and 
defense policies, 

The evil legacies of this campaigning have 
continued to bedevil current diplomacy. 
Half of Mr. Dulles’ effort has been expended 
on words or gestures to satisfy the right wing 
of his own party. In the technical opera- 
tion of foreign policy both he and President 
Eisenhower have gone to great lengths to 
consult with Democratic congressional lead- 
ers. But at the same time Mr. Dulles was 
impelled to talk of great innovations and the 
New Look. 

Also many Republicans thought they could 
gain advantage in this year's elections by 
continuing to criticize Democratic handling 
of foreign policy. They sought to make the 
charge of softness toward communism—even 
with suggestions of treason—a major politi- 
cal asset, despite the President's statement 
that communism should not be an issue. 
Then came the severe setback in Indochina— 
and the Democrats grabbed the chance to 
reply in kind, ? 

They have seized on this gain by the Reds 
and the blow to American prestige with the 
same eagerness Republicans picked up sim- 
fiar embarrassments in the Truman regime. 
They recalled Vice President Nrxon's assur- 
ances in March that the Reds would no 
longer be allowed “to nibble us to death.” 
Even before the fall of Dien Bien Phu, Sen- 
ator Lrnpow JomNnson, minority leader in 
the Senate, was so caustically critical of 
Secretary Dulles’ course as to serve warning 
that little bipartisanship in foreign policy 
remained. 

Now, this Democratic reaction is natural 
enough. Considering what has been said 
about them, the temptation must be very 
great to seck both personal satisfaction and 
partisan advantage in underscoring Repub- 
lican failures. But such temptation must be 
resisted. No American can get any pleasure 
out of his country’s failures. The truth is 
that foreign policy cannot wisely be re- 
versed at every election, and both parties 
should refrain from exploiting it for partisan 
purposes. 

Constructive criticism is always needed, 
and the Democrats can contribute to the 
shaping of a firm position against Commu- 
nist aggression, But the major responsibil- 
ity, as we said before, rests with the party 
in power. Particularly with the President. 
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To gain effective bipartisanship in foreign 
policy he may have to take a more vigorous 
stand against those in his own party who are 
still trying to make partisan use of foreign 
policy. When Republicans stop saying 
Democrats are not reliable allies against 
communism, Democrats will become more ef- 
fective partners. 


Meeting of Foreign Relations Commission 
of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
earlier arranged for the reproduction in 
the Recorp of the report of the foreign 
relations commission of the American 
Legion. I believe that my colleagues will 
be interested in noting the outstanding 
membership of the commission. I also 
believe that they will be interested in 
noting the list of speakers who addressed 
the commission. 

I send now to the desk the forepart of 
the report of the commission, which de- 
scribes the background of the Washing- 
ton meeting, and lists the membership of 
the commission, as well as the schedule 
of speakers whom the commission heard 
between April 12 and 14 here in Wash- 
ington. I ask unanimous consent that 
both of these items be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report or THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIS- 
SION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
To the National Executive Committee, the 
American Legion: 

Your national commission on foreign re- 
lations met in Washington, D. C., April 12, 
13, and 14, 1954. All 14 members of the 
commission, together with the two lalson 
chairmen, were present as follows: Rogers 
Kelley, chairman, Edinburg, Tex.; Charles 
A. Gonsner, vice chairman, Spokane, Wash.; 
Leon Happell, vice chairman, Stockton, 
Calif.; Chester Trumbo, vice chairman, Ar- 
lington, S. Dak.; Emilio S. Iglesias, vice chair- 
man, Montpelier, Vt.; Jacob Kessler, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Sherman W. Mason, Jeannette, 
Pu.; J. Ben Warren, Monticello, Ga,; John J, 
Barnhardt, Concord, N. C.; George W. Cregg, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Joseph D, Fitzstephens, 
Cody, Wyo.; William Verity, Ashland, Ky.; 
Alton T. Roberts, Highland Park, Mich,; 
Harry E. Jackson, Manchester, N. H. 

Dr. Carl J. Rees, chairman, foreign rela- 
ee commission Ualson committee, Newark, 

1. 

Warren H. Atherton, chairman, 
American committee, Stockton, Calif. 

Also present were: Seaborn P. Collins, 
chairman, national security commission, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex.; W. C. “Dan” Daniel, chair- 
man, economic commission, Danville, Va.; 
James F. O Nell, past national commander, 
New York, N. Y.; Edward F. McGinnis, direc- 
tor, national public relations; William P, 
Hauck, director, Washington office, 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that your commission received consid- 
erable assistance from Dr, Rees and Past 
National Commanders Atherton and O'Neil. 
We desire to express our since appreciation 
and gratitude to the amiable and efficient 
director of our Washington office, William 
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F. Hauck, who made the arrangements for 
our Washington meeting and rendered val- 
uable service in many ways. 

During the 3-day meeting, the commission 
conferred with and was briefed by various 
Officials and representatives of the State De- 
partment and several other governmental 
agencies. Conferences were also held with 
the Ambassadors of India, Pakistan, and 
Vietnam; with Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
chairman of the United States Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee; and with Dr. 
Wattrr H. Jupp, member of the United 
States House of Representatives Foreign 
Affairs Committee. A copy of the agenda 
and list of speakers appearing before the 
commission is attached hereto. 


PROGRAM, NATIONAL FOREIGN RELATIONS COM- 
MISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

MONDAY, APRIL 12, ROOM 5106, NEW STATE 

BUILDING 

9:30-9:45 a. m.: Welcome, Carl W. Mc- 
Cardle, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

9:45-9:55 a. m.: Informal remarks, Gen. 

Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secretary. 
9:55-10:45 a. m.: Far East, Kenneth T. 

Young, Director, Office of Northeast Asian 

Affairs; and Robert E. Hoey, Officer in Charge, 

Viet Nam-Laos-Cambodian Affairs, Office of 

Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs. 
10:45-11:15 a. m.: Western Europe, C. 

Burke Elbrick, Deputy Assistant Secretary 

for European Affairs; and Laurence C. Vass, 

Officer in Charge, North Atlantic Treaty Eco- 

nomic and Military Assistance Affairs. 

11:15 a. m.-12 noon: Latin America, Henry 
F. Holland, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

12:15-2 p. m.: Lunch, Army-Navy Club, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, guest speaker. 

2:15-2:45 p. m.: Russia, Walter J. Stoessel, 

Jr., Acting Officer in Charge U. S. S. R. Af- 

fairs, Office of Eastern European Affairs. 
2:45-3:15 p. m.: United Nations, Joseph 

J. Cisco, on the staff for United Nations 

affairs. 

3:15-3:45 p. m.: U. N. Charter review, Lin- 
coln P. Bloomfield, Planning Adviser, Bureau 
of United Nations Affairs. 

3:45-4:15 p. m.: Germany, Geoffrey W. 
Lewis, Deputy Director, Office of German Af- 
fairs. 

4:15-4:45 p. m.: Near East, Henry A. 
Byroade, Assistant Secretary, Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs. 

4:45-5:15 p. m.: Informal remarks, Allen 

Dulles, Director, Central Intelligence Agency. 
8 p. m.-12 midnight; The American Legion 

Headquarters, 1608 K Street NW., executive 

session, foreign relations commission. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 13, ROOM 5106, NEW STATE 

BUILDING 


9-9:30 a. m.: Central Asia, William 0. 
Anderson, Office of Chinese Affairs. 

9:30-10 a. m.: Special briefing on China, 
Water H. Jupp, Representative from Min- 
nesota. 

10-10:30 a. m.: FOA, John H. Stambaugh, 
Assistant to the Director, Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

10:30-11 a. m.: International Exchange 
Program, Russell Riley, Director, Interna- 
tional Exchange Program. 

11-11:30 a. m.: USIA, Theodore Strelbert. 
Director, United States Information Agency. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13, ROOM 401, FOURTH FLOOR 
CONFERENCE ROOM, AMERICAN LEGION HEAD- 
QUARTERS 
2:30-3:30 p. m.: Pakistan, His Excellency 

Syed Amjad Ali, Ambassador of Pakistan to 

the United States. 
3:30-4:30 p. m.: India, His Excellency 

Gaganvihri Lalubbai Mehta, Ambassador of 

India to the United States. 

4:30-5 p. m.: Trade agreements, Senator 

Grorce W. MALONE. 

8-12 midnight: The American Legion 
headquarters, 1608 K Street NW., executive 
session, Foreign Relations Commission, 


May 13 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, ROOM 401, FOURTH FLOOR 
CONFERENCE ROOM, AMERICAN LEGION HEAD- 
QUARTERS 
9-9:30 a. m: Film on Guatemala. 

9:30-10 a. m.: Answering of questions on 
Guatemala, Julius Cahn, counsel for the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

10-11 a, m.: Vietnam, His Excellency, Tran 
Van Kha, Ambassador of Vietnam to the 
United States. 

11-11:30 a. m.: Office conference, Clarence 
B. Randall, Chairman, President's Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy. k 

11:30-5 p. m.: Executive session, prepa- 
ration of report to the national executivð 
committee. 

Adjournment, 5 p. m. 


District Attorney Stephen A. Moynahan: 
His Effective Educational Program De- 
signed To Curb Child Attackers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr, Speaker, one of 
the significant aspects of service in the 
Congress is the discussion of and the 
diffusion of ideas and programs that a 
Member of this House believes would be 
of benefit in the districts of his col- 
leagues. Time and again I have noted 
many members from all sections of the 
country bringing to the attention of his 
fellow lawmakers worthwhile projects 
that have been initiated in their locali- 
ties. I believe that it is good that this 
be done. All of our regions are faced 
with common problems. Anything that 
assists in meeting and helping to solve 
these problems should have our atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is on this basis that 
I commend to the membership of this 
House an extremely effective leaflet pre- 
pared by Stephen A. Moynahan, district 
attorney for the western district of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Moynahan has been 
the distinguished and able district at- 
torney in my district for many years. 
His outstanding record has earned the 
respect of the press and the public alike. 
Because of his activity as the chief law- 
enforcement officer of his area, he speaks 
with considerable authority on the myr- 
iad of problems that have his constant 
attention. His great experience, in and 
out of the courtroom, has convinced 
him that public vigilance and due care 
can do much to cut down the alarming 
growth of crime. Crimes involving sex 
perversion, particularly with reference 
to children, are the nightmares that face 
all prosecuting officials. With the co 
operation of the newspapers, schools, 
churches, and parents, District Attorney 
Moynahan has instituted a program that 
is bound to be effective. It instructs the 
children and the parents in the rules 
that provide portection against would-be 
attackers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress would be interes 
in bringing District Attorney Moyna- 
han's program to the attention of law 
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Officials in their districts. So, sir, 
through his cooperation, I will distrib- 
ute to each Member one of the leafiets 
Prepared by him. Since the CONGRES- 
SIonaL Record has such a wide circula- 
tion throughout the Nation, I, under 
unanimous consent, include the fol- 
lowing: 
SPRINGFIELD, 

To All Boys and Girls: 

Your parents, teachers, and law-enforce- 
Ment officiais wish to keep you safe and 
happy. You can help us by: (1) Studying 
the safety rules shown on these pages; (2) 
Temember to obey these rules always. 

You know that your police officer is your 
friend. Always report or ask someone else 
to report any stranger who tries to join in 
Your play, or asks you to go with him, or 
tries to have you disobey any of these rules. 

Once again, study these rules carefully 
and remember what each one means to you. 

SAFETY RULES 


1. Never take rides from persons whom 
you do not know. 

2. Get the license number of the car. 

3. Never take money, candy, or treats from 
any stranger. 

4. Neyer go with strangers when they ask 
for directions. 

5, Get the license number of the car. 

6. Never go with strangers who offer you 
& job with pay. 

7. Never play alone in alleys or in deserted 
buildings. Keep together. 

8. Get the license number of the car. 

9. Never wait around toilets. Always 
leave immediately. 

10. Never let strangers touch you. 

11. Get the license number of the car. 

12, Better take a pal along when you go 
to playgrounds, movies, stores, etc. 

A WORD TO PARENTS 


Children should be warned never to ride 
With strangers. If approached by strangers 
and offered a ride, candy, or a good time, 
they should refuse and mark down the U- 
cense number of the car, Failing to have 
u pencil, they should scratch the number in 
the road with a stick or on the sidewalk with 
u stone. A license number is of the greatest 

portance. Then they should ask the first 
Person they see—their parents, friends, 
Storekeeper, or teachers—to immediately call 
the police department. 

Any time a stranger Is seen loitering at 
or near a school, playground, or other places 
Where children congregate, the supervisor, 
teacher, bus driver, or parents should rap- 
idly gather as much information as possible, 
including the license number, make, and 
Color of the car, and immediately call the 
local police department. 

Your care may save the life of a little girl 
or boy. 

STEPHEN A. MOYNAHAN, 
District Attorney for the Western 
District of Massachusetts. 


Analysis of H. R. 7200 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. CONDON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, at my 
Tequest, the director of the Department 
of Social Welfare of the State of Cali- 
fornia, the Honorable Charles I. Schott- 

prepared for me an analysis of 
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H. R. 7200, which is now pending. This 
analysis shows the devastating effects 
that this measure would have upon the 
very progressive old-age assistance, aid 
to the needy blind, and aid to the needy 
children programs as they are presently 
operating in the State of California. I 
feel that Mr. Schottland's analysis of the 
ways in which this measure would affect 
one State will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of this Congress. 
The analysis follows: 
H. R. 7200 

This bill proposes a variable grant for- 

mula for Federal sharing in public-assistance 
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programs based in part on the ratio of State 
per capita income to national per capita 
income. For old-age assistance the formula 
also takes into account the incidence of aged 
OASI beneficiaries in the State. For Cali- 
fornia Federal funds would be less under the 
proposed formula than at present. 

H. R. 7200 provides for continuation of 
the present sharing formula—McFarland 
amendment—through March 31, 1955. It 
also provides that the decrease in Federal 
Tunds under the new sharing formula shall 
not exceed 12 percent until after June 30, 
1957. (This latter provision is of academic 
interest only so far as California is con- 
cerned, since the decrease is unlikely to 
exceed 12 percent prior to June 1957.) 


SHARING FORMULA 


Old-age security 
Step 1. Federal share percentage equals— 


Per capita income, California 3 


100 percent—35 percent X P capita Income, United States 


$1,899 
100 percent—35 percent xf. 


100 percent —35 percent XI. 223. 
57 percent. 


Step 2 Adjusted upward to statutory minimum 00 percent. (Minimnm=60 percent; maximum - 78 percent. 


Stop 3. Adjusted for incidence of OAST., 
population receiving OASI benefits.! (36 percent of 
1953.) 


Lcd 5 —.— — percent. 
€0 percent—7 


Federal 5 reduced by l percent for exch 5 percent of 


J aged population reecived OASI benefits as of June 


percent =53 percent = Federal share pereentage. 


This percentage applied to average payment up to $55: 


X53 percent =$29,15= Federal share per case. 


$55 
(Maximum Federal share under present law = $35.) 


Aid to needy blind 


Federal share percentage -f percent. (Same as 
This percentage applied to average payment up to 
$55XW percent -- Federal 


Aid to needy children 


Federal share porcent 
‘This percentage applies 


=60 percent. 


1 and 2 for OAS.) 
share per case, (Maxiisum Federal share under present law= $35.) 
(Same as steps 1 and 2 for OAS.) 


to average payment per person up to $27.50: 
(Maximum Federal share under present law=$19.50 each 


-30X60 t=$1fñ,50= Federal share 5 
foo nist h and eligible needy caretaker; fis bor each additional eligible child.) 
1 Ronefictary rate divided by 5; fractional percentage rounded upward if one-half or more, downward if less than 


one-half. 
ESTIMATES 

There are some legal questions as to the 
effect of the Federal sharing provisions of 
H. R. 7200 on the amount of grant sections 
of the Welfare and Institutions Code with 
respect to Old Age Security, Ald to Needy 
Blind, and Aid to Needy Children. However, 
for purposes of the present estimates we have 
assumed that the maximum grants for all 
three programs will remain unchanged. 
Also, in order to minimize the number of 
hypothetical elements to be considered, we 
have used the 1954-55 estimates of case- 
loads as presented in the executive budget 
and have compared estimates of Federal 
funds under H. R. 7200 with those estimated 
for the 1954-55 executive budget. (Thus, 
although H. R. 7200 would not actually be- 
come effective before April 1, 1955, we have 
made the estimates as though it were in 
effect during the whole year.) 


Old-age security—Annual costs (assistance) 


Increase or 
H. R. 7200 decrease 
Total__._|$228, 442, 000 n. 442,000 |....-..------ 
109, 852, 000 | 98, 160, 000 |—$13, 402, 000 
101, 867, 000 | 113,385, 000 11, 518, 000 
16, 923, 000 18, 897, 000 1, 974, 000 


Aid to needy blind—Annual costs 


(assistance) 
1954-55 Increase or 
executive | H. R. 7200 
Dudgot decrease 
Total. $12, 106, 000 | o 
Federal 806, 500 4, 680, 700 —$185, S00 
r 435, 700 5, 568, 000 132, 300 
County I, 802, 800 1, 850, 300 53, WO 


Aid to needy children—Annual costs 
(assistance) 


$85, 718, 70 —— — 


H, 590, 600 — $701, 100 
33, 424, 900 527, 400 
17, 70, 20, 203, 700 


Estimated annual cost e fects of H. R.7890 on OAS, ANB, 
and ANC combined 


0 SS a es 


— $—14, 468 900 
32, 177, aun 
2, 201, 200 


FURTHER EFFECTS OF OASI ADJUSTMENT FACTOR 


The OASI adjustment factor in the pro- 
posed old-age assistance sharing formula is 
intended to reduce Federal funds to the 
States as the proportion of their aged popu- 
lation receiving OASI benefits increases. For 
every 5 percent of a State’s OASI beneficiary 
rate the Federal share percentage for old- 
age assistance ts reduced 1 percent, Thus, 
when the California OASI beneficiary rate 
reaches 40 percent? the downward adjust- 
ment in the old-age assistance Fedcral shar- 
ing percentage would increase from 7 per- 
cent to 8 percent and the Federal share will 
drop from 53 percent to 52 percent. 

A 1-percent drop in this sharing percent- 
age amounts to 55 cents per case per month. 
At the 1954-55 estimated caseload level this 
would amount to an additional loss to Cali- 
fornia of $1,814,000 in Federal funds an- 
nually. 


The change would actually occur at 37.5 
percent because of rounding provision. 
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Murphy Army Hospital Is Essential for 
the Proper Medical Care and Treatment 
of New England Military Personnel and 
Their Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I would like to include the remarks 
I made on the floor of the House when 
the recent military appropriations bill 
was under discussion. 

Department of the Army officials had 
testified at an open public meeting they 
did not have sufficient money to continue 
Murphy Army General Hospital in 
Waltham, Mass., for the next fiscal year. 
Because of my very deep conviction this 
general hospital provides an essential 
medical service to military personnel and 
their dependents within the New Eng- 
land States and parts of New York and 
New Jersey, I introduced an amendment 
from the floor to insure sufficient funds 
to maintain its full operation. My re- 
marks on that occasion follow: 


Mr. Dononveg. Mr. Chairman, the funda- 
mental purpose of this amendment is to 
enable the Secretary of Defense, through the 
Army Surgeon General, to carry out presi- 
dential instructions to provide adequate 
medical and dental care for military person- 
nel and their families. . 

The immediate objective of this amend- 
ment is to enable the Department of the 
Army to continue the full operation of 
Murphy Army General Hospital, located ‘in 
Waltham, Mass, 

Testimony given by high military officials 
at a public meeting here yesterday revealed 
the Surgeon General does not want to close 
this admittedly superior medical facility. 
Statistics and charts of the treatment and 
services rendered at this hospital from its 
inception to this date demonstrated the 
resources of the hospital have been con- 
sistently and fully utilized. There is, there- 
fore, no question and no doubt concerning 
the positive need for this medical military 
unit. 

The location of the hospital, adjacent to 
Boston, Mass., one of the greatest and largest 
medical centers In the world, is an admittedly 
superior advantage over most other like 
hospitals. Patients are thereby accorded the 
particular benefit of observation and diag- 
nosis, upon emergency, by some of the lead- 
ing specialist and consultant civilian doctors 
in the country, without any obstacle of 
lengthy travel or contact difficulties. The 
military professional hospital staff is there- 
by easily afforded the educational and in- 
aspirational opportunity of intimate associ- 
ation with the most learned and experienced 
medical authorities in the Nation. Doctors, 
military personnel, and their dependents 
can go or be brought to the hospital in the 
speediest fashion as the highway routes are 
of the most modern type, and Boston pos- 
sesses one of the largest and most efficient 
alr terminals on the globe, 

However, those are only the physical fac- 
tors involved. This general hospital is prac- 
tically the only military hospital in the 
First Army area. It is designed to serve 
Massachusetts and the whole New England 
region, which military officials have described 
as the densest recruiting area in the coun- 
try. If this hospital should close, those 
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needing treatment would have to go, at great 
hardship, as far away as the general hospital 
in Pennsylvania or Walter Reed in Wash- 


Mr. Chairman, the highest Government 
sources have expressed grave concern over 
the many and Increasing signs of lowering 
morale among our present and potential 
military personnel. In my considered judg- 
ment, it is axiomatic that a military unit is 
no better than the spirit existing among its 
members, and the morale of thelr families 
behind them, despite whatever powerful war 
weapons that may be possessed, I believe, 
and I am sure you will all agree, it is only 
commonsense to judge that assurances to 
military personnel and their dependents that 
their medical needs will be fully and com- 
pletely provided for is the major factor in 
the maintenance of a high spirit and morale. 

I must confess I know not how to measure 
morale and spirit in dollars and cents. Asa 
Member of Congress, I am as vitally inter- 
ested in promoting economy as anyone, but 
I emphatically feel, while we are granting 
billions to questionable allies, a compara- 
tively small expenditure to Insure an essen- 
tial high spirit and morale in our fighting 
forces and their dependents is a very sound 
investment in the security of this Nation. 

With the threatening shadow of Indochina 
hanging over us, no man can foretell the 
future. In the patriotic objective of pre- 
venting any further disastrous decline in 
our Armed Forces morale, I most earnestly 
and sincerely request and urge you, my col- 
leagues, to unanimously approve this amend- 
ment in the national interest. 


Excerpt From Gulliver's Travels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a quota- 
tion from Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels, book III, chapter 6. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I told him that in the kingdom of Trib- 
nia, by the natives called Langden, where I 
had sojourned some time in my travels, the 
bulk of the people consisted wholly of dis- 
coverers, witnesses, informers, accusers, 

utors, evidences, swearers; together 
with their several subservient and subaltern 
instruments; all under the colors and con- 
ducts of ministers of state and their depu- 
ties. The plots in that kingdom are usually 
the workmanship of those persons who de- 
sire to raise their own characters of pro- 
found politicians; to restore new vigor to a 
crazy administration; to stifle or divert gen- 
eral discontents; to fill their pockets with 
forfeitures; and raise or sink the opinion of 
public credit, as either shall best answer 
their private advantage. It is first agreed 
and settled among them, what suspected per- 
sons shall be accused of a plot; then, effectual 
care is taken to secure all their letters and 
papers, and put the owners In chains. These 
papers are delivered to a set of artists, very 
dexterous in finding out the mysterious 
meanings of words, syllables, and letters. 
For instance, they can decipher a closestool 
to signify a privy council; a flock of geese, 
a senate; a lame dog, an invader; the plague, 
@ standing army; a buzzard, a minister; the 
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gout, a high priest; a gibbet, a secretary of 
state; a chamber pot, a committee of 
grandees; a sleve, a court lady; a broom, a 
revolution; a mousetrap, an employment; 6 
bottomless pit, the treasury; a sink, a court; 
a cap and bells, a favorite; a broken reed, 4 
court of justice; an empty tun, a general; 
a running sore, the administration, 


Federal Agency for Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now pending before our Committee on 
Education and Labor H. R. 3291, to es- 
tablish a Federal Agency for Handi- 
capped, and I am informed the commit- 
tee anticipates taking early action on 
this bill and corollary measures. 

We have no greater assets than our 
own people, and unquestionably, the 38 
million handicapped represent our great- 
est undeveloped asset. When we refiect 
that there are millions who are blind, 
partically sighted, deaf, hard of hearing, 
amputees, arthritics, cardiovascular vic- 
tims, cerebral palsied, cancer cases, epi- 
leptics, victims of muscular dystrophy, 
multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, osteo- 
myelitis, rheumatism, tuberculosis, and 
many other crippling diseases, as well as 
congenital defects and deformities, we 
must realize that here, indeed, is one of 
the major problems of our Nation, which 
needs and must have adequate attention. 

I have sponsored H. R. 3291, which 
provides an overall program for handi- 
capped and does not, as do the adminis- 
tration proposals made in this field, 
merely skim the surface of this great 
problem. We assuredly must recognize 
the need for adequate medical treat- 
ment: education and training; vocational 
guidance, and selective placement, as 
essential parts of the handicapped pro- 
gram, and we must provide these and 
apply them so as to coordinate the var- 
fed activities of the present 35 Federal 
agencies which now each have a piece 
the program, 

I am somewhat surprised that this ad- 
ministration, which boasts that it repre- 
sents a business viewpoint, does not 
adopt this measure literally, because, 
surely, it represents the only practical 
and efficient approach to the problem, 
now before the Congress. 

It is a shortsighted policy, indeed, for 
administration representatives to prate 
of rehabilitating some 60,000 people 
yearly, when statstics show that at least 
350,000 are annually injured in industry 
and elsewhere, to say nothing of the 
backlog of 7 million to 9 million wh? 
are severely handicapped to the ex- 
tent of from 60 to 100 percent disability- 
The present results are pitifully inade- 
quate and merely scratch the surface 
without doing a real job. 

If we spend a billion dollars on our ow 
people, we are simply taking out insur- 
ance to aid ourselves, and it would be 
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far better to spend that money, and not 
have to meet an international crisis, by 
having this vast reserve army of work- 
ers treated, trained, and in readiness to 
defend us, than it would be to need them, 
and not have them in time of great 
emergency. 

On the humanitarian side, we all know 
that history is replete with the names 
of great geniuses who were severely han- 
dicapped. Blind Milton; deaf Bee- 
thoven; hard-of-hearing Edison; spinal 
curvature Steinmetz; arthritic Clarence 
Day—all these and many more, have 
Made great contributions to arts and 
Sciences, and, who knows but that, if we 
Turnish—as is our bounden duty as rep- 
Tesentatives of the people—means to en- 
able millions of handicapped to support 
themselves, their families, communities, 
and the Nation, we shall, thus, enable 
Many a potential genius to bring the 
fruits of his talents to light, for the bene- 
At of all of us. 

My own people, in the Empire State, 
unfortunately, do not have, under its 
Present Republican administration, an 
adequate system of rehabilitation and 
employment of handicapped, and its 
Narrow scope of operations is such that 
I am ashamed to say that New York 
State, under its present Republican ad- 
Ministration which, presumably, looks 
after the needs of some 15 million citi- 
zens, spends less money for that purpose 
in the rehabilitation field than does, for 
€xample, the State of Georgia, with ap- 
Proximately 3,500,000 people. 

Obviously, the Federal Government 
Must lead the way and furnish the base 
of operations for this essential program. 
There is, in fact, no other way that is 
feasible and practicable, except to ex- 
Pand the present Federal-State rehabili- 
tation and employment of handicapped 
Program and provide better means of co- 
ordinating, implementing, supplement- 
ing, and complementing that program. 

The people of my State and district 
Tecognize the value and imperative nec- 
€ssity of enacting this Federal agency for 

capped bill at once, and therefore, 
I hope the Committee on Education and 
Labor will report it out, favorably, at an 
early date, so we may adopt it, and thus 
Put into motion, means to bring renewed 
hope, happiness, and ability to become 


Self-supporting, to millions of handi- 
Capped, 


Supporting McCarthy May Become 
Expensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “Supporting McCarrHy May Be- 
dome Expensive,” published in a recent 

e of the Arkansas Gazette. It was 

Written by one of the most astute and 

gent observers of the Washington 
„Mrs. Elizabeth S. Carpenter. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It's Texas OIL MONEY—SUPPORTING MCCARTHY 
MAY BECOME EXPENSIVE 


WASHINGTON, May 9.—Texas oil men who 
back Senator JosEFH R. MCCARTHY are being 
told quietly but emphatically that their sup- 
port may cost them the income-tax privileges 
they now enjoy. 

Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who write the tax bills and so far 
have warded off repeated attempts to lower 
or erase the 2714-percent depletion allowance 
permitted on oil income, are telling Texas 
Congressmen that it has got to a point where 
a vote for the depletion allowance is a vote 
for MCCARTHY. 

This turn of events is a result of a buildup 
of resentment against Texas oil money,” a 
term which recurs frequently on the cocktail 
circuit here. 

Indeed, the smart talk In the political sa- 
lons in the Capital is to attribute every po- 
Htical trend to Texas oil money. There's the 
Maine election, for instance, where Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, an anti-McCarthy- 
ite, is said to be opposed by Texas oil money 
backing up her pro-McCarthy opponent. 

And there was Alabama where Texas oll 
money allegedly was trying to beat Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN, Wherever the money came 
from, it was a dismal failure last week, when 
Sparkman won by a comfortable margin. 

And the know-it-alls have it that Texas 
oll money is backing Senator Homer FERGU- 
son in Michigan in what may be a tough 
race against Democratic candidate Blair 
pete an ex-Senator trying to stage a come- 

ck. 

Anyway, Texas oll money is getting lots of 
credit for penetrating lots of places. Count- 
less millions would be loose if all the gossip 
were true. 

The Texas oil money became the popular 
theme shortly after the epidemic of na- 
tional publicity on H. Roy Cullen, H. L. Hunt, 
Clint Murchison, Sid Richardson, their bank 
accounts and eccentricities. 

The talk, however, is significant from the 
political standpoint—and it may very well 
pave the way for a reduction in the 27½ 
percent depletion allowance which, of course, 
is not limited to Texas but is enjoyed equal- 
ly by Arkansans whose income comes from 
oil. 
The names of the rich Texans have been 
linked repeatedly with Senator MCCARTHY. 
As McCarTHy comes in for more open criti- 
cism, so do, of course, his supporters. And 
since their income is derived from tax bene- 
fits not bestowed on other income sources, 
there has been rising indignation against the 
benefits. 


Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on two 
previous occasions I have called the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the joint 
interest in farm prosperity among the 
farmers and the businessmen in the 
communities which serve them. 

On March 31 I presented a resolu- 
tion signed by 84 businessmen of Cut 
Bank, Mont., who favor maintenance of 
farm price supports at at least 90 percent 
of parity and ask Congress to try to 
establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities. 
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On April 21 I presented an identical 
resolution signed by 158 businessmen in 
Conrad, Valier, Brady, and Ledger, Mont. 

Today I offer the identical resolution 
signed by 319 businessmen in Chester, 
Brockton, Wolf Point, Chinook, Harlem, 
and Fort Benton, Mont. 

The resolution follows: 

PARITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Being as the State of Montana is a major- 
ity agricultural State, the undersigned busi- 
nessmen of this city feel that it is most 
imperative that we work side by side with 
those attempting to maintain a farm pro- 
gram which will enrich and develop the 
agricultural activities wherever they are a 
major industry or source of livelihood. In 
view of the above conclusion, we, the fol- 
lowing businessmen of this city, resolve that 
we go on record opposing any effort on the 
part of any Congressman, the Department 
of Agriculture, or any agency for attempting 
to disrupt the stabilization program affect- 
ing all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress not only 
maintain 90 percent of parity but shall try 
to establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities. We do not favor any 
tendency toward flexibility of price supports, 
but urge Congress to maintain a production- 
control program, which is necessary in or- 
der to have stabilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the pro- 
ducer, which shall be based on industry, 
security, and individual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 

CHESTER BUSINESSMEN 


M. A. Kinder, Grand Hotel; Sanvik Bros., 
Selmer Sanvik; Jim Carr, Rudyard Imple- 
ment Co.; Don Twedt, Don’s Garage; Peter- 
sen Jewelry, R. P. Petersen; Lawrence's Dry 
Goods, L. A. Struck; Ralph E. Line, Bank 
Tavern; C. A. Gustafson, Hi-Line Theater; 
Ray Warhank, Rudyard Lumber Co.; Leo 
Schaefer, Gamble Store; C. Wehr, Wehrs 
Garage; John C. Phillips, Phillips Chevrolet; 
Curt Phillips, Phillips Implement Co.; B. O. 
Wilson, Evans Cafe; Morris W. Ewald, Ewald's 
Store; Robert C. Rigg, International Elevator 
Co.; Albert Berge, Home Shoe Hospital; Joe 
Schwietzer, Vets Club; Thomas Floerchinger, 
Farmers Union Oil Co.; Wallace Abrahamson, 
Farmers Union Elevator. 

BROCKTON BUSINESSMEN 

Lien Mercantile Co., Oliver M. Lien; Brock- 
ton Bar, C. R. Lodmill; Farmers Elevator 
Co., Leonard Kallevig, manager; Brockton 
Cafe, Johnny Baker; Occident Elevator, L. L. 
Linquist, manager; Standard Service Sta- 
tion, Art Erickson; Log Cabin Bar, Emory 
Lundquist; Brockton Conoco Service, Homer 
Goodwin; Brockton Valu, R. D. Vaught, man- 
ager; sponsored by Brockton Women's Club. 


WOLF POINT BUSINESSMEN 


Rathert-Schreiber Co.; Wolf Point Floral; 
Marshall-Wells Store; Styer Apartments; 
Gamble Store; Camrud Motors; P. F. Eld- 
ridge; J. T. Fahey; Electrical Refrigerator 
Service; Public Drug Co.; Coast to Coast 
Store; Davey’s Men's Wear; Jim Kurokawa, 
W. P. Cafe; Dasinger Cleaners; Larson Jewel- 
ry; Kelly's Hardware; Patterson Style Shop; 
Clack Service Station; Herald-News; Farm- 
ers Union Oil Co.; Moe Motor Co.; Dr. C. R. 
Grow; Dr. R. W. Sorensen; J. L Davey; Lerton 
Hall; Farmers Lumber Co; R. F. Hansen; 
Leland F. Jones; Philip Jackley; Floyd De- 
Witt; Montana Bar; Stockman Bar; Modern 


Zervas, Buttrey Foods; D. F, Kemper; W. E. 
Burnison Agency; K. E. Voss; Andrew Han- 
sen; Hazel Winslow; Ellis C. Thorsen; R. P. 
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Madel; Farmers Union Lumber Co.; Ed Sas- 
sen; O. L. Stenslie; Guy Ault; John O. Gar- 
den; Coffey and Haranda Insurance Agency; 
Triangle Cafe and Service Station; Highway 
Motor Co.; George Meister; Baxter Larson; 
Robert Penner; Don E. Nelson; Hovey-Stone 
Chevrolet Co.; Robert Beery. 
FORT BENTON BUSINESSMEN 


Harold Thomas, Grand Union Hotel; Ed 
Davis, Davis Grocery; William Breiter, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Holman, Inc.; Howard Tesch- 
ler, vice president, Chet & Tesch Chevro- 
let; C. L. Engren, president, Chet & Tesch 
Chevrolet; E. M. Peterson, Implement Sales; 
C. H. McClain, Lumber Dealer; C. J. Higgins, 
Greely Elevator Co; O. 5. Johnson, grain 
dealer; H. C. Brinkman, manager, Farmers 
Elevator & Trading Co.; W. G. Svoboda, 
Montana Elevator Co.; Warren Halley, D-H 
Service; J. A. Schieno, Bybee Machinery Co.; 
John Davison, D-H Service; Roy Willett, 
Roy's Electric Shop; Dwight MacKenzie, 
Overland Bar; James W. Aznoe, secretary- 
treasurer, Benton Equipment Co.; W. R. Lyle, 
president, Benton Equipment Co.; W. T. 
Morrison, Benton Hardware; Sol Stache, 
Chouteau Barber Shop; Bain Feltman, Bain’s 
Garage; Harry E. Rowe, Harry's Welding 
Shop; C. D. Midlestadt, Midlestadt Pontiac 
and GMC; Taylor Sykes, Locker Plant; Ber- 
nice L. Flatt, Bernie's Cafe; Pioneer Insur- 
ance Agency, Hazel M. Young; Pioneer In- 
surnce Agency, Fred L. Young; Coast to Coast 
Stores, Neil M. Barkus. 

J. B. Anderson, dry goods; John McCardle, 
Western Bar; Rudolph Lusin, Rudy's Shoe 
Shop; V. D. Merrill, Fort Benton Drug Store; 
Steve McSweeney, television and popcorn 
concessions; Raymond McDermott, Palace 
Barber Shop; Ray H. Pittman, Palace Bar; 
Mackenstadt & Jasper, owners, Price-Rite 
Groceries; Chris F. Courtnage, Benton Trans- 
fer; Joseph Gray, Pastine Tavern; H. W. 
Stranahan, Johnson Farm Equipment, Inc.; 
Gilbert Scott, Scott's Lumber & Supply Co.;: 
Howard Hilton, the Clark-Hilton Co.; Frank 
F. Morger, Morger Realty & Insurance Co.; 
George R. Vielleux, Morger Realty & Insur- 
ance Co.; E. 8. Gysler, implement dealer; 
J. W. Lynch; E. & N. Bar & Lounge, Norman 
Tacke; P. J. Sweeney, dentist; J. T. Lepley, 
service station; Dellman Bybee, real-estate 
broker; Robert L. Deck, carpenter; Erick 
Meyer, clerk and television installation; 
Mabel Derr, cook, Modern Cafe; Chouteau 
County Vets’ Club; F. E. Zimmer, manager; 
Leland J. Edwards, Lee's Cab; Ken C. Mor- 
row, Morrow Insurance Agency; C. L. Over- 
holser, carpenter; Gamble Store, E. J. Serbin, 
owner; Joseph P. Jordan, Fort Benton Motor 
Co.; Eddie Albers, Albers & Drewiske; O. A. 
Tschache, Ott's Greenhouse; O. W. Notting- 
ham, carpenter; George Paul, Paul Roofing 
& Masonry; Roy Lane, carpenter; Ray Flath- 
ers, construction; Ira W. Vinion, barber; 
McRay Ulrich, Palace Bar; Clyde Good, Good 
Apartments; Jos. 8. Smith, construction; 
Llyod M. Nelson, Bybee Machinery Co.; Clyde 
Stovall, Bybee Machinery Co.; Clyde Stipe, 
a Machinery Co.; Stella Meyer, Modern 
Cafe. 

Arnold H. Campbell, car salesman: W. 
Siebenaler, lumber yard manager; W. A. 
Silvius, Chouteau House Hotel; George F, 
Rowe, Chauteau House Bar; Helen F, Hall, 
Chouteau Cafe; R. G. McMillan, carpenter; 
Geo. W. Wackerlin, clerk; Oscar Meyer, haul- 
ing; Opal Mauzey Pitt, E. & N. Cafe; Dar- 
lene Mauzey Pitt, E. & N. Cafe; Dagna 
Morger, secretary and bookkeeper: Martin 
Wolfe, Jr., plumbing; Darrel Smith, body 
shop; Louis Breiter, Holman, Inc., body shop; 
M. J. Crane, parts manager; Roy Homme, 
steel building contractor; George W. Carver, 
carpenter and contractor; Ray W. Uhl, dairy 
Owner and manager; Waiter R. Thomas, 
transfers, Fort Benton; Dell Holmstrom, me- 
‘ chanic; Ray Blohm, contractor, general; 
LeRoy W. Olsen, contractor; Howard L. Lett, 
Lett Plumbing & Heating; Jess E. Allison, 
mechanic; Tope & Thomas, William J. Tope; 
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L R. Olmstead, dairy; Oswald F. Mueller, 
mechanic; Neal J. Archer, land agent; C. W. 
Grantham, salesman; Emma Grantham, cos- 
metologist; John R. Drewiske, Albers & 
Drewiske; Harold A. Larson, painting con- 
tractor; Harvey Fox, bookkeeper; John Brad- 
ley, sheriff. 
CHINOOK BUSINESSMEN 

G. L. Maberry, Diesel Service Co.: R. B. 
Doughten, manager, Farmers Union Oil Co.; 
Walter Porter, manager, Farmers Union Ele- 
vator Co.; Al Wrick’s, Al's Repair Shop; R. B. 
Campbell, O. K. Tire Shop; Carl Gomavitz. 
Highland Junk Co.; E. D. Lunden, Chinook 
Equipment Co.; Basil Hiner, Hiner's Cafe; 
Harold Peterson, Food Center; H. A. Martens, 
Martens Drug; Nondas Bruss, Nondas Shop; 
Robert J. Dolan, P. C. A.; John Lamey; Vir- 
ginia Stein, Blaine Coffee Shop; Loretta 
Merkle, Blaine Coffee Shop; D. C. Mainwar- 
ing, upholstery shop; H. Kuper, Kuper Fu- 
neral Home; A. M. Dronen, Matulka Garage; 
E. J. Gallus, dentist; Ira S. Harbolt, insur- 
ance; Mrs. Doug Taylor, Taylor Cleaners; 
Murdock Matheson, liquor vendor; Mrs. H. O, 
Wittkoff, Gambles; Chuck Fralick, Coast-to- 
Coast; Harry N. Olson, blacksmith shop; 
Burgess Agency, insurance; Speers Imple- 
ment Co., farm equipment; E. S. Taylor, 
Taylor Motor Co.; J. R. Jamieson, Jamieson 
Motors; Franklin D. Pehrson, Chinook Auto 
Court; Phil Brovold, Phil's Standard Service; 
R. E. Swenson, Standard Oil Co.; LeRoy C. 
Anderson, Andy’s Service. 

John Upshaw, Montana Hotel; H. A. 
Marsh, stockman; Murdo MacLean, Mint; 
G. S. Sargent, Milk River Coal Mine; LeRoy 
Christensen, Cozy Corner; Einar W. Johnson, 
Chinook Motors, Inc.; Art Keller, Bar X Bar; 
Jack DePriest; Orval Severson, Farmers 
Union Creamery; Phil Paulson, Paulson 
Hardware & Electric; Stanley Casteel, In- 
dependent Food Store; Louis Mohar, plumb- 
ing and heating; E. M. Wallner, Wallner's 
Furniture; Floyd White, Pastime; T. A. 
Babiak; Charles F. Ivey, Ivey's Drug; Bill 
Morrison, Silver Dollar Bar; Leonard's Shop, 
general merchandise; F. A. Sharples, Sharples 
Jewelry; Herb Bonifas, Blaine Theater; Oliver 
C. Paulson, Ben Franklin Store; O. C. Grat- 
ton, Gratton Barber Shop; Walter Seigle; 
Dick Peterson, Monarch Lumber Co.; A. L. 
Reser, manager, Home Lumber Co.; C. M. 
Boe, Blaine Lumber Co.; Edgar G. Obie, 
Obie’s Flying Service; Floyd L, Sargent, 
Sarge’s Shop; Thomas O'Hanlon, Chinook 
Lumber Co.; Howard C. Larkin, Chinook 
Heating & Equipment Co, 

L. Jorns, Elk Cafe; Ted R. Johnson, 
Chinook Opinion; Ferald Taylor, Marshall- 
Wells Store; O. M. Bruss, Model Hardware; 
Mark Ambrose, Grill Cafe; William Johnson, 
draftsman; John Nelson, Dave's Texaco; Lynn 
Butcher, Baldwin Dairy; Donald V. Casteel, 
Quality Market; Clay McCartney, Blaine 
County Abstract Co.; Ivan H. Nelson, W, G. 
Woodward Co.; Joe P. Hoehn; E. W. Luckett, 
First State Bank of Chinook; John A. La- 
Plante, Aero Lounge; F. W. Boisvert, The 
Fountain; Fred Elsner, Blaine County treas- 
urer; Roy Cox, barber; Maida McCartney, 
Chinook Hour; Chat's Pontiac, Chinook, 
Mont.; H. E. Coyner, Chinook Dray & Trans- 
fer; J. Ospelend, H. Earl Clack Co.; Glenn J. 
Hockett, Hockett Trucking; Clarence Hart, 
barber, 

HARLEM BUSINESSMEN 


E. F. Johnson, jeweler; G. H. Gallagher, 
Gallagher Grocery; L. E. Mollerstrom, Stand- 
ard Service; George Klindworth, manager, 
Equity Co-op Association; C. H. Dolven, Dol- 
ven Chevrolet; Beecher Machine Co.; Gjullin 
Implement Co.; Elmer Bergh, Service Garage; 
Jim Walls, Montana Cafe; Norman McGuire, 
Mac's Recreation Hall; William Churchill, 
Churchill's Cafe; W. S. Dale, Coast-to-Coast 
Store; Andrew Nelson, confectionary; Ed 
Norskog, manager, H. Earl Clack Co.; The 
Hub, clothing; W. J. Lawr, apparel; Pete 
Jergesen, plumbing and heating: Vince Lar- 
son, Larson's Market; Mary O’Brien, Merry 
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Market ; Glenn A. Hartman, Gamble 
Store; J. A. Cassidy, Cassidy's Variety; Merle 
B. Wieres, Harlem Food Store; R. Cresswell, 
barber; A, W. Anderson, gas company; Frank 
Orlando, druggist; L. M. Miller, Grand 
Theater; Vernon R. Ude, Harlem Seed Co.; 
F. C. Ekegren, cafe; Steve O'Leary, service 
station; Donald L. Olson, Harlem Motor Co. 
(Ford); J. Frank McColom, Harlem Dry 
Cleaners; W. A. Brown, Monarch Lumber: 
Jim Pollard, blacksmithing-welding; E. P. 
Ekegren; D. A, Ring, groceries; P. C. Tomp- 
kins, Wellworth 5 & 10; Edith Benson, Valley 
Chickeries; Eric Berglund, Service Garage; 
Victor Knudson, Keck’s Cabins & Grocery; 
Swen’s Repair Shop. 


Flood Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters: 

May 12, 1954. 
Mr. ELMER PETERSON, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dzar MR. PETERSON: I am greatly pleased 
to receive a copy of your communication to 
Mr. Dwight Payton of May 10, relating the 
resulats observed during and following the 
recent heavy rainfall on the Sandstone water- 
shed, It is highly gratifying to learn that 
over the area that had received full water- 
shed treatment by way of soil conservation 
and detention dams, the results were highly 
satisfactory. 

You are doing a great service, Mr. Peter- 
son, in advocating and promoting these con- 
servation measures. I am taking the liberty 
to insert your letter to me in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of this date, along with let- 
ters from Mr. L. L. Males, of Cheyenne, Okla. 
and Mr. I, C. Thurmond, Jr., of Thurmond 
Ranch. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp S. MILLER, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


SECURITY STATE Bann, 
Cheyenne, Okla., May 8, 1954. 
Hon. Howarp S. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MILLER: Knowing of 
your keen interest In upstream flood preven- 
tion I am taking this opportunity to report 
to you on the recent heavy rains on the 
Sandstone Creek watershed which is a trib- 
utary of the Washita River. The watershed 
treatment has been completed on this creek 
except for a little channel work and some 
vegetative cover on old crop land. 

We have had 3 drought years immediately 
preceding the heavy rains of last week and 
our gtass cover and crop cover could not 
have been much worse. The rains fell with 
very high intensity. A small rain fell April 
25, another rain of from 1 to nearly 4 inches 
fell April 27 and the April 29 rain was from 
2% to nearly 4 inches, giving the watershed 
from 5 to 8 inches, with no 2 gages register- 
ing the same. 

I am most happly to be able to tell you 
that the structures on Sandstone Creek per- 
formed perfectly. The water got high 
enough in the reservoirs to go through the 
draw down tube in 12 structures but in po 
structure did the water approach the spill- 
way level. Today, which is 9 days after the 
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flood, a little water is going through the 
tubes on three structures but most of this is 
due to revived springs in the drainage area 
instead of flood water. 

The streams in our area here which were 
not treated to prevent floods really put on 
& flood and the Washita River flooded. The 
bottom land on these creeks and the river 
is covered with sterile sand in many places 
and scoured out in holes in other places 
With all the crops destroyed and hundreds 
Of miles of fences washed away. It is quite 
a contrast to go from these streams over to 
Sandstone Creek where the farmers are cut- 
ting alfalfa today and other crops are lush 
and green because of the moisture and none 
are washed away or covered with silt. 

Have no hesitation in working for this 

It is even better than you think 
it is. We know now it will work and we are 
even more anxious to get all the tributaries 
to the Washita under treatment and of 
Course would like to see the people living 
on other streams also get the benefit of this 
wonderful program. 

Sincerely, 
L. L. MALES. 


Mar 10, 1954. 
Hon. Howarp S. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MLER: Thanks for your nice 
letter of the fourth, and I join you in being 
mighty proud of the results shown on our 
upstream control program. When the rains 
finally came, they came. 

As you no doubt know by our previous 
Conversations my ranch lies at the head of 
Sandstone Creek and the very first dams 
were built there. If memory serves me 
Tightly I believe there are now about 35 
dams on the project and I have 4 of them. 

The ranch comprises some 11,000 acres 
and we have about six rain gauges located 
in strategic spots which are maintained by 
the Government in conjunction with these 
dams. The rainfall in my particular area 
Measured about 5 inches, while further west 
they received anywhere from 8 to 10 inches in 
& very short period of time. 

Naturally anyone can realize that after 
the prolonged drought we have had, the 
Tunoff was tremendous and had all this 
water hit the Washita at one time the loss 
Of property would have been tremendous. 

As an unqualified “nonengineer,” but as 
(I think) a better than average farmer- 
stockman, I am of the firm belief that these 
dams are the solution to a great extent to 
Our problem in this area for flood control. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. C. THURMOND, Jr. 


American Policy on Israel Not Served by 
Byroade’s Recent Statement, Says 
Celler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs, Mr. 
Byroade's statement on May 1, Facing 
Realities in the Arab-Israeli Dispute, 
Sidesteps two significant objectives of 
United States foreign policy, the promo- 
tion of peace in the Middle East and the 
Cementing of ties with friendly nations, 
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Mr. Byroade attempted to step warily 
on a tightrope between the sensitivities 
of the Israeli and the sensitivities of the 
Arab world, and like the overcautious 
always do, succeeded in losing balance. 

He plunged heavily into the area of 
the immigration policy of Israel. The 
right to establish an immigration policy 
is an acknowledged attribute of national 
sovereignty. Mr. Byroade urged by im- 
plication that Israel adopt a policy of 
limited immigration lest by not doing 
so, it enhance Arab fears that an over- 
populated Israel will propel Israel for- 
ward to aggressive seizure of additional 
territory. 

Mr. Byroade proceeds to set forth a 
purely hypothetical situation based on 
guesswork future developments. The 
argument he poses runs like this. There 
is no overpopulation in Israel today, but 
some day, maybe, the Soviet Union will 
permit the Jews of Russia to leave for 
Israel—a policy it does not pursue now— 
to enter Israel in vast numbers and that 
maybe they will flood into Israel, and that 
then maybe Israel would not have room 
sufficient to hold them, and that then 
maybe Israel may be forced to seek ex- 
pansion. Therefore, the Arab world has 
reason at present to fear, and therefore 
Israel should now adopt an immigration 
policy to allay these fears. Mr. Byroade 
Says nothing of the guaranties offered 
again and again by the Government of 
Israel that she does not and will not seek 
territorial aggrandizement. He disre- 
gards the Tripartite Agreement of the 
United States, Britain, and France which 
guarantees the present borders of the 
Arab States. He asks instead change of 
internal law to meet a purely hypotheti- 
cal supposition. This hypothetical sup- 
position, stated in utter seriousness by a 
United States spokesman, does nothing 
to help the Arab world to rid itself of 
foundless fears. Nor is it supportable 
diplomacy of a spokesman on official 
American policy to intervene in a matter 
purely internal, such as immigration. 

Such a statement can only increase 
the already existing tensions. It does 
not address itself to reality. If you carry 
that kind of logic forward you can come 
up with such absurdities as “do not de- 
velop your water resources lest you be- 
come economically strong and hence be- 
come the dominant economic force in the 
Middle East. This is what the Arabs 
fear, and you must allay their fears.” 

The United States policy in securing 
unto itself friends in the Middle East 
should not be one of catering to illu- 
sionary fears of either the Arabs or the 


Israeli. The Arab fear of Israeli expan- 


sion is an emotional disturbance. It 
serves no purpose for the United States 
to feed it and keep it alive through hypo- 
thetical supposition. The interest of the 
United States lies in promoting peace in 
the area. It cannot gain it by feeding 
fears on one hand and injecting itself 
into internal domestic policy on the 
other. 

There is room in Israel, especially in 
the Negev, for many more Jews, fleeing 
persecution, to settle. The gratuitous 
statement on Israel’s immigration pol- 
icy strikes at the very heart of the reason 
which has led to the support of Israel 
by both the United States and the United 
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Nations both prior to and during the 
establishment of the state. To urge that 
Israel withdraw from its immigration 
Policy is to deny the very reason for its 
existence. 


Billions of American Dollars to France Yet 
the Lowest Standard of Living in West- 
ern Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a Reuters news article from Paris 
under date of May 12 reports that a plan 
is under way in France to raise the lowest 
standard of living in Western Europe. 

‘This will come as a shock to the people 
of the United States who have been led 
to believe that our investment of foreign 
aid billions had brought a high standard 
of living to the French people. 

What has become of these billions, Mr. 
Speaker? Information presented to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs last year 
indicated that production was ahead 
more than 100 percent over the prewar 
level. The article, which I shali include 
as part of my remarks, states that pro- 
duction levels are only about what they 
were in 1929. 

Mr. Speaker, this news article deserves 
the attention of every Member of this 
body as we shall soon consider another 
mutual air program: 

FRENCH BEGIN 4- Tran PLAN To Meer NEEDS 
(By Harold Sieve) 

Paris, May 12.—The French Government 
has launched an ambitious 4-year economic 
plan designed to raise what is today the 
lowest standard of living in Western Europe. 

Two thousand experts made a 6-month 
examination of every sector of the French 
economy before producing the plan, the sec- 
ond of its kind since the end of World War I. 

The first, produced by Jean Monnet, now 
head of the European Coal and Steel Pool 
Authority, repaired the country's war- 
a economy, but could not hope to 
rectify the deficiencies which have grown up 
over the last 50 years, 

These deficiencies have led to a present 
production level only just above that of 1929, 
while in the United States it has doubled in 
the last 25 years. Average income is only 
slightly above half the Canadian and Swiss 
levels, one-third of the American, and 65 
percent of the British. 

The average wage in industry and com- 
merce has been kept at less than 25,000 
francs ($70) a month, and for farm work- 
ers at a little over 18,000 francs ($50). 

The new plan aims at remedying this 
state of affairs by a thorough modernization 
of plant, agriculture, and building methods. 

It sets out to boost national revenue by 25 
percent by 1957 through a 20 percent in- 
crease in agricultural production, a 25 to 30 
percent increase in industrial output, and a 
60 percent increase in building activity. 

The result, it is hoped, will be to eliminate 
the French balance of payments deficit and 
raise the individual standard of living by 4 
percent a year. 

The plan calls for 6,610,000 million francs 
($18,508,000,000) worth of investments over 
the next 4 years. The largest portion of 
this is to be devoted to housing. 
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The problem of providing homes for 42 
million Frenchmen who need them today 
is one of the most difficult facing the 
country. 

House and apartment building has been 
at a snail's pace since the war. Under the 
new plan, 240,000 homes will be bullt each 
year, and the average price will be brought 
down from 3.6 million francs ($10,080) to 
2½ million francs ($7,000). 

Second priority in the plan is given to 
the streamlining of French agriculture, 
grown rusty and cumbrous through decades 
of protection and neglect. 

Present clumsy marketing procedures will 
be reorganized, farming techniques modern- 
ized, especially in the backward areas, and 
generous credits allowed for the purchase 
of new farm equipment. 

In the industrial fleld, plans provide for 
stepping up the output of machine tools by 
45 percent, of agricultural machinery by 
80 percent, foundry work and clothing by 
30 percent, automobiles by 20 percent, and 
leather, wood, and textiles by 15 percent. 

The Government realizes that these in- 
creases will be worthless unless prices are 
brought down to a level at which they can 
compete with imports from France's Euro- 
pean neighbors. 

To this end the plan envisages an annual 
Investment of 180,000 million francs ($504 
million) for the standardization of factories, 
the replacement of antiquated machinery by 
up-to-date production lines, and the encour- 
agement of specialization, 
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One Way To Reduce the Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as we all know, the number of 
Government publications that crosses 
every Congressman’s desk is just too 
much for the individual Member to give 
every document the careful reading he 
would like to. For that reason I call 
your attention to a chart which ap- 
peared on page 83 of the March 31, 1954, 
publication of the Post Office Depart- 
ment entitled “Financial Policy for the 
Post Office.” The figures on that chart 
show that the Post Office is now making 
$11 million profit on parcel post. Earlier 
public statements by post office officials 
reveal that if Public Law 199, the law 
by which the last Congress limited the 
size and weight of parcel post packages, 
were repealed, the Post Office would be 
making $84 million a year on parcel 
post. What makes this especially re- 
markable is that, as I recall, one of the 
major arguments for the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 199 was that it would reduce the 
Post Office deficit and the cost to the 
taxpayer. Experience has proven that 
false. Public Law 199 has substantially 
reduced the net income of the Post Office 
Department. It penalizes every parcel 
post user. I regard it as a very real 
threat to the existence of a financially 
sound parcel post system. 

But Public Law 199 has done even 
more damage to the economy of the 
country than it has to the Post Office. In 
hundreds of communities throughout 
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the country citizens no longer have the 
parcel post delivery which they had en- 
joyed for over a generation, nor have 
they an adequate private substitute. In 
thousands of businesses the system of 
distribution of merchandise has been 
completely disrupted. For small busi- 
ness, especially, Public Law 199 has been 
a costly burden. 

In barring some packages from the 
mails and thus forcing them to go by 
other means, we have not created any 
new jobs. We have taken jobs from one 
group and given them to another. Pub- 
lic Law 199 wears the free enterprise 
mask. But in fact it does daily damage 
to thousands and thousands of free en- 
terprises in our country. They are oper- 
ated by hard-working shirtsleeves Amer- 
icans. If they cannot make good, they 
close up shop. But the Railway Express 
Agency, the free enterprise Public Law 
199 was passed to protect, passes along 
losses to be made up out of the unlimited 
bankrolls of the railroads. 

Back in the days when railroading was 
young and when miles of new tracks lit- 
erally pushed back our frontiers, the rail- 
roads took on some nonrailroad activ- 
ities to help make sure those new tracks 
got enough use. They built hotels, 
created resorts and, among other things, 
they started what is now known as the 
Railway Express Agency. 

Nowadays the railroads have found 
that they do better without these extra 
businesses. And that includes the Rail- 
way Express Agency. In terms of dol- 
lars and cents the Express Agency costs 
the railroads far more than it brings in, 
If the railroads really took a manage- 
ment attitude toward the Express 
Agency, instead of treating it like an 
orphan child, I think they would find 
that its financial health depends upon 
it sticking to the freight business, rather 
than trying to grab the small package, 
small revenue items which can best be 
handled as parcel post. 

A number of Members of this Con- 
gress are beginning to realize that they 
made a mistake when they voted for 
Public Law 199. I think it is time the 
Railway Express Agency and the rail- 
roads took another look at that law. In 
the long run any law which is harmful 
to the country as a whole is not going 
to help either the railroads or the Rail- 
way Express Agency. 

Our country has grown rich because 
we worked hard to do things better and 
to do them at less cost. Public Law 199 
is forcing many businesses to adjust to 
poorer service at doubled and tripled 
cost. It is nothing less than economic 
sabotage. It should be repealed, 


Burning Our Seed Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following statement by the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, Harry 
F. BYRD: 

Burnine OUR Seep CORN 


(By United States Senator Harry FLOOD 
BYRD) 

There is nothing before the country to- 
day more important than to stop suicidal 
tax reduction at the price of increased debt 
and inflation. 

I haye opposed in this Congress and will 
continue to oppose both Democratic and Re- 
publican sponsored tax reduction measures 
that must be financed by borrowing. That 
road has a dead end—insolvency. Only a 
solvent nation can long defend itself, or long 
remain free. 

This does not mean that I oppose lower 
taxes. I advocate and have consistently 
fought for responsible tax reduction financed 
not by going deeper into debt but by re- 
ducing expenditures and living within our 
means. 

That is the way prudent housewives do. 
That is the way business does —if it con- 
tinues to meet its payrolls and stays in busi- 
ness. 4 
That is the way our Government can do— 
if its elected representatives have the cour- 
age to cut expenditures until outgo at least 
equals income, This could be done now. 

We have spent $47.6 billion in foreign aid 
since World War II. all added to our moun= 
tain of debt. The time has come when the 
necessities of our own situation compel us 
to call a halt. Our first obligation is to 
balance the budget in order to maintain our 
national solvency. Solvency is the founda- 
tion on which our security, as individuals 
and as a nation, must be built. 

The present administration has taken im- 
portant steps toward economy, but not fast 
enough nor far enough. 

The Federal budget has been out of bal- 
ance—that is, we have spent more than we 
have taken in—in 19 out of the last 21 years. 
President Elsenhower's first budget, even be- 
fore the recent tax reductions, showed an 
anticipated deficit of $2.9 billion. 

This estimate was based on dubious as- 
sumptions of continued peace and pros- 
perity at high level. Unless expenditures 
are further reduced—and I have shown they 
can be reduced—the administration's esti- 
mated deficit of $2.9 billion may be at least 
doubled or trebled in the coming fiscal year, 

The Federal Treasury's take in taxes aver- 
ages now approximately 28 percent of the 
national income. If a decline in business 
activity should reduce national income by 
$10 billion, the automatic reduction in tax 
revenue would increase the estimated deficit 
by not less than $2.8 billion. 

I have said on the floor of the Senate that 
unless the Federal budget is balanced this 
year it will not be balanced for many years. 
Therefore I have supported the efforts of the 
President to defeat proposals for tax reduc- 
tion, originating within both major political 
parties and in various pressure groups, that 
would throw the budget still further out of 
balance. 

Whenever a war or an economic emergency 
threatens, it is easy to say borrow now and 
pay back later. Later is too often never. 
It is easy, especially in an election year, to 
postpone the day of fiscal reckoning. 

Tax reduction always has an appealing 
sound. Inequities in our tax laws, which 
should be corrected, reinforce the arguments 
for immediate reforms. The promise, or the 
hope, that reducing certain taxes will give 
certain people more money to spend, or will 
encourage investment, or stimulate produc- 
tion, or decrease unemployment are handy 
tools in politics. They can be disastrously 
misapplied. 

Don't let us fool ourselves that we are re- 
ducing our tax burdens when we borrow the 
money to make reductions possible, We are 
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only postponing taxes and adding to our 
burden, or our children’s burden, the in- 
creased debt plus interest on the increase at 
2½% percent compounded annually. It is 
simply a higher tax deferred. And hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick. 

If there is anything that will lead quicker 
to national suicide than the habitual policy 
of deficit financing, I don't know what it is. 

Again don't let us fool ourselves. The debt 
we now have is not a temporary debt. It has 
become a permanent debt. We have added 
$200 billion to it in the last 15 years. The 
present total, now scraping the legal limit of 
$275 billion, is twice the assessed value of 
every bit of tangible property in America, 
including all buildings and land (usually 
assessed at half their value) and ali the 
capital and everything else of tangible value. 
We are mortgaged up to 100 percent. 

The ugly truth ts that our country is the 
victim of protracted fiscal irresponsibility. 
Interest on the national debt is now nearly 
87 billion a year. Ten cents out of every 
tax dollar goes to pay interest alone. 

Interest charges will have increased for 
the fiscal year 1955 by at least $300 million 
over fiscal year 1954. 

There can be no permanent relief from this 
burden untll we balance outgo with income 
and then begin, with harder work, greater 
production and more thrift, to save more and 
gradually reduce principal and interest. If 
We reduce taxes now, without reducing ex- 
penditures, there will be another demand to 
raise the debt limit. 

My Republican colleague, Senator JOHN J. 
Wruiums, of Delaware, speaking in support 
of our joint amendment to eliminate most 
of the excise-tax reductions voted by the 
House, said in the Senate debate on March 25: 

“Any Member of Congress who votes for a 
reduction of $1 billion in taxes without pro- 
viding other means of obtaining revenue, 
instead of going home and claiming credit 
with his constituents for reducing taxes, 
should tell his constituents to look across 
the table and thank their children and their 
grandchildren for the tax relief that will be 
extended here. : 

“The Treasury will be required to borrow 
im the name of the future generations in 
order to make possible a little tax relief 
which is being granted here solely in the 
name of political expediency. 

“I favor balancing the budget, and I be- 
Meve that if we cut appropriations as we 
should, we can doit. * * The only rea- 
son why we may not cut expenditures this 
year is that the Members of Congress may 
not have the courage to vote for cuts in those 
expenditures, * * Let us cut the appro- 
priations first before we vote tax reductions.” 

Nevertheless the Senate, 54 to 34, rejected 
the Williams-Byrd amendment and passed 
the excise tax reduction bill, 76 to 8. Dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions, ironed out in conference committee, 
left approximately $1 billion added to the 
deficit. 

In all of my 21 years in the Senate I have 
never seen a more irresponsible piece of 
legislation. On final passage of the bill, as 
agreed to in conference, 4 Republicans and 4 
Democratic Senators voted *‘No”—Cooprgr, of 
Kentucky, Dmxsen, of Illinois, LANGER, of 
North Dakota, and WmuiaMs, of Delaware, 
Republicans; Bygn, of Virginia, DANIEL, of 
Texas, Hux, of Alabama, and RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, Democrats. 

The battle to stop $1 billion of excise tax 
Teductions was lost, but the war against 
fiscal irresponsibility gained recruits. Some 
who yoted with the majority disclosed by 
their questions, during the debate and after- 
ward, a growing realization of the danger 
from greater and greater deficits. 

The country should be made aware of the 
consequences that are sure to follow if in- 
creased personal income tax exemptions are 
authorized. Exemption of 6100 would create 
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a deficit of $2.9 billion and a $200 exemption 
would increase the deficit by $4.5 billion. 

It will require emphatic protests from 
civic and business organizations and factual 
presentations from such groups as the Na- 
tional Economic Council, the Tax Founda- 
tion, the Conference Board, the Foundation 
for Economic Education and many individ- 
ual citizens to beat back the pressures from 
would-be tax privilegees and vote-secking 
candidates. 

Unfortunately for our country, tax dis- 
cussions are brought down in some quarters 
to the low level of class hatred, envy, and 
greed. People are told that taxation is a 
struggle between the rich and the poor. 

Politicians are told that votes never grow 
on economy trees. They are reminded of 
the success—transitory and disastrous 
though it was—of tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect. 

The best political platform within my 
memory—the soon abandoned and long for- 
gotten Democratic platform of 1932—said 
this: 


“We favor the maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually bal- 
anced, and a sound currency to be preserved 
at all hazards.” 

Now the value and soundness of our cur- 
rency is threatened by tax-reduction expe- 
dients proposed by some in both major par- 
ties. And the longer the Eisenhower admin- 
istration goes without making good on the 
President’s cardinal campaign promise to 
balance the budget, the more difficult it will 
be, and the greater will be the economic 
deterioration that results from inflation. 

The administration's budget estimates for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, could 
be brought into balance by additional ex- 
penditure reductions amounting to less than 
5 percent of the listed total of $65.6 billion 
expenditures. 

The Byrd budget, which T released on 
March 6, set forth in detail where reductions 
of $3 billion could be made. The largest 
item would be in domestic-civillan expendi- 
tures. These alone could be reduced by $1.3 
billion. 

It is in this domestic-civilian area that the 
Welfare State spenders have their field day. 
Further reductions in Government civillan 
payrolls alone could save half a billion dol- 


lars a year and would still leave nearly a 
quarter milion more employees on Govern- 


ment payrolls than at the start of the Ko- 
rean war, The Federal civilian payroll in 
February stood at 2,340,767—a reduction of 
128,873 in 8 months. 

In the domestic-civilian category are six 
so-called business-type agencies or programs 
which for years have been open pipelines out 
of the Federal Treasury. These include the 
program for expanding and financing war 
plants, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and its successor Small Business Ad- 
ministration; housing loans for veterans, 
slum clearance under the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and housing loans for edu- 
cational Institutions, 

It is high time these business-type agen- 
cles were conducted in a businesslike way, 
made to stop bleeding the Treasury and live 
within the income they are supposed to pro- 
duce. I have suggested in the Byrd budget 
that these six be made to hold down ex- 
penditures to 75 percent of their receipts as 
estimated for fiscal 1955. This alone would 
make an estimated budget saving of $595 
million. 

I could go on with details of possible econ- 
omies, in both domestic and foreign ex- 
penditures, filling many times the space 
available here. It should be sufficient to 
cite these few examples of opportunities now 
unused to balance the budget. There are 
ways to begin digging ourselves out of debt— 
if we have the will to do so. 


We of this generation are merely trustees 
for the future. It does not make sense to 
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money which we must pay back, 
after paying interest for generations, to fi- 
mance temporary tax reductions. Nor does 
it make good politics. There can be no 


Another series of deficits, another round 
of inflation could weaken us beyond hope 
of survival. We have cheapened the dollar 
in direct proportion to our deficit spend- 
ing—from 100 cents in buying power in 1939 
to 52 cents today. Deficit spending—spend- 
ing habitually more than we take in—is the 
most inflationary factor that exists to 
cheapen the money of any nation. 

We cannot afford to follow that course at 
any time. Above all, we cannot afford it 
now, facing as we do unforeseeable expendi- 
tures for our country’s defense. 

I, for one, will not be a party to nor have 
any responsibility for adding, as we have, 
$1 billion to the Nation’s debt in order to 
reduce taxes mainly on luxuries. 

In passing judgment on tax proposals 
which still await congressional action, I sug- 
gest that citizens prayerfully weigh each 
one on a scale something like this: 

1, Can lost revenue be replaced by cut- 
ting expenditures? If not, then don't re- 
duce taxes until the budget is balanced. 
After that is assured— 

2. Will a lower tax rate encourage invest- 
ment, production, and employment? 

3. Will proposed changes distribute tax 
burdens fairly? 

4. Is the purpose of proposed chan 
merely to win votes. or to ges the beat 
interests of the Nation as a whole? 


Public Laws 335 to 340, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks .to include 
my reports to my constituents covering 
Public Laws 335 to 340, inclusive, as 
follows: 

TWENTY-FIRST REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 

Dear Fund: Continuing where we left 
of: è 

PUBLIC LAW 335 
H. R. 6434, Jood standards 

Fixing of food standards is the responsi- 
bility of the Food and Drug Administration, 
Public Law 335 is intended to simplify pro- 
cedures. Also, it extends to manufacturers 
of substances for use in processed foods the 
same right to hearings on the merits of their 
products as is enjoyed by manufacturers of 
the finished product. 

As the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare unanimously reported out the bill 
(recommended by Mrs. Hobby and all the 
witnesses before the committee) I, with 
other Members of the House, accepted its 
Judgment. 

PUBLIC LAW 336 
H. R. 4984, Miles City, Mont. 

In 1946 the United States conveyed to 
Miles City, Mont., some 37 acres with the 
provision that the title would revert to the 
Federal Government if the land was not 
used for recreational or industrial purposes. 
This reverter clause has made it difficult 
for Miles City to encourage industrial devel- 
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opment because the city could not give clear 
title to industries otherwise interested. 
Public Law 336 removes the reverter clause 
and permits Miles City to sell the tract pro- 
vided the sale is at a 1946 appraised value 
and the proceeds go into the United States 
Treasury. 

Uncle Sam owns about a fourth of all the 
land in the United States. During the war 
emergency period the Federal real-estate 
holdings were necessarily increased. The 
manner of their disposal when no longer 
needed is reflected In legislation from time 
to time recorded in these reports. 

Since 1935 the matter of Federal owner- 
ship of land and its bearing on State and 
local taxation has been the subject of ex- 
tensive study. 

PUBLIC LAW 337 
H. R. 3306, relief for homesteaders 


This measure excludes homesteaders in 
certain divisions of the North Platte recla- 
mation project from the provision of laws 
of 1909 and 1914 reserving the mineral 
rights in homestead land patents. 

Reclamation homestead entries in this 
area were allowed early in the century. The 
entrymen met residential and cultivation 
requirements (some 40 and more years ago) 
but a succession of events (including a law- 
suit over water rights that dragged on to 
1942) delayed the filing of proofs necessary 
to issue of patents to the lands. Meanwhile 
the laws of 1909 and 1914 came along. The 
homesteaders convinced the committee (and 
the Department of Interior) that they were 
entitled to their patents under the old law 
as they had complied fully with their con- 
tract with the Government before the laws 
of 1909 and 1914 were enacted and the de- 
lay in filing proofs came from causes beyond 
their control. 

Tt was an application of an equitable prin- 
ciple which recommended itself to me as a 
lawyer, granted that the facts justified. In 
not objecting (the measure passed the House 
by consent) I of course was guided by the 
assurance of the committee and of the De- 
partment that hearings had established the 
validity of the factual contentions. Never- 
theless, I would have felt easier if the mat- 
ter had passed the scrutiny of Harold Ickes 
when he was Secretary of the Interior. Re- 
serving mineral rights to the Government In 
Federal lands conveyed to others is just 
commonsense. 

PUBLIC LAW 338 


H. R. 5529, Manassas National Battlefield 
Park 


On July 21, 1861, the first major engage- 
ment of the Clvil War was fought 26 miles 
from Washington, the First Battle of Manas- 
sas, also known as the Battle of Bull Run. 
It was here that “Stonewall” Jackson re- 
ceived his famous nickname because of his 
marked courage. The Second Battle of Ma- 
nassas (1862) was the second attempt of the 
Confederates to seize Washington. The story 
of the two engagements is known to every 
American schoolchild, 

In 1935 small portions of the battlefield 
(1,500 acres in all) were acquired by the 
Federal Government. In 1944 these scat- 
tered tracts were established as the Manassas 
National Battlefield Park. The properties 
are not contiguous, being separated by non- 
Federal land. Public Law 338 authorizes the 
purchase of some 1,400 additional acres so 
that the entire battle site can be preserved. 
Necessary funds will come from the reve- 
nues of the National Park Service. 

Subdividers are as busy as beavers in the 
Washington suburban areas. Already land 
between monuments erected by various 
States on the battlefield site was being sub- 
divided for homes, and but for Public Law 
338 the public character of the area and its 
historic appeal to tourists would have been 
destroyed, 
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PUBLIC LAW 339 
S. 1456, Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 

In 1928 the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
(named for the famous American sanitation 
expert of the Panama Canal Zone, Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Army) was founded for 
the study of tropical diseases and preventive 
medicine. It maintains a laboratory in Pan- 
ama (donated in 1930 by the Republic of 
Panama) and headquarters in Washington. 
Cost of maintenance actually is borne almost 
entirely by the United States since pro rata 
contributions from other Pan American 
countries have not been forthcoming. In 
1929 donations totaling $760 were received 
from Ecuador; in 1931 a total of $1,150 from 
Venezuela, nothing at allafter that. Reason: 
the Institute ls under unilateral control, the 
board of administration is determined by the 
United States. Moreover, some Latin Amer- 
ican republic are planning their own labora- 
torles. Nevertheless, under the Act of 1928 
the Institute must solicit annually contribu- 
tions from other Latin American govern- 
ments for the laboratory's operation. Re- 
peated unproductive requests for contribu- 
tions have created a feeling of annoyance 
and irritation. 

In the interest of pan-American cordiality 
the State Department recommended that 
the Institute be relieved of its annual job 
of passing the hat, which always came back 
empty. Congress complied with Public Law 
338. Hereafter the Institute in its discretion 
may accept voluntary contributions and is 
relieved. of the annual hat-passing job. 


PUBLIC LAW 340 
H. R. 7110, school lands 


You will find this an interesting case of 
how progress in mineral location retarded 
the school-land program and how an act 
of Congress set things right. 

In 1927 Congress granted to the various 
States title to school sections in place even 
though they were mineral lands. The States, 
however, could not gain title to school lands 
under mineral lease (or application there- 
fore) until the lease was terminated. Then 
came the great boom in oll and gas explo- 
ration, more recently in uranium. At pres- 
ent 60 million acres of public land in the 
United States are under lease. In Utah alone 
there are 10,330,730 acres of public lands, 
many belonging to the State of Utah as 
school lands under the original concept. 
With the intensive search for uranium and 
oil resources, several million acres recently 
have ben made subject to leases. The game 
is to tle up the property with a mineral lease, 
walt to see what's your luck. 

Result ls the States have been kept wait- 
ing, some of the Western States, for title to 
the school lands assigned to them when they 
were admitted to statehood. Congress solved 
the problem with Public Law 340. Hereafter, 
as soon as the land is surveyed and the 
location of the school sections determined 
they will be transferred to the States as 
originally intended even though subject to 
mineral lease or application for lease, 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
IN THE HOUSE 55 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tru- 
man urges the President to act firmly, 
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in riding Congress hard. Quaere: Is Mr. 
Truman's career a guarantee that this 
policy will prove (a) wise, (b) workable, 
or (c) winning? 


Civil Liberties Safe Under FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled 
“Civil Liberties Safe Under FBI,” writ- 
ten by Don Whitehead of the Associated 
Press, which appeared in the May 11, 
1954, issue of the East St. Louis (Il.) 
Journal: 

Civi LANE Sars UNDER FBI 
(By Don Whitehead) 

WASHINGTON, May 11.—During his 30 years 
as Chief of the FBI, J. Edgar Hoover has been 
assailed as a sinister menace to American 
liberties, an enemy of criminal reformation, 
a college-trained flatfoot, and a political 
partisan. 

What has been the end result? J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI still command & place 
of prestige which is unusual in the Nation's 
Government. 

Over the years Hoover has run a gantlet of 
more criticism and emerged with fewer scars 
probably than any other man in public 
service. 

His is one of the strangest and most ab- 
sorbing stories in all of official WashingtoD 
where bureaucrats come and go—but where 
Hoover remains year after year in a position 
that seems almost impregnable. 

What does Hoover himself think of his 
criticism? 

“I'm used to it now,” he said in an inter- 
view. “I'm not as sensitive any more—ex- 
cept when I think the criticism 18 unjust 
and unfair. 

“As I see our responsibility, It is to protect 
the American people and to see they are 
guaranteed their rights accorded by the con- 
stitution. We are just as interested in prov- 
ing innocence as establishing guilt.” 

The instructions given to PBI agents in 
the matter of observing civil rights are stern. 
Agents are admonished not to step beyond 
the boundaries of justice—not to give even 
an impression of bullying or to cast sus- 
picion on anyone through their acts an 
manner of questioning. This is a matter 
record, 

Scandal has never touched Hoover in all 
his years as FBI chief—and neither has it 
involved the FEI. 

A long standing complaint is that the FBI 
is moving in the direction of becoming “ 
secret police. 

What is the truth In this? 

Hoover himself brushes off such a sug“ 
gestion as an absurdity and points to 
record of consistently opposing pro 
some originating in Congress—that the FBI 
become a national police force. 

Hoover had been in the Department of Jus- 
tice only a short time, as a special assistant 
to Attorney General A. Palmer Mitchell, whe? 
critics first assailed him. This was in con, 
nection with the so-called Palmer raids 
the early 1920's. 

In those raids, FBI agents acting on war“ 
rants issued by the Immigration Bureau, 
swooped down on allens in a mass roundup 
of alleged suspects in the anarchist terror 
iem that followed World War I. 
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More than 2,500 aliens were arrested. 
Agents broke into houses in the middle of 
the night. Suspects were herded by the 
hundreds into auditoriums and mauled 
around. They were given no chance to call 
families or relatives. And the due process 
of law, it was generally admitted, was pushed 
about. 

An FBI man, familiar with the raids (but 
hot then with the Bureau), said: “It was 
a pretty gruesome proposition." 

Hoover prosecuted the deportation cases 
against some of the suspects and 249 were 
deported to Russia. For years afterward, 
Hoover's name was linked with the raids al- 
though he protested that he had nothing 
Whatever to do with the raids themselves and 
the manhandling of the suspects. 

The records show that orders for the raids 
Were signed by Frank Burke of the Bureau 
of Investigation, while Hoover at the time 
Was in the Department of Justice. 

Later in 1940 there was a flareup of criti- 
Cism against the FBI over the arrest of per- 
sons in Detroit in connection with recruiting 
for Spanish loyalists. Senator George Norris 
sharply criticized the FBI for the methods 
Used in these arrests. 

An investigation by the Department of 
Justice absolved the FBI agents of wrong- 
doing. r 

Hoover has been criticized, too, for asking 
authority to tap telephone wires in cases 
inyolving espionage, subversion, sabotage, 
and kidnaping—and then bring this evidence 
into court. The use of wiretap evidence in 
Federal courts is now forbidden. : 

Years ago Hoover stoutly opposed the use 
of wiretapping by the FBI. Now, he said: 
“The FBI was the first agency to take a stand 
against wiretapping. But world conditions 
have changed since that time. I'm just as 
much opposed to wiretapping as ever—except 
in cases of espionage, sabotage, subversion, 
and kidnaping.” 


Commendation for Moss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a California colleague of mine, 
Congressman JoHN E. Moss, JR., has 
been working diligently as a Member 
of the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee to develop legislation 
Which will provide adequate pay for Fed- 
eral employees. His work has been rec- 
ognized by a number of publications. 
The most recent newspaper to take edi- 
torial note of the activties of Congress- 
man Moss is the Sacramento Bee which 
published the following editorial on 
April 29, 1954: 

COMMENDATION FOR Moss 

Congressman Joun E. Moss, In., of the 
Third, Sacramento Valley, District, received 
® well-deserved commendation at the 25th 
&nnual convention of the California section, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, in 

Jose over the last weekend. 
Although the convention endorsed several 
entatives, Moss was the only one who 
received the approval of all branches of the 
Statewide organization. The resolution com- 
Mending him was proposed unanimously. 

The Sacramentan is a member of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 

„and as such has fought for an across-the- 
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board salary increase for underpaid postal 
employees in preference to the reclassifica- 
tion plan offered by Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield, which would aid those 
in the higher brackets but be of little or no 
benefit to others. 

Moss’ stand in behalf of the clerks and 
carriers who serve the public so faithfully is 
fair and reasonable. 

He is not opposed to a reclassification 
which would reward efficiency and provide in- 
centives. But he feels the pressing need is 
for salary adjustments for those in the lower 
brackets to compensate for the increases in 
living costs. 

Then he has proposed there should be a 
committee of the House to give a full-dress 
and careful study to the subject of reclassi- 
fication. It is a case of putting first things 
first. 

Moss is to be commended not only by the 
postal employees’ convention but by the 
public in general for putting up a fight for 
a fair salary deal for those who dally make 
their appointed rounds. 


The Manganese Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I inserted in the Recorp a statement 
by Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, president 
of the American Manganese Producers 
Association, regarding the manganese 
situation in America. 

There is an article in the May 13, 1954, 
issue of the Iron Age, the national metal- 
working weekly, which, in my opinion, 
is the voice for the steel industry, deal- 
ing with the acute situation faced by 
the steel industry due to the lack of man- 
ganese secured domestically as well as 
the apparent failure of the present ad- 
ministration in understanding and real- 
izing this situation which could prove 
disastrous to our country in the event 
of an international conflict anytime in 
the foreseeable future. 

I hope that in the near future the veil 
will be removed from the eyes of the ad- 
ministration so that a real stockpiling 
program for domestic manganese could 
be set in motion which is imperative if 
we are to have anything like an adequate 
defense for our country. 

Too long have those who have had 
charge of the stockpiling of strategic ma- 
terial been blinded to the urgent need 
and obvious necessity of a real stock- 
piling program for domestic manganese. 
Without a stockpile of at least a 5-year 
supply of manganese our country would 
be helpless in the face of an all-out con- 
flict with the Communist. Manganese is 
the very lifeblood of our defense effort 
and I trust for the sake of the future of 
this great country of ours that the offi- 
cials charged with carrying out this pro- 
gram will wake up to the facts of life 
before it is too late and before we are 
sold down the river again. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the article referred to 
above, which is as follows: 
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Busst RED MANGANESE-PoR-Foop HINTS 
(By G. H. Baker) 

Imports of Russian manganese may be in 
the offing. 

Some administration foreign-trade ex- 
perts, beguiled by Russian hints of scarce 
materials in exchange for food products, are 
working quietly toward a barter deal that 
would include big-volume imports of man- 
ganese for the United States. 

What the policy planners prefer to ignore 
is that the low-cost (slave labor) imports of 
manganese will work to the detriment of 
the domestic manganese industry and even- 
tually to the United States steel industry. 

Present market for manganese ls very quiet 
as a result of currently low steel operating 
rates. 

PRODUCERS FEARFUL 


Domestic. producers, who turn out about 
6.5 percent of the United States steel indus- 
try’s manganese requirements are fearful 
that the Federal Government once more is 
about to lend a naive ear to Russia’s siren 
song of cheap and plentiful manganese. 
They are urging Washington defense mo- 
bilizers not to turn their backs on the small 
but vitally important domestic industry. 

India, South Africa, and Brazil have be- 
come our biggest suppliers of manganese in 
recent years. 

There's nothing basically new about the 
recent Russian hints of high-quality man- 
ganese for sale or barter. Russia and her 
satellites have plenty of manganese—more 
than they can use. But the Reds have a 
long and treacherous record, dating back to 
1927, of leading the United States down the 
garden path with respect to dependence upon 
manganese, 

CUT OFF SUPPLY 

Each time the United States has come 
to depend upon Russtan manganese, the 
Reds have abruptly jerked the rug. Man- 
ganese shipments have been shut off 
abruptly and without notice. As a collateral 
development, United States mines—unable 
to compete on a cost basis—have gone to 
pot during each of these periods of Russian 
imports, 

J. Carson Adkerson, president of the Amer- 
ican Manganese Producers Association, de- 
clares bluntly that the Reds are out to stop 
further development of the United States 
manganese resources, And, he adds, the ad- 
ministration's leaders are “swallowing it 
hook, line, and sinker.” 

Although the General Services Adminis- 
tration is on the record as urging the ex- 
tension of the stockpiling program to in- 
clude the high-grade Virginia ores, ODM 
procrastinates and speaks instead of the 
great improvement in the manganese situa- 
tion. This, says Mr. Adkerson, is “a tragic 
example of delay and indecision within the 
ODL” 


Still Asleep at the Switch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


‘ Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when on July 15, 1953, and 
again on January 20, 1954, the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations threw 
roadblocks which prevented investiga- 
tions by me of extortion and racketeer- 
ing by certain labor leaders and others 
who were misappropriating union funds, 
and which prevented further hearings 
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that would have protected hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of union em- 
ployees who have been, are, and un- 
doubtedly will be deprived of benefits 
which belong to them. 

In my humble judgment, those who 
brought about this result, whether they 
realized it or not, did a marked disfavor 
to union and other employees. They 
also, undoubtdly contrary to their pur- 
pose, lost the Republican Party a large 
block of votes. 

That the issue is not dead is shown in 
the following quotation from an article 
by Westbrook Pegler, published in the 
Tuesday, May 11, press. Pegler wrote as 
follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News of 

May 11, 1954] 

Co CLARE Horrman, of Michigan, 
who had shown up brigandage and piracy 
by the teamsters in insurance, juke-box 
graft, and a variety of other criminal strata- 
gems, went back to Washington from Detroit 
despondent and licked. He said he had been 
stopped dead by some mysterious political 
force. Bill McKenna, his counsel and chief 
investigator, was even more positive in 
charging a political fix. But Beck rides the 
crest of a sea of dishonest publicity which 
drenches much of our journalism with a 
strange disquieting quilt. Beck is the model 
of the new “labor statesman” and Meany, 
who was lifted from the status of union 
lobbygow to the high command by Joe Ryan, 
is courted for his political favor and his 
wisdom on great matters. 

Joe Ryan fought Harry Bridges and the 
Communists back from the eastern seaboard 
and the Gulf coast from the very first threat. 

He kept the traitors off the docks when 
the 20-year regime of Roosevelt-Truman- 
La Guardia, and Lehman would have called 
them nothing worse than agrarian reformers. 
He lives in a 5-room flat on the lower west 
side and he knows his people and walks 
without fear or bodyguards. His wife is 
aging and failing in health and he has come 
up busted after all, whatever he may have 
helped himself to in the careless, cafeteria 
manner of the typical boss unioneer in deal- 
ings with his treasury. 

Little Mr. Waldman will-do his best for 
Joe, but it would be easier if the law let him 
prove what other men did who now praise 
themselves for their great service to society 
in slitting an old friend's throat, 

Joe looked up, startled as he saw me at 
the press table. When I smiled, he gave me 
the mitt, shaking hands with himself in the 
old gesture. At adjournment I asked, 
“Where is Meany? Where is Dan Tobin? 
Dave Beck?“ 

“I don't know,” Joe said. 
busy, 


“They must be 
I am glad you came around.“ 


Minuteman Pamphlets by Kiwanis 
International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to hear from my friend, Mr. 
O. E. Peterson, secretary of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, with regard to another out- 
standing program being carried on by 
this great organization, 
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In 1933 it was my privilege to serve as 
governor of the Wisconsin-upper Michi- 
gan district of Kiwanis International. I 
note, therefore, with pride and joy that 
Kiwanis is carrying on a program of tell- 
ing and selling the American story 
throughout the Nation, so as to make our 
people salesmen of the American way 
of life. 

I send to the desk the text of Mr. 
Peterson's letter regarding a series of 
Minuteman pamphlets, and I append to 
it the text of the first of the pamphlets. 
I ask unanimous consent that these items 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and pamphlet were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 
Chicago, Ill., May 10, 1954, 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Arex: Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States are now distributing three quarters of 
a million pamphlets each month on Ameri- 
canism. 

The international committee on public 
and business affairs for the United States 
under the chairman, Stary Gange, of Visalia, 
Calif., has developed a program designed to 
encourage every American to understand and 
appreciate the American way of life and to be 
willing to speak up for democracy. 

The committee believes that the American 
heritage must be reearned in every genera- 
tion and only those who understand and 
appreciate the basic principles of American- 
ism will be willing to put forth the necessary 
effort to preserve their Nation for themselves 
and for coming generations. 

In the fight against all things un-Amerl- 
can, we need live ammunition in the hands 
of citizens who have the courage of their 
convictions. The monthly folders are this 
live ammunition. I am happy to enclose 
copies of the first three of these pamphlets, 
as I believe that you will be interested in 
them. 

Kiwanis International has always exhibited 
a keen interest in good government, and is 
anxious to assist in every way in the preser- 
vation of our way of life. We feel that you 
as a legislator need to have the support of 
the citizens whom you represent. You also 
need to know how they are thinking and how 
they are acting. 

We sincerely hope that the three enclosed 
Minuteman pamphlets will demonstrate to 
you the desire of 230,000 Kiwanians to influ- 
ence all Americans to study, understand, 
appreciate and speak up for their Nation and 
its principles and at the same time to defend 


it against the inroads of un-American 
ideologies. 
Sincerely yours, 
O. E. PETERSON, 
Secretary. 


Tars Is Your LAND 

Yes; this Is your land. It belongs to you, 
and me—to “We, the People.” 

And what a land it ts—this land where 
we live better than any other people in 
the whole world. Where we have better 
homes, with better conveniences—many 
times more automobiles, bathtubs, refriger- 
ators, television sets, and other luxuries— 
than all the rest of the world combined, 

Yes, we have most of the material com- 
forts, and luxuries, of this world. But there 
are countless other blessings which have 
been heaped upon us; and they are part 
of our priceless heritage. 

‘Take, for instance, free speech. Any place 
we go, we can talk freely about our public 
officeholders. Can you imagine what would 
happen to such a talker back of the Iron 
Curtain? And, American newspapers can 
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tell the facts about our Government, In 
many nations the newspapers print only 
what the government tells them to prink 
No wonder dictators flourish there. 

Ours is a free land, too—where we can 
work where we prefer, buy anything we can 
afford, worship as our consciences dictate, 
and vote for the candidates we like. 

We like our country this way. So, let’s 
be modern minutemen, and fight to keep 
America great. There are people who want 
to change us into some kind of a welfare 
state like those back of the Iron Curtain. 
If they put over their system of government 
and public ownership, will you be willing 
to give up your car, your home conveniences, 
freedom of speech, your right to read free 
newspapers and your right to worship as 
you please? 

Others want to introduce a different type 
of ism into America—public ownership of 
certain businesses and more control over thé 
rest of our economy. If they do, their sys- 
tem will pull us down to the standards of 
living that exist in lands where such sys- 
tems hold sway. 

Won't you be a Minuteman to help main- 
tain the free American system—the system 
that has worked better than any ever tried 
before? Let's fight any plan to change it— 
let's try instead to lift the rest of the world 
up to the American level. 


FREEDOM MUST BE REEARNED 


Freedom is not a gift to the American 
people. Our freedom and our liberties aré 
achievements that were won for us, first. 
by our early patriots and pioneers and must 
be reearned in each and every generation 
or they may be forever lost. 

You and I in the next few years will either 
nobly win or meanly lose the last great hope 
of this earth, and that is a morally strong 
and economically sound America, 

We must keep our country free, where ® 
person can climb as high as he can carry his 
own weight, and where anyone can forever 
reach for the stars and shoot for the moon. 
Minutemen, patriotic Americans just like 
you, working together and singing the song 
of America, can make these next years our 
greatest years, those years for which all the 
first were made. 

(This is No. 1 in a series of 12 folders 
prepared in the interest of the American way 
of life by Kiwanis International, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II.) 


Coney Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to take note of the 300th anni- 
versary of the purchase of an important 
part of my district from the Indians. 

The following item from the Brooklyn 
Eagle of May 7, 1954, tells the story: 
THe Price Was $15—INDIANS Sorp CONEY 

ISLAND TO DUTCH 300 Years Aco TODAY 

Coney Island today is celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of its purchase by the Dutch 
from the Canarsie Indians for 15 fathoms of 
sewan, 2 guns, and 3 pounds of powder. 

At the invitation of Walter M. Jeffords, Ir. 
president of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. 
125 local women leaders, representing all the 
ocean front volunteer services, are marking 
the occasion at a luncheon at Garguilo’s 
Restaurant, West 15th Street and Mermald 

venue, 
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Compared with the purchase of Manhattan 
Island for $24, Coney Island brought a higher 
Price per acre, since its purchase price was 
the equivalent of $15. Sewan was a form of 
Wampum, beads made from shells, used as 
money by the Indians. 

Guttaquoh was the Indian who sold Coney 

land to the West India Co. of the chamber 
Of Amsterdam, Holland. Since the land was 
in the old town of Gravesend, an English 
Colony, the deed of sale was written in 
English. 

At the time Coney Island was the land 
Used by the Gravesend settlers to put their 
Cattle out to graze as well as for hunting and 

ng. 

The Dutch West India Co. bought the 

d because it wanted to avoid trouble with 
the Indians over their rights on the land. 

A reenactment of the purchase, in tableau 
Torm, with a group of New York State In- 
dians representing those mentioned in the 
agreement, highlights the luncheon, 


Tribute to J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, J. Edgar 
Hooyer, able Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, this week cele- 
brates his 30th anniversary as head of 
the world’s greatest law-enforcement 
agency, 

It is significant that Mr. Hoover has 
Served under 5 separate administrations, 
3 Republican Presidents and 2 Demo- 
Cratic. The greatest growth of the FBI 
Came under the administrations of Pres- 
idents Roosevelt and Truman. Yet the 
FBI has never been involved in partisan 
Politics and happily no one identifies Mr. 
Hoover with either one of our great po- 
litical parties. It would be a sad day for 
America and for the FBI if that organi- 
Zation or its director were ever asked to 
Play a role in a partisan controversy. 
Any such attempt will always be fought 

the wiser men of both parties. 

In the words of an editorial in the 
Belleville Daily Advocate, Belleville, III.: 

As long as J. Edgar Hoover is Director of 
the FBI, and when he leaves it some man 
Who is imbued with his ideals, the organi- 
zation will remain one in which honest 
Citizens may take great pride but from 
Which dishonest citizens cannot fall to 


I include the full editorial, Belleville 
Daily Advocate, May 10, 1954, in the 
Recorp: 

J. Ebaan HOOVER ANNIVERSARY 


Today marks J. Edgar Hoover's 30th anni- 
as Director of the Federal Bureau 
ot Investigation. 

The fact that he has survived five adminis- 
trations and at times bitter and unjust criti- 
ism is tribute to his character. 

Few men in public life so long have a 
Similar record, one which is so nearly free 
Sf blemish. 

His service to the American people con- 

in taking a disorganized investigative 

arm of the Government and making of it 
an efficient law enforcement body which 
ds shoulder to shoulder with the best 


oe organizations in the world to- 
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At the same time it has never degenerated 
into a system of State police prying into 
private affairs for political reasons. 

Hoover's alm, and he has come as close 
to achieving it as is possible in a police or- 
ganization, was to create an efficient body to 
aid the Department of Justice in the en- 
forcement of Federal laws. The high stand- 
ards for membership make it unique among 
police organizations. 

As long as J. Edgar Hoover is Director of 
the FBI, and when he leaves it some man 
who is imbued with his ideals, the organi- 
zation will remain one in which honest citi- 
zens may take great pride but from which 
dishonest citizens cannot fall to shrink. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Education 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7434) to estab- 


lish a National Advisory Committee on 
Education, 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this bill is to make it in order 
for the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to appoint a committee of 
nine lay members, none of whom happen 
to be in the employ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The job of this advisory com- 
mittee is to assist the Secretary in an 
understanding of the types of study that 
should be conducted to help assess the 
results of research made under authori- 
zation of the bill we just passed and to 
assist the Secretary in obtaining a view, 
you might say, from the grassroots of the 
country as to the various types of prob- 
lems that exist and methods for handling 
them. I think the 2 bills, the 1 just 
passed, and this 1 fit into each other. 

The bill which we just passed author- 
ized cooperative-research arrangements 
with various colleges, universities, and 
departments of education of the various 
States. This bill would set up a lay com- 
mittee consisting of people with some 
knowledge of the problems of education 
in the country who would help suggest 
various types of studies that could be 
researched on or researched into, and 
also advise as to the setting up of task 
forces to conduct some of these studies. 

Iam ata loss to understand the extent 
of the opposition which has developed 
in certain quarters to this particular bill, 
as well as the one that preceded it. I 
feel that the problem of education is a 
serious one. It involves juvenile delin- 
quency, helping the mentally retarded, 
helping the physically handicapped chil- 
dren, and so forth. It should be kept 
in mind that under Selective Service 
many draftees are turned down because 
of certain defects in health or in mental 
training. With a situation like that ex- 
isting in this country I think we should 
welcome any type of setup that could be 
devised to help us understand the prob- 
lems more completely. 
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This is not any back-door way of seek- 
ing Federal control of education. I can- 
not believe that a number of those who 
voted against this rule would be opposed 
to more accurate and complete knowl- 
edge of problems that so seriously affect 
the real assets of this country—the youth 
of America. 

I do not want to talk too long on this 
particular bill because, as I said in con- 
nection with the other bill, I am very 
pleased that the bill has been sponsored 
by one of the new, capable, worthwhile 
young men of our committee and I am 
very proud that he has seen fit to spon- 
sor it. I want to give him as much time 
as possible, 


A Man of Great Stature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article 
appearing in the Fort Worth Press on 
April 20, 1954, by Mr. Walter R. 
Humphrey, the editor. 

A Man or Great STATURE 
(By Walter R. Humphrey) 

WASHINGTON, April 20.—For 9 years I've 
been attending the annual sessions of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors here 
and in that time have seen and heard some 
extraordinary performances. 

This year I have witnessed what may well 
have been the best of them all. 

It was by the young Vice President of the 
United States, RICHARD NIXON. 

Mr. Nixon spoke for 45 minutes or so, then 
submitted to questions for that much more 
time—dificult and complex questions, 
loaded questions. 

Some of the questions were questions the 
average high public official would not at- 
tempt to answer. 

But the Vice President answered them all, 
not by evasion or doubletalk, but with com- 
plete candor and frankness. 

Never in my life have I heard a public 
official handle himself under difficult ques- 
tioning so expertly and so honestly. 

He was eloquent to begin with. He was 
also sure. He knew where he was going and 
what he was doing. 

And he showed an amazing understanding 
of the problems facing the Nation; a work- 
ing, speaking acquaintance with those 
problems, 

It has been obvious from all his public 
appearances that the Vice President has an 
agile mind, a rare ability to think on his 
feet and to speak in such clear and concise 
language that all could understand him. 

What he showed to us, in addition, was an 
amazingly thorough background in world 
affairs and a keen perception of the points of 
view and national attitudes of friendly and 
enemy nations alike. 

On top of that he showed a rare courage, 
& courage to face up to difficult issues and to 
put himself on the record no matter how 
difficult or unpopular the answer. 

Those of us who saw Mr. Nrxon in action 
saw an encouraging display of high leader- 
ship in the person of the Vice President. 

This is indeed an unusual thing, because 


“most Vice Presidents have been unable to 


meet this test, or they have been so restrict- 
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ed by the traditional confines of the Vice 
Presidency that they have been unwilling to 
step into a role of genuine leadership. 

Traditionally, the Vice President has been 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate and the 
President's contact man there, but little 
else. 

Mr. Nrxon, on the other hand, sits in the 
high councils of the administration and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the policies, op- 
erations, and problems of the executive 
branch, also. 

He thus stands in the rare position of be- 
ing an expert on both sides and being a lead- 
er in both the executive and legislative 
branches. 

I think Mr. Nrxon soared high in the esti- 
mation of all the 500 or so who heard him. 

He was impressive, not in a cocky or offi- 
cious way at all, but in the sincerity of his 
performance and in the competence of it. 

He is never dull or humorless, yet in deal- 
ing with the critical problems of our country 
he didn't speak lightly or condescendingly, 
but frankly, plainly, straight from the 
shoulder. 

RicHaro Nixon showed himself to be a 
man of large stature; it was indeed a com- 
forting revelation, for the Nation deserves 
the very best in the Office of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Economics Versus Politics, CIO Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
termined effort on the part of some labor 
leaders to set up a class conscious system 
is continuing. In Washington, this week, 
the president of the CIO offered the opin- 
ion that the unemployment problem can 
be remedied in November by making 
about three dozen reactionary politicians 
unemployed. The observations were 
made before a special CIO conference on 
unemployment to mobilize the full po- 
litical potential of organized labor for 
the congressional elections this fall. 

There is no room for-doubt about the 
CIO’s position. If they have ever ap- 
proved a Republican for any office, it was 
an oversight. But this notion which 
they are currently advancing is more 
than a political war cry. It is a weird 
effort to portray every Republican as an 
enemy of the workingman, and every 
Democrat as St. George dispatching the 
dragon of poverty. If political decisions 
could by some magic process abolish un- 
employment overnight and end all of 
the social and economic ailments of the 
modern industrial community, they 
would be adopted with the speed of light. 
We have discovered, however, that the 
kinds of devices most frequently urged 
by partisan labor politicians are seldom 
effective for any purpose other than to 
arouse hostility. Certainly, if we could 
simultaneously increase Government 
spending and decrease taxes, which is 
what some people are advocating in sub- 
stance, we would be magicians. Congress 
and the administration are responsible 
public officials, but we are not practi- 
tioners of the black arts, legerdemain, 
and sorcery. 
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Good Government or Dirty Politics? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I read with interest a thought- 
ful article in a recent edition of the In- 
dependent Labor News, published in 
Jacksonville, Fla., by Mr. Roy Gatz, edi- 
tor, and Mr. Jay Barrette, managing 
editor. The article points out the great 
need for everyone to become interested 
in good government in an active man- 
ner. It reads as follows: 

Goo GOVERNMENT OR Dirty Pou.iTics? 


Friends of ours asked us the other day why 
unions get mixed up in politics. 

Our friend thought that the union ought 
to confine itself to helping its members be- 
come better citizens. 

Is there a difference between good citi- 
venship and politics? There certainly is, in 
the minds of many of us. When we say 
“citizenship” we think of good government 
and the Joyal support of each of us for our 
Constitution and for American ideals. When 
we say “politics” we think of back-room 
deals, trading votes, smoke-filled conven- 
tions, and sometimes graft. 

Certainly most of us would say that poll- 
tics isn't for the likes of us. We aren't 
devious enough, even if we had the inclina- 
tion. So let's stick to good government. 

What's good government? When we talk 
about good government, we mean an honest 
government, staffed by officials who are com- 
pletely divorced from selfish interests, and 
we think about good laws that protect all 
the people fairly. 

Most of us could agree, for example, that 
good government doesn't write into tax laws 
special advantages for one group over an- 
other, Under good government, we could 
agree also that minimum wages, old-age 
pensions, and unemployment benefits have 
to go up when prices go up. 

Yet, right there a lot of people honestly 
disagree with us on what makes good gov- 
ernment. Some people still believe that the 
Government should not operate a social- 
securlty program at all. They believe that 
the only good government is a government 
that performs the fewest services and has 
the lowest tax rate. 

The minute we accept the fact that honest 
men can disagree about what is good gov- 
ernment, there's a political argument and 
we've gotten into politics. 

It would be easier for some of our members 
to understand what we are trying to accom- 
plish, if each issue came to the people for a 
referendum vote. 

We yote indirectly. If union members had 
a chance to vote in referendum on the ques- 
tion of raising the minimum wage, or pen- 
sions, or unemployment compensation or 
special tax loopholes, or higher interest rates, 
there's no question where we'd stand. 

But, we don't do it that way in this coun- 
try; it wouldn't be practical. Instead we 
elect representatives who vote on these 
things for us. They decide not only mini- 
mum wage rates and the size of our old-age 
pensions, if any—but the interest rates we 
pay on our mortgage, the size of our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, our public works, and 
a thousand other issues that make a dif- 
ference in whether or not we have a job, in 
how much we make and in how we live. 

Some of our people don't tie together the 
election of our representatives—our State 
senators and assemblymen, our United States 
Representatives and Senators, our Governor, 
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our President and Vice President, and other 
public officials with citizenship. To them, 
these officials are just a bunch of politicians 
about whom union members should have no 
opinion and take no action. 

Maybe it will be easier this year if we make 
it clear that good citizenship and clean poli- 
tics go hand in hand. That's what our In- 
dependent Labor News has started out to do. 

It's not going to be an easy job. But with 
the help of every union family, we can make 
a difference in the outcome this year. 


State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, 6 years have passed since the 
creation of the State of Israel. During 
that period, the state has weathered 
many storms inyolving the normal strain 
of organization and development, but 
none seems as formidable as the threat- 
ening storm involving international un- 
rest and local tensions. From our van- 
tage point we must review these past 
years to evaluate the present crisis for 
future action. No one can deny that a 
great deal has been accomplished by the 
new State of Israel within a short period 
of time. There is definitely established 
a nation for the Jewish people. The 
tragic problem of Jewish homelessness 
has come to an end. Whenever Jews 
are persecuted or whenever they choose 
to migrate to Israel the door is open to 
them. 

Israel survived the struggle for exist- 
ence in its early days with assistance 
from outside and with the stubborn de- 
termination of those within its borders. 
All who have worked for the creation 
of Israel and for its welfare can reap 
satisfaction in the result. Israel has 
taken its rightful place among the com- 
munity of nations. At the present, Is- 
rael is beset with grave problems; prob- 
Iems arising out of its geographic loca- 
tion. Its hostile neighbors refuse to ac- 
cept its existence. It is beset by the 
great number of refugees living on its 
borders—refugees who were dislocated 
when Israel's boundaries were fixed. 
Years have not decreased the tension of 
the area but have tended to accentuate 
the acuteness of the problems. 

It is for the solution of these problems 
that I, as a member of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, will give my 
support to all measures which are de- 
signed to continue our friendly relations 
with Israel and to help her in her strug- 
gles for the good of mankind. I believe 
that the following fundamental princi- 
ples must be borne in mind by all who 
are concerned with the peace and se- 
curity of that area: 

First. Israel has pushed forward along 
democratic lines its programs which 
make Israel a bulwark of strength in the 
vital and strategic area of the Near East- 

Second. Israel is a duly constituted 
and established independent state and 
a full-fledged member of the family of 
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free nations. She is a member of the 
United Nations and other organizations 
and has assumed the responsibilities and 
obligations which devolve upon a mem- 
ber of the family of free nations. This 
is a reality which the Arabs, in their own 
interest and in the interest of the entire 
area, must recognize. 

Third. The status of the Arab refugees 
constitutes a critical situation which se- 
Tiously impairs the peaceful solution of 
Arab-Israeli tensions. Shifting of the 
blame for this tragic situation from one 
Side to the other does not help solve this 
Problem. The plight of the Arab refu- 
ees, including their resettlement prob- 
lem, should summon up the highest de- 
gree of humanitarianism and spiritual 
Qualities of which both Israel and the 
Arabs are capable. Just and reasonable 
Compensation should be made by the 
Israelis for property of the Arab refugees. 

Fourth. The Tripartite Declaration of 
May 1950, which pledges the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France 
to prevent a violation of frontiers or 
armistice lines, should be adhered to. In 
this connection it should be pointed out 
that Israel, having taken the lead in that 
area in developing democratic institu- 
tions of government, must also take the 
lead in developing the utmost restraint 
in the face of border incidents on the 
Part of the neighboring Arabs and rely 
on the machinery of the United Nations 
to deal with these violations. 

Fifth. Underlying the many ramifica- 
tions of Arab-Israeli tensions is the basic 
fact that the Arab States refuse to nego- 
tiate a peaceful settlement of their dis- 
Putes with a neighbor who is in that area 
to stay. Israel has repeatedly made 
Peace overtures to the Arab States and 
just as repeatedly these overtures have 

repelled. More than that, these 
Overtures have met with positive meas- 
ures by the Arab States to isolate Israel 
Socially, economically, and politically 
through economic blockades, nonrecog- 
nition, and statements by Arab leaders 
of their intent to push the State of Israel 
Off the map. 

Peaceful negotiations between the 
Arab States and Israel must be under- 
taken at once if the Arabs genuinely de- 
Sire peace in the Near East area and 
Social, economic, and political progress 
for their people. 

The United States, in its own security 
and foreign policy interests, must con- 

inue economic assistance to Israel and 

the Arab States from the point of view 
Of the vital needs of the area of the Near 
East as a whole. 


Harry Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 
Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the Sioux City Jour- 
nal, May 11, 19542 
Harry. AGAIN 


“It is too bad that Secretary Acheson has 
not been consulted on how to operate the 
policies of the United States."—Harry S. 
Truman. 

There is the quote of the week, It was 
made by the former President at a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Democratic rally in Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Truman's thinking on the subject of 
Dean Acheson is about as sensible as usual. 
But it helps point up the fact that the Eisen- 
hower administration has been intelligent 
enough to get along without assistance from 
Dean Acheson. f 

Secretary of State Dulles finds it difficult, 
indeed, to catch up the loose ends of Ameri- 
can foreign policy left dangling by Dean 
Acheson, the man who would not “turn his 
back” on Alger Hiss, convicted traitor, and 
who helped devise the foreign policy that 
encouraged the Communists to take over 
China because of our refusal to back Chiang 
Kai-shek when he needed help most. 

Mr. Dulles has his troubles and all is not 
smooth on the diplomatic front, but at least 
the American people seem to have more con- 
fidence in the Eisenhower-Dulles brand of 
foreign policy than they did in the Truman- 
Acheson brand. 

Some persons are inclined to forget that 
American prestige in the world slipped con- 
siderably during the Truman-Acheson re- 
gime; that ill-advised agreements brought 
troubles which now are plaguing the Eisen- 
hower administration. Secretary Dulles is 
in the process of trying to get the United 
States out of the diplomatic mess he inher- 
ited from the man President Truman would 
like to have him consult. 


Privilege of the House 
SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 or 3 weeks ago a question of 
the privilege of the House was raised 
and a resolution which was offered to 
inquire into that through the efforts of 
a special committee was sidetracked by 
a motion to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Now, I have 
no objection to that; but the Committee 
on the Judiciary evidently, in spite of 
requests, has not been doing anything 
about it. The same facts which gave rise 
to the question of privilege of the House 
also, in my judgment, at least, created 
the same right for any Member who 
voted for a resolution to recommit a 
bill. He has the same right, and if the 
Committee on the Judiciary does not in- 
tend to report on that motion which 
was referred to them, then it is my pur- 
pose to again raise that question of per- 
sonal privilege, a matter which will take 
an hour, and I dislike to do that. But 
that may become necessary. 
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Champion of the Railroad Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the current 
issue of Labor, . national weekly news- 
paper, which has my heartiest endorse- 
ment: 

Bos CROSSER Set an INSPIRING EXAMPLE FOR 
ALL AMERICANS 

Congressman ROBERT Crosser, of Ohio, old 
friend and champion of the railroad workers 
and the common people, will soon pass from 
the political scene in Washington. In last 
week's Democratic primary in Cleveland he 
was defeated by the slim margin of 442 votes, 
in a field split between 5 candidates. The 
winner was Charles Vanik, a former munici- 
pal judge. 

Labor believes it speaks for all rallroaders 
in telling Bos Crosser we revere him even 
more now than during his many historic 
victories, both at the polls and in Congress. 
And we are not alone in our feeling about 
Bon. Even the conservative Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, which has not been in his corner, 
said, “There is a measure of sorrow in the 
defeat of Representative Crossrr. * * * We 
take this opportunity to thank him for his 
four decades of public service.” 

One of Crossrr’s greatest services Is that 
he has set an inspiring example for all Amer- 
icans, particularly those who are in public 
office or aspire to it. By his entire life, he 
has proved that, in this land of ours, a man 
still can rise from a humble beginning to 
the heights, without bending the knee to the 
forces of greed or wearing any other man's 
collar. 

Bos came to this country as a boy of 7, 
with his Scotch coal miner father. The 
family went through hard times in Ohio, but 
Crosser worked his way through school and 
became a lawyer. from profitable 
private practice, he followed the example of 
his hero Henry George, “the prophet of San 
Francisco," and devoted his life to working 
for the people. 

Crosser helped in the historic battles of 
Tom Johnson, Cleveland’s great mayor, who 
spent his fortune fighting for the people 
against monopoly and special privilege. Bos 
carried on the good fight as a member of the 
Ohio legislature and as delegate to a State 
convention which rewrote Ohio’s consti- 
tution. 

In 1912, a progressive wave swept Woodrow 
Wilson into the White House and CROSSER 
into the National House of Representatives, 
With the exception of the 4 years between 
1918 and 1922, he has been there ever since. 

It would take a big book to tell what 
Crosser has done in Congress for the workers 
and people. Rail men and women know he, 
more than any other man, helped their 
unions win the Railroad Retirement and Un- 
employment Insurance Systems and repeated 
improvements in pensions and benefits. For 
similar reasons, he earned the gratitude of 
the millions of workers who are under social 
security. 2 

Crosser pioneered in so many other great 
reforms that it's impossible even to list them 
here, It can be summed up by saying that 
no man who ever served in Congress played 
a bigger or more beneficial part in tory. 

Bos’s hosts of friends wish him many years 
of well-earned rest, and hope to call upon 
his sage advice in the future as in the past. 
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In railmen’s minds and hearts; a special 
place will always be reserved for CROSSER. 

If Vanik, the victor in the primary, wins 
again in November, he will face a great chal- 
lenge and opportunity—to serve the Ameri- 
can people in the House as faithfully as Bon 
Crosser did. 


Changes Needed To Enhance Armed 
Services Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include an edi- 
torial from the Nashville Banner: 
CHANGES NEEDED To ENHANCE ARMED SERVICES 

CAREER 

Pertinent to the general subject: De- 
teriorating Attractiveness of the Armed 
Services From a Career Standpoint, Air Force 
Secretary Harold E. Talbott made a speech 
the other day. “Trained airmen and offi- 
cers,” he sald, “represent the capital assets 
of the Air Force, and to replace those who 
are getting out will cost a great deal of 
money, By that I mean $2 billion to 63 
billion in the next couple of years.” 

What the Air Force Secretary said applies 
equally to the Navy, the Army, and the Ma- 
Tine Corps. When attractiveness of the 
armed services from a career standpoint de- 
terlorates, for whatever reason, security suf- 
fers. An extraordinary turnover requires a 
tremendous operation for replacements—and 
the training of officer material for such re- 
placements is a time-consuming and ex- 
pensive process. 

We are speaking primarily of career men, 
who willingly have assumed the arduous du- 
ties with the idea of making that service a 
lifetime Job; whose capabalities in whatever 
echelon are vital to their Nation’s security; 
the cadre, as it were, of officer timber about 
which a command is built. 

The disturbing fact is that the attractive- 
ness of such career is deteriorating because 
it has been allowed to do so. Prestige has 
suffered; to an extent disruptive of incen- 
tive, emoulments have dwindled relatively— 
to the point that the earning capacity in 
uniform is vastly under the pay scale of com- 
parable jobs in civilian life. Young men 
or older men are finding greater inducements 
in private life—and right at the time defense 
considerations, perhaps for decades to come, 
put a premium on the Nation's need of them 
in the capacities for which they have been 
trained. 

‘The CONGRESSIONAL Recor recently printed 
the explanation of one distinguished officer 
quitting after 22 years of service. It began: 

“I recently resigned my commission in the 
United States Air Force because I believe 


this Nation is imposing conditions of second~ ` 


class citizenship upon its professional mill- 
tary force. * * * Now that my lips are no 
longer sealed by military regulations, I am 
free to speak of these policies of expediency, 
indifference, and discriminatory legislation 
which are making military careers less and 
less attractive at a time when our Nation 
most needs them.” 


Citing these facts to Congress is a case of 
presenting them to the right place, because 
Congress it is primarily which has whittled 
away the inducements—or perpetuated cir- 
cumstances of handicap which in the aggre- 
gate combine to discourage the military ca- 
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reer either for officers or enlisted men. For 
one thing, while bestowing raise after raise 
on civilian personnel, Congress has dragged 
its heels on comparable benefits in the armed 
services. It even has curtailed such fringe 
benefits as in the past have compensated the 
service man and his family on posts far from 
home. $ 

There is also, ahd on the other hand, the 
expensive policy of enforced retirement of 
officers at an age arbitrarily fixed, regardless 
of their capacity for continued efficient serv- 
ice beyond that age. The Nation thus is 
deprived of further contributions which 
many of these would prefer to make. 

This is not the whole case—as these service 
men know, but it is symptomatic of the sit- 
uation on which a complaint is lodged, and 
which needs attention if intelligent action 
is to rectify a harmful situation. Regard- 
less of theory, the fact is that the Nation 
is losing too many men—too many trained 
officers whose retention is important and 
whose replacement will be expensive, time- 
consuming, and difficult. 

We cannot afford to fritter away manpower 
or Officer strength which otherwise would be 
readily available. Not only in dollars and 
cents, but in security, it is a wasteful neglect 
of an essential resource—and it is time that 
the whole Nation, including Congress as- 
suredly, face the fact. 


Island of Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following resolution passed at a large 
mass meeting in the Civic Opera in 
Chicago: 

Whereas the right of self-determination by 
ethnic groups has always been the avowed 
policy of the United States of America, and 
more particularly so since World War I; and 

Whereas even now in the year 1954, there 
are peoples in various parts of the world 
struggling for independence and for their 
right to determine their form of government 
without coercion or interference from out- 
side influences; and 

Whereas the population of the Island of 
Cyprus consists of 82 percent of people of 
Hellenic language and the Greek orthodox 
faith; and whereas, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the people of Cyprus, Greeks, and 
Moslems alike, have publicly and solemnly 
announced by plebiscite held in 1950, their 
desire for union with the Kingdom of Greece; 
and 

Whereas justice, freedom, and independ- 
ence are the inalienable rights of all man- 
kind and recognized by civilized nations of 
the world; and whereas Greek ‘concepts of 
government guided our forefathers in de- 
claring the independence of the colonies 
and forming the Government of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, on this, the 133d anniver- 
sary of Independence Day of Greece, cele- 
brated under the auspices of the Federation 
of Hellenic Organizations of Illinois in the 
Civic Opera located at Wacker Drive and 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, this 25th day 
of March A. D. 1954, we go on record ap- 
proving the result of the plebiscite held on 
the island of Cyprus in 1950, and give en- 
couragement to the descendants of the 
founders of democracy in Greece, which is 
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similar to the form of government we have 
in our United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the aspirations of the peo- 
ple of Cyprus asking for union with the 
Kingdom of Greece be strongly endorsed; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be filed with the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States, and par- 
ticularly the Secretary of State of the United 
States, to the end that our Government 
may assist the people of Cyprus in their 
struggle for their God-given right of self- 
determination, and copies of this resolution 
to be forwarded to the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the United Nations and to 
the press throughout the United States and 
the free nations of the world. 

Upon motion for the adoption of this reso- 
lution, the same was unanimously adopted 
this 25th day of March A. D. 1954, at Chicago. 
A. A. PANTELIS, Chairman, 
Joun L. Manta, President, 


Attest: 
NICHOLAS P. GEANNOPOULOS, 
Secretary. 
Coudert Rider on Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from a recent is- 
sue of the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 


Mass, 
Let's Keer Reps GUESSING 

Congress acted wisely in defeating over- 
whelmingly the so-called Coudert rider 
which would have required congressional 
approval before United States troops could 
be sent to Indochina or anywhere else. 

Naturally, the American public feels deep 
concern over the prospect of involvement in 
the Indochinese war. But President Eisen- 
hower has given repeated assurances that he 
would not get into war without action by 
Congress, just as he has promised our allies 
we would not act without consulting them. 

If the President has said he would not act 
without congressional endorsement, then one 
might ask: What is wrong with casting this 
restriction into formal law? 

In this specific instance, there is a tech- 
nical reason and a fundamental reason why 
it should not be done, 

The technical reason is that the proposal 
was offered as a rider, a mere appendage, to 
an appropriation bill. As such, it did not 
get the full-debate treatment warranted for a 
matter of prime constitutional importance, 
which this is, 

Fundamentally, the constitutional {issue 
raised by the Coudert plan is whether the 
President is to retain his historic flexibility 
in foreign affairs and military matters. 

To tie his hands when instant retaliation 
might be required for the Nation’s defense 
could be perilous In an H-bomb age. If the 
Russians dropped a big bomb on New York, 
no sane lawmaker or citizen would want the 
President to walt for congressional action be- 
fore dispatching American planes to the 
enemy's own heart. The delay could be 
fatal. 

Furthermore, in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, the President and his diplomats need 
not only flexibility of maneuver, but the abil- 
ity to sow doubt and uncertainty among po- 
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tential enemies. Representative Vorys, of 
Ohio expressed the idea perfectly: 

“Telegraphing your punches is bad enough. 
But telegraphing your enemies you are not 
Boing to punch is even worse.” 

There la no earthly reason, in other words, 
Why we should tell the Russians what we are 
hot going to do. So. long as they think we 
Might act, that prospect can serve as a de- 
terrent. It is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of our diplomats. 

The 214 to 37 vote by which the House 
Tejected the Coudert proposal suggests that 
the wisdom of the President's constitutional 
Position was brought home forcefully to the 
lawmakers, 


Major Contribution to National Defense 
Made by All-Cargo Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
& general belief that the subsidized pas- 
Senger-carrying airlines have made the 
Only substantial contribution in support 
cf our armed services since the end of 
World War II and during the period of 
the Korean war. Many statements have 
been made indicating that this might be 
true, particularly statements made in 
8 of airline subsidy appropria- 

ns. 

Although I have no desire to detract 
in any way from such contributions as 
have been made by any of the United 
States civilian airlines during periods of 
national emergency or otherwise, I do 
feel that the important contribution 
Made by the unsubsidized all-cargo air- 
lines to our national defense should be 
Tecognized and brought to the attention 
of Members of Congress who may not be 
acquainted with the valuable contribu- 
tions made by these cargo carriers. 

On May 11, a representative of the all- 
Cargo airlines group testified before the 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee which has under con- 
Sideration appropriations for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and subsidy aid to 
airlines. The testimony of the repre- 
Sentative of the all-cargo airline group 
brought out many salient facts, which I 
feel should be of considerable interest to 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the statement of the representative of 
the all-cargo airlines, Transport Air 
Group, Inc., before the United States 
Senate Subcommittee on the State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce appropriation bill: 
STATEMENT or TRANSPORT Am GROUP, INC., 

BEFORE UNITED STATES SENATE SUBCOMMTT- 

TEE ON THE STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE 

APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. Chairman snd members of the sub- 
committee, I sincerely appreciate the op- 
Portunity of presenting a statement before 
you in behalf of Transport Air Group, Inc. 
(TAG), the Association of Alrlift and Air- 
freight Carriers, My name is L. R, Hackney 
and I am executive vice president of TAG. 
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Our membership consists-of California East- 
ern Airways, Inc., the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., 
Transocean Air Lines, Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, Inc., and Slick Airways, Inc. 

I would like first to emphasize that I have 
not come before this committee to criticize 
the appropriation of subsidy aid to air car- 
riers where this form of aid is essential to 
the maintenance of adequate postal service, 
or for the needs of commerce. However, as 
you are concerned with appropriations, and 
in the case of Civil Aeronautics Board the 
matter of subsidy, there are four salient 
points which I would like to clarify. 

First, that contrary to popular bellef it 
has been the nonsubsidized airlift and air- 
freight carriers that have made the major 
contribution to national defense since the 
end of World War II, rather than the sub- 
sidized passenger carriers or those passenger 
carriers eligible for subsidy. Unfortunately, 
there have been several statements made 
from the floor of the House, while the CAB 
appropriations were under vigorous debate, 
which haye been made a part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp.t These remarks likewise 
give the impression that it is the segment 
of the air transport industry which is sub- 
sidized or is eligible for subsidy, which has 
been practically the sole supplier of airlift. 
This entirely ignores the activities of the 
forgotten other segment, the airlift and alr- 
freight carriers, which has been responsible 
for the greater part of the civil airlift sup- 
port of the Defense Department since the 
termination of the Second World War. 

It was TAG members who performed over 
55 percent of the commercial support for 
the military on the Pacific airlift, our aerial 
supply pipeline during the recent Korean 
hostilities. Nor has this been the first in- 
stance that we have provided needed airlift. 
During the Russian blockade of Berlin it 
was one of our members who furnished ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the United States 
civil support of the now famous Operation 
Vittles (Berlin airlift). 


It was a TAG member who was first to 
have its transports flying in civil support 
of both the Berlin and Pacific airlifts. In 
each instance crews and planes were trans- 
ferred from other activities on less than 48 
hours’ notice. In another Instance a TAG 
member drew on its reserve crews and its 
remarkable organizational ability to place 
50 Government-furnished C-54 transports 
into a trans-Pacific airlift in only 8 days. 
This was in support of our Armed Forces in 
Japan shortly after World War II. 

On April 8, 1954, the Honorable Harry R. 
SHEPPARD, of California, included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD remarks which I respect- 
fully call to your notice, in part: 

“The participation of the clvillan carriers 
in the Korean airlift has been highlighted 
and strongly stressed as a major Illustration 
of why subsidies to airlines are necessary 
yes; indeed imperative. However, those who 
have most strongly propounded these argu- 
ments have failed to make mention that the 
airlines who participated to the largest de- 
gree in the Korean airlift were our own cargo 
airlines, who have never asked nor received 
one cent in subsidy payment from our Gov- 
ernment." 3 

The second major point which I wish to 
bring out at this time, is the erroneous im- 
pression caused by statements in the House 
of Representatives * to the effect that airline 
subsidies should continue because the cer- 
tificated passenger carriers constitute a great 
fleet of aircraft which can be used to great 
advantage by our military forces in time of 
national emergency. I feel I must take ex- 
ception to this reasoning because the type 
of aircraft now in use by these carriers can- 
not be used by the military anywhere near 
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as effectively as the cargo transports used by 
nonsubsidized airlift and airfreight carriers, 

In the event of another national emer- 
gency our logistic planners are not counting 
upon railroad passenger cars, passenger 
buses, or passenger ships to transport critical 
military supplies by surface. They will uti- 
lize equipment designed for the carriage of 
cargo; boxcars, motor-traller trucks, or cargo 
vessels. 

Yet our much heralded Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet consists of approximately 80-percent 
passenger transports. These transports, con- 
structed with small size passenger doors, and 
for the most part with lightly stressed pas- 
senger floors, are severely limited in their 
usefulness and ability to transport high- 
priority military supplies which frequently, 
because of their bulk or weight, cannot be 
carried. 

It is upon the all too few all-cargo trans- 
ports, that will fall the task of efficiently 
airlifting the bulk of military supplies. Mili- 
tary planners have long been concerned with 
the serious unbalanced ratio of passenger 
transports to all-cargo transports which 
comprise the CRAF feet. Of the total all- 
cargo transports therein, approximately 50 
percent will be furnished by the nomsubsi- 
dized airlift and airfreight carriers. 

With your indulgence, I would like to 
quote from the testimony of the Department 
of Defense before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the matter of the Reopened Trans- 
atlantic Cargo case. 

“The Department of Defense is responsi- 
ble for the provision of efficient and eco- 
nomical transportation management for the 
movement of persons and things for the 
three military departments. In the fulfill- 
ment of that responsibility, it is incumbent 
upon the Department of Defense to encour- 
age the expansion of commercial transporta- 
tion facilities and services within sound eco- 
nomic limits to assist in meeting our peace 
and wartime requirements. 

“This testimony is presented to give proper 
and full emphasis to the Department of De- 
fense position as favoring establishment and 
expansion of civil air cargo service between 
the United States, Europe, and the Middle 
East for the following reasons: 

“(a) The purchase and operation by the 
alr transport industry of long-range air- 
craft in cargo configuration which can be 
converted expeditiously to military use, is 
in the Interest of national defense. 

“(b) International developments empha- 
size the need for transatlantic and Middle 
East air cargo service. 

“(c) Present air cargo service provided by 
United States-flag lines is considered in- 
adequate to meet military and civil require- 
ments. 

„(d) The Department of Defense has an 
existing requirement for additional air 
cargo service to Europe and the Middle 
East.“ 

From the foregoing statement of the De- 
partment of Defense it is apparent that they 
recognize the urgent need for increasing the 
number of long-range transports of all-cargo 
configuration (cargo floors and large cargo 
doors) that would be available to them. The 
certification of a nonsubsidized all-cargo 
carrier across the Atlantic as recommended 
by a CAB examiner would help to create a 
fleet of all-cargo transports of the type re- 
quired by the military, y 

During the House debate of this bill it was 
was stated that “* the national de- 
fense * * * requires a continuing adjust- 
ment and utilization of aircraft of the most 
modern type so that the reserve fleet is never 
obsoluete.”* It was further stated that “we 
have a reserve fleet for the military of this 
country today, built up by reason of the air- 
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line subsidy, to the value of approximately 
$350 million, that is available to us on almost 
instant notice if we need them.” “ 

Now it is perfectly true that those aircraft 
now in use or on order by airlines eligible 
for subsidy are “of the most modern type,” 
as far as the carriage of passengers, or even 
troops, is concerned. But these modern air- 
craft, “built up by reason of the airline sub- 
sidy,” are hardly the type most desired by the 
Defense Department in the event of an emer- 
gency. The military has expressed a prefer- 
ence for more cargo aircraft in the civil 
reserve air fleet. Furthermore, these pas- 
senger planes now in use or on order by car- 
riers eligible for subsidy could hardly be 
made “available to us on almost instant no- 
tice” to efficiently carry the military cargo 
that undoubtedly will-have to be moved on 
M-day. In fact, they could be utilized to 
carry essential materiel only at the expense 
of considerable time and money, and are, 
therefore, of limited value, as far as their 
emergency airlift standby status is concerned. 

The conclusion that springs from all this 
is clear. The House of Representatives has 
been given as a reason for continuing the 
subsidizing of those passenger air carriers 
eligiblé for subsidy, that the needs of na- 
tional defense require it, since these carriers 
contribute a great deal to the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet which can be used in the event of 
emergency. My purpose is simply to call to 
your attention that the needs of national 
defense as a reason for subsidizing passenger 
air carriers is no longer as valid a justifica- 
tion as when it first appeared in 1938, since 
the contribution of this class of alr carriers 
to our reserve capability is mostly in pas- 
senger aircraft, a type not primarily desired 
by our military forces. 

If airline subsidies are still needed by our 
certificated passenger carriers, it is only be- 
cause the needs of the postal service and the 
commerce of the United States require it, but 
hardly because subsidy makes it possible for 
these carriers to contribute so greatly to our 
national defense by providing airlift for mili- 
tary supply. 

The third major point for your attention 
is the apparent current policy of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, as indicated in numerous 
recent board determinations and orders. 
This policy appears to be that the certificated 
passenger carriers (the carriers subsidized or 
eligible for subsidy) should be given prefer- 
ence in the award of Government contracts 
generally. This includes contracts for 
charter flights and contracts for the carriage 
of nonpriority surface mail by air, regardless 
of offers received from the airlift and air- 
freight carriers which in many instances 
were more advantageous to the Government. 

TAG does not believe that it is proper or 
consistent with the intent of the Congress, 
or in the national interest that it be a pre- 
requisite to the award of Government con- 
tracts that an air carrier be subsidized or 
made eligible for subsidy by the CAB. Fur- 
thermore, in following such a policy, subsidy 
takes on another form and, in effect, becomes 
a hidden subsidy. 

Let me again quote from Congressman 
SHEPPARD'S remarks of April 8: 

“What is the Civil Aeronautics Board doing 
to foster the all-cargo airlines, this rela- 
tively new and extremely important segment 
of our air industry? I will tell you what 
they are doing. 

“I have investigated this matter in quite 
some detail and have found beyond question 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board has imposed 
every restriction, inhibition, and difficulty 
imaginable on these all-cargo carrying lines. 
They have made it as difficult for them to 
operate as is possible.” T 
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Fourth, as a major point, it is trusted that 
this committee will carefully reconsider the 
recommendation which has now been re- 
ported in the recent Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee Review of National Aviation Policy. 
This pertains to the recommendation that 
route decisions in overseas operation should 
recognize the necessity of avoiding or elim- 
inating uneconomic duplication of services 
between United States carriers. TAG offers 
these four facts for your consideration: 

1. After carefully evaluating all economic 
factors, the CAB examiner has recommended 
the certification of an all-cargo United States 
flag carrier over the Atlantic to conduct 
scheduled service between the United States 
and Europe. 

2. The Department of Defense has recom- 
mended the certification of an all-cargo car- 
rier over the Atlantic. They further stated 
that such carrier was needed for national 
defense and in order to provide airlift not 
available by presently certificated carriers. 

3. The all-cargo carrier recommended by 
the examiner has requested no subsidy. 


4. A British all-cargo carrier has been 
granted a permit by the United States and 
is shortly to start operation over this route. 

In conclusion may I make the following 
observation. Although our privately fi- 
nanced airlift and airfreight carrier mem- 
bers receive no subsidy, and are not here 
seeking subsidy, we do feel that it is in the 
national interest and consistent with the 
policy established by Congress in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act that this segment of the 
air transportation industry be encouraged 
in its development by the agencies of the 
United States Government, and that the 
maintenance of a healthy cargo and con- 
tract carrier industry be recognized as in 
the public interest and in accordance with 
the public convenience and necessity on an 
equal footing with other segments of the air 
transportation industry who have been af- 
ae Government protection and subsidy 

d. 

We will not go so far as to request that 
the committee take formal action to place a 
limitation on the use or grant of subsidy 
funds to the effect that no airline receiving 
funds as subsidy aid shall, because of such 
grant, be entitled to preferential treatment 
in the award of Government contracts by 
virtue of having received or been made eligi- 
ble for such subsidy; however, we do request 
that the intent of Congress in this regard 
be clarified by the committee at the time 
any funds for subsidy aid may be recom- 
mended by the committee. 


1 House of Representatives, Hon. Frank T. 
Bow, of Ohio, March 3, 1954 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 4, 1954, pp. Al716~17). 

* House of Representatives, Hon. Harry R. 
Suepparp, of California, April 8, 1954 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, April 8, 1954, p. A2723). 

House of Representatives, Hon Franx T. 
Bow, of Ohio, May 6, 1954 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, May 6, 1954, p. 5834). 

* Testimony of Col. C. Frank Snyder, USAP, 
Chief of Plans and Requirements Group, Di- 
rectorate of Transportation, USAF, before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in behalf of the De- 
partment of Defense in the matter of: Re- 
opened Transatlantic Cargo case, Docket No, 
3041, et al. 

* House of Representatives, Hon. FRANK T. 
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Rrconn. May 6, 1954, p. 5834). 

*House of Representatives, Hon. PRANK T. 
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This Is Your Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that three-quarters 
of a million pamphlets on Americanism 
now are being distributed every month 
by 230,000 Kiwanians. O. E. Peterson, 
secretary of Kiwanis International, ex- 
plains that in the fight against all things 
un-American, we need live ammunition 
in the hands of the citizens who have the 
courage of their convictions. These 
monthly folders are this live ammuni- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
Recorp part of the text of the first three 
of these monthly Kiwanis Club folders: 

Tus Is Your LAND 

Yes, this is your land. It belongs to you, 
and me—to “We, the People.“ 

And what a land it is—this land where we 
live better than any other people in the 
whole world. Where we have better homes, 
with better conveniences—many times more 
automobiles, bathtubs, refrigerators, televi- 
sion sets, and other luxuries—than all the 
rest of the world combined. 

Yes, we have most of the material com- 
forts, and luxuries, of this world. But there 
are countless other blessings which have 
been heaped upon us; and they are part 
of our priceless heritage. 

Take, for instance, free speech. Any place 
we go, we can talk freely about our public 
office holders. Can you imagine what would 
happen to such a talker back of the Iron 
Curtain? And, American newspapers can 
tell the facts about our Government. 

In many nations the newspapers print 
only what the government tells them to 
print. No wonder dictators flourish there. 

Ours is a free land, too—where we can 
work where we prefer, buy anything we can 
afford, worship as our consciences dictate, 
and vote for the candidates we like. 

We like our country this way. So let’s be 
modern minutemen, and fight to keep Amer- 
lea great. There are people who want to 
change us into some kind of a welfare state 
like those back of the Iron Curtain. If 
they put over thelr system of government 
and public ownership, will you be willing 
to give up your car, your home conveniences, 
freedom of speech, your right to read free 
newspapers and your right to worship as 
you please? 

Others want to introduce a different type 
of “ism” into America—public ownership of 
certain businesses and more control over the 
rest of our economy. If they do, their sys- 
tem will pull us down to the standards of 
living that exist in lands where such systems 
hold sway. — 

Won't you be a minuteman to help main- 
tain the free American system—the system 
that has worked better than any ever tried 
before? Let's fight any plan to change it— 
let's try instead to lift the rest of the world 
up to the American level. 


Tuts Is Your LAND 


Yes. This glorious, free land of America 
belongs to you—and you—and you. To the 
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Young, who have all its matchless oppor- 
tunities before them. To the mature, who 
can live their lives out in security and in 
freedom. It is a land where thousands of 
good schools and fine teachers are available 
to all; where every youngster has the right 
and the opportunity to learn the trade or 
the profession of his choice. 
LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


It is a land where awkward country boys 
have worked their way right up to the White 
House. Where railroad laborers have become 
Presidents of great railroads. Where penni- 
less young workers have become the heads 
ot the most powerful unions. These oppor- 
tunities are part of our great American 
heritage, handed down from generation to 
generation ever since the original Minute- 
men helped make this a free land of limit- 
less opportunities. If this freedom, and this 
heritage of opportunity, are to be preserved, 
everyone must answer the clarion call to be 
a minuteman each in his own special way. 

Right now there is a serious threat to this 
wonderful heritage of ours, to these limit- 
less opportunities. A new and treacherous 
threat, by those who promote a strange, un- 
American cult that would make this a wel- 
fare state instead of a land where boys and 
girls can win their way to the very top 
through individual energy and ability. 

FIGHT TO PRESERVE HERITAGE 


Let's all fight these traitors and subver- 
sives—iet's preserve our enthusiasm for the 
ideals and principles which have made this 
country great. 

Won't you—whether you stand on life's 
threshold or are right in the midst of 
things—won't you agree to do a modern 
minuteman’s job, to help preserve our Amer- 
ican heritage for this and every coming gen- 
eration? Speak up whenever you hear talk 
that points toward the downfall of our form 
of government and our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. Let's have a revival of the fighting 
Spirit of 1776. 


LET'S HANG ON TO OUR BLESSINGS 


There is no such thing as a permanently 
free country. All over the world today there 
are whole nations that have lost their free- 
dom. Sometimes the change has been forced 
upon them by an outside aggressor, Some- 
times by traitors in their midst. But either 
way the results to the enslaved peoples are 
exactly the same—their cherished liberties 
are gone, 

WE'RE IN DANGER, TOO 

It can't happen here? Brother, it almost 
has happened, An evil enemy has planted 
agents in our Government offices and key 
industries all over America, and they have 
been able to doantold damage. How deeply 
they have penetrated, only time will tell. 
What does this foreign-sponsored group 
Want? First of all, they want converts to 
their cult. Then, they want to overthrow 
Our free Government by force and establish 
an all-powerful State, with a few of them 
in the saddle. Private enterprise—even 
Small shops, stores, and farms; the contractor 
With a helper or two; and the right of every 
worker to ‘seek employment where he 
chooses—all will be liquidated. What will 
happen to the unions, the trade associations, 
the farmers’ granges, and the churches? 
Well, look what happened to them in the 
lands that have already been taken over. 


LET’S BE ON GUARD 


The agents of this foreign cult are shrewd 
and ruthless, They slip in alongside us as 
fellow workers and try to convince us we're 
all in chains; although the poorest of us live 
far better than do the best of the workers 
in the countries behind. the Iron Curtain, 
Just for comparison, here are some figures: 
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The good things of life Here and there 


1 In every case, present actual production is way under 
these figures. 


H. R. 9133, a Bill To Amend the 
Classification Act of 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, in line 
with the permission granted me today, 
I am making this statement in explana- 
tion of the bill H. R. 9133 introduced 
by me today to amend the Classification 
Act of 1949 so that the membership of 
the Congress may be acquainted with the 
background for the need of this bill and 
its justification. I am very glad of the 
opportunity to give a little history of 
what has happened to make this bill 
necessary in the interest of fair play 
and fair action by our Government. 

In 1953 the Civil Service Commission 
made a postaudit of positions in the 
Customs Service at the port of New York. 
Their original recommendations called 
for a downgrading of approximately 150 
employees. After informal discussions 
with the Treasury Department, the num- 
ber was reduced to approximately 100. 
Of the 100 employees affected, the Bu- 
reau of Customs and the Civil Service 
Commission are discussing the merits of 
approximately 60, upon which the Bu- 
reau of Customs is not in agreement with 
the recommendations of the Civil Service 
Commission. There are a number of 
positions, estimated at between 25 and 
50, which the Civil Service Commission 
has selected for downgrading, and has 
directed the Bureau of Customs to down- 
grade the employees in such positions. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
protect the employees involved in the 
downgrading recommended by the Civil 
Service Commission for the following 
reasons: 

Most of the positions involved were 
formerly covered by the Bacharach Act 
which provided a higher rate of com- 
pensation for clerks in the Customs Serv- 
ice than for clerks in other services and 
bureaus. 

Soon after the Classification Act of 
1949 went into effect, the employees in- 
volved agreed to relinquish the protec- 
tion of the Bacharach Act when it was 
explained to them that they would re- 
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ceive fair and equitable treatment under 
the Classification Act of 1949. 

The Bureau of Customs and the Treas- 
ury Department in good faith allocated 
these positions to grade in the Classifica- 
tion Act which in the opinion of the Bu- 
reau and the Treasury Department were 
fair and equitable. 

Most of the employees involved have 
either been performing work in these 
positions, or have been promoted and 
replaced by employees who have been 
promoted from lower grade positions. 
The postaudit on the part of the Civil 
Service Commission in 1953 is the first 
time that the Civil Service Commission 
has made a postaudit of positions in the 
Customs Service. The result of the 
downgrading will mean a drastic reduc- 
tion in the standard of living for many 
employees involved. Most downgradings 
are in positions of grade GS-4 and below. 

It is the view of the National Customs 
Service Association that inasmuch as the 
positions were originally allocated to the 
existing grades by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms and Treasury Department in good 
faith, and since the Civil Service Com- 
mission has allowed so much time to 
elapse before making a postaudit, the 
employees who accepted positions such 
as these in good faith should not be 
compelled to suffer a reduction in grade 
or salary by reason of errors made by the 
Bureau of Customs and the Treasury 
Department in allocating the involved 
positions to improper grades, 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
make it possible for employees occupy- 
ing positions which have been selected 
for downgrading by the Civil Service 
Commission, to continue to receive the 
rates of basic compensation appropriate 
to the grade from which reduced and to 
receive the appropriate step increases as 
provided in title VII of the Classification 
Act of 1949 so long as they remain in 
these positions but that when such posi- 
tions become vacant the rate of compen- 
sation of any subsequent appointee shall 
be fixed in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act at the rate fixed for the 
lower grade. 


What the St. Lawrence Seaway May Mean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important factors in determin- 
ing the outcome of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way vote in Congress was the determina- 
tion of Canada to start off on its own. 
Control of so important a waterway lead- 
ing directly into the interior of our 
country could not be vested in a foreign 
power, even so friendly a neighbor as 
Canada, without many reservations. 

As matters now stand, control of the 
entire St. Lawrence program will be 
exercised by Uncle Sam and Canada 
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jointly. Uniform rates will be in ef- 
fect. Byproducts which result from the 
huge development, including electric 
power, will be shared in equal parts by 
both countries. From the economic 
standpoint, engineers and cost account- 
ants have estimated that the seaway will 
bring in some $36 million annually in 
tolls. The cost of construction is figured 
at some $273 million, of which our share 
is to be approximately $91 million. The 
legislation adopted by Congress provides 
that our share must be paid off in 50 
years. 

The electric power developed through 
the dams which are part of the project 
will be sold in our country to private 
utilities to be distributed through New 
York, New England, part of Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. When the job is 
done it will be a magnificent engineering 
achievement. More than half of the 
world’s ships will be able to use this 
8 Anchors aweigh. Let us start the 
wor) 


Asia for the Asians: The Slogan That 
Backfires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
constantly reminded of the close analo- 
gies between the totalitarians of the left, 
today’s Communist aggressors on man- 
kind's freedom, and the totalitarians of 
the right, of the Nazis and Fascists un- 
der Hitler and Mussolini, and the mili- 
tarists under Hirohito, who were, hap- 
pily for mankind, decisively defeated in 
World War II. This analogy is very 
clearly brought out by the speech of 

Chou En-lai, Communist China's For- 
eign Minister, pleading for Asia for the 
Asiatics, for that is exactly what was the 
basis for Japan's conquest of so much 
of Asia and its creation of the slave area 
called the coprosperity sphere. What 
the Communists offer Asia is enslave- 
ment to replace the opportunity for free- 
dom and well-being. This idea is splen- 
didly developed in the appended edito- 
rial from the New York Times of April 
30, 1954: 

A SLOGAN THAT BACKrires 

It is not at all surprising that Mr. Molo- 
tov should declare himself in full agreement 
with Premier Chou En-lai’s program to drive 
the Western Powers out of Asia. At Berlin 
the Soviet spokesman sought to banish the 
United States from the continent of Europe, 
and it is logical that at Geneva he should 
heartily second Communist China's proposal 
to get us out of Asia as well. By western 
intervention he means American influence, 
which unquestionably is affecting the whole 
situation in Asia, as he charged; the course 
of Communist policy would certainly proceed 
more smoothly if this exasperating obstacle 
could be swept out of the way. “Asia for the 
Asiatics” and “Europe for the Europeans,” 
with the Soviet Union sprawling tn between, 
dominating both, are perfect slogans for a 
Communist world. 
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Unfortunately, the Asian peoples who have 
thrown off foreign rule in the effort to be- 
come free and self-governing are not yet 
strong enough to resist by their own forces 
the new imperialism that threatens to en- 
gulf them in the name of communism. They 
need the help of the older democracies to 
save them from being submerged in the 
totalitarian flood. But they are not likely 
to be misled so soon again by the same 
slogans. They remember too vividly what 
was done to them in the name of “Asia for 
the Asiatics.” They recall Japan's “copros- 
perity sphere” as a label for exploitation and 
conquest. 

The day of colonial power is over in Asia, 
The announcement that the French Govern- 
ment and Bao Dai have at last signed a 
declaration establishing the independence of 
Vietnam is a sign that France has resigned 
herself to the inevitable. It is also a re- 
minder that American intervention in that 
particular Asiatic problem has been con- 
sistently exercised in favor of native self- 
rule. The truth is that at this stage of 
political development, whatever may have 
been their record in the past, the colonial 
powers of the West have been steadily and 
for the most part voluntarily turning back 
their powers to the people to whom they 
belong. 

We have seen that “Asia for the Asiatics” 
need not be the formula of freedom. An 
oriental nation can suffer as much under 
an oriental as under a western despotism. 
The recipe for liberty is the same in both 
hemispheres. It is precisely on the question 
of preserving “Asia for the Asiatics,” indeed, 
on guaranteeing the independent cholce of 
the Asiatic nations, that the contest of wilis 
in Geneva hinges. Between truly free elec- 
tions and Soviet-style elections, for instance, 
Mes the fathomless gulf between a self- 
governing state and a satellite. 


— 2 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with, at the request of Miss Sarah Louise 
Hadley, a petition signed by residents of 
my congressional district in support of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227: 

To our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens to 
be free in our homes of an offensive invasion 
by those who wish to increase their huge 
profits from the sales of alcoholic beverages 
by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 

Mrs. C. D. Geer, Mrs. C. R. Maip, Jr., Mrs. 
Frances Coggeshall, Susan P, Elder, Mrs. 
Annie E. Agard, Mrs. D. L. Browning, Mrs. 
Charles C. Hambleu, Mazie I. Stamm, Nor- 
wich; Ceiniren Reese, Preston City; Pearl 
Holden, Jane M. Wallace, Elizabeth C. Allyn, 
Mable F. Kanahan, Grace Palmer Miner, 
Lillian Kennedy, Norwich. 

Edith Anderson, Mrs. Walter Hyde, M. Jane 
Hassler, Mildred Gill, Bessie M. Burdick, 
Marion Thornton, Jewett City; Emma Eliza- 
beth Daniels, Norwich; Jessie R. Wilberley, 
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Canterbury; Alice B. Golkouske, Taftville; 
Ann E. Seddon, Norwich; Malcolm R. Wib- 
berley, Canterbury; Ethel L. Hull, Dorothy 
K. Fitch, Dorothy E. Mathes, Elberta Church, 
Dorothy Oldfield, George R. Humboldt, Nor- 
wich; F. J. Golkowske, Taftville; Israel 
Daniels, Norwich. 

Rev. W. F. Tyler, Gertrude T, Tyler, Hubert 
M. Graves, H, Maud Graves, Margaret W. 
Robinson, Marguerite Simpson, Grace A. 
Wright, Canterbury; Eva E. Kimball, Scot- 
land; Ida L. Sager, Canterbury; Jemie 8. 
Woodmansie, Central Village; Denise 8. 
Miller, Pearle 8. Cleveland, Canterbury; 
Sadie C. Kimball, Scotland; Sarah Louise 
Hadley, Canterbury. 


The Road Through Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of April 19, 1954: 

THE ROAD THROUGH INDOCHINA 


Vice President Nrxon's remarks on sending 
troops to Indochina were well bordered with 
qualifications. He said it was only his opin- 
ion that troops should be sent to Indochina 
and even then only if other measures fail. 
He spoke confident words that this would not 
be necessary. 

Yet it seemed quite clear to the editors to 
whom he spoke that Mr. Nrxon, who enjoys 
the confidence of the President and who sits 
on the National Security Council, ex 

a carefully considered administration view. 
The Vice President did not speak without the 
knowledge of his colleagues. 

The administration opinion which he ex- 
pressed is that the United States should 
march in Indochina if that be necessary in 
the end to save it from falling to the Com- 
munists. Further, the administration is pre- 
pared to consider having the United States 
fight alone, although it does not think the 
United States will have to do that. 

This is truly a momentous decision in the 
Most literal sense of that well-worn phrase. 
The citizens of this country ought to know 
why it was made. And they ought to think 
now on where it may lead. : 

The reason for the decision may be simply 
stated. It lies in the belief that for the 
Communists the road through Indochina 
leads on to all of southeast Asia and beyond 
that to the Philippines and the rest of Asia. 
The battle of Dien Bien Phu, said Mr. Nrxon, 
is a battle for Japan. 

The map lends credence to the view. To 
the south of Dien Bien Phu lie all of the 
Indochinese States and Thalland, British 
Malaya, Borneo, and the islands of Indo- 
nesia. To the west lie Burma and the bor- 
ders of India. 

This area embraces not only the great rice 
bowl of Asia but also some of the richest 
natural resources of the world which, in 
Communist hands, would immeasurably 
strengthen the Red war potential. It is an 
area upon which, so the argument runs, 
Japan and the Philippines are greatly de- 
pendent for their economic life. World War 
II is itself offered as proof of the Japanese 
opinion as to the necessity to them of south- 
east Asia. 

The decision to fight in Indochina is sup- 
ported by another argument. It is that, 
quite apart from the economic resources at 
stake, the battle of Indochina will tip the 
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balance between communism and the free 
world in the minds of all the people of south. 
east Asia and the western Pacific. These 
millions want to be on the side of history, and 
if the tide seems to be flowing relentlessly 
out of Moscow and Peiping they will choose 
to ride with it. 

And finally, the decision rests upon the 
conviction that the cold war is a war of 
erosion and that at some place and at some 
time the West must say Here we will stand.“ 
If we do not say it now in Indochina we 
will only have to do it later under more 
difficult conditions, for if Indochina is lost 
communism will be stronger and the free 
world will be weaker. 

In sum, the premise for this decision, 
which Mr. Nixon stated with a candor and 
persuasiveness that does him great credit, 
is that Indochina is vital to the security of 
the United States. Therefore, should it un- 
happily come to the ultimate choice, the 

United States must do what must be done, 
Perhaps these ents are conclusive. 
But the decision which Mr, Nrxon so boldly 
advocates for his administration is, once 
acted upon, irretrievable. We cannot go to 
war in Indochina and then, finding our judg- 
ment in error, peacefully march home again. 
As we are now imbedded in Europe and 
in Korea, so would we be for-years in south- 
east Asia. 

Thus, if we are not to have more wars by 
inspiration, neither the necessity nor the 
Consequences of such a decision should pass 
unquestioned. 

No one can challenge the fact that Indo- 
china is important to the struggle against 
Communist expansion. But to say that it 
is an absolute essential to be held at any 
cost whatever, is to say something entirely 
different. 

That chain of reasoning is punctuated 
with a lot of “ifs.” If the Communists in 
Indochina are not decisively defeated in a 
military battle, Indochina will go Commu- 
nist. If Indochina goes Communist, so too 
will British Malaya and Thailand. If all 
these are lost to the Communists, so too will 
be the Philippines and Japan. It is only by 
means of all these “ifs” that so absolute a 
Value can be placed on a military victory in 
the outpost of Dien Bien Phu. 

And it is only by assuming, conversely, 
that a military victory in Indochina will 
rescue all the rest of Asia that so much can 
be promised from it. Yet before us is the 
example of Korea where we halted the Com- 
munist aggression in its tracks only to find 
Ourselves now confronted with it again in 
another place. 

At best these “ifs” lie in the realm of 
Prophecy. At worst their unquestioned ac- 
ceptance could lead us to terrible things. For 
make no mistake about it, the road through 
Indochina will be a long one for the United 
States also. 

We will once more be fighting Communist 
expansion in a place where we, the strength 
of the Western World, will be wasting our- 
Selves while Russia, the strength of the 
Communist world, will be risking nothing. 
In frank cynicism, why should not the Rus- 
sians fight to the last Chinaman? 

And we will be fighting there in greater 
hazard than in Korea. Not only is the bat- 
tlefield more remote, we will be fighting with 
less support, and perhaps none, from our 
allies. Mr. Nixon made his remark about 
United States soldiers in Indochina in re- 
Sponse to a question about what would we 
do it the French quit. He envisioned not a 
Coalition war but a war in which the United 
States fought alone. 

Few will question our obligation to ald 
the French and native Indochinese forces; 
we are already doing so. But what will we 
be in for if the French won't fight and the 
Indochinese won't fight in their own land 
but we will try to do it all? Are we to set our- 
Selves up alone to save Asia from the Asians? 
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These are not the only questions which 
do not easily go away. Can we embark sin- 
glehandedly in a war in Indochina and hope 
again to stop short of the third world war? 
We have already recognized and said what a 
new outbreak in Korea would lead us to; 
can we with any hope see a different end 
to a total involvement in Indochina? 

It does not seem to this newspaper that 
these questions can be lightly dismissed. 
Last February President Eisenhower said it 
would be a tragedy for the United States to 
become involved in Indochina. It may be 
that it has already become a tragedy that 
will have to be risked, but no matter what 
the compulsions it will be no less tragic. 

Mr. Nixon, it should be repeated, does not 
believe the United States will have to come 
to this ultimate decision; nor does the State 
Department. Mr. Nrxon does not believe the 
military situation in Indochina is by any 
means hopeless and he still has confidence 
that the United States will not have to act 
alone after the Geneva Conference, Perhaps 
his hope is that his bold talk will embolden 
our allies at Geneva. 

Let us all pray these hopes are realized. 
If they are not, we are sure the people will 
listen to these arguments and if they are 
right, the people will do with courage what 
is right. But we also pray they will weigh 
them carefully and be under no Illusion as 
to where they march when they take the 
road through Indochina, 


Private Giving With Character 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, private 
giving is one of the most distinguished 
aspects of our national life. How splend- 
id it is then when private giving shows 
inventiveness, originality, and initative 
as it does in the case of Mr. Carl M. 
Loeb and the late Mrs. Loeb, distin- 
guished citizens of New York, who have 
just won the citation of the Park As- 
sociation of New York City for 1953 for 
outstanding service to the city’s park 
system by their ingenious and thought- 
ful and at the same time munificent gift 
of the Central Park boathouse to the 
people of the city of New York. 


I insert in the Appendix the editorial 
on this subject from the New York 
Times of April 30, 1954, because I believe 
it may be useful to others of my col- 
leagues especially from the cities who 
are also deeply interested in thoughtful, 
voluntary benefactions in their own 
communities: 

HONORING THE Cart Lorss 

The Park Association of New York City 
is speaking for the whole community when 
it awards today to Carl M. Loeb and the 
late Mrs. Loeb the association’s 1953 cita- 
tion for outstanding service to the city's 
park system, Mr. and Mrs. Loeb gave the 
money to build the graceful and useful new 
boathouse, completed this spring, at the 
eastern bank of the 72d Street Lake in Cen- 
tral Park. In addition, the park department 
spent $110,000 on redevelopment of adjacent 
park areas. 

The result is charming, a red-brick struc- 
ture in the park's traditional Victorian archi- 
tecture with whitestone trim, fitting com- 
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fortably into the pleasant vista from south, 
west, or north across the water. There is a 
dining terrace at the water's side, under the 
open sky, and a self-service restaurant 
counter inside. A rowboat ride on the lake 
in the park is one city pleasure that has 
changed little; they were doing it here near- 
ly 100 years ago. The varied pastimes and 
services offered by the city of New York 
are well illustrated here, in provision of 
boating in the heart of the greatest, most 
crowded city, and a sculling policemen cov- 
ering his beat in a rowboat with a police 
pennant—an attractive assignment in yes- 
terday's bright, warm sunshine, if we may 
say 50, 

The dedicatory program last month said: 
“The park department and the people of the 
city of New York extend their heartfelt 
thanks to Carl M. Loeb for this generous gift 
of $305,000. The city also expresses its 
heartfelt regret that Adeline Loeb, who 
joined with her husband in making this 
great gift, did not live to see its completion.” 
A gift to improve our parks is a fine 
memorial, 


The Birmingham Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, a new and 
wonderful era is about to begin in our 
community, and I should like to tell you 
the Birmingham story. 

Negotiations are in the final stages 
to turn over to our school system the 
Birmingham site. I have been working 
toward this goal since I first became your 
Representative in Congress. You may 
ask why. Well, there are really five 
basic reasons: 

First. It hurt me to see our city school 
system pour money into land and build- 
ings that they actually did not own and 
under law had to turn over to the Fed- 
eral Government within 30 days, if so 
ordered. 

Second. It bothered me to have the 
Federal Government owning this large 
section of land within the center and 
fastest growing section of my congres- 
sional district without there being a defi- 
nite program for use of this property, 

Third. The growing need for addi- 
tional elementary, junior high, and high 
schools was evident. I knew it would be 
necessary to turn to Birmingham because 
of its size to help out the entire valley, 

Fourth. None of us want to see, for 
obvious reasons, our children going to 
school on half-day sessions. 

Fifth. My previous objection was car- 
ried out when recently an Army battalion 
of approximately 500 men and an anti- 
aircraft gun moved right next door to 
our schoolchildren, occupying one-half 
the grounds. I was notified that it was 
going to be a permanent installation. In 
these trying times we ail realize the 
necessity for Los Angeles to be well de- 
fended in the event of an all-out sneak 
attack; however, there was ample Gov- 
ernment land just across the strect 
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owned in the Sepulveda flood-control 
basin. 

As a veteran of World War II and the 
Korean war, I saw how important the 
education given our children was put to 
good use against our Communist enemy 
in Asia. We cannot match the numbers 
of the Communist conspirators through- 
cut the world. We must see to it that 
cur youth of today receives the very best 
of education in the most modern facil- 
ities with every opportunity to prepare 
themselyes for the trying times ahead. 
Many of the difficulties our youth have 
today is because of the fact they are 
facing a troubled future world with their 
military service a fact and a necessity. 
They are not able to plan normal lives as 
perhaps their mothers and fathers. 
They are not allowed to be permitted to 
establish their chosen careers in the pro- 
fessional field or think what career he or 
she should follow. A child’s American 
heritage is more fundamentally im- 
pressed upon his mind at the elementary, 
junior high, or high school level than at 
any other time. 

The problem is acute in the entire 
United States which is why I chose to be 
on the Education Committee of the 
House. We are short over 300,000 class- 
rooms in the United States and 100,000 
teachers. As your Federal Representa- 
tive to the Congress of the United States 
it is my responsibility to act on problems 
on a national level as well as on the local 
level. 

The Birmingham story should be in 
the official historical files of our country 
which is why I have inscribed it in our 
official CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is proof positive what can be done 
when we are determined to solve a prob- 
lem and one is on the side of what is 
right. I want to say that I have had the 
cooperation of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Honorable Charles Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense; the Honorable Franklin G. 
Floete, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
in charge of property; and Gen. Edmund 
F. Mansure, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services Administration. They well 
know how important is the need for good 
education. 

BEGINNING AS AN ARMY HOSPITAL 


On what used to be a farm belonging 
to a pioneer valley family, the Birming- 
ham General Hospital site was born. It 
was chosen for its location, beautiful 
landscape, and marvelous weather con- 
ditions, One hundred and thirteen acres 
were purchased at a cost of $600 per acre 
and the contractor undertook the task 
of building. Actual breaking of - the 
ground began on June 18, 1943, in the 
center of a lima bean and carrot patch. 
The building was to be finished on Oc- 
tober 15, 1943; however, due to various 
modifications and shortages of men and 
material, it was not completed until De- 
cember 15, 1943. 

The land underlying the 14,000-bed 
hospital facility is comprised of 117.31 
acres owned in fee by the Government, 
and 14.12 acres leased by the Govern- 
ment. The fee-owned land was com- 
posed of three tracts: Tract No. 1, con- 
taining 72.81 acres; tract No. 2, contain- 
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ing 9.76 acres; and tract No. 3, contain- 
ing 34.74 acres. These three tracts were 
acquired by the Government by declara- 
tion of taking on July 8, 1943, in the 
United. States district court, Declara- 
tion of taking is a process used in emer- 
gencies, such as wartime, where the Gov- 
ernment issues a declaration of taking 
and offers a price for private property— 
automatically taking it over. If the pri- 
vate owner is not satisfied with the terms 
at that time, he can later come in for a 
settlement. The acquisition cost of the 
land was $84,750. The remaining 14.12- 
acre tract was leased by the Government 
from a private party under a lease dated 
July 30, 1945. 

The hospital was activated during the 
construction state as an unnamed gen- 
eral hospital. The War Department on 
August 24, 1943, gave the hospital its 
present name, Birmingham General Hos- 
pital, in honor of Brig. Gen. Henry Pat- 
rick Birmingham, of the Medical Corps 
of the United States Army. He died in 
1932 after a brilliant career in the United 
States Army. Shortly after original ac- 
tivation orders were received, duty per- 
sonnel began to arrive and civilian per- 
sonnel were employed on a small scale. 
By January 1, 1944, sufficient personnel 
were available to operate the hospital, 
however various construction problems 
and existing policies prevented the re- 
ceipt of patients at that time. The first 
patients were admitted from an over- 
seas convoy on February 25, 1944, and 
the hospital proceeded to function as a 
typical general hospital. On June 21, 
1944, the hospital was designated as a 
neuropsychiatric and neurosurgical cen- 
ter. The excellent operating pavilion 
and lay-out of the hospital made it an 
ideal center for neurosurgery and within 
a short period, the neurosurgical section 
of the hospital was buzzing with activity. 
In addition to the above specialities, on 
August 29, 1944, the Army designated the 
hospital as a debarkation hospital to 
serve the Los Angeles port of embarka- 
tion. This meant that our wounded 
servicemen returning from overseas that 
arrived in Los Angeles immediately were 
sent to the Birmingham Hospital. On 
May 21, 1945, the embarkation activity 
was transferred to Camp Haan, Calif. 
The Army did, however, treat a great 
many of returning American prisoners 
of war—over some 1,000 were treated. It 
is interesting to note that the number 
of patients treated by the Army when 
they were operating the hospital was: 


Number of 

Year patients 
CCC ——V—T—T— ͤ— — 43 
C PA AERLE A E E A E A 5,978 
1545 S . 7. 160 


The average number of employees of 
the Army hospital, including civilian and 
Army personnel, was between 1,300 to 
1,809. Another interesting note is that 
included among this number were 143 
Italian prisoners of war. The Army av- 
eraged 143 paraplegic patients a month 
when they ran the Birmingham Hospital. 
Thus it may be seen that during the 
major portion of the time it was oper- 
ated by the Army, the hospital special- 
ized in neuropsychiatry. In addition, an 
artificial plastic eye laboratory was 
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opened in January 1945. On April 1, 
1946, Birmingham General Hospital was 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration and was known 
as Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Van Nuys, Calif. The hospital was 
transferred from the Department of the 
Army to the Veterans’ Administration 
May 1, 1946, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 102 of the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION TAKES OVER 


Under the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration, Birmingham Hospital 
was a 1,500-bed hospital. When opera- 
tions were begun most of the effort was 
to staff the hospital and get it set up. 
The records show that during that year 
only a total of 480 patients were cared 
for, with over 73 of these paraplegics. 

In 1947 when the hospital was in full 
operation, the total number of patients 
treated was over 1,400 per day. The Bir- 
mingham Hospital was set up as 1 of 
46 veterans’ hospitals that were called 
control hospitals on tuberculosis re- 
search, The other specialized division in 
the hospital was in the neuropsychiatric 
cases. The paraplegics came under this 
category. In order to train the para- 
plegic patients to build up the muscles in 
their arms, shoulders, and neck, they 
were put in the swimming pool. The 
pool was also used for the treatment of 
psychotic and neurotic aggressive cases, 
who must have active exercise, and for 
the muscle tone treatment of arthritic 
cases. The gymnasium was used for 
these same purposes and also for ambu- 
latory patients from the general medical 
and surgical division of the hospital. 
Other facilities of the hospital included 
the usage of whirlpool baths for correc- 
tive therapy, outdoor athletic field for 
handball, a library affiliated with the Los 
Angeles County Medical Library, which 
contained research information, a spe- 
cial laboratory for the study of psycho- 
logical cases beside the regular labora- 
tory, an animal hospital with a pavilion 
for operations for studying new treat- 
ments and operative techniques, a thea- 
ter, a nine-hole golf course, and a bowl- 
ing alley. All of these facilities were 
built by the Army and the equipment 
left behind for the use of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Over the 4-year pe- 
riod, a total of 40,000 patients were cared 
for and treated by the Birmingham 
Hospital. 

The Veterans’ Administration thought 
the hospital had several bad features 
about it. One was the fact that it was 
a horizontal hospital; that is, 109 one- 
story buildings connected by hallways— 
some 24 miles of hospital corridors. 
Another factor was the temporary struc- 
ture of the buildings—wooden—and the 
difficulty and expense in maintenance. 
The feeding of the patients presented 
quite a problem, specially heated carts 
were needed for instance to keep the food 
hot until it reached the patient; then, 
under Presidential order, the entire hos- 
pital was transferred to the Long Beach 
Naval Hospital, June 1, 1950. 

BIRMINGHAM HOSPITAL CLOSES—PATIENTS 

TRANSFERRED TO LONG BEACH 

One of the biggest battles our valley 

has ever seen was when the Veterans 
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Administration announced in May 1950 
that the Birmingham Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital was to be closed and 
Moved to Long Beach. Long Beach was 
a naval hospital and this added fuel to 
the fire—no one could see why the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital was being 
transferred when the Navy needed the 
hospital 

The Van Nuys Hospital was the center 
for the treatment of paraplegics—spinal- 
injury patients who were paralyzed 
through the lower part of the body, from 
the waist down. The town of Van Nuys 
had taken these wheelchair patients to 
their hearts, as did the nearby Holly- 
Wood movie colony. Thus the sudden 
Order transferring the patients to an- 
Other hospital stirred the area into an 
extraordinary emotional outburst of re- 
Sentment. Many of the paraplegics were 
forced to sell their specially equipped 
homes which they had built in the area 
adjacent to the hospital, and it caused 
them great hardship to have to travel 
51 miles to Long Beach for treatment. 
There was quite a bit of argument within 
Congress to keep the hospital open, as 
this hospital was the center of treat- 
ment for these paraplegic patients and 
also a center for tuberculosis patients. 

A citizens Birmingham Hospital com- 
mittee was formed and a delegation of 
Paraplegic veterans arrived in Washing- 
ton on May 19 to personally appeal to 
the President. Their trip was spon- 
Sored by the citizens Birmingham Hos- 
pital committee. The veterans’ organ- 
izations took up the campaign to keep 
the hospital open. ‘Their efforts were to 
No avail, however, and Birmingham 
Never was opened up as an Army or 
Veterans hospital again. We still have 
Many of the original paraplegics living 
in our community and we all know them 
as a courageous gang of men who are 
dear to our hearts. 

BIRMINGHAM JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Veterans’ Administration report- 
ed the property excess to its needs May 
21, 1953, with the notification that the 
Department of the Army would request 
transfer. At this time, the property 
Was held in the custody of the Depart- 
Ment of the Army, under permit from 
the Veterans“ Administration. It was 
not being used for defense purposes— 
just standing idle. Birmingham Gen- 
eral Hospital was leased October 23, 
1952, from the United States Govern- 
ment for junior high school purposes to 
Serve the San Fernando Valley area by 
Our city school system. 

Birmingham Junior High School 
Opened February 2, 1953, with 1,164 stu- 
Gents. A year later Birmingham ac- 
Cepted 10th grade students due to over- 
Crowded conditions in the surrounding 
Schools. The present enrollment of 2,- 
823 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents is estimated to reach 4,500 in 1957 
and over 6,000 in 1959. Because of being 
able to use the Birmingham site for a 
junior high school, we have been able 
to maintain the secondary schools in the 

Fernando Valley on a full-time 
basis, The past record of growth in this 
area surpassed the school district’s abil- 
ity to provide school buildings. It was 
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impossible to maintain elementary 
schools on a full session basis. The sec- 
ondary school enrollment estimates for 
the future will reach critical proportions. 


The exceptional number of children 
per family unit is occasioned by the fact 
that this valley area is populated by a 
young group of parents, the vast major- 
ity of which are families of veterans 
with four or more children. This creates 
a school-enrollment problem which can- 
not be met by the normal school loca- 
tions previously established. Twenty 
percent of the population in this area 
is under 5 years of age according to the 
1953 special census. The Birmingham 
site provides possibilities for accommo- 
dating this overload of pupils by estab- 
lishing a large educational center. An 
elementary school, a junior high school, 
and in all probabilities a senior high 
school will be established on this site. 
A school for physically handicapped 
high-school students is needed right now 
and the therapy facilities now at Bir- 
mingham can be put to good use for this 
program. For each of these school space 
for agriculture and horticulture training 
is available in the total acreage. As 
these youngsters progress through school 
and the enormous growth continues in 
the San Fernando Valley, there is no 
question that a technical school will be 
needed to serve the community and 
training needs of business and industry. 

The increase in population in the San 
Fernando Valley area, according to cen- 
sus records, is shown as follows: 


Year: Population 
3940 2 no encene — s 
A See OS CRS 333, 954 
at Sete 98 Seach Eee CIS eS 453, 230 


The secondary-school enrollment in 
the San Fernando Valley increased from 
9,224 in 1944 to 26,022 pupils in February 
1954. The Los Angeles Census Tract 16, 
an area of 9 square miles within which 
the Birmingham property is located, reg- 
istered census data as follows: 


Elementary 
Year Population school en- 
rollment 
4.147 300 
17, 651 549 
16, 455 1,413 
146, 944 8, 570 


1 Special census, 


The census tract data is significant 
Since it represents the territory in the 
immediate vicinity of the Birmingham 
property and shows that the school en- 
roliment has multiplied 22 times. The 
estimated future junior-senior high- 
school enroliments for the valley area 
are as follows: 


4056 TOS 38, 849 
429887 —-ͤ—— 42, 269 
6888 AAA —Ä — 46. 881 
2 —. —— ———— 51, 471 


The above shows an anticipated in- 
crease for the valley of approximately 
20,000 secondary students in the next 5 
years, of which, it is calculated 3,200, or 
one-sixth, are in the vicinity of Birm- 
ingham Hospital in census tract 16, 
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Forty-four new elementary schools 
and six new secondary schools have been 
constructed in the San Fernando Valley 
in the last 6 years. Nine elementary 
schools and five secondary schools are in 
the present construction program, It is 
an ideal location for the establishment 
of the educational center previously de- 
scribed. The potential population of 
well over a million in the valley area will 
require future expansion of various edu- 
cational facilities which can be accom- 
modated in this site. 

To me, I am proud to have been able 
to be of assistance to the children of 
our community. The cooperation ex- 
tended to me by the Los Angeles Board 
of Education and the parent-teachers’ 
association and the mothers and fathers 
of the Birmingham students has made 
all my efforts worth while, 


Our Reserve Officers in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present a letter to 
Chairman Dewey SHORT and members 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
from Col. Thomas H. King, president of 
the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States. This letter is a report of 
Colonel King’s meeting with the Euro- 
pean department convention of the Re- 
serve Officers Association. All of us in 
Congress are closely related to the Re- 
serves and I feel this report will be of 
universal interest. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 

Reserve OFFICERS Association 
OF THE Untrep STATES, INC., 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1954. 
Hon. Dewey SHORT, 
The House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman: I have just re- 
turned from a 2 weeks trip to Europe where 
I attended the European department con- 
vention of the Reserve Officers Association 
held in Berlin, I believe that it is desir- 
able to report to you the picture which I ob- 
tained insofar as the personnel of the Armed 
Forces in Europe is concerned. 

With few exceptions, the morale of the 
officers is very high. This applies to both 
Regulars and Reserves. There are a num- 
ber of things, however, which constitute a 
disturbing element to the officer corps as a 
whole and other elements which disturb 
materially the approximately 80 percent of 
the officers in Europe who are reservists. I 
trust that you will appreciate the fact that 
in talking with these people on their own 
level you should not feel that when they ex- 
press their personal views they are in any 
way letting down in their efforts to do a 
superb job in the positions which they hold. 

The first item is that they feel the ray 
of the armed services is not in keeping with 
the cost of living. They feel that where the 
civilian employees have had a 10-percent 
pay raise, their raise has been approxi- 
mately 5 percent. They fayored the passage 
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of the Career Compensation Act with the 
attendant pay raise, but the removal of the 
$1,500 Income tax exemption wiped out, inso- 
far as most of them are concerned, the bene- 
fits of the pay raise, and in some instances 
thelr take-home pay was in fact less. 

There is also a feeling that there has 
not been a realistic approach to the com- 
missary situation, and that they are being 
charged to a great extent with the cost of 
maintaining commissaries and shipping food 
to the areas where they purchase it. Gen- 
erally, the officers who use the commissaries 
the most are those who are raising families. 
They are subject to such orders as their 
Department may issue. That they are over- 
seas and the cost of shipping food over there 
is high is not their responsibility and they 
should not be charged the cost of getting 
the food to them. The men in the enlisted 
ranks, of course, are furnished their food 
Tree of charge regardiess of their station. 
These officers are confronted with the same 
thing in their purchases from the post ex- 
changes of essential items such as tooth- 
paste, shaving equipment, soaps, clothing, 
and the like. They have to have these items 
and the additional financial burden should 
not be imposed upon them with their pay 
at a rock-bottom figure, especially when they 
are far from home serving their country. 
The inequities in the temporary promotion 
system are an additional worry to them. 
This is particularly true in the field-grade 
ranks where men who have been on con- 
tinuous active duty serving in the same per- 
manent grades since prior to 1950 are being 
passed by, and Regular officers are serving 
2, 3, and 4 grades above their permanent 
rank. You will find majors with great expe- 
rience at age 45 serving under lieutenant 
colonels with comparatively nominal expe- 
Tience at age 30 to 35. The reservist does 
not ask for preferences, all he asks for is a 
fair deal. You and your committee have 
always endeavored to recognize a fair deal 
and endeavored to see that it was followed 
through, 

On my return from Europe I learned that 
the hearings on the Reserve Officer Personnel 
Act have been postponed for some weeks at 
the request of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense. I am happy that our executive di- 
rector, Colonel Boyer, and the chairman of 
our legislative committee, Mel Maas, con- 
sented to the extension of time requested, 
but, Congressman, the people who are in 
the faraway sacrifice spots like Berlin and 
Vienna don't understand, nor do they ap- 
preciate, the attitude of officials sitting cozily 
in Washington, like the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, stalling on one of the matters 
of legislation which means so much in those 
faraway places behind the Iron Curtain. The 
officers sitting by in alert positions with jet 
aircraft ready to do battle don't appreciate 
that elther. 

This communication ts being sent to you 
because I feel that you want to know the 
whole truth, and further, so that when this 
matter is again brought before the commit- 
tee the members will thoroughly understand 
that these men serving their country are 
locking to them for the protection which 
only the Members of our Congress can give. 
These officers are not crybabies; they are out 
there sincerely doing their very best to pro- 
tect their country, They are at places where 
they cannot look after their own interests, 
and entrust to our association the responsi- 
bility of presenting their views to you. It 
is my privilege, for the time being, to be 
their spokesman, and I sincerely urge that 
this session of Congress see to it that these 
men are not the forgotten people of our 
Armed Forces. 


Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS H. Kuna. 
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Abolition of Segregation in Veterans’ 
Hospital at Lake City, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received a copy of a resolution 
adopted by Chapter 20 of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Lake City, Fla., on 
March 29, 1954, protesting the abolition 
of segregation between the races in the 
veterans’ hospital at Lake City, Fla. 

This shows a complete disregard of the 
welfare of disabled veterans, and a will- 
ingness on the part of politicians to bid 
for bloc votes at the expense of sick and 
wounded veterans. 

The issuance of the order in question 
abolishing segregation shows a callous 
disregard of the wishes of the veterans 
in that hospital. 

The result of this order has been, as 
the resolution shows, to cause some pa- 
tients to leave the hospital against medi- 
cal advice; and many others, both white 
and colored, are hesitant to apply for 
hospitalization which they need. 

It is pathetic to see an administration 
which did not receive the Negro bloc vote, 
and which is not going to receive the bloc 
vote, engage in such tactics for political 


purposes. 

I insert the above-mentioned resolu- 

tion herewith as a part of these remarks. 
Laxe Crry DAV, 
Lake City, Fla. 

At a meeting of Chapter 20, Disabled 
American Veterans, on March 29, 1954, a 
resolution requesting the reestablishment of 
racial segregation at the Lake City Veterans’ 
Hospital was passed by unanimous vote. 
Nearly all members of this post have been 
at some time a patient in this hospital prior 
to the abolishment of segregation and have 
been observers of the effects of segregation. 
We believe that separation of the races in 
wards, mess hall, and recreation halls is 
desired by the overwhelming majority of 
colored patients and by all of the white 
patients. The abrupt change from an estab- 
lished way of life is unsettling in every cir- 
cumstance and is particularly so when people 
are sick. Nurses, attendants, and doctors 
cannot give proper care to the patients when 
their primary effort must be devoted to pre- 
vention of incidents which would lead to 
fights between the races. We know that this 
policy of nonsegregation has caused some 
patients to leave the hospital against medical 
advice and that many others, both white 
and colored, are hesitant to apply for hos- 
pitalization which they need. 

It was further resolved that this policy 
was put into effect in the hope of gaining 
northern Negro votes, in direct contradiction 
of the campaign speeches of the President in 
favor of States rights, which were largely 
instrumental in swinging the Democrats for 
Eisenhower into carrying this State for the 
President. 

It was further resolved that the members 
of Chapter 20, DAV, feel very strongly that 
the President of the United States should 
not further a policy which ts detrimental to 
the veterans entitled by law to hospital care, 
in order to secure a partisan political ad- 
Vantage. 
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As adjutant of this chapter, I have been 
directed to mail a copy to the President of 
the United States and to all Senators and 
Representatives who represent the patients 
in the Lake City VA Hospital. 

J. E. Jacons, 
Adjutant, Chapter 20, DAV. 


Dien Bien Phu Proves We're Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one bat- 
tle is not a war. Whatever the moral 
effect created by the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu in Indochina, the war for southeast 
Asia is by no means over. If any one 
deduction can be drawn from the expe- 
rience record of this long-drawn-out 
struggle against communism, it is this— 
there can be no gain derived for the 
frec world from any singlehanded policy. 

Secretary of State Dulles has been 
preaching collective action in every west- 
ern capital. Presumably, British refusal 
to accept his viewpoint prevented effec- 
tive action in Indochina. The Commu- 
nists are banking heavily upon divided 
opinions in the free world. They expect 
to succeed by a policy of attrition. Bit by 
bit, they hope to chew away segments of 
Asia, hoping eventually that India, the 
traditional jewel of the East, will fall into 
their hands like a ripe apple, 

There is small comfort to be derived 
from losses, in any area. But if the pres- 
ent position in Indochina has demon- 
strated to our potential allies the futility 
of a policy which delays united responsi- 
bilities, it has given rise to some meas- 
ure of comfort. From now on in, Uncle 
Sam is not acting on a unilateral basis, 
but if new disasters occur, the responsi- 
bility will not be ours, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paylng the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith. 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Deles 
gate, on prepayment of the cost th 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


Tribute to Miss Mary Switzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEw YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor» the text of an 
address delivered by Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, president, Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc., New York City, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association, at Boca 
Raton, Fla., on March 30, 1954. Dr. 
Klumpp's address is a well-deserved trib- 
ute to Miss Mary Switzer, Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TALK BY Dr. THEODORE G. KLUMPP, Presment, 
WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC., New York, 
N. Y. 

This is a man's world. Through the ages 
We men have been careful to keep women 
in their places. We have generally reserved 
Public honors, distinctions, and important 
jobs to ourselves. We men have been run- 
ning a monopoly in restraint of female com- 
Petition. The obvious reason is, of course, 
that we are scared of their competition. 

Nothing is so deeply disturbing to the 
Male ego as a woman who can best a man 
at his own game. Every woman knows this 
and most of them are content to let us go 
on thinking that we are superior. Some 
are eyen glad to play dumb to let us think 
we are bright. 

Most women are satisfied with other favors 
We graciously bestow on them and in return 
are willing to let us think we are the 
masters. 

But women are coming up in the world 
and demonstrating a willingness to assume 
their rightful places in the world of affairs. 
They are straightening out some of the 
messes we men have gotten the world into 
and solving some of the problems we men 
Could not lick. I venture to say that if 
women ran our governments there would be 
no wars. In the animal kingdom it is always 
the bantam rooster, the buck that fights, 
the female rarely. 

We are here this morning to do honor to 
One of the truly great women of our time. 
This is the first occasion this award has 
been given to a woman. During the course 
Of history there have been many able and 
distinguished women who have made this a 
better world in which to live, but not since 
Florence Nightingale, who lived from 1820 
to 1910, has there been one who has con- 
tributed so much to the healing and physical 
Salvation of men as Mary Switzer, and it 18 
an interesting fact that neither Miss Night- 
ingale nor Miss Switzer were trained as 
Physicians. 

This audience can appreciate, more fully 
than any other that I can think of, why we 
have gathered to do honor to our distin- 
guished guest, Mary Switzer, and the Office in 
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Washington which she represents. For me 
it is a great pleasure to share with you a re- 
counting of the accomplishments of her 
many years of lifesaving, suffering-saving 
work, 

In a sense, in a very real sense, there are 
60,000 reasons why we make this award, In 
just 1 year this is the number of crippled 
and disabled people who were restored to 


ruseful living through the efforts of Mary 


Switzer and her coworkers. You can get an 
even broader picture of these accomplish- 
ments by recalling that year after year this 
work has been going on in all States and in 
many of the cities and hamlets of this great 
country. When one considers the families, 
friends, and relatives affected, one finds not 
60,000, but hundreds of thousands of rea- 
sons for our giving recognition today to such 
a remarkable record. 

You and I know, but for the world out- 
side let it be more fully known, that the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has ac- 
complished magnificent results in rehabili- 
tating great numbers of wrecked human 
beings to the point where they can again 
work, earn a living, and free their families 
and friends from the heavy burden which 
they perforce had to impose. 

It is the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion that provides the leadership and as- 
sistance which is necessary for the rehabili- 
tation of the disabled. This is a job which 
no private organization can accomplish 
alone and on its own. Many private organi- 
gations are doing a magnificent Job and de- 
serve a great deal-of praise and credit for 
their help in this field. We are reluctant to 
see Government extending its influence too 
deeply into our everyday lives, but in this we 
take our cue from Abraham Lincoln, who 
said that Government should do for indi- 
viduals what they cannot do for themselves 
or cannot do so well for themselves, 

The rehabilitators of this agency employ 
a wide range of medical knowledge and they 


leave no medical stone unturned in the con- 


stant search for better methods and better 
results. They use not only surgeons, in- 
ternists, and physical therapists, but also 
neurologists, psychiatrists, orthopedists, so- 
cial-service workers, indeed, any specialists 
who can contribute to the fullest possible 
restoration of the handicapped person. It 
is a comprehensive system of treating and 
preparing the handicapped for self-support- 
ing work of which they may well be proud. 

The economic gains thus made are very 
impressive. The yearly addition of more 
than 60,000 handicapped people to the Na- 
tion's productive effort has salvaged annu- 
ally more than 1 million man-hours of work. 
The 60,000 persons treated during fiscal year 
1963 had aggregate earnings of $16 million 
during the year before they came to the 
attention of the OVR and after their re- 
habilitation their earnings rose to $112 mil- 
Hon. This is equal to almost one-third of 
the total Federal-State cost of their rehabil- 
itation. Within 4 years they are expected 
to repay in Federal taxes the equivalent of 
this outlay. 

About 12,000 of these rehabilitated persons 
had been on the pubiic assistance rolls be- 
fore rehabilitation was completed. It would 
cost approximately $8 million to maintain 
them and their families as public charges 
for 1 year alone. On the other hand, it cost 
only about $7 million to restore them to 
usefulness—a one-time expenditure. 


These people who present themselves or 
are referred for rehabilitation comprise a 
variety of the handicapped, with disabilities 
caused by amputations, blindness, deafness, 
tuberculosis, epilepsy, and other disorders of 
the nervous system, such as multiple scler- 
osis, and paralysis. About 60 percent are 
disabled through illness and approximately 
30 percent from accidents. The rest are born 
with handicaps or sustained serious damage 
from other causes. 

What, more precisely is done by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for these 
maimed, crippled, and sick people? The sery- 
ices, made available through State rehabili- 
tation agencies throughout the Nation, are 
briefly as follows: 

There is, of course, the general medical ex- 
amination which is made with special atten- 
tion to the appraisal of the disability and 
to determine the capability for work. Med- 
ical, surgical, and psychiatric care are given, 
where indicated, of course, and here, too, 
special attention is paid to the disability and 
its correction to the fullest possible extent. 
Prosthetic applicances, such as artificial 
limbs and braces are supplied. Other serv- 
ices available to the handicapped through 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are 
job training, in schools and colleges, or on- 
the-job training by designated tutors. Occu- 
pational tools and equipment are given to 
some who need them for their start on the 
way toearningaliving. Finally there comes 
placement on the right job, that is, the 
one that the disabled person will be able 
to do, the one for which he has been pre- 
pared. Follow-up after placement is made 
to make certain that the rehabilitated in- 
dividual and employer are satisfied with one 
another. For these services the handi- 
capped person pays what he can; if he is 
destitute then public funds are used to re- 
store him to the best physical condition 
obtainable and to the fullest earning power. 

Let us take a glance at the magnitude of 
this problem of disablement, In a study 
made in 1952 it was estimated that there are 
200,000 amputees in this country who require 
prosthetic appliances, Every year there are 
an estimated 25,000 to 35,000 new civilian 
amputees. There are 500,000 cases of tuber- 
culosis, 800,000 eptleptics, 260,000 blind per- 
sons, and 9,200,000 cases of heart disease. Of 
course many of these handicapped people 
have the funds with which to secure treat- 
ment but great numbers are not so for- 
tunate. Here is where the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation functions to give these 
people an opportunity to be put in better 
physical and mental condition so that they 
can obtain and earn a living. This right 
to work was recognized by Congress when 
in 1920 it passed the original Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act and again in 1943 
= the passage of the Barden-LaFollette 

ct. 

Rehabilitation not only helps the victims 
of disease and accident, it also constitutes 
sound economics. I referred before to the 
economic gains afforded by vocational re- 
habilitation and cited some figures regard- 
ing the income earned when total or partial 
rehabilitation is obtained. It is to be 
stressed that through the work done by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation tax con- 
sumers become taxpayers. The figures here 
are likewise impressive. Thus, during the 
fiscal year 1951 the rehabilitation program 
cost $30.3 million. The Federal Government 
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paid $21 million of this sum. But the per- 
sons rehabilitated with this money were pay- 
ing an estimated $9,200,000 in Federal in- 
come taxes in the very first year after they 
were able to secure gainful occupation. And, 
of course, their tax payments continue from 
year to year. In short, it has been estimated 
that rehabilitated men and women pay back 
to the Federal Government more than $10 
for every dollar spent for their rehabilitation. 
Not a bad investment. 

Not a bad investment, too, when considered 
in human, not financial terms. Despair ts 
replaced by hope, helplessness by self- 
sufficiency, the dependent are made inde- 
pendent, and the incompetent and often 
ostracized cripple becomes a socially ac- 
ceptable and useful citizen. 

In his January 7 message to Congress on 
the state of the Union, President Eisenhower 
stressed the concern which his administra- 
tion has for what he called “the human prob- 
lems of our citizens.” He said that “In a 
modern industrial society, banishment of 
destitution and cushioning the shock of per- 
sonal disaster on the individual are proper 
concerns of all levels of government, includ- 
ing the Federal Government. This is espe- 
cially true where remedy and prevention 


alike are beyond the individual's capacity.” 


The President went on to say that “The pro- 
gram for rehabilitation of the disabled espe- 
cially needs strengthening, Through special 
vocational training, this program presently 
returns each year some 60,000 handicapped 
individuals to productive work. Far more 
disabled people can be saved each year from 
idleness and dependence if this program is 
gradually increased. My more detalled rec- 
ommendations on this and the other social- 
insurance problems I have mentioned will be 
sent to the Congress on January 14.” 

And in that Iater message the President 
gaid, “Working with only a small portion 
of the disabled among our people, Federal 
and State Governments and voluntary organ- 
izations and institutions have proved the 
advantage to our Nation of restoring handi- 
capped persons to full and productive lives.” 

“There are now 2 million disabled persons 
who could be rehabilitated and thus returned 
to productive work. Under the present re- 
habilitation program only 60,000 of these 
disabled individuals are returned each year 
to full and productive lives. Meanwhile, 
250,000 of our people are annually disabled. 
‘Therefore, we are losing ground at a distress- 
ing rate. The number of disabled who enter 
productive employment each year can be in- 
creased if the facilities, personnel, and finan- 
cial support for their rehabilitation are made 
adequate to the need. 

“Considerations of both humanity and na- 
tional self-interest demand that steps be 
taken now to improve this situation. 

“There are no statistics to portray the full 
depth and meaning in human terms of the 
rehabilitation program, but clearly it is a 
program that builds a stronger America. 

“We should provide for a progressive ex- 
pansion of our rehabilitation resources, and 
we should act now so that a sound founda- 
tion may be established in 1955." 

Let me give you also what President Elsen- 
hower said which clearly gives his stand on 
something else that must have already oc- 
curred to you with regard to Federal aid for 
the handicapped. He sald in his message to 
Congress, “I am flatly opposed to the sociali- 
vation of medicine. The great need for hos- 
pital and medical services can best be met 
by the initiative of private plans. But it ts 
unfortunately a fact that medical costs are 
rising and already impose severe hardships 
cn many families, The Federal Government 
can do many helpful things and still care- 
fully avoid the socialization of medicine.” 

It now becomes my pleasant assignment to 
introduce to you the Director of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the woman who 
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tlonwide cooperative State-Federal program 
of rehabilitation. 

Mary Switzer began her career in Govern- 
ment service in 1922. She has served under 
six Presidents—Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Truman, and now Eisenhower. 
Time does not permit of my even mention- 
ing all of the important posts she has occu- 
pied in her distinguished career, She was 
at one time Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of the Public Health 
Service, the Mint, and the Coast Guard. 

Subsequently, she was assistant to several 
administrators of the Federal Security 
Agency and in that capacity had adminis- 
trative responsibility for the affairs of the 
United States Public Henith Service and 
the Food and Drug Administration. In that 
capacity she was my bors, Mr. Campbell's 
boss, Mr. Dunbar’s, Mr. Crawford's, and Mr. 
Larrick's boss. 

She was a representative of the United 
States at the first International Health Con- 
ference which developed the constitution of 
the World Health Organization. For her 
wartime service in several vital flelds she 
was awarded the Certificate of Merit by the 
President. 

Following the war, Mary Switzer was a 
member of the President's Scientific Re- 
search Board. She has represented the 
United States in a number of delegations at 
international congresses and assemblies. She 
is a menrber of the board of trustees of the 
Menninger Foundation, a member of the 
Professional Advisory Commit of the In- 
ternational Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples; of the Committee on Professional 
Education and Publications of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. She is 
an honorary member of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. 

Of the recipients of our award, six have 
been winners of the Nobel prize. But there 
is a prize that is more significant and more 
precious than even the Nobel award—it is 
the gratitude that abides in the hearts of 
the hundreds of thousands who have been 
resurrected from the living dead and trans- 
formed into useful, happy, self-supporting, 
and self-respecting citizens. This prize Miss 
Switzer has earned as no other woman since 
Florence Nightingale. 

It is an honor to recommend Miss Switzer 
for our annual award. Its citation reads: 

“Nineteen hundred and fifty-four annual 
award ceremony by American pharmaceutical 
manufacturers’ association in honor of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Miss Mary 
Switzer, Director, in recognition of the great 
leadership, expert technical advice, and as- 
sistance given by this agency and its distin- 
guished and dedicated Director to the end 
that many thousands of handicapped persons 
have been restored to useful lives, given 
economic independence, with the dignity 
that is work instead of desolation, and 
spared untold suffering, both physical and 
mental—all of which would otherwise not 
have been accomplished.” 


Address by Hines H. Baker Before the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
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Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hines H. Baker, president of 


administers the Federal portion of the na- the Humble Oil & Refining Co., delivered 


May 14 


an extremely informative address before 
the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America meeting at Denver, Colo. 

This address contains facts and figures 
which should be extremely helpful to all 
of us who are involved in the legislative 
problems affecting the oil industry. 
‘Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ort, Atrnr! f 
(Address by Hines H. Baker, president, 

Humble Oll & Refining Co., before the In- 

dependent Petroleum Association of Amcr- 

ica, Denver, Colo., May 4, 1954) 

In the field of human rights {t has been 
wisely said, but too often ignored, that “eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of freedom.” 

Vigilance is a form of alertness, * * * 

Alertness is no less important in maintain- 
ing economic Independence in industry than 
is vigilance in preserving freedom in the field 
of human rights. The petroleum industry 
faces both danger and opportunity. And so 
I say today, “Oil, alert!” Let us be wide 
awake, on the lookout, ready, and prompt in 
meeting both the dangers or problems and 
the opportunities ahead, 

The major opportunity ahead Is in the out- 
look for a large increase in demand over the 
long run, Even at a cumulative annual rate 
of growth of 3 percent, which Is modest by 
comparison with our past experience, the do- 
mestic demand for petroleum would double 
in 25 years. Such a development would mean 
an expansion ahead of us comparable with 
all that has been achieved to date. On this 
basis, if we are to supply from domestic re- 
sources a major part of the oll necded by 
this country for continued economic prog- 
Tess and for national security, the oppor- 
tunity is great and the challenge truly ar- 
resting. 

. 


INCREASING COSTS 


Our greatest problem is that costs cone 
tinue upward, particularly in exploration 
and in the development of new re- 
serves, 9 > © 

The physical volume of exploratory effort 
in the United States, as measured by statis- 
tics on seismic crews and wildcat wells, is 
now about three times the prewar level, al- 
though production has not yet doubled. 
The cost of this exploration, of course, has 
increased much more. The proportion of 
exploratory to total well completions has 
more than doubled since 1941. As a-result 
of this change and the smaller size of fields, 
the proportion of ol] wells to total comple- 
tions has decreased from around 2 out of 3 
prewar to around 1 out of 2 in the past 2 
years. Last year nearly 40 percent of the 
wells drilled were dry holes. The numbcr 
of dry holes has nearly doubled since 1947, 
whereas total completions have increased 
only about 50 percent. 

The oll discovered and developed by ex- 
ploration and drilling has not kept pace 
with the expenditures for these activities. 
Consequently, unit costs of establishing new 


reserves have advanced sharply. While we 


are still finding a substantial amount of oll, 
the average alze of new fields seems to be 
considerably smaller, and we do not as often 
have the benefit of the discovery of major 
fields. Instead of finding fields with thick 
sands, we now generally encounter fields with 
thin sands and smaller reserves per acre. In 
fieds with numerous sands, the costs of com- 
pleting and producing wells are higher than 
they would be If the same sands occured in 
a single body. In addition, the necessity of 
drilling deeper wells has added to costs, The 
average depth of all wells completed in the 
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United States exceeded 4,000 feet in the last 
2 years compared with around 3,000 feet be- 
fore World War II. This change has come 
about as a result of a larger proportion of 
the deeper wells. These are particularly ex- 
pensive. Unfortunately, a 10,000-foot well 
tends to cost 3 or 4 times as much as a 5,000- 
foot well. Since 1944 there has been a 
marked increase in the proportion of wells 
deeper than 5.000 feet and a decrease in the 
proportion of wells shallower than 2.500 feet. 

The preceding factors have operated to in- 
Crease the cost per well at the same time 
that new oil developed per well drilled has 
declined. If we relate our completions to 
the new crude oil resulting from discoveries, 
extensions, and revisions, according to the 
reports of the American Petroleum Institute, 
we find that the new oil per well decreased 
from 158,000 barrels in 1946-48 to 144,000 
in 1951-53 considering oil wells only, and 
from 87,000 to 75,000 barrels considering all 
Wells drilled. These statistics will be a great 


surprise to people who believe that domestic ~ 


Production is a fabulously profitabie busi- 
ness. If one considers the money spent on 
exploration and drilling relative to the av- 
erage results per well drilled, it is not hard 
to understand why domestic producers are 
concerned about Increasing costs. 


THE BASIS OF TAX POLICIES ON PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTION 


Because there is no general appreciation 
of the situation described nor of the basic 
Tact that the production of oil and gas rep- 
resents the depletion of capital assets, there 
is much misunderstanding of the principles 
controlling the taxation of income from oil- 
and gas-producing operations.. 

One of the tax problems felates to the 
Option elther to capitalize or to expense 
intangible development costs. Tangible 
Costs for casing, tubing, pumping equipment, 
and other items that have a salvage value 
are capitalized, and the costs are recovered 
Over the useful life of the property through 
depreciation in the same manner as tangible 
investments in other businesses. The ex- 
Penses for intangibles, such as wages, fuel, 
hauling, and so forth, incident to and neces- 
Sary for drilling welis and preparing for 
Production do not result in a tangible asset 
Which can be sold or salvaged for other uses. 
Usually, operators exercise the option to 
Charge off intangible costs in the year they 
are incurred rather than over a period of 
time. The total charge under this practice 
is exactly the same as if the operator were 
allowed to depreciate such costs in the same 
Manner as tangible costs. The only differ- 
€nce lies in the time the charge is made. 
Once taken it cannot be taken again. It 
tends to lower the tax paid in the year 
when taken but to increase taxes in all sub- 
sequent years during the producing life of 
the well. The effect is to encourage prompt 
development in this high-cost, high-risk- 
taking venture. As a result reserves are 
developed more quickly and the additional 
Gil supplies benefit consumers generally and 
also yield substantial tax revenues. 

Percentage depletion at rates provided by 

gress since 1926 is an important provision 

ot the income-tax laws designed to deal fairly 
With the oll and gas producer in order not 
to tax capital as income and to stimulate the 
discovery and development of new oil and 
as reserves to replace those being depleted 
through production. In most businesses a 
Specific investment will result in productive 
facilities, and can be recovered fully through 
depreciation. In such case the risk incurred 
is with regard to the rate of earnings that 
may be realized as a result of demand, com- 
Petition, price fluctuations, and other market 
factors, The oil producer faces these same 
riska along with every other businessman, 
but in addition he has a unique problem of 
ing required to risk in exploration and 
drilling a great deal of money with the cer- 
tain knowledge that a large part of that 
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money will be lost in unsuccessful ventures, 
The right to deduct his losses in computing 
income subject to taxation does not return 
to him the money lost. He can only recover 
his losses and be justified in taking the risks 
involved if the Income-tax laws enable him 
to recover as capital from a successful ven- 
ture more than he puts into it. Percentage 
depletion takes this into account. The 
maximum amount of depletion permitted 
was determined by experience with what was 
originally termed “discovery value” deple- 
tion. Discovery value depletion recognized 
that the capital depleted through production 
was the value of oil after discovery, not its 
cost, and that this amount was required to 
replace production with new oll by explo- 
ration or purchase in order to enable the 
producer to stay in business without a re- 
duction of his real capital, Percentage 
depletion at the present rates was adopted 
as a simpler means of achieving the results 
of discovery value depletion. It must be 
continued at present rates to avoid what 
would amount to a tax on capital, since the 
authority under the 16th amendment 18 
limited to the taxation of income. 

Even with the present tax provisions, the 
oil industry has not earned a larger rate of 
return on its net investment than the aver- 
age for manufacturing industries, and has 
earned less than several successful -large 
industries. The difficulties of establishing 
capital values are such that only because of 
tax provisions that recognize its peculiar 
problems can the industry earn on the ayer- 
age a rate of return comparable with that in 
manufacturing and trade. Contrary to the 
popular belief, oll production is not a fabu- 
lously profitable business. On the average, 
it is only about as profitable as other busi- 
nesses, and it would be far less profitable 
than other businesses if it were not for the 
tax provisions adopted by Congress in recog- 
nition of the peculiar nature of its opera- 
tions, 

The tax provisions applicable to petroleum 
are based on the nature of the business and 
are not special tax favors. The industry does 
not have or seek a tax advantage; but it does 
expect fair treatment, and would like to have 
an understanding consideration of its pecu- 
liar problems by the public and the Goyern- 
ment. Oil has been a great boon to us in 
the United States through what it has done 
for our production in industry, for our com- 
fort and standard of living, for personal 
transportation, and for our defense and vic- 
tory in war. We are inescapably dependent 
upon tremendous quantities of petroleum for 
our national security as well as for improved 
standards of living. It would be sheer folly 
for this Nation to endanger its economic 
progress and the capacity to defend itself by 
discouraging the development of new petro- 
leum resources. Any change in this im- 
portant tax provision which has become part 
of the economic structure of the industry 
would not only penalize oil producers but 
very shortly would hurt all consumers and 
in time reduce the tax revenues realized from 
petroleum operations. 

The Congress has understood the problem 
from the beginning. It adopted percentage 
depletion in 1926 after careful study and has 
maintained it in effect continuously after 
further review of the facts. 


THE NEED FOR COST REDUCTION 


Before turning from a discussion of in- 
creasing costs to the peculiar nature of our 
business which requires special tax provi- 
sions, I mentioned the fact that in the last 
3 years the new oil found in the United States 
for each oll well drilled averaged about 144,- 
000 barrels. The cost problem of the domes- 
tic industry can be illustrated by comparison 
of this experience with the production in 
foreign areas. 

The average well in Kuwait and Arabla 
(considered together) produces better than 
6,000 barrels a day, Thus, it wiil produce 
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more in 1 month than the typical domestic 
well now being developed will produce over 
its life of 20 or 30 years, Even in Venezuela, 
where the well production is slightly more 
than 200 barrels daily, it would take only 
2 years for a well to produce as much as 
the typical new oll well in the United States 
produces throughout its life.“ 

Among the major avenues of cost reduc- 
tion in our petroleum production are tech- 
nological improvements, better control of 
reservoir behavior, and wider spacing of 
wells. Improvements of our drilling tech- 
niques and our means of completing and 
working over and producing wells are con- 
stantly being made which operate to counter 
the tendency toward diminishing returns and 
increasing costs faced by this natural re- 
source industry. The knowledge acquired 
regarding benefits from control of rates of 
production and gas-oll ratios and reinjec- 
tion of gas and water all contribute to in- 
creased recovery from underground reser- 
voirs and thereby to lower costs. Perhaps 
the greatest possibility for a reduction of 
costs, however, is in wider spacing of wells 
so that we may develop more reserves per 
well, despite the poorer quality of sands. 
Because of the high costs of wells, it is 
perhaps more important than ever before 
that operators in the petroleum industry 
work toward the widest possible spacing of 
wells in each new field consistent with maxi- 
mum recoveries. Wherever possible, we 
should seek the spacing of wells on 40 and 
80 acres and even wider, rather than on 20 
acres or less. This is more particularly true 
when we maintain reserve producing capacity 
with production restricted on conservation 
grounds. The effects of such practice on 
cost can be tremendous, and they will cer- 
tainly be needed if we are to remain com- 
petitive with other sources of oil and with 
other fuels. Such a course would be the best 
way to reduce drilling now that we have 
developed the producing capacity needed for 
the time being and are faced with the 
prospect of only small increases in demand. 


RESERVE PRODUCING CAPACITY 


At the beginning of World War IT this Na- 
tion enjoyed the ability to produce crude oil 
efficiently at a rate in excess of a million 
barrels daily above the current production, 
as a result of the good conservation prac- 
tices developed by the industry and the State 
regulatory agencies. This amount was re- 
ferred to as reserve producing capacity. It 
proved of incalculable value to the United 
States and its allies in carrying on World 
War Il. Unfortunately, the shortage of ma- 
terials and men during the war slowed down 
exploration and drilling even though demand 
increased rapidly, Consequently, by the 
end of the war the industry was operating 
at its maximum efficient rate and no longer 
had any reserve producing capacity. For 
several years thereafter demand increased so 
rapidly that the industry was hard pressed 
to supply all requirements, even though it 
was generally considered desirable for na- 
tional security that we restore a reserve pro- 
ducing capacity on the order of a million 
barrels daily. 

Since the war the petroleum industry has 
been striving to attain this objective at the 
same time that it met rapid gains in demand. 
By intensive effort and large investments the 
goal has been achieved. In fact, by the end 
of 1953 crude oll could have been produced 
in the United States under good conserva- 
tion practices at about 1,500,000 barrels daily 
above the actual rate of production. The 
industry had also achieved a reserve capacity 
in excess of 1 million barrels dally in its 
transportation and refining facilities. Thus, 
a goal desirable for national security has 
been attained. 

‘The consequences of this success, however, 
include certain penalties, For one, it is ob- 
viously quite expensive to carry this reserve 
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capacity. The much larger investment in 
wells and the higher operating expenses mean 
that it is much more expensive to maintain 
reserve capacity now than it was before the 
war. The effect on unit operating costs can 
be Illustrated by the fact that the proratable 
wells in Texas last year were restricted to 
65 percent of their maximum efficient rate. 
Since the cost of operation is relatively con- 
stant regardless of the rate of production, 
the unit cost of lifting the oil is thus in- 
creased considerably. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the price should refiect these costs 
im order to encourage the industry to keep 
the reserve capacity needed for national se- 
curity. The very existence of the reserve 
capacity, however, tends to make it appear 
that supplies are abundant and therefore to 
make it difficult to realize a price directly 
commensurate with the higher costs, 

The discovery of oil in the Williston Basin 
and across the border in Canada has intro- 
duced additional competition on this conti- 
nent. Some Canadian oll is now moving 
to the west coast and also to the Midwest. 
The increasing production in the Rocky 
Mountains and the discovery of oll in new 
States suggest that competition will con- 
tinue to be keen from our own domestic 
sources. In addition, however, we are faced 
with increasing competition from foreign 
oll. 


IMPACT OF FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS 


Since World War II important develop- 
ments of petroleum reserves and production 
have occurred abroad. Vast quantities of 
oil have been discovered in the Middle East 
to add to the previously known reserves of 
Iran and Iraq. In Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and 
the neutral zone tremendous production is 
being realized from partially developed 
fields. The magnitude of these reserves is 
not known and still remains to be deter- 
mined. But we know already that they ex- 
ceed greatly the proved reserves of the United 
States and may be several times as large. 
The dally crude-oil production in the Middle 
East increased from about 700,000 barrels in 
1946 to more than 2,400,000 barrels in 1953, 
even though Iranian production had in the 
meantime been practically shut down as a 
result of expropriation. 

The development in foreign-oll supplies 
has proceeded at a rate even more rapid 
than the increase in demand, with the re- 
sult that increasing quantities of oll have 
moved to the United States. Petroleum im- 
ports to the United States in 1953 were as 
follows in barrels daily: Residual fuel oil, 
373,000; other products, 29,000; crude oil 
from the Western Hemisphere, 389,000; crude 
oll from the Eastern Hemisphere, 259,000. 
Total importa of 1,050,000 exceeded exports 
by about 650,000 barrels daily. The im- 
portation of crude oil from the Eastern 
Hemisphere Is a relatively new development 
and has increased rapidly. 

A sound basic policy with respect to 
leum imports was set forth by the National 
Petroleum Council in 1949 in a document 
entitled “A National Oil Policy.” This state- 
ment stressed the importance of a healthy 
domestic petroleum industry in the United 
States for our economic progress and na- 
tional security. It defined the proper role 
of imports as one of supplementing domestic 
supplies. In this connection, it should be 
borne in mind that domestic residual fuel 
oil refined from domestic crude oil is not 
enough to meet all requirements. Conse- 
quently, there is a certain amount of foreign 
residual fuel oll needed to supplement do- 
mestic production. The amount needed is 
that required to make up the deficit in do- 
mestic supplies when fuel-oil prices are at or 
above a parity level with coal prices on the 
east coast. Imports of residual fuel oll can 
be greater than needed to supplement do- 
mestic production, and in that case will 
affect the domestic industry adversely. 
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For reasons of national security the United 
States cannot afford to become unduly de- 
pendent upon foreign oll. The amount of 
crude oll needed to supplement domestic 
supplies depends upon the changing relation 
between domestic demand and domestic pro- 
duction available under good conservation 
practices, probably after maintaining a mil- 
lion barrels daily of reserve capacity for na- 
tional security reasons. At some times, as in 
1947 and the early part of 1948, when pro- 
duction is at maximum efficient rates, addi- 
tional imports may be very useful to the 
domestic economy in meeting requirements. 
At other times, as in 1949 when demand 
failed to increase, imports should be adjusted 
downward if they are truly to supplement 
domestic supplics. Without a rigid formula, 
the relation of imports and domestic sup- 
plies could be worked out if the importing 
companies voluntarily and as a result of 
individual decisions adjust crude-oil imports 
to changing conditions so that they do not 
arrogate for foreign oil a perferred position 
and force all adjustments to be made by do- 
mestic producers. If there is to be a prefer- 
ence, the spirit of the national oil policy 
would require that the domestic production, 
rather than the foreign production, should 
have the preferred position in the United 
States. In my opinion, the majority of the 
domestic producers are willing to be reason- 
able about imports if the sound principles 
announced in the national oil policy are ad- 
hered to, and if the importing companies 
adjust their imports downward when it is 
clear that domestic producers are having to 
be cut back substantially below what they 
can produce even after carring & million bar- 
rels daily of reserve capacity. Adherence to 
these principles would have meant a reduc- 
tion in crude oll imports in 1953 and would 
require that such imports be now reduced 
substantially below the 1953 rate. 

COMPETITION FROM NATURAL GAS 


Another important competitive factor 
which must be recognized by ofl producers 
is the increasing use of natural gas. Since 
1946 the marketed production of natural gas 
has more than doubled, whereas the con- 
sumption of petroleum has increased only 
about 50 percent. Natural gas now supplies 
55 percent as much energy as oll in the 
United States, whereas in 1945 it only sup- 
plied 40 percent as much energy. The in- 
creasing use of natural gas affects the mar- 
ket for oil, particularly for home heating. 

There are sound economic reasons for the 
growing use of natural gas, It has been 
made available to market by the construc- 
tion of large trunk pipelines from the pro- 
ducing areas to the large consuming areas 
of the country. Natural gas has for some 
years generally been cheaper than oil or 
coal. The retail price today is about what 
it was in 1939, while the prices of coal and 
heating oll have doubled. On a heating- 
unit basis, it is being sold in the Southwest 
by the producer at a price equal to about 
one-fourth the price of fuel oll at gulf coast 
refineries and about two-fifths the price of 
coal at the mine. It is being sold to con- 
sumers at retail in many large cities, in- 
cluding some in coal-producing States, at 
prices lower than coal or heating oll. 

These conditions have led not only to a 
vast increase in the yolume of natural gas 
sold, to a spectacular increase in the per- 
centage of gas participation in the United 
States mineral energy consumption; they 
have led also to a substantial decrease in 
the ratio of reserves of gas to demand in 
spite of an actual increase in reserves. The 
ratio of proved reserves to annual produc- 
tion has already decreased to about 23 to 1, 
and a continuance of past trends would re- 
duce it to the minimum desirable level of 
20 to 1 within a few years. This trend raises 
a real question regarding the future supplies 
of natural gas. Given time and the free 
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of competition between oll, coal, 

and natural gas, the relative prices of these 

forms of energy in the market place 

about an adjustment between 
relative demand and supply. 

The extent of price adjustments necessary 

to do this will depend upon the relative costs 


the producer’s field price of natural gas mov- 


ciated investment in producing properties. 
The threat is that this will be extended to 
the independent producer, who is in no sense 
a public utility. 

Regulation on this basis of the fleld price 
of natural gas moving into interstate com- 
merce for resale would produce many harm- 
ful results. It would for the immediate fu- 
ture make natural gas under sell other fuels 
and greatly increase the demand for it at the 
expense of oll and coal. This in turn would 
bring about a shortage of gas. The business 
of finding and producing oil and gas is a 
highly risk-taking venture. Unless the 
producer can realize a fair market price on 
his production to compensate for his losses 
and risks and operating expenses he cannot 
carry on the effort necessary to find and 
produce gas in the increasing quantities 
needed to meet demand. In most cases gas 
is still selling in the Southwest for less than 
its full share of petroleum costs, if consid- 
eration is given to all exploration, develop- 
ment, and production expense. Recovery of 
the costs and a reasonable -return on the 
successful investment alone will not long at- 
tract effort and capital into the search for 
oll and gas. In such case the consumer 
would no longer enjoy a dependable sup- 
ply; and in the end there would result higher 
prices as well as shortages. 

The full interplay of the forces of supply 
and demand in a freely competitive fuel 
market, involving natural gas, oll, coal, and 
other sources of energy, gives the consumer 
a better opportunity for dependable sup- 
plies of each at reasonable prices. Any con- 
trol over the end use of fuels would be to 
the disadvantage of consumers. There is 
no reason for regulating the producer's field 
price of natural gas, just as there is no 
reason for regulating the price of oll at the 
well, the price of coal at the mine, or the 
price of agricultural crops and manufactured 
products. None of these businesses has the 
characteristics of a public utility. Further- 
more, price regulation on the basis of cost 
would lead to chaotic variations in field 
prices among different producers. 

The oil industry must, therefore, be alert 
to all of the competitive conditions men- 
tioned, aware of the forces at play, prepared 
to meet the dangers and seize the oppor- 
tunities, But with half the heat units em- 
braced in proved oil and gas reserves of the 
United States consisting of natural gas, it 
has particular reason to be alert to a situa- 
tion which threatens to subject the prin- 
cipal part of the producer's gas moving in 
interstate commerce to price regulation as 
though the business were a public util- 
ity. eee 

For the welfare of the natural gas con- 
sumer and the natural gas produccr as well, 
and in the long-range interest of the oil 
producer, the coal producer, and the general 
economy, everything necessary should be 
done to prevent the Federal Power Commis- 
sion from (1) regulating the production and 
gathering of natural gas; (2) fixing or regu- 
lating the price at which the producer of 
natural gas sells his gas to a natural gas 
company; and (3) fixing the rates of a nat- 
ural gas company below a figure that will 
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Allow as an expense the actual price paid for 
gas purchased from nonaffiliates, or the mar- 
ket price or fair and reasonable value in the 
field considering market conditions of that 
Produced by the natural gas company or ac- 
quired from an affiliate, plus reasonable com- 
pensation for gathering. This is essential to 
the orderly functioning of our fuels economy 
and to bringing forth the supplies required 
to meet the needs of the American con- 
Sumers. Fortunately, the Federal Power 
Commission itself today appears to appre- 
Clate the problem; and if we may judge by 
its action in the Phillips case and the recent 
Panhandle Eastern case, there is reason to 
hope that, as now constituted, the Commis- 
Sion wishes to see its authority clearly de- 
fined in keeping with the original intent of 
Congress in this respect as set forth in the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938. 


Editorial From Sheboygan (Wis.) Press 
Praises Senator Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
Was extremely interested to read in the 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, a fine edi- 
torial commending our colleague, the 
Senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wrtry], for his role in connection with 
the victory as a result of the enactment 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
Way bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Witey PERFORMS OUTSTANDING SERVICE 

One of the key figures in the successful 
fight for the St. Lawrence seaway was Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. 

It was his bill that was passed by the 
United States Senate on January 20 by a roll- 
Call yote of 51 to 33. It was a companion 
bill, introduced by Representative DONDERO, 
Of Michigan, that was passed by the House 
last week. 

Senator Wiixyv's bill broke the log Jam that 
Prevented favorable action by either House 
for more than 25 years. His measure and 
the companion Dondero measure concen- 
trated on only one part of the work and 
Set up a new method of financing. The com- 
Panion measures received vigorous support 
from the Eisenhower administration. 
Lopped off were the power projects and the 
Channel-deepening proposals for the western 
Great Lakes, with the result that the United 
States share of the seaway will be only $105 
Million. Under an earlier proposal the 
United States share would have been $566 
million, 

The power phases of the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment will be carried out jointly by the 
New York State Power Authority and the 
Ontario government. 

After the introduction of his bill, restrict- 
ing the United States share to navigational 
Projects—dredging, canals, locks—on the 
American side of the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence, Senator WILEY 
fought on and off the Senate floor for ap- 
Proval of the proposal. When the bill was 
debated, he singlehandedly presented the 
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senway's case and refused to be deterred by 
the arguments and of the oppo- 
nents. He argued that the seaway would 
bring great savings in freight transportation 
costs, improve the competitive position of 
Midwest manufacturers and farmers, provide 
cheaper power for the northeastern area, and 
open wider the door to Canada’s valuable re- 
sources. Another argument was that the 
seaway would lead to cheaper rates on im- 
ports and shipments of raw materials to Mid- 
west manufacturers. Senator WILEY also 
emphasized the importance of the seaway in 
regard to national defense—a landlocked 
route protected from submarine warfare— 
and making accessible the vast iron-ore de- 
posits of Laborador and Quebec. 

The clincher argument was that Canada 
was prepared to go ahead alone, should the 
United States refuse to join. Either the 
United States got in on navigational con- 
trol and toll revenue or it left those to Can- 
ada. As one of the two principal benefac- 
tors, it did not make sense for the United 
States to remain aloof. 

Both Republicans and Democrats have 
highly praised Senator WILEY for his leader- 
ship in the seaway fight. Among them 
were Senators DIRKSEN, of Illinois; POTTER 
and FERGUSON, of Michigan; THYE, of Min- 
nesota; AIKEN, of Vermont; KNow ann, of 
California—all Republicans; and Dovctas, 
of Illinois; LEHMAN, of New York; KEFAUVER, 
of Tennessee; HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; and 
STENNIS, of Mississippi—Democrats. Sena- 
tor Butter of Maryland, who fought the sea- 
way, congratulated Senator War as a 
worthy adversary. The executive board of 
the Wisconsin Young Democrats also com- 
mended Senator Witey at a meeting Sunday. 

Passage in the House was the result of 
solid votes by the delegates from such States 
as Wisconson, Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, Vermont, and Ohio, and near-solid 
votes by Illinois and California. The big 
New York vote was split, 22 for and 20 
against. Indiana produced 6 votes for the 
seaway and 4 against. Only seven favorable 
votes came from the large Pennsylvania and 
Texas delegations. 

But the important thing is that the sea- 
way project finally has been approved. Much 
of the credit rightfully goes to Senator 
Writer. We have no doubt that once the 
benefits of the seaway are felt in Wisconsin, 
all the people of this State will look back 
with a deep sense of appreciation to the 
efforts put forth by Senator WILEY to get the 
bill through Congress. 


The Arab States—The Arabian Peninsula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the offi- 
cial publication of the American Jewish 
Congress, Congress Weekly, has for the 
past several weeks presented a series of 
articles on the Arab States. Iam pleased 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to the sixth article in this series, which 
appeared in their May 3, 1954, issue: 

THE ARAB States—THE ARABIAN PENINSULA 
(By Sh. Yin’am) 

The vast expanses of the Arabian Penin- 

sula—desert for the most part—contain today 
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two independent Arab States, Saudi Arabia 
and the Yemen; a British crown colony, 
Aden; and a number of semi-independent 
Arab principalities under British protection 
on its eastern shores along the Persian Gulf. 
The two main characteristics of the penin- 
sula contrast with each other: the backward, 
medieval character of state and population— 
mostly nomadic and tribal, living in a com- 
pletely autocratic monarchy, on the one 
hand; and the staggering development of a 
huge, mostly American-owned oll industry, 
on the other. 

The political structure of the peninsula 
has not changed very much during the last 
century as far as the Kingdom of Yemen, on 
its southeastern corner, the British colony 
and protectorate of Aden, adjoining the 
Yemen, and the principalities on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, are concerned. The 
Yemen, with an area of about 75,000 square 
miles and a population variously estimated 
at three to seven million (there are no sta- 
tistics in this area), is ruled by an autocratic 
king bearing the religious title Imam (Leader 
of the Faithful). The present king is Imam 
Ahmad, who assumed the throne in 1948, 
after his father, Imam Yahya, had been 
assassinated in an attempted coup d'etat, 
and the rebels, whose program included cer- 
tain modernistic, quasi-liberal features and 
who were halfheaterdly supported by certain 
Arab interests outside the Yemen, had been 
defeated and executed. This coup, however, 
far from being comparable to the upheavals 
brought upon the countries of the Fertile 
Crescent by the vicissitudes and crises of 
modern development, was true to medieval 
patterns of regicide and court intrigues, 

Up to 1918, the Yemen officially was under 
Turkish-Ottoman suzerainty; de facto, how- 
ever, the Ottomans hardly ever established 
control. When the Ottoman Empire was 
dismembered, the Yemen attained its com- 
plete independence without having made any 
effort toward that goal. Despite certain 
great power intrigues, power rivalry has 
kept Yemen independent. A war between 
Saudita and Yemen in 1934, ended in defeat 
for the Yemen but established an inter- 
Arab balance of power on the peninsula, 
Anglo-Yemeni relations are frequently tense, 
because of almost permanent border friction 
on the Yemen-Aden frontier; resulting crises, 
however, have remained minor ones. Yemen 
is a member of the Arab League and of the 
United Nations, 

Internally, Yemen's regime is extremely 
conservative and, as foreigners are not usu- 
ally permitted to enter, is very little known. 
Attempts of foreign interests to introduce 
modern development, to explore and exploit 
natural resources, to establish communica- 
tions, etc., have so far met with bland re- 
fusal. The only hospital in the country and 
the only doctor—Italian—have been serving 
the royal family and household exclusively. 
While most of the population is, in contrast 
to Saudia’s nomads’ sedentary, its vil- 
lages owe allegiance to feudal chieftains. 
Slavery is practiced—a fact which did not 
prevent the U. N. from admitting the Yemen 
as a full-fledged member. Since last year 
it has been reported that German firms have 
been entrusted with certain development 
works and explorations, 

The principalities on the Persian Gulf 
shore—mainly Kuwait, Qatar, the Sultanate 
of Muscat and Oman, the shiekdoms of the 
Trucial Coast, and the island of Bahrain— 
are all small and very sparsely populated. 
Their foreign relations have been managed 
since the 19th century by British agents and 
advisers; internally they have remained un- 
der the autocratic rule of their local sheiks. 
Oil income—fairly large in the case of Bah- 
rain, tremendous in the case of Kuwait, and 
just beginning on a large scale for Qatar— 
has made possible the first beginnings of 
modern developments in the economic and 
social spheres, 
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The western part and the interior of the 
a have seen a great deal of political 
changes during the last half century. The 
western part, the Hejaz, containing the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, was under the 
rule of the Hashemite Sherifs of Mecca. An 
Amir ruled Assir, the area between Hejaz and 
Yemen. The interior, the Nejd, and the 
northern part of the Persian Gulf share, 
were the domain of rival, warring tribes un- 
der their chieftains. The strongest among 
those, at the beginning of the century, were 
the House of Rashid and the House of Saud, 
in constant feud with each other. 

During the First World War, the British 
supported Abdul-Rahman Ibn Abdul-Aziz of 
the House of Saud—called Ibn Saud—and 
helped to him establish his ascendancy in the 
interior and the east. He did not, however, 
join their forces against the Turks, but re- 
mained neutral. While the British India Of- 
fice, through its political officers in the Per- 
sian Gulf area, thus worked with Ibn Saud, 
the forelgn office, through its oriental staff at 
the embasey in Cairo, made the famous deal 
of 1916 with Hussein, the Sherif of Mecca, 
The “Revolt in the Desert,” organized by 
Hussein and his sons All, Faisal and Abdul- 
lah, with British gold and the help of Col. 
T. E. Lawrence, in return for a promise of 
Arab independence after the war, was not 
militarily as important as is sometimes 
romantically maintained. It remained a 
desert guerrilla campaign waged by a few 
beduin groups loyal to their tribal chiefs 
rather than a national movement of libera- 
tion. When these nomad troops reached the 
Fertile Cresent in Palestine and Syria, on 
the right flank of Allenby's army, the Arab 
population of those countries did not join 
them. Still, the deal of 1916 established 
later claims—ultimately fulfilled in their 
entirety—for Arab independence in the 
whole Fertile Cresent and lald the basis for 
the leading role of the Hashemite dynasty. 

While Sherif Hussein’s sons Abdullah and 
Faisal were staking out their claims to the 
Fertile Cresent in Syria, Jordan and Iraq, 
Hussein proclaimed himself king of Hejaz. 
He was not, however, strong enough to deny 
Ibn Sa‘ud's claims to all of Arabia, and the 
British (the India office financing and’ arm- 
ing Ibn Saud; the foreign office—Hussein) 
did not support him strongly enough. In 
1924, Ibn Saud defeated Hussein and his 
son All in a brief campaign; both fied, and 
Ibn Saud established himself as king of 
Hejaz. Later he renamed his entire domain 
“The Saudi Arabian Kingdom.” The small 
principality of Assir was incorporated in 
193 


0. 

Relations between Saudia and the Hache- 
mite countries of Transjordan and Iraq re- 
mained strained for many years, punctuated 
also by unceasing frontier trouble caused by 
migrating nomadic tribes; but gradually, and 
with British assistance, both sides made their 
peace with the status quo. Gradually, too— 
and especially since Aramco started exploit- 
ing Saudia’s oll—the United States took 
Eritain's place as Saudi Arabia's chief ally 
and protector. The United States maintains 
an alr base at Dhahran on the Persian Gulf, 
under a treaty that, at first provisional, was 
finalized in 1951 and runs till 1961. It trains 
and equips the Saudi Army and Air Force, 

Ibn Saud's victory, first over the House of 
Rashid, then over the Hashemites of Mecca, 
and finally over the unruly chieftains of the 
desert tribes, was accompanied by the estab- 
lishment of his creed. For he and his tribe 
adhere to the Wahhabite sect or rite—a puri- 
tan Muslim school established in the 18th 
century, which negates and seeks to elimi- 
nate later developments of Islam., regarded 
as idolatry and a perversion of the true faith, 
and to return to the original tenets of Mu- 
hammad's simple desert religion. Ibn Sa'ud's 
missionary zeal, however, seemed to have 
gradually mellowed, especially after the con- 
quest of Mecca, which made him the host 
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and the financial beneficiary of the annual 
pilgrimage of the Muslims of the world— 
non-Wabhabites all. Ibn Saud also initi- 
ated an ambitious scheme for the settlement 
of the Wahhabi “brethren” and the other 
nomads of the desert; this scheme, however, 
petered out—although economic develop- 
ment causes a gradual process of settlement 
of many nomads, 

Ibn Saud’s state Is a medieval autocracy. 
The Koran is the law and the constitution. 
The death penalty is most usual. Even for 
petty crimes a thief's hand is hacked off. 
Slavery is practiced. There is no separa- 
tion yet of the state's finances from the 
King's private coffers. For years large parts 
of the huge oil income haye been spent on 
palaces for the King, his scores of concu- 
bines, his forty-odd sons, his harems, and 
his special planes and gold-plated Cadillacs, 
Of the ordinary budget, 16 percent, about 
$26 million, are spent for the upkeep of the 
325 princes of the realm and the 10,000 mem- 
bers and employees of the royal household, 
Ibn Saud died in 1953, and his son Saud as- 
sumed the throne, but the character of the 
state has not changed. 


Gradually, of course, certain social changes 
are bound to occur following the economic 
development caused by the oil venture. 
Electricity, air travel, modern roads, air con- 
ditioning are being introduced especially in 
the oil area on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. A railway from Dammam, in that 
area, to the desert capital of Riyadh was 
inaugurated in 1951. Thousands of young 
Saudis are settling in the oil area, employed 
by Aramco, learning modern trades. The 
fascinating spectacle of that social revolu- 
tion has hardly been investigated. 

Oil production in the area was started in 
the early thirties in Bahrain by an American 
company, a subsidiary of Standard OIl of 
California, joined later by the Texas Oil Co. 
A concession for the Saudi shore was granted 
in 1933. Aramco, originally composed of the 
same two companies, was widened in 1948 
to include also Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and Socony-Vacuum. First yields were ex- 
tracted in 1936; later it was discovered that 
this area might contain the richest oil re- 
serves of the world. Production rose in a 
steep curve: it passed the 10 million ton 
mark in 1946-47, 20 million in 1948-49, 30 
million in 1950-51, and was over 40 million 
ton in 1952 and 1953. Aramco constructed 
refineries, harbors, townships, a pipeline to 
the Mediterranean. Aramco was the first 
company to conclude, at the end of 1950, a 
new agreement granting Saudi Arabia 50 
percent of its net profits (thereby initiating 
a similar process in most other oil bearing 
countries of the Middle East). Saudia’s 
income from direct oil royalties alone reached 
$160 million in 1952. Its entire annual 
budget was $6 million in 1933, and is more 
than $200 million now, of which only 5.3 
percent are spent on social, health, and edu- 
cation services. 

Kuwait's oil development, owned by a joint 
British-American company (Anglo-Iranian, 
with Gulf Oll) is no less spectacular, Al- 
though the concession dates back to 1934, 
production started only in 1946. It sur- 
passes Aramco’s production today—43 million 
ton in 1053. The tiny principality, with 
hardly 200,000 inhabitants, had in 1953 an 
oll royalty income of $168 million. In a 
neutral zone in the desert between Kuwait 
and Sa‘udia, the Independent American Oil 
Co. and Western Pacific struck oil in 1953 
and rich production is expected. In Qatar 
and the other principalities concessions are 
held by subsidiaries of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. (Anglo-American-Dutch-French); pro- 
ducticn started in Qatar in 1949-50 (1952: 
9 million ton). Underwater rights on the 
Continental Shelf outside the territorial 
waters were separated from the existing con- 
cessions, after litigation; those concessions 
are now held by Shell (British-Dutch). 
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There are small Jewish communities in 
Bahrain (mostly Iraqi Jews) and Aden 
(mostly Yemenites). The ancient Jewish 
community of the Yemen itself had lived in 
that country for many centuries under truly 
medieval conditions—not only as second- 
grade citizens, discriminated against and 
held in virtual bondage, as protected sub- 
jects of the Imam, but even humiliated by 
special regulations as to dress, behavior, and 
symbolic deference and submission to the 
ruling Muslim believers, The Jewish com- 
munity of the Yemen, almost in its entirety, 
trekked to British Aden in 1948-50, when 
the tidings of the rebirth of Israel reached 
it, and was transplanted by air to Israel, 
almost 50,000 souls, in “operation flying car- 
pet.” There are no reliable data as to the 
situation of the few thousands of Jews who 
may remain in Yemen. There are no Jews 
elsewhere in the Arabian peninsula. Jews 
are officially barred not only from the holy 
cities of Islam, Mecca, and Medina—as all 
“unbelievers” are—but from the whole of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Saudi Arabia and Yemen are members of 
the Arab League. Although both are not 
very active in the League's councils and 
wield very little influence, they fully join in 
and are coresponsible for Arab hostility 
toward Israel. Moreover, since they have 
little actual contact with or real interest in 
the problem, they can afford an extremism in 
verbal declarations unmatched even by the 
Fertile Crescent's not-too-moderate politi- 
cians. Saudi sent a token force, serving 
with the Egyptian Army, into the Palestine 
war of 1948; Yemen, having no army, did not 
participate. 

The principalities of the Persian Gulf are 
not members of the Arab League and do not 
participate in Arab politics. However, some 
participation, at least of Kuwait, in regional 
schemes of economic development is envis- 
aged, considering the huge oil income that 
has to be invested outside Kuwait, in the 
absence of suficient local potentialities. 
Such economic ties might gradually draw 
Kuwait, and later the other principalities, 
too, into the all-Arab orbit, 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled, “Bold Red Bid,” published 
in the Russellville (Ark.) Daily Courier- 
Democrat. The editorial is a very pene- 
trating analysis of some Communist 
propaganda which I believe has been re- 
ceived by every Member of the Senate; I 
refer to a pamphlet entitled “The Amer- 
ican Way,” which was sent to me and, I 
believe, to all other Senators. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

Boro Rep Bip 

In a bold bid to capture the Imaginaticns 
of the American people, the Communist 
Party in the United States has issued 4 
book entitled “The American Way.“ This 
is in black type, and the subhead says “T° 
Jobs, Peace, and Democracy.” 

At first glance, the book looks as America” 
as baseball. It sets forth the usual plati- 
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tudes, and declares in favor of such things 
as prosperity and peace. Obviously, no one 
Will argue with that, and the writers are care- 
ful to avoid an argument—at least on the 

t page. 

But early in the book the pattern takes 
Shape. There is the warning finger which 
Calls attention to the fact that there is a 
threat of war and the possibility of a depres- 
Sion. Because America has traveled this road, 
the writers say, we are operating under the 
Wrong philosophy. We should cease to be 

ocrats or Republicans and become Com- 
Munists. Only they have the answer. 

But the omissions of the book are probably 
more revealing than the statements. It fails 
to point out, for example, that the countries 
Who have accepted communism—the doc- 

the book offers—are faced with the 
Same threat of war. But the threat, in their 
Case, comes from an urge to expand their 
doctrine by force, thus creating a danger for 
the world that dares disagree with them. 

Still more interesting is the broad assump- 
tion that McCarthyism is the only alterna- 
tive to communism. By pointing to the 
Victims of the McCarthy witch hunt, the 
Writers attempt to convince people that this 
doctrine will spread unless the Communist 
Party is so strengthened that it will be able 

Stamp out the philosophy. 

Unfortunately, neither the Communist 

y nor Jog McCartuy seems able to grasp 
the simple fact that Americanism is the 
Product of all our history and of the history 
Of the people who settled the United States. 
William Z. Foster classifies all his opponents 
as being in the Joe McCarthy camp. But 
this view is so narrow that if it were not for 

ternational pressure and the postwar 
Maelstrom through which we are passing, 
neither camp would be able to create a great 
deal of excitement. 

America is the sum total of all its people; 
democracy is the orchestra in which the 
SMallest voice becomes a part of the sym- 
Phony. 

Under communism, opposition is trampled 
and there is no room for the individual. 
Under McCarthyism, the man who disagrees 
immediately becomes a dangerous spy for 
the Opposite camp. America is none of these. 

True Americanism would not stamp out its 
Joe McCarthys or its William Z. Fosters by 
force until they reach a point in their cru- 
Sade where they violate the laws of the land. 

n they would be asked to answer to the 
law at the bar of Justice in the same manner 
as any other citizen. 

Americans can answer their arguments and 
Point out their absurdities. Action against 
them must be confined to the provisions of 
Constitutional government. 

If we keep this rigidly in mind, neither 

- McCartHy nor Mr, Foster constitutes a 
Teal threat. 


The Importance of the Republican Party 
in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Save the Party,“ published in 
the April 27, 1954, issue of the South 

d (Ind.) Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Save THE PARTY 


A statement Issued from Washington by 
Indiana’s senior United States Senator, 
Homer E. CAPEHART, and the State’s junior 
United States Senator, WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
should create a powerful incentive among 
sound thinking citizens of Indiana, espe- 
cially Republicans, to keep the Republican 
Party in Indiana intact not only for the good 
of the State but also for the good of the Na- 
tion. There appears at the moment a desire 
and a determination to separate the party 
from the sound and progressive policy it has 
adopted under present direction and to turn 
the management over to those who hope to 
gain control and use that control for pur- 
poses that may not be for the best interests 
of Indiana and its citizenship as a whole. 
Evidences of this appear from numerous 
quarters in which activity is more than nor- 
mal and which, it is felt by what probably is 
the majority of Indiana Republicans, is not 
for the best interests of the party or the 
citizenship. 

As at present constituted there can be no 
unbiased, unselfish denial of the Capehart- 
Jenner statement that “the ability of the 
Republican Party to retain the concepts of 
an organized and responsible political 
party is of benefit to all the people of Indi- 
ana.” Beyond question this is a statement 
with which Indiana Republicans can heartily 
agree unless it be those few who desire to 
run the party for their own selfish desires, 
and those few are becoming known as their 
motives appear, It is crystal clear that if the 
Republicans of Indiana desire to see their 
party kept on a solid, sound, cooperative ba- 
sis they must appreciate what cooperation 
means and work earnestly to that end. It 
must not be Inferred that cooperation does 
not exist but it must be realized that too 
many have lost the significance of the word 
and are likely to create conditions destruc- 
tive to the Republican Party's usefulness 
in Indiana resulting in an intolerable situa- 
tion which will mean defeat next November 
2 and possibly for years to come. 

To date Senator Caprnart and Senator 
JENNER are giving acceptable service. We 
believe this will continue. There is no evi- 
dence that it will not. But if certain in- 
fluences, now weak, gain strength, the party 
will be split and the results be disastrous. 
This would please those elenrents that are 
trying to bring such a condition into being 
but it would be a sad thing for the people 
and especially for the Republican Party. 
Save the party. Sound thinking is needed. 


American Workers Want No Communist 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the question of legislation 
dealing with the problem of communism 
in labor organizations will soon be con- 
sidered by the Congress. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recon a thought- 
provoking editorial, relating to this situ- 
ation, which appeared in the May 1, 1954, 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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American Workers Want No Communist 
LEADERSHIP 

The efforts of international communism 
to dominate labor unions, especially those in 
sensitive industries, may be slipping. At 
any rate, the strategically important Local 
301 of the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America has apparently 
decided to return to the CIO, from which it 
had previously been expelled on account of 
alleged domination by the Communists. 
This union, which has a contract with the 
General Electric Co., at Schenectady, N. Y., 
has a membership of about 20,000 and has 
been a unit in the Communist-dominated 
UE. But management officials doubt if there 
arè as many as 50 Communists in their whole 
plant. An NLRB election will determine the 
status of the union. In the meantime, the 
company takes the position that it cannot 
deal with either union until the matter is 
settled. 

Presumably the members of local 301 have 
been more interested in the ability of their 
leaders to get, or appear to get, better wages 
and working conditions for the employees 
than in the political affiliations of the lead- 
ership. But when Senator McCarruy’s com- 
mittee revealed the existence of fifth amend- 
ment Communists in the plant, and when 
the company took the position that it would 
discharge employees who hid behind the 
fifth amendment when questioned by con- 
gressional committees, the rank and file ap- 
parently asked itself, “How long has this been 
going on?” and took the plunge. At any rate, 
the boss of local 301, who up to that time 
had shown no revulsion to his left-wing 
associates at the national level, took the 
plunge for them. 

How does a union composed of non-Com- 
munists and anti-Communists get to be Com- 
munist-dominated? Was there nothing 
which management, Government, or labor 
itself could have done to clean up this situa- 
tion? For, after all, the fact that a Com- 
munist-dominated union contains few Com- 
munists does not mean that such a union 
isn’t dangerous. 

One thing which the Government could 
do, and has so far left largely undone, is 
to make it possible for rank-and-file union 
members to obtain definite, copper-riveted 
information upon the Communist connec- 
tions of their lenders. As of now, the Taft- 
Hartley law requires leaders to file affidavits 
declaring that they are not Communists, 
However, this requirement has been con- 
sistently evaded by means of formal resig- 
nations from the party on Thursday, fol- 
lowed by an affidavit of nonmembership on 
Friday, and also by the election of stooges 
who are not actually Communists but carry 
out the policies of their Communist bosses. 
Until recently the National Labor Relations 
Board has not investigated the truth of these 
affidavits, but a more aggressive position is 
now being taken by the Board. Nevertheless, 
the Government should go further and 
clearly identify those who are ineligible to 
hold union offices and see to it that they do 
not hold them. 

In a statement to a congressional com- 
mittee, the General Electric Co. declared that 
it “suspects” that the Government has a list 
of persons employed in defense industries 
of whom there is reasonable ground to expect 
that they “will engage in or probably will 
conspire with others to engage in acts of 
espionage or sabotage” upon the outbreak of 
war. The law now provides that upon the 
outbreak of war such persons shall be 
rounded up. But, says the GE statement, 
“the defense contractors in whose plants 
these persons are employed * * are not 
informed or advised as to whether such 
employees are subversive in this sense.. 
It Is our opinion that it is unwise to know- 
ingly permit suspected subversives to re- 
main in the employ of the critical defense 
industries until the outbreak of war.” 
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If there is any explanation of the Gov- 
ernment's reluctance to identify people who 
might blow up our defense industries upon 
the outbreak of war, we do not know 
what it is. 

Senator BuTLER, of Maryland, and Senator 
Got Dbwarxn, of Arizona, are working toward 
some law to block this important gap in our 
security arrangements. The twin objectives 
of effectively barring Communists from top 
jobs in labor unions and excluding subver- 
sives from defense plants represent the mini- 
mum which the country has a right to expect. 


The Republican Party in Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Prevent the Split,” published 
in the May 8, 1954, issue of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PREVENT THE SPLIT 


Too many Republicans do not realize and 
appreciate the danger confronting their 
party in Indiana, a danger that should deeply 
concern them at the moment. That danger 
is a split in Indiana’s Republican Party 
which, should it happen, and it can happen 
within a few days, is likely to take from 
the party its Influence in State affairs for 
years to come and might prove even more 
disastrous to the party and to the people 
irrespective of political adherence. This 
should not happen. Indiana needs the Re- 
publican Party, a fact that ought to become 
apparent to all who watch the desires of 
certain elements in the party, elements that 
appear to have selfish motives which, if the 
motives prompt hurried and vigorous action 
may result in party division which could 
cause tremendous harm. 

Republican county chairmen, chosen by 
precinct committeemen Saturday afternoon, 
are scheduled to meet Tuesday to elect dis- 
trict chairmen. These chairmen will meet 
later in Indianapolis to elect a State chalr- 
man. The future of the Republican Party 
in Indiana depends largely on what is done 
in the district meetings and then entirely 
on what these district chairmen do in the 
State meeting in the election of a State 
chairman. It is most regrettable that the 
entering wedge has been started in the party 
split. All unselfish, loyal Republicans who 
desire their party to be and remain on a 
solid foundation surely must hope that the 
progrees of the wedge will be stopped in the 
State meeting, permitting the party to oper- 
ate on a solid basis not alone for Indiana 
but for Its part in the national picture. 

The aim of those trying to take control of 
the Republican Party in Indiana is to win 
everything possible for themselves. Gov. 
George N. Craig is credited with desiring to 
oust United States Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HART and hoping to win for himself that high 
office. Could this be accomplished, United 
States Senator WLAN E. JENNER would be 
affected by the impact, and that impact 
could be a Democrat United States Senator. 
In other words, the proposed split of the 
Republican Party as a result of the efforts 
of Craig and his followers could give Indlana 
two Democrat Senators, after which would 
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be the labor of trying to unite the party in 
the hope, perhaps vain, of returning it to 
power in Indiana, 

Those persons who are endeavoring to 
cause this split will find it most difficult to 
replace Senator CAPEHART and Senator JEN- 
wer. This is a fact which those being drawn 
into the efforts of the Craig group should 
weigh with unusual care and commonsense. 
Indiana has two United States Senators who 
are officially operating on a sound, solid, 
progressive business basis.. They are inter- 
ested not only in Indiana but in the Nation. 
Comparatively few persons know of the sen- 
sible, productive efforts of Senator CAPEHART 
in his recent business trip to South America, 
the hard work that kept him busy, and the 
satisfactory results he accomplished. Sena- 
tor Jenner is credited with doing even more 
in the search for subversive elements than 
Senator MCCARTHY, but little is heard about 
it. 

The endeavors to oust these two efficient 
Senators to make a place for Governor 
Craig hardly can be endorsed by those 
Indiana Republicans who place the welfare 
of Indiana above personal desires. A split 
Republican Party could lead to almost any- 
thing not in keeping with what Indiana de- 
serves and should have. All of this combines 
to mean something every Republican State 
committeeman and every other Republican 
should think about most sincerely. Do not 
allow the party to be split. Do not allow 
Indiana to be controlled by persons whose 
motives may not conform to the high place 
Indiana occupies. 


Foundation Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial from the New York 
Times establishes an excellent set of 
standards according to which the Select 
Committee To Investigate Tax Free 
Foundations can do its work in the best 
interests of our country and its free in- 
stitutions and the encouragement of pri- 
vate and local initiative in preserving 
and implementing them: 

FOUNDATION INQUIRY No. 2 

The opening statement of Norman Dodd, 
director of research for the Special House 
Committee Investigating Tax-Exempt Foun- 
dations, can hardly fall to arouse grave ap- 
prehension as to the direction this inquiry 
will take. Its tone is, however, not surpris- 
ing in view of the remarks made by Repre- 
sentative REECE, of Tennessee, last July 
when, in persuading the House to establish 
the committee, he suggested that the foun- 
dations were participants in a diabolical con- 
spiracy whose aim is the furtherance of so- 
cialism in the United States. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Reece, former 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was dissatisfied with the results of 
a previous investigation into foundations 
conducted by the late Representative Cox, 
of Georgia, which, while starting out with 
some hostility toward the foundations, end- 
ed by recommending that there be more of 
them and that further tax advantages be 
granted to persons who contributed to them. 
The new group, of which Mr. Reece is the 
chairman, seems to be hcading into a frontal 
assault on the whole spirit of free inquiry in 
this country as it has been promoted and 
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advanced by the foundations for the last 
half century. 

What is alarming about Mr. Dodd's open- 
ing statement is that it indicates a belief 
that intellectual advancement, if any, must 
conform to a rigid pattern of thought set in 
the 18th century. It suggests that the social 
sciences have been developing in a way con- 
trary to what Mr. Dodd conceives to be in 
the public interest; that the pattern sup“ 
posedly in process of formation is an un- 
healthy one; that there is something con- 
spiratorial and subversive in all this; and 
that the foundations that to a great extent 
have subsidized these studies are responsi- 
ble for the theories that have resulted. 

Mr. Dodd is, of course, entitled to express 
any views about the social sciences and about 
foundations that he wants to hold; but # 
reading of his statement leaves the strong 
impression that he would guide this com- 
mittee into an expedition into the realm 
the mind, with the idea that a philosophy 
of politics, education, and research that 
some citizens believe to be right is therefore 
American and that a differing view is wrong 
and therefore un-American. 

This is a very dangerous course for the 
committee to follow, because it constitutes 
a form of pressure on freedom of teaching - 
it suggests that advocacy of social change 18 
in itself unpatriotic and it encourages a con- 
formity of thought that is the antithesis of 
the dynamic, democratic society for which 
our country—and the great foundations— 
have always stood. 


Fifty-six Percent of New Yorkers Believe 
United States Could Not Defend Itself 
Without Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing release from the League of Wom- 
en Voters of the City of New York, I 
think, is most illuminating, and I am 
pleased to call it to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

“The majority of New Yorkers favor inter- 
national cooperation, both military and in 
trade,” announced the League of Women 
Voters of the City of New York today, quot- 
ing from the results of a poll just concluded 
by the league in this city. Highlights of the 
poll show that 56 percent of this city’s resi- 
dents belleve that if it came to war, the 
United States could not defend itself with- 
out military help from its allies. The poll 
also revealed that 73 percent of New York 
City residents feel that greater prosperity 
would result for all, if the United States and 
other countries of the free world in 
their trade with each other. 

Based on a scientific sample deviecd bY 
the Elmo Roper Institute of Public Affairs 
the study covered 2,100 people throughout 
the five boroughs. Columbia University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
were responsible for the questionnaire an 
for the analysis of the answers to the poll- 
The aim of the survey was to determine BOW 
a cross section of New Yorkers feel about 
international ‘cooperation, particularly with 
respect to world trade. 

This was a pilot study, and it is believed 
that it will stimulate similar polls by other 
League of Women Voters’ organizations in 
the different cities of the country. 
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The local survey revealed that support for 
Military and trade cooperation with our 
Allies was voiced by the majority of New 
Y6rkers in both sexes, all age groups, and all 
*ducational and income levels. 

A significant fact revealed by the survey 
Concerned the United Nations. Only 7 per- 
cent of the respondents indicated that the 
United States should drop out of the United 
Nations. 

“The fact that 73 percent—almost three- 
fourths of New York's citizens are aware of 
the mutual benefits deriving from world 
trade is particularly encouraging.” said Mrs. 
Ralph B. Morris, president of the League of 

Omen Voters of the City of New York. “We 
believe that one of the most effective ap- 
Proaches to peace is through a greater ex- 
Change of goods among the nations of the 
free world. This finding from our survey is 
also encouraging because it indicates that 
most New Yorkers support the President's 
Position on world trade. This position was 
defined by the President in his message of 
March 30 when he said: 

“Tf we fail in our trade policy, we may 
tau in all. Our domestic employment, our 
Standard of living, our security, and the soli- 
Garity of the free world—all are involved,’ “ 

With the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
€xpiring on June 12, 1954, the two Senators 
trom New York State and all the Congress- 
men from this city have indicated that they 
are very anxious to know the thinking of 
their constituents on the subject of inter- 
National cooperation and world trade. The 
Survey of League of Women Voters is thus of 
Breat importance to the lawmakers who rep- 
resent New York City in the Nation's Capital. 

On tariffs, 44 percent of the city’s inhabi- 
trants feel that an important argument for a 
low tariff on goods coming into this country 
is that it will make other countries finan- 
cially stronger so that they will not need our 
help, Thirty-one percent were for decreas- 

our tariffs, 19 percent for retaining them 
at present levels, 16 percent for increasing 
them. 

The poll was conducted by volunteer 
Workers, members of the League of Women 
Voters with some help from other women’s 
Groups. It was the first poll of its kind to 
be undertaken by any volunteer women’s 
group. 

The findings of this study are expected to 

incorporated in a book on world trade to 

be published by the center for international 

Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
ology. 


Tribute to the Late Senator Dwight 
Griswold, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], 
Who is ill, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a fine editorial published in a 
Tecent issue of the Nebraska Farmer, 
Over the signature of the publisher, for- 
mer Gov. Sam McKelvie, with reference 
to our late colleague, Dwight Griswold. 

This is one of the finest statements 
that has appeared, and the Senator from 
Nebraska believes it should be made a 
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part of the permanent memorial which 
ultimately will be printed with reference 
to the death of the late Senator 
Griswold. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Life of the late United States Senator 
Dwight Griswold was exemplary of what 
constitutes good citizenship in this Republic 
of freedoms and human initiative. Bio- 
graphy of his 60 years on earth will be 
inspiring to others for years to come. 

A native son of Nebraska and born of fine 
pioneer parents, Dwight was reared amid en- 
virons of industry and thrift during many 
hard years when only those who observed 
sound principles of economy and social serv- 
ices prospered and progressed. That was the 
foundation upon which he built. 

He was studious in school and college, 
graduated with honors from the University 
of Nebraska, and at an early age got into bus- 
iness on his own in Gordon, Nebr. 

As opportunties arose he took advantage 
of them, entered the publishing business, 
was interested in his father’s bank, acquired 
some land and handled livestock, and kept 
abreast of basic principles as his native State 
grew. So it is readily seen that he was in- 
dustrious, managed well, and succeeded 
financially though not rich. 

Together with all that he was ambitious 
politically. When still in his twenties he 
sought membership in the State legislature 
and was elected readily. His record was conr- 
mendable. 

His next ambition was to be Governor of 
Nebraska. That was not so easy. Indicative 
of his determined disposition he made the 
race three times before being elected. His 
first term was so well received that he was 
elected by substantial majorities for two 
more terms. 

His wife Erma made her contribution to 
his success in every branch of his endeavors. 
She had plenty of initiative on her own, 
That together with her neighborly and in- 
dustrious disposition made their community 
of effort complete. 

Two fine children, son and daughter, were 
born to them. Following the example of 
their parents, they were studious, indus- 
trious, and planned for the future. Quite 
naturally they got encouragement and a 
helping hand from dad and mom. 

A bank was purchased in Gering, Nebr., 
the main purpose of which was to aid in a 
promising business future for Dwight, Jr. 
Then lo, the unhappiest moment of the par- 
ents’ lives occurred. The son was stricken 
with polio and passed away on short notice. 
The daughter, Mrs. John A. Gayer, and her 
husband are now in Switzerland. 

Dwight, Sr., did his turn in military serv- 
ices. He was sergeant on the Mexican bor- 
der, and served as a first lieutenant and cap- 
tain of field artillery in World War I. In 
later ycars he was delegated by President 
Truman to be Director of American Aid 
Mission to Greece, That was when Greece 
was in hard straits on account of Communist 
threats to take Greece over. Dwight's 
knowledge of government, together with dip- 
lomatic ability, enabled him to overcome 
that seriously threatening situation. He 
took with him several Nebraskans, including 
former Gov. Roy Cochran. 

After that Dwight Griswold returned to 
Nebraska, started in business again, and re- 
tired from politics. Ere long another popu- 
lar call came for his services. On compara- 
tively short notice United States Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry. died from heart trouble. 
Urge was for Griswold’s candidacy when 
election came on that fall. He was elected 
readily, and would have come up for reelec- 
tion this fall, but for having got a final call 
from heaven, 
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The Shipbuilding Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the surest way to ascertain if 
our laws and Government agency direc- 
tives are being administered properly 
and in the public interest is to get the 
reactions of that segment of the citi- 
zenry most immediately affected by such 
administration. 

On this basis, I believe the statement 
I have in my hand, from the Marine Ex- 
change, Inc., of San Francisco, Calif., is 
worthy of attention on the part of Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Government 
departments concerned. 

It was prepared for submission to the 
Senate Water Transportation Subcom- 
mittee, and will have the earnest con- 
sideration of our group. 

The officers of the Marine Exchange, 
Inc., are: Louis Ets-Hokin, president; 
Chalmers G. Graham, first vice presi- 
dent; Dudley W. Frost, second vice presi- 
dent; James West, third vice president; 
C. De B. Haseltine, treasurer; M. A. 
Cremer, secretary manager. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be inserted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

1. INVITING FOREIGN YARDS TO BID ON PIPELINE 
DREDGES 

On November 5, 1953, the Philadelphia 
district engineer, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, issued an advance notice to 
bidders for the construction and delivery of 
three pipeline dredges for the Governments 
of Cambodia and Vietnam Indochina. (In- 
vitation No. ENG 36-109-54-123.) 

The notice listed 20 nations, including the 
United States, whose nationals are eligible 
to submit bids. 

Previously bids were invited by the Corps 
of Engineers for a pipeline dredge for deliv- 
ery to the Philippine Government. Upon 
that occasion the low bid, which came from 
a firm in Holland, was found to be quali- 
fled—and in accord with long-established 
bidding procedure, should have been declared 
unacceptable and the contract awarded to 
the next highest bidder, namely, the Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co. of Alameda, Calif. In- 
stead, the Corps of Engineers threw out all 
bids received and called for new ones, 

We have protested in both instances the 
inviting of bids from other countries when 
the shipbuilding business of the United 
States is in a depressed condition. It has 
been frequently reported in the press that 
the shipbuilding industries of other coun- 
tries are more active than that of the United 
States. 

Our protests to the Corps of Engineers, 
Foreign Operations Administration, and the 
Department of Defense all result in these 
agencies stating that they are powerless in 
the face of congressional directives intended 
to assist the economic recovery of other 
countries and to conduct procurement so aa 
to minimize the prices paid and to reduce 
the need of foreign countries for United 
States assistance, 
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We submit that it has never been Ameri- 
can policy nor the intent of Congress to aid 
the shipbuilding Industries of other coun- 
tries by weakening this same arm of our 
national and mutual defense. We conclude 
that the agencies of Government responsible 
for the procedure outlined above are acting 
in violation of established national and mu- 
tual defense policies carried out at terrific 
expense by American taxpayers. 

We submit that the procedures outlined 
above are in violation of the Buy American 
Act. Department of Defense Directive No. 
4105.20, May 27, 1952, which is intended to 
define the application of the act, in reality 
leaves it to the discretion of the Department 
of Defense whether this law passed by Con- 

shall be complied with or not. 

We submit that since American taxpayers 
must add roughly 25 percent of their costs 
to make provision for Federal taxes, that 
this share of American taxes must always be 
allowed for when comparing American with 
foreign bids. Most of our Federal taxes, it 
inust always be remembered, are for national 
defense purposes. 

We submit that where the use of counter- 
part funds is concerned, that it was never 
intended by Congress that they be used 
under any circumstances to deprive an in- 
dustry whose importance is vital to national 
defense, of business that it needs to main- 
tain itself. 

2. INVITING FOREIGN BIDS ON PROPELLERS 


Again with reference to the Buy Ameri- 
can Act, attention is called to an invitation 
by the Navy Purchasing Office, invitation 
No. 622-8, December 18, 1952, extended to 
Canadian manufacturers for propellers. 

The low bid of a Canadian company was 
not accepted only because of strong objec- 
tions of the American Manganese Bronze Co. 

The propeller-manufacturing industry of 
the United States is suffering from a lack 
of business. 

We submit that it should not be neces- 
sary for an American manufacturer to be 
put to the expense, time, and effort to as- 
sure that a Government agency should do 
its own duty; namely, to abide by the will 
of the people as expressed by Congress in 
the form of a law. 

3. BUILDING SHIPS APROAD AND OPERATING SHIPS 
UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS 

It is not necessary to burden you with 
details to support what are well known 
facts—that American citizens have and are 
having vessels built for them in foreign 
yards and are operating vessels under foreign 
flags. 

The reasons for these actions are similarly 
‘well known—lower shipbuilding costs abroad 
and lower wages paid seamen sailing under 
foreign flags. 

We know the American citizens so en- 
gaged to be truly patriotic. We know that 
they would much prefer to build vessels in 
American yards and to operate vessels under 
the American flag. 

We are not prepared to present a solution 
to this problem, but— 

We submit that since the American ship- 
building and operating industry is a most 
vital part of national and mutual defense, 
that the administration and Congress should 
devise a means to make it possible for these 
American citizens to build and operate ves- 
sels under the fiag of their country. 


4. BUILDING SHIPS FOR NATIONALS OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Objection is voiced to the severe handicap 
imposed on American shipbuilders by not 
permitting them to furnish full title for 
vessels constructed for nationals of other 
countries. 

Under section 37 of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1916, an American ship- 
builder must obtain permission from the 
Maritime Administration to enter into a con- 
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tract to construct a ship for an alien during 
a period of national emergency. No criterion 
was established by law as a basis for such 
approval and no conditions were required. 
However, the Maritime Administration has 
been willing to grant such approval only on 
the basis that the owner agrees that his 
ships be subject to requisitioning by the 
United States, that there will be no change 
of flag or ownership of the vessel without 
prior maritime approval, and that he will 
abide by all of the trade restrictions which 
apply to American vessels. He must post an 
expensive bond to assure performance and 
he risks the forfeiture of his vessel without 
compensation for even a technical violation 
of his agreement. 

Aliens not desirous of submitting to these 
restrictions are placing contracts for build- 
ing vessels in Japan and Europe. When they 
do so, our shipyards have not only lost the 
business; our Government has, furthermore, 
not gained anything, since the vessels built 
abroad are subject to no control whatever. 

We submit that section 37 of the 1916 act 
be modified forthwith so that American ship- 
yards, facing a standstill, can give clear title 
to vessels constructed for nationals of other 
countries. 


5. CENTRAL DESIGN AND PROCUREMENT 


Objection is hereby expressed to the 
method of central procurement presently 
carried on by the Navy and with particular 
reference to the Ships Parts Control Center 
at Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Established originally to primarily assume 
utilization by the Navy of surplus ships 
parts then located in various parts of the 
country and secondarily to have on hand 
especially designed parts, the center has been 
expanded for the procurement of practically 
all parts necessary for the maintenance and 
operation of naval vessels. 

The post-World War IT expansion of the 
activities of the center has been a serious 
deterrent to the commercial and financial 
stability of business firms engaged in the 
business of furnishing and servicing equip- 
ment and material necessary for the mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of vessels. 

It should be emphasized here that just as 
no vessel is of any yalue without a trained 
crew, neither is its continued operation pos- 
sible without shore bases where it can readily 
secure the help and material needed to main- 
tain, repair, and supply it. 

On the west coast the privately owned and 
operated steamship companies require a great 
deal of material, supplies, and services to 
enable them to secure quick turnaround of 
their vessels while in port, Consequently 
over a long period of years there has been 
developed by trial and error a sound practice, 
principally by seafaring men who have come 
ashore. With the aid of substantial capital 
investment, large quantities of equipment 
and material are carried on hand for imme- 
diate delivery and attending staffs of skilled 
engineers, mechanics, and artisans to service 
it are maintained. 

The Navy enters into competition with 
these private sources of supply and service 
except when an emergency arises, By means 
of the center at Mechanicsburg the Navy 
attempts to supply vessel requirements at 
long range to Its vessels based on the Pacific 
coast, Instead of providing western industry 
with business badly needed to maintain its 
existence the Navy only buys from local 
stocks in case of urgent need and then in 
most cases only those small quantities the 
supplier has on his shelf, The Navy gives 
western industry no opportunity of looking 
forward to continued business for vessels 
based here. If the supplier invests his cap- 
ital in stock in anticipation of future Navy 
orders he has frequently found himself sub- 
sequently completely ignored and his invest- 
ment a total loss, 
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We submit that the cost advantage claimed 
by the Navy for the purchase of many ships“ 
parts by the Ships Parts Control Center at 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., is based on an entirely 
erroneous premise, The higher cost here in 
San Francisco of a locally procured item as 
against one shipped out from Mcchanicsburg 
does not take into consideration the freight 
ffom Mechanicsburg, The Ships Parts Con- 
trol Center does not add the cost of ship- 
ment to the parts It supplies. This cost is 
charged to another Federal account. The 
same procedure applies also to shipments 
direct from factory ordered by Mechanics- 
burg. In a recent case when the Military 
Sea Transportation Service ordered two small 
items from Mechanicsburg, they were sent to 
San Francisco under Government frank. 
This particular instance is evidence of the 
ridiculous extent to which the avoidance of 
buying locally is being carried on. The evi- 
dence comes from a local supplier who did 
not have on his shelf two. items required. 
Two orders were thereupon issued by the 
local commander of MSTS. The Ships Parts 
Control Center sent the items out direct 
from a factory in New Jersey. They were 
invoiced respectively at $2.66 and 63.96. In 
both cases, the factory's local representa- 
tive, who was thus circumvented, could have 
secured and delivered the parts in one-half 
the time it took MSTS to get them in this 
roundabout procedure. We learned that this 
delayed method of procurement is demoral- 
izing not only to our members but also to 
those responsble for ordering ships’ parts. 
Rather than experience the delay in delivery 
of parts from Mechanicsburg, the parts are 
not ordered and vessels sail without them. 

We submit that Navy central procurement 
and particularly the Ships Parts Control Cen- 
ter at Mechanicsburg, Pa. are operated in a 
manner that is not only damaging but 
catastrophic for west coast marine supply 
and attending service industries. We cannot 
too loudly or vehemently protest that this 
industry, vitally necessary to the mainte- 
nance not only of the Navy but the American 
merchant marine has every right to receivé 
all of the supply business of the Navy just 
as it does from private industry and that 
immediate steps should be taken by the ad- 
ministration and Congress to protect the in- 
dustry by compelling the Navy to completely 
withdraw from competition with it, We find 
it difficult to find words strong enough and 
vehement enough and a voice loud enough to 
cry out for the life of our western marine. 
supply industry. The Navy should be a party 
to fortifying it, not killing it. 


6. PLANS OF MSTS FOR CENTRALIZED 
PROCUREMENT 

The bitter gall of the situation described 
in the previous chapter is made infinitely 
more astringent by the announcement of 
plans by the Military Sea Transportation 
Service that it too will assist in ringing the 
death knell of the western marine supply in- 
dustry by establishing its own ships parts 
control center similar to that operated by the 
Navy at Mechanicsburg, Pa, 

Indication of MSTS plans appears in the 
Bureau of Ships Journal printed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, issue of January 
1954, page 47. In an article entitled "MSTS 
Directorship Presents Challenge“ there ap- 
pears this statement: 

“A good example (of the challenge of serv- 
ice to officers in MSTS) lies in the contro- 
versial issue of Government-furnished ma- 
terial versus contract-furnished material. 
Expanding the scope of Government-fur- 
nished material is a project in which some 
progress has been made but one in which 
much remains to be done.“ 

7. CENTRAL DESIGN AND PROCUREMENT IN 

SHIPEUILDING 

It has been the Navy's practice in placing 

orders for a large number of small craft, 
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as minesweepers, to centralize purchasing of 
material needed for their construction with 
& central design and procurement agent. For 
instance, a naval architect or shipyard in 
New York City may be designated to draw 
the plans for a group of vesseis and arrange 
for the purchase of the machinery, equip- 
ment, etc., needed to build them. The con- 
tracts for the construction of the vessels may 
be placed with a number of yards throughout 
the country. All of these yards then look to 
the procurement agent in New York to supply 
Pians and material. 

By thus placing the procurement of mate- 
rial in the hands of one buyer in New York, 
it is intended that the Navy will secure the 
advantage of lower prices to accrue from 
buying in large quantities. 

The savings that should follow from pro- 
curement in this manner are unfortunately 
dissipated by the delays encountered by the 


yards in securing material and by changes- 


in the plans. When such changes in plans 
are made, the result is frequently that mate- 
rial already purchased is not required and 
is disposed of as surplus. It is not unusual 
for such surplus material to be sold at a 
loss. 

To our knowledge, no contracts have been 
Placed with naval architects or shipyards on 
the Pacific Coast to act as design or central 
procurement agents. The result has been 
lack of employment of western naval archi- 
tects as well as gross inefficiency in delivery 
of material at western yards. 

We submit that greater efficiency at no 
increase in costs over recent and present 
expenditures would foliow from the elimina- 
tion of the central design and procurement 
agents in the preparation of detailed work- 
ing drawings. In lieu thereof, we propose 
that the central design agent prepare only 
the contract plans and specifications and 
that each shipyard have the responsibility of 
preparing detailed working drawings. 

We submit that by following this pro- 
cedure the shipyards would by employing 
local naval architects to prepare detailed 
working drawings to fit the facilities of the 
yards, thereby secure greater efficiency and 
economy. 

We submit that centralized procurement 
has in many instances resulted in greater 
total cost to the Government than where 
material, equipment, etc.. is procured inde- 
pendently by the shipyards and that it 
should be discontinued. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. J. GIGY, 
Chairman, Vendors and Shipyards 
Committee, Marine Exchange, Inc. 
San Francisco, Carr. 


Political Conditions in Evansville and 
Vanderburgh Counties, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Rule and Ruin,” published in 
the May 9, 1954, issue of the Evansville 
Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RULE AND RUIN 

Yesterday may well have seen the dawn of 
a new Democratic era in Evansville and 
Vanderburgh County. 
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The rule-and-ruin Roberts-Taylor-Bartlett 
GOP regular organization succeeded again 
in ramming J. Ervin Taylor down the throats 
of Republican voters of this county by re- 
electing him as the head of the Vanderburgh 
Republican Party. 

They did this despite the fact that the 
voters of their party overwhelmingly de- 
Teated the bulk of the Roberts-Taylor-Bart- 
lett ticket at the polls Tuesday and despite 
the fact that all major GOP candidates 
nominated Tuesday said that under no con- 
dition would they accept Mr. Taylor as party 
leader in the fall campaign. 

These major candidates who said they 
didn't want any part of Mr. Taylor included 
the only winners on the regular slate: Su- 
perior Judge John D. Rawlings, State Repre- 
sentative Walter Acker, County Commission- 
er Roy Durre, and Wiliam E. Buente, nomi- 
nated for county recorder. 

Why are all these Republican nominees so 
intent on having nothing to do with Mr. 
Taylor this fall? 

It's because they know he would be a 
Gibraltar around their necks—and they want 
to win. If a majority of Republican voters 
don't want his brand of leadership (as shown 
by Tuesday's results), how can independents 
and Democrats be enticed to support a team 
captained by him? 

There are a number of good nominees on 
the Republican ticket that deserve election 
this fall on the basis of their records and 
personal qualifications. 

But whether they can divorce themselves 
far enough from Mr. Taylor and his machine 
brand of politics to have a chance for elec- 
tion remains to be seen. That will be one 
of their main tasks; to show clearly to the 
voters that they are in no way Taylor hench- 
men. 

Why, in the face of the overwhelming 
evidence of a desire for a change in the 
leadership, were Mayor Roberts and Mr. Tay- 
lor so intent on hanging onto the GOP 
county chairmanship? 

The answer is simple. They didn’t want 
to lose any of the pap being handed out by 
Republican Gov. George Craig, even though 
their stand threatened disaster to the entire 
Republican ticket in Vanderburgh County 
this fall. 

And right here is a good place to say that 
though this newspaper has made mistakes 
in the past and undoubtedly will make more 
in the future, recommending George Craig 
to the voters was not one of them. We did 
not support Mr. Craig and each passing day 
makes us/more sure we had him analyzed 
correctly. 

Mr. Craig is using every patronage plum 
at his disposal in his battle for power with 
GOP Senators Homer CAPEHART and BILL 
JENNER and he wants a county chairman 
in Vanderburgh County who will dance to 
his tune. The $30,000-plus a year county 
auto license bureau managership, which Mr. 
Taylor holds at Governor Craig's pleasure, 
is one of the means by which Governor Craig 
remains sure of Mr. Taylor's ardent support. 

This pap, as we sald above, seems to be 
more important to Messrs, Roberts and Tay- 
lor than the welfare of the Republican Party 
in Vanderburgh County. 

Said one of Evansville's leading business- 
men the other day: It's almost impossible 
to live in Evansville very long and remain a 
good Republican.” 

Yesterday's performance is only an added 
example showing the correctness of this 
statement. 

While the Republican organization under 
Mr. Taylor’s leadership was denying the 
sacred democratic right of secret ballot in 
the county chairmanship election, the Dem- 
ocrats—without argument—went ahead and 
elected by secret vote. 

The Democratic precinct committeemen 
reelected by more than 4-to-1 their present 
county chairman, R. Vance Hartke. 


We think the Democrats chose wisely. 
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Certainly, the Democratic nominees go 
forth to battle this fall with a party leader- 
ship they won't be forced to disown. That's 
a great advantage. 


The End of Colonialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The End of Colonialism,” 
originally published in the Texarkana 
Gazette. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE END or COLONIALISM 


A few days ago President Ramon Magsay- 
say of the Philippines stated that the Philip- 
pines would support a Pacific alliance if the 
Western Powers promised to grant independ- 
ence to Asian territories under their rule. 

It seems to us that this pinpoints one of 
the troubles in Indochina and something 
which is of vital importance in southeast 
Asia, Africa, and other sections of the free 
world. It appears to us that the Philippines 
is certainly the nation which should intro- 
duce a resolution in the United Nations rec- 
ognizing the fact that the days of colonial- 
ism are over and urging that full independ- 
ence should be granted to all colonies. Such 
action by the Philippines, we belleve would 
add greatly to the prestige of that country 
and they are certainly in a much better posi- 
tion than any other country in the world to 
speak with authority from experience on 
this subject. They were promised eventual 
independence almost from the time we occu- 
pied that country some 55 years ago and, 
except during the period of Japanese occu- 
pation, every effort was made through edu- 
cation and the training of Filipinos for goy- 
ernmental service and the full independence 
which was granted them in 1946. Certainly, 
the United States could not oppose such a 
resolution but because of our relationships 
with countries still possessing colonies, Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Portugal, and others, 
the United States is not the one to initiate 
such a resolution. 

National sentiment has become a strong 
force in practically all colonies but it must 
be recognized that few of these colonies have 
the education, the training, and experience 
to be ready now for self-government. Dur- 
ing the interim, however, which is well 
proven by the experience of the Filipinos, 
there should be some arrangement by the 
United Nations to keep closely in touch with 
the colonies to see that training for self- 
government is properly carried on and ex- 
pedited. 

It seems clear that Great Britain recog- 
nizes that colonialism must come to an end 
from their recent action on some of the 
Southeast Asia colonies and in British Hon- 
duras and the Gold Coast of Africa, France 
evidently also realizes the situation as evi- 
denced by their negotiations with their 
colonies in Indochina. In fact, it appears 
that quite possibly there would be no or- 
ganized opposition to the adoption of such 
a resolution by the United Nations. 

Very likely, from his long experience in 
government, in international relations, and 
as head of the United Nations, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo might well be the best 
man to introduce this resolution in the 
United Nations. 
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Tt is to be hoped that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment will see the desirability of such 
action on their part and will take advantage 
of the opportunity which is bound to be to 
their advantage in recognition and stand- 
ing among the nations of the free world. 


The Contributions of James E. Scripps 
and Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb 
to the Cultural Life of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, my na- 
tive city of Detroit is known throughout 
the world by the title it earned in World 
War II as the Hub of the Arsenal of De- 
mocracy. It is a city whose very streets 
are extensions of factory assembly lines 
because over them travel the heavy 
trucks bearing automobile subassemblies 
of every description. The towering 
smokestacks, bustling factories, and 
teeming masses of workers of Detroit 
give it the appearance of an industrial 
colossus solely intent on setting new pro- 
duction records. 

The nerve cells of this industrial giant, 
however, are the people of Detroit, who, 
like men and women everywhere, seek to 
establish for themselves the full and 
well-rounded life which human nature 
demands, 

A reflection of the cultural interests of 
Detroit's citizens is the famous Detroit 
Institute of Arts, whose early benefactor 
and constant patron was James E. 
Scripps. Mr. Scripps established the 
Detroit News in 1873 and he was the pub- 
lisher of that paper from 1873 to 1906. 
His gifts were inspired by a vision of the 
future cultural life of Detroit, to the as- 
surance of which he devoted a great deal 
of his time, interest, and fortune. 

Of his donations, an article in the New 
York Times of Sunday, May 2, 1954, had 
this to say: 

Mr. Scripps must have had both a percep- 
tive eye and a catholic, independent taste. 
Among the paintings which he gave to the 
Detroit Institute in 1289 are, for instance, 
an altarplece by the 14th century painter in 
the Marches, Alegretto Nuzi, and a splendid 
head by the Spanish Baroque painter, 
Ribera. The remainder of his coliection, 
which went to the museum in 1909 and con- 
tinued many Dutch little master canvases, 
was until much later the most important 
bequest of works of art the institution had 
received. 


Mr. Scripps devotion to the institute 
Was carried on after his death by his 
daughter and son-in-law, Anna Virginia 
and Edgar B, Whitcomb. Mr. Whit- 
comb was a director of the Detroit News. 
In 1928 he became a trustee of the 
Founders Society and in 1931 a member 
of the Arts Commission, and he served as 
president from 1943 until his death. In 
1953, within 6 months of each other, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitcomb died. 

From 1926 on the Whitcombs donated 
over 70 art works to the institute and 
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their record of benefaction was climaxed 
in 1953 with the bequest of 15 master 
paintings and two sculptures, all of 
which are now being specially exhibited 
at the museum. In the 1920's the Whit- 
combs established a traveler scholarship 
for Detroit artists and throughout his 
connection with the institute, Mr. Whit- 
comb contributed generously of his own 
funds to provide for the continued prog- 
ress of this cultural center. 

We Detroiters are proud of many 
things about our city. We are proud, of 
course, of the production miracles that 
are worked daily in our huge factories. 
We are no less proud of our fine cultural 
institutions and traditions and of some 
of our most eminent citizens whose en- 
lightened philanthropy has contributed 
so much to the fullness and happiness of 
our lives. 

Iam pleased and honored to offer this 
simple salute to the memories of Mr. 
Scripps and Mr, and Mrs. Whitcomb. 


Time To Establish a Federal Agency for 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am informed that the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, of which 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Hon. SAMUEL K. 
MCCONNELL, JR., is chairman, will now 
consider and discuss a bill to cover the 
varied and grave problems of our 38 mil- 
lion handicapped citizens. 

I hope that committee will report out, 
favorably, H. R. 2096, to establish a Fed- 
eral Agency for the Handicapped, which 
I had the honor of introducing. This 
bill makes a businesslike approach to 
what is, in fact, one of the gravest prob- 
lems before our Nation today. 

Unquestionably, when we reflect that, 
now, some 35 Federal agencies each have 
a piece of the handicapped program, but, 
there is no coordination of their efforts, 
such condition, unquestionably leads to 
duplication, waste, and unnecessary ex- 
pense, on one hand, and does not con- 
template the necessity or range of an 
overall program. 

H. R. 2096 provides, among other 
things, means to grapple with important 
phases of the handicapped program that 
are not now even dealt with in the pres- 
ent, inadequate program. The bill es- 
tablishes— 

First. An independent agency, based 
for housekeeping purposes, and also, be- 
cause of the proximity of the Employ- 
ment Service, without which the whole 
handicapped program would be virtually 
useless from an economic standpoint, in 
the Department of Labor. 

Second, An Advisory Council on Af- 
fairs of the Handicapped, consisting of 
3 representatives of industry; 3 of labor; 
3 who are, themselves, physically handi- 
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capped; 3 to represent farmers and 
stockraisers, and 3 from those experi- 
enced in public affairs. 

Third. An Interagency Committee on 
Rehabilitation and Employment of Han- 
dicapped, in which all Federal agencies 
having a part of the program, would be 
represented, with the objective, through 
proper coordination, of developing effi- 
cient, economical, and at the same time 
adequate services to handicapped, 

Fourth. An Office of Services to Blind, 
to bring under one head the present 
far-flung activities of blind in the Fed- 
eral Service. 

Fifth. Cooperative 
handicapped. 

Sixth. Rehabilitation centers at stra- 
tegic points throughout the Nation. 

Seventh. Special programs for severe- 
ly handicapped—those from 60 percent 
to 100 percent disabled. 

Eighth, Sixty dollars a month grant 
to those who are totally disabled and/or 
are termed by Federal or States’ rehabil- 
itation agencies to be unfeasible for 
rehabilitation. 

Ninth. Federal services to handi- 
capped revolving loan fund, from which 
fund States may borrow money at such 
times as their own funds may be ex- 
hausted, between sessions of their legis- 


enterprises for 


_ latures, so that fundamental, needed 


services to handicapped, by these agen- 
cies, will not suffer failure or prolonged 
interruption, as is now too frequently the 
case, 

Tenth. A Division of Handicapped in 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to facilitate recruitment, examina- 
tion, and appointment of otherwise qual- 
ified but handicapped applicants. 

Eleventh. Promotes public-safety pro- 
grams designed to eliminate and prevent 
conditions which tend to promote in- 
juries and disease in public buildings, 
institutions, parks, and so forth. 

Twelfth. Provides for reports from all 
Federal agencies which may now receive, 
or may in future receive, as a part of 
their functions, reports relating to han- 
dicapped persons. 

Thirteenth. Provides variable grants, 
based upon the successful experience of 
more than 30 years of Federal-State re- 
lationships, and operation in this field, to 
States for vocational rehabilitation. 

Fourteenth. Provides grants to handi- 
capped who require special home train- 
ing, being bed-bound, in wheelchairs, 
and so forth. 

Fifteenth. A second injury act, which 
is a logical and necessary part of any 
worthwhile program for handicapped. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a clear-cut plan 
which embraces all phases of the n 
and problems of handicapped, and, in 
good faith to our handicapped people, 
we should stand squarely behind it, as a 
matter of sound public policy, since it 
has been proven that, for every dollar 
spent by Government in the handi- 
capped field $10 has been returned in 
productive services, taxes, and so forth. 

I believe most Members join with me 
in hoping that the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor will approve the Fede: 
Agency for Handicapped bill and soon 
bring it out for immediate action. 
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Economic Policies in an Uncertain World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by me before the 
Tax Executives Institute in New York 
City. The title of the address is Eco- 
nomic Policies in an Uncertain World.” 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Economic POLICIES IN AN UNCERTAIN WORLD 


(Address of Hon. Homer FERGUSON, of Michi- 
gan, before the Tax Executives Institute, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
May 13, 1954) 

Tonight, I want to talk about some of 
the major policies our Government has 
adopted, abroad and at home, in terms of 
what we hope to get from them and what 
they cost us. 

Two generations of our people paid a 
heavy price in lives, money, pain, and trag- 
edy in two world wars to learn the lesson 
that our peace and security is bound up with 
the peace of the world. After each lesson 
that modern war does not pay seemed 80 
clear to us that we assumed nations would 
turn from aggression rather than risk an- 
Other war. 

Everyone is now sadly familiar with how 
the Soviet Union turned her wartime alliance 
with the free nations into a springboard for 
aggression. Before we could believe this 
treachery, communism had overrun the Old 
World from the Elbe in Europe to the China 
seas and had dropped the Iron Curtain 
around 800 million people. 

NATURE OF THE RUSSIAN THREAT 

The Communists then began a four- 
pronged assault on the free world. It con- 
sists of (1) a potential and powerful military 
threat; (2) a worldwide propaganda and sub- 
versive apparatus to weaken us from within; 
(3) a diplomacy designed to divide and dis- 
hearten the free nations; and (4) a calcu- 
lated strategy of seizing the opportunity 
wherever it arises to chip away bits of the 
free world as in Korea and Indochina. 
AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN FREE WORLD DEFENSE 


We could have followed any number of 
courses in meeting the Communist threat, 
but we finally settled upon four: (1) Eco- 
nomic and military ald to strengthen nations 
of the free worid and to build defenses 
against Communist aggression; (2) a series 
of mutual security pacts creating regional 
alliances within the general framework of 
the United Nations; (3) a determination to 
take a bold stand and provide aid to victims 
Of aggression as in Korea, Greece, and to 
those who are willing to be counted on the 
Side of freedom; and (4) the building of a 
Strong national defense capable of quick and 
Massive retaliation from home and overseas 

whenever the supreme emergency 
arises. If national survival ts threatened, we 
Will not hesitate to use all weapons, 
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We adopted this rounded set of policies 
because we know that no single nation, in- 
cluding one as powerful as our own, can deal 
adequately with the Machiavellian tech- 
niques of communism, or with modern arms 
in the hands of a major aggressor. 

The alternative is to develop as best we 
can an effective combination of local 
strength, regional security alliances, and 
collective action generally through the 
United Nations. Six of our mutual security 
pacts have been negotiated since 1947 and 
are now in force. We are now working on 
others, including one in southeast Asia. 

Our object is to confront a potential ag- 
gressor with a collective defense in depth, 
backed by a retaliatory power so certain and 
so formidable that his fear of disaster to him- 
self will overweigh his hopes of gain. Such 
a condition finally came about in Korea in 
1953 and had much to do with stopping the 
war there. We are also engaged in firm 
determination to expose to the gaze of the 
entire world all of the devious treachery 
which the Communists use as a matter of 
course. 

At the same time that we strengthen our 
European friends and aid the emerging and 
undeveloped nations of Asia, we seek to raise 
the economic standards of all by working 
to reduce tariff barriers, to increase our trade 
with the world by simplified customs pro- 
cedures and gradual reduction of rates, to 
ease currency conversion, and to improve 
the climate for private American invest- 
ment abroad, and to provide technical as- 
sistance. 

As we see it, we are now inescapably inter- 
meshed with the world. Through our mu- 
tual defense commitments, our security 
stands or falls with the security and eco- 
nomic health of the rest of the free world. 

Over 4 million American workers depend 
on international trade for thelr employment. 
Some 40 million acres, or 10 percent of our 
agriculture must have export markets. Rich 
as our country is in resources, we are de- 
pendent on other areas of the world for a 
wide variety of important raw materials. 
And we still have large interests and invest- 
ments overseas. All these things, as a brief 
glance at our budget shows, have a substan- 
tial bearing on the taxes we pay. 

Surely, we can and must find some way 
to increase our overseas trade by gradual 
tariff reductions while at the same time pro- 
tecting our home industries. With several 
reports before them, congressional commit- 
tees are studying this problem and we hope 
they will come up with some constructive 
solution. 

We firmly believe time favors these policies, 
There is good reason to believe that the road 
ahead for Communist aggressors will be well 
barricaded and defended. It is then, that 
the spiritual, material, and cultural values 
of freedom will become so clear in contrast 
with Communist tyranny that even the men 
in the Kremlin will be compelled to shorten 
their operations and reappraise their aims. 

Genuine peace may then be possible, and 
all nations of the world may then resume 
the long upward struggle of civilization 
toward a better life in freedom. 

DOMESTIC POLICIES 


Turning to our domestic policies we have 
the broad aim of maintaining a strong, 
healthy. and stable economy. We want it to 
be self-reliant—less dependent on Govern- 
ment subsidies, grants, and spending. We 
want it to be free from major depressions 


and subject to the minimum Government 
interference and controls, We want it to be 
capable of maintaining the cost of security 
over the steady, long pull. We want it to 
yield the maximum measure of freedom and 
well-being for all our people. 

We want a strong agriculture, self-sus- 
taining in the market place, with supports 
serving chiefly as a balance wheel to bring 
forth production when needed, to discour- 
age surpluses which merely eat taxes and 
glut markets, and to maintain an equitable 
balance in prices between what the farmer 
sells and what he buys. 

We want a steadily expanding industry, ca- 
pable of providing an increasing number of 
jobs at good pay, and free from Government 
controls or Government competition. 

These, I submit, are reasonable aims of na- 
tional policy. No political party can remain 
in office in these modern times unless it 
works with reasonable success to provide free- 
dom to accomplish these aims. 

A wise national administration will select 
policies to accomplish these aims which pro- 
duce the least tax drag on our enterprises, 
leave more income in the hands of our peo- 
ple, eliminate inequities, and work generally 
toward a lower tax take in proportion to the 
whole national production and income. 


DIFFICULTIES WE FACE 


Our efforts to reach these desirable goals 
have not been unopposed or without diffi- 
culties. Some tremendous problems stand 
in the way. 

We have faced an appalling collection of 
economic difficulties. Federal Government 
activities have increased out of all propor- 
tion to necessity. There have been over 
2,500,000 employees in 2,055 departments, 
bureaus, and agencies, and spending up to 
$71 billion annually. Government was up 
to its neck in the control of industry, agri- 
culture, labor; and, its competition with pri- 
vate enterprise was rapidiy spreading. 

Ever-increasing stocks of farm surpluses 
confronted us with the idiotic choice of 
either destroying the produce of our farm- 
ers’ hard labor, or of giving their products 
away to foreign nations, while our own peo- 
ple paid high food prices and our taxpayers 
footed the bill. 

Government spending pushed the national 
debt close to the legal debt limit of 6275 bil- 
lion. Intermittently we have suffered from 
inflation and deflation. The value of the 
dollar fell to 52 cents. It seemed that only 
a war could keep our economic machine 
running and our people fully employed. 

Budgetwise, there have been huge deficits. 
Taxwise, the Federal Government was tak- 
ing 76 percent of all taxes collected in the 
Nation; and, the tax take reached 25 per- 
cent of the national income in 1953. In 
addition, we faced some $81 billion of bills 
coming due in these present years. 

That was the state of domestic economy 
with which we had to deal. It was an eco- 
nomic crazy quilt, cross-stitched with the 
difficult problem of making the transition 
from a war to peacetime economy, Rarely 
in history have these transitions been made 
without severe economic dislocations or 
depressions. 

THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS ACHIEVED 

Yet, in a little over 2 years, we are mak- 
ing this transition from war to peacetime 
economy and putting the Nation back on a 
sound foundation. We are doing it without 
disrupting the economic mechine and with- 
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out seriously reducing the high level of em- 
ployment and national income. Sixty mil- 
lion people are working today. 


are steadily reducing the small number who 
became temporarily unemployed as we leveled 
off our defense production. 

More than $12 billion has deen cut from 
the spending program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government establish- 
ment is being cut down to a reasonable size. 
Budget deficits are being lowered and we 
can look forward with confidence to a bal- 
ance which will eliminate the many economic 
difficulties caused by spending more than we 
take in. The Federal debt is steadily being 
shifted from its dangerous short-term basis 
to safer long-term obligations. 

We have kept the price level remarkably 
stable now for 2 years. This has arrested 
the decline in the value of the dollar and 
provides business, industry, and farmers with 
@ more stable climate in which to make 
their plans. 

Burdensome wage, price, and rent controls 
have been eliminated. We are actively en- 
couraging local initiative, private enterprise, 
and State and local bodies to do the work, 

We believe that the closer these enter- 
prises are to the people who are directly af- 
fected by them, the cheaper and more efi- 
cient they will be. And a most important 
byproduct Is the preservation of the people's 
freedoms. 

Where it can be shown that a needed 
project is beyond the capacity of the people 
to do for themselves privately, or by State 
and local organizations, the Federal Goyern- 
ment stands ready to cooperate without cen- 
tering absolute control in Washington. 

All things considered, America today is on 
a sounder economic foundation than it has 
been in the past. There is less Government 
spending; more and better national defense 
per dollar; a more stable economy; and, less 
Federal taxes for all. 


TAX REDUCTIONS 


As tax specialists, controllers, and finan- 
cial executives, you have a professional inter- 
est in the Government's tax program. Every- 
one listening to this program has an inter- 
est in taxes because taxes today are no longer 
paid by the rich, but by everyone who works 
for a living. 


Tax reductions effective this year will total 
$7.4 billion. This is the largest tax cut ever 
made in any year in the history of our coun- 
try. This recordbreaking tax cut of 87.4 
billion was made possible only because 
spending has been cut and economy a con- 
stant by-word. 

About two-thirds, or nearly $5 billion, of 
this tax cut directly benefits individuals. 
The remaining one-third goes to increase 
production, to create more and better jobs, 
for cheaper and better goods, and, a higher 
standard of living. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE REPUBLICAN TAX PROGRAM 


Our present tax program makes a full-scale 
attack on high taxes. We are using the 
trickle-down theory, the trickle-up theory, 
and the trickle-around theory. 

Let me illustrate. In January, we carried 
through the individual income tax reduc- 
tions which will leave some $3 billion more 
purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers, This is called the trickle-up theory, 

Then we allowed the excess-profits tax 
to expire. Every competent economist 
knows that excess-pronts taxes are thor- 
cughly unsound. By remoying such taxes, we 
leave nearly $2 billion in the hands of pro- 
ducers with which to expand industry thus 
creating more jobs. Thoee who charge that 
this is a favor to business do not know what 
it takes to make and meet & payroll, They do 
not know that it takes an investment of 
$6,000 to $10,000 to provide 1 job in industry. 
That is the reason why small and large in- 
dustry need these earnings. The worker 
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and the consumer are indirectly but most 
certainly benefited. That is the trickle- 
down theory, 

In March, we enacted the excise-tax re- 
ductions amounting to another $1 billion. 
This will bring about a wide reduction in 
prices, increase sales, and make the con- 
sumer’s dollar go farther. Here, we have 
the trickle-up-and-down theory. 

Now, Congress has before it the tax re- 
vision bill to straighten out the hodgepodge 
of injustices and inequities in our tax laws. 
This is not primarily a tax-reduction meas- 
ure, but it will result in further tax cuts of 
$14 billion. These cuts will benefit all 
kinds of taxpayers—parents and dependents, 
retired pensioners, widows and widowers, 
people who have medical bills to pay, farm- 
ers for soil conservation, investors who are 
now taxed twice on the same dividends, and 
all enterprises who need more Llberal de- 
preciation allowances to improve their op- 
erations. Many other benefits are included 
in the tax revision bill. These tax cuts can 
best be described as the trickle- around 
theory. 

Taken together, all these tax cuts total 
$7.4 billion. Every single taxpayer in the 
Nation will receive some direct benefit and 
have less tax dollars to pay. Millions of 
people will be relieved of tax injustices of 
one kind or another from which they have 
been suffering for years. The whole economy 
will benefit from the provisions stimulat- 
ing enterprise, increasing payrolls, and cre- 
ating more and better Jobs, 

Why did we decide upon a full-scale at- 
tack on all taxes instead of concentrating 
tax cuts on 1 or 2 big items? For example, 
we might have increased exemptions for 
individual income-tax payers alone. That 
might have been the politically popular 
thing to do. 

Well, if we increased the exemption by 
only $200, each individual taxpayer would 
have benefited by only a few dollars a month, 
but the Government would lose 64%½ billion 
in revenues, and 744 million taxpayers would 
go off the tax rolls. How do you think re- 
maining taxpayers would feel when they 
would be compelled to pay their own shares 
and also make up for those removed from 
the rolis? Americans have a good sense of 
fair play, and even those who could have 
been removed from the rolls would insist on 


paying thelr fair share. Moreover, tax relief 
solely through exemptions would stimulate 
only the buyer side of our economy, and only 
in a small degree, A little more production 
would quickly drain off this money and then 
fall off when the money is spent. This would 
be unsound economics and faulty psy- 
chology. 

Then again we might have concentrated 
on reducing only the 52-percent corporation 
and other business taxes. Here again the 
loss of revenue would have been great and 
the stimulation of the economy would have 
been lopsided. 

We studied every proposal for tax cuts 
carefully and from every angle. Tax experts 
in the Treasury worked closely with tax 
specialists on congressional committecs, and 
with tax advisers from business, agriculture, 
industry, and labor, Congress held extensive 
hearings where everyone had a chance to 
speak freely. We did not do everything that 
each advisory group suggested. 

We struck a balance by adopting a wide- 
scale attack on all tax fronts with the idea 
of benefiting all taxpayers and stimulating 
the entire economy. We did not make this 
choice for political advantage. We did it 
regardless of politics, because we think this 
is a sound, fair, and effective approach for 
the good of the whole Nation, 

FUTURE TAX PROGRAMS 

What about the future? We still think 
taxes are too high, I believe taxes are too 
high, We intend to make further reductions 
as fast as conditions permit, but it cannot 
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be done with a meat ax. Our security pro- 
grams take 70 cents out of each tax dollar. 
We cannot and will not risk the Nation's 
security by wild tax cuts in defense. But 
we have made savings in this item, and we 
hope to make greater savings by getting 
better defense for less money. And, we will 
pass these savings on to the Nation in the 
form of lower taxes, 

There is another important element to 
consider. Tax cuts mean less Government 
spending. We have already demonstrated 
that we enthusiastically favor less Govern- 
ment spending, but we have to bear in mind 
that any drastic cut In Government spend- 
ing will seriously upset our economy. It 
results almost immediately in production 
shutdowns and unemployment. To be done 
safely, it must be done gradually and care- 
fully watched. 

By designing a balanced tax program oper- 
ating on all fronts, we can make this transi- 
tion smoothly, quickly, and successfully- 
This is being demonstrated right now by 
the healthy state of the economy despite 
& drop of more than $12 billion in Govern- 
ment spending. 

But whenever we think that economic de- 
velopments are tending toward a real reces- 
sion, we have powerful economic weapons 
which we shall not hesitate to use. We can 
reduce taxes further, ease money and credit, 
increase public works and highway construc“ 
tion, stimulate new housing, and take other 
measures to counteract any serious slump. 

All these are powerful measures and must 
be used carefully so as to preserve our basic- 
ally free economic system. We must not 
distort the economy. Such a cure would 
eliminate the patient along with the dis- 
ease. 

Here, then, in major outline, you have our 
economic policies dealing with modern con- 
ditions at home and abroad. We believe 
they are good policies yielding sound, prac- 
tical results, We have accomplished a great 
deal. We have strengthened the free world 
against any major Communist threat. We 
have made good friends all over the world. 
They may differ with us from time to time, 
but when the chips are down, they will 
stand with us because we have right, jus- 
tice, and freedom as our motives and goals. 
Our own defense is secure. Our economy 
is stable, sound, and progressive. We have 
little to fear and every right to confidence 
All we need do is carry on in the faith of 
our fathers whose vision pointed the wa! 
we have followed to freedom, peace, 
prosperity. 


Congressional Election Taking Skape 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to insert in the CONGESSTONAL Recorp an 
article written by Roscoe Drummond en” 
titled “Congressional Election Taking 
Shape,” which clearly demonstrates the 
New Dealers in the Congress are gi 
no help to the Predisent’s program. One 
concrete example of this, Mr. Speaker 
was the solid Democratic vote in the 
Senate returning to the committee the 
Taft-Hartley bill which would have 
given some clarifying amendments 
the existing law. 
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Obviously, Mr. Speaker, it is the in- 
tention of some to do everything they 
ean to hinder President's Eisenhower's 
Program. I ask the Members to read 
this article: 

CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION TAKING SHAPE 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The shape of the oncoming congressional 
campaign is already coming into view. 

Despite the present anxieties over Indo- 
china, it is likely that the result will turn 
Principally on domestic issues. 

means that the record of the present 
session of Co: can decisively affect the 
Outcome, as it did in 1948. Whether this 
Congréss does much that is important and 
does it well, or does little and does it bad- 
ly that issue will bear greatly on the voting. 

But the test which many, if not most, 
voters will apply will concern not merely 
what happens—or doesn't happen—at this 
session of Congress, but which party is re- 
Sponsible. 

If the Democrats vote more consistently 
than the Republicans to support the Eisen- 
hower program, then they will be entitled 
to argue, if they wish to do so, that they are 
More valuable to the President than his own 
Party. 

If the Republicans vote more consistently 
than the Democrats to support the Eisen- 
hower program, they will be entitled to ar- 
gue that a more Republican Congress would 
be more valuable to the President. 

On this criterion the positive decisions 
taken by Congress thus far show substan- 
tial Republican unity. Some very critical 
tests lie ahead, but the record to date is one 
of visible Republican cohesion behind the 
President. 

Two test votes came this past week. 

When the House of Representatives voted 
for the St. Lawrence seaway, there were far 
more Republicans than Democrats backing 
the bill. The Republicans outnumbered the 
Democrats 144 to 96. There were 94 Demo- 
Crats to 64 Republicans it. 

When the Senate rejected, 50 to 42. the 
Administration's Taft-Hartley amendment 
bill, the Republicans voted almost solidly— 

unsuccessfully—to support the Presi- 

dent. Only three Republicans voted against 

the President and they couldn't possibly have 

the outcome since the Democrats, 

Voting solidly for recommitting the Taft- 

Hartley amendments, have, with Senator 
Warne Morse, a majority. 

When, earlier, the House took its key vote 

On the tax bill, 199 Republicans voted for the 
nistration’s views, only 10 against. The 
ocrats marshaled nearly their total op- 
Position against the President. 

Opinions will honestly differ as to whether 

- Eisenhower's position on these three 
issues is the right one or the more popular. 
But it is clear that on three significant tests, 

Republicans have either voted solidly 
d the President or have voted more sub- 
a tor the President than the Demo- 


On the St. Lawrence seaway bill Mr. Eisen- 
hower's success was notable. Since 1920 no 
aauence of Republican or Democratic Presi- 

of whom advocated this project 

Was ever able to unite eyen their own party 

h the necessary legislation. Mr. Eisen- 

8 United a substantial majority of his 

Bon Party and a little more than half of the 

use Democrats. 

F And even though the President was de- 

8 on his campaign- promised effort to 

1 Teen the Taft-Hartley law, he was not de- 

n bis een party. He sought to make 

g . His y make 
od his s A EaR party voted to 

thesis which I am offering for inspec- 

tion is not whether the President was either 

— t or wrong on the Taft-Tartiey amend- 

nts or on the St. Lawrence seaway or on 
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the issue of raising personal income-tax ex- 
emptions. I am simply noting that on the 
basis of these three principal votes the Re- 
publicans in Congress have established a 
beginning foundation for the contention 
that more Republican Members in Congress 
will mean more support for the President. 
Obviously the situation can change. If 


the Republicans subsequently oppose im- 


portant aspects of the President's program or 
neglect it, the case for electing more Re- 
publicans to support a popular President will 
be undermined. 

Some of the most important votes are still 
to come—on health, social security, unem- 
ployment insurance, housing. If the Presi- 
dent loses much of his program through Re- 
publican votes, the party will be throwing 
away its prime campaign asset. If the Presi- 
dent loses despite substantial Republican 
votes, the case for increasing the Republican 
membership will be strengthened—if the 
country wants to see Mr. Eisenhower sup- 
ported. ; 
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The Communists Are After Their One 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial which 
might properly be entitled “The Commu- 
nists Are After Their One World,” which 
appeared in the May 12, 1954, issue of 
the Henderson Gleaner and Journal, of 
Henderson, Ky. : 

The editorial is as follows: 

Sometimes the sun passes behind a cloud 
and the landscape is darkened, Our inter- 
national affairs are going through such a 
period. 

What is it about? 

It is the same old story. The Communists 
are after their one world. It is their nib- 
bling, their reaching out for more land to 
dominate, their constant push to take over 
more weakened nations, World communism 
means just what it says—the world for com- 
munism. 

The Communists took over Latvia, Estonia, 
Poland, East Germany. They took over Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, and got 
their hands on Austria. But then the great 
land area of China was swung into their con- 
trol. Communists control over 800 million 
people and reach out for more. 

Always it is the same pattern—infiltra- 
tion, establishing Communist cells in exist- 
ing organizations and governments, securing 
control of the police and armies, a coup d'etat 
or civil war, partition of a country that can- 
not be conquered immediately, setting up 
puppet regimes, expansion to control the free 
part of government, and final annexation 
with the Soviet bloc. Thus nations have 
died. And where they have died freedom 
has died. Fear, murder, dictation, slavery 
has taken over, 

This monstrous devouring of nations in the 
treacherous onsweep of communism has been 
checked by one process—the resistance and 
the banding together of the nations not un- 
der Communist control. Allied resistance 
kept West Germany from falling into Com- 
munist hands. It saved Greece and Turkey. 
It saved Iran. Allied resistance kept South 
Korea from being swallowed, Formosa from 
falling to the Chinese Reds, 
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But with Korea in stalemate the Reds put 
new pressures on southeast Asia, and that is 
where their expansion is through 
today. Blocked in the north In their designs 
to take over Japan, they have moved south 
to gain control of the rich rice lands of 
southeast Asia. Red China’s Chou En-lai 
shouts, “Asia for the Asians.” By that he 
means, Asia for the Communists. 

The present dark clouds are caused by a 
double event. The present weak link in the 
common defense against communism is 
France. Her loss of the battle of Dien Bien 
Phu has cast gloom and pessimism over that 
nations long fight in Indochina. Further 
the united diplomatic front against commu- 
nism formed by the United States, Britain, 
and France has fallen apart, and a mixture 
of voices has arisen. But the Communists 
stand united and insistent, and encouraged 
by their largest victory to date on the Indo- 
chinese battlefields, they are ready to push 
forward their gains. 

The differences in our allied councils are 
created by a mixture of causes. Britain’s 
Prime Minister Churchill thinks that he can 
negotiate with the Communists, wants no 
military commitments in Indochina. France 
is torn and divided, tired but proud. She 
needs help but will not submit to joint con- 
trol of military training or operations, neces- 
sary ingredients to victory. She too desired 
to negotiate with the Communists for peace. 

In the United States what? Secretary 
Dulles, believing that the Communists have 
never listened to anything dictated by mili- 
tary weakness has sought to create a position 
of strength in southeast Asia. He believes 
that only by the free nations forming the 
same kind of alliance for Southeast Asia 
that checked the Communist spread in Eu- 
rope, can the further expansion of commu- 
nism by force be stopped. He proposes a 
SATO (Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) 
like NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion). 

It may be too late to save much of Indo- 
china—now. But talks with Australia, New 
Zealand and the other nations like India and 
Pakistan are designed to plan against what 
may happen next in Communist aggression, 

But we have trouble in our own Nation too. 
We must make up ourown mind. Either we 
are to implement international cooperation 
with the necessary force, if need be, or we 
admit that the dam against communism has 
broken—and they will flood through. 

We must be prepared to let Washington 
speak with the backing of the people of the 
United States. During this period it is the 
citizens who must do some thinking. 


Mahomet High Seniors Typify Best in 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues here in the House have 
been deeply disturbed during the past 
few months at the reports that have 
been coming into Washington from all 
over the country as to the prevalence 
of juvenile delinquency. There have 
been many stories even on the local sit-_ 
uation in Washington where children 
enjoy advantages far beyond those in 
many rural areas of the United States. 

In my previous experience as a judge, 
I have listened to many of these cases 
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both from the standpoint of the children 
and of their parents and of community 
Officials and officers who have been 
forced to take action. However for 
every case of a delinquent child which 
receives publicity in the newspaper, there 
are thousands who are doing well. 
Sometimes I think we fail to emphasize 
the importance of those children who 
are doing a good job in the light of their 
training both at home and at school. 

In a community in Champaign County, 
II., the home of a high-school teacher 
was recently completely destroyed by 
fire. The senior class in the Mahomet 
(11) Senior High Schooli had raised 
some $800 to take a week's trip to the 
Ozark Mountains in May. When these 
children heard of this loss they came 
together and voted to donate the entire 
$800 to the teacher and her husband 
to assist them in replacing their home. 

As long as we have this kind of a 
spirit existing in America among young 
people, I still have a great faith in our 
country. I dare say there are similar 
children in every community in this land. 
Sometimes it only takes a challenge such 
as was presented in this case to bring 
out the real worthwhileness of those 
children. 

I am appending herewith an editorial 
from the News-Gazette of Champaign- 
Urbana, II., as of May 11, 1954, com- 
mending these students for an outstand- 
ing job well done, and I personally wish 
to add my commendation to these 
children: 

Manomer HICH SENTORS Typiry Best IN 

Yours 

In these days of increased juvenile delin- 
quency, it is refreshing to learn that there 
are many good youths, capable of good deeds. 

In the past few weeks, a rash of vandalism 
by a few youths has given their friends and 
their friends a black eye in the eyes of their 
elders. 

Redeeming is the action of 26 Mahomet 
H'gh School seniors. 

Last Friday, the farm home of Dean and 
Mrs. Calvin Sifferd near Urbana was de- 
stroyed by fire. Mrs. Sifferd, for the past 6 
years, has been English teacher at Mahomet 
High School. 
` Monday morning, Marilyn Ninmer, presi- 
dent of the Mahomet senior class, called a 
special meeting of the group. When the 
meeting was over, by secret ballot, the seniors 
had voted to give Mrs. Sifferd the $800 they 
had accumulated for a 6-day trip to the 
Ozarks later in May. 

As long as there are such youths as these 
Mahomet High School seniors, there is no 
need for despair of today's youth. 


Dictatorship or Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
President Harry S. Truman's presump- 
tuous action in boldly advising President 
Eisenhower to be “master in his own 
house” recalls to mind the extent to 
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which he and his predecessor, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, tried to make a rubber- 
stamp out of the legislative branch of 
our Government in complete disavowal 
of the age-old doctrine of the separation 
of powers among the three branches of 
the Federal Government. 

The following timely editorial appear- 
ing in the May 10, 1954, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal aptly contrasts the differ- 
ence between the dictatorial tactics of 
the Roosevelt-Truman regimes and the 
effort being made by President Eisen- 
hower to recognize Congress as a part- 
ner in Government entitled to exercise 
its constitutionally ordained powers. 

The editorial follows: 

DICTATORSHIP on PARTNERSHIP 


On Friday evening Secretary of State 
Dulles, speaking for President Eisenhower, 
said that in making commitments “which 
might involve the use of armed force, the 
Congress is a full partner. Only the Con- 
grees can declare war.” 

On Saturday evening former President 
Harry Truman said that the expansion of 
congressional power “raises the threat of a 
legislative dictatorship, and that's the worst 
dictatorship in the world.” 

Mr. Truman continued: “Our Government 
cannot function properly unless the Presi- 
dent is master in his own house and unless 
the executive departments and agencies of 
the Government, including the Armed Forces, 
are responsible only to the President.” 

Between these two views of the Presidency 
lies a wide gulf. And the difference between 
these two views explains much of the differ- 
ence between the administration of President 
Eisenhower and the administrations of the 
preceding 20 years. 

Presidents Truman and Roosevelt thought 
they should be able to do as they pleased, 
and any cavils from Congress or the courts 
were unwarranted interference. Mr. Roose- 
velt tried to remake the Supreme Court to 
his own liking. Mr. Truman, when he seized 
the steel industry at home and when he went 
to war in Korea, preferred to ignore the 
Congress. 

President Eisenhower, not merely in this 
matter of Indochina but in every aspect of 
his legislative program as well, has preferred 
to recognize Congress as a full partner in 
the task of governing. This is a view which 
the American public ought not only to under- 
stand but to welcome. 

There is an easy attraction in the Truman 
view, not only for Presidents themselves but 
also for the people. Governments can al- 
ways act with more dramatic decisiveness at 
the will of one man than when many minds 
must be brought together to a decision. 
Dictatorships, like those of Hitler and Stalin, 
do indeed seem to move with more purpose- 
fulness. 

But it is with good reason our President 
was never given such broad powers, and it 
is not comforting that they have been seized. 
For they were seized, as Mr. Truman himself 
says; they are not found in article II of the 
Constitution. These powers not written into 
the Constitution, as he also says, “are the 
powers which no President can pass on to 
his successor. They go only to him who can 
take and use them.” 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman took all 
they could, and there are many people who 
think they used their powers well. These 
people doubtless think it is wise to prevent 
Congress from having any check upon the 
White House, from investigating the actions 
of the executive departments, from exercis- 
ing any control over the Armed Forces. 
They reason thus because the Presidents 
have wanted to do what they wanted done 
while Congress has often opposed their plans. 
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Yet even these very same people ought to 
consider what would happen if some Presi- 
dent successfully took all these powers and 
used them in ways which they did not like. 
A President free from the restraints of Con- 
gress would be free to use his power how- 
ever he chose. 

The Eisenhower view, as expressed by him- 
self and Secretary Dulles, Is a novel one for 
this generation, But it is not an encroach- 
ment upon the just powers of the Presi- 
dency nor does it pose the threat of a legis- 
lative dictatorship—an absurd phrase on the 
face of it. It is rather a return to the aware- 
ness that only through a true partnership of 
the executive and the elected legislature can 
we reach decisions that will merit the sup- 
port of the whole country while preserving 
the people's control over their own destiny. 


(a 


The Langer-Bryson Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I call to the 
attention of the chairman and members 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee that I have received in the 
last several weeks from churches, church 
organizations, civic clubs, and individ- 
uals from all walks of life a total of 226 
personal letters and 68 petitions bearing 
the signatures of 1,889 constituents urg- 
ing the passage of H. R. 1227 and S. 
3294, popularly known as the Bryson 
bill and the Langer bill, respectively. 

Of course, the House will not have an 
opportunity to pass upon the Langer bill 
until the Senate, where it was intro- 
duced, has acted upon it. However, it is 
similar in content and purpose to the 
Bryson bill which has been referred to 
your committee, with the provisions of 
which each Member of this House is or 
should be, familiar. For the sake of 
clarity, however, I herewith quote the 
language of the Bryson bill in its 
entirety: 


Be it enacted, ete., That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any distiller, brewer, vintner, manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, or retailer or for the 
agent, broker, or factor of any of them, en- 
gaged in the sale of alcoholic beverages to 
cause to be transported in the mails or 
otherwise from any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia to any other State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia any 
newspaper, periodical, newsreel, photo- 
graphic film, or record for mechanical re- 
production advertising alcoholic beyerages 
or containing the solicitation of an order 
for alcoholic beverages. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any pub- 
lisher or for the agent of any publisher to 
cause to be transported in the mails or other- 
wise from any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to any other State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia any 
newspaper, periodical, newsreel, photo- 
graphic film, or record for mechanical re- 
production advertising alcoholic beverages 
or containing the solicitation of an order 
for alcoholic beverages. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier or for any private carrier for hire 
to transport from any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia to any other Staté 
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or Territory or the District of Columbia any 
newspaper, periodical, newsreel, photo- 
graphic film, or record for mechanical repro- 
duction advertising alcoholic beverages or 
containing the solicitation of any order for 
alcoholic beverages. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful to broadcast by 
means of any radio station for which a 
license is required by any law of the United 
States, or for any person operating any such 
station, to permit the broadcasting of any 
advertisement of alcoholic beverages or the 
solicitation of an order for alcoholic 
beverages. 

Src. 5. No letter, postal card, circular, or 
pamphlet of any kind containing any adver- 
tisement of alcoholic beverages or a solicita- 
tion of an order for alcoholic beverages shall 
be deposited in or carried by the mails of the 
United States, or be delivered by any post- 
master or letter carrier, when addressed or 
directed to any place in any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, at which it is by the law in force 
in the State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia at the time unlawful to advertise 
or solicit orders for such beverages. 

Sec. 6. When applied to any advertisement 
or solicitation of an order, the term alco- 
holic beverages,” as used in this act, shall 
be construed to include any spirituous, vin- 
ous, malted, or other fermented liquor, or any 
compound containing any spirituous, vinous, 
malted, or other fermented liquor fit to use 
for beverage purposes as defined by the law 
of the State or Territory or District of Colum- 
bia into which such advertisement or solicita- 
tion of an order may be transported. The 
Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to issue annual bulletins or notices 
giving the names of the States in which it is 
unlawful to advertise or solicit orders for 
alcoholic beverages. 

Sec. 7. Any person knowingly violating any 
of the provisions of this act shall be fined not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000 or im- 
prisonment not less than 6 months nor more 
than 1 year, or both; and for any subsequent 
Offense shall be imprisoned not less than 1 
year. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been much dis- 
turbed by the growing liquor problem in 
our great Nation. Last year while the 
Congress was in recess, I was shocked to 
learn of the Defense Department direc- 
tive legalizing the sale of bottle liquor 
on military posts. On November 24, 
1953, in a speech before a joint meeting 
of the Williamson Road Lions Club and 
the Villa Heights Lions Club in Roanoke, 
Va., I made the following remarks: 

Personally and as a representative of my 
people, I indignantly protest the outrageous 
action of the Pentagon bureaucrats in legal- 
izing the bottle sale of liquor on military 
posts, While Congress was in session, I did 
everything in my power to help block it, and 
when Congress reconvenes in January, I in- 
tend to redouble my efforts to have this in- 
sane action rescinded. 

No one offers any sound reason to justify 
it. The only excuse advanced is that our 
servicemen can buy all of the liquor they 
want off the post anyway. This is a foolish 
argument. The boys can buy all of the nar- 
cotics they want off the post, too, but that 
would not justify their sale on the posts. 
Instead of making it easier, the military au- 
thorities should be striving to make it harder 
for our fighting men to obtain intoxicating 
beverages. The great bulk of our service 
personnel are in their young, habit-forming 
years. They are away from home, lonely, out 
of touch with thelr parents, neighbors, and 
churches. Often they are restricted to their 
bases for weeks at a time, and with a Hquor 
store next door to the PX, the pastime of 
their off-duty hours soon would be a dor- 
mitory cocktail party. 
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Entirely aside from the moral issue in- 
volved is the issue of States rights. Many 
States, like Virginia, maintain strict super- 
vision and control over the sale of liquor. 
They own and operate the retail outlets and 
make the laws with respect to buyers, price, 
resale, storage, et cetera. This new regula- 
tion would completely thwart our laws in 
Virginia. Sales to minors could be made on 
the Federal posts in utter disregard of Vir- 
ginia law. The liquor, which would be 
bought direct from the distillers, would es- 
cape State taxation in many cases. More- 
over, this cheap liquor would be an open 
invitation to bootlegging. 


I am pleased to say that after Con- 
gress reconvened in January 1954, this 
scandalous directive was countermand- 
ed, for which all thoughtful Americans, 
and more particularly those parents who 
have or later may have a son or daugh- 
er in the Armed Forces, should be grate- 

ul. 

An aroused American public, Mr. 
Speaker, is the most powerful force on 
earth. These letters and petitions, I 
submit, demonstrate the development of 
a strong ground swell of public ire and 
fire which has long been smoldering in 
unvocal breasts awaiting only the spark 
which will ignite it into the unquench- 
able flame of united action. More par- 
ticularly in this dark hour of national 
and international tension and crisis, the 
security of our Nation depends upon the 
sobriety of our people. This is especially 
true of the young people who follow in 
our train. We who mold the environ- 
ment in which they are raised hold in 
our hands the seeds of their destiny. Let 
us be careful to sow good seeds and we 
may be certain that they will fall in 
fertile ground. 2 

But whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea. (Matthew 18: 6.) 


In the name of those who have so 
courageously written these letters and 
signed these petitions, I call upon this 
great committee to take this bill out of 
its pigeonhole, hold hearings and report 
it favorably to the floor where all of the 
representatives of all of the American 
people may work the composite will of 
the House upon it, 


Lay Off, Mr. President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Iin- 
sert herewith an editorial from the Ros- 
lyn News, of Roslyn, N. Y., one of the 
outstanding weeklies in my congres- 
sional district. This editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Roslyn News on Friday, 
May 14, 1954, is concise and to the point. 
It shows real grassroots opinion. These 
weeklies are seldom given any credit for 
the wonderful job they do and I am 
happy to give some recognition, which 
they rightfully deserve: 
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Lay Orr, Mn. PRESIDENT 

Were we in the position of close adviser 
to President Eisenhower, we would council 
him to steer clear of ex-President Truman's 
advice that he extend the powers of the 
Presidency by saying No“ to the congres- 
sional powers of inquiry into communism in 
our Goyernment. Mr, Truman’s famous 
extensions of executive powers were his at- 
tempt to seize the steel companies and his 
starting the Korean war without the con- 
sent of Congress. On communism in the 
executive offices his extension of. power was 
to ignore the peril as a “red herring.” The 
combination of these extensions was one 
main reason for his defeat. 

No, Mr. President; Just lay off Mr. Truman. 
The country has overwhelmingly rejected 
him as an American adviser. 


The Current Debate on Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the address made by Mr. John S. Cole- 
man, president of the Burroughs Corp., 
before the Delta Council annual meeting 
at Cleveland, Miss.: 

TEE CURRENT Draate ON Trap Policy 

(Address by John S. Coleman) 


Mr. President, Governor White, ladies, and 
gentlemen, Congressman SMITH has been 
very generous to me in his words of intro- 
duction. But I would like to take this op- 
portunity to say a word about him and to 
congratulate the Congressman and Senator 
EASTLAND on their fine records in the Con- 
gress. In their consistent support of the re- 
ciprocal trade act, they have given great 
encouragement to all who have worked for 
more liberal trade policies. And, perhaps a 
Michigander may be permitted to take note 
of their part in the final passage of that 
measure vital to the further development of 
the middlewest—the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill. By their votes in Congress, Senator 
EASTLAND and Con, Smrrze have well 
served both the State of Mississippi and the 
Nation. 

I am delighted to be in Mississippi and 
to have the privilege of participating in the 
annual meeting of the Delta Council. For 
those of us who come from beyond the State, 
the pleasure is twofold. There is, first, the 
opportunity to participate in a meeting with 
the unique tradition of national affairs. 
There is also, however, the opportunity of - 
seeing the remarkable growth of this State. 
This is an area of change. Long famous as 
an agricultural region, it is now being trans- 
formed by industrial development. As the 
1952-1953 report of the Delta Council 
points out, over $200 million has been in- 
vested in industrial plants within Mississippi 
since the end of World War II. And, un- 
doubtedly, this is just a beginning. Missis- 
sippi is thus in a state of transition, bal- 
ancing agriculture with industry, growing 
in strength, and responding creatively to 


This vigorous spirit has long been reflected 
in these meetings. The Nation has come to 
expect from them constructive contributions 
to the discussion of public issues. And a 
speaker who is honored by your invitation 
cannot but be challenged by the high stand- 
ards his ecessors have set. I find, how- 
ever, that challenge somewhat disturbing. 
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For my subject hardly lends itself to new 
and original thought, The arguments on 
trade policy have been aired for a hundred 

and more, And there is not a major 
idea put forward in the current debate which 
cannot be found in pamphlets and speeches 
in the days when Cobden and Bright were 
arguing in England for repeal of the corn 
laws. 

I have then no new discoveries to offer. 
At the same time I would not wish to go over 
old familiar ground, parading again argu- 
ments which have so often been heard. And, 
indeed, it is not necessary. There is hardly 
a reputable economist who does not reject 
the idea that a nation prospers by shutting 
off foreign goods. Equally there is hardly a 
student of this problem who does not affirm 
the advantages of the freest possible ex- 
change of goods and services across our bor- 
ders, Here in Mississippi you need no proof 
of this. I would hesitate before reading a 
lesson in trade to those who are growing 
cotton for the markets of the world. But 
there is something else I can do this after- 
noon. To men who have such a great stake 
in the outcome I can, as one participant, 
report on the current debate on trade policy. 
And that is what I propose to do in the time 
allotted to me. 

About a year ago at a time when the poli- 
cies of the new administration were still in 
process of formation a bill was promoted in 
the House of Representatives which would 
have restricted severely the imports into the 
United States of residual fuel oil, crude 
petroleum, and other items. In addition, by 
the conditions it imposed it would have 
made very difficult further tariff reductions 
of any kind. The effect of that bill on im- 
ports, both immediately and potentially, 
would have been severe. By consequence, 
many exporters would have found their for- 
eign markets restricted, for to the extent that 
their customers abroad could no longer earn 
dollars by selling their products here, Amer- 
ican exports would have been reduced. But 
this was not the most serious aspect of this 
bill. Its dangers were more fully evident 
when the thinking it represented was set 

t the new international responsibili- 
ties of the United States. 

At the very time when the United States 
was undertaking to draw the free world to- 
gether in unity of purpose against Soviet 

n, the Congress almost gave its ap- 
proval to a bill of economic isolationism. 
There is no doubt where the support for this 
measure came. It came not just from the 
men who sponsored it in the Congress, Be- 
hind them were a number of business groups 
which would benefit from the restrictions 
the bill proposed. It was clear then that if 
other businessmen, and they are the ma- 
jority, did not arouse themselves, the issue 
would go by default, and businessmen in 
general would be blamed for the application 
of policies contrary to the economic inter- 
ests of the great mass of our people. And 
that, gentlemen, was the genesis of the com- 
mittee for a national trade policy, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman. 

In the past few months the debate has 
gone forward at times with some heat, And 
at times some of our friends have urged us 
to answer heated charges with equally strong 
retorts. I hope, however, and I believe that 
we have avoided this temptation. We are 
not interested in whipping up a controversy 
among the businessmen of this country. On 
both sides of this trade Issue are men sin- 
cere in their views who are presenting, as 
is their right; those views to the Nation. 
Never before, perhaps, have businessmen 
given so much time to the discussion of 
public issues and this, I believe, is a healthy 
state of affairs. Responsibility for partici- 
pation in national affairs cannot be delegated 
by any citizen, least of all by those who 
play such a large part in the management of 
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the economic resources of the Nation. 
Whatever views are expressed, whatever the 
outcome of the debate, I welcome business 
participation in the process of national 
decision. 

But what will be the outcome of this de- 
bate? Much has happened in the past year. 
The voices which have always argued for 
greater protection are now balanced by other 
voices. And the old arguments no longer 
circulate freely without contradiction. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the major development 
has been the report of the Randall Com- 
mission. I believe this document will come 
to be regarded as a watershed in the devel- 
opment of United States foreign economic 
policy. There have been other reports and 
their conclusions undoubtedly go further in 
the right direction. It was not, however, 
Mr. Randall's purpose to write a document 
which would restate conclusions economi- 
cally sound but politically impractical. His 
purpose was in a sense less ambitious, 
though in another sense more difficult. He 
wished to find an enlightened policy on 
which the great majority of Americans 
might agree. 

Before the Randall Commission began its 
deliberations, the President said to its mem- 
bers, “I commend to you an attitude both 
realistic and bold. Above all, I urge you 
to follow one guiding principle; what is best 
in the national interest.” And it was in 
this spirit that the Commission worked. 
The President committed the problem of 
trade policy to the process of democratic 
decision, He had faith that a cross-section 
of Americans could reach agreement on what 
was in the national interest. His faith 
proved justified. Much publicity has been 
given to the dissenting voices in the Com- 
mission’s report. But this is to miss its 
significance. The dissents were not the 
story; the real story was in the wide area 
of agreement. Despite originally confilcting 
points of view, the Commission was able to 
formulate a series of practical recommenda- 
tions on the central issues. 

As you know, the Commission recom- 
mended the President's power to negotiate 
trade agreements under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act should be extended for not less 
than 3 years. They recommended, too, that 
the President be given additional power to 
cut tariffs a total of 15 percent during those 
3 years. They recommended the waiving of 
the Buy American requirements on Federal 
purchases where bidders from other nations 
treat our bidders on an equal basis with their 
own nationals, And they urged that further 
steps be taken toward the simplification of 
customs procedures. These and other rec- 
ommendations made by the Randall Com- 
mission have now been made a part of the 
policy of the administration. 

The impelling reasons for a liberal trade 
policy have been set down by the President 
in his message to Congress. For our own 
economic growth we must have continuously 
expanding world markets; for our security 
we require that our allies become econom- 
ically strong. Expanding trade is the only 
adequate solution for these two pressing 
problems confronting our country.” Thus, 
our own domestic interest and the interest 
we have abroad in the solidarity of the free 
world—both these factors point to the neces- 
sity of a higher level of international trade. 
And what is the alternative? It is a reduc- 
tion of exports. Economic aid has been cut, 
as indeed it should. And eventually mili- 
tary ald will also be cut. When those dol- 

«lars are no longer available to our friends 
they have no alternative but to reduce their 
purchases from us. Trade is important for 
our allies; it is also important for us. Con- 
ceived as a whole, the President's program 
consists of four major parts and each re- 
quires the other: Aid, which we wish to cur- 
tail; investment, which we wish to encour- 
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age; convertibility, which we wish to facili- 
tate; and trade, which we wish to expand. 

Against this program some objecting voices 
are being raised. The United States, it is 
said, for example, has had a protective sys- 
tem. The United States has a high standard 
of living. Therefore, the high standard of 
living is due to trade barriers. Not this con- 
clusion, however, but precisely the opposite 
must be drawn from our American system. 
Not the existence but the absence of restric- 
tions has been the source of our strength. 
Our high standard of living is due not to 
protection. It is due to the fact that we 
have rich resources within a continental 
area through the length and breadth of 
which free trade is practiced. 

Again it is said many industries will be 
injured, that there will be widespread un- 
employment: The Randall Commission’s 
staff papers, however, show that the possi- 
bility of unemployment is greatly exagger- 
ated. Moreover, if injury is an argument 
for a tariff, injury is also an argument 
against a tariff. The question is, who is to 
be injured—the protected industry or the 
export industry. I need not remind this 
audience that one-third of our wheat, 40 
percent of our cotton and rice, and one- 
fourth of our tobacco have been exported in 
recent years. Over 4 million American work- 
ers directly depend on international trade 
for employment. If injury be the issue, 
then, by the fact that they employ more 
workers, the export industries may claim 
prior consideration. Indeed, on this point 
it is not difficult to show that these indus- 
tries are in fact the highest in the American 
scale, highest in productivity, highest in 
wages, and highest in number of employees. 
These are the industries, in short, whose 
expansion will contribute most to a rising 
standard of living for all Americans, 

Yet me make it clear that those who are 
proposing freer trade are not free traders. 
We are not proposing drastic changes. We 
are only arguing for a continuation of a 
trend which has proceeded for over 20 years. 
Certainly, some adjustments will have to be 
made, But is this new for America? On the 
contrary, change is at the root of our dynam- 
ic way of life. If we had sought to avoid 
adjustments or even dislocations, we would 
have had neither automobiles, nor television, 
nor air travel, nor any new product oF 
service which has displaced another in the 
market. And by the same token, in order to 
protect northern interests, we would seek 
to prevent industry from moving to the 
South where so much opportunity for devel- 
opment awaits enterprising Americans. But, 
if we will not run the risks of change, neither 
will we reap its rewards. 

Around us we are hearing voices of fear, 
fear of depression, fear of change, doubt as to 
our business ingenuity. Great and growing 
industries speak nervously of competition. 
And advocates of the American way see no 
incongruity in seeking shelter from their 
Government. Is this, we may well ask our- 
selves, the country of free enterprise? Do the 
American people belleve in individual initia- 
tive? Are we who have preached the gospel 
of competition for so many years now to re- 
veal ourselves as hypocrites? God knows, we 
cannot expect the world to follow us unless 
we first lead. As a businessman and as a 
citizen I reject any effort to limit the hori- 
zons of American enterprise to our own 
shores. I reject the view that presents our 
economy as strong enough for the Imitation 
of the world, but too weak to meet the world’s 
competition. 

But what, it may be asked, of our defense 
needs? It is often argued that we must 
maintain some industries or skills as a part 
of our military potential. And who can deny 
the truth of this argument? The question is, 
however, what industries are vital to defense. 
what products of those industries are vital. 
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What skills and in what degree? No one 
Would recommend a trade program, least of 
all a former commanding general, which 
Would fail to take into account matters 
essential to the safety of the Republic. But 
Who is to determine these highly technical 
Points? Surely not the interested parties. 
By all means let us do everything essential 
to our defense, but the National Security 
Council, or some such agency, not the or- 
ganizations who will benefit, is the appro- 
Priate body to determine our military needs. 

It may be that we must assist some indus- 
tries to stay in business a part of our defense 
structures. But, is.the tariff the best way to 
assist them? ‘The tariff is nothing more or 
less than a sales tax paid by the consumer 
through the retailer. In this way an invisible 
Subsidy is paid by the consumer to particu- 
lar industries. But for this subsidy no ac- 
counting is required and no specific perform- 
ance, If it is agreed that certain industries 
must be assisted, then I submit that the citi- 
Zen has the right to know just how much 
that assistance is costing him and what he 
is getting for his money. If assistance is to 
be given, then let it be a direct and visible 
subsidy rather than a hidden sales tax in the 
Torm of a tariff. 

This defense argument has, however, an- 
Other side. The central of our for- 
eign-trade policy is to build a community of 
democratic nations. We need strong allies, 
able to support adequate defense forces, with 
Progressive, viable economies, and, above all, 
able to counteract the internal threat of 
Communism by the decisive arguments of 
Tising standards of living. Yet the econo- 
mies of our allies are, in many cases, still 
Only precariously balanced. They have made 
Progress, but their situation still remains 
unsatisfactory. It is clear they would find 
it difficult to meet either a significant reces- 
sion here, or the new burdens that would 
arise from a graver international crisis. No 
One believes that the further removal of 
American trade restrictions would be a 
Panacea for all their ills. Such a policy 
would permit them, however, to earn more 
doliars. It would do something to strengthen 
their economies and thus their ability to 
contribute to the common cause of the free 
World, 

The great debate of our generation has 
been between those who affirmed and those 
Who denied the need for positive American 
action in building a community of free na- 
tions. The outcome of that debate is no 
longer in. doubt. The Atlantic community 
exists. And the test of its existence Is the 
Way in which we act, Our troops in Great 
Britain and on the continent, our ships in the 
Mediterranean, our air bases in North Africa, 
are proof enough that the affairs of the 
United States and Europe are inextricably 
joined. The people of Western Europe recog- 
nize that they live in our shadow, But the 
Corollary is also true. Two world wars and 
the contemporary struggle with the Soviet 
Union have taught us that we live in 
the shadow of European events. They 
have taught us that security is indivisible 
and that in strengthening our allies we 
Strengthen ourselves. We know these things, 
and militarily we are acting on this knowl- 
edge, Surely it is only common sense to 
Pursue economic policies which also reflect 
dur common destiny. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, there the 
issue stands. The President has sent his 
legislative recommendations to the Congress. 
We elected this man to the heavy responsi- 
_ bilities of the Presidency. We placed upon 
him staggering burdens. However we voted, 
Whatever our party, he now asks for our 
assistance in implementing his trade pro- 
Eram. He has asked for our support, and 
I believe he deserves it. The matter is now 
before our Congressmen, but they can speak 
Tor you only if you will tell them where 
you stand. 
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Is Doubt the Enemy a Graduate Faces? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Is Doubt the Enemy a Graduate 
Faces?” which appeared in the May 14, 
1954, issue of the Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Ky. 

We know that the young hopefuls 
graduating from the state schools of the 
Soviet Union are in every respect grad- 
uating. This is no commencement for 
these young people but the culmination 
of a period of incubation and training to 
fit them into the mold of the Communist 
world. They are finished products and 
a blueprint has been made of their lives 
for them. They have no decisions to 
make and their highest ambition can 
only be utter and absolute conformity. 
All instruments of public opinion such as 
music, education, and the movies are un- 
der government direction and control. 
They have no bill of rights guarantee- 
ing to them their right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Only God 
can help any of them who try to enlarge 
or break the mold by expressing any new 
or anti-Communist thought whether it 
is tried through teaching, the press, or 
any of the arts. 

The thousands of young Americans 
graduating from our schools and colleges 
would under no circumstances trade the 
uncertainty of their future careers for 
the deadly certainty that awaits their 
young contemporaries in the Soviet 
Union. Here we have a liberal Consti- 
tution and a Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
to our young people their right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Our young people should have no fear of 
ideas and realize that our Founding 
Fathers made freedom to think, to 
speak, to exchange ideas the very core of 
our Bill of Rights and the basis of the 
Government of the Republic. They 
should have no fear of being classed as 
liberals and should not be accused of be- 
ing Communists just because they are 
concerned about our liberties, oppose re- 
ligious prejudice, work for more effective 
labor unions or cultural exchange with 
foreign countries.. They should under- 
stand fear of communism is causing us 
to confuse treason with dissent, and that 
it is leading us to abhor deviation of any 
kind. Regardless of the fact that a great 
many of our leaders are being frightened 
into reluctant conformity, our young 
graduates should take a stand for the 
rights of the unregimented mind not 
only for a desire for knowledge but for 
liberty of thought and speech as a right 
on which every person should be able to 
depend. We as Members of Congress, 
our schools, our courts, the press, our 
churches should be ever vigilant and 
assume the task of eliminating ignor- 
ance, thereby granting unto our young 
graduates proper conditions for the free 
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movement of life, thought, speech, and 
a true affection for our country and its 
institutions, 

I include at this point in the Recorp 
the editorial: 

Is DOUBT THE Enemy A GRADUATE Faces? 

Many thousands of young Americans will 
soon be graduating from school or college. 
With appropriate oratory, they will be 
oe upon the often troubled seas of 

e. 

At this same time of year, other thousands 
of young hopefuls will get their diplomas 
from the state schools of the Soviet Union, 
but they will emerge into no world of per- 
sonal doubt. Their jobs and future careers 
will be assigned to them by the state. 

Such assignments leave nothing to the 
choice of the individual. An official com- 
mittee makes all the decisions. Each young 
man or woman is directed to the area and 
the job where his training can be most use- 
ful to the state. This may mean the assign- 
ment of a Moscow youth to a village in far 
Siberia. Only the lucky few are allowed to 
stay with their families in their own home 
towns. 

As a proof that human nature still func- 
tions under even the tightest of Soviet con- 
trols, there is a crop of scandals about this 
time every year. The newspapers report 
with shocked disapproval that certain par- 
ents have tried to get special consideration 
for their children. 

It is a criminal act to question the com- 
mittee’s decision. It is also a criminal act 
for any worker to leave his job at any time 
without official permission. Thus the young 
graduate’s assignment is likely to be a sen- 
tence for life. 

Some young Americans may feel that they 
are stepping out of the shelter of the class- 
room into a very uncertain world. Some 
may feel, perhaps, that life owes them a liy- 
ing, and a pretty good one at that. It would 
be a rare American graduate, however, who 
would trade the uncertainty of his future 
career for the deadly certainty that awaits 
— young contemporaries in the Soviet 

on. 


Our Congressman-Author 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the House ought to be apprised of 
the fact that we have a famous 
Congressman-author in our midst and 
I refer to our colleague, the Honorable 
Frank E. SmITH, of Mississippi, who re- 
cently has written a book entitled “The 
Yazoo River,” which has received very 
favorable reviews, one of which is by Mr. 
Lewis Gannett in the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 11, 1954, and I insert it 
herewith. 

Belated congratulations are due to Mr. 
SmirH. May he always be as successful. 
The review follows: 

Book Review 
(By Lewis Gannett) 
THE YAZOO RIVER, BY FRANK E. SMITH; 
RINEHART, 362 PAGES, $4 

The Yazoo is the 47th volume in the 
Rivers of America series, and it is written by 
a Congressman—two items which must es- 
tablish some kind of record. The Congress- 
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man, as you might expect, is an easy story- 
teller; but he is no romantic. His picture 
of his delta country is sternly realistic, pri- 
marily concerned with high water and levees, 
schools and hospitals, mechanical cotton 
pickers and tractors. 

Delta country 


When Mizsissippians talk about the delta 
country, they usually leave Yankees con- 
fused, Delta to them does not mean the 
swampy region below New Orleans but the 
Yazoo delta, the region which David Cohn 
once defined as beginning in the lobby of the 
Peabody Hotel at Memphis and ending on 
Catfish Row in Vicksburg. It’s an area with 
soil so rich that they used to say, Mr, SMITH 
tells us, that a man planting corn had to 
step lively so that the shoots wouldn't tear 
his pants. It was timbered swamp terrl- 
tory, known as the wilderness until after 
the Civil War; the delta is a postbellum, 
cotton-boom phrase. 

It is rich literary and political territory, 
too. William Faulkner lives in a county 
bounded by two of the Yazoo’s tributaries, 
one of which used to be called the Yockin- 
apatapha, which Is interesting for those who 
try to bound the imaginary Yoknapatawpha 
County of Mr. Faulkner’s novels. Stark 
Young was born on another Yazoo tributary, 
though the country he romanticized in So 
Red the Rose was down south near Natchez, 
The delta didn't have many stately man- 
sions; it couldn't, because of its periodic 
high waters. But from its dog-trot cabins 
and homes came such characters as the great 
Senator John Sharp Williams and the rant- 
ing Vardaman, as Casey Jones of ballad fame 
and W. C. Handy, the Negro bandmaster who 
made the blues famous—and Congressman- 
author FRANK E. SMITH. 

The storied past 


One of the statellest delta mansions is Mal- 
maison, built for Greenwood Leflore, the last 
Choctaw chieftain, in 1854, and still the 
showplace of the Greenwood region. Leflore 
had negotiated the treaty which ended the 
Choctaw empire in Mississippi, and sworn an 
oath of allegiance to the United States. He 
had prospered as a cotton-grower and sat in 
the State Senate. When the War Between 
the States came, he refused to recognize se- 
cession, and such was his prestige that he sat 
the war out at Malmaison, never permitting 
Confederate money to be brought into his 
home. When a Confederate general sent his 
orderly to ask for lodging, Leflore replied: 
“Tell the general that I will entertain him as 
an esteemed old friend, but, it must be un- 
derstood, not as a Confederate soldier.” 

John Sharp Williams, “the last of the 
planter-statesmen,” is another of Mr. SMITH'S 
heroes. He was famous alike for his wit, his 
devotion to the League of Nations, and his 
alcoholic content. Senator Heflin, of Ala- 
bama, once challenged Williams in a sena- 
torlal debate. “At any rate,” said Heflin, “I 
always come into the Senate Chamber in full 

on of my faculties.” “What differ- 
ence does that make?” retorted the proud old 
Senator from Mississippi. 


Dramatic present 


But Congressman Satrn’s chief interest 18 
in the changing basis of life in the delta, 
especially the recent and coming changes. 
‘The delta used to be the classic share-cropper, 
hookworm, and malaria region. Never have I 
read a clearer exposition of the growth and 
decline of sharecropping than this book 
offers. As for malaria, Mr. Smith notes: 
65,271 cases, and 477 deaths in 1920; 9 cases, 
no deaths in 1951. It’s gone. So, almost, is 
venereal disease. 

When the Rust brothers demonstrated 
their mechanical cotton-picker, in the delta, 
in 1933, there was alarm lest it “displace 
labor” and create a new landless proletariat. 
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The delta farms have a shortage of labor to- 
day, Mr. Smrrx tells us, and he tells us why. 
They still haven’t altogether solved high wa- 
ter, but they are diversifying crops, planting 
rice instead of cotton, grazing cows; in some 
erstwhile flood areas, they are actually pump- 
ing water for irrigation? And it was the 
white planters of the delta council who sold 
the State legislature on the need for a new 
Negro college, 

Farmers-owners don't want illiterate hoe- 
hands any more, we learn; they need trained 
men to operate their tractors, That is why, 
as Mr. SmtrH sees it, the delta didn't need to 
be prodded by the United States Supreme 
Court to wake up to the need for Negro edu- 
cation. There may be chapters of the story 
that he misses, but there is an up-and-com- 
ing, look-into-the-future note about his pic- 
ture of a Southern region that is different 
from most of the “river” books and from the 
traditions of legislative oratory. 


Decline in Stocks of Dairy Products During 
Month of April 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


* OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
released figures on purchases and sales 
of dairy products for the month of April 
1954, which show an encouraging drop 
in stocks on hand. 


1953-54 


Apr. 1, 1953-Mar. 31, 1954)... 
1954-55 


urchases: 
1082-53 (Apr: 1, 1952-Mar. 31, 1953) 
Apr. 1, 1954—A pr. 30, 1050 


pA EE DNAN EEE E SE 


Uses: 
Commercial salos. 


1 Other uses Include butter salvage sale, cocon butter substitute 
conversion of butter into butter oll fur U. N., and nonfat dry milk 


Following are the purchases of dairy prod- 
ucts by months under the dairy price-sup- 
port program during the 1953-54 marketing 
year which ended on March 31, 1954: 


Pounds Pounds 
April 1953. ..---| 25, 155, 27, 123, 489 | 40, 214, 600 
MAY. clean 35, 104,647 | 74, 272, 345 
June... owe 40, 827, 6000 84, 440, 119 
July 42, 500,982 | 67, 374, 
Au 30, 273,004 | 47, 261,979 
24, 072, 068 | 34, 539, 783 
7, 287,300 | 20, 412, 282 
4,470,334 | 17, 106, 363 
6, 903,727 | 36, 583, 631 
Janusry 22, 668,825 | 52, 810, 242 
Y: 33, 222, 584 | 55,341,774 
188, 796, 083 | 132, 295, 452 
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It will be remembered that the sup- 
port level on dairy products under ex- 
isting law is required to reflect changes 
in supply. A continuation of the trend 
here indicated would suggest eventual 
improvement in prices. 


Believing that the figures are of para- 
mount interest to the entire dairy indus- 
try, I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement by the Department of Agricul- 
ture printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 11, 1954. 

Purchases during April 1954 amounted to 
14,834,214 pounds of butter, 9,818,054 pounds 
of cheddar cheese, and 41,601,764 pounds of 
nonfat dry milk. In April 1953, purchases 
amounted to 25,155,588 pounds of butter, 
27,123,489 pounds of cheese, and 46,214,600 
pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

Commercial sales of cheese and butter. 
particularly of cheese, were very heavy in 
April 1954. These sales amounted to 93,430,- 
569 pounds of cheese and 6,276,134 pounds 
of butter, Other uses accounted for 7,521,126 
pounds of butter, 6,755,793 pounds of cheese, 
and 48,135,822 pounds of nonfat dry milk 
leaving the USDA inventory. These latter 
uses were largely section. 32 distribution for 
school-lunch use and to other domestic out- 
lets, section 416 donations chiefly for human 
feeding abroad, and noncommercial export 
sales for welfare feeding. 

Following are purchases and uses through 
April under the 1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55 
dairy-support programs and estimated quan- 
tities on hand April 1, 1954: 


22, 
1, 918, 410 


173, 741, 085 
364, 824, 031 


buttor sales to the Veterans’ Administrations 
cs for animal feed and donations for research. 


A British Appraisal of Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled The Americans: A British 
Appraisal,” published in the Manchester 
(England) Guardian, and recently re- 
printed in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald. I particularly commend 
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this editorial to the attention of Sena- 
tors, because I believe they will derive 
Some satisfaction from the point of view 
of our friends in Great Britain. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe AMERICANS: A BRITISH APPRAISAL 


There is a story of the American Senator 
Who had been dozing before a rolicall vote, 
and when his name was called he stood up 
and shouted in a clear voice, “Not guilty.” 
Perhaps some of the Senators have a good 
deal on their consciences: They certainly 
should haye. But may they (and their con- 
stituents) not have legitimate ground for 
feeling that all America’s hard work in the 
interests of the outside world earns her little 
or no appreciation? 

May they not ask themselves whether it 18 
really worth trying to help foreigners thou- 
Sands of miles away when all they get in 
return is a hearty kicking? One wonders— 
especially when one sees figures such as the 
News Chronicle provided in last week's 
Gallup poll. They show that 40 percent of 
the people answering in Britain disapproved 
Of the role now being played by the United 
States in world affairs, 37 percent approved, 
and 23 percent were uncertain. 

If one thinks in broad terms of the role 
Played by the United States in world affairs 
since the war three things stand out. 

First, the United States has done more 
than any other country to guarantee peace in 
the world. Secondly, America remains the 
foremost country in the world, whose ideal, 
in the words of its own Constitution, is to 
“promote the general welfare and secure-the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity.”" Thirdly, the United States has 
done more than any country in the world to 

lp others and secure thelr health, pros- 
Perity, and welfare. 

Proof of the first point lies in American 

lp which saved Greece from falling to re- 
bellion, in the swift reaction to the Berlin 
blockade and the saving of that city from 

strangled by Communist pressure, in 
the guaranty given through the North At- 
lantic Treaty to Western Europe and the 
backing of that guaranty with the troops 
and aircraft now stationed in Europe, and in 
the American resistance to aggression in 
Korea. 

The list is dull through familiarity. But 
is it not sometimes forgotten? And do we 
not sometimes too easily assume that be- 
Cause the United States did these things she 
Was bound to do them anyway? The as- 
sumption is false. It would have been easy 
for all the Kennicotts to retire to their 
Sopher prairies, as they did after the First 
World War, and there forget about all the 
torments and troubles in the distant con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia, Or it would 
have been easy for America to take the 
MacArthur line, and go it alone. But she 
did neither of these things. She has sought 
Conscientiously—if at times rather impa- 
tiently—to do her duty in the world and to 
Stand by her friends and allies. 

If they forget it they will do so at their 
own There is a real risk that the 
apathy, ingratitude, and unthinking criti- 
cism of other countries will turn Americans 
inward again upon themselves. They are 
disillusioned because so often the presence 
Sf American troops in Germany and France 
and other foreign places is treated as if it 
Were solely a policy of American self-interest, 

They are disillusioned because the Amer- 
leans in Korea were left to fight almost the 
Whole war on behalf of the United Nations, 
Unsupported by other members. (It will be 
hard for any American administration again 
to intervene on behalf of others, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has discovered over Indo- 
China. 


) 
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They are disillusioned because the world 
seems to think that the Marshall plan and 
point 4 were merely designed to give Amer- 
ica control of new markets. (As a result 
there is strong resistance now to any fur- 
ther programs of foreign aid, however urg- 
ent the need.) They are disillusioned be- 
cause they set out after the war to help 
the world to its feet, and yet nobody seems 
to like them. 

One day they may take the critics at 
their word and go home, back to America 
and back to isolation. That would be a 
catastrophic day for Western Europe and 
many other places where liberty still mat- 
ters. Let us hope it does not come: and 
let us be careful not to hasten its arrival. 
There are many valid grounds for criticiz- 
ing American policy and American methods, 
There are valid grounds, too, for alarm over 
the apparent tarnishing of America's own 
ideals. But the broad soundness, honesty of 
purpose, and worth of the role America has 
been playing in world affairs ought not to be 
in doubt. 


The Lesson of Dien Bien Phu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled "The Lesson of Dien Bien Phu,” 
which appeared in the May 12, 1954, issue 
of the Owensboro Messenger of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE Lesson or DEN BIEN PH 


The French are a proud people. They have 
a great military history. That it was tar- 
nished in the last Worid War makes them 
the more determined to recover Its glory. 

The fall of Dien Bien Phu may turn out 
to be a greater calamity to the Communists 
than to the French. The heroic defenders 
of the doomed fortress who gave their lives 
through almost 2 months of superhuman 
efforts against a foe that outnumbered and 
outgunned them in an untenable position, 
have fired the French martial spirit as noth- 
ing had since the stand at Verdun, to which 
it has been compared. 

Dien Bien Phu may be for the French and 
Vietnamese what Corregidor was to the 
Americans and Philippines, who did come 
back and did mop out the invaders who over- 
ran it. 

Nor is the wave of aroused anger limited to 
France. It crossed the Atlantic and brought 
an emergency session of the National Secu- 
rity Council in Washington. It even touched 
London, whose refusal to join united action 
before Geneva delayed united action that 
might have been taken for its relief. 

A handful of men and one woman, Isolated 
on an errand of mercy and who remained 
with the wounded and dying to the end, have 
electrified the world and recalled it to the 
grave danger that threatens freemen. While 
our eyes and ears have been riveted on a 
shameful brush fire in Washington, an ex- 
plosion halfway around the world all but 
escaped our notice, until it blew up in our 
faces, It should recall us all to the main 
fight, the fight against Communist aggres- 
sion the world over, that is driving relent- 
lessly to its goal of world conquest. Ours 
must be the stamina, the will, and the fight 
of the men of Dien Bien Phu if the Red 
hordes are to be kept within their own 
bounds to stay. 
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Services of Senator Wiley in Connection 
With Enactment of St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to see that a great many of 
the newspapers of Wisconsin commended 
the great contributions made by our col- 
league the senior Senator from the 
Badger State [Mr. WrLey] in achieving 
the passage of the Wiley bill, S. 2150, to 
complete the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

I send now to the desk a series of ex- 
cerpts from several representative edi- 
torials and I ask unanimous consent 
that these editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal of 
May 10, 1954] 
A VICTORY ror WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin and the Midwest won what we 
believe is an important economic victory 
last week with passage of the St. Lawrence 
seaway bill. It should go to President Elsen- 
hower, who favors it, soon. 

This State also can be proud of its many 
hard-to-lick citizens, public and private, 
who have fought for the seaway for more 
than 20 years. 

In that category must be Included Senator 
ALEXANDER Wr, Gov. Walter Kohler, and 
the entire State congressional delegation. 

It was WILEY, perhaps more than any other 
individual, who kept the seaway issue alive 
during its darkest days. 

In addition, every major community in 
Wisconsin has had its mayors, councilmen, 
and business groups who have plugged for 
the plan in season and out until they wore 
down the opposition of eastern port cities 
and rail and coal interests which were ite 
chief attackers. 

Construction of the deeper waterway to 
America’s interior, we predict, will mean a 
brighter future for us all. 


[From the Wisconsin Rapids Dally Tribune 
of May 12, 1954] 
WILEY AND THE SEAWAY 

Terminating a long and often discourag- 
ing fight, proponents of the St. Lawrence 
seaway have won final congressional approy- 
al for joint United States-Canadian develop- 
ment of the project which means so much 
to the future economy of this Great Lakes 
region. 

Every President since Woodrow Wilson has 
advocated the development of a deep water- 
way linking the lakes with the Atlantic 
Ocean, via the St. Lawrence River. But leg- 
islation to bring this about encountered re- 
peated rebuffs from Congress, until the cur- 
rent session. 

Passage of the enabling legislation last 
week represents a distinct achievement for 
the Eisenhower administration, one of the 
biggest single accomplishments since the Re- 
publicans returned to power after 20 years 
as a minority party. During his campaign 
Mr. Eisenhower went on record in support 
of the seaway, and since taking office he has 
used his influence to break down congres- 
sional opposition and win favorable action. 
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Principal spokesman for the administra- 
tion in steering the St. Lawrence seaway 
legislation to final enactment was Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY. He led the fight in a 
manner which gained for him the admira- 
tion and respect of all his colleagues, Repub- 
lican and Democrat alike, regardless of 
whether they favored or opposed the proj- 
ect, He deserves a great part of the credit 
for bringing the seaway close to realization. 
Wisconsin should be proud to acknowledge 
his splendid work and thank him for it. 

* . * „ . 

We are happy to note that seventh district 
Republicans, in their caucus at Clintonville 
Sunday, made amends for some of the past 
affronts to Senator Wmer by acknowledging 
that he has worked “long and tirelessly 
against formidable opposition” to win ap- 
proval of the seaway legislation. Better late 
than never, we presume. 

We suspect that Senator Wmry may feel 
that some of the most formidable opposition 
he has faced, In his efforts to be a true spokes- 
man and leader for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, has come from his own fellow 
Republicans in Wisconsin. 

Too few of them seem to comprehend 
that the party's national stewardship is on 
trial, and that its best hope of success rests 
with those who, like Wier, are loyally de- 
voted to the administration and its program. 


— 


[From the La Crosse Tribune of May 6, 1954] 

For his leadership in winning Senate ap- 
proval of the St. Lawrence seaway alone, 
Senator Wier is deserving of the plaudits 
of this State, and most of all by the Repub- 
lican Party. 

From his position as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee he has been 
outspoken in his support of President Eisen- 
hower all down the line. The respect he has 
earned from his Republican colleagues in 
the Senate as a result is as enduring as are 
his achievements. 

* . . . . 

Whatever support and commendation flows 
to President Eisenhower for his position in 
international afairs—and properly a great 
deal has from Republican sources—must in 
all fairness inure to Senator Wu as well. 


[From the Eau Claire Leader-Telegram of 
May 9, 1954] 
Sr. LAWRENCE Seaway GETS UNITED STATES 
BACKING 

A 35-year fight on the part of advocates 
of a St. Lawrence Waterway resulted in vic- 
tory when the House of Representatives 
voted approval of United States participation 
in construction of a seaway that will per- 
mit oceangoing steamers to unload cargoes 
in Lake Ontario and Lake Erle. 

The Senate passed a similar bill Janu- 
ary 20. 

Four times previously the Senate turned 
down a more comprehensive seaway project 
which involved power facilities and deeper 
channels as far as Duluth, Minn. 

This was the first time a seaway plan ever 
got to a vote in the House but in 1951 the 
House tabled a seaway measure. 

Every President from Warren G. Harding 
to Dwight D. Elsenhower supported St. Law- 
rence seaway legislation and the project was 
made a plank in party platforms by both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

A long line of Wisconsin governors have 
advocated and worked for seaway legisla- 
tion as have Wisconsin Representatives in 
Congress. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Chippewa 
Falls, has been in the forefront of seaway 
battles during his three terms as United 
States Senator and it is fitting that the 
legislation finally passed bears his name— 
the Wiley-Dondero bill. Wier led the fight 
in the Senate and Representative DONDERO, 
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Michigan Republican, was floor manager of 
proseaway forces in the House. 

Wisconsin legislatures have memorialized 
Congress time after time on behalf of sea- 
way legislation and a deep-water commis- 
sion has been functioning as a part of the 
State government since 1919, organizing 
sentiment for the seaway and lobbying in 
Washington. 

Two years ago Governor Kohler set up a 
special commission to accentuate the Wis- 
consin campaign for the seaway and he has 
worked diligently for final success. 

However, chief credit for favorable action 
by Congress on the waterway must be given 
to Canada. The Dominion, after waliting 
patiently for the United States to cooperate 
in an ocean-to-lakes project, decided to go 
ahead with the seaway alone. 

Canada adopted necessary legislation and 
negotiated a power agreement with New 
York State. It was prepared to proceed at 
once and passage of the Wiley-Dondero meas- 
ure was not received with enthusiasm in the 
Canadian capital. Apparently our northern 
neighbors were not only prepared to build 
the seaway alone but would prefer it that 
way. They could set then the rates and 
collect the tolls. 

Behind Canada's determination to build 
the waterway is the problem of transporting 
iron ore from the new ore fields in Labrador 
to steel mills on the Great Lakes. This ore 
can only mean wealth to Canada if it can 
be economically moved to market. A sea- 
way will make this possible. 

American steel companies became inter- 
ested and in recent years shifted their 
active support to seaway legislation. 

President Elsenhower pressed for seaway 
construction as a national defense measure 
and won considerable support because of the 
importance of iron in fighting a war. It is 
no secret that the high grade iron ore in 
the Mesabi Range of northern Minnesota 
is nearing exhaustion after being the main 
source of supply in two world wars. New 
sources must be found and Labrador offers 
the richest supply. 

For Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan, 
chief advocates of the Inland waterway, the 
complete battle is not yet won. But indi- 
cations are that it will be. A supplemental 
all-United States project for deeping chan- 
nels into Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Su- 
perior must be approved by Congress be- 
fore ocean-going ships can dock at Mil- 
waukee, Duluth, or other important ports 
on the larger of the Great Lakes. z 


The Honorable Charles R. Howell Pro- 
poses Campaign Ethics Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HowELL], who is 
Democratic candidate for the United 
States Senate from New Jersey, has pro- 
posed to his opponent a code of campaign 
ethics for the New Jersey senatorial 
campaign. 

Representative HoWELL’s code of cam- 
paign ethics has received nationwide at- 
tention. Recently the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, in commenting editorial on this code, 
has called it an admirable goal to work 
toward. The Milwaukee Journal is 
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somewhat pessimistic about the full- 
scale adoption of such a code of cam- 
paign ethics at this time, but comments: 
Ours will be a better democracy when 
we do. 

We owe a debt to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HoweELL] for his efforts 
to raise to a higher level our political 
campaigning. I say that what is good 
for New Jersey is also good for Wisconsin. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp the full editorial entitled 
“A No-Name-Calling Campaign,” which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
May 11, 1954: 

A No-NAME-CALLING CAMPAIGN? 

Can you imagine a big political campaign 
in present-day America in which there would 
be no name calling or rabble rousing? A 
candidate for the United States Senate in 
New Jersey has made such a proposal to his 
opponent. His code of campaign ethics, as 
reported by the Democratic Digest, recom- 
mends to the opponent: 

That we campaign on the issues and con- 
fine ourselves to an intelligent presentation 
of viewpoints on national public policy. 

That we refrain from unfounded attacks 
against the personal honesty, loyalty, and 
integrity of the other. 

That we appeal to the rationality of New 
Jersey voters rather than to hate, fear, sus- 
picion, and meanness. 

That we do not exploit international is- 
sues involving our country’s welfare on the 
basis of extreme partisanship, and we adhere 
as much as possible to a bipartisan approach 
to foreign policy. 

The author of this code is Representative 
Crartes HOwELL, Democratic candidate for 
the Senate. His opponent is former Con- 
gressman Clifford Case, the Republican nom- 
inee. Explaining the reason for his code, 
Howe. wrote to Case: 

“Too often one side wages a war of exter- 
mination against the other, filling the air 
with indiscriminate charges of sadism, dis- 
loyalty, and treason. The purpose of a po- 
litical campaign is to present the voters with 
a choice between individual representatives 
and alternative plans for public policy.” 

We are not optimistic enough to believe 
that the Howell code will be adopted in New 
Jersey or anywhere else, not for a while, at 
least. That doesn't mean it isn't a worthy 
code. We just don’t consider the American 
people politically mature enough to demand 
that politicians follow such a code. And 
most politicians are not courageous or prin- 
cipled enough to adopt it on their own. 

Like so many codes, it is an admirable 
goal to work toward. Maybe some happy day 
we can attain it. Ours will be a better de- 
mocracy when we do. 


Responsibility of Committee Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it may be that out of this recent wat. 
with its ghastly toll of maimed, crazed, 
blinded, and dead, we shall be brought 
to a keener sense of our responsibility as 
citizens of a great Republic. The heri- 
tage of liberty and opportunity be- 
queathed to us as a sacred trust to be 
enjoyed and then passed on 
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Can be preserved for future generations 
Only by sacrifice on our part. 

Perhaps I can illustrate what I have 
in mind by a story. During the early 
Gays of the Civil War, a young man from 
the State of Massachusetts enlisted in 
the Union Army. He fought so gallantly 
and so well that he was promoted to the 
Tank of captain, and also granted a fur- 
loush. He returned home for a visit. 
The one person he was anxious to see 
Was a teacher, a widow with several chil- 
dren, who had befriended him in his 
Youth. Her life had become a great 
Struggle to keep her body and soul to- 
fether. This young soldier suggested to 
his old teacher that he be permitted to 
take her small boy, Johnny, back with 
him to live in his tent and to become a 

er boy. The mother consented, 

e townspeople presented the young 
Soldier with a gold-handled sword as a 
Mark of their esteem. The captain and 
Johnny returned to the Army and occu- 
Pied the same tent. One day the cap- 
tain found Johnny reading a book. He 
inquired of Johnny what he was reading. 
Johnny replied, “The Bible.” The cap- 
tain said, “Johnny, never let me catch 
You reading in that book again; there is 
Rot a word of truth in it.” 

Tears came to Johnny's eyes and he 
Teplied, “But, Captain, I promised my 
mother I would read in the Bible every 
day.” “Oh,” said the captain, who was 
an atheist, “so your mother asked you 
to read in it; well, do as she told you, 
but read it outside of the tent.” 

One day it rained and as the captain 
entered his tent, he saw Johnny reading 
the Bible. The captain said, What did 
I tell you about reading that book in the 
tent?” The boy said, It is raining out- 
Side and I thought you would not care.” 
That evening the captain invited some 
of his fellow officers in for a good time, 
To make some sport the captain said to 
his officers, “You did not know that I 
have a clergyman staying with me.” He 
Sat Johnny up on a box and said, 
“Preach us a sermon.” Johnny said, 
“Captain, you are an awful wicked man, 
but I love you.” “That will be enough.” 
Said the captain. 

Next day there was a fight and the 
Union forces were driven through a 
burning bridge. Johnny was at the cap- 
tain's side as the fight raged. No sooner 
had the army retreated through the 
bridge to the Union side than the cap- 
tain looking down, said, “Johnny, I have 
lost my gold-handled sword.” The lad 
Started through the burning bridge, 
reached the other side, found the sword 
and then ran, clothes on fire, and Came 
Staggering out on the Union side, 
dropped the sword at the captain's feet. 
The lad died on the spot. The captain 
in the presence of his men, lifted his 
Cap and looking toward Heaven said, 
“Men, you see that little fellow's corpse. 
He had to sacrifice his life to make me 
realize my duty and responsibility. To- 
Gay, here and now I pledge my allegiance 
and service to the King on High.” 

This captain was Russel Conwell, the 
great philanthropist and lecturer. He 
Worked throughout a long and useful 
life 18 hours every day; 9 hours for him- 
Self and 9 hours for Johnny Ring. By 
Tecognizing his responsibility to the one 
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who had sacrificed for him, he enriched 
and ennobled his countrymen and his 
country. 

It is our task to dedicate ourselves to 
the formulation of wise legislation to 
preserve the heritage that has been pur- 
chased for us by the blood and suffer- 
ing of our fellow countrymen. 

Is it not incumbent on each of us to 
work extra hours for our country to in 
some measure meet our responsibility to 
those who fought, bled, and died for the 
cause to which our country was com- 
mitted? 

Next to winning the war the greatest 
responsibility facing the American peo- 
ple today is to see to it that every young 
man and woman returning from the war 
shall come home to a good job, to a sound 
national economy. I am not speaking 
of a made job, a pauper makeshift 
financed by the Government. I mean a 
really bona fide productive job in private 
enterprise. A job where the American 
boy and girl can find opportunity for 
advancement, and then look forward to 
owning, in whole or in part, an enter- 
pise of their own. This can come about 
only through a tax program that will 
make possible a healthy system of free 
enterprise. We must have tax legisla- 
tion so balanced that every citizen will 
bear his just portion of the tax burden 
necessary to keep the fiscal affairs of 
the Nation sound and expanding. 

It has been the practice in years past 
to see that the farmer had seed corn 
for the next year’s crop. Business enter- 
prise, if it is to prosper, and bring forth 
an abundant crop of jobs and opportun- 
ity for millions of men and women must 
be permitted to share the seed for fu- 
ture development. 

The extent to which postwar commit- 
ments to foreign governments have been 
made and may be made involving bil- 
lions of dollars make it difficult to pre- 
pare a postwar program. Private in- 
dustry with its jobs and lifegiving pay- 
rolls can come into being, thrive, and 
expand only so long as there is a thrifty, 
self-reliant middle class of citizens with 
an incentive to invest in private enter- 
prise. This class must not be destroyed 
by excessive taxation. I firmly believe 
that the educated, temperate, thrifty, 
self-reliant people, are the backbone of 
private enterprise and the very founda- 
tion upon which the structure of a repre- 
sentative republic must stand. It is 
from this class, as I see it, that venture 
capital must flow to expand our economy 
and insure new jobs. I am told that on 
the average about $8,000 in plant equip- 
ment and machinery is invested for each 
industrial worker. If this be true, ex- 
cessive and unjust taxes will destroy the 
incentive to invest, thus preventing the 
creation of jobs in private enterprise. I 
would like to see a postwar tax system 
that will release American energy and 
initiative under adequate incentives in 
risk-taking enterprises. It is to this 
end that I have directed my energy. 

I do not want to see this Nation, by 
unwise and oppressive taxation, destroy 
the principles which have made this 
Nation great. 

In this connection, may I say that 
there has already been passed by the 
House of Representatives a bill, H. R. 
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£200, to lift a crushing tax burden from 
the shoulders of the people and to pro- 
vide incentive to establish payrolls and 
stimulate industrial expansion. 

Once H. R. 8300 becomes a law, there 
will be ushered in an era of prosperity 
that will bring hope and happiness to our 
people. There should be no delay in en- 
acting legislation that will achieve this 
worthy end. Each day of delay in en- 
acting this tax legislation means more 
closed plants, more idle men and women, 
more hard-pressed communities, and less 
revenue collections. 

There is other legislation now pending 
which should be enacted into law with- 
out delay for the general welfare of mil- 
lions of our people. This proposed leg- 
islation relates to the social-security bill, 
H. R. 7199, now pending in the Ways and 
Means Committee. A grave responsibil- 
ity rests on each member of the Ways 
and Means Committee to be present at 
each executive session of the committee; 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening, if this 
social-security legislation, H. R. 7199, is 
to become law. 

In the words of Sir Edmund Burke, 
speaking of the duty and responsibility 
of a representative to his constituents: 

It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasure, his satisfaction to theirs, and, 
above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer 
their interests to his own. 


The McCarthy-Army Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “The Big Brawl,” written by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, and published in to- 
day's Washington Post and Times-Her- 
ald. The article deals with the Mc- 
Carthy-Army hearings. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tonay Anp Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE BIG FRAWL . 

Much was said last week about “expedite 
ing” the disgraceful and degrading Mc- 
Carthy-Army hearings. But nothing could 
come of the talk because what was intended 
was not to expedite them but to shut them 
down. The only proposals considered were 
designed to turn off as soon as possible the 
television and the publicity. 

What the people are being shown is one of 
the great constitutional crises of our history. 
But from neither end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, neither from the White House nor the 
Congress, has anyone in authority made a 
move to clarify the issue of this crisis, or in- 
deed said much to show that he knows what 
itis. Politicians realize that they are all be- 
ing scorched, some more and some less, by 
the bright lights In which they are caught. 
But because the actors do not understand 
the fundamental issues of constitutional 
principle, they cannot think of anything to 
do about their discomfiture except to hope 
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that the people will soon become disgusted 
and bored enough to permit them to get away 
with turning off the lights. 

The reason the hearings are so long, 50 
confused, so incompetent, and so irrelevant 
is because the two branches of the Govern- 
ment are locked in a struggle, of which 
neither of them has as yet grasped the mean- 
ing. The hearings run on and on and never 
get to the point because none of the princi- 
pals seems to know what is the point that 
he is quarreling about. The point cannot be 
whether Private Schine did kitchen police 
duty on a weekend, The whole country has 
become involved in trying to settle that 
momentous problem. 

It is the failure of either side to show that 
it knows what it is fighting about that is 
causing the public disgust. Because the 
principals do not know what they are doing, 
but are furious about it nevertheless, the 
performance is neither a judicial process nor 
a debate, nor an inquiry, but in fact a brawl, 
less objectionable in a barroom than in the 
halls of the Government, a brawl in which no 
one knows how the fight began and what It is 
about. 

Yet this sordid fight was precipitated by 
flagrant and systematic trespass upon the 
constitutional prerogatives of the President, 
and it goes on and on because he does not 
defend his rights. This affair is degrading 
and disgracing the United States Govern- 
ment with our own people and in the eyes 
of the whole world. The remedy for it is to 
vindicate the principle of the Constitution. 
The medicine of the Constitution is the 
cure for the evil, and there is no other cure, 

It is the President whose prerogatives are 
involved, and it is by the President and only 
by the President that the remedy can be 
applied. If and when he acts to recover his 
prerogatives, the balance of the Constitution 
will have been restored, and the remedies 
that Congress alone can apply will begin to 
be used. 

Someone whom General Eisenhower trusts 
and to whom he will listen should explain 
to him that the action he needs to take is 
not to issue a statement telling the world 
what a so-and-so he thinks McCartruy is. 
No one is asking him to demean the dignity 
of his office; only, but only, to defend its 
dignity. For some reason or other, let us 
say his inexperience, he is inclined to exag- 
gerate grossly the effectiveness of issuing 
statements. In this matter what he needs 
is not someone to write a statement for him 
denouncing McCarry. He needs a consti- 
tutional lawyer to advise him how to defend 
and recover the rights of his office. 

What is it that he should do? It is easier 
to say, I admit, what he should have done 
12 weeks ago when this brawl began—that 
is to say, after McCartny's assault on Gen- 
eral Zwicker. At that time he should have 
done himself, firmly and unequivocally, what 
Secretary Stevens—acting on the decency of 
his instincts rather than on serious consti- 
tutional principle—meant to do. President 
Eisenhower should have ordered all person- 
nel in the executive branch to refuse to deal 
with McCarty on the ground that he was 
abusing the congressional power to investi- 
gate and was invading the constitutional 
rights of the Executive. 

There is no question at all that the Sen- 
ate would have upheld the President by an 
overwhelming majority if his decision to boy- 
cott McoCarrny had ever been put to a test. 
Almost certainly, McCarrHy himself never 
would have been willing to put it to a test. 

Had the President acted to defend his 
rights, as his predecessors have had again 
and again to do, Congress would have been 
denied not the right to investigate but the 
right to abuse the power to Investigate. The 
question of whether the Army was dealing 
efficiently with security risks at Fort Mon- 
mouth or elsewhere would have been put 
where it belongs—with the committee that 
is concerned with the Army as a whole— 
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that is to say, with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

In this imperfect world there is no such 
thing as an automatic panacea, and so no 
one can be sure that even this committee 
would always have worked effectively and 
soundly. If a McCarruy were by the rule of 
seniority to become its chairman, the com- 
mittee would surely work badly. And then 
the President would have to defend his 
rights before that committee. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, this is now a committee that is 
concerned with the honor and the morale 
and the welfare and the interests of the 
Army, and the members of it would not have 
allowed a public degradation and humilia- 
tion of the Army. 

That then is what the President should 
have done—actually on that Tuesday after 
Washington's birthday, when he came back 
from his vacation in Palm Springs. Having 
failed to act, and having let the country 
stumble into this television show in conse- 
quence, what can be done now? 

The hearings will have to go on. The 
President cannot afford to agree to any 
scheme which in fact protects McCarty and 
Cohn from the full and prolonged exposure 
to the bright lights that Stevens and Adams 
have had. But the exposure of publicity 
will not settle the issue or restore the deeply 
damaged prestige of the Government. And, 
no matter how much the people continue to 
like the likable Ike, the exposure in these 
hearings will not restore the deeply damaged 
prestige of the President of the United 
States. 

President Eisenhower will have himself to 
vindicate the constitutional principle which 
has been violated because he has failed to 
defend it. This must mean, it seems clear, 
that at some suitable moment when these 
hearings have reached the end of some chap- 
ter, he must come to the Nation, he must 
explain what he hoped to do by yielding, how 
he hoped for harmony in the public interest, 
and why he has failed. And he must say, as 
brave men are never afraid to say, that he was 
wrong and that he has changed his mind, 
and that he is now issuing the appropriate 
orders to all personnel in the executive 
branch of the Government, 


Navy Times Editor Refutes Pearl Harbor 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on May 7 
I called the attention of my colleagues 
in this body to the comments of former 
Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts, of 
the United States Supreme Court, on 
the recently published book charging 
President Roosevelt with provoking the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Mr. 
Roberts, who headed a Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigating committee, completely re- 
futed the charges made in this book, 
written by a retired admiral of the 
United States Navy. The former Su- 
preme Court Justice, who was a political 
antagonist of President Roosevelt, 
branded the charges in this book as with- 
out foundation and outrageous. 

More recently, the editor of the Navy 
Times, Mr. John Slinkman, has written 
a thoroughly documented, carefully rea- 
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soned refutation of these Pearl Harbor 
charges of Rear Adm. R. A. Theobald. 

In the words of Navy Times Editor 
Slinkman, the Theobald book is proba- 
bly the most vicious conglomeration of 
misconstructions, omissions, and mis- 
statements ever to be given national pub- 
licity in this country." 

Now, lest it be assumed that Navy 
Times Editor Slinkman is an apologist 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt, the record 
should show that Mr. Slinkman has been 
a military and congressional reporter 
since 1937, and regards himself as no 
great admirer of President Roosevelt. 
In fact, his political affiliation is Repub- 
lican and he had a long record of dis- 
agreement with many of the acts of the 
late President Roosevelt. But he is ap- 
parently unwilling to let go unchallenged 
Admiral Theobald's attacks on the late 
President regarding Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Slinkman's review of the Theo- 
bald book, which appeared in the Navy 
Times of May 8, 1954, shows clearly that 
the retired admiral's Pearl Harbor 
charges are unsupported by evidence. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the review in the RECORD: 

Apmma. Ams, Fres, AND Misses sy a MOE 
(By John Slinkman) 

The United States has seen a second day 
of infamy. A just-published book attempts 
to place all the blame for the original day 
of infamy—the Pearl Harbor debacle—on 
dead President Roosevelt. 

We have carefully read the Theobald book- 
It is probably the most vicious conglomer@- 
tion of misconstructions, omissions, and 
misstatements ever to be given national pub- 
licity in this country. 

Theobald, 70, was a subordinate of Adm- 
Husband E, Kimmel when the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor on Sunday, December T, 
1941. Specifically, from September 1 
he had commanded Destroyer Flotilla 1, and 
from December 1941 had been commander, 
Destroyers, Pacific Fleet, In February 1943 
he took command of the First Naval District 
and Boston Navy Yard. He was relieved 
from active duty October 28, 1944, and was 
retired February 1, 1945, 

Theobald contends: 

“President Roosevelt deliberately let the 
fleet be caught at Pearl Harbor in order to 
arouse public-opinion for the was he wan 
with the Axis powers. To accomplish this 
F. D. R. ordered withheld from Hawall in- 
formation which would have enabled the 
commanders there—Kimmel and Short—t? 
defend themselves.” 

Roosevelt, Theobald maintains, caused 
Pearl Harbor. The military, including Kim- 
mel, Pacific Fleet commander; Maj. Gen. 
Walter C. Short, the Army commander, and 
the civilian Secretaries—Stimson of War. 
Knox of Navy—are blameless. The Chief of 
Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, and the Chie 
of Naval Operations, Adm. Harold R, Stark 
must have known information was withheld, 
he says, but were powerless to interfere. 

Theobald amasses a whole book of facts 
and theory to prove his theory. Both his 
theory and his facts are dead wrong. We 
intend to set straight the record—befouled 
by Theobald—for the military personnel of 
the United States. 

To do this, we must quote some of The 
bald’s book, but we do not intend, by re- 
publication, to dignify his remarks any 
than necessary, 

To set the stage, let's restate some history 

Italy, Germany and Japan had a mutual- 
defense agreement, = 

In September 1939 Germany attacked PO 
land. England and France thereupon de- 
clared war. In May 1940 the Nazis swarm! 
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Over all of Europe except Spain, Switzerland, 
and Portugal, and drove the British into the 
sea. In the midst of the aerial devastation 
of Britain, Germany in June 1941 attacked 
Russia (with whom she also had had a 
treaty). 

At the time of Pearl Harbor Nazi planes 
Were over England, Nazi armies menaced 
from across the channel, threatened Alexan- 
dria and Moscow, battled in the streets of 
Stalingrad. Small wonder Japan felt it a 
good time to attack us. We declared war 
the next day, December 8; Germany and Italy 
declared war on us December 11. 

American-Japanese relations had been 
troubled throughout the 20th century for 
& number of reasons, some of which do small 
credit to our Nation. We had given moral 
support to China, which Japan had been in- 
vading since 1937, and when Japan moved 
into French Indochina in July 1940 and 
threatened the Netherlands East Indies, we 
imposed a series of economic sanctions on 
Japan. - 

Long diplomatic conversations followed. 
Japan proposed in a note—which Theobald 
does not criticize, although it was an arro- 
gant ultimatum—that we give her a free 
hand in the Far East and lift our embargoes. 

We replied in a note November 25—which 
Theobald does criticize, calls warlike, a 
gauntlet flung into Japan's face, though the 
note (which he does not quote) belies his 
charges. 

Meanwhile, we had been fighting an un- 
declared war with Germany. We gave the 
British 50 destroyers in exchange for leases 
On bases. We sold munitions. Congress, in 
effect, declared war by enacting lend-lease, 
and we gave Britain material. We convoyed. 
Before December 7, we were sinking German 
subs. 

Germany took all this. 

We do not say all this in derogation of 
F. D. R., though we personally opposed this 
undeclared belligerency in 1940-41—a lot of 
us did not then have the appreciation of 
the Nazi menace that F. D. R. did. But all 
this undeniable truth is needed to compre- 
hend Theobald's theory. 

THEOBALD’S THEORY 

R. A. Theobald says that F. D. R. wanted 
war. That F. D. R. was anxious for the 
enemy to strike the first blow. That he ap- 
plied ever-increasing diplomatic and eco- 
nomic pressure on Japan. That he put the 
Pacific Fleet in Peari Harbor as bait to entice 
a Japanese attack after weakening it by 
shifting vessels to the Atlantic. 

We say that what F. D. R. wanted was 
victory, victory for the European nations, 
especially Britain. To get it, he was willing 
to commit warlike acts against Germany and 
to try to protect his Allies’ Far East posses- 
sions against encroachment by Japan. 

How could F. D. R. accomplish his aims; 
By getting Japan to attack, as Theobald 
charges? On the contrary. By keeping Ja- 
pan out of the war. This would leave him 
free to aid Europe against Germany. 

If Japan fought, F. D. R. would be com- 
Pelled to divert much might from Europe 
to the Pacific. Particularly would this be 
true if Japan alone fought because then the 
American people would insist that F. D. R. 
divert forces from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
(And when war did come, despite the in- 
famy of Pearl Harbor, our major effort was 
where F. D. R. wanted it all along until 
Germany was beaten.) 

But Theobald would have us believe that 
war with Japan was F. D, R.'s objective. 

How, we ask further, could F. D. R. know 
Germany would fight if Japan did? 

That F. D. R. did not want war with 
Japan alone but instead feared that pos- 
sibility is shown by two documented ex- 
cerpts from the report of the joint congres- 
sional committee which investigated the 
Pearl Harbor attack (hereafter referred to 
as report). 
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Said Adm. Kelly Turner, Navy War Plans 
Officer: “It was felt * ® * that there might 
be a possibility of war with Japan without 
the involvement of Germany, but * * it 
was determined that in such a case the 
United States would, if possible, Initiate ef- 
forts to bring Germany into the war against 
us in order that we would be able to give 
strong support to the United Kingdom in 
Europe” (Rept. 266-0). 

And on page 325 is quoted a cable of early 
October 1941 from Foreign Minister Toyoda 
to Ambassador Nomura in Washington, stat- 
ing that Germany had demanded that Japan 
tell the United States this: That, if the 
United States continues to attack the Axis 
Powers. fighting is inevitable between Ger- 
many-Italy and United States, and the Axis 
Pact might lead Japan to join her Allies 
against us. 

We intercepted that cable. as we did all 
Japanese messages. And we knew, up to 
Pearl Harbor, that Japan had served no such 
warning. Was not this evidence to F. D. R. 
that he might be able to continue against 
Germany without fear of what Japan would 
do? ` 

Of course, F. D. R. knew there was a Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo alllance. He knew aleo that 


there had been a Berlin-Moscow pact. 


Theobald can refer in one breath to 
F. D. R.'s aggression against Germany; in 
the next to the withdrawal of ships from 
the Pacific just to “weaken it.“ but not 
admit that these ships didn’t hole up in 
United States ports but went to work in the 
Atlantic, 

ENTICED ATTACK 


We are compelled now to quote Theobald: 

“Diplomatically, President Roosevelt's 
strategy of forcing Japan to war by unremit- 
ting and ever-increasing diplonratic eco- 
nomic pressure, and by simultaneously hold- 
ing our fleet in Pearl Harbor as an invitation 
to a surprise attack, was a complete success. 
* One is forced to conclude that the 
anxiety to have Japan beyond all possibility 
of dispute commit the first act of war 
caused the President and his civilian ad- 
visers to disregard the military advice which 
would somewhat have cushioned the blow. 
The President, before the event, probably 
envisioned a Panay incident of somewhat 
larger proportions.” 

We have proved the desire for war 
with Japan wrong in theory and soon will 
prove it wrong in fact. As for Theobald’s 
dastardly imputation of F. D. R.'s desire to be 
attacked and his willingness to take losses, 
let's look at page 266-N of the Pearl Harbor 
report. 

Here, in his minority report, Representative 
Prank Keefe, Republican of Wisconsin, cites 
a February 11, 1941, memo from CNO Stark 
to the President commenting on a plan by 
F. D. R. to send a detachment of vessels 
to the Far East. Stark quoted the Presi- 
dent as saying that he would not mind losing 
1 or 2 cruisers, but that he did not want to 
take a chance on losing 5 or 6. 

Why was the fleet at Pearl Harbor any- 
way? Admiral Richardson, Kimmel’s prede- 
cessor, protested so strongly against ita be- 
ing there that he was relieved of command. 

Richardson did not say that Pearl Harbor 
was too exposed. He did say Pearl did not 
have the facilities to maintain the fleet 
ready for real action, that basing on the west 
coast, where there were facilities to keep 
the fleet at maximum potential, was likely 
to impress Japan more (Rept. 266-B). 

If that was a military man’s view, and 
Japan also was ruled by military men, would 
she not be likely to conclude that Pearl 
represented less of a threat to her than a 
west coast based fleet? 

That proves Pearl was not bait, but, sup- 
posing for a moment that she was, and 
recalling that Japan was posted on Pearl 
ship movements, why did not F. D. R. make 
the bait more attractive by insisting that 
the fleet, based at Pearl, stay at Pearl? 
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On the contrary, as much of the fleet was 
out of Pearl on December 7 as was in it. 
Halsey was at sea with the Enterprise, 2 heavy 
cruisers, 9 destroyers. Newton had the Ler- 
ington, 3 heavy cruisers, 5 destroyers. 

At Pearl were 8 battleships, 8 cruisers, 29 
destroyers—some of which were outside the 
harbor. The attackers sank or damaged: 
8 battleships, 3 light cruisers, 3 destroyers, 
4 miscellaneous craft. 

Grievous as these losses were, they did not 
destroy America’s offensive potential, Even 
assuming belief by Jepan that the vessels hit 
could not be rather quickly repaired—as 
most of them were—Japan knew that her 
blow could not be mortal to this country. 

“Weakening” the fleet by transfers to the 
Atiantic by no means was an enticement to 
attack Pearl, as Theobald says again and 
again. A weak fleet could just as well en- 
courage Japan to attack in the Far East (see 
Rept. 149 for a fuller development of this 
point). 

WE PROVOKED JAPAN? 


Having demolished Theobald’s charges 
that F. D. R. wanted to provoke Japan in 
theory and partly in fact, and having pricked 
his Pearl-bait bubble, let’s look at these 
November notes he so badly misrepresents 
in his effort to make Roosevelt a warmonger 
against Japan. 

Then having done that, we'll prove Kim- 
mel had plenty of warning, Theobald to the 
contrary, Then we'll show that Theobald 
distorted the investigations. 

This is the November 20 Japanese note 
which Theobald seems to find unobjection- 
able. We checked his chapter 2 summary, 
which follows, against actual text (Rept. 
361): 

“(1) The United States give Japan all the 
oil she needed and release the frozen Jap- 
anese assets. (2) United States cooperate 
with Japan to secure the goods and commodi- 
ties from Dutch East Indies which the two 
nations needed. (3) Japan agree to with- 
draw troops from French Indochina upon 
either the restoration of peace between Ja- 
pan and China or the establishment of an 
equitable peace in the Pacific. In the mean- 
time, Japan would withdraw- troops from 
southern Indochina when the United States 
agreed to the foregoing proposals, provided 
the United States and Japan should mu- 
tually agree not to advance troops into 
southeast Asia and the South Pacific, except 
into that part of French Indochina where 
the Japanese troops were then stationed.” 

But Theobald omits this other foregoing 
condition: That the United States under- 
takes to refrain from such measures and ac- 
tions as will be prejudicial to the endeavors 
for the restoration of general peace between 
Japan and China. 

In short, the United States is to give every- 
thing—oill, commedities, frozen assets its 
own and NEI’'s. It’s to keep hands off China, 

Japan is to do what in return? Just 
promise not to attack any more countries 
and pull out of southern Indochina. 

That's all. The promise to pull out of all 
Indochina was meaningless since it was con- 
ditioned on an unlikely Sino-Japanese peace, 

While that note apparently was all right, 
Theobald applies all kinds of epithets to the 
American reply of November 25, which he 
summarizes thus: 5 

“In exchange for a new trade agreement 
and the unfreezing of each other's assets, 
Japan agree to: (1) the acceptance of com- 
plete defeat in the Sino-Japanese war by the 
withdrawal of all her forces from China; 
(2) her tacit surrender to the economic 
encirclement by a similar withdrawal from 
French Indochina, whose inviolability would 
thereafter be respected; (3) her participa- 
tion in a nonaggression treaty whose practi- 
cal effect would be to guarantee the following 
lands from attack: the Philippines, Siberia, 
the Dutch East Indies, China, Thal; (4) the 
abolition of the Japanese-created puppet 
governments in China and Manchukuo, by 
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promising with the United States to support 
no government in China but that of Chiang 
Kai-shek; (5) the practical abrogation of 
Japanese obligations to Germany and Italy 
under the provisions of the Tripartite (Axis) 
Treaty.” 

The actual note also had the United 
States offering to give up its own extra-ter- 
ritorial rights in China; promising to try to 
get Britain out of there, too; offering to keep 
raw silk (Japan’s principal export, and one 
threatened by the development of synthetic 
textiles) forever on the free duty list; offer- 
ing to go 50-50 with Japan on a curreficy- 
stabilization fund. 

And what was Japan really asked to do, 
despite the way Theobald worded it? Noth- 
ing unreasonable, with one exception— 
China. (We'll discuss abrogation of the Axis 
in a second.) 

Now, looking at the matter through Japa- 
nese eyes, no government in that land could 
concede defeat in China, and survive. But 
the Pearl Harbor report shows much discus- 
sion between Japanese war lords and diplo- 
mats as to whether some concessions could 
be made on this point, with the war lords 
saying no. 

After all, notes are intended to be compro- 
mised, but despite Theobald, the unwilling- 
ness to compromise was all on Japan's part. 

This is a personal opinion, but since Theo- 
bald fills a book with them, we should be 
allowed one: We believe that if Japan had 
agreed to peace with China and withdrawal 
from the southern regions, keeping Man- 
chukuo and some northern provinces, F. D. R. 
would have told Chiang to accept or be on 
his own. 

This point so resolved, what was the rest 
of the note but many United States conces- 
sions if Japan would get out of Indochina 
and promise not to attack other countries? 

As for so-called abrogation of the Axis, let's 
see just what the note said: 

“Both governments will agree that no 
agreement which either has concluded with 
any third power or powers shall be inter- 
preted by it in such a way as to conflict with 
the fundamental purpose of this agreement, 
the establishing and preservation of peace 
throughout the Pacific area.” 

We do not see that such an agreement 
would prevent Japan from honoring her pact 
with Germany and Italy should the latter 
declare the United States to have attacked 
them in the west. 


FOUR MORE DISTORTIONS 


1. Another Theobald distortion is this: 

“When the Washington negotiations were, 
in effect, terminated by the American note 
of November 26, it was necessary that some 
word be sent to the outlying commands. 
Fallure to do this would have been too chal- 
lenging a fact to the future reader of history 
of these events. The President himself di- 
rected that this be done * * *, Normally 
the preparation and sending of such a mes- 
sage would be a routine matter“ * *. The 
fact that the President considered it nec- 
essary to direct the Army and Navy to send 
the so-called war-warning message of No- 
vember 27 is positive proof that he not only 
knew that vital information was being de- 
nied the Hawaiian commanders, but that 
he expected that denial to continue unless 
he ordered otherwise.” 

F. D. R.'s notification, R. A. Theobald's in- 
sinuations to the contrary, is positive proof 
of nothing more than that the President 
wanted Hawaii notified and took the nat- 
ural course of telling the proper people that 
he wanted the warning sent, rather than 
assume that they would send a warning. 

2. F. D. R. on November 25 commented to 
State Secretary Hull that the Japanese were 
notorious for making attacks without warn- 
ing and stated that we might be attacked, 
say next Monday, for example. 
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F. D. R.’s selection of Monday, says Theo- 
bald, is most arresting, Sunday in Pearl 
Harbor is Monday in the Far East and so on. 

Well, in the first place, on November 25, 
next Monday is December 1—not Decem- 
ber 8. 

And to anyone not determined to use every 
possible artifice to support a wild idea, the 
President's remark falls into that category 
of remarks everyone makes—and forgets— 
except on that one occasion in 10,000 when 
the chance prediction is realized. 

8. Theobald makes much of the fact that 
the Philippines were furnished a machine 
to break the Jap code, but Pearl was not, 
The fact that the Philippines were closer 
to the danger point, that communications 
might be disrupted, while Pearl could be— 
and was—advised of what it was pertinent 
for them to know is completely ignored by 
Theobald. 

If F. D. R. wanted to deny information to 
Pearl, as Theobald alleges, how could F. D. R. 
overlook the fact that furnishing a machine 
to the Philippines created the danger“ that 
Manila might tip off Honolulu? 

If F. D. R. wanted an attack, one on 
United States personnel in the Philippines 
would suit his purposes as well as an attack 
on Pearl. 

4. Theobald also referred to the Japanese 
request of their own emissaries on Oahu for 
ship berthing data—a request Pearl was 
never told about. ` 

This was a culpable and gross error. 
The congressional committee roundly and 
thoroughly condemned Washington for it. 
But to read in it more than that—a neg- 
ligence—or that F. D. R. inspired It is not 
warranted. 

For, in his exoneration of the military 
in both Pearl and Washington, Theobald 
completely omits to state this: 

“The message was discussed several times 
by Colonel Brattan, Chief of the Far East- 
ern Section, Military Intelligence Division, 
War Department General Staff, with his 
opposite numbers in the Navy Department. 
They discussed the possible significance of 
the message as indicating a plan for an air 
attack on ships in Pearl Harbor, In the 
course of these discussions officers in naval 
intelligence stated that the Japanese were 
wasting their time in getting such metic- 
ulous detall about the location of ships in 
Pearl Harbor because the fleet would not be 
in Pearl Harbor when the emergency arose.” 
(Rept. 266-G; Recorp, p. 12105). 

KIMMEL KNEW 


Theobald’s argument that warning was 
withheld from Kimmel is completely false. 

We're not going to comment on what Theo- 
bald said, nor do more than list the many 
messages Kimmel got between April 1 and 
December 7, 1941, They're set out in full in 
pages 89-100 of the congressional report. 
The reader can judge for himself whether 
there is a shred of truth in Theobald's charge 
that Kimmel didn't know what was going on, 
particularly that he didn’t know what the 
broken Jap codes were revealing: 

April 1, 1941: CNO Stark told all com- 
mandants that “past experience shows the 
Axis Powers often begin activities in a par- 
ticular field on Saturdays and Sundays or on 
national holidays.” - i 

July 3; CNO advised Kimmel of substance 
of Intercepted messages that Japan probably 
goes to war soon. 

July 7; CNO tells Kimmel of other inter- 
cepted messages indicating warlike moves by 
Japan, 

July 15: Ditto, 

July 19: Ditto. 

July 24: Kimmel gets copy of letter by 
CNO to Asiatic Fleet, expressing Stark's be- 
lief that Japan planning no immediate move 
against United States, but saying he had 
talked with President and hoped no rupture 
would come but that conditions were not get- 
ting better. 
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July 25: Kimmel advised that United 
States would impose economic sanctions 
against Japan next day. Message said, “Do 
not anticipate immediate hostile reaction by 
Japan through the use of military means 
but you are furnished this information in 
order that you may take appropriate precau- 
tionary measures against hostile eventuali- 
ties.” 

August 14: Kimmel advised that Japanese 
were pulling in merchant marine from all 
over world except in China and Japan ses 
areas. 

August 24: Letter from CNO to Kimmel 
said Japan seemed to be in an indecisive 
period, that Stark had not given up hope 
of Pacific peace, but wished thread by which 
it hung were not so slender. 

October 16: Dispatch to Kimmel stated 
that Japanese Cabinet change created grave 
situation. * * * “Possibility that Japan may 
attack. (United States-Britain) * * you 
will take due precautions. * * +» 

October 16: Letter CNO to Kimmel same 
day tempered dispatch warning as a per- 
sonal opinion, but added “we should be on 
guard. Marshall * * * anxious * * * that 
we make some sort of reconnaissance so that 
he could feel assured that on arrival at Wake, 
& Japanese raider attack may not be in order 
on his bombers.” A 

October 17: Kimmel advised that trans- 
Pacific shipping was being routed south of 
and well clear of the Japanese Mandated Is- 
lands; also advised to take all practical pre- 
cautions for safety of Wake and Midway 
airfields. 

October 23: Kimmel told that military 
shipments should be escorted between Hono- 
lulu and Manila. 

November 4: Kimmel informed that com- 
plete withdrawal of all Japanese shipping 
from Western Hemisphere was in progress. 

November 7: CNO wrote Kimmel: Things 
getting “worser and worser. A month may 
see, literally, most anything. * * It 
doesn't look good.“ 

November 14: CNO wrote Kimmel that he 
was not hopeful arrival of special Japanese 
Envoy Kurusu would make any difference in 
relations, that Japanese newspapers were 
saying “complete capitulation by the United 
States on every point of difference * * * 
was indicated as a satisfactory solution, It 
will be impossible to reconcile such divergent 
points of view.” 

November 24: Kimmel received dispatch 
expressing pessimism over negotiations; Jap- 
anese statements and movements of their 
forces indicate “surprise aggressive move- 
ment in any direction * * * possibility,” 

And on November 27 the dispatch to 
Kimmel: 

“This dispatch is to be considered a war 
warning * * * aggressive move by Japan is 
expected within the next few days 
execute an appropriate defensive employment 
take appropriate measures against sabotage.” 

November 28: Kimmel got copy of Army 
message giving warning to be ready. Stated 
United States “desires that Japan commit 
the first overt act. This policy should not 
be construed as restricting you to a course 
of action that might jeopardize your de- 
fense.” 

December 1: CNO sent dispatch to Kim- 
mel reporting on Jap intrigue in Malaya. 

December 3: Kimmel informed in two dis- 
patches that Japanese were burning their 
codes and papers in American, British, and 
Dutch missions. 

December 4: Kimmel given information 
copy of order to Guam to destroy some pa- 
pers, be ready to destroy rest. 

December 6: Kimmel authorized to have 
outlying islands destroy their documents 
“now or under later conditions of greater 
emergency.” 

Said the congressional committee at this 
point: 

“From a review of dispatches and corre- 
spondence sent Admiral Kimmel it is con- 
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cluded that he was fully informed concern- 

ing the progressive deterioration of relations 

With Japan and was amply warned of the 

yaminence of war with that nation“ (Rept. 
). 

Kimmel's contentions that he was not 
Clearly warned, said the committee (Rept. 
109) “must be judged in light of the fact 
that on November 28 on his own respon- 
Sibility he instructed the fleet to depth bomb 
all submarine contacts expected to be hostile 
in the fleet operating areas.” 

Halsey told the Hart inquiry (one of the 
Many Pearl Harber probes) that, on leaving 
Tor Wake, November 28, he got orders from 

which he interpreted as permitting 
to sink “even a Japanese sampan” if he 
found it, (Rept. 109, Hart Record, pp. 
297-298.) 
KIMMEL IGNORED 

Now we come to the famous 14-part Jap- 
&nese note, to be delivered exactly at 1 p. m. 
on December 7 (7:30 a. m. Pearl Harbor 
time). When intercepted and decoded mes- 
Sages were shown to F. D. R. the night before, 
he exclaimed, “This means war!" 

Even though—but Theobald won't admit 
it—1 p. m. Washington time would be signifi- 
Cant to a lot of areas besides Pearl Harbor, 
Washington has much to explain about not 
Communicating with Pearl that night. Al 
the congressional reports considered this in 
assessing part of the blame on Washington. 

But the facts remain: 

1, Kimmel had all the warnings referred 
to previously. 

2. Kimmel knew the Japanese fleet was on 
the loose, lost, but with a big part, including 
Carriers, last reported in the Mandates, from 
Which a strike on Pearl was feasible—and 
less liable to detection than a strike at the 
Indies or Malaya. 

3. Kimmel had even remarked to one of his 
Own officers, Captain Layton: “Do you mean 
to say that they (two missing carrier divi- 
Sions) could be rounding Diamond Head and 
You wouldn't know it.” 

4. Though Kimmel had not been told that 
Japan long ago had asked for Pearl berthing 
Position data, the FBI on December 6 told 
Army and Navy intelligence officers in Hawaii 
that they had intercepted a message indicat- 
ing that Japan was interested in plane and 
ship movements on Oahu. Short got this 
Teport December 6; Kimmel, December 7 
(Rept. 137). 

5. Kimmel, as a professional military man, 
knew that Japan had a long record of start- 
ing wars with surprise blows. (Theobald 
Mentions this record; never admits that 
Kimmel should have known it, too.) 


PEARL SNAFUED 


Now we come to the events of early De- 
cember 7. Theobald makes no mention of 
the famous radar interception of the Japa- 
nese planes at 7:02 a.m. This omission is 
perhaps proper, for while it reflects on the 
fad state of affairs in Hawall under Short 
and Kimmel, the intercept was neither re- 
ported to them nor to anyone high enough 
to take action. 

But how about the submarine sighted by 
the minesweeper Condor at 3:42 a. m. Hono- 
Tulu time? 

And the sighting and sinking by the de- 
Stroyer Ward of a submarine off Pearl? The 
Ward and a navy patrol plane attacked at 
0.48 a. m. Ward radioed naval district head- 
Quarters at 6:51. Bloch's chief of staff had 
the Information at 7:12. Kimmel's duty of- 
ficer had it at 7:15. Kimmel said he got it 
between 7:30 and 7:40. 

AB first Japanese attacks were at 7:55 

Naval district headquarters had 1 hour and 
4 minutes—trom 6:51 to 7:55—to alert the 
island. Bloch's chief of staff had 43 min- 
Utes. Kimmel’s duty officer had 40 minutes. 
Kimmel himself had 15 to 25 minutes. 
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Only result of all this warning was to close 
the submarine net. 

All the thousands of words Theobald 
spews cannot erase the responsibility for 
Pearl Harbor. 

VERDICT RIGHT 


The people through their Congress had op- 
portunity to judge, and they rendered the 
verdict. 

The majority of the congressional commit- 
tee found: 

“The disaster * * was the failure * è e 
of the Army and the Navy to institute meas- 
ures designed to detect an approaching 
enemy force, to effect a state of readiness 
. e and to employ every facility at their 
command in repelling the Japanese.” (Rept. 
251.) 

It then laid specific blames on the Ha- 
walian commands, on the Intelligence and 
War Plans Divisions of the War and Navy 
Departments. (Rept. 252.) It criticized 
Kimmel and Short for failing to commu- 
nicate with each other (Rept. 264). 

That was the majority verdict. What said 
the Republicans—and it would have been 
great political stake if they could have 
pinned even one-tenth of Theobald's 
charges on the President? 

Senators Brewster and FPrexcuson said the 
President and his advisers were guilty of 
some shortcomings, too. One of them was 
this: 7 

“Whatever errors of judgment the com- 
manders at Hawali committed and whatever 
mismanagement they displayed in preparing 
for a Japanese attack * * they were desig- 
nated for their posts by high authorities in 
Washington—all of whom were under 
obligation to have a care for competence in 
the selection of subordinates for particular 
positions of responsibility” (Minority Rept., 
P. 11). 

In short, Washington could not dodge re- 
sponsibility for Short and Kimmel's com- 
petence. 

What sald Representative Keefe in his 
conclusion (Rept. 266T) ? 

“On the evidence before us I concur in 
the findings of the committee with respect 
to responsibilities of our commanders in 
Hawaii. * * Those in command at the 
Washington level must bear their full share 
of responsibility.” 


THE INVESTIGATION 


It is Interesting to note that Theobald 
criticizes the actions of the legal staff of the 
congressional committee (ch. 12) but never 
once mentions their names. For good rea- 
son. 

For the great William D. Mitchell himself 
headed the four-man staff until January 14, 
1946. Then when the probe dragged on (the 
committee originally was to report January 
3, 1946; actually reported on July 16, 1946), 
only John E. Masten could stay on. 

The report actually was compiled by Mas- 
ten and four others, the chief counsel being 
Republican isolationist Seth W. Richard- 
son—also a giant in the legal profession. 

Theobald says of Naval Court of Inquiry 
and Army Pearl Harbor Board opinions, 
“withheld as they were until buried in the 
40-yolume report of the joint committee 
hearings, it is doubtful if they have even re- 
ceived even passing public attention.” 

Those two reports, on the contrary, are 
cited page after page in the congressional 
report. 

Theobald says Roosevelt's files were not ac- 
cessible. But President Truman on Oc- 
tober 13, 1945, informed Senator Barkley, 
chairman, that if there was any difficulty 
about the committee's getting access to files 
of the previous administration, either at 
Archives or Hyde Park, “I'll be glad to issue 
the necessary order so that you may have 
complete access.” 

Truman's October 28 order to cooperate 
with the committee was broadened Novem- 
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ber 7 to direct every official In Government 
to authorize every person interrogated by 
the committee: 

“To give any information of which they 
may have knowledge bearing on the subject 
of the committee's investigation. 

“You are further requested to authorize 
them whether or not they are interro- 
gated * * * to come forward voluntarily 
and disclose * * any information 
which they may have reason to think may 
not already have been disclosed to the com- 
mittee.” 

Many other statements of Theobald can 
be refuted but the result would be a book 
bigger than his. 

We've said enough, more than enough, to 
demonstrate that Theobald’s book is so 
much vicious garbage, an infamous attack 
on a dead man, 


Taft-Hartley Fiasco—Hope on Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the decision of the Republican 
leadership in Congress and in the ad- 
ministration Monday to shelve all efforts 
this session to change the Taft-Hartley 
Act was, of course, inevitable. When 
the Senate recommitted the bill last 
week—that is, sent it back to commit- 
tee for further study—it was, in effect, 
declaring that the bill was to be buried 
for this year. = 

Under the circumstances, there was 
no surprise in the announcement at the 
White House Monday by House and 
Senate Republican leaders that there 
would be no more work done between 
now and congressional adjournment on 
this subject. We have been working on 
this bill in the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor for many weeks, and, 
of course, that now turns out to have 
been a complete waste of time. 

It was pretty obvious from the first 
that Taft-Hartley revision would not get 
anywhere in this session despite the 
President’s professed desire to see some 
of the more extreme union-busting, an- 
tilabor provisions taken out of it. A 
moderate bill might have had some 
chance. But what the congressional 
Republicans most influential on labor- 
management legislation were insisting 
on was not a moderate improvement in 
the measuré but rather a further re- 
striction and kicking around of labor. 
SOCIAL SECURITY IS ONE BRIGHT HOPE IN THIS 

CONGRESS 


The fiasco on Taft-Hartley, the mur- 


“der in the House of public housing, the 


extreme one-sidednoss of tax legisla- 
tion suggested by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to aid big business only and 
ignore little business and the average 
taxpayer, the indecision on agricultural 
policy, the failure to come forward with 
any practical solution to the widening 
recession—all these things make it clear 
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that the GOP 83d Congress will have 
very little to brag about. 


It still had a chance to make good on 


one promise which is popular with all 
of the people and which could be put 
through Congress promptly once the 
Republican leadership gets the wheels 
moving. I am speaking, of course, of an 
amended and improved social-security 
system. 

While patiently waiting for the Presi- 
dent to come forward with his program 
on social security, a large number of 
Democrats in the House introduced their 
own bill early this year. The President’s 
subsequent proposals included most of 
these Democratic suggestions, some with 
modification, 

For instance, we proposed that bene- 
fits be based on incomes up to $4,800 a 
year instead of the present $3,600; the 
President suggested a top of $4,200. 
Again, we suggested that a beneficiary 
be allowed to earn up to $1,200 a year 
instead of the present $900 top limita- 
tion; the President suggested $1,000. In 
most other respects, the President's pro- 
posals similarly closely follow if not echo 
the Democratic suggestions. 

The one major difference in philos- 
ophy between the two sets of proposals— 
the other differences are mainly differ- 
ences of degree—involves the treat- 
ment of workers who suffer complete 
physical disablement before reaching 
the retirement age of 65. Under the 
Democratic bill, such a worker could 
immediately begin collecting social se- 
curity benefits; under the President's 
proposal, he would be kept on the rolls 
as if still working and would be excused 
from making any further contributions 
to the fund, but he would not receive 
benefits until he did reach retirement 
age. 

In view of the general agreement 
among Republicans and Democrats on 
the need for improving social security, 
this is one type of legislation which 
could pass easily—if the Republican 
leadership of the Congress gets busy on 
it. Time is getting short. 


Labor’s Interest in a Long-Range Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives held exten- 
sive hearings on a long-range farm pro- 
gram. On October 12, 1953, such a hear- 
ing was held at Minneapolis, Minn. One 
of the witnesses was the Honorable How- 
ard F. Pellant, Wisconsin assemblyman 
representing the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO. His testimony exempli- 
fies the deep interest that urban dwellers 
and laboring people have in a sound farm 
economy. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the testimony of 
Mr. Pellant: 
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STATEMENT or HOWARD F. PELLANT, WISCONSIN 
ASSEMBLYMAN, MILWAUKEE ITT DISTRICT, 
REPRESENTING THE UNITED AUTOMOBILE 
Workers, CIO 
I have a short brief pertaining to my ap- 

pearance before your committee, in which I 

have outlined some of the effects low farm 

income has on the residents of the urban 
areas. 

I realize that my brief does not contain a 
detailed program to solye the farm problem 
other than some general thoughts. I do not 
believe that I, as a resident of the city, have 
the experience nor the right to spell out a 
program for the farmer. 

It has been called to my attention that 
there are some people who have attempted 
to destroy good farm programs by making 
statements indicating that the urban dweller 
is opposed to farm price-support programs 
and other good legislation that is aimed at 
aiding the farmer. 

I am a resident of the urban area, a legis- 
lative representative of an urban area, and 
also a union representative of industrial 
workers, and as such I have been very close 
to said people in discussion of the farm topic. 
I therefore felt it was imperative that I ap- 
pear before your committee to dispel such 
rash and irresponsible statements and make 
it absolutely clear to the committee that the 
city resident understands the farm economy 
and how it affects him, and therefore he is 
in full support of a sound farm program. 

I am making this appearance before the 
United States House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Agriculture because of my interest 
in the economy and the standards of all of 
the citizens whom I represent. Being a 
member of the Wisconsin State Legislature, 
Milwaukee 17th Assembly District, I am in- 
terested in all of the citizens of our State: 
farmers, workers, small-business men, et 
cetera, Also, being a representative of the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, I am nat- 
urally interested in the welfare of our work- 
ing people. 

In my opinion, as well as the opinion of 
many others, the economy of One segment of 
our society is reliant upon the economy of 
other segments of our society, and this is 
particularly true of farmers and factory 
workers. These two segments are the actual 
producers for not only the citizens of 
America, but for the -people of the world, 
and when the income of one is lowered, the 
effects are felt throughout the entire world. 

I therefore believe that it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of our union leaders and our 
public officials to represent all the people in- 
volved in our economy. The happenings of 
today are the best examples as to why we 
should and must be interested parties. The 
falling of farm prices has naturally reduced 
the income of the farmers; the farmers in 
turn have stopped purchasing the necessary 
farm equipment; equipment which paves 
the way for farm operation at greater 
efficiency. The results are as follows: 

1. Our small farm towns suffer as the re- 
sult of fewer purchases of basic commodities 
in these small farm communities. The 
small-business men, the country store, the 
gasoline and oil dealer, the clothier, the 
automobile and tractor repairshop, and even 
the tavern keeper must adjust their pur- 
chases of not only the goods that they sell 
but also of the goods that they use. The 
small town cannot expect to function prop- 
erly in an area of low income. We must, of 
course, understand that the small town or 
community is a stalwart piliar of our farm 
economy. 

2. The working people in the large indus- 
trial arens not only feel the loss of purchases 
by the farmer himself, but also the loss as 
the result of the lower income of the small- 
town businessman. These effects are obvi- 
ous for already in the farm-implement in- 
dustry thousands of workers have been laid 
off from their jobs. 
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In the J. I. Case farm-implement plant in 
Racine, Wis., almost two-thirds of their pro- 
duction working force has been laid off, 2 
reduction from 3,290 to the present level of 
1,200, these layoffs coming in the last few 
months and, if conditions do not improve: 
more layoffs are in sight. 

Massey-Harris, manufacturers of farm im- 
plements, has laid off 600 workers and the 
International Harvester Co. has layoffs run- 
ning into the thousands. These layoffs have 
their effect on other manufacturers. Nas 
Motors of Kenosha, Wis., has reduced their 
working force from a peak of 11,500, immedi- 
ately prior to July 1953, to the present level 
of 6,500. Their Nash body plant in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has reduced their forces from 
5,500 prior to July, to a level of 2,400 today- 

Wisconsin Motors Corp., a Milwaukee, Wis- 
industrial concern, has laid off 300 to 400 
workers in recent weeks. Walker Manufac- 
turing Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturers of 
hydraulic jacks, laid off 200 employees. 
These layoffs by the manufacturers of our 
basic commodities have resulted in large cur- 
tallments of the working forces in supplier 
plants, such as foundries which have reduced 
production by 30 to 40 percent; forge shops 
and many others too numerous to mention 
have reduced hours of work from 40 to 32 
hours per week. 

3. The cycle continues on through the 
small retall store to the manufacturer and oD 
back to the farmer and the rest of the world. 

There can be only one result if present 
farm conditions are allowed to continue in 
their present pattern, and that is another 
severe depression. We do not have to g0 
back too many years to find out the result 
of a drop in our farm economy, for the 
great depression of the early thirties was 
without a question brought about by the 
farm depression of the twenties. We have 
the experience today to cope with these prob- 
lems; we must put our know-how to work 
and prevent another chaotic and sad 
experience, 

America has not yet reached the stage of 
overproduction, and that time should never 
come. The needs of the people here in 
America alone are sufficient to keep our farms 
and factories producing at peak levels for 
many, many years. While economic condi- 
tions, not need, prevent many people in 
America from purchasing our farm prod- 
ucts, the demand for food by our friendly 
foreign nations is more than enough to pick 
up the slack. 

Recognizing that it is not overproduction. 
as far as the needs of the people are con- 
cerned, that is causing the drop in our farm , 
income, we must embark upon a farm- 
distribution program that will make avail- 
able to the consumer farm products at the 
lowest possible cost and at the same time 
assure the farmer of a reasonable return. 

Past experience has proven that the farmer 
will produce at an increasing pace if we 
make it possible for him to do so. We must 
assure him of a market for his product, the 
tools and equipment with which to work efi- 
ciently, and, most important of all, a cushion 
so that he does not suffer should he produce 
more than current consumption. 

It is necessary to encourage more product- 
tion on the part of the farmer for many 
reasons, such as listed above. However, one 
important point we cannot overlook is the 
fact that our population is increasing at the 
rate of 7,500 per day, and that in 20 more 
years we shall need an increase in farm pro- 
duction of 20 percent to properly feed people 
of that day. 

We have noted the sharp decline In farm 
income. However, while farm income is 
dropping, we find only a very slight reflection 
in consumer-food prices. Since 1946 con- 
sumer-food prices for an average family have 
incrensed $204, and of this amount the far- 
mer received only $66, while the processors. 
middlemen, and retailers recelyed $222. 
While we recognize the importance of profit 
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in our way of life, we at the same time can- 
Not allow exorbitant profits to destroy the 
very incentive of the farmers to produce. 

It was reported in the Wall Street Journal 
on May 2, 1953, that first-quarter profits, 
After taxes, of 18 food-product manufac- 
turers were 29.1 percent higher in the first 
Quarter of 1953 than the first quarter of 1952. 

The reasons for this sharp increase in 
Profits are obvious. This type of profit pro- 
Eram, however, is disastrous for an improper 
distribution of the total food income. A 
distribution which leans toward the proces- 
sor, ete, can -only mean less income 
for the farmer and, therefore, less produc- 
tion on his part and less purchasing power 
On the part of the consumer of farm prod- 
ucts, It is, therefore, imperative that this 
Committee make a very complete and thor- 
Sugh investigation of the profits derived 
aa farm products by the so-called middie- 

n, 


We have seen how disastrous a farm re- 
Cession or depression can be to our entire 
economie structure. It becomes, therefore, 
&bsolutely necessary that a strong farm pro- 
Sram be instigated immediately. 

As a representative of the city residents 
in the Wisconsin State Legislature and a 
Union representative of working people, I 

now that these people from urban areas 
are in full support of the farm price-sup- 
Port program. Our Government has spent 
billions of dollars for guns and ammunition 
in an attempt to defeat our common foe. 

wever, what better ammunition do we 
have than our surplus foods? 

The food-distribution program of East 
Berlin is the best example of how potent a 
Weapon food really is. In the past we were 
Willing to spend billions to destroy lives 
While being reluctant to spend any amount 
to save lives. 

Here in America we suffer as the result 
of an overabundance of food, while in friend- 
ly nations the people suffer because of the 

of food. Would it not be feasible then 
to put our excess food to good use by using 
it to ght communism, and at the same time 
Keep our farms at a high level of production 
&nd income, and thereby protect the rest of 
Our citizenry? 

We, the people of the urban areas, wish 
You Godspeed in adopting a strong and work- 
&ble farm program. 


Aid To Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
Cans are justly proud that the United 
States has risen to a position of leader- 
ship among the free countries of the 
World. I wonder how many of our citi- 
zens have thoughtfully pondered the 
reasons for our national rise to great- 
ness, 

No doubt many factors have contrib- 
uted to our phenomenal national devel- 
opment, but certainly one of the most 
basic factors—and perhaps the most 
important cause—has been our nation- 
wide emphasis upon education in years 
Past. 

For many decades our Federal, State, 
and local governments, working to- 
Eether, provided educational advantages 
for our people as a whole superior to 
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those made available to the whole pop- 
ulations of most other countries. Some 
other nations living in lands having re- 
sources equal to those of the United 
States have not equally progressed. 
Why? Objective studies support the 
conclusion that the lesser advancement 
of some other nations has been due 
mainly to their failure to provide the 
education necessary for the development 
of their resources—especially their 
human resources, 

Within recent years, however, a num- 
ber of other countries have awakened to 
the cry of their whole people for better 
educational advantages, while America 
has neglected the educational needs of 
millions of her children. The effect may 
be disastrous for our great Nation. Al- 
ready a warning is heard in the alarm 
over widespread juvenile delinquency in 
this country. 

We are not lacking in knowledge of our 
educational deficiencies, Data compiled 
by our Bureau of the Census, Selective 
Service System, United States Office of 
Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, and other agencies and organiza- 
tions, public and private, have furnished 
ample evidence of the educational short- 
comings and inadequate educational op- 
portunities of millions of our people. 
Many official and authoritative publica- 
tions have drawn attention to the facts 
that in numerous localities in every State 
of the Union teachers’ salaries are lower 
than they should be, there is a shortage 
of qualified teachers, classrooms are 
overcrowded, instructional materials are 
lacking, and school housing conditions 
are deplorable. 

In December 1953 the United States 
Office of Education published its report 
of a nationwide school facilities survey 
which was carried out by Federal, State, 
and local educational agencies with the 
aid of an appropriation by the 81st Con- 
gress. The survey showed that in 1952 
there was a need for about 312,000 class- 
rooms to house nearly 9 million pupils. 
The need is rapidly growing greater. 
Many hundreds of thousands of the Na- 
tion’s children are attending school in 
firetrap buildings, barracks, garages, 
church basements, former industrial 
buildings, and other makeshift quarters, 

The national school facilities survey 
revealed that in 1952 about 870,000 or 43 
percent of the schoolchildren of Califor- 
nia needed new school housing. Because 
of the rapid growth of school population 
in this State a greatly accelerated rate of 
construction will be necessary to over- 
take the need for additional facilities, 

Early this year President Eisenhower 
recommended the convening of State and 
national conferences to consider the 
crucial problems of public education, 
More recently Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has suggested that legislation 
providing Federal aid to school construc- 
tion be deferred until after these confer- 
ences have been held—probably in 1955 
or 1956. She advanced arguments to 
support her position. On May 12, a 
spokesman for the American Federation 
of Labor, testifying before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, called these 
agruments spurious and ludicrous and 
gave his reasons for using these epithets, 
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Some other persons have expressed 
the opinion that the administration, by 
delaying tactics, is attempting to prevent 
establishment of a general program of 
Federal participation in financing school 
construction. À 

A cartoon in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of May 13, represented the 
“Department of Not-Too-Much Health, 
Welfare, and Education,” shutting out 
two schoolchildren representing “imme- 
diate school-construction needs.” The 
departmental leadership represented in 
the cartoon is telling the children, “You 
can go to school a few years from now.” 

It will be an inexcusable blunder for 
any political party in this country to ig- 
nore the present great and urgent necds 
of public education. Our school-con- 
struction needs, especially, are immedi- 
ate and critical. The education of our 
Nation's children cannot be postponed. 

Several millions of dollars were spent 
on the national school facilities survey 
just completed. It has shown that the 
States and localities are unable to raise, 
from revenue sources presently available 
to them, all the money needed for school 
facilities. Part of the money must 
come from sources of revenue already 
being utilized by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The term “Federal aid to education” 
is a misnomer—an unfortunate misrep- 
resentation. Under the Constitution 
the Federal Government is responsible 
for the national defense and for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare, In can, 
with propriety, assume some responsi- 
bility for helping to finance public edu- 
cation, which is essential to the national 
defense and to the general welfare. 

The question is only one of how much 
of the necessary funds for education 
should be drawn from Federal sources of 
revenue, and how much should be drawn 
from State and local sources of revenue, 
Data already compiled indicate that it 
has become necessary to draw a larger 
percentage of school support from Fed- 
eral sources of revenue. 

I have introduced a bill to provide 
Federal participation in financing school 
construction throughout the country. 
My bill is H. R. 9179, and is similar to 
a measure, S. 536, introduced by Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, in Janu- 
ary 1953. 

The bill would provide for an allot- 
ment of Federal funds by the United 
State Offices of Education to the respec- 
tive State educational agencies in ac- 
cordance with a prescribed, objective 
formula. The bill would place upon the 
State educational agency the responsibil- 
ity for the allotment of funds to the 
school districts within the State. The 
bill would give slightly greater allot- 
ments per school child to States in which 
the per capita income is relatively low. 

I am also in favor of measures to in- 
crease the attractions of the teaching 
professions, including increase of sal- 
aries for teachers and increase of teach- 
ers’ pensions, and other retirement bene- 
fits. I believe that by maintaining the 
prestige of the teaching profession and 
otherwise adding to its attractions, and 
by strengthening all other provisions for 
education we can greatly strengthen our 
Nation for its tremendous task of lead- 
ership in the free world. 
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The Blight of Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article entitled 
“The Receding Icecap of Socialism,” 
that appeared in the May 1 issue of 
Economic Trend Line Studies, by Mr. J. 
H. Kelleghan. This is a most interesting 
article on the subject of socialism: 


TRE RECEDING ICECAP or SOCIALISM 
(By J. H. Kelleghan) 


In one of the brilliant flashes of insight of 
which he is capable, Whittaker Chambers in 
his book Witness, called the New Deal a great 
socialist revolution which, in the name of 
liberalism ically, incompletely, some- 
what formlessly, but always in the same di- 
rection, has been inching its icecap over 
the Nation for two decades. 

No statement in his book has infuriated 
leftwing and Socialist groups quite as much 
as this one. Socialist columnists still men- 
tion it occasionally as if it continues to haunt 
their consciences. 

And haunt their consciences it should be- 
cause the word, “icecap,” describes with com- 
plete accuracy the effect of socialism, or its 
ominous shadow, communism—on a national 
economy. Socialistic government, wherever 
it has achieved dominant national power, 
has proved conclusively that it is incapable 
of managing a dynamic economy. Govern- 
ment bureaus can deal effectively with an 
economy only by checking its dynamic 
motion—freezing it with price controls, pro- 
duction controls, the whole paraphernalia of 
rigidities that reduce the economic atmos- 
phere to frigidity and check economic 
growth. 

We are all familiar with this phase of 
our recent history and we would all like to 
put it behind us and forget it, if we could. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be dismissed that 
easily. We have quite forgotten to take into 
consideration the fact that when the politi- 
cal weather moderates, economic icecaps 
melt. Icecaps, or glaciers as they are more 
commonly known, turn into rivulets and the 
rivulets become rivers. The rivers spread 
rich alluvial deposits over broad valleys be- 
fore they form deep channels, and the fertile 
soil springs into life. In short, a frozen 
economy, when it thaws under the benign 
influence of a congenial political climate, 
regains its dynamic motion and resumes 
its natural growth. 

Viewed from this standpoint the present 
economic situation takes on a quite differ- 
ent complexion than that which some cur- 
rent interpretations give it. Imagine how 
an Eskimo the frozen north might feel if 
the domicilie beneath him suddenly turned 
into water. A similar sensation must be felt 
by a large proportion of the American pop- 
ulation who have lived on a socialistic ice- 
cap for so long that they scarcely know any 
other kind of existence. As the rigid ec- 
onomic structure beneath them begins to 
show dynamic movement they are filled with 
fear and trepidation. 

When one surveys the wet and shivering 
economic terrain left nakedly exposed to un- 
accustomed freedom as the icecap recedes 
over the horizon, the view is fascinating. 
We see whole economic groups left perched 
on ledges of unduly high price levels, mor- 
tally afraid of the descent Into the plain 
below. Whole labor organizations, jacked 
up to imposing heights on the boom of gov- 
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ernment economic power, must now know 
the imperative necessity of coming down if 
they are not to suffer the slow economic 
starvation of prolonged unemployment. 
Corporations, accustomed to send their out- 
put g over the ice, propelled by 
the winds of inflation, are now reluctant to 
cut their production back to the volume 
that can be pushed away in sleds. 

Farmers, who hugely overproduced crops 
for an economy gripped in glacial immobil- 
ity, stacked their production in bins that 
need only to be painted white to look like 
veritable ice-made igloos of the Arctic 
Circle. 

Small wonder that people are troubled and 
afraid. Frozen into rigid patterns for 20 
years, many must have lost the use of eco- 
nomic limbs not to mention the feebleness 
of neglected economic intellect. Some, per- 
haps, would eyen prefer slow economic death 
on the frozen icecap to the unwanted anima- 
tion now being thrust upon them. 

From the top of an icecap the present at- 
titude of some manufacturers toward their 
price structure is perfectly comprehensible, 
Price levels in a frozen economy become sac- 
rosanct. Fishermen who have only to drop 
their lines through holes in the ice to catch 
the fish they need, resent the effort of casting 
nets into running water. 

The workers who could once climb to 
higher and higher wages on ice blocks piled 
by the Government, now resent it deeply 
when there are no more blocks being piled. 

Businessmen who have known only the 
limited and uncompetitive activity of a rigid 
economic mechanism will now find that a 
live, a warm economy makes a man hustle to 
keep ahead. 

As we waken from our long economic sleep 
in the Arctic twilight of socialism, it is in- 
teresting to speculate on how Rip Van Winkle 
must have felt when he awoke from his 20- 
year slumber. Certainly he must have felt 
completely helpless, fearful, and lost. The 
habits and skills he possessed when sleep 
closed his eyes were probably useless and out- 
dated. For a time his progress must have 
been slow and faltering until he had restored 
his powers to full vigor. 

Thus it is not strange that we find an 
economic icecap mentality lingering all 
around us—in congressional leaders and poli- 
ticians, in newspapermen, businessmen, labor 
leaders, workers and educators. Accustomed 
s0 long to the lethargy and comparative secu- 
rity of igloo life, a world of vigorous activity 
has become distasteful. 

Sooner or later, however, everybody is going 
to have to recognize that the Washington 
refrigerator has stopped working, that the 
icecap is melting, and that the strange, dark 
material upon which they now rest is earth 
in which they are expected to dig. 

It is extraordinary how swiftly the twilight 
of socialism fell upon us Americans, a Nation 
of pioneers. It seems as if the ring of the 
pioneer’s ax had hardly stopped echoing 
through the forests before the national econ- 
omy collapsed around us, and fear laid its 
clammy hand on our brows and sald, “you 
can't restore it yourselves. You'd better let 
the Government in Washington do it.” 

The Government in Washington, we 
learned, could take punitive action against 
the erstwhile leaders who were blamed for 
the economic collapse but no Government 
power could be found that would restore the 
dynamism of the enterprise economy. 

Two administrations in this socialistic 
twilight concealed their failures in war, as 
the leaders of enterprise threw their whole- 
hearted cooperation behind the Government 
in the national war effort. Each time, war's 
end found the economy again helplessly 
locked in the freezing controls of bureau- 
cratic incompetence. 


Bureaucrats have learned, but many are 
not even yet willing to concede, that when 
economic controls stifle and crush enterprise 
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the economy is left without a starter. They 
try with ever greater futility to push the 
economy into high gear with the Govern- 
ment steamroller, apparently unconscious 
the fact that a glacial formation has no 
means of self-propulsion. 

With the administration now in Washing- 
ton conscious of the Government's inability 
to replace enterprise as economic motive 
power, we should soon find our economy re- 
sponding to the long unused incentives 
enterprise and resourceful effort. From our 
heritage and our traditions we can best qual- 
ify as pioneers of enterprise and apostles of 
freedom. We can never qualify as pioneers 
of socialism. The lives of these pioneers 
were snuffed out in blood purges, extin- 
gushed in concentration camps, or were 
spent congealed in cold terror at the prospect 
of nocturnal visits by the secret police, an 
agency that is inevitable where socialism- 
and communism—are made to function. 


Informal Procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address on the subject Informal Proce- 
dures of the National Labor Relations 
Board, delivered by Louis G. Silverberg, 
Director of Information, the Natio 
Labor Relations Board, at the Second 
Annual Central New York Labor Law 
Conference, in Syracuse, N. V., on 
March 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFORMAL PROCEDURES OF THE NATIONAL 

Lanon RELATIONS BOARD 
(Address by Louis G. Silverberg, Director of 

Information, NLRB, at Second Annual Cen- 

tral New York Labor Law Conference, Syra- 

cuse, N. ¥., March 20, 1954) 

1 

In the discussion of labor-management re- 
lations, attention’ tends to center upon t 
controversial issues. But we all know tha 
no human activity can be carried on in an 
atmosphere of incessant controversy. The 
everyday work of labor-management rels 
tions, like that of other fields, is considerably 
less spectacular than the big issues one 
make the front pages. The same is true a 
the operations of the National Labor Rel 
tions Board. The bulk of our activity 4. 
devoted to cases that get little if any * 5 
tention from the daily press or even th 
specialized reporting services which devore 
so much time to reporting the preceden 
setting decisions in the field. 

of iaer 


The precedent-setting decisions 
Board, of course, have a widespread impec* 
and their effects reverberate through the in 
dustrial relations departments of industry 
and the offices of labor unions. But I WO 
like to talk today about some as 
our agency's work which are seldom Ee 
cussed and rarely make a newspaper hes ar 
line. As you well may guess—I speak A 
the handling and settling of cases in sas 
field, those cases that never get to Wash 
ington. of 

Last year, for instance, over 80 percent 9. 
the unfair labor practice cases handled by th 
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agency were closed in the field. In terms of 
actual cases, that means that, out of more 
than 5,800 unfair labor practice cases closed, 
5.100 were closed without the necessity of is- 
Suing a complaint or taking any other formal 
action, 

Collective bargaining election cases present 
& somewhat different picture. The percent- 
age of these cases that can be disposed of 
Without the necessity of formal action runs 
quite a little lower—about 75 percent. The 
reason for this undoubtedly lies in the na- 
ture of a representation case. While such a 
Case is not an adversary proceeding in the 
technical legal sense, it must be recognized 
that the parties often have directly opposing 
interests in such things as the extent of the 
bargaining unit, or the validity of a contract 
Urged as a bar to an election, or even in the 
time the election should be held. Repre- 
Sentation cases that come up to the Board 
members for decision often involve little 
more than questions of whether a particular 
employee is or is not a supervisor, or whether 
a contract has been renewed or not. These 
are issues of fact on which it sometimes is 
dificult to obtain agreement among the 
Parties; and, without agreement, they can be 
resolved only by decision of the Board. 
Nevertheless, when it comes to actual rep- 
resentation elections conducted, our field 
People have been able to achieve a very re- 
Spectable batting average of agreements ob- 
tained—over 65 percent. For example, last 
year the Board conducted a total of 6,200 
representation elections, Of these, 4,200 were 
held by mutual and complete agreement of 
the parties. 

1 

Now to turn to the informal disposition of 
Unfair practice cases at the level of the re- 
Bional office. The biggest share of the cases 
Settled in the field are closed by withdrawals; 
that is, the one who filed the charge with- 
draws it. Last year over 45 percent of the 
Cases closed were handled in this fashion. 
However, this does not mean merely that the 
charging party had a change of mind. The 
bulk of these cases undoubtedly were found 
Upon investigation to lack merit—either be- 
Cause there was not sufficient evidence to 
Prove the allegations or because the conduct 
involved actually did not amount to a viola- 
tion of the law. However, a substantial num- 
ber of the withdrawals reflect settlements of 
the cases. This is readily illustrated by a 
hypothetical case of an alleged refusal to 
bargain. Let us say, elther an employer or 
Union has refused to bargain in good faith 
as required by the act, and the other party 
filed a charge. If, after conferences with the 
Board's field examiner, the party charged 
with the refusal becomes aware of the na- 
ture of his duties under the law and he 
should desire to remove the impediments to 
full-faith bargaining, it certainly would be 
appropriate for the charging party to with- 
draw his charge despite the past violation. 
And this happens not infrequently, 

However, the charging party has no legal 
Tight to withdraw a charge. And it makes 
ho difference that he has obtained some 
settlement or adjustment that suits his pri- 
vate purposes. To Illustrate, take a case 
of an employee discharged because of his 
union activities. It may be that the em- 
Ployer or the union responsible—as the case 
may be—has offered him a cash settiement 
to withdraw his charge and just forget about 
the whole business, And suppose the em- 
Ployee is willing to take the cash and let 
his job go. But it may be that the dis- 
charge of the employee was effected in a 
Manner that would make several hundred 
Other employees fearful of exercising the 
Tights that the statute guarantees them. In 
Such a situation, it would hardly be proper 
to permit the one employee, for his own 
ends, to sacrifice the protection of the rights 
ot the other employees. Moreover, it might 
Well be such a flagrant violation of the act 


that only a Board order would effectively 
protect these employees’ rights. 

In short, the act is neither designed nor 
intended to vindicate private rights; its ad- 
ministration, as applied to individual cases, 
is concerned with the effectuation of a pub- 
ie policy, with the realization in each case 
of that national policy which governs our 
labor-management relations. The charging 
party has, by filing a charge, invoked that 
policy. Consequently, once a charge is made 
it may be withdrawn only by permission of 
the General Counsel if it is still under in- 
vestigation, or by the permission of the Board 
members if the case is before them. How- 
ever, the Board specifically provides in its 
statement of procedure that, if investiga- 
tion reveals that there has been no viola- 
tion of the act or the evidence is insuffi- 
cient to support the charge, the regional di- 
rector will recommend withdrawal of the 
charge by the person who filed it. 

Furthermore, if the charging party de- 
clines to withdraw a charge which investi- 
gation reveals to be unsupported by good 
evidence or otherwise without merit, the re- 
gional director has authority to dismiss the 
charge. In case of such a dismissal, the 
General Counsel has provided that the 
charging party may appeal to him in Wash- 
ington within 10 days after the dismissal. 
Upon such an appeal, the entire file of the 
case is sent by the regional director to Wash- 
ington and fully reviewed by the General 
Counsel. After such a review, the General 
Counsel may sustain the dismissal or he 
may direct the regional director to take fur- 
ther action. A substantial number of dis- 
missals are appealed, and for several years, 
the General Counsel has published his rul- 
ings in appeals cases, but without identify- 
ing the parties. This use of anonymity is 
intended to avold the unnecessary tagging 
of unions or employers with unfounded 
charges, 

So much for the withdrawal of charges 
at the threshold of proceedings. Let us 
now turn to other types of early dispositions 
of cases. Of course, the first step after a 
charge is filed is to investigate it. With- 
drawals, dismissals, and settlements are not 
undertaken until there has been careful in- 
vestigation of the facts. However, as soon 
as the field examiner has gathered sufficient 
evidence to obtain a clear picture of the 
case, there is nothing to prevent him from 
seeking an informal settlement if that seems 
to be indicated. Moreover, when the inves- 
tigation indicates that a charge of violation 
is true, the field examiner is required to offer 
the offending party an opportunity to settle 
the case before formal proceedings are begun, 
This is in accord with the requirements of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. How- 
ever, he is not required to accept a settle- 
ment which does not remedy the unfair 
labor practice. 

A settlement or adjustment, to carry out 
the purposes of the act and to be acceptable 
to our regional office, must provide that 
the party in violation take steps adequate 
to remedy the unfair labor practice indi- 
cated. 

At the same time, it must be kept in mind 
that the field examiner's job is not to arbi- 
trate or conciliate disputes between the 
parties. His task is simply to obtain settle- 
ment which will remedy the violations of 
the act. The approval of the charging 
party is also sought; but, if he should de- 
cline, the settlement is still effective. How- 
ever, settlements, like dismissals, may be 
appealed by the charging party to the Gen- 
eral Counsel in W. n. 

In Board terminology, adjustments of cases 
are divided into two categories: (1) informal 
adjustments, which are those that require 
no Board order or court decree; and (2) 
formal adjustments, under which the party 
charged with violation agrees to Issuance of 
an order by the Board in Washington and 
a decree by the appropriate United States 
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court of appeals. Formal adjustments ordi- 
narily are obtained in cases where the evi- 
dence of violation is clear cut and there is 
& possibility that the violations may be re- 
peated. 

The mere fact that formal proceedings 
have started, however, does not foreclose 
an adjustment’ or settlement. The Board's 
statement of procedure provides that the 
parties have an opportunity at every stage 
of the procedure to dispose of the case by an 
amicable adjustment which satisfies the law. 
Thus, even after a complaint has issued and 
a hearing begun, the General Counsel's at- 
torney in charge of the case and the regional 
director ordinarily will afford all parties every 
opportunity for the submission and con- 
sideration of offers of settlement and pro- 
posais of adjustment. Of course, all settle- 
ment stipulations which provide for entry 
of a Board order are subject to approval 
by the Board members. If the party who is 
subject to the order falls to comply with 
the settlement, the Board of course may 
seek to enforce its order or the court decree, 
as the case may be. 

That these various types of settlements are 
beneficial to all concerned, goes without say- 
ing. They benefit not only the Government 
but the parties as well. There are substan- 
tial savings in time and money and litiga- 
tion, not to mention the avoidance of the ill 
feelings that sometimes develop among the 
parties in the course of protracted litigation, 
In addition, in a hotly-contested case, bit- 
terness may develop at the plant level which 
may seriously impede, or even prevent, the 
resumption of peaceful relations between 
management and the representative of the 
employees. To remedy and avoid this ill 
Teeling is of the prime importance in car- 
rying out the mandate of Congress in the 
statute, to encourage harmonious relations 
between management and labor. 

In sharp contrast to the quick and ami- 
cable adjustment of a settled case, a con- 
tested case must run the gamut of investi- 
gation, preparation of witnesses, public hear 
ing and cross-examination before the trial 
examiner, the filing of briefs with the trial 
examiner, formal exceptions to the exam- 
iner’s recommended order, briefs filed with 
the Board, and perhaps an appeal to the 
courts, with the further accompanying round 
of briefs and arguments. The Board mem- 
bers and the General Counsel have reduced 
considerably the amount of time consumed 
in the handling of those unfair labor prac 
tice cases coming up to the Board; however, 
a contested case still consumes an average 
of about 330 days, from the filing of the 
charge to the issuance of a decision by the 
Board members. And, as I have indicated, 
that is not always the end of the case; nearly 
as much additional time may be consumed 
in appeals to the courts. In sharp contrast 
to the 330 days required for a contested 
decision, cases that are settled take less 
than one-third of that time; the average in 
1953 was about 100 days. 

Settlements, moreover, play a large part 
in the actual enforcement of the law. For 
example, in cases involving charges of dis- 
crimination against employees, over 3,000 
employees were awarded back pay during 
1953. Ot these, 66 percent received back 
pay as à result of settlements agreed to by 
the parties. Moreover, these settlements 
clearly appear to be considerably less costly 
to the parties than a case taken up before 
the Board for a full-dress decision. This 
is indicated by the figures on the back pay: 
During the past year, the 66 percent of the 
employees who received back pay through 
settlement agreements accounted for only 
45 percent of the total back pay awarded— 
or $590,000 out of the $1,355,000 in back pay 
disbursed by both companies and labor 
unions. This can be attributed mainly to 
the fact that it takes considerably less time 
to settle cases, when the parties are willing, 
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than it docs to take a case up through hear- 
ing and argument, to the Board members for 
a decision. As a consequence of shorter 
time lapse, the bill for back pay is smaller, 
Thus, back pay per employee in settlement 
cases averaged $290 last year; but back pay 
per employee in cases that were contested up 
to the Board averaged $760. 

Settlement agreements also account for 
the greatest number of reinstatements of 
employees and for the bulk of the cases in 
which collective bargaining is resumed 
after being initially unlawfully withheld, 
Thus, in 1953, employees reinstated by agree- 
ment of the parties numbered 1,240. This 
was more than 70 percent of the 1,750 em- 
ployees reinstated as a result of action by 
the agency. Collective bargaining was be- 
gun as a result of settlement agreements be- 
tween the parties in 200 cases. This was 
over 75 percent of the 265 cases in which 
bargaining was begun as a result of action 
by the Board. 

These figures, I think, not only underscore 
the importance of the Board’s informal pro- 
ceedings in the administration of the act, 
but also reflect a very heartening willingness 
on the part of both employers and unions 
to take the necessary remedial action when 
the existence of a violation is brought to 
their attention. 

ur 


Turning now to the collective-bargaining 
election cases—the fundamental question in 
each of these cases is simply this: Who, u 
anyone, represents a majority of the em- 
ployees? Debate of this question, though, 
often arouses considerable feeling at the 
plant. Moreover, long debate often tends 
to become acrimonious; as nerves fray, 80 
do tempers, Therefore, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that all concerned—the employees, 
the labor unions, and the employers—get 
an authoritative answer to the basic ques- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Here again, informal procedures play a 
large part in the disposition of issues. As 
J mentioned earlier, more than 65 percent of 
all our representation elections in the past 
year—or 4,200 out of 6,200 elections—were 
held pursuant to complete agreement be- 
tween the parties. And of all 9,900 repre- 
sentation cases filed last year, 7,300 were 
closed without the necessity of a decision by 
the Board members. In other words, only 
about one-fourth of the representation cases 
had to go to Washington. 

The time saving that results from the in- 
formal settling of representation cases is 
proportionally just about as great as the 
saving in unfair-labor-practice cases, Thus, 
during the past year, the Board devoted an 
average of 64 days to processing contested 

tation cases from the filing of the 
petition to the Board decision. However, in 
representation cases that were disposed of 
by mutually agreed upon elections, the time 
from filing of the petition to the actual time 
of the election averaged only 24 days—or 
almost two-thirds less than the time con- 
sumed in a contested case. 

Because the issues of a representation case 
are ordinarily simpler than those of an un- 
fair-labor-practice case, the informal proce- 
dures for obtaining agreement of the parties 
are correspondingly simpler. As a matter 
of fact, the technique used to conduct the 
investigation of a representation case may 
indeed be symbolized by the telophone. If 
the petitioner has submitted a showing of 
interest or a showing of a representation 
claim which is adequate, the ficld examiner 
will immediately telephone the employer or 
the union involved, as the case may be. It 
usually can be determined by telephone 
whether the issues will require a formal 
hearing or whether the parties are so dis- 
posed that the case can be settled quickly 
by a consent election or some other type 
of informal adjustment. The use of informal 
techniques by our regional offices has re- 
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sulted in spectacular reductions in the time 
required, not only for consent elections but 
also in the time required for the initial 
handling of cases that must go to hearing. 
For instance, by the end of last year, the 
time between the filing of a representation 
petition and the issuance of the notice of 
hearing on a petition had been cut by the 
General Counsel from 19 days down to 4 
days—a reduction of 80 percent. 

When a representation case is filed, three 
basic questions have to be answered. These 
are: (1) Whether the petitioner, if a labor 


* organization, bas complied with the filing 


requirements of the act; (2) whether the op- 
erations of the employer are within the area 
in which the Board exercises jurisdiction; 
and (3) whether the petitioner, if an em- 
ployer, has received a claim by a labor organ- 
ization that it represents the employees; or, 
if the petitioner is a labor organization, 
whether it has submitted authorization cards 
from at least 30 percent of the employees. 
These are the minimum prerequisites to the 
Board holding an election. If they are not 
met—that is, if the answer to any of the 
three questions is “No”’—then the regional 
director can only dismiss the petition. But 
if the answers are all “Yes,” the field exam- 
iner can begin to explore the possibilities of 
an informal handling of the case by some 
type of election agreement. 

There are two types of election agreements 
used by the Board. The most frequently 
used is known as a consent election; the sec- 
ond, a stipulated election. 

Pursuant to the consent-election agree- 
ment, the parties agree to the Board's hold- 
ing an election among a described unit of 
employees on a specified date. In addition, 
they also agree that the regional director is 
to determine any questions that arise in the 
course of the election and that he is to issue 
a certification on the basis of the results. 
This type of agreement was used last year in 
3.300 elections, or over 50 percent of the elec- 
tions conducted. 

In these agreed-upon elections, as in all 
other elections held by the Board, the actual 
voting is supervised by Board agents. The 
ballots ordinarily are counted and tabulated 
immediately after the polls close, and repre- 
sentatives of the parties are entitled to be 
present. 

As soon as the counting Is finished, a tally 
of ballots is served upon the parties, The 
ballots of voters whose eligibility has been 
challenged by any party or by the Board 
agent are individually sealed and counted 
separatcly in this tally, If the challenged 
ballots are numerous enough to affect the 
outcome of the election, the regional director 
conducts an investigation of the individual 
challenges and rules on them. If he finds the 
challenges without merit, the ballots are 
counted. If the challenges have merit, the 
ballots are not counted. After the issuance 
of the tally of ballots, the parties have 5 days 
in which to file objections to the conduct of 
the election. If objections are filed, the re- 
gional director investigates them and rules 
upon them. If he finds that the objections 
baye merit, he will declare the election void 
and conduct a new election. The election 
agreement provides that the ruling of the re- 
gional director on all questions relating to 
the election are final and binding. If there 
are no meritorious challenges that will affect 
the results and no valid objections, the re- 
gional director will issue a certification re- 
fiecting the results of the election. This cer- 
tificate has the same force and effect as if 
issued by the Board. 

In the second type of election agreement, 
the stipulated election, the entire procedure 
is identical to that of a consent election, 
with one exception. The difference lies 
merely in the identity of who shall resolve 
any questions that may arise. While the 
regional director is given authority to re- 
solve any questions in a consent election, 
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the stipulated-election agreement calls for 
the five-member board to rule upon any 
questions relating to the election. ‘This type 
of agreement was used in over 900 elections 
last year, or about 15 percent of the elections, 
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The forma! decisions of the board mem- 
bers in the contested cases, of course, ex- 
pound the law. They are the guideposts. 
But it is too often forgotten that the great 
bulk of the work of an administrative tri- 
bunal is not done by formal adjudication of 
contested cases, but rather by its informal 
procedures. A distinguished group of in- 
vestigators thus concluded its thorough study 
of all Federal administrative agencies cur- 
rently operating in our complex society: 

“In the great majority of casos an inves- 
tigation and a preliminary decision suffice to 
settle the matter. Comparatively few cases 
flower into controversies in which the parties 
take confileting positions of such moment to 
them that resort is necessary to the pro- 
cedure of the courtroom.” 

This is as true of the work of the board 
as of that of any other administrative tri- 
bunal. And, to burden you with one final 
statistic—in the past year the board closed 
5,800 unfair practice cases; for every 100 
of these cases, only 7 required a formal de- 
cision of any type—either by a trial exam- 
iner or by the board members. As for the 
office of the general counsel, it issued com- 
plaints in only 13 percent of the thousands 
of cases filed. In view of these figures, it is 
not surprising that the United States Attor- 
ney General's Committee on Administrative 
Procedure in 1941—who were the group of in- 
vestigators I just mentioned—should have 
declared that “informal procedures consti- 
tute the vast bulk of administrative adjudi- 
cation and are truly the lifeblood of the 
administrative process.” 
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HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by Hon. Donald R. 
Richberg to the South Carolina Bar 
Association on Friday, May 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMINISCENCES OF A RENEGADE 
(Address by Donald R. Richberg (introduced 
by Gov. James F, Byrnes) at annual ban- 
quet of South Carolina Bar Association, 

Charleston, S. C., May 14, 1954) 

Having been accused of being a rencgade 
from the New Deal and from organized labor, 
I welcome the opportunity you have graci- 
ously given me to explain why I glory in my 
sinning. When a Sunday school teacher 
asked: “What must you do before you can 
obtain forgiveness of sin?” a young pupil an= 
swered: “You must first sin.” If I had never 
sinned, how could I now seck forgiveness? 

But it seems to me most important of all 
to know that one has sinned. There are 
thousands of earnest young men of my 
generation who have gone to their graves 
unrepentant, never realizing that, as they 
polluted our politics with socialism, they 
were inviting the spread of Communist doc- 
trine and its new slavery all over the globe 
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There are thousands of once zealous 
fighters for underpaid, overworked wage 
earners who have died without realizing that 
they had helped to bulld up a new monopoly 
ot huge labor unions, They died without 
knowing that labor monopolists would, in a 
blind struggle for power, play a leading part 
in tearing down our system of free private 
enterprise that has lifted the average stand- 
ard of living far above even the dreams of a 
hundred years ago. 

It is fashionable nowadays to lay all sins 
on parents and other ancestors. So I am 
going to start my confession by explaining 
that both my father and mother were ideal- 
ists who were not afraid to be called rene- 
gades. When their fellow idealists developed 
delusions of grandeur and tyrannical com- 
plexes they did not hesitate to turn against 
them, to denounce them and oppose them. 

Without embarrassment I recite here in 
South Carolina the fact that in 1861 my 
father ran away from Knox College at the age 
Of 16 to join the Union Army. His father 
had enough political influence to get his 
son removed from the Army and placed in 
the Naval Academy. After 3 years' educa- 
tion he graduated to serve 3 years in the 
Union Navy. Then he went South to study 
law and became so outraged by the evils of 
reconstruction that he became a Democrat 
and remained one to the.end of his days. 

Throughout her life my mother espoused 
One crusade after another intended to wipe 
Out sin and enthrone virtue. But any time 
she found that self-seekers, greedy men, and 
lovers of power were taking over the leader- 
ship of one of her crusades, she worked with 
as much zeal to defeat them as she had pre- 
Viously shown in supporting them. 

Let me make it plain that I am no blush- 
Ing, embarrassed renegade. I am proud of 
my so-called apostasies. John L. Lewis once 
Publicly denounced me as à renegade from 
union labor who, in his mild language, had 
“turned against the breast that had suckled 
him.” The only way, which I could recall, 
that labor had suckled me had been to pay 
me smaller fees than any other client for 
days of much harder work. What Mr. Lewis 
was gently criticizing was that I was oppos- 
ing certain arrogant stupidities of labor 
leaders which he thought I ought to support. 

Another former labor client of mine, who 
took a more realistic view of my opposition, 
was a modest violet named James Caesar 
Petrillo. A few years ago, when I was in 
company with Lewis Douglas, we ran into 
Petrillo and he was generous enough to tell 
Mr. Douglas that I had once rendered him a 
Valuable legal service. He concluded: “I 
could certainly use you now, but I suppose 
you wouldn't represent me.” To which I 
answered with a grin: “No, I would not.” 

It has been my experience that a lawyer 
who aids in holding up the power of any 
rising political or economic group is likely 
to find himself eventually in agreement with 

the Lord Acton that all power is corrupting. 
If his clients are strikingly successful he 
may find himself faced with the choice some- 
day of either aiding corrupt power or re- 
nouncing some of his associates. 

In a broad way I would say that my expe- 
Tiences in the line of being a New Deal law- 
yer followed this course. Let me explain this 
Particularly in terms of constitutional law, 
a field in which I have been particularly 
active during 50 years of practice. 

My professional life began at the turn of 
the century, to be exact in 1904. The de- 
Velopment of the industrial revolution was 
Taising problems concerning which all solu- 
tions seemed to point in the direction of in- 
creased governmental power and increased 
Concentration of that power. With the 
Browth of huge enterprises and vast inter- 
State commerce, the efforts of the States to 
utilize the police power for the protection 
and promotion of the general welfare met 
Constant frustration. Yet when one at- 
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tempted to invoke the powers of the Na- 
tional Government to deal with national 
problems through national action, there 
arose the obstacle of time-honored limita- 
tions written in the National Constitution. 

The early progressive movement, which 
sought to advance social justice by laws regu- 
lating our political economy, gathered 
strength in State and local activities, notably 
in States such as Wisconsin, and every now 
and then in a reform movement in a great 
city. But with the foundation of the Pro- 
gressive Party, the Bull Moose Party of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1912, and the resulting vic- 
tory of an outstanding Progressive Democrat 
in the election of Woodrow Wilson, the drive 
toward a politically regulated economy be- 
came a national moyement. 

The First World War and our entrance 
into it slowed up this drive. Indeed, Jane 
Addams exhibited the gift of prophecy when 
she said to me in 1914: “This war will set 
back progress for a generation.” 

The disillusioning effects of the war be- 
came vividly evident in 1920 with the elec- 
tion of President Harding on the retrogres- 
sive platform of “a return to normalcy.” 
Instead of a moderate effort to go forward 
with the progressive gains of the prewar 
years, the philosophy prevailed that govern- 
ment should attempt very little in the way 
of promoting a sound economy. The pent- 
up demands accumulated during a period of 
war sacrifices gave such motive power to pri- 
vate enterprise that for some years we were 
assured that such evils as developed in the 
economic system would right themselves. 
The less overall supervision, direction, and 
control by Government, the better. 

Then, after the unhappy period, 1929-32, 
the Roosevelt call for vigorous political 
action in 1933 was welcomed even as a down- 
pour in a parched land. But the strict con- 
stitutionalists dominated the courts, and as 
a result the New Deal philosophers spear- 
headed a demand for a liberal construction 
of constitutional powers, 

The New Deal philosophy which had cap- 
tured a majority of the voters was originally 
a conviction that something must be done 
and something could be done within the 
constitutional powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to relieve national economic distress 
and to provide measures to prevent a recur- 
rence. But this New Deal idea ran into the 
obstacle of contrary judicial opinion that 
the Federal Government had not been given 
and could not exercise adequate powers. 
Unfortunately, the counterattack on this op- 
position was directed at the expounders of 
the Constitution instead of at the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

In saying that it was unfortunate that we 
New Dealers attacked the Court instead of 
the Constitution I do not mean to assert 
that the “old Court" was right and the Con- 
stitution was in fault, On the contrary, I 
still think that a more liberal construction 
of the Constitution by conservative Judges 
was warranted and would have preserved the 
essentials of our form of government, which 
might have been destroyed if a sweeping con- 
stitutional amendment had been adopted to 
meet emergency demands. 

But, on the other hand, if we had at- 
tempted to write amendments, such as one 
increasing the power of Congress to regu- 
late commerce, we would have soon discov- 
ered the grave danger to local self-govern- 
ment in any large increase of Federal power. 
We would haye never dared to propose that 
the Federal Government have power to regu- 
late anything which affected interstate com- 
merce, no matter how trivially or indirectly. 

We would have never dared to propose 
that Congress regulate the window washers 
in our cities because thelr sanitary labors 
might affect interstate commerce. We would 
have never dared to propose that Congress 
regulate the amount of grain that a farmer 
could raise and feed to his livestock because 
this domestic activity might affect interstate 
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commerce. “Yet the new Supreme Court has 

undertaken to write such an amendment 

into the Constitution in candid language, 

ee I quote from two of its major deci- 
ons: 

The power of Congress over interstate 
commerce is not confined to the regulation 
of commerce among the States.” 

This ruling is plainly an amendment to 
the Constitution, because the power dele- 
gated to Congress in the Constitution is 
specifically confined to the regulation of com- 
merce among the several States, and the 
10th amendment provides that The powers 
not delegated to the United States 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Tt is exceedingly doubtful whether any 
such amendment as the Court has made 
(extending the powers of Congress over all 
activities which in the judgment of Con- 
gress may affect interstate commerce) could 
be approved even today by a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses and ratified by three-fourths 
of the States. Certainly a national debate 
as to the wisdom of such an amendment 
would have been desirable before its adop- 
tion. . 

Your thoughts, like mine, may turn to a 
current national debate over the Bricker 
amendment. Here is an example of the need 
and the difficulty of formally adopting a 
constitutional amendment in order to get rid 
of another amendment which has been 
casually written into the Constitution by the 
Supreme Court. 

You will recall, without my going into 
detalls, the extraordinary expansion of the 
treaty power in a series of Supreme Court 
opinions. It should be sufficient here to 
point out that the law laid down by the Su- 
preme Court for a long time was that the 
treaty power could not be extended “so far 
as to authorize what the Constitution for- 
bids, or a change in the character of the 
Government, or in that of one of the States.“ 
Thus, in a conflict between the Constitution 
and a treaty it was plain until recently that 
the Constitution was still our supreme law. 

But, in 1936, the Supreme Court, without 
dissent, announced its opinion that “the 
investment of the Federal Government with 
the powers of external sovereignty did not 
depend upon the affirmative grants of the 
Constitution” (299 U. S. 304). The legal 
inaccuracy of this opinion was appropriately 
grounded on a rewriting of history unique in 
the annals of our Supreme Court, although 
apparently standard practice in the Soviet 
Union. 

Under a later decision the Court gave to 
Presidential agreements similar dignity as 
the law of the land. In this manner the 
executive acts of the President, with or with- 
out the approval of two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present, may become our supreme law, 
even apparently if in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. It seems clear from the wide- 
spread support of the Bricker amendment 
that the people of the United States would 
not write an amendment into the Constitu- 
tion authorizing any such expansion of the 
treaty power as was authorized by the Su- 
preme Court. 

These two examples of Supreme Court law 
making in amending the Constitution, to 
erase limitations on legislative and execu- 
tive power, should show why I am a renegade 
from political association with those who 
still advocate such a liberal interpretation of 
the Constitution. I still believe in a liberal 
interpretation—by conservative judges. But 
I denounce interpretations which are 80 
liberal that they would liberate our Govern- 
ment from constitutional limitations im- 
posed long ago upon it and faithfully main- 
tained for nearly 150 years. 

Let me candidly admit that for many 
years, beginning 20 years before Franklin 
Roosevelt, I was an advocate of a liberal in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. Indeed, I 
have a letter from Theodore Roosevelt telling 
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me he approved of my proposal of interpre- 
tive amendment as an improvement on his 
ill-fated recall of decisions. 

But I never conceived that Justices of the 
Supreme Court could interpret a provision 
in the Constitution so that the original 
meaning entirely disappeared, or was re- 
versed. I never imagined that Justice 
Holmes, whom I idolized, who insisted that 
plain meaning should be given to plain 
words, would write an opinion sarcastically 
referring to the plain meaning of the 10th 
Amendment as an invisible radiation. Nor 
that later Judges should further devitalize 
that Amendment by describing it as only 
stating a truism. No, I never imagined that 
even a super-liberal Supreme Court would 
or could write down and out of the Consti- 
tution those limitations that prohibit our 
public officials from transforming a decen- 
tralized republican form of free Government 
into a centralized socialistic tyranny. 

Never have I intended by any act of mine 
to give support to national socialism or its 
doctrines and programs. I deny any in- 
dividual guilt, but if I am fairly accused of 
guilt by association with advocates of this 
brand of liberalism, let me follow the ex- 
ample of a humble Negro who was caught in 
the proverbial henhouse and, when brought 
into court, announced loudly: “I plead guilty 
and waive a hearing.” The puzzled judge 
inquired: “What do you mean by that, Sam?" 
And Sam replied: “I mean, I done it and I 
don't want to hear no more about it.” 

Our individualistic ancestors brought 
forth a nation conceived in liberty; and it 
this nation is to endure we cannot too often 
remind ourselves of the justified fears of 
our forefathers who believed that Govern- 
ment, even in its best state, is but a neces- 
sary evil; in its worst state, an intolerable 
one. 

Why are we today so fearful of a third 
world war that we are spending billions in 
preparation for, and to defend ourselves 
against, atomic devastation? How often do 
we realize that, were it not for the vast 
powers of the centralized governments of 
great nations, no world war would be pos- 
sible? Oh, it is easy to say that we are not 
warmongers, that we were only forced into 
two world wars. It is at least plausible to 
contend that we were forced into another 
war in Korea as a measure of defense in an- 
ticipation of a third world war. It is easy 
to argue that we are helpless to prevent a 
third world war—that the decision to post- 
pone or to start it will be made behind the 
Iron Curtain—in Russia, I do not propose 
here to argue that it would have been right 
or possible to avoid engaging in these wars, 
or that it will be right or possible to avoid 
engaging in another world war. 

The point which I am seeking to make is 
simply that we are playing our part—and a 
very important part—in the progress of the 
human race toward bigger and bigger wars, 
indeed toward self-destruction, when we fol- 
low a worldwide insane trend toward big- 
ger and more tyrannical governments. 

Throughout the world, and here in the 
United States, we have been steadily aban- 
doning, not only individual liberty but in- 
dividual morality in favor of collective dom- 
ination and collective immorality. No one 
of us could justify in himself the deceiv- 
ing, the torturing, the wholesale murder of 
others that we collectively plan and justify 
as a national policy. 

Of course we Americans are self-right- 
eously assured that we would only inflict 
the horrors of war on another people in 
self-defense. We denounce Communist 
rulers as satanic plotters against the peace 
and freedom of the rest of the world. If they 
are mortal enemies of peace and freedom, 
as I believe they are, how can we justify 
joining and continuing to work with them 
in an international misgoverning organism 
which is most efficaclous in developing in- 
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ternational dissensions and in advancing in- 
ternational socialism? Yet, despite the 
tragedy of the United Nations, many people 
still chatter senselessly about forming a 
world government, which would either result 
in establishing the biggest and worst tyran- 
ny that had ever afflicted mankind or break 
down through racial, religious, and national 
conflicts into the most complete and deyas- 
tating world war that the human mind can 
imagine. 

Of course, when I inveigh against big gov- 
ernment as the principal source of some of 
the worst llls from which we and the rest 
of the world are suffering, I am not question- 
ing the need of selecting more public offi- 
cials and spending more money to govern 160 
million people than to govern 10 million. 
Nor am I an anarchist who would eliminate 
all government and leave the unorganized 
weak or virtuous at the mercy of the or- 
ganized strong or vicious. 

But, in a few words, let me heartily dis- 
agree with those who contend that the big 
industries and other complexities of modern 
life make bigger and more paternalistic gov- 
ernments essential. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that politically chosen officials are less 
competent to plan an economy and to direct 
business enterprises today than they would 
have been 100 years ago. Then business 
problems were simpler, and more easily un- 
derstood. Then inability to earn a living 
by private enterprise was not so often a rea- 
son for seeking public employment. Today 
business problems and social responsibilities 
are so complex that the best thing for a 
bewildered politiclan to do is to lay down 
widely accepted business and social mo- 
ralities in broad terms and then impose on 
private enterprise the responsibility and ob- 
ligation to use its powers and opportunities 
to advance the general welfare. 

You may recall that I graduated without 
honors from the NRA school of political 
education, with the degree of “N. G.” awarded 
by the Supreme Court. 

Up to date the prevailing historical ver- 
dict is that the NRA happily failed, because 
it was a socialistic effort at Government con- 
trol of industry and, contrariwise, also be- 
cause it promoted private monopolies by le- 
galizing industrial cartels. 

How we could have been trying to accom- 
plish both of these evil designs at the same 
time, I do not understand. But probably 
the clue to the mystery lies in the corrupt- 
ing influence of power on alleged rulers of 
industry and government. At least I know 
that my 2 years in public service were one 
long struggle to prevent public officials un- 
der my supervision from asserting and exer- 
cising too much governmental power, and to 
prevent private enterprisers from abusing 
their newly discovered private powers of 
self-advancement. 

If I entered upon my brief bureaucratic 
career with any latent faith in the wisdom or 
value of a political direction of industry, I 
can assure you that I retired from govern- 
ment thoroughly cleansed of any such im- 
pure ideas. 

But in the ensuing years I have been 
forced to watch the controls of the National 
Government being extended further and 
further into the lives and work of the 
American people; State lines overridden; 
local governments made subservient to na- 
tional policies and programs; and, worst of 
all, the independence and liberty of men 
and women in their homes and workshops 
subjected to a host of obligations and re- 
straints emanating from a remote Govern- 
ment which they as individuals are helpless 
to control, 

All this has been accomplished by a per- 
sistent miseducation of our people into the 
belief that through bigger and bigger Goy- 
ernment and more and more paternalistic 
laws we would make ourselves not only in- 
dividually and nationally more secure, but 
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also angelically virtuous. We would enjoy 
not only the noble feeling of being our 
brothers keeper, but also the comforting 
feeling of being able to call on our brother 
to support us in case we failed to support 
ourselves, 

The promise of greater security is the big 
lie by which every would-be tyrant seduces 
people to give up their liberties. The Com- 
munist autocrats and their little brothers, 
the socialistic politicians in the free nations, 
advance their tryannical programs with the 
same big lie. In truth, capable people who 
exchange their freedom from government for 
dependency on government make them- 
Selves more insecure than they were in self- 
reliance. 

Those who put their faith in a paternalistic 
government have lost faith in themselves. 
Faith in ourselves was once the religion of 
America. In that faith we found, and I 
pray that we may continue in that faith to 
find, the greatest freedom and security that 
sọ many people under one government have 
ever known, 


Another Step Toward Peace on the 
Waterfront 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of 
New York is hoping that the new elec- 
tion ordered by the NLRB among long- 
shoremen working on its waterfront will 
bring about better conditions there for 
the public, for industry, and particularly 
for labor. 

It is with that in mind that I call 
attention to the following editorial from 
the New York Times of May 13, 1954: 

Tue Orp ILA Founp Gunnery 

The Federal court jury's verdict against 
the old International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation, 8 locals and 3 officials, should en- 
courage all forces fighting for waterfront re- 
form. The jury, before Federal Judge Harold 
P. Burke, found the defendants guilty of 
criminal contempt of court as a result of 
the paralyzing waterfront strike that ended 
last month. The defendants are appealing 
the verdict, as they have the right to do, 
and final judgment will await the outcome. 

The parent union was fined $50,000, 
smaller fines were imposed on the locals, and 
2 officials were each sentenced to prison for 
3 months and 1 for 6 months. The total 
in fines is a slight fraction of the cost of 
the strike, and so as monetary punishment 
can hardly be called excessive. The National 
Labor Relations Board had asked that the 
parent union be fined $25,000 for each day 
of the strike, or a total of $725,000, and that 
the locals be assessed $100,000 each. 

The fines if upheld will, of course, come 
out of the backs of the union members. 
Perhaps this will give those who have not 
yet rejected the authority of the old union's 
leaders something to think about. We are 
sure that the many disillusioned longshore- 
men who have already turned away from the 
old union to join the AFL will be more 
determined than ever to make their voices 
heard by laying the foundation for a demo- 
cratic organization of their own. 

All dockers will have an opportunity he 
register their choice of a bargaining agen 
on May 26 when an election will be held un- 
der the auspices of the NLRB. Special police 
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and other precautions are being planned to 
avoid the disgraceful coercion and intimida- 
tion by old ILA elements that led to the 
x of last December's election, The 
Outcome is in the hands of the pier workers 
themselves. ‘The ballot is secret. They need 
Tear no coercion when they strike a blow 
tor their own industrial freedom. 


When States Rights Are States Wrongs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
ker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the Reconp, 
I include herewith an editorial from 
Labor, official publication of the Rail- 
Way Labor organizations: 
Ween States RIGHTS ARE STATES Wroncs 


Regardless of their party, Labor wishes to 
Congratulate all 50 Senators who this week 
Shelved the toughened-up Taft-Hartley bill 

Sending it back to a committee. These 
Senators so voted for varying reasons but 
the effect of their action was to place the 
Senate on the right side of an issue which 
Boes. far beyond labor legislation. That's 
States rights. 

To illustrate what that means, let's begin 

k in the 1930's, when Wiiliam O. Douglas, 
now a Supreme Court justice, was chairman 
Of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

repeatedly pointed out that the 48 States 
Were carrying on a competition in laxity. 

To go into business and stay in business, 
Douglas explained, a corporation must get 
und hold a charter from one of the States. 
Granting such charters is profitable for a 
State, because it collects fees and taxes from 
ne companies which incorporate under its 

w. 


Corporations shop around to find the State 
Which will grant the loosest charter with the 
Tewest restrictions. The State with the worst 
Corporation law get the most fees and taxes, 

diess of the results to the people of 
all States. 

For example, that's why shady “health 
and hospital insurance” companies chartered 

y One State, are able to swindle millions 
ot Americans everywhere. Any attempt to 
Change such a situation is met by the old 
familiar cry “States rights.” 

In labor legislation, States rights works 
the opposite way. Instead of a competition 
in laxity, it's a competition in toughness. 

State which puts the most shackles on 
Organized labor profits by catering to anti- 
on employers and getting the most fac- 

es, 


The Taft-Hartley revision bill, as backed 
by the administration, even without the 
Proposed Goldwater amendment, would have 
encouraged this competition in toughness 
among the States. Some of them already 

ve gone to extremes, with phony right-to- 
Work laws, and other legislation hostile to 
Workers and their unions. 

Congress has retained for Uncle Sam a 
Major say over labor relations in industries 
engaged in interstate commerce, but if it 
Were to give away more of that jurisdiction. 
in the namie of States rights, the clock of 
labor relations would be turned back to the 
Dark Ages. 

Let’s look a little further behind this 
States rights smokescreen. It waa the alibi 
Used for turning over to the oil trust, through 
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the governments of 4 States, fabulously 
valuable offshore oil resources which belong 
to the people of all 48 States. This was a 
competition in laxity. The giveaways went 
through because oil magnates knew they 
would get a more profitable deal from the 
four State governments than they would get 
from Uncle Sam. 

Similarly, the administration and reaction- 
aries in Congress are using the States rights 
alibi to give away the people's rivers to the 
Power Trust through obedient State gov- 
ernments. Also to emasculate or abolish 
Federal regulation of electric power and na- 
tural gas monopolies, leaving only lax State 
regulation. All this is costing consumers 
dearly. 

Looking over these examples of States 
rights, it becomes clear that all of them, ex- 
cept one, are competitions in laxity. The 
sole exception is labor legislation, which is a 
competition in toughness. 

We are all proud of our States, and they 
do have rights which are guaranteed by the 
Constitution and should be protected. But 
those who shout States rights loudest. sel- 
dom mean anything good for the workers and 
the rest of the people. Congress should re- 
ject all such competitions, whether in tough- 
ness of laxity. 


Our Newest Legislative Body 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the new- 
est legislative body of the United States 
of America is the Legislature of Guam, 
The distinguished speaker of that body, 
the Honorable A. B. Won Pat, is now 
visiting in Washington, meeting on the 
plane of warm friendship and of mu- 
tual understanding, members of the old- 
est and the national legislative body of 
our country. We are happy that he is 
with us, and we extend to him, the legis- 
lators and the people of his country our 
best good wishes. 

Under the organic law the legislature 
of Guam came into being 4 years ago, 
The present speaker, the Honorable A. 
B. Won Pat, was the speaker of that leg- 
islature when laws were enacted covering 
the entire range of the legislative experi- 
ence of our States in continental United 
States. The visit in Washington of this 
statesman of Guam, the most far-flung 
domain of our country, has served to 
focus attention to a fact worthy of 
greater attention that on this small 
American island, part of the United 
States of America, far in the Orient, rep- 
resentative government is functioning 
through a legislative body elected by the 
people and on the same pattern of my 
own State of Indiana and of the other 
States of the Union. 

The visit of the Honorable A. B. Won 
Pat has served the purpose again of re- 
minding us that government of, for, and 
by the people, is our national mission and 
accomplishment. I am glad to join with 
other Members of the Congress in wel- 
come to the presiding officer of our new- 
est legislative body. 
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Truman's Advice to Eisenhower Timely, 
Sincere, and Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following very fine edito- 
rial, which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of May 12, 1954: 

At the age of 70 and having held the high- 
est honor within the gift of his countrymen, 
former President Truman is without further 
political ambition. He continues to be what 
he has been in the past—a patriotic citizen 
with pride in the office he has held and deyo- 
tion to his country’s progress and security. 
His counsel to his successor, based upon long 
experience and an intimate knowledge of the 
operation of government, must be recognized 
as sincere and sound. 

In his speeches in New York and in Wash- 
ington, Mr, Truman discussed two issues 
made timely and important by conditions in 
Washington and by the crisis abroad. A 
domestic problem brought vividly into 
prominence by developments in Congress is 
a trend toward legislative usurpation of 
Executive prerogatives. Our position in 
world affairs is deteriorating, with great 
danger to our leadership, by reason of the 
disintegration of bipartisan cooperation in 
foreign policy. 

Geneva has made this situation tragically 
clear. At Geneva, where so much that is 
vital to world peace hangs in the balance, 
we have been futile, isolated from our 
friends, incapable of commanding a respecte 
ful hearing. At least in part the responsibil- 
ity for this failure abroad rests at home. The 
bipartisan support of foreign policy pre- 
served so consistently during preceding ad- 
ministrations no longer exists. Democratic 
support has not been enlisted and even 
among Republicans has not been clearly 
understood. 

The responsibility of stating foreign policy 
so that it will be clear at home and abroad 
belongs to the President of the United States. 
It cannot be delegated to someone else. To 
the President also belongs the obligation, as 
Mr. Truman has emphasized, of preserving 
unity of support against the political assas- 
sins who would destroy it. It is the Presi- 
dent’s great misfortune that the enemies of 
his policies are to be found even in his own 
party. 

It was not necessary for Mr. Truman to 
name these enemies. They operate quite 
boldly and it is entirely possible that they 
gain in affrontery by reason of the President's 
reluctance to come to grips with them. Cer- 
tainly such reckless charges as that of 20 
years of treason” are not calculated to win 
Democratic support for even the best of 
causes. 

It can be charged by Republicans that Mr. 
Truman's administration was not a model of 
wisdom, enlightened vision, or competency, 
The American people were eager for a change. 
The weaknesses and failures of his own re- 
gime do not affect the soundness of his views 
on foreign policy or his concept of the 
involving powers of the Presidency. 

Mr. Truman has a lofty regard for the 
office of President. He would permit no in- 
trusion upon its authority and prerogatives, 
“The President is responsible for the admin=- 
istration of his office,” he declared in Wash- 
ington. “And that means for the adminis- 
tration of his entire executive branch, It is 
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not the business of Congress to run any of 
the agencies for him. Unless this principle 
is observed it is impossible to have orderly 
government.” 

Mr. Truman's counsel fs not Inspired by a 
spirit of partisanship or a desire to embarrass 
or discredit his successor, It reflects his re- 
spect for the office he once held and his con- 
cern for his country’s welfare. 


United Nations Proper Forum for 
Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
advocating for some time United Nations 
action in the case of Indochina. Ap- 
pended is an article on this subject by 
David Lawrence from today’s issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune: 

U. N. Action Is Succrsten To SPEED AD TO 
INDOCHINA 


(By David Lawrence) 


Geneva, May 16.—The United Nations may 
have to order the action permitting the 
United States and associated governments to 
take the military steps in Indochina that are 
necessary if Communist aggression in south- 
east Asia is to be stopped immediately. 

This ure would be separate from 
what is contemplated in the southeast Asia 
Security Treaty, which is designed for the 
long-range protection of the area and not for 
the current situation. The mere fact that 
this pact, too, is being planned now could 
buttress the United Nations approach to the 
Indochina problem in the near future. 

It will be recalled that President Truman 
felt that no congressional authorization was 
necessary to send American forces into Korea 
in June 1950—merely a notification to lead- 
ers of both parties in the Senate and House. 
The military operations that followed were 
held to be implicit in the treaty by which 
the United States had accepted the obliga- 
tions of the United Nations Charter, 


WORLD OPINION MOBILIZED 


For a long time world opinion has been 
mobilized behind the thought that, if ag- 
gression occurs which threatens the terri- 
torial integrity of any country—that is, if 
there is a threat to peace anywhere—the 
members of the United Nations have a duty 
to collaborate in a collective action to re- 
move the threat or to put down the aggres- 
sion. 

Certainly as of today there are aggressor 
armies in Laos and Cambodia, and these in- 
vaders come from Vietnam in the form of 
a Communist-led force known as the Viet 
Minh. For many months the question has 
been asked why, with such an obvious case 
for United Nations action, no use has been 
made of the U, N. machinery. The truth 
is the French have been hesitant for fear 
it would raise more issues than it would 
settle. But this reasoning has been based 
on the idea that the controversy would deal 
with independence and colonialism only and 
prove embarrassing in north African dis- 
putes and might not win favor among Asian 
nations. 

Now the situation has changed and the 
issue is no longer whether the three States 
of Indochina will cease to be colonies and 
become independent—for independence has 
been granted in the case of Cambodia and 
Laos and the final details for the independ- 
ence of Vietnam are in process of being 
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consummated. So the real issue is what 
happens to any states newly born when they 
try to live in a world of aggressors. Also 
Thailand, which is a member of the United 
Nations, has been threatened and has a right 
to ask U. N. action. 

For many weeks now, as the Indochina 
question has been debated in Washington, 
the administration has made clear that it 
would not intervene alone in the Indochina 
crisis, but would take military action only 
if the states or nations concerned wanted 
America to do so. The fact is that the 
French forces, together with the native 
troops, are adequate for the fight against 
the Communist armies, but there is a dire 
need for air and sea power, both of which 
the United States has available for imme- 
diate use in the Indochina area, 

Already talks are going on among the major 
powers of the free world as to how best to 
use combined military forces in the Indo- 
china war, This has been done for two rea- 
sons: (1) the Communist delegates here 
must understand that they cannot refuse to 
agree to an armistice on terms which take 
the aggressor amies out of Cambodia and 
Laos and be immune from collective action, 
and (2), if the Geneva Conference is go- 
ing to fall, there must be planned now an 
alternative policy to prevent a continuance 
of the aggression against the Indochina 
states, 

ARMISTICE DECISION NEAR 


The next few days will tell whether Moscow 
and Peiping have any intention of agreeing 
to a sensible armistice setup and a form of 
international supervision that can be trusted 
by the free world or whether they will con- 
tinue their unyielding position, Thus far 
the Soviets have made some minor gestures 
but nothing that the Americans and the 
British consider substantial. 

As for the move into the United Nations, 
this would take only a few weeks. Fortunate- 
ly, there is a permanent United Nations com- 
mission to which the case can immediately 
be brought. After the commission com- 
pletes its investigation of the facts, it can 
report to the Security Council, where a veto 
from the Soviet Union would be expected. 
But this would lead immediately to an emer- 
gency meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, which could by majority vote 
call on all members of the United Nations to 
act together militarily to curb the aggres- 
sion in Indochina. 

The fact that this procedure is available 
and has been discussed by the British, 
French, and American delegations here in 
the last few days is known to the Communists 
and could have a salutary effect on their at- 
titude toward the making of an immediate 
armistice. If an armistice doesn't come now, 
the issue is certainly headed for the United 
Nations, with military action to be taken by 
a group of associated powers analogous to 
that which occurred in Korea. In fact, the 
military planning for such a contingency is 
under way now on a theoretical basis, as it 
inevitably must be or else the Communists 
would be expecting to take Indochina by de- 
fault and there would be no need for further 
meetings at Geneya. Whenever the possi- 
bility of military action comes into the pic- 
ture, the prospect of peace brightens, 


The Speaker of the Legislature of Guam 
SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to commend the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] and to join with 
him in recognizing the distinguished 
speaker of the Legislature of Guam, who 
has so ably presided over that democratic 
body for the past 4 years. 

Guam stands as a lighthouse of democ- 
racy, 6,000 miles from our shores. It 
permits a ray of light to seep into the 
dark areas of Asia, where millions of 
people are existing under the treacher- 
ous dictators. It serves as a ray of hope 
that some day the Asiatic people will 
govern themselves under a democratic 
form of government which respects the 
dignity of the human individual. 

Mr. Speaker, we are proud of this tiny 
island and of the people who are charged 
with the responsibility of governing this 
Territory. 


The Natural Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr, McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent peace negotiations at 
Korea between the United Nations and 
North Korea, Cardinal McIntyre, of Los 
Angeles, addressed the students at UCLA 
at Los Angeles, on the fallacious present- 
day philosophy which departs from the 
fundamental of the natural law and seeks 
to establish the fact that the past is not 
prolog, that the ultimate is now. 

Following is a review of Cardinal Me- 
Intyre's address: 

[From the Tidings, Los Angeles] 
Tre Natrona. Law—UCLA Hears CARDINAL 

Because of the abandonment of funda- 
mentals, the Korean negotiations present a 
trayersty of justice, James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre told an assembly of faculty and 
students recently at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Departure from the natural law, a mate- 
rial conception of life and the spread of 8 
morality rooted in force were cited by the 
Cardinal ‘as causes for national alarm. 

Speaking to the UCLA students and teach- 
ers at a traditional university meeting, dur- 
ing which all classes and offices are closed, 
Cardinal McIntyre said the fruitless negotia- 
tions in Korea present striking evidence of a 
departure from fixed norms to an everchang- 


ing now. 


MORAL BREAKDOWN 


“We may be well concerned over our na- 
tional and political disintegration, with the 
abandonment of conventional conduct, with 
the departure from the wholesome respect 
for family authority, with the breakdown of 
morals in family and society, with the ex- 
ploitation of immorality in the press, in the 
cinema, and in art,” the Cardinal said. 

“There are all striking evidences that de- 
parture from the fixed produces a crumbling 
of the foundations of society. In past ages 
and in other places such a departure bas 
resulted in the decay of civilization, In our 
age can it be otherwise?“ 

His Eminence was introduced to the Uni- 
versity meeting by University of Callfornia 
President Robert Gordon Sproul. Chancellor 
Raymond B. Allen presided at the Royce 
Hall meet. 

“The former fundamentals are now clas“ 
sified as archaic and substituted by fluctuat- 
ing standards of academic freedom, a free" 
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dom wherein nothing is fixed, nothing at 
least in thought or in teaching,” the cardinal 
told his UCLA audience. 

“In our time we have witnessed a depart- 
Ure from all principle—a flight from that 
Which is fixed to that which is constantly 
in flux, to the everchanging now. That now 
Which is ever being consumed by the incom- 
ing future and immediately discarded as the 
future becomes the present, leaves little, if 
any, impression of the past. 

“And the residye that inevitably remains 
is paid the dubious compliment of being 
Speedily ignored. This is the background of 
the so-called new democratic education.” 

His Eminence defined the natural law as 
“a rule of action, established and promul- 
Bated by the Author of nature and imposed 
Upon all men through their very nature.” 

Asserting that the natural law was “fixed, 
Unchanging and absolute,” His Eminence re- 
jected the attitude that absolutes have no 
application in the current affairs of life. 

“The application is very real. Because it 
is not expressed or commented upon does 
not make it any less real. Because one hides 
himself in a room and shuts out the sun 
does not make the reality of the sun shin- 

any less, 

“Let us look for a moment at some of the 
€fects of the denial of an absolute. 

“Recently some obiter dicta of the Su- 
Preme Court of the United States received 
Much publicity in the press. These dicta 
declared an inability to define such concepts 
as morality and blasphemy. Because of this 
Supposed vagueness the court was reluctant 
to decide with precision the point of con- 
tention. 

“The philosophy of some of the members 
ot our court, however, does not admit of 
anything which is not subject to change, 
and hence their reluctance. 

“It is interesting to note that when these 

. Judges took office, they swore loyalty to the 
Constitution. If they deny the existence 
Of an absolute it makes a mockery of the 
Constitution.” 


VACUUM CREATED 


“Can we swear loyalty to something that 
1s constantly in flux? Their concept would 
negate the fixity of our Constitution. The 
denial of an absolute means to deny God 
and reject religion. The denial of an abso- 
lute discards the principle upon which our 
government was founded.” 

Ignorance, denial and misrepresentation 
Of the natural law, create a vacuum into 
Which “seeps the doctrine of atheism, the 
Spread of a morality rooted in force, and the 
Supremacy ot the omnicompetent state,” His 
Eminence said. 

It is time, he added, “to heed more the 
Positive, preduring, persevering principles 

at can be the only purveyors of peace.” 


Case No. 7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
Case of extreme and exasperating hard- 
Ship caused by the rigidity of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. 

Helga Josefa Wiley committed what 
Section 212 (a) (9) of the McCarran- 
Walter Act calls “a crime involving moral 
turpitude.” In 1946 she took some fire- 
Wood from a forest in Bremen, Germany, 
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when no other fuel was available in that 
devastated part of Germany. She was 
fined the equivalent of 5 cents for her 
crime. 

In 1952 her husband, Harold Wiley, of 
Meridian, Okla., applied for a visa for 
his bride. The visa was denied because 
of this theft of firewood, which was 
determined to constitute a crime for 
which existing immigration laws bar an 
alien from this country. 

Were the the hardship caused in this 
instance not so severe, it could, indeed, 
be called laughable. It is mandatory 
that we direct our energies toward a 
drastic evaluation of the provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 


More About Bank Holding Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
column, Washington and Small Business, 
Mr. C. Wilson Harder, president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, talks sense about the need for 
bank holding companies. 8 

I am pleased to direct it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. It follows: 

Independent businessmen favor greater 
grass roots control of money and credit. 

In just completed nationwide membership 
poll by National Federation of Independent 
Business, voting was 75 percent in favor of 
companion bills by Senator Caremarr and 
Congressman MULTER. 

These bills seek to place bank holding 
corporations on same footing as independent 
banks. 

Holding corporations would be barred from 
controlling both banks and nonbanking en- 
terprises; from adding branches without 
securing same approval required of inde- 
pendent banks. 

For many reasons, Independent business 
wishes independent banks made more secure, 
One reason is local control of the communi- 
ties’ cash and credit by people with firsthand 
knowledge of local conditions is better for 
all. Another major reason is belief bank 
holding corporations have aided local gov- 
ernmental extravagance. Much extrava- 
gance blamed on Washington has been at 
the local level, as local politicians love to 
spend money, too. 

A political subdivision, wishing to issue 
bonds to pay for any scheme thought up, 
usually finds who will buy the bonds before 
an election is decided upon. Politicians 
know how to ballyhoo across bond elections, 
but don’t want to end up with a batch of 
bonds that can't be peddled. In contem- 
porary times, local politicians have found 
bank-holding corporations very helpful. 

As bonded indebtedness is a lien on all the 
Teal estate in a subdivision, distant financ- 
ciers, faced with huge sums of cash siphoned 
off from many sources, are only interested 
primarily in whether the total assets of the 
community adequately back up the bonds; 
not in a long-range viewpoint of community 
needs, 

Thus, even with grandiose schemes that 
no local banker will endorse, politicians can 
go to a bank-holding corporation. 

With a constant feel on the community 
pulse, the local banker knows whether or not 
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the county can afford a gold-plated court- 
house at this time, or whether it should 
settie for a more modest structure, and re- 
serve some of its bonding capacity for needs 
of the near future such as more schools. 

But when politicians can hock the com- 
munity assets with a distant financier on 
the basis of cold balance sheet figures, and 
thus the wise counsel of local bankers con- 
ditioned by an intimate knowledge of local 
needs is lost to the community, local poli- 
tical subdivisions are in for future trouble. 

Even today some communities with urgent 
needs have found their bonding birthright 
already pledged by politicians in a manner 
that would have never been possible if the 
sale of bonds had depended upon the judg- 
ment of strong local banks, 

Thus today, a few bank-holding corpo- 
rations through ownership of Federal, State, 
county, and city bonds, own much of the 
United States Government. Tomorrow the 
whole world may pay interest to Caesar, 
And that is why independent businessmen 
want this trend stopped, want not smaller, 
but much bigger locally owned independ- 
ent banks. 


Federal and State Credit Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article by Al Marble, 
managing director, Michigan Credit 
Union League, that appeared in the May 
1954 issue of the Credit Union Bridge— 
the way to economic betterment. 

Mr. Marble discusses a question that 
is giving the credit unions great concern. 
It involves the proposal that the credit 
unions be placed under an FDIC type of 
insurance. 

I am impressed from the reading of 
Mr. Marble's article that he believes the 
States are dealing more fairly with the 
credit unions than the Federal Govern- 
ment. This should not be, if it is shown 
to be true. I wonder why excessive 
examination fees should be placed upon 
them by the Federal Government? I 
wonder why the Federal credit unions 
ate subject to more restrictive limita- 
tions than those required by the States? 
Why are the State credit unions growing 
in numbers faster than the Federal 
credit unions? 

It is my opinion that our Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House look 
into these questions without delay. We 
should do everything possible to encour- 
age these very worthy and constructive 
organizations. They are thrift institu- 
tions. They protect their members in 
Many ways and particularly against high, 
excessive interest and carrying charges. 
They make money available when it is 
badly needed without red tape or delay 
and at a very reasonable cost. It can be 
paid back on terms that are the most 
convenient to the borower. 

The article is as follows: 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE OPPOSED 
(By Al Marble) 

This is a word of warning to those who are 

looking for a panacea for their troubies. We 
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do not belleve that such a panacea is to be 
found in adoption of an FDIC-type insurance 
and placement of credit-union responsibill- 
ties in the hands of a governmental agency. 

A recent article written by James J. Gir- 
van of Pennsylvania (Bridge, February 1954) 
outlined the desirability of FDIC-type insur- 
ance of accounts for credit unions. There 
were many statements in this article which 
were broad in scope but which in my mind 
require serious thought and challenge on 
the part of credit-union leadership. We 
should examine carefully in the light of 
actual experience whether or not we want 
this type of insurance. There are three ma- 
jor considerations. (1) Is there a need for 
this insurance, (2) will it serve the purpose 
that we want it to, and (3) what will be the 
advantages or disadvantages that must of 
necessity go with the insurance, such as 
costs, additional regulations, etc. 

EVIDENCE FROM MICHIGAN 

The Michigan credit-union law was en- 
acted in 1925. Almost 30 years have passed, 
and in that time only two State credit unions 
have liquidated at a loss to the members. 
Losses in these 2 cases totaled $999.39. The 
Federal law was enacted in 1934, and since 
that time 9 Federal credit unions in Michi- 
gan have liquidated with a total loss of 
only $8,597.83. This out of millions of dol- 
lars invested by our members in every type 
of credit union. It would thus appear that 
losses due to liquidations certainly would 
not justify the insurance. Now, the ques- 
tion has been raised about scaledowns. In 
Michigan there have been three cases where 
there was a fairly substantial scaledown of 
shares. In two of these cases the scale- 
down has already been recovered. Unques- 
tionably in our mind the other will be fully 
recovered. Certainly the scaledown of shares 
as experienced by credit unions in Michigan 
would not justify the insurance. 

Is this insurance going to accomplish the 
thing that we hope for? Actually it is very 
possible that it will accomplish the very op- 
posite. Because of the tremendous number 
of banks which closed their doors during the 
period 1923 to 1933 never to reopen, it be- 
came necessary for Government to organize 
the FDIC type of insurance so that the faith 
of the people in banks might be reestab- 
lished. History has shown that such an in- 
surance is not essential in order to establish 
the faith of our people in credit unions. This 
type of insurance for credit unions might 
actually result in officers taking a more 
casual attitude toward their credit union, 
to the detriment of the entire operation. 


COST SECOND REGULATION 


We must remember that although cost is 
not a major factor, tf based on figures indi- 
cated in Mr. Girvan's article it certainly 
could become Important and could result in 
lesser service to our members. Many credit 
unions have already experienced an unde- 
sirable situation brought about by the ex- 
cessive examination fees of $56 per day 
placed upon them by the Federal bureau. 
Careful comparison of this rate with other 
examining groups would indicate that it is 
too high. Also a very important result of 
this type of insurance for credit unions 
would be to subject our credit unions to ad- 
ditional Government regulation. This type 
of regulation in similar organizations has 
proven burdensome, extremely restrictive, 
and limits materially the service they may 
render. It might well, in many instances, 
prevent credit unions from providing the 
service to thelr members that was originally 
intended. In the cases of these other organi- 
vations it was proven necessary. It has not 
been proven necessary for credit unions. 

Experience with the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions has shown us that such regu- 
lation can be to the detriment of the credit 
unions. Witness this evidence as shown by 
the experience of Federal credit unions in 
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Michigan where operating over a lesser pe- 
riod of time, involving lesser assets, their 
losses were over 8 times as great as those of 
the State chartered credit unions. Federal 
credit unions in Michigan have been sub- 
ject to many restricting limitations where- 
as State chartered credit unions have been 
subject to very few. This in itself would in- 
dicate that Government regulations are not 
necessarily the answer to better credit un- 
fons. Experience in Michigan has shown 
that a strong and virile Stdte league can 
materially reduce potential losses as well as 
bulld larger, stronger, more serviceable cred- 
it unions, 

The following quotation expresses well the 
feeling of the majority of credit union lead- 
ers who are well informed on this subject. 
“I would brush aside the officious interferer 
in our credit union affairs who would offer 
on behalf of the State what we should and 
could do far better ourselves.” 


Congressman Hillings Supports Working 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from the 
25th district, I beileve it is important 
that I report to the people of my district 
on some of the issues considered by the 
Congress and my action on such issues. 

The 25th Congressional District, lo- 
cated in the eastern section of Los An- 
geles County, is composed of almost 
500,000 citizens in such cities as Azusa, 
Monterey Park, El Monte, Baldwin 
Park, San Gabriel, Temple City, and 
others. The vast majority of these peo- 
ple are conscientious, thrifty, energetic 
persons who work hard at their jobs to 
earn their livelihood. Some of them 
have passed their productive years and 
have retired after a lifetime of labor. 


Because most of the people are work- 
ing or have worked and are retired, I 
intend to discuss legislation of impor- 
tance to them. To conserve time, I will 
list the matters in brief summary form. 

TAXES 


During this Congress tax relief has 
been effected which has drastically 
slashed the excise taxes on drugstore 
items, cosmetics, baby oils, ladies’ hand- 
bags, telephone bills, movie tickets. This 
means that when you go to the’store, you 
have more to spend on yourself and your 
family, and the tax collector gets less 
from you. Earlier this year, the tax bill 
of each individual taxpayer was reduced 
10 percent. This saved a total of $3 bil- 
lion. In addition, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed a tax-revision bill 
which would mean more generous deduc- 
tions for medical expenses, freedom from 
taxation for a retired couple if they have 
$200 monthly pension income, children 
working after school or during summer 
vacation can earn more than $600 in a 
year and their parents can still list them 
as a dependent, salesmen would have 
fairer means of computing expenses thus 
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saving money. More than two-thirds of 
the tax relief goes to wage earners, fam- 
ilies, and other individuals, I supported 
these tax-relief measures. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Construction of hospitals, diagnostic, 
and clinical centers will continue. 

Research into health problems is en- 
couraged through the National Heart 
Institute and the National Institute of 
Dental Research. 

Last year we passed a bill to aid State 
and local governments in construction of 
hospitals and health centers. The 25th 
Coneressional District has already been 
allotted $581,000 for this worthwhile 
purpose, 

Problems of air pollution—smog— 
which tend to retard our economic devel- 


-opment are being fought at the United 


States Sanitary Engineering Center. 

A new law aids Federal law officers in 
seizing and destroying unsafe fabrics 
used in certain inflammable cowboy suits 
and explosive sweaters which have 
burned many children in home accidents. 

It is now also against the law to ship 
dangerous fireworks into any State 
which bans their sale. 

The Senate has passed a bill which 
makes it a crime to ship obscene and 
filthy literature in interstate commerce, 
in order that juvenile delinquency may 
be prevented. 

Congress has authorized a 2-year ex- 
tension of the program of assistance in 
construction of schools in crowded de- 
fense centers and other areas which have 
grown abnormally because of Federal 
activities. Congress has also granted 
similar assistance for school-operating 
expenses, 

At the present time Congress is con- 
sidering legislation to encourage volun- 
tary health-insurance groups to broaden 
their coverage and legislation to expand 
the State-Federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion system which is designed to help 
disabled persons to become economically 
independent. 

As one who is interested in the wel- 
fare of my constituents, the above-listed 
items all have my support. 

HOUSING 


The Housing Act of 1954, as passed 
by the House of Representatives is in- 
tended to encourage as many Americans 
as possible to own their homes. I voted 
for this bill because of its provisions 
which, among other things, provide for 
lower down payments, extend period of 
payment of GI loans to 30 years in most 
cases and as high as 40 years in others, 
and interest rates remain at 414 percent. 
The limit on home-improvement loans 
has been raised to $3,000; the period of 
repayment has been extended to 5 years 
instead of the present 3 years. Eyesores 
and potential slums can now be torn 
down and replaced with private homes 
without necessity of permission from the 
Federal Government. 

ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


The new highway law means that we 
in the 25th Congressional District can 
drive our cars with greater convenience 
and personal safety. Almost all of our 
gasoline-tax money will be used for 
highways instead of being diverted for 
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Other uses. California gets a big share 
of funds authorized in this law for free- 
Ways, secondary roads and streets. I 
Cast my vote for more and better roads 
for my district. 

VETERANS 


Worthy veterans will have plenty of 
hospital space for treatment required as 
& result of service to our country. Pre- 
Viously the Congress had enacted the 
Servicemen’s Indemnity Act to provide 
for the needs of next-of-kin to service- 
men killed in Korea. Last year I joined 
With my colleagues in voting for an ex- 
tension of the GI bill of rights for vet- 
erans of the Korean war. 

Mr. Speaker, the above is only a par- 
tial listing of our work during the two 
sessions of the 83d Congress. Time does 
not permit full discussion of each and 
every bill considered. I feel certain that 
the people of the 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict will be interested in this record. 


Let Us Build a Better America—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add to my remarks of May 12 the 
following: 

“SMEAR” TACTICS 


Now, Mr. Speaker, one final word, our 
Republican friends need to learn to cam- 
paign on issues instead of relying on 
“smears.” I was first chairman of Cali- 
fornia’s Committee To Combat Subver- 
Sive Activities. This was way back in 
1939. We vigorously fought Commu- 
nists, Nazis, and other subversives but 
We did not permit “smears” or loose 
Charges. 

In those day, as now, the Communists 
Were attacking the FBI. I came to its 
defense and helped expose the real source 
of these attacks. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Who is now being justly congratulated 
for 30 years of outstanding public serv- 
ice, sent me a personal letter of thanks. 
Iam proud of this letter, written 14 years 
ago. It reads as follows: 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 

Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

Washington, D. C., June 20, 1940. 
Mr. SamurL W. Yorry, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Yorry: Your commit tee's Reso- 
lution No. 28, introduced in the State as- 
8embly on May 24, 1940, has just been called 
to my attention, and I want to write you 
this personal note to thank you for your ex- 
Pressions of confidence in the work of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and my ad- 
Ministration as Director. 

The support of such outstanding men as 
Jou is a source of real encouragement and 
inspiration at this time when certain ele- 
ments are attempting to undermine public 
Confidence not only in the FBI but in law 
enforcement generally. 

I am reassured, however, after reading res- 
olutions such as yours that the people of this 
8 will evaluate the sources of the 
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Your action in this matter is deeply sppre- 
ciated, and I do hope that our future 
activities will always merit your high esteem. 

With best wishes and kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Excan Hoover. 


Mr. Speaker, in spite of my long and 
active fight against the Communists, a 
Republican-financed professional “turn- 
coat” Democrat is now planning a last- 
minute smear against me, deliberately 
distorting my record. It is time they 
stopped such juvenile tactics and de- 
bated important issues in an adult 
manner. 


Clinton Academy, 1784-1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the historic landmarks found in 
the First Congressional District of New 
York is Clinton Academy, located in East 
Hampton, Long Island, N. Y. This 
school was the first to be awarded a cer- 
tificate by the regents of the State of 
New York after our country became a 
sovereign nation. One hundred and 
seventy years ago the Reverend Samuel 
Buell dedicated the remaining years of 
his life toward establishing this institu- 
tion of learning, the first of its kind on 
Long Island. 

The cultural heritage and tradition of 
eastern Long Island is surpassed by none, 
Our forefathers were amongst the 
earliest students at the Colleges of Kings, 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton from the 
mid 1600's through all the formative 
years of the American tradition. In 
the War for Independence our citizens 
fought on the side of liberty. And, as I 
have said, immediately after the war 
they established this academy. 

The East Hampton Historical Society 
has prepared a brief statement of Clinton 
Academy’s history, which I set forth in 
the Record at this point: 

CLINTON ACADEMY 

For 170 years a tall brick-and-frame, 3- 
story gambrel-roofed building on Main 
Street has played a significant part in the 
cultural life of East Hampton. The vital 
spark that resulted less than a year later in 
full-fledged Clinton Academy was struck on 
January 21, 1784, by Gov. George Clinton 
in his speech to the New York Assembly. 
Said he, “Neglect of the education of youth 
is among the evils consequent on war— 
perhaps there is scarce an more 
worthy of your attention than the revival 
and encouragement of seminaries of learn- 
ing.” 

Promptly acting on these words, the resi- 
dents of East Hampton, under the wise and 
able leadership of the Reverend Samuel 
Buell, raised the sum of nine hundred thirty- 
four pounds, eight shilling and sixpence,” of 
which over half was contributed by 12 
men—Samuell Buell, Nathaniel Gardiner, 
Samuel Hutchinson, John Miller, Jr., Jere- 
miah Osborn, David Mulford, Seth Barnes, 
Aaron Isaacs, Reuben Hedges, Elisha Mul- 
ford, Recompense Sherrill and David Hedges, 
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Construction of a building was quickly 
begun, and carried on under the tireless 
supervision of the Reverend Buell, who on 
October 6, 1784, wrote to a friend “Our 
academy has especially engrossed my atten- 
tion and care. The joiners are this week 
finishing off the outside work which they 
have done in an elegant manner. It is a 
building 50-foot in length, of proportion- 
able weth (sic.). The gable ends are all 
brick. There are belonging to it near 40 
windows.” 

On January 1, 1785, the academy was 
opened with appropriate exercises; begin- 
ning with “Psalmody suited to the ocas- 
ion” and continuing with prayer and a ser- 
mon by Mr. Buell, a recitation by Miss 
Fanny Rysam “pronounced with her more 
than usual elegance,” and an address by Mr, 
John Gardiner. 

On September 25, 1787, a petition was for- 
warded to the regents of the University of 
the State of New York, signed by the 12 men 
who had contributed over half of the funds 
raised by the academy building. It asked 
that the school be incorporated under the 
name of Clinton Academy, and listed 18 men 
to be appointed as trustees. The regents 
granted the petition and the certificate of in- 
corporation was issued, bearing date of No- 
vember 20, 1787. Governor Clinton later pre- 
sented a bell to the school that was named 
for him. 

When the academy opened its doors to its 
first classes, Jabez Peck was master of the 
classical department and William Payne, 
father of John Howard Payne, was master 
of English and writing. For several decades 
these two men and their successors prepared 
scores of young men for college and gave to 
the boys and girls of the common school a 
firm foundation in the three R's. Thenum- 
ber of students averaged over 80, with a high- 
water mark of 156 in 1815, including many 
college-preparatory students from other 
towns who boarded with the local families. 

After the middle thirties, as more and 
more secondary schools were established in 
the State, the number of students began to 
decline and in 1868 Clinton Academy ceased 
to report to the board of regents. After the 
academy ceased to function as a school, the 
trustees rented the b to teachers of 
private schools, to artists for exhibits, to the 
town for town meetings and the other like 
purposes. In 1887 an extension was added 
to the back of the southern end and called 
Clinton Hall. Here was the center of East 
Hampton's social and cultural life, and here 
were held high-school commencements, en- 
tertainments by local talent, concerts, and 
lectures, and plays by a summer stock com- 
pany. Local artists exhibited here; groups 
of young folk organized dances in the winter- 
time and watched the local basketball team 
fight its way to victory or defeat with the 
teams from neighboring towns, 

The East Hampton Star had its quarters in 
the northern end for a time, and later in 1898, 
the newly organized East Hampton Free Li- 
brary became a tenant, and remained here 
until it removed to its own building in 
1912. 


In 1919, a plan was proposed for the resto- 
ration of the old bullding to its original ap- 
pearance, and by 1921 the undertaking was 
complete. The generosity of Mr, and Mrs. 
Lorenzo E. Woodhouse made it possible for 
those in charge of the work to do a fine job, 
sparing neither time nor expense. Since 
the restoration of the old building, it has 
been maintained as a historical museum, 
open to the public, by the East Hampton 
Historical Society. Here are gathered hun- 
dreds of articles of use and beauty which 
were handled and cherished by our fore- 
fathers—a source of education and pleasure 
to their descendants, and to the many visi- 
tors from near and far, who come to our 
town. 
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To the knowledge, skill, and taste of Miss 
Mary Eldredge, who was curator of the col- 
lection until her death in 1952, is due in 
great measure the collection and arrange- 
ment of the exhibits. 


United States Near East Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
pended is the address of Representative 
Jacos K. Javits on the occasion of the, 
35th anniversary of the Rodeph Sholom 
Men's Association, Rodeph Sholom Tem- 
ple, New York City on Friday, May 7: 

I urge upon the administration a clear 
definition of its policy with respect to the 
Near East and Israel for events are confus- 
ing public opinion in the United States. 
The present meaning of the policy of im- 
partial friendship” for all the Near East 
states announced by the Secretary of State 
and the President earlier this year is in 
much doubt. z 

This administration has a unique oppor- 
tunity to exercise a strong and perhaps 
decisive infiuence for peace in the Near East, 
regional economic development and the re- 
settlement of the Palestine Arab refugees 
for the very reason that its policy of impar- 
tial friendship was in the first instance ac- 
cepted at face value by both the Arab states 
and Israel. But this influence cannot be 
exerted until our Government decides that 
the Near East is an area of vital interest for 
us rather than an area of special interect 
for Great Britain and that we have obliga- 
tions there to bring about resettlement of 
the Palestine Arab refugees and respect for 
the three-power declaration of May 1950— 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
France—guaranteeing the existing armistice 
frontiers between Israel and the Arab States 
which can only be protected by a firm and 
definite policy. With this end in view I 
urge the announcement of the following as 
the Near East policy of the United States: 

(1) Arms should not be furnished any of 
the Arab States which are maintaining a 
state of war with Israel or unwilling to enter 
into peace negotiations. 

(2) United States will not accept the Arab 
definition of friendship to the Arab States 
as calling for enmity to Israel to guide its 
policy; 

(3) The United States policy objectives in 
the Near East are peace in the area between 
Israel and the Arab States, regional eco- 
nomic development, security against Com- 
munist subversion or aggression through re- 
gional defense and improvement of stand- 
ards of living and development of free insti- 
tutions in the area; and 

(4) The United States economic and tech- 
nical assistance programs within the area 
will be pursued on a country basis but will 
provide that projects now pursued in indi- 
vidual countries can become regional proj- 
ects open to participation of the other states 
in the area, 

Confusion has been created because the 
announcement that arms are to be made 
available to Iraq under the mutual security 
program has raised grave questions in the 
country about the ability to control the use 
of such arms to prevent renewed aggression 
by the Arab States against Israel with which 
Iraq is still technically at war. The state- 
ment of Assistant Secretary of State for the 
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Near East Byroade limitation of the 
immigration of Jews into Israel has dis- 
mayed millions of Americans who consider 
an open door for persecuted and harassed 
Jews into Israel as a fundamental reason for 
Israel's establishment and who favored our 
Government's stand for partition in 1947 
and recognition of Israel in 1948. 

On the other hand, our Government's in- 
sistence upon a full discussion of all border 
incidents between Israel and Jordan which 
motion carried in the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council brought forth violent protests 
from the Arab States because they thought 
they saw implications in American policy of 
partiality toward them in the earlier policy 
declarations by .our Government, 


Israel’s Sixth Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
joining the many people, in the many 
different lands, in extending our best 
wishes to the State of Israel upon the 
occasion of its sixth anniversary as an 
independent, sovereign state. 

The people of the United States have, 
on Many occasions, manifested their 
friendship and their understanding of 
the aspirations of the Jewish people to 
rebuild their ancient homeland, and to 
secure freedom and independence, 
Those aspirations were realized in 1948, 
when the State of Israel came into 
existence. 

During the past 6 years, the Govern- 
ment and the people of Israel have en- 
deavored to establish a stronghold of 
freedom and democracy within their 
land. I am certain that they will con- 
tinue in these efforts. It is my hope 
that the present disturbances and con- 
flicts in that vital region will be resolved 
peacefully and expeditiously, and that 
the people of Israel shall work with us 
for the establishment of a lasting and 
just peace in the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing resolution which was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting held on May 6 
at Beth Am, in Milwaukee, Wis., in 
honor of the sixth anniversary of Israel's 
independence. A list of the signatories 
accompanies the resolution: 

We, citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., assembled 
this 6th day of May 1954, at the Beth Am 
Center, 5418 W. Burleigh Street, to celebrate 
the sixth anniversary of Israel independence, 
view with grave concern the mounting hos- 
tility toward Israel on the part of the Arab 
States, coupled with the indecisive foreign 
policy of our State Department, which tends 
to encourage the Arab States. 

We, therefore, urge our Government to use 
its powerful influence toward restoring and 
strengthening the U. N, armistice agree- 
ments; to make it clear that it does not con- 
done aggression and blockade; and to insist 
that the Arab States and Israel enter into 
direct negotiations to restore peace. 

Furthermore, we recommend that the arms 
Program for Arab countries now under con- 
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templation by our State Department be sus- 
pended until peace is restored. Economic 
assistance by our Government both for Israel 
and the Arab States, can best express the 
friendship of our Government and the people 
of America for the people of the Middle East. 
Leo Ferman, Max Platkin, Jack Schul- 
man, Peter Pikofsky, Charles Kahn, 
H. Belnikoff, Reva Bookstaff, Nathan 
Weinberg, Leo Rakita, H. Zilber- 
brand, Pearl Balkansky, Norman 
Balkansky, O. Waldman, Vera E. 
Stein, 8. F. Lakritz, Arthur Domsky, 
Mrs. H. Mirroff, Herman Mirroff, 
Sol Teplinsky, S. Ziebelman, Sam 
Ruskin, Mrs, Bertha Waldman, Mrs. 
Silvia Schuster, Mildred Domsky, 
Abe Welman, George W. Moder, Sal, 
J. Perchonok, L. Sedlit, Wm. Evjue, 
Israel Safer, Jacob Goldberg, T. 
Matsoff, Mrs. Herman Wemerid, 
Gertrude Melrood, Paul Melrood, 
Sam Kahn. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939)- 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1042). 


Debate Between Senators Knowland and 
Mansfield on Our Policy in the Far 
East — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Our Policy in the Far 
East: A Debate,” published in the New 
York Times magazine section of last 
Sunday. The article contains the text 
of a debate in which the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and 
the senior Senator from California par- 
ticipated, along with Mr. Arthur Krock. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Pouicy IN THE Far East: A Desate— 
Two Senators Discuss THE THREAT TO 
INDOCHINA AND THE MEASURES THAT May BE 
NEEDED To PREVENT COMMUNIST CONQUEST 
OF ASIA 
(Eorron s Nore.—What should we do about 

Indochina? What should be our long-range 

policy in the Far East? These questions are 

made urgent by the dramatic Communist 

Successes in the distant jungles of Indochina. 

The New York Times magazine inyited two 

outstanding congressional authorities to dis- 

cuss these questions informally. They are 

Senator WII IAN F. Know anp, Republican, 

of California, the majority leader, and Sena- 

tor MR Mansrie._p, Democrat, of Montana, 

& member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 

tee. Both have visited the general area of 

Indochina several times. Arthur Krock of 

the Times acted as moderator of the wire- 

Tecorded discussion which follows.) 


Mr. Knock. Gentlemen, this discussion of 
the problem created by the advance of the 
Vietminh in Indochina can be unusually en- 
lightening to the American people because 
of the special qualifications that you, Sena- 
tor KNowLanp, and you, Senator MANSFIELD, 
bring to it, Broadly speaking, I would like 
for you to discuss two phases of the problem 
this country faces in southeast Asia. What 
we should do in the immediate crisis of Indo- 
china; and what we should do in terms of 
long-range policy in that whole region of 
the East. 

The staggering, but not wholly unex- 
pected, news that the French finally have 
been overwhelmed at Dien Bien Phu puts the 
Whole question in very sharp focus. I won- 
der, Senator KNOWLAND, what you regard as 
the implications of the possible conquest 
of the whole of Indochina by the Commu- 
nists? 

Senator KNowLAND. The danger to the free 
World in Indochina is that if that country 
Talls to the Communists, I think it opens 
Up the door not only to the balance of south- 
east Asia, but to the balance of continental 
Asia as well and, ultimately, to the Island 
nations of Japan, Formosa, and Indonesia. 
That certainly would put us in grave threat, 
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and Australia and New Zealand as well, and 
it would upset the world balance of power 
Irom the point of view of strategic resources 
and manpower and make far more difficult 
the holding back of communism in Europe. 

Mr. KROCK, Senator MANSFIELD, in sum- 
mary, do you agree with that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I agree with it. 

Mr. Kock. What immediate steps do you 
think could be taken to avert this, Senator 
KNOwLAND? 

Senator KNow ann. One is, I think, that 
every effort should be made to give the na- 
tive population of the Vietnam, as well as 
Laos and Cambodia, an opportunity to de- 
velop the same support to resist Communist 
aggression that was shown by the people of 
the Republic of Korea. 

Now, they are not going to do that, in my 
Judgment, unless they have the right to say 
whether they will remain in the French 
Union or stay out of it. I have always felt 
that it was not necessary that they have im- 
mediate independence; that is, tomorrow or 
next week; providing they haye, as we gave 
to the Philippines, a date certain. Uniess we 
develop within them the feeling that they 
should resist to the utmost, we are not go- 
ing to have the support of the native popu- 
lation, and that is one thing which is essen- 
tial 


The second is that I belleve we should try 
to get as many people in a collective security 
system there as would on the impor- 
tance of this in that area of the world. 

Mr. Knock. You mean in Asia? 

Senator KNOwWI AND. In Asia and such Eu- 
ropean powers as recognize the danger, to 
stand together on this. I haye never felt 
that we should say that unless a particular 
country comes in, that we can do nothing, 
because, to me, that would be to put a veto 
in the hands of a foreign power of what may 
be our vital security interests. 

The third condition which I think 1s es- 
sentini is that the administration should 
come to the Congress of the United States 
and lay the matter before them and ask for 
congressional approval, 

Mr Knock. In specific terms? 

Senator KNOWLAND. In specific terms, 

Mr. Krock. Senator MANSFIELD, will you 
give your idea of the immediate steps that 
should be taken? And it would be very in- 
teresting if you would discuss the point 
about the essential quality of the British- 
American rapport in that area of the world. 

Senator Mansrrecp. Well, I don't know that 
that is necessary at all. I think one of the 
dangers we face is the possibility that there 
wiil be a southeast Asia pact created which 
will be manned entirely by white nations. 
If that is done, the effect of the pact will be 
lost. I think in any pact, the first and most 
important consideration should be given to 
the Asiatic states in the immediate area. 

I think also, as far as the Indochinese 
states are concerned, that Senator KNowLaNnpD 
has the right idea about independence at a 
date certain and he was the one who made it 
first on the Senate floor. But you have to go 
further than that; you have got to give the 
Vietnamese, the Laotians, and Cambodians 
the right to decide for themselves whether 
or not they want to become members of the 
French Union. 

I think, also, that many of these people 
who are French citizens should give up their 
French citizenship and should become full- 
fledged citizens of one of the three Associated 
States. 


T believe, also that this country should do 
something to heip develop morale out there 
by dispatching Ambassadors or Ministers to 
the three Associated States in return for the 
three plenipotentiaries that they have in this 
country. 

As I see it, there isn't much more we can 
do than what has been done already with 
the possible exception, if there is to be any 
American participation in the training of 
Vietnamese troops, which I would like to see, 
that part of the elements now stationed on 
Formosa should be transferred to Saigon, 
Haiphong, and Hanoi and put to use where 
they can be most effective in the immediate 
conflict. 

Mr. Knock. We seem to attach vast im- 
portance to Indochina as a military base, yet 
the Japanese took it in the last World War; 
we didn’t seem to need it, and we won that 
war in that area. So why do you think 
that Indochina is absolutely indispensable? 
Suppose Ho Chi Minh overruns Indochina 
and stops there. Do you think that is an 
irretrievable calamity from the standpoint 
of the defense of the non-Communist coun- 
tries? 

Senator MANsrIFLD. That would be a ter- 
rible calamity. If you will remember, be- 
fore the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor, 
they consolidated their conquest of Indo- 
china. That was the last thing they did, 
But the tmportance of Indochina lies in the 
fact that it has materials which the Com- 
munists and their partner-state do not have: 
rubber and things of that nature. And the 
rice surplus is the most important of all 
because the armies of Asia march on it, 
Furthermore, it is an area in which Japan 
might be able to develop something in the 
way of trade, and the Japanese need that. 
If all these markets are taken away from 
them, I think it is only a question of time 
before Japan will go Communist. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I agree that it would 
be a calamity if the Communists overran 
all of Indochina, even all of Vietnam. 
Vietnam is the door to southeast Asia, to 
India, to Pakistan, and perhaps to the 
Middle Fast. It is, so to speak, the cork in 
the bottle. 

Mr. Knock. Let's get on now, to the broad 
field of this problem. Senator MANSFIELD, 
by what long-range policy do you think 
the advance of world Bolshevism in Asia 
can be finally halted? 

Senator Mawnsriecp. I would think that 
one of the ways would be to implement the 
point 4 program as much as we could and 
to see to it that it is carried out along its 
original lines. I think it is hitting at the 
core of what I believe is the field of the 
Communists and that is hunger, discase, 
and things of that sort. 

The average life of an individual in south- 
east Asia is about 28 years. Some of them 
go hungry and eat only one meal a day and 
some exist on less. Communism isn’t some- 
thing that gets by on ideas; it is something 
that gets by on belly hunger and the desire 
for security on the part of people. 

Mr. Krock. Would this be just a United 
States effort, or a general one? ` 

Senator MANSFIELD, I think that for the 
time being the United States should continue 
its effort independently, but I would hope 
iù time that the United Nations and the 
United States could get together and both 
work out a cooperative program. Tthink that 
will only come when the United Nations has 
sold itself and is established in the hearts of 
the American people. 
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Mr. Krock. Now, what will we do about 
the feeling in Asia that we represent, in some 
sense, colonialism, European colonialism, and 
also what you might call the “sahib” psy- 
chology? 

Senator Mansrietp. I am afrald that we 
have been guilty along that line, though to a 
lesser degree than the Dutch, the French, 
and the British. I feel that one of the rea- 
sons why we should not go into Indochina 
with combat effectives is that we will be 
creating in the minds of not only the Indo- 
chinese, but of the other Asiatic people as 
well, that we are just going to pull the 
French chestnuts out of the fire, 

Mr. Knock. Senator MANsrIEvp, isn't the 
problem essentially a military problem? 

Senator MANnsrietp. No; it is essentially a 
political problem and that is one thing we 
have lost sight of all the way through this 
Indochinese operation. 

Mr, Knock. Senator KNOWLAND, it seems to 
me that this gives you an opportunity to take 
up the question of the long-range policy to 
check the advance of world bolshevism. If 
you were to enunciate such a policy, what 
would you put into it? 

Senator KNowLanp, Well, first of all, I 
would like to say that, relative to point 4, I 
agree with Senator MaNnsrieLp—and I saw a 
lot of the point 4 program. 

I do not quite agree, however, that as far 
as communism or bolshevism is concerned, 
it is merely a matter of belly hunger. I re- 
member being in Czechoslovakia, which had 
one of the highest standards of living of all 
the states of Eastern Europe and yet they lost 
thelr freedom almost overnight in a Com- 
munist coup d'etat, largely because they 
were intimidated by a Soviet force on the 
frontier. 

That country was lost to the free world 
and went behind the Iron Curtain, not be- 
cause of belly hunger, but because of the 
conspiracy to destroy freedom which exists 
in the world. So I would want to put in 
that reservation at least at this point. 

Mr. Krock. You mean the centrifugal 
force of the powerful neighbor? 

Senator KNoWLAND. That's right. Now, 
each country that is allowed to go behind the 
Iron Curtain, that force becomes greater, 
and sooner or later we and the free world 
are going to have to draw a line because 
our own vital security is at stake. The loss 
of southeast Asia would lead to the loss of 
the balance of Asia. That might mean the 
ultimate destruction of Europe based on 
Lenin's theory that the road to Paris is 
through Peking. And if we had the entire 
world pass into the Communist orbit, it 
would make, in effect, a continental Dien 
Bien Phu out of the United States. I think 
military action, as well as point 4 and other 
things, is going to be required., 

Mr. Knock. Now, this is the long-range 
program? 

Senator KNow anv. This is both the long- 
range and the short-range because I don’t 
think you can disassociate one from the 
other, You may say as a housekeeper would, 
“you may brush your problems under the 
carpet, but sooner or later you are going to 
haye to have a house cleaning.” 

Mr. Knock. You mean it is like fighting 
a fire, that the immediate and long-range 
problems are about the same? 

Senator KNOWLAND., About the same. 
That is going to require, in my judgment, 
a sufficient force in being so that the Com- 
munists in Peking and in Moscow will feel 
that there is no cheap and easy expansion 
that they can get. They ran up against re- 
sistance in Korea, Had Korea been lost, I 
think that possibly by now they would have 
been In Japan. 

Now, they are on the march In Indochina, 
and I think it is necessary that they be 
stopped. 

Now, to have this depend only on the 
western nations would be a great mistake, 
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I think it is extremely important to bring 
the Philippine Republic into a collection 
security system, and we must bring in Thai- 
land, which is an independent country. We 
must do everything possible to get Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam, if there is yet time to 
do it, Into a collective security system. We 
should try to win Burma away from the neu- 
tralist attitude into a collective security 
system. 

Mr. Krock. Now, at this point you are 
talking about what Burma will do, and what 
India will do, and Thailand, and all these 
things, but what will the United States do? 
Will the United States provide the power 
to hold back this menace as we did in Ko- 
rea? Is this country willing to take that 
action in the Rice Bowl of Indochina? 

Senator KNOWI AND. I think that the way 
public opinion is today—well, they certainly 
want to avoid war, if there is any way of 
avoiding it. But I don't think that they 
have yet had pointed out to them what the 
full implication of the alternatives are. 

Mr. Knock. How do they feel about this in 
Montana, Senator MANSFIELD? 

Senator MANSFIELD. They would be opposed 
to it at the present time. While we are 
not as close to Asia as Senator KNOWLAND's 
California is, and because we look north- 
ward over the pole to possible danger, never- 
theless, we think that in view of the cir- 
cumstance, with the Communist's superior- 
ity of manpower and material, that there 
isn’t much we could do. 

I believe that under the New Look which 
reduces our Army by 2 divisions this year, 
and 2 next year; that takes away 75,000 
men and 50 ships from the Navy, and that 
holds our Air Force to 137 groups instead of 
143, we don’t know where you are going 
to get the manpower. 

It is my understanding that in this coun- 
try today, and not counting what we have 
deployed in Europe and Asia, we only have 
one combat-ready division and that is the 
82d Airborne. Are we going to plan to meet 
this Communist charge every place in the 
world with American manpower? We will 
never haye the men to do it. 

Senator KNOWIAND. As I have sald, we 
must get the countries in the area we are 
talking about to say, “We are prepared to 
join in a collective security system.” And I 
would accentuate the Asian countries very 
much, particularly the Republic of Korea and 
the Republic of China, on Formosa. These 
2 independent countries haye over 1 million 
troops in their combined armed forces. All 
the rest of the free nations of southeastern 
Asia have between them several hundred 
thousand trained troops. And we should in- 
clude, of course, the other nations of Asia 
who oppose bolshevism, and also Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Now, I think there is ample manpower in 
Asia to furnish the ground forces that will 
be needed in Indochina, But I don't think, 
if we ever come to that point, that we should 
limit our activity to fighting a war in Indo- 
china at a place and time that the Chinese 
would select. I think we should use what- 
ever power we have and what our national 
interests would require. 

Mr. Knock. Senator MANSFIELD, do you dif- 
fer with Senator KNow.ann on the applica- 
bility of the massive retaliation idea in Indo- 
china? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don't see how it can 
be applied there with any effect. 

I believe that there is a tremendous defl- 
ciency in this massive retallatory striking 
arm of ours. It is all right to have these 
things on paper but when you get right 
down to it, the foot soldier is going to be 
the guy who is going to win any war. Of 
course, that doesn't take into considera- 
tion the dropping of the atomic bomb, but 
where would you drop them in Indochina? 
There are very few places you could drop 
them in China except at Mukden or Harbin. 
I think that many of these people are looke 
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ing to China today as the champion of the 
colored races. And they are going to say, 
“Why, these white folks are taking it out on 
us. They don't drop atom bombs on white 
people but they drop them on the Japanese, 
the Chinese.“ And I think the revulsion 
against us would be great. 

Mr. Knock. You were talking about the 
necessity of having the collaboration of the 
other Asian people to make this pact work. 
Can you get that without the cooperation of 
India? 

Senator Know ann. I think you are not 
going to get the cooperatlon of India for a 
collective system of defense in that area of 
the world within any foreseeable time. I 
may be wrong but I think you will always 
have India saying, “Don’t take any step now 
that might possibly lead to a conflict.” I 
would like to have India take a stand and 
say that any further encroachments by com- 
munism in southwest Asia would be against 
her own vital interests, and she would be 
prepared to resist them militarily. I don't 
think the present Government of India is in 
any mind to do that, and I think that we are 
Just kidding ourselves. 

Mr. Krock. You heard what Senator 
KNOWLAND sald about India. Would you 
speak on that for a moment? 

Senator MANSFTELD, I think we ought to 
try and exercise a little forebearance with 
India. I wasn't happy about the fact that 
the Indlans did not allow American troop 
transports to cross India carrying French 
paratroops to Indochina. I was perturbed 
about that, but I thought this was not the 
first time that Nehru did that; that in pre- 
vious years he had forbidden the British 
and the Dutch to transport troops across his 
country to Malaya and Indonesia, so all he 
does is based on a policy which has become 
pretty basic with him and which he thinks 
is necessary to preserve his neutralism. I 
believe that this young republic has a lot of 
difficulties at home and that we can in time 
allay their suspicions and get them on our 
side. 

Senator KNowLanp. I would not be in 
favor of cutting out the point 4 program 
in India, but I do think there comes a time 
when the people in that area of the world 
must be prepared to stand up and face the 
consequences of possible Communist inva- 
sion. The Indians at the United Nations, 
you know, 85 percent of the time voted either 
with the Communists or abstained during 
the Korean war. It reminds me of the old 
story of the fellow who was run up a tree by 
a vicious bear and finally said, “Good Lord, 
if you can't help me, at least don’t help the 
bear.“ Well, it seems to me that we can at 
least say to the Indians, “If you are not going 
to help us, at least don't help the bear.” 

Mr. Knock. Now, I think we have time 
for this question. Senator MANSFIELD, do 
you think if there is ever military inter- 
vention behalf of Indochina, that it 
should be undertaken without concurrent 
readiness to fight world war IIT? 

Senator Mansrretp. I think that if we 
intervene in Indochina that we had better 
go all the way because it is an even guess, 
in my opinion, that if we go in there either 
alone or otherwise, that Red China will go 
into Indochina and that she will reopen 
the war in Korea again; that Red China 
will call upon the Soviet Union to honor 
its mutual security pact, and I think 
maybe this time, contrary to all previous 
practices, that the Soviet Union might 
honor this treaty. If that happens, then I 
think everything will have to go by the 
board and we should be prepared to go all 
the way, no Korean type operation, and 
we should also expect the loss of Western 
Europe as a result. 

Senator Ko- Rnn v. Where I differ from 
Senator Mansrietp is, and we will never 
know in advance, that I think while Com- 
munist China would become Involved, as 
of now I don't believe the Soviet Union 
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will, But I think in 4 years from now, or 
6, when they have stockpiled their atom 
weapons, and they have consolidated their 
position in Asia, they will then be prepared 
to turn with overwhelming power against 
the West and maybe serve notice on some 
of our NATO nations in Europe that unless 
they declare their neutrality within, say 5 
hours they will be prepared to atom bomb 
them out of existence. So, what could be 
done now may not be able to be done 5 
or 6 years from now. 

Mr. Krocx. Do you think the American 
People are aware of this potential involved 
and how, if they are not, they could and 
should be made aware of it? 

Senator Mansrietp. I do not think they 
are aware of the potential involved. I think 
that the administration has been responsi- 
ble, and some of you newspaper people as 
Well; for not telling the true story of Indo- 
china and what it means until too late in the 
game. I think it is not even too late now for 
the American Congress and the administra- 
tion to try and bring to the American people 
Just what Indochina means to us and the 
tree world. 

Mr. Knock. Would there be a way to 
awaken them to the present danger? 

Senator MAaNsFIELD. Yes; but I think it 
Could have been done more gradually 
through various administration spokesmen. 

Senator KNOwLanD, I would like to say 
this in conclusion, that I agree with Senator 
Mawnsrie.p as to the importance of the Amer- 
ican public being fully informed because 
they have a great stake in this issue. 

I think there is much to be learned from 
Chou En-lai’s statement at Geneva, and as I 
Tead his speech, he seemed to be speaking to 
the United States of America, that “You can 
have peace in Asia if you break your security 
Pacts with Japan and with Korea, with the 
Philippines and with the Anzus nations and 
get your forces out of there. If you take your 
Military mission out of Formosa and permit 
us passage into Communist hands, with 
those conditions you can have a settlement 
in Asia.” If the American people should ac- 
Cept that, it would set off a chain reaction 
that would lead to the loss of Europe, and 
dur children would be faced with over- 
whelming odds in manpower and resources 
in the hands of the Communist world. 


Dempster Shows How TVA Helps Ulitities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include here an article written 
by Lowell Mellett, and appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 13, 
1954. 

The article follows: 

Among the important matters being ob- 
cured by the McCarthy-Army hearings is a 
life-and-death struggle over the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the battle of the aroused 
Citizens of the valley States against the 
efforts of the private utility companies to 
Whittle the great regional project down and 
Out of existencc—out of existence, that is, as 
a public enterprise. The open and under- 
Cover conflict has grown violent since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. soon after his election, was 
Jed to refer to TVA as an example of creep- 
ing socialism. 
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Obscured also has been a salty citizen of 
Knoxville, Tenn., the city that produced Ray 
H. Jenkins to act as counsel for the Senate 
subcommittee now seeking desperately to 
save some remnant of the Senate's dignity 
and some prospect of Republican victory in 
the coming congressional elections. Not 
many cities of Knoxville’s size could produce 
two equally colorful characters; although not 
having the benefit of television, Mr. Jenkins“ 
rival in this respect is unlikely to achieve the 
same national renown. 

The man is George R. Dempster, mayor of 
the city, just reelected to that office in a 
special election this week. Mr. Dempster is 
also president of an organization called 
Citizens for TVA, composed of thousands of 
citizens in the seven States of that region. 
In the light of his energetic activities in this 
capacity it had seemed at this distance that 
the recall election he was forced to face may 
have been motivated by TVA’s opponents, 
but Knoxville folks say TVA scarcely figured 
in the campaign, nobody being against it. 
In any case, Democratic Mayor Dempeter was 
reelected in this Republican city by a vote 
exceeding that of his three opponents com- 
bined. 

The reason he bears comparison with 
Lawyer Jenkins is illustrated by some re- 
marks he made in New York on Sunday. He 
was engaged in a debate with C. Hamilton 
Moses, board chairman of the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. a leader in the fight 
against TVA. One point the mayor sought to 
make was that the private utilities in the 
States surrounding TVA, while forced by the 
TVA yardstick to grant lower rates than 
elsewhere in the country, are actually among 
the country's biggest profitmakers. 

“Around the Tennessee Valley,” said the 
mayor, are nine private power companies. 
They have the lowest private-utility rates in 
the United States. TVA has forced them to 
toe the mark. I can almost feel sorry for 
them. It's not their fault they happened to 
be located so near TVA. Here are the 
figures on thelr common stock earnings. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1952 the common stock earn- 
ings of all class A and B utilities in the 
United States a little more than doubled. 
In the same period the earnings of the nine 
companies contiguous to TVA increased five- 
fold. TVA's example of low-rate and high- 
use has forced the neighboring utilities to 
make money. 

“Gentlemen, it's been a hard fight. 
Brother Ham has screamed and yelled and 
kicked and bitten and frothed at the mouth 
every inch of the way. He's still carrying on. 
But we finally dragged him across the line 
into the land of high earnings. We had to 
hold his mouth open and stuff those fat 
profits down his throat. He gagged and 
turned purple, but we finally got him to take 
them.” 

Why the debate was held in New York Is 
hard to tell, but it happens that more than 
90 percent of the stock of the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. is held by New York 
corporations, according to figures recently 
furnished the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


Milk Versus Oranges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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by Alfred D. Stedman from the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press of Sunday, May 16, 1954: 
MILK VERSUS ORANGES 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

In one of his most intriguing hints of an 
“out” for dairy surpluses, Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson renrarked that production of 
a good, nutritious whole milk concentrate 
or powder could well do for the dairy indus- 
try what frozen concentrates have done for 
the orange grower. 

The implications are fascinating for sev- 
eral reasons. One is that the industry now 
has the whole milk concentrate, Like orange 
Juice, it saves on freight costs by evaporating 
water. Reconstituted, it also is delicious. 
Its quality is so high as to meet even the 
Armed Forces’ choosy standards. So it might 
seem all set to repeat for dairying the feat 
of concentrated orange juice that in a few 
years has increased its sales from zero to a 
new high record of around 47 million gal- 
lons this year. 

Why is concentrated milk of so little help, 
while concentrated orange Juice is of so great 
help, to producers? 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Federal milk price orders do not allow 
free expansion of sales of concentrated milk. 
They do not permit concentrated milk to bid 
with attractive prices for consumer pur- 
chases, 

Such orders compel handlers to pay the 
Tull local fluid milk price for milk used in 
making the concentrate. Thus they cancel 
the savings in freight and handling on a 
long haul of milk from the Midwest to 
high-priced markets of East or South. They 
knock out price incentives for dealers to 
handle or housewives to buy the concentrate. 
The Government is proposing to do this 
under the Twin Cities order right now. 

If this were its only hobble, Midwest dairy- 
ing might find progress less halting. But 
this load on concentrated milk is just a 
sample of the shackles being fastened on 
free trade in milk by Federal orders, States 
and municipalities. 

First is the Federal orders’ familiar re- 
quirement that dealers pay the full local 
class I or fluld-milk price for all milk used 
in making concentrate. That applies the 
orders’ tariff or penalty or “compensatory 
payment” levy to all outside milk. Under 
this, the Government collects any saving an 
eastern or southern dealer might make by 
buying cheaper milk in the Midwest. It 
pays the tariff receipts to dairymen inside 
the local tariff wall. That in turn compels 
housewives to pay the local high price for 
milk concentrate. It is one way of shutting 
out the Midwest's cheaper milk. 

Another way is erection of sanitary walls. 
These bar outside milk regardless of purity. 
Washington health authorities bar outside 
milk eyen though it complies fully with 
grade A standards of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. The Government milk 
orders accept such city or State “health” 
walls. 

The results? Fairly bristling with facts 
about them are the pages of. the Govern- 
ment’s own reports and of the Dairy Record, 
published in St. Paul. Two weeks ago, 
Washington dealers complained they 
couldn't cut the home-delivered price more 
than half a cent, to 24 cents a quart. In 
New York State, consumers were paying 21 
to 25 cents a quart in stores. In Georgia, 
store prices ranged from 25 to 28 cents. In 
Arkansas, the governor was being urged to 
punish dealers for cutting prices 2 cents a 
quart. In Pennsylvania, storekeepers were 
baled into court for contempt for price cut- 
ting. 

Other results are that in the high-priced 
cities milk consumption is going down. 
Unconsumed fluid milk in those places is 
pouring into competition with Midwest but- 
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ter and cheese. United States surplus buy- 
ing to support dairy prices goes right on. 
The Government pockets the loss. 

The remedy? Federal orders could un- 
shackle milk as orange juice is now un- 
shackled. Congress could adopt the Andre- 
sen bill abolishing sanitary tariff walls. 
Milk could be given the free market the Con- 
stitution is supposed to guarantee. Con- 
sumers could be encouraged to drink up 
instead of pile up the milk surplus. 


Export Trade and Tariff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House an address by Mr. O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman, the Nationwide 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy, before 
the Mississippi Valley World Trade Con- 
ference at New Orleans on April 29, 1954. 
The address follows: 

New Orleans is not unlike some of our 
other ports that have an active interest in 
a thriving foreign trade, The outward flow 
of heavy cargoes of cotton, wheat, and wheat 
fiour, corn, and many other products through 
this port gives evidence of a profitable ex- 
port trade for the Mississippi basin no less 
than lucrative activity for the port itself. 

But obviously trade cannot for long flow 
in only one direction. Economically this is 
axiomatic. (However, lest this statement be 
taken out of context, let me add that it does 
not amount to an endorsement of free trade, 
as you will learn soon enough.) The inward 
flow of goods through New Orleans as a port 
of entry, such as sugar, molasses, bananas, 
aluminum ore, coffee, etc., also contributes 
to port activity, but not as much as the 
outward flow. Import tonnage is something 
over 4 million short tons a year, compared 
with exports of something over 6 million 
short tons. Import trade helps to maintain 
employment along the waterfront; it brings 
profits to many merchants, brokers, trades- 
men; it helps to support banks and insur- 
ance companies. Railroads and river boats 
benefit from the long and short haul of the 
imported wares inland to their ultimate des- 
tination. Shipping lines earn freight 
charges and this income helps to keep up 
our merchant marine. 

Nor should we overlook the shipping en- 
terprises centered in New Orleans if we 
would assess the total benefit of land and 
water-borne trade for New Orleans. Mer- 
chant ships are used for the transport of in- 
ward no less than outward-bound cargoes. 
Without trade there would be no need for 
such ships, 

Surely, you will say, all this adds up to 
a ringing endorsement of freetrade or at 
least the liberalization of trade. 

On the face of it, it probably does; but like 
icebergs, economic facts sometimes expose 
only a small part of themselves to superfi- 
cial view. 

For example, among the heavy tonnage 
items of exports that go out through New 
Orleans and that arise, no doubt, in great 
part in the great Mississippi Valley, are 
wheat, wheat flour, and cotton. Since the 
facts are not widely known, I will tell you 
that these three products are among the 
most highly protected in the United States. 

Both wheat and wheat flour are not only 
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by a duty but by an absolute and 
inflexible import quota, imposed under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

‘The quota limitations on these imports are 
highly restrictive, amounting almost to an 
embargo. Only 800,000 bushels of wheat may 
be imported annually under this quota. 
This is less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our own wheat production. 

The quota on wheat flour is even more re- 
strictive. Only 4 million pounds may be im- 
ported per year. This is equal to about one- 
fiftieth of 1 percent of the flour produced 
in this country. 

There can be no doubt that Canadian 
wheat and wheat flour would flood this mar- 
ket but for these quotas. We do not object 
to these quotas as such—but more of this 
later, 

The fact is that in benefiting from the 
movement of wheat and wheat flour as ex- 
ports through its port, New Orleans becomes 
a partner in the unspeakable crime of bene- 
fiting from protection. It just about breaks 
my heart to tell you this. 

The case of cotton is almost the same. 
Cotton is also protected against a high rate 
of imports by a very restrictive import quota. 
Imports are limited to a quantity that 18 less 
than 1 percent of our domestic production. 
In the absence of this quota cotton would 
flow in from Brazil and elsewhere. Here 
again, New Orleans as a port joins willing 
hands with a beneficiary of protection. I 
begin to wonder about New Orleans, 

Another heavy export, at least in some 
years, is corn. In 1952 and 1953, over a mil- 
lion tons per year moved out through New 
Orleans. Corn is protected by a tariff of 10 
cents per bushel. This, however, offers less 
protection than the quotas on wheat and 
cotton; but corn is not under as great an 
import threat as the other two products. 
Argentina is the principal source of corn im- 
ports, and that country is a considerable dis- 
tance away. K 

I have said that we have no objection to 
the cotton and wheat quotas as such. What 
we do say is that it Is ironic indeed to find 
the cotton and wheat interests so solidly 
lined up for lower tariffs in this country. 

The speaker who follows me, Mr. Charles 
Taft, can bear me out when I say that one of 
the high officials of his organization, the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, is the 
president or chairman of the board of one of 
the leading flour milling companies in the 
country. Now, the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy thinks that trade barriers are 
just awful—t. e., unless, of course, a bene- 
ficiary of such barriers happens to be one of 
its high officers. 

Also it is no secret that the National Cotton 
Council busies itself in the National Capital 
and elsewhere beating the drums for lower 
tarifs. I am sure that in New Orleans it is 
unnecessary to identify the National Cotton 
Council. It crowns more queens per year 
than any other organization, I am sure, and 
unless I am mistaken, New Orleans provides 
its share to the annual assemblage of Cotton- 
State beauties. 

The utter inconsistency of the position of 
the two highly important agricultural groups 
mentioned above, namely, cotton and wheat, 
has probably not occurred to them. Other- 
wise, it completely passes the understanding 
how they can assume their dog-in-the- 
manger attitude. 

I say let them go to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—let the wheat growers and wheat 
millers and the cotton growers go to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and file an official 
request for abolition of their import quotas 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Let them testify before the Tariff 
Commission that they were in error when 
they came to that agency requesting a quota. 
Let them denounce these Interferences with 
the free flow of trade, Let them spurn such 
economic heresy. 
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Tf they do that and actually relinquish 
their quota protection, we will be disposed to 
credit their words when they plead for lower 
tariffs. So long, however, as they remain the 
eager beneficiaries of extremely restrictive 
import quotas whilst inveighing against their 
brothers and neighbors for their sins of tariff 
protection, I leave to you what it is they are 
guilty of. 

Mind you, many of the protectionist indus- 
tries and agricultural producers who take a 
stand against further tariff reduction and 
who feel that a more responsive administra- 
tive remedy against Import injury is a press- 
ing need, face imports far beyond the frac- 
tional percentages to which wheat, wheat 
flour and cotton imports are held. In the case 
of wool, some 70 percent of the market is now 
being supplied by imports. Only a few years 
ago we supplied well over half the market. 
In the case of lead and zinc, imports have 
also taken over half of our market. Watch 
imports have usurped over 80 percent of it. 
Imported groundfish fillets have in the past 
10 years grown from about 10 percent of the 
market to nearly 50 percent. 

There are many instances of encroachment 
of imports on our own producers where there 
is no stopping the import rise. Administra- 
tive remedies, such as the escape clause of 
the Trade Agreements Act, have failed almost 
completely to give relief. Compare this situ- 
ation with the secure and illiberal position of 
wheat and cotton. If you do make the com- 
parison you will begin to sense the feeling 
that is bulding up over the rank discrimina- 
tion and favoritism shown these two 
products. 

You would think that the wheat and cot- 
ton groups would at least go into hiding 
when the subject of tariffs is discussed. Be- 
side the quota protection, wheat is heavily 
subsidized under the International Wheat 


or quota on microscopes, or bicycles, or on 
tuna, glassware, watches, residual-fuel oll, 
pottery, wallpaper, wine, chemicals, or a 
number of other products, and the pious free- 
trade champions begin to groan. 

„How.“ they ask, can we expect to sell 
abroad if we refuse to buy?” This question 
is meant to wither the protectionists into 
abject silence. There is raw irony in this 
question if we consider who it is that asks it. 

What products are protected by the most 
stringent of all protective devices short of 
an embargo? By now you know the answer. 
They are, of course, wheat, wheat flour, and 
cotton, 

If we turn from exports to imports we find 
New Orleans in a no less interesting position. 

In terms of cargo tonnage, sugar is the 
heaviest import. Molasses comes next. 
Bananas and coffee also bulge large. 

Well, you know about sugar. A complete 
quota system protects the domestic beet and 
cane sugar producers, This system goes back 
to the days of 1934 when the duty on raw 
sugar was dropped sharply, that Is, by 75 per- 
cent. Imports are allocated each year by the 
Department of Agriculture; and imports are 
limited to specific tonnages. 

Thus the tariff cut was neutralized by di- 
rect restrictions of importable quantities, It 
happens that the tariff on numerous other 
items, both agricultural and industrial, also 
have been cut by 75 percent since 1934. But 
where are the quota limitations? 7 

Did you know that our State Department 
agreed to outlaw Import quotas in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tarifs and Trade? Of 
course, that did not apply to sugar, wheat, 
and cotton because these quotas fall within 
certain exceptions carefully made to the out- 
lawry. 

Insofar, therefore, as New Orleans benefits 
from the import traffic In sugar, the city once 
more shares in the fruits of protectionism, 
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But what about bananas and coffee? New 
Orleans is a great port of entry for these 
tropical products. It happens that both 
items are on the free list and are, therefore, 
Untouched by the tarif. 

We turn now to another form of protec- 
tionism. New Orleans is a considerable 
Port. Unless my information is wrong, this 
Port stood second in the country in 1953 in 
the value of the cargo clearing through it 
in both directions. In tonnage the rank 
Was somewhat down the line. Nevertheless 
Some 10 million tons of freight went through, 
inward and outward bound. 

This fact gives New Orleans an interest 
in the merchant marine. At least three of 
the shipping lines with headquarters in this 
City are beneficiaries of governmental sub- 
Sidization. 

Now what is the reason for these sub- 
Bidles? 

There is no mystery about it. Shipowners 
and operators will tell you, and official data 
will confirm it, that the wages of our seamen 
are considerably higher than on foreign 
Merchant ships. Ship supplies and mainte- 
mance charges are also higher. These vari- 
Ous cost factors would lead to freight rates 
80 high that few or no cargoes would be 
Carried in bottoms fiying the American flag. 
Therefore the subsidy is necessary as an 
Offset to high costs. Only in this way can 
Competitive freight rates be established. 

This is the same thing as a tariff on im- 
Ports, namely, to offset the foreign competi- 
tive advantage based om lower wages and 
lower living standards. If we want an ade- 
Quate merchant marine we must make it 
Possible for our ship operators to compete 
With foreign-flag vessels. 

What has been said here about New Or- 
leans applies with almost equal force to the 
Whole Mississippi Valley region. Many 
beneficiaries of protection overlook or for- 
Bet the very fact that they are beneficiaries 
Of the system they condemn. 

Protectionism suffers from the bad name 
fastened upon it as a result of past abuses 
4nd the error of the academic economists in 
attributing the 1929 depression to the Tariff 
Act of 1930. So far as the generation of 1930 
Or earlier is concerned, as well try to change 
the name of Arkansas as to give protection- 
ism a clean bill of health. 

But let me point out: 

1. The average protective effect of our 
tariff has been reduced a full 75 percent 
Since the 1931-35 period, when the average 
level was slightly over 50 percent on dutlabie 
items. Today this average is down to 1214 
Percent. Moreover, nearly 60 percent of all 
Our imports are free of duty altogether. 

2. The United States is no longer a high- 
tari? country. In fact, we are among the 
low-tariff nations of the world. In recent 
Years we have ranked about 7th or 8th from 
the bottom in our tariff level on total im- 
Ports among some forty-odd countries of the 
World. Moreover, despite the import quotas 
©n cotton and wheat we make much less 
Use, in fact almost no use, of the many 
Nontariff trade barriers employed extensively 

Other countries. 

3. Our imports have increased from $15.92 
Per capita in 1938-39 to $70.32 in 1951-52. 
This is almost a fivefold increase. A great 
Part of this is attributable to the price in- 
Creasé in the past 15 years, but even if al- 
lowance is made for this price increase we 
Would still find our physical volume of im- 
Sib yg doubled per capita during this 


4. The dollar gap was on its way out in 
1950 when the Korean war broke out. From 
an excess of exports of $8.6 billion in 1947, 
the figure dropped to $1.4 billion in 1950. 
In 1953, 1. e„ only Inst year, foreign coun- 
tries gained over $2 billion in gold reserves. 
Our nonmilitary exports were balanced by 
imports plus what we spent abroad as tour- 
ists and for offshore military procurement. 
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I realize that a world-trade conference 
wants to hear about trade expansion. Also 
Iam aware that my subject is Exports and 
the Tariff. Nevertheless it seemed most de- 
sirable that we reexamine our tariff position 
in the world and within the United States 
itself before saying much about our export 
position. A reorientation is necessary if we 
are to see clearly where we stand in the 
world of trade today compared with 20 years 
ago. Again, our changed internal position 
is of utmost importance. 

We are faced in 1954 by a growing threat of 
unemployment from import competition. In 
fact, we have already experienced it in mate- 
rial form. But you will ask whether a de- 
cline in exports will not also cause a drop in 
employment. 

The answer is, of course, “Yes. A decline 
in exports not only will cause but has al- 
ready caused unemployment.” 

However, let me point out that our exports, 
unlike our imports, were highly stimulated 
during and after the war by noncommercial 
considerations. As the world recovered 
physically and economically from the war it 
Was inevitable that these artificial exports 
would decline. No better example could be 
found than wheat. 

As more and more of the hungry nations 
resumed feeding themselves the demand for 
our wheat naturally fell off. Nothing else 
could in all good sense have been expected. 
The same trend hit our cotton exports; as 
well as other agricultural products. Our raw 
cotton exports fell from a little over 5 mil- 
lion bales in 1951 to a little over 4 million 
bales in 1952. This was a decline of 20 per- 
cent. Wheat exports fell over 10 percent in 
the same period; wheat, flour, about 15 per- 
cent. 

This all happened at a time when our over- 
seas aid was still at high tide. 

I ask you frankly, if our export markets 
begin to collapse even under these circum- 
stances, how reliable are they? How soundly 
are we building when we cast our economic 
lot with exports? What would it take to 
keep the outside markets propped up? 

What sort of policy is it that seeks con- 
sciously to increase our dependency upon 
other countries? The countries that have 
long experienced such dependency, namely, 
Britain, Germany, and Japan, do not look 
kindly upon it. They regard it as a curse. 
Here we are, asked to advocate a national 
tariff policy designed to lead us into the 
same corner. 

‘That is what a slavish adherence to GATT 
will do for us. It will deprive us of our tariff 
autonomy, as it was designed to do—without 
anyone knowing it was being done. The 
signing of GATT, but more particularly its 
subsequent history, brands it as a sneak play 
perpetrated by our Department of State to 
fasten upon our economy a system under 
which other countries rather than we would 
determine our national trade policy. 

In the course of time all our lesser indus- 
tries, as distinguished from the mass-pro- 
duction giants, would be liquidated on the 
ground that they are only marginal and un- 
economic. We would become a country of 
specialists and find ourselves more and more 
dependent upon the rest of the world for 
what we need in order to live, That is the 
GATT philosophy. 

I make this statement in complete sin- 
cerity and feel that the Department of State 
has purposely failed to enlighten the public 
on the facts. 

Finally, let me say that I hope you will 
reexamine your position with respect to 
trade. A maximum volume can be built only 
upon a foundation of fairness of competition 
and it will not help the flow of trade to 
undermine a vast segment of our economy 
in order to force exports up. That is the way 
toward the economic decline of the United 
States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
append herewith in the order mentioned 
an excerpt from a radio broadcast by 
the famous Washingten correspondent, 
Earl Godwin, delivered on Thursday, 
April 8, 1954, the date of Mr. Joseph P. 
Tumulty’s death, over radio station WRC 
in Washington; a memoir by the distin- 
guished Arthur Krock which appeared 
in the New York Times on April 9, 1954, 
from which I have taken the liberty of 
deleting the last paragraph which, in 
my opinion, neither adds to nor detracts 
from his tribute to Mr. Tumulty; an edi- 
torial from the Roanoke Times of Satur- 
day, April 10, 1954; and one from the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
April 11, 1954, all evoking thoughts of the 
greatest of all Presidential secretaries: 


Excerpt Fsom BROADCAST BY EARL GODWIN 
THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1954, Ranto Station WRC 


Joe Tumulty died today—75 years old. I 
knew him well. Secretary to President 
Woodrow Wilson and a man of infinite ca- 
pacity and varlety. As a politician, I believe 
he was the most complete natural in that 
field ever to come to Washington—center 
point for the concentrated politics of the 
Nation. As a human being he was endowed 
with rich Irish warmth and humor, He 
never lost it and never laid it aside. 

He meant more to Wilson and the Nation 
that anyone has reported so far. I believe 
truly he kept Wilson's reputation from sink- 
ing more than once, because Wilson did not 
know or understand people as Joe Tumulty 
did. And whether or not Wilson under- 
stood Joe Tumulty right straight down to 
the ground is more than I can say. I do 
know that many a time Joe Tumulty han- 
died a delicate situation and brought it 
through to a conclusion, whereas his boss, 
“The Governor” as Joe called Wilson, would 
probably have ruined it with misunderstand- 


ing 

There will be said and written today about 
the late Joseph Tumulty a great deal about 
his political manipulation of things con- 
nected with the Government in the Wilson 
era. I cannot help but direct attention to 
the humor in his life and in his daily walks. 
I can recall one evening when he and I and 
another friend turned into a small Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue restaurant for a late bite to 
eat and Joe Tumulty went to a telephone 
booth, called the Secretary of State, William 
Jennings Bryan, and in a perfect imitation 
of the voice of the German Ambassador, 
whose name was Bernstorff, began to bawl 
out Mr. Bryan in a most terrific manner, 
On our end of the telephone conversation 
it sounded at times almost like something 
from the German comedy team of Weber 
and Fields. What Mr. Bryan said, I don't 
know, but that was at a time when we were 
close to war with Germany and Bryan was 
a pacifist of undoubted principle. And 
what happened after that, perhaps Joe 
Tumulty knew, but he never divulged it to 
anyone I know. 

I am sure I’ve never known any man who 
had more sincere love and devotion of home 
and famlly. 

And one more memory. At the time when 
Woodrow Wilson lay sick abed and unable 
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to conduct the affairs of the Nation there 
might have been some reason to find out 
just what the Constitution meant when it 
prescribed that the Vice President should 
take over in the event of the inability of 
the President. But the inability was never 
made official. Tumulty helped divert peo- 
ple's attention from the President's illness. 
Men would call at the White House; they 
couldn't see the President. He was report- 
edly too much engaged, but Tumulty would 
hear their story and say that he would go 
into the President's office. And so he wouid 
walk into the empty office of the President; 
stay a while and come out with a decision 
or an answer which he himself had devised. 
I have here given you just a trifie, but there 
has been so much said and wrritten about 
the influence of Louls Howe on Franklin 
Roosevelt that E believe it’s time to measure 
that odd little man against the much more 
human and colorful and powerful secretary, 
the man who passed on today, Joseph Tu- 
multy. 


[From the New York Times of April 9, 1954] 


In THE NaTION—RECALLING THE DAWN OF OUR 
WORLD LEADERSHIP 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, April 8.—Thirty-seven years 
and six days after President Wilson went to 
the Capitol to ask Congress to declare war 
on the Central Powers the news comes of 
the death, in total retirement, of Joseph 
Patrick Tumulty, Wilson’s devoted secretary. 
His death reduced to a number which can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand the 
men around that President who played im- 
portant roles in raising the historical cur- 
tain which theretofore had excluded the 
United States from participation in wars 
of European origin and locale. 

To those who were observers of that 
regime and those times in Washington the 
news of Tumulty’s passing brings a host of 
vivid memories. But none who figures in 
them was more colorful than the White 
House Secretary, pink-cheeked, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired, and merry, whose influence and 
labor were steadily exerted to effect the tri- 
umph of Woodrow Wilson's efforts to estab- 
lish a system of durable world peace. A rebel 
against the Democratic machines in New 
Jersey and Jersey City, first opposed to Wil- 
son's political rise on the fear that the presi- 
dent of Princeton might be subject to the 
corporate interests against which Tumulty 
equally rebelled, he became Wilson's loyal, 
and very effective, advocate and assistant, 
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The emotional quality which was Tumul- 
ty's legitimate heritage from Irish forebears 
intensified the pain of his wound inflicted by 
the estrangement from Wilson—which began 
with the President's serious illness in the 
White House. Then a shadow came upon 
Tumulty's bright spirit, and though it lifted 
for a while, the gay charm that was height- 
ened by the inflections of his pleasant voice 
was never fully restored. A kind of Celtic 
brooding invested him, and, despite great 
success as a lawyer in private practice and 
the unfailing devotion of a host of friends, 
he did not wholly dispel it thereafter. 

The open cause for Tumulty's distress was 
a public statement made by the ex-Presi- 
dent, repudiating the implications widely 
drawn from a message, attributed to him, to 
a Democratic dinner in New York held in 
1922 in furtherance of a movement to re- 
nominate James M, Cox in 1924 as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for president. At this din- 
ner Tumulty had read a written statement 
from Wilson, describing in very general terms 
the type of Democrat Wilson would support, 
which, it developed, was Tumulty's summary 
of a conversation between them. The ex- 
President decided that the written form of 
the message and the surroundings in which 
Tumulty had it Introduced were designed to 
secm to aline him with the Cox movement. 
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In a letter to this correspondent Wilson gave 
this as the reason for repudiating his former 
secretary. And in this same letter Wilson 
revealed that he wholly opposed the re- 
nomination of Cox. 

A FURTHER BLOW 

Tumulty’s wound was deepened by an 
unfriendly account of this incident in Mrs. 
‘Woodrow Wilson's memoirs, and thereafter it 
Was a subject to which he constantly and 
unhappily reverted in conversation. Never- 
theless, he remained the champion of Wil- 
son's record, particularly Wilson’s unsuccess- 
ful effort to have the United States join 
the League of Nations. In Tumulty's view 
the world crises and wars that followed were 
the direct consequence of the Senate’s rejec- 
tion of the League Treaty. 

But before that, through the first Wilson 
Administration and part of the second, the 
blithe personality was undimmed that en- 
deared Tumulty to his contemporaries and, 
with his militant idealism, made him so 
valuable a presidential aide. Then it was 
that he engaged in amiable practical jokes, 
drew on his inexhaustible fund of Jersey 
City political stories about old Irish poli- 
ticlans whose brogue he could imitate fault- 
lessly, and otherwise made himself the de- 
light of every company of which he was a 
part. In those days Tom Pence, of North 
Carolina, who was an unofficial public rela- 
tions consultant for the administration, had 
a bachelor flat in New York Avenue to which 
every evening noted Democrats of the day 
resorted. Among these were Senators Ollie 
M, James, of Kentucky, and William Hughes, 
of New Jersey. Tom Hefiln, of Alabama (then 
a Member of the House), and Jesse H. Jones, 
who had just begun creating the skyline of 
Houston, Tex. The fount both of serious 
political conference and anecdote there was 
the President's secretary. 


— 


From the Roanoke Times of April 10, 1954] 
10, 1954] 
JoserH TUMULTY: WILSON's Frrewp 

Joseph P. Tumulty’s death at 74 recalls an 
era when liberalism in politics connoted a 
philosophy little like that of the liberals of 
today. Mr. Tumulty was a liberal in the 
tradition of Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson. 

It was as President Wilson's private secre- 
tary for 8 years that he wielded a potent in- 
fluence in the shaping of programs and poli- 
cies of Government, Their association be- 
gan when Mr. Wilson was running for Gover- 
nor of New\Jersey in 1910. The State legis- 
lator, schooled in the rough politics of Jersey 
City, and the intellectual from Princeton 
University found common ground. Between 
them was bred a mutual trust and affection 
that continued until Mr. Wilson's death. 

Mr. Tumulty gave up his personal career to 
serve as private secretary to his friend when 
the latter was elected governor. His knowl- 
edge of practical politics and his experience 
in the State legislature were important fac- 
tors in putting across Governor Wilson's 
progressive proposals in 1911-12. 

When Mr. Wilson moved into the White 
House on March 4, 1913, Mr. Tumulty went 
along and soon assumed an outstanding role 
in national affairs as the President's close 
adviser, He performed his duties with such 
skill and diplomacy that the post of private 
secretary took on the dignity and importance 
of a Cabinet office. He was on intimate terms 
with the country’s political leaders and with 
diplomats. One of his main tasks was to 
ecrve as a buffer between the President and 
the stream of White House visitors, official 
and private, a job he performed with remark- 
able tact and acumen. 

Secretary Tumulty possessed to an unueunl 
degree the capacity to sense public attitude 
toward the administration's policies, and us 
a result he was able to advise the President 
soundly. 

He exhibited great skill In the trying days 
of President Wilson's incapacitating illness, 
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Through it all he served his chief with devo- 
tion. The fact that he stood so high in the 
estimation of a great President Is a tribute 
to the character and talent of Joseph P. 
Tumulty. 


—— 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of April 11, 1954] 


JOSEPH P, TOUMULTY 


Joseph P. Tumulty was one of the most 
influential and persuasive of the Wilson 
men. He also was one of the most popular. 
He was called the secretary to President 
Wilson, but he was much more than that. 
In a very real sense, he was a presidential 
assistant. His word carried great weight 
with the President even after Wilson, in 
1916, wanted to fire him. Tumulty was the 
only secretary to the President where now 
there is a secretariat. He advised on every- 
thing—press relations, requests for appoint- 
ments to see the President, patronage, and 
congressional liaison. His political advice, 
based on a long experience and an exten- 
sive acquaintance with politicians, was ex- 
tremely useful to the President. Tumulty's 
great personal charm and lovable disposi- 
tion drew people to him and won their con- 
fidence in a way that made him an inval- 
uable assistant, 

Aboye all, Tumulty’s loyalty and devotion 
to the President set him apart from those 
who are always around to serve the Presi- 
dent to serve themselves. He had been with 
Wilson when the latter was governor of New 
Jersey, and he had been one of his most 
confident supporters at the Baltimore con- 
vention. During the first 3 years in the 
White House there was complete rapport 
between Tumulty and the Wilsons. The 
first Mrs. Wilson recognized how important 
he wss as a complement to her husband. 
The breach came with Wilson's marriage to 
Mrs. Galt. But Tumulty, who was as ardent 
in his support of Wilson's principles as he 
‘was of the man, did not allow this to shake 
his allegiance. His service to the President 
in those later, tragic years was without stint. 
When Secretary of State Lansing went to 
the White House during the President's Ul- 
ness and suggested that the Vice President 
take over the presidential duties, Tumulty 
almost threw him out. 

Wilson respected Tumulty in those last 
years and valued his advice, but he refused 
to bestow upon him the thing that Tumulty 
most wanted: the same confidence as in 
the early years. Yet shortly before Wilson's 
death he urged Tumulty’s nomination as the 
Democratic candidate for the Senate in New 
Jersey. Tumulty’s “political training has 
been more varied than that of any other 
man I know.“ the former President wrote. 
But he saw little of the man who had served 
him with affection and selflessness, who had 
made a substantial contribution to his ad- 
ministration and who was to spend the rest 
of his life devoted to the vision he always 
had of Wilson's indomitable spirit. 


Jeannie Sargent, Winner of Greater Lowell 
Spelling Bee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18,1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the gallery at this time is 13- 
year-old Jeannie Sargent, of St. Marra- 
ret’s School in Lowell, Mess., who topped 
7,600 contestants in the Greater Lowell 
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Spelling bee and is here for the national 
finals on Thursday. 

Jeannie is president of her class, vale- 
dictorian of the graduates, and already 
has won a scholarship for her high- 
School education. 

Speaking for all the people of Greater 
Lowell and, personally, with highest 
Praise, I am extremely proud of her and 
Congratulate her on her great accom- 
Dlishments, retentive mind and her be- 
Coming modesty. 


Elimination of Pollution and Improvement 
of Rivers of New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Law- 
rence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., of 
May 16, 1954. 

This is truly a fine editorial which ex- 
Presses the sentiments of thousands of 
Peoples in the New England States who 
feel that this part of the United States 
is not being treated fairly in the spend- 
ing of Federal money and rightfully so. 
The writer of this editorial, Attorney 
Charles A. Mahoney, of Lawrence, Mass., 
has been a student of Government affairs 
for several years and quite qualified to 

express the rousing interest of New Eng- 
- landers in this very important subject 
Matter: 

Tur New ENGLAND BLOG Micnr HELP 

Whenever a proposal is made for some 
Federal project in New England, there seems 
to be a feeling of futility among the resi- 
dents of this region about securing funds. 
But when one considers the millions, yes, 
even billions of dollars that have been spent 
by the Federal Government and are going to 
be spent to develop other sections of the 
Country, it appears that we have been too 
Modest in our ambitions. 

The great Tennessee Valley Authority's 
scheme has served to help rob New England 
Of its industries, and yet the power charges 
are not even paying the interest on the in- 
vestments. Great power projects have been 
erected, such as Grand Coulee and Barnable 

on the Columbia River to attract In- 
dustry into those regions. 

Great dams have been erected on the 
Colorado River at spots where the power de- 
veloped must be carried hundreds of miles by 
expensive transmission systems for use. Now 
the St. Lawrence seaway has been pushed 
through as a new Federal project to further 
Isolate New England and cut it off from 
the channels of trade and commerce. 

Probably the most unjustifiable projects 
from a taxpayer's viewpoint are the various 
{irrigation schemes, especially those now pro- 
Posed for the upper Colorado Basin. Mil- 
Hons of dollars will be spent to irrigate land 
Worth some $150 an acre. The Federal out- 
lay will be the equivalent of $1,000 an acre 
to benefit these private owners, and under 
Present practice the owners of the private 

d will pay 15 percent or less of the cost 
Of the development and will not be required 
to pay interest or carrying charges upon the 
enormous investment. 

It would seem that the elimination of 
Pollution and the improvement of the rivers 
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of New England for recreational purposes is 
as important to this regian as the watering 
of wasteland in Washington, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, and Kansas. As time goes on, the 
recreational areas of New England are be- 
coming a more valuable asset. Clear, pure 
rivers flowing through scientific areas and 
abounding in fish and wildlife would provide 
new attractions to countless visitors. The 
cost of purifying and improving these 
streams would be small in comparison with 
the Federal funds spent in isolated and 
uninhabited areas. 

Perhaps with the New England bloc of 
Senators and Congressmen, which is sup- 
posed to have been organized in Washing- 
ton, this area may receive some compensa- 
tion for the improvements that have been 
financed in other parts of the country with 
an unfair proportion of New England's tax 
money. We might thus not only have an 
economic advantage, but happier and better 
communities in which to work and play. 


B. Frank Whelchel 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday morning I was saddened to 
learn of the sudden and unexpected 
death of a friend, and a former Member 
of this House from the Ninth District of 
Georgia, the Honorable B. Frank 
Whelchel. Many of the present Mem- 
bers of this Congress have expressed to 
me their own personal grief at the un- 
timely passing of this warm-hearted 
friend. 

Mr. Whelchel represented Georgia’s 
Ninth District, the district I am pres- 
ently honored to serve, for five consecu- 
tive terms from 1935 until his retirement 
at the close of the 78th Congress in 1944. 
During his tenure of service he estab- 
lished himself as one with a keen and 
sympathetic understanding of all people 
everywhere and endeared himself to 
those with whom he served as a warm 
and kindly friend of all humanity. 

Probably no one has come to the Con- 
gress from Georgia who possessed a more 
intimate knowledge of his constituency 
than did Frank Whelchel. His natu- 
rally cheerful and friendly attitude made 
him well and favorably known to people 
from all walks of life. No man received 
more intense loyalty from his friends 
than did Frank. 

He was better known in legal circles of 
Georgia as the defender of the un- 
privileged and his skill at defending 
those charged with criminal violations 
was known throughout Georgia. 

A young and industrious editor of the 
Gainesville (Ga.) Daily Times in an edi- 
torial of Thursday, May 13, 1954, has 
captured the real feeling all people had 
for this distinguished Georgian, and by 
unanimous consent I include that splen- 
did tribute with my remarks; 

B. FRANK WHELCHEL 

A colorful, well-known and respected mem- 
ber of the northeast Georgia bar is dead. 
His warm manner, his always dapper ap- 
pearance, and especially his skill at defense 
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in criminal law will be missed in the court- 
rooms of this circuit. 8 

B. Frank Whelchel served as Congressman, 
judge, and businessman. But his greatest 
service was rendered to unfortunate people 
innocently or inadvertently involved with 
the law. Under American rules of justice, 
accused persons in our courts are entitled 
to every doubt and every consideration, In 
Mr. Whelchel they had a champion to present 
their case and to obtain for them the full 
protection which is their due. 

When word got out that he was to appear 
in court, spectators filled every seat in the 
chamber to-hear him exercise his powers of 
oratory and persuasion on a jury. It was 
seldom that he failed to achieve at least a 
partial victory for his client. 

In the courtrooms his reputation as a judge 
of human nature and a striker of juries made 
him a formidable legal opponent. For a man 
who studied law in pullman cars, as the 
Washington Post reported when he went to 
Washington as a freshman Congressman, he 
saved many a man from long years in prison 
or even worse punishment. 

We knew him as an always friendly, in- 
terested person sympathetic and helpful to- 
ward young reporters trying to get a compli- 
cated story. In his passing, something bright 
and very much alive leaves the dally scene 
in this already all too humdrum world, 


Mr. Speaker, I am glad to have had 
the privilege of knowing Frank Whelchel 
and I am happy that I was able to ob- 
serve the many fine qualities which en- 
deared him to his thousands of friends. 
I join with them and with you in express- 
ing sympathy to his widow and to his 
family. 


Israel Cannot Halt Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18,1954 ' 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the American 
Jewish World, dated May 14, 1954, which 
editorial is entitled “Israel Cannot Halt 
Immigration.” 

The editorial follows: 

ISRAEL CANNOT HALT IMMIGRATION 

The outraged indignation with which 
Isral Government officials and spokesmen 
have greeted the suggestion of Henry A. 
Byroade, United States Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near East Affairs, that Israel ter- 
minate its policy of unrestricted immigra- 
tion, should not only have been foreseeable, 
but could not have been anything other than 
what it has proved to be. 

The whole concept of modern Israel, the 
basic premise on which the state came into 
being 6 years ago, developed around the guar- 
anty that Jews anywhere in the world shall 
have, not just the opportunity, but the right 
to find haven or refuge in Israel if desire or 
circumstance leads them to exercise the right. 

To call a halt now to that policy would, 
in effect, be to nullify the cardinal consid- 
eration which led in 1948 to the establish- 
ment of Israel as a sovereign state. 

“We will never give up our freedom to 
welcome with open arms any Jew who 
chooses or is forced to come to our country,” 
Joseph Saphir, Israel's Minister of Commu- 
nications and General Zionist party leader, 
declared during his weekend visit to the Twin 
Cities. 
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And Dr. Nahum Goldmann, chairman of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, has asserted 
that Mr. Byroade’s proposal may have gravely 
prejudiced efforts to rescue Jews from 
troubled areas, Dr. Goldmann declared that 
Israel will not be deterred by ungracious and 
harsh advice resulting from dubious political 
expediency. 

Plainly the Byroade suggestion was in- 
tended to placate the Arab States. Not only 
is it highly doubtful that anything short of 
Israel's extermination will ever satisfy many 
of the Arab leaders, but the speech has only 
eerved to throw a further strain on Israel- 
American relations at an extremely critical 
period. 

Like the State Department’s recently an- 
nounced decision to ship arms to Iraq, one 
of Israel's most virulent foes, the gratuitous 
advice that Israel abandon the unrestricted 
immigration principle must be viewed as a 
most inept pronouncement. It has been 
likened by people who are critical of the ad- 
ministration's handling of our foreign affairs, 
to our dealings with India, leading to a de- 
terlorating situation which—in the present 
troubled state of southeast Asia—may prove 
to be costly in the extreme. 

We view such developments with grave 
* concern. We do so because we are fully 
mindful of the tremendous contribution by 
the United States to Israel! Independence, 
(Ambassador Abba Eban only a few days ago 
said, The American people, a people of im- 
migrants and pioneers which fought for its 
independence less than three centuries ago, 
has been our chief partner and ally in the 
consolidation of our independence.”) We 
deplore events and policies which, in our 
Judgment, are capable of shaking the very 
foundation on which Israel is being built. 

Relinquish the policy of unrestricted im- 
migration? You might as well say: "It's alla 
mistake; there never should have been an 
Israel.” 


There are at least 144 million Ieraelis who 


will challenge the point—with their lives, if 
need be, is the way Mr. Saphir put it. 


H. R. 1227, the Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following peti- 
tion with reference to the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages on television: 

Because of the widespread dissatisfaction 
with the beer and wine programs on the 
radio and television, and with the unwhole- 
some ads in magazines and newspapers, we, 
the undersigned, ask you, Representative 
CHARLES S. Gunser, to please present our 
request to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to grant a hearing 
on House bill 1227 (BRYSON) soon. 

Mrs. Jennie Lind Pyles, Miss Viola Gil- 
lander, Mrs. Marie Skrim, Mrs. Estelle 
Rider, Miss Lillian King, Charles B. 
Pyles, Dora G. Thomson, Bessie M. 
Brewer, Dale G. Adams, Florence Flan- 
ary, Mary J. Sutton, Lucy A. Dill, 
Marie Skram, May E. Yingst, Ina L. 
Yingst, Alta King, Ohanna Bardon, 
Estelle R. Lewis, B. C. Carlton, 8, Rowe, 
Marie Rice, Elizabeth Mickell, 

Pato ALTO, CALIF. 
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Some Signs of Business Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the edito- 
rial in the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
May 16, 1954, contains some very en- 
lightening facts and figures concerning 
the upward trend in business activity 
and employment. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note the editor's conclusion 
that the principal reason why the 1953— 
54 recession has apparently stopped short 
of the low levels reached in the 1949 re- 
cession is the great increase in residen- 
tial construction since housing has been 
restored to the field of free economy. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the editorial: 

Some SIGNS oy Business Recovery 


Nearly everyone not blinded by selfish po- 
litical interests must be impressed by signs 
that the decline in economic activity has 
stopped. Although there has been only a 
slight increase in the operating rate of the 
steel mills, there has been no adverse change 
for more than 2 months. Likewise the all- 
embracing index of industrial output has 
shown very little change since February. 
And then there is the recent report on un- 
employment. 

After reaching a peak of 3,725,000 in 
March, the number unemployed declined by 
260,000 in April. The recession of 1953-54, 
80 far, at least, has turned out to be milder 
than the one of 1949-50. In that unhappy 
episode, unemployment soared to 4,684,000 
before recovery got under way. 

One should not go overboard after a single 
month's reversal of a trend in unemploy- 
ment, especially when it occurs in April, a 
month when work out of doors is resumed 
after winter suspension. In the 14 years 
for which unemployment figures are avail- 
able on a monthly basis, only once did the 
number out of work fail to go down in April. 
However, the seasonal influence, on the basis 
of experience, accounts for only about 100,- 
000 of last month's cut in the ranks of the 
Jobless, Most of the recent Improvement in 
the labor situation appears to be the result 
of a business recovery that has nothing to 
do with the calendar, 

Meanwhile, aggregate personal incomes 
have held rigidly at last year’s levels, com- 
pared with a drop in the 1949 recession of 
as much as 6 percent. Because of the 10 
percent cut in individual income taxes 
which went into effect in January, a larger 
percentage of what is earned in 1954 is 
spendable. Moreover, since April money has 
gone further because of the cut in the ex- 
cise taxes, In some sectors of the economy, 
but not all, spending has been well sus- 
tained. 

There are divergences of trend in the 
same line. Two automobile companies are 
doing exceptionally well, while the others 
have suffered a severe shrinkage of business. 
Department store sales are sharply lower in 
some cities and in others fully as large as 
in 1953. Chicago stores have done exceed- 
ingly well. Sales of the big stores here last 
week were not only greater than in the same 
week Inst year, but the largest ever known 
so early in the year. 

Personal savings, which fell nearly 30 per- 
dent in the recession of 1949-50, not only 
have not declined but are at a higher level 
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than in 1953. The consumers have the 
money to support a sharp business recovery. 

Why have people been reluctant to part 
with their money? The National City Bank 
bulletin for May has an answer: “Manifestly, 
it is up to business to coax the public to 
loosen up on its purse strings, by producing 
the kind of goods that will appeal by bard 
selling and by attractive pricing.” ‘The 
Tribune's annual distribution and advertis- 
ing forum in which 24 of the Nation's busi- 
ness leaders will take part on Monday and 
Tuesday comes at an especially fortunate 
time. 

Why has the recession apparently stopped 
short of the low levels reached in the year 
and a quarter following the election of Mr. 
Truman in 1948? Why has betterment this 
time come before four and a half million > 
were jobless, before total incomes were re- 
duced by 5 percent and current savings were 
reduced by 30 percent? The most obvious 
explanation is the great upturn in building 
construction. Contracts for residential con- 
struction in the 37 Eastern States as tabu- 
lated by the F. W. Dodge Corp. totaled 
nearly $2.5 billion in the first 4 months. 
The April total was the biggest month in 
2 By contrast, building slumped in 

Here in Chicago, permits for residential 
housing, tabulated by the Tribune's statis- 
tical department, show that more private 
housing was authorized to be built in April 
than in any month in 25 years, In the year 
through April 30, permits were issued for 
3,857 residential family units in Chicago, 
compared with 1,464 units in the like period 
in 1949. This is private building alone, 

As many places to live were certainly 
needed in 1949 as now. Commonsense tells 
us that the need then was greater, for in 
the meantime more than 50,000 dwellings 
have been constructed. The difference is 
that the Truman administration attempted 
to bring about a residential building boom 
at a time when many kinds of controls, in- 
cluding rent control, were in force, and he 
failed. The present administration restored 
housing to the field of free economy, Pri- 
vate enterprise has succeeded where Gove 
ernment failed, 


The Bryson Bül, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18,1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
a petition which I have received from 
Oak Hill, W. Va. The petition is signed 
by 50 persons and it is in support of the 
Bryson bill. H, R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes. 

The petition follows: 

Oax Hrn, Va, May 8, 1954. 
Hon. Rommr C. BYRD, : 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dran ConaressMaNn: In view of the damag- 
ing effects, not only to our youth but to all 
people, we, the undersigned, respectfully 
urge that you use your influence and yote 
for the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising in news- 
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papers, periodicals, etc., and its broadcast- 
ing over radio and TV. 

Mrs. Everett Bragg; Everett Bragg: Mrs. 
Steve Sotok; I. J. Boher: Mr. S. H. 
McNeeley; Mrs, Guy M, Yeager; Mrs. 
John Frisk; Jean Sharon Frisk; J. Paul 
Bandy: Mrs. E. S. Hamilton; Robert 
Ray; Mrs. J. W. Jones: J, W. Jones; 
Mrs. James Mathews; Jackie Hilton; 
Mrs, J. K. Lilly; Mrs, D. H. Jones; Mrs. 
S. H. McNeeley; Mrs. Danny E, Davis; 
Mrs. Otis D. Morton; W. H. Level; Mrs. 
W. H. Level; Mrs. E. B. Davis; Emmett 
Phillips; Mrs. V. P. Newland; Mrs. 
C. P. Anderson, Sr.; Mrs. E. A. Masters; 
Mrs. E. R. Arnole; Mrs. L. E. Allman; 
Mrs. Ann Tatum; Mrs. John Scott; 
Mrs. W. F. Bays, Sr.: Clara May Mar- 
tin; Miss Eunice Herndon; Mrs. R. C. 
Russell; Wanda Davis; Mrs. G. E. 
Davis; V. P. Newland; Mrs. C. R. Hill; 
Mrs. Orville Rich; Mrs. H. P. Thomas; 
Mrs. E. E. Straughan; Mrs. Lillian 
Ropp; Mrs. G. Stule Callison; Mrs. J. 
Warden, 


May Day Message of Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the May Day message of Secretary 
of Labor James P, Mitchell, which was 
used extensively by the Voice of America 
and the International Press Service of 
the United States Information Agency. 
I understand that Radio Free Europe 
also used this material. I feel that the 
Secretary's message was well designed to 
reach the average European or Asian at 
a time when it is so urgently needed: 


It is fitting for us to refiect today upon 
the common goals of all decent people— 
Ireedom, prosperity, and peace. 

Freedom is the essential raw material with- 
Out which neither prosperity nor peace can 
be achieved. 

But with forced labor, forced thought, and 
forced unity no nation can find lasting pros- 
perity nor can the world find enduring peace, 

This is why we, of the free world, become 
80 concerned about the enslavement of large 
masses of people as evidenced by the thou- 
sands of forced labor camps in the Com- 
munist world. 

This is why we abhor the tyrannical sys- 
tem of government which denies the individ- 
ual freedom of association, thought, and 
action and substitute for these freedoms 
abject fear and blind obedience. 

This is why we condemn so-called worker 
organizations in the Communist world which 
are the result of forced unity and which lead 
to excessive work norms, sweatshops, and 
low living standards. 

For the workers, the best test of the ade- 
quacy of the system under which they live 
is the real earnings that workers enjoy un- 
der the system. While the standard of liv- 
ing of workers throughout the free world 
have steadily improved in recent decades, it 
is a statistically proven fact that real earn- 
ings and food-purchasing power of workers 
in the Soviet Union today are considerably 
below the 1928 level. The Russian workers 
must labor 53 percent longer today than in 
1928 for a pound of bread, 43 percent longer 
for a pound of beef, and 244 percent longer 
for a quart of milk. 
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When forced labor, forced thought, and 
forced unity exist anywhere, they threaten 
free people everywhere. This makes us all 
the more disturbed not only as human be- 
ings but as a Nation, about the world men- 
ace of communism. We have seen how the 
absorption of once-free countries by Soviet 
communism has decreased the living stand- 
ards of the workers in those unfortunate 
lands. The countries of Eastern Europe 
which were once the breadbaskets of the Eu- 
ropean Continent are now blighted areas of 
hunger, want, and desperation, If further 
proof is required, we need only look at the 
dramatic contrast in workers’ living stand- 
ards in Eastern Germany under Communist 
domination and Western Germany in the 
free world. The spontaneous and courageous 
uprising of Eastern German workers last 
June was an outcry of protest of desperate 
workers against privation and loss of 
freedom, 

This is a time for people all over the world 
to rededicate themselves to the high prin- 
ciples of humanity—to the recognition of 
human dignity, and the basic freedoms 
without which there can be no prosperity 
and peace. 


Partition of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an item from the Irish World 
of May 1, 1954. It isa report of a speech 
made by Mr. Terence O'Conlon, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., in Dundalk, Ireland, on 
Easter Monday. The occasion was a 
commemoration parade of all 5 North- 
ern Divisions of the Irish Republican 
Army from the 9 counties of Ulster 
and North Louth. Mr. O'Conlon was an 
official delegate from the Irish organiza- 
tions of Philadelphia and had been in- 
vited to the tostal. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

On July 4, 1776, an important document 
was signed and published in the city of 
Philadelphia. Among the many interesting 
paragraphs in that document was one which 
stated: "We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among these 
rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men dertv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” This document, friends, was the 
Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America. Three of the men who 
signed this document were Irish-born— 
Thornton, Smith, and Taylor. Five others 
were of Irish descent—Rutledge, Lynch, Mc- 
Kean, Read, and Carroll, This Declaration 
was printed by an Irishman from the North, 
Thomas Dunlap. It was first publicly read 
by another Irishman, Charles Thompson, 

Just 38 years ago another document with 
a strange similarity of content and purpose 
was signed and published on a fateful Easter 
Monday in the city of Dublin. This docu- 
ment stated, in part: “Irishmen and Irish- 
women, in the name of God and of the dead 
generations from which she receives her old 
tradition of nationhood, Ireland through us 
summons her children to her flag and strikes 
for her freedom. ' We declare the right 
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of the people of Ireland to the ownership of 
Ireland and to the unfettered control of Irish 
destinies to be sovereign and indefeasible. 
The long usurpation of that right by a for- 
eign people and government has not extin- 
guished the right, nor can it ever be extin- 
guished except by the destruction of the 
Irish people.” 

It seems that if we are to understand the 
presence of a foreign army in occupation of 
six counties of the Irish Republic and if 
plans are to be formulated for their removal, 
both these documents and their backgrounds 
should have careful evaluation. 

When the Declaration of Independence was 
signed in America, that country was a weak 
colony of about 3 million souls scattered 
over its thousands of miles of territory. 
England was then one of the most formid- 
able and aggressive imperial powers in the 
world. There were many then who claimed 
that opposition to England was utter in- 
sanity. On March 28, 1775, Patrick Henry 
spoke before the Virginia Convention of Dele- 
gates and sald: “They tell us, sir, that we 
are weak; unable to cope with so formidable 
an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? 
Will it be next week or next year? Will it be 
when we are totally disarmed, and when a 
British guard shall be stationed in every 
house? Shall we gather strength by irreso- 
lution and inaction? * * Three millions 
of people, armed in the holy cause of lib- 
erty, and in such a country as that which 
we possess, are invincible by any force which 
our enemy can send against us, * * I know 
not what course others may take; but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

The Boston Massacre, which occurred on 
the night of March 5, 1770, was the spark 
which set the American Revolution flaming, 
On that night the civillans of Boston were 
fired upon by a squad of British soldiers. 
Five men were killed and many more were 
wounded. A monument to those five men 
in Boston Common lists one of them as Pat- 
rick Carr, a native of Ireland. 

One hundred and forty-four years later the 
soldiers of the same imperialist power staged 
another massacre in Bachelor's Walk, in the 
city of Dublin. Again the civilian popula- 
tion was fired upon by the Crown forces, 
(It seems the mighty Empire was rather 
peeved because the Volunteers of Dublin 
went to Howth and collected 900 rifles and 
an appropriate amount of ammunition which 
had been delivered to their order.) 

The massacre in Bachelor's Walk resulted 
in the killing of 1 woman and 2 men and 
in the maiming of 32 civilians. It is strange 
how history repeats itself. If the Boston 
Massacre sparked the American Revolution, 
the Bachelor's Walk Massacre was the torch 
which resulted in the conflagration of 1916, 
and in the Declaration of the Irish Republic, 

Today when the United States of America 
is a mere 10 hours away by fast airplane, 
when we are to be even closer neighbors 
in the future, it is well for us to know the 
debt of gratitude which America owes to 
Ireland. 

When the first battle of the Revolution 
was fought at Lexington, the man in com- 
mand of the American forces was Capt, J. 
Parker, whose mother came from County 
Clare. He was wounded in the first fire but 
he continued to discharge his gun without 
retreating. He was finally bayoneted to 
death by the British soldiers. Again history 
repeats itself. Do you remember the story 
of Commandant Jim Connolly of the Irish 
Citizen Army in the General Post Office, Dub- 
lin, in 1916? 

The martyrdom of Capt. J. Parker was well 
avenged by another Irishman, Jack Barry 
of Wexford. Barry organized the American 
Navy of which he was the first commodore, 
He is known today as the Father of the 
American Navy. In memory of Capt. J. Park- 
er he named his first battleship the Lexing- 
ton. He captured and sank the pride of the 
English Navy on the high seas. His daring 
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exploits won him the admiration of friend 
and foe. Sir Willlam Howe, then commander 
in chief of the English forces in America 
offered this daring Irishman 20,000 guineas 
and the command of a British frigate if he 
would only desert the services of the United 
States. History records that Jack Barry 
scornfully answered: “Neyer, not the value 
and command of the whole British Fleet can 
seduce Jack Barry from the cause of his 
country.” Today it is well that we remember 
another young Irishman named Barry who 
died defiantly in Dublin on November 1, 
1920. We may also remember, with pride, 
another Barry who wiped out the enemy 
forces at Crossbarry in County Cork. 


FRIENOLY SONS ELECTS WASHINGTON 


George Washington was elected a member 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in Phila- 
delphia on December 18, 1781. He attended 
many mectings of that organization and 
among his letters are many to the Friendly 
Sons. This is still a powerful and active 
organization in Philadelphia and it is deeply 
interested in the cause of Irish freedom. 
Some years ago it featured Sean McBride, 
then Minister for External Affairs, as the 
main speaker at the St. Patrick's Day ban- 
quet. It is interesting to note that over 
half the members of this organization are 
Protestants. 

Listen to George Washington addressing 
an Irish delegation in 1788: “Patriots of Ire- 
land, champions of liberty in all lands, be 
strong in hope. Your cause is identical with 
mine. You are calumniated in your day; 
I was misrepresented by the loyalists of my 
day. Had I failed, the scaffold would have 
been my doom. But now my pay is honor. 
Had I failed, I would have deserved the same 
honor. I stood true to my cause, even when 
victory had fied. In that I merited success. 
You must act likewise.” Today we honor 
the men of the north who stood true to the 
cause of the Irish Republic, even when vic- 
tory seemed to have fled and when all others 
seemed to have deserted. For these men 
and all the people in the 6 occupied coun- 
ties, the past 30 dark and gloomy years 
may yet be the brightest chapter in Irish 


history. 

Listen to Col. John Parke Custis, adopted 
son of Washington, in a report given after 
the end of the Revolution: “Of the opera- 
tions of the war—I mean the soldiers—up to 
the coming of the French, Ireland furnished 
at the rate of 100 for 1 of any nation what- 
ever. Then honored be the old and good 
services of the sons of Erin in the War of 
Independence. Let the shamrock be en- 
twined with the laurels of the Revolution, 
and truth and justice guiding the pen of 
history inscribe on the tables of America’s 
remembrance, Eternal gratitude to Irish- 
men.“ 

AMERICAN DAY OF TRIUMPH 


March 17, 1776, was a day of triumph and 
glory for America. That day the English 
troops, horse and foot, marched out of Bos- 
ton, and the army of Washington took pos- 
session. The countersign on that day was 
“St. Patrick." The officer of the day was, 
Gen. John O'Sullivan. We of the recent gen- 
erations have been privileged to see the Eng- 
lish troops march out of most Irish towns 
and cities. We have reason to hope that the 
day is not far away when they will also march 
out of the cities of Belfast, Derry, and Newry. 

Friends: The facts of rights and freedom 
whether relating to nations or individuals 
are simple facts. Those who distort these 
simple facts and try to present them as 
something very complicated are generally 
people who are not sympathetic toward de- 
mocracy or freedom in the first place. A 
man has a right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness or he does not have that 
right. In 1776, the people of the United 
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States decided emphatically that he does 
have that right. The people of Ireland have 
a right to a free, united, independent and 
unfettered Republic for their country or they 
do not have that right. The men of 1916 
asserted that right in arms and enthroned 
it with their blood. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Irish people voted to uphold 
that right in 1918. The Parliament of the 
Trish people ratified that right in 1919 and 
made that right the permanent law of Ire- 
land. Today we are privileged to see the 
determined men from all Ulster including 
the six occupied counties, who are deter- 
Mined to stand by their rightful heritage 
of the Irish Republic despite the fact that 
the enemy is camped on their doorstep. 

It is well that we should ask: Why is this 
army of occupation in six of Ireland's coun- 
ties for the past 20 years? The answer seems 
to be simply that Ireland is less determined 
to be free than the aggressive enemy is deter- 
mined to keep her in bondage. There are 
indications today that this situation will 
goon be corrected. Speaking of rights. Just 
what rights has this army of occupation in 
Ireland. There is probably not one man, 
woman, or child in this vast throng today 
who doesn’t know that the only rights an 
army of occupation or other foreign force has 
in Ireland today or ever are the rights of a 
highway robber. 

ARTIFICIAL BORDER 


Within a short distance of this place a for- 
eign government has set up a crude and ar- 
tificlal border which is a scar and mutilation 
upon the fair face of Ireland. There is no 
justification for this act of vandalism. No 
election, no plebiscite of the Irish people has 
been held to determine if the Irish people 
want such a spite fence. We know that if 
such a plebiscite were held tomorrow, if the 
democratic. voice of the Irish people were 
heard, then this artificial border would be 
past history by tomorrow night. 

Today we stand at the dawn of a new era 
in world history, a world rapidly rising from 
the shackles of colonialism and feudalism. 
We see weak nations becoming strong and 
powerful. We see small nations thumbing 
their noses at the arrogant masters of yes- 
terday. This is the age of new and vast 
power. An age when the horizon of man’s 
knowledge is advancing toward limits never 
before dreamed of. Today you may travel in 
comfort to America in 10 hours. Tomorrow 
men are planning to travel to the moon and 
to build artificial sateliites to encircle the 
earth above the atmosphere. Yet despite 
this advance in science, knowledge, and rapid 
communication and despite the growing ap- 
preciation of moral values in relationships 
between men and nations; despite Ireland's 
right to freedom and unity and despite the 
growing protests of Irish people in Ireland 
and throughout the world; yes, despite all 
this, England's attitude today is the same 
arrogant, imperialiste attitude of iron heel 
oppression which brought her disaster in the 
American Revolution and which will surely 
bring her disaster again if she persists in 
violating the democratic rights and sov- 
ereignty of the Irish Republic which is the 
de jure and rightful authority of all 32 
counties of Ireland. May I conclude with a 
few lines from the pen of Brian O'Higgins 
that are as true today as when first printed 
in Irish Freedom in September 1914: 


“Who is Ireland's enemy? Not Germany nor 
Spain, 
Not Russia, France, nor Austria—they 


home, nor laid her altars low, 
Nor sent her sons to tramp the hills, amid 
the winter's snow.” 


Thank you. 


May 18 


What Are My Responsibilities as a 
Teacher? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
P 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in 1950 
the Lion Oil Co., with its home office in 
El Dorado, Ark., established a program to 
provide scholarships to students for 
writing essays on selected subjects, and 
awards to teachers who sponsored the 
essays. 

A year later, realizing that continued 
progress in the guidance of our school 
boys and girls is dependent upon the 
continuing progress of our educators, the 
scope of the Lion Oil scholarship fund 
was widened to include essay contests 
for high-school teachers. Scholarships 
were provided to winners in order to as- 
8 them in obtaining advanced educa- 

on. 

These scholarship contests are en- 
dorsed by the Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation, education associations of other 
States, and various other educational or- 
ganizations. Teachers in public, private, 
and parochial schools are invited to en- 
ter these contests. 

Recently the Lion Oil scholarship con- 
test for southern teachers was con- 
cluded, the subject was What Are My 
Responsibilities as a Teacher? The 
teachers entering the contest prepared 
and submitted an original essay of 1,000 
words, or less, on this most important 
subject, 

The winner of this contest was Miss 
Marjorie Walker, senior English and 
French teacher in the high school at 
Lewisville, Ark. 

She was awarded a $1,200 scholarship 
for her fine work which was chosen as 
the best of the hundreds of essays which 
were submitted in this contest zone. 

Miss Walker's prize-winning essay was 
written in the form of a letter to a young 
friend planning to enter the teaching 
profession. She has distinguished her- 
self with this outstanding accomplish- 
ment. It is an example of the desire of 
our school teachers to improve them- 
selves, to devotion to their work and 
thoughtful consideration of the prob- 
lems of the profession. 


I commend this work to other teach- 
ers, the public, and the attention of the 
Members of Congress, and therefore, 
under unanimous consent, include this 
prize-winning essay of Miss Walker in 
the RECORD: 

Waar Are My RESPONSIBILITIES AS A TEACHER? 
TEACHERVILLE, ARK., September 8, 1953. 

Dear Karen: Litttle did I dream that last 
summer’s vacation would put you in my path- 
I must thank Duncan Hines for directing us 
to Friendship House between Biloxi and 
Gulfport for lunch. 

Often I've seen someone who reminded me 
of a friend. I wonder why this happened 
to be the occasion on which I finally mus- 
tered courage to ask: “Are you, by an 
chance, related to Winnifred Roberts?” 


1954 


It was wonderful to discover that you are 
her first cousin. You are like her in count- 
less ways, which makes me feel that the 
teaching profession is fortunate to have you 
as a recruit. 

It's gratifying to know that you are already 
80 fully mindful of the responsibilities teach- 
ing carries. Many is the night I've shared 
my feelings on the matter with Dear Diary. 

Would you consider me presumptuous if I 
enclose a few excerpts from this litttle 
journal? 

“JANUARY 1, 1949 


Dran Drary: Eleven o'clock and bedtime. 
I'm really too tired to write you tonight but 
faithfully filling your pages is one of my New 
Year's resolutions. You see, I love you al- 
ready. * * * I know your binding is only 
imttation leather, but I also know that the 
appreciation in Charles Waring's eyes as he 
hung you on my Christmas tree was the real 
thing. * * * Suppose I'd dismissed him as 
hopeless back in the days of his resentment. 
Why, if I hadn't visited in his home, I 
Wouldn't have known that his parents at- 
tached practically no importance to the 
“schooling of a boy who is just going to stay 
on the farm anyway.“ * The following 
Weeks weren't easy. But the results were 
Worth every effort. Mr. and Mrs. Waring are 
expecting great things of their boy when he 
enters agricultural college. * * * Do you see, 
Diary, why I cherish you? The one who 
Bave you to me taught me such important 
lessons. He proved that patience and un- 
derstanding are musts in any teacher's life, 
He showed me, too, that if I am to bring out 
the best in the Charleses, and the Stuyvesant 
Vanderbilt Van Smythes as well, I am obli- 
fated to learn as much as I can about their 
individual personalities, home life, and in- 
terests. It’s to the building of men and 
women in the finest sense of the word that 
Im dedicated. ; 

5 “MAY 10, 1949 


“Oh, Diary. Looks as if I'll be burning 
the midnight oil; so while I'm catching my 
breath, I'll chat with you. * * * Why can't 
I learn to say no? I would get involved 
with a rotary club talk, chairmanship of the 
teen-age canteen publicity committee, and 
an article for the local weekly, * * * Well, 
to be perfectly frank, it's my job to give 
the community a fair share of my time. 
Shouldn't a license to teach represent a 
Pledge to participate in worthwhile proj- 
ects? * + Ot course, the right thinking 
citizen's don't expect me to go overboard 
to the extent that I am in a constant state 
of exhaustion and frayed nerves. That 
Would be a breach of responsibility itself. 

“OCTOBER 3, 1950 

“Thought for a few minutes today that 
Eiste the cow had joined English II class, 
I might have known that it wasn't a Borden 
at all * * * only Dennis the Menace Johnny 
Cargill with a carnival-acquired gadget. 
Now, confidentially, Diary, I once would 
have thought this was the moment for a 
lecture. But what's wrong with a good 
laugh occasionally? * * * Sense of humor 
important? Ah, yes; I'll hold on to mine, 

“DECEMBER 20, 1951 

“Am studying university catalogs again. 
Have decided to take a sociology course, too. 
I know I should keep growing in my own 
feld; but let it never be said I'm one of 
those creatures who can't see beyond the 
coniines of his own classroom, 

“AUGUST 1, 1952 

“Greetings. As the tourist wrote his 
banker: ‘Am in Boston having a great time. 
Wish I could afford it“ * * * However, I 
never feel guilty about summer trips. If 
I can't add a Nttle spice to the textbook, 
I'm not worth my salt, ' 

“NOVEMBER 4, 1952 

“Voted today. Am always thrilled over 
the privilege. * * * Had a lively discussion 
along this line in French I class, Never did 
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get “vouloir” conjugated but heard some 
interesting comments on our democratic 
principles. I'll sacrifice a verb to the Amer- 
ican way of life any time, 


“JANUARY 4, 1953 


“Accepted an invitation to a Methodist 
youth meeting. A young Negro boy told of a 
summer conference of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews he'd attended.“ * No intoler- 
ance at that meeting, I hope we teachers 
are not shirking our part of the responsi- 
bility to blot out prejudice and its asso- 
ciates. * ' We played games during the 
social hour, Presbyterian Bob Beatty said he 
wouldn't have dreamed a Baptist school- 
teacher could scramble like an egg. 
Ichabod Crane was never in a worse predica- 
ment than the pedagogue who doesn't en- 
dorse wholesome entertainment. I defy any- 
one to say Peewee Brent didn’t learn a lot 
about the game of life from those softball 
matches we enjoyed at his class picnics, 


“MAY 29, 1953 


“Dear Diary, * * * If a tear spots your 
pages, please don't scold. You see, another 
group graduated tonight * * * and they al- 
Ways manage to get such firm grips on my 
heart. * Twenty-two of them 
twelve going on to college, the other ten into 
various lines of work. * * Have I endowed 
them with an adequate knowledge of French 
and English? Have I helped them to meet 
the outside world with a feeling of confi- 
dence, a sense of responsibility, an earnest 
desire to cope successfully with the physical, 
mental, and spiritual hurdles which lie 
ahead? * As I bid you goodnight, faith- 
ful little book, I offer a prayer that my coun- 
seing may be wise, my conduct worthy of 
emulation, and my instruction sound.” 

And there, Karen, is a glimpse at the 
thoughts that have been mine. In all humil- 
ity I send them to you to consider as you 
ring the school bell for the first time. 

My every good wish goes with you. 

Most sincerely, 
WINNIFRED’s OLD ROOMMATE. 


The Social Security Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable interest on 
the part of the Members of Congress in 
H. R. 7199, a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code. As stated in the title of H. R. 
7199, the purpose of the amendments is 
to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, in- 
crease the benefits payable thereunder, 
preserve the insurance rights of disabled 
individuals, and increase the amount of 
earnings permitted without loss of ben- 
efits, and for other purposes. The bill 
contains 76 pages. The Committee on 
Ways and Means held extensive public 
hearings, and now the committee is con- 
sidering the bill, H. R. 7199, in executive 
session. 

It will require morning, afternoon, and 
some evening sessions of the Ways and 
Means Committee to bring this legisla- 
tion to the floor of the House for action 
this month. The importance of H. R, 
7199 as a part of the President's legis- 
lative program places a responsibility on 
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each Member of Congress to be informed 
on this bill. To that end I place in the 
Record at this point a preliminary sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of H. R. 7199 as 
introduced. I have received notification 
from the Public Printer that the esti- 
mated cost of printing this material in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be $821.70. 
In my opinion, the benefit to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and to the public will 
more than justify the expense, 


The analysis follows: 


Secrion-By-Secrion ANaLysis—H. R. 7199, 
Mn. REED or New YORK, JANUARY 14, 1954 


The first section of the bill contains a 
short title, “Social Security Amendments of 
1954." The remainder of the bill is divided 
into three titles: Title I, which amends title 
II of the Social Security Act; title I, which 
amends the Internal Revenue Code; and title 
III, which makes a conforming amendment 
in the Railroad Retirement Act and other 
laws. 

TITLE I. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IT OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Section 101 of the bill amends sections 205, 
209, 210, 211, and 218 of the Social Security 
Act so as to extend coverage to additional 
groups. > 
Domestic service, service not in course of eme 

ployer’s business, and agricultural labor 

Domestic Service ` 


Section 101 (a) (1) of the bill amends 
paragraph (2) of section 209 (g) of the Social 
Security Act, which relates to domestic serv~ 
ice. This paragraph now provides for the ex- 
clusion from wages, for purposes of old-age 
and survivors insurance, of cash remunera- 
tion paid in a quarter for domestic service 
in a private home unless such remuneration 
paid in such quarter for the service is $50 
or more and the employee is regularly em- 
ployed by the employer in the quarter—i, e., 
he performs such service for that employer 
on at least 24 days in the same or preceding 
quarter. The amendment would eliminate 
the requirement of regular employment, thus 
making coverage of domestic service depend 
solely on receipt of $50 in cash wages in a 
quarter by an employee from an employer 
for domestic service. 

As under existing law, domestic service will 
not include service described in section 210 
(f) (5) (service not in the course of the 
employer's trade or business, or domestic 
service in the employer's private home, if such 
service is performed on a farm operated for 
for profit). 

Service Not in Course of Employer's Business 


Section 101 (a) (2) of the bill amends sec- 
tion 209 (g) of the Social Security Act by 
adding a new paragraph (3). This para- 
graph relates to cash remuneration received 
for service not in the course of the employ- 
er's trade or business and should be cone 
sidered together with repeal of section 210 
(a) (3) of the Social Security Act which 
would be accomplished by section 101 (a) (5) 
of the bill. 

Section 210 (a) (3) of the act now ex- 
cludes, from employment covered by it, sery- 
ice not in the course of the employer's trade 
or business performed by an employee in a 
calendar quarter unless the cash remunera- 
tion paid by an employer for such service 
is $50 or more and the service is performed 
by an individual regularly employed in that 
quarter by such employer to perform such 
service. The test of regular employment for 
this purpose is the same as the test used 
under existing law for domestic service in a 
private home (described above). The effect 
of the new paragraph (3) of section 209 (g) 
plus the repeal of paragraph (3) of section 
210 (a) is to eliminate the requirement of 
regular employment and to make coverage 
under old-age and survivors insurance of 
service not in the course of the employer's 
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trade or business depend solely on receipt 
of $50 or more for the service. 

The $50 test is also changed slightly. Un- 
der the existing law the $50 must be paid 
for service performed in a quarter during 
which the employee is regularly employed 
by the employer to perform the service, and 
tue time of payment is unimportant. Under 
the new section 209 (g) (3), the test is pay- 
ment of $50 in a quarter for the service and 
the time of performance of the service is 
unimportant. This change (which parallels 
a change made in the Internal Revenue Code 
by the bill) should ease the burden on the 
employer for reporting purposes. 

Agricultural Labor 

Paragraph (3) of section 101 (a) of the 
bill would amend section 209 (h) of the 
Social Security Act by inserting a new para- 
graph (2) (the existing provisions of sec- 
tion 209 (h) would be made paragraph (1) 
thereof). The new paragraph would exclude 
from wages, for purposes of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, cash remuneration paid by 
an employer to an employee in any calendar 
quarter for agricultural labor, unless such 
remuneration paid in such quarter by that 
employer to the employee for such service 
4s $50 or more. This amendment should be 
considered with the amendment to para- 
graph (1) of section 210 (a) of the Social 
Security Act which would be effected by 
section 101 (a) (4) of the bill. 

Under the existing provisions of section 
210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act agri- 
cultural labor performed in a calendar quar- 
ter is excluded from employment covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance unless the 
cash remuneration pald for such labor is $50 
or more and such labor is performed for the 
employer by an individual regularly em- 
ployed by him to perform such labor. The 
“regularly employed” test for this purpose is 
both more substantial and more complex 
than the “regularly employed” test now ap- 
plicable to domestic service and service not 
in the course of the employer's trade or busi- 
ness. For purposes of section 210 (a) (1), 
“an individual is deemed to be regularly em- 
ployed by an employer during a calendar 
quarter * * only if (1) such Individual 
performs agricultural labor * * * for such 
employer on a full-time basis on 60 days 
+ © during the quarter, and (ii) the quar- 
ter was immediately preceded by a qualifying 
quarter. A qualifying quarter is defined as 
(J) any quarter during all of which the indi- 
vidual was continuously employed by the 
employer, or (II) any subsequent quarter 
meeting the test of clause (1) above if, after 
the last quarter during all of which the indi- 
vidual was continuously employed by the 
employer, each intervening quarter mét the 
test of clause (i). An individual is also 
deemed to be regularly employed by an em- 
ployer during a calendar quarter if he was 
regularly employed (upon application of 
clauses (1) and ()) by the employer during 
the preceding calendar quarter.“ (H. Rept. 
2771, 8lst Cong., 2d sess. (Conference Rept. 
on H. R. 6000), p. 95.) 

The main effect of the amendments made 
by paragraphs (3) and (4) of section 101 (a) 
of the bill is to eliminate the requirement of 
regular employment for es of deter- 
mining whether an individual's agricultural 
labor is covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance and to make coverage depend sole- 
ly on payment of $50 or more in the quarter 
by the same employer to the employee for 
such labor. As in the case of the amend- 
ments relating to service not in the course 
of the employer's trade or business, the $50 
test is to be applied in terms of when the 
remuneration is received rather than when 
the agricultural labor, for which it is paid, 
is performed. 

At the present time, services performed 
in connection with the ginning of cotton 
and services performed in connection with 
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the production or harvesting of crude gum 
(oleo-resin) from a living tree or the proc- 
essing of such crude gum into gum spirits 
of turpentine and gum resin, if such proc- 
essing is carried on by the original pro- 
ducer of the crude gum, are excluded from 
coverage under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance (sec. 210 (a) (1) (B) of the Social 
Security Act). Also, these services may not 
be counted in determining whether an in- 
dividual meets the $50 60-day test in con- 
nection with other agricultural labor, dis- 
cussed above, although it may be counted 
for purposes of a qualifying quarter. The 
amendment to section 210 (a) (1) of the So- 
cial Security Act would also remove the ex- 
clusion of these services. 

The exclusion of services performed by 
foreign agricultural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
(Public Law 78, 82d Cong.), would, however, 
be continued in section 210 (a) (1) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by the bill. 
Title V of the Agricultural Act now provides 
that no workers may be made available under 
it for employment after December 31, 1855. 
The exclusion in section 210 (a) (1) of the 
Social Security Act would be inoperative 
when title V of the Agricultural Act ceases 
to have any effect. 


Redesignation of Paragraphs of Section 
210 (a) 

As indicated above, paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 101 (a) of the bill repeals paragraph 
(3) (exclusion of service not in the course 
of the employer’s business) of section 210 
(a) of the Social Security Act. This para- 
graph of the bill would also make the nec- 
essary ‘technical change of redesignating 
paragraphs (4) through (14) of that sec- 
tion, and references in the rest of the Soclal 
Security Act to the redesignated paragraphs. 
This paragraph of the bill does not redesig- 
mate paragraphs (15), (16), and (17) of sec- 
tion 210 (a) of the Sociai Security Act since 
99705 are dealt with by later provisions ot the 


American citizens employed by American 
employers on foreign-flag vessels 

Under section 210 (a) (5) of the Soctal 
Security Act (redesignated by the bill as sec. 
210 (a) (4)), seamen employed on foreign- 
fiag vessels and airmen employed on foreign- 
flag aircraft are excluded from employment 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance 
both with respect to services performed on 
or in connection with the vessel or aircraft 
outside the United States and services per- 
formed in port in this country. Section 101 
(b) of the bill would amend this section of 
the act so as to make the exclusion apply only 
if the seaman or airman is not an American 
citizen or the employer is not an American 
employer. Consequently, if the seaman or 
airman is an American citizen and the em- 
ployer is an American employer the services 
of such seaman or airman on foreign-fiag 
vessels or foreign aircraft will be covered 
whether performed here or abroad. This 
change would have the effect of treating 
services performed by these individuals the 
same as other services performed by Ameri- 
can citizens as employees for American em- 
ployers, which are now covered whether per- 
formed here or abroad. 

Certain Federal employees 

Section 101 (c) of the bill amends section 
210 (a) of the Social Security Act to extend 
the coverage of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to certain services performed for the 
Federal Government. 

Employees of Federal Home Loan Banks 

At the present time, service performed by 
employees of the district Federal home loan 
banks is excluded, pursuant to section 210 
(2) (7) (B) of the Social Security Act (re- 
designated as section 210 (a) (6) (B) of the 
bill). This provision excludes service per- 
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formed in the employ 3f any Federal Instru- 
mentality which was exempt on December 
$1, 2950, from the old-age and survivors in- 
surance employer tax imposed by scction 
1410 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

There are a number of instrumentalities 
(listed in clauses (1) through (iv) of the 
present sec. 210 (a) (7) (B) ) which are ex- 
cepted from this exclusion and section 101 
(c) (1) of the bill would add Federal Home 
Loan banks to the list of exceptions (in 
clause ()), thereby covering under old-age 
and survivors insurance service performed for 
such banks. 


Civilian Employees of Coast Guard 
Exchanges z 

Among the exceptions to the exclusion of 
service for Federal instrumentalities exempt 
from the old-age and survivors insurance em- 
ployer's tax on December 31, 1950, mentioned 
above, ere the Army and Navy exchanges and 
similar activities conducted by Federal in- 
strumentalities subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Defense Department. Service performed 
by civilians for these instrumentalities, not 
compensated for from funds appropriated by 
the Congress, is covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance. Section 101 (c) (2) of 
the bill would amend the redesignated sec- 
tion 210 (a) (6) (B) of the Social Security 
Act (now sec. 210 (a) (7) ()) by the addi- 
tion of a new clause (v), which would except 
similar service performed for Coast Guard 
exchanges and similar activities conducted by 
instrumentalities subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury from the ex- 
clusion, thereby covering such service under 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

Paragraph (4) of section 101 (c) of the bill 
would make a complementary amendment to 
paragraph (3) of section 205 (p) of the Social 
Security Act. This section of the act deals 
with determinations of employment end 
wages in the case of Federal employees. 
Paragraph (3) of the section makes these 
administrative provisions applicable to the 
exchanges and related activities conducted 
by Federal instrumentalities under the juris- 
diction of the Defense Department. The 
amendment to section 205 (p) (3) of the act 
would make such administrative provisions 
applicable also in the case of the Coast Guard 
exchanges and similar activities conducted by 
Federal instrumentalities subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Employecs in the Postal Field Service Not 
Covered by Any Federal Retirement 
System 
At the present time employees In the field 

service of the Post Office Department who 

are excluded from the civil service retirement 
system by Executive order because they are 
serving under temporary appointments pend- 
ing final determination of eligibility for per- 
manent or indefinite appointments are cov- 
ered under old-age and survivors insurance. 
The services of employees in the postal field 
service covered by the civil service retirement 
system are excluded from coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance as are the 
services of all other Federal employees cov- 
ered by that system. The bill would not 
make any changes as to these excluded serv- 
ices. However, also excluded, by reason of 
clause (111) of section 210 (a) (7) (C) of the 

Social Security Act (redesignated as sec. 210 

(a) (6) (C) by the bill), from old-age and 

survivors insurance are services performed by 

employees in the postal field service who are 
not covered by the civil service retirement 
system and who are not excluded from that 
system because they are serving under tem- 
porary appointments pending determination 
of their eligibility for permanent or indefinite 
appointments. Some of these employees are 
employed for short periods of time, e. g., dur- 
ing; the holiday rushes; others may be em- 
ployed for relatively substantial periods. 
Section 101 (c) (3) of the bill would repeal 
clause (iti) of the present section 210 (a) (7) 
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(C) of the Social Security Act, thereby cov- 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
the services of these postal employees not 
Covered by the civil service retirement sys- 
and not awalting a determination of 
ir eligibility for permanent or indefinite 
appointments, 
hanis repeal necessitates a renumbering of 
Succeeding clauses of the section, and sec- 
Hon 101 (c) (3) of the bill would also effect 
tals renumbering. 
Ministers 


Section 101 (d) of the bill amends the pres- 
ent paragraph (9) of section 210 (a) of the 
Social Security Act (redesignated as para- 
Staph (8) by the bill) to permit coverage of 
Certain ministers and members of religious 
Orders employed by nonprofit religious, 
Charitable, educational, or other organiza- 
1 ns exempt from tncome tax under section 

01 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code, if the 
8 tion has filed a certificate under sec- 
tion 1426 (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 

iving its exemption from the taxes imposed 
pursuant to the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
fons Act (concurrence of two-thirds of the 
clergymen employees is required). 5 
$ The present subparagraph (B) of section 

10 (a) (9) of the Social Security Act ex- 
cludes lay employees of these organizations 
Unless the organzation files a certificate of 
Waiver under section 1426 (1) of the Internal 

venue Code. This provision would be re- 
ed without any substantive change and 
Would be redesignated as subparagraph (A). 
© present subparagraph (A) excludes sery- 
Performed by a duly ordained, commis- 
Sioned, or licensed minister of a church in 
© exercise of his ministry or by a member 
Of a religious order in the exercise of duties 
required by such order. This would be elim- 
inated and in its place would be substituted 
a new subparagraph (B) excluding such serv- 
ices if performed in the employ of an organ- 
zation exempt from income tax under sec- 
fon 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
new subparagraph (B) would, however, 

t coverage under old-age and survivors 

ance of ministers and members of reli- 
Bious orders (not including any member of 
a religious order who has taken a vow of 
Poverty as a member of such order) employed 

Such organizations if the organization has 

ed with the Bureau of Internal Revenue a 
Sertificate indicating its desire to cover its 
Ministers and members of religious orders, 
(The conditions governing the filing of such 
à certificate are contained in the Internal 

nue Code, and are explained in the por- 
“ons of this statement applying to amend- 
ments in the code.) The clergymen who 
Concur in the filing of the certificate, and 

Ose employed after the certificate became 
fective (or after the certificate was filed, 
if the certificate was made effective retro- 
&ctively) would be covered. 

ù The new subparagraph (B) would also 
ave the effect of covering under old-age and 
Survivors insurance, without any option on 
© part of the employing organization or the 
employees, any services performed by a min- 
ter or member of a religious order as an em- 
Ployee of an organization other than an or- 
Sanlzation exempt from income tax under 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Services performed under such cir- 
fumstances were covered prior to the 1950 
&mendments to the Social Security Act, and 
change merely restores the situation 
Which existed prior to 1951. 
Interns 


Section 101 (e) of the bill amends the 
Paragraph redesignated by the bill as para- 
Sraph (13) of section 210 (a) of the Social 

curity Act (the present sec. 210 (a) (14)). 

is section now excludes from employment 
Covered under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, service performed by a student nurse 
Cr by an intern. The amendment which 
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would be made by the bill would repeal this 
exclusion insofar as it relates to interns. 
Fishing and related service 

Section 210 (a) (15) of the Social Security 
Act now excludes from employment covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance, services 
performed by employees in fishing and sim- 
ilar activities unless performed in connec- 
tion with commercial salmon or halibut fish- 
ing or on a vessel of more than 10 net tons, 
Section 101 (f) of the bill would repeal this 
exclusion and renumber the succeeding para- 
graphs of section 210 (a) accordingly. 

Homeworkers 


Section 210 (k) (3) (C) of the Social Se- 
curity Act includes as an employee, for pur- 
poses of employment covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance, any individual per- 
forming services for remuneration for any 
person as a homeworker, according to speci- 
fications and on materials furnished by such 
person, which materials are to be returned 
to him or his designee, but only if the per- 
formance of such services is subject to State 
licensing laws. (Under section 209 (J). 
which would not be changed by the bill, the 
remuneration for homework in any quarter 
is not counted unless the employee received 
$50 or more in cash in the quarter from the 
same employer for such work.) Section 101 
(g) of the bill would amend section 210 (k) 
(3) (C) of the act so as to eliminate the re- 
quirement that the services be subject to 
State licensing laws. 


Farmers and professional self-employed 


Section 101 (h) of the bill amends section 
211 of the Social Security Act to provide 
coverage for farm operators and professional 
self-employed people with net earnings from 
self-employment of at least $400 annually. 

At the present time, paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 211 (a) of the Social Security Act ex- 
cludes from the definition of “net earnings 
from self-employment,” for purposes of cov- 
erage under old-age and survivors insurance, 
income from any trade or business in which, 
if it was carried on exclusively by employees, 
the major portion of their services would 
constitute agricultural labor. Section 101 
(h) (1) of the bill would repeal this para- 
graph (thereby covering such income under 
old-age and survivors insurance to the same 
extent as other income from self-employ- 
ment), would renumber the succeeding 
paragraphs accordingly, and would add a new 
sentence at the end of section 211 (a). The 
new sentence provides that in the case of any 
such trade or business carried on by an indi- 
vidual the net earnings from self-employ- 
ment may, at his option be presumed to be 
computed by deducting 50 percent of the 
gross income therefrom instead of the 
amount as otherwise computed under the 
section. This option will be available, how- 
ever, only if the gross income (as computed 
under the section) from the trade or busi- 
ness is $1,800 or less. If such gross income 
is more than $1,800 and the net earnings 
therefrom, as computed under the section, 
are less than 8900, the farmer may at his 
option presume such net earnings to be $900 
for purposes of old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 

Section 101 (h) (2) of the bill would 
amend the present section 211 (a) (4) of the 
Social Security Act (redesignated as sec. 
211 (a) (3) by the bill) so as to exclude from 
“net earnings from self-employment” the 
gain or loss derived from coal royalties under 
certain conditions. This is a technical 
amendment needed to bring this definition 
in title II of the Social Security Act into 
line with the definition of the term in the 
Internal Revenue Code. Section 325 (d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1951 amended section 
481 (a) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance tax on self-employment income) 
but failed to amend the corresponding pro- 
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vision in the present section 211 (a) (4) 
of the Social Security Act. 

Section 211 (c) (5) of the Social Security 
Act now excludes, for purposes of net garn- 
ings from self-employment and self-employ- 
ment income on which old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage is based, income from the 
performance of service by an individual in 
the exercise of designated professions. These 
are physicians, lawyers, dentists, osteopaths, 
veterinarians, chiropractors, naturopaths, 
optometrists, Christian Science practitioners, 
architects, registered, licensed, or certified 
public accountants, funeral directors, or pro- 
fessional engineers, Section 101 (h) (3) of 
the bill would repeal this exclusion, thereby 
covering the self-employment Income from 
the practice of these professions by self- 
employed individuals. 


Employees covered by State or local 
retirement systems 


Subsection (i) of section 101 of the bill 
amends section 218 (d) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to permit service performed in posi- 
tions covered by a State or local retirement 
system to be included, under prescribed con- 
ditions, under an agreement between a State 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare covering State and local government 
employees for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance purposes. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) would 
amend the heading of section 218 (d) (which 
now reads “Exclusion of Positions Covered by 
Retirement Systems”) by striking out “Ex- 
clusion of.” It retains the present provisions 
of the section, but adds it to provisions which 
would permit the coverage of individuals 
performing service on the date of enactment 
in positions covered by a State or local retire- 
ment system under certain conditions, 
These provisions do not apply, however, to 
those in policemen or firemen positions. 
With respect to services in such positions 
existing law continues to apply. This change 
would have the general effect of providing 
that after enactment of the bill individuals 
in positions subject to a State or local retire- 
ment system after the effective date of enact- 
ment of the bill could be covered only if the 
members of the system vote in favor of 
coverage. Paragraph (1) would also add five 
new paragraphs to section 218 (d). 

The new paragraph (2) of section 218 (d) 
contains a statement that it is the policy of 
the Congress in enacting provisions permit- 
ting the coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance of employees under a State 
or local retirement system that the protec- 
tion afforded employees in positions covered 
under a retirement system on the date a 
coverage agreement is made applicable to 
service in such positions, or receiving periodic 
benefits under the retirement system at that 
time, will not be impaired as a result of 
their coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance or as a result of legislative enact- 
ment in anticipation of coverage. 

The new paragraph (3) permits coverage 
under an agreement of service performed by 
employees in positions covered by a retire- 
ment system (other than policemen's and 
firemen's positions and certain positions in 
police and fire departments specified in para- 
graph (5)) if the governor of the State cer- 
tifies that the following conditions have been 
met: 

A. A referendum by secret written ballot 
was held on the question whether service in 
positions covered by the retirement system 
should be included under an agreement; 

B. An opportunity to vote in the referen- 
dum was given (and was limited) to the 
employees who, at the time the referendum 
was held, were in positions then covered by 
such retirement system and were members of 
such system (other than employees who were 
not in such positions at the time notice of 
the referendum was given, employees who 
would not be affected by the referendum 
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because they are in positions already covered 
under the agreement, and employees in the 
police and fire department positions referred 
to in paragraph (6)); + 

C. Ninety days’ notice of the referendum 
Was given to all such employees; 

D. The referendum was conducted under 
the supervision of the governor or an agency 
or individual designated by him; and 

E. Two-thirds or more of the employees 
who voted in the referendum voted in favor 
of including such positions under an agree- 
ment under section 218. 

No referendum would be valid for the pur- 
poses of paragraph (3) unless held within 
the 2-year period which ends on the date 
of execution of the_agreement or modifica- 
tion which extends coverage to the retire- 
ment system involved, nor would any ref- 
erendum be valid if held less than 1 year 
after any prior referendum with respect to 
the same retirement system. 

The new paragraph (4) establishes, for 
the purposes of the existing section 218 (c). 
a separate Coverage group consisting of all 
three of the following categories of em- 
ployees: 

A. All employees in positions covered by 
the same retirement system on the date 
when an agreement (or modification) en- 
tered into in compliance with the conditions 
in paragraph (3) was made applicable to 
such system. The employees in this cate- 
gory are those to whose services an agree- 
ment cannot be made applicable under ex- 
isting law because the services are performed 
in positions covered by a retirement system. 

B. All employees in positions which were 
covered by that retirement system at any 
time after the date an agreement was made 
applicable to the system. The employees 
in this category are those in positions which 
are brought under the retirement system 
after the agreement is made applicable to 
the system. 

The bill, therefore, needs clarification in 
these respects: 

C. All employees in positions which were 
covered by the same retirement system at 
any time prior to the date when an agree- 
ment was made applicable to the system and 
to which the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system was not extended because of 
the existing provisions of section 218 (d) 
(which, under the bill, are contained in 
section 218 (d) (1)). The employees in this 
category are those in positions which were 
covered by the retirement system at the time 
an agreement or modification was made ap- 
plicable to the coverage group of which they 
were members, but which were later re- 
moved from coverage under the retirement 
system. 

The new paragraph (5) provides that the 
referendum procedures in paragraph (3) for 
extension of old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage entered into under section 218 are 
not applicable to cover under an agreement 
service performed in any policeman's or fire- 
man’s position covered by a retirement sys- 
tem or service in any position covered by a 
retirement system applicable exclusively to 
positions in one or more law-enforcement or 
fire-fighting units, agencies, or departments. 
By nature of the provisions of existing law 
which continue to be applicable to such 


As set forth in the bill, employees In posi- 
tions covered by a retirement system but 
who, because of personal disqualification are 
not members of such system have no voice 
in the referendum. Likewlse, since member- 
ship in an existing retirement system is a 
condition of yoting, those who were under 
such a system and were excluded from cover- 
age because they were subject to the system 
when their coverage group was brought under 
old-age and survivors insurance, would bave 
no opportunity to come in at all if the entire 
system had been repealed prior to the effec- 
tive date of the bill. 
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policeman's and fireman's positions, services 
in such positions cannot be covered under an 
agreement if the positions are covered under 
a State or local retirement system. 

The new paragraph (6) provides that a re- 
tirement system which covers positions of 
employees of the State and positions of em- 
ployees of 1 or more political subdivisions 
thereof, or covers positions of employecs of 
2 or more political subdivisions of the State, 
may be deemed, at the option of the State, to 
constitute a separate retirement system with 
respect to each such political subdivision, 
and, where applicable, a separate retirement 
system with respect to the State. If the State 
determines that the retirement system shall 
not be deemed to constitute separate retire- 
ment systems, then any referendum must 
apply to the entire retirement system and 
any agreement or modification entered into 
must be made applicable to service per- 
formed by all employees in positions cov- 
ered by the system. 

Paragraph (2) of section 101 (i) of the bill 
amends section 218 (f) of the Social Security 
Act, which relates to effective dates of agree- 
ments and modifications thereof. Under the 
existing provision agreements or modifica- 
tions executed prior to January 1, 1954, may 
be made retroactive to January 1, 1951, thus 
enabling the States to negotiate agreements 
in the early days of the provisions relating 
to coverage of State and local employees 
without unduly penalizing the employees 
under the eligibility and benefit-computa- 
tion provisions of old-age and survivors in- 
surance because of unavoidable delay in this 
process. In the case of agreements or modi- 
fications executed after December 31, 1953, 
the coverage provided thereby may be made 
retroactive only to the beginning of the cal- 
endar year in which the agreement or modi- 
fication is consummated. This provision 
would be modified by the bill to permit 
agreements or modifications entered into 
during 1955 and 1956 to be made retroactive 
to January 1, 1955. This wil) give the States 
2 years within which to enact any legislation 
necessary to enable them to enter into agree- 
ments or modifications of agreements de- 
signed to take advantage of the new provi- 
sions of section 218 (d) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act which have been added by the bill. 

An agreement or modification retroactive 
to a date prior to its execution, either under 
existing law or by reason of the provisions 
of section 101 (1) of the bill, may not be made 
applicable with respect to service in the 
retroactive period performed by any individ- 
ual who is not a member of a coverage group 
to which the agreement or modification ap- 
plies on the date of execution of the agree- 
ment or modification. Thus, service per- 
formed by individuals who die, retire, or 
otherwise leave the employ of the State or 
political subdivision prior to the date of 
execution of an agreement or modification 
would not be covered for retroactive periods. 

Section 101 (i) (2) of the bill also pro- 
vides that deductions under section 203 of 
the Social Security Act) on account of earn- 
ings in excess of the permitted amount) shall 
not be made from any benefits certified and 
paid before an agreement or modification is 
agreed to on account of service covered retro- 
actively by the agreement or modification. 
This section of the bill also provides that in 
such cases the deductions which would have 
been made under section 203 had the agree- 
ment or modification been agreed to on the 
date it became effective, shall be deemed 
to have been made for purposes of section 
215 (t) of the act (relating to recomputa- 
tion of benefits). 

The amendment made by section 101 () 
(1) of the bill is made efective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. 

Paragraph (3) of section 101 () of the 
bill amends section 218 (m) of the act (re- 
lating to coverage of employees under the 
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Wisconsin retirement fund) by changing thé 
reference to “subsection (d)“ to “paragrep2 
(i) of subsection (d).“ 

Effective dates. 


Subsection (J) provides effective dates for 
the amendments made by section 101 of thé 
bill. The exclusion of coal royalties from 
“net earnings from self-employment” (sec. 
101 (h) (2) of the bill) would be efective 
for taxable years beginning after 1950. The 
extension of coverage to farm operators and 
the self-employed professional groups (sec- 
101 (h) (1) and (3) of the bill) would be 
effective for taxable years beginning after 
1954. The provisions relating to the cover- 
age of the agricultural labor and service not 
in the course of the employer's trade or 
business (section 101 (a) (2), (3), (4), an 
(5) of the bill) would be effective with re- 
spect to remuneration paid after 1954 (in 
the case of the amendments to the defini- 
tion of wages“) and with respect to service 
for which the remuneration is paid after 
1954 (in the case of the amendments to thé 
definition of “employment”). The provi- 
sions relating to coverage of domestic serv- 
ice (sec, 101 (a) (1) of the bill) would be 
effective with respect to remuneration pald 
after 1954. The amendment making appli- 
cable to Coast Guard exchanges the admin= 
jetrative provisions of section 205 (p) of the 
Social Security Act (sec. 101 (c) (4) of the 
bill), which are now applicable in the case 
of other service for the Federal Government 
covered under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, would become effective January 
1955. The amendments made by the rest 
of section 101 of the bill (other than subset- 
(1), relating to employees covered by Staté 
or local retirement systems, which permits 
retroactive coverage) would be effective with 
respect to services performed after 1954. 


Increase in benefit amounts 
Primary Insurance Amount 


Section 102 (a) of the bill amends se- 
tion 215 (a) of the Social Security Act to 
provide increases in benefit amount, both 
for Individuals already on the benefit rolls 
and those who will come on the rolls after 
the effective date. 

Paragraph (1) of section 215 (a) ^s 
amended by the bill sets forth a new benefit 
formula to be used in computation of the 
primary insurance amount of individuals 
who: (1) Have acquired at least 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1950 and become eligible ſor 
old-age insurance benefits no earlier than the 
first day of the second month following the 
month of enactment of these amendments or 
who die no earlier than that day and prior 
to becoming eligible for an old-age insurance 
benefit, or (2) acquire at least 6 quarters 
coverage after June 30, 1953. The new bene- 
fit formula would be used only if it resul 
in a higher primary insurance amount tha? 
would result for such Individual if his benefit 
amount were computed under the new con? 
version table provided in section 215 (c) 85 
amended by the bill. 

The benefit formula provided by the bill 
would replace 55 percent of the firat $110 of 
average monthly wage plus 20 percent of the 
next 6240 of such wage. Under present law. 
the formula replaces 55 percent of the Hrs 
$100 of average monthly wage plus 15 percent 
of the next 6200. 

Paragraph (2) of the subsection 45 
amended by the bill provides that any other 
individual shall have his primary insurance 
amount computed through the conversion 
table in subsection 215 (e) as amended bY 
the bill. 

Average Monthly Wage 

Section 102 (b) amends section 215 (b) of 
the Social Security Act to provide that. I” 
determining an individual's average mont?! 
wage, up to 4 calendar years in which earn- 
Ings were lowest (or nonexistent) be dropp” 
from the computation. The exclusion of ue 
low years is of special significance to ind 
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Viduals newly covered by the bill, since they 

— drop from the computation the years 

951-54, during which they had no covered 

. Persons already covered could drop 

Shy 4 or fewer years, past or future, in which 
their were lowest. 

Paragraph (1) of the subsection amends 
Subsection 215 (b) (1) of present law to pro- 
Vide that the minimum divisor used in com- 
Puting the average monthly wage would be 
24 in cases where one or more low years are 
dropped from the computation. The pur- 
Bose of this change is to assure that the 

um period used in the computation is 
Substantial enough to cover a fairly repre- 
Ritative portion of the individual’s wage 

Istory. The minimum divisor of 18 would 
Still be used in cases where no low years are 
dropped. In the future, this minimum di- 

of 18 would be. used only in cases where 
Viduals died prior to attainment of age 

or prior to attainment of age 24 with a 
= date of the first day of the quarter 
in which age 22 was attained, or where an 

vidual was first eligible for benefits in 
1952, and that date is used in the compu- 
tation. 
Paragraph (2) of the subsection directs 
the Secretary to determine, and to exclude 
from the computation of an individual's 
&verage monthly wage, the 4 or fewer calen- 
Gar years which, if the months thereof 
elapsing after the individual's starting date 
and prior to his divisor closing date, and the 
Wages and self-employment income for such 
Cars, wer, excluded from the computation, 
Would produce the highest primary insur- 
&nce amount. 
Determinations Made by Use of the Conver- 
sion Table 


1 Section 102 (c) of the bill amends section 
15 (c) of present law to provide a new con- 
n table to be used to increase the bene- 
Rts of individuals already on the rolls and 
compute the primary insurance amount of 
Certain individur’s who come on the rolls 
After the effective date of the bill. 
t Paragraph (1) of the subsection sets forth 
he new conversion table. Column I of the 
ble contains amounts of primary insurance 
nefits computed on the basis of average 
gs from January 1, 1936, on and using 
the benefit formula provided by the social- 
Security amendments of 1939. Column II 
Contains primary insurance amounts com- 
Puted under the Social Security Act Amend- 
Ments cf 1952, either through the conver- 
Sion table in the act, or through the benefit 
Torn-ula provided therein in cases where av- 
e earnings after 1950 are used in the 
computation. Column III sets forth the new 
Primary insurance amounts to which the 
amounts on corresponding lines in columns 

and II are to be increased. Column IV 
Sets forth the average monthly wage to be 
Used in setting the maximum amount of 

nefits payable to the family. 

The table is designed to provide an in- 
Crease of at least $5 in primary insurance 
&mounts. The amounts in column III of 
the table for which there is in column I a 
Corresponding primary insurance benefit 

e computed by applying the new bene- 
At formula in the bill to the amounts of 
med average monthly wage in column 
of the conversion table in present law, 
and further increasing any of the resultant 

Mary insurance amounts so that they 
Were at least $5 more than the primary in- 
Surance amounts in the present conversion 
table corresponding to such assumed aver- 
age monthly wage. Thus, except at average 
monthly wage levels below $130, where the 

teed $5 increase applies, benefit 
amounts for individuals having the same 
average monthly wage will be identical, re- 
Bardiess of whether the benefit is computed 
zh the conversion table or the new for- 
Mula. Where the individual's average 
Monthly wage, even after a dropout of low 
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years, Is less than $130, the conversion table 
may give a more favorable result. The 
amounts in column III for which there are 
no corresponding primary insurance bene- 
fits are, in general, derived from actual aver- 
age monthly wages derived on the basis of 
earnings after 1950. 

The amounts in column IV are derived 
partly from actual average monthly wages 
on the basis of earnings after 1950 and partly 
from assumed amounts which would yield 
the primary insurance amount on the cor- 
responding line in column III by applying 
the revised benefit formula in the bill. Such 
amount in column IV will determine the 
maximum amounts of benefit payable under 
section 203 of the act, as amended by the 
bill. 

Paragraph (2) sets forth the methods to 
be used for computation of the new pri- 
mary insurance amount for values that falt 
between the amounts on any two consecu- 
tive lines of column I or II of the table. 
Subparagraph (A) of the paragraph pro- 
vides that when the primary insurance bene- 
fit falls between the amounts on any two 
consecutive lines in column I, the new pri- 

insurance amount would be deter- 
mined by applying the new benefit formula 
to the average monthly wage which would 
be determined for the individual under reg- 
ulations in effect on January 1, 1954, for de- 
termination of intermediate benefit amounts 
under the conversion table in present lew. 
The primary insurance amount thus ob- 
tained, if not already a multiple of 10 cents, 
would be rounded upward to the next higher 
multiple of 10 cents and further increased, 
if necessary, to the extent that is less than 
$5 greater than the primary insurance 
amount that would be derived from the In- 
dividual's primary insurance benefit under 
the provisions of present law. 

Subparagraph (B) of the paragraph pro- 
vides that when an individual's primary in- 
surance amount (computed under the bene- 
fit formula in present law) falls between any 
two consecutive lines in column I of the 
table, the new primary insurance amount 
shall be computed as in subparagraph (A) in 
those cases where the primary insurance 
amount under present law can be related to 
a primary insurance benefit under regula- 
tions now in effect. Where no such relation- 
ship exists, or where the primary insurance 
amount derived under present law is more 
than $77.10, the new primary insurance 
amount would be derived by applying the 
new benefit formula in the bill to the ayer- 
age monthly wage from which the present 
primary insurance amount was determined. 
The resultant amount would be rounded to 
the next higher multiple of 10 cents if it 
is not already a multiple of 10 cents and 
further increased to the extent, if any, that 
it is less than $5 greater than the primary 
insurance amount computed under present 
law. 

Subparagraph (c) of the paragraph pro- 
vides that in cases where the individual's pri- 
mary insurance amount can be computed 
under the provisions of both subparagraph 
(A) and subparagraph (B), the subpara- 
graph that yields the larger primary insur- 
ance amount shall be used. 

action 215 (c) (8) of the Social Security 
Act as amended by the bill designed to facili- 
tate the mechanical processing of the in- 
creases provided by section 102 (c) by pro- 
viding for an assumed primary insurance 
benefit 1 or 2 cents more or less than the 
actual primary insurance benefit from which 
a benefit under section 202 had been com- 
puted. 

Section 215 (c) (4) of the Social Securlty 
Act as amended by the bill provides that, for 
purposes of section 203 (a) (setting the 
maximum monthly amount of benefits pay- 
able on a single wage record), the average 
monthly wage of an individual whose pri- 
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mary insurance amount is determined un- 
der paragraph (2) of the amended subsection 
(providing a method for computing the new 
primary insurance amount for persons whose 
primary insurance benefits or present-law 
primary insurance amounts fall between the 
amounts on any two consecutive lines in 
columns I or II of the conversion table) shall 
be a sum equal to the average monthly wage 
which would result in such new primary 
insurance amount if the new benefit formula 
provided in the amended section 215 (a) (1) 
(A) were applied to such average monthly 
wage, except that such average monthly wage 
(if not already a multiple of $1) in lieu of 
being rounded to the next lower multiple of 
$1 would be rounded to the nearest multiple 
of $1 (or to the next multiple of $1 if it 
was a multiple of $0.50). 


Primary Insurance Benefit and Primary In- 
surance Amount for Purposes of Conver- 
sion Table 
Section 102 (d) of the bill amends section 

215 (d) of present law to add provisions for 

computation of a primary insurance amount 

for purposes of the conversion table to the 
present provision for computation of a pri- 
mary insurance benefit for such purposes. 

Paragraph (1) of the subsection 
the heading of subsection 215 (d) to read 
“Primary Insurance Benefit and Primary In- 
surance Amount for Purposes of Conversion 
Table.” 

Paragraph (2) changes the introductory 
sentence of subsection (d) of section 215 to 
provide that primary insurance amounts re- 
quired by the conversion table procedures 
would be computed under the provisions of 
the subsection. 

Paragraph (3) amends paragraph (4) of 
subsection 215 (d) of the Social Security Act 
to provide that a primary insurance benefit 
would not be computed in the case of any 
individual who attained age 22 after 1950 and 
with respect to whom not less than 6 of the 
quarters elapsing after 1950 are quarters of 
coverage. Such an individual is precluded 
from a primary insurance benefit computa- 
tion under present law. He could still have 
a primary insurance amount computed for 
purposes of the conversion table, 

Paragraph (4) adds a new paragraph (6) to 
section 215 (d) of the Social Security Act, 
to provide that an individual's primary in- 
surance amount for purposes of the conver- 


‘sion table be computed under the provisions 


of present law except that provisions of the 
bill relating to increase in earnings counted 
after 1954, elimination of periods of disability 
from the computation, and establishment of 
closing dates for computations in 1955, 1956, 
and the first half of 1957 would be applicable, 
The provisions for dropping up to 4 lowest 
years, however, would not be applicable to 
computations made under this paragraph, 
although they would be applicable to com- 
putations of primary insurance benefits for 
purposes of the conversion table, 
Maximum Benefits 


Section 102 (e) of the bill amends section 
203 (a) of the Social Security Act to provide 
that the maximum amount of benefits pay- 
able on the basis of a single wage record 
be raised from the present $168.75 to $190, 
Where the total of family benefits computed 
under the bill on the basis of a single wage 
record exceeded $50 and was more than 80 
percent of the insured individual's average 
monthly wage, that total could not be re- 
duced to less than $50. The comparable 
amount in present law is $45. The amend- 
ment made by this subsection would permit 
increases in benefit amounts for dependents 
and survivors in cases where such benefits 
are now reduced by the maximum provisions 
of present law, and would permit the pay- 
ment of larger total amounts than under 
present law to dependents and survivors who 
come on the rolls in the future. 
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Effective Date 

Section 102 (t) of the bill sets forth the 
effective date of the provisions of sections 
102 (a), (b), (e), (d), and (e) of the bill. 

Subsection (f) (1) provides that, except 
with respect to the provision in subsection 
(b) (2) for dropping up to 4 years of lowest 
earnings from the computation of average 
monthly wage, and regardless of the restric- 
tions on recomputation of benefits in sec- 
tion 215 (f) (1) of the act, the provisions 
for the increase of benefits under sections 
102 (a), (b), (e), (d), and (e) of the bill 
shall apply in the case of lumpsum payments 
with respect to deaths occurring after, and 
in the case of monthly benefits, for months 
after, the effective date of the bill. For the 
purpose of subsection (f) and succeeding 
subsections of section 102 of the bill, the 
effective date is the last day of the month 
following the month in which the bill is 
enacted. 

Under the provisions of subsection (f) (2) 
(A), subsection (b) (2) (providing for a 
drop-out of up to 4 years of lowest earnings 
in computing benefits) becomes applicable 
to a worker only in the following cases: 

(1) he becomes eligible for old-age insur- 
ance benefits (1. e., attains age 65 and is fully 
insured) after the effective date; or 

(2) he dies after the effective date without 
becoming eligible for old-age insurance bene- 
fits; or 

(3) after the effective date he files an ap- 
Plication for recomputation of his primary 
insurance amount under section 215 (f) (2) 
of the act relating to recomputations to take 
account of earnings after entitlement to old- 
age insurance benefits to which he ts entitled 
(or would be entitled except for the require- 
ment that the recomputation result in a 
higher primary insurance amount); or 

(4) he acquires 6 quarters of coverage after 
June 1953 (subject to the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (b) regarding a recomputation of 
benefits for workers having such 6 quarters); 


or 

(5) after the effective date he files an ap- 
Plication for a disability determination 
under the provisions of section 106 (d) of 
the bill; or 

(6) he dies after the effective date and his 
survivors are entitled (or would be entitled 
except for the requirement that the recom- 
putation result tn a higher primary insur- 


ance amount) to a recomputation of his. 


insurance amount under section 215 
(1) (4) (A) of the act. 

Subsection (1) (2) (B) of the bill provides 
that the insurance amount of an 
individual who was entitled to old-age insur- 
ance benefits or who was 65 or over and fully 
insured in the month in which the effective 
date occurs and who has 6 quarters of cov- 
erage after June 1953 shall be recomputed 
upon his application, or if he dies without 
applying, upon the application of any person 
entitled on his record to monthly survivors 
benefits. This recomputation is to be made 
under section 215 of the act (but without 
regard to the recomputation provisions in 
subsection (f) or the restrictions on recom- 
putation in subsection (f) (1) except that in 
computing his average monthly wage his 
closing dates shall be the same as if he be- 
came entitled to an old-age insurance benefit 
in the month in which he filed his appii- 
cation for such recomputation or in which 
he died.~ This recomputation is made ef- 
fective beginning with the month in which 
he filed such application, or if he had died, 
beginning with the first month for which 
his survivor was entitled to survivors month- 
ly benefits. It would not be effective un- 
less it increased the primary insurance 
amount or if there had been a previous re- 
computation under subsection 102 (f) of 
the bill. 

Subsection (f) (2) (C) of the bill pro- 
Vides that no increase in the benefits by 
reason of section 102 of the bill (or the re- 
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computation provided in subparagraph (B) 
shall be regarded as a recomputation for 
purposes of section 215 (f) of the act (except 
for the amendments made by sec. 102 (1) of 
the bill, described below). 

Section 102 (g) of the bill amends section 
2 (c) (2) (B) of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1952 (designed to facilitate 
the computation of benefit increases under 
that act for dependents and survivors on the 
benefit rolls), to provide that that section 
would become inapplicable after the effec- 
tive date of the bill. The section has served 
ite purpose and is no longer needed. 

Saving Provisions 

Section 102 (h) of the bill sets up saving 
provisions to prevent the reduction of bene- 
fits in certain cases, 

Subsection (h) (1) provides that where 
an old-age insurance beneficiary and two or 
more dependents are receiving benefits on 
the basis of his wage record, in the month 
in which the effective date occurs, and the 
total fumily benefits would otherwise be re- 
duced by reason of the maximum limitation 
on total family benefits provided by the bill, 
the family shall be guaranteed the largest 
of the following total amounts: (a) The 
maximum amount permitted by the bill; or 
(b) the maximum amount permitted under 
present law plus the increase provided by 
the bill for the old-age insurance beneficiary; 
or (c) the amount being paid to the family 
under the saving provisions of the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1952 plus the 
Increase provided by the bill for the old-age 
insurance beneficiary. Thus, even though 
the increase made in the retired worker's 
old-age insurance benefit exceeded the maxi- 
mum allowable increase for the entire fam- 
fly, the benefits paid to his dependents 
would not be reduced for months subse- 
quent to enactment of the bill. 

Subsection (h) (2) provides that where two 
or more individuals are recelving survivors 
benefits on the basis of a deceased individ- 
ual’s wage record for the month in which 
the effective date occurs, and the total of 
their benefits would otherwise be reduced, 
under the provisions of the bill, to 80 per- 
cent of the deceased individual's average 
monthly wage, that average monthly wage 
shall be the larger of his average monthly 
Wage as determined under the bill, or the 
average monthly wage as determined under 
present law, plus $7. The provisions of this 
subsection will permit the total of survivors 
benefits, in cases where the maximum limita- 
tion of 80 percent of average monthly wage 
applies, to be raised by about $5, 

Recomputations of Benefits 


Section 102 (1) of the bill amends section 
215 (f) (2) of present law, relating to re- 
computation of benefits in certain cases, and 
sets up an effective date for the new pro- 
visions. 

Subsection 102 (1) (1) makes the follow- 
ing changes in section 215 (f) (2) of the 
Social Security Act: 

Subparagraph (B) of section 215 (f) (2) 
is amended to provide a recomputation for 
a worker who (1) attained 75 in or before 
the month of applying for recomputation, 
(2) had become entitled to benefits without 
having 6 quarters of coverage after 1950, 
(3) had not previously had a recomputation 
under section 215 (f), and (4) prior to the 
quarter of applying for recomputation had 
6 quarters of coverage after 1950. 

Subparagraph (C) of such section, as 
amended, provides that the recomputations 
under subparagraph (A) and the amended 
subparagraph (B) shall be made according 
to the new formula and computed as if the 
month of applying for recomputation was 
the month in which the worker became en- 
titled to benefits. The subparagraph also 
provides that the recomputation would be 
effective for and after the month in which 
the application for recomputation is filed, 
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Subsection 102 (i) (2) provides that the 
amended provisions shall be applicable in 
the case of applications for recomputations 
filed after the effective date. 

Amendments relating to deductions from 
benefits 

Section 103- (a) of the bill amends sec- 
tion 203 (b) of the act to put into effect 
an annual retirement test for beneficiaries 
whether they have wage or self-employment 
earnings, or both, and a provision for mak- 
ing deductions on account of noncovered 
remuneratiye activity outside the United 
States. 

Paragraph (1) of section 103 (a) strikes 
out paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 203 
(b) (relating to deductions from benefits on 
account of wages and net earnings from self- 
employment, respectively) and replaces them 
with a new paragraph (1) to provide for 
deductions for any month in which an indl- 
vidual under age 75 is charged with any 
earnings under the provisions of subsection 
(e) of section 203 as revised by the bill. 

Paragraph (2) of section 103 (a) of the bill 
inserts a new paragraph (2) in section 
(b) of the law to provide that deductions 
from benefits shall be made for any month 
in which an individual is under age 75 and on 
7 or more calendar days of which he jis 
engaged in noncovered remunerative activity 
outside the United States. 

Section 103 (b) of the bill amends section 
203 (c) of the act by striking out paragraphs 
(1) and (2) and replacing them with para- 
graphs that provide that deductions would 
be made from the benefits of a wife, hus- 
band, or child for any month in which the 
old-age beneficiary on whose record of earn- 
ing the wife's, husband's, or child's benefit 
was payable— 

(1) was under the age of 75, and for which 
Month he was charged with any earnings 
under the provisions of section 215 (e) #4 
amended by the bill; or 

(2) was under the age of 75 and on 7 
or more different calendar days of which 
he was engaged in noncovered remunerativ® 
activity outside the United States. 

Section 103 (c) of the bill amends sectio® 
203 (d) of the Social Security Act to provide 
that the charging of any earnings (rather 
than net earnings from self-employment 
only, as in present law) shall be treated as 
an event occurring in the month to which 
such earnings are charged. : 

Months to Which Earnings Are Charged 

Section 103 (d) of the bill amends section 
203 (e) of the law to provide a method for 
charging earnings to particular months 
the year for the purposes of determining the 
deductions required under the provisions 
sections 203 (b) and 203 (c) of the act 4 
amended by the bill. 

Paragraph (1) of section 103 (d) of the 
bill changes the hending of section 203 (€) 
of the law to read: “Months to Which Farn- 
ings Are Charged.“ to indicate that all earn“ 
ings, whether from employment or self-eD)" 
ployment, are to be treated alike. 

Paragraph (2) of such section 103 (d) 
amends paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
203 (e) of the law to provide that; 

(1) If an individual's earnings for a tax” 
ble year of 12 months are not more 
$1,000, or if his earnings for a taxable ear 
of less than 12 months are not more 
the product of one-twelfth of $1,000 times 
the number of months in such year, 2? 
month in the year shall be charged with an 
earnings. 

(2) If an individual's earnings for a tass- 
ble year exceed the amounts stated in the 
preceding paragraph, the first $80 of 
earnings would be charged to the last month 
of the taxable year and the balance, if any. 
of such excess would be charged at the 25 
of $80 per month to each preceding mon 
of the taxable year until the entire balance 
has been applied. No part of the 
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earnings would be charged to any month: 
(1) In which the individual whose earnings 
are involved was not entitled to a benefit 
Under title IT of the Social Security Act; (2) 
in which his benefit was suspended because 
ot noncovered remunerative activity outside 
the United States; (3) in which the bene- 

lary, if a wife or widow under retirement 
age or a former wife divorced, had her benefit 
Suspended because of failure to have a child 

nefictary in her care; (4) in which the 

neficiary was age 75 or over; or (5) in 
Which the individual did not engage in self- 
employment and did not render services for 
Wages (determined as provided in section 
203 (e) (4) (c) of the act as amended) of 
More than $80. 

Section 103 (d) (3) amends paragraph (3) 

B) of section 203 (e) to provide, in addi- 
tion to the present authority given the Sec- 
Tetary to presume, with respect to any 
Month, that an individual has engaged in 
Self-employment in such month, a presump- 
tion (for purposes of charging earnings to 
Calendar months) that an individual ren- 
dered services for wages of more than $80 in 
any month, In the case of self-employment 
Such presumption will apply until it is 
Shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that the individual rendered no substantial 
Services in such month with respect to any 
trade or business the net income or loss from 
Which is includible ia computing his net 
earnings or net loss for the taxable year as 
Provided in paragraph (4) of section 203 (e) 
as amended. The presumption with respect 

the rendering of services in a month for 
Wages of more than $80 (determined as pro- 
Vided in paragraph (4) of sec. 203 (e), as 
&mended) will apply until it is shown to the 
Satisfaction of the Secretary that such in- 
dividual did not render such services in such 
month for more than such amount, 

The paragraph continues the authority of 
the Secretary to prescribe by regulations the 
Methods and criteria for determining 
Whether or not an individual has rendered 
Substantial services with respect to any trade 
or business, 

Paragraph (4) of section 103 adds 2 new 
Paragraphs (4) and (5) to section 203 (e) 
Of the act. 

Subparagraph (A) of the new paragraph 
(4) defines an individual’s earnings for a 
taxable year as the sum of his wages for 
Services rendered in such year and his net 
earnings from self-employment for such 
Year, minus any net loss from self-employ- 
Ment for such year. 

Subparagraph (B) of the new paragraph 
(4) provides that in determining the amount 
ot an individual's net earnings and net loss 
trom self-employment, for purposes of charg- 
ing deductions because of earnings, the pro- 
Visions of section 211 (which define net earn- 
ings for coverage purposes) shall apply, ex- 
dept for the exclusion from the definition of 
trade or business of the performance of the 
Tunctions of a public office, and the perform- 
ance of service by a duly ordained, commis- 
Sloned, or licensed minister of a church in 
the exercise of his ministry or by a mem- 

T of a religious order In the exercise of du- 
tles required by such order. Net loss from 
Self-employment is defined as the excess of 
income over deductions resulting from the 
computations applicable In determining net 
ri for the purpose of charging deduc- 

ns, 

Subparagraph (C) of the new paragraph 
(4) provides that an individual's wages for 
the purposes of charging deductions shall be 
Computed without regard to certain limita- 
tions on amount of remuneration stated in 
Section 209, and, if for services as an em- 
Ployee performed within the United States, 
Without regard to whether the services con- 
Stitute covered employment under title II 
— the Soclal Security Act. The limitations 

m amounts of remuneration referred to in 

Preceding sentence are those relating to 
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the 64.200 limit on wages in any calendar 
year, and the exclusions from wages of re- 
muneration paid by an employer to an em- 
ployee in any calendar quarter for domestic 
service in a private home, service not in the 
course of the employer's trade or business, 
agricultural labor, or service as an industrial 
homeworker, if the cash remuneration paid 
in such quarter by the employer to the em- 
ployee for such service is less than $50. 

The new paragraph (5) provides that, for 
purposes of the subsection, wages (deter- 
mined as provided in sec. 203 (e) (4) (C) of 
the act, as amended) which, according to 
reports received by the Secretary, are paid to 
an individual during a taxable year shall be 
presumed to have been paid for services per- 
formed in that year, unless it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary that they 
were paid for services performed in another 
taxable year. The paragraph also provides 
that, if such reports show the individual's 
wages for a calendar year, his taxable year 
will be presumed to be a calendar year until 
the contrary is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary. 

Penalty for Failure To Report Certain Events 


Section 103 (e) of the bill amends section 
203 (f) of the Social Security Act to provide 
that any individual who is receiving benefits 
(whether for himself or on behalf of another 
individual) subject to deduction because of 
the occurrence of an event other than earn- 
ings in excess of the permitted amount, who 
fails to report such event to the Secretary 
prior to the receipt and acceptance of a 
benefit for the second month following the 
month in which the event occurred, would 
suffer a penalty of an additional deduction 
of 1 month’s benefit for each month for 
which deductions are required because of 
the occurrence of the deduction event, and 
in an amount equal to the deduction im- 
posed because of the occurrence of the event. 
For the first failure to report, however, only 
1 penalty deduction is to be imposed, even 
though the failure to report is with respect 
to more than 1 month. 

Report of Earnings to Secretary 


Section 103 (f) (1) changes the heading of 
section 203 (g) to read: “Report of Earnings 
to Secretary.” 

Section 103 (f) (2) of the bill amends 
section 203 (g) (1) of the act to provide that 
if an individual entitled to any monthly 
benefits in a taxable year has earnings (or 
wages) in the taxable year in excess of the 
amounts permitted under the provisions of 
subsection (b) (1) of section 203, he (or the 
individual who is in receipt of benefits on 
his behalf) must make a report to the Sec- 
retary of his earnings (or wages) for such 
taxable year. As under the present provision 
for reports of net earnings from self-employ- 
ment, the report must be filed on or before 
the 15th day of the third month following the 
close of the taxable year, and must contain 
such information and be made in such man- 
ner as the Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire. A report would not be required for 
any taxable year during all of which the 
individual was 75 years of age or over, 

Section 103 (f) (3) amends section 203 
(g) (2) to provide a schedule of penalty de- 
ductions for fallure to make required reports 
within the time prescribed by paragraph (1) 
of section 203 (g) if any deduction is im- 
posed because of earnings in such year, For 
the first failure to file a timely report with 
respect to which a deduction is imposed the 
penalty would be an additional deduction 
equal to the individual's benefit (or benefits) 
for the Iast month (for which he was en- 
titled to a benefit) of the year for which 
the report was required. For the second 
such fallure, the penalty would be an addi- 
tional deduction equal to twice the benefit 
for the last month of such year, and for the 
third or subsequent failures, to three times 
such benefit. In no case would the number 
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of additional deductions with respect to a 
failure to report earnings for a taxable year 
exceed the number of months in that year 
for which the individual received and ac- 
cepted monthly benefits and for which de- 
ductions are imposed by reason of his earn- 
ings. The amended paragraph also provides 
that in determining whether a failure to 
report earnings is the first failure for any 
individual, the Secretary shall disregard all 
taxable years ending prior to the imposition 
of the first penalty deduction imposed under 
the amended paragraph, except the latest 
such year. Thus, even though the failure to 
file timely returns had persisted over a period 
of years, only one additional deduction would 
be imposed and that for the latest such year. 

Paragraph (4) of section 103 (f) of the 
bill amends paragraph (3) of section 203 
(g) of the act to make the provisions of 
such paragraph (3) applicable to earnings 
from employment and self-employment as 
defined in section 203 (e) (4) of the act 
as amended, rather than to net earnings 
from self-employment only, and to relate 
the paragraph to the provisions under which 
deductions are made because of earnings, 
A new sentence is added at the end of such 
paragraph (3) to provide that if, after the 
close of a taxable year, an individual fails 
to comply with a request of the Secretary 
for a report of his earnings for the taxable 
year or for any other information with re- 
spect to such earnings, the failure to com- 
ply would in itself constitute justification 
for a determination that the individual's 
benefits are subject. to deduction because 
of earnings for each month in such tax- 
able year, or for such months thereof as the 
Secretary may specify. 

Noncovered Remunerative Activity Outside 
the United States 

Section 103 (g) of the bill amends sec- 
tion 203 of the Social Security Act to add 
a new subsection (k). The new subsection 
provides that an individual shall be con- 
sidered to be engaged in noncovered remu- 
nerative activity outside the United States 
if he performs services as an employee out- 
side the United States that are not covered 
employment as defined in section 210 of 
the Social Security Act. or if he carries on 
a trade or business outside the United States, 
the net income or loss of which cannot be 
included in computing his net earnings from 
self-employment for a taxable year, but 
which would be Includible if the trade or 
business were carried on within the United 
States. The term “United States” when 
used with respect to self-employment in a 
trade or business would exclude Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands in the case of an 
alien who is not a resident of the United 
States (including Puerto Rico and the Vire 
gin Islands). 

Good Cause for Fallure To Make Reports 
Required 

Section 103 (hf of the bill adds a new 
subsection (1) to section 203 to provide that 
the failure of an individual to make any 
report within the time required by subsec- 
tions (f) or (g) of section 203, as amended 
by the bill, would not be regarded as a fail- 
ure to file if it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary that the individual had 
good cause for failing to make the report, 
The Secretary would have authority to de- 
termine by regulation what constitutes good 
cause in such situations. 

Section 103 (i) provides effective dates 
for the various amendments made by the 
bill in section 203 of the Social Security Act. 

Paragraph (1) of the section provides that 
the amendments made with respect to de- 
ductions from an individual's benefits be- 
cause of his own earnings would be applica- 
ble in the case of monthly benefits for 
months in any taxable year (of the entitled 
individual) beginning after December 1954. 
With respect to dependents from whose ben- 
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efits deductions are made because of earn- 
ings by the insured individual on the basis 
of whose earnings the dependent’s benefits 
are payable, the amended provisions would 
be applicable in the case of months in any 
taxable year (of such insured individual) 
beginning after December 1954. With re- 
spect to failure to file timely reports of 
the events causing deductions other than 
the ch of earnings, the new provisions 
would be applicable in the case of monthly 
benefits for months after 1954. The re- 
maining amendments made by section 103 
of the bill (other than subsec. (bh), which 
would become effective on enactment of the 
bill) would be applicable with respect to 
Old-age insurance benefits, in the case of 
monthly benefits for months in any taxable 
year (of the individual) beginning after 
December 1954, and with respect to sec- 
ondary benefits, in the case of monthly ben- 
efits for months in any taxable year (of the 
insured individual on whose earnings those 
benefits are based) beginning after Decem- 
ber 1954. 

Paragraph (2) of the section provides that, 
after enactment of the bill, no additional 
(penalty) deductions would be imposed un- 
der the provisions of present law for failure 
to file a report of an cvent which would give 
rise to deductions because of work under 
present law, and no deductions for such 
reasons imposed prior to enactment would 
be collected after enactment. Taxable years 
beginning prior to January 1955 would be 
disregarded in determining whether a fall- 
ure to file a timely report occurred under 
section 203 (g) (2) as amended by the bill, 

Increase in Earnings Counted 

Section 104 of the bill amends various 
sections of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide that, after 1954, earnings of up, to 
$4,200 a year be counted in the computa- 
tion of benefits under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 

Section 104 (a) of the bill ‘amends section 
209 (a) of the act (relating to the definition 
of wages) to provide that, for years prior to 
1955, the term “wages” would exclude any 
remuneration in excess of $3,600 paid to an 
individual with respect to employment in 
any calendar year, and for years after 1954, 
would exclude any remuneration in excess 
of $4.200 paid to an individual with respect 
to employment during a calendar year. 

Section 104 (b) of the bill amends section 
211 (b) (1) of the act (relating to the defi- 
nition of self-employment income) to ex- 
clude from that definition, for taxable years 
beginning after 1954, any amount in excess 
of $4,200 minus the amount of the wages 
paid to an individual during the taxable year. 

Section 104 (c) amends clauses (ii) and 
(ill) of section 213 (a) (2) (B) of the act to 
provide that for calendar years after 1954, 
an individual shall be credited with a quarter 
of coverage for each quarter of the year if 
his wages for that year equal $4,200. He 
would be credited with a quarter of coverage 
for each quarter of a taxable year beginning 
after 1954 in which the sum of his wages and 
self-employment income equal $4,200. The 
crediting of quarters of coverage under these 
amended provisions would remain subject to 
the provision, contained in present law, that 
no quarter occurring after the quarter in 
which an individual dies shall be a quarter of 
coverage. 

Section 104 (d) amends section 215 (e) 
(1) of the act to provide that earnings up to 
24.200, in any calendar year after 1954, be 
used in the computation of an individual's 
average monthly wage. 

Retroactive Applications for Benefits 


Section 105 (a) of the bill amends section 
202 (J) (1) of the Social Security Act to in- 
crease from 6 to 12 the number of months for 
which benefits may be paid retroactively to 
individuals who failed to file their applica- 
tions as soon as they were otherwise eligible, 
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Section 105 (b) (1) of the bill provides 
that the liberalized provisions with regard to 
retroactivity of benefit payments should be- 
come effective only in the case of applica- 
tions filed after the effective date of the bill 
for monthly benefits for months after such 
effective date. 

Section 105 (b) (2) provides that where 
an individual files an application for montbly 
benefits after the effective date of the bill, 
and would (but for the provisions of the 
bill) be entitled to such benefits for any 
prior month, he shall be deemed entitled to 
benefits for such month to the same extent 
and in the same amounts as though the bill 
had not been enacted. 

Section 105 (b) (3) defines the “effective 
date,” for purposes of section 105 (b), as 
the last day of the month following the 
month in which the bill Is enacted. 
Preservation of insurance rights of individ- 

uals with extended total disability 

Section 106 would preserve the inrured 
status and benefit amount of disabled in- 
sured individuals for the duration of their 
disability. Upon the individual's subsequent 
death or attainment of retirement age his 
period of disability would be excluded in de- 
termining the benefits payable at that time 
to him and his dependents, or to his sur- 
vivors, if it is to thelr advantage to do so, 

Quarter of Coverage 

Section 106 (a) amends section 213 (a) 
(2) of the Social Security Act, which defines 
“quarter of coverage.” 

Paragraph (1) of this subsection amends 
subparagraph (A) of section 213 (a) (2) of 
the Social Security Act by redefining “quar- 
ter of coverage,” for quarters occurring be- 
fore 1951, to exclude any quarter in a period 
of disability, other than the initial quarter 
of such period; in addition, any quarter any 
part of which was included in a period of 
disability (other than the first quarter of 
such period) could not be counted as a 
quarter of coverage in a calendar year in 
which wages of $3,000 were paid. Existing 
law, as applied to calendar years before 1951, 
provides that each quarter of such year fol- 
lowing the first quarter of coverage shall 
be deemed a quarter of coverage, except any 
quarter in such year in which the individual 
died or became entitled to a primary in- 
surance benefit and any quarter following 
such quarter in which he died or became 
entitled. 

Paragraph (2) amends subparagraph (B), 
clause (i) of section 213 (a) (2) of the So- 
cial Security Act by redefining “quarter of 
coverage,” for quarters occurring after 1950, 
to exclude any quarter any part of which was 
in a period of disability, other than the first 
and last quarters of such period. Since an 
individual's period of disability will not nec- 
essarily consist of full calendar quarters, a 
substantial amount of wages may have been 
paid to him in the early part of the calendar 
quarter in which his period of disability be- 
gan or in the latter part of the calendar 
quarter in which his period of disability 
ended. This provision, white preventing the 
crediting of quarters of coverage for calen- 
dar quarters in a period of disability, recog- 
nizes that the first and last calendar quar- 
ters in such a period may help the individual 
in meeting the insured status requirements. 
Freeze of Fully and Currently Insured Status 


Section 106 (b) (1) amends section 214 (a) 
(2) of the Social Security Act to “freeze” 
the insured status of a qualified disabled 
individual. Fully insured status is redefined 
to eliminate from the count of elupsed quar- 
ters used in that determination any quarter 
any part of which was included in a period 
of disability unless such quarter was a quar- 
ter of coverage. 

Paragraph (2) of this subsection amends 
section 214 (b) of the Social Security Act to 
similarly “freeze” the currently insured 
status of a qualified disabled individual. 
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This is accomplished by redefining currently 
insured status to eliminate from the count 
of elapsed quarters used in that determina- 
tion any quarter any part of which was in- 
cluded in a period of disability unless such 
quarter was a quarter of coverage. 

Freeze of Average Monthly Wage 

Section 106 (c) “freezes” the average 
monthly wage of a qualified disabled Individ- 
ual during a period of disability. 

Paragraph (1) of this subsection amends 
section 215 (b) (1) of the Social Security Act 
to exclude from the divisor of the average 
monthly wage computation all months in 
any quarter any part of which was included 
in a period of disability, unless such quarter 
was a quarter of coverage. 

Paragraph (2) of this subsection amends 
section 215 (b) (4) of the Social Security Act 
to exclude from the dividend of the average 
monthly wage computation all wages paid in 
any quarter any part of which was included 
in a period of disability unless such quarter 
was a quarter of coverage. This subsection 
also excludes from the average monthly wage 
dividend all self-employment Income for any 
taxable year all of which was included in @ 
period of disability. 

Paragraph (3) of this subsection adds 4 
new paragraph (5) to section 215 (d) of the 
Social Security Act to exclude from the com- 
putation of the primary insurance benefit for 
use with the conyersion table all wages and 
divisor months in any quarter before 1951 
any part of which was in a period of disabil- 
ity, unless such quarter was a quarter of cov- 
erage. 

Disability: Period of disability 


Section 106 ((d) adds a new subsection (i) 
to section 216 of the Social Security Act, dez 
fining “disability” and “period of disability. 
setting forth the requirements necessary to 
qualify for a period of disability, and estab- 
lishing certain time limitations for the file 
ing of applications for the disability “freeze. 

Disability 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) defines 
disability as (A) Inability to engage in any 
substantially gainful activity by reason of 
any medically determinable physical or 
mental impairment which can be expected to 
result in death or to be of long continued and 
indefinite duration, or (B) blindness.” The 
term “blindness” is defined as central vie ua 
acuity of 5/200 or less in the better eye with 
the use of a correcting lens. An eye in which 
the visual field is reduced to 5 degrees or less 
concentric contraction shall be considered 
for the purpose of this paragraph as having 
a central visual acuity of 5/200 or less, 

Period of Disability 

Paragraph (2) of subsection () defines 
“period of disability” as a continuous period 
of not less than 6 full calendar months dur- 
ing which the individual was under a dis- 
ability (as defined). It further provides that 
a period of disability cannot begin unless the 
individual, while under a disability, files an 
application for disability determination, 4 
period of disability will be considered to be- 
gin if the individual satisfies the insured 
status requirements of paragraph (3) on such 
day, on the day the disability actually begins, 
or on the first day of the 1-year period which 
ends with the day before the day on which 
the individual files his application, which- 
ever occurs later. However, if the individual 
does not satisfy the insured status require- 
ments of paragraph (3) on such day, bis 
period of disability is considered to begin 
on the first day of the first quarter in which 
he satisfies such requirements. An applica- 
tion for a period of disability would remain 
effective for 3 months after its filing; if the 
individual has not in that time met the re- 
maining conditions of eligibility a new appli- 
cation would be required. The earliest date 
on which an application can be filed is April 
1, 1955. A period of disability would end 
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at the close of the month in which the dis- 
ability ceased. 
Work Requirements 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (i) sets forth 
Additional requirements for a period of dis- 
ability, An individual, to meet these re- 
Quirements with respect to any quarter, 
Must have at least 20 quarters of coverage 
Out of the 40 calendar quarters ending with 
Such quarter and 6 quarters of coverage out 
Of the 13 calendar quarters ending with such 
Quarter. Any quarter any part of which was 
included in an earlier period of disability 
Would not be counted as part of the 40-quar- 
ter period or as part of the 13-quarter period 
Used in this determination, unless such 
Quarter was a quarter of coverage, 

Retroactivity 

Paragraph (4) of subsection (1) provides 
hat, for applications filed before July 1957. 
an individual's period of disability could 

in on the earliest day he was disabled 

and met the mts set forth in para- 
graph (3), provided his disability continued 
Without interruption from that day to the 
time he filed his application. Under this 
Provision, a period of disability could be es- 
tablished ning in October 1941, the 
earliest time he could have met the work 
requirement of 20 quarters of coverage. 

Section 106 (e) adds three new sections to 
— Social Security Act, namely, 220, 221, and 


Disability provisions inapplicable tf benefit 
rights impaired 

Under the new section 220, which is a “sav- 
ing” provision, a period of disability need 
Not be used where the exclusion of earnings 
in such period would destroy an individual's 
insured status or reduce any benefit payable 
©n his account. 

Disability determinations 

The new section 221 sets forth the cond!- 
tions under which disability determinations 
Will be made for individuals qualified under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Subsecton (a) provides that determina- 
tions of whether or not an individual is under 
disability and of the day such disability 

n and determinaions of the day on which 
Such disabilty ceases shall, except as provided 
in subsection (g), be made by State agencies 
Pursuant to agreements with the Secretary 
Of Health, Education, and Welfare. These 
determinations shall be considered as the 
determinations of the Secretary, except as 
Provided in subsections (c) and (d). 

Subsection (b) of section 221 provides that 
the Secretary shall enter into agreements 
With States for the making of disability 
determinations by the vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies or any other appropriate State 
agencies of such States. An agreement may 
Cover all persons in the State or only certain 
Groups of persons in the State. 

Subsection (c) of section 221 gives the Sec- 
Tetary the authority to review, on his own 
motion, any determination made by a State 
&gency, that a disability exists but limits the 
Secretary's action, as a result of such review, 
to 4 finding that no disability exists or that 
the disability began later than determined 
by the State agency. 

Subsection (d) of sectlon 221 gives any 
dissatisfied individual the right to a hearing 
by the Secretary and to judicial review of a 
determination of the Secretary, to the same 
extent as provided in section 205 (b) and 
Section 205 (g) of present law. 

Subsection (e) of section 221 authorizes 
the Secretary to pay the cost to the State 
Of carrying out the terms of an agreement 
Under this section. These payments may 
be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office, 

Subsection (f) of section 221 requires that 
all money paid to a State under this section 
be used solely for the purposes for which 
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it is paid and that any money not used for 
such shall be returned for deposit 
in the trust fund. 

Subsection (g) of section 221 authorizes 
the Secretary to make disability determina- 
tions for individuals in any State which has 
no agreement under subsection (b), for any 
group of persons not included in an agree- 
ment with the State, and for persons out- 
side the United States, 


Referral for rehabilitation services 


The new section 222 declares it to be the 
Policy of the Congress that disabled individ- 
uals applying for determinations of disabil- 
ity be promptly referred to vocational re- 
habilitation agencies for necessary rehabili- 
tation services. 


Effective Date 


Section 106 (f) provides that the foregoing 
disability provisions will take effect with 
respect to monthly benefits payable for 
months after June 1955, and with respect 
to lump-sum death payments in the case of 
deaths after June 1955. Increases resulting 
from recalculation of benefits to exclude pe- 
riods of disability will be excepted from the 
limitations placed on benefit recomputations 
by section 215 (f) of present law. 


Technical provisions 


Section 107 of the bill contains certain 
technical provisions designed to alleviate 
handicaps that would otherwise be suffered 
by individuals who retire or die shortly after 
enactment of the bill, and to remove certain 
anomalies in present law. 


Death or Entitlement in 1955 or 1956 


Section 107 (a) anrends section 215 (f) of 
the Social Security Act by redesignating par- 
agraph (6) as paragraph (7) and inserting a 
new paragraph (6). The new paragraph 
provides for a recomputation of benefits to 
take into account certain self-employment 
income which was omitted from the initial 
computation of the benefit amounts. 

Under existing law (sec. 215 (b) (4)) 
an individuals self-employment incom for 
the taxable year ending in or after the 
month in which he first became entitled to 
benefits or died, whichever first occurred, 
cannot be taken into account in a compu- 
tation of his average monthly wage. Under 
section 215 (b) (1) of the Social Security 
Act as amended by this bill, a minimum di- 
visor of 24 is required in computing the 
average monthly wage if any low years are 
dropped from the computation. As a re- 
sult, for example, an individual whose self- 
employment was newly covered as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, and died or became entitled to 
benefits in 1956, could in the computation 
of his average monthly wage have at most 
1 year of self-employment income divided 
by 24. A self-employed individual who was 
first covered in 1951, and who died or retired 
in 1955 or 1956, could make only limited use 
of the provision for dropping low years from 
the computation of his average monthly 
wage, since 24 months of earnings would 
have to be left in the dividend for the 
computation. 

Under the new paragraph (6) in the case 
of any individual who becomes entitled 
(without the application of the provisions 
for retroactivity in section 202 (j) (1)) to 
an old-age insurance benefit, or who files a 
valid application for a work recomputation 
under section 215 (f) (2) of the law, in 
1955 or 1956, or in 1957 in a taxable year 
which began in 1956, and who had self- 
employment income in the taxable year in 
which he became entitled or in which he 
filed an application for a work recomputa- 
tion, whichever is applicable, such individ- 
ual would have his benefit recomputated if 
he filed an application for such recomputa- 
tion after the close of such taxable year. In 
recomputing his benefit the Secretary would 
take into account the self-employment in- 
come during such taxable year. Any in- 
crease in the amount of such benefit would 
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be payable retroactively, in the case of en- 
titlements to old-age insurance benefits, to 
the first month in which he became entitled 
to such benefits. In the case of work re- 
computations, the recomputation would be 
effective beginning with the month in which 
application for the recomputation was filed, 

Similarly, where an individual, on the basis 
of whose wages and self-employment income 
survivors monthly benefits are payable, dies 
in 1955 or 1956, or in 1957 in a taxable year 
which began in 1956, or where an individual 
entitied to old-age insurance benefits for any 
month prior to 1955 dies.in 1955 or 1956, or in 
1957 in a taxable year beginning in 1956 and 
would have been entitled to a work recompu- 
tation under section 215 (f) (2) of the law 
had he filed application therefor in the 
month in which he died, the survivors could 
have the primary insurance amount of the 
deceased individual recomputed to take ac- 
count of his self-employment Income derived 
in the taxable year ending with his death, 
Any increase resulting from such a recompu- 
tation would be payable retroactively to the 
month in which the survivors became en- 
titled to survivors monthly benefits. 

No recomputation under these provisions 
would affect the amount of the lump-sum 
death payment under section 202 (1), and no 
such recomputation would render erroneous 
any such payment certified by the Secretary 
prior to the effective date of the recomputa- 


tion. 

Section 107 (b) of the bill provides that 
in the case of an individual who died or 
became (without the application of sec, 
202 (J) (1) of the Social Security Act) en- 
titled to benefits after 1954 and prior to 
July 1, 1957, the wage closing date for com- 
putation of his average monthly wage shall 
be whichever of the following yields the 
highest primary insurance amount: (1) 
The first day of the quarter in which he died 
or became entitled to benefits, whichever 
first occurred; (2) if death or entitlement 
occurred in the second quarter of the year, 
the first day of the preceding quarter; or (3) 
the first day of the second quarter preceding 
the quarter of death or entitlement. 

Section 107 (c) of the bill amends section 
215 (b) (3) (A) of the law to provide that 
an individual's divisor closing date for pur- 
poses of computing his average monthly 
wage would be the better of his wage clos- 
ing date or his self-employment income clos- 
ing date, in cases where the wage closing 
date is the first day of the quarter following 
the self-employment income closing date. 
Under present law, where the later of the 
two dates must be used, an individual who 
has only self-employment income in the 
year of death or entitlement will have 3 
months added to his divisor, 

The amendment made by section 107 (c) 
would be applicable only in the case of ap- 
plications for monthly benefits under sec- 
tion 202 of the Social Security Act and for 
recomputations under section 215 (f) (2) of 
that act filed after the effective date, and for 
applications for lump-sum death payments 
filed with respect to the death, after the ef- 
fective date, of an individual who was not 
entitled (without the application of the 
retroactive provisions of sec. 202 (j) (1)) to 
old-age insurance benefits prior to the day 
following the effective date. The “effective 
date,” for purposes of the subsection, would 
be the last day of the month following the 
month in which the bill is enacted. 

Section 107 (d) provides that, in the So- 
cial Security Act as amended by title I of the 
bill, the term “Secretary,” except when the 
context otherwise requires, means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
TITLE II. AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE 

CODE 

With one important exception, the amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue Code made 
by title II of the bill parallel amendments 
made by title I to the old-age and survivors 
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insurance provisions of the Social] Security 
Act. In such cases the effective dates of the 
amendments are the same, Consequently, 
the explanations above in connection with 
title I of the bill are applicable here and will 
be referred to in leu of repetition of those 
explanations. The exception is the amend- 
ments to section 1426 (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, relating to the filing of cer- 
tificates waiving the tax exemption of non- 
profit organizations. The bill also provides 
for an increase after 1969 in both the em- 
ployer and employee tax rate and the self- 
employment tax rate. 

Amendments to definitions of self-employ- 
ment income and related definitions 
Farmers 

Section 201 (a) of the bill repeals ecction 
481 (a) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to income from farming, and adds 
a new sentence at the end of section 481 
(a). See explanation above of amendment 
to section 211 (a) of the Social Security Act 
made by section 101 (h) (1) of the bill. 

Increase in Amount of Self-Employment 

Income Counted 

Section 201 (b) of the bill amends section 
481 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to the definition of “self-employ- 
ment income”), to provide that, for any tax- 
able year beginning after 1954, the term 
“self-employment income” would not include 
that part of the net earnings from self-em- 
ployment in excess of $4,200 (rather than 
$3,600 as under present law) minus the 
amount of wages paid to the individuai dur- 
ing the taxable year. 

Professional Self-Employed 

Section 201 (c) of the bill amends section 
481 (e) of the Internal Revenue Code by 
eliminating paragraph (5), relating to in- 
come from the practice of certain professions 
derived by self-employed individuals. See 
explanation above of amendment to section 
211 (c) of the Social Security Act made by 
section 101 (h) (3) of the bull. 

Effective Date 


Section 201 (d) provides that the changes 
made by subsections (a), (b), and (c) shall 
be effective for taxable years beginning after 
1954. 


Refund of certain tares deducted from 
wages 


Section 202 (a) of the bill amends section 
1401 (d) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to special refunds of employce taxes 
to employees who, in any calendar year after 
1950, receive wages in excess of the maximum 
taxable amount and who pay taxes on such 
excess amount, by reason of work for more 
than one employer). The amended para- 
graph provides that the tax refund, in such 
cases, would apply, for the years 1951-54, in- 
clusive, to taxes deducted from the em- 
ployee’s wages on amounts of wages in excess 
of $3,600 in a calendar year whether or not 
paid to the collector, For calendar years 
after 1954, the tax refunds would apply to the 
tax on such wages in excess of $4,200. 

Section 202 (b) of the bill amends sec- 
tion 1401 (d) (4) (A) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (relating to special rules for de- 
termining tax refunds due to Federal em- 
ployees who receive wages in excess of the 
maximum taxable amount by reason of work 
for more than one Federal agency) to provide 
that after calendar year 1954, the rules would 
apply to wages in excess of @4,200, rather 
than $3,600. 

Subsection (c) of section 202 of the bin 
Amends section 1420 (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to taxes imposed 
with respect to service performed in the 
employ of a Federal agency or instrumen- 
tality) to permit such agencies or instru- 
mentalities, for administrative convenience, 
to report, and make payments of employer 
taxes with respect to, such services and to 
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provide that such agencies shall not be re- 
quired to obtain a refund of the excess taxes, 
without regard to the $4,200 limitation for 
years after 1954. The provision of present 
law, permitting payment of such taxes and 
not requiring refund, without regard to the 
$3,600 limitation, is retained for 1951, 1952, 
1953, and 1954, 

Subsection (d) of the section provides 
that the amendments made by the preceding 
subsections of the section would be applica- 
ble only with respect to remuneration paid 
after 1954. 


Collection and payment of taxes with respect 
to Coast Guard exchanges 


Section 203 of the bill amends section 1420 
(e) of the Internal Revenue Code which 
contains the provisions relating to the col- 
lection and payment of taxes on Federal 
employment covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. It would make those pro- 
visions applicable to Coast Guard exchanges 
and similar activities conducted by instru- 
mentalities subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. A similar pro- 
vision has been added to section 205 (p) (3) 
of the Social Security Act by section 101 
(c) (4) of the bill, explained above. The 
amendment would become effective Januar 
1, 1955. 

Amendments to definition of wages 


Section 204 (a) of the bill amends section 
1426 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
to provide that the term “wages” shall apply 
to payments of remuteration for employ- 
ment of up to $4,200 in any calendar year, 
rather than to amounts up to $3,000 as in 


present law. 
Domrestic Service 

Section 204 (b) (1) of the bill amends 
section 1426 (a) (7) (B) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, relating to cash remuneration 
for domestic service. Sce explanation above 
of amendment to section 209 (g) (2) of the 
Social Security Act made by section 101 (a) 
(1) of the bill. 


Service Not in Course of Employer's 
Business 


Section 204 (b) (2) of the bill amends 
section 1426 (a) (7) of the Internal Revenue 
Code by the addition of a new subparagraph 
(C), relating to cash remuneration for serv- 
ices not in the course of the employer's trade 
or business. See explanation above of the 
new paragraph (3) added to section 209 (g) 
of the Social Security Act by section 101 (a) 
(2) of the bill. 

Agricultural Labor 

Section 204 (b) (3) of the bill amends 
section 1426 (a) (8) by the addition of a 
new subparagraph (B), relating to cash re- 
muneration for agricultural labor. See ex- 
planation of the new paragraph (2) added 
to section 209 (h) of the Social Security Act 
by section 101 (a) (3) of the bill. 

Section 204 (c) provides that the changes 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall be 
effective with respect to remuneration paid 
after 1954. 

Amendments to definition of employment 
Agricultural Labor 

Section 205 (a) of the bill amends section 
1426 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
relating to agricultural labor. This amend- 
ment complements the amendment to the 
definition of wages made by section 203 (a) 
(3) of the bill. See explanation above of 
amendments to section 209 (h) and section 
210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act made 
by paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively, of 
section 101 (a) of the bill. 

Service Not in Course of Employer's 
Business 

Section 205 (b) of the bill amends section 
1426 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code by 
deleting paragraph (3), relating to service 
not in the course of the employer's trade or 
business, This amendment complements 
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the amendment to the definition of wages 
made by section 204 (b) (2) of the bill, See 
explanation above of amendments to section 
209 (g) and section 210 (a) of the Social 
Security Act made by paragraphs (2) and 
(5), respectively, of section 101 (a) of the 
bill. 


American Citizens Employed by American 
Employers on Foreign-Flag Vessels 

Section 205 (c) of the bill amends the 
redesignated section 1426 (b) (4) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (now sec. 1426 (b) 
(5)), relating to service performed by sca- 
men or airmen on foreign-flag vessels oF 
aircraft so as to permit their coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance if they are 
American citizens and the employer is an 
American employer. See explanation above 
of the amendment to the redesignated sec- 
tion 210 (a) (4) of the Social Security Act 
(now section 210 (a) (5) ) made by section 
101 (b) of the bill. 

Certain Federal Employees 

Section 205 (d) of the bill amends sec- 
tion 1426 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to permit coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance of service performed by 
certain employees of Federal home loan 
banks, civilian employees of Coast Guard 
exchanges and similar activities of instru- 
mentalities under the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and certain employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department not un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act. See 
explanations of the amendments to section 
210 (a) of the Social Security Act made by 
section 101 (c) of the bill. 

Ministers 


Section 205 (e) of the bill amends the 
redesignated section 1426 (b) (8) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (now sec. 1426 (b) 
(9)), relating to service performed in the 
employ of nonprofit organizations exempt 
from income tax under section 101 (6) of 
the code, so as to permit coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance of certain 
ministers and members of religious orders 
employed by such organizations. See ex- 
planation aboye of amendments to the re- 
designated section 210 (a) (8) of the Social 
Security Act (now sec. 210 (a) (9) ) made 
by section 101 (d) of the bill. 

Interns 


Section 205 (f) of the bill amends the re- 
designated section 1426 (b) (13) of the In- 
ternal Reyenue Code (now sec, 1426 (b) (14)) 
s0 as to delete the exclusion from old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage of seryices 
performed by interns. See explanation 
above of the amendment to the redesignated _ 
section 210 (a) (13) of the Social Security 
Act (now sec. 210 (a) (14)) made by sec- 
tion 101 (e) of the bill. 

Fishing and Related Service 

Section 205 (g) of the bill would repeal 
section 1426 (b) (15) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, relating to certain services in con- 
nection with fishing. See explanation above 
of the repeal of section 210 (a) (15) of the 
Social Scourity Act effected by section 101 
(f) of the bill. 

Amendment to definition of employee 

Section 206 of the bill amends section 1426 
(d) (3) (C) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
relating to individuals performing services as 
homeworkers. Sce explanation above of the 
amendment to section 210 (k) (3) (C) of 
the Social Security Act made by section 101 
(g) of the bill, The change is effective 
with respect to services performed after 1954. 
Waiver of taz exemption by nonprofit or- 

ganizations with respect to ministers in 

their employ 

Section 207 of the bill amends section 
1426 (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
now provides for the filing of a waiver of 
tax exemption by nonprofit organizations 
with respect to their lay employecs, so 4 
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to provide for the filing of waivers under 
Substantially the same conditions with re- 
Spect to certain ministers and members of 
Teligious orders in the employ of such or- 
Banizations. 

Subsection (a) of section 207 of the bill 
Tevises pargraph (1) of section 1426 (l) by 
limiting its application to employees other 

ministers and members of religious 
Orders, The subsection also deletes the pro- 
Visions regarding the list to accompany the 
Certificate, the effective date of the certifi- 
Cate, and termination by the organization 
Of the waiver of tax exemption. These pro- 
Visions are incorporated in new paragraphs 
applicable both to certificates for lay em- 
Ployees and to certificates for ministers and 
members of religious orders. 

Subsection (b) of section 207 of the bill 
Tedesignates paragraphs (2) and (3) of sec- 
tion 1426 (1) as paragraphs (6) and (7), 
respectively, and adds four new paragraphs 
After paragraph (1). 

The new paragraph (2) of section 1426 (1) 
Provides that a nonprofit tion may 
file a certificate certifying that it desires to 
haye the old-age and survivors insurance 
System extended to services performed by its 
employees who are ministers or members of 
religious orders (other than a member of 
a religious order who has taken a vow of 
Poverty as a member of such order) and that 
&t least two-thirds of such ministers and 
Members of religious orders concur in the 
filing of the certificate. However, such a 
Certificate may be filed by an organization 
With any lay employees only if a certificate 
has already been filed by it with respect to 
its lay employees (actually, the filing could 
be almost simultaneously). 
be almost simultaneous). 

The new paragraph (3) of section 1426 (1) 
Provides that a certificate with respect to 
either lay employees or ministers and mem- 
bers of religious orders must be accompanied 
by a list containing the signature, address, 
and social-security account numberd (if 
any) of each employee who concurs in the 
filing of the certificate. The names of addi- 
tional employees may be added to the list at 
any time by filing a supplemental list (but 
see explanation of new paragraph (4) for 
limitations on retroactive effect for supple- 
Mental lists). This constitutes a change with 
Tespect to lay employees, Under existing law 
Supplemental lists may be filed only up to 
the end of the first month following the first 
Calendar quarter for which the certificate is 
in effect. Any individual employed at that 
time who falls to concur in the filing of the 
Certificate may not have his service for the 
nonprofit organization covered if he later 
Changes his mind unless he resigns and is 
reemployed by the organization. Such resig- 
Nations and reemployment would be un- 
necessary under the amendments to section 
1426 (1) made by the bill. 

The new paragraph (4) of section 1426 (1) 
Provides that a certificate for covering lay 
employees shall be effective for the period 

g with the first day of the calendar 
Quarter in which the certificate is filed or the 
first day of the succeeding calendar quarter, 
as may be specified in the certificate, This 
is a change from the present law, which 
Makes all certificates effective with the be- 
ginning of the quarter following the quarter 
in which the certificate is filed. 

The above provisions also apply to a cer- 
tificate for covering ministers and members 
Of religious orders. In addition, however, 
such a certificate filed during the calendar 
year 1955 may be made effective beginning 
bin the first day of any prior quarter in 

5. 

In case any individuals are added to the 
list accompanying certificate of waiver, by 
the filing of a supplemental list after the 
first month following the calendar quarter 
in which the certificate was filed or following 
the first calendar quarter for which the cer- 
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tificate was in effect, whichever Is later, the 
certificate will be effective insofar as service 
performed by such individuals is concerned 
only with respect to service performed by 
them after the calendar quarter in which the 
supplemental list is filed. 

The new paragraph (5) of section 1426 (1) 
provides that an organization may termi- 
nate the effective period of a certificate filed 
pursuant to paragraph (1) (waiving its tax 
exemption with respect to lay employees) 
upon giving 2 years’ advance notice in writ- 
ing, but only if the certificate has been in 
effect for not less than 8 years, and only if 
it, at the same time, gives notice of termi- 
nation of the effective period for the certifi- 
cate filed with respect to its employees who 
are ministers or members of religious orders 
(if it has filed such a certificate). The effec- 
tive period of a certificate covering ministers 
and members of religious orders may also 
be terminated by giving 2 years“ advance 
notice in writing after the certificate has 
been in effect for 8 years. The notice termi- 
nation may be revoked by the organization 
by giving a written notice of such revocation 
before the close of the calendar quarter in 
which the effective period was to have been 
terminated. 

Section 207 (c) of the bill amends the 
present section 1426 (1) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (redesignated as section 1426 
(1) (6) by the bill) to provide that if the 
Secertary terminates the period covered by a 
certificate of waiver filed pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of section 1426 (1) the period 
covered by a certificate, if any, filed by the 
same organization pursuant to paragraph (2) 
thereof shall be terminated at the same 
time, 

Section 207 (d) of the bill amends the 
present paragraph (3) of section 1426 (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code (redesignated as 
paragraph (7) by the bill) to make it ap- 
plicable both to certificates for covering 
ministers and members of religious orders 
and to certificates for covering lay em- 
ployees. The paragraph provides that once 
an organization has terminated a waiver of 
tax exemption it may not again file a cer- 
tificate of walver under the same paragraph. 

Subsection (e) of section 207 of the bill 
provides that the amendments made by the 
section shall become effective January 1, 
1955, but shall not affect the validity of any 
certificate of waiver with respect to lay em- 
ployees previously filed under section 1426 
(1). It also contains special provisions re- 
lating to the cases in which the certificate 
may be accorded effect prior to the calendar 
quarter in which tt is filed. In such cases, 
if the return is filed not later than the due 
date for the return for the quarter in which 
the certificate of waiver is filed, the return 
will be deemed (so far as the newly covered 
services are concerned) to have been timely 
filed. Similarly, if the taxes for the earlier 
quarters are paid not later than the due 
date for taxes for the quarter in which the 
certificate is filed, they will be deemed to 
have been timely paid (so far as the newly 
covered services are concerned). 

Subsection (e) of section 207 of the bill 
also provides that deductions under section 
203 of the Social Security Act (on account 
of receipt of earnings in excess of the amount 
permitted) shall not be made from any 
benefits certified and paid prior to the date 
on which the certificate is filed, on account of 
services covered retroactively by the certifi- 
cate. However, in order to permit an indi- 
vidual in receipt of old-age insurance bene- 
fits to obtain a recomputation under 
section 215 (f) of the Social Security Act on 
the basis of his earnings prior to the filing 
of the certificate—earnings which are covered 
retroactively as a result of the filing of the 
certificate—deductions would be presumed to 
have been imposed under section 203 of that 
act as a result of such earnings in excess 
of the amount permitted by that section, 
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Changes in tar schedules 

Section 208 (a) of the bill amends para- 
graph (5) of section 480 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to provide that the rate of tax on 
self-employment income for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1869, would be 
at the rate of 5% percent, rather than 4% 
percent as in present law. 

Section 208 (b) amends paragraph (6) of 
section 1400 of the code (relating to the rate 
of tax on employees) and paragraph (6) of 
section 1410 of the code (relating to the rate 
of tax on employers) to provide that the rate 
of tax with respect to wages, both for em- 
ployees and employers, for years after 1969, 
would be at the rate of 3% percent, rather 
than 3% percent as in present law. 

TITLE III. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Amendment preserving relationship between 
railroad retirement and old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance 


Section 301 of the bill amends the Rail- 
road Retirement Act so as to maintain the 
relationship betwecn the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system and the railroad 
retirement system that was established by 
the amendments made in 1951 to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act by Public Law 234, 82d 
Congress. 

Cross-rejerences to redesignated provisions 

Section 302 of the bill provides that ref- 
erences in any other law to sections or subdi- 
visions of sections of the Social Security Act 
or the Internal Revenue Code redesignated 
by the bill shall be deemed to be references 
to the redesignated sections or subdivisions. 


One More Dinosaur Myth Exposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of Congress from the Western 
States are often accused of not appre- 
ciating our scenic natural resources. 
This criticism often originates and has 
its most fertile growth in areas and 
among persons who seldom visit our 
States and have very little information 
as to our needs, 

Such criticism of late has been di- 
rected against the construction of Echo 
Park Dam in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. This dam is an integral part of 
the upper Colorado River storage project 
which has been recommended to Con- 
gress for authorization by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Those of us familiar with Dinosaur 
National Monument in its present unde- 
veloped state have maintained that with- 
out the dam its beauties will forever be 
hidden from the vast majority of our 
people. We have emphasized that the 
canyons in the mcnument are now only 
accessible to those intrepid few who 
have the time and inclination and money 
to run the often treacherous rivers at the 
canyon bottoms. 

This statement of fact resulted in a 
raft of articles in several magazines and 
newspapers. These articles belittled the 
statements of the people who live in the 
area and pictured the rivers as gentle 
streams and gave the false impression 
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that all one need do is take a boat, launch 
it and settle back to enjoy the spectacular 
scenery. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial from the Salt Lake 
Deseret News-Telegram and a letter from 
two Californians who, taking the ill-in- 
formed conservationist articles at their 
face value, ran into some interesting ex- 
periences. 

The editorial and letter follow: 

[From the Deseret News of May 12, 1954] 
One More DINOSAUR MYTH EXPOSED 

Being hospitable by nature, Utahans are 
heartily sorry for the unpleasantness and 
personal danger experienced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Schall of California as described in 
the letter at the bottom of these columns. 

But Utahans can also be grateful that these 
two visitors have had the forthright fairness 
to strike an effective blow at the heart of the 
clever, unprincipled propaganda of some of 
their fellow Californians. 

The keynote of the campaign centering in 
California to prevent the building of Echo 
Park Dam has been the cry that these 
canyons in Echo Park should be preserved in 
their natural state as the mecca of thousands 
of future river runners. The Sierra Club 
and others have tried—and have succeeded 
among the uninformed—to give the impres- 
sion that most anyone with a boat and a few 
days’ provisions can have the time of his 
life exploring the canyons. 

G. E. Untermann, director of the Utah 
Fieldhouse of Natural History at Vernal, put 
his finger squarely on the nature of this 
propaganda campaign in testimony he gave 
before a House committee hearing on Dino- 
saur. His statement deserves far greater at- 
tention than it has had. 

“With true missionary zeal nearly 200 
members of the Sierra Club, in three sepa- 
rate groups, came to Vernal last summer 
(1953) to make the trip through the canyons 
of Dinosaur National Monument under the 
guidance of competent river pilots * * + 
Headlines and pictures in the second section 
of the Sunday Los Angeles Times, under date 
of August 30, 1953, clearly showed what they 
were up to. “Children in Boats Run Utah 
Rapids. Californians Refute Claim that Wild 
Green River is Dangerous,” blared the head- 
lines * * *, But all these people were pas- 
sengers, not river runners. A corpse could 
make the trip if Bus Hatch, ace riverman, 
wanted to take it through. No ability is re- 
quired of the passengers other than that 
they can get in and out of the boats * * », 
While most of the Sierra Clubbers made the 
entire trip (although the water was the low- 
est in years), some of them left the river 
at Island Park or Rainbow, rather than go 
through Split Mountain Canyon (two rapids 
of which have claimed human lives). “ 

The anti-Echo Park campaign has been 
full of just such confusion and misinforma- 

tion as this matter of river running. One 
after another, the falsehoods have been 
tracked down and destroyed by the facts. 
But it is an unending job; truth is always 
slower of foot than unfounded rumor. Mr. 
and Mrs. Schall in their own way have made a 
significant contribution to truth that should 
not go unheeded in Washington. 


Lucky To Ger Our ALIVE—CAĽIFORNIANS 
Crrricize River MISINFORMATION 
Veanat, Uran, May 7, 1954, 
Stun CLUB, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: After reading the articles in 
the March 1954, issue of the Sunset and Na- 
tional Geographic, we felt perfectly safe in 
arranging for a boat ride down the Yampa 
and Green Rivers through the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. 

We went into the river at Lily Park on May 
3, 1954, and there assembled our folding 
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kayak. Had the boat been large enough we 
would have no doubt also taken our young 
son with us. We are now extremely thankful 
that we did not do so. 

After 5 hours on the Yampa River our boat 
was swamped in the rapids. Luckily we were 
able to reach shore, where we camped and 
dried out our equipment, On the second 
day and near Hardings Hole on the Yampa 
River, we struck a rock, tearing a 4-foot hole 
in the bottom of our boat. Fortunately we 
had a can of glue with us and with patches 
cut from our mattress were able to patch 
and repair the boat. Had we been able to 
quit the river we would certainly have done 
50. However, we could find no way out nor 
did we have any idea where we were. On 
the third day we were in the river for 10 
hours before we reached a ranch, which we 
were informed was Island Park. During this 
entire day the boat was leaking badly and 
we were barely able to keep it afloat. We 
had many narrow escapes from other rocks 
and how we kept from tipping over we still 
do not know. 

We certainly feel that magazines of na- 
tional circulation and reputation should 
publish accurate and true information con- 
cerning trips of this nature. The articles we 
read are very misleading and give the im- 
pression that it is a pleasant, safe, and scenic 
boat ride down the Yampa and Green River 
Canyons. We were very lucky and fortunate 
to have made this trip and still be alive. 
No one who is not trained nor has not the 
proper equipment should ever attempt this 
trip. In our opinion no one should enter 
these river canyons without experienced river 
guides. One would think that there would 
be warning and information signs placed at 
different places along the river to let people 
know where they are, that dangerous rapids 
are ahead and, most of all, places where they 
can leave the river if there are such places. 

We are impelled to write of our experiences 
in the hope that perhaps others will not be 
misled into taking their life in their own 
hands on such a hazardous trip. We also feel 
that these magazines should correct the in- 
formation which is contained in their arti- 
cles. We were told by the rancher at Island 
Park, who was kind enough to drive us to 
Vernal, that a party from Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., had had a similar experience a week 
before. 

We are thankful that we found a man 
and a way out of the river at Island Park, 
It is doubtful that we could have completed 
the run from Island Park to the Dinosaur 
Quarry and come out alive. 

BARBARA L. AND RICHARD SCHALL, 

Wricutwoop, CALIF, 


The Arab States: Libya and the Sudan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the seventh of a series of 
articles on the Arab States. It appeared 
in the May 10, 1954, issue of Congress 
Weekly, official publication of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress: 

THE ARAB STATES: LIBYA AND THE SUDAN 

(By Sh. Yin'am) 

On February 17, 1953, the Kingdom of 
Libya was admitted to fuli membership in 
the Arab League, thereby bringing the num- 
ber of the Arab States allied in the League 
to elght. 
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Libya has à territory of more than 1,000 
square miles. Most of that area, however, 
is barren desert, while only about 7 percent 
or 20 million acres, are considered economi- 
cally productive and only 800,000 acres are 
regularly farmed. The sparse population of 
about 1,250,000 is concentrated mostly in the 
coastal area and in a few desert oases inland: 
more than one-third of that population is 
nomadic or seminomadic, All of It is Muslim 
in religion and Arabic in language, although 
ethnologically mixed with a fairly strong 
Berber element. 

Libya is divided by nature and history into 
three parts, separated from each other by 
deserts that are not crossed yet by modern 
arteries of land communications, except for 
the coastal road linking Cyrenaica with 
Tripolitania. Tripolitania, the western part 
of Libya, contains about 70 percent of the 
entire population of Libya, including the 
very few urban and semlurban elements from 
among whom the budding intelligentsia, the 
nationalistic opposition, is drawn. The Fez- 
zan, largest part of Libya in area, includes 
most of the desert inland, with only about 
4 percent of the population, 40,000 to 50,000. 
While the rest of Libya was, after the Second 
World War, under British military occupa- 
tion, the Fezzan was occupied by the French, 
and French influence is still strong there. 
The French are especially interested in the 
area as it forms, geographically and in sev- 
eral other respects, part of the hinterland of 
French Tunisia. 
` Libya's third component part, Cyrenaica, 
the eastern part of the coastal area and its 
immediate hinterland, has only about one- 
third of Libya's area and 27 percent of its 
population, about 300,000, but it has played & 
major, if not the decisive, role in the forma- 
tion of the Libyan State. Libya’s ruler, King 
Muhammed Idriss as-Senussi, is a Cyrenal- 
can and the roots of his strength and sup- 
port are in Cyrenaica. Cyrenaica’s main city, 
Benghazi, is Libya's alternating capital 
(Tripoli being the other one), and the rivalry 
and mutual suspicion between the Cyrenal- 
cans and the Tripolitanians have been—and 
are destined to be in the future—Libya’s 
foremost single internal problem. 

For Cyrenaica is the home and the strong- 
hold of the Senuss! Order, of which King 
Idriss is the present head. The Senussi Fra- 
ternity—in some respects a puritan reform 
movement in Islam, not unlike the Wahhabis 
in the Arabian Peninsula, was founded iu 
the early 19th century in the area of 
Cyrenaica and the western desert on Egypt's 
fringes. Its leadership has been hereditary 
in the famlly of its present head. 

When, in the Turco-Italian War of 1911. 
Italy conquered Libya and made it an Italian 
colony, the Senussi supported the Turks and 
fought the Itallans. During the 30 years of 
Italian rule they were the backbone of local 
resistance. Although in the First World War 
the Senuss! remained loyal to their Ottoman 
fellow-Muslims and fought against the West- 
ern Allies, they developed a strong sympathy 
for and a loyal alliance with the British in 
the period between the two wars and gave 
some assistance to them in the Second World 
War. Although their original domain was 
Cyrenaica rather than the whole of Libya. 
and although Tripolitanian nationalism was 
rather anti-Western, similar to that of 
Egypt and the Levant, the Senussi laid claim 
to the whole of Libya when the prospect 
Libyan independence was raised in the post- 
war era. Against strong opposition on the 
part of the Tripolitanian nationalists, Libya 
leaders and groups finally accepted these 
claims, and Idriss as-Senussi, who had been 
proclaimed Amir (Prince) of Cyrenaica in 
May 1949, was in 1951 accepted as King of all 
Libya. The price was a federal system grant- 
ing the three component parts a large meas- 
ure of regional autonomy. 

The solution of these internal problems 
was paternally watched over and facilitat 
by the United Nations. For the foreign min- 
isters of the four great powers had faled, 
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from 1945 to 1948, to find an agreed solution 
to the problem of the. Italian colonies con- 
quered in the war, and had thrown the un- 
Solved question, in September 1948, into the 
lap of the U. N. General Assembly. Several 
Plans—mostly revolving around some system 
Of trusteeship (British in Cyrenaica, French 
in Fezzan, Italian in Tripolitania), since 
Most observers were united in the view that 
the people of Libya were not yet prepared 
for full independence—were rejected. Final- 
ly, the Assembly decided in Noyember 1949 
that Libya should be fully independent by 
January 1, 1952. Under the eyes of a U. N. 
Commissioner, assemblies and governments 
Were set up in the three regions, and finally, 
in November 1950, a National (constituent) 
Assembly for Libya. That Assembly adopted 
& constitution in October 1951, and Libya 
Was declared independent on December 24, 
1951. The first elections were held in Feb- 
Tuary 1952, resulting in a victory for the pro- 
overnment and pro-Senussi forces against 
the nationalist opposition. 

As Libya is economically non-self-support- 

despite considerable U. N. ald, it is in 
need of additional support on the part of 
the powers—given in return for special priv- 
Ueges. The United States maintains an air 
base near Tripoli, and proffers economic and 
technical aid, but its privileges in and rela- 
tionships with Libya have not yet been 
in a formal treaty. France is re- 
Ported to be negotiating for a treaty speci- 
tying its privileges in the Fezzan, but Libya 
seems to be reluctant. An Anglo-Libyan 
treaty, however, providing for Britain's un- 
derwriting of Libya’s budgetary deficit as 
Well as other forms of ald against British 
Military and political privileges similar to 
Britain enjoys in Jordan—was signed 
July 1953 and duly ratified, much to the 
y of Egypt and other anti-British 
forces in the Arab world. 

Libya's Jewish community—about 35,000, 
Mostly in Tripoli—was transferred to Israel 
almost in its entirety, and only about 4,000 
to 5,000 Jews remain. About 40,000 Italian 
Settlers pose Libya’s main minority problem. 

The Sudan, only partly Arab.“ has not yet 
Teached full political independence, nor has 
it Joined the Arab League; it may, however, 

expected to do so within the next 3 years. 

After a successful uprising of local fanat- 
ics, under the banner of the Mahdi, had 
“riven out British and Egyptian rule from 
the Sudan in the 1880's, the country was 
reconquered by the British (with Egyptian 
troops taking part) in the 1890’s. In 1899 
&n Anglo-Egyptian treaty laid down the rules 
for an Anglo-Egyptian condominium (joint 
rule). A British Governor General, ap- 
Pointed by the King of Egypt, headed a 
Tegime that was de jure joint, but de facto 
a British colonial administration. The 
Egyptian nationalist movement resented this 
regime and never ceased to demand the 

Unity of the Nile Valley,” that is, a full 
Union of Egypt and the Sudan. Britain 
Championed, on the other hand, the Sudan’s 
Tight to self-determination as to ultimate 

ependence, after a period of (British) 
ship and transition, or union with 
Egypt. 


After more than 30 years of conflict and 
bitterness, an Anglo-Egyptian agreement was 
Made possible by a volte face on the part of 

t's General Naguib. Although Egypt 
had unilaterally, without asking the Su- 
danese, proclaimed its sovereignty over the 
Sudan and bestowed upon its king the title 

King of Sudan" in October 1951 Naguib ac- 
Cepted the principle that the Sudanese them- 
Selves would have to determine their own 
Political future. After a preliminary agree- 
ment made by Naguib with Sudanese lead- 
ers in October 1952, an Alglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment on the Sudan was signed on February 
12, 1953. A Sudanese parliament was to be 
lected, under the supervision of an inter- 
Rational commission; an all-Sudanese cab- 
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inet was to take over the administration— 
responsible to that parliament and in co- 
operation with the Governor General, who 
was to be advised by another international 
commission. After a period of 3 years of 
such administration and gradual transition 
to independence, a constituent assembly was 
to be elected that would determine the po- 
litical future of the Sudan, its form of gov- 
ernment, and constitution. 

This program is being carried out more or 
less according to plan, despite considerable 
Anglo-Egyptian rivalry. Elections for the 
first parliament were held in November 1953; 
the first Sudanese cabinet was sworn in on 
January 9, 1954. 

Even if it be assumed that the programs 
and procedures provided for in the agree- 
ment of February 1953 will be fully and 
fairly carried out without causing major 
crises—an assumption that would be highly 
optimistic—this would not solve all the 
problems of that country. A deep cleavage 
separates the northern Sudan from the 
south. The north, with a population of 
5 millions to 6 millions, is Muslim in religion 
and Arabic in language (although anthropo- 
logically and ethnologically with a predom- 
inantly Hamite and largely Negroid admix- 
ture and very little Arab blood). The 
south, with a population of 244 million to 3 
million, is pagan and wholly belongs to Ne- 
gro Africa and its primitive tribes. There 
can be no doubt that these African tribes 
are not prepared for full self-government, 
know nothing of the problem of independ- 
ence versus union with Egypt, and have very 
little in common with the urban Arabic in- 
telligentsia of Khartoum. 

Politically, the Sudan is split between 
Unionists, advocating eventual union with 
Egypt, and Separatists, preferring complete 
independence. This political split, however, 
is to a large degree superimposed on a re- 
ligious-sectarian rift. For Sudanese Islam 
is split into two major groups: the Khat- 
miya, led by Sir Ali al-Mirghano, who rep- 
resents the orthodox version of Islam; and 
the Ansar, led by Sir Abdul-Rahman al- 
Mahdi—a sect retaining certain semimystical 
tenets of the Mahdi’s movement and some- 
what resembling the Derwish fraternities of 
north Africa. The Khatmiya, by and large, 
support the Unionists, while the Mahdist 
Ansar prefer complete independence. 

In the elections of November 1953, the 
Unionists won a decisive victory. Many ob- 
servers believe, however, that this was a vic- 
tory of the Khatmiya over the Ansar rather 
than an ideologically motivated expression 
of preference for union with Egypt. Violent 
anti-Egyptian riots in March 1954 strengthen 
the view that the elections of 1953 can by 
no means be considered as the Sudan's final 
say in favor of ultimate union with Egypt. 
Externally and internally, the affairs of the 
Sudanese body politic are still entirely in 
flux. 

The two semi-independent North African 
countries under French rule—Tunisia and 
Morocco, and Algeria—considered as part of 
metropolitan France, are outside the scope 
of this series. They are not “Arab” states 
in the usual sense and they do not belong 
to the political world and climate of the 
countries of the Arab League. It must be 
remembered, however, that the nationalist- 
Arab movement in these countries, and 
especially its extremist wing—the Neo- 
Destour party in Tunisia, and the Istiqlal 
in Morocco—do consider themselves and 
their countries as part of the Arab nation 
and movement, and are so considered by the 
official leadership and public opinion in the 
Arab states. Despite strong non-Arab or 
separatist tendencies, particularly among the 
Berbers of Morocco, this western fringe of 
the Arabic-speaking world would be strongly 
drawn in to the orbit of the middle eastern 
Arab group of nations, if and when they are 
given complete independence. 
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Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 


Tennessee, Before Arkansas Bar Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered last Friday, May 14, 
before the Arkansas Bar Association at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Cope or CONDUCT FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


I am deeply honored to have been invited 
to address this meeting of the Arkansas 
Bar Association today. 

I was glad when you indicated interest 
in a discussion of one of our knottiest prob- 
lems today—the necessity for establishing a 
code of fair procedure to cover congressional 
hearings. 

The whole situation which has been high- 
lighted by congressional hearings is most 
disturbing. It is disturbing to me because 
I believe that committee hearings, with 
legitimate aims and properly conducted, are 
a necessary adjunct to our legislative proc- 
ess. Yet they should be characterized by 
fair and sound procedure. There is no rea- 
son why fair procedure cannot exist in the 
Senate and House of the United States, just 
as it does in any other governmental agency 
or body. 

One of the great weaknesses is that we 
have no uniform rules to establish that code 
of procedure. The substantive rights of wit- 
nesses before congressional committee hear- 
ings can be no better than their procedural 
rights, but nowhere have we written down 
those procedural rights and said: “They will 
be followed by ail committees.” 

One often hears Congress spoken of as a 
deliberative body. Some people have the 
impression that the two Houses of Congress 
sit down from time to time in stated sessions 
and consider what laws should be passed 
for the Government and that in these ses- 
sions the principal work of Congress is done. 
You and I know this is far from the actual 
truth. What happens is that most of the 
work in Congress is done in committees, It 
is in committee that facts and policy are 
thrashed out. The committee is the efi- 
ciency factor of the legislative process. 

The official objectors in the House and 
Senate usually object to the passage of any 
bill of consequence unless hearings have 
been held on it. They are wise in doing so 
because only testimony pro and con can 
bring out the loopholes, shortcomings, hid- 
den motives, or real value of any proposal. 

If the Congress is to learn the true facts 
with respect to legislative proposals, it must 
rely chiefly upon its committees which in 
turn must know what the facts are before 
they can act efficiently. > 

Parliamentary bodies have always recog- 
nized the value of investigative power and 
have employed it since the first legislative 
investigation in the House of Commons in 
1571. 

Perhaps the forerunner of the activities 
of a congressional committee in our own 
time which had for its function the investi- 
gation of governmental aid to small bust- 
ness, was the appointment of a committee 
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of Parliament “for the examination of the 
merchants’ business“ in the early 1660's, As 
a matter of fact, the report of this com- 
mittee sets forth the case of Sheriff Acton, 
of London, who was found guilty by the 
House of Commons for prevarications before 
this committee and in consequence was sen- 
tenced to the Tower of London, 

The inquiry into the discharge of Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur by the Joint Senate 
Committees on Forelgn Affairs and Armed 
Services had its counterpart 230 years previ- 
ously when the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives conducted an investigation 
of the Indian War of 1722, which amounted 
to a determination of a lower house of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to supervise the 
Executive in the prosecution of the war. I 
have no ready reference to a counterpart of 
the present hearings—but there probably 
has been one in history. 

Investigations have been increasing rap- 
idly during the last few Congresses. It has 
been estimated that more than 200 separate 
investigations were underway in the first 
session of the 83d Congress. Some have 
taken a wide range, dealing with subjects 
which have little connection with legislative 
proposals. However, there can be no doubt 
of the propriety and the necessity of Con- 
gress securing facts upon which to base 
legislation; to determine whether the Ex- 
ecutive is following the congressional in- 
tent; and, as a very important byproduct, to 
inform the people so that the educational 
process which is so important in a democracy 
can play its part. 

I do not think that legislative powers need 
impinge on civil liberties in order to properly 
carry out their functions. I appreciate the 
the fact, however, that even if inquiries are 
guarded by the best rules and properly super- 
vised that there may be an occasional em- 
barrassment of a witness or even an inadver- 
tent impingement of his legal rights. 

The great majority of all members of leg- 
islative bodies in this country want to carry 
on investigations properly, without embar- 
rassing witnesses or holding them up to 
scorn or depriving them of any basic rights. 
We all recognize, however, that rights of 
people have been violated, that some con- 
gressional inquiries have been haphazardly 
carried out and many persons have been 
harmed unnecessarily. I think the impor- 


tant problem is how to get the facts and keep 


the public informed while at the same time 
avoiding, or at least holding to a minimum, 
evils and pitfalls coming from investiga- 
tions—of which we are all fully aware. 

Prom 10 years in the House and give years 
of service in the Senate serving on both 
special and select committees, I have some 
familiarity with the problem, I wish to 
state briefly my ideas concerning the solu- 
tion. 

First, let us consider the question from the 
viewpoint of the legislative body. 

Undoubtedly, congressional committees 
have been unnecessarily hampered in their 
efforts to secure facts by the unjustified re- 
liance of witnesses upon the self-incrimina~ 
tion clause of the fifth amendment. The 
courts have been most maticulous in pro- 
tecting the rights of citizens against investi- 
gation by the legislative body, by the liberal 
interpretation they haye given the fifth 
amendment, 

I am very glad that this is true, even 
though I think some courts have sustained 
the defense of self-incrimination to a point 
beyond reason and this has meant that a 
number of those cited for contempt by the 
Senate Crime Committee, which I headed, 
were cleared by the courts. Frankly, how- 
ever, I had rather the courts would err in 
extending the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment rather than in constructing it. 

The length, however, to which this re- 
Tusal to testify is attempted to be carried 
under the protective cloak of self-intimida- 
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tion Is an absurdity in some cases. Consider, 
for instance, the recent testimony before a 
congressional committee of a school profes- 
sor who was asked three questions: the first 
was his name—which he gave; the second 
and third involved his age and residence— 
which he refused to give on the ground that 
this would tend to incriminate and degrade 
himself and he, therefore, stood on his 
privilege, 

In our Senate crime investigating hear- 
ings, one witness at a hearing in Cleveland 
refused to answer any questions. He simply 
stood mum. The Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, under a mistaken impression that 
his testimony would have been carried over 
TV, radio, etc., refused to sustain his con- 
viction for contempt. 

These cases indicate the difficulty congres- 
sional committees have had in getting facts 
in the face of absurd claims of immunity 
under the fifth amendment. Undoubtedly, 
however, it is necessary or highly desirable 
that on rare occasions committees of Con- 
gress obtain testimony from witnesses which 
the witness could legitimately refuse to give 
under the protection of the self-incrimina- 
tion provision of the Constitution. There- 
fore, Congress should have in a limited num- 
ber and type of cases the right of granting 
complete immunity in exchange for their 
testimony. 

We of the Senate Crime Committee made 
& recommendation which we felt would be 
at least a partial solution to this problem. 
It was that a committee could require the 
production of documents and the testimony 
of witnesses if immunity from prosecution 
were granted, and, in order for such a grant 
of Immunity to be tendered by a committee, 
the consent of the Attorney General of the 
United States, the chief prosecuting officer, 
would have to be obtained, 

This legislation was not enacted, although 
the Senate adopted a variation of it at this 
session of Co The variation in its 
original form provided simply that a com- 
mittee of Congress could grant immunity. 
I opposed that and filed a minority report 
against it in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I did so on the grounds that a con- 
gressional committee could very well seri- 
ously hamper the executive branch in the 
enforcement of law if it held such author- 
ity—though, perhaps, unwittingly. The At- 
torney General might very well have a per- 
fect case, which would be spoiled by a grant 
of immunity by a reckless committee chair- 
man, 

When this legislation came up on the floor 
of the Senate I offered an amendment re- 
quiring that the Attorney General agree to 
the granting of Immunity. An amendment 
substantially in this form was adopted. 
Frankly, I have some misgivings about this 
bill as passed in the Senate, I am not sure 
that it is constitutional because unless and 
until the Supreme Court holds that a grant 
of immunity by a committee is applicable to 
state prosecutions the witness will not have 
been given full immunity which is required 
by the fifth amendment. 

At any rate, an effort should be made to 
compromise the protection given with the 
necessity of getting the facts by testimony. 
The bill which passed the Senate is at least 
an honest effort for that purpose. 

I have said that some compromise is 

because the fifth amendment is 
being put to some uses which were never 
intended. None would be more vigilant 
than I, let me assure you, in protecting 
the right of a citizen against these hard- 
ships, but I am afraid that with the coach- 
ing of some members of the bar some of 
our worse criminals have been claiming 
immunity when the evidence sought would 
not be in the least incriminating to them. 

Next, let us consider rules of procedure. 
As you will note, I have thus far been dis- 
cussing this problem in the framework of 
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the legitimate alms of investigating com- 
mittees of legislative bodies. When legiti- 
mately conducted, a legislative investigating 
body is not a prosecutor and it is not a 
court. It seeks information only as a basis 
for future legislation, or to determine how 
previous legislation is working out in prac- 
tice, or in its legitimate function as a check 
upon the executive authority. 

Unfortunately, not all legislative investi- 
gating bodies act according to this pattern. 
Some are shamefully used by their chairmen 
and by some of thelr members. In such 
cases, the parent body—whether it be the 
Congress of the United States or a State leg- 
islature—should not be allowed to escape 
responsibility for the behavior of ita off- 
spring. 

Two years ago, I began sponsorship of 
legislation which I felt would be some im- 
provement over the present situation where- 
by individual members of legislative bodies 
can shatter reputations at will, either.on the 
floor, under the cloak of immunity, or in 
committees, where they enjoy subpena 
powers and immunity. 

I have reintroduced this legislation in the 
present Congress. It is now in the Senate 
Rules Committee, where I have unsuccess- 
fully tried to obtain hearings and some 
action. 

A number of other Members of the Senate 
and of the House have introduced similar 
legislation, Not long ago all of those of us 
in the Senate who have such measures 
pending got together an worked up a bill 
which has not been introduced but which 
we will jointly sponsor. It includes what 
we believed to be the best features of all 
our individual proposals. We hope that 
since we will all be united on one p: 
we will therefore be successful. 

I would like to outline the principle fes- 
tures which this new Code of Fair Procedure 
will cover: 

PROVISIONS COVERING COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS 


1. Approval of full committee required for 
appointment of subcommittees with less 
than three members. 

2. Selection of committee staff and person - 
nel subject to approval of the majority of 
committee members. 

3. Written notice must be given 16 hours 
prior to committee meeting, unless waived 
by the majority of committee. 

4. The resolution setting forth the subject 
and scope of committee hearings or Investi- 
gations must be specific and can only be 
amended by majority vote of full committee. 

5. Submission of any official committee 
report to all members 24 hours prior to its 
consideration by committee is required. 

6. Testimony taken in executive sessions 
cannot be released by members or staff with- 
out prior authorization by majority of a full 
committee. 

PROVISIONS COVERING THE RIGHTS OF WITNESSES 


1, Twenty-four hour prior notification 
must be given a witness called by committee 
outlining the subject matter on which 
witness is to be interrogated. 

2. The right to make an oral statement or 
submit a sworn statement is given to every 
witness, and the statement must be in- 
cluded in the transcript of the hearings- 

3. Release of statements or material ad- 
versely affecting an individual by a member 
of committee staff is prohibited, unless there 
has been prior or simultaneous release 
rebutal statement. 

4. Persons adversely affected by testimony 
taken in public hearings are given the right 
to: cross examine witnesses in public hear- 
ings, be represented by counsed, and sub- 
pena witnesses and documents on his behalf 
at the discretion of the committee. 

5. Persons adversely affected by the re- 
lease of testimony taken in executive sessions 
are given the same rights to cross examine, 
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etc., as if the testimony had been taken 
in public hearings. 
SUPERVISION AND ENFORCEMENT 

1. The Vice President and four other 
Members of the Senate are constituted as a 
Sroup to receive complaints and investigate 
Violations of these rules, They can advise 
the committee chairman of their findings, 
and present their findings to the Senate with 
Such recommendations for remedial action 
as they deem appropriate. 

It is not necessary for me to outline the 
Abuses which these rules seek to correct. I 
think you are familiar with them. 

One very important result of the adoption 
Of rules covering both Senate and House 
Committees is that by this method a system 
Of uniform rules will be established. Hereto- 
fore, each committee has had its own rules, 
and a witness called before the committee 
and his attorney could never be quite sure 
aise what rules the game was being played 

y. 

Thus you will see that the rules which we 
Propose to govern committees seek only to 
Guarantee basic rights. 

They would not hamper committees seek- 

to perform legitimate legislative 
functions. 

They might very well hamper those seek- 

to aggrandize their chairman, and I 
Would certainly hope they would, for it is 
this type of committee which anyone inter- 
ested in the preservation of freedoms, inter- 
ested in liberty and democracy and justice, 
ds opposed to slavery and tyranny and dic- 
tatorship, must curb. 

There are other policy decisions which 

Mgress should make and carry out that 
Would go far in helping avoid some of the 
Abuses growing out of congressional in- 
quiries. 

The first of these is that inquiries should 
be related to subject matter over which Con- 
&ress has jurisdiction, That is, they should 
be limited to legislative proposals or to check- 
ing over executive departments to ascertain 
if legislative intent is being carried out. 

Several recent inquiries have gone beyond 
any congressional proposal or subject mat- 
ter which Congress should or might deal 
With. I think the suggested inquiry by the 
Velde committee of the clergy fell into this 


The McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
10 the St. Louis Post-Dispatch published 
à very interesting and constructive edi- 
torial on the subject of Legislative Pro- 
Dosals To Amend the McCarran-Walter 
Act. Those proposals, one of which I 
introduced, are now pending before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. I hope 
that hearings will shortly be held on all 
these pending proposals. The editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch makes 
Some salient points concerning this legis- 

ation, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
Of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLD-BACK TREATMENT 

Congress so far has done nothing about the 

tration’s early appeal to revise the 


-migration quotas of any nation, 
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McCarran-Walter Act. But now 3 Republi- 
can Senators and 6 GOP Congressmen have 
revived hopes for action by introducing a re- 
vision bill, 

Lately even the administration's attitude 
on this topic has been puzzling because, after 
calling for an immigration review in his first 
state of the Union message, President Eisen- 
hower ignored the issue in his second mes- 
sage this year. 

Mr. Eisenhower sought to clear this up 
recently when reporters asked about the new 
bill. He noted his past criticism of injus- 
tices in the immigration law. But he added 
that he had been compelled to give his at- 
tention to the slow and difficult administra- 
tion of another measure entirely—the special 
refugee law. 

This act has certainly not worked out as 
the administration expected. It was signed 
in August in hopes it would admit 200,000 
refugees, but as of February only five refugees 
were reported to have been admitted. 

Meanwhile the regular immigration law 
has also been working badly. In its first 
year of operation immigration did increase 
slightly but deportations increased even 
more. The country lost more immigrants 
than it gained. 

While the United States has to guard 
against excessive immigrants, not even the 
authors of the law would contend it was sup- 
posed to eject more aliens than it brought in. 
This is a cold-back treatment in the world's 
oppressed. 

Senator LEHMAN, New York, Democrat, has 
led a fruitless effort to rewrite the McCarran 
Act. The issue has now been revived by nine 
Republicans, who include Senators SALTON- 
STALL, of Massachusetts; Ives, of New York; 
and HENDRICKSON, of New Jersey. 

Both the Lehman and Republican pro- 
posals would permit pooling of unused im- 
Under the 
McCarran Act this is not permitted. Con- 
sequently only 54 percent of the quota of 
154,657 was filled last year. 

The situation is traceable to the national- 
origins theory behind the law. Quotas for 
different nations are based on the national 
origins of the American people as of 1920. 
Just why 1920 should reflect the ideal Ameri- 
can population is anybody’s guess. But the 
theory keeps out people from southern Eu- 
rope who press to come here, while some 
northern European nations do not even use 
their quotas. 

The Republican bill would measure na- 
tional origins by the 1950 census, which is 
a little more realistic. Senator LEHMAN, 
however, would throw out the whole theory. 
He would replace it with a more rational 
policy based on the need for asylum, for 
bringing families together, for admitting 
skilled workers, and so on, 

The sponsors of these immigration pro- 
posals should get together. With bipartisan 


. support, the administration would have an 


opportunity to push its pledge for immigra- 
tion reforms in Congress. The record so far 
shows that the pledge will require some 
pushing. 


Advocacy by Bernard M. Baruch of 
Standby War Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 
Mr.KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Baruch Bids United States 
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Enact Standby War Wowers,” which is a 
summary of a very splendid adress de- 
livered by the Honorable Bernard M. 
Baruch as 1 of a series of 3 lectures 
at the College of the City of New York, 
and was published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of May 17, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Barvucw Bms UNITED STATES ENact STANDBY 
War POWERS 


Bernard M. Baruch, in the last of his series 
of three City College lectures based on his 
long experience as an adviser to Presidents, 
reiterated yesterday his cail for enactment 
on a standby basis of all the powers that 
would be needed by the Government in the 
case of another war emergency. 

These mobilization powers should not go 
into effect now, Mr. Baruch said, “but should 
be put into law so they can be invoked at 
once.” He also saw the need for more 
Weapons “in hand and in reserve,” and less 
reliance on the mere capacity to produce 
them. 

Mr. Baruch brought his lecture series to a 
close before a capacity audience at the 
branch of the City College which bears his 
name—the Bernard M. Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration, 


NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE 


He said that one of today’s most pressing 
questions was the kind of government the 
United States must have “in a world in which 
there is neither war nor peace.” As a result, 
he said, the relations between the President 
and the Congress must be defined for an 
“uneasy twilight which, while not one of 
all-out war, certainly is not a state of peace.” 
In the past, he said, almost unlimited powers 
were given to Presidents in wartime but the 
Constitution insured their “return to legis- 
lative authority when war ended.” Now, 
war and peace, and consequently wartime 
and peacetime powers overlap. 

Before television cameras in a packed lec- 
ture hall at 17 Lexington Avenue, the tall, 
whitehaired, elder statesman appeared both 
as the expert on public affairs and as the 
college's distinguished alumnus. Buell G. 
Gallagher, president of the City College, had 
introduced him simply as “Bernard M. 
Baruch, C. C. N. T., 89.“ 

“Virtually all our political and economic 
institutions and habits are conditioned to a 
sharp separation between war and peace, as 
between day and night,” Mr. Baruch said. 
But since the separation between war and 
peace is no longer clear, he warned that “if 
ever this country is attacked and destroyed, 
it will be in those ‘too little and too late’ 
months before we will have been able to 
turn our gigantic productive power from 
peace to defense.” 

PLAN TO NARROW GAP 


To narrow the gap to mobilize from peace 
to war, Mr. Baruch outlined seven adjust- 
ments: 

1. To hunt for peace and security through 
agreement, thinking through the terms on 
which “we would be willing to settle as well 
as what we will fight for“; 

2. Maintain sufficient immediate striking 
power to deter aggression; 

3. Put greater stress on weapons in hand 
and in reserve and less on mere capacity to 
produce them; 

4. Evolve, with America's allies an “overall 
global strategy for the whole Of the peace- 
making” instead of relying on piece-by-piece 
action; 

PEACEMAKING PLAN 


5. Create one overall thinking body in the 
Government to devise this strategy of peace- 
making, doing this and nothing else; 

6. Organize the Nation to see the peace- 
making through instead of indulging in de- 
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sires for lower taxes or wishful thinking 
about Soviet intentions"; 

7. Enact now all the powers that would be 
needed in case of another war emergency on 
a standby basis. 

Mr. Baruch charged that we have acted 
as if an effective foreign policy could be laid 
down by making a fine speech or by pro- 
claiming lofty aims. He said the acid test 
of any policy is the question what are we 
willing to give up to see the policy through. 

STRESSES NEED FOR FACTS 


A major thread that ran through the three 
lectures was Mr. Baruch's stress on the need 
to act on carefully studied facts. In the first 
address on the dominant yearnings of our 
time, he had held that “in the National Se- 
curity Council, the men are so busy with 
executive problems that they don't have time 
to think about them.” In his second lecture 
on making economic weather, he told stu- 
dents that “young persons starting in busi- 
ness should learn to think, to discipline your- 
Af. * 2 9 

Yesterday he reverted to this theme, point- 
ing out that modern democracy constitutes 
the first government in history which de- 
pends on the mass of its citizens being able 
to think. : 

CALLS LAISSEZ FAIRE DEAD 

Mr. Baruch called dead the idea of do- 
nothing or laissez-faire government. The 
real issue today, he said, “is whether all this 
Government intervention can be made just 
and fair.” 

Asked why he had agreed to give the lec- 
tures, Mr. Baruch said that the City College 
70 years ago had given him the opportunity 
to get some kind of education. He did not 
think a veteran home from the wars 
could do for the young soldier what only ex- 
perience can do for him; but he hoped that 
talking about some of the difficulties and 
problems he had met and experienced might 
help young people to avert defeat in the 
future. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, at the 60th 
Anniversary Celebration of the Ukrain- 
ian, National Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON, HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on last 
Sunday, May 16, I addressed the 60th 
anniversary celebration of the Ukrainian 
National Association in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on May 16, 1954. The 
Subject of my address was Liberation, 
Self-Determination, and Independence: 
Outline of a Policy for Europe and Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIBERATION, SELF-DETERMINATION, AND INDE- 
PENDENCE: OUTLINE OF A POLICY For EUROPE 
AND ASIA 
I am glad to express my welcome and to be 

welcomed to this 60th anniversary obsery- 

ance of the Ukrainian National Association. 

May I pay tribute to the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association for the efforts it has long 
been putting forth to stimulate the faith of 
Ukrainians here and abroad in freedom and 
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democracy, Iam grateful, too, for their fine 


workable immigration and citizenship legis- 
lation. 

It is good for all Americans to be re- 
minded regularly that there are many groups 
of people behind the Iron Curtain, enslaved, 
brutalized, and tyrannized, who yearn for 
the same freedoms which Americans enjoy 
almost unthinkingly. 

It is good to be reminded that almost all 
the people behind the Iron Curtain re- 
member intervals in their history, of greater 
or lesser duration, in which they were free 
and independent. 

Finally, it is good to know that there are 
many American citizens with a special and 
immediate concern for the victims of Soviet 
slavery, who will continue to raise their 
voices in behalf of their fellow men beyond 
the seas who are bound in the chains of 
Communist imperialism. 

Seldom in all history have there been 
hours of greater crisis, of graver doubts and 
more widespread confusion, than the pres- 
ent. In every quarter of the compass, in 
every region of the world, there is tension if 
not actual conflict. In southeast Asia there 
is open war. 

Vast areas of the world whose populations 
have been regarded in the past as inert 
masses of faceless people throb today with 
public fever and ferment. Once upon a 
time, in those areas, only the warlords, sul- 
tans, sheiks, or rajahs counted and had to 
be reckoned with. Today, ever increasingly, 
the people count. The people of those re- 
gions are stirring. They are moving with 
the irresistible power of massive numbers. 
They are demanding to be heard. They are 
demanding the dignity of recognition and 
the benefits of progress. 

Overlaying this violent upheaval and 
sometimes intermingled with it is the world- 
wide conflict between Communist imperial- 
ism and the forces of freedom. But some 
of the forces of freedom are unfortunately 
identified with colonialism, which remains, 
in most areas, the hated symbol of a hate- 
ful past, 

And so the confused conflict is joined: 
the forces of freedom on the one side and 
the forces of Communist imperialism on 
the other. But freedom's forces present that 
most vulnerable flank—colonialism. And on 
almost every front that flank has given way, 
threatening freedom’s forces with disaster. 

Our problem today—our urgent neces- 
sity—is to mobilize our forces for the coun- 
tercharge against communism—not under 
the banners of colonialism but of freedom. 
5 analysis pertains, of course, largely 


Europe presents a somewhat different pic- 
ture of conflict. We must look hard at that 
picture, lest we overlook its distinctive fea- 
tures. 

The Atlantic world is still the source of 
the greatest power. While we concentrate 
on Asia, we dare not forget that the first 
prize in the world struggle is Europe. We 
can survive a setback in Asia, but let the 
lights of freedom go out in Europe and all 
is lost. 

But let us not think only in terms of 
what we must save. We should also be 
thinking in terms of what we must gain. 
Our banners are inscribed with the word 
“liberty.” ‘Those banners must not only be 
prevented from retreating. They must ad- 
vance. 

It was Marshal Foch who said, “My cen- 
ter gives way; my right wing falls back; 
the situation is excellent. I shall attack,” 


I do not propose—and they are reckless 
with words who propose—liberation of the 
enslaved peoples of Europe by military force. 
This kind of liberation is the liberation of 
total destruction. To speak of it, or to 
infer it, as certain high officials of our Goy- 
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ernment did during the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1952 and thereafter, is to show & 
lack of both understanding and responsi- 
bility. 

Military force on a large scale—or total 
war—has become unthinkable. It would be 
mankind's final cataclysm. That is not the 
path of faith, but the path of fear. Only 
men possessed by fear—unreasoning, desper- 
ate, and insane fear—could possibly contem- 
plate a general world war under the present 
circumstances. 

We must, of course, assume that there are 
such men in the Kremlin, and we must be 
prepared for even this total catastrophe, pre- 
pare to control it as best we can, and to face 
it as bravely as we can. 

We must be prepared, too, to retaliate— 
to retaliate with overwhelming and destruc- 
tive force, if that unhappily becomes neces- 
sary as a last resort. 

But retaliation must not be regarded as 
a policy. We must not regard our ability to 
retaliate with atomic bombs as a substitute 
for a balanced military force. The power of 
retaliation must not be merchandised to the 
American public as the total basis of our 
security. No; the recent effort to sell that 
slogan to the American people was a total 
fraud. The power of retaliation is, indeed, 
a partial guaranty against a general war, and 
a last-resort weapon in case such a war is 
forced upon us. But it is no more than that. 

As I said a moment ago, military force 
itself is not the real answer to the challenge 
that confronts us. If we depend upon it 
exclusively, we are in for a tragic disillusion- 
ment. 

Liberation, in the European sense, cannot 
be accomplished by atom or hydrogen bombs. 
Liberation, in the European sense, must be 
achieved not by general war, but by general 
peace. 

In this age, peace and not war is the truest 
ally of freedom. If we can establish a last- 
ing peace, we will advance the cause of free- 
dom. Tyranny cannot endure in a peaceful 
modern world. The ‘chains of slavery will 
snap and break like chains of straw, once 
they are exposed to the irresistible strains 
of peace. 

The Ukrainian people, I know, have expe- 
rienced through their history many long 
nights of oppression and tyranny. They have 
felt for as many centuries as any other people 
on earth the racking pain of slavery. 

But through the long years there have 
flashed across the Ukrainian &ky brilliant 
meteors of freedom which have illumined 
and inspired the hearts of the Ukrainian 
people. The names of Kostomaroy and 
Schevchenko are only two of those on the 
roll of Ukrainian heroes in the cause of 
liberty. 

The brief period of the independent exist- 
ence of the Ukrainian Republic is certainly 
to be recalled as an earnest of what may 
come again in the future. 

Those of us here assembled of Ukrainian 
origin or descent, or of any origin or descent, 
have the deepest sympathy with the people 
of the Ukraine in their present state of sub- 
jugation. We share their yearning for the 
dignity of freedom and the richness of 
liberty. 

It was a great President of the United 
States, one of the greatest of all time, Wood- 
row Wilson, who defined the concept which 
we call the right of self-determination. 

Every people, Woodrow Wilson said in 1917, 
has that right. That right, of course, is not 
unconditional. It is not the right of any 
people or any nation to do what it pleases, 
regardless of its neighbors and the peace and 
security of the world. 

Nationalism within the framework of in- 
ternational cooperation is a noble concept. 
But nationalism in an isolationist frame- 
work is a dangerous, a fatal concept. Na- 
tionalism for the sake of the dignity of free- 
dom is an ideal to be recognized. But ram- 
pant nationalism for its own sake can be a 
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mad dog, threatening the health, the peace, 
and the security of the world. 

Year by year, and even day by day, the 
World grows smaller and more interdepend- 
ent. The earth is swiftly becoming one large 
Neighborhood. A conflict in far-off Indo- 

a, raging around cities whose very names 
Were unknown to most of us a few weeks ago, 
is now of immediate concern to all of us, 
Our defense frontier is no longer at the 
Water's edge, at the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
but rather at Hanol, and Haiphong, and 
Saigon. 

In September 1940, less than 14 years ago, 
Japanese forces entered Indochina and Japan 
seized that rich territory. The American 
People took only a vague interest in this 
event, although, in fact, it paved the way 
for the attack on-Pearl Harbor on Decem- 

7, 2 months later. 

And when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Wisely remarked in 1940 that our eastern 
“efense frontier was, in fact, on the Rhine 
River, he was violently denounced here at 

e as irresponsible and impractical. 

Today we recognize that what happens 
not only on the Rhine and the Elbe but on 
the Vistula, even on the Don and the Volga, 
in the east, and on the Mekong and the 
Yangtze in the west, is of immediate con- 
dern to the United States. 

Yes, the world is one neighborhood. The 
Jet Plane has helped make it so. The 
hydrogen bomb has helped drive the lesson 

And in a neighborhood, the neighbors 
must act together to prevent plague, to 
Put out a fire, to control gangsters. The 

hbors must act together so that all may 
enjoy security, One neighbor, however rich 
and powerful, cannot, by himself, enforce 
Security for all. One neighbor, without the 
uli consent and cooperation of the others, 
Cannot presume to be the policeman and the 

of the neighborhood. Nor can he 
dictate regulations or standards of conduct. 

Yet sometimes it has seemed that our 

vernment has been laboring under this 

mception. Sometimes the leaders of 
administration, in their conduct of our 
World policy, have seemed to wish to play 

Kind of unilaterial, domineering role. 
We cannot succeed that way. We cannot 
Win either a cold war or a hot war in that 

er. We must find a way—a formula 
&cceptable to the majority of our neighbors, 
© must reach firm agreements with them, 
On the basis of our common interests. of 
their interests as well as our own—or we will 
Tail, dismally and tragically. 
1 This is the basic answer to the situation 
n Indochina, as it is to the situation in 
The united will of all the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, united under the 
anners of freedom, can save southeast Asia. 

The united will of all the freedom-loving 
Peoples of the world can also liberate the 
enslaved peoples of the Ukraine, of Rumania, 

ulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
und all the rest. 

But this cannot be achieved by shallow 
Slogans. It cannot be achieved by reckless 

designed to win not freedom for the 
®nslaved abroad but elections for the party 

Power at home. 

It can be achieved only by solemn resolve 
and dedicated consecration. It can be 
achieved only by long and patient labors in 

© vineyards of free-world unity, by ex- 
Panding the horizons of freedom wherever 

d whenever possible. 

Freedom is like mercury. It can be dis- 
Persed. But let it flow together, and build 
Up the pressure behind it, and it will shat- 
i the thickest wall. There is no curtain, 
whether of iron or steel, which can perma- 
weed prevent the infiltration of freedom, 

penetrating qualities are far greater 
than those of any other doctrine ever known. 

But, of course, the advocates of freedom 

ust demonstrate a sincere faith in the 
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exercise of freedom. They must practice 
what they preach. Those who trample upon 
the banners of freedom in their own land 
cannot carry those banners abroad. 

The fact is that the outside world has been 
but poorly impressed in recent months with 
our sincerity as a leader of the forces of 
freedom, 

We cannot gain support for the struggle 
against Communist imperialism if we give 
comfort or support to colonial imperialism. 

We cannot ask the colored peoples of Asia 
to support our leadership in world affairs, if 
we, in our immigration and other laws, 
openly discriminate against colored peoples 
from Asia. 

We cannot ask the world to recognize us 
as the champion of freedom if we, in our 
country, show an abject fear of freedom, and 
permit congressional demagogues to ride 
rough-shod over all individual rights and 
decencies, 

We cannot ask our allies to refrain from 
compromise with the enemies of freedom 
abroad if our own administration makes 
shameful compromises with the enemies of 
freedom here at home. 

We must take a bold stand—our Govern- 
ment must take a bold and forthright 
stand—in favor of freedom and the rights 
and dignity of freedom—for every American, 
and for all men eyerywhere—not only for 
those under Communist domination, but 
also for those under colonial domination— 
not only for those oppressed by our enemies, 
but also for those denied their freedom by 
our friends. 

We must stand for self-determination for 
all peoples—self-determination within the 
framework of a free and cooperative com- 
munity of nations. 

The enslaved peoples of Europe must be 
liberated not by destruction, but by con- 
struction—by the construction of a free 
world order which will rend and destroy the 
Iron Curtain by the sheer power of the force 
of freedom. 

As Supreme Court Justice William 0. 
Douglas said only á few days ago: “We must 
resume our historic revolutionary role. We 
have been preoccupied with military bases. 
We must begin to seek bases in the hearts of 
men of all races.” 

This is our historic mission. This we can 
do. To this task we must bend all our 
energies. Our military power is limited by 
our physical capacities. But our ideological 
power is unlimited. It has no horizon save 
the horizons of the human spirit, itself. 

Animated by these purposes, and dedicated 
to these ends, we will, under God, surely 
prevail. 


The Judaists and Mr. Byroade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to clarify the atmosphere and eliminate 
some of the confusion which some people 
try to inject with respect to the rela- 
tionship of the American Jews to the 
State of Israel I direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 10, 1954, issue 
of Congress Weekly, official publication 
of the American Jewish Congress: 

Tue Jup ars AND Mr. BYROADE 

Tt is a bit shocking, but not wholly sur- 

prising, that the recent conference of the 
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Judaist sect, known as the American Council 
for Judaism, should have been the occasion 
for making publicly known the affinity that 
exists between Israel's Arab enemies and 
their Judaist counterparts. Thus it was not 
inconsistent for the conference to publicize 
the greetings it solicited and received from 
the diplomatic representatives of Egypt and 
Lebanon, who bestowed their blessings upon 
the Judaists for the high aims of their anti- 

Israel activities. The Jewish community 

will be further reassured to know that the 

Arab dignitaries also gave their endorsement 

to the brand of Judaism espoused by the. 
council. 2 

But what is both shocking as well as sur- 
prising is that an official spokesman of the 
American Government should have chosen 
the platform of the Judaists to make a pro- 
nouncement of American policy on Israel and 
the Middle East. By his appearance at the 
conference, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
Henry A. Byroade, gave color to the boast of 
the council's president, Lessing Rosenwald, 
that the policy of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration with regard to the Middle East puts 
the council's principles into practice. Surely 
this is not what Mr. Byroade intended, but 
the impression will be given nonetheless that 
by choosing to speak from the anti-Israel 
and anti-Zionist platform of the council he 
identified himself at least partly with its 
views. 

And some of the things Mr. Byroade said 
on this occasion, as in his Dayton speech on 
April 9, come close to parallelling the Arab 
thesis. Thus he dilated on the Arab charge 
of Israel's alleged expansionist ambitions: 
“The Arabs,” he said, “know the capacity of 
the territory of Israel is limited; they see 
only one result—future attempt at terri- 
torial expansion.” He therefore advises Is< 
rael to correct its stand calling for greatly 
expanded immigration of Jews ftom other 
countries. Such a move, Mr. Byroade pre- 
sumably believes, would allay the Arabs’ fear 
of Israel's expansionism and make them 
more amenable to recognizing the fact of 
Israel's present existence. 

Clearly, however, the idea of an arbitrary 
limitation upon Jewish immigration cannot 
possibly be accepted by Israel. The Jewish 
State came into being largely as a result of a 
successful struggle against the attempt to 
impose such a limitation from the outside, 
Israel's policy of keeping its doors open to 
any Jew needing or desiring a home is basic 
to its existence and it gave legal recognition 
to this cardinal principle in the very first of 
the constitutional laws enacted by its parlia- 
ment, Even if there is presently no real 
prospect of mass immigration from the areas 
where large Jewish populations now live, 
Israel cannot abandon its open-door policy 
without betraying the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the state was founded, 
Mr. Byroade's seeming acceptance of the 
Arab claim that potential Jewish immigra- 
tion to Israel is indicative of Israel's ag- 
gressive intentions and its expansionism 
can only serve to strengthen the Arabs in 
their intransigent opposition to peace. 

Mr. Byroade apparently sought to enlarge 
upon the advice he gave in his earller speech 
at Dayton, on the relations between world 
Jewry and Israel, by telling the Council that 
“there is no divergence between our Govern- 
ment and American citizens of the Jewish 
faith who are interested in the development 
and welfare of the Jews in Israel.“ We never 
had any doubt that our Government which 
has contributed so much to the economic de- 
velopment of Israel, regards with favor simi- 
lar efforts on the part of its Jewish citizens. 
But Mr. Byroade, in his Dayton speech, had 
undertaken to particularize upon the mutual 
interest of Israel and world Jewry by sug- 
gesting that Israel cease to regard itself “as 
a headquarters—or nucleus so to speak—of 
worldwide groupings of peoples of a partic- 
ular religious faith who must have special 
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rights within and obligations to the Israell 
State.” 

Mr. Byroade had gone far afield when he 
undertook to advise Jewlsh communities on 
their relations to Israel. As Dr. Nahum 
Goldmann said in a recent address at the 
dinner of the American Jewish Congress on 
behalf of the United Jewish Appeal: This 
intra-mural Jewish issue is certainly not a 
legitimate concern of American foreign 
policy, within the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of State.” In this regard, Dr. 
Goldmann said, Mr. Byroade has apparently 
accepted the theories and concepts of the 
American Council of Judaism, 

Dr. Goldmann said further: 

“The relationship between the Jewish peo- 
ple and the State of Israel is rooted in the 
most basic concepts of Jewish history, Jew- 
ish religion and metaphysics, These are 
not problems for diplomats and must not 
become enmeshed in tactical considerations 
of foreign policy, To assume that the Jew- 
ish people can or would sever its unique, 
historic ties with, and its deep responsibil- 
ity for, the future and destiny of Israel is 
to misunderstand, not only the meaning of 
Zionism, but the raison d'etre of Israel and 
the profoundest lessons of Jewish history. 

“The State of Israel was not created for 
the sole purpose of providing political sov- 
ereignty for 1½ or 2 million Jews. Israel 
was created to put an end to the global 
homelessness of the Jewish people, to secure 
the survival of this most threatened of all 
peoples, whose very continuity in history 
was undermined by the destruction of the 
great strongholds of Jewish life and civiliza- 
tion in Europe. If Israel cannot be the 
moral center of the Jewish people, a source 
of spiritual inspiration for Jewish commu- 
nities the world over, then this tremendous 
historic effort to establish the State of Israel 
is wholly without purpose. To order away 
this relationship is to insist that Israel 
must be a small satellite of the Arab world 
and to deny the Jewish communities the 
greatest source of their spiritual revival.” 

We believe Dr. Goldmann has pointed up 
the essence of the relationship between 
world Jewry and Israel. We are certain that 
the moral and spiritual relationship be- 
tween them will survive both Mr. Byroade's 
attempt to define it out of existence and the 
Judaists’ efforts to destroy it. 


The Communist Challenge Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from Villanova 
Alumnus, published in the interest of 
Villanova Alumni Association by Villan- 
ova University. 

Rev. Charles J. McFadden, OSA, 
Ph. D., is the author of the book, the 
Philosophy of Communism, about which 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Ph. D., said: 

From now on there will be no excuse for 
anyone, not even Communists, for not know- 
ing communism, as there will be no excuse 
for a reasonable being for being a Commu- 
nist. For Dr. McFadden has made it syn- 
onymous with the antirational. 

In no single work is there marshaled such 
an array of devastating arguments against 
the commuunistic position as in this book. 
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One cannot understand the system of com- 
munism without understanding its basic 
philosophy, such as is outlined in this book, 
which is without a doubt the best treatment 
of the philosophy of communism in any 
language. 

No one has adequately touched on the 
philosophy of communism with an equal 
thoroughness until this work appeared. 


Father McFadden is a professor of 
philosophy at Villanova University. 
The article follows: 
THe COMMUNIST CHALLENGE TODAY 
(Rev. Charles J. McFadden, OSA, Ph, D.) 
The purpose of this article is to present an 
analysis of some of the problems which con- 
front us in meeting the present challenge of 
,communism. I have said “some of the prob- 
lems” because in this article we shall treat 
only three of the many which currently beset 
us. Some of these many difficulties pertain 
to the handling of the Communist threat on 
the international level; others are specifically 
related to the national scene alone. Some of 
the problems are theoretical in character and 
have their roots in the psychology and philos- 
ophy of the American mind; others are 
practical in nature and necessitate a prudent 
Judgment as to the best way to handle a 
difficult situation. At a later date we may 
have the pleasure and opportunity to analyze 
more of these difficulties. At this time, 
however, we shall limit our remarks to a 
consideration of the fifth amendment to our 
Constitution, the loyalty oath, and the pro- 
posed outlawing of the Communist Party in 
the United States. 
THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 


Those who are most familiar with com- 
munism know well that one of its favorite 
techniques is to use democracy to destroy 
democracy. Actually, communism looks 
upon any form of democracy as a weak and 
inept form of government—and, with a mix- 
ture of ridicule and delight, proves the point 
to its followers by carrying on its subversive 
program under the protection of our Con- 
stitution, 

The manner in which the fifth amendment 
to our Constitution is being flaunted by the 
Communists is a typical example of this pro- 
cedure, Thus, Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, 
who was for years head of a Soviet espionage 
ring in this country, refused 250 times at 
1 hearing to answer questions directed to 
him. Another Soviet agent of the same espi- 
onage group, Irving Kaplan, invoked the 
privilege of the fifth amendment 244 times 
at 1 hearing before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, 

In the face of this situation, it becomes 
necessary for us to review the nature and 
purpose of this amendment. According to 
constitutional lawyers, the only portion of 
the amendment which has any bearing on 
the conduct of witnesses reads as follows: 
“No person shall be compelled in any crimi- 
nal case to be a witness against himself.” 
This provision is unlike the rights of free 
speech and habeas corpus which are guaran- 
teed by the first 10 amendments to our Con- 
stitution. This immunity from testifying 
against oneself is not one of the ancient 
civil rights of man; it is not to be found in 
the basic charters of Anglo-Saxon legal tra- 
dition; nor does it constitute any portion of 
the Magna Carta or the English Bill of 
Rights. Rather, this privilege became a part 
of our legal tradition when our sense of jus- 
tice rebelled at some of the crudity and ruth- 
lessness of earlier days. In past ages, as we 
will recall from our history, it was not un- 
common to subject a man to extreme physi- 
cal torture, extract a confession from him (as 
is the practice in Communist countries to- 
day), and then convict him on the sole basis 
of his supposed confession of guilt. In re- 
cent years, however, the interpretation of 
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this privilege has been broadened by ouf 
courts so that it now applies also to testi- 
mony before the various legislative and in- 
vestigating committees, even though these 
are not courts and have no powers 
conviction, 

It has thus become a principle of our 
legal procedure that we may not insist upon 
a man (whether before a court with powers 
of conviction or before a governmental com- 
mittee with no powers of conviction) offer- 
ing any testimony which might tend to in- 
criminate himself. Moreover, when testi- 
mony is freely given by a man against him- 
self before a governmental committee lack- 
ing powers of conviction, such testimony 
may not be used as evidence against him 
in a later criminal proceeding. 

The foundation in justice for this amend- 
ment and the nobility of the ideals involved 
are certainly evident. But the abuses t9 
which the Communists have subjected this 
amendment are equally clear. 

First, the only legally accepted ground for 
a witness's refusal to answer is that his reply 
would tend to incriminate himself. No other 
grounds for its use are recognized by our 
law. Hence, recourse to the fifth amend- 
ment is implicitly an acknowledgment 
guilt. And—while it is clear that we may 
not use this implied admission of guilt for 
criminally prosecuting the man—it should 
be equally clear that it would necessitate the 
removal of the man from any position in- 
volving the common welfare of our Nation. 

This implication of guilt was aptly ana- 
lyzed by the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts when it remarked: 

“Instant impulse, spontaneous anxiety 
and deep yearning to repel charges im- 
pugning his honor would be expected from 
an innocent man. Refusal to testify in his 
own behalf under such circumstances 15 
conduct In the nature of an admission. It 
is evidence against him. This principle of 
law has long been established, Culpability 
alone seals lips.” 

Similarly, in 1952, when a number of 
United Nations employees invoked the fifth 
amendment before the Internal Security 
Committee, a panel of renowned interna- 
tional legal experts insisted that refusal to 
testify was justification for dismissal. In 
their words: “The exercise of this privilege 
creates so strong a suspicion of guilt that 
the fact of its exercise must be withheld 
from the jury in a criminal trial.” In otber 
words, if a man invokes the fifth amend- 
ment before a committee which has no pow“ 
ers of prosecution, the fact that he has done 
so must be withheld from a jury in any later 
criminal prosecution. The reason is evi- 
dent: his implicit admission of guilt is 8? 
obvious that the latter jury could not pos- 
sibly formulate its verdict in an impartial 
manner. We shall also mention this matter 
in our consideration of the loyalty oath. 
Hence, suffice to say here, that recourse 
the fifth amendment should automatically 
result in a man's dismissal from any position 
in the Government, defense industry, edu- 
cation, or labor organization which is vitally 
associated with the common good of our peo“ 
ple. If a man freely chooses not to refute 
the evidence which labels him a traitor to 
his Nation, the cholce is his own. But if he 
does refuse, there Is certainly no reason un“ 
der the sun why he should be allowed to con- 
tinue in his key position. In fact, since 
proper authority has a strict moral obli- 
gation to safeguard the common good, it 
would be bound in conscience to remove the 
man from his post. 

Second, the fifth amendment does not eon“ 
fer upon a witness the right to refuse to 
testify against other persons. The privilege 
revolves only around evidence which woul 
be self-incriminatory. Hence, there is no 
legal title whatever to withhold evidence In“ 
criminating other persons nor evidence rela- 
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tive to any activities which fall within the 
Proper scope of the committee or court in 
Question. It is the definite duty of the 
Citizen to ald proper authority, when called 
Upon, to uphold law and order, protect his 
Nation, and eradicate crime from society. 
To contend that the ordinary citizen could 
Tefuse to testify against criminals when 
called upon to do so by the State would re- 
zult in the complete collapse of jaw en- 
forcement. 

We might conclude these reflections by 
Temarking that if a Supreme Court decision 
On the interpretation and scope of this 
&mendment is required to protect our Nation, 

it be made quickly. Neither the Con- 
*titution nor the fifth amendment needs to 
be changed. But—if perchance the precise 
Wording of the latter needs to be altered 
to safeguard our Nation—the step should 
be taken without delay. A short time ago, 
& I stood in the Jefferson Memorial in our 
Nation's Capital, I reflected that Thomas 
€ferson would have been the first to sug- 
Best the need of such a procedure. Carved 
into the stone walls of the monument I read 
these words of his: 

“Iam not an advocate for frequent changes 
in laws and Constitutions. But laws and 
institutions must go hand in hand with the 
Progress of the human mind. As that be- 
Comes more developed, more enlightened, 
as new discoveries are made, new truths dis- 
Covered and manners and opinions change, 
With the change of circumstances, institu- 
tions must advance also to keep pace with 
the times. We might as well require a man 
to wear still the coat which fitted him when 
& boy as civilized society to remain ever un- 
se the regimen of their barbarous ances- 

s.” 

THE LOYALTY OATH 


During the past few years there has been 
an efort made to eliminate persons who are 
Gangerous security risks to our Nation 
through the medium of the so-called loyalty 
Cath. Persons employed in various Govern- 
Mental agencies, defense plants, and educa- 
tional systems have been compelled to take 
zuch an oath in order to retain their posi- 
tions. The precise nature of the oath is not 
identical in all instances; all forms require 
the person to testify that he is not currently 
& member of the Communist Party; some 
forms also require testimony to the effect 
that the person never was a member of the 
Communist Party. 

While there is surely some aid derived 
from the loyalty oath procedure, we should 
&ppreciate its limited value in combating 
Communism. We must be realistic enough 
to understand that, in the case of the Com- 
Munist, we are dealing with a confirmed 
atheist. Factually, therefore, we must evalu- 
ate the loyalty oath from both a moral and 
& practical viewpoint. 

From the moral point of view, the loyalty 
Oath means absolutely nothing to the Com- 
Munist, It is, in his mind, a naive capital- 
istic farce. Imagine, says the Communist to 
himself, how childish democracies are when 
they believe that we would tell them that we 
intend to betray the Nation in our specific 
Positions in government or industry. 

The American mind has never quite 
frasped the Communist norm of morality: 
Whatever fosters the progress of communism 
4s good; whatever delays or impedes com- 
Munism is bad. If the truth will serve the 
Purposes of communism today, it is good to 
tell the truth; if lying will serve the ends of 
Communism tomorrow, it will be good and 
Compulsory to lie. How naive we are to sit 
down and to formulate a treaty or agreement 
at Yalta, Potsdam, or Korea—under the im- 
Pression that the Communist intends to keep 
his word. He has already warned us in his 
basic philosophy that he will lie and deceive 
Us at the conference table if it will hasten the 
Communist overthrow of our Government. 
He has already warned us in his basic 
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philosophy that he will Hve up to whatever 
agreements are made only so long as they 
serve his subversive program. For these 
same reasons, a loyalty oath from a Com- 
munist has no moral value whatsoever—it 
isn't worth the time it takes him to sign it. 

Recent investigations have made it very 
clear that numberless dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists have taken loyalty oaths. When 
the oath merely requires them to state that 
they are not currently members of the Com- 
munist Party, they simply resign from the 
party the day before they are scheduled to 
take the oath. Their resignation is, of course, 
in name only—but it serves their purposes. 
When later questioned in court or before an 
investigating committee, they are able to 
say that they were not a member of the Com- 
munist Party when they took the oath. Thus, 
by their fake resignation, they safeguard 
themselves from any charge of perjury which 
could otherwise be made against them. 
Characteristically, we might add, these peo- 
ple immediately have recourse to the fifth 
amendment when asked if, previous to the 
time at which they took the loyalty oath, 
they were ever members of the Communist 
Party. 

From & practical point of view, the loy- 
alty oath possesses certain limited advan- 
tages. It makes it possible to imprison the 
Communist for perjury whenever we are able 
to prove that he was actually a member of 
the party at the time the oath was taken. 
In those forms of the oath which require 
testimony that the person was never a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, the possibilities 
for conviction on perjury are, of course, still 
more extensive. 

It has sometimes been remarked that there 
should be some provision in our procedures 
which would allow for reform in a man's life. 
Often through ignorance, sometimes through 
malice, men were members of the Commu- 
nist Party, subversive groups, and front or- 
ganizations in their earlier years. This sit- 
uation was especially prevalent in the 1930's. 
In their more mature life they have seen 
their error. Should we now hold the mis- 
take of 20 years ago against a man and de- 
prive him of a good position today because 
of his earlier lapse? The question is a good 
one and merits an answer. 

It is certainly praiseworthy for a man to 
abandon the errors of his earlier years. Sure- 
ly we would not hold his remote mistakes 
against him. But, in general, we should defi- 
nitely never allow him to hold a position 
vital to our national security. Let him do 
his reforming in some sphere of our vast 
society which does not directly involve the 
common good. We would not think it wise 
for a reformed alcoholic to become a bar- 
tender, nor for a reformed dope addict to 
run a pharmacy. These analogies may not 
be perfect—analogies never are. Our point, 
however, is simply this: no matter how hap- 
py we may be over the man's reform or how 
confident we are that it has truly taken 
place, we see no reason for placing him in a 
position involving national security. We 
must remember that men do have relapses; 
former associations often hold strong pow- 
ers over them; blackmail about an indi- 
vidual’s past Is a weapon Communists use 
to force one who has abandoned their ranks 
to secure information for them; and a dyed- 
in-the-wool Communist will fake reform just 
to get into a vital key position. 

In the extremely exceptional instance 
wherein the reformed Communist is capable 
of making a unique and valuable contribu- 
tion to our national security I would seri- 
ously consider using his talents. If a search- 
ing investigation proves the long-standing 
character of his reform, let him make his 
contribution under a constant surveillance 
of his activities and associations. 

These reflections on the loyalty oath may 
be summarized in a few sentences. From a 
moral point of view, the oath has no value 
coming from a Communist—never be so 
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naive as to believe that the Communist will 
tell the truth, From the practical point of 
view, the value of the procedure is restricted 
to whatever value it may have as a medium 
for imprisoning Communists on a perjury 
charge after we have succeeded in proving 
that they have lied under oath. 
OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

Another of the Issues currently attracting 
much attention is the proposal to make 
membership in the Communist Party a crim- 
inal offense. In fact, 11 bills to outlaw the 
United States Communist Party have been 
introduced at this session of Congress, and 
sa House Judiciary Subcommittee is now con- 
sidering them. (On April 15, 1954, the State 
of Texas passed a law attaching 20 years im- 
prisonment and 620,000 fine to membership 
in the Communist Party.) 

It should appear evident that the adoption 
of such a law would do an injustice to no 
one. We know that the Communist plans 
and participates in efforts to bring about 
the violent overthrow of our Government. 
In its place he is determined to substitute 
an atheistic and tyrannical dictatorship 
which would deprive our people of their 
basic natural rights. Surely such activities 
constitute a grave crime against our citi- 
zens, against our Government, and against 
the common good. 

In spite of these facts, however, I would 
seriously question the prudence of making 
membership in the Communist Party a crim- 
inal offense. Two reasons underlie my atti- 
tude on this matter. 

The first of these reasons is a practical one, 
which questions the effectiveness of such a 
law, The second is a psychological one, 
which makes me believe that such a law may 
actually tend to strengthen communism, 

(Parenthetically, I cannot help reflecting 
that the most damaging Communist per- 
sonalities and activities have always been 
underground. And we have always had to 
depend principally on the excellent work of 
the FBI to ferret out these subversive indi- 
viduals. Be that as it may, however, I would 
place a very high value on any recommenda- 
tion which the FBI and the Department of 
Justice would make along these lines. Their 
practical experience in combatting this men- 
ace is unsurpassed and their counsel should 
be followed.) 

The last time that J. Edgar Hoover, Chief 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, ex- 
pressed an opinion on this proposal, he ad- 
vised against it, stating that it would make 
the Communists harder to identify and to 
supervise. Similarly, Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell made it clear in talks on April 
9 and 12, 1954, that the Department of 
Justice does not desire a law outlawing the 
Communist Party. He noted that such a 
step would force the Communist Party under- 
ground and would “increase the already 
difficult investigatory job of the FBI.“ In 
addition, he noted that there are constitu- 
tional doubts about the legality of such legis- 
lation, that it would take several years be- 
fore the courts could complete rulings on 
the constitutional aspects of such a law, and 
that it would be a tremendous task to prose- 
cute the Nation's estimated 25,000 members. 

On the other hand, the Attorney General 
emphasized that a definite five-point pro- 
gram was required at this time. These five 
recommendations are so worthwhile that 
they merit mention at this time: 

“1. A law should be enacted which would 
allow an employer to dismisss from a de- 
Jense plant during a national emergency, 
any person whose record shows that he is 
likely to engage in sabotage or espionage. 

“2. A law should be enacted to eliminate 
Communist control of any industrial organi- 
zation or labor union in vital sections of the 
country's economy. Already proposed legis- 
lation would prohibit any employee from 
paying dues or contributing goods or serv- 
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ices to an organization found to be domi- 
nated by Communist leaders. 

“3. A law should be enacted which would 
allow (but not compel) the Government to 
grant immunity from prosecution to persons 
who otherwise would plead the protection of 
the fifth amendment. 

“4. A law should be enacted authorizing 
wiretapping evidence in cases involving trea- 
son, sabotage, or esplonage. 

“5. Other laws should be enacted which 
would impose the death penalty for peace- 
time espionage, deprivation of citizenship for 
any person found gullty of advocating the 
violent overthrow of our Government, and 
the extension of the statute of limitations in 
esplonage cases.” 

If these proposals were enacted into law, 
the FBI and the other investigating agencies 
of the Government would have new and con-- 
stitutional weapons to destroy by legal, or- 
derly processes, the Communist Party in the 
United States. Such legal weapons would 
enable the Government to imprison everyone 
who held a key position in the Communist 
Party program and this would constitute a 
heavy blow at the top organization and op- 
eration of the party in the United States. 
In fact, even under our Inadequate existing 
laws, 105 of the principal leaders of the Com- 
munist Party in this country have been in- 
dicted and of these, 67 have been convicted 
of conspiring to overthow this Government 
by force and violence. In 1953 and so fer in 
1954, 36 active Communist leaders have been 
convicted and sent to jail. And, at the mo- 
ment (May 1954) trials are underway in- 
volving 5 Communist leaders in St. Louis, 9 
in Philadelphia, and 11 in Cleveland. 

Still another important legal weapon will 
be provided if the courts sustain the findings 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board 
that the Communist Party in this country 
is under the contro! of a foreign power and 
pledged to the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. This case will be 
argued on appeal by the Justice Department 
during this month (May 1954). It this ver- 
dict is upheld it will make possible the en- 
forcement for the first time of an important 
provision of the Internal Security Act which 
requires all organizations fronting for sub- 
versive groups, as well as the Communist 
Party itself, to register with the Justice 
Department and to disclose officers, member- 
ship, activities, and finances. 

These indirect methods of smothering the 
Communist conspiracy appeal much more 
strongly to me than the direct measure of 
making membership in the party a criminal 
offense. 

Finally, a psychological reason makes rae 
regard it imprudent to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party—and this is the reason upon 
which I place the greater emphasis. Ideas 
cannot be destroyed by force. In fact, when- 
ever coercive measures are adopted to crush 
an ideology, such measures seem only to 
serve the opposite purpose of intensifying a 
person’s determination to hold the idea. 
More parents than we could ever calculate 
have driven their son or daughter into mar- 
riage with a particular person by their stern 
orders to give up all relationship with the 
questionable party. The periodic violence 
and cruelty of the English has surely served 
to enkindle the antagonism felt for them 
by the Irish. And—whlile we acknowledge 
the vital role of the gift of faith and the 
Strengthening influence of divine grace— 
we cannot help feeling that the persecutions 
of the early Roman emperors served only to 
strengthen Christianity. Under the impact 
of coercion, the weak members of a move- 
ment will give up their ideas and drop by 
the wayside, But the ardent followers will 
be doubly determined to carry on and will 
steel themselves to any sacrifices to keep 
alive their cause, 


For these latter reasons, I fear that direct 
legal efforts to outlaw communism might 
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serve only the purpose of making the dyed- 
in-the-wool Communist more determined 
than ever. Ideas must be met with ideas, 
and error in the final analysis will succumb 
only to truth. These psychological truths 
should be seriously considered before we 
adopt any legal measures to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party in our country. 


Scope of Congressional Investigalory 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18,1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times en- 
titled “Scope of Congress Examined— 
Regulatory, Investigatory Rights of Leg- 
islative Branch Upheld,” written by 
Watson Washburn and published in the 
New York Times of May 14, 1954. 

Mr. Watson Washburn is a graduate 
of Harvard University; a member of the 
New York State Bar Association and of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York; a member of the firm of 
Perkins, Malone, & Washburn since 1920; 
formerly a captain in the field artillery 
of the United States Army; and a mem- 
ber of the United States Davis Cup Team 
of 1920-21, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Score or CONGRESS EXAMINED—REGULATORY, 

InvesticaTory . RIGHTS or LEGISLATIVE 


To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

So many comments have recently been 
published by pseudo-historians to the effect 
that Senator McCartuy’s investigation of the 
Army was in some way a violation of the 
letter or the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States that the following his- 
torical data may be of interest. 

In the first place, the Constitution of the 
United States (drafted under the supervision 
of George Washington) specifically provides 
as follows (art. 1, sec. 6): 

“The Congress shall have power * * to 
make rules for the Government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces.“ 

Early in the Civil War Congress appointed 
a joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, which is thus described by Nicolay and 
Hay in their official biography of Abraham 
Lincoln; 

“This committee, known as the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, was for 4 years 
one of the most important agancies in the 
country. It assumed, and was sustained by 
Congress in assuming, a great range of pre- 
rogative. It became a stern and zealous 
censor of both the Army and the Govern- 
ment; it called soldiers and statesmen before 
it. and questioned them like refractory 
schoolboys. It claimed to speak for the 
loyal people of the United States, and this 
claim generally met with the sympathy and 
Support of a majority of the people's repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled. It was 
often hasty and unjust in its Judgments, 
but always earnest, patriotic and honest; it 
was assailed with furious denunciation and 
defended with headlong and indiscriminat- 
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ing eulogy; and on the whole it must be 
said to have merited more praise 
blame.” 

Nicolay and Hay were not particularly 
sympathetic with the personnel of the com- 
mittee; hence their qualified commenda- 
tion is the more impressive. 

Neither of our greatest Presidents, who 
went through the most terrible war crises 
in our history, protested against the right 
of Congress respectively to make rules for 
the Armed Forces and to question even com- 
manding generals of the Army in the midst 
of a grent civil war. But it was left for 
President Truman in 1948 to issue the 
blanket directive which purported with one 
stroke of the pen to close the congressional 
investigators all information whatever re- 
garding the loyalty of Government em- 
ployees. 

This unparalleled defiance of the legis- 
lative branch of our Government was the 
more daring because in the preceding 15 
years disloyalty in the executive branch had 
flourished to such an extent that great de- 
partments, such as State, Treasury, Agri- 
culture, Commerce and the National Labor 
Relations Board, had been not only heavily 
infiltrated but In some cases, incredible as 
it may seem, effectively controlled by Com- 
munist conspirators. 

President Eisenhower must utilimately de- 
termine whether he will follow the course o 
conduct toward Congress of Lincoln or of 
Truman in this grave crisis. 

WATSON WASHBURN. 

New Yorn, May 11, 1954. 


The Crisis in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled The Crisis in Indochina 
Must Not Distract Attention From the 
One in the Americas,” appearing in the 
Americas Daily of May 16, 1954. 

I think this is a timely editorial, 
particularly in view of the fact that in 
today’s press there appeared a story that 
a British-owned ship, presumably loaded 
with arms gathered from behind the Iron 
Curtain, unloaded its cargo in Guate- 
mala yesterday. The arms apparently 
are to be used in the revolution smolder- 
ing in Guatemala, and now beginning to 
flare up in Honduras. The editorial 
points up the fact that we have been giv- 
ing much attention to Europe and Asia, 
which is proper in every way, but we 
should not forget to give attention to the 
Latin American countries which at the 
moment look as if they are beginning to 
get away from us, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CRISIS IN INDOCHINA Must Nor DISTRACT 

ATTENTION FROM THE ONE IN THE 

AMERICAS 


Anxiety and admiration have marked the 
Progress of a struggle carried on by French 
Union forces at Dien Bien Phu, with the 
world in awesome expectancy of the outcome. 
Western statesmen have been witness to the 
Catastrophe involved in the fall of the In- 
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dochinese bastion and they are justifiably 

reduced to consternation and alarm over the 

Rew triumph of communism in the southeast 
sector. 

At the same time, the policymakers of the 

nited States must not make the fatal mis- 

ke of concentrating all their efforts on 
Indochina while here in the America many- 

ded issues are demanding their proper 
mare of attention. Here problems are aris- 
ing daily and need adequate study without 
delay. The habit in Washington, however, 
is that of procrastination, shown in one way 
or another. Whenever it is felt that these 

ter-American problems have reached the 
Point where they can no longer be put off, 
the usual procedure is to treat them all in 
a Vague sort of manner, without due respect 
lor their respective degree of gravity. 

n a recent press conference Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles alluded to certain 
international aspects of a strike which has 
Paralyzed operations of United Fruit Co. 

ana plantations in Honduras. Later on 

e Honduran Foreign Minister himself 
Corroborated what Dulles had said, Both 
Of them implicated the Guatemalan Govern- 
Ment in their statements. 
The fact that the two men went out of 
their way to refer to the strike in such a par- 
lar fashion shows that something was in 
the wind, yet since those statements were 
Originally made nothing more has been heard 
Of the matter, this despite the well-known 
tration achieved by the Communists in 
uatemalan labor organizations. 
Neither Secretary Dulles, the Foreign Min- 
of Honduras, nor any other statesman 
in the Americas has let out peep since 
those original disclosures—disclosures which 
®re definitely meaningful. All one hears in 
Washington is talk of the Asian situation. 
The result of this is that overconcentration 
on that world area has led to neglect of seri- 
Ous affairs right here in this hemisphere. 
e repeat here what we have given as a title 
to this editorial: The crisis in Indochina 
Must not distract attention from the one in 
Americas, 


TVA Chairman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a timely edi- 
torial published in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of May 17, 1954, en- 
titled TVA Chairman.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: 


TVA CHARMAN 


Gordon Clapp's term as Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority comes to an end 
on Wednesday. The position calls for a man 
tree from political partisanship, gifted in the 
administration of large affairs, experienced 

resource development, devoted to public 
*ervice and capable of bringing into har- 
Monious accord and balance the varied needs, 
interests and demands of a vast region of the 
United States. The position calls, in short, 
or a man like Gordon Clapp, who has demon- 
strated in 20 years of association with TVA 
that he possesses the requisite attributes in 
abundance. 

Such men are extremely difficult to find— 
&s indicated by the fact that the President, 
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even at this late date, has not yet announced 
the choice of a successor. Would it not be 
well, then, to choose Mr. Clapp to succeed 
himself? The choice would fortify the TVA's 
freedom from politics. Because it would be 
based patently on merit, it would redound 
to the credit of the administration. And it 
would assure the TVA continued leadership 
of the highest caliber, 


Steel and Industry in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a very timely article writ- 
ten by Mr. Garrison Siskin, who is one 
of Tennessee's finest citizens and presi- 
dent of the Siskin Steel & Supply Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Siskin traces 
the development and expansion of the 
steel industry in the South and gives a 
very graphic illustration of its present 
magnitude. This is a vivid example of 
the South's industrial development and 
how important a part the South plays in 
steel consumption. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Yale Scientific Magazine of May 

1954] 

STEEL AND INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH 
(By Garrison Siskin, president, Siskin Steel 
& Supply Co.) 

STEEL CONSUMPTION IN THE SOUTH HAS SKY- 
ROCKETED TO UNTOLD LEVELS—AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY HAS MOVED SOUTHWARD EN MASSE— 
WHAT FACTORS HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THIS 
INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION? 


Possibly nothing has been a matter of such 
great concern in this country during the past 
two decades as the rapid strides of south- 
ern industrial development, and how it has 
come to play a leading role in the Nation's 
consumption of steel, with southern indus- 
try alone destined to consume during 1954 
an amazing proportion of the approximately 
125 million ingot tons of steel that will be 
available to their industry. 

From the days of Daniel Boone and other 
pioneers, when early settlers built covered 
flat bonts and other crude conveyances and 
moved their families, livestock, and house- 
hold goods along the various rivers and over- 
land trails to this southern area, a great 
people based on the strong, sturdy stock of 
pioneers was in the making—a people who 
would, in time, become the foundation of 
true American democracy, destined to pro- 
duce great men of vision and action: United 
States Presidents, Army generals, Navy ad- 
mirals, and great statesmen to cope with 
international affairs. From this southern 
people have come many leaders: as Presi- 
dents of our country, Andrew Jackson, hero 
of New Orleans, and Andrew Johnson; and 
statesmen such as Henry Clay and Cordell 
Hull, without peer among the world’s great- 
est. 

From these early days, through the Civil 
War and wars following, the South, espe- 
cially the region of approximately 400 square 
miles bordering on the “Great Lakes of the 
South,” has come to the fore. Since 1929 
over 1,600 manufacturing and chemical 
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plants, most of them vitally connected with 
the production of steel and steel products, 
have been erected in this region. Let us 
glance at some of the results of the past 
two decades. 

At Calvert City, Ky., the Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical Co., Air Reduction Co., B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., and Pennsalt Co. combine 
to represent an investment of over $100 mil- 
lion in plant construction, with facilities to 
manufacture steel products, ferro alloys, 
chemicals, and other basic raw materials. 
In the territory around Muscle Shoals lie 
the sprawling plants of the Reynolds Metals 
Co. and Reynolds Aluminum Co., producing 
tremendous quantities of aluminum prod- 
ucts. At Sheffield, Ala., is the Electro Metal- 
lurgical Corp., producing ferro manganese 
and ferro silicon. 

Next we visit Decatur, Ala., where we find 
the modern plants of the Wolverine tube 
division of Calumet & Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Co. and the Chemstrand Corp. Here, 
too, is the several-million-dollar plant of the 
Worthington Corp., placed in operation dur- 
ing late 1953 to produce air-conditioning 
equipment, opening new markets for steel 
products unknown and not produced in the 
South at any previous time. In addition, 
this area houses several fabricating steel 
companies, including Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Co, and Decatur Iron & Steel Co., the hub 
of unusual activity, having played a leading 
part in furnishing steel products to many 
Government agencies, such as the Arnold 
Engineering Center at Tullahoma, Tenn., a 
development of over $100 million, located in 
the center of this new industrial area. 

We move on to the Huntsville, Ala. area, 
where the Redstone Arsenal and its related 
installations hum with activity. This is the 
backbone of our great chemical warfare plan- 
ning, where scientific minds have used the 
new production of steel products in secret 
research of ways to combat all new ideas 
toward the New Look in war material, with 
new ideas coming forth daily from the draw- 
ing boards of our engineers and scientists. 

Following the many bends of the rivers 
along the “Great Lakes of the South,” atten- 
tion is focused on the area around Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., which has made outstanding 
progress in the industrial development of 
the new South, pressing progressively forward 
to become not only the “Pittsburgh of the 
South” but also one of the outstanding pro- 
duction centers of the entire United States 
in the diversified use of iron and steel 
products. Chattanooga is the home of Crane 
Co. where all the enamelware, boilers, and 
radiators manufactured in the United States 
by this company are produced. Sometime 
in late 1954, Chattanooga will be the titan- 
jum center of the world with the completion 
of the new Cramet titanium plant, Crane 
Co.'s subsidiary, now under construction by 
the Turner Construction Co. under the 
supervision of Vitro Engineering Co. Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., with its tremendous 
fabricating facilities for the production of 
superheater boilers and other fabricating 
units among the largest in the South, to- 
gether with its production of waterheaters 
and soil pipe from foundry operations, has 
earned its place as one of the prime pro- 
ducers of these products in the South, and 
one of the largest in the Nation. 

Wheland Ordnance Plant, also in Chatta- 
nooga, produces guns for our Armed Forces, 
while the Wheland Foundry—one of the 
large suppliers of gray-iron castings for the 
automotive industry—ranks as one of the 
most modern foundries of its type in the 
United States. Volunteer Ordnance Works, 
on a standby basis since the last war, has 
been reactivated, ready now to step to the 
front, an arsenal of protection in case of 
sudden national emergency. Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp., with giant elec- 
tric furnaces producing ferro alloys and ferro 
silicon at Chattanooga, pig-iron furnaces at 
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Rockwood, Tenn., and chemical and other 
iron producing centers at various other 
strategic points over the valley, has come 
to the fore, an example of how persever- 
ance, good management, availability of raw 
material, together with the determination 
to go forward, has succeeded in its bid to 
develop the entire area into a market for 
steel and other related products. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., now 
has in operation one of the largest plants in 
its entire chain, located a stone’s throw from 
the powerful Chickamauga Dam near Chat- 
tanooga, a plant so modern in construction 
and operation that it has become one of 
the most talked-about facilities in the entire 
new look of industrial development. With 
their progressive management and tech- 
niques, it is understandable that in the not- 
too-distant future this plant will be a prime 
factor in new research and development in 
its field, Together with such operations as 
Ross-Meehan Foundries, Mueller Co., United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Somerville Iron 
Works, and others, the plants of the Chat- 
tanooga area. constitute some of the largest. 
users of pig iron and other basic raw mate- 
Trials in the entire South. Technique and 
know-how of foundry operations has 
brought them to the forfront of the iron 
and steel users in the United States; and 
already new foundries and new and improved 
facilities are springing up within the com- 
panies mentioned, so new techniques from 
the drawing boards of their engineers can 
be placed in action, enabling the new in- 
dustrial development of the South to keep 
pace with, or ahead of the challenge which 
the entire country has received during these 
postwar production years, 

We cannot pass over the Chattanooga area 
without viewing the mighty Atomic Energy 
Commission plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Paducah, Ky., whose birth heralded the forg- 
ing of a strong steel ring around our United 
States, extending to our allies. These 
plants—of worldwide import, bastions of 
security—were born in this area of abundant 
low cost electrical energy made possible by 
the harnessing of the Tennessee River and 
stand in our valley today, mighty fortresses 
for our Nation and for the world. 

Perhaps a concrete example of how and 
why this area is attractive to industry will 
be illuminating. On the banks of the Hi- 
wassee River at Calhoun, Tenn., a $50 mil- 
lion pulp and paper mill is now under con- 
struction by the Bowaters Southern Paper 
Corp. When finished—sometime in the 
summer of 1954—it will employ several hun-. 
dred people and will consume thousands of 
cords of pine from a forest area extending 
over a radius of 100 miles, providing an 
area income of several million dollars for the 
land and timber owners of the region. There 
are many reasons why this English corpora- 
tion came into this wonderful valley of ours, 
principally because of the prior forestry de- 
velopment by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity providing adequate wood supply; along 
with the wonderful transportation facilities 
including water, rail, and highway, plus the 
availability of an abundance of cheap power, 
Several thousands of tons of steel are being 
used in the construction of this plant, which 
on completion will be one of the most mod- 
ern of the paper industry in the entire 
Northern Hemisphere. Thus Bowaters’ com- 
ing into this southern valley is one more 
instance of how private enterprise is taking 
over the job of using profitably and wisely 
great natural resources which, if left unde- 
veloped, would remain wastefully idle. 

The steel industry can look with much 
pride at the progress of the giant Aluminum 
Co. of America operations at Alcoa, Tenn. 
Alcoa is one of the first producers of alumi- 
num products, the backbone of the alumi- 
num industry, and one of the largest con- 
sumers of steel and its related products in 
the South. Furnaces, belching their hot 
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metal, light up the skies In thg Great Smoky 
Mountains in the eastern part of our United 
States—a panorama never to be forgotten 
by anyone having opportunity to see it. 

The great Tennessee Copper Co., at Copper= 
hill, Tenn., is one of the prime suppliers of 
acid and other chemicals used by the basic 
industries, as well as other basic raw mate- 
rials fundamental in steel and industrial 
plants of a wide market area extending to all 
sections of the country. 

The eastern Tennessee industrial empire 
of Tennessee Eastman at Kingsport, Ameri- 
can Enka at Lowland, and American Zinc at 
Mascot, together with other industrial plants 
of various chemical and fabricating com- 
panies on the heel of this great circle, per- 
form a job in the true manner of hardy 
pioneers who helped hew their way through 
the natural barriers and obstructions in their 
paths. 

As we turn to Rome, Ga., area, two new 
large industrial plants now nearing comple- 
tion are silhouetted against the sky. Rome 
Kraft Co.'s modern new paper mill, when in 
complete operation in the near future, will 
have a production which will reach a vast 
market area. General Electric’s new trans- 
former plant, the only plant of its type in the 
South, with the use of varied steel products, 
will produce transformers to supply the utili- 
ties not of the South alone, but of the whole 
Nation. 

Further south, Republic Steel Corp. has its 
southern mills at Alabama City, Ala. Their 
tremendous plant is one of the bulwarks of 
our industrial economy with pig iron and 
various other steel production from its blast. 
furnaces and open hearths. Republic is one 
of the largest producers of steel pipe for 
use by the natural-gas industry to harness 
the flow of this vital fluid from the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico to the whole of our 
Nation. . 

Mills of the Tennessee coal and iron diyl=- 
sion of the United States Steel Corp. in the 
Birmingham district include blast furnaces 
and open hearths. Their giant rail mill at. 
Ensley, Ala., furnishes rails and acces- 
sories to our great railroad industry for lis 
transportation network across the land. 

The Pullman Co., major producer of rall- 
road equipment, and Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Co., producers of great vessels used by our 
Navy and Maritime Commission during the 
past decade, along with many other plants 
essential to the industrial picture, have their 
main offices located in Birmingham. Nash- 
ville Bridge Co., with plants both at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Bessemer, Ala., a prime sup- 
plier of barges as well as fabricated steel 
equipment for many units of the armed sery- 
ices, has made great strides, and has had its 
share in the new South markets as developed 
by the steel industry. 

Large high-pressure pipe foundries located 
throughout the Birmingham district have 
been another mainstay of the steel and tron 
industry of this area, with their markets 
gradually extended from coast to coast of 
this country. Plants of the Alabama Pipe 
Co. and Kilby Steel Co. at Anniston, Ala., 
and Rudisill Foundry at Sylacauga, Ala., add 
to the panorama of progress. 

Other plants and factories too numerous 
to mention dot the horizon south to the Gulf 
of Mexico and west to the Mississippi River. 
Of these industries, one of major importance 
is the manufacture of farm implements. 
These modern plants, scattered throughout 
the entire valley area, have a production al- 
most entirely of steel, which covers a vast 
distribution area, playing a great part in the 
southern industrial picture. 

The interest of the varied industries which 
have come into this valley has been stimu- 
lated by a new spirit of confidence which is 
animated in the chambers of commerce and 
the promotional development agencies that 
have kept pace with this new development. 
Thirty years ago this region was in a grave 
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economic crisis. The people had lost their 
spirit. Two decades later these same people 
and their organizations are standing up on 
their hind legs telling the Nation about the 
advantages and resources of a revivified 
region, 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY, in a prepared address be- 
fore the Chattanooga, Tenn., Rotary Club 
early in December 1953, commented that it 
is unfair for this valley to lure industry away 
from New England and other points by tax- 
free bonds and other means of new industry 
tax-exempt subsidies. Senator KENNEDY 
commended this area for the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and said In effect that the 
way for New England industry to meet the 
competition of cheap Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority electricity is to get some cheap elec- 
tricity of its own. He admitted that the 
natural advantages of this valley have some- 
thing to do with the industrial migration 
from New England and other northern sec- 
tions to this region. He also recognized the 
good labor supply, climate, and nearness to 
raw materials of this region. 

To quote from the Chattanooga Times edi- 
torial of December 11, 1953, with reference 
to Senator KennepyY’s address: 

“We imagine that a lack of real enthusiasm 
in New England is partly responsible for the 
industrial losses. The new South has a new 
vision. We have public-spirited citizens 
right here in Cattanooga, who, out of thelr 
own generosity, would donate a huge tract 
to bring a new industry to this city, as was 
demonstrated only recently. We don't really 
need to offer new industry tax-exemption 
subsidies. The Chattanooga Times believes 
that Senator Kennepy’s address deserves a 
careful reading by the people of this region. 
We certainly hope that it will also be widely 
read in New England, which can profit by 
getting some of the spirit which Senator 
KENNEDY will observe in his tour of the Ten- 
nessee Valley.” 

Standing atop Umbrella Rock at the high- 
est point on Lookout Mountain near Chatta- 
nooga, one can vision the generals of the 
Union and Confederate Armies locked in 
battle on the mountain for days, the 
Confederate Army finally driven from its 
impregnable stronghold, turning the tide of 
the battle of the Civil War. When one can 
stand on the same spot today, and with 
the use of strong field glasses see sev- 
en States of this great southern valley. 
he can envision the great Tennessee River 
Highway winding its way between mountains, 
and think of the many reasons why industry 
has been so attracted to the South and why 
this valley is destined to become the Ruhr 
of America“: 

1. A good labor supply, 

2. Accessibility of raw materials, 

3. Low transportation costs offered by an 
improved new river highway, 

4. A balmy climate, and 

5, Friendly people with their good churches, 
fine schools and universities, and suberb new 
recreational opportunities available in 10,000 
miles of new lake shores on the Great Lakes 
of the South with their fishing, boating, and 
picnicking advantages. 

The fundamentals of our democratic way 
of life were born in this valley in the days of 
the Cherokee Indians and are now paying 
dividends in the form of the wonderful new 
development that has come to pass in this 
part of our great United States, and now play 
a major part in planning for the economy of 
our country. 

Important as is the stupendous increase of 
electrical energy in this valley which has 
energized a new industrial development, 
there is another type of energy more impor- 
tant than the power of falling water, expand- 
ing steam, open hearths and blast furnaces 
with their molten red-hot metals. That 18 
the energy of the minds of freemen working 
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intelligently and cooperatively to change 
their environment constructively, to build 
new plants and facilities to manufacture 
new products, to create new and active mass 
markets, and to create in a once depressed 
economic area wonderful and great oppor- 
tunities which help stabilize the economy of 
Our Nation, making us truly the arsenal of 
democracy. 


A Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn an article 
by Harold G. Stagg, appearing in the 
Navy Times on February 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CHALLENGE 
(By Harold G. Stagg) 

I know of no magazine which enjoys more 
Universal popularity than the Reader's Di- 
gest. Therefore, when the Digest goes de- 
liberately haywire in the field of antiveteran 
Propaganda, it becomes doubly important to 
try and set the record straight. 

Every couple of years or so, the Digest 
Comes up with an editorial pipedream that 
is a nightmare of misleading information 
about veterans’ affairs. These articles reflect 
the usual prejudices of those who count 
Profits and taxes before principles, truth, 
loyalty, or gratitude. As a consequence, my 
experience has taught me to take with a very 
large grain of salt anything that appears in 
the Digest in relation to veterans’ affairs. 

I've just finished reading the March issue 
Of Reader's Digest. It carries an editorial 
camo as a magazine article under the 
trick title: “Must We Follow the VA Route 
to Socialized Medicine?” It is—to put it 
mildly—as phony a piece of scare propa- 
ganda as I have read anywhere, 

It is dollars to doughnuts that the Digest 
Will ignore this, but I'd like to challenge 
Editor DeWitt Wallace to prove that the 
camouflaged editorial was not written and 
Published for the express purpose of striking 
fear into the hearts of the American tax- 
Payers and to turn the Nation's entire non=- 
Veteran population against veterans, He can 
do this by authorizing me—or any member 
of the Times’ staff—to prepare an honest 
100-percent factual and documented article 
giving Digest readers the true story about 
VA hospitalization. 

In March 1949, the Digest printed an 
abusive piece of VA entitled “How Bureauc- 
racy Swindles the Taxpayer.” VA. in a 26- 
Page rebuttal, said the article was made up 
of unsupported generalizations designed to 
create a state of mind where the reader will 
accept opinions as facts and half truths as 
truths. 


Then, in June 1951, the Digest took a few 
more drags on its dream pipe and came up 
With a specially prepared article entitled: 
“Veterans’ Medicine: Back In the Doldrums.” 
In another 28-page rebuttal, VA said that 
article was resigned to create the belief 
that VA medicine has suffered a dire setback. 

Now, 3 years later—and walling a different 
tune—the Digest bemoans the fact that VA 
is providing eligible veterans with hospital 
Care and treatment by one of the finest med- 
dical staffs in the world. 
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Certainly that unintended praise of the 
VA medical setup would seem to contradict a 
prediction in the June 1951 Digest that “on 
the eve of tackling its biggest job—care of 
our Korean casualties in addition to veterans 
still hospitalized from World War U—the 
Veterans’ Administration medical program 
seems headed back into the doldrums from 
which it was rescued so dramatically in 
1945." 

Now, sounds the Digest false alarm, VA's 
medical program—instead of heading back 
into the doldrums—is bringing the United 
States to the, verge of socialized medicine 
with bewlidering speed. This is unadul- 
terated nonsense compounded by the do- 
you-still-beat-your-wife technique of ask- 
ing “Must we follow the VA route to social- 
ized medicine?” 

The Digest article offers rather conclusive 
evidence that the writer—one Holman 
Harvey, a staff writer for the Digest for the 
past 4 years—and the Digest editors are 
either bewildered or have, with malice afore- 
thought, decided to join the American Med- 
ical Association in its determination to 
destroy VA’s hospital program. 

The latest Digest article comes to its fran- 
tic and wholly false conclusion that VA poli- 
cies are leading us “with bewlldering speed 
into socialized medicine because—after 3 
major wars in the past 40 years—VA finally 
has enough hospital beds to treat at any 
given time a mere one two-hundredth of the 
Nation's total living veterans’ population or 
one-half of 1 percent. 

This is a terrible situation, indeed, and my 
heart aches, and bleeds in sympathy for the 
frightened editors of Reader's Digest. 

What worries the Digest is that all 20 mil- 
lion living veterans are potentially eligible 
for VA hospital care and that within 10 years 
half of all-able-bodied Americans will be 
able to claim free hospitalization—though 
why any able-bodied person would claim 
something he didn’t need is beyond my un- 
bewildered reasoning. 

Take this statement from the Digest 
article: 

“One of the foremost authorities on vet- 
erans’ affairs in the United States conserva- 
tively estimates that, if present policies per- 
mitting NSC care (non-service-connected 
care) at Federal expense are continued, the 
current VA system will have to be augmented 
by at least 200 more hospitals of 1,000 beds 


Who is this nameless authority? Could it 
be a spokesman for the American Medical 
Association? And if, after all our past wars, 
the Congress has seen fit to authorize only 
about 130,000 VA hospital beds to care for 
over 20 million veterans, why does the Digest 
seek to create the impression that Congress 
will appropriate funds to build an additional 
200,000 beds? 

Why this very phoney and unrealistic pre- 
diction from a “foremost” authority whom 
Readers’ Digest Is unwilling to identify? We 
are presently discharging a mere 50,000 serv- 
icemen a month. At that rate, it will be 35 
more years before 20 million additional vet- 
erans can be even potentially eligible for 
hospital care. And 35 years from now how 
many of today’s potentially eligible will still 
be around to test—and find wanting—the 
objective honesty of writers of the ilk of 
Holman Harvey? 

The Digest goes deeper into the realm of 
irresponsible fantasy when it accuses the 
four major veterans’ organizations of having 
“a clique of political sharpshooters * * * 
intimidating Congressmen * * * a powerful 
lobby” which “has abused the natural sym- 
pathy of the American public toward war 
veterans” and which “if its designs are car- 
ried out, socialized medicine may in the end 
be foisted upon a people who do not want it” 
and which “will continue to abuse this sym- 
pathy until exposed and curbed, preferably 
by veterans themselves.” 
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Well, I practically live with the political 
sharpshooters who make up this powerful 
lobby. As political sharpshooters they could 
not hit the broad side of a barn, They are 
lucky these days if they can even get the 
right time from Congress—let alone any 
broadening of veterans’ benefits, 

Now, to wind up this overly long discus- 
sion, I think a quotation from the March 
1949 Digest article is applicable to the author 
and editors in connection with the 1954 
editorial; 

“Little people who are displeased with 
their lives sometimes make the most of their 
miserable authority by pushing veterans 
around,” the Digest said in 1949. 

Enough said, 


The Challenge of the West’s Dynamic 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following 
article which I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Tue CHALLENGE OF THE WEST Coast's 

DYNAMIC GROWTH 
(By Jane Eshleman Conant, member, edito- 
rial staff, San Francisco Call-Bulletin) 

(It is a cliché on the west coast that “the 
abnormal becomes normal in California.” 
Certainly the tremendous and now historio 
growth of the Golden State since the begin- 
ning of World War II has imposed precedent- 
breaking challenges on the public-utility 
systems of that State laboring under the 
obligation of rendering service to the public.) 

When California's manufacturing industry 
payroll grew 81.6 percent between 1947 and 
1952, it was naturally a matter of interest to 
the Census Bureau and the chambers of 
commerce, 

When the once sleepy, sunny county of 
Contra Costa, for instance, grew 197.6 per- 
cent between 1940 and 1950, it was of consid- 
erable importance to homebuilders, retailers, 
and real-estate men. 

And when California auto tions in- 
creased from 2,573,264 in 1940 to 4,320,124 
in 1951, there was substantial reaction in 
such widely varying fields as highway con- 
struction, tire repair, and the collection of 
taxes. 

But the agency which has been most di- 
rectly affected by the tremendous and now 
historic growth of the West since the out- 
set of World War II is probably the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 

The utility may be called the weather vane 
of the great migration which has almost 
doubled California's population since 1940 
and will probably add another 2 million or 
more by 1960. 

All these new people brought with them 
new demands—for food, homes, jobs, schools, 
and countless other needs. And almost all 
of these required power, fuel, or both. 

When the agricultural valleys’ crops were 
rushed into unheard-of production levels, 
electricity was needed to pump the irrigation 
water and light the packing sheds, 

When new manufacturing plants blos- 
somed in what had been farm fields, more 
power was wanted to run the machinery. 
And when thousands of new homes were 
built, still more was needed to operate the 
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cement mixers and then the refrigerators, 
washing machines, and stoves. 

The result has been a spectacular one for 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 

To meet the unprecedented challenge 
caused by one of the greatest population 
ehifis ever known, the company has recorded 
this outstanding industrial achievement: 

More than $1 billion was epent on plant 
expansion between 1945 and February of 
1953. 

Another $500 million will go for additional 
development through 1955. 

The company's system-wide electric gener- 
ating capacity was more than doubled be- 
tween the war's end and September 1953, 
growing from 1,658,300 kilowatts to 3,540,200 
kilowatts after 7 years and 8 months of con- 
struction. 

By 1955, the system-wide capacity will be 
4,526,100 kilowatts, almost 3 times the total 
of just 10 years before. 

Besides, the company acquired 363,935 new 
gas customers between 1946 and 1953. To 
match the need, it built 4,900 miles of trans- 
mission and distribution mains, including 
the California end of the new, 34-inch super 
inch main running 502 miles from Topock, 
Ariz., to Milpitas, south of San Francisco in 
California. 

More construction is planned, above and 
beyond the $1.5 billion outlay of 1946-55. 
The company’s engineers are studying un- 
developed electricity sources and designing 
even more powerhouses. 

It all adds up to more growth than 
Pacific Gas & Electric had recorded in all its 
previous existence before 1940, a true weather 
vane performance pointing the direction of 
the California development winds, 
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The relationship is seen by examining two 
sets of statistics—those describing the State's 
expansion, and those showing how Pacific 
Gas & Electric has not only kept pace but 
managed to stay at least a step ahead. 

Some of the State figures might well be 
written off as fiction, if it were not that they 
are vouched for by such reputable agencies 
as the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the State department of employment, 
and the United States Bureau of the Census. 

For instance, the population in April 1940 
was 6,907,387. Just 13 years later, it was 
11,830,210—an increase of almost 5 million. 
The best estimates are that the 1960 figure 
will be over 14 million. 

In other words, California, which started 
out with 13,000 residents of European descent 
in 1848 and took 92 years to reach the 7 mil- 
lion mark in 1940, will be just twice that big 
20 years later. 

Contra Costa County’s increase is a dra- 
matic example. This once quiet county on 
rolling hills along the northeast shore of 
San Francisco Bay had 100,450 persons in 
1940, but collected 198,534 more for a new 
total of 298,984 in 1950, due first to war in- 
dustry and later to tremendous residential 
expansion. 

Another revealing set of figures shows 
what has happened to California manufac- 
turing. The State's plants had a $4,108,760,- 
000 payroll in 1952, as compared to $2,262,- 
006,000 only 5 years earlier, The production 
of transportation equipment, for instance, 
cost $1,003,000,000 in wages in 1952, as against 
only $373,423,000 in 1947. 

In 1951, California had $3,508,800,000 worth 
of new construction, a fabulous 324.2-percent 
increase over 1939's $827,200,000, 
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Civilian employment totaled 2,574,000 in 
1940. Twelve years later this was up a hearty 
83.6 percent to 4,726,000. Keeping even, 
transportation and utilities employed 186,000 
in 1940, and boosted that figure 84.4 percent 
to 343,000 in 1952, according to the State De- 
partment of Employment, 

Farm crops were valued at $430,629,000 in 
1940. The 1952 total was $1,796,394,000, or 
just 317.2 percent more. Individual incomes 
totaled $5,606,0000,000 in 1940, and grew 318.2 
percent to $23,450,000,000 in 1952, 

Californians paid $1,075,513,345 in all sorts 
of taxes in 1940-41. The tax coffers over- 
flowed with $7,521,889,507 in 1952-53 col- 
lections. 

The staggering statistics do ‘not record the 
headaches and the growing pains attendant 
on this phenomenal] record of growth. 

Pacific Gas & Electric had its share. To 
keep ahead of California's growth was a 
monumental job. 

When World War IT started, the company 
had plans for additional electric generating 
capacity and other facilities to meet the nor- 
mal development for which a utility must 
naturally prepare several years in advance. 
But the war changed all that, in many ways. 

It produced a great and immediate need 
for power and fuel for military establish- 
ments and war industries. It took away 
much of the skilled manpower Pacific Gas & 
Electric could otherwise have used to good 
advantage. It clamped down rigid con- 
trols on many materials needed for utility 
expansion. 

And, perhaps most significantly of all, the 
war opened the migration floodgates which 
brought tens of thousands of wartime work- 
ers and then the second, and continuing, 
big wave of new postwar population. 

During the fighting, the company had Its 
hands full providing for war industries and 
the military installations, while still main- 
taining adequate service to the general pub- 
lic. When the war ended, there were some 
who predicted a slump. They said plans 
should be revised downward in accordance 
with the original prewar forecasts. 

But early in 1946, Pacific Gas & Electric 
had its chips down on the future. Its big 
expansion program was already well under 
way in the belief, now thoroughly substan- 
Kara that the war boom was no temporary 

g. 

In his 1946 review, Company President 
James B. Black put it this way: 

“Last year we observed that the war served 
to accelerate an already significant westward 
movement of population and industry. It is 
now even more apparent that much of the 
wartime growth is of a permanent character, 
and that the industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural development of this region will 
continue on a far higher plane of activity 
than before the war.“ 

The “far higher plane of activity” applied 
to Pacific Gas & Electric, too—$1.5 billion 
worth. 

Its hydro capacity totaled 1,039,500 kilo- 
watts in December 1945 and steam, 618,800 
kilowatts, for a system total of 1,658,300. 
The September 1953 figures were 1,347,400 
hydro and 2,192,800 steam, or 3,540,200 over 
all. 

Additional capacity under construction 
and planned for completion by the end of 
1955 calls for 87,800 kilowatts in hydro plants 
and 900,000 steam, or a total of 987,800 more 
in the next 2 years. 

And on the books for “after 1955"—further 
work not included in the 1946-55 expendi- 
ture total of $1.5 billlon—are 10 more hydro 
installations with 717,500-Kilowatt capacity, 
and substantial amounts of new capacity. 

The powerhouses themselves are not all, 
of course. The 1946-53 projects have added 
2,100 miles of new electric transmission lines 
and 14,600 miles of new electric distribution 
lines, plus 283 new substations and substan- 
tial substation capacity additions. 

The huge postwar expansion program 
began in colorful and ingenious make-do“ 
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fashion at Eureka, on the northern Call- 
fornia coast near the Oregon line. The first 
system addition after 1945 was the 4,800- 
Kilowatt-capacity Donbass steam plant, de- 
scribed by the company, in something of an 
understatement, as a “novel installation.” 

Donbass is the salvaged after-half of 
Donbass III, an American-built tanker which 
Was operated by the Russians and which 
split in two during a violent storm south of 
the Aleutians on February 17, 1946. To 
Meet the extraordinary postwar demand for 
Power in the Eureka area, Pacific Gas & 
Electric bought the half-ship, had it beached 
on the Eureka waterfront, reconditioned its 
steam boilers, turbine, and generators, and 
Made it an efficient 4,800-kilowatt producer 
ot power for shoré industries, It went into 
Service December 16, 1946, just 10 months 
after its Pacific disaster, The price tag: 
$320,000. 

In gigantic contrast are the central Cali- 
fornia twins! —the Moss Landing steam 
Plant in Monterey County south of San 
Francisco and the Contra Costa steam plant 
Over the hills to the east of San Francisco 
Bay. Each has 575,000-kilowatt capacity, 
each cost.$80 million, and each has 5 units, 
Put into operation as fast as manufacturers 
could deliver the equipment, 

Bigger yet. will be the Pittsburg steam 
Plant, also in fast-growing Contra Costa 
County, a 600,000-kilowatt-capacity titan 
costing $80 million and due for operation 
in 1954. 

A significant item in the after-1955 pro- 
fram is the Kings River hydro development, 
Calling for 3 new powerhouses and ad- 
ditions to another, totaling 239,500 in new 
Kkulowatt capacity. This is the work which 
Was held up so long by the Department of 
the Interior's efforts to give the Kings hydro 
Tights to the Bureau of Reclamation as a 
so-called part of the Central Valley project. 
That battle has just ended with the new 
administration's announcement that it is 
dropping litigation designed to reverse the 
Federal Power Commission's award of Kings 
River licenses to Pacific Gas & Electric. 

The early part of the postwar expansion 
Program was on a scale of almost emer- 
gency proportions, as shown by the Donbass 
Project. The Kern steam plant, near Bakers- 
field at the southern end of the P. G. & E. sys- 
tem, came close to fitting into that category, 
too. It was originally set for immediate 
construction in 1941, but the war compelled 
Postponement. So, as soon as the fighting 
Stopped, it was given a rush-order signal. 
Ground was broken in September 1946, and 
the first 75,000-kilowatt unit went into serv- 
ice on May 10, 1948, after 1 year and 8 months 
Of work by a crew of 1,000 men. Even air- 
Planes helped; at one point, 20 tons of valves 
and other parts were brought in by air to 
save time. 

The second Kern unit, of 120,000-kilowatt 
Capacity, went into operation on January 
17, 1950. The total cost was $30,500,000. 

Another major new source of power after 
the war was at Station P steam plant in San 
Francisco, on the shore of San Francisco Bay. 
The original installation was a Great West- 
ern Power Co. project dating back to 1929, 
Just before P. G. & E. acquired the Great 
Western system. Ground was broken for two 
additions in July of 1947. The first new unit 
Started operation on December 12, 1948, and 
the second on January 25, 1949, providing a 
total of 220,000 kilowatts of added capacity. 

On the hydro side, Pacific Gas & Electric 
has added 343,600 kilowatts in postwar de- 
velopments on the Mokelumne, Tube, and 
Feather Rivers, including 341,000 in six new 
Projects and 2,600 in minor plant changes, 

Three separate projects on the Mokelumne 
brought this river in California's mother lode 
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gold-mining country to its rightful Impor- 
tance as a producer of power. It now has 
four generating plants with an aggregate 
capacity of 206,000 kilowatts. The postwar 
additions are Electra, 92,000-kilowatt capa- 
city, placed in service August 1, 1948; West 
Point, 15,000 kilowatts, December 31, 1948; 
and the Bear River unit addition to the Salt 
Springs powerhouse, adding 29,000 kilowatts, 
March 31, 1953. 

The Bear River unit has some unusual 
aspects. When Salt Springs powerhouse was 
bullt in 1931 on the upper Mokelumne space 
was provided for another generator to be 
operated by water from the Bear, a tributary 
of the larger stream. Work started on this 
project in July of 1949. A new reservoir 
was created by two rock-fill dams at 5,800- 
foot elevation, on the Bear, and the stored 
water was carried to the penstock head 
through a 2½ - mlle-long tunnel, thence into 
the penstock pipe extending 4,700 feet down 
the mountainside to the new Salt Springs 
generator, 

Thus Salt Springs gained novel status, since 
the first of its generators is driven by water 
from the Mokelumne, and in the second by 
water from a different river—the Bear. Also, 
the water wheel for the new generator ts 
the first of its kind installed by Pacific Gas 
& Electric—a vertical-shaft machine oper- 
ated not by 1 nozzle but by 3, spaced around 
the wheel to give higher efficiency. 

The new Colgate powerhouse on the Yuba 
River is linked with California’s early power 
history. The first Colgate, built before the 
turn of the century, was the third project 
of Eugene J. de Sabla, Jr., John Martin, and 
Romulus R. Colgate during the early years 
of their hydroelectric pioneering. It made 
news when it transmitted its power 61 miles 
to Sacramento and 142 miles to Oakland in 
1901, long-distance records at the time. Fire 
partly destroyed the old structure on Sep- 
tember 13, 1946, but it continued in opera- 
tion at a reduced level until it was shut 
down in 1948. The new Colgate, of 25,000- 
kilowatt capacity, took over on June 13, 1949. 

The Feather River, one of California’s 
most beautiful streams and a first-class pro- 
ducer of hydroelectric power, gained 180,000- 
kilowatt capacity in 1950, with completion 
of the Cresta powerhouse 70,000 kilowatts, 
and Rock Creek powerhouse 110,000 kilo- 
watts. It is marked for still further de- 
velopment in the after-1955 program when 
the Butt Valley, Caribou No. 2, Belden, and 
Poe projects will add 364,000 kilowatts more. 

Other works, now under construction or 
on the drawing tables for future accomplish- 
ment, Include three new Pit River power- 
houses, the 300,000-kilowatt capacity Morro 
Bay steam plant and the 50,000-kilowatt 
Humboldt Bay steam plant, the Kings River 
projects, and little Murphys, in Calaveras 
County, replacing historic Old Murphys 
which furnished power for the Utica Gold 
Mining Co. mines in the mother lode, 

The Pacific Gas & Electric postwar record 
may well be rated high as an instance of 
private capital and private individuals facing 
up to a big task and bringing it through to 
accomplishment—managing, in the process, 
to pay dividends as usual. From storm- 
wracked Donbass at Eureka and little 3,800- 
kilowatt New Murphys in Calaveras County 
to the huge Pittsburg setup and broad- 
scale Feather River hydro additions the com- 
pany has not only kept up with the West's 
development but has helped to make it 


possible, 

In brief, the overall Pacific Gas & Electric 
expansion picture is shown in the preceding 
tables, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, has 
written another very constructive arti- 
cle on education entitled “A Second 
Look.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Sreconn Loox 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical Cole 
lege recently completed the second confer- 
ence of consultants in general education, 
The subject for 1953-54 was General Edu- 
cation as a Pattern in Our World. The re- 
lated alms were those of the International 
Councli on Education for Teaching, of which 
Dr. George W. Diemer is the first president, 

These seven aims are: to foster a concep- 
tion of education directed toward promotion 
of international understanding and good will, 
with a view to safeguarding peace, freedom, 
and respect for human dignity; to improve 
teaching methods, educational organization 
and the academic and professional training 
of teachers, to equip them better to serve the 
interests of youth; to defend the rights and 
material and moral interests of the teaching 
profession; to promote closer relationships 
between teachers in the different countries; 
to define and explore ideas and principles 
underlying the education of those preparing 
to teach; to examine problems of the con- 
tinued education of teachers in service; to 
promote opportunities for consultation and 
collaboration among organizations and per- 
sons engaged in such education in different 
countries. 

Dr. Judson R. Butler, dean, College of Gen- 
eral Education, Boston University, began this 
series with the subject Developing These Un- 
derstandings. Rev. Gerald L. Stover, pastor, 
Grace Bible Church and dean, Grace Bible 
Institute of Souderton, Pa., was scheduled for 
the subject Related to Social Ethics, but he 
was unable to come and Dr. Earl Harding, 
pastor, First Baptist Church, Joplin, Mo., was 
then scheduled. When Dr. Harding declined, 
this phase had to be canceled because of the 
time element. 

Mr. Arch W. Troelstrup, professor of con- 
sumer education, Stephens College, was con- 
cerned with the subject Related to Consumer 
Problems. Professor Troelstrup’s book Con- 
sumer Problems, which was published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., was well received by all 
concerned. The students showed a sincere 
interest in this phase of general education. 

Dr. Roy W. Jones, of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, was concerned with the subject Re- 
lated to Life Science and Conservation. His 
workbook was well received. 

Mr. David B. White, of Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn., was speaking on the subject 
Related to Humanities. Then, Dr. M. Ray 
Karnes, of the University of Nlinois, cen- 
tered his thoughts around the idea Related 
to Industrial Education. He also spent some 
time in a conference with leaders in this 
area. : 
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Dr. Byron Lamar Johnson, long-time dean 
of Stephens College and now professor of 
education at the University of California, 
ended the series by considering Uniting 
These Understandings, as well as addressing 
a group of guidance workers. 

The first series are recorded for posterity 
for careful study and restudy in the author's 
1954 publication In School and At Work, by 
Edwards Bros., Inc. This study should like- 
wise be of major concern of those interested 
in general education. 


Shifting Ground on the Colorado 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs this morning approved and 
sent to the House a bill to construct the 
upper Colorado River project. I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Shifting Ground 
on the Colorado,” published in the 
Deseret News of May 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHIFTING GROUND ON THE COLORADO 

Suddenly ang rather remarkably, the oppo- 
nents of development of the upper Colorado 
Riyer Basin have shifted their ground. In 
doing so, they have come closer to exposing 
their real motives than ever before. 

The California interests haven't been talk- 
ing much lately about spoiling scenery in 
Dinosaur or about “invading” national parks. 
Neither have the newspapers and national 
magazines they have inveigled into spread- 
ing their propaganda. Enough fairminded 
people have raised their voices that the pub- 
lic is no longer an easymark on that issue. 
Only yesterday the full House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee defeated, 13 to 10, 
an attempt to remove Echo Park from the 
upper Colorado River storage project. 

But the committee delayed its vote on 
the project itself. And, significantly, that 
is where the new attacks are being made— 
on the whole project. 

The old divide-and-conquer technique has 
been reversed. Those who want all the Colo- 
rado River water to continue flowing down- 
stream haven't been able to kill the upper 
storage project by attacking one important 
part of it. Now, in a sort of desperation, 
they attack the whole thing. 

Raymond Moley, in Newsweek magazine, 
devotes three pages to trying to show the 
project is economically infeasible. The 
Sierra Club joins in with a two-pronged at- 
tack: (1) An item by the club's executive 
secretary in the Pacific Spectator subetan- 
tially asks why we should spend money to 
enable upper-basin States to use water when 
the same water can be used effectively in 
California with existing dams. (2) The 
club's vice president attempts to show that 
producing electric power by coal-operated 
steam plants would be cheaper than by powcr 
dams in Dinosaur, 

The Sierra Club's arguments hardly rate an 
answer. Leaving this area's great resources 
and potentialities out of it, it is astonishing 
that anyone can so blithely ignore the sol- 
emn covenant which in 1922 divided the ure 
of Colorado River water, Great Federal dams 
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on the lower Colorado enable California to 
use her share and more. To suggest that 
Federal dams should not now be built in the 
upper basin because California could use the 
upper basin water share is arrant immorality. 
As for the steam powerplant scheme, even 
supposing the figures to be accurate, it mere- 
ly ignores the water storage and evaporation 
factors that after all are what the whole 
project is about. 

Mr. Moley's comments get into something 
more profound. He bases his opposition on 
two points: 

(1) He hints darkly; without any detalls at 
all, at huge hidden subsidies not repayable 
by earnings of the project. He is off base 
here. Except for $6.9 million written off for 
fish and wildlife benefits, the entire cost of 
the billion-dollar project will be repaid. 
There is none of the huge subsidy for flood 
control, navigation, etc., that has been writ- 
ten into other projects—825 million for flood 
control at Hoover Dam, for example. 

(2) He criticizes the fact that, in repaying 
costs charged to irrigation, no interest is paid 
and that much of this no-interest repayment 
will be postponed for years and eventually 
will be paid by profits from power sales, This 
is true. But the same principle has applied 
to Federal multipurpose dams for many years. 
For comparison: Of the $597 million cost of 
the Upper Colorado storage project, $500 mil- 
lion will be paid out of power earnings—at 
214 percent interest—leaving less than $100 
million no-interest irrigation repayment. 
In the Columbia Basin project (Grand Coulee 
Dam) costing $700 million, only $160 million 
is repayable with interest from power, leav- 
ing $540 million irrigation cost with no inter- 
est. 
If Mr. Moley or anyone wishes to criticize 
the Colorado project on this basis, he must 
attack the whole Federal multipurpose dam 
concept. Yet one recalla no criticism of 
Grand Coulee. Or, for that matter, of the 
Federal All-American Canal which takes Col- 
orado River water to California farmlands 
at a cost of $38.5 million—without a cent of 
interest charge. 

The difference, then, between Grand Coulee 
and Colorado? Well, to our knowledge, there 
was no California lobby spending thousands 
of doliars stirring up opposition in order to 
get Columbia River water. And that’s quite 
a diference indeed. 


Green Peter Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
from the Linn County Farmers Union 
convention of April 10, 1954, with refer- 
ence to the building of the Green Peter 
Dam. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That we affirm our former ac- 
tion relative to our Government building 
multipurpose Green Peter Dam, including all 
electric generating facilities and to be owned 
wholly by the Government and operated as 
a part of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. 

Presented by resolution committee. Reso- 
lution carried unanimously. 
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The Situation in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Mr. 
William H. Stringer, chief of the Wash- 
ington news bureau of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, in an article published in 
that newspaper under the title “The 
Washington Scene,” on May 17, 1954, 
gives an extremely good description of 
the situation in Indochina. The first 
paragraph of the article, which I think 
is extremely important, reads as follows: 

The solution for Asia these days must be, 
surely, the concept of NATO, combined with 
the concept of point 4, combined with the 
gospel of independence and good will. An 
Asiatic NATO“ alone—a military alliance 
to hold back the tide of communism in 
southeast Asia—isn't enough. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THE WASHINGTON SCENE 
(By William H. Stringer) 
THROUGH ASIAN EYES 

WasnhiIncton.—The solution for Asia there 

days must be, surely, the concept of NATO, 


-combined with the concept of point 4, com- 


bined with the gospel of independence and 
good will, An Asiatic “NATO” alone—a mili- 
tary alliance to hold back the tide of com- 
munism in southeast Asia—isn’t enough. 

It is possible to go along with Admiral 
Mahan's views, and by means of sea power, 
modernized by air power, hold the island 
chain off the coast of Asia against Commu- 
nist aggression—and hold, perhaps, the sca- 
port cities of Indochina, plus Singapore and 
a few other coastal bastions, But what 
about the millions of inhabitants of Vietnam, 
of India, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon? These, 
many of them, are the “neutralists” of Asia, 
the undecided fence sitters in the cold war 
between the Soviet bloc and the free world.” 

They are not sure that intervention in 
Indochina is not in support of colonialism. 
They are not sure about American atomic 
weapons. They are not sure about the bless- 
ings of Western freedom. Interestingly, even 
Sir Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan, which has concluded an agreement 
with the United States for military aid, de- 
clared in a recent speech at Lahore that any 
Asian people faced with the choice between 
dependence and the achievement of inde- 
pendence through Communist support would 
accept the Communist aid, whatever the risk 
might be. 

There was a time when the United States 
was regarded as a champion of independence 
for colonial peoples. We freed the Philip- 
pines. During World War II Washington 
pressed Sir Winston Churchill to grant inde- 
pendence to India, and President Roosevelt 
proposed that Indochina be freed at the war's 
end. Now, however, because of the desperate 
need to persuade France to support the 
European Defense Community treaties in 
Europe, and because the Communists have 
attacked at the weakest point—politically, in 
Asia—the United States finds Itself support- 
ing a war which many Asians still stubbornly 
and bemusedly regard as a fight to throw of 
a colonial yoke. 
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Part of our difficulty today in obtaining 
widespread Asian support for a united front 
to hold the military line in southeast Asia 
is just this: We have neglected to make 
every effort to keep burnished bright our 
reputation as a champlon of freedom and a 
helper of backward peoples. This is no easy 
task when Communist propaganda is paint- 
ing Americans as power-mad and material- 
ists, spreaders of bacteriological warfare, and 
supporters of colonialism. But we, includ- 
ing Members of Congress, need to work 
harder at improving our relations with the 
non-Communist nations of Asia. 

The other day the National Security Coun- 
cll reportedly came to the point of consid- 
ering whether in the event the United States 
Sent military forces to Indochina, it would 
be prepared to use tactical atomic weapons 
there. It was decided they would not be 
used. Part of the reason was military; tar- 
gets are too dispersed in jungle warfare. 
There was also the impact on Asian opinion. 
This opinion still believes that the United 
States, which dropped an atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima would never have dropped such 
a bomb on Germany, “Asians are expend- 
able.” 

On April 2 when India's Prime Minister 
Nehru appealed for a “standstill agreement” 
On tests of nuclear weapons, it is significant 
that the phrase most generally emphasized 
in Indian newspapers was his comment that 
American nuclear experiments always seemed 
to be situated near Asia. 

Is the United States doomed to live under 
Perpetual Asian suspicion? If a proper back- 
ground could have been laid for Secretary of 
State Dulles’ appeal for a united front in 
Asla—for instance, if there had been a grant 
of independence to the Indochinese states 
months ago and if Secretary Dulles could 
have proposed a police action under the 
aegis of the United Nations—there would 
exist a larger measure of popular Asian sup- 
port for holding the line in Indochina today. 

India, of course, leads the neutralist 
camp, and there are some members of Con- 
gress who would make sure that India re- 
mains in the frame of mind by voting against 
the $100 million foreign-aid allocation pro- 
posed for India by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. This money is not designed to 
Placate Mr. Nehru, who is a complex and 
contradictory character at times. It is de- 
signed to assist India’s millions in village 
rehabilitation, better crops, improved trans- 
port, and more effective education, 

We can use more propaganda composed 
of point 4 aid, friendliness, and humility. 
Immediately ahead is the stern necessity of 
building a military defense line across south- 
east Asia. But this task will be more suc- 
Cessful and the long-term job of containing 
an aggressive Chinese communism in Asia 
will be possible if we do not forget that this 
is also a battle for the hearts and minds of 
Asia's undecided millions, 


Bipartisanship Urgently Needed in Deter- 
mining and Implementing Our Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with the international situation growing 
more critical each day, I believe the ad- 
vice and counsel of all our people from 
both political parties are essential. The 
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present administration should immedi- 
ately implement a program for biparti- 
san support in determining our foreign 
policy. We have had a warning from 
our former President in a speech he made 
at the National Press Club asking for 
unity and bipartisanship in foreign pol- 
icy, which was most timely in view of 
the international situation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
concerning the remarks made by the 
former President, Harry S. Truman: 

Mn. TRUMAN ON’ BIPARTISANSHIP 


Former President Harry S. Truman, in his 
good-tempered address to the National Press 
Club, has spoken at his mellow and states- 
man-like best in appealing for unity and 
bipartisanship in foreign policy. Certainly 
although some parts of his comment on “the 
apparent abandonment or neglect” of such a 
policy are open to challenge, there can be no 
question about the soundness of his basic 
view—a view deeply rooted in the traditions 
of America—that factional politics, mean, 
narrow, irresponsible, self-serving politics, 
should end at the water's edge, g 

Quite obviously, as Mr. Truman has de- 
clared, politics of that type are completely 
out of key with what is urgently needed to 
“meet the crisis that exists in the world 
today.” For it is a crisis so severe, and full 
of so many grave potentialities for our own 
country and other free lands, that we simply 
cannot afford to be divided among ourselves 
as we strive to deal with it. As he has put it, 
“The responsibilities of the United States are 
vast. Much as we might wish to, we cannot 
escape them. We cannot escape the fact that 
our Nation is looked to for leadership. And 
leadership requires taking hard decisions, 
carrying heavy burdens, making great sacri- 
fices. For our people to join in those de- 
cisions and sustain those burdens requires, 
in turn, a broad measure of agreement and 
support from both of the great political 
parties and on overwhelming sense that the 
national interest is being put above partisan 
interest in the conduct of our foreign policy.” 

In view of recent statements from some 
Democratic Members of Congress—such as 
Senator Jounson of Texas—there is plenty 
of reason to question Mr. Truman's sugges- 
tion that the Eisenhower administration is 
alone responsible for the apparent abandon- 
ment or neglect of bipartisanship in this 
field. Yet, without mentioning any names, 
he has taken a defensible position and voiced 
a legitimate complaint in warning that inter- 
party cooperation on international matters 
cannot be fostered, but can only be set back, 
by the failure of the Republican high com- 
mand to dissociate itself completely from 
things like Senator McCarriry’s speeches 
about 20 years of treason under the Demo- 
crats. He has made a valid point, too, in 
declaring that it is the responsibility of the 
President not merely to shape foreign policy 
in a way that will be confusing to nobody, 
but also to do whatever he can to win the 
strongest possible bipartisanship support for 
it. 

In saying this, Mr. Truman, who has been 
at pains to avoid any direct criticism of the 
President, has not spelled out specific meas- 
ures to promote bipartisanship. However— 
“as one who wishes with all his heart to close 
ranks, to support and strengthen him upon 
whom now rests the burden which I once 
bore —he has called for a clear foreign 
policy lead and made a timely plea to the 
Nation to unite behind It, “The days and 
months and perhaps years before us,” as he 
has said, “hold dangers and problems of in- 
finite complexity and delicacy," and in such a 
period his counsel against factionalism ought 
surely to be heeded by patriotic Americans of 
every political persuasion, 
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New Concepts in Business Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18,1954 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Frank M, Folsom, president, Radio 
Corporation of America: 

New CONCEPTS IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


(By Frank M. Folsom, president, Radio 
Corporation of America) 


Mr. Bishop and fellow students of ad- 
vanced management, it is good to be back at 
Harvard, and I thank you for the thought- 
ful invitation that brings me here. 

Seven years ago, it was my privilege to 
talk with the graduate school's Marketing 
Club. It was a stimulating and rewarding 
experience for me. 

So, when your director, Mr. Bishop, asked 
me to meet with you, I was happy to accept. 
Again, I expect to receive as well as to give. 

I came away from my meeting with the 
Marketing Club deeply impressed by the 
work being done in this school. The grasp 
and understanding of business problems as 
shown by the students in their questions 
and comments were a revelation, 

It reaffirmed and increased my regard for 
the modern method of training young men 
for leadership in American business and in- 
dustry. 

It gave me a deeper understanding of the 

contribution being made by the graduate 
school, and other similar educational in- 
stitutions, toward a stronger national econ- 
omy. 
One of the greatest potentials for still fur- 
ther progress in our economic development 
is, of course, this study you are making in 
the techniques of advanced management, 

Here, the essence of good management is 
being given to you. The expectation is that 
it will be applied quickly and effectively in 
approximately 120 major business and in- 
dustrial organizations. In addition, there 
are representatives here from Government 
and the military services. 

ADVANCE IN BUSINESS TRAINING 


We cannot place an exact measurement on 
the beneficial results of this program for the 
Nation’s business, but we know they will be 
great. 

Viewed against my own background of 
training and experience, your work here rep- 
resents a truly radical advance in the art of 
training for business leadership. 

When I was a youth, we did it the hard 
way. 

Our economic system, still largely based on 
agriculture, was not so complex as it is now. 
Unless they were headed for one of the pro- 
fessions, or had enough money so that it did 
not matter, young men did not seek a higher 
education, 

They simply went to work in the business 
of their choice. They acquired knowledge 
and experience and judgment on the Job. 
Those with ability, aptitude, and application 
moved ahead. In general, progress was slow 
while—if you will pardon the expression— 
the boys were separated from the men, 

This method produced its business giants— 
men like Carnegie, Field, Wanamaker, Hart- 
ford, Sarnoff, to name but a few, 

These men learned their business through 
the sometimes painful trial-and-error 
method. But they learned. And because of 
their outstanding success, many men pat- 
terned their own careers after them. There 


* 
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was a popular misconception that the “school 
of hard knocks” was the best school of all. 

COMPLEXITY OF MODERN BUSINESS BRINGS 

CHANGE 

My own training was acquired in this way, 
and I confess it took me a long time to gain 
respect for any other method. 

The growing complexity of modern busi- 
ness and industry, however, caused many of 
us to change our minds. The demand for 
specialists in virtually all branches of major 
business enterprises has increased tremen- 
dously. 

The day of the one-man show is over. 

As someone s0 aptly said: no man knows 
too much, unless he knows too little. 

The new approach to the solving of man- 
agement problems is highly significant, and 
one that should be most reassuring to you. 

The American system of free competitive 
enterprise is dynamic. It presents a con- 
stantly changing pattern of new ideas. 
growth, and expansion. In fact, growth and 
expansion are the very lifeblood of modern 
industry. 

MANAGEMENT SUPPORTS ADVANCED METHODS 

Thus it is only natural that today’s top 
business management not only accepts but 
supports advanced training methods such as 
you have here. 

That is why Larry Kanaga and Bob Macrae 
are members of your group, and why six 
other RCA men are enrolled in the regular 
extended course of the graduate school. 

Their presence here reflects the increased 
attention, as well as importance, we in RCA 
are giving to the basic concepts under which 
we operate and to the development of execu- 
tive personnel for present and future needs 
of the business, 

The fundamental concepts of a business 
and the development of executive talent con- 
stitute one of the major problems of man- 
agement. A good case in point is RCA's re- 
cent activity in these areas. 

A problem was posed by the fact that dur- 
ing the last 15 years our business had in- 
creased by eightfold and the number of our 
employees had trebled. Our assets had risen 
from less than $100 million to nearly $500 
million. 

New products and services, largely the re- 
sult of expanded and intensified research, 
played important roles in this growth. 

As you probably know, RCA was founded 
fm 1919 to engage in worldwide radio com- 
munications. But almost from the begin- 
ning our organization has been a growth 
company. 

EXPANSION AND ORGANIZATIONAL REALINEMENT 

Today we are operating in virtually all 
areas of radio, television, sound record and 
reproduction, and electronics. Our activities 
include scientific research and engineering 
development, manufacturing, and merchan- 
dising, distribution and servicing, broadcast- 
ing, international and marine communica- 
tions, and technical training. 

Throughout the last year our products 
and services in the television, radio, and 
phonograph fields continued to expand. 
Sales of air conditioners and ranges in the 
home appliance field also were increasing. 
Production of military communication and 
electronic apparatus reached new high levels. 
The new and promising fields of color tele- 
vision, industrial television, and magnetic 
tape recording of sound and pictures were 
well underway. 

So, to keep pace with this continued 
growth, we decided upon a major realinement 
of our organizational structures. We have 
made such realinements in RCA about every 
4 years, since 1939, to permit and encourage 
progress. 

At the end of 1953, RCA was made up of 
a number of operating divisions and wholly 
owned subsidiaries. An operating head was 
in charge of each of these fully staffed units, 
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and most of them reported individually 
and directly to the president and chairman 
of the board of RCA, 

OBJECTIVES OF NEW PLAN 


Our examination of this structure, in the 
light of our continuing growth, indicated a 
clear-cut need for a more highly decentral- 
ized and diversified staff and line organiza- 
tion. 

We realized the necessity for creating a 
degree of flexibility that would not only 
meet present requirements, but also provide 
for the future. 

We wanted to shorten the line of profit 
responsibility between RCA's top manage- 
ment and the heads of divisions and sub- 
sidiaries. We also wanted to sharpen staff 
responsibilities. 

All of these objectives are accomplished, 
we believe, in a new plan of organization 
that became effective in RCA on January 
11, 1954. 

This plan is based almost entirely on our 
own ideas and concepts of how our business 
should be run. To make sure that we were 
on the right track, however, we engaged in 
the services of management consultants to 
help develop the plan in full detail. 

Here, in brief, is our new organization: 

1. A special staff reporting to the chairman 
of the board and the president, which is com- 
posed of a small group of highly skilled, ma- 
ture executives. While responsible for spe- 
cific assignments, they are basically advisory 
and consultant to our top management, 

2. A corporate staff that serves all units 
and subsidiaries of RCA. Under an executive 
vice president, who reports to the chairman 
and the president, this operation contains 
administrative staff services such as finance, 
law, personnel, distribution, purchasing, en- 
gineering, and others needed in our business, 

3. Specialized operations having chief ex- 
ecutive officers who report to the 
and the president. These operations include 
scientific research, foreign trade and associ- 
ated companies, radio and television broad- 
casting, and international radio communie 
cations, 

4. Three groupings of product and service 
operations—electronic products, consumer 
products, and sales and service subsidiaries— 
each under the direct supervision of an ex- 
ecutive vice president, who reports to the 

and the president. Each of these 
groups, as well as their divisions and sub- 
sidiarics, is, in effect, a separate business 
with its own chief executive and the needed 
management, facilities, and manpower to 
carry on independently. 

The electronic products group consists of 
engineering products, tubes, and marine 
electronic equipment. Consumer products 
group is comprised of home instruments 
such as radio and television sets, victrolas, 
and parts; records, kitchen ranges, and room 
air conditioners, The sales and service sub- 
sidiaries group includes product distribution 
in certain areas, product servicing, and tech- 
nical training. 

5. A general staff council has been estab- 
lished to act as an advisory body to the chair- 
man of the board and the president. Its 
purpose is to discuss and resolve matters of 
top policy, subject to the approval of the 
chairman and the president and to the ac- 
tion of the board of directors when such 
action is required. 

PRELIMINARY PLANNING SPEEDS CHANGES 

We have made rapid progress in these re- 
alinements of responsibilities and functions, 
as the result of months of preliminary dis- 
cussion and planning. So much so, in fact, 
that the major changes and appointments 
involved have already occurred. 

A principal aim in devising a plan of 
organization is to make it simpler for man- 
agement at all levels to run the business 
effectively. Sound as such a plan may be, 
it in itself is not enough. 
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A business realty runs by the joint effort 
of many people. 

And because of this, particularly in a 
complex business like RCA, the key to suc- 
cess is a teamwork. Specifically, there 
must be active cooperation from top to 
bottom. 

It was only natural, therefore, that dur- 
ing the development of a more streamlined, 
flexible organization, we gave equal atten- 
tion to the concepts that govern our oper- 
ations, 

FOUR BASIC ORGANIZATION CONCEPTS 

Sound principles of business conduct have 
always guided RCA‘s management, but until 
recently they had never been available in 
a formal statement of policy. 

Now, these concepts are a fundamental 
part of our plan of organization. We are 
publishing them in booklet form, and they 
will soon be in the hands of all of our 
management personnel. Copies are also 
available here, and will be distributed later 
today. 

We call them the four basic organization 
concepts of RCA, and their observance is 
a required duty of every RCA executive. 
They are: 

The RCA concept of management 
development 

In accordance with sound principles of 
organization and good management and to 
insure competent executives for the future 
of the Radio Corporation of America, every 
individual in a management position has 
the duty and responsibility to: 

1. Develop a suitable successor, 

2. Develop and administer a sound organ- 
ization staffed with able personnel to per- 
form the functions of his organization. 

3. Develop and train managerial replace- 
ments at all levels in his organization. 

A principal mark of successful executive is 
his demonstrated ability to select and train 
promotable subordinates. 


The RCA concept of channels of contact and 
communication 


The tion structure and the organ- 
ization chart define lines of responsibility 
and authority, but do not indicate channels 
of contact. 

The RCA organization permits and re- 
quires the exercise of common sense and good 
judgment, at all organizational levels, in 
determining the best channels of contact 
necessary for the expeditious handling of the 
work. 

Contact between units of the organization 
should be carried out in the most direct way. 

In making such contacts, however, it is the 
duty of each member of the organization to 
keep his senior informed on: 

1. Any matters on which his senior may 
be held accountable by those senior to him. 

2. Any matters in disagreement or likely 
to cause contro within or between any 
units of the corporation. 

3. Matters requiring advice by the senior 
or his coordination with other units, 

4. Any matters involving recommendations 
for change in, or variance from, established 
policies, 

RCA could not operate without freedom of 
decision at many key action points down the 
line, yet those who carry senior responsibility 
must be kept in a position to exercise the 
direction and control for which they are held 
accountable. It is the job of everyone to 
make good use of channels of contact and 
communication in making this concept work 
throughout RCA. 

The RCA concept of line and sta teamwork 

From top to bottom of RCA and across all 
of its activities, teamwork between line and 
staff—in the sense of distinguishing between 
major functions rather than as referring to 
chain of command—is vital to successful 
conduct of the business, 
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Line management includes all those, from 
the chairman and the President down, who 
exercise significant operating control over 
One or more of the three basic things RCA 
does: Develop, produce, and sell profit- 
Making goods and services. Because it car- 
Ties direct profit responsibility, line manage- 
Ment runs RCA. 

All other executives serve in staff capaci- 
ties. They work for line management. 
Their principal job is to help line manage- 
Ment develop, produce, and sell new or im- 
Proved goods and services better and more 
Profitably. To that end, they inform and 
advise line management on a variety of 
topics—such as market research or budget 
Administration—involving specialized knowl- 
edge. They perform similar functions re- 
Quiring specialized skills. They prescribe, 
Buide, audit, and evaluate the manner in 
Which their specialties are carried on 
throughout RCA. While some of thelr work 
Contributes to RCA's profitability, they bear 
No direct responsibility for it. 

It is the duty of every line executive to 
Use staff services to best advantage in plan- 
Ning, directing, controlling, and improving 

operations. 

Tt is the duty of every staff executive to 
Safeguard the interests of his superior line 
executive by giving him the facts on per- 
formance in his area, to identify opportuni- 

for operational improvement and to 
Propose means for exploiting them, to help 
line executives attain the results expected of 
them and tosupply information requested by 
Staff or line executives at levels above him. 

The creation and maintenance of produc- 
tive teamwork between staff and line at all 
levels are major and continuing responsibili- 
ties of every RCA executive. 


The RCA concept of basic executive 


responsibilities 
In doing the work which is his contribu- 
tion to the tion’s successful operation, 


every RCA executive is expected and required 
to promote the interests of RCA and to carry 
On his activities within the framework of 
Corporation-wide policy and procedure. This 
Tequires every executive to assume, in addi- 
tion to the specific duties of his post, the 
following basic executive responsibilities: 

Prepare as appropriate, and submit for 
approval, long- and short-range objectives, 
Policies, and plans for programs and organ- 
izational arrangements aimed at producing 
the most profitable results attainable from 
his assigned area. 

Interpret approved policies and plans to 

organization and direct its day-to-day 
Operations so as to attain established objec- 
tives in accordance therewith. 

Submit budgets realistically reflecting the 
anticipated income and/or expenditures of 
his activity and conduct his activity within 
approved budgets. 

Staff his organization with capable people, 
train subordinates in the competent per- 
formance of their duties, develop suitable 
Teplacements at all levels and provide a suc- 
Cessor for himself. Require and appraise 
Performance and report results fully to his 
Senior; detect the need for and propose such 
Modifications in plans and departures from 
established ways of doing things as are nec- 
essary to produce satisfactory results. 

Keep abreast of developments of all kinds 
Affecting his product, service, or area of 
Specialization and make such use of them 
us may properly be turned to RCA's benefit. 

Cooperate actively with his associates, 
both line and staff, for the attainment of 
RCA overall objectives. 

An executive's success in RCA largely de- 
Pends on his ability to bend his talents and 
his efforts to the advancement of the cor- 
Poration’s broad interests as much as to the 
advancements of his own immediate con- 


With these organizational concepts, I be- 
leye you will agree, RCA has a very solid 
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foundation for good executive performance, 
excellent teamwork, and profitable opera- 
tions. 

RIGHT MAN FOR RIGHT JOB 


Before concluding, I should like to go back 
for a moment to our concept of manage- 
ment development. It quite rightly is 
ranked first. For, if we are going to con- 
tinue to advance as a profitable business or- 
ganization, we must make certain that we 
always have available qualified executives to 
man our organization. 

Briefiy, we must have the right man for 
the right job at the right time. 

This is no small task, for we have approxi- 
mately 4,500 supervisors, managers, and 
executives. 

To accomplish it, we have established a 
management development program covering 
management personnel at all levels and in 
all locations, Its three principal objectives 
are: 

1, Continuous evaluation of executive and 
specialized personnel. 

2. Planned individual development of pro- 
motable management personnel. 

3. Systematic selection of properly quall- 
fied candidates for position openings. 

UNIFORM TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 

For operating this program, we have a 
small central staff, as well as skilled per- 
sonnel attached to each of our operating 
units. 

Basic techniques and procedures, estab- 
lished through research and experience, are 
used uniformly throughout RCA. They let 
us determine, through factual, objective ap- 
praisals, the areas of needed improvement in 
management nnel. 

To me, it is most heartening and encour- 
aging to know how rapidly and expertly 
modern business 18 advancing in the han- 
dling of human, as well as technical prob- 
lems. Through such progress, American 
business and industry will continue to lead 
the world. 

I congratulate you upon the opportunity 
you have to contribute to this leadership. 

If you have any questions, I shall be happy 
to try to answer them. 

Thank you. 


Farm Price Supporters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
from the Linn County Farmers Union 
convention, dated April 10, 1954, with 
reference to price supports. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Congress is debating the Issue of 
farm-price supports, and in a great num- 
ber of instances is offering separate bills 
which fail to cover the entire problem of 
farm-price supports; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
carrying out the administration's plans, is 
greatly reducing the parity income of farm- 
ers; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need for Con- 
gress to consider farm legislation to uphold 
the purchasing power of agriculture, and at 
the same time assure the abundance of food 
and fiber for all consumers; and 
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Whereas the National Farmers Union has 
Proposed a 10-point program fulfilling these 
objectives in the following order, namely 

1, Extension of mandatory supports at a 
minimum of 90 percent of parity for the 
basics—wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, rice, 
tobacco—and tung nuts and honey. 

2. Mandatory supports at the feed value 
equivalent ratio to corn for rye, oats, barley, 
grain sorghums, cottonseed, soybeans, flax- 
seed, and other storables, 

3. Mandatory supports at a minimum of 
90 percent of parity for milk and butter- 
fat, beef cattle, calves, and wool. 

4. A food-allotment program to enable the 
unemployed, elder citizens, relief recipients, 
and other low-income consumers to obtain 
good nutrition diets, 

5. A farm trading post and international 
food reserve to expand exports of abundant 
farm production so as to relieve famine, pro- 
mote economic development, and promote 
the quest for permanent world peace. 

6. An adequate safety reserve of food and 
fiber for the United States. 

7. Extend marketing orders and agreements 
to more fruits and vegetables. 

8. A loan program for improved marketing 
facilities, 

9. Renewal and extension of the agricul- 
tural-conservation program. 

10, A program of incentive payments to 
farmers for conservation practices on land 
taken out of production under acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

Therefore, we the members of the Linn 
County Farmers Union do urge that our 
Congressmen consider forthcoming legisla- 
tion in the light of the above objectives; 
and we further 

Resolve, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Oregon Congressman, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson, and members 
of the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees, and to the State and National 
Farmer Union offices. 

Presented by Dave Boshart for the county 
legislative committee of the Farmers Union, 

Passed unanimously April 10, 1954. 


Jerome J. Keating on H. R. 8648 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
unanimous consent of the House, below 
are cited two items, one, a letter from 
Mr. Jerome J. Keating, vice president of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, and second, the Postal Bulletin of 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954. Both items con- 
cern H. R. 8648, and the attitude of the 
national association thereon. Because 
both items concern the welfare of over 
100,000 Federal employees, they are list- 
ed at this point in the Record. I trust 
action taken will result in the complete 
satisfaction of these workers in our Fed- 
eral Government. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SremMinsxI: The postal 
employees, as you well know, have been 
seeking a pay increase, and I believe we have 
established the justice of our cause. The 
Postmaster General has countered with a 
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proposal which is found in the Rees bill. 
H. R. 8648, generally referred to as a reclassi- 
fication bill. We do not believe that this 
bill is strictly a reclassification bill in that 
it will destroy procedures that have been 
effective in the postal service for the past 70 
or 80 years, and would substitute a proposal 
wherein Congress would turn complete au- 
thority over persona] matters to the Post- 
master General. 

In a recent issue of the Postal Bulletin, an 
Official publication of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Postmaster General set forth his 
arguments for the reclassification bill. A 
copy of this statement was sent to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress recently by an organi- 
zation whose members stand to benefit sub- 
stantially from the passage of H. R. 8648, 
even though the rank-and-file employees do 
not stand to benefit. 

For your complete information, we haye 
reprinted the statement of the Postmaster 
General, but we have supplemented it with 
additional facts that will permit you to draw 
a fairer conclusion. 

H. R. 8648 is vigorously opposed by the 
100,000 members of our organization and by 
at least 90 percent of all other employees in 
the postal field service. The bill would de- 
stroy many of the benefits that we have se- 
cured from Congress in the last 50 years, and 
we urge you to oppose it vigorously and to 
support our cause for a proper pay increase. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME J. KEATING, 
Vice President, 


— 


Tue COMPLETE Facts on H. R. 8648 


In the Postal Bulletin of May 4, the Post- 
master General once again used an official 
publication to advance the cause of his postal 
salary plan. 

In order that our members will be properly 
informed we are reprinting the statement of 
the Postmaster General, together with sup- 
plemental information that will give a com- 
plete understanding of the Fry-Summerfield- 
Rees plan. 

The quotations from the bill, from the Fry 
report, and our own comments, are printed. 


From the Postal Bulletin of May 4, 1954] 
“POSTAL SALARY PLAN 


“Letters to the Postmaster General from 
employees indicate they have received an 
extraordinary amount of misleading and 
confusing information concerning the postal 
salary plan recommended by the Post Office 
Department. Such misleading rumors from 
unofficial sources injure morale and have 
an adverse effect on service given to the 
public. Therefore, it is important that all 
employees receive an explanation with regard 
to some of the more prevalent misunder- 
standings. There follow examples of these 
misleading rumors and the Department's 
official explanation: 

“The rumor: The plan would remove the 
Post Office Department from control by Con- 
gress by giving the Postmaster General un- 
limited authority to change salaries of 
employees. 

“The facts: The legislation proposed to 
implement the salary plan would require the 
Postmaster General to see that all postal 
jobs are fairly graded by a job evaluation 
system on the basis of their actual duties 
and responsibilities. Such a requirement 
would restrict the Postmaster General more 
than under the present law, since it is pos- 
sible under this law to change an employee's 
pay by simply changing his title without 
regard to the work the employee performs. 
The proposed new plan would delegate, with 
proper stipulated controls, the responsibility 
for salary administration, as it has been 
delegated for many years to other agencies 
and departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congress would—and should—retain 
complete control over salary schedules,” 
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THE COMPLETE FACTS 
H. R. 8648, the Summerfield-Rees bill, 
reads: 
“Title UI—Classification of positions and 
Preparation of Standards 
“Classification of Positions 


“Sec. 301. The Postmaster General shall 
place each position in its appropriate grade 
in conformance with standards established 
by him under section 302. The basis for 
determining the grade in which each posi- 
tion shall be placed shall be the level of 
difficulty, responsibility, and qualification 
requirements of the work of such position. 
Whenever the facts warrant, the Postmaster 
General may change any position which he 
has placed in a grade under this section 
from such grade to another grade. Actions 
of the Postmaster General under this sec- 
tion shall be the bases for the payment of 
compensation and for personnel transac- 
tions, 

“Preparation of Standards 


“Sec. 302. (a) The Postmaster General 
shall prepare standards for placing positions 
in their appropriate grades. In such stand- 
ards the Postmaster General shall (1) define 
the various positions that exist in the postal 
field service in terms of duties and respon- 
sibilities; (2) establish qualification require- 
ments for all entrance positions; (3) estab- 
lish the official position titles; and (4) iden- 
tify the grades in which such positions are 
placed. Such standards shall be available 
for inspection by employees. 

“(b) The Postmaster General shall keep 
such standards up to date. From time to 
time he may revise, supplement, or abolish 
existing standards, or prepare new stand- 
ards, so that, as nearly as may be practicable, 
positions existing at any given time within 
the postal field service will be covered by 
current standards.” 

The grant of power to the Postmaster 
General under H. R. 8648 is absolutely com- 
plete. Under the Classification Act of 1949, 
which covers Federal employees, the Civil 
Service Commission, a bi-partisan agency, 
has the authority to supervise, inspect and 
revise the classification structure. Even un- 
der this system, with such a protective fea- 
ture, there are many instances of downgrad- 
ing by merely changing the written descrip- 
tion of the job. Downgrading occurs in in- 
dividual instances and also in many in- 
stances where groups are involved. The en- 
closed reprint describes a case of downgrad- 
ing on a fairly large scale. Congress would 
retain supervision and control of salaries un- 
der H. R. 8648 only in that they set the mini- 
mums and maximums. The lowest salary 
grade is $2,750 and the maximum grade is 
$14,800. 

“The rumor: The plan would result in 
general downgrading of jobs and lowering 
of entrance salaries in the future. 

“The facts: The proposed pay plan would 
upgrade thousands of jobs, including about 
20 percent of the clerks (about 40,000 em- 
ployees). A small number of routine jobs 
when entered by new employees would have 
lower pay ranges than at present, but no 
present employee would have his pay reduced 
as a result of the proposed plan. One of 
the most important features of the proposed 
plan is to increase starting salaries—by 6210 
a year for most jobs, by $510 or more for many 
others.” 

THE COMPLETE FACTS 

H. R. 8648, the Summerfield-Rees bill, pro- 
vides that nothing in the act shall be deemed 
to reduce the per annum or hourly pay, but 
the bill gives the Department the authority 
to reduce employees’ pay the following week 
if they desire. The now-you-have-it-now- 
you-don't clause of the bill reads as follows: 
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“Prohibition on reduction of former salary 
rates 


“Sec. 404. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to reduce the per annum or hourly 
rate of basic compensation of any employee 
on the rolls on the effective date of this act 
to an amount Jess than his rate of basic 
salary immediately prior to such date, 80 
long as such employee is assigned to perform 
and does perform work of the same level of 
difficulty, responsibility, and qualification — 
requirements as the work which he was per- 
forming immediately prior to such date. 

“The rumor: Supervisory examinations 
taken by nearly 50,000 employees would be 
disregarded and supervisory positions filled 
with persons outside the postal service. 

“The facts: Results of the supervisory ex- 
aminations compiled by the Civil Service 
Commission already have been forwarded to 
postmasters with specific instructions for 
their use in making promotions. This ac- 
tion confirms the intention of the Post- 
master General to fill post office supervisory 
positions from employees of the postal ser- 
vice on a merit basis with due consideration 
for length of service. Promotions already 
are being made in many offices from the 
supervisory examination registers, This ace 
tion refutes completely the false rumor.” 


THE COMPLETE FACTS 


On page 4 of the Fry report we read the 
following: 


“Inequtties of present promotion system 


“The Postal Pay Act, by providing fixed 
service requirements for those eligible to 
promotion to supervisory positions (7 years 
as clerk or carrier in first- and second-class 
post offices, 7 years as clerk in the postal 
transportation service, except for the require- 
ment of 9 years as clerk in Class B railway 
and highway post-office runs) has restricted 
the lateral entry of qualified personnel into 
supervisory positions in the postal field serv- 
ice 


“Although it 18 traditional in the postal 
service for supervisory positions to be filled 
by employees advancing up through the 
ranks, there should be no arbitrary barriers 
to prevent these positions being filled if 
necessary by qualified personnel who have 
gained the necessary experience outside of 
the postal service.“ 

H. R. 8648, the Fry-Summerfield bill, con- 
tains the following provision: 

(b) In the discretion of the Postmaster 
General, any individual who has been em- 
ployed in a civilian capacity in any branch 
of the Government may be appointed to that 
step in the appropriate grade of the postal 
field service schedule which is less than one 
full step above the highest rate of basic com- 
pensation which he received from the United 
States.“ 

Chairman Philip Young, of the Civil Serv- 
lee Commission, testifying before the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in the 
House of Representatives, stated that the 
Post Office Department should be permitted 
to recruit employees at all grades, not only 
at the entrance grade, 

“The rumor: The proposed salary plan 
would remove the protection of civil service 
and veterans’ preference laws from postal 
employees, 

“The facts: The legislation to implement 
the salary plan specifically states (sec, 1009 
of H. R. 8648) that postal employees shall 
continue to be covered by the Civil Service 
Act and rules and by the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act. Thus, the career nature of jobs in 
the Post Office Department would receive 
additional emphasis," 

THE COMPLETE FACTS 

The total lack of appeal rights from the 
reclassification decisions of the Postmaster 
General, plus lateral entry, plus the repeäl 
of many other provisious, would definitely 
weaken civil service. 
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“The rumor: Lower caliber of employees 
Would enter the postal service as a result of 
the plan. 

“The facts: The salary plan would help to 
attract an improved caliber of employees by 
increasing nearly all entrance salary rates, 
by increasing most maximum rates by cre- 
ating opportunities for promotion, and by 
Teducing by 2 years the time required to 
Teach the top of the pay grade for most em- 
Ployees. In further efforts to make a postal 
Career more attractive and to increase job 
Security, the Department supported a bill re- 
tently passed by the United States Senate, 
Tepealing the Whitten amendment.” 


THE COMPLETE FACTS 


The automatic pay increase would be no 
More. Increases will depend upon adminis- 
trative whim under the following provision 
of H. R. 8648: 

“(2) That his current performance is satis- 
factory under standards established by the 
Postmaster General.” 

The substitute ratio is eliminated by the 
folowing provision of H. R. 8648; 

“Substitute employment 

“Sec. 706. (a) The Postmaster General 
Shall establish the conditions under which 
Substitute positions may be established." 

“The rumor: The salary plan would fail 
to provide adequate increases. 

“The facts: The salary plan was not in- 
tended to be a general increase but to 
establish a sound pay structure based on 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
Nevertheless, the plan would provide a sal- 
ary scale comparing favorably with the pay 
for similar work in American industry, It 
Would result in salary adjustments for more 
than 400,000 of the 500,000 postal employees 
&nd would provide additional benefits on a 
long-term basis. The largest groups of pos- 
tal employees would receive an adjustment 
of $100 a year on the effective date of the 
Plan. Smaller increases which have been 
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mentioned represent merely adjustments 
designed to bring the employee's present 
salary on a step rate of the new pay range. 
These adjustments would not interfere with 
the employee's scheduled automatic in- 
creases, which in the great majority of cases 
would be larger under the plan than they 
are at present. 

“The rumor: Certain postmasters would 
receive $5,000 increases. 

“The facts: No employees would receive 
$5,000 increases, The postmasters of the 
largest cities, such as New York and Chi- 
cago, could receive a maximum increase of 
$1,030 a year. Those who would receive ad- 
justments larger than these are career em- 
ployees in subordinate positions which have 
been for years recognized as being severely 
underpaid.” 

THE COMPLETE FACTS 

The table at bottom of page is taken from 
the Fry report. Grade 19 is held down by 
the $14,800 ceiling. However, there is no 
change in grade 16, under which the maxi- 
mum increase is $5,005. 

“The proposed salary plan is regarded as 
one of the most important steps necessary 
to bring about a proper relationship be- 
tween the pay of employees doing many dif- 
ferent kinds of work. The plan is intended 
to correct many inequities which have grown 
up over the years and to provide oppor- 
tunities for advancement and greater earn- 
ings. Such a program has been recom- 
mended repeatedly as essential for sound 
personnel administration by Commissions 
and committees of the Congress which have 
investigated postal fleld-service problems, 
The Department believes that all employees 
are entitled to a complete explanation of 
such an important proposal affecting them, 
that they are interested in such proposals 
and that they should be permitted to reach 
their own conclusions as to the merits of 
the plan after receiving full official infor- 
mation.” 
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We believe that a properly conducted study 
is in order and we subscribe fully to the fol- 
lowing statement by A. H. Clemens, Ph. D., 
in his analysis of the Fry plan. 

“The report, as it now stands, falls short 
of an adequate sampling technique and 
abounds in comparisons of incomparable 
data. It evidences a clear preference (which 
is the opposite of being scientific) in empha- 
sizing repeatedly the very real need of su- 
pervisors for salary increases while it labors 
strenuously to prove that nonsupervisory 
employees require little salary increases. 
Furthermore, it remains silent on equally 
important considerations and comparisons 
such as: 

“(a) Postal wages to per capita national 
income. 

„) Postal wages to per capita personal 
income. 

“(c) Postal wages to per capita personal 
expenditures. 

“(d) Postal wages to postal productivity. 

“(e) Postal wages to the rising standard 
of living of the Nation as a whole. 

“This sllence may be due to the Post Office 
Department's request that postal wages be 
related only to cost of living, a most un- 
scientific approach to the complexities of the 
wage problem. Again, the report emphasizes 
the technical aspects of wages and Job classes, 
but almost entirely ignores the human rela- 
tions aspects. It ignores completely the 
policy of advanced industrial personnel sys- 
tems, the policy of consultation with em- 
ployees about matters of intimate concern 
to them. In so doing, it posts a retrogres- 
sive industrial relations policy for private in- 
dustry to imitate and copy. 

“Finally, the inadequacies of this study, 
the unilateral and non-human approach to 
the problem, have already effected an ex- 
tremely deep-seated and widespread resent- 
ment not far from antagonism amongst the 
rank and file of the employees.” 


Proposed title 


District superintendent, 


Postmuster, Silver Spring, N Id 
Station 8 Chicago (old post once) 


Buporintendent, finance, Ghats post olſlce. 
General superintendent, buildings, Philadelphia post office. 


Present title 


Superintendent 
District superintendent.. 8 

Gonerul superintendent. 
Post master 
Station superinten dent 
General superintendent of finance. 
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PEPPERS 


The Progress of the Negro in the Past 
Half Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in this 
Present era, with the United States under 
continuous, bombastic, psychological at- 
tack by her enemies to the effect that 
She does not adhere to the principles of 
freedom that she advocates, and in 
answer to these assertions, I take pleas- 
ure in introducing an article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
On May 6, 1954, entitled “The Harlem 
Nobody Knows,” written by Alex Haley. 

Author Haley's writing adroitly sums 
up the advance that has been made in 
this great Nation of ours toward elimi- 


nating racial inequality, and his com- 
ments are a direct answer to commu- 
nistic allegations that enslavement exists 
right here in our own back yard, 
The article is as follows: 
THE HARLEM Nosopy Knows 


(By Alex Haley, a Negro resident in Harlem, 
currently serving in the U. S. Coast 
Guard) 

Harlem, that roughly triangular 6-square- 
mile section of New York City where lives 
the largest concentration of Negroes in the 
world—375,000—is pointed to by critics as a 
sinkhole of United States capitalism. For- 
eign diplomats and businessmen freely re- 
port that the greatest obstacle to friendship 
between America and the colored races who 
comprise two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion is discrimination against the American 
Negro, seemingly typified by this over- 
crowded, dilapidated area. 

These critics of our democracy would do 
well to take a closer look at the Negroes of 
Harlem today. Probably no community on 
earth has come so far so fast. 

In this area where hardly a Negro owned 
property at the turn of this century, the 
collective Negro assessment today approaches 


$300 million. One bank with four branches 
in Harlem reports $20.7 million in checking 
and savings accounts. The postmaster of 
New York reports $72 million in postal say- 
ings in the entire city, $12 million of it in 
Harlem. 

Said an old pharmacist who moved to 
Harlem in 1905, “All we owned were our 
barbershops and beauty parlors and a few 
restaurants.” Today his drugstore is one of 
4.300 businesses which Negroes operate in 
Harlem. Elsewhere in New York City they 
own 2,200 more. 

Three years ago a radio station conducted 
a survey for its advertisers. Income of the 
average Harlem family has tripled since 
1940, it informed them. This community, as 
an annual market, represents a billion 
dollars. 

Before 1900, most of the Negroes in New 
York City were settled in a squalid colony in 
the middle fifties. Then a Negro realtor, 
Philip A. Payton, persuaded several Harlem 
landlords to fill their vacancies with Negro 
tenants. A trickle of migration soon became 
a tide, 

From the first, the new community was in 
economic trouble. At least half its popula- 
tion was unemployed, Haying nothing but 
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the labor of their unskilled hands to sell, 
they suffered from poverty and discrimina- 
tion. In one city count of 9,561 apprentices 
in the trades, only 56 were Negroes, Thou- 
sands of families managed to escape the pub- 
lic dole only because Harlem's women found 
jobs as laundresses or household servants. 


AREA FELT WAR'S IMPACT 


Manpower shortages created by World War 
I gave the new community a start. Hiring 
taboos relaxed, and soon Negroes worked in 
more than 300 occupations. Both the Gov- 
ernment and industry sent representatives 
into the southern States to recruit laborers, 
Harlem absorbed more than 100,000 southern 
Negroes, lured by glittering opportunity; 
25,000 others came from the British West 
Indies. 

From churches came the first sign of a 
financial build-up, Abyssinian Baptist mar- 
keted its property in midtown and built in 
Harlem at a cost of $350,000. St. Philip's 
Protestant Episcopal sold holdings near the 
site of Pennsylvania Station and hired a 
Negro architect to design its present brick 
church and parish house. Soon afterward 
it paid nearly all cash for a row of 13 apart- 
ment houses that it yet controls. 

Hundreds of individual Harlemites capl- 
talized on steady wages and a buyers’ market 
to make down payments on homes. Hun- 
dreds more invested in small businesses. 
Spectacularly, “Pigfoot Mary” Dean, a popu- 
lar Lenox Avenue vendor of pig's feet, fried 
chicken, and hot corn, bought for §42,000 a 
5-story apartment building. In one year 
the number of licensed Negro realtors in the 
city rose from 3 to 31. 

But for the most part the efforts of Ne- 
groes to set down tap roots in the city went 
unnoticed by the general public. Harlem 
was gaining it prominence, instead, as a 
Mecca of Jazz. By the height of the “Roar- 
ing Twenties,” its cabarets and dance halls 
swarmed with revelers nightly. 

In this manner Harlem met the depression. 
Few communities were so hard hit. Night 
life had supported flourishing businesses, 
provided an aura of intraracia] camaradie— 
and suddenly both were gone. And from the 
war-inflated payrolls, Negroes were the first 
to be fired—by the thousands. 

The race riots of this era made headlines 
around the world. But little notice was 
taken when the same forces—racial pride 
and the desperate flight for survival—were 
subsequently channeled in more disciplined 
Ways to shape Harlem's future. 

For example, consider the Harlem Busi- 
nessmen's Club which was organized in 1931. 
One of the first acts was to circularize the 
slogan, Don't Buy Where You Can't Work.” 
Negro employees above the level of porter 
Were rare in Harlem retail stores. Then the 
Amsterdam News, Harlem's largest newspa- 
per, threw its power into the campaign. The 
slogan produced roughly the effect of a picket 
line; in a few months Negro clerical and sales 
help were more common. 

The New York Urban League prevailed 
upon officials of government, unions, and 
private industry to widen the variety of jobs 
opened to Negroes. Simultaneously it urged 
Negroes to develop new talents and skills, 
and it has never relaxed its campaign. 

In 1953 a spokesman for the powerful New 
York State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion said, “There is still not a job for every 
Negro, but more doors have been opened 
than there are Negroes qualified to enter.” 

For those who are qualified, and for count- 
less others willing to qualify, these doors 
Jead to gratifying successes. 

Amie Associates, Inc., is a family enter- 
prise begun in 1944 by brothers William, 
Errol, and Cyril Jones. With $1,600 and 
some electronics equipment, they hired a 
loft and solicited Government contracts, 
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Ey V-J Day they had hired 75 technicians 
and grossed $200,000 for the design and 
manufacture of electronics devices for the 
Navy and Signal Corps and for subcontracts 
from Bell Telephone and Western Electric. 

Now Amie Associates, Inc., is making 
equipment for the Army and Robinson Avi- 
ation, in addition to servicing television sets 
exclusively throughout the city. 

In 1938 Jimmie Adams got a job as ship- 
ping clerk in a downtown camera store; in 
1951 he became its manager. This year 
Mr, Adams and two friends raised $20,000 
and opened Uptown Camera Exchange on 
125th Street. 

WOMEN FORGE AHEAD 


Roy Mills moved from a Yonkers dairy to 
portering for a sportswear firm. Today he 
is Its national distribution manager and also 
has a Harlem cleaning business. 

Lou Borders arrived in New York in 1931 
with 30 cents. He pressed clothes, studied 
at night, and became the fourth Negro to 
join the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union, In 1937 his local elected him treas- 
urer; in 1942, president. Five years ago he 
bought a failing Harlem haberdashery busi- 
ness which is now worth $150,000. 

Harlem women, too, are forging ahead as 
dramatically as the men. 

Barbara Watson, daughter of a municipal 
court judge, heads a downtown New York 
agency of nearly 200 Negro models serving 
accounts for nationally advertised products, 

Loulse Varona, a Hunter College graduate, 
took over her father's restaurant supply 
house when he went into bankruptcy. She 
resumed business on a shoestring, paid off 
creditors, and today has 7 employees and 2 
trucks, with customers in the Bronx, Brook- 
lyn, and Manhattan. Last year her firm 
grossed $140,000. 

Olivia Stanford, a YWCA executive, and 


Rose Morgan, a hair stylist, in 1943 pooled’ 


$7,000 savings. They leased a 5-story Harlem 
brownstone, and after 4 months of renova- 
tion and publicity put “Rose-Meta, House of 
Beauty” into landslide business. Today 
there is a second, larger salon on 125th Street 
with branches in Brooklyn and Long Island. 
A total of 302 Rose-Meta personnel earn from 
$55 to $200 weekly. 

Two blocks west of Rose-Meta on 125th 
Street is the Carver Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, an enterprise that many resi- 
dents of the community view with a proud 
and proprietary air, 

NEGRO BANK ESTABLISHED 


At the end of World War H. a group of 
Harlem business and professional people set 
out to establish the first Negro bank in New 
York State. For several years they visited 
homes, churches, and civic assemblies, ex- 
plaining the project and what it would mean 
for Harlem. Then they solicited pledges of 
deposit. Within 3 months after the bank 
opened in 1948, its tellers took in $200,000. 

Last December the Carver bank marked its 
fifth anniversary, with savings accounts to- 
taling $3 million. The past Christmas it dis- 
tributed $200,000 in Yule Club checks, double 
the amount of 1952. 

A special 1953 survey reveals that 8 percent 
of Harlem families have incomes about $5,000 
a year; 24 percent of American families in 
general earn this much, In Harlem 15 per- 
cent earn $1,500 or less, about paralleling the 
national average. But more than 60 percent 
of Harlem families have reached the $2,000- 
to-$5,000 level; nationwide, only 48 percent 
are in this bracket. 

Harlem's appalling housing conditions 
have been shouted about in sensational 
exposés. During World War II one of Har- 
lem's blocks was found actually accommo- 
dating 3,781 people. At this density the pop- 
ulation of the United States could live in 
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one-half the acreage of Greater New York 
City. 

Slowly, however, the situation was improv- 
ing. Since Harlem River Houses was com- 
pleted in 1937, a total of eight Federal, State, 
and city projects have been occupied or are 
under construction. Altogether they rep- 
resent 12,859 apartments, 

Riverton, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.'s 
private development, raised the number to 
14,127. 

GUIDANCE CENTER 

At this writing, private investors haye city 
authorization and Federal Housing Authority 
aid to clear 24 slum acres and build 2 proj- 
ects, Harlem“ and “North Harlem,” to con- 
tain approximately 1,100 apartments each. 
These will cost nearly $30 million and will 
raise to more than 14,000 the number of 
Harlem families able to move into new homes 
in the space of 20 years, 

It is safe to forecast that many of the 
social corrosions which plague Harlem will 
dwindle with its congestion, which tends to 
nurture them. Gangs, delinquency, and ad- 
diction already are under the steady attack 
of a wealth of guidance and corrective 
agencies, 

Exemplary among these, and one of the 
largest, is Manhattanville Neighborhood 
Center, Inc., which functions in a teeming, 
multiracial area of West Harlem between 
122d and 135th Streets. (Of the 436,000 
people in Harlem, 61,000 are non-Negroes.) 

In the center headquarters on 126th Street, 
51 professional and student social workers 
conduct adult and youth forums, supervise 
athletics and recreation, and teach arts, 
crafts, and dramatics. About 10,000 families 
are in the area served by this aggressive 
agency, whose chairman of the board of di- 
rectors is Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. ` 

Public schools continue the pattern of 
progress for Harlem, whose ratio of slum 
background is only one of many staggering 
problems. A school at Fifth Avenue and 
130th Street (Public School No. 133), for in- 
stance, serves an area of so many pupils that 
classes must be held in shifts. 

“READY TO BE COMPARED” 

Yet it manages the distinction of being 
among the top five elementary schools in 
the city. (Relief is in sight: the New York 
City capital budget for 1954 provides for 
the building of a new school 6 blocks away 
at a total estimated cost of 82,730,000.) 
Overall, more Harlem youths are enrolled in 
high schools throughout the city than at 
any point in history. And 10 times as many 
as in 1940 are in college. 

Harlem now contains nearly 400 churches, 
including missions, whose total replacement 
value has been estimated at $21 million. 
Their role remains the same—a bedrock and 
potently progressive force. Commented & 
young attorney: “Once our churches pre- 
pared you to die; now, they help you to live.” 

Julius J. Adams is the executive editor of 
Harlem's oldest newspaper, the New York 
Age. “Man for man, as a community, we 
are ready to be compared with other com- 
munities,” he said. “What we need is 8 
crusade of public relations. Harlem's big- 
gest trouble now is that in too many minds 
the Negro remains a stereotype.” 

But minds are changing, fast. On New 
Year’s Day 1954, Hulan Edwin Jack, a Har- 
lem Negro, was sworn into office as president 
of New York City’s Borough of Manhattan— 
the center of metropolitan business and in- 
dustry, the richest island in the world. In 
a cornucopia of races, where Negroes are 
outnumbered 5 to 1, this man, who already 
had risen from stock boy to vice president 
of a manufacturing firm, was elected with 
the votes of 215,000 of his fellow citizens. 

It happened in New York City, in America. 
in 50 years. 


1954 
An Emperor Comes to America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in antici- 
Pation of the visit this month to this 
Country of the Emperor of Ethiopia, I 
desire to call the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article which 
appeared in the May 16, 1954, issue of the 
Magazine This Week. 

The world should remember that if 
the free countries of the world had come 
to the aid of Ethiopia when her sover- 
eignty was endangered by the invasion 
of a dictator, the League of Nations 
might have survived and World War II 
might have been prevented. 

That should be a good object lesson 
today. The United Nations will not sur- 
Vive unless the free countries that make 
up the United Nations will stand as one 
against all totalitarians in their attempts 
to subjugate the world, If we do not 
implement the United Nations with a 
Police force which will prevent aggres- 
Sions in Korea and in Indochina, and 
wherever else they may occur, the United 
Nations cannot survive and civilization 


Will perish. 
In 1936 Harte Setasste I or ETHIOPIA WAS A 
Lonety Hero IN AN INTERNATIONAL 


‘Tracepy—TxHis MONTH, He Makes His FIRST 

Visrr TO THe UNTTED STATES, STILL DEDI- 

Carr TO His Lrre's Task, USHERING HIS 

AFRICAN DOMAIN INTO THE 20TH CENTURY 
(By Curtis Lubinski) 

Halle Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, is 
Paying his first visit to America this month. 
He will be an overnight guest in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, as is customary for visiting 
heads of state. For the remainder of his 3- 
day stay in Washington he will reside at Blair 
House, across Pennsylvania Avenue. He will 
then proceed on a tour of the United States. 

His visit comes at a time when his 3,000- 
Year-old nation is breaking out of an isolation 
forced on it by its geography and history. 
One important indication has been Ethiopia's 
Participation in the Geneva Conference, as 
One of the countries that contributed to the 
U. N. forces in Korea. 

Another is the new economic treaty be- 
tween the United States and Ethiopia, which 
went into effect in October 1953. And about 
1 year before, the former Italian colony of 
Eritrea became, under U. N. auspices, a part 
of Ethiopia, giving Haile Selassie’s land- 
locked domain Red Sea ports and a chance to 
regain Its former maritime power. These 
Ports may play an important role in the 
future of the Middle East, for through them 
Ethiopia can now export grain raised in a 
fertile, three-crop-a-year region that could 
eventually rival the Ukraine or the American 
wheat areas. 

UNLIKE HIS CARICATURES 

As Halle Selassie makes his way about on 
his tour of the Nation, many Americans will 
Expect to see him as cartoonists have per- 
betuated him—a bearded man in a pith 
helmet and enormous sunglasses, with a short 
droopy cape below which protrude tight 
White ankle-length pants, the Ethiopian ver- 
Sion of jodhpurs, and bare feet. 

But this was the Halie Selassie prior to 
1930 and at that largely a figment of artistic 
imagination. For many years since he has 
favored a British-style field marshal's uni- 
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form, adorned with golden epaulets and many 
rows of ribbons, and impeccably pressed 
trousers above shiny brown army-style shoes. 
This is undoubtedly how he will appear on 
his visit. 

Though only 5 feet 4 inches tall, slender, 
almost frail, weighing only about 100 pounds. 
Halle Selassie will look every inch an em- 
peror. His ink-black beard will show no 
trace of gray, despite his 62 years. His face 
will have its characteristic expression—a 
singular mixture of melancholic sadness and 
cold determination. He has a way of scruti- 
nizing new acquaintances with a penetrating 
flash of his eyes which denotes an alert dip- 
lomat and statesman. 


A RULER'S TRAINING 


This is what he was brought up to be. His 
father, Ras Makonnen, cousin to Emperor 
Menelik IT and his favorite adviser, very carly 
recognized the gifts of young Tafari—this 
being Haile Selassie's original Christian 
name, At the age of 18, after an education 
by European private tutors, Tafari was ap- 
pointed governor of the Province of Sidamo. 
This post was followed by positions of in- 
creasing importance in the provinces of 
Harar, Muleta, and Salale. He absented him- 
self, however, from Salale to complete his 
studies at a French school in the Ethiopian 
capital, Addis Ababa, 

His later character was shaped in these 
days by adverse circumstances accompanying 
his career. His father, heir presumptive to 
the imperial throne, passed away when Ta- 
fari still was a boy of 15. His guardian, Ras 
Tassama, died of poison, as have so many 
political figures in Ethioplan history. For 
centuries poison has played such an appal- 
ling role that it gave rise to a singular cus- 
tom: a servant will present a drink to his 
master only after having sampled it in his 
presence. It took me some time to get used 
to seeing my own domestics go through this 
precautionary routine when I was in Evhi- 
opis. 

THE CONQUERING MIND 

Something almost as bad as poison was in 
store for young Tafari. Another prince 4 
years his junior, Lidj Yassu, was chosen to be 
Emperor. He was the exact opposite the 
scholarly Tafari—that is, an athletiè and 
handsome extrovert. 

But Tafari learned the lesson that a strong 
mind is stronger than any physical strength. 
He watched all movies which could serve to 
disqualify Lid] Yassu as the ruler of Africa's 
ancient Christian Empire. Tafari was aided 
by the fact that Lid] Yassu favored Moham- 
medanism and polygamy. Finally, when in 
1916 Lidj Yassu sided with the Germans and 
the Turks, Tafari found the ready support of 
the Allies. He defeated his adversary's follow- 
ers with great slaughter at Sagalle on October 
27. 1916, and emerged as “Ras Tafari Makon- 
nen, Heir to the Imperial Throne, and 
Regent” at the side of Empress Zauditu, 
Menelik II's daughter. Lidj Yassu was 
captured and interned for life. Immured 
with princely honors, yet in chains, he died 
at the town of Harar in 1935. 

There was no letdown in the difficulties 
which confronted Ras Tafari, The Allies had 
put him at the helm of the government, 
Travels in the Middle East and Europe 
widened his horizon. But the Empress Zau- 
ditu, who had never had anything compar- 
able to a Western education, was the rallying 
point of reaction. Each time I saw Ras Tafari 
in the company of this 200-pound Majesty, 
she was surrounded by a fantastic medieval 
retinue of warriors wearing curved swords, 
spears, and shields of buffalo skin. When the 
situation became unbearable, Ras Tafari 
found his way out in a coup d'etat which 
ended with his being proclaimed king and 
all power resting in his hands, though the 
Empress retained nominal power, 

But eventually, her husband led a plot 
against the Negus Tafari. March 1930, saw a 
full-scale battle at Zebit between the com- 
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paratively well organized troops of Tafari 
and an army of 10,000 men of the prince con- 
sort whose antiquated ideas of warfare, sup- 
ported by one lone cannon, were of no avail. 
He fell in action. Zauditu died of heart 
failure when she received the news of his 
death, on April 3, 1930. 


PLAYFUL ROYAL LIONS 


Tafari Makonnen, victorious, was crowned 
His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I on 
November 2, 1930, with the ancient. title 
"Elect of God, King of Kings, King of Zion, 
Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
Branch of the Tree of Solomon, and Imple- 
ment of the Holy Trinity.” 

Into this title the entire distinguished 
Biblical past of Ethiopla is condensed. To- 
day, It is still the privilege of royalty in 
Ethiopia to keep lions as the symbol of rank. 
This custom led to an unforgettable incident 
on the occasion of one of my visits to the 
Royal residence, When my wife and I were 
passing through the front garden, we met a 
keeper who was promenading two of the lions 
in dog-fashion on a leash. 

The comparatively young animals looked 
very playful. Indeed they were. In fact, 
they showed so little regard for the evening 
dress of my wife that they tried their claws 
on it. In no time its train was in shreds, 
and there was some explaining to do when 
we finally stood before the monarch, 

The great test of Haile Selassie’s strength 
of character, of his perseverance, of his faith 
in humanity, came when Mussolini’s t 
invaded Ethiopia in 1935. Halle Selassie was 
the first victim of totalitarian aggression. 
And overnight he became the hero of a drama 
watched by the entire world. 


MR. TAFARI IN EXILE 


As simple Mr. Tafari, now wearing the 
familiar bowler, the exiled monarch walked 
ashore in England. He was the self-ap- 
pointed representative of his helpless coun- 
try. Accompanied by a few of his field com- 
manders, witnesses of the tear- and mustard- 
gas war the Italians had waged against 
soldiers and civilians alike, he made his 
historic plea before the League of Nations in 
its Assembly of June 30, 1936. It was in 
vain, In November 1938, Britain recognized 
the Italian King Victor Emmanuel III as the 
new Emporer of Ethiopia. 

Through these blackest of all days, Halle 
Selassie unrelentingly carried on his counter- 
offensive with the weapons of the mind he 
had so well learned to use. He moved into 
an old gray Georgian house at the English 
watering place of Bath, 

RETURN TO AFRICA 


Although he sent his family to the more 
beneficial climate of Palestine, he himself 
stubbornly withstood the ordeal of colds 
which came with the British winter. Sitting 
close by the fireplace, he diligently studied 
English. He managed to speak it with a per- 
suasive fluency the day when he hurried 
back to London after Italy's entry into the 
war. There was no corridor in Parliament 
which the little man with the imposing black 
beard did not explore, presenting the letters 
of his far-away followers as evidence that 
they were loyally fighting on. 

Recognized as an ally, he boarded a plane 
to Alexandria. Still wearing his English 
overcoat and bowler, he entered the men's 
room of the former Italian Yacht Club. A 
few minutes later he emerged in a military 
uniform appropriate for a commander in 
chief. He and a British liaison officer ex- 
changed a toast over a bottle of Italian wine, 

Everything was a matter of days now, In 
Khartoum the Emperor was greeted by chief- 
tains who kissed the ground at his feet and 
were the first to renew the oath of allegiance. 
Others joined them when the imperial plane 
finally landed hidden by a forest in West 
Ethopla on January 15, 1941. Today, a new 
bridge over the Blue Nile commemorates the 
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point of his return. In 4 months the Italian 
garrison, completely cut off from both Italy 
and her African colonies, was routed and the 
triumphant Haile Selassie reentered Addis 
Ababa in an open army car on May 5, 1941. 

A week later, with a sense of history, the 
Emperor sent a cable to President Roosevelt: 
“The creed of stupid brutality which useless- 
ly destroyed the liberties of Europe and now 
seeks to spread its cancerous growth through 
all lands, has met it first decisive defeat.” 

As he had promised, he set about reorgan- 
izing Ethopla. Education, industrialization, 
the development of natural resources, trade, 
commerce, air transport, and a modern de- 
fense force were foremost in his program. 
If a subsequent rise in the general standard 
of living is the measurement, Ethiopia can 
be said to be one country that really won 
a war. 

Ironically, the Italian invaders left a sub- 
stantial contribution behind. A network of 
highways, numerous factories, electrical 
plants, barracks and buildings, trucks and 
private cars survived demolition attempted 
by their defeated owners. 

The first thing Haile Selassie did was to 
give his country, which is about the size of 
Texas, Pennsylvania, and New York com- 
bined, a centralized government. What this 
means is reflected in the name “Ethiopia” 
which is often used interchangeably with the 
term “Abyssinia,” although the latter points 
at a mere part, the central tableland. 

Actually, Haile Selassie began his central- 
izing ‘efforts back in 1931, when he gave his 
country a constitution as his free-will grant, 
with the understanding that the self-govern- 
ing functions of the bicameral parliament 
and the universal vote of the male popula- 
tion over 21 would go into full force after 
general literacy had been attained. At pres- 
ent only landowners may go to the polls. 

There are, of course, two sides to this pic- 
ture. If you talk to educated Ethiopians, 
they will tell you that the Emperor is steer- 
ing a wise middle course in favoring prog- 
Tress and simultaneously preserving tradition. 
Others will argue that Haile Selassie’s clever 
move in becoming the self-styled prime in- 
strument of democratization is designed to 
consolidate his personal imperial power. 
Most likely, both interpretations have an 
element of truth. 

TRADITION WITH CHANGE 


An example of Haile Selassie's political 
skill is the way he settled a centuries-old 
religious feud. Since St. Frumentius, of 
Phoenicia became their first bishop in A. D. 
327, the Abyssinians have been Christians, 
5 was appointed by the Patriarch 

of Alexandria, in Egypt, as were his succes- 
sors, and Ethiopian Christians were ruled 
by the Egyptian Coptic Church. 

Egyptians remained the heads of the Ethi- 
opian Church until 1948. Then Haile Selas- 
sie secured from the Patriarch in Alexandria 
a concession that permitted Ethiopia to se- 
lect its own archbishop. Again, the Emperor 
succeeded in reconciling tradition with 
change. He kept the old ties to the Coptic 
Church, yet made it a national institution 
within the borders of Ethiopia. 

To his people, Haile Selassie I ts just 
“John Hoy“ which is Tour Majesty” in Am- 
haric. Forty-three years ago, he married an 
Ethiopian princess, Woyzero Menen, who has 
devotedly shared with him all the trials of 
his carcer and borne him 6 children, 3 boys 
and 3 girls. 

His family life has not been spared tragic 
incidents. Two daughters died, each of 
them, as it were, the representative of a dif- 
ferent world: Lilt Kaluma Work, Princess of 
the Golden Ink, was given in an unfortunate 
child marriage to one Ras Gugsha and died, 
in her teens, In 1930. Five years later her 
husband turned traitor and sided with Mus- 
golini. 

The other daughter, Princess Tsahal, be- 
came the first president of the Ethiopian 
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Women's Welfare Work Organization, took 
courses in nursing and died in the perform- 
ance of her duties. A Princess Tsahai Me- 
morial Hospital has since been erected in 
Addis Ababa. Her only surviving sister, 
Tenegn Work, eldest daughter of the Em- 
peror, has become her successor in social 
welfare leadership. 
RISE OF AN AGE 

Ethiopia was so often shaken by internal 
feuds that public attention turns with a 
particular eagerness to the relation of the 
Emperor to his sons, Characteristically, 
court intrigues tried for a time to alienate 
the Crown Prince, Asfa Wassan, from his 
father. Asfa's younger brother, Makonnen, 
Duke of Harar, a bright man with a quick 
intellect, is generally regarded as the Em- 
peror’s image and favorite. Sahle Selassie, 
the youngest, attended secondary school in 
Addis Ababa, sitting with the other students 
in the classroom, 

Like everything else around the Emperor, 
his personal way of life is full of contrasts. 
Modern simplicity dominates his private day; 
miraculous pomp his affairs of state. At 
his coronation he wore clothes of pure gold, 
and his crown had a value of $6 million. 

Haile Selassie belongs to a unique genera- 
tion of Africans who in their lifetime have 
seen both the flourishing and the passing of 
an age, and the rise of a new one. Once I 
had a conversation with him on the increas- 
ingly European appearance of his capital. 

The sovereign agreed and sald, in a strange 
tired voice: “Formerly there were beasts of 
every kind in Addis Ababa. Now it is the 
motorcar which rules the streets.” 

Yet from his unchanging expression it was 
impossible to tell whether he welcomed, or 
deep in his heart regretted, the rapidity of 
the progress he himself was urging to bring 
his country in line with the rest of the 
world, 


Breakfast at the Wigwam, Headquarters 
for the Cleveland Indians, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, any 
kid would have given his right arm to 
have had breakfast at the Wigwam, 
headquarters for the Cleveland Indians, 
at Daytona Beach, Fila., that recent cool, 
crisp morning of April 20, 1954. He 
would have been with people in the big 
time—baliplayers, managers, sports 
writers, scouts, and others, 

In addition, had he taken a good peek, 
the kid would have seen two Congress- 
men and the boy of one of them load 
their trays to the gunwales with orange 
juice, oatmeal, and cream, ham and eggs, 
bacon, country sausage, hot cakes, jel- 
ly, marmalade, toast, coffee, and milk. 
All the food they could carry. 

At table, he would have heard Con- 
fressman ARNOLD HAGEN, of Minnesota, 
thank Tony Pianowski, secretary of the 
Cleveland farm system, for the gracious 
breakfast invitation extended to him- 
self, to his son Harold, Jr., of the United 
States Navy and to Congressman ALFRED 
D. Sreamnsxy, of New Jersey. Had he 
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asked, the kid could have had the right 
arm of all three of them. 

Talk was lively and brisk. As ball- 
players trooped into chow, one suddenly 
became aware of a bounce, a spunk and 
a sparkle of give and take that appears 
to make it impossible for anyone to 
vanquish an American, be he ball- 
player, soldier, coach, sportswriter,*man- 
ager, secretary, or scout. 

Mamma's boys, prima donnas, flash 
in the pans, wise guys, cement headed, 
and hot rocks were raked over the coals. 
In every case, kids who listened, who 
were willing to learn, to absorb the lore 
of the game were the kids who fielded 
their leagues into the big time. Mam- 
ma's boys, prima donnas, flash in the 
pans, wise guys, and hot rocks fizzled 
and folded. Names were mentioned, 
games were reviewed, and the big time 
rolled by. What a treat, Mr. Speaker, 
what a treat. And the ball players? 
Young, clean-cut kids in their upper 
teens and early twenties. There's great 
hope for America, Mr. Speaker. These 
kids have got it, just as did the kids in 
North Korea, on the Yalu, and in the 
Chosen Reservoir, and the Tokyo hos- 
pital, frostbite or not, Reds or not. One 
wished the crying towels, the prophets 
of gloom and doom could have been at 
breakfast in the Wigwam with us, Mr. 
Speaker. It was a treat we shall ever 
remember. 

A slip of paper sent to me at my re- 
quest, through the Congressman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Hacen], records quite 
modestly the following, which, under 
unanimous consent, is now cited: 

Present at the Wigwam, headquarters for 
the Cleveland Indians minor league spring 
training base at Daytona Beach, Fla., for 
breakfast on April 20 were Phil Seghi, man- 
ager of the Fargo-Moorhead Twins of the 
Northern League; Eugene Fitzgerald, sports 
editor of the Forum, of Fargo, N. 
Dak.; Laddie Placek, head scout for the 
Cleveland Indians farm system; Harold 
Hagen, Jr., son of Representative Harold 
Hagen, Republican of Minnesota; Repre- 
sentative Alfred Sieminski, Democrat of 
New Jersey; Len O'Donnell, sports editor of 
the Sherbrooke Daily Record of Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, Canada; Ivan Boisvert, photog- 
rapher for La Tribune, Sherbrook French 
language ‘daily; and Representative Harold 
Hagen and Harry Oram of Ft. Myers Beache 
Fla., a former Fargo resident, now retired. 

The Congressmen were guests of Tony 
Pianowski, secretary of the Cleveland farm 
system, who is in charge of the spring train- 
ing base, known as Indianville. 


Preservation of Forests and Grazing Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
from the Farmers Union of Oregon, New- 
berg Local, No. 261, on the subject of the 
sen of our forests and grazing 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 
NEWBERG, OREG. 
May 6, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Whereas there are at present be- 
fore Congress two bills, S. 2584 and H. R. 6787, 
that would take from the Forest Service the 
full management and direction of grazing 
Tights in our national forests; and 

Whereas we believe that this action would 

against the best interest of the continued 
Preservation of our-forests and the preserva- 
tion of the longtime use of grazing lands: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are very definitely op- 
1 50 to the passage ot the above- named 


H. R. BRISTOL, 
President, Newberg Local No. 261, 
Farmers’ Union of Oregon. 


Competition, Monopoly, and Counter- 
vailing Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Competition, Monopoly, and 
Countervailing Power.” The article was 
Written by Dr. Walter Adams, an asso- 
ciate professor at Michigan State Col- 
lege, and a member of Attorney General 
Brownell's National Committee to Study 
the Antitrust Laws. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

From the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
of November 1953] 


Competition, MONOPOLY, AND COUNTERVAILING 
POWER 


(By Walter Adams) 
L INTRODUCTION 


"Political liberty,” a leading exponent of 
momic conservatism once remarked, “can 
Survive only within an effective competitive 
economic system. Thus, the enemy of de- 
cy is monopoly in all it forms: gigantic 
Corporations, trade associations and other 
agencies for price control, trade unions or 
general, organization and concentration 
Of power within functional classes." Failure 
check the growth of concentrated eco- 
Romic power, he warned, would ultimately 
Tesult either in giant pressure groups con- 
trolling the Government or in the direct 
Tegulation of pressure groups by the Gov- 
ernment. In either event, he concluded, the 
Tesult would be the triumph of collectivism 
Over free enterprise and the destruction of 
& democratic society as we, in America, have 
own It. 

The implications of this analysis for pub- 
Uc Policy were clear: economic power had 
to be dispersed among many buyers and 
Sellers competing actively in open markets. 
1 ile scrupulously avoiding any direct inter- 
erence with private enterprise, the Govern- 
ment had to provide and enforce certain 

ic rules of the game, so as to keep the 
Channels of trade free, prevent monopolistic 
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preemption of opportunity; preserve the In- 
centives for efficiency and progress; and fore- 
stall the growth of both economic feudalism 
and political tyranny. This was the phi- 
losophy of America’s antitrust laws—the 
core of our traditional belief in competition 
and hatred of monopoly. 

Somehow, in spite of the efforts to trans- 
late this blueprint into reality, economic 
power became progressively more concen- 
trated and the decline of competition a 
common phenomenon in many industries. 
To the neoclassical economist, this fact was 
a cause for alarm and a source of despair. 
To the collectivist, it seemed but the mani- 
festation of natural law—the operation of 
inexorable technological and economic forces 
which could not be reversed. To the de- 
fender of the status quo, however, it pre- 
sented a unique challenge to explain the 
great transformation of the American econ- 
omy—to demonstrate the compatibility of 
monopolistic and oligopolistic power aggre- 
gates with the stability and soundness of 
modern democratic capitalism, 

In the advance guard of the new en- 
lightenment was Prof. J. M. Clark, who urged 
that the effectiveness of competition be 
judged in terms of its results, viz., the ex- 
tent to which it promotes an efficient use 
of resources. It was Clark who suggested 
that the abstract theoretical model of pure 
competition be replaced by the more real- 
istic concept of workable competition as a 
gage for judging the performance of spe- 
cific industries in the public interest. Simi- 
larly, Prof. E. S. Mason recomended that, 
in our public-policy deliberations, we em- 
phasize the constructive accomplishments 
and achievements of an industry rather than 
its market structure; that we accept an 
industry as workably competitive—regard- 
less of its degree of concentration — if it evi- 
denced, among other things, a progressive 
technology, the passing on to consumers of 
the results of this progressiveness in the 
form of lower prices, larger output, improved 
products, ete.” And finaly, Prof. J. K. Gal- 
braith—in an attempt to explain not just 
the workability of specific industries but 
of the whole economy—theorized that the 
American economy can perform quite bril- 
liantly in spite of the widespread preva- 
lence of industrial oligopoly. He tried to 
demonstrate that the American economy can 
provide better things for better living not- 
withstanding the fact that it operates in 
defiance of the rules laid down by men of 
such Newtonian stature as Bentham, Ri- 
cardo, and Adam Smith. 

In developing his theory, Galbraith cred- 
its Clark and Mason with a pragmatic con- 
cern for results—a recognition that con- 
sequences, which in theory are deplorable, 
are often in real life quite agreeable. Yet 
Galbraith criticizes the exponents of work- 
able competition for failing to make clear 
why what is unworkable in principle be- 
comes workable in practice, a failure which 
he attributes to their preoccupation with 
competition. He says: 

“In the competitive model the restraint 
on the power of any producer was provided 
by the competition of other producers—it 
came from the same side of the market. 
The tendency of any seller to exploit his 
customers was checked, not by the custom- 
ers, but by another seller across the street 
and by many others in the same market. 
It was natural that in looking for restraints 
on the behavior of the large seller, who was 
one among few in the market, the search 
would be made in the same place. Com- 
petition, even though it might be different 
in kind from that of the competitive model, 
was still the object of the search. Indeed 
it was assumed that competition was the 
only possible restraint on private market 
power. This preoccupation with competi- 
tion kept the investigators from seeing the 
actual restraints on market power—those 
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that made not competition but the economy 
workable.” 

The actual or real restraints on a firm's 
market power are, according to Galbraith, 
vested not in its competitors but in its cus- 
tomers and suppliers; they are imposed not 
from the same side of the market, but from 
the opposite side. Thus “private economic 
power is held in check by the countervailing 
power of those who are subject to it. The 
first begets the second.” A monopoly on 
one side of the market offers an inducement 
to both suppliers and customers to develop 
the power with which they can defend them- 
selves against exploitation. Thesis gives rise 
to antithesis, and there emerges a system 
of checks and balances which makes the 
economy as a whole workable, a modus op- 
erandi which lends stability to American 
capitalism, Most important of all, it re- 
lieves the Government of its obligation— 
imposed by the now antiquated antitrust 
laws—to launch any frontal attack on con- 
centrated economic power. No longer need 
there be concern about the decline of com- 
petition, the fewness of sellers in a par- 
ticular market. Countervailing power (sup- 
ported, where necessary, by Government ac- 
tion) can be relied on to eliminate—through 
a process of creative destruction—the danger 
of any long-run exploitation by a private 


economic power bloc. 
. * . . . 


I. TOP-LEVEL FINANCIAL CONTROL AND 
VERTICAL INTEGRATION 

According to Galbraith, the existence of 
concentrated power on one side of the mar- 
ket will eventually give rise to countervail- 
ing power on the other side of the market. 
Powerful sellers will cause the growth of 
powerful buyers and vice versa. As a result, 
the concentration of the steel barons will 
be offset by similar concentration among 
their automobile manufacturing customers, 
thus precluding, or at least reducing, the 
likelihood of monopolistic exploitation. 

This argument leaves out of account the 
possibility of undermining and subverting 
the effectiveness of countervailing power as 
a regulatory mechanism. This objective can 
be accomplished by the coordination and 
centralization of both the buyer's and the 
seller's business policy within a single 
decision-making unit, It can be achieved 
through the common techniques of top-level 
financial control and vertical integration. 
Countervailing power can be exercised only 
so long as the forces on opposite sides of 
the market engage in arms’-length bargain- 
ing, only so long as they are controlled by 
separate and financially independent deci- 
sion-making units. Once we admit, how- 
ever, the existence of economic-interest 
groupings and giant vertical integrations, 
the opposing sides of the market are blended 
into one, and any potential countervallance 
is automatically vitiated. 

A fitting illustration of this process 18 
Pullman, Inc., which, for many years, had 
a virtual monopoly over the manufacture 
and operation of sleeping-car equipment, 
Its customers were the Nation’s railroads, 
members of a highly concentrated industry, 
Here, then, was an almost perfect setting 
for the development of countervailing 
power—a monopolistic seller facing a num- 
ber of economically poweful buyers. The 
expected countervallance, however, never 
materialized. Its potential development was 
frustrated by the existence of an intricate 
maze of interlacing relations among several 
large investment banking concerns, insur- 
ance companies, the rallroads, and Pullman, 
Inc. The Morgan, Vanderbilt, and Mellon 
interests had a substantial representation 
on the boards of directors of Pullman, while 
simultaneously dominating a large number 
of major railroads—both through ownership 
and, more importantly, through the financial 
syndicates floating the securities of such 
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railroads, Equally significant were the con- 
nections between Pullman, Inc., and several 
of the largest insurance companies hold- 
ing considerable investments in railroad 
securities. 

It was through such banker and insurance 
nexus that the railroads were affillated with 
Pullman, Inc. It was through such rela- 
tionships on the top level of big business 
finance, that the railroads—far from counter- 
vailing the power of the Pullman monopoly— 
were made an integral part of it. It is an 
ominous and perhaps ironic reflection on the 
inability of countervailing power to func- 
tion in accordance with theoretical expecta- 
tions that, as a result of this interlocking 
control, the competition of progressive sleep- 


ing car manufacturers was stifled, and that 


the public, as well as the railroads, were 
detrimentally affected by the technological 
backwardness of sleeping-car service. 

Outright vertical integration between 
powerful suppliers and powerful customers 
is merely a variation on the above theme. It 
is but another technique for subverting the 
arm's-length-bargaining and countervailing 
power which may otherwise operate under 
conditions of bilateral monopoly and/or 
oligopoly. A case in point is the recent mer- 
ger between Paramount Pictures Corp. and 
the Du Mont television network. * * ° 


II. BILATERAL MONOPOLY AND COUNTERVAILING 
POWER 


As was pointed out above, countervailing 
power operates primarily through the crea- 
tion of bilateral monopoly and/or oligopoly 
situations, A monopoly on one side of the 
market finds its power neutralized by the 
appearance of a monopoly on the other side 
of the market. There thus develops a sys- 
tem of checks and balances, built on the 
foundation of bilateral power concentra- 
tions. 

The labor market is cited as an area where 
this process can be observed with the great- 
est clarity, for it is in the labor market that 
giant unions bargain on a national, industry- 
wide scale against groups of employers acting 
jointly either through a trade association or 
an informal ad hoc bargaining committee, 
The countervailing power advocates defend 
this type of arrangement in highly concen- 
trated industries like steel, rubber, automo- 
biles, etc. They point out that “not only has 
the strength of the corporations in these 
industries made it necessary for workers to 
develop the protection of countervailing 
power, it has provided unions with the op- 
portunity for getting something more as well. 
If successful they could share in the fruits 
of the corporation's market power.” Bilat- 
eral monopoly in the labor market is thus 
justified on the grounds that it prevents uni- 
lateral exploitation, while simultaneously 
allowing one monopolist to share in what- 
ever exorbitant gains may accrue to the 
other. 

The fiy in this ointment is self-evident, 
viz., that unions and management—without 
necessarily conspiring—can jointly exploit 
the consumer, This is true especially in 
times of inflation when employers may grant 
Wage increases with relative impunity, and 
then pass their higher costs on to the con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices. These 
higher prices thereupon become the basis 
for new wage demands, and the inflationary 
spiral is sent on another merry spin. The 
bilateral monopoly of union and manage- 
ment fuels the engine for accelerating and 
perpetuating inflation. 

The inadequacy of bilateral monopoly in 
the labor market is rather pointedly illus- 
trated by the recent wage dispute in the steel 
industry. After collective bargaining pro- 
cedures had broken down, the case was re- 
ferred to the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
Board promptly recommended a wage in- 
crease which would have raised production 
costs by approximately $6 per ton, To off- 
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set these higher costs, industry representa- 
tives demanded a price increase of $12 per 
ton, a demand which the OPS was compelled 
to refuse. The agency did agree, however, 
to permit a $3 per ton price increase in line 
with the provisions of the Capehart amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act. This 
increase would have yielded the industry 
a return of more than 28 percent on stock- 
holders’ investment—a return which was far 
higher than the 1947-49 profit rate of 18% 
percent, which in turn was higher than any 
the industry had enjoyed since 1918. In spite 
of its apparently generous terms, this OPS 
offer was rejected by the industry—thus pre- 
cipitating a strike, the seizure of steel plants 
by the Government, and the invalidation 
of this seizure by the Supreme Court. The 
result was that eventually the Government 
was compelled—in the interests of uninter- 
rupted production during the emergency 
period—to authorize both the requested wage 
increase and the $12 per ton price increase. 
The irresistible force had met the immovable 
object. Bilateral monopoly, instead of pro- 
viding countervailing checks and balances, 
was instrumental in wrecking price controls 
and supporting the inflationary forces which 
drove the economy into dizzy spirals of ever 
higher prices, wages, costs and prices. 

Given the existence of power concentra- 
tions on both sides of the market, this result 
was perhaps inevitable. Indeed it was pre- 
dicted by Robert Liefmann, the great ex- 
ponent of industrial cartels, as long ago as 
1927. In justifying cartels ex visu the 
workers, Liefmann pointed out that cartels 
were in a better position than competitive 
firms to grant wage increases, since they 
could more easily shift the resulting cost in- 
creases on to the consumer in the form of 
higher prices. Bald Liefmann: 

“Where the firms are in a cartel, they are 
more inclined to concede the workers higher 
wages than in a state of free competition, be- 
cause they find it easier to pass the Increased 
costs on to their customers by charging 
higher prices. The workers will therefore, 
generally speaking, find it easier to impose 
higher wages upon organized firms, and it Is 
in their power, at least if they can form 
strong trades unions, to demand wages in- 
creasing with the cartel's prices, 1. e., a sliding 
wage-scale.” 

Here indeed were prophetic words, fore- 
shadowing the kind of escalator arrange- 
ments recently popularized by General Mo- 
tors and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO). Here were the naked implications of 
bilateral monopoly as a technique for wage 
determination—resulting not in the counter- 
vailance of power between union and man- 
agement but rather in a combination of the 
two against the consumer. That such labor- 
management cooperation rather than wide- 
spread industrial strife is likely to become 
more common in the future, and that it 
might even be formalized by structural re- 
organization of the decision-making unit in 
the economy, is indicated by the spread of co- 
determination schemes in Germany and 
other countries where industrial monopoly is 
unchallenged by national economic policy. 
Whether or not such arrangements will prove 
of long-run advantage to capital and labor 
is problematical; whether or not they will 
redound to the benefit of unorganized con- 
sumers, however, is a question which can— 
unfortunately—be answered with greater 
certainty. 

IV. TECHNOLOGICAL AND INTERINDUSTRY 
COMPETITION 


The advocates of the countervailing power 
thesis maintain that competition in the neo- 
classical sense, I. e., competition among sell- 
ers and among buyers within a particular in- 
dustry, is outmoded. Their argument runs 
somewhat as follows, Old-fashioned intra- 
industry competition tends to promote maxi- 
mum output, minimum prices, and optimum 
utilization of capacity; in short, it stim- 
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ulates efficiency. But this efficiency is statie 
and unprogressive in character. It makes no 
allowance for the research, development, an 
innovation required for economic grow 
While it prevents concentration, it stifles 
progress. To have progress, we need more. 
not less concentration. Only bigness ca? 
provide the sizable funds necessary for tech- 
nological experimentation and innovation in 
the industrial milieu of the 20th century: 
Only monopoly earnings can provide the 
bait that lures capital on to untried tr 
While progress may thus require high power 
concentration in many industries, this n 
not be a source of concern to society at large. 
Technological development will serve as 
offset against any short-run position of en- 
trenchment which may be established. o 
monopoly of glass bottles will be counter- 
vailed by the introduction of the tin can; 
and the dominance of the latter will in turn 
be undermined by the introduction of the 
paper container. The consumer need not 
rely, therefore, on the static competition be- 
tween large numbers of small firms as pro- 
tection against exploitation. In the long 
run, he can find far greater safety, and better 
things for better living, to boot, in the t 
nological competition of a small number o 
large firms, which through research and in- 
novation eventually destroy any position 
market control that may be established. t. 

There are two basic flaws in this argumen y 
The first is that history seems to contradic 
it. “As a general rule monopolistic com 
binations and cartels have followed, not pre 
ceded, periods of extensive capital invest 
ment. For example, before the Amer! 
trust movement from 1897 to 1903, the 
merger movement of the twenties, and 
widespread resort to cartels during 8 
thirties, industrial expansion was rapid an 
the volume of new capital commitments 
large. Moreover, the biggest single expan 
sionary influence in 20th century industr 
development has been the automobile indus- 
try and in that field monopoly has been 
conspicuously absent.” It must always be 
remembered that neither Morgan’s ratlonai= 
ization of the railroad industry in 1889, 
nor Morgan's organization of the united 
States Steel combine in 1901, nor Roosevelt? 
NRA in 1934 were conspicuous for stimulat- 
ing technological innovation or incre’ 
capital investment. It must always be re" 
membered that the phenomenal performance 
of American capitalism over the last hund 
years may have been achieved not primar uy 
because of the behavior of well-entrenched 
large-scale firms, but “because there was Sti 
enough virility left in the competitive pros 
ess to permit innovations and the breaking 
into established fields to go on.” Certainly 
we would be guilty of the post hoc ee 
propter hoe fallacy were we to argue tha 
since monopolization accompanied the long“ 
run growth of output, it also was its cause. 
Certainly, the European experience with 1 
restrictionism of monopoly capitalism shoul 
give us pause before society places excl f 
reliance on the countervailing influence © 
technological competition as a protective de- 
vice against exploitation, inefficiency, an 
monopolisitic retrogression. 

‘There is another flaw in the argument that 
inter-industry, product, or technological 
competition is an effective offset against en? 
trenchment or market domination in any 
one industry. The facts are that when the 
paper container began to threaten the tin 
can duopoly, Continental Can entered the 
paper container industry; when magnes! 
threatened the aluminum monopoly, Alcoa 
started its participation in the magnesium 
cartel; when aluminum began to be as 
a substitute for copper, Anaconda embarked 
on its venture in the aluminum industry: 
Today, newspapers control radio stations, an 
TV outlets are operated by the licensees 9 
AM stations. But most significant of all. 
perhaps, is the recent merger between the 
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United Paramount Theaters, the largest mo- 
tion picture theater chain, and the Ameri- 
can broadcasting Co., the third largest radio 
and television network. 

Here is a combination between giant firms 

two separate industries which formerly 
Competed with one another both with re- 
Spect to audience (people's time and money) 
and with respect to product (films, talent, 
Stories, etc.). It seems hardly in doubt that 
merger tends toward the elimination of 
ter-industry competition between TV 
broadcasting, theater TV, theater exhibition 
of motion pictures, and subscription TV 
(when developed)—to the end of obtaining 
the largest possible. monopolistie benefit for 
UPT-ABC's overall operations. As FCC 
Commissioner Hennock pointed out: 
‘In such a situation there is a substantial 
that the merged company, through the 
Medium of * * * restrictive practices, may 
Subordinate its television interests to its 
Motion-picture exhibition interests. particu- 
ly so when the company's greater invest- 
Ments in theaters may be in an especially 
Vulnerable or précarious position. Given the 
opportunity for economic gain through such 
Testrictive practices, and in the absence of 
Adequate safeguards against them it cannot 

e Assumed that the merged company will 
Push its motion-picture theater and televi- 
mon interests fully and independently of 

h other, or to anywhere near the same 
extent that completely unfettered business 
Competitors normally would.” 

It would seem too much to expect full, 
Vigorous, and unrestricted competition be- 
tween different parts of the same company 
When the obvious result of such activity 
Would redound to the disadvantage and loss 
or the company's total operations. Truly, 
the Brandeis maxim that “one cannot be ex- 
Pected to compete against one’s self“ is as 
Applicable today as it was 40 years ago. In- 

industry competition and technological 
innoyation become a farce when public pol- 
icy permits them to be subverted by merger 
and combination. Yet that is exactly what 

been happening recently to an increas- 

ing extent. That is exactly why the argu- 

Ment of the countervailing power advocates 
Unconyincing if not outright erroneous. 


The Simple Country Parish Priest—Pope 
Pias X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a recent copy 
Of The Working Boy, published quarterly 
by the Working Boy’s Home, Newton 
Highlands, Mass., in the interest of 
homeless boys: 


Prus X 
(By J. F. Dunne) 

Day after day, hour after hour pilgrims 
Stream across the threshold of St. Peter's 
in Rome, the greatest church in the world. 
They have: come to pray at the tomb of the 
Prince of the apostles, that humble fisher- 
Man of Galilee, raired by God to the highest 
Pinnacle of glory as His vicar upon earth. 

Never for a moment from dawn to dusk 18 
there any noticeable interruption in that flow 
Of pilgrims, 

After the visit to the central shrine, this 
tomb of St. Peter, all these pilgrims retrace 
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their steps almost the length of the basilica 
to visit and to pray at another shrine. It is 
the altar of the presentation, the first on the 
left as one enters St. Peter's. Under the 
altar in a precious crystal case can be seen 
the white-clothed remains of yet another 
servant of God, Pope Pius X. 

Usually all morning long there is Mass 
being offered at this shrine. The celebrant 
very likely is a pilgrim. He may have come 
from any corner of the globe. The celebrant 
of the following Mass may be black, white, 
red, or yellow. Pius X is loved around the 
world, 

It is nearly 244 centuries since the last suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was solemnly raised to the 
highest honors of the altar. It was precisely 
in the year 1712 that St. Pius V, who ruled 
the church during the years 1566 to 1572, was 
proclaimed a saint. 

Pius V and Pius X had a great deal in 
common. Both sat in the chair of Peter 
at critical periods In the history of the 
church. The former held a steady hand on 
the helm during the stormy days of the 
Reformation. The latter had to face the no 
less flerce attacks of modernism. 

In July 1907, Pius X condemned 65 mod- 
ernistic theories, In September he issued 
the encyclical letter, "Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis.” Here were exposed not only the 
fundamental errors of modernism but also 
set forth were the ways in which these er- 
rors were to be opposed. 

The successor of Pope Leo XIII had come 
to the papal throne endowed with inspiring 
paternal kindness and an amazing simplicity. 
Never for a moment did he forget his humble 
origin. Very soon after his election as Pope, 
a group of people from his native village 
came to Rome to offer their congratulations. 
In the group was his aged mother. When 
her son, now the Vicar of Christ, entered the 
room, she went on her knees to receive his 
blessing, but Pius X immediately raised her 
to her feet saying: “Mother, it is rather for 
you to bless your priest-son.” 

The spirit of the age, denying the super- 
natural and undermining religious fervor, 
demanded firmness. Despite his kindly char- 
acter, saintly Pius X proved equal to the 
task. In his very first encyclical he sum- 
marized in simple terms the sole remedy for 
the evils of the age: “We declare that in the 
supreme pontificate we have no other pro- 
gram than to restore all things in Christ 
so that everything and in everything there 
be Christ.” 

Many of his contemporaries considered 
Pope Pius X, “the simple country parish 
priest,” as “retrograde, naive, and simple” 
because he presumed that he could succeed 
in rechristianizing society. However, he 
faced the situation with unfaltering courage 
and foresight. In France he restored to the 
French hierarchy complete freedom for their 
pastoral ministry even at the cost of great 
material advantages, 

It was Pius X who in 1909 founded the 
now flourishing Pontifical Biblical Institute 
which has rendered such invaluabie service 
to the church. It was he who began the 
studied codification of cannon law, so that 
every Catholic, priest and layman, could 
know in a precise and accurate manner his 
duties and his rights. 

The return to the Hturgical music of St. 
Gregory was decreed by Pius X. This same 
saintly Pope took energetic action for the 
establishment of a truly Catholic press to 
counteract the influence of those newspapers 
which, “under the appearance of catholicity 
with the occasional mention of papal audi- 
ences or Vatican events, seemed to ignore 
the incessant campaign waged against the 
church and never carried a word in defense 
of the freedom and independence of the 
church.” 

Midst all the cares and anxieties caused by 
the ceaseless attacks against the faith and 
Gespite the daily routine and ceremonial of 
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the Papal Court, Pius X always remained the 
simple country parish priest.. His first 
thoughts were ever for the millions of the 
faithful filling the churches and chapels in 
all parts of the world. For these he com- 
piled his catechism. Regularly he gathered 
the people of the parishes of Rome in one or 
other of the courtyards of the Vatican to ex- 
plain the gospel of the day and to instruct 
them in the faith. 

He ordered that children be admitted to 
the reception of Holy Communion as soon as 
they reached the use of reason. When some 
people were shocked and cried “scandal,” he 
replied: “There will be saints among these 
children, Let the Lord enter their hearts 
before Satan does,” How significant it is 
that the last chosen soul to be raised to the 
highest honors of the altar in the Square of 
St, Peter was precisely one of these children, 
St. Maria Goretti, who undoubtedly acquired 
the strength and fortitude to defend her vir- 
ginal purity at the cost of her life's blood, 
through her devout and frequent reception 
of our Divine Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

These are some of the thoughts that come 
to mind as one gazes at the mortal remains 
of Pius X. Perhaps he, with the divine light 
that was given him, foresaw the glory with 
which one day he would be surrounded. In 
his bumility he ordered that his body be 
buried with the greatest simplicity and that 
in his case the traditional embalming be 
omitted, His wishes were respected, but this 
last act of humility has become the reason 
of added glory; these mortal remains that we 
now see have been preserved in an amazing 
manner from the ravages of natural cor- 
ruption, 


The Independence of the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the earliest peoples of the ancient Mid- 
dle East, Jews have a long recorded his- 
tory. ‘That history, running back more 
than 3,000 years, shows that the unfor- 
tunate Jews have, during most of their 
known history, been forced to live in dis- 
persion because despotic conquerors who 
overran Israel expelled the Jews from 
their historic homeland. During all 
those years of dispersion they suffered 
much, but they never gave up the ideal 
of regaining their lost national inde- 
pendence, On the contrary, in the 
course of years, as their suffering seemed 
to have no end, this idea became perma- 
nently fixed in their minds. Jewish 
leaders clung to the idea as their creed 
and pursued its realization with religious 
fervor. Finally, they had their reward 
in the declaration of the independence 
of the State of Isracl 6 years ago, on 
May 15, 1948. 

That date is an historie landmark in 
the recent history of the Jews. 

Wherever independence, liberty, and 
freedom are held as sacred and priceless 
human possessions, Israel's independence 
day is an event of importance. It is 
especially significant for us in this coun- 
try because we had a great deal to do 
with the creation of Israel. Israeli lead- 
ers had not only our sympathy and sup- 
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port but they also had material and 
financial aid from this country. 

However one may view the birth and 
the growth of that youthful, vigorous, 
and dynamic new state in the Middle 
East, one cannot but admire the way all 
Jews, both in and out of Israel, have 
joined hands in the realization of their 
cherished national dream. In the terms 
of sheer accomplishments their record is 
extraordinary. What they have done is 
almost miraculous. A few years ago the 
State of Israel comprised about 5,000 
square miles and its population was just 
600,009; today, only 6 years later, its 
area is more than 8,000 miles square and 
its teeming population has more than 
doubled, totaling more than 1,500,000. 
In the task of settling some 750,000 im- 
migrants Israeli leaders have worked dil- 
igently and conscientiously, and have re- 
markable results to show. In a short 
time they have made Israel a new and 
decisive factor to be reckoned with in 
middle eastern affairs. Socially, cul- 
turally, ideologically, and politically, this 
progressive and dynamic land stands to- 
day where the ancient kingdom of the 
Jewish people stood in all its glory some 
3,000 years ago. Today we gladly join 
in the celebration of the sixth anniver- 
sary of the independence of the modern 
State of Israel and pray that it will con- 
tinue to advance and will become a posi- 
tive factor for peace and prosperity in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 8 issue of the 
Newark Star Ledger tells very succinct- 
ly the story of Israel: 

A BIBLICAL Saca 

The story of Israel, which celebrates its 
sixth year of independence this week reads 
like a chapter out of the Bible. 

There is the same quality of epic achleve- 
ment, of monumental labor, of bitter strife, 
of enduring faith. 

It is a story of striking contrasts. The 
newest nation was born out of age-old as- 
pirations. Centuries of waiting and hoping 
suddenly whirled into 6 swift years of 
breathtaking activity. The hopeless pleader 
suddenly became the warrior, 

And as in all great changes, there has been 
much suffering. The gas chambers of Eu- 
rope, the exodus to the Promised Land, and 
the struggie with the Arabs, and now the 
tension of border clashes. 

The struggle is still intense, 

But the achievements are heroic. 

And hope is bright that soon there will be 
no piliboxes in the olive groves. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the friends of Poland throughout the 
free world, including millions of persons 
in the United States, celebrated and 
commemorated Poland's Constitution 
Day, May 3. 

The traditional friendship of the 
American people for the people of 
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Poland, a feeling which I share with 
countless fellow Americans, is even 
stronger in these days of Poland’s slavery 
and misery. 

Americans know well the name of 
Kosciusko, Polish soldier and patriot who 
became an officer in America’s first Army 
and aided our Founding Fathers in their 
struggle to make the colonies an inde- 
pendent nation. Some years ago, on 
February 12, 1947, I remarked in this 
House that 200 years have failed to dim 
the luster of Kosciusko’s glory. 

I remarked that the Polish people have 
known and have endured oppression be- 
fore, as they endure it today, looking for- 
ward to the day of freedom. Our Gov- 
ernment cannot ignore, and has not 
ignored, the Soviet attempts to perpetu- 
ate a puppet, totalitarian regime in 
Poland. 

I repeat what I said in this body 7 
years ago: As a nation dedicated to free- 
dom—recognizing the blessings of lib- 
erty as we do—America should continue 
to exhibit the liveliest concern for the 
welfare of Poland. America’s great 
weight must be thrown behind the fight 
of all true Poles for a truly free Poland. 

The Polish people should be assured 
that the United States will continually 
resist the existence of a puppet regime 
in Poland and will do all possible to re- 
store Polish freedom. 

I am pleased to again pay tribute to 
the proud Polish people in their continu- 
ing hope and fight for freedom from 
oppression. 


Power for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit below an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Shreveport Times of May 
15, 1954. I feel this editorial presents 
in the proper light and importance our 
observance of Armed Forces Day. The 
editorial is as follows: 

Power FOR PEACE 


Today is annual Armed Forces Day, ob- 
served here and throughout the United 
States under the theme of Power for Peace. 

No more meaningful slogan could be de- 
vised, in our opinion. Diplomacy always 
must be the first weapon in efforts by na- 
tions to keep peace with each other. But 
it is simply a matter of history that there 
are always aggressors in this world who are 
willing to disregard agreements of diplo- 
macy unless they are backed by power. 

Among the greater nations of the world 
these days diplomacy cannot eyen be made 
a weapon for peace unless there is military 
might behind it, There are nations which 
could get along with each other without 
military might, but always there are one or 
more other nations willing to use force to 
gain their own ends from nations that would 
be peaceful. 

President Eisenhower recently pointed out 
that the present struggle in the world 
against communism is waged in every arena 
in which a challenged civilization must fight 
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to live.” In other words, the battle affects 
the military, the economic, the political, the 
scientific, the intellectual, and the spiritu: 
affairs of this Nation and of all others which 
are the direct or indirect butt of Communist 
aggression or Communist plans for future 
aggression; whether this aggression be cold 
or hot in temperature. 

If freedom and liberty are to win against 
communism, they must fight against it, 
vigorously and actively and with all of their 
might, in every one of these arenas. 

Armed Forces Day symbolizes the preser- 
vation of American freedom and liberty in 
the past through the might and sacrifice 
of American fighting men, and the willing- 
ness of Americans to fight again to main- 
tain what they now have. 

It is also a day for taking stock of our 
condition of preparedness to fight again and 
to carry on the battle to preserve freedom 
and liberty whenever enemies of freedom 
and liberty make an overt move. 

In this taking stock, perhaps our first 
thought should be toward making sure al- 
ways that those who are willing to fight 
and may have to fight again in a not very 
distant future are not betrayed at home 
either before or after they go into combat. 

The Korean war and the Asian mess were 
brought on by our constant yielding to Com- 
munist causes, and that yielding was brought 
about to considerable degree by the in- 
competency and indifference of national po- 
litical leadership in the matter of Commu- 
nists, not merely on our own national door- 
step, but figuratively lying on the most 
comfortable couches inside the doorways— 
particularly inside the doorways of our Fed- 
eral Government. 

On this Armed Forces Day we may well 
consider the fact that it doesn't make much 
sense to shed the blood of American youth 
overseas in combat against Communists 
while opening the gates to them at home, 
and that each and every step toward clos- 
ing those gates and keeping them sealed 
forever must have the full support, not only 
of the people, but of those who administer 
the Federal Government from the White 
House on through the lesser employees 
the smallest Government agency. 


Scholarships for Worthy American Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, although 
education is an institution of every 
civilized society, its role varies widely in 
different societies. Under totalitarian 
government education is an instrumen 
of the state. Dictatorship deliberately 
plans and utilizes education for the pur- 
pose of regimenting the minds of men 
and molding them into conformity and 
servitude. 

In a democracy, on the other hand, 
education is an instrument of freemen 
The citizens utilize education to prepare 
themselves to defend and preserve the 
individual liberties and to promote the 
welfare and happiness of all the people- 

Organizations such as the Herbert J- 
Pascoe Educational Scholarship Founda- 
tion of New Jersey are peculiar to our 
democratic society. An organization 
such as this would have no place under 
totalitarian government. In America, 
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however, foundations such as this play 
an important role in our social order. 
Educational foundations especially are 

an important contribution to the 
Perpetuation of our democratic society 
and to the promotion of the cause of 
Treedom at home and abroad. 

Recently within our country there has 

been a dangerous growth of anti-intel- 

ualism and pressure toward conform- 
ity of thought. Leaders of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic faiths have strongly 
Cenounced this trend. Several weeks 
ago, 12,000 delegates to the National 
Catholic Educational Association meet- 

in Chicago adopted a resolution at- 
taching conformity in thinking, which 
they considered would standardize our 
Attitudes, reduce the critical judgment, 
and abdicate reason. 

At the 1954 meeting of the board of 
education of the Methodist Church the 
executive secretary of the board's divi- 
sion of educational institutions deplored 
the fact that— 

The right of free inquiry and free discus- 
Sion, upon which all sound education is 
Gependent, is being openly challenged in 
Many places. ; 


Other prominent American leaders, 
not only in the field of religion but in 
Political, educational, and other fields, 
have warned against the danger that in 
dur country the individual may become 
fearful of dissenting from majority 
pinion. Regimentation of thought is 

cal to the basic principles of democ- 
y. 
In America our educational task is pri- 
Marily that of providing more and better 
educational opportunities for all our 
Youth. The Herbert J. Pascoe Educa- 
tional Scholarship Foundation is work- 
together with many other private as 
Well as governmental agencies for the ac- 
Complishment of this task. 

Economic difficulties constitute the 
Breatest barrier to the post-secondary 
€ducation of many of our worthy and ca- 
Pable young people. If a low-income 
family sets a sufficiently high value upon 
& college education the family may make 
economic sacrifices in basic needs and 
Comforts so that the children can re- 
Ceive a better education. Also if young 
people are ambitious and have a driv- 

thirst for knowledge they may 
Sometimes overcome serious financial 
difficulties by working their way through 
College. However, even such heroic in- 
dividual efforts may not result in the at- 
tainment of a college diploma; and some- 
es the cost to the student or to the 
family in the nature of injury to health 
or other losses is very great. 

The city of Newark has its share of 
low-income families, The price of post- 
S€condary education, like the cost of 
everything else, has markedly risen with- 

recent years, I know of no more com- 
Mendable expenditure which a Newark 
Citizen could make than that to help pro- 
Vide worthy young people better educa- 

onal opportunities. 

We must extend the educational op- 
Portunities of the greatest possible num- 
ber of the youth of America, in order 

at they may be prepared to provide 

he free world with the intelligent lead- 
p it so greatly needs. The educa- 
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tional needs of our young people are 
urgent; provisions for meeting them 
cannot be postponed. Investment in the 
education of American youth is invest- 
ment in the future of America and in the 
future of all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend Mr. 
Gerald La Torraco, the founder of the 
Herbert J. Pascoe Educational Scholar- 
ship Foundation of New Jersey, for his 
great contribution to our community, 


Celler Introduces Bill To Amend Federal 
Communications Act Which Would Pro- 
hibit Commercial Sponsorship of Televi- 
sion or Radio Coverage of the McCarthy 


Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, two tele- 
vision networks have indicated that they 
will seek commercial sponsorship for the 
televised coverage of the McCarthy- 
Army hearings, It is the general rule 
to preclude the use of the profit motive 
in broadcasting or televising official in- 
vestigatory proceedings. I am amazed 
that Senator MUNDT, the acting chair- 
man of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, would permit 
such a relaxation of the rule against 
commercial sponsorship. It will cer- 
tainly not enhance the dignity that 
should attend congressional hearings. 
This show in particular is sufficiently 
grotesque. Adding the profit motive 
would not only increase its absurdity, 
but might well cause further injury tp 
legislative prestige in the eyes of the 
American people. 

The networks will be permitted to an- 
nounce at the beginning and the end of 
the sessions and even during the recesses, 
that the hearings are being brought to 
the public as a public service, under the 
sponsorship of whatever outfit it may be. 
The next move will be the interruption 
of the proceedings to advertise the spon- 
sor. I suppose the more circuslike the 
atmosphere becomes, the higher the 
charges will be to the sponsor. Imagine 
this vaudeville performance with its 
present considerable ham acting, being 
used to advertise dog biscuits, mouth 
wash, toothpaste, refrigerators, and so 
forth. Future recorders of present his- 
tory may well be astounded at the abys- 
mal depths to which our standards and 
values have sunk, at this highly critical 
juncture in a menaced world. 

I am this day offering a bill to amend 
the Federal Communications Act to pro- 
hibit commercial sponsorship of tele- 
vision and radio coverage of congres- 
sional investigative hearings and pro- 
ceedings. Let us keep vaudeville where 
it belongs. Congressional activities are, 
and should be, seriously deliberative and 
should not be substitutions for the Show 
of Shows, 
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COMMERCIAL SPONSORSHIP OF CONGRESSIONAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

Sec, 605a. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son or corporation to sponsor commercially 
the telecast, broadcast, or transmission, 
whether directly or through such devices as 
wire recording, tape, moving pictures, or 
other mechanical means, of any of the offl- 
cial meetings, hearings, or other proceedings 
of any committee or subcommittee of either 
House of Congress. 

This section shall not prohibit the tele- 
cast, broadcast, or transmission of excerpts 
of any official congressional meeting, hear- 
ing, or other proceeding on a regularly sched- 
uled news program, or the full or partial tel- 
ecast, broadcast, or transmission, by a tele- 
cast or broadcast company or by a common 
carrier, engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
munication by wire or radio, when such com- 
munication service is furnished without 
commercial sponsorship as a public service. 
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Sixth Anniversary of the Independence of 
the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
from the Portland Zionist Council, dated 
May 10, 1954, concerning the celebration 
of the sixth anniversary of the State of 
Israel. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 


We, the 300 citizens of Portland, assembled 
on May 6, at the Jewish Community Center 
to celebrate the sixth anniversary of the 
independence of the State of Israel, and rep- 
resenting more than 2,000 members of various 
Zionist organizations in this community, are 
deeply concerned by the announcement made 
last week by our Department of State that 
arms aid will be granted to Iraq. There is 
no question in our minds that such a de- 
velopment would seriously threaten not only 
Israel's security but the peace and stability 
of the entire Middle East. 

We are convinced that giving arms to Iraq 
would not deter any major aggréssion against 
the Middle East, especially in view of the 
demonstrated weakness of the Iraq armed 
forces in the war against Israel. On the 
other hand, it would bring about increased 
regional tensions by encouraging the ag- 
gressive policies of the entire Arab League 
and by compelling Israel to increase her 
armed strength accordingly. It should be 
stressed that Iraq was a leader in the armed 
aggression against Israel in 1948 and refused, 
alone among the Arab States, to negotiate an 
armistice agreement with Israel. 

To arm Iraq at a time when Arab-Israel 
tension has been mounting, and without a 
firm commitment to make peace with Israel. 
is to fortify Arab intransigeance and risk a 
renewal of open hostilities. The way to win 
the friendship of the Arab peopie for our 
country and for the cause of freedom is to 
give them economic and technical assistance 
to raise their standards of living. But we 
shall not befriend them by giving them arms 
to be used for war in the region, or to 
bolster despotic military regimes, 
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In view of all these considerations, we re- 
spectfully urge our Government to reconsider 
this provocative decision. 

Mrs. Mmram F, ROSENFELD, 
Chairman, Portland Zionist Council, 


Address of Democratic National Commit- 
teeman Carmine G. DeSapio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks, I am 
including herewith the following ad- 
dress of Democratic National Commit- 
teeman Carmine G. DeSapio, of New 
York, before the annual dinner of the 
Sullivan County Democratic Committee, 
Monday, May 10, 1954, at Monticello, 
N. Y.: 

I am very happy to be here with you in 
Sullivan County tonight and I deeply ap- 
preciate your invitation to attend this won- 
derful dinner. 

In these happy and beautiful surroundings 
this evening, I cannot help but reflect on the 
sad irony that this glorious world, with 
which a benevolent Creator has endowed us, 
should be torn with so much emotional, po- 
litical, social, and economic strife. There is 
abundance. And there is room for the de- 
velopment of much more abundance. There 
is every natural resource for assuring to 
all of the people on earth an adequate stand- 
ard of living and healthful, moral pursuits. 
And yet, since the beginning of civilization, 
almost every generation has either been be- 
set by war, or threatened with confilct. 

That is why so much of the strength 
and the blessings of the world have not as 
yet been used for the common good. 

And that is why I should like, with your 
indulgence this evening, to lay politics aside, 
that we may think about and discuss the 
deeper and the more meaningful problems of 
worid peace and world security. 

It is indeed regrettable that the wonder 
and the power and the miracle of the atom 
should not be used for peaceful attain- 
ments, for the creation of energy to run our 
machines, for the development of medicines 
to cure our diseases and for progress to- 
ward an increased standard of living. 

Think, my good friends, of what could be 
done with the billions of dollars spent for 
war und defense, if that money were made 
avallable, instead, for irrigation of land, for 
clearance of jungles, for building of cities. 
Think of what man, with his knowledge of 
the magic of science, and with his ability to 
create ever greater wonders, could do, if he 
were not diverted by the fear of war, and 
the need for self-protection against war. 

That is why it is so important that our 
dreams, our thoughts and our deeds should 
concentrate and focus always on the search 
for peace. 

It would be nice if we could close our eyes 
to the unpleasant truth and, on the as- 
sumption that it takes two to make a fight, 
just isolate ourselves from the dangers and 
the threats from without. But we have 
learncd—bitterly and expensively—that in 
the dealings of nations it takes one to start 
a war. 

Tyranny cannot long survive without the 
heip of outside distraction. That is why 
those who practice godlessness, and assert 
upon their people ruthless dictatorship, ul- 
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timately find need for the diversion of a 
war. Somehow in the excitement of patriot- 
ism, you can make people forget that they 
are hungry. Somehow in the firing of a 
national imagination with the promise of 
bountiful conquest, you can ease the pain 
of denylng to people their freedom. Many, 
many years ago, when somebody injured his 
arm, the tribal “doctor” would hit him on 
the head so that he would forget the pain 
in his arm. S9 it is and has been with dic- 
tators, As soon as they find the people ready 
to rebel against tyranny, they hit them on 
the head with a war. 

And they were able to get away with it. 
They got away with it in Manchuria, in 
Ethiopa, in the Rhineland, in Austria, in 
Czechoslovakin, and in Poland. 

And they thought they could get away 
with it in Korea. They thought that by 
conquering new countries or scaring them 
into surrender they could dciude their 
people into believing that better days lay 
ahead. They also thought that they could 
bully the peace-loving nations into allowing 
them to get away with robbery—with 
plunder. 

We fought many wars—bloody, costly 
wars-—before we learned that courage and 
vision and the determination to resist aggres- 
sion, is, in the final analysis, the only cer- 
tain way to secure peace. 

Today, the Communist tryanny is not 
quite so sure that the old formula works, 
Russia has been shown that it just cannot 
move in on nations. That it cannot bleed 
and use peoples for the development of its 
own war machine on the one hand, and for 
diverting the attention of its people on the 
other. 

And I can tell you, my friends, that the 
Russian rulers are uneasy and the Russian 
people restless. We have built a United 
Nations which has meaning. It is more than 
a philosophy. It is more than a dream. It is 
a functioning, working family of free peoples 
who have united in their determination to 
establish in the minds of those who feel 
they need war to survive, that no stone will 
be left unturned in concerted efforts to as- 
sure that freedom, instead, shall survive. 

Imagine If we had a United Nations in 
1918, or imagine if we didn't have one in 
June 1950 when Korea was invaded, 

Communism is a creeping philosophy, a 
malignant program, whose leaders seek to 
bring the entire world under its yoke. There 
is no step which the Communist will not 
take to achieve the result he wants, He 
rationalizes his moral perversion by contend- 
ing that communism is his religion and, 
therefore, that the end justifies the means. 
The Communist understands only the lan- 
gua of force. He twists all reason and 
logic?" He is an opportunist who looks with 
scorn upon the ideals of freedom, faith, and 
love. He is cynical and callous and takes 
pride in his moral bankruptcy. 

It would be national suicide for us to relax 
our vigilance for a single moment. We must 
be keenly alert to the threat of Communist 
aggression, as well as sensitively watchful 
of its menace from within our own borders. 
We must be determined at all but one cost, to 
protect our freedom from communism. The 
one cost we must not pay, the one sacrifice 
we must not make, is that of our own 
freedom. 

Communists read history as we do. Com- 
munists study the psychology of the people 
as we do. And Communists, better than 
we, are versed in the techniques of de- 
viousness and subterfuge. They are cold 
and calculating and they always know pre- 
cisely what they are doing. And I tell you 
that they take great pleasure and consid- 
erable comfort in some of the things that 
are going on in this country under the guise 
of anticommunism. 

It is a terrible thing when the fifth amend- 
ment to our Constitution—the pillar of our 
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democracy—is interpreted as an instrument 
of subversion. 

It is a frightful state of affairs when 
decent men and women are afraid to speak 
out for liberal thought lest they be branded 
as Communists. 

It is horrible to contemplate that the 
star chamber—the inquisition—finds sanc- 
tion in the hallowed halls of the United 
States Senate. 

It Is dreadful to observe the vost, vital 
machinery of the great Government of the 
United States virtually at a standstill over 
an absurd offshoot of a self- assumed cru- 
sade supposedly against communism—s 
campaign which usurps the responsibility 
and authority of the Executive, and which 
has caused the world to look with incredu- 
lous amazement upon the antics of high 
public officials in this country. 

It is painful to see the reckless irrespon- 
sibility with which great Americans have 
been maligned and villified. 

It is discouraging to note the unreason- 
ing hysteria and the demogoguery which 
is being practiced in an attempt at par- 
tisan and self-aggrandizement—and at the 
high cost of our national prestige. 

It is shocking to see the increased threat 
to our bill of rights and the Increased danger 
of our loss of dignity and freedom. 

If we lose our calm; if we lose our per- 
spective; if we lose our comprehension of 
the meaning of the world struggle for democ- 
racy, we will lose our world leadership and 
our own freedom, 

But I believe, and history with an undere 
standing smile in its heart will concur, that 
this, too, shall pass. For as Mark Anthony 
said over the bier of Julius Caesar, The evil 
that men do lives after them.” The evil that 
men do in each generation lives after them 
to teach each succeeding generation the 
error, the foolhardiness and the uselessness 
of evil. M 

We stand on the brink of a great new era. 
God, in his infinite wisdom, has given us 
mortals new insight into the wonder and use 
of that which He has created. He promised 
Noah that never again would the earth be 
destroyed and He looks to us to help Him 
fulfill that promise. 

We Democrats have faith In the world and 
in its people. We have confidence in the 
inherent decency of man. As a party, we 
have great hope for the leadership which will 
stem from America. 

Francis Bacon said, 350 years ago, that a 
man who is young in years may be old in 
hours if he has not lost any time. Let us 
lose no time that our hours may be produce 
tive of peace, of security, and of happiness 
for ourselves and for our children. 

Thank you very much, 


Case No. 8 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here 1s 
another case of extraordinary hardship 
applied to an infinitesimal offense by the 
drastic provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. : 

Edith Ruth Smith—nee Kunick— 
married Sergeant Smith of the United 
States Army in Germany in 1952. Their 
marriage had the prior approval of the 
American military authorities, but when 
the time came for the issuance of an 
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immigration visa for Mrs. Smith it was 
discovered that when she was 18 years 
Old she committed a crime involving 
Moral turpitude. Here are the facts as 
reflected in official reports. 

During an outing in 1948 in Stuttgart, 
Germany, Edith's sister, 16 years old, 
Climbed a walnut tree and while shak- 
ing the nuts from the tree, fell and frac- 
tured both arms. She was subsequently 
Notified to appear at police headquarters 
for questioning. Edith, although not 
Summoned, accompanied her sister be- 
cause of the latter's injuries. At police 
headquarters, both of them were charged 
With stealing walnuts from a tree, which 
Was the property of the city of Stuttgart. 
The two girls paid a fine roughly equiy- 
alent to 10 cents—but Edith Kunick, now 
Mrs. Paul William Smith, has been re- 
fused a visa under section 212 (a) (9) of 
the McCarran-Walter Act, 

It is not necessary to ponder the need 
for revision where such palpable in- 
equity is evidenced. s 


Good Sound Americanism—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles R. Tyson, a constituent of mine, 
the founder of the American Patrol, a 
publication devoted to good sound Amer- 
icanism, vigorous defense of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and pledges 
to maintain the American way of life, 
Made a speech before the Women's Civic 
Club in Los Angeles recently which, in 
My opinion, contains the kind of com- 
Monsense and educational value on our 
American heritage and what we should 
do to be eternally vigilant to defend it, 
Of which there is too little today. I am 
Confident that all Members of the House 
Will find Mr. Tyson's speech educational, 
interesting, and profitable reading: 

Goop SOUND AMERIcANISM—Part I 
(Remarks made by Mr. Charles Randolph 

Tyson, before the Women's Civic Club, 

April 12, 1954, at the Elks Ciub, Los An- 

geles, Calif.) 

Good morning. ladies of the Women's Civic 
Club. Madam President Barnard, officers 
and members of the club, honored guests, 
loyal Americans all, once again I am honored 
and privileged to speak to you, On Janu- 
ary 19, 1953, it was my pleasure to address 
you and my subject matter at that time was 
America's New Era—Vhat of Tomorrow. I 
Was signally honored by haying that talk 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Feb- 
Tuary 8, 1953, with a wonderful introduction 
by that fine American, Congressman GORDON 
L. McDonovcu. At the time of my talk last 
year, General Eisenhower was about to be 
inducted into the office of the Presidency of 
these wonderful United States, and I stressed 
the fact of the important things the Amer- 
ican people can look forward to under the 
Rew administration, even though the com- 
Plement of the Congress was very closely 

ed up politically, with very ttle of a 
Majority for the Republicans, Some of the 
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things of immediate importance to attend to 
were elimination of the dangers of commu- 
nism at home and abroad, lowering of taxes, 
the war in Korea, foreign affairs, the Bricker 
amendment, the farm situation, taking the 
shackles off business, the reduction in gov- 
ernmental personnel, and cuts in the budgets 
of governmental agencies. As I go along in 
this talk, I will try to cover briefly what has 
been accomplished by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration during the past 14 months. At this 
time I would like to quote one paragraph of 
my talk before you last year. I said, “All 
reasonable Americans will realize that the 
task of bringing about some semblance of 
normalcy from the debris of the past ad- 
ministration will take some time and that 
miracies cannot be performed or expected. 
It is a huge task and will require time and 
careful consideration. But there is one 
thing we must resist to the fullest—that is, 
giving away the prerogatives of the Congress 
under the Constitution to make all the laws 
of the land, and not allow any individual, 
no matter how great or popular, to have that 
primary power.” 

My friends, how much do you value your 
freedom? ‘This month we commemorate a 
great day in the annals of American freedom. 
For on April 18, 1775—179 years ago as dusk 
fell on that fateful Tuesday, things seemed 
about as usual in the city of Boston, Mass. 
No man knew that the next 24 hours were to 
be perhaps the most momentous In America’s 
history, the day of the shot heard round the 
world. There long had been tension between 
the people and the British Government; 
many angry colonists were ready for open 
rebellion. Now they learned that British 
troops were marching to Concord that night, 
to confiscate muskets and powder hidden 
there. Paul Revere and William Dawes rode 
out to give warning, (A famous poem tells 
of the lanterns in the Old North Church.) 
Next morning in Lexington and Concord the 
aroused minutemen fought the first battles 
of the Revolutionary War. That event fol- 
lowed by many other stirring actions by fa- 
mous patriots marked the beginning of this 
great Nation. Again I say, how much do you 
value your freedom? Lincoln said: “To sin 
by silence when they should protest, makes 
cowards of men.” So with those introduc- 
tory remarks I will now proceed with my 
topic for this talk which is: American Af- 
fairs—What To Do About Them. 

My friends, my business is public relations, 
and in addition to analyzing legislation both 
governmental and State I constantly meet 
people in all walks of life daily and through 
my public appearances. So you can readily 
see that I do have an unusual opportunity to 
get the viewpoint of the men and women in 
the street, at church, at business, and at 
social affairs. The topics of the day are 
usually discussed and from these meetings I 
am able to gather the average citizen's reac- 
tions toward the affairs of his Government. 
Upon that pretty fair basis, the following is 
what I believe to be in the hearts and minds 
of the average citizen—all the propaganda 
handed out by Government agencies, slanted 
radio commentaries, pressure groups, news- 
papers, and TV to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Dear ladies, this year is an election year 
when the American citizens proceed to the 
polis to elect a new House of Representatives 
and one-third of the United States Senate, 
plus officials of State, city, and otherwise. 
This is the year when the pressure groups 
hold forth in full sway. When from every 
rostrum, platform, radio station, TV station, 
newspapers, magazines, and other media 
cogent voices and stirring editorials will pro- 
pound the good or indifferent qualities of 
the various candidates seeking office. Now is 
the time for each citizen to take heed of his 
own conscience and his devotion to his coun- 
try and before voting find out about the hon- 
esty, integrity, patriotism, and fitness for 
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office of each candidate in his or her district, 
I believe it was Rudyard Kipling who said: 


“I have six faithful serving men, 
They taught me all I know, 
Their names are what and why and when, 
And who and where and how.“ 


This year, no one party has a monopoly 
on the votes in the Congress. The lines are 
drawn very tight and frankly it Is up to the 
people to make themselves heard in regards 
to the passage or not of important legislation, 
Each and every one of us must ask ourselves 
this question, "Is it best for America?“ The 
founders of our great country accepted their 
responsibilities without equivocation. They 
never at any time, thought of shirking their 
duties in citizenship. They were afraid of 
Government controls and shied from impos- 
ing them, As citizens of this Republic we 
have become soft. We are selfish. We have 
neither the time or the energy to get behind 
jobs in our local community. We have been 
more concerned with what we can buy, what 
we can own, what we can get for nothing. 
We criticize but we are unwilling to assume 
the responsibilities of Government, If some 
of the foregoing remarks apply to you, then 
take heed. If not, then carry the message to 
others and urge upon them their duties to 
their Government. 

What does the 83d Congress have in store 
for us in this 2d session? It promises to 
be a momentous one. Many important is- 
sues must be resolved and we the people 
must sce to it that our representatives in 
the House and Senate know where we stand 
on them. Let us not be selfish and consider 
that which is to our particular adrantage— 
but let us think of America first. If we 
don't we can lose all that we have gained 
during the 177 years we have been a free 
people. We can lose by spending ourselves 
into bankruptcy; by conspiritorial acts in 
the higher echelons of our Government; by 
Communist infiltration; by diplomatic chi- 
canery; by spreading ourselves thin mili- 
tarily all over the world; by overtaxing our 
people; and in a multitude of ways that are 
detrimental to the interests of this country; 
and lastly, but in no wise least, by remaining 
in the grasp of the United Nations under its 
present charter which permits any of its acts 
to supersede our immortal Constitution. So, 
my friends, it behooves each and every one of 
us to acquaint ourselves with Just what is 
going on in the Congress. That being the 
case, let us review some of the important 
issues coming before the Congress for action. 

Communism: During the recess of the 
Congress, there were many comments made 
about the difference of opinion relative to 
action against the Cammunists in this coun- 
try, between President Eisenhower and Sen- 
ator McCartuy. At one time the President 
was quoted as saying that he did not think 
that communism would be an issue in the 
forthcoming elections. Well, It now appears 
the President fully realizes the enormity of 
the threat and menace of that godless con- 
spiracy against this country and the world, 
and has recommended to the Congress that 
legislation be enacted to wit: “That a citi- 
gen of the United States who is convicted 
in the courts of conspiring to advocate the 
overthrow of this Government by force or 
violence be treated as having, by such act, 
renounced his allegiance to the United States 
and forfeited his United States citizenship” 
Not only the President but the Secretary of 
State and many other high officials of the 
Government are constantly warning us of 
the dangers of communism abroad and at 
home. So, until that menace is minimiz:d, 
it is going to be very much of an issue 
Communism, the coddling of Communists in 
this country, and the vacillating policy of 
dealing with Russia has, in the main, been 
responsible for the enormous debt we now 
have, for the tremendous expenses entasied 
in arming this country against possible war 
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and the present fear ot what Russia may or 
may not do. 

For the past 25 years I have been fighting 
the Commies. I am in constant razeipt of 
information relative to the hearings before 
the House and Senate committees, and if you 
could but read them and know of the kind 
and type of witnesses that appear before 
these committees, the insults they throw 
and their sneering attitudes and uncoop- 
erativeness, it would make your blood boll. 
For your definite information and earnest 
consideration, I would like to at this time 
read to you the conclusions of the United 
States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws. This 
investigation was directed at the interlock- 
ing subversion in Government departments. 
Herewith the conclusions: 

“CONCLUSIONS 


“1. The Soviet International Organization 
has carried on a successful and important 
penetration of the United States Government 
and this penetration has not been fully 
e 


xposed. 

“2. This penetration has extended from 
the lower ranks to top-level policy and op- 
erating positions in our Government. 

“3. The agents of this penetration have op- 
erated in accordance with a distinct design 
fashioned by their Soviet superiors. 

“4. Members of this conspiracy helped to 
get each other into Government, helped each 
other to rise in Government and protected 
each other from exposure. 

“5. The general pattern of this penetra- 
tion was first into agencies concerned with 
economic recovery, then to warmaking agen- 
cles, then to agencies concerned with foreign 
Wolicy and postwar planning, but always 
moving to the focal point of national 
concern, 

“6. In general, the Communists who in- 
filtrated our Government worked behind the 
scenes—guiding research and preparing 
memoranda on which basic American policies 
were set, writing speeches for Cabinet officers, 
influencing congressional investigation, 
drafting laws, manipulating administrative 
reorganizations—always serving the interest 
of their Sovlet superiors. 

“7. Thousands of diplomatic, political, 
military, scientific, and economic secrets of 
the United States have been stolen by Soviet 
agents in our Government and other persons 
closely connected with the Communists. 

“8, Despite the fact that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other security 
agencies had reported extensive information 
about this Communist penetration, little 
was done by the executive branch to inter- 
rupt the Soviet operatives in their ascent in 
Government until congressional committees 
brought forth to public light the facts of 
the conspiracy. . 

“9. Powerful groups and individuals with- 
in the executive branch were at work ob- 
structing and weakening the effort to elimi- 
nate Soviet agents from positions in Gov- 
ernment. A 

10. Members of this conspiracy repeatedly 
swore to oaths denying Communist Party 
membership when seeking appointments, 
transfers, and promotions and these falsifi- 
cations have, in virtually every case, gone 
unpunished. 

“11, The control that the American Com- 
munications Association, a Communist- 
directed union, maintains over communica- 
tion lines vital to the national defense poses 
a threat to the security of this country. 

12. Policies and programs laid down by 
members of this Soviet conspiracy are still 
in effect within our Government and con- 
stitute a continuing hazard to our national 
security.” 

Fellow Americans, I suppose you have all 
read and/or heard on the radio and TV 
shout the controversy between the Army 
and McCartny. Do not let the hysteria of 
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the pressure groups affect your close atten- 
tion to the facts in the case. The main 
issue is communism and its imminent danger 
to this country and the world. All depart- 
ments of the Government are and have been 
infiltrated by the Commie scum and strong 
Measures are necessary to rout them out 
before they destroy us. If some innocent 
toes are stepped on, well it’s too bad, and I 
am sure that the committee will right those 
wrongs. Nobody is perfect and some mis- 
takes are bound to be made. There's an old 
saying—where there's smoke, there's fire; 
and most of these people called before the 
committee are involved somewhere along the 
line. The fact that a decorated general was 
called down by McCarTHY, because he would 
not answer legitimate questions about who 
was responsible for granting a higher rank 
and an honorable discharge to a Communist 
is no reason to castigate McCartuy for doing 
the job he has todo. One general or a dozen 
generals’ feelings are not near as important 
as safeguarding the security of this country. 

Lincoln never sanctioned subyersion in 
the name of freedom. He knew that in time 
of crisis, the Nation’s survival depended on 
vigorous measures against internal foes. He 
believed there was a wide divergence between 
political differences and subversive activi- 
ties. Let us enthusiastically endorse the 
work being done by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, and the Jenner and 
McCarthy committees of the Senate. It is 
they who are bringing to the forefront for 
public scrutiny and action the spies, traitors, 
and front organizations. We cannot handle 
scum with Kid gloves. We must use the iron 
fist or they will swallow us up. Further- 
more, we must outlaw the Communist Party. 


Good, Sound Americanism—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include part II of the 
speech by Mr. Charles R. Tyson, entitled 
“Good, Sound Americanism”: 

Goon, SOUND AmMERICANIsSM—Part II 

Foreign policy: The same group of inter- 
nationalists, both foreign and domestic, that 
have formulated the ruinous policies of the 
past two decades are still in the saddle. The 
Department of State has many hundreds, 
yes, thousands, of career men and women 
in this country and all over the world that 
have been schooled and placed in their re- 
spective positions, whose placement was con- 
tingent upon their carrying out the policies 
of the Roosevelt, Truman, Acheson regimes. 
Most of these are still intrenched in their 
jobs and many are in the higher echelons 
that formulate our policies. They and their 
minions are also secure in the United Na- 
tions. So many are the same ones of 
Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, and since. If we 
will but review their omissions, errors, and 
blunders, we will hesitate in giving them 
authority to act for us. In fact, we should 
with all haste separate them from the Gov- 
ernment. Let us embark upon a firm policy 
of independent action, with fairness to all 
nations and an iron glove for our enemies. 
If we are to be a just and powerful nation, 
then let us act like one, and not allow any 
nation, big or small, to belittle us. Let us 
measure up to our vaunted stature, Fur- 
thermore, it is time that we stopped trying 
to make over other nations to our liking. 
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They resent it, My friends, it is too early to 
base any opinion on what our foreign policy 
is going to be.. So far we haven't any. We 
have a lot of hopes, statements, and promises, 
but real positive action on a steadfast set 
of principles have as yet not been enunci- 
ated, nor have any been brought to fruition. 
We must have faith in our President and 
give him time to show us that there Is to be 
a real American foreign policy and that he 
will live up to it. It is going to take a 
strong man, plus a real statesman, to free us 
from the tenacles of the wiley foreign diplo- 
mat and the domestic one-worlder. 

‘Taxes: This talk was in the making during 
the action in the House and Senate on the 
momentous tax bills being presented. By the 
time this speech is made action will have 
been taken on the new tax Americans will 
be called upon to make to their Government. 
This subject is so vast and important in its 
potentialities that any lengthy discussion is 
bound to get us nowhere. Suffice it to say 
that no matter which bill is finally adopted 
it will not be satisfactory to great numbers 
of citizens. The ever-increasing burden of 
taxation is becoming a definite hardship on 
the average citizen. We are becoming tired 
of continually paying for wars, socialization 
of our own and foreign countries, political 
skullduggery, graft, and corruption—plus 
feeding and supporting in many other ways 
the governments and peoples of the rest of 
the world. All in the name of the elusive 
theory that it is for our own protection. 
This with no thanks or gratitude, but with 
suspicion and hatred. The average citizen 
knows and resents this. We owe them noth- 
ing, but we have given them a heck of a lot. 
Let us never stop in our efforts to let our 
Representatives in the Congress know how 
we feel about taxes and insist upon their 
action in having them reduced. We can 
build this country into an impregnable 
fortress without feeding our funds and am- 
munition all over the world with question- 
able assurance of being able to trust our so- 
called allies in the event of actual warfare. 

The farm problem: Here is a ticklish prob- 
lem for our legislators. It is definitely a 
class problem and one that has been years 
in the making. It is full of political dyna- 
mite and needs courageous handling. But 
such tremendous waste has evolved through 
the present price-support system, and such 
enormous surpluses are on hand and in- 
creasing daily, that a stop order must come 
from somewhere. The farmers are entitled 
to a fair profit, but they must also practice 
frugality and proper changes in planting 
to take care of the lean and full years. 
Now this may seem out of the province of 
most of you, my listeners here. Some of 
you may know something of the problems 
of the farmers and some may not, but all 
of you are Interested in the cost to you, 
through taxes, that you must pay to eter- 
nally keep up a program that is so terribly 
wasteful. 

The Taft-Hartley Act: Those of you that 
have read or heard the recommendations 
made by President Eisenhower may, no 
doubt, have ideas of your own as to them. 
As for me, I feel that any changes to be 
made in that controversial act, must be 
considered in the light of what is good for 
the employer and employee alike, consist- 
ent with the welfare of the country as A 
whole. No change that will incrense the 
powers of the labor bosses should be con- 
sidered for a moment. In fact, such power 
should be diminished. We have seen con- 
clusive evidence in the last two elections 
that the labor bosses do not have control 
of their members when it is time for them 
to go to the polls, 

They vote their convictions politically and 
not as they are told to do. Sure, this 18 
an election year, and the sooner our Rep- 
resentatives realize that the bug-a-boo of 
the labor bosses’ power of the vote is phoney, 
the less they will be frightened as to what 
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these labor tyrants can do to them at the 
Polls, Mass picketing and secondary boy- 
Cotts should be outlawed. Rioters, assault- 
ers of citizens, arsonists, and/or destroyers 
Of property should be punished to the full- 
est extent of the law and such punishment 
Should be heavy. 

Social security: This law needs a com- 
Plete overhauling. The amount of bene- 
Aclaries being paid under the law as is pres- 
®ntiy administered is far below the actual 
number that have paid into it. A large per- 
centage that pay for years, never receive any 
ot the benefits; nor do they ever get any 
return on the money paid in. The present 
increase in social-security payments by both 
tmployee and employer now in effect should 

repealed. All funds collected should be 
held in reserve and not go into the general 
fund. No new bonds should be issued for 
future promise of payment. There is sup- 
Posed to be a reserve of more than $18 billion 
&t the present time, which is more than 
enough to take care of current costs and 
Payments, and in addition to take care of a 
More generous benefit to those reaching the 
age of retirement. Penalties should not 
be meted out to those hardy souls past re- 
tirement age who are enabled to earn a little 
More each month. They have already paid 
in full their obligations under the law, and 
&re entitled to full benefits therefrom. 

Veterans: Three wars within a 30-year 
Period have disrupted the peaceful contin- 
uation of our natural progress. These wars 
have caused untold hardship, suffering and 
anxiety to millions of our people. There is 
hardly a family in the United tates that has 
Not had a direct contact with its terrible toll 
Of life, disability and/or financial reverses. 
The cream of our youth has been called to 
the colors each time war has been declared, 
Plus the latest one called a police action with- 
Out the authority of Congress. This is not 
& dissertation of why there should be wars 
or how to stop them—but—I would like to 

ng to your earnest attention a few perti- 
dent facts relative to our war veterans. 
When war is in the making or has already 

n; feeling runs high, patriotism is at its 
Most intense pitch and the glory voices of 
dur leaders, politicians and other spell- 
binders are regaling the populace with all 
the feryor at their command in the righteous 
Cause. Millions of our youth are called to 
the colors. They are taken from the cities, 
farms, schools and from every conceivable 
Walk of life and thrust into a rigid regime of 

ing and discipline almost before they 
&re (to paraphrase a slang expression) “dry 
behind their ears.” Well that’s war, so you 
Would say. But—what of the highly voluble 
Promises made to them as they marched to 
their terrible experiences—fighting somebody 
else's battles? They are told that a grate- 
Tul Nation considers them heroes, and will 
See to it that their loved ones are taken care 
ot; and that when they come back, nothing 
Would be too good for them in consideration 
Of their sacrifices. 

Now don't mistake me—the vets are not 
beefing—but they are a wee bit bewildered 
&t the casual disregard of the promises 
Made; the indifference of the public to their 
Suffering; the miserly and pitiful allowances 
the Congress awards them for their wounds 
and/or other disabilities Incurred in service. 
Little by little they see the promises made 
to them regarding their rehabilitation and 
hospitalization broken. Little by little those 

portant services which mean so much to 
their ultimate recovery and return to worth- 
While citizenship being chopped away. Iam 
Speaking now of those that cannot help 
themselves. The veteran that came back 
Whole-skinned and without visible scars, 
Can take care of himself—he shrugs his 
Shoulders and says, “C'est le guerre,” that 

the war. If the politicians forget well 
that's politics—but my friends it is you that 
&re to blame. You are the ones that must 
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demand that the Congress keep its promises 
to its veterans. We hear talk about the 
United States making treaties and executive 
agreements with other countries, and the 
sacredness of these treaties and agreements; 
and our State Department insists that we 
keep these agreements even though many 
of these foreign governments do not hesitate 
to break them or ignore them completely. 
But when it comes to giving a little more 
compensation, hospitalization, education, 
and keeping its promises to our own vet- 
erans—they have the unmitigated gall to 
call these veterans treasury robbers. My 
friends you have a duty and an obligation 
that rests upon you, to let your Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress know how you feel 
regarding the treatment of our war vet- 
erans—especially the disabled, and let no 
one—but no one tell you that they are being 
treated generously. 

As a final argument, wouldn’t you rather 
pay taxes chargeable to the fulfillment of 
our promises to our veterans than for the 
handouts made to countries that neither will 
pay in money, materials, or even gratitude? 

Business: For more than 20 years busi- 
ness has been the “whipping boy,” so to 
speak. All of the ills of the Nation were 
laid at the door of business, big and small. 
Legislation and Presidential directive were 
aimed at reducing the potentiality of powers 
inherent, and initiative so badly needed was 
stifled. Agencies without the authority of 
the Congress (which abrogated its rights to 
make and enforce the laws) plied business 
with a multitude of forms and directives re- 
quiring adherence to orders having the force 
of law without the enactment thereof. Labor 
bosses through threat of strikes and damage 
to property held the whip over business and 
there was no recourse to the courts, because 
the judges and other officials appointed or 
elected owed their allegiance to the political 
henchmen or labor bosses and refused to act 
to protect business from their depredations. 
Today there seems to be a change in the 
attitude of government to business, and 
rightfully so. Were it not for the ingenuity, 
inventiveness, daring, and pioneering of men 
of vision and courage, plus the confidence 
of investors, this country would not have 
achieved its primary place in world affairs. 
They are responsible for the opportunities 
afforded for employment and good wages. 
Organized labor if contained within its origi- 
mal scope of interest in the advancement 
of the working classes would be the right 
thing. But when the labor bosses in their 
greed for more power not only want abso- 
lute authority over their unions, but en- 
croach upon the rights of business to run 
its own affairs, then it is time to put a stop 
to it. Many of the legislative acts and direc- 
tives enforced during the past 20 years 
through pressure of political punishment are 
and have been declared unconstitutional by 
competent authority, but the Government 
hesitates to give up its powers once erro- 
neously granted. There are many instances 
where it hesitates or doesn't dare to thrash 
it out in the courts. It ls now time for busi- 
ness to come rightfully into its own—that 
of bringing forth the best in productiveness 
and incentive for the good of the entire coun- 
try. Let us take off its shackles and see if 
we cannot have normal prosperity instead of 
that caused by wars and emergencies of all 
kinds. No longer should the wage earner 
be regarded as the only important person. 
Important he is, but not any more so than 
those in other categories that go to make 
up the productive forces of this great Nation. 

Amendment to Constitution: Hats off to 
those patriotic Senators, 60 of them, that 
voted to change the Constitution through 
amendment, to limit and define the treaty- 
making powers of the President. Oh, I know 
that the amendment was lost by one lone 
vote, but one defeat never means the battle 
is lost. At best it is a temporary setback, 
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It is heartening to know that there are still 
men in the Senate who think of. preserving 
the liberties guaranteed the citizens of this 
great country; rather than be political 
stooges, Highest of plaudits should right- 
fully go to those courageous Democrats whose 
patriotism stood above party allegiance. 

Senators Bricker and GEORGE have stated 
that the fight is by no means over, and that 
it will be carried on vigorously into the elec- 
tion campaign. And it should. When nearly 
two-thirds of the voting strength of the 
Senate, representing an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people, after pro- 
longed debate and with party lines crossed, 
express the sentiments of their constituency; 
there must be exceptional merit in the de- 
cision. No, by no means is the battle over. 
In the coming election this fall, the battle 
cry and slogan for the forces of constitu- 
tional government should be the watch- 
word given out at Valley Forge by General 
George Washington—"Let none but Ameri- 
can patriots stand guard.” Let us see to it 
that only those Americans of either party 
who are patriots and not political oppor- 
tunists be elected to the Congress. 

It is time that rule by law and not by men 
be made a definite part of our Constitution, 
the way it was originally intended by our 
Founding Fathers. They sought not power 
of the individual but readily relinquished 
it in behalf of the people, This country will 
endure long after the tenure of any President 
or Secretary of State. Acquisition of power 
seems to go to the head of those that are 
given it, and they cannot relinquish any 
part of it. They seek more and more and 
their ego increases with each additional 
grant, until they feel it is they who are 
endowed with all the wisdom of the world 
and the people are merely puppets to be 
moved at will. History and experience are 
evidence enough of the above statement. 
That's how tyrants are born. All the argu- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding; all 
the legal tactics employed, all the state- 
ments to the effect that President Eisen- 
hower or any other President would not take 
advantage of his position and the loophole 
in the Constitution to act as he or they see 
fit—with advice from pressure groups or in- 
dividuals—all of the above and many more, 
will not take away the simple fact that 
the Constitution is supreme and forceful in 
its position that the liberties of the indi- 
vidual come first and before any treaty 
and/or agreement. 

Diplomacy; vintage, 20th century: Well, 
my friends, as you know and I am sure have 
guessed, the Big Four conference in Europe 
was a total flopperoo. It is what one would 
call diplomatic surgery—the operation was 
a success, but the patient died on the table. 
Just another continuing instance of our 
diplomatic infantilism. When our Secretary 
of State, Dulles, and the President's mouth- 
piece, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, publicly 
stated that the conference was productive of 
something worthwhile, they belittle the in- 
telligence of even a third-grade child. This 
European gabfest was nothing else but a 
phoney gesture. In fact every conference 
that we have with the Commies Is a waste of 
time and money, and believe me it is trying 
the patience of the American people. For 
a long time—too long in fact—we have been 
the laughing stock of the rest of the world. 
We are not going to get anywhere with Rus- 
sia until we start telling her off, and taking 
away from her some of the generous hand- 
outs of peoples and countries we so fool- 
ishly surrendered. 

And now comes the next fiasco. The Far 
Eastern Conference to be held at Geneva in 
April. Red China is to be allowed in as an 
observer—what alaugh. Any child can fore- 
see the results. All our protestations to the 
contrary—once she gets her foot into the 
door of our conferences it means she is es- 
tablished as a nation to do business with, 
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And anyone with a grain of sense knows that 
is all they want. It is the platform upon 
which they can broadcast their filthy propa- 
ganda and lies to a world that at best does 
not know what it is all about. They gain 
prestige—and they don't give a tinker’s damn 
about whether we grant them recognition 
or not. Who is so dumb or naive in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere for that matter, that be- 
lieves that the combination of Russia, China, 
and Viet Minh Indochina will do anything 
constructive or give evidence of any coopera- 
tion at Geneva. This ages-old Asiatic triple 
alliance, shrewd in Asiatic diplomatic skill 
and propagarvia will be a most powerful force 
to grapple with. Upon what basis can any- 
one conceive that out of that conference 
will come any solution or constructive effort 
toward a peace in Korea, unless it ls on the 
terms they lay down. 

Why must we, the United States, always 
be the fall guy in all of our diplomatic deal- 
ings? Why must we always buy our way in 
or out of these hassels? When we minded 
our own business, we were respected. Now 
we are hated and misunderstood, because we 
are trying to mold them into our way of life 
and thinking. 

CONCLUSION 

Dear ladies, it is indeed possible that some 
of you may disagree with some or all parts 
of my talk—and that is your God-given right 
and privilege in this wonderful country of 
ours. I would be the last one to deny you 
that privilege. The material in this message 
was prepared by me. I have no ghost writers, 
These are my own thoughts gathered from 
observations and analysis made during the 
past 35 years of following and studying legis- 
lation and the reaction of the citizenry to it. 
May I close with deep appreciation of your 
kind attentiveness and leave with you A 
Prayer for Our Country, by George Wash- 
ington: 

“Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage, we humbly be- 
seech Thee that we may always prove mind- 
ful of Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. 
Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning and pure manners. Save us 
from violence, discord, and confusion; from 
pride and arrogancy, and from every evil way. 
Defend our liberties, and fashion into one 
united people the multitudes brought out of 
many kindreds of tongues. Endure with the 
spirit of wisdom those to whom in Thy name 
we entrust the authority of government, that 
there may be peace and justice at home, and 
that through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the nations of 
the earth. In the time of prosperity fill our 
hearts with thankfulness, and in the day of 
trouble, suffer not our trust In Thee to fatl, 
All of which we ask through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.“ 


Four-Year Term for Representatives 
Opposed — Amendment To Protect 
Wealthy at the Expense of the Poor 
Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the proposal of Senator Case in Senate 
Joint Resolution 155, an amendment is to 
be submitted by the Congress to the 
States providing for a change in our 
Constitution that will alow Members of 
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the House of Representatives to be 
elected for 4 years instead of 2 years, as 
now provided in the Constitution, with 
one-half of the Members elected every 
2 years. 

Such a change for the convenience of 
the Memebers of the House and, from 
the standpoint of convenience of the 
Members, would naturally be looked 
upon with favor. Unquestionably it 
would be more convenient for a Member 
of the House. He would have security 
for 4 years instead of 2 years; he would 
have a longer time his first term to dem- 
onstrate his ability; he would not have 
to commence campaigning immediately 
after his election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and, he would be saved 1 
expensive campaign every 4 years. All 
this is very fine for the Member who is 
affected, but, from the standpoint of the 
people, I do not believe that it is in the 
interest of our country that the change 
be made, 

At the present time, I believe we have 
a fine balance in our Constitution as it 
affects the people who are privileged to 
assume the burdens of carrying on our 
successful democracy in a republic. In 
the Congress, in the one House where the 
most important laws are exclusively in- 
troduced, the elections are for 2 years 
and every Member is elected by the 
people—not a one is ever appointed. 

Although I have not done any research 
on the questions raised by this proposed 
amendment, I do believe that the follow- 
ing points should be given consideration: 

First. The United States Constitution 
has very wisely provided tenure of office 
in the administration of the three 
branches of government. (a) Legisla- 
tive: 2 years for the 435 Members of the 
House of Representatives; 6 years, with 
one-third elected each year, for the 96 
Members of the United States Senate. 
(b) The executive: The only 2 elective 
officers in the executive branch are the 
President and Vice President, who are 
elected for 4 years, commencing January 
20 after every leap year, (c) The judi- 
ciary: The judges are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
for life. 

Second. The House of Representatives 
was set up to be composed of Members 
who are very close to the people. This 
body is given the exclusive power over 
the Nation's purse strings, the sole power 
of impeachment, and the power to choose 
a President in the event a candidate does 
not receive a majority of the electoral 
votes. 

Third. Issues coming before the House 
of Representatives cannot be anticipated 
by the people 4 years in advance. 

Fourth. If a question of impeachment 
or possibility of an election of a Presi- 
dent should be a matter of paramount 
importance preceding an election on 
an even year the people should be 
allowed to pass on the election of all 
the Members of the succeeding House of 
Representatives that would pass on the 
question or questions, not just half of 
them, Evidently this was considered 
when the Constitution was written. 

Fifth. A 4-year term for Representa- 
tives, instead of a 2-year term, is less 
important now because of rapid, in fact, 
almost instantaneous, means of com- 
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munications, and the modern methods 
of transportation. A much better argu- 
ment could have been made for the 
4-year term when the Constitution was 
adopted and for the next 150 years 
thereafter. It has now been in opera- 
tion for 165 years. 

Sixth. A Representative is elected to 
serve in a definite Congress. The Mem- 
bers of the present House of Representa- 
tives were elected to serve during the 83d 
Congress. If the term is changed to 
4 years the House that is expected to 
be so close to the people will be elected 
for 2 Congresses instead of 1. 

Seventh. The State legislatures will be 
retarded in their constitutional privi- 
lege to redistrict their States after each 
census, as such redistricting could not 
be effective for 4 years. 

Eighth. The Congress will be pre- 
vented from reapportioning representa- 
tives after each census without a delay 
of 4 years, 

Ninth. Such a proposal embodies 3 
major change in our form of govern- 
ment. If we are to remain a democracy 
in a republic, the House of Representa- 
tives must remain close to the people 
in order that any bad trend in govern- 
ment or any bad conduct in government 
may be stopped within a 2-year period. 

Tenth, The collective mind of the 
people is an honest, sincere, intelligent 
mind. The people through their collec- 
tive mind, in our elections and expres- 
sions of opinions, make mistakes 
occasionally. Two years is long enough 
for the people to suffer because of a mis- 
take made in the selection of a repre- 
sentative, A good representative should 
welcome the opportunity to make a re- 
port to his constituents at the close of 
the Congress and ask for election to the 
succeeding Congress. 

It appears to me that too many pro- 
posals are being presented for the chang- 
ing of our United States Constitution. 
Most of them, if adopted, will weaken 
the power of the people to control and 
influence their own Government, The 
only substantial change we have had 
concerning the election of the Members 
of the Congress was when the 17th con- 
stitutional amendment was adop 
compelling the direct election of Uni 
States Senators by vote of the people in- 
stead of by State legislatures, This 
move was in the direction of more power 
in the people and making it easier for 
them to have control of their Govern- 
ment at all times. 

Now, if we are going to have 4 years 
for the Members of the House the ques- 
tion will come up—since the Senators 
are elected by the people just as the 
House Members—why should they not 
be elected for 4 years instead of 6 years? 

MORE HELP FOR INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


There is nothing wrong with the Con- 
gress that more help for the individ 
Member will not cure. The Members 
are not equipped to do the work that 
they are in duty bound to perform, 
Their duties involve intricate, involved 
principles and policies. Since the Mem- 
bers generally are not informed in ec 
nomic matters they should have people 
working for them who possess this edu- 
cational training and background to help 
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them. Each Member of Congress should 
not only have an administrative assist- 
ant but should also have a economist on 
staff, It is my belief that if the in- 
“dividual Members were assisted in this 
Way laws, policies and practices of our 
vernment would soon result in a sav- 
of at least a billion dollars a year in 
interest charges on the national debt 
alone, It could be done in a way that 
the country would be helped and not 
harmed, in addition to the billion dollar 
Savings to the taxpayers. 
MINORITY CONTROL PROPOSALS SHOULD BE 
STOPPED 
Too many proposals are now pending 
In the Congress, providing for a change 
Our Constitution, that would abso- 
lutely turn the control of our Govern- 
Ment over to a minority in each House. 
r instance, it is my opinion that if the 
Reed-Dirksen proposal now pending 
Should be adopted, the poor folks could 
taxed without limit on all sorts of 
Sales and excise taxes by a majority of 
e Members present, but in order to tax 
the wealthy—according to ability to 
DPay—it would be necessary to secure the 
Votes of 75 percent of the Members in 
each House. Since it is so seldom that 
all the Members are present, for all 
Practical purposes this would mean al- 
Most 100-percent vote in each body of 
the Members present. It means, fur- 
ther, that a very small minority would 
able to block and prevent any taxes 
on the wealthy. At the same time, there 
no effort made in this proposal to 
uce spending or make the burden on 
the poor less burdensome—it only pro- 
ts the wealthy. Then, if by chance 
such a proposal should pass Congress, 
Providing for a tax on the wealthy of 
Over 25 percent, such a law would only 
be good under the constitutional amend- 
ment for 1year. This would give a small 
Minority another chance at the end of 
e year. 
Such amendments as these are in the 
ction of tearing down our democratic 
fabric. Our democracy should be 
Strengthened, not weakened, Any 
Change in the Constitution should be 
the direction of giving the people 
More power—not less—making it pos- 
Sible for the people to act more quickly 
and more effectively—not slow them 
down in their efforts. 


J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, for 30 years 
J. Edgar Hoover has served as Di- 
Tector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
Satlon. To say it is difficult to conceive 
t any nation ever had a finer civil 
Servant is not to indulge in fanciful 
exaggeratlon. The admiration and re- 
Spect accorded him by all patriotic 
ericans over the years tend to justify 
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the above statement. Ishall not attempt 

to labor the point here but in confirma- 

tion thereof append an excellent article 
by Andrew Tully, concerning Mr. Hoover, 
which appeared in the New York World- 

Telegram and Sun, and perhaps other 

Scripps-Howard newspapers, which 

lends further credence to such an ap- 

praisal of Mr. Hoover's eminence as an 
administrator par excellence: 

J. E. Hoover, FBI Heap ror 30 Years, Has 
Won UNPRECEDENTED RESPECT—BACHELOR 
G-Man STARTED IN 1917—CaprraL PESTS 
Leave Him ALONE 

(By Andrew Tully) 

WASHINGTON, May 8.—It is perhaps fitting 
that as John Edgar Hoover prepares to cele- 
brate his 30th anniversary as FBI director 
Monday the public has been furnished with a 
prime example of the kind of thing which 
has made this long tenure possible. 

This ingredient in Mr. Hoover's success 
story, of course, is the Immunity from polit- 
ical squabbies granted to him during most 
of his official life by the politicians around 
him. - : 

Thus, when there was a dispute at the 
Army-McCarthy hearings over a letter pur- 
portedly prepared by Mr. Hoover, the Senate 
investigating committee did not summon 
the boss G-man to take the witness stand and 
explain the matter under oath. It sent an 
emissary to FBI headquarters to get Mr. 
Hoover's story in the coziness of his private 
office. 

EEEPS ALOOF 


Presumably, Mr. Hoover would have had 
to comply with a request from the subcom- 
mittee that he testify. But he has shown 
over the years a distaste for becoming in- 
volved in such matters, and over the years 
a Congress aware of his mass popularity has 
bowed to his wishes, thus giving him a place 
in Government shared only by the President. 

There was a most important exception to 
that immunity last November. That was 
when Mr. Hoover testified before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee on the Harry 
Dexter White espionage controversy. Sitting 
beside his new boss, Attorney General Her- 
bert R. Brownell, Jr., Mr. Hoover bluntly de- 
nied former President Harry Truman's im- 
plication that he, Mr. Hoover, had been a 
party to an agreement to keep Mr. White in 
his post with the International Monetary 
Fund so the FBI could maintain a closer sur- 
veillance of him, 


JOINED FBI IN 1917 


But this calculated aloofness from Wash- 
Ington's hurly-burly is only one major rea- 
ton why Mr. Hoover has served under 7 
Presidents and 13 Attorneys General. The 
other is that throughout his career he has 
been a public servant of tireless—sometimes 
ruthless—effiiciency, and of unswerving devo- 
tion to his job. The result is that even his 
detractors acknowledge the almost unprece- 
dented confidence reposed in him by the 
American people. 

Mr. Hoover, a native Washingtonian, joined 
the Department of Justice in 1917 with a 
brandnew law degree from George Washing- 
ton University here. Woodrow Wilson was 
President, and the FBI was a club for political 
hangers-on. The citizens joked about it 
when they were not outraged by its scanda- 
lous and intemperate activities. 

Young John Edgar, a fireball with a deeply 
religious strain inherited from his Calvinist 
ancestors, set his eye on the FBI. He felt a 
national investigative organization was sore- 
ly needed, but he was repulsed by the im- 
morality of the political henchmen who were 
its tives. He started up the Indder in 
1919 when Attorney General A. Mitchell 
Palmer made him a special assistant in 
charge of deporting aliens under the Sedition 
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Act. In 1921 he was named Assistant Di- 
rector of the FBI—and shortly caught the 
ear of Attorney General Harlan F. Stone, 
later to become a Supreme Court Justice. 


TOSSED OUT CROOKS 


Young Hoover peppered the Attorney Gen- 
eral with his ideas. The riffraff and ex- 
convicts had to be weeded out of the FBI. 
A merit system of promotion was needed, 
The Bureau had to be operated according 
to professional police procedures. Harlan 
Stone listened, liked what he heard, and in 
1924 got President Coolidge to name the 
29-year-old Hoover boss of the FBI. 

The result was one of the administrative 
achievements of the Nation’s history. Mr. 
Hoover made G-man a title of respect. He 
tossed out the petty crooks, set up a standard 
whereby every FBI agent must be either a 
lawyer or a certified public accountant. Un- 
der his direction the FBI smashed the law- 
less gangs of the 1930's, kept the enemy from 
achieving a single act of sabotage during 
World War II, and all the while carried on 
a relentless fight against the forces of com- 
munism, 

In the process, Mr. Hoover emerged as a 
kind of American idol. He's probably had 
more publicity than any American public 
figure with the possible exception of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Congress has treated him 
with unique gentleness; he always gets as 
much money as he wants and always with 
words of praise from the lawmakers, 

QUIET PRIVATE LIFE 

There have been dissenting voices, of 
course. The late Senator George Norris, of 
Nebraska, once called him “the greatest 
hound for publicity on the American conti- 
nent today.” And former Senator Kenneth 
McKellar, of Tennessee, suggested that the 
FBI boss lacked personal courage. Shortly 
thereafter, Mr. Hoover personally arrested 
gangster Alvin Karpis in New Orleans, al- 
though his associates were quick to report 
that Mr. McKellar was due no credit since the 
FBI director had been on numerous raids in 
the past. 

But if John Edgar Hoover, $20,000-a-year 
director of the FBI, gets plenty of headlines, 
there is surprisingly little information avall- 
able on Mr. Hoover, the man. His private life 
is zealously protected by his subordinates, 
who are apt to stumble and stammer even 
when asked whether J. Edgar prefers Scotch 
or bourbon. (He drinks Scotch with plain 
water, but rarely takes more than two.) 

Today at 59, Mr. Hoover lives quietly In a 
big brick house on 30th Street in Rock Creek 
Park. His household menage consists only 
of a housekeeper—Mr. Hoover has never 
married and his name has never been linked 
with any prospective Mrs. Hoovers. 

He has no car, but is driven back and 
forth between home and work in a Bureau 
Cadillac. Most mornings he alights from 
the car around 14th Street and Constitution 
Avenue to walk the remaining several blocks 
to the Department of Justice building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between 9th and 10th 
Streets. These walks and occasional fish- 
ing trips are his only forms of exercise these 
days; he has given up tennis. 

A baseball and racing fan, he Is often seen 
at the Washington Senator's ball games and 
at the nearby Maryland tracks. He likes 
good food and dines almost nightly at a 
special first-floor table at Harvey's a restau- 
rant featuring giant portions of seafood and 
beef. As a result, he has added considerable 
bulk over the years to his 5-foot-11 frame 
and is forced to go on periodic diets to keep 
his weight down to around 190 pounds. 
When in New York, he is a regular at the 
Stork Club, 

LOOKS YOUNG 

Despite his added girth and his graying 
hair—he has the gray parts clipped short— 
the FEI boss gives the impression of youth 
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as he moves swiftly about his office or super- 
vises a raid with short, staccato orders. His 
big head and flattened nose give him a look 
of eternal toughness and great energy. He 
had a serious bout with pneumonia a few 
years ago, but today he says he never felt in 
better health. 

But, above all, Mr. Hoover radiates self- 
confidence and a serenity that is almost ag- 
gressive, It is, more than anything else, the 
outlook of a man who for 30 years has sur- 
vived the political snakepit which is Wash- 
ington, 


For a More Realistic United States 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on May 15, 
1954, from 7 to 7:15 p. m.: 

Recent events on the international scene 
have confused and disturbed most Ameri- 
cans, 

To put it bluntly, we have suffered re- 
verses. 

It would be better for ourselves and the 
free world if we could have a united foreign 
policy, one with more foresight, cohesion, 
and vigor, that would not become a spec- 
tacle in the congressional elections this fall, 
dividing us here at home, and weakening 
our cause before the world. 

The situation is serlous, requiring us to 
put the war against communism above any 
partisan or personal considerations. 

Our foreign policy needs revision to make 
it effective. 

I describe the global picture as the war 
against communism. Perhaps I should 
change it to say the war of the Communists 
against us. In any event it Is a conflict 
being waged in deadly earnest by our foes. 
On the diplomatic, economic, and psycho- 
logical fronts, the enemy shows a suppleness, 
imagination, and persistency, that Is dan- 
gerous, Like the “mole-men” in Indochina, 
who burrow underground from their lines, 
and then attack you from the rear. Or the 
guerrillas who hit you, and when you try 
to fight back, you find that they have faded 
into the jungle, or have assumed the pro- 
tective coloration of civilians, temporarily. 
Or the Communist diplomats who use the 
bait of trade, and the lullaby peace, to di- 
vide the Western World. 


Recent events have demonstrated that we 
have counted too heavily on support from 
England and France. I do not say that we 
should abandon them as poor risks, because 
that would play right into the hands of the 
Reds. But, remembering how their timid 
counsels and mere token assistance hand- 
cuffed us in Korea and how they suggest 
the gradual surrender of all southeast Asia 
to the Communists under the face-saving 
devices of a truce, a partition, or a coalition 
government for Indochina, we would be less 
than sensible if we followed their defeatist 
advice again. 

It is not that we are without blame our- 
selves. 

Policies contrived at Washington, with one 
eye on the international crisis and the other, 
at cross-purposes, flirting for your vote in 
November, have sometimes resulted in con- 
tradictions and indecision, 
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These high-level brains assume that the 
American people are too young and im- 
petuous to be told the truth. They fear that 
we cannot face up to disagreeable necessities. 
They hope that the world situation will clear 
up, somehow, without disturbing us. 

As if we did not have enough experience 
already to leave behind the irresponsibilities 
of childhood. 

I believe the administration is making a 
great mistake in not taking us Into its con- 
fidence. By telling us the realistic facts of 
international lfe, it will do more to consoli- 
date American public opinion in support of 
a more vigorous foreign policy than by keep- 
ing us in the dark. 

Furthermore, I belleve that the adminis- 
tration should hold no secrets back from the 
leaders of the Democratic Party in Congress. 
Under a patriotic agreement that it shall not 
become an issue in November, leaders of 
both parties can formulate a united policy 
instead of the present frantic improvisation 
that is so often trying to catch up with 
events that have already happened. 

Take the Geneva Conference, for example, 
where we were maneuvered into an impos- 
sible position even before the Conference 
started. Or Indochina, whose significance 
we only discovered a few weeks ago. Or West 
Germany, that could contribute so much to 
an integrated force for defense of Europe, if 
fearful France did not forever block this step 
that France herself first suggested. 

Or the formation of a defensive alliance 
of nations in southeast Asia, with technical 
and material assistance from us, to seal off 
Communist expansion in that strategic area. 

We did not win in Korea, when we could 
have won. The mistakes were political and 
not military. But at least we accomplished 
two results. Aggression was halted in its 
tracks and a South Korean Army, battle- 
tested and vigorous in its opposition to com- 
munism, now stands in the way of Com- 
munist expansion toward Japan, and ties 
down a number of Red Chinese forces that 
might otherwise be used to attack India, 
or pour through Indochina, the Malayan 
Peninsula, bringing pressure to bear upon 
the Philippines, Indonesia, and eventually 
Australia, 

It is imperative that we build up a new 
system of firm alliances, train and equip and 
inspire these nations to defend themselves. 
Where they have not acquired a genuine in- 
dependence to fight for, as in Indochina, we 
must use every persuasive means to bring 
about self-government. 

Young and unstable nations, new to the 
responsibilities and problems that come with 
independence, must be given every possible 
assistance to become strong, before com- 
munism undermines them, 

American foreign policy has been dragging 
its heels on these vital matters. As a result, 
we have been losing the battle for mens’ 
minds among the teeming millions of Asia, 
In our efforts to bolster England and France, 
we have been made to appear as the receivers 
in bankruptcy of their outmoded imperial- 
ism, and Communist propaganda has not 
missed the opportunity to exaggerate it 
one hundred times over, to our disadvantage, 

There will be painful readjustments for 
England and France in gradually giving up 
their colonial holdings. There will be eco- 
nomic loss and military risk that must be 
compensated for by other arrangements, 

But if we hope to stop the creeping slavery 
of communism from taking over the whole 
world piece by piece and transforming it into 
a monstrous empire of despair, we must be 
more alert and realistic in our counter- 
attack for freedom. 

In other words, we must develop a con- 
sistent and courageous foreign policy, one 
that is tailored in part by a fully informed 
American public, characterized by initiative 
and intelligence, that employs our resources 
effectively, without negligence or waste, 
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Waiting for each crisis to arise and then 
rushing in with half measures to meet it 13 
the way that the Communists would have 
us follow because it keeps us off balance, 
and lets them call the tune every time. 

We have shown leadership occasionally. 

Aid to Greece and Turkey was one case. 

The Marshall plan was another. 

The airlift that broke the blockade of Ber- 
lin was a third. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the European Defense Community were 
well conceived, even though the “prospects 
for them do not look too bright at the 
moment. 

And Korea? > 

A daring decision, sandwiched In between 
an unintentional Invitation to aggression. 
and a truce thet will leave us right back 
where we started, if we are lucky. 

We must not forget the United Nations 
symbol of hope, where men can debate in- 
stond of fighting, 

Where Red China was labeled the aggres- 
sor and now, without apology or restitution 
is shooting, and blackmailing, and bribing 
its way into membership not only of the 
U.N. but into the select circle of the Big Five. 

It has been estimated that over 35 million 
words have been spoken in the U. N. on the 
subject of peace and how to achieve it, while 
the aggressors, under one disguise or another, 
move on, slowly but surely, along the r 
to conquest of the world. 

In the U. N. no one speaks up to demand 
the release of the 944 missing GI's who are 
held as slaye-laborers by the Communists 
in cynical contempt of the Korean truce 
agreement. e 

I beiteve that we must keep the U. N. go- 
ing, feble as it is, In the hope that it will 
gain the moral courage which is the source 
of strength and justice to stop aggression 
anywhere, anytime. 

I regret to say that it does not have the 
courage at the present time, 

If we do not develop other and practical 
means at once to curb the unsatisfied ap- 
petite of communism, then the whole free 
world as well as the U. N. may be swallow 
up by it piecemeal, 

In the race between Intelligence and dis- 
aster, between civilization and tyranny, it 
troubles many Americans that our Nation 
does not show more initiative. 

Politics, both domestic and international. 
seems to get in the way of steady purpose 
and resolute leadership. 

Our last recourse is to appeal to all Amer- 
icans so that the invincible power of publio 
opinion will insist on a more positive for- 
eign policy. 

One of stern appraisal, cool decision, and 
effective action, 

But first we must have the facts, all of 
them. 

Give us the true story of our position, Mr. 
President, even if it hurts. 

Some will be afraid. Others will grumble. 
The majority of us, however, will back you 
up on a firm policy of calculated risk to turn 
the tide against communism. 

A little more determination now would 
save us from a lot more danger later on. 


Parity for the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, 3 times 
in the past 2 months I have called to th® 
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attention of my colleagues that the busi- 
nessraen in our farm communities share 
the farmers’ interest in our agricultural 
Programs. 

4s part of my remarks on each occa- 
Sion, I appended resolutions signed by a 
Cross-section of these businessmen favor- 
D3 the maintenance of price supports 
&t least 90 percent of parity. 

Freviously I have introduced such reso- 
lutions signed by 561 businessmen in 11 

ontana towns. Today I received iden- 
tical resolutions signed by 520 business- 
men in 6 more towns, This brings to 
1,581 the number of signatures on reso- 
lutions from 17 Montana towns. 
Won resolutions I received today fol- 

W 
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PARITY ron THE FARMERS 


Being as the State of Montana is a majority 
agricultural State, the undersigned business- 
Mien of Great Falls feel that it is most im- 
Perative that we work side by side with those 
&ttempting to mtaintain a farm program 
Which will enrich and develop the agricul- 

al activities wherever they are a major 
ustry or source of livelihood. 

In view! of the above conclusion, we, the 
following businessmen of Great Falls resolve 

t we go on record opposing any effort on 
part of any Congressman, the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture, or any agency for at- 
tempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
„affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress not only 
Maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall try 
to establish 100 percent of parity for all farm 
Commodities. We do not favor any tendency 

d flexibility of price supports, but urge 

to maintain a production-control 

Program, which is necessary in order to have 
Stabltized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
Of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the pro- 
Gucer, which shall be based on industry, 
Security, and individual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
Other cities of this State as well as those of 
Other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 

Arthur Briggs, Briggs Implement Co.; Ray 
P. smith, Smith Equipment Co.; R. J. Roseth, 

h Bros., oils and gas; R. L. Wirth, 
ed Motor Co.; Mrs. G. Selekovich, Fron- 
tler Inn; Neil Beatty, Haas & Associates 
Implement Co.; Robert Ralph, The Strong 
t Manufacturing Co.; H. F. Lambertson, 

F. Lambertson Co.; Harry E. Marsh, Mon- 
tana Oliver Distributing Co.; G. D. Hollecker 
(limited to some farm products); Geo. G. 
Min Implement Co.; George T. Hopkins, Hi- 

ay Lumber Co.; Floyd Killion, Ferris Killion 

Plements & Hardware; Robert L, Rahn, 

dland Implement Co.; Robert L. Rahn, 

Mont Tractor & Equipment Co.; Robert 

Rahn, Midland Distributing Co.; Charles 
Stefani, South Side Service Station; Clàr- 
ence Ulmer, Ulmer’s Auto Service; Nor- 
Man Traber, Idowell Creamery, Inc.; C. N. 
Oswald, Riverside Machine Works; W. E. 

wen, Blais Bowen Realty; F. E. Lowrie, 

pery & Venetian Blind Co.; William Fox 

ty Co. by William Fox; Chas. M. Joyce, 
Joyce's Custom Furniture; M. W. White, 
White Refrigeration Co.: Dick Hogan, Sham- 
Tock Bar. 

Alvin T. Westdal, Uxe's Sports; Jerry Ol- 
ton, Top Hat Cafe; Ethel R, Gunniss, the 
Curiosity Shop; Tom Green, Club Barber 
. Bhop; J. P. Hoppe, L. S. Cohn Co.; Sam Dal- 

„New York Shoeshine Parlor; Edward L. 

ench, Eddie's Army Store; Ben Bolen, B. & 
J. Trading Post; Andy Balko, Pension Bar; 

Costin, Senate Bar; C. E. Bernkner, 
Berk's Bar; Ernest A. Payne, P. O. News 
Stand; Ira AL Kaufman, Kaufman's; Ralph 
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Schell, Schell Restaurant; Mrs. K. Smith, 
manager, Reeds Millinery; Richard P, Murriil, 
Stockman; L. A. Eneboe, Eneboe Motor Co.;: 
Robert F. English, English Realty Co.; Walter 
S. Thisted, the Hub; E. T. Montgomery, 
Sears Roebuck & Co.; A. J. Hedensten, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.: L. K. Quam, American 
Dixie Shop, Inc.; C. E. Frame, J. J. Newberry 
Co.; M, E. Gay, Killorns; Julius Palagi, Mav- 
erick Bar. 

E. S. Thoreson, Rexall Drug; S. & L. Co., 
E. P. Astley; Josephine Moye, manager, Dotty 
Dunn Hats; Irvin R. Potter, Nate Morgan 
Jewelers; L. A. Christison, Dundas Office Sup- 
ply; Jack C. Throckmorton, All Sports Sup- 
ply Co.: A. S. Farago, Carlson’s Shoes; Deane 
Hopper, Thriftway Drug; E. B. Johnson, E. B. 
Johnson Co.; Robert K, Porro, Montana Bar; 
Nick Wolf, Wolf's Pastry Shop; F. Koetter, 
Central Market; R, W. Bowker, Bowker Real- 
ty Co.;: J. V. Voegele; C. W. Hansen, Green 
Lantern; M. J. McDonnell; A. Hindolen. 

C. B. Rodger: Duff S. Culwell; W. L. Brown; 
N. S. Young; Charles A. Burrell; R. W. Walsh, 
Walsh Anderson Lumber Co.; Paul Matteucci, 
Super-Save Market; W. C. Spater, Drive-In 
Drug: L. W. Wallace; Ted's Conoco Service; 
Mrs. J. R. Flynn, Flynn Steel Buildings Co.; 
R. T. Anderson, Great Plains Supply Co.; 
James P. Scissons, Jim's Cash Grocery; C. L. 
Briggs, Monarch Lumber Co.; Jack T, Young, 
Rainbow Bakery Service; G. V. Mundale, 
Mundale Body Works; Raymond J. Bremar, 
B's Mart; W. R. Woods, Second Avenue Phar- 
macy; E. E. Champion, Champion Grocery; 
Charles Patterson, Pat's Upholstery Shop; 
Elmer Bofto, Bofto Upholstery Craft Shop. 

D. H. Sutherland; Fred M. Chavez; James 
Giese; Pete Brajeich, Central Floor Cover- 
ing; Lyman J. Ferguson, Ferguson's Phillips 
66; Bertha Eskers; Herbert C. Anderson, 
Statewide Gift Novelty Co.; Katherine Olson, 
Clock Cafe; Walter G. Dudra, The Pin 
Cushion; T. M. Ginn; Geoge Merrill; Frank 
S. Courtnage, Frank's Cream Depot; Jim 
Sowa; Joe Rege, Martin's Shoe Shon; Harvey 
Hill, Elmore Bar; Mel Witsoe, Mel's Cycle 
Service, 

Chris Gerhart, Falls Washer Service; Car- 
roll Bennett, Great Falls; Bell Insurance Co.; 
Mrs. David Johnson; Daisy A. Anderson, Cor- 
ner Grocery; Ambrose’s Hi-Ho Tavern; Earl 
Cox, Town & Country Store; Mary V. Hall, 
Hall-Mark Shop; Shirley DeWeese, Fairview 
Grocery; J. J. Gregoire; Henry Myskewitz, 
10th Avenue 66 service station; George Hall; 
James Merlo, Merlo’s Union Service; J. E, 
Reed, Reed's Tavern; Albert L. Young, 
Young’s 10th Avenue Conoco Clack Sta- 
tion; E. P. Simms; Mrs. Bert J. Goettel, 
Handy Cash Grocery; Joseph Chase, Parkdale 
Variety; John Wrynn, Parkdale Bakery & 
Ice Cream; O. E. Saylor, 417 First Avenue 
North; Frank Longway, Pennant Bar& 


Lounge; Bartley Distributing Co.; J. M. 
Bartley. 
Harris M. Olson, Olson Motors; Willlam 


R. Davis; Arthur L. Cole; F. F. Baney, Great 
Falls Transportation Co.; Park Hotel, Frances 
Gleason; Fannie Rounds, Red John's Cafe; 
George D. Anderson, Anderson-Cooke Supply; 
Herman Gettel, Atlantic Bar; Walter Meisen- 
bach; Laurence J. McIntosh, McIntosh Tall- 
ors; Larry McIntosh, Forelgn Motors; Char- 
les, L. Carlson, Sturrocks; Nick Panich, Jr. 
Nick & Martin Standard Service; Homer Tay- 
lor, Auto Wash Olling Station; C. L, Carlson, 
Carlson Music Co; K. R. Ballar, Ballar’s 
Super Cream; Bill Bryant, Bill Bryant's Con- 
oco. 2 
Paul M. Seese, Scese Chevrolet; M. C. Mar- 
vin, Marvin Maytag Shop; E. S. LaCombe, 
Vallet Fur Co; L. Lacombe, Vallet Fur Co:; 
D. J. Hagen, Vallet Clerks; Harold R. Patton, 
Town & Ranch; R. B. Schroeder, Schroeder 
Oldsmobile Co.; George J. Pinski, Pinski 
Bros.: Curtis V. Weisman, City Glass Co.; 
Douglas Rudd, Cascade Camera; D. F. Gog- 
gans, Goggans & Pennie; R. E. Lydiard, 
Barbers, Inc.; J. J. O'Leary, O'Leary Electric 
Co.; S. E Rumford, Great Falls Sporting 
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Goods; George M. Smith, Big Six Barber 
Shop;dohn L. Shy, Davenport Barber Shop; 
Warren D. Roll, Fritz Roll & Sons; K. D. 
Nelson, Great Falls Radiator Repair; George 
Bowen, Service Center; Les Hackett, Union 
Club. 

A, L. Hasbrouck, F. U. ON Station; N. L. 
Julian, Julian's Furniture; L. F. Peck, Peck's 
Radio T-V; Jobn J. Yaw, Yaw Photo Shop; 
John J. McNaught, McNaught Service Sta- 
tion; Robert W. Ford, Aristocrat Cafe; Stan- 
ley G. Meagher, Mike's Weiding Supply Co.; 
Emma Gewald, Falls Maid Fountain; James 
R. Hansen, Great Falis Dairy; Russell D. 
Honaker, Russ's Sixth Street Service Station: 
Donald R. Ross, Graham & Ross Merc. Co:; 
C. A. Gemberling, Valley Motor Supply; Ed- 
win C. Zipperian, Victory Food Market; Lee 
Kronschnabel, Lee's Agency; Jack Carver, 
Great Falls Watch Service; Frank A. Silvius, 
Western Bar Co. 

Harry L. Prigge, Prigge's Home Improve- 
ment Co.; G. H. Manning, Warehouse Fur- 
niture; R. J. Moze, Western Furniture; Roy 
Bennett, Smith Sales; Jack Staley, Montana 
Meats; Sid Kelman, Zollie’s Jewelry Co.: 
Harold Pesis, Max the Clothier; Paul Morris, 
LaRosa’s Store; Walter A. Olson, DeLuxe 
Barber Shop; T. J. Mitchell; Carl E. Lingwall, 
Lingwall’s; Noah D. Clark, Clark's Key Shop; 
A. G. Brown, Brown's Furniture; W. H. Cole, 
Wilson Cole Furniture Co.; W. E. Sims, Singer 
Sewer Machine Co.; L. A. Kolar, The Famous 
Mint; Jack Little and James M. Carlisle, 
Star Cigar} Roy A. Anderson; Donald E. 
Greene, Greene's Sheet Metal; J. M. Simp- 
son, Electric Motor Service; Thomas M. 
Smith, Tommy's Ice Cream Bar; Buster Kahn, 
Sav-On-TV. 

Russell Traber, Frozen Assets, Inc.; Charles 
Brady, Brady Grocery; W. L. Anderson, 
Wally's Superette; Eddie Newman, DeLuxe 
Lounge & Steak House; Minnie Wolter, 
Wolter’s Grocery; Clynis E. Whitmore, Whit's 
Market; Warren R. Jones, Hall-Perry Ma- 
chinery Co.; L. E. Mann, Mann's Sewing 
Machine Shop; Mel Maguire, Vic's Ice Cream 
& Donut Shop; Cecil M. Malloy, Palace Bar; 
Gertrude Madsen, Great Falls Cafe; M. J. 
Peklewsky, Anchor Bar; C. L. Swanson, Sulll- 
van Hotel; Dan Gooselaw, U. S. Barber 
Shop; Carl Hjeresen, Manager, F. U. Cream- 
ery; Stewart Hogeland, Great Falls Army 
Store; Jerry Longan, Jerry's Radio & T. V. 

B. A. McDowell, Auto Craft Shop; Leo Beek- 
er, Beeker's Radiator Service; Harry Schultz, 
Schultz Body Shop; E. L. Vick; David J. 
Jensen, Jensen Service Station; O. Mason; 
George Weber; James H. Baker, Rainbow Ra- 
dio & T. V.; John N. Mosch, Mosch Electric 
Co.: Lillian Turnquist, Curiosity Shop; Mrs. 
Gordon Ford, Unique Lettering Shop; Will 
Dardis, Barber Shop; Montana Welding Co.; 
Emmett Stewart, Ozark Cafe; M. E. Skoog, 
Red Boot Shoe Store; C. W. Pannage; R. H. 
Koth, Albrechts Furniture; Mervin C. An- 
dersen, Andersen’s Sales and Service; Eu- 
win Johnson, Edwin Johnson Plumbing Co.;: 
Jas. Charteris, Charteris Hardware Co; 
James Bryant, Gerald Cafe. 

Salmenson Jewelers, A. Salmenson; Peter 
Cladouhos, Liberty Corner Confectionery; Fox 
Theaters; Liberty Hat Shop, J. Soupos; Mc- 
Clains Sewing Machine Store, Lloyd S. Mc- 
Clain; Bistodeau Jewelry, George Bistodeau; 
J. E. Wells, The Paris of Montana; Block's 
Shoe Store; E. Kinkaid, Diana Stores Corp.; 
Boyd's Jewelry; Crown Jewelry Co. Mrs. 
Rogan Thomas; Classic Shop, E. O. Mettler; 
Club Cafeteria, Julius G. Rinan; Central 
Cigar Store, Clara Wolk; Jim Kovich Jeweler, 
Jim Koyich; Styles Shop, D. Stapp; But- 
treys Department Store, Bernard Murphy; 
J. C. Penney Co., Roy S. Currell. t 

Mode O'Day, Esther G. Smith; Josephine 
Devorik, Cascade Candy Co.; Don Stanfield, 
Texaco Station; C. J. McCharles, Carter Oil; 
R. L. Davidson, Phillips 66; A. W. Winkel- 
man, Rainbow Hotel; P. J. Gilfeather, Great 
Falls; W. J. Toy, Falls Alleys; Koffee Kup 
Cafe; Tom Kendrigan; Frank Weldele, Cop- 
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per State Cleaners; Vera E. Adams, North 
Side Bar; G. L. Vesser, Vesser Hotel; L. F. 
Borchers, American Furniture; R. H. Palmer, 
Palmer Bros.; Wesley R. & Walter Atchi- 
son, Atchison Garage; J. P. Gabriel, Union 
76 Service Station; Leonard Haggerty, Great 
Falls Motor Co., Inc.; Leslie's Inc., R. C. 
Nehls; Public Drug Co., Inc., H. V. Morrow. 

Martin J. Gillespie, real estate and insur- 
ance; H. G. Clark, Mountain States Supply; 
J. Owen, National Cash Register Co.; Irving 
Fineman, furniture and appliances; Arnold 
Berhow, Berhow's Auto Shop; Gene Shaffer, 
Midwest Motor Welders; Earl Baker, black- 
smith shop; N. K. Telef, Champion Shoe 
Shop; Henry Carlson, Goldsmith; B. G. 
Poulos, Olympia Barber Shop; Elmer V. 
Teddy, Teddy Jewelry; Violet Wills, Liberty 
Beauty Shop; Perry C. Freel, Stockman Bar; 
D. E. White, White Realty, Inc.; W. W. Hunts- 
berger, Huntsberger Insurance & Realty. 

Norman Dalbec, Liberty Shoe Shop; James 
McAndrews, Liberty Barber Shop; Mrs. 
Gladys Bobier, Montana Agate & Gift Shop; 
Jay R. Brown; J. A. Hasterlik, Park Grocery; 
Alexander Warden, Great Falis Tribune; 
John A. Makela, Eddy Cafe; Henry W. Bred- 
enbroker, 1514 Fourth Street South; Floyd 
L. Rouse, Floyd L. Rouse Agency; William H. 
Artz, Artz Accounting; A. E. Schwingel, in- 
surance; W. T. Hodges, Moon Agency, Inc.; 
Edwin Verzatt, Quick's Barber Shop; Fred 
F. Pluhar, Turf Barber Shop; Edward J. 
Gruter, Falls Barber Shop; William J. Wen- 
dling, The Hobby Shop; Arthur Paka, De- 
Luxe Cleaners; David J. Ryan, attorney at 
law; E. J. Erickson, printer; Blanche Morton, 
Falls Upholstering Co.: Albert McCune, Town 
Tavern; Seedon S. Williams, Great Falls Mat- 
tress Factory; A. T. Fox, Ideal Laundry. 

J. E. Duncan, Joe Duncan Signs; D. L. 
Suhr, Suhr Motor Co. (Buick); James J. 
Flaherty, Great Falls Paper Co.; Mrs. William 
R. Greenizer, Shopper's Bazaar; W. W. Kel- 
ly; Thomas H. Spring, Spring's Market; C. 
P. Mieyr, Mieyr's Coffee; Harley Olmstead, 
Harley's Glass Shop; B. B. Burk; L. A. Wall, 
Geneva Kitchen Co.; Ben F. Stephens, Falls 
Hotel; John J. Daly, Goodman's Bar; Ray 
H. Ford, Club Cigar Store; Clay Penland, Club 
Cigar Store; Vernon C. Flesek, Young's Cafe; 
A. E. Teddy, Teddy's Pastry Shop; L. J. Mog- 
stad, Midway Bar & Lounge. 

J. B. Robinson, Grogan-Robinson Lumber 
Co.; Paul R. McClure, Beatrice Foods; Hen- 
ry Sheffels, Central Machinery Co.; Virginia 
H. Blend, The Copy Shop; J. L. Heaton, H. 
O. Auto Supply; Don Voegel, Service Station; 
Arthur I. Tucker, Stop & Shop Grocery; El- 
gin Wuerfel, 5th Avenue Ice Cream Co.; Al 
F. Rossberg, Jr., Howdy Standard; Wm. L. 
Glanoullas, Howdy Drive In; John W. De- 
vine, Devine Asselstine Bartley Co.: Merle C. 
Ryan, A & M Root Beer; Mrs, I. Neumann, 
Farmers Electric; L. E. Peterson, Peterson's 
Shoe Shop; Mrs. Edward Moltzan, Etta's 
Cafe; Lf. A. Sterling, Sav-Ur-Self Service Sta- 
tion; Clifford C. Haugen, Ciiff’s Tenth Ave- 
nue Carter; Charles Mora, Flying Saucer 
Cafe; R, E. Wandke, Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange; S. J. Holand, Holland’s Carter 
Service; H. G. Prescott, Prescott Food Mar- 
ket. 

Palmquist Electric Co., C. A. Palmquist; 
Ray's Fountain, R. R. Bərgman; Coast to 
Coast Store, Armond Gable; Joyer's Georges 
LeRoux; Furan-Omundsen, Radio TV. Wm. 
G. Omunson; Frank Duval; Gus & Eddie's 
Lounge, Inc., Tom Grneseschi; 3-D-Club, 
Tom Gresseschi; Benny's Clenanors, Ingmar 
Hippe: Top Notch Lunch, Jack Peterson: 
Rogers 68, Sam Rogers; Culligan Soft Water 
Service, Pat Tice; Silver State Auto Co., Cur- 
tis O. Hanson; L. M. H. Co., T. C. Matsko; 
E. A. Notti, Great Falls OMce Equipment Co.: 
Forrest L. Zion, Zion Construction & House 
Moving. 

Carl Weissman & Sons, C. Welssman; Gray- 
bill, Brariford & Graybill, Leo Graybill; D. 
C. Ledger, Service Station; Jay Croft, Fay's 
Food Store; Charles M, Kranz, Kranz House 
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of Flowers; Great Falls Brick Co., W. J. Gun- 
niss; Katherine F. Morger, Stockyard Cafe; 
Mrs. G. Seokovich, Frontier Inn; Glen A, 
Schultz, Montana Concrete Pipe Co.; George 
M. Thompson, Shawhan Poultry Co.; L. C. 
Minikler, Omaha Standard; J. J. McLaugh- 
lin, General Truck & Tractor Co.; Paul Skars- 
ten, Seitz Machinery Co.; Raymond S. Swee- 
ney, Snyder Construction Co.; George Taber, 
Taber Trucking Co.;: John J. Guerra, Black 
Eagle Texaco; George A. Wargo, Wargo's 
Tavern; Edward Breska, ACM Co. Employee; 
William Ellis, Black Eagle Barber Shop; Jo- 
seph Restelli, Black Eagle Commercial Co:: 
Gino Marianetti, Black Eagle Bar; John Vu- 
kasin, Ranger's Club, Black Eagle. 

Emelia Grasseschi, Borrie’s Place, Black 
Eagle; Rudolph B. Carney, Hi-Hat Ciub, 
Black Eagie; Tony Antonich, Chicago Mer- 
cantile Co.: Fred A. Geisser, manager, F. U. 
Oil Co.; L, J. Gutenberg, 89 Bar; H. C. Phillips, 
Wrecking Yard; R. B. Kernaghan, Kernag- 
han's Service; Hansen Bros., wholesale oil; 
John Obstarczyk, West Side Realty; Robert T. 
Johnson, service station operator; H. G. 
Sutherland, G. F. Feed & Supply Co.; Ray P. 
O'Connell, Peoples Gasoline Co.; Frank 
O'Connell, Peoples Gasoline Co.; Union Oil 
Co.; E. Odegard, Odegard Bros.; C. M. Merritt, 
Barrell Drive-In. 

W. C. Augustine, Coca-Cola Bottling Co.: 
Robert B. Nesbit, West Side Texaco; Frank 
Youngdale, W. M. Woodward Co.; Don R. 
Messman, Grogan Robinson Lumber Co.; 
E. B. Danforth, F. U. Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation; Roy Houseman, Great Falls; Jack 
Little, Little's Lanes; A. J. Scanlon, Great 
Falls; C-Q Radio, TV; H. T. Topel, American 
Liner Supply Co.; Robert A. Gilmon; D. C. 
Eulen; E. J. Harberson; Lou Richmond. 

BELT BUSINESSMEN 


Farmers Elevator Co.; J. M. Howanach 
Barber Shop; Fender Chevrolet; Belt Bar; 
Cal's Place, barbershop; Belt Self Service; 
Walt's Tavern; Irvine Grocery; Thos. Benoy; 
Hansen Bros. Garage; Veleber's Market; G. 
Ryffel & Sons; Belt Valley Creamery; Dr. 
James S. Stewart; Cinker Plumbing & Heat- 
ing. 

Kelsey & Dorr; Morris Store; N. H. Brown- 
ing, Jr.; Ed's Bar, El Ehret; Legion Bar; Irv 
Sturm; Belt Valley Times; W. A. Johnson; 
Belt Beauty Shop; Oliver Larson; East Belt 
Coal Mine; Belt Theater; F. E. Brown, Black 
Diamond Bar; Wayne Falls; M. J. Machine & 
Repair; Elmer Lazure, Belt; Waldo Hotel, 
Belt: Belt Texaco Service Station; Nobel's 
Cafe; Earl B. Kennedy; L. & M, Frosted 
Foods; Black Diamond Cafe. 

POWER BUSINESSMEN 

James W. Anderson, Andy's TV Sales & 
Service; J. P. McDonnell, Montana Mustard 
Seed Corp.: E. G. Bakke, Les’ Bar; Irving 
Oimstede, Honey Co.; John Obcrosler, Les“ 
Bar: Herman Helsper, Power Garage; Herbert 
M. Dittus, H. & V. Bar; Rollie Emch, Power 
Farmers Elevator Co. 

SUN RIVER BUSINESSMEN 


O. L. Krouse; Irene C. Anderson; Ramble 
Inn Tavern; J. E. Sysla, grain buyer; Walter 
W. Wight, Wight’s Garage. 

FORT SHAW BUSINESSMEN 

John D. Gage, Fort Shaw Tavern; J. E. 
Hanson, gas station; Paul Caldwell, gas sta- 
tion; Ora J. Anderson, tavern. 

DUTTON BUSINESSMEN 


Ben N. Loch, Farmer Mercantile; S. & P, 
Motor Co.. Harold Roser; James A. Cheetham; 
L. E. Bellamy; D. L. Curtis, Curtis Auto & 
Implement Co.; J. F. Maxwell, manager, Dut- 
ton Cooperative; C. M. Weeks, manager, 
Farmers Mercantile Co.; C. J. Walker, man- 
ager, Dutton; Floyd L. Goodrich, Dutton 
Theater; Robert Scott, Dutton; L. E. Johns 
Berber Shop, Dutton; B. R. Schlichten, Fire- 
side Inn. 

F. W. Orr, Dutton Market; Ray Van Heel, 
Club Tavern: Clara Clemenson, coffee bar; 
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Olive Nelson; Harlan Clapshaw, Carmon O. 
Thorne, Stanley W. Haglund, M. E. Fichtner, 
Dutton Machinery; W. M. Scott; Dutton 
Electric Shop; Archie R. Johnson; Emmett 
Munroe, Munroe’s Hi-Power Service; ROY 
Dixon, Dutton Motor Co. 

John C. Schabel; Loren D. Schabel; J. B. 
Decker & Co., J, B. Decker; Lester E. Wiprud: 
O. T. Wiprud; Charles L. Cascaden, Dutton 
Confectionery; George Sollid, Sollid & Mell; 
E. H. Holzknecht, Jr., Monarch Lumber Co., 
E. M. Chevalier, Hi-Way Garage. 


New Power Policy Hurts Labor, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article bY 
W. P. Kennedy, president, Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, entitled “New 
Power Policy Hurts Labor, Too.” The 
article appears in the January 1954 issue 
of the Rural Electrification magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Power Portier Hurts Lanon, Too 
(By W. P. Kennedy) 


The same administration electric power 
policy which threatens adequate wholesale 
power supply for rural electric cooperatives 
is a threat to American labor, including 
tralnmen whose jobs are dependent on an 
expanding level of business activity in the 
Nation. 

Without abundant, reasonable-cost energy» 
there will be a slowdown in industrial de- 
velopment and activity as surely as there will 
be a slowdown in rural electrification, 10W 
voltages and inadequate power on the farms. 

HELLS CANYON, AN EXAMPLE 

The meaning of the new give-away policy 
to both farmers and labor is well illustrated 
in the case of Hells Canyon, where the admin- 
istration has withdrawn objections to the 
Idaho Power Co, building three little run-of- 
the-river dams in the place of one hug® 
multipurpose Federal dam. 

Farmers need abundant, low-cost power in 
this area for their rural electric systems and 
for the development of large cooperative 
phosphate fertilizer projects in southeastern 
Idaho. Three farmer co-op groups—Western 
Farmers of Walla Walla, Wash., Central 
Farmers of Chicago, Jll, and Farmers 
Union—have phosphate rock holdings in the 
area and are walting for electric power to de- 
velop huge fortilizer plants. 

But if the Idaho Power Co, gets the per- 
mit, there will be no electric furnace ferti- 
lizer plants—the power will be too costly. 

Hearings show that the proposed Federal 
dam at Hells Canyon would add 1,469,000 kil- 
owatts of generating capacity to the Colum- 
bia Basin power system. The three small 
Idaho Power Co. dams would add only 685,- 
000 kilowatts of capacity—575,000 kilowatts 
or about 40 percent less than the Federal 
structure. 

POWER RATES COMPARED 

The Government power would sell for $21 
per kilowatt year or about 3.5 mills (about 
one-third of 1 cent) per kilowatt-hour, The 
Idaho Power Co. electricity would have to 
sell at $38 per kilowatt year, or 6 mills (six- 
tenths of 1 cent) por kilowatt-hour, 
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Under a recent Supreme Court ruling, sus- 
taining the right of the Federal Government 
to use spare capacity of a transmission line 
built across Federal lands in Idaho, Hells 
Canyon power could be transmitted to the 
Phosphate area for sale even lower than the 
3.5 mills cited above. 

The 3.5 mill power would make electric 
Turnace processing and the development of 
the phosphate plants possible. That would 
mean low-cost fertilizer for the farmers of 
the West and Midwest. It would mean jobs 
for workmen, more freight for the railroads 
and, as railroad trainmen put it, more 
Treight would mean more “beans for brake- 
men,” 

The loss of the 575,000 kilowatts of power 
Potential in the Snake River Canyon—and 
such à loss is involved in the fight between 
Federal and private development—would 
mean tremendous economic and job losses 
to the area and the Nation. 

The 1950 census showed that there had 
been a gain of 325,000 jobs in the Tennessee 
Valiey during the existence of the TVA. The 
TVA had provided 3.5 million kilowatts of 
low-cost energy capacity up to that time, 
This figure, and Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration experience, both Indicate that a new 
job is provided by approximately each 11 
kilowatts of new, low-cost generating ca- 
pacity. 

INCOME, JOB LOSS 

Simple arithmetic therefore indicates that 
the loss of 575.000 kilowatts of potential, low- 
cost energy will mean the loss of 52,000 jobs 
in the area, and of tremendous industrial in- 
come, taxes, and new service business oppor- 
tunities. 

The Public Affairs Institute has estimated 
the loss would be at Jeast $180 million in pay- 
rolls, 6525 million in products value, and 
around $30 million in Federal taxes annually. 

Industries are lined up waiting for low-cost 
electricity so they can get started. Both TVA 
and Bonneville have had to turn away many 
Private enterprises because they lacked gen- 
erating capacity to supply new industries. 
The electro-process industries especially need 
electric power sources. So there is no doubt 
that the development of abundant power at 
Teasonable cost will mean industrial growth, 

An advantage always claimed by the pri- 
vate power companies is that they are tax- 
paying enterprises and Federal projects are 
not 


Idaho Power Co. claims that it would pay 
$9,750,000 a year in taxes as a result of its 3- 
dam scheme. This probably weuld prove 
untrue, for the company is already applying 
for Federal accelerated tax amortization cer- 
tificates on its two upper dams. If granted, 
this would mean large tax savings. 

But assuming it paid full taxes, the cost to 
the citizens of this tax revenue would be— 

Increase of 817 per kilowatt year in the 
Cost of power (from $21 per kilowatt year to 
828 as cited above). The extra power cost 
Would be more than the taxes collected. 

Loss of the 575,000 kilowatts of salable 
Power capacity, and of all the jobs, payrolls, 
and production outlined above. 

Loss of taxes from the industries and 
workmen, and their properties, which would 
be lost to the area. 

Loes of irrigation, farmsteads, and in- 
creased property values and business activity 
which irrigation aided by Hells Canyon reve- 
nues would bring to the region. 

Azain the experience of the Nation with 
the TVA Is an excellent example of the falsity 
of the power company’s short-sighted argu- 
ments: 

Before the TVA started, the 7 Tennes- 
see Valley States paid 3.4 percent of total 
national income taxes. In 1952, with TVA, 
the 7 Valley States paid 6.2 percent of all 
national income taxes. This was an Increase 
of 2.8 percent in the proportion of the Fed- 
eral income taxes borne in the basin, That 
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equaled a $900-million Increase in Federal 
tax payments from the TVA States in 1952 
alone. 

Over the years, the increase in proportion 
of taxes paid by the Tennessee Valley States 
has amounted to $7 billion and the annual 
amount is still climbing. 

Such increases in revenue—based on the 
increased prosperity of the area—make the 
amount of taxes which Idaho Power Co. 
would pay look picayune indeed. 

A policy of abundant, low-cost electric 
power for the Nation is a must for all of us— 
farmers, workers, and the true, free-enter- 
prise segment of our economy alike. 


Geneva Convention on Asian Problems— 
An Integrated Report on Its Progress 
and Proceedings by Vicente Villamin 
From Geneva—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
great international conference is going 
on in Geneva, Switzerland. It is deal- 
ing with the Korean, Indcchinese, and 
other Asian problems. The conference 
may be the beginning of peace or the 
prelude to war in the world. Already 
millions of words have been uttered or 
written at the conference and about 
the conference. There is an impera- 
tive necessity to understand what is 
going on there. For this purpose, Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my re- 
marks an integrated study of the prog- 
ress and proceedings of the Geneva 
Conference by Mr. Vicente Villamin, a 
Filipino writer, lawyer, and economist, 
who is at Geneva covering the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Villamin’s article follows: 

THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ON ASIAN 
PRORLEMS— PART I 


(By Vicente Villamin) 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, May 8, 1954.—Mon- 
day, April 26, was a lovely spring day in 
this beautiful Swiss city of Lake Lehman. 
At 3:08 o'clock in the afternoon of that 
day, at the magnificent Palais des Nations, 
delegates of 19 countries met to inaugurate 
the conference that would try to settle the 
Korean and Indochinese questions, as well 
as related questions touching Asian affairs. 

The delegates represented in their alpha- 
betical order the following countries: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Philippines, People's Republic 
of China (Communist), People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea (North Korea, Commu- 
nist), Republic of Korea (South Korea), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States of America, 
United Kingdom (Great Britain), and the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics 
(Russia), 

The conference was decided upon by the 
foreign ministers of the United States 
(Dulles); France (Bidault); the United 
Kingdom (Eden); and Russia (Molotov) at 
their conference in Berlin in a resolution 
dated February 18. 

At the instance of Secretary Dulles, the 
resolution contains the following proviso, 
which has reference to Communist China; 
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“Tt is understood that neither the invita- 
tion to, nor the holding of, the above-men- 
tioned conference shall be deemed to imply 
diplomatic recognition in any case where it 
has not already been accorded.” 

The first day of the conference lasted 31 
minutes, It dealt mainly with the question 
of the chairmanship of the conference. It 
was decided that the chief delegates of Thal- 
land. Britain, and Russia shall rotate in pre- 
siding over the meetings. Prince Van Wait- 
hayakon Krommun Naradhip Bongspra- 
bandh, the head of the Thailand delegation, 
wns the first one to preside. He speaks per- 
fect English and French. 


EISENHOWER AND MALENKOV 


The European newspapers of April 27, the 
day after the opening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, contained dispatches from Washing- 
ton and Moscow that indicated the temper 
and thinking of the heads of the United 
States and of the Russian Governments, at 
the time the conference got underway. 

President Eisenhower was quoted as say- 
ing In an extemporaneous specch before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
as follows: “And then we turn our eyes to 
Geneva, and we see representatives of great— 
and some antagonistic—powers meeting 
there, trying to arrive at some situation that 
at least we could call a modus vivendi ja way 
to get along, honorably as it was explained 
later]. We do not hope, I think, very soon 
to have the type of understanding that we 
believe we can ultimately develop among 
ourselves as to great issues. But we would 
hope that the logie of today's situation 
would appeal to all peoples, regardiess of 
their ruthlessness, so that they would see 
the futility of depending upon war, or the 
threat of war, as a means of settling inter- 
national difficulty. * * 

President Eisenhower continued: “The 
great problem of this meeting this week is 
time, so that it does not become a major 
catastrophe, but that we do adhere to the old 
principle that ‘a stitch in time saves nine.“ 
But as we think about all these crises in 
the world, and their effect upon us, it does 
illustrate emphatically a doctrine by which 
the chamber of commerce has long lived: 
that no nation can live alone. We are de- 
pendent upon others, as they are dependent 
upon us, a truth that you have well exempli- 
fied in all your actions for many years. in- 
cluding your support of the United Nations.” 


MALENKOV AND KEUSCHEY SPEAK 


Addressing the Supreme Soviet (equſva- 
lent to the Congress) in Moscow on April 26, 
Premier Georg! M. Malenkov, obviously re- 
ferring to the United States, stated that if 
any aggressor attacked the Soviet Union 
with atomic weapons “there is not a doubt 
that the aggressor will be crushed by his own 
weapon and that any such adventure will 
inevitably lead to the downfall of the capi- 
talist system.“ He sald that the Communist 
and capitalist systems could and should co- 
operate, but “aggressive circles” in the United 
States prevented its execution. 

Premier Malenkov further said: “It is 
known that in the Soviet Union there is an 
atmosphere of boldness, confidence and 
peaceful and creative labors. In the United 
States, however, even American official cir- 
cles admit there is a social atmosphere 
marked by a feeling of terror, fear and un- 
certainty. This is what results from a policy 
of threats and intimidation.” That state- 
ment is, of course, self-serving and means 
exactly the opposite. 

The secretary of the central committee of 
the Communist Party, Mr. Nikita S. Krus- 
chey, one of the most powerful men in Rus- 
sia, having obviously the United States in 
mind, told the Supreme Soviet these warlike 
words: “If anybody thinks, like Hitler 
thought, that we are weak, we will show 
them, like we showed Hitler, just how weak 
we are. If the imperialists are thinking of 
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attacking us, we will teach them a lesson like 
we taught Hitler.“ There are two facts that 
are relevant to state as to Mr. Kruschev's 
statement: (1) It is y because the 
United States believes that Russia is strong 
that she is trying to make herself strong 
also, and (2) it was with the material help 
of the United States that Russia successfully 
resisted Hitler's attacks. 
SOVIET RUSSIA'S BUDGET 

Parenthetically, the Supreme Soviet ap- 
proved a budget of 563 billion rubles for the 
next fiscal year. At the official rate of 4 
rubles to a dollar, that amounts to $140 
billion, That is much more than Russia's 
annual national income as reported by a 
United Nations agency a few years ago. It is 
roughly two times the United States budget. 

THE MEANING OF WORDS 

One of the major objectives of the Geneva 
conference is to achieve a united, democratic, 
and independent Korea. The Communist 
delegations from North Korea, China, and 
Russia declared that that is exactly their 
wish. The desire ls therefore unanimous. 
But what is really desired by the Communists 
is diametrically different from what the non- 
Communists have in mind, The explanation 
for this is that they have a different under- 
standing of the meaning of the words 
“united,” “democratic,” and “independent.” 
The difference stems from the fact that those 
words are not given their ordinary significa- 
tion by the Communists. Since this is well 
known both in theory and in practice, it 
would be well-nigh impossible for the con- 
ference to consider plans or p ms to 
achieve the desired objective unless and 
until a definite agreement is reached as to 
the meaning of the three basic words. 

INDEPENDENCE UNDER RUSSIA 

An Independent Korea would not be really 
independent under the Russian concept. 
When a country like North Korea becomes a 
Communist country, it becomes a part of 
the Ruesian orbit and its independence Is 
thereby subjected and subordinated to the 
interests of Russia. On the contrary, a 
democratic country does not become a satel- 
lite or puppet of the United States and its 
independence is meticulously respected. In- 
ternational puppetry Is alien to the American 
constitutional system and political 
philosophy, 

DISTORTION AND FABRICATION OF FACTS 


With a cold-bloodedness that defies de- 
scription, the Communists will distort and 
fabricate plain facts to support their claims 
and justify their conclusions, and they do 
8o posing dramatically as if they are being 
Oppressed and victimized by those whom 
they intend to browbeat, terrorize, mislead, 
and overcome. What they said at this Ge- 
neva Conference proved this beyond cavil. 
Thus a small free country would be playing 
fast and loose with its security from pros- 
pective Communist aggression if it adopted 
the defeatist and self-deluding policy that 
it would not face the facts of international 
lite of today by seeking solace under the 
words “we must not antagonize the Com- 
munists.”" When the Communists want to 
do something about that small country, it 
will do it even without the slightest provo- 
cation on the part of that country. 

DIFFICULTIES OF NEGOTIATION 

The Netherlands Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, addressing the 
Conference, said: “Thus far the general de- 
bate has not made it any easier for this 
Conference to obtain practical results. If 
two parties wish to agree it is cssential that 
there be at least some agreement as to the 
underlying facts.“ We are used to the 
Communist representatives introducing 
their statements with the words ‘it is com- 
mon knowledge,’ or ‘everyone knows,’ or ‘or 
it is known to the whole world,’ and the 
like, It does not surprise us any longer— 
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8 years of U. N. debates have taught us a 
clear lesson—if such opening words are he- 
ing followed by interpretations of recent his- 
tory which are at variance with the facts. 
But what surprises us on this solemn occa- 
sion of a special conference for the establish- 
ment of peace In Asia is that the same tech- 
nique is being used here.” 
COMMUNISTS MONOPOLIZE VIRTUE 

Continuing, Dr. Luns, declared: “How will 
it be possible to reach any agreement if 
the events in Asia of the past few years 
are referred to (by the Communists) in such 
Way as to make the common man believe 
that everything the non-Communist world 
is doing is an assault upon the free will, 
the liberty and the interests of the peoples 
of Asin? How can we reach any agreement 
if everything which is in conformity with a 
dogmatic blueprint of Communist theory is 
being labeled as good, and everything which 
is not fitting in with this blueprint ts 
being condemned in offending terms? * * * 
I fall to see what common base Is left to this 
Conference for fruitful discussion leading 
to mutually satisfactory agreements * . 
Disappointed as we are at the negative way 
the representatives of the Soviet Union, 
China and North Korea have thus far seen 
fit to handle the problem under discussion, 
I nevertheless sincerely hope that this Initial 
sterility will give way to a more fertile ap- 
proach,” Since Dr. Luns uttered those 
hopeful words, the Communists have not 
budged a bit from their position of intran- 
sigence supported by fact fabrications which 
have no relation with the truth. 


WHAT THE COMMUNISTS ARE SAYING 


To describe the atmosphere of tension, dis- 
agreement and unnaturalness that hovers 
over the Conference, it is portinent to quote 
what the Communist delegates said during 
the first 10 days of the deliberations. The 
reader should be warned that what they said 
were at variance with the proven facts. They 
sald them because it suited their pur- 
poses to say them. 

CHOU EN-LAI ATTACKS THE UNITED STATES 


The foreign minister of Communist China, 
Mr. Chou En-lal, educated In China, Europe 
and Russia, told the Conference what he 
thought of the United States in plain words: 

1. “The peoples of Asia, like the peoples of 
the rest of the world, love peace and frece- 
dom . The influential circles in the 
United States of America, however, for the 
purpose of continuing their colonial rule lu 
Asia, intensify their interference so that 
they can obstruct the movement of the 
Asian peoples for national liberation; they 
develop pians to create an aggressive bloc 
in Asia and spread the war over Asta.“ 


COMMUNIST CHINA'S NONRECOGNITION 


2. “The People’s Republic of China (Com- 
munist) has already been recognized by more 
than 20 countries with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 1,000 million. However, certain 
states—-the United States of America, first 
and foremost—still refuse to recognize the 
People's Republic of China and endeavor to 
ignore the right of the Chinese people to 
choose thelr own state system, Refusing to 
reconcile themselves to the defeat suffered 
by them in China, they are dreaming to im- 
pose upon the Chinese people the power of 
the Kuomintang remnant clique, a clique 
long ago thrown out by the 500 milion 
Chinese people, Up to now at various inter- 
national conferences they are still planting 
the henchmen of the Kuomintang clique to 
pose as representatives of the Chinese people. 
The peaceful development and accu- 
rity of China are being constantly threat- 
ened, * * * The existence of this state of 
affairs and its further continuation hinder 
the peaceful settlement of the urgent inter- 
national questions, especially those of Asia, 
and aggravate uneasiness and tension in in- 
ternational relations, It is clear that this 
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state of affairs should not prevalil any longer. 
Our conference should mark the beginning 
of change in this situation.” 

UNITED STATES LAUNCHED KOREA WAR 

3. In June 1950, the United States 
launched its war of intervention against 
Korea. Simultaneously the United States 
occupied China's territory, Formosa, and 
then incessantly bombed Northeast China 
and bombarded China's merchant shipping, 
thereby encroaching upon China’s territorial 
and air space and waters.“ 

4. “Moreover, in defiance of the warnings 
of the Chinese people and world public 
opinion, the United States Government 
ordered its troops to cross the 38th parallel. 
These troops approached the Yalu and Tu- 
men Rivers, thus endangering seriously the 
security of China. Quite obviously the 
United States was playing the old game of 
the Japanese militarists of occupying Korea 
to establish a base for invasion on the main- 
land of China, The Chinese people could 
not permit such a situation in which Korea 
could be used once again as a springboard 
of aggression against China.” 

WHO PROLONGED ARMISTICE TALKS? 


5. “After the Korean People’s Army and 
the Chinese People’s volunteers had driven 
the interventionist troops and reached the 
vicinity of the 38th parallel, the Korean and 
Chinese peoples, in conformity with their 
consistent policy of the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question, quickly responded 
to the proposal of the U. S. S. R. made on 
June 23, 1951, at the U. N. regarding nego- 
tiations on the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea. 

“Under the pretext of the so-called ques- 
tion of war prisoners, the United States Gov- 
ernment dragged out the subsequent nego- 
tlations, thus preventing over a long period 
of time (about 2 years) any agreement being 
reached in the Korean armistice negotiations. 
Nevertheless, the Korean-Chinese side made 
great efforts in this respect. As a result, an 
armistice was concluded in Korea to the 
immense relief of all peace-loving people. 
In spite of this, the authorities of the United 
States and South Korea continued as before 
to put up obstacles in the way of the settle- 
mont of outstanding questions between the 
two sides.” 


WAR PRISONERS DISPOSITION 


“This has found its expression particu- 
larly in the fact that before and after the 
armistice the authorities of the United States 
and South Korea forcibly retained more than 
48,000 Korean and Chinese war prisoners who 
thus were prevented from returning home. 
The Government of the People's Republic of 
China In no way considers this question 
closed. The delegation of the People’s Re- 
public of China holds that this conference 
should not bypass this question.” 

6. Mr. Chou En-lai said that, in violation 
of the armistice terms, the United States of 
America has not withdrawn its troops from 
Korea and, instead, concluded a mutual de- 
tense treaty with South Korea. “All this,” 
he added, “not only proves who unleashed 
the war in the past and started the aggres- 
sion, but also testifies as to who is continuing 
at present to prevent the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question in attempt to break 
orce again the pence in Korea.” He said 
that “from the first day of the negotiations 
on the cessation of hostilities in Korea, we 
have formally. put forward the proposal for 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea.” 

CMIOU EN-LAI ON FORMOSA 


7. Declaring that the United States occu- 
pled Formosa illegally, Mr. Chou En-lal as- 
serted: “Since the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, a territory belonging to China, For- 
mosa (Talwan), has been occupled by the 
United States of America. This question is 
not yet settled. As is generally known, For- 
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mosa is a part of China's territory, and tts 
Occupation by anybody can in no case be tol- 
erated. The United States occupation of For- 
mosa is an act seriously violating the terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty of China. 
At the present time Formosa is turned into a 
base of the United States of America for con- 
ducting subversive activities and further sg- 
gression against the People’s Republic of 
China. Japanese militarism which had com- 
mitted aggression against nations in Asia for 
a long time is now being revived at an ac- 
Celerated pace. This state of affairs is menac- 
ing with increasing seriousness the peace and 
Security of the Far East and Asia.” 


CHOU WANTS UNITED STATES OUT OF ASIA 


8. After saying that the United States of 
America is creating a “Pacific mutual secu- 
Tity system” and “intervening in the Indo- 
China war and using it as a pretext to scheme 
for the organization of the so-called defense 
Communities in the west Pacific and south- 
east Asia, and these blocs have actually 
aggressive purposes and are directed at the 
establishment of a new colonial rule in Asia 
and preparation for a new world war,” de- 
Clared as follows: 

“We consider that the aggressive acts on 
the part of the United States should be 
Stopped, that peace in Asia should be en- 
Sured, that the independence and sover- 
eignty of the Aslan nations should be re- 
Spected, and that the national rights and 
Treedom of the Asian peoples should be safe- 
guarded, 

“We also hold that interference In the 
internal affairs of the Asian nations should 
be stopped, all foreign military bases in 
Asia be removed, foreign armed forces sta- 
tioned in Asian countries be withdrawn, the 
Temilitarization of Japan be prevented, and 
all economic blockades and restrictions be 
abolished. The statement just made by Mr. 
John F. Dulles is contrary to these demands. 

views are completely at variance with 
the interests of the Asian peoples. We ab- 
solutely cannot agree to his views. 

“The government of the People's Republic 
of Ching considers that the countries of Asia 
should consult among themselves with a view 
to seeking common measures to safeguard 
peace and security in Asia, by assuming ob- 
ligations mutually and respectively.” 


CHOU TALKS ON EUROPE 


Injecting himself into the European situ- 
ation, which might lead Russia to think 
that Communist China has an eye at world 
leadership, Mr. Chou En-lai uttered the fol- 
lowing words: “The people of China, as all 
the peoples of Asia, are concerned not only 
about peace in Asia but also about peace in 
Europe and other parts of the world. The 
Policy of reviving German militarism and 
Splitting Europe into mutually hostile mili- 
tary blocs now menaces the peace and 
Security in Europe and at the same time 
effects the situation outside Europe, aggra- 
Vating tension and uneasiness in Asia. That 
is why we consider that in order to safe- 
guard world peace it is necessary, through 
negotiation, first and foremost between the 
Breat powers, to put an end to the armament 
of Western Germany and to ensure security 
in Europe on the basis of joint efforts of all 
the European states, as proposed by the 
Soviet Union." 

CHOU RENEWS ATTACK ON UNITED STATES 


Pive days after his first speech, whose 
Points are set forth above, Mr. Chou En-lal 
~- Addressed the Conference again, following a 
Second speech by Mr. Y. T. Pyun, the Foreign 
Minister of South Korea. He repeated his 
Previous charges against the United States 
in more bitter language. He said that “the 
United Nations was placed in the position of 
a belligerent in the Korean war and conse- 
Quently became disqualified to deal impar- 
Unlly with the Korean question.” He was 
making a case for the All-Korea Commission 
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does not want any United Nations partici- 
pation in the matter in any way, shape, or 
form, This is, besides disagreement of the 
facts of the Korean case, the stumbling block 
to any substantive agreement, 

THE CHINESE “VOLUNTEERS” 

Mr. Chou glorifies the mission in Korea of 
the Chinese volunteers“ with the following 
words: "* * The United States Armed 
Forces came to Korea for aggressive purposes, 
whereas the Chinese people’s volunteers 
came to Korea to fight aggression, * * It 
was the United States Armed Forces that had 
returned to Korea after their withdrawal, 
and that it was not until the United States 
had committed aggression against Korea and 
threatened the security of China that the 
Chinese people's volunteers went to Korea to 
repel aggression in defense of the security of 
thelr motherland.” It will be remembered 
that the United Nations General Assembly, 
by a decisive vote, declared Communist 
China as an aggressor in intervening with a 
great army in the war in Korea. Before that 
aggression China was given by the United 
States and her allies the most solemn assur- 
ance that the United Nations forces would 
not go beyond the Korean frontier and vio- 
late China's territorial integrity. 


Geneva Conference on Asian Problems— 
An Integrated Report on Its Progress 
and Proceedings by Vicente Villamin 
From Geneva—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH., Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include part II of the article 
by Mr. Vincente Villamin, entitled “The 
Geneva Conference on Asian Problems": 
THe GENEVA CONFERENCE ON ASIAN PROB- 

LEMS— PART II 
(By Vicente Villamin) 
WAR PRISONERS QUESTION RAISED 

In his second speech, Mr. Chou En-lal 
stressed his demand for the return of 48,000 
North Korean and Chinese war prisoners, 
He said: “If the United States Government 
had faithfully abided by the international 
conventions which the United States had en- 
tered into, the question of war prisoners 
would not have arisen, since the Geneva 
Convention (for the humane treatment of 
war prisoners) explicitly stipulates that war 
prisoners shall be released and repatriated 
without delay after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. But in the Korean war the United 
States Government conducted the war with 
savage and inhuman means and, in viola- 
tion of various provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention, maltreated and persecuted Korean 
and Chinese captured personnel and persist- 
ed in its erroneous view, which is in con- 
tradiction with the Geneva Convention, in 
respect to the release and repatriation of war 
prisoners.” 

Mr. Chou alleged that “with the conniv- 
ance of the United States," South Korea 
“forcibly retained more than 27,000 Korean 
and Chinese captured personnel and im- 
pressed them into the army, thereby de- 
priving them entirely of the opportunity of 
exercising their right to be repatriated.” 
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CHOU CHARGES OBSTRUCTION 


He charged further: “After the Korean 
armistice, the authorities of the United 
States and the Republic of Korea (South 
Korea) used all means to obstruct the work 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission, which was presided over by an In- 
dian representative. As a result, the over- 
whelming majority of the Korean and Chi- 
nese captured personnel under the custody 
of the said Commission did not have any 
opportunity to exercise their right to be re- 
patriated. Consequently, the said Commis- 
sion did not fulfill the functions and re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to It by the Terms 
of Reference for Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement.” 

Then Mr. Chou referred to the other 21,000 
Korean and Chinese war prisoners, saying 
that the Commission handed them over to 
the United States side, and the United States 
side used force and threats of force to hand 
over these more than 21,000 Korean and 
Chinese personne! to the South Korean Gov- 
ernment and the Chiang Kai-shek remnant 
clique, which Impressed these captured per- 
sonnel into their respective armies. 

To return those war prisoners to their 
motherlands, Mr. Chou proposes a new com- 
mission composed of representatives of 
North Korea, South Korea, China, Russia, 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. 

NAM IL, NORTH KOREAN, ASSAILS 

Communist North Korea's foreign minis- 
ter, Gen. Nam Il, the chief delegate of his 
country at the Kaesong-Panmunjom mara- 
thon armistice talks, assailed the United 
States along the line of Mr. Chou En-lal’s 
attacks, emphasizing that it was South Ko- 
rea, at the instigation of the United States, 
that started the Korean war, mentioning 
that the whole world witnessed the bar- 
barous methods of warfare by the American 
interventionists and thelr supporters. He 
adverted to the fact that on June 19, 1950, 
North Korea proposed the amalgamation of 
North and South Korea. It will be recalled 
that 6 days after, on June 25, the North 
Korean army crossed the 38th parallel and 
attacked South Korea and thereby started 
the Korean war. 

NORTH KOREA WON THE WAR 


Gen. Nam Il said that North Korea, with 
the help of China, won the war which ended 
with the armistice. His words were: The 
assistance rendered by the Chinese People’s 
volunteers to the Korean people was a most 
important factor for securing the victory 
over the foreign armed interventionists in 
Korea.” 

ALL-KOREAN COMMISSION 

He proposed an all-Korean commission 
composed of representatives of North and 
South Korea independent of the United Na- 
tions in every way. The body will provide 
for an election law, conduct the elections, 
bring about the cultural and economic wel- 
fare of all the Korean people, and effect the 
unification of all Korea into a united inde- 
pendent, and democratic Korean state. This 
sounds good and noble, but it ts all Commu- 
nist words with Communist meaning, which 
is the opposite of what the rest of the world 
understands, 


RUSSIA'S MOLOTOV BOOMS 


The voice of Russia's foreign minister, Mr, 
V. M. Molotoy, has been heard many times 
before at international conferences. It was 
heard last in dissent and attack at the Berlin 
Conference in January and February of this 
year. But his speech at the present Geneva 
Conference excels in bitterness his former at- 
tacks against the United States. His purpose 
may be to impress the delegates from North 
Korea and Communist China who are at- 
tending for the first time such conferences 
with free countries, 
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Charging the United States with respon- 
sibility for the war in Korea and for im- 
and colonialism in Asia, Mr. Molo- 
tov said, “It is common knowledge that the 
Chinese People’s Republic has committed no 
aggressive acts against the United States of 
America. The position is quite different 
when we speak about the United States 
policy in regard to the Chinese People’s 
Republic.” 

Mr. Molotov continues, “Ever since the 
Chinese people drove off from their terri- 
tory the bankrupt clique of Chiang Kal- 
shek, which had not cared about the needs 
of the Chinese people but had acted simply 
as a servant of foreign capital, and the 
Chinese People’s Republic was established, 
one aggressive act after another has been 
taken against the Republic. The main re- 
sponsibility for this rests with the ruling 
circles of the United States of America. 

“They seized the island of Talwan (For- 
mosa) and made the remnants of the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique masters of the island. By 
all ble means they prevent the 
Chinese People’s Republic from taking its 
legitimate place in the United Nations Or- 
ganization * * the ruling circles of the 
United States present the case in such a way 
as if China and not the United States is the 


aggressor, 

“Under the pretext of defending the pup- 
pet regimes in Indochina plans have recently 
been made to form a military alliance in 
southeast Asia, although not a single self- 
Tespecting Asian state proposes to partici- 
pate in that military alliance. These plans 
reveal once again the intention of the colo- 
nial powers to use some Asian nations against 
other Asian nations.” 

After giving his blessings to Communist 
China's Chou En-lai and North Koreas Nam 
Il, Russia's Molotoy indulged himself in some 
historical references, saying that Western 
nations in the past had appropriated parts 
of the territories of China. He failed to 
mention that Czarist Russia, the predecessor 
of Sovict Russia, was the country that had 
selzed more territory from China than all 
other countries combined. The former Rus- 
sia took about 2 million square miles of 
Chinese territory in the Amur River region 
and the region where Vladivostok is located. 
If Soviet Russia Is so friendiy to China 
today, she should take steps to return at 
least parts of the territory Czarist Russia 
took. On the contrary, Soviet Russia 18 
taking some Chinese territory in Manchuria 
and other places. 


THREE IDENTICAL COMMUNIST SPEECHES 


A reading of the speeches delivered at the 
Geneva Conference by Messrs, Chou En-lat, 
Nam Il, and Molotov readily leads to the 
conclusion that they came from the same 
source—from 1 mastermind and 1 pen. 
The concepts and the composition are iden- 
tical. They present a literary solid front. 
From the tone of the language they used, 
they came to the conference as firm antago- 
nists determined to have thelr way, and not 
às collaborators sceking settlement to prob- 
lems In the spirit of give and take, and in 
the light of the truth and the good, 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY REVEALED 


Out of the contradictions and nebulosities 
of the first 10 days of the conference the 
strategy of the Communist delegations mani- 
fects itself with clarity. That strategy is to 
get thomsclves up as the martyrs and victims 
of the war in Korea which they affirm was 
inflicted upon them and which they won; to 
appear irreconcilable and intransigent; and 
to demand compliance with their plans and 
solutions of problems. 

CHINA'S ADMISSION TO THE U. N. 


Two maior objectives are almed by the 
strategy: (1) To prepare the ground for the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations; and (2) to have North Korea acquire 
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control of all Korea. The Communists would 
relax their irreconcilability for concessions 
made by free countries and enter into agree- 


ments provided that they do not militate 


against their two objectives. At the mo- 
ment, the fall of Dien Blen Phu in Indochina 
and the lack of unity in policy and action on 
the part of the Western powers are con- 
tributing to the strengthening of the bar- 
gaining position of the Communists, 
UNITED STATES POSITION IS FIRM 
The position of the United States is firm. 
It is based on the facts and justice of the 
situation. The United States will not bow to 
the misrepresentations and threats of the 
Communists. It will be a party only to hon- 
orable arrangements. It is willing to explore 
every possibility of agreement in the spirit 
of liberalism and cooperation. It will make 
sacrifices for the cause of freedom and right. 
The United States ts sincerely eager to have 
peace in the world, 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND SECRETARY DULLES 


President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles are the embodiment 
of the United States policy toward the Com- 
munists. The former approved emphatically 
what the latter had said and done at the 
Geneva Conference, and for that matter, at 
the recent other conferences which dealt 
with world problems, They have the back- 
ing of the American Congress and people. 
The Communists and some non-Communists, 
too, should know that by heart. Those who 
believe, maliciously or ignorantiy, that a 
small country that agrees with the United 
States is its puppet should revise their belief 
because they are dead wrong. Countries that 
believe with the United States in questions 
concerning communism and the Communists 
do so because, like the United States, they 
thoroughly detest communism and disap- 
prove Communist purposes and methods, 


DULLES ADDRESSES CONFERENCE 


United States Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles addressed the Geneva Confer- 
ence, giving a factual recital of what hap- 
pened in Korea and refuting the claims of 
the Communists. Vis-a-vis the Communist 
front of irreconciliability, he declared: “Com- 
munist doctrine authorizes accommodation 
when the opposition is strong. It is our task 
here to show such strength of honorable and 
nonagegressive purpose that the Communists 
will find it acceptable to grant unity and 
freedom to Korea.” 

Mr. Dulles said: “The problem which we 
face here at Geneva is the same problem that 
bas been faced elsewhere. It is the problem 
of achieving ‘peace’ and ‘democracy’ in the 
historic meaning of those words. These are 
alluring words, rich in their traditional 
meaning. Communist propaganda has 
adopted them as lures to trap the unwary. 
It must be remembered that when the Com- 
munists speak of ‘peace,’ they mean a so- 
ciety of conformity under a single directing 
will. When they speak of ‘democracy,’ they 
mean a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’ 

“The sum of the matter is this: When we 
negotiate with the Soviet Communists and 
thelr satellites, we are confronted with some- 
thing far more formidable than individual 
or nationalist lust for glory. We are con- 
fronted with a vast monolithic system which, 
despite its power, believes that it cannot sur- 
vive except as it succeeds in progressively 
destroying human freedom.“ 

DULLES’ RECITAL ON KOREA 

Mr. Dulles began his story of Korea by say- 
ing that after the war in August 1945 a tem- 
porary military arrangement was made to 
have the Japanese army in the north of the 
38th parallel surrender to the Russians and 
that in the south of it to the Americans, but 
the Communists subsequently made that the 
dividing line between North and South 
Korea, He said that in 1947 the United 
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Nations created the Temporary Commission 
for Korea to help organize the government 
of Korea and obserye the initial elections. 
The Soviet Union, he added, refused to per- 
mit the Commission to have access to North 
Korea, which did not take part in the elec- 
tions. In December 1948 the U, N. General 
Assembly, accepting the report of the Com- 
mission, passed a resolution by a vote of 48 to 
6, with one abstention, declaring that a law- 
ful government had been established in 
Korea, the Republic of Korea, and “that this 
is the only such government of Korea,” in the 
language of the resolution, 


NORTH KOREA STARTED THE WAR 


Continuing, Mr. Dulles declared: “The 
United States, trusting to the moral author- 
ity of the United Nations and the charter 
undertakings of ite members, withdrew its 
own Armed Forces from South Korea, That 
left South Korea with only local forces suit- 
able for maintenance of internal order. In 
contrast, the Soviet Union rapidly built up 
the war power of the Communist regime it 
had installed in North Korea. On June 25, 
1950, these forces launched a full-scale at- 
tack, implemented with many Russian-made 
tanks and planes. The United Nations 
Temporary Commission, which was nt 
on the spot, and the membership of which 
included India, instantly and unanimously 
found that this was armed aggression, and 80 
reported to the United Nations Security 
Council. That Council, in turn, by a vote 
of 9 to 0, with 1 absence (Russia) and 
1 abstention, certified to the fact of ag- 
gression, and called on the members of the 
United Nations to help to resist the aggres- 
sion, Sixteen nations responded with mille 
tary contributions and over 40 nded 
with either military or material aid.” 


THE MILITARY SITUATION 


Describing the military situation follow- 
ing the North Korean attack, Mr. Dulles said: 
“The small and lightly armed forces of the 
Republic of Korea were initially overpowered 
by the assault. The Communist aggressors 
quickly occupied all of Korea except a small 
beachhead at Pusan. But the forces of 
ROK’s quickly rallied; the United Nations 
members gave increasing support. A bril- 
Hant military operation (under Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur), involving a bold landing at 
Inchon, caught the aggressors off balance, 
and enabled the United Nations command 
to break out of the Pusan beachhead. The 
aggressors were routed and destroyed as an 
effective force.” 

The United Nations-Republic of Korea 
forces drove the Communist forces back 
past the 38th parallel. But in November 1950 
the so-called Chinese volunteers entered the 
fight in great numbers and pushed the free 
forces back south of the line. But the latter 
rallied and drove the North Korean-Chineee 
armies past the 38th parallel again. When 
the armistice was signed in July 1953 the 
United Nations-ROK armies were in strong 
positions in North Korea. The Communist 
claim of victory is, of course, empty, The 
Communists have no right to cash on it, 

THE UNITED STATES PROPOSAL 


Secretary Dulles proposal is couched in the 
following words: “The United Nations Com- 
mission on Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK) (created on October 7, 
1950) is at this moment waiting in Korea 
ready to fulfill its clear and precise mandate 
from the United Nations, Accomplishment 
of that mandate would complete the unifica- 
tion and freedom of Korea which was inter- 
rupted first by Soviet obstruction in 1948, 
then by Korean Communist aggression in 
June 1950, and then by the Chinese Commu- 
nist aggression of November 1950, Now that 
aggression has been thwarted, the inter- 
rupted work of the Commission should pro- 
ceed. That is our proposal, It would re- 
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quire the Chinese Communist regime to 
Withdraw thelr forces.of aggression and oc- 
Cupation from North Korea so that the 
United Nations can complete its task in an 
atmosphere free of menace.” 


THE COMMUNIST PROPOSAL 


As mentioned above, the Communist pro- 
Posal of an all-Korean Commission was pre- 
sented by North Korea's Gen. Nam Il and 
endorsed by China's Chou En-lai and Rus- 
sia's Molotoy in lyrical terms. Of that pro- 
posal Mr. Dulles said; The Communist pro- 
posal is in essence the same as that made in 
June 1950 as a prelude to the armed attack 
Upon the Republſe ot Korea. Also, it is strik- 
ingly similar to the scheme which the Soviet 
Union presented last in Berlin (by Mr. Molo- 
toy) last February for the unification of 
Germany. Conformity, you see, is the Com- 
munist rule.“ 

Explaining the proposal, Mr. Dulles de- 
Clared: “The present Communist proposal on 
Korea provides that the freely elected Goy- 
ernment of the Republic of Kcrea, represent- 
ing at least three-quarters of the Korean 
Population, would be forced into combina- 
tion, on a basis of equality, with the Com- 
munist regime ruling a small minority of the 
People in the north. 

“General elections are proposed by the 
Communists under a law, the terms of which 
Would be subject to veto by the Communist 
regime, The proposal stipulates that the 
€lection conditions should exclude all for- 
eign interference. Presumably, this is in- 
tended to exclude United Nations super- 
Vision. The scheme is designed to destroy 
the authority of the existing government and 
to replace it by a Communist puppet regime.” 

‘WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS 


Mr. Dulles continues: “The North Korean 
Communist proposal likewise requires that 
all foreign forces should be withdrawn from 
Korean territory within 6months. The U. N. 
forces would have a long way to go. The 
Chinese Communist forces would haye only 
a few miles to go. They could quickly re- 
turn. Tke United States does not desire its 
troops to remain indefinitely in Korea. But 
we remember that once before we had our 
troops tn Korea and withdrew them, as it 
turned out, prematurely. We do not want 
that history to repeat itself. 

“This, then, is the North Korean proposal. 
The United States must reject that proposal 
because it does not meet the requirements 
Of a free, unified, and independent Korea, 
for which so much blood has been expended 
and suffering endured. Peace is always easy 
to achleye—by surrender. Unity is also 
easy to achieve—by surrrender, The hard 
task, the task that confronts us, is to com- 
bine peace and unity with freedom.” 


18 COMPROMISE POSSIBLE? 


The Communists do not want any plan on 
the unification of Koréa or in anything else 
Telating to Korea in which the United Na- 
tions has anything to do. On the contrary, 
Wr. Dulles is resolute and adamant when he 
declared in his speech the following posi- 
tion: “It is important that we should con- 
stantiy bear in mind that what is here at 
Stake is not merely Korea, important as that 
is; it is the authority of the United Na- 
tions. * * * If this conference is disloyal to 
the United Nations and its decisions, then 
ench of us will bear a share of responsibility 
for destroying what protects us all.” 

The Republic of Korea (South Korea) is 
Willing to have an election throughout all 
Korea. It Was reported at first that it was 
Willing to have the election restricted to 
North Korea so the 100 vacancles left in the 
Natlonal Assembly for them could be filled. 
And other plans more or less favorable to 
North Korea haye been reported under con- 
templation by delegations other than the 
United States. But the Communists are in- 
Bisting on their own plan, the creation of 
an Ali-Korean Commission, presented by 
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North Korea's General Nam Il, which is 
entirely independent of the United Nations. 


A JUSTIFIABLE SUSPICION 


North Korea has only one-fourth of the 
population of all Korea. The other three- 
fourths are in South Korea. How could 
North Korea expect to gain control of all 
Korea with its minority? Since it does not 
expect to place itself under the control of 
the majority, It is a justifiable suspicion for 
a reasonable person to entertain that North 
Korea does not wish any outside supervision 
of the elections, by the United Nations most 
of all, because it could not rig up and other- 
wise pollute those elections to its advan- 
tage. If North Korea recedes in this respect, 
then there is a chance for an agreement; 
otherwise there is none. 

KOREANS HOPELESSLY DIVIDED 


Tf the attitude at the conference of the 
North and South Korean delegates is an 
index to the attitude of the people in both 
regions toward each other, then they are 
hopelessly divided and no plans or elections 
could unite them. The Republic of Korea 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Y. T. Pyun, said in 
his two dramatic speeches, that Communist 
China already controls North Korea, with 
Chinese advisers alongside North Korean of- 
ficlals in all Jevels of government, Chinese 
peasants in great numbers have come to 
displace North Korean farmers, who had to 
flee from the country to South Korea. Ex- 
ploitation and oppression. by Chinese Com- 
munists are rampant, he said. 

CHINA SPEAKS FOR NORTH KOREA 


Mr. Pyun made a direct discourse to the 
North Koreans, with his eyes focused on 
Gen. Nom Il, as follows: “Now let me once 
more call to my Communist brethren. 
Please come back to us. You are not even 
Russia's satellites. You are Russia’s satel- 
lites’ satellites. Unlike the Communist 
promises, our promises are good. Remember, 
and come back.“ It was Communist China's 
Chou En-lal who made the reply to Mr. 
Pyun's speech, saying: “The statement just 
made by Mr. Pyun Yung Tai was filled with 
slanderous ravings against the governments 
and peoples of the People’s Republic of 
China, the Soviet Union, the Democratic 
People's Republic of Korea, and other coun- 
tries of people’s democracy. His ravings, 
like his disreputed ravings of the past, were 
uttered for the benefit of his master—the 
United States—who wanted him to do so.” 


OTHER DELEGATES ARE HEARD 


While the three Communist delegates from 
Nerth Korea, Communist China, and Soviet 
Russia stuck to each other, the other dele- 
gates, with those silent like Great Britain 
and France considered as acquiescing, an- 
swered the Communists and aligned them- 
selves with the United States, 

Mr. Carlos P. Garcia, Vice President of the 
Philippines and concurrently Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, declared: “As to the charge 
that the United States of America pursues a 
policy of imperialism in Asia repeatedly ob- 
noxiously by the Communists, let the Fili- 
pinos bear witness before the world that such 
a charge is a violent distortion of his- 
tory * * * The United States, true to her 
democratic traditions, granted us complete 
independence on July 4. 1946 ° * * It 
marked the beginning of the end of colonial- 
ism in Asia, as after Philippine independence 
there followed in the logic of events that of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, and Indo- 
nesia.” 

Mr. Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, said: “If, in- 
deed, the United States did not respect the 
rights and interests of others, Canada would 
not today be an independent power, but 
merely a satellite of her great neighbor.” 

Mr. T. Clifton Webb, Minister of External 
Affairs of New Zealand, asserted: “Mr, Chou 
En-lal has laid claim to a seat in the U. N. 
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I confess I am unable to understand why 
he should wish to join an organization he 
has s0 roundly condemned. In my country, 
that is called approbating and reprobat- 
ing * * The Communist accusations that 
the United States is militaristic bent on 
territorial aggrandizement will not stand a 
moment's impartial investigation.” 

Prince Wan, of Thailand, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, said: “On the question of Korea, 
Thailand, as a firm supporter of the U. N., 
was among the first to respond to the U. N. 
appeal and to furnish both economic and 
military assistance to the Republic of Korea. 
The key to the solution of the Korean ques- 
tion is the U. N. General Assembly resolu- 
tion of October 7, 1950,” which created the 
UNCURK—the same solution that the United 
States has proposed, 

Mr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel, the chairman of 
the Colombian delegation, refuted the claims 
of the Communists and upheld the steps 
taken by the United Nations in Korea; he 
also stated that the United States Is the 
leader of the democracies of the Western 
Hemisphere and has proved to be a good 
neighbor in every way. 

Ambassador Acikalin Cevat, head of the 
Turkish delegation, stated that Turkey sent 
a military contingent to Korea to uphold the 
authority of the U. N. and to stop the Com- 
munist aggression, and express his belief 
that the U. N. could bring peace to Korea. 

The minister of external affairs of Aus- 
tralia, Mr. R. G. Casey, said: “In this con- 
ference we will strive to continue to play a 
constructive part designed to support U. N. 
principles and objectives and to develop the 
armistice in Korea into something more 
permanent and satisfactory.” 

Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, minister for foreign 
affairs of the Netherlands, declared: “The 
attempt to picture the United States as a 
ruthless colonial power or as guilty of 
launching a war of aggression against Korea 
is at such variance with the facts that it 
can only strengthen the free world in its con- 
vction that the United States were right in 
taking the initiative In the defense of col- 
lective security in 1950." 

Mr. Y. T. Pyun, Republic of Korea's for- 
eign minister, stated: “The Communists in 
China have not only sold their country to 
Russia but replaced their peerless Chinesa 
culture with Russian barbarism. Can it be 
true that such an un-Chinese Quisling gov- 
ernment is enthusiastically loved and sup- 
ported by the people as the Communists say? 
Americans have brought us food when we 
were hungry, clothes when we were freezing. 
American intervention will help us 
Mr. Molotov, you may judge American in- 
tervention by the type of intervention you 
know by practice, In short, unlike 
Sir, American intervention never implies tak- 
ing things away from the native population, 
I repeat, it never implies that.” 

WHO STARTED KOREAN WAR? 


The author of this study believes that the 
identity of who started the Korean war, 
North or South Korea, is a fundamental mat- 
ter to determine, for the side that started 
it should bear the obligations that it gave 
rise to such as reparations and the like as 
well as the ignominy of being an aggressor 
and the stamp of being an international oute 
law that it carries. 

The Communists assert that It was South 
Korea that initiated the war. They further 
assert that it was done at the instigation 
of the United States. 

The part of the United States as instiga- 
tor can be easily dismissed. If the United 
States had any such design, it would not 
have ordered its Army out of Korea a year 
before and left a small, inadequately 
equipped Republic of Korea Army to main- 
tain internal order and meet a possible at- 
tack from North Korea. The United Statcs— 
almost naively, it must be said—thought and 
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hoped that South and North Korea could 
settle their differences amicably. 


CONVINCING STATEMENTS 


Four convincing, responsible statements 
at least can be cited to prove that it was 
North Korea (Communist) that started the 
war by launching the invasion against South 
Korea across the 38th parallel on June 25, 
1950: 

1. The United Nations Commission on Ko- 
rea, headed by a delegate from India, which 
Was in Korea before, during and after the 
invasion reported that its team of observers 
“bad, in the course of a 2-week inspection 
been left with the impression that the Re- 
publican Army (South Korea) was organized 
entirely for defense and was in no condi- 
tion to carry out a Inrge-scale attack against 
the forces in the North. The cbservers found 
that the Republic of Korea forces were dis- 
posed in depth all along the 38th parallel 
with no concentratton of troops at any point, 
that a large number of the Republic of Ko- 
rea troops were actively engaged in rounding 
up guerrillas and were, in any case, entire- 
ly lacking in the armor, heavy artillery, and 
air support necessary to carry off an inva- 
sion of North Korea.” 

INDIA'S NEHRU TESTIFIES 

2. In a public statement, dated June 29, 
1950, upholding the U. N. Security Council's 
resolutions of June 25 and 27, Premier Nehru 
said: The Government of India have viewed 
with grave concern the developments in Ko- 
ren involving, as they do, not only civil war 
but also a threat to world peace. There 
have been a number of border incidents be- 
tween North and South Koren in the past, 
but whatever the nature of these might have 
been, it appears clear from the information 
available to the Government of India that a 

e invasion of South Korea took 
place by armed forces of the North Korean 
Government. This information was sup- 
plied by a variety of sources, the most au- 
thoritative among them being the U. N. Com- 
mission on Korea on which India is repre- 
sented, and which at the time of invasion 
was in Seoul.” 

GENERAL MAC ARTITUR REPORTS 

3. In his first report, dated July 25, 1950, 
to the U. N. Security Council, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, the supreme commander, said: 
»The North Korean invaders were reported 
to have committed initially 6 divisions of 
infantry, 3 border constabulary brigades, 
supported by approximately 100 Soviet-made 
134 and T70 tanks and ample heavy artillery, 
Their air force held control of the air and 
Was at the time estimated to be composed of 
100 to 150 Soviet-made combat planes. The 
total strength of the North Korean forces 
wos placed at between 90,000 and 100,000, 
organized in approximately 7 divisions and 5 
brigades, well trained and equipped chiefly 
with excellent Soviet materiel. 

“Opposed to this mobile army, Republic 
of Korea troops were initially deployed along 
the 38th parallel with elements of 4 divi- 
sions, with the remainder in the interior, 
without tanks or heavy artillery, and with 
only 16 trainers as an air force, an organiza- 
tion aseigned primarily for preserving in- 
ternal security. 

“With such a discrepancy In character and 
armament between North and South Korea, 
the actual date of the assault is immaterial; 
the potential for it was present for months. 

“In the light of the above facts, it is appar- 
ent that the attack upon South Korea was 
n carefully planned, full-scale invasion in 
force.” 

INCRIMINATING COMMUNIST DOCUMENTS 

4. On May 2, 1951, the United States dele- 
gate to the United Nations submitted to it 
documents which were captured in Korea. 
They were military orders and operational 
plans for the invasion of South Korea which 
were issued by the North Korean Army high 
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command. The genuineness of these docu- 
ments have not been successfully questioned, 


INVASION OF FORMOSA BY UNITED STATES 


The Communists love to assert that in 
1950 the United States invaded and occupied 
Formosa and from there attacked China, 
At that time there were actually 48 Ameri- 
cans on Formosa, most of whom were acting 
as technical advisers to the Chiang Kal-shek 
government. What the Communist call in- 
vasion was the military neutralization order 
of President Truman of June 27, 1950, whose 
purpose was to protect Formosa, with the 
stationing of the 7th Fleet in the For- 
mosa Straits, from Communist attacks from 
the Chinese mainland. The order, contrary 
to attacking the mainland, called “upon the 
Chinese Government on Formosa to cease 
all air and sea operations against the main- 
land.“ 

THE 48,000 WAR PRISONERS 

The Communists demand the return and 
repatriation of the 48,000 Chinese and North 
Kerean war prisoners that did not want to 
rejoin them. The 27,000 North Koreans 
among them were released by President Syng- 
man Rhee without consultation with the 
United Nations command, and most of the 
rest of the 21,000 Chinese war prisoners were 
sent to Formosa because that was their de- 
liberate wish as expressed openly to the 
screening commission. To the sugary Invi- 
tation by the Communist explainers to re- 
turn to Communist China to be welcomed 
there by Father Mao Tse-tung, those Chi- 
nese war prisoners answered with a loud and 
emphatic negative. The commission which 
the Communists proposed to locate the 
48,000 war prisoners would be a surplusage. 

THE ARMISTICE MARATHON TALKS 


The Communists claim that it was the 
United Nations negotiators at the Kaesong 
and Panmunjom armistice talks that dragged 
the talks for 2 years. The fact was that 
those negotiators were the victims of the 
usual Communist endless palayers and prac- 
tice of discussing the minutest details and 
the most irrelevant facts and circumstances, 
The United States negotiators nearly went 
crazy with the repetitiousness of the Com- 
munist procedures and argumentations—it 
was almost like they were being brain- 
washed—that they had to be changed during 
the period of the talks, 


UNITED STATES NOT ENEMY OF CHINESE PROPLE 


The Communists do not tire in proclalm- 
ing that the United States is the enemy of 
the Chinese people. Any normal person who 
reads history will know decisively that the 
United States has been the consistent and 
helpful friend of the Chinese people and it 
wants to continue being so, while Russia has 
been their despoller, exploiter, and oppressor 
and now mean, if they can, to control them 
and their government, as witness the innu- 
merable Russian advisers in all levels of the 
Chinese Government. 


COMMUNISTS AS CHAMPIONS OF ALL ASIA? 


The Communists, with eloquence that does 
not conceal their cunning and hypocrisy, 
announce that they are the champions and 
defenders of all Asians, including the free 
Asians, from American imperialism and 
European colonialism. No free Asian be- 
lieved them, The Philippine chief delegate, 
Mr. Carlos P. Garcia, was emphatic in deny- 
ing that the Communists are champions of 
all Asia, 

HOPING AGAINST HOPE 


The Geneva Conference Is still In session. 
It is the earnest hope of all lovers of peace 
and conciliation that the Communist dele- 
gates may yet see and understand the facts 
of Koren as they are and, with a will to reach 
mutually agreeable compromises and plans, 
decide at last to be reasonable and rational 
and make the conference the beginning of 
honorable coexistence between the free and 
the Communist worlds, since the realization 
of one world is not yet to be. 
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Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rsconp, I 
include herein an interesting address of 
Walter A. Lynch, Jr., to the merchandis- 
ing clinic of the New York chapter of the 
American Marketing Association on 
April 28, 1954. Mr. Lynch is an econo- 
mist with the Baxter International Eco- 
nomic Research Bureau. In his disserta- 
tion, he points out by factual evidence 
that the Torrid Zone is moving north- 
ward with a resultant effect on many 
businesses, His statement follows: 

Gentlemen, I am appearing before you in A 
rather diferent capacity than most of the 
previous speakers. By trade, or profession if 
you wish to call it, I am an economist. 
Actually, I am a lot more familiar with the 
figures of the Federal Reserve Bank and the 
various economic indicators than I am with 
the techniques of marketing and merchan- 
dising that have been mentioned during this 
clinic. However, in the overall business pic- 
ture, with competition growing and profits 
declining, there is one factor which strongly 
affects everyone's business with which I am 
quite familiar, This ls our weather revolu- 
tion. 

You may find it strange to hear an econo- 
mist talk about the weather, For some time 
now the Baxter International Economic 
Research Bureau, with which I am associated, 
has been conducting a great amount of re- 
search in this field. In handling the finan- 
cial problems of the several thousand clients 
that we have, it was discovered that many of 
their problems, particularly in the field of 
business expansion, real estate and the com- 
modity markets, were closely related to the 
weather, 

Unfortunately, in the economic field, as in 
the medical field, we are overlonded with 
specialists. We have labor economists, bank 
economists, production economists, and a 
whole range of specialized thinkers, each of 
whom often thinks of his branch as the en- 
tire field. We have tried to shy away from 
this. We find that the one important aspect 
that many economists ignore ls the one thing 
that the rest of the world talks about 
namely, the weather. 


The world talks about it because it is the 
one thing that affects everyone. You peo- 
ple who produce, who package and who mers 
chandise are also directly affected by it. Re- 
member, you cannot change the weather. 
Eut you can work with it to push your prod- 
uct. 

I mentioned a weather revolution. Well, 
that is exactly what is going on. You, in 
your daily life, have undoubtedly come across 
evidences of these changes, The water 
shortage in New York City this spring is due 
mainly to the lack of precipitation that we 
had during the winter. The early ection 
taken by Mayor Wagner, and he must be 
commended for it, in curtailing use of water 
is nothing to what he mny be forced to do 
in the coming months. That is New York's 
problem and to a great extent, that is the pic- 
ture of the rest of the United States, 

Afer compiling our research, some of which 
was published In a best seller called Today's 
Revolution In Weather, we came up with 
several basic facts that have attracted a great 
deal of comment. These are: 

1. We are now in a long-range warm 
weather cyclo. 
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2. Here in the United States, and also in 
Canada, there is a definite change in the 
Seasonal pattern, with winters becoming 
Warmer, shorter and with much less snow. 

3. The summer season is becoming hotter 
and drier. 

4. Asharp retreat of the glacier ice in the 
Northern section has occurred. At the same 
time, there has been an accelerated increase 
in the water level of the ocean. 

Not all these findings affect us here today. 
Purposely, I will say very little concerning 
the changes in European and Asiatic 
Weather, since I believe that for most of you 
changes occurring there are not of immedi- 
ate importance. However, the changes in 
Canada and the United States are definitely 
of immediate importance. In addition, the 
accelerated increase in the water level of the 
Ocean, while of importance to the overall 
Picture, is only of secondary importance to 
you. 

As to my remaining points, namely, the 
Warm weather cycle and the resultant effects 
of warmer and shorter winters and hotter 
and drier summers, let me state that those 
do affect much of your business. It was not 
a quirk of nature, but part of the trend, 
that saw advertisements in the Anchorage 
Alaska Times, announcing the sale in early 
January of winter parkas, snow jackets, fur- 
lined boots, and even the renowned “red 
flannels.” Winter, in the old style, just did 
mot come to Anchorage. The stores were 
stuck with winter merchandise that they 
never had trouble moving in previous years. 
Check back on the December and early Jan- 
ary weather and you will find that Anchor- 
age on several occasions had weather as 
Warm as Jacksonville, Fla. Again, this is 
but one scene, but it reflects the sharp 
change in the overall weather picture. The 
torrid zone is moving northward. 

Keep in mind that this is not a tempo- 
tary change. But rather it is part of a long- 
term cycle that is going to continue long 
after you and I are gone. Prof. Hidia 
Nishuoka, a noted Japanese weather author- 
ity, wrote in 1949 that we were in the be- 
ginning of a 350-year warm-weather cycle. 
In the same vein, a noted Finnish meteor- 
Ologist, Professor Keranen, states that the 
increasing temperatures have been noted 
throughout this century and that in the 
winter months, the average temperature rise 
in Spitzbergen was 5° and along the 
Petsamo coast it was 3.5°. In con- 
cluding, Keranen makes the following strong 
Statement, “No comparable change in cli- 
mate has occurred on earth in the last cen- 
turies, at least not for as long as reliable 
temperature measurements have been avall- 
able.” 

If my tendency to revert to authorities 
and to cite proofs may be uninteresting, 
I must apologize. However, the statements 
I am making are not to be taken lightly 
and if it would do good to run through the 
list of those who support this position, I 
would be glad to do so. This weather cycle 
is important to you. 

Bringing the warm-weather cycle down 
to you and your customers, just what does 
it mean in our everyday life? We are not 
interested in the next 200 or 300 years, but 
what happens now, this summer, next year, 
and for projecting schedules the next 5 to 
10 years we are quite concerned. Keep in 
mind this change—warmer winters with less 
snow, drier and hotter summers. 

Any doubts about it? As that famous New 
Yorker, Al Smith, used to say, Let's look at 
the record.” Go back a year or so. Here is 
your picture. 

July and August: The worst drought in 
many years struck the Southwest, causing 
disaster to the cattle industry. 

September: Droughts continued. At the 
Same time, the remnants of glacier ice in 
Europe retreated sharply. 
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October: Record high temperatures pre- 
valled over the entire country and a New 
York real-estate expert stated that the hot 
humid weather was causing a great demand 
for airconditioned office space. 

November saw a continuation of drought 
and heat. The water table level in the West 
fell dangerously. 

December: Many wonder if winter bypassed 
them entirely. An AP European dispatch in 
mid-December related people bathing and 
sunning themselves in almost 90" tempera- 
tures in Brighton, England. President Eisen- 
hower appointed a special commission to look 
into the effects of this changing weather 
and to do something about it. 

January: Fuel-oil supplies soared to record 
highs even with cutbacks in allowables by 
many States. The ore boats were still ply- 
ing the Great Lakes at this late date bring- 
ing all the ore needed by the steel mills. 

February and March saw the start of a 
great winter drought with dust storms hit- 
ting many parts of the West, The winter 
wheat crop was literally being blown away. 
Millions of bushels of wheat were lost. This 
will be reflected soon in our food prices. 

Project this picture. This summer will be 
hot and dry. What is happening to your own 
market? Is the weather helping you, or is it 
hurting your business? Are you in the air- 
conditioning or in the fuel business? Do 
you handle overcoats, or do you sell ice cream 
and soft drinks? Do you own a southern 
winter resort, or are you lucky enough to 
operate a New Jersey or New England summer 
resort? Basically, do you see the picture 
that is created by the revolution in weather? 

Here today, we have representatives from 
many industries. Some are going to benefit 
immeasurably; some will be hurt. Old man 
weather cares little if you are riding high 
or if your books have shown red ink, The 
industry that is in the best position is the 
air-conditioning business. You will hear 
more about this from the representative of 
the air-conditioning industry. Let me say 
that we should be as fortunate as these peo- 
ple upon whom the weather revolution smiles 
so favorably. The weather is his ally, and 
combining good equipment and good mer- 
chandising, he is in a wonderful position. 
Other lines that will do well because of the 
weather change are the ice-cream, soft drink, 
and beer manufacturers, the outdoor toy 
field, outdoor furniture and accessories, gar- 
den equipment, sports clothes, and sport 
cars. America is being forced out of doors 
by the weather. 

On the other hand, many businesses will 
suffer. At the top of the list stand the coal 
and fuel-oil people, commercial fishermen, 
the book and magazine industry, most phases 
of the wool industry. These people must 
face up to the fact that the weather is against 
them and either shift their markets accord- 
ingly or diversify with products that can 
take advantage of the changes. 3 

Time does not allow me to go into each 
one of the affected industries. But let me 
show you how you can be hit by this weather 
revolution. I use the commercial fishing 
industry as an example. A resultant effect 
of the rise in temperatures has been a rise 
in the ocean temperature. The fish, who 
seem to be a lot smarter than we humans, 
moved along with the warmer water. They 
left their old habitats. The tuna runs have 
changed entirely. Ten years ago, they were 
almost unheard of off Norway. Yet, today, 
the annual Norwegian catch of tuna is 25 
million pounds. Shrimp, once found only in 
southern waters, are now found off the 
coast of Greenland where the largest shrimp 
bed in the world is located. To meet this 
northern movement, the entire fishing in- 
dustry must change its thinking, yes, and 
change its equipment. Those who follow 
the weather are reaping rewards. Fisher- 
men must adopt the policy of men like Ralph 
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Fleming, who operated from Westport, Wash. 
He might rightfully be called the king of the 
king crab industry, for he is the largest 
dealer in king crabs. When they disap- 
peared from the waters where he normally 
caught them, he followed them north to 
Alaska. Now, he is fiying all he needs in 
from an area that could not support a peas- 
ant crab, much less a king crab. 

Each business faces a separate problem. 
It may mean new packaging, moves to new 
sources, or sending to new markets, but it 
does require thought. Keep in mind the 
changes I mentioned—they are here to stay. 
The solution Mes with you. 


Boston Army Base in the Port of Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing statement which I made this 
morning before the Armed Services 
Committee in support of H. R. 9099 con- 
cerning the Boston Army Base in the 
port of Boston: 


I have been informed that the Department 
of the Army has no current requirement for 
the pier facilities at the Boston Army Base 
but would require such facilities for mobil- 
ization purposes. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment requested no funds for the repair of 
the facilities at the Boston Army Base in the 
fiscal year 1955 public works bill and the 
fiscal year 1955 military construction appro- 
priation bill. 

The foregoing action can best be described 
as a hands-off policy. It neglects to con- 
sider the real state of deterioration of the 
pier facilities, and invites disaster and the 
inordinate expense which could concelv- 
ably result from further deterioration. The 
catastrophe which would result from col- 
lapse of the pier would not only be. pri- 
marily expensive in the avoidable loss of life 
and property, but would be doubly expensive 
in the loss of the facilities to the port of 
Boston and in the cost of removing the 
debris from and reopening the channel. 

The other alternative lines of action avail- 
able to the Congress are as follows: 

(a) Authorize funds to dismantle certain 
portions of the wharf structures to reduce 
the existing danger of collapse. I under- 
stand that various estimates of the costs of 
this work vary from $1.3 million to $4.3 mil- 
lion depending on the degree of relative 
permanency and safety to be obtained. This 
alternative is manifestly unsatisfactory by 
reason of the fact that it would render un- 
usable the piers themselves, and deprives 
the facilities of any real economic value 
either to the Army for mobilization purposes 
or to the port of Boston for commercial pur- 
poses. This alternative would, likewise, be 
expensive from the viewpoints of the initial 
cost with no prospect of a return on the 
investment, and from the continuing long- 
term annual costs for maintenance of the 
hulk, 

(b) Authorize funds for the rehabilita- 
tion of the pler. The estimated costs of this 
work range from $9.37 million to $13.28 mil- 
lion depending on the serviceability, antici- 
pated service life, and estimated future costs 
of maintenance. Certainly, this alternative 
is much more preferable and advantageous 
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Adress Delivered by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, Before Inter- 
American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
hing it was my privilege to address the 
Inter-American Bar Association. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, CHAIR- 
MAN, SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE, AT DINNER HONORING LATIN AMERICAN 
DIPLOMATS, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHING- 
TON, TUESDAY, May 18, 1954 
It is indeed a high privilege to appear be- 

fore such a distinguished group. 

No greater honor can come to a man than 
to represent his country abroad—and the 
responsibility is commensurate with the 
honor. I need not dwell on that aspect of 
it here; certainly this group, of all people, 
is acutely aware of the great responsibility 
of the diplomat. It is obvious that the Latin 
American governments are also aware of it; 
otherwise, they would not send such able and 
distinguished men to represent them in 
Washington. 

It is particularly appropriate that one of 
our cosponsors tonight should be the Inter- 
American Bar Association. Nowhere else 
in the world has the law played so large a 
Tole in international relations as in the 
Americas. In this hemisphere, international 
Telations are based on juridical concepts—the 
concept of the sovereign equality of free 
and independent states, and the concept of 
individual freedom with legal protection 
for basic human rights. 

PREPARATION FOR U. N. CHARTER REVIEW 

For this reason, among others, I was par- 
ticularly happy to learn that at its con- 
ference in Sao Paulo in March of this year 
the Inter-American Bar Association directed 
the establishment of a committee to study 
and report on revision of the United Nations 
Charter and that it urged member associa- 
tions to make their own independent studies 
of the same question. I am sure that the 
results of such studies will be of great help 
to all our governments in preparing for the 
question of charter review which will come 
up at the United Nations General Assembly 
in 1955. 

Georges Clemenceau once said that war 
Was too important to leave to the generals. 
I am sure you will agree that peace is much 
too important to leave to the diplomats. 

We need the best thinking of all our peo- 
ple, especially those in the legal profession 
who are peculiarly well equipped by training 
and experience to make constructive sug- 
gestions, 

It is none too soon to begin thinking of 
the questions which will arise in connection 
with charter review. Indeed, as early as last 
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summer, the United States Senate estab- 
lished a special subcommittee, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, to consider 
this very thing. This subcommittee has not 
retired to an ivory tower to meditate upon 
the question in solitude. On the contrary, 
it is actively seeking the thoughts and advice 
of as many different private citizens as pos- 
sible. To reach these citizens, the subcom- 
mittee has held hearings In Akron, Ohio; 
in Milwaukee, Wis.; and in Greensboro, 
N. C. We have a hearing scheduled in Louis- 
ville, Ky., next month, and we plan to have 
others over the country. 

These hearings have been not only help- 
ful in that they have produced concrete pro- 
posals for strengthening the United Nations, 
but also inspiring in that they have provided 
dramatic evidence of the support which the 
United Nations has won among the people 
of the United States. 

I am sure that the U. N. has won similar 
support among the people of the other 
American Republics and that such support 
will be reflected in the reports of the bar 
association groups. 

UNITY OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

I suspect, also, that these reports will 
reveal a striking similarity of attitudes 
toward the U. N. I base that prediction on 
the fact that the American Republics by and 
large have always approached international 
problems from the same general point of 
view. I could cite countless examples, and 
you could doubtless supply many more from 
your own experience. The actions of the 
Organization of American States have re- 
peatedly given impressive demonstrations of 
hemispheric unity. The votes of the Amer- 
ican Republics in the United Nations have 
been a further demonstration of this unity, 
which is one of the outstanding facts of 
the world today. It is one in which we can 
all take a great deal of pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

This unity is not the monolithic facade 
with which the Soviet bloc confronts the 
world. The Soviet bloc is not united; it 
is regimented. The two are diametrically 
opposite. 

Behind its false front, the Soviet bloc ts 
torn with powerful tensions snd internal 
contradictions. The social pressures gener- 
ated by these forces must someday lead to 
an explosion which will blow the whole 
phony structure to bits. 

In the Americas, on the other hand, we 
make no pretense of concealing our differ- 
ences. Indeed, we sometimes go to the 
other extreme and shout them from the 
housetops. The important point is that we 
content ourselves with shouting about them. 
To shout instead of to shoot is a good rule 
in international relations. 

It is a healthy thing to ventilate differ- 
ences in public. But let no one mistake 
the nature of such differences. They are 
not fundamental; they are superficial. Un- 
derlying them is the basic unity of freemen 
who have arrived at the same principles and 
purposes, each in his own way and of his 
own free will. 

This is a unity which allows for differences, 
and the settlement of those differences in 
turn makes for greater unity. 

BASES FOR HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 


Let us examine, briefly, the bases for this 
unity and what can be done to strengthen it, 
I have already mentioned the importance 
of juridical concepts in inter-American re- 


latlons—the concepts of the sovereign 
equality of free and independent states and 
the concept of human freedom. There are 
two other principles which would have to 


be included in any list—the principle of 


nonintervention and the principle of con- 
sultation. 

No one in the Western Hemisphere tries 
to tell anyone else how to manage his own 
affairs. Furthermore, we resent outside 
powers trying to do so. We have made this 
clear on a number of occasions, most re- 
cently at Caracas when 17 American Repub- 
lics declared in a single voice that “the domi- 
nati6n or control of the political institutions 
of any American State by the international 
Communist movement, extending to this 
hemisphere the political system of an extra- 
continental power, would constitute a threat 
to the sovereignty and political independence 
of the American States, endangering the 
peace of America, and would call for a meet- 
ing of consultation to consider the adoption 
of appropriate action in accordance with 
existing treaties.” 

The last clause recognizes the other prin- 
ciple on which our unity is based—the 
principle of consultation. We meet together 
to talk things over. We exchange views in 
a spirit of mutual respect, and we arrive 
at an agreed on common course of action. 

Our mutual devotion to these principles 
is what has drawn us together and made us 
strong. But there is something more to it 
than that. 

MASSIVE SHIPMENT OF IRON CURTAIN ARMS 


I want to add a few words now with regard 
to a news development with which you are 
all familiar and which occurred following 
my preparation of the formal text of my re- 
marks tonight. 

I refer to the ominous arrival at a coun- 
try in this hemisphere of a tremendous ship- 
ment of arms on a boat which was loaded 
at a port behind the Iron Curtain. 

All of the distinguished Ambassadors and 
all of the members of the audience tonight 
are, I am certain, keenly aware of the grim 
implications of that news. 

I say that this news is alarming and it 
is of the utmost gravity to the cause of 
inter-American unity, the cause of freedom 
and sovereignty within the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 

This news is the latest concrete demon- 
stration in a long series of similarly dis- 
turbing events pointing to the fact that the 
international Communist conspiracy is inter- 
vening directly in the affairs of this hemis 
sphere. 

You can be absolutely certain that no 
ship is loaded behind the Iron Curtain with 
1 ton, or 1,000, or 2,000 tons of arms, unless 
that shipment is a part of the master plan 
of world communism. That plan is aimed 
at one principal objective—the domination 
of the world. 

I speak in humility in making these ob- 
servations, but with the frankness which I 
belleve this situation requires. 

The overall situation—of which this lat- 
est disquieting news is but the latest con- 
firmation—has long been developing, or, we 
may well say, disintegrating. Month after 
month, year after year, we have watched 
the international Communist conspiracy ex- 
pand its beachhead of intervention and dis- 
integrate its local opposition. We have seen 
it spread its tentacles out to neighboring 
countries, 
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Now, after the latest development, all who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear—note that, 
by force of arms, the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy proposes to accelerate its 
treacherous plans. 

Communism, we know, is a system intrinsi- 
cally of force and violence. It is a wor- 
shiper of force and violence. It rises to 
power by force and violence. It perpetuates 
itself by force and violence. 

The massive shipment to which I have 
referred is a part of the Communist global 
pattern of force and violence. 

It is a shipment totally disproportionate 
to any legitimate needs of that country. 

It is a shipment contrary to the best in- 
terests of all that for which the Organization 
of American States stands. But not only 18 
the size of the shipment its self-indictment, 
but the origin of the shipment and the des- 
tination of the shipment and the probable 
uses to which the shipment may be put. 

I respectfully submit that this and other 
aspects of the Communist intervention merit 
the closest and most continuous consulta- 
tion of the leadership of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, dedicated, as it is, to the cause of 
inter-American unity; dedicated to the cause 
of advancing the moral law which governs 
this universe. 

This event to which I have referred, and 
the context of which it is a part, is not a 
United States concern nor a United States 
interpretation alone. It is a hemispheric 
concern. It is a basis for hemispheric con- 
sultation. 

We know each other in this hemisphere. 
We have lived as neighbors for a long time. 
Hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
our people go back and forth between dif- 
ferent countries each year. 

There is a vast interchange of knowledge, 
skill, and cultures, all of it accompanied by 
a growing number of personal friendships on 
an international basis. 

The more of this that goes on, the better 
it is for all of us, 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


In the cultural and educational fields, 
such exchanges are the best long-term de- 
tense against the insidious Communist ef- 
forts to divide us by spreading lies among us 
about each other. When someone has seen 
for himself what other people In this hem- 
isphere are like, he recognizes the absurd 
distortions which the Communists propa- 
gate. 

The Inter-American Bar Association, as 
well as the American Bar Association and 
the District of Columbia Bar Association, are 
to be commended for their work in encour- 
aging educational exchanges, particularly in 
the field of comparative law. The more pri- 
vate groups do to promote such exchanges, 
the greater our progress will be in develop- 
ing firm bonds of friendship and under- 
standing throughout the Americas. 

There is also a large area in which govern- 
ments can operate effectively, and the vari- 
ous American Governments have done so, 
through the Buenos Aires convention and 
other means. 

But none of us—and I most emphatically 
include the United States—has done enough. 
There are, of course, limits on the size to 
which an exchange program can grow and 
retain its effectiveness. But we have not yet 
nearly reached those limits. 

Yet even with the United States Govern- 
ment program as small as it is, one House of 
the Congress has made what I consider to 
be a most ill-advised reduction of 40 per- 
cent in the budget for next year. 

Actually, if this reduction stands, it will 
mean a cut of more than 40 percent in the 
program, because it is made up of separate 
funds over which the reduction cannot be 
spread evenly. 

Thus, the proposed cut would totally elim- 
inate from the educational exchange pro- 
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gram 46 countries, including all of Latin 


America, 

The cut would also eliminate the United 
States contributions to the more than 200 
American schools in Latin America, The 
budgets of these schools total around $7 
million, and the United States Government 
contribution is only $135,000—a small, but 
in many cases a critical, percentage. I must 
say that this seems to me to be a very 
extravagant way to economize. 

The appropriation for International edu- 
cational-exchange activities has not yet been 
voted on in the Senate. I am very hopeful 
that the full amount requested will be re- 
stored, and I shall do what I can to that end. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The exchange of technical information is 
equally important as a contribution to better 
international understanding and, concretely, 
to bringing about long-term improvements 
in standards of living. 

In this field, too, the Western Hemisphere's 
record of international cooperation is out- 
standing. The technical-assistance program 
of the Organization of American States de- 
serves the support of all of us. 

I have also been much impressed with 
the results I have seen of the technical- 
cooperation programs which are operated on 
a bilateral basis with the United States in 
most of the American Republics. It is worth 
emphasizing that the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs started these programs in 
Latin America several years before the point 
4 concept spread to the rest of the world. 
In this, as in other fields, the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been the laboratory for testing 
and perfecting new ideas and new techniques 
in human relations. 

One has only to look at the results of 
technical cooperation in the American Re- 
publics to be convinced of its basic sound- 
ness. Many dramatic instances of its suc- 
cess have come to my attention, but I am 
sure I do not have to argue the case before 
this audience. 

I merely want to give you my assurance 
that, as chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, I will do what I can to 
keep the program going, to keep it on an 
even keel, and to keep it supplied with 
funds. 

INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the fleld of technical knowledge and 
economic development, however, as in the 
field of educational exchange, what govern- 
ments can—or should—do is limited. What 
private enterprise can do is virtually un- 
limited. Throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere private enterprise has prospered. 
United States private capital has poured into 
Latin America in greater volume than into 
any other region of the globe except Canada. 
It has gone not to exploit but to develop. 
Given the proper environmental conditions, 
I am confident our capital will continue to 
flow southward in even larger quantities. 

At the same time we must all recognize 
that there are some things that private cap- 
ital cannot do, or is justifiably reluctant to 
do. I refer to basic developmental projects 
in such fields as power and transportation. 
Here international developmental loans 
from such agencies as the World Bank and 
the Export-Import Bank can appropriately 
enter the picture. 

The long-term results of all these en- 
deavors—educational exchange, technical 
assistance, private investment, and economic 
deyelopment—will be not only to strengthen 
our international relations but also to in- 
crease our mutual trade and to improve the 
standards of living of all of us. 

Some of the problems involved are for- 
bidding and complex—but no more so than 
some of those which have yielded to solution 
in the past. 

Here in the Western Hemisphere we of 
the American Republics have carefully and 
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patiently built something at which we can 
look and say, “This is good.” 

We have only to go along the same path 
together, settling our differences in the 
spirit of mutual good faith and good will, 
to reach an even brighter era. 


Address by Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson at 
Diamond Jubilee Commencement Exer- 
cises, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr, DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, May 16, 1954, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, at Huntsville, Tex., one 
of the fine teachers colleges in the con- 
gressional district I have the honor to 
represent, had commencement exercises 
for its diamond jubilee graduates. The 
commencement address was made by 
Senator Lynpon B. Jounson, of Texas, 
the Senate Democratic leader. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert his address 
in the RECORD: : 

This is a solemn and a precious moment 
for all of you. 

There is no other event in life which has 
quite the same magic as commencement. 

It has been more years than I care to re- 
member since I reached this stage of my 
career. It was at your sister college of San 
Marcos, not very far from my home in the 
Central Hill country. 


A SENSE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


I can well recall that feeling of hope and 
expectation; a beginning regret for past as- 
sociations underlined with impatience to get 
out in the world and get going. 

But above all, there was that sense of 
achievement—of accomplishment. There 
was that exhilaration that goes with goals 
which have been won—and new goals that 
automatically follow the victory. 

I imagine that no person at this point can 
avoid a feeling of destiny. There may be 
some of us who try to conceal our pride. But 
they are few. 

There are just too many years of work 
and effort behind the person who partici- 
pates in a commencement exercise. The la- 
bor and the sacrifice that went into it are 
too great to be lightly dismissed with a few 
scoffing remarks, 

A HALLOWED SHRINE 


At Sam Houston State College, this sense 
of achievement and destiny must be doubled. 
This is more than merely the site of a first- 
rate educational institution which takes a 
back seat to none. 

It is also a hallowed shrine of Texas and 
American history. 

The grave of the immortal Sam Houston— 
the father of Texas independence—is nearby. 

A short distance away is the monument 
to Capt. James Gillespie, who fought at San 
Jacinto, s 

On your campus is Austin Hall—the orig- 
inal building of Austin College, erected in 
1851. 

No one can spend years in these surround- 
ings without feeling the spirit of our pioneer 
ancestors. No one can be in close—almost 
daily—contact with our shrines without feel- 
ing a sense of history. 
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A DOUBLE ROLE 


It is said that no nation can survive unless 
its people truly honor the great men of the 
Past. This college is a memorial to one of 
the greatest of our great men, 

As such, it plays a double role. It preserves 
the memory of those who shaped our destiny 
in the days that are gone. It prepares the 
Young men and women who will shape our 
destiny in the days that lle ahead. 

Actually, that is why you are here today. 

Tau are assembled to symbolize the years of 
Preparation which have gone into your grad- 
uation. Tomorrow, you will step out into the 
World of struggle where those years will make 
all the difference to you—and to your 
country. 

THE WORLD AHEAD 

I have never been entirely certain of the 
role of an outside speaker at a college-com- 
mencement exercise. 

Certainly, I cannot add to the knowledge 
you already have gleaned from the academic 
world, That is the job of your hard-working 
teachers and I know they have suceeded 
admirably. 

Certainly, IT cannot add to your sense of 
achieverrent and well-being. The praise and 
Plaudits you want—and deserve—come from 
your parents, your teachers and your friends 
who have so much faith in you. 

Perhaps, however, I can shed some light on 
the world into which you are stepping. 

It is not a quiet world nor a peaceful 
World. It is not even an orderly world such 
as that which our ancestors enjoyed at times 
in the past. 

TWO COMPELLING FACTS P 


Tt is a troubled world, a divided world. It 
is a world sorely in need of fresh, vigorous 
ideas such as only you and your fellow grad- 
uates [rom the Nation’s colleges can provide, 

There are problems to be solved; obstacles 
to overcome. There are barriers which must 
be broken down; and dark places which nrust 
be lighted. 

This is an age of two compelling and over- 
Tiding facts—the cold war with communism 
and the hydrogen bomb. Neither will vanish 
if we just close our eyes and pretend they 
have gone away. 

There are some who are frightened by 
these facts—who run in panic searching for 
& place to hide. There are others who re- 
spond in a spirit of brayado—who call for 
Tash countermeasures in the hope that some- 
thing wild and impossible will succeed. 

In these troubled times, I have taken great 
comfort from the attitude of our youth. I 
find those with whom I am in contact 
neither panicky nor hotheaded. 

I find all the buoyant confidence that has 
characterized youth since the beginning of 
time. I find little of the exaggerated cock- 
sureness that frequently mars that confi- 
dence. 

ADULT PROBLEMS 


Tt is well that this is so. We are living in 
times when manhood cannot be postponed 
into our later years. We have adult prob- 
lems to face—and they must be faced by 
every citizen in our land. 

A few decades ago, Americans thought that 
farm problems concerned only our farmers 
and their representatives in Washington. 
Today we know that they affect every per- 
son—regardless of his station in life. 

A few decades ago, Americans thought that 
foreign policy concerned only a few dipio- 
mats in the State Department. Today we 
know that it is the responsibility of every 
American. 

A few decades ago, Americans thought 
that national defense was the concern of a 
Tew generals—and maybe the President as 
Commander in Chief. Today it preys on the 
mind of every thinking person. 

The list could be extended indefinitely— 
labor, taxes, social security. Each represents 
a living reality—and not just a vague ab- 
Straction—to all Americans, 
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PRIVILEGES AND OBLIGATIONS 

You are going forth to become leaders in 
your communities. You will not step into 
leadership positions automatically, This 
is a world in which every man must prove 
himself. > 

But as the years go by, the knowledge and 
the wisdom to which you have been exposed 
will tip the scales heavily. You will find 
that the burdens will increase with each 
passing day. 

This is simply due to the fact that with 
every privilege goes an obligation, You have 
had the privilege of education. With it goes 
the obligation of service to your fellow man. 

IDEAS MORE THAN WEAPONS 

The greatest service that can be performed 
in the world today is the production of new 
ideas—new, fresh, vigorous, bold ideas. 

We need new, challenging ideas more than 
we need tanks, jet planes, or atomic bombs. 
With weapons, we can defend ourselves—we 
would be lost without them. But weapons 
alone will not solve the problem of preserv- 
ing our freedoms in a world where slavery is 
creeping on the face of the globe. 

I would like to throw out one point for 
your consideration. 

ON THE DEFENSIVE 

Almost since the end of World War II, we 
have been on the defensive in the cold war. 
We have gained some victories; suffered some 
reversals. But both the victories and the 
reversals have been defensive. 

We have been engaged in a gigantic hold- 
ing operation. 

Our possession of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons has prevented world war III. The 
Communists are unlikely to launch an attack 
upon the United States so long as we are 
capable of devastating retaliation. 

NIBBLES AND GULPS 

But they have adopted another tactic— 
slower than direct attack but possibly more 
effective in the long run. 

They have nibbled away gradually at the 
boundaries of freedom—a chunk here, a 
morsel there—and in the case of China, a 
whole big gulp. 

It is a clever strategy. It Is one that is 
difficult to counter. It is one that exhausts 
our strength and leaves their's intact. 

They do not have to use their own men; 
others do their fighting for them. 

They do not run the risk of launching 
world war III: the fighting is always on soll 
that belongs to others. 

Tt is a tactic from which the Russians can 
gain—at practically no risk whatsoever. The 
risks are all assumed by those who have been 
deluded into doing their fighting for them, 

THE RISKS ARE ONE-SIDED 

On our side, the picture is quite different. 

We have to do our own fighting—some- 
times we get help but always we bear the 
main burden. 

We have to run our own risks—our troops 
fight under our own direction. 

Obviously, we cannot keep this up forever. 
We could win a hundred battles—and be so 
exhausted from winning the battles that we 
could not win the war. 

PAST THE AGE OF WEAKNESS 

At first, we could do little else but react 
defensively, We had disbanded the armed 
might that was assembled in World War II. 
The military machine could not be put to- 
gether again in a matter of hours or days. 

We have now passed the age of weakness, 
We have stepped into a new stage where we 
are strong—not as strong as we would like to 
be but still strong. 

It is time that we seriously consider going 
on the offensive—on the cold-war offensive. 

This is not a step that can be taken lightly. 
We do not want to touch off world war IIL 
World war in the hydrogen age could mean 
the complete destruction of all civilization. 
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CALCULATED RISKS 

But we can cooly and calmly calculate the 
risks of creating counter tensions to those 
that have been created by the Communists, 

We must not deceive ourselves as to what 
is—and what is not—possible. We must 
not assume strengths where they do not 
exist—or weaknesses where they do not exist, 

The Communist empire is vast and forbid- 
ding. It stretches across the largest land 
mass on the face of the globe. It has en- 
slaved hundreds of millions of people who 
are helpless pawns in the Kremlin game. 

THE SOFT SPOT 


But like every other structure built on 
fear and hate, the Communist empire has 
its soft spots. The most vuinerable point 
consists of the people themselves. 

There are many men and women who 
have welcomed Communists into their coun- 
try because they were deceived by the false 
promises of Marxist paradise. There are 
few, however—very few—who have tasted 
the Communist whip and who do not burn 
with a desire to be rid of it. 

They are helpless now. The police state 
does not permit the slightest expression 
of unrest or dissatisfaction. It is fully ca- 
pable of executing whole populations if they 
cannot otherwise be kept in subjugation, 

BAVAGE FURY 

But there can be little doubt that these 
people would shake the Communist empire 
to its foundations if they had any oppor- 
tunity whatsoever. They have proved that 
in Eastern Germany; in Poland; in Czecho<- 
slovakia. r 

Their resistance was beaten down with 
savage fury, It was futile in the sense of 
immediate accomplishments. But it proved 
that the spirit of independence still lives 
and cannot be crushed completely. 

A MEANS OF EXPRESSION 


We must bend our thoughts and our ef- 
forts to a search for means by which this 
spirit can find expression. 

Perhaps we should organize to better ad- 
vantage the refugees from communism who 
swarm across the Iron Curtain at every point 
where it is not guarded by dogs and armed 
soldiers. 

Perhaps we should organize armies of free- 
dom among the very men who have most 
felt the loss of freedom. 

Perhaps we should throw greater weight 
behind those who are struggling to keep the 
spirit of independence alive in their own 
lands. 

No step should be accepted; no step should 
be rejected without a careful calculation 
of all the risks. 

NO FALSE HOPE 


Above all, no step should be taken that 
would fill people with false hope or incite 
them to futile action. We must deal real- 
istically and aboveboard. 

Our objective is greater freedom, 
greater oppression. 

EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


I have raised this issue today because prese 
ervation of freedom is everybody's business. 
We will all lose our liberties if we fail. We 
can saye them only if we all work together. 

And nothing, absolutely nothing, can be 
done unless the American people understand 
all the issues and are united. 

Issues can be understood only when they 
are discussed and thought through to the 
end. 

As American citizens, the burdens of these 
issues are upon your shoulders. The skill 
and the knowledge which you have acquired 
must be turned to them. Otherwise, the 
world for which you have been prepared 
may be living through days that are num- 
bered, 

I believe you are ready to accept your obli- 
gations. A generation that took Korea in 
its stride is certainly ready for the problems 


not 
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of the present and of the future, no matter 
how great. 

The stakes in your lifetime are and, will 
be enormous. They are the security of con- 
stitutional government and of the whole 
concept of liberty. 

This day is the symbol of your prepara- 
tion. Your parents and your teachers have 
worked and sacrificed for this moment. 

Go forth in the spirit of their teachings 
and America will be proud of you. 


Leo Pavelle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr: HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include 
herein a clipping from the New York 
Mirror of April 25, 1954; Camera High- 
lights, by John Reidy. 

This article indicates that a citation 
from the Hobby Hall of Fame was given 
to Leo Pavelle, one of the most prominent 
leaders in the photographic field, and one 
who has revolutionized the photofinish- 
ing business. 

The story of Leo Pavelle and his con- 
tributions to the industry reflects a com- 
bination of ingenuity, determination, 
and courage. It is a story that would 
be well worth reading and could be an 
inspiration to many young people who 
are interested in photography as a hob- 
by or as a business, 

The article follows: 

Camera HicHiicurs 
(By John Reidy) 

The Hobby Hall of Fame citations to be 
made during National Photography Week, 
April 25 to 30, will include, among proml- 
nent leaders in the photography field, Leo 
Pavelle, president of Pavelle Color, who 
turned a hobby into a §$2-million-a-year 
photofinishing business. 

Leo was born in 1907 in Dvinsk, in what is 
now Lithuania. He came to America in 
1920 with his father, attending high school 
and 2 years of college, when a lack of funds 
caused him to seek ways of earning money to 
finish his engineering course. 

He had one of the very first Leicas to reach 
this country from Germany, using it as a 
hobby. With the financial pinch, he decided 
to turn the hobby into money and began 
shooting home portraits. He then won a 
reputation by photographing Broadway shows 
during reheareals. The only hitch came 
when the photofinishers of the day did not 
know how to process 35-millimcter film, 
They gave it the fishy stare whenever Leo 
brought it in. 

The hobbyist turned professional, then 
studied all available literature on fine-grain 
miniature film processing as practiced in 
Germany and began dreaming of a finish- 
ing plant of his own. At this time he met 
his future wife, Carrie. Carrie’s 2 brothers 
ran a photo-finishing plant. Leo worked 
there summers while he was attending col- 
lege, successfully trying out his theorics of 
rtd to get good engagements from Leica 

In 1932 Carrle and Leo got married and 
went into the photo-finishing business on 
their own. Around this period the Zeiss 
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Co. introduced the Contax 35 millimeter 
camera to America and with it a commission 
to Pavelie to do a raft of display pictures to 
advertise the advantages of the new minia- 
ture for candid work. 

Leo spent a week at the Bronx Zoo shoot- 
ing hundreds of pictures, finally producing 
100 16 x 20 prints from the 35 millimeter 
negatives. Tremendous interest was created 
in miniatures which could produce such 
huge grain free pictures. 

In July 1934, the husband and wife firm 
moved into the building at Fifth Avenue and 
42d Street, where Zeiss had their United 
States headquarters. 

Leo's engineering background, attained in 
college, now began to make itself felt as he 
began to redesign and rebuild his enlargers 
in his own machine shop to improve and 
speed up their performance. 

After the outbreak of World War II the 
Pavelles were engulfed with Government or- 
ders for 15,000 to 20,000 8 x 10 prints per day. 
The problem became one of fast quantity and 
uniform quality. Leo locked himself in his 
machine shop and produced automatic de- 
vices to time exposures by means of photo- 
electric cells, linking these up to enlargers. 

The course of photographic events in- 
creased the pressure on the Pavelles. In 
March 1944, Ansco introduced Printon, a 
sensitized material on which positive-trans- 
parency color film could be printed. After 
a week of probing into all phases of the 
Printon process at the Ansco, Binghamton, 
N. T., plant, Leo was firmly convinced that 
his brightest future lay with color. 

The thought was easier said than done be- 
cause his new venture involved among other 
things, new machines and new capital. The 
machines were the greatest challenge Pavelle 
was ever faced with, but again he locked the 
door of his machine shop and came up with 
the answer which today is a huge $600,000 
plant on West 57th Strect, where about 275 
employees turn out more than 30,000 color 
prints a day. This all from a hobby with a 
Leica. 


Feeder Airlines Serving Small 
Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a very in- 
formative and thought-provoking letter 
I have received from my very good per- 
sonal friend, Mr. L. E. Leverone, of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Leverone is one of the leading 
businessmen of Illinois. In addition, he 
has an extensive background in aviation, 
For a number of terms he served as pres- 
ident of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation. He has also served as a mem- 
ber of the Air Council and as a member 
of the Air Coordinating Committee. 


The letter relates to policy with respect 
to commercial airlines, particularly with 
respect to the feeder lines serving the 
small communities. All of us are keenly 
interested in commercial airline develop- 
ments, and we are especially desirious of 
seeing that the needs of the smaller com- 
munities are met. 
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In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter and Mr, Leverone’s knowledge of the 
subject, I wish to call attention to his let- 
ter to me, which follows: 

NATIONWIDE Foon SERVICE, INC., 
Chicago, May 14, 1954. 
Hon. Leste C. ARENDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Les: The local service, or feeder alr- 
lines have come into existence since the end 
of World War II. They are, in fact, the new 
and small businesses that have been estab- 
ished in the scheduled air transport indus- 
try. The oldest of these carriers has been 
operating less than 9 years, while the young- 
est carrier has been operating only 344 years. 

The economic benefits of air transporta- 
tion to the smaller communities has long 
been recognized. So great was the nation- 
wide interest in this type of alr transporta- 
tion that the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
March 22, 1943, decided, upon its own motion, 
to investigate the propriety of extending air 
transportation to communities and localities 
throughout the continental United States, 
to which such transportation may not ap- 
pear warranted under usual economic con- 
siderations, and the coordination of such 
alr transportation with air transportation 
already authorized or which may be author- 
ized under usual considerations and exist- 
ing standards, 

At the close of extensive hearings, in which 
all segments of the air transport industry, 
as well as other transportation groups pre- 
senting evidence, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
announced its opinion in July 1944. 

In this opinion the Board recognized the 
many problems involved in certificating & 
new class of alr carricrs to serve the inter- 
mediate cities, but it also recognized its 
responsibility imposed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938: 

“Sec. (a) The encouragement and devel- 
opment of an air-transportation system 
properly adopted to the present and future 
needs of the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United States, of the postal service, 
and of the national defense; * * * and the 
encouragement and development of civil 
aeronautics.” 

Because of this congressional directive the 
Board decided to authorize local, or fecdcr, 
airline service on an experimental basis. 

In authorizing this new local service, the 
Board opened the field of scheduled air trans- 
port to new, small, independent companies 
rather than utilizing the existing trunk lines. 

Why was this done? 

In the Rocky Mountain case, one of the 
first cases, the Board said, “In view of the 
limited traffic potentialities of the points of 
the new system, an unusual effort will be re- 
quired to develop the maximum traffic. 
Greater effort and the exercise of managerial 
ingenuity may be expected from inde- 
pendent local operators whose continuation 
in the air-transportation business will be 
dependent upon the successful development 
of traffic on the routes and the operation of 
the service on an adequate and economical 
basis.” (6 C. A. B. 736-737.) 

The result of certifying new local, inde- 
pendent airlines has proven the wisdom of 
the Board's action. This new, small-business 
section of the industry has generated trafic 
far in excess of that attracted by the trunk 
lines. : 

The statement of the Air Coordinating 
Committee would throw this concept over- 
board and permit the large carriers to take 
over the local air lines. A complete reversal 
of original Board policy which has been 
amply demonstrated to be sound by (1) the 
remarkable development of local traffic in 
the hands of the local carriers (4,452 pas- 
sengers in 1945 to 1,998,128 passengers in 
1953); (2) the provision of greater schedule 
frequency, with its development of tramo; 
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and (3) the emphasis on service more suit- 
ee 

Proof ot the wisdom of the Board's original 
Policy is born out by a study made by Fron- 
tier Airlines for the year 1952. This study 
Showed that in the year 1952 Frontier Air- 
lines developed 297.8 passengers per 1,000 
Population from 25 cities served on its route 
System which were under 25,000 population 
each, while 30 cities under 25,000 population, 
each in the same general geographical area 
Served exclusively by trunklines, developed 
Only 132.4 passengers per 1,000 population. 

Another example will demonstrate this. 
Johnstown, Pa., was served in 1948 by one 
Carrier—a trunk. In that year approximately 
3.300 passengers were served. In 1949 Alle- 
Bheny Airlines, a local service line, was cer- 

cated and began serving Johnstown, and 
the trunk line was suspended. In 1949, 7,600 
Passengeres used Allegheny’s service from 
Johnstown, and in 1953 more than 20,000 
Passengers were served. 

Today we have 14 local service airlines 
Which have a route structure of approxi- 
mately 30,000 miles and serve more than 430 
Cities in 42 States. Over 43 million people 
oe in the cities served by the local air- 

es. 

The record of progress of the local airlines 
ls pointed up in the following tables: 


Local service airline traffic, 1945-53 


Total 
5 5 N 
(tons) miles) 
74. 51 27, 
ORs 688, 000 
107, 504 62, 039; 4, 482, 000 
361, 984 9, 040,000 


435, 905) 14, $28, 000 
TIA, 346,21, 480, 000 
RGA, 940) 884, 417/99, 709, 000 

26) 1, O81, 319135, 120,000 
976, 003) 927, oni, 149, mem 625, 000 


Local service airlines revenue growth, 1946-53 
EE Tisna Ysera hg e Sate Ale teats a ite 


Express 
Mall and Other 
freight 
$1, 558, G14 | $13, 008 1,707 
6,057,097 | 69,179 | 159, ust 
11, 282,46) | 147,159 | 195, 511 
14,054,008 | 252,159 | 271, 406 
16, 284,221 | 442,016 | 764, 718 
18,575,420 | Atu Bi | wiz, NOT 
21,151,074 | bt. Gat 805, 878 
24, 182, 057 | 003,003 | 764,700 


This type of growth was possible because 
ths local airlines are devoted completely to 
the small- and Intermediate-sized communi- 
ties and have geared their flight operations 
and rales programs to fit these communittes’ 
Tequirements. 

The principle of local service by local serv- 
ice carriers should be maintained, and local 
Carriers should, wherever possible, be given 
access to hoavier density traffic in order to 
Teduce Government cost. 

The air coordinating committee proposes 
that the airline industry has become of age 
and is no longer primarily dependent on 
Subsidy; also, that the local service portion 
Of the industry (whose average age ls about 
8 years) has generally failed to live up to 
original expectations and should be elimi- 
nated through a process of absorption by 
the larger lines and/or elimination to elimi- 
nate the subsidy payments. 

The stags of development of the local alr- 
lines as of 1953 was comparable to the sit- 
uation in which American Airlines, United, 
TWA, and Eastern found themselves in 1939, 
14 years earlier. In 1953 the 14 local nir- 
lines carried a total of 1,093,128 passengers 
826,881,000 revenue passcnger-miles. The 
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total mall pay of the local-service airlines 
as $24,182,057 and the total commercial rey- 
enues were $24,318,531, resulting in a ratio 
of mail pay to commercial revenue of 99 
percent. On the other hand, in 1939 the 
Big Four hauled a total of 1,025,281 pas- 
sengers 450,701,087 revenue passenger-miles. 
Their total mail revenue was $25,381,935, 
their ratio of mail pay to commercial reve- 
nue being 44.5 percent. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the local carriers operating over 
lean traffic routes with artificial restrictions 
on service, which prevents them from tak- 
ing full advantage of all possible revenue, 
can have reached a position where continued 
subsidy support is unwarranted. In 1939 
the Big Four had the cream of the traffic 
routes and were in a stage of development 
roughly comparable to 1953 for the local- 
service airlines. Yet, it was not until the 
last 3 years that these carriers reached a 
stage of development where they could exist 
without subsidy. 

The local airlines are only in their sixth 
year of operation as opposed to over 20 years 
of operation for the trunklines, and their 
progress should be compared, not to the 
trunklines of today, but to trunklines of 
14 years ago. When so compared, it cannot 
be said that the local airlines have in gen- 
eral failed to live up to original expecta- 
tions. The success to date of the local sery- 
ice airlines cannot be Judged upon the prog- 
ress made toward economic self-sufficiency 
alone. They have brought adequate air 
transportation service for the first time to 
several hundred communities, tailored, with 
respect to number and timing of schedules, 
to the needs of such communities rather 
than to the needs of the distant terminal 
points. The speedier travel and airmail and 
alrtreight services have made their indel- 
ible imprint upon the lives and business 
customs of the communities, as is attested 
by the enthusiastic support given by the 
small communities to the local airlines in 
their bids for route renewals. Although 
the local service airlines may not reach 
self-sufficiency within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, this does not alter the fact that the 
local lines meet a distinct and pressing pub- 
lic need which cannot and will not other- 
wise be feasibly met. 

It costs more to serve the smaller com- 
munities per unit of revenue produced be- 
ceuse the pay loads are smaller than at the 
heavily populated centers. This is true 
whether the service is dependent upon Gov- 
ernment support or private capital. This 
additional cost factor should not permit 
Congress, or least of all an administrative 
agency, to withhold service from these areas. 
More than 51 percent of the Nation's pop- 
ulation lives on farms or in communities 
under 10,000 population. Approximately 75 
percent of the United States Senators rep- 
resent these areas as well as about GO per- 
cent of the Representatives. These gentle- 
men know what this vast segment of the 
population requires, and demand that these 
requirements be dealt with in an intelli- 
gent manner. Local service air transpor- 
tation is one of the needs of this segment 
of our population. 

Air transportation is not a luxury to be 
used by the few, but a universal economic 
neceseity. The universal acceptance of air 
transportation makes it a neccesary part of 
our overall national transportation scheme. 
The local service airlines are a large and 
vital part of the transportation scheme. 
They are designed to do the kind of a job 
necessary to obtain the full traffic poten- 
tial of the areas scrved and to offer the 
kind and type of service most needed by 
thelr patrons. Rather than gradually elim- 
inate this segment of our air-transnortation 
pattern, the local-service airlines should be 
preserved and strengthened. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. LEVERONE. 
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Communists on Warpath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received the first mail that has ever 
been addressed to me by the Communist 
Party of the United States of America. 
The letter was a form letter calling for 
a united people and there was enclosed 
a booklet entitled “The American Way 
to Jobs, Peace, Democracy,” It appears 
that the Communist Party is actively 
working to expand its sphere of influ- 
ence, but we are constantly hearing that 
there is no danger to our country from 
these Communists who are within the 
United States. It is time we all awoke to 
the danger around us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article by George 
Sokolsky entitled “Communists on War- 
path,” which deals with this pamphlet 
being circulated by the Communist 
Party, United States of America: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] 
COMMUNISTS ON WARPATH 


(By George Sokolsky) 

The Communist Party of the United States 
has issued a new program which is entitled 
“The American Way.” They are circulating 
this as a “draft program” inviting discussion 
and criticism. If read without background, 
this document does not quite make sense, 
but related to the history of the party and 
the general attitude of the Kremlin, it ts 
indicative of continued vitality and a new 
aggressive attitude. 

The first point in the draft program calls 
for a renewal of united-front activities. The 
most successful united front in the history 
of the Communist Party was the League 
Against War and Fascism (the League for 
Peace and Democracy), which, at one time, 
reached a membership of 4 million. It was 
the greatest achievement of the leadership 
of Earl Browder. Many who joined it did 
not know that it was a Communist-front 
organization. 

Under the battering of congressional com- 
mittees, many united-front organizations 
were destroyed. This was supplemented by 
the Attorney General's list, which became 
a determining factor in pinpointing these 
organizations, 

Now the draft program calls for a renewal 
of united-front activities. It says: 

“At a time of great national fear and 
anxiety, the Communist Party submits this 
program as an appeal to reason, an appeal 
to the common sense of our fellow Ameri- 
cans. The crisis of our Nation cannot be 
resolved by any one group alone. Thercfore, 
we offer this program for the consideration 
of the working class and all Americans who 
are concerned with the welfare of our 
country. 

“We are convinced that only the widest 
unity of the American people can avert the 
disaster of economic ruin, fascism, and war,” 

In a word, the Communist Party, in peril 
of being ostracized if not outlawed, is seck- 
ing to develop a united front, headed by 
innocents and dupes, staffed by fellow trav- 
lers, and controlled by Communists. 

The sccond point is that the Eisenhower 
administration is not representative of the 
American people. The draft program says: 
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“There is an ever greater subordination of 
Government to big business. The Elsen- 
nower administration is an administration 
of, by, and for big business. Corporate 
wealth—General Motors, United States Steel, 
Standard Ou, and Du Pont—America’s big- 
gest, richest, and greediest trusts, run the 
United States Government Just as surely as 
they run their own corporations, and for 
the same end of ever more exorbitant profits.” 

The third point is the constant emphasis 
on the danger of war, which goes back to the 
pre-1939 program of the Communist Party 
and was departed from only after the Stalin- 
Hitler alliance was broken: 

“Powerful social forces are at work in the 
world that will not accept Wall Street dicta- 
tion or domination. One-third of mankind 
is emancipated from imperialist oppression 
and capitalist exploitation and has taken the 
path of socialism. The rise of the Soviet 
Union, its tremendous industrial and cul- 
tural advance, the victory of the Chinese peo- 
ple and the peoples of Eastern Europe, prove 
that socialism is here to stay and is inde- 
structible.” 

Therefore, as socialism is inevitable, why 
resist? This is an old argument, used very 
effectively by the Communists in the 1930's, 
When the slogan was “The Yanks are not 
coming,” it was the same emphasis on the 
inevitability of the success of socialism and 
the ultimate failure of the United States. 

The fourth point is the menace of Mc- 
Carthyism, which Is identified with fascism, 
anti-Semitism, and anti-Negroism. It says: 

“McCarthyism Is on a rampage. It is try- 
ing to browbeat into submission every in- 
dependent point of view, every thinking per- 
son, It burns books and destroys art and 
culture. It aims to smash the labor move- 
ment, to further enslave the Negro people, 
to stir up racism and anti-Semitism, to gag 
the young generation, and to wipe out all 
vestiges of liberty .“ 

This same argument was used against 
Charles Lindbergh, Herbert Hoover, Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, and nearly every Ameri- 
can who opposed the Communist Party and 
the Stalin-Hitler pact. Despite the fact that 
no such fascistic movement has developed 
in this country, it nevertheless arouses the 
fears of large numbers of persons who are 
more frightened by fascism than by com- 
munism. There are many such persons in 
the United States who can never forget the 
existence of Hitler and the consequences 
that arose therefrom. 

This Communist program will add a new 
divisive factor in American life. 


To Combat Subversion by Law and 
Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WORL, Boston, Mass., on 
Sunday, May 16, 1954: 

Passions are running high in the United 
States concerning the dangers of subversion 
and how to combat it. 

There is some disagreement as to methods. 

Basically, however, the American people 
are united in thelr dread of communism and 
in thelr insistence on more positive methods 
to root out espionage and treason. 

The pattern of Red conquest shows, if any 
further proof be nceded at this late stage in 
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the game, that a few Communists in sensi- 
tive positions can do great harm to any 
nation. 

In cleaning our house of Communists, we 
must avoid totalitarian es, for then 
we would become but little different from 
the Communists themselves. 

Under the system of government that we 
enjoy, intended to protect our rights and 
liberties as well as protecting us from those 
who would undermine the Constitution of 
the United States, we must operate accord- 
ing to laws and the proper enforcement 
thereof. 

The slimy techniques of subversion are 
new to the United States. We never had 
to contend with such a secret and insidious 
threat before. 

Without experience in such matters we 
have had to strengthen our internal security 
program on a trial-by-error basis. Through 
the medium of congressional investigating 
committees operating with a free hand we 
have learned of the wide ramifications of the 
Soviet espionage network, It is shocking to 
find that even a few Americans could be 
agents or dupes of the Communist con- 
epliracy. 

Through the years congressional investi- 
gating committees have done good work, even 
if they do make mistakes at times, 

But we cannot stop here, 

The true purpose of such committees 18 
exploratory. By revealing information and 
discovering conditions that might not other- 
wise come to our attention, they are laying 
the groundwork for legislation that will 
effectively deal with the problem of Com- 
munist activities within the United States. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of the United States House of Represent- 
atives has been working to ferret out the 
Communist underground for many years 
85815 Democratic and Republican leader- 
ship. a 

The report of its findings and recommen- 
dations covering the year 1952, when the 
committee was operating under a Demo- 
cratic chairman and a Democratic majority, 
is a guide to the steps that must be taken 
to remove. the danger of subversion. 

The need for corrective legislation is some- 
times forgotten in the highly charged emo- 
tional atmosphere of the present. 

As the committee states: "It is regrettable, 
however, that In numerous instances, rec- 
ommendations that the committee has made 
which would serve as a security safeguard 
against subversive activities in the United 
States, have not yet been enacted into law.” 

What are some of those recommendations 
made by this vital committee under a Demo- 
cratic administration? 

Let me mention just a few. 

We must have a single, comprehensive 
espionage statute applicable to both peace- 
time and wartime. This should incorpo- 
rate the present provisions of wartime espion- 
age statutes, carrying a capital-punichment 
sentence. The statute of limitations would 
not then apply in espionage, any more than 
it applies to other crimes carrying a capital 
punishment, The provisions of legislation 
dealing with the unauthorized taking of 
cinssified Government papers and documents 
should be broadened to include the trans- 
portation of such papers and documents in 
interstate or foreign commerce, 

The committee is also aware that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, ts seri- 
ously being hampered in the prosecution of 
persons engaged in esplonoge, because of the 
present limitations on evidence that mey be 
presented in the courts. The committee 
realizes that the restrictions against the 
admissibility of evidence secured from wire- 
tapping has been imposed to protect the 
rights of the individual. The committee, 
while desiring to maintain all of the rights 
of the individual, feels that the rights of the 
individual can be preserved only if the na- 
tional security remains, It ls the commit- 
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tee’s opinion that, if Soviet espionage con- 
tinues unchecked, the rights of American 
citizens are being placed in gravyer danger 
than would be the case with legalized wire- 
tapping. It is suggested, therefore, that 
Congress consider legislation to permit as 
evidence the results of wiretapping in mat- 
ters affecting the national security, as well 
as in such cases as kidnaping and extortion. 
In order that a proper control might be exer- 
cised, it is felt that, as in the matter of 
arrests, searches, and seizures, the judicial 
branch of the Government should be em- 
powered to authorize the use of such 
techniques. 

The House of Representatives a short time 
ago passed a bill of this nature. Further 
action on it is up to the Senate. 

The committee also feels that, since it is 
essential to any investigation, whether it 
be congressional, executive, or judicial, to 
have the testimony of competent and in- 
formed witnesses, legislation should be en- 
acted to effect a greater latitude in grant- 
ing immunity from prosecution to these 
witnesses. 

The committee has frequently experienced 
instances where witnesses, while having in- 
formation of undoubted value to the work 
of the committee, have refused to answer 
questions on the basis that to do so might 
tend to incriminate them. If such legis- 
lation as suggested by the committee were 
enacter, it would, while maintaining the 
rights of the individual, permit the proper 
investigative. bodies to gather a true and 
comprehensive picture of the information 
they seek. 

The committee's investigations have also 
disclosed that Soviet espionage has been 
assisted by the fact that Soviet nationals 
haye been given unlimited freedom to travel 
throughout the United States and to and 
from Canada an Mexico. The committee's 
reports dealing with Soviet espionage show 
that Soviet officials have abused this free- 
dom to actively engage in esplonage opera- 
tions. This situation exists, even. though 
United States diplomats in Russia and her 
satellites are virtually under house arrest 
and under constant surveillance by the 
Russian secret police. 

For these reasons, there should be recip- 
rocal restrictions enforced by this country 
with the Soviet and satellite countries. 

Since our espionage and internal-security 
leglslatlon is now gaged upon times of war 
and peace, these distinctions should be re- 
moved in order that war measures may be 
enforced during this and similar critical 
times. 

The committee during its hearings has had 
the unfortunate experience of haying had 
before it witnesses, who, while holding com- 
missions in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, have refused to aflirm or deny allie- 
gations of membership in the Communist 
Party, or Communist- front organizations. 
The committee is aware that a commission 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
is a privilege accorded to citizens of the 
United States of unquestioned loyalty, and 
not an inherent right provided for in the 
Constitution. This being the case, the com- 
mittee recommends that, in any instance 
where a person holding a commission in 
the Armed Forces chooses to refuse to answer 
questions concerning his present or past 
membership in the Communist Party, such 
commission shall be immediately revoked. 

The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 
to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations have 
a legal status in the United States, it will be 
dificult for any agency of the Government 
to deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the opera- 
tions of saboteurs and the window dressing 
for espionage. The committee believes that 
legistntion can be worked out to outlaw such 
organizations, and that this will in no ecnse 
constitute n violation of the Bill of Rights 
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SInce such legislation would only affect or- 
Sanizations controlled or directed by foreign 
Countries. 

The attention of the committee was called 
to alleged subversive conditions in the top- 
Secret Army Signal Corps Intelligence 
Agency. This came about through a re- 
Markable petition to Congress signed by 10 
Agency employees, both military and 
Civilian. 


After investigation the committee was as- 
Sured that tight security precautions were 
Put into effect. 

That incident emphasized the value of a 
Standing congressionm committee to which 
Government employees may appeal when 
they feel, for one reason or another, that con- 
ditions exist which need correction. The un- 
Usual petition to Congress undoubtedly 
Alerted the military to strengthen security in 
the Agency and to remedy conditions which 
Were not in the best interests of national 
defense. 

One of the most important recommenda- 
tions, in a matter which has been sadly lack- 
ing in the past few years, was made by the 
Committee on March 15, 1950, calling for the 
fullest cooperation between the legislative 
and executive arms of the Government in 
the matter of dealing with subversive activ- 
Ries. It is a tragedy that during the past 
few years this cooperation has been for the 
most part one-sided, in that it was only con- 
Bressional committees which were furnish- 
ing information to agencies of the executive 

ranch. Effective action against the well- 
Coordinated, interlocking Communist net- 
Work requires the utmost teamwork among 
the branches of the Government. Petty 
Tivalry or separatism can only work to the 
advantage of the Communists. 

Our security laws need tightening. 

So does enforcement thereof. 5 

We cannot afford to play politics with 
Internal security. 

Too much is at stake, involving the future 
ot ourselves and the Nation, already under 
“Visible and invisible attack by Communist 
forces seeking nothing less than enslave- 
Ment of the whole world. 


House Concurrent Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I include the following letter 
Which I have received from the Allen- 
town, Pa., branch of the Organization 
for the Defense of Four Freedoms for 

aine: ‘ 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE 
Or Four FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 
BRANCH 20, ODFFU, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Pensylyania Congressman Kari KING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable CONGRESSMAN KING: It is our 
Understanding that House Concurrent Res- 
lution 58, advocting the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Soviet Re- 
Publics of Ukraine and Byelorussia and the 
United States, is soon to be brought before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee for 

al consideration. 

This resolution won the unanimous ap- 
Proval of the subcommittee assigned to study 
the proposal under the chairmanship of the 

Onorable Mrs. Frances P. BOLTON. 

There are many benefits to be derived by 
America from such an exchange of diplo- 
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mats. Assuming that the Soviet Union 
would accept the offer, we would have an 
access, formerly denied us, to the capitals of 
the two most important and largest non- 
Russian republics in the Soviet Union. (The 
most astute observers and students of the 
Soviet Union have all concurred on the con- 
stantly growing importance of Ukraine in 
Soviet affairs. 

Such a move would also provide new hope 
and faith for the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian people that their miserable plight under 
the Soviets and their aspirations toward in- 
dependence from Moscow are fully appre- 
clated by the United States to which they 
look for aid in their struggle. 

A Soviet refusal of this diplomatic pro- 
posal would expose once again not only the 
well-known fact that the Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians in the Soviet Union are not 
free to govern themselves as they choose, but 
would also undermine Moscow's fraudulent 
claims of a desire for friendly, peaceful re- 
lations with the West. 

We urge you to report the resolution out 
favorably for it is of vital importance to 
American security and victory in America's 
dealings with the Communist threat. We 
will appreciate your inserting this statement 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a matter 
of public record. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAROSLAW KARPIAK, 
Secretary. 
DMYTRO CHORWAT, 
President. 


Federal Agency for Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply interested in and keenly desirous 
of advancing the welfare of our millions 
of handicapped citizens and, therefore, 
am pleased that our House Committee on 
Education and Labor, under the able 
leadership of our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable Sam- 
VEL K. MCCONNELL, JR., is now consider- 
ing the various bills on handicapped 
pending before that committee, with a 
view to bringing to the floor, soon, an 
overall bill that will meet many of the 
present-day needs in this field. 

Development of a sound program for 
handicapped is imperative, and such 
should not be a matter done by partisan 
politics, because, whatever program is 
presented must meet, insofar as may be 
possible, the needs of all citizens, regard- 
less of party affiliations. 

When we reflect that records show that 
for every dollar spent to rehabilitate and 
put into suitable employment, our vari- 
ously handicapped people, $10 has been 
returned in productive effort, and these 
people, thus, have been enabled to lift 
their heads and take pride in a citizen- 
ship that not only permits and makes 
possible their earning a living, but, also, 
confers the priceless privilege of all good 
Americans, to do their part in supporting 
our Government, by paying a fair share 
of taxation. 

I introduced H. R. 8042, to establish a 
Federal agency for handicapped, and be- 
lieve that this bill would furnish a sound 
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base of operations for the whole program, 
providing, as it does, for necessary co- 
ordination of the present widely dis- 
persed activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the handicapped field which now 
embrace some 35 agencies. 

It is obvious that, for reasons of good 
public policy, we must make a beginning 
on coordinating the work of all such 
agencies in Federal service, so we may 
know what is being done; who is doing 
it; to whom it is being done; the costs, 
and the results. That is simply carrying 
out business principles which we must 
use, whether in Government, or private 
industry. 

The bill, H. R. 8042, provides a most 
comprehensive program, including nec- 
essary medical, educational, counseling 
and guidance, and selective placement 
services to handicapped. Its adoption, 
Iam sure, would put us on the right road 
to providing not only essential services, 
but, also, through establishment of a 
Federal revolving loan fund, provide 
means for States which have exhausted 
their appropriations for vocational re- 
habilitation between sessions of their leg- 
islatures, to borrow from this fund, and 
thus continue, without interruption, vital 
services to handicapped. 

I am well aware that one of the great 
weaknesses in this field is the lack of 
trained specialists to handle the various 
phases of rehabilitation work, and I am 
certain that the proposed cooperative 
enterprises for handicapped, contained 
in H. R. 8042, would go a long way toward 
meeting this need. 

There are many other phases of H. R. 
8042 which are important and desirable, 
anti I sincerely hope the Committee on 
Education and Labor will report it out, 
favorably, at an early date. 


I Am An American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on May 8 I 
attended the annual observance of I Am 
An American Day, sponsored by the 
Unico Club, of Hazleton, Pa. August H. 
(Gus) Genetti, a prominent business- 
man, was chosen as the outstanding nat- 
uralized citizen of the Hazleton area for 
1954. 

One of the principal speakers for the 
occasion was Rocco C. Sicialiano, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor in the Eisenhower 
administration, who delivered the main 
address. 

John B. Colombo, of Hazleton, was 
toastmaster for the evening, and dur- 
ing his remarks he read to the assem- 
blage a letter he had received from his 
son, Louis R. Colombo, now a member 
of the staff of Senator Jenner. I have 
met this young man on several occa- 
sions, talked with him, and found him 
to be a man who loves his country and 
continually strives by word and deed to 
preserve all that is good in America. I 
am proud to place in the Recor the let- 
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ter he sent to his father. It is not only 
a tribute to the Colombo family but is a 
distinct pattern by which all true Amer- 
icans can be guided. The letter, which 
follows, volubly sets forth the deep feel- 
ings of all those who love their country: 
APRIL 24, 1954. 

Dear Dan: Your selection as toastmaster 
for the Unico I Am An American banquet 
is indeed a great honor and one that re- 
fiects great credit upon you as a Citizen of 
your community and upon all your family 
members. 

As your son and as one who greatly ap- 
preciates being an American, may I present 
a few personal comments with respect to the 
main theme “I Am An American.” 

First, I believe the title is entirely too 
restricted. Because of its magnitude, should 
not the theme be made stronger, more force- 
ful, and more widely applicable if entitled 
“Thank God I Am An American”? 

For example, look around you. I'd venture 
to state that, just as you and I, between 50 
to 75 percent of the people sitting before you 
are either first or second generation Ameri- 
can. I wonder how many of us have ever at- 
tempted to construct a picture of what our 
lives would have been like had not our par- 
ents and grandparents had the courage to 
leave home, friends, and native lands and 
cross an ocean to begin life anew? And 
for what reason? Deep in their hearts did 
they not feel that here in these wonderful 
United States of America was a better land 
to raise their children? That here, if not 
they, then their children, would have the 
God-given opportunity they would not have 
had in their native lands. Yes, Dad, I won- 
der how many of us have ever said, If not in 
public then to ourselves, Thank God I Am 
An American.” 

As a closing though, I would like to quote 
from an address made by Cardinal Spellman 
in Brussels. In this address he made the 
following statement: "There are many indi- 
viduals who have seriously compromised 
themselves by a flat refusal to state whether 
they are now or have been Communists. It 
is impossible for me to understand why any 
American should refuse to declare himself 
free of Communist affiliation, unless he had 
something to hide. In that event he de- 
serves to be held in suspicion because he 
constitutes a threat to our country’s free- 
dom, which has been won at too great a cost 
to be lightly lost.” 

Dad, I hope and pray that if ever the time 
should arise when any man, woman, or child 
living in our fair city should have to answer 
the question “Are you or have you ever been 
a member of the Communist Party?” they 
will not haye to hide behind the fifth amend- 
ment, but rather, will look their inquisitor 
in the eye, even if their inquisitor be the 
devil himself, and state in unequivocal terms, 
“No, I am an American.” 

Sincerely, 
Your Sox. 


Protect America by Safeguarding 
American Industry 


— — 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
current observance of World Trade Week 
has drawn to Washington an assortment 
of vociferous internationalists bent upon 
destroying America’s protective barriers 
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without regard to the welfare and secu- 
rity of the people of this Nation. Among 
this group are honest individuals who 
without question are sincere in their be- 
lief that the philosophy of free trade will 
eventually rebound to the best interests 
of the United States; unfortunately, 
however, the movement is spearheaded 
by greedy industrialists and investors 
whose sole purpose is self-aggrandize- 
ment, and by paid foreign agents who 
care for naught but the pieces of silver 
which are their own personal reward. 

These groups has come to the Nation's 
Capital to promote the removal of the 
remaining constitutional and legislative 
trade safeguards. They are here to 
lobby for their own turnpike to greater 
wealth—and a road to ruin for thou- 
sands upon thousands of workingmen in 
every section of the country. 

Typical of the international traders, 
one of the kickoff speakers at this week's 
convention has long ago admitted his 
affiliation as paid mouthpiece of the Ven- 
ezuelan chambers of commerce. He 
conveniently asserts that United States 
fuel markets should be kept wide open 
for all the residual oil that comes from 
Venezuela’s rich wells. As he spoke to 
the convention on Monday, thousands of 
American coal miners and railroad 
workers were actually foraging for food 
to sustain their families. These men are 
unemployed because the fuel which they 
produce is being undersold by the inter- 
national profiteers who ship that oil from 
South America to coal's rightful markets 
in this country. 

But the position of coal miners and 
railroad workers is not unique in the 
state of economic confusion that our ab- 
surd trade practices have created. Ex- 
cessive imports have brought unemploy- 
ment and destitution to workers in our 
glass industries, in our domestic oil in- 
dustry, in textile, machine tools, wood 
and lumber, fish, bicycles, pottery, toys, 
confections, lace, watch, and in scores of 
other industries, 

Today I speak for the men, women, 
and children who depend upon those in- 
dustries for a livelihood. It is in their 
behalf that I have introduced H. R. 9178, 
which was conceived to return to Con- 
gress the powers originally assigned by 
the Constitution for the regulation of 
foreign commerce. The objective of my 
bill is to establish imports on a fair 
competitive basis by avoiding injury to 
domestic producers without impairing 
legitimate competition from friendly 
peoples in other lands. 

Instead of using the tariff as an instru- 
ment of diplomacy or as a means of bar- 
gaining for concessions from other coun- 
tries, H. R. 9178 would merely designate 
the security of our Nation and the wel- 
fare of our people as the primary stand- 
ard under which foreign trade is to be 
regulated. In effect my bill is to assure 
the largest volume of imports that may 
be absorbed in this country without caus- 
ing injury by imported goods. 

I am happy to find that a number of 
my colleagues are introducing similar 
measures, but I would like to call your 
attention to one provision which I have 
included that has not necessarily been 
specified in all of the related legislative 
proposals, My bill provides for a 5-per< 
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cent quota on residual fuel ofl based on 
domestic demand in the corresponding 
quarter of the previous calendar year; 
it is the same provision which may be 
found in H. R. 2870, as filed by me in 
February 1953, and which later appeared 
in bills sponsored by numerous other 
Members of the House and Senate. 
Only by enactment of such a provision 
can this Congress remedy the distressed 
conditions that residual oil imports have 
created in our great coal- producing 
areas, and I ask the studied cooperation 
of my colleagues in bringing about this 
necessary relief to the men whose jobs 
are left in the wake of the tankers that 
have been assigned the mission of en- 
riching selfish importers and their alien 
associates, 

Mr. Speaker, let us also be realistic 
about the security of this Nation. AS 
long as there is a possibility that another 
world conflagration may be set off by the 
tyrants in the Kremlin, we cannot in 
conscience gamble with our future by 
permitting our own vital industries to be 
dismantled in favor of increasing reli- 
ance on foreign producers. The very 
fact that Russia, in less than a decade, 
has risen from the shambles of a near- 
fatal battering to a status where she noW 
presents a challenge to us is proof enough 
that our policies have not been sound. 
We shall remain generous with our 
friends wherever they may be, but under 
no condition should we permit further 
weakening of our industrial strength by 
those who persist in the promotion of 
nebulous theories in the direction of a 
never-never land—whether this support 
comes from world dreamers on cloud 18 
or from those who scek added opulence 
through ocean routes. 

H. R. 9178 is our protect America bill. 
It must be adopted for the safeguarding 
of this Nation's economy and security. 


Resolution Adopted by the Frederick 
(Md.) Chamber of Commerce Covering 
the Agricultural Program ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Frederick Chamber o 
Commerce, Frederick, Md., covering th® 
agricultural program. The Frederick 
Chamber of Commerce has sent me this 
resolution and urges me to assert 
influence in getting the needed and 
desired legislative proposal before the 
Congress to carry out the intent of the 
resolution. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the farmers of the country are 
caught in a situation of increasing produc 
tion costs and lower prices for their products: 
and 

Whereas a new farm program is being con- 
sidered by the Federal Government; 

Therefore we urge early action by Congress 
on this important matter, 
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We believe that an adequate farm program 
should contain the following features: 

1. In general we feel that commodity prices 
should stand on their own feet with a min- 
imum of Government price support and 
controls. 

2. That price supports should be variable 
and adjusted in accordance with supply and 
needs. 

3. We emphasize the obvious need for con- 
tinuing and increased funds for research as a 
means of finding additional uses and markets 
for farm products. 

4. Any change from present price supports 
should be gradual tomake changes less dras- 
tic on individual farmers and less disturbing 
to the overall economy of the country. 

5. In any program dealing with the surplus 
production of dairy products, any market 
which has not contributed to the surplus 
will be exempt from any program reducing 
production, until such time as the particular 
market contributes to the surplus, 

6. When production controls are In effect 
the use of diverted acres should be controlled 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

7. We favor the modernized parity formula 
in figuring price supports for farm com- 
modities. 

We urge you as a Member of Congress to 
take appropriate steps to obtain early and 
appropriate action embracing the principles 
herein set forth. 

Menuet H. RAMSBURG, 

Chairman, Agriculture Committee. 
RAYMOND C. BREHAUT, 

Chairman, National Afairs Committee. 


Fifth Amendment Public-Opinien Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 5 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
had brought to my attention results of 
public opinion poll No. 4 conducted by 
Analysis—Information—Direction, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., dealing with the 
fifth amendment. 


The questionnaires were sent to per- 
Sons representing a cross section of the 
People residing in El Paso County, Colo. 
I do feel that this is a truly representa- 
tive American county, and that the re- 
sults show clearly and vividly what the 
loyal American is thinking with respect 
to the fifth amendment. 


Following is a résumé of the results 
tabulated to May 10: 

Of the total ballots mailed, approximately 
54 percent, or over 1,000 ballots, have been 
Teturned and tabulated through May 9. 
This percentage figure compares with only 
49 percent at a comparable date for the presi- 
dential poll of 1952. Our records show that 
dur margin of error in the 1952 poll as com- 
Pared with the actual results, was less than 
two-tenths of 1 percent. 

From all indications to date, it would seem 
that interest in the present poll even exceeds 
the presidential poll, though the results are 
20 lopsided that they provide little reason 
tor controversy. They are as follows: 

1. Do those citizens of the United States 
Of America who invoke the fifth amendment 
agalnst possible self-incrimination when 
Questioned about alleged Communist or pro- 
Communist activities, create a serious doubt 
in your mind as to their loyalty? Yes, 94.4 


Percent; no, 3.4 percent; undecided, 2.2 per- 
cent, 
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2. Do you believe that those who invoke 
the fifth amendment against possible self- 
incrimination when questioned about al- 
leged Communist or pro-Communist activi- 
ties should be employed by our Government? 
Yes, 3.4 percent; no, 94.3 percent; undecided, 
2.3 percent. 

3. Do you believe that those who invoke 
the fifth amendment against possible self- 
incrimination when questioned about al- 

Communist or pro-Communist activi- 
ties should be employed by the United Na- 
tions? Yes, 3.8 percent; no, 92.1 percent; 
undecided, 4.1 percent. 

Perhaps the most interesting and signifi- 
cant feature of this poll are the unusual 
comments which accompany the flood of 
nearly 100 ballots being returned—and many 
delivered personally—to our office daily. 
Nearly 10 percent of all ballots received are 
accompanied by some remark and many of 
them are signed personally by people who 
want to be identified with their stand on this 
matter. 

Most common of all ls this typical state- 
ment on a ballot. “Every Communist, or 
anyone who was ever connected with their 
movement, should be banished from the 
United States.” 

Another remark, “Any loyal American 
should be grateful for the opportunity to 
clear his name of suspicion through our own 
constitutional court procedure.” This man 
voted “yes” on question No. 1 and “no” on 
questions No, 2 and No. 3. 

Another remarked, “I know this does not 
require a signature, but I want to let you 
know just how strongly I feel about this 
matter.” This man also voted yes“ on ques- 
tion No. 1 and no“ on questions No. 2 and 
No. 3. 

Another stated, “I think that fifth amend- 
ment should be revoked.” 

Another who voted “yes” on question No. 1 
qualified his remark by stating, “However, I 
question my right to do so, after all, they are 
within the law.” This man stated he be- 
lieved his answer would be yes“ on question 
No. 2, “providing the charge cannot be 
proved.“ This man further stated as follows: 
“Personally, I think we might get along with- 
out the fifth amendment, not only for those 
accused of communism but for other rea- 
sons also.” 

Another suggests that, “We would all be 
better off if we could find some way to keep 
Eleanor Roosevelt from traveling outside the 
United States.” 

Another remarked that, “The United States 
has no business in the United Nations as it 
is strictly a Communist setup.” 

Another states that, “There are plenty of 
unquestionable people to run this Govern- 
ment, and it should not be necessary to em- 
ploy people of questionable loyalty.” 

Another who marked his ballot “yes” on 
question No. 3 states, “All the Communists 
in the United States should be employed by 
the United Natlons—then we should prompt- 
ly kick the United Nations out of the United 
States.” 

Some interesting letters were also received 
which are too lengthy to quote at this time. 
They will be released later with the final re- 
port. 


Dedication of American Legion Home, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
April 25, I attended the dedication pro- 
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gram of the new American Legion Home, 
Post 609, Hanover Township, in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. The post commander is Stan- 
ley Czajkowski., The dedication pro- 
gram follows: 
DEDICATION CEREMONIES 

1. Presentation of an American flag which 
flew over the United States Capitol, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Enwarp BONIN, Member of 
Congress. 

2. Raising of flag—to the colors. National 
anthem played by Hanover High School Band. 

3. Cutting of ribbon and opening of doors 
by township officials. 

DEDICATION PROGRAM 

1. Invocation: Joseph Kasacavage, post 
chaplain. 

2. Welcome and introduction of master 
of ceremonies: Joseph Sukaloski, chairman, 
dedication committee. 


3. Master of ceremonies: Hon. Frank L. 


Pinola. 
4. Greetings: Stanley Czajkowski, post 
commander; Francis Connors, president, 


Hanover Township Board of Cormmissioners; 
Anthony Zuchoski, president, board of school 
directors; Leonard T. R. Stigora, commander 
of district 12, 

5. Address: Hon. Epwarp Bonin, member, 
Veterans Committee of Congress. 

6. Musical selections: Lynwood Junior 
High School orchestra. 

7. Address: Paul R. Selecky, commander, 
Department of Pennsylvania, American Le- 
gion. 

8. Presentation of distinguished guests. 

9. Benediction: Joseph Kasacavage, post 
chaplain, 


Peace at Last in the Philippines? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(2) 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reconp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954: 

Peace at LAST IN THE PHILIPPINES? 


In the Philippines the dramatic surrender 
of Luis Taruc may indeed mean the “end of 
the rebellion” of the Hukbahalaps and peace 
and order for all the islands, as Carlos 
Romulo predicts. But the history of the last 
8 years indicates that such optimism will 
not be Justified unless the Magsaysay goy- 
ernment lives up to its vigorous promises of 
land reform. 

The need for land reform, after all, was 
what put the poetic Taruc in business as a 
professional revolutionary. He had givea 
brilliant leadership to anti-Japanese guer- 
rillas throughout World War II, and when 
liberation came he demanded for his armed 
peasants the chance to own the land for 
which they had fought—land exploited for 
300 years under a system of feudalism by 
which a handful of wealthy landlords kept 
thousands of landless peasants in perpetual 
subjection. 

Taruc didn’t get land reform in 1946, 
though every leading Filipino politician had 
advocated it for years, and he and his men 
took to the swamps. They made monkeys 
of the Philippine Army units chasing them, 
chiefly because the great mass of unarmed 
peasants in the rich hinterlands gave the 
Huks full sympathy and aid. 

Taruc “surrendered” once before, it is 
worth remembering, in 1948, when President 
Elpidio Quirino promised him and his men 
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full amnesty—and land reform. Both prom- 
ises were short of fulfillment, and Taruc 
took to the swamps again 3 brief months 
after he had returned to Manila. 

In these muddied waters the Communists 
characteristically increased their activity, 
and there has been no doubt for some years 
that the Hukbahalaps were Communist- 
dominated. But they are not the only 
champions of land reform in the Philip- 
pines. The Republic’s energetic new Presi- 
dent, Ramon Magsaysay, the Army chief who 
gained fame for fighting the Huks more ef- 
fectively than anyone else during a corrupt 
and Inefficient regime, advocated land reform 
even as he chased the Huks, Since coming 
to office he has more specifically offered to 
resettle the insurgent peasants on newly 
developed public lands, and this conciliatory 
offer undoubtedly helped to precipitate 
Taruc's break with the island's No. 1 Com- 
munist, Jesus Lava. 

Lava is still in the swamps, still with 
armed Huks the Communists would like to 
keep convinced that the fledgling democracy 
of the Philippines will never live up to its 
promises. With Taruc a trusting prisoner, 
and with a new mass of proposals before the 
Philippine Congress to Implement Mag- 
saysay’s promises, it may well be that Philip- 
pine communism is on its last legs. But 
there, as elsewhere, this will require that 
democratic achievement match democratic 
promises, if the victory is to endure. 


The School Building Construction 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I most 
heartily approve of legislation authoriz- 
ing the Federal Government to make al- 
lotments to the several States of the 
United States to aid in the school build- 
ing construction program. In my home 
State of Kentucky, the need for this as- 
sistance becomes more urgent each year. 
No doubt, this same statement can be 
made and with accuracy, by most of the 
other States, but according to a recent 
national educational survey, the various 
percentages arrived at showed Kentucky 
very near the top of those States with 
conditions obtaining that called for help 
other than the State was able to render. 
I regret to have to say this is true, but 
at the same time I recognize the fact 
that unless the true conditions are 
shown, the Congress has nothing upon 
which to make its decision. 

The demand for additional classrooms 
in practically every school in the Second 
District of Kentucky, which I represent, 
seems to be a most critical need. The 
number of schoolchildren has increased 
even when the population has decreased, 
until I have heard many teachers say the 
pupils are practically “sitting in each 
other's laps.” One of the reasons for 
this situation aside from the increase in 
the birthrate is the consolidation of 
schools. This process has been continu- 
ing in my State with great speed, and 
school plants that were orizinally built 
to care for the needs of a town cannot 
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contain the additional large number of 
children brought in from several small 
schools brought into the consolidation. 

In many communities Federal instal- 
lations have brought in a large number 
of children of school age, and this influx 
of the federally employed was never con- 
sidered by the small communities in 
planning their building programs, 

In some localities the schools have 
been forced to place attendance on a 
half-day basis, but for many reasons this 
does not prove to be satisfactory, and 
at the best is only a temporary solution 
for the problem. Some surveys have 
stated that this program is contributing 
to juvenile delinquency since children 
are in school only a small part of each 
day. 

While construction for additional 
classrooms will be of great assistance to 
some schools, still there are many places 
where the school plant is so antiquated 
and inadequate that nothing but a new 
building will answer the need, and in my 
State this urgent need cannot be met 
without Federal assistance. 

The State of Kentucky participated in 
the nationwide study of school facilities 
made in 1950, in which the United States 
Office of Education coordinated and one 
of the facts recorded was that of 5,013 
school plants in our State, 3,004 were 
l-room, which is over one-half of the 
plants. Another fact shown was that 
of this 5,013 plants, only 122 were rated 
satisfactory by United States standards. 
Eighty percent of the plants had no cen- 
tral heat, 5 percent had no water on 
the grounds, and only 99 high schools 
had libraries in rooms designed for that 
purpose, and 147 elementary schools had 
libraries in rooms suitably designed or 
adapted. These figures were obtained in 
the first phase of the survey, and it is 
my understanding that preliminary fig- 
ures from the second phase of the sur- 
vey, which is now underway, are even 
more startling in revealing inadequacies. 

The per capita income in Kentucky is 
not sufficient for taxation to provide the 
necessary funds for educational pur- 
poses, and too much of our tax money is 
drained out of the State to leave an 
amount adequate for the construction 
of the schools we must have soon by some 
means. 

Mr. Speaker, I approve legislation that 
will provide for Federal assistance in 
proper form for construction of educa- 
tional facilities that the States are in- 
capable of constructing alone, 


Senator Hoey 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the sudden death of the senior 
Senator of North Carolina, Hon. CLYDE 
R. Hory, has been a great shock to me, 
He was a real friend of mine, and his 
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passing leaves a vacancy that cannot be 
filled. 

Senator Horry entered public life at 
the early age of 20, when he was elected 
to the State legislature. For over 50 
years he faithfully served the people of 
North Carolina and this Nation. He was 
an outstanding Governor of the State of 
North Carolina, and served with distinc- 
tion in the House and the Senate of the 
United States Congress. He was a great 
man and will be missed. 

Senator Hory was a religious man. He 
was loyal to the precepts of his church. 
He was considerate of the views of others. 
He was a man of great principles, un- 
bending to those things that he felt was 
right, but not intolerant of others. 

His place in history will be with the 
other great men who have guided our 
country, for his life was dedicated to the 
welfare of man. 


Mere Words Cannot Bring True Biparti- 
sanship—Who Put Great Crusade Into 
Reverse? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
lican administration has been backed 
into a corner by the excesses of its polit- 
ical campaign oratory and by Republican 
National Committee sponsorship of a 
calculated and well-designed campaign 
attacking the loyalty and honor of Demo- 
crats. Republican money has been used 
to spread abroad in our land the false 
and vicious idea that honorable men of 
the Democratic Party were guilty of 
treason. : 

No less a person than the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States has suggested 
to a wide national radio-TV audience 
that previous Secretaries of State were 
unwilling to fight communism. Many, 
many others in the President's official 
family and leading Republican Members 
of Congress have been engaged in a cara- 
paign to distort, misrepresent and smear 
the great record of the Democratic 
Party. 

Now these same Republicans are in 
trouble. They need our help. They sud- 
denly are reminded that bipartisanship 
in foreign policy is a vital need of this 
country in time of international crisis. 
So we have heard more recently gentle 
whispers that maybe Democrats are, in 
fact, just as loyal and patriotic as Re- 
publicans. President Eisenhower even 
came around to saying in a press confer- 
ence that Democrats were just exactly as 
loyal as Republicans. What has our Na- 
tion come to, Mr. Speaker, when the 
President of the United States finds it 
necessary even to make such a remark? 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has stated. 
in its editorial wisdom, that these mild 
apologies to the Democrats from the 
President and other leading Republicros 
are coming a little late. Who was it that 
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allowed the great crusade to go into re- 
Verse in the first place? Who allowed the 
Republican National Committee to spon- 
Sor the spreading of the lie that the 
Cemocratic Party is the “party of trea- 
on!“? Who still allows members of the 
President’s Cabinet to make false and 
imbecilic charges against the Demo- 
Crats? 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with former 
President Truman that there is only one 
man who can stop this extreme partisan 
nonsense; who can set this Government 
tack on the track of bipartisanship in 
foreign policy. That man is the Presi- 
Cent of the United States. And the time 
is growing late. 

I include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
16, 1954, commenting on this issue: 

Worps Arr Nor ENOUGH 


The country has heard more from high- 
Tanking officials about bipartisanship in for- 
ign policy siuce the situation in Indochina 
became critical than in the preceding 15 
Months of the Eisenhower administration 

This is not to say that the President him- 
Self has not on several occasions, going back 
more than a year ago, said that members of 
both parties should join hands to present a 
United front to the world. Mr. Eisenhower 
has said just that. The trouble is there has 
been little if any implementation of the 
President's sentiments. 

It is only in this past week that Senator 
KNrowlaxp, the administration leader in the 
Senate, has formally repudiated the accusa- 
tions against the honor and patriotism of 
the Democratic Party. Appealing for a new 
National unity in a period of world crisis 
that might involve the “very life of the Re- 
Public,” the California Senator sald In a ma- 
Jor speech: 

“Republicans and Democrats alike should 
and do resent any reflection upon the pa- 
triotism and the devotion to public service 
ot our two great political parties and the 
lesser ones that now, and from time to time 
in the past, have played a part in our con- 
Stitutional system wherein the right of the 
People to change their public officials and 
even their fundamental law by constitu- 
tional means in an integral part of our free 
Way of life, 

“Let us here and now, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, recognize the fact that 
there is only one group that can be properly 
Charged with being the ‘party of treason’ 
and that is the Communist Party and the 
Underground conspirators who may, in the 
interests of the Communist Party, seek to 
infiltrate whichever party has the responsi- 
bility for determining national policies.” 

This is a sound statement and it is to Sen- 
ator KNowLaNnn’s credit that he has made it. 
But it would have been infinitely better had 
it come 3 months ago when Senator McCar- 
Try, of Wisconsin, and his cohorts were dis- 
Sracing Lincoln’s birthday by condemning 
the Democratic Party as the “party of 
treason.” Certainly it would have been bet- 
ter if Senator Knowxanp had spoken before 
& very pointed prompting from former Pres- 
ident Truman. 

For it was only 1 day before Mr. Know.anp 
made amends in the Senate that Mr. Truman 
told the National Press Club: “Traitor and 
treason are words you can’t use in friend- 
Ship. They make a very poor steppingstone 
to bipartisan cooperation. If the President 
Wishes a bipartisan foreign policy, it is his 
Tesponsibility to make one possible.” 

And so it is, Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 

esident, made bipartisanship possible by 
Elving Republican Senator Arthur H. Van- 
Genberg, of Michigan, virtually equal status 
With Democratic Senator Tom Connally in 
the development of foreign policy. This was 
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continued in the Truman administration. 
It made almost no difference whether Mr. 
Vandenberg or Mr. Connally was chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
They worked together so harmoniously that 
the bipartisan approach provided both unity 
and continuity. 

Yet Secretary of State Dulles seems to 
think that the same kind of bipartisanship 
has existed in the Eisenhower administration, 
At least he says he feels nothing but satisfac- 
tion and cites the continuation of David K. E. 
Bruce as evidence of it. 

Secretary Dulles’ example falls so far short 
that it is hard to believe he presents it seri- 
ously. Mr. Bruce, it is true, was Under Sec- 
retary of State for a while when Dean Ache- 
son headed the State Department, and this 
same Mr. Bruce now is United States Repre- 
sentative to the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 

But Secretary Dulles cannot possibly mean 
that the continuation of this lone Democrat, 
who has never held political office, in a 
minor post compares with the series of 
major diplomatic assignments Mr. Truman 
gave to Mr. Dulles himself. Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, the late Senator Warren 
Austin, the late Senator Dwight Griswold—a 
notable list of Republican officeholders, called 
for diplomatic service, could be added to Mr. 
Dulles's own case. 

There is a big difference between briefing 
congressional leaders and working out policy 
with them, Ernest K. Lindley, a careful and 
informed Washington observer, writes in the 
current Newsweek that for more than a year 
before the Indochinese crisis the Eisenhower 
administration spurned bipartisan practices 
and seemed intent on forcing the Democrats 
to make issues of foreign policy by insidious 
attacks on the Truman regime. Bipartisan- 
ship could be restored and public opinion 
mobilized if the President decides to take the 
necessary steps. 

Words of apology help. But they are not 
enough. It will take more than generalities— 
particularly when a congressional election is 
little more than 5 months off, 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day after a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
concluded its hearings in Michigan, an 
editorial appeared in the Flint Journal 
commenting on those hearings. As 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
held those hearings, I feel it would be 
most appropriate to bring that editorial 
to the attention of this House. It is 
such a refreshing change from the at- 
tacks being made upon us constantly, I 
am sure this House will join with me 
in extending thanks to this newspaper 
and its publishers and editorial writers. 
The editorial reads: 

In OUR OPINION 
BATURDAY REFLECTIONS 

The people of Flint and vicinity have had 
an excellent opportunity the last 3 days to 
see and hear the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Subcommittee in action in its probe 
of Communist activity here, 

Prior to its appearance here various pam- 
phlets and booklets were distributed in 
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Flint, to factory workers and others, de- 
picting the committee in most uncompli- 
mentary terms. These pamphlets described 
the committee as “un-American,” and its 
members as “witch hunters,” uuion bust- 
ers," and so on. 

During the 3 days of the hearing, a series 
of witnesses appeared on the stand, Most 
of them sought refuge in various amend- 
ments to the United States Constitution, 
and refused to answer the questions asked 
them. Several of them attempted to make 
impassioned speeches defending their views 
and attacking the committee, its members, 
and its purposes. 

The hearings were not without their hu- 
morous touches. At least two of the so- 
called unfriendly witnesses tripped them- 
selves in making statements to the commit- 
tee. One man referred to himself as a New 
Yorker, and then almost immediately de- 
clined to answer a question regarding his 
home. Another man described a prior wit- 
ness, and then declined to admit that he 
knew the witness. One of the committee 
members, commenting on the incident, 
stated, “In your zeal to overstate your case, 
you slip in a word or two which betray you.” 
The point was well taken, and served to em- 
phasize the fact that these people are 
neither so smart nor so shrewd as they have 
been pictured. 

There can be little doubt left in the mind 
of anyone who heard these hearings that 
the charges against the committee have been 
distorted almost beyond belief. Ite members 
who appeared here showed almost super- 
human patience and restraint in question- 
ing recalcitrant witnesses. Their attitude 
was in sharp contrast to that displayed by 
several of the witnesses. And they showed 
almost unfailing courtesy to witnesses when- 
ever the witnesses themselves permitted. 

The hearings have demonstrated very 
clearly the extent and viciousness of the 
Communist conspiracy to infiltrate and dis- 
rupt the labor unions here, and they have 
emphasized the common sense displayed by 
Flint workers in resisting the efforts of 
trained colonizers sent in here from other 
localities. 

They have served a useful purpose, too, in 
demonstrating to Flint people the contemp- 
tuous attitude of most of the people who 
hide behind the Constitution In refusing to 
answer even the simplest questions re- 
garding their past. 

And they have revealed also the handicaps 
under which the committee must work in 
trying to disclose Communist subversion, as 
well as the restraint it employs in carrying 
on this difficult task. 

The people of Flint, haying seen and heard 
the committee and the various witnesses in 
action, will have little difficulty in reaching 
a decision as to the fairness, the patriotism, 
and the p of the committee as con- 
trasted with a majority of the witnesses it 
heard here. 

REGRETTABLE 

It was reported Friday that one of the 
“unfriendly” witnesses who appeared at the 
House Un-American Activities subcommittee 
hearings here, was escorted to the gate of the 
Flint factory which employed him and in- 
vited” by scores of fellow workers not to 
come back. = 

Another witness was reported to be the 
cause of A refusal to work by those employed 
with him in another Flint plant. 

The attitude displayed by these Flint citi- 
zens toward the two witnesses is understand- 
able. Loyal Americans all, they are reluctant 
to work with people who, by their own ac- 
tions, have left their loyalty and patriotism 
open to question. 

But, understandable as the attitude may 
be, the wisdom of their actions toward the 
two men can be questioned. 

Some of these balky witnesses want noth- 
ing more than to make martyrs of themselves 
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for the cause in which they believe. Forcible 
ejection from a place of employment will 
help them attain that quetsionable ambition. 
In a similar way, a successful work stoppage 
brought about by such people, for whatever 
reason, is considered by them to be another 
battle won in their “cause.” 

Difficult as restraint toward such persons 
may be, and certainly they furnish plenty 
of provocation for nonrestraint, such actions 
only play into their hands, and for that rea- 
son are to be deplored. 


A Bill That Should Be Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


« OF 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I insert herewith an editorial from 
the Charlotte Observer, an outstanding 
newspaper in North Carolina. This 
editorial gives a grassroots appraisal of 
H. R. 8603, introduced in the Congress 
by the Honorable Dwicut W. Rocers, of 
Florida. I am happy to bring to the 
attention of the Congress the views ex- 
pressed in this editorial: 


A Br. THAT SHOULD BE PASSED 


Representative DwWianr L. Rocers, of 
Florida, has introduced a bill prohibiting 
picketing of the White House. It would 
forbid any such activity within 1,000 feet 
of the Presidential residence. 

Picketing of the White House has in many 
eases becomes a disgraceful racket. The 
parade of left-wing elements that carriod 
placards demanding a pardon for the Rosen- 
bergs was disgusting to every loyal Ameri- 
can. The more recent demonstration by a 
well-heeled gang of longshoremen financed 
by one of the fattest of union treasuries was 
equally repulsive, because many in the mob 
were known racketeers. 

The President of the United States ccr- 
tainly should not be subjected to such in- 
dignities, Representative Rocrrs cites as 
precedents for his bill the laws prohibiting 
picketing of Congress and of the Supreme 
Court. The bill sounds reasonable, because 
most such picketing expeditions are com- 
posed of crackpots, extremists, and in some 
cases downright subversives. 

Yet we have here a question of violation of 
the first amendment, which guarantees the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for redress 
of grievances. 

Where are we to draw the line between an 
attempt to influence the Government and a 
petition for redress of grievances? Picketing 
the Capitol is obviously an attempt to in- 
fluence Congress. A demonstration before 
the Supreme Court is an effort to influence 
@ court opinion. Neither can be called a 
petition for redress of grievance. 

The wording of the first amendment 
clearly implies that a grievance must actu- 
ally exist and that the petitioned authority 
must have the power to redress it. In 
very few cases does the President have per- 
sonal power to redress a grievance; hence, 
picketing of the White House is in most 
instances pointless and intended only for 
publicity. Further, it is doubtful that 
picketing can be defined as a petition. 


The Rogers bill, therefore, ought to be 
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Secretary of Defense at Long Last Recog- 
nizes the Strength and Danger of the 
Russian Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, only a year 
ago Secretary Wilson shrugged off the 
Russian Air Force with the remark that 
it was a defensive air force, made up of 
fighter planes, and inferior to our Air 
Force in offensive weapons. Some Mem- 
bers of this Congress, moreover, ridiculed 
pictures of Russian heavy bombers that 
appeared in the American press last 
February. It was not so easy to dis- 
miss reports from our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Moscow of the heavy 
bomber that flew over Moscow on May 
Day, this year. 

General Twining, our Air Force Chief 
of Staff, marked Armed Forces Day last 
Saturday with the honest admission that 
the Rusian Air Force “is by far the big- 
gest air force in the world. In fact, 
the Reds have thousands more combat 
planes than the United States Air Force, 
Navy, Marines, and Army combined.” 
General Twining also pointed out that 
while the Reds could reach any impor- 
tant target in Europe, Asia, or North 
Africa with their existing medium bomb- 
ers, this new superjet heavy bomber is 
needed for one purpose only—to reach 
targets in the United States. 

If Secretary Wilson is getting intel- 
ligence and advice from the Air Force 
he has not given evidence of paying much 
attention to it. The record of his com- 
placency in the past makes the thought- 
ful citizen suspicious of his program 
today. Too litle, too slowly, and too late 
may be the verdict on his administra- 
tion of the office once held by Mr. Louis 
Johnson. We shall be fortunate if noth- 
ing bigger than war in Indochina writes 
on this administration the verdict that 
war in Korea wrote on the Johnson 
administration. 

Thoughtful citizens share these 
thoughts, Mr. Speaker, and conserva- 
tive editors,are beginning to express the 
public sense of alarm. Under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
insert in the Recorp an editorial on this 
subject that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star on Tuesday, May 18, 1954, which 
follows: 

No TIME FOR COMPLACENCY ’ 

There scems to have been a change in 
high-level thinking at the Pentagon regard- 
ing Russia’s airpower potentialities and 
America’s need for matching or exceeding 
them. Only a year ago this month Defense 
Secretary Wilson was Commenting optimisti- 
cally on the state of our alr strength, as 
compared with that of the Sovict Union. De- 
fending proposed Alr Force budget cuts, he 
told a Senate committee that we had more 
long-range bombers than the Russians and 
that they were concentrating on fighter 
Planes and defensive craft. He thought our 
citizens could take some comfort in that. 
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Few citizens could find anything comfort- 
ing, however, in recent stories and pictures 
about the unveiling over Moscow on May Day 
of a formidable new Russian jet-pow 
heavy bomber. Nor did the dispatches sup- 
port the theory that Russia has been con- 
centrating on fighters and defensive aircraft. 
More reassuring is the Pentagon disclosure, 
this week, that we have become greatly 
concerned over Soviet progress In warplane 
design and production and that we are ex- 
pediting work on a test model of a super- 
sonic jet bomber. But while the latest Rus- 
sian bomber, possibly of supersonic speed. 
already is flying. our new model is not ex- 
pected to leave the ground until sometime 
within the next year. 

Certainly the recent Moscow exhibition of 
aerial might was not of the sort to warrant 
any complacency here on the part of our 
military experts. Last October, Mr. Wilson. 
at a press conference, expressed the opinion 
that Russia was 3 or 4 years behind us in 
the development of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and in the means for delivering them. 
The urgency with which the Air Force now 
is pushing its faster-than-sound Jet-bomber 
program indicates that our experts are not 
counting on any such time margin in our 
favor. The fact may be that the Russian 
air force has forged ahead of us in pro- 
ducing a jet bomber capable of delivering 
the “hell bomb” from one continent to an= 
other, At any rate, it would be exceedingly 
risky—in view of what we know about Rus- 
sin today—to take any comfort in an assump- 
tion that the Kremlin high command 1s 
building up Russian air strength primarily 
for defensive purposes and that we can afford 
to let cur own air program fall behind in 
either the strategic or tactical feld. 


Administration Should Take New Look at 
Army Requirements in Light of Commit- 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, when ve 
returned to our desks Monday morning 
after a day of rest, we were greeted with 
disturbing news. 

We learned that the Republican leader 
in the Senate had said, on a television 
program, that it may be necessary for the 
United States to intervene in Indochina 
with sea and air power. He was further 
quoted in press dispatches as saying it 
would not be “in our national interest to 
permit the balance of Asia to pass into 
Communist hands.” 

From these same dispatches we learned 
of a statement issued by the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in which he said that the United 
States must undertake joint action with 
its allies for the defense of southeast 
Asia, and that it must be prepare“ o givé 
specific commitments, involving mili- 
tarily feasible plans to prevent further 
aggression. 

Isubmit, Mr. Speaker, that these state- 
ments carry the gravest implications- 
They become increasingly grave when We 
realize that the men who made the state- 
ments fall into that category char- 
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acterized by the press as “administration 
Spokesmen.” 

We have every evidence that the ad- 
Ministration is considering the serious- 
Ness of the situation in Indochina, and 
undoubtedly it is assessing the possibility 
of armed intervention, now or at some 
future date. 

I further submit, Mr. Speaker, that we 
are less well equipped for such interven- 
tion, now, or in the future, as a result of 
the false economy program which was 
instituted soon after January 20, 1953. 
As a result of this ill-advised economy 
Program, the Air Force budget for the 
Present year—which has less than 2 
months to go—was cut back by $5 billion. 
We were told that the cut would result 
in no reduction in aircraft procurement. 
We were led to believe by the hucksters 
that the entire cut would be absorbed by 
administrative efficiencies, such as re- 
ducing the use of buck slips, paper clips, 
and the like. 

Later we had testimony from the mili- 
tary that clearly proved the disastrous 
cut last year was in fact interfering with 
adequate air strength. 

Then came the budget for fiscal 1955, 
Which, we were advised was designed to 
emphasize air strength. I do not intend 
to restate what I have stated many times 
on this floor, but I would just like to point 
to the contrast between two sets of 
figures. 

The 1954 budget was prepared by the 
Truman administration on the basis of 
an Air Force buildup to 143 groups by 
1955; the 1955 budget is based upon an 
Air Force buildup to 137 groups by 1957. 
In other words it was not only a cutback 
in air strength, it was a stretch-out in 
What strength we have. 

Mr. Speaker, I have noted that the 
administration has lately been very wise. 
I have noted no references to such slo- 
gans as “More Bang for a Buck,” “New 
Look,” “Instant Massive Retaliation,” 
and so forth. Perhaps it is true, as sug- 
Bested in an editorial cartoon last week, 
that the administration has filed these 
Slogans in the wastebasket and is now 
ready to talk sense. 

I sincerely hope so. In view of the 
grave situation in Asia, and in view of 
the evidence, of which the statements of 
Senators KNOWLAND and WILEY are addi- 
tional, weighty testimony, that armed 
intervention is still considered a possible 
Solution, it is high time to talk sense. 

I suggest that the most sense that can 

made is for the administration to 
Send up a supplemental request to re- 
Store the military budget to a point which 
will give us the strength in the Army 
ee to act quickly if the occasion 
rises, 


I Speak for Christian Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to submit 
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the enclosed letter I Speak for Chris- 
tian Citizenship, by Rita Jean Trent, of 
Vincennes, Ind. This letter and her 
record of citizenship activities won for 
Miss Trent second place in the 1954 
Christian citizenship award contest 
sponsored by the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor: 


I Speak ror CHRISTIAN CrrizensHie—A LETTER 
TO My CONGRESSMAN 

My Dear Sm: “Car Hit at Intersection— 
High-School Bandsman Killed," “Crime Rate 
on Increase,” “Commission Probes for Reds 
in Government,” “House Burned as Negro 
Family Moves Into White District.” These 
are typical headlines carried almost daily 
in our newspapers and magazines. They 
are echoed to our attention by radio broad- 
casts and brought before our eyes by tele- 
vision and newsreel, 

Why did this accident happen in which 
our bandsman was killed? (My friend and 
last year’s county Christian Endeavor's 
treasurer and toastmaster.) Why has our 
crime rate increased? Why do we have Com- 
munists within our Government? Why does 
race hatred exist? 

Why? Why? Why? Heartbroken parents 
cry it, law enforcement officers seek it, un- 
derprivileged races ask it. There is a rea- 
son; lack of Christian attitudes. There is 
a hope; Christian citizenship. 

What is Christian citizenship? I define 
it as citizenship attained by harmonizing 
the teachings of Christ with the full po- 
litical rights guaranteed to me by my coun- 


I'll never forget that first headline. Nor 
can I ever forget the manner in which death 
occurred—hit by another young man (near 
my friend’s age) who was speeding, had 
been drinking, and was on the wrong side 
of the street attempting to drive. Disobe- 
dience of the law resulted in death to a very 
fine young man and the memory of being 
a killer indelibly printed upon the consci- 
ence of the other. Two young lives ruined 
because one was lacking in Christian teach- 
ing. The Bible teaches, “Let us walk hon- 
estly, as in the day, not in rioting and drunk- 
enness.“ 

Five major causes of erime are careless- 
ness, idleness, ignorance, criminal environ- 
ment, and heredity. When will the crime 
in our country cease? Not until all people 
realize that the old saying, “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” is true. 
The teachings of Christ are the prevention— 
and the cure. 

A friend of the family was visiting Billy’s 
home. She asked him what he wanted to 
be when he grew up. Billy told her he 
wanted to be a politician. Billy's folks were 
horrified at his answer! “Now, Billy,” said 
his Dad, “You don’t want to be a politician. 
They're just a bunch of crooks.” What an 
attitude. How much better it would have 
been to encourage Billy to be a politician 
and see to it that he is brought up in the 
Christian way of life. If he is taught Chris- 
tian principles he will not be tempted to be 
dishonest when temptations come his way, 
for if a person really believes in Christ and 
is educated to know His way, he would not 
be willing to throw it away for such things 
as communism. It appears to me that a 
person accepting communism is one who is 
searching for something he doesn't have. 
Perhaps security. Then he listens and falls 
for Red propaganda. A Christian has found 
in Christ the things he has been searching 
for—security, peace, and happiness. 

The subject of racial discrimination Is 
much discussed. For instance, the Negro is 
a citizen of our country but he is still not 
socially accepted by most people. We are all 
equal in God's sight—the division is between 
believers and unbelievers. Not between 
black and white, not between red and yellow. 

Long ago the Negroes were brought to this 
land as captives to work as cheap labor for 
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men desiring wealth. Through Christian 
principles they have been freed as slaves, 
Nevertheless, they still lack the social free- 
dom that the white race enjoys. 

Two weeks ago a very intelligent Negro 
man and woman from Liberia, Africa, were 
in Vincennes. They are in the United States 
studying our American educational system. 
The teacher, who was to be their guide, called 
the restaurants to make arrangements for 
meals for this couple. Each restaurant 
called replied that their presence would be 
most unwelcome. What kind of opinion of 
our freedom will they take home to their 
people? How would I feel if I were in their 
place—shunned because I was born a dif- 
ferent color? If the world knows that we 
treat part of our citizens this way then how 
can we possibly have world peace? 

In a democracy public opinion tends to 
rule. However, public opinion can rise no 
higher than the beliefs and ideals of its citi- 
zens. Because of this fact, no nation can 
be more intelligent, more just, or more 
righteous than are its great masses of citi- 
zens. What better guide for our ideals could 
we find than those inspired words of Chris- 
tian citizenship written in the 13th Chapter 
of Romans, verses 7 to 10, inclusive; “Render 
therefore to all their dues; tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom; 
fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor, 
Owe no man anything, but to love one an- 
other: For he that loveth another hath ful- 
filled the law. For this, thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt 
not steal, thou shalt not bear witness, thou 
shalt not covet; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended 
in this saying, namely, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor: Therefore, love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” How much better our 
country would be if we would all apply these 
teachings to our lives. 

Mr. Congressman, Christianity has always 
been, is, and will forever be, a powerful moral 
force working for the betterment of home, 
national, and international relationships, 
This is why I speak for Christian citizenship, 

Sincerely, 
Rrra JEAN TRENT. 


The Late Honorable Clyde R. Hoey 
SPEECH 5 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


(Mr. RAYBURN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) ` 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday when remarks were made about 
the late Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Hoey], I was not present. I do 
desire, however, to say a word about the 
services and character of Senator Hoey. 

I have known Senator Hoey a long 
time. I knew him when he was making 
a great Governor of the great State of 
North Carolina, and North Carolina has 
had many great governors. 

He came to the Senate where he im- 
pressed everyone with his sincerity and 
his high character and great ability. I 
wish to express to the family of Senator 
Hoey my deepest sympathy and to say 
that I do not think there ever served in 
the Congress, in either branch, a man 
of higher character or a finer American 
gentleman than Senator Hoey. 
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Federal Fisheries Research and Market- 
ing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Stand- 
ard-Times, New Bedford, Mass., Mon- 
day, May 17, 1954: 

A Bic STEP FORWARD 


The Senate has passed legislation author- 
izing a $9 million Federal fisheries research 
and marketing program over the next 3 years 
on a trial-run basis. It would be financed 
by a percentage of annual customs receipts 
from foreign-fish imports. At the end of the 
8-year period, the program's money from 
imports would be stopped; from then on, it 
would be financed out of direct annual ap- 
propriations, if it proves to be worthwhile. 

This latter provision, calling for an evalua- 
tion of the project and a change in its 
financing if it becomes permanent, was in- 
cluded in the measure as a compromise to 
opposition from farm-State Senators. 
Farming interests opposed the measure, par- 
ticularly in the original form which called 
for permanent financing from customs re- 
ceipts, because all of this money under the 
present arrangement is available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Fisheries inter- 
ests felt money derived from imported fish 
tariffs might logically be diverted to ald fish- 
eries, rather than being spent exclusively to 
help other American food products. 

Thus the proposed legislation which now 
awaits action of the House, was not a clear- 
cut victory for either senatorial bloc, but 
for the fishing industry it already assumes 
history-making proportions. The American 
fisheries, split by sectionalism, and often as 
not, hamstrung by selfishness and short- 
sightedness, have been going to Washington 
for yoars without any real result. Most of 
their efforts have collapsed after committee 
hearings, and never attained consideration 
on the congressional floor. 

That this particuular bill has had better 
fortune is due to its sponsorship, timeliness, 
and concept. The very able guidance of 
Senators SALTONSTALL and Kennepr, and the 
support of a corps of New England legis- 
Intors have enabled it to survive and pro- 
gress. Much of this support is spontaneous 
because of the pressing economic problems 
which cloud the industry's future. And in 
concept the measure no confilct be- 
tween industry protection and the State De- 
partment’s good-neighbor policy, an impasse 
which has thwarted most of the fisheries’ 
previous legislative efforts. 

The proposal also would appear to offer a 
compromise within the industry itself, be- 
tween those who advocate and those who 
oppose subsidy. The aim here is to make 
poseible the production of more fish and 
more fish products, coupled with an effort to 
make. fish available to more of our popula- 
tion. No Federal funds would be available 
for price support or similar cushioning; the 
principle of self-help still would prevail. 

The research and marketing study needs 
to be done; objective findings, which it is 
hoped such work will produce, might well 
instill new health into one of our most 
important resources and industries. 

The fishing industry, for many reasons, 
financial and otherwise, has not undertaken 
to perform a program with priyate funds. 
Because of this bill there now is hope it will 
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nevertheless, and all of Upper Colorado River Basin Development 


be accomplished, 

those aspects of New England's economy 
which are affected by the fisheries await 
with great interest the action of the House 
in this matter. 
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Pay Legislation for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr, Speaker, I 
have spoken before on the responsibility 
of the Congress to enact adequate pay- 
raise legislation for our postal employees, 
and today I am again urging the Mem- 
bers of the House to give this matter 
serious consideration so that something 
can be done about this problem before 
we adjourn. 

Almost 2 weeks ago the postal employ- 
ees in the New York City area held a 
tremendous rally which was attended by 
over 3,500 workers—the largest meeting 
of postal employees in the history of New 
York City. This group had met to ex- 
press the unity of the postal organiza- 
tions and affiliations in their drive for 
an adequate pay increase, and to express 
their opposition to the recommendations 
of the Fry report, which have been incor- 
porated in a bill just recently introduced 
in the House. 

The postal employees have been en- 
deavoring for a number of years to catch 
up with the rapidly rising cost of living. 
They have received increases in the 
past—the last one several years ago—but 
those increases have never enabled them 
to break even, for by the time an in- 
crease was granted the cost of living had 
spiraled upward out of reach again. 

It has been pointed out previously that 
& vast majority of postal workers must 
take on other employment, or have their 
wives work, in order to provide them- 
selves and their families with the neces- 
sities of life. Many of them are in debt 
and have been forced to borrow on insur- 
ance policies or from banks and loan 
agencies in order to meet the daily cost 
of living. 

This should not be. All Federal work- 
ers are entitled to a decent wage, and the 
comparisons of postal employees’ wages 
with wages in private industry, as set 
forth in the Fry report, are, I am afraid, 
inaccurate. ‘The reclassification bill as 
recommended by the Postmaster General 
would permit increases averaging from 
$10 to $100 per year for only a portion of 
our postal workers, and, in, addition, 
would endanger the gains made by these 
employees during the last few decades. 

Statistics have been presented to the 
Congress on many occasions which jus- 
tify the request for the $800 per year 
increase. It is obvious that a realistic 
approach to the problem is necessary, 
and for that reason I am hopeful that 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will report out the Withrow bill, 
H. N. 2344, which will provide this across- 
the-beard increase, 
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Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr, HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, there came to my attention 
a few days ago a booklet titled Dino- 
saurs, Parks, and Dams.” Authorship 
of this booklet is credited to Mr. David 
R. Brower, one of the more vigorous 
opponents of. the upper Colorado River 
Basin development plan. Mr. Brower is 
in his second year as executive director 
of the Sierra Club, whose headquarters 
are at San Francisco, Calif. The Sierra 
Club, in its turn, has been most active in 
opposition to the upper Colorado plan. 

I mention this background simply as @ 
preliminary to the comment I feel I must 
make with regard to certain statements 
contained in Mr. Brower's booklet, re- 
printed from the spring 1954 edition of 
the Pacific Spectator. 

Mr. Brower's booklet constitutes a con- 
tinuation of his attacks upon the upper 
Colorado development plan. He has 
spearheaded the opposition on behalf of 
his Sierra Club and its membership. 

Among other things, Mr. Frower writes 
in the booklet: 

The intelligent layman * * might fur- 
ther wonder how fervently the Federal Gov- 
ernment should support, at financial risk to 
all the Nation, a 1922 river-allocating com- 
pact which in 1954 emerges as a costly device 
to lift Colorado River economy by its boot- 
straps. Or to take what 4 Peters are using in 
the lower basin (population 12 million), and 
can continue to use at their own expense, 
in order to give it to 1 Paul in the upper 
basin (population 3 million)—a Paul who 
hasn't used it yet, but thinks he can if Uncle 
Sam will stake him to it and throw in Dino- 
saur free, 


T am positively amazed at this state- 
ment, coming from a man who professes 
to be interested in abiding by earlier 
pacts. On the one hand, Mr. Brower de- 
cries the alleged invasion of a national 
monument—an allegation, by the way, 
which has been shown clearly to be com- 
pletely false—and on the other hand he 
implies that he would abrogate a com- 
pact agreed upon in good faith by States 
using Colorado River water. 

He refers to what he terms a device 
to lift Colorado River economy by its 
bootstraps, and apparently places use of 
Colorado River water upon a strictly 
population basis rather upon one con- 
sidering also the irrigable acreage and 
potential benefit from irrigation works. 
He arrives at this conclusion, of course, 
without noting that Federal reclama- 
tion benefits already accrued accounts in 
great measure for the superior popula- 
tion of the lower basin, of which Mr. 


“Brower boasts. His conclusion con- 


veniently excludes any mention of the 
vast reclamation work already achieved, 
now underway, or proposed for future 
construction in the very area cham- 
pioned by Mr. Brower. 
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Just to keep the record clear—and 
make it a bit more complete, Mr. Speak- 
er—let me insert here some observations 
on that latter point. Permit me to list 
projects in the lower basin of the Colo- 
rado River which have been completed, 
which have been authorized and are un- 
der construction, and which are pro- 
posed. Accompanying the list are the 
best available cost estimates, rounded to 
the nearest million. 

Already completed in the lower basin 
below Lees Ferry, are the following: 

All-American Canal, $66 million; 
Hoover Dam and power plant, $172 mil- 
lion; Salt River project, $26 million; 
Yuma project, $6 million; Parker Dam, 
$25 million; San Diego, $15 million. To- 
tal cost in this group; $310 million. 

Authorized and under construction: 

Davis Dam, $120 million; Gila project, 
$51 million; San Diego, second phase, 
$14 million; Yuma auxiliary, $3 million; 
Colorado River front work and levee sys- 
tem, $10 million. Total cost in this 
group, $198 million. 

Proposed: 

Central Arizona project, $738 million; 
Dixie project, $27 million; Marble Can- 
yon, $125 million; Bill Williams project, 
$5 million; Las Vegas pumping project, 
$20 million; Moapa Valley, $5 million; 
Palo Verde diversion, $4 million; Pilot 
Knob, $6; Winslow project, $30 million. 
Total cost in this group, $960 million. 

I call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to 
the total estimated cost of this entire list, 
in all three groupings. The total is near- 
ly $145 billion—$1,468,000,000, according 
to the best available estimates. 

All this, I emphasize, is actual or pro- 
Posed reclamation in the lower basin. It 
is sheer nonsense to pretend that it has 
not benefited that area, helped its popu- 
lation growth and bolstered its economy, 
if not actually made it. These projects 
would not have been possible had not the 
Colorado River compact been in exist- 
ence: This is the same compact, Mr. 
Speaker, Which Mr. Brower now would 
abrogate. He is saying, in effect, that al- 
though the lower basin is benefiting to 
the extent of a billion and a half dollars 
through Federal reclamation and under 
the Colorado River compact, the upper 
basin can dry up and blow away for all 
of his concern. He charges that the 
upper basin wants to take something 
away from the already benefited lower 
basin. This is grossly untrue. Any de- 
velopment—any effort to benefit the up- 
Per basin through reclamation—would 
take into account the terms of the Colo- 
Tado River compact. Not 1 acre-foot 
of water would be withheld from the 
lower basin outside the compact alloca- 
tion, duly agreed upon by the whole of 


the basin area. The compact terms. 


Would be respected to the letter and the 
Spirit. The upper basin, Mr. Speaker, 
Never has sought anything beyond the 
rightful distribution of Colorado River 
Water. Our entire effort has been di- 
rected toward an attempt to control the 
Unruly river, and put its water to maxi- 
mum beneficial use for the entire basin. 

Now Mr. Brower, in so many words, 
Calls upon the Federal Government to 
Withdraw its support of an honorable 
Compact of long standing, agreed upon 
by the Colorado Basin States. I refuse to 
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believe, Mr. Speaker, that this represents 
the official position of the people of the 
lower basin. I prefer to believe that it is 
the position assumed by one man, based 
upon fallacious reasoning. 

Focal point of the entire controversy, 
of course, has been Echo Park. The 
major unit of the overall development 
plan located at this point coincides with 
the Dinosaur National Monument, and 
emotional outbursts against so-called in- 
vasion of national parks and monuments 
have been aimed at this particular por- 
tion of the plan. I might note in passing 
that much of the criticism of the devel- 
opment plan has been based more upon 
emotion than upon thorough considera- 
tion of solid engineering facts. 

Continuing his argument about “in- 
vasion” of national parks, Mr. Brower 
claims to recognize a “potential jeopardy 
to our way of life.“ This comes about, 
he says, through a progressive trimming 
of budget of natural resources. On the 
very face of it, this is so much stuff and 
such. Our Federal Government owns 
roughly one-fourth of the land surface 
of the United States, a good portion of 
it of scenic beauty and of some scientific 
interest. Echo Park actually constit- 
tutes only a small part of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, and the development 
of this small part would not detract 
from—possibly even would enhance—the 
area's recreational value, if that is what 
Mr. Brower is worrying about. 

I certainly do not intend, Mr. Speaker, 
to minimize the value of our national 
parks and other publicly owned areas, 
nor do I fail to recognize their multiple 
use. I do not advocate either “invading” 
them or eliminating them. I do not 
know of any responsible person who ad- 
vocates such action. 

I do not mean to say that we can dis- 
pense with any particular national park 
or national forest, just because there 
are plenty more where that one came 
from. 

I do mean to say, though, that we 
cannot be narrow sighted about the 
values attached to these publicly owned 
areas. Most of them offer good oppor- 
tunities for multiple beneficial use. 
Many—indeed, most—of our national 
forests, for example, are of great scenic 
beauty. Some of them have scientific 
interest; all of them are valuable for 
recreation—fish and game, camping, 
boating, and so on. Many of them are 
used is an economic way, too. Permits 
are issued for cattle and sheep grazing, 
timber is sold from them. Soil conser- 
vation practices, watershed protection 
work and reforestation are beneficial ac- 
tivities carried on in our national forests 
and in many of our national parks. 

Thus, I point out again that I do rec- 
ognize the value of our public areas from 
the several viewpoints, and I am not 
intending to say that I believe we should 
“Invade” or do away with national parks. 
Let me make that perfectly clear. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that I have felt 
it necessary to prepare this statement. 
I regret that obstructionism endangers 
reclamation development of the West. 

Since this current controversy began 
taking definite shape a few months ago, 
tempers have flared and nerves have 
been rubbed raw. Iam afraid that rec- 
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lamation in Western States has suffered 
gravely, and that this damage, in turn, 
may be reflected in our Nation's econ- 
omy. As a grievous wound affects one's 
general health, so does damage to bene- 
ficial reclamation efforts relate to the 
national well being. 

It is my sincere hope that the damage 
which I am fearful has resulted from 
this prolonged wrangling, will not be per- 
manent and that we can push forward 
with vital reclamation development in 
the United States. It is to the best in- 
terest not only of my own State of Wyo- 
ming but of the entire country, that we 
exert our best efforts in this direction. 
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Immigration and Naturalization Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate on the in- 
equities and discriminations in our pres- 
ent immigration and naturalization laws. 

Since the passage of the McCarran- 
Walter Act it has been demonstrated on 
many occasions that some of the provi- 
sions of the law are unduly harsh and 
restrictive. 

Legislation has been introduced in both 
Houses which would correct the major 
defects of the present law, and which 
would provide a more liberal immigra- 
tion policy, one which would be more in 
keeping with our democratic traditions 
and our sympathetic desire to lend a 
helping hand to those who seek a new 
life in this great country of ours. 

I certainly hope that the appropriate 
committees in Congress will give serious 
consideration to this corrective legisla- 
tion, and will report out a bill which will 
be flexible enough to permit us to meet 
our immigration responsibilities under 
changing world conditions, and yet will 
provide the necessary safeguards to our 
security and welfare. 

In line with my desire to bring about 
the enactment of an equitable immigra- 
tion policy, I am also concerned with 
the apparent failures in the administra- 
tion of the Refugee Relief Act, which 
was passed last year, and which was to 
provide for the admission of 209,000 ref- 
ugees into the United States, and for the 
adjustment of status for some 5,000 aliens 
now in this country, over a 3-year period 
to end December 31, 1956. 

Since the passage of that act in Au- 
gust of last year, less than a dozen such 
visas have been issued, although we know 
how eagerly these thousands await the 
opportunity of coming to the land of the 
free. 

I am sure we all realize the tremen- 
dous task of setting up such an agency 
which could administer this program. 
However, in the 8 months since the pas- 
sage of the act, I believe that more defi- 
nite progress could have been made. It 
had been anticipated that approximate- 
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ly 60,000 such visas could be issued the 
first year. I now understand that that 
estimate, which had been revised down- 
ward a while ago to 15,000, has now 
undergone a further revision, and that 
the figure is now set at 10,000. I must 
admit that with the lack of any defini- 
tive action in the past, I am doubtful 
that this goal will be reached during the 
current fiscal year. 

The passage of the Watkins bill was a 
humanitarian gesture on the part of the 
United States, and indicated to the world 
that we were willing and anxious to as- 
sume our responsibilities in relocating 
those who have had to fiee from behind 
the Iron Curtain and who are seeking po- 
litical and religious freedom. That this 
program has not been put into full op- 
eration is a tragedy. 

I know that the voluntary agencies 
such as the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, American Friends Service 
Society, Church World Service, Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society, and other simi- 
lar organizations which assisted in the 
administration of the displaced persons 
program, stand ready to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in the operation of this 
program, 

President Eisenhower himself had in- 
dicated his interest in the emergency 
refugee legislation, and had expressed 
the hope that these refugees would be 
admitted without delay. The Congress 
echoed the President’s sentiments when 
it passed this legislation, and the respon- 
sibility for administering it effectively 
and efficiently now lies with the Depart- 
ment of State, 

That responsibility must be dis- 
charged, and I urge the appropriate 

~ agency to take the necessary steps to put 
the program into full operation without 
further delay. 


Separate Schools Are Not Equal Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954: 

Separate SCHOOLS Are Nor EQUAL SCHOOLS— 
THE SUPREME COURT, IN A DECISION MARKED 
BY REASON AND RESTRAINT, Has ENUNCI- 
ATED A DOCTRINE OF MoRaLrry 


For some time every sign pointed to the 
decision which the Supreme Court finally 
came to in the question of school segrega- 
tion. The doctrine of separate but equal fa- 
cilities in public schools, on which 17 States 
(including Kentucky) had based their two- 
race system of education, is set aside. 

In a way, the decision was an anticlimax. 
The Justices had but to look around at the 
facts of today's life in the United States and 
the world, They had but to look back at 
their own recent decisions, The milestones 
toward equal treatment of all citizens and 
their children are plainly marked. 
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One after another the steps had been 
charted, the Supreme Court had spoken. 
The restrictive covenant in real-estate con- 
tracts, forbidding sale of property to mem- 
bers of minority groups, had gone. The 
white primary of the Southern States, a 
historical tool of disfranchisement, was 
knocked out 10 years ago. In transporta- 
tion, the decision in the Henderson case and 
others had held that separate but equal ac- 
commodations were impractical, artificial, 
and made no sense. 

Kentucky and several other States years 
ago began admitting Negroes to graduate 
and professional schools, heeding the Su- 
preme Court's rule in the McLaurin, Sweatt, 
and Sipuel cases that separation cannot 
hold, if equality is lacking. And the latter 
usually is lacking—not only in standards 
but also in outlook and in acceptance of in- 
dividuals as Americans among whom funda- 
mentally there can be no difference in 
rights. 

In the Armed Forces, white and Negro 
soldiers had come to fight side by side, taking 
strength from common associations and add- 
ing strength to the Nation's total might. 
The integration of fighting men as men, not 
as white or dark men, was started by Presi- 
dent Truman's order 4 years ago and pressed 
on by President Eisenhower's order. Bar- 
riers between races in schools of the military 
posts were knocked down only recently. A 
public policy was accepted. In light of this, 
the principle of separation in school sys- 
tems took on an unreality. 

What the Supreme Court has ruled in the 
public-school cases is that the separate but 
equal rule is without meaning. In effect it 
ruled that things separate cannot be equal, 
The very fact of separation means a condi- 
tion, an attitude, a state of mind that con- 
notes a sense of superiority as against in- 
feriority. 

As a matter of ironic fact, there had never 
been a solid legal or constitutional basis for 
the two-race school system. States of the 
South (including Kentucky) had clung to it 
as justification for their method though the 
sanction which they claimed did not really 
exist. 

The separate but equal doctrine was ut- 
tered by the Supreme Court in 1896 in the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson. But this case had 
nothing to do with schools. Plessy, a light- 
colored man of one-eighth Negro blood, said 
his rights were violated by a Louisiana law, 
requiring separation of the races on trains. 
The Supreme Court held that the law did not 
hurt anybody, because with equal facilities 
there were equal comfort, safety, convenience. 

The mischief was worked when the deci- 
sion dragged in the matter of school separa- 
tion by the back door, as it were, The major- 
ity decision pointed to the custom of certain 
States in operating separate schools for the 
two races. It said this was a valid exer- 
cise of the legislative power, apparently be- 
cause the custom existed and had been up- 
held by local courts, 

Here was an obiter dictum, an incidental 
comment on the real point. Somehow there 
was sustained an impression that school sep- 
aration was upheld by the Plessy decision, 
when it was not. The Southern States had 
fancied, perhaps honestly but mistakenly, 
that their separate schools were backed by 
the Constitution as interpreted by the Court, 
By yesterday's decision in the school cases, 
it is proved the dual system was not so 
supported. 

However, even to the Pleasy separate but 
equal decision there was a vigorous dissent 
by a single man. He was Justice Harlan, a 
Kentuckian, a former owner of slaves. He 
went deeper than his colleagues in their more 
or leas safe, expedient—and in view of the 
times, practical—decision, He looked at the 
moral and intellectual effects of segregation, 
He said: 
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“Our Constitution fs colorblind, and 
neither knows nor tolerates classes among 
citizens * * * The destinies of the two races 
are indissolubly linked together, and the in- 
terests of both require that the common 
government of all shall not permit the seeds 
of race hate to be planted under the sanction 
of the law. 

“What can more certainly arouse hate, 
what more certainly create and perpetuate a 
feeling of distrust between these races, than 
State enactments which in fact proceed on 
the ground that colored citizens are so in- 
ferior and degraded that they cannot be 
allowed to sit in public coaches occupled by 
white citizens?” 

It was the Harlan view that came to pre- 
vail, little by little over the years. The in- 
tangible elements of mind and spirit of 
which the old Kentuckian spoke came out 
again in the case of G. W. McLaurin, an 
elderly Negro teacher who was admitted to 
the University of Oklahoma. Because he was 
of dark skin, custom claimed its obeisance. 
Though in the class of white students, Mc- 
Laurin was seated in an alcove, had to sit in 
an isolated corner of the library, eat outside 
the student cafeteria. When the Supreme 
Court looked at this, it held that the treat- 
ment “impaired his ability to study, to en- 
gage in discussion and exchange views with 
other students; and in general to learn his 
profession.” 

These were the words of another Ken- 
tuckian—the late Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son. Equality is not confined to the physical 
arrangement, not even to mere association. 
It must be complete, And this, again, came 
out yesterday. 

“We must consider public education In the 
light of its full development,” said Chief 
Justice Warren in reading the Court's unani- 
mous decision, “and its present place in 
American life. * * Does segregation in 
public schools solely on the basis of race, 
even though the physical facilities and other 
‘tangible’ factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of the minority group of equal edu- 
cational opportunities? We believe that it 
does.” 

Thus a dogma to which the old South 
clung, sometimes in confidence, sometimes 
in desperation, receives a mortal blow. Seg- 
regation is unconstitutional. It is so because 
in it there can be no essential equality. 

The South's efforts to hold on to the old 
idea have been at times almost tragically 
beset by sacrifice With more Negroes and 
yet with fewer public resources, the 13 States 
of the South have struggled to maintain two 
school systems in a fashion of equal facilities. 
Now the Supreme Court says that no laying 
out of treasure, no burden of taxes, no reduc- 
tion of white standards to try and build up 
the standards of segregated Negro schools, 
will ever suffice. It is not a matter of money 
or buildings or teacher training. It is ® 
matter of mind. 

However, the end of the world has not come 
for the South or the Nation. The Supreme 
Court's rule is not itself a revolution, It is 
rather acceptance of a process that has been 
going on a long time and that is like an 
Ocean's steady pressures—not easy to see as 
they move in, but finally impossible to re- 
Strain by any man-made devices. Even 
mountains crumble and the earth recedes. 

The pressures upon segregation in schools 
have been of the political, the economic, the 
ethical, the religious. They have brought in 
international considerations, with today’s 
need of new definitions and assurances of 
democracy for an uncertain and skeptical 
world to hear and be convinced by what we 
stand for. 

The very complications of all these matters 
are seen by the Justices. Rarely has the 
Supreme Court been so careful to bridge the 
gap of tradition. Rarely has such a moders“ 
tion been shown as in the delay of final judg- 
ment and orders. 
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Once more all sides are solicitously sought 
out, for opinions and discreet guidance. 
Every effort is made to compose the passions 
of certain States—as in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Virginia—where the prospect 
of abolishing public education is waved in- 
citingly. It is a mad and impossible idea. 
Threat of violence is an unworthy idea, 
People everywhere could well match the 
Court's moderation and caution, 


Statement by Andrew A. Kucher Before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Andrew A. Kucher, director of the 
scientific laboratory of the Ford Motor 
Co., submitted at an open hearing before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on May 10, 1954. His statement will, I 
believe, be of value to all Members of the 
Senate, as well as to the members of the 
joint committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ANDREW A. KUCHER on S. 3323 
AND H. R. 8862 


My name is Andrew A. Kucher and I am 
director of the scientific laboratory of the 
Ford Motor Co., one of the companies asso- 
clated in the Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison 
and Associates atomic power development 
project. 

The scientific Iabortory of the Ford Motor 
Co. was established to explore basic phe- 
nomena related broadly to problems of trans- 
portation with emphasis on propulsion. All 
forms of conversion of energy into mechan- 
ical motion are of major interest to the 
scientific laboratory. Therefore, any new 
and significant source of energy—such as 
nuclear energy—is of primary importance to 
us. It is our business to be on the alert 
for new techniques of propulsion for cars, 
trucks, tractors, locomotives, etc. Although 
at the moment the direct use of nuclear en- 
ergy for this purpose appears to be fraught 
with great technical difficulties, nevertheless, 
such an important source of energy must not 
be dismissed nor the technology ignored. 
The vast future implications of atomic en- 
ergy are in an area of pertinent technical 
interest and, therefore, we seek to be as 
broadly informed as possible. 

Expenditures for research and develop- 
ment in the atomic energy field have indeed 
been enormous and rightfully so: The 
United States has a family of effective 
Weapons. In order, however, that the public 
take advantage of these expenditures for 
peacetime uses, it is important that the re- 
Sults of research and development from the 
many AEC sponsored projects be dissemin- 
ated as quickly and broadly as possible 80 
that our industrial organizations may adapt 
pertinent information for peacetime public 
uses. This is the effective way to increase 
dur national equity and maintain world in- 
dustrial leadership. 

We are intensely interested in nuclear 
technology as it might broadly affect the 
Ford Motor Co., and as a scientific tool in our 
research. We wish to have greater knowl- 
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edge on the effects of intense radiation on 
industrial processes and on the structure of 
materials. During the past several months, 
my staff and I have visited two active centers 
of reactor research—Argonne National Lab- 
oratory and Oak Ridge National Laboratory— 
and the centers at Arco, Idaho, and Hanford, 
Wash. 

The future national interest will be in- 
fluenced to a large degree by the extent to 
which organizations such as the scientific 
laboratory of the Ford Motor Co. are per- 
mitted to be involved in the intimate tech- 
nical subject matter relating to peacetime 
applications of atomic energy. Collabora- 
tion with the Dow-Edison and associated 
companies nuclear power development ac- 
tivity has provided entree to technical sub- 
ject matter and for mutual exchange of 
techniques, This access has led to our con- 
tribution to the Dow-Edison effort in the 
area of metallurgy. As knowledge has 
evolved, it has become apparent that metal- 
lurgical problems are of fundamental im- 
portance to the overall program, and our ef- 
fort is directed toward contributing to the 
solution of some of those problems. In ad- 
dition the Ford Motor Co, has contributed a 
million dollars to the University of Michigan 
for a nuclear reactor—this to encourage un- 
restricted research in nuclear phenomena. 

The scientific laboratory of the Ford Motor 
Co. is but one of the great number of estab- 
lishments which possess highly technical 
talent and competence that should con- 
tribute enormously to the more rapid de- 
velopment of peacetime uses of atomic en- 
ergy. A more general liberalization of the 
factors which control the dissemination of 
technical information is, therefore, neces- 
sary and desirable. 


Rights and Lefts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Ray O. Edwards, imme- 
diate past president general of the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, lives in the district 
which I have the honor to represent 
here in Congress. It has recently come 
to my attention that Freedoms Founda- 
tion has made an award to him for his 
excellent address on American princi- 
ples, heritage, and traditions. Under 
leave previously granted to me, I include 
this speech as follows: 

RIGHTS AND LEFTS 

Citizens of the United States of America 
should, at all times, be most grateful. Dur- 
ing November and December we have spe- 
cial. days for expressing our appreciation. 
On Thanksgiving Day, we had the oppor- 
tunity to be humbly grateful for our ma- 
terial blessings, our freedoms, our privileges, 
and to renew our faith m the dignity of the 
individual, in our Government, and in 
ourselves. 

On Christmas Day, we have the special 
privilege of thanking our Creator for our 
spiritual blessings and to give thanks for a 
Supreme Being who will guide us through 
troublesome times. 

On Bill of Rights Day we have the op- 
portunity to show appreciation and respect 
for those who, with a devout belief in indi- 
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vidual rights, have passed on to us our herit- 
age of rights and freedoms. 

Citizens of the United States too often 
accept their citizenship without thought as 
to how it was made possible and what it 
has cost. We vaguely picture former genera- 
tions as those who had freedom without 
care, rights without responsibilities. This is 
especially true in our thoughts of the first 
arrivals in this country, refugees from the 
tyrannies of their native land, whether it be 
the colonists at Jamestown or the better- 
known Pilgrims, We picture the tourists of 
Mayfiower days as having wild turkey for 
every meal, a leg of venison at all times, and 
no worries more serious than an occasional 
shooting match with the Indians. 

But how wrong we are. Actually the Pil- 
grims unwittingly made an early experiment 
in communism. Their travel in the May- 
flower and the provisions necessary to start 
the colony were financed by a group of Eng- 
lish merchants, They were bound by a con- 
tract that everything produced by the settlers 
must be handed over to the governing body. 
Those settlers could not own land. They 
were not allowed to work for themselves, 
The houses they built and any improvements 
they made would pass to the merchants in 
a future settlement. There was no such 
thing as private property ex¢ept for a few 
personal belongings. Actually, the settlers 
were “bond servants,” for a period of 7 years, 
and as such they could not personally profit 
from their ability or from their labors, 

Only about a third of this group were 
searchers for religious freedom. They had 
fled from England to Holland and then to 
the New World to establish their congrega- 
tional form of worship. The other two- 
thirds came from many walks of life. Some 
were small merchants or professional serv- 
ants. Many were ne’er-do-wells and ad- 
venturers. All were dissatisfied with their 
lot in England. Most were seekers for quick 
profits from gold mines which they expected 
to find, or for a life of idle pleasure in the 
wilderness. 

But after 2 years of this experiment, those 
who were workers and produced, began com- 
plaining that the profits of their labor went 
to feed other mens’ wives and children. Men 
who had matured and had experience felt 
that it was unfair that they should be 
treated the same as the younger inexperi- 
enced ones who were just starting in their 
active productive life. The only satisfied 
ones were the lazy and incompetent, for this 
system allowed them to be unproductive but 
still to profit. For self-preservation, the 
producing colonists determined to break 
their contract. They required that each 
family should be responsible for raising its 
own food, but, for those unable to produce, 
the Christian spirit of responsibility for the 
needy was retained. The going was still 
tough but the Pilgrims came through and 
established our basic law—the right of the 
indiyidual under the free enterprise system, 
Of course, those London merchants, who had 
financed this colony, insisted upon and were 
repaid their investment with a good profit, 
By these acts, the Pilgrims had switched to 
capitalism and had established the Ameri- 
can faith in the dignity of labor and the 
rights of the individual, 

Some 150 years later, after 13 States had 
been formed by those seeking individual 
rights and freedoms, oppression again caused 
a united action. The first Continental Con- 
gress, held in Philadelphia, September 5, 
1774. brought forth the Articles of Confed- 
eration, giving to the control over 
the Thirteen Original States but giving it no 
power to enforce its decisions and requests. 

The Revolutionary War, which followed, 
demonstrated many weaknesses in the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, weaknesses that 
would have to be corrected in order to “form 
a more perfect union.” It was recognized 
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that a Constitution, to be effective, must be 
an expression of the people, imiting and de- 
fining the powers of Government and reserv- 
ing to the people all rights not expressly 
granted to the Government. 

The Continental Congress called a Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787, which in 4 
months of concentrated, determined effort 
produced our Constitution. This document 
has been declared to be the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and p of man. But, even in its 
perfection, it would not have passed the 
legislature of a majority of the 13 States had 
they not been given assurance that amend- 
ments would be immediately made giving 
protection to the rights of the individual 
States, and to the rights of the individuals 
in the States. 

We must not forget that the creators of 
our Consitution were sincerely devoted to 
their own States, to their own local govern- 
ments and to the rights of the individuals. 
They intended to make sure that the Gov- 
ernment of their creation could not possibly 
become another tyrant, the equal of the one 
from which they had Just escaped. 

Their experience with governments had 
instilled within them a determination never 
again to permit a government to have con- 
trols which could take from them their 
hard-earned freedoms. They had seen that 
a strong central government would take 
away individual rights—rights which are 
basic in the lives of every citizen of the 
United States. This is the reason for and 
the purpose of the Bill of Rights, the ratifica- 
tion of which we celebrate December 15. 

It is interesting to note that our Constitu- 
tion makes reference many times to a “citi- 
zen of the United States” and seldom refers 
to a “citizen of a State.” So we are citizens 
of the United States rather than citizens 
of some individual State, 

So in our Bill of Rights and In the other 
later laws of our land there have been set 
down principles to protect the rights and 
freedoms of the Individual, the citizen of 
the United States. 

Our Bill of Rights guarantees to us the 
right to freedom of speech, of the press, of 
every means by which man may express his 
thoughts on any subject; the right to free- 
dom of assembly so that individuals may act 
in groups for the benefit of all; the right to 
worship as one desires, and religions them- 
selves are free and equal; the right to secu- 
rity of person and property and that laws 
must be of equal power over all without spe- 
elal privileges for any particular individual 
or group; the right to work when and for 
whom one desires and, by like reasoning, the 
right to employ such individuals as an em- 


The right to vote for the person o 
choice. This is the most effective 3 
avallable to us for the protection of our 
rights and freedoms but it must be used 
constantly, wisely, and by all those eligible 
for this privilege. As has been said, “The 
penalty good men pay for indifference to 
public affairs is to be ruled 
Too often, we, the people, are 
those who are in the best position to control 
the freedom of speech to 
selves in power. 

All of these rights guarantee to each citi- 
ven the right to an education equal to his 
needs, to live and labor where and how he 
wishes, to be a member of any organization 
in which he can get membership, to own 
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property and businesses, to manage them 
as he desires, to become wealthy or go bank- 
rupt depending upon his own wisdom, en- 
ergy and perservance. But all of these 
rights are limited in that they must not 
interfere with the rights and privileges of 
others, nor with the welfare of the people, as 
a whole, and that they are not in violation 
of our Constitution. This limitation has 
been given a most picturesque definition by 
one who said: “Your right to swing your 
arms ends where the other fellow's nose be- 
gins.” 

But where we have rights we also have 
lefts. Webster defines left as the opposite 
to right, but common usage has also caused 
it to mean those who would limit or take 
away our rights as citizens of the United 
States. It is the lefts who are the greatest 
menace to our freedoms. 

We have seen the provisions of the Bill 
of Rights against self-incrimination used by 
the lefts to avold legitimate questioning by 
courts of justice and by the Congress of the 
United States. Nevertheless, all right- 
thinking citizens would prefer to keep this 
safeguard even if it does mean a miscarriage 
of justice in some cases. 

We have seen friend turned against friend 
and populations aroused by use of the 
whispering campaign and the big He but, we 
would still retain our freedom of speech al- 
though congressional immunity seems too 
liberal in some cases. 

Each individual must give obedience to the 
laws under which he lives. Each individual 
has the right to talk against a law, to work 
and vote to change that law, but not to 
disobey it. 

It is the violation of these restrictions, 
rather than over-emphasis of the rights of 
the individual, that. has brought our Na- 
tional Government to the condition in which 
it is today. We, now realize that the office 
of government is not intended to confer hap- 
piness but to give man an opportunity to 
pursue it, that Is, to work for his own ad- 
vancement, assuming his own risks and ac- 
cepting his own mistakes without recourse to 
Government guarantees and grants. 

This is not intended as a condemnation 
of assistance for those who need it, for to 
“live and let live“ is a right for which our 
ancestors fought. But it is a warning against 
that small selfish minority in business, in 
industry, in labor, in Government itself, and 


in both major political parties, which has 


come to depend upon special interest prefer- 
ment, upon influence peddling, upon profit 
without risk, upon legislative control and 
upon tax fixing to take the rights away from 
the citizens of the United States. 

We have seen in other countries the abil- 
ity to conquer by infiltration, by restricting 
the rights of man, by controlling freedom of 
speech, by limiting freedoms of all kinds. 

But the most dangerous of our national 
Jetta“ are the users of indoctrination of 
subversive thoughts to our future genera- 
tions by raising questions as to the strength 
and value of our form of government and, 
through inference, by giving praise to those 
ams“ which have limited and destroyed 
the rights of Individuals in other countries. 

Most of us are still confident of ourselves, 
of our society and of our country. We do not 
claim perfection but we do have faith in our 
ability to move forward, to improve, to grow, 
to provide more free, independent Individ- 
uals with nrore and more of everything they 
want and need in life. 

The citizens of the United States, however, 
must solve those serious problems which our 
recent national election did not settle. The 
majority seem to believe that it bas started 
us On our way toward the solution 
but all the hazards to the rights of the citi- 
zen did not disappear on the morning of 
November 5. We cannot expect the impos- 
sible from a new administration. What we 
must develop is a continuing, questioning, 
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and supervisory relationship between the 
elector and the elected representative in Con- 
gress. After all, our State legislatures and 
the Congress must be and should be the 
guard against loss of our rights by legisla- 
tion or by usurpation of power by other 
branches of our Government—they must be 
the first and the last sentinel of our Amer- 
ican freedoms. But, we, as voters, must put 
aside that “sheep-like” trust in the wisdom 
and integrity of our elected officials and be 
ever on the alert, to criticize, but, of greater 
importance at the same time, also to advise, 
to assist and to encourage those whom we 
have elected and our efforts must be without 
thought of selfish profit or power. It must 
be the combined efforts of great men and 
great women, not necessarily the “greats” in 
Washington, for the strength of our Gov- 
ernment does not lie there. Our national 
strength lies throughout our entire Nation 
and the hearts and the minds of our people, 
the great men and women of the present 
generation. ó 

Our heritage was given to us by great 
men—men, born with the opportunity for 
greatness and with the ability, in varying 
degrees, to acquire it. Our destiny depends 
upon the efforts of great men and women of 
the present, 

We need men and women of the type so 
vividly described, in the early 1800's, by 
Josiah Gilbert Holland, when he wrote: 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men mio haye honor—men who will not 
ie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog, 

And damn his treacherous teachings with- 
out winking! 

Tall 2 sun-crowned, who live above the 
og 

In public duty and In private thinking!” 


Our way of life has been founded upon the 
dreams of men whose minds were bold and 
whose faith in mankind was unlimited. 
They visioned a new society in which the 
individual human beings, created in the 
image of God, would be free—the master of 
his own destiny. Out of their dreams—our 
heritage—came a mighty Nation of free peo- 
ple. By our own unselfish dreams, faith 
and labor, and with God's blessing, this 
priceless heritage will be a brilliant destiny. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent visit of Members of Con- 
gress and their families to New York 
City, one of the highlights was a tour 
of U. N. headquarters as guests of Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Am- 
bassador to the United Nations. 

During the tour the Members of Con- 
gress in the group assembled in the po- 
litical conference room of the United 
Nations to hear a statement from Am- 
bassador Lodge and to ask him questions 
for the purpose of receiving information. 
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Ambassador Lodge's statement, to- 
gether with the questions and answers, 
were as follows: 
CONGRESSIONAL Vistr TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
May 8, 1954 

Congressman James E. VAN ZANDT. We have 
been accorded the very distinct pleasure and 
high honor to assemble in this political con- 
Terence room of the United Nations this 
morning for the purpose of not only hearing 
a statement from the United States Ambas- 
sador, the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
who represents the United States in the 
United Nations, but also to ask any questions 
that the Members of Congress may wish to 
put for the purpose of receiving information. 

We are also honored by having Ambassador 
Lodge's deputy here this morning, the Hon- 
orable James J. Wadsworth. 

After Ambassador Lodge has made his 
statement, he will submit to questions, and 
it has been requested that each Member of 
Congress when he puts his question to 
please raise his hand and state his name 
plainly and the State from which he comes, 
I now introduce to you Ambassador Lodge. 

Ambassador Lope, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, before you came here you went into 
the meditation room and the first thing that 
the President did when he came here last 
December 8 to make his proposal for an 
atomic stockpile was to go into that room 
and to say a prayer. 

On your way in here you may have seen 
the tourists. The United Nations has be- 
come in the last few years the biggest tourist 
attraction in New York City. These galleries 
are always full. We have had spot checks 
made at various times and have found that 
people from practically every State in the 
Nation come here; almost always there is 
someone from each of the 48 States and as 
many as 30 different foreign countries. 

I would like to give you just a brief enu- 
meration of what I think the United Nations 
has accomplished and why I think it is ad- 
vantageous for the United States to belong 
to it. 

In the first place, It was, of course, founded 
as a device to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war. That is quoted 
from the charter. It was based on the 
theory that the alliance which then existed 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union would continue and would be a basic 
fact for foreign policy upon which everything 
else could be based. This, of course, turned 
out to be an erronecus assumption. In spite 
of the fact that that basic assumption has 
not materialized, the United Nations has 
played a very uscful and decisive part in 
preventing outbreaks of violence from turn- 
ing to wars, as follows: 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran 
in 1946 was brought about almost entirely 
by the wave of world public opinion which 
was generated here. 

The ending of Communist encroachment 
in Greece, in which of course the United 
States played a very large part. 

Bringing about the independence of Israel 
and the ending of the war in the Holy Land, 
in which Count Bernadotte was killed and 
pence was eventually brought about through 
the efforts of Ralph Bunche, although the 
situation is still dangerous as I told you in 
the Security Council. 

Bringing about the Independence of Indo- 
nesia which is a nation of 76 million and in 
which the struggle for Independence had 
caused violence, ( 

Ending the fighting between India and 
Pakistan over the Kashmir dispute, 

And, of course, the part which the United 
Nations played as regards the aggression in 
Korea. 


I would lke to say a word about that 
because that is the first time in human 
history that collective military action under 
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the auspices of an international organiza~ 
tion has stopped aggression. You will hear 
it said quite often that the United Nations 
sucked the United States into Korea and 
then sat back and let the United States 
carry the whole load. That statement is not 
accurate. The United States decided to re- 
sist aggression in Korea, and in my opinion 
it decided quite rightly, on the grounds of 
strategy and national interest—apart from 
world interest. The United States then came 
in here and tried to get the United Nations 
to take the same position and, quite rightly 
I think, the United Nations did so, 

Now, it is true that the contribution of 
the United States was absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. Except for the Republic of Korea, no 
one has had as many casualties and did as 
much as we did, and the Republic of Korea 
Army was created by the United States Army. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the other United 
Nations members contributed the equivalent 
of two divisions. And if there had not been 
n reversal of the World War II lend-lease 
policy in Washington, whereby these coun- 
tries were required to provide their own dollar 
and logistic support, I believe we would haye 
had 6 or maybe 6 divisions from the other 
United Nations members. There are a num- 
ber of countries in the world who have quite 
excellent military manpower but who, for 
various measons, cannot supply dollars, can- 
not supply shipping, cannot supply mech- 
anized equipment, 

Two divisions at World War II cost 
$600 million a year. So, putting this entirely 
on & financial basis and leaving out the fact 
that two divisions saved us many casualties 
this doesn't look too bad in comparison to 
what the United Nations costs us, which is 
$13 million a year for the United Nations 
proper. 

Then, as I said upstairs in the big plenary 
hall, the United Nations is the only word 
forum, and we have utilized that world 
forum last year in as vigorous a way as we 
possibly could. 

We utilized it, first of all, to show up some 
of the dreadful facts about the Soviet Union. 

We have used it to show up some of the 
dreadful facts about Communist China. We 
used it to show the monstrous mendacity of 
the charges that United States personnel had 
engaged in germ warfare in Korea, Dr. 
Charles Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, was on the 
United States delegation last fall, and he 
made the presentation of the falsity of those 
charges, He did it with his authority as a 


doctor and his prestige and standing in the 


world. The result was that we held the front 
pagos for about 10 days. 

We showed how forced labor was being 
used behind the Iron Curtain, and we based 
ourselves on an official United Nations report 
to that effect, 

We showed up the maltreatment by the 
Soviet Union of World War II prisoners of 
war from Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

We set forth for the record Chinese Com- 
munist and North Korean atrocities against 
our own troops. 

We used the United Nations as the forum 
in which to announce President Eisenhower's 
belief that if the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
ever voted for independence he would be 
glad to do all in his power to see that they 
got it. This statement had a very good effect 
for our prestige with Latin American coun- 
tries and with Asian and Arab countries gen- 
erally, where the memory of colonialism is 
still very recent. 

That is just a snappy identification of a 
few of the specific accomplishments of the 
last year. 

As far as the financial side is concerned, 
my office, which, of course, is not here but 
over at 2 Park Avenue—I have a sort of 
miniature State Department to advise and 
help me in the work which I do here—we 
reduced the personnel 29 percent. We re- 
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duced the square footage in office space 25 
percent, We have tried to get economy all 
the way up and down the line in my Office. 

As far as the United States dollar contri- 
bution to the United Nations is concerned, 
we got that reduced 11.6 percent under last 
year, and we got the contribution of the 
Soviet Union increased 7.7 percent in 1954 
as Panic es 1953. 

ere has been a net saving 

rar of $1,970,000. eae 
far as United States personnel em- 
ployed by the United Nations is concerned, 
there are about 1,895 United States na- 
33 Ths ee thing I did on arriving 
get set up a scree in 
accordance with Civil 8 Oii 
and Federal Bureau of Investigation 
standards. As of recent date, 1,733 of those 
ee States nationals have been screened 

ere were 162 cases pending. We 
to have that cleaned up — soon, sists 

One of the things we look forward to in 
the future ts of course Charter review. The 
Charter review question comes up in 1955. 
Another, is the possibility that the Presi- 
dent's proposal for atomic stockpiling, 
which is now being discussed bilaterally be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, will eventually come into the Disar- 
mament Commission here. 

Gentlemen, that is just an enumeration 
which is up to date and authoritative, and 
which I prepared to submit to you here. 
Now, if there are any questions, or an. 
counsel or advice, I would very much wel- 
come it from you. 

Congressman HAROLD A. PATTEN (Arizona), 
Mr. Ambassador, in view of the President's 
statement here on stockpiling and the inter- 
national situation as it exists—I know you 
deal with international problems, but being 
from & western State we feel that part of our 
impetus has gone into international stock- 
piling when it should be national. If we 
can produce the ores necessary for stock- 
piling in strategic metals, how would you 
feel on what we should do? Should we get 


Ambassador Loncr. That is a matter of in- 
ternal policy which I do not think I ought 
to get into, Of course, the point you are 
making is not in contradiction with what 
the President said here on December 8. 
What the President proposed was that the 
principal atomic powers would set up this 
bank in which atomic energy could be used 
for peaceful development. That had a tre- 
mendous effect here on the underdeveloped 
countries and is a very good thing. Your 
idea of national self-development and self- 
sufficiency is another idea and if I were still 
in the Senate I would certainly have a vote 
ed 8 on that. But in view of my 
ca ere I do not think I ou 
into that. ee 

Congressman Patren. He established that 
we should have a national Stockpile but 
doesn't follow it through. The other ques- 
tion I asked you earlier, and which you said 
you might mention, is the Red China issue, 
Would you like to avoid it? 


Ambassador Lovee. No; I don't want to 


“avoid it at all. The United Nations is 


founded on a moral sanction, which is that 
it shall be composed of peace-loving nations. 
Those two words "peace-loving" are right in 
the charter. It is not a mere diplomatic 
conference in which the virtuous and the 
criminal sit side by side without regard to 
whether they are virtuous or not, or criminal 
or not. It isn't that. Some people say it 
is, but it isn’t. Some people feel it ought 
to be that, but it isn't. And it was never 
ratified that way. 

Therefore, to admit a nation which fla- 
grantiy advocates the use of war as an in- 
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strument of national policy would be a com- 
plete stultification of the United Nations. 

The argument is made that the Soviet 
Union is here and they have engaged in 
similar tactics. I make the following ob- 
servation about that. If the Soviet Union 
in 1945 had openly espoused the policies 
which they have adopted since, it is very 
doubtful whether we would have favored 
admitting them to the United Nations. 
There is a big difference between a condi- 
tion arriving later and knowingly doing it 
deliberately when you don't have to. 

There are 10 or 15 major reasons, specific 
reasons, to Illustrate that argument, but 
that is the basic argument against admit- 
ting Red China to the United Nations. 

Does that answer your question? 

Congressman PATTEN. It does, very well, 
thank you. 

8 an Howard S. MILLER. I wish to 
say that I have been very greatly impressed 
with this physical plant. It is perhaps the 
last word in the matter of human structures, 
I am wondering just how far mankind lacks 


this physical plant and you ask: Is the men- 
97 5 and spiritual strength of mankind 
equal to man's ability to make material 
Of course, that is the question which 
minds all the time. This 


On your second point, I quite agree with 
you that you cannot have a world organiza- 
tion consisting entirely of nations that you 
agree with. The thing that gives it value 
and utility and the chance to accomplish 
something in the future is that you have got 
a lot of people that you don't agree with. 
But I think there has got to be a minimum 
willingness to subscribe to the purpose of 
the organization. When the United Nations 
was founded, they did not say “this is going 
to be a universal organization in which every- 
body can sit.” They did not say that. They 
said “it must be an organization of peace- 
loving nations,” 

Now, when people look at the difference 
of opinion between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, they say, “Well, what's 
this phrase ‘United Nations’ mean? What 
are they united about?” Well, we hope that 
we are united in our common aversion to 
being exploded into total destruction. We 
hope we are united on that. This organiza- 
tion is created to prevent you from going 
to hell. It isn't created to take you to 
heaven. If you can prevent that, why that 
certainly justifies its existence. 

I realize that does not completely answer 
your question. Your question is a very, very 
big question, and I don't know that any one 
man has the answer to it. 

Congressman OAKLEY HUNTER (California). 
Mr. Ambassador, the United Nations, I be- 
lieve, has recommended the International- 
ization of Jerusalem, Iam wondering if any 
pro has been made toward the carrying 
out of that particular recommendation? 

Ambassador Loncr. Nothing has happened 
since I have been here, no. Not in the last 
year. 
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Congressman Jon M. Rosston, Jr. (Ken- 
tucky). While you touched on the cost, 
I would like to have something a little closer 
to the figures. For example, the approxi- 
mate total cost of the United Nations for 
1 year, the past year? 

Ambassador Lonce. I've got all that right 
here. The cost of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies—may I say a word about 
the specialized agencies, which are not here 
in New York? You have got the Food and 
Agriculture Organization which is in Rome, 
You have the International Labor Office in 
Geneva. You have the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in Montreal which 
maintains all these beacons and radar sys- 
tems across the Atlantic. You have UNESCO. 
You have about 10 of these. Of course, they 
are entirely outside of my jurisdiction. 

The cost of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies is as follows: Our share 
of the United Nations proper is $13 million; 
our share of the total, adding in the special- 
ized agencies, is $24 million. 

Congressman Rorsion. What is the Rus- 
sian share, and the total, please?. 

Ambassador Lopce. The total is $41 million 
without counting the cost of the specialized 
agencies. 

Congressman Rosston. What is that, the 
total? 

Ambassador Lopcr. The total budget for 
the United Nations proper is $41 million. 

Congressman ROBSION. All right, sir. Now, 
the Russian share. 

Ambassador Longe. Well, our share is a 
third and their share is about 14 percent, or 
$5.8 million, of the budget of the United 
Nations proper. 

Congressman Ronstox. Ours is about 33 
and their is about 14? 

Ambassador Loben. That ts correct. 

Congressman Rossion. May I ask another 
thing? Do you have some brochure that 
gives a lot of factual Information about the 
operation of the United Nations, and if it is 
available? 

Ambassador Lopcr. Yes. 

Congressman Roesron. Could we have it 
today or do you want to mail it, or what? 

Ambassador Lock. We have got it right 
here on the table. 

Congressman Ronstox. Thank you. 

Ambassador Loox. I sent everyone, I 
think some weeks ago, a concise statement 
of mine on what the United Nations means 
to the United States. In addition to that 
there is a kit of factual material right on 
the desk that you can take on the way out. 
But to answer your question, the total cost 
of the United Nations is $41 million and 
the Soviet Union pays about 14 percent of 
that. And, of course, the Iron Curtain 
countries should be added to that. They 
are really completely under the domination 
of the Soviet Union. 

Congressman Don MAcnuson (Washing- 
ton). Mr. Ambassador, the Charter comes up 
for review next year; is that right? 

Ambasador Lonck. The question of Char- 
ter review comes up in 1955. 

Congressman MAGNUSON. Do you foresee 
any probability that there will be major 
changes in the Charter? 

Ambassador Lobax. Well, I think it de- 
pends on public opinion—United States pub- 
lic opinion and world public opinion, T 
think if United States public opinion can 
get united on the changes they want to 
see made in the Charter, that then a great 
part of world opinion will follow the lead, 
and then we can get some changes. I think 
if you wait until the last minute with some 
changes that haven't got world opinion be- 
hind them, then I think the chances of 
changing the Charter are very slight. 

Congressman Macnvuson, In your opinion, 
is the United Nations idea workable with- 
out the veto power? 

Ambassador Lopcr. My personal view ts 
that the Soviet Union has abused the veto 
power in a very flagrant way, as regards the 
admission of new members, There are 14 
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countries now that ought to be in the United 
Nations that are not in it because of the 
Soviet veto. So I think we ought to elimi- 
nate the veto on that. 

Then I think they have abused the veto on 
pacific settlement of disputes. I will give 
you an illustration of that. There has been 
this dispute about the development of the 
waters of the Jordan and the other rivers in 
Palestine. We worked on a resolution a long 
time last December, and it was very laborious 
work of the kind that you gentlemen under- 
stand very well. We finally got a resolution 
that looked like some progress for that part 
of the world. Well, after all these weeks 
and weeks and weeks of work, at the last 
minute the Soviet Union vetoed it. That is 
what I mean by the veto of pacific settlement 
of disputes. I think we ought to get away 
from that, 

I think we should retain the veto on using 
troops. Whenever a question comes up here 
having to do with United States troops, that 
ought to get back to Washington. 

Congressman Macnuson. Has there been 
any instance in which the veto power has 
been exercised by us where it was vital to the 
protection of our own interests? 

Ambassador Lopar. I am quite sure it 
hasn't. The question of troops has never 
come up, but I think we have got to reserve 
that right because it is fundamental and 
affects you gentlemen as basic policymakers, 
Now, on those other things that I have just 
mentioned, I think the Soviet Union has 
abused the veto. I think we should amend 
the charter to that effect. However, this is 
just my personal view. The administration 
has not developed its views yet. They want 
to hear from you and from the country. 

Congressman CHantrs R. Jonas (North 
Carolina). Can any member of the United 
Nations bring this Indochina case here? 

Ambassador Lonpce. Yes; any member has a 
right to bring it up. 

Congressman Jonas, France, I believe, has 
the paramount right to and has declined to 
bring the case to the United Nations; is that 
not true? > 

Ambassador London. France has not done it. 
Last summer there was a great deal of talk 
that Thailand was going to do it. But it 
has not yet been brought up. 

Congressman J. L. PILCHER (Georgia). Mr. 
Ambassador, in going through this great 
building this morning and through that 
little prayer room, if I had one request, one 
question to ask that is a request, it would be 
this; that is to ask Almighty God to give 
you and other peace-loving members of the 
United Nations the wisdom and the power 
and the strength to bring about what this 
great Institution was organized for, and that 
is peace, love, and goodwill toward all men. 

Ambassador Lonce. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Jerrrey P. HILLELSON (Mis- 
souri), Mr, Ambassador, how may a member 
be eliminated from membership to this 
body? 

Ambassador Loncr. Well, there ts a provi- 
sion for expulsion in the Charter but that 
has to come through the Security Council, 
and in the Security Council you haye got the 
veto, 

Congressman Hriterson. So the expulsion 
system has never been used? 

Ambassador Loner. It has never been used. 

Congressman HILLELSON, In other words, 
if a permanent member of the Sccurity 
Council would choose not to be ejected from 
membership they would not be ejected; 1s 
that it? 

Ambassador Lobo. That's right. 

Congressman HILLELSON. In other words, 
there is no provision at present? 

Ambassador Lopar. You could probably ex- 
pel a nation which is not one of the five per- 
manent members, but I don’t think you 
could expel 1 of the 5 permanent . 
against his will. You would have a lot 
trouble. 

Congressman Tomas 8. Gorpon (Iilinols)- 
Mr. Ambassador, in coming back to this ques 
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tion of the power of the veto, what is the 
comparison of vetoes that the Russians have 
used to what other nations have used? How 
many vetoes have they used? 

Ambassador Longe. The United States has 
never used the veto. The United Kingdom 
has never used the veto. I think France has 
- used it once. I think the Soviet Union has 
used it 58 times. You'd better get that ac- 
curate. That's out of my head but I think 
that's about right. 

Congressman HARLAN Hacen (California). 
What percentage, if any, of agreements 
involving some international activity which 
the United States and other governments en- 
ter into have their origin in some activity of 
the United Nations? 

Ambassador Loncr. Well, it is very hard to 
estimate. Of course, we have bilateral di- 
plomacy going on all over the world just as it 
always has been. We have all these embassies 
in foreign countries and they have thelr em- 
bassies in Washington. There is still quite 
a lot of international intercourse that way. 
I would have a very hard time—— 

Congressman Hacen. For example, on a 
subject like the international control of nar- 
eotics, that would be a proper subject for this 
body? 

Ambassador Loox. Oh, yes. We had a 
meeting here recently at which the United 
States representative, Mr. Anslinger, who is 
the United States Commissioner of Narcotics, 
made the flat statement that the Chinese 
Communist regime was trying to flood neigh- 
boring regions with drugs in order to demor- 
alize them. He made that flat statement here 
3 days ago. 

Congressman Hacxx. The League of Na- 
tions produced much valuable activity in 
fields like that which the public generally did 
not recognize and I was wondering whether 
this organization was doing the same thing? 

Ambassador Lopor. This organization is 
doing a great deal in that way. Technical 


assistance through the United Nations is one 


of the most valuable expenditures of the 
United States dollar that I know of in terms 
of accomplishing good things and doing good 
things for us. It has certain advantages 
over doing it bilaterally. You get a lot more 
countries in on it. You get less of a feeling 
that it is a sort of poisonous obligation that 
harms so many of these international ven- 
tures. A great many good things are being 
accomplished in the way of eliminating 
disease and draining the swamps and irri- 
gating the deserts. There is the Children's 
Fund that does a great deal of good. There 
is all the work of the Economic and Social 
Council, of the specialized agencies. Much 
can be said about what the World Health 
Organization has done to eliminate certain 
types of epidemics and what the Food and 
Agriculture Organization has done to in- 
crease the food supply in parts of the world, 

Con: n HaGEn. Does the United Na- 
tions now or in the future intend to offer 
any program for international monetary 
reforms? 

Ambassador Loper. That comes under the 
International Monetary Fund, which is one 
Of the specialized agencies, and I haven't got 
the specialized agencies. 

I might say that you could write a book 
about all the useful things that the United 
Nations does in the humanitarian and eco- 
nomie fields, and many people have written 
books about it. What I am always afraid 
of is that the emphasis will be so much on 
those good things the people will forget that 
its prime purpose is to prevent. World War 
III. That is the primary purpose and we 
must never look at these things with so 
Much satisfaction to cause us to forget what 
We are really here for—to prevent war. That 
is the basic purpose. 

Congress Gusser. Mr. Ambassador, there 
is a preat segment of our population which 
believes that the United Nations can only 
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grow as a force in promoting world peace 
at the expense of sovereignty on purely 
domestic matters, our national sovereignty. 
Now, I disagree with that point of view. 

Ambassador Lopce. I disagree with it, too. 
There isn’t any loss of sovereignty in the 
United Nations. When Congress created my 
job in 1945 they wrote right into the law 
that I was to be an Ambassador in order 
to show that the United States Government 
was not giving up any sovereignty. The 
place where I live, the hotel, is an embassy, 
the only United States embassy that is in 
the United States—in order to show once 
again that I represent a sovereign country 
and that no sovereignty has been given up 
at all. To my mind it is out of the question 
to have any such thing as world govern- 
ment unless there is a world sense of justice 
and a world sense of right and wrong. If 
you try to have a world government when 
you have got the Communist bloc the way 
it is now, it wouldn’t be a government—it 
would be a tyranny. If there is one thing 
worse than having tyranny in any part of 
the world, it is having tyranny in all of the 
world. 

Now, when the 13 States got their Inde- 
pendence, if one of those States had had an 
idea about Justice and an idea about the na- 
ture of man as different from what the other 
States had as the idea of the Soviet Union 
is different from that which the other na- 
tions hold today, there wouldn't have been 
any United States of America. 

A naa have got to be similar ideas of jus- 
ce. 

Of course, this organization is not set up 
to be a world government. You have an 
organization like the General Assembly in 
which every country has one vote. A big 
country has one vote and a little country 
has one vote. Obviously, you can't have a 
government on that kind of a basis. This 
isn't meant to be that. This is a device, an 
instrument to prevent war. If it accom- 
plishes that, it has certainly justified its 
existence and what it costs us—one-four- 
teenth of what we spend on cigarettes, half 
of what it costs to clean the streets of New 
York City. If it does that, that’s enough 
without asking all these other things of it. 

You started me off on quite a speech there. 

Congressman G. P. Lrescoms (California). 
Mr, Ambassador, what is the basis for the 
apportionment of costs of the United Na- 
tions? 

Ambassador Loon. The basis for the ap- 
portionment of costs is supposed to be the 
productivity level-the capacity to pay. 

Congressman Lirscoms. How is it arrived 
at? 

Ambassador Lopcr. Mr. Hall fs an expert 
on this subject. I would like to have him 
answer that. 

Mr. Harz. There is an expert committee 
of statisticlans and economists which takes 
the national income figures presented by the 
various countries and prepares a recommen- 
dation on contributions for the General 
Assembly. The General Assembly then goes 
over that and adjusts it, reconstructs it to 
some extent, and comes up with a recom- 
mendation which is then adopted by the 
Assembly. The United States contribution 
is fixed on the basis of a ceiling of 3314 per- 
cent, which has been established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. While United States produc- 
tivity is higher than one-third of the world’s 
total, at least in the view of most of the 
economists from various countries, our con- 
tribution is fixed on the basis of the ceiling 
which has been established by general agree- 
ment. 

Ambassador Lopce. When Senator Vanden- 
berg was here at the beginning, when our 
assessment was about half, he said to the 
Communists “If our system is so good, that 
we have such a tremendous capacity to pay 
and such a high level of productivity, obvi- 
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ously such a wonderful system should be 
adopted by all the countries in the world.” 

Congressman Lipscoms. Do those economic 
reports go through a committee or a con- 
Terence? 

Mr. Harti. They go to this expert com- 
mittee of statisticians and economists, which 
prepares a recommendation to the General 
Assembly. The General Assembly has a com- 
mittee on administrative and budgetary 
questions which considers this type of report. 
After analysis and debate in that committee, 
a recommendation to the Assembly is 
adopted. The plenary session of the Assem- 
biy then adopts a resolution setting the scale 
of assessments. 

Ambassador Lopar. When I was here as a 
delegate when I was in the Congress, I han- 
dled that question. We took all the speeches 
that the Soviet leaders made about what a 
great system they had and what wonderful 
progress they were making and how they 
were having this great agricultural produc- 
tion, industrial production, and everything— 
we quoted them and sald then you ought to 
pay more to maintain this organization. It 
is on the basis of that argument that the 
nations here have voted steadily an increase 
in the Soviet Union's assessment. 

Congressman Jon J. RHODES (Arizona). 
Mr. Ambassador, going back to the question 
of the gentleman from North Carolina on 
Indochina, I understand that any nation may 
bring the Indochina situation into the United 
Nations. 

Ambassador Loox. Any member nation or 
nonmember, 

Congressman RRHoprs. Does that require. 
a vote of the Assembly or the Council before 
that matter can be brought up? 

Ambassador Lopas. They can bring it to 
the attention of the Assembly or the Council, 
but a vote is required to take it up. 

Congressman Ruopes. Then actually the 
question could be considered in the United 
Nations concurrently with the Geneva Con- 
ference; is that correct? 

Ambassador Lonce. It could be. I don't 
think that would be right timing. 

Congressman Patren. Mr. Ambassador, is 
China a member of the Security Council, the 
Nationalist Government? 

Ambassador LODGE. Yes. 

Congressman Patren. And in that is the 
veto power? 

Ambassador Lopox. Yes. 

Congressman Parrxx. And therefore it 
would be impossible for Red China to be 
recognized unless we did something with 
Nationalist China; is that right? 

Ambassador Lope. Well, recognition is an- 
other matter. tion is not a matter 
that is considered in the United Nations. 

Congressman Patten. Yes; but I mean 

Ambassador Loox. Admission of Red 
China would involve some rather elaborate 
steps. 

Congressman Patren. They have the veto 
power in the Security Council, didn't you 
say? 

Ambassador Lopcx. Yes. It would come 
up in the form of an objection to the creden- 
tials of the Nationalist Government repre- 
sentatives. You see, China is in. It is a 
question of who represents China. It would 
come us as a credentials problem. That is 
where the thing originally would come. 

Congressman Mn. Do we understand 
that Nationalist China has a veto power, 
is one of the five nations with the veto 
power? 

Ambassador Lonce. Yes; China is a perma- 
nent member of the Security Council and 
the Nationalist Government is the legal 
representative of China. 

Congressman MILLER. Yes; I understand, 


thank you. 
Congressman Van Zanonr. Are there any 
further questions? 
Congressman Coon. To pursue that a little 
further on percentage that we contribute to 
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the United Nations, is there any likelihood 
that our share may be reduced a little from 
the 33% percent? 

Ambassador Lopce. We got it down to 334 
this year. This has been a bipartisan ob- 
jective for the last 8 years. Senator Van- 
denberg, Senator Wiley, Governor Stevenson, 
Senator Sparkman, all have served here and 
have subscribed to the 33% percentage. And 
having gotten it down to that, I would not 
anticipate its being reduced in the near fu- 
ture again. If you get other countries in, 
then there may be a general reallocation of 
ratios. 

Congressman ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Ja. (Ala- 
bama). Mr. Ambassador, pursuing this In- 
dochina question a little further, do you 
think there is a good possibility that it will 
be brought up in the United Nations some 
time in the near future? 

Ambassador LopcGe. I would like to have an 
off-the-record meeting after we get through 
with the public part of it and then I can 
discuss that. I don't want to say any more 
than that on the record. 

Congressman Hacen. Unless it could be 
assumed or proved that Red China is par- 
ticipating in Indochina, that is superficially 
an internal matter; that is not a matter for 
this organization. 

Ambassador Lopar. You are talking about 
bringing Indochina in here? Well, I'd rather 
discuss that off the record. We will have an 
off-the-record meeting, because that’s a lit- 
tle bit hot right now. 

Congressman Van Zanvr. Mr. Ambassador, 
Mr. Mitchell, who sits on my left, has asked 
this question: In case of the revision of the 
charter of the United Nations can the veto 
be used? 

Ambassador Loper. Yes; it can. That ts 
why it is so important to develop world 
opinion and get propositions which have got 
such a hold on world opinion that the So- 
viets will think twice before they start 
vetoing. 

Congressman Van ZANDT. In other words, 
they can use the veto power to outlaw al- 
most any suggestion regarding a revision of 
the charter? 

Ambassador Lovor. Yes; but they do react 
to world opinion, so the thing to do is to 
bulid world opinion and then that may slow 
them up. 

Congressman Van Zanopr. Are there any 
other questions? If not, I am going to ask 
the Members of Congress to remain so that 
we may confer with the Ambassador privately 
for a few minutes, and the rest of the party 
will- proceed to the buses so that we may 
continue our itinerary, which takes us next 
to La Guardia Field. 

Mr. Ambassador, on behalf of the Members 
of Congress and the party assembled, I want 
to thank you and your staff, 

Applause. 


Statement by Walker L. Cisler Before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by Mr. Walker L. Cisler, president of 
the Detroit Edison Co., submitted at an 
open hearing before the Joint Commit- 
tee gn Atomic Energy. His statement 
is an enlightened presentation which I 
believe will be of benefit to the Senate, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY WALKER L. Cistxn on S, 3323 
AND H. R. 8862 

My name is Walker L. Cisler and I am 
president of the Detroit Edison Co. With 
me are Mr. Alfred Iddles, president, the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Mr. Andrew A. 
Kucher, director, scientific laboratory of the 


Ford Motor Co.; and Mr. Paul W. McQuillen, 


of the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, general 
counsel for the Detroit Edison Co. 

Our appearance at these hearings concern- 
ing the proposed amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 is made on behalf of the 
group of privately owned electric power, in- 
dustrial, and engineering firms associated in 
the Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison and Asso- 
ciates atomic power development project. 

This project, which had its beginning in 
1950, and is being carried out under an 
agreement with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has as its main objective the de- 
velopment of a nuclear reactor, which can be 
used on a commercially competitive basis for 


' the generation of electric power and the pro- 


duction of useful byproducts. It is fully 
anticipated, if a reactor holding this promise 
can be developed, that private funds for its 
construction and operation will be made 
avaliable when the law permits private in- 
vestment. In other words, we look upon 
atomic energy as a natural resource which 
will have many important and valuable 
peacetime uses that will bring significant 
advances to the world, particularly as a 
fuel to supplement conventional fuels. The 
optimum development and application of 
these uses can be brought about only if the 
principles of free enterprise, upon which our 
great strength and economy is founded, are 
permitted to function as they have in the 
past. Obviously, adequate controls in the 
interest of national security, health, and 
safety must be observed. 

In a public hearing before this commit- 
tee on July 1, 1953, we expressed our opin- 
jon that the country would be served best 
by a modification of the Atomic Energy Act 
which would permit ownership rights and 
patent protection to private industry, and 
thus bring about greater participation by 
industry in the development of atomic 
energy. 

In presenting our testimony today con- 
cerning the proposed bill, we first wish to 
point out the increased urgency for remedial 
legislation which has developed during the 
past 10 months. Scientific and engineering 
developments have proceeded more rapidly 
than anticipated a year ago, and there has 
been an increasing awareness of the poten- 
tialities of atomic energy in the United 
States. This is clearly shown by the fact 
that commitments have been made for the 
construction of a large pressurized water 
type power reactor, and that programs are 
being formulated for the construction of 
other types of reactors within the next few 
years. 

We are now at the time when the Initial 
steps are being taken to bring about Indus- 
trial applications of atomic energy here in 
the United States. Industry is ready to 
participate in the development, as it dem- 
onstrated by the proposals made in connec- 
tion with the pressurized water-type power 
reactor. Participation by indusry on a far 
nore N basis can soon become a 
reality @ reasonable o rtunit - 
forded. PROV IURI UE 

The question Congress must consider ts 
whether, at this critical period in the de- 
velopment, industry using its own funds will 
be given the opportunity to perform its 
natural function of seeking out economic 
methods of utilizing this natural energy re- 
source and making the resulting benefits 
available to all in a normal manner, or 
whether industry is to be restricted in ita 
Opportunities by a continuation of the ex- 
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isting law. In our minds we must proceed 
along natural and traditional lines. 

This consideration has been given added 
importance by the President's address of De- 
cember 8, 1953, before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. The President pro- 
posed the creation of an Atomic Energy Pool, 
to be used in bringing the peacetime benefits 
of atomic energy to all the world. That was 
a most worthy proposal, and the world is 
looking forward to its fruition. In this the 
United States has assumed a very great re- 
sponsibility. When we embark upon such a 
course, we must also make rational and ade- 
quate preparations to meet our needs here 
at home. 

Effective cooperation with other nations 
enn be accomplished only by drawing upon 
the experience of our own industry. Unless 
we move more rapidly in the matter of in- 
dustry participation, we will not be able to 
fulfill our responsibility. Initiative in this 
rests with us, 

The bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, I believe, is a definite step in the 
right direction to encourage and permit pri- 
vate industry to participate in the research 
and development work in the fleld of atomic 
energy, having as its objective the full util- 
ization of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. Subparagraph (d), section 3, is an 
excellent statement of principle with which 
our objective is consistent. The adoption of 
such a program will, in my opininion, bring 
about the similarly full utilization of a large 
and untouched source of scientific and engi- 
neering knowledge which exists in this 
country. 

We have considered the complete text of 
the proposed amendment as carefully as time 
has permitted and find in it many sections 
which are in keeping with this principle. 
Other sections fall short of this objective, and 
still others, particularly those related to U- 
censing, would establish awkward and un- 
necessary complications, 

I will present our thoughts concerning the 
proposed act as we understand it in broad 
terms and later Mr. McQuillen will discuss 
details concerning specific passages. 

In our earlier appearance we stated that in 
order to bring about conditions under which 
private competitive industry can be enabled 
to invest its own funds in the development, 
the Atomic Energy Act should be amended 
to permit private enterprise to do the 
following: 

1. To bulld; own and operate atomic-energy 
plants, K 

2. To acquire, own and dispose of fission- 
able materials. 

3. To acquire, own and dispose of source 
materials. 

4. To sell and distribute end products and 
byproducts produced in an atomic-energy 
facility. 

5. To obtain licenses from the Atomic 
Energy Commission subject only to the re- 
quirement that operations thereunder be 
conducted in compliance with conditions set 
forth in the license in accord with standards 
to be prescribed by the act, 

6. To attain normal patent and trade secret 
protection subject only to full disclosure to 
the Commission for its own use and military 
purposes, 

The bill does permit the ownership of pro- 
duction and utilization facilities by industry: 
it permits the manufacture and construction 
of such facilities, and the new patent prov- 
sions are very close to the normal patent 
law. 

The bill falls short of the needs of indus- 
try in that ownership of special materiais is 
retained solely to the United States and in 
that the provisions with respect to licensing 
are confusing, vague, and perhaps even un- 
workable, 

We fully realize that the purpose is to pro- 
tect national security by retaining ail title 
to fissionable materlils in the Government. 
I am sure that the industry of our country 4 
completely sensitive and responsive to our 
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National security problems, as demonstrated 
by its accomplishments during the past 
Years, We believe that national security can 

as effectively protected by appropriate 
Controls of special materials privately owned, 
and that there are Important basic advan- 
tages to both Government and industry in 
Permitting industry ownership. 

Government ownership of special materials 
Poses difficult problems in financing and in 
tree enterprise under Government subsidy 
for industry. When the time comes that we, 
the Detroit Edison Co., for example, may 
decide to build an atomic power plant, we 
must go to the public to obtain a substantial 
Part of the funds which are required. Many 
Millions of dollars will be involved. As a 
regulated public utility, we cannot bulld up 
Undistributed reserves which would be ade- 
Quate for such a purpose. 

To bring about this financing we must first 
go to our Michigan Public Service Commis- 
Sion and demonstrate (1) the need for the 
Tacilities which are to be constructed, and 
(2) the engineering and economic soundness 
ol the project which is involved. We then 
must register our proposed securities with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Finally, we would go to the public and 
Offer to sell either capital stock, or bonds, or 
both; for investment in the new facilities 
and materials. You may be assured that 
ieee of these requirements is or can be taken 

tly. 

The lack of ownership of special materials 
Would make financing dificult and costly if 
Not impossible. The propoced licensing ar- 
Tangements are not sufficiently definite for 
a full evaluation, but certainly industry 
Would have a much more secure standing if 
in time of national emergency Government 
Might requisition special materials which 
&re private property, rather than merely re- 
Poesess special materials which are already 
the Government's own property. The Gov- 
ernment's ability to acquire physical posses- 
Sion of the material would be the same in 
either case, but with private ownership the 
Tights of private investors would be more 
adequately protected. 

With respect to subsidy, the provisions 
requiring Government to purchase all special 
material may operate as a Government sub- 
Sidy to business. We do not know, except in 
& general way, the cost of producing special 
Materials, and we can see great difficulty in 
Allocating those costs between materials re- 
Quired for military purposes, materials for 
other uses, and for power production: Fi- 
Rally the provision that Government must 
&cquire all special materials relieves industry 
Qf its responsibility to find a market for its 
Products. Industry should be able to look to 
Government as a customer for fissionable 
Materials which it may produce, but the 
Matter should be one of negotiation rather 

n of compulsion, and the potential mar- 
Ket should be broadened to include all 
licensees. 

All of these considerations, In our mind, 
Point to the desirability of granting owner- 
ship rights of special materials to industry. 

The licensing provisions which I referred 
to earlier are confusing, in part because the 
Proposed law docs not establish standards or 
minimum requirements, and in part because 
an unreasonable number of special licenses is 
*cquired for an integrated power facility. 

There must be assurance that the owner 
an use its facilities without interruption 
for long periods of time, and the license 
must not be subject to revocation except by 
reason of failure to observe the terms of the 
license. Such assurances should be a mat- 
ter of law rather than left to the discretion 
Sf an administrative body. 

Under the bill a license is the foundation 
ot any atomic-energy enterprise. Large in- 
vestments will be made in rellance upon the 
license, I am sure the committee realizes 
the significance, therefore, of the licensing 
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provisions to any industry that plans to 
construct and operate an atomic-energy 
facility, particularly a facility which would 
be used to generate electric power. 

Another aspect is the fact that the number 
of licenses required by the bill would be 
a burden upon applicants and would be 
extremely difficult to administer. A single 
license certainly should cover all of the re- 
quirements of any project. This is a matter 
which can be corrected most readily perhaps 
by authorizing the Commission to issue one 
license to cover all integrated operations. 
Definite standards and minimum require- 
ments for issuance and revocation should be 
established by law. 

My final comment concerning the proposed 
bill has to do with section 102, report to 
Congress. This section does much to nullify 
the improvements which have been written 
into the proposed bill, in that it requires 
a report to Congress and a waiting period 
of 90 days, and perhaps further amendments, 
before any license may be issued. Congress 
would have the responsibility of passing on 
each and every type of use of special 
materiais. The potential complications are 
beyond imagination. 

We should move forward courageously and 
confidently in the application of atomic 
energy to peacetime purposes. We should 
do this in a way which will not jeopardize 
the common defense and national security, 
and at the same time we should endeavor 
to move along those paths that have made 
our country the leader of the nations of the 
world. 

I urge the committee to give careful con- 
sidcration to the modifications we have sug- 
gested and, further, that the law be amended 
at the earliest possible time so that we 
can proceed to make this great scientific 
discovery useful in advancing our economy, 
and demonstrate to the world our deter- 
mination to make atomic energy a servant 
of mankind rather than primarily a weapon 
of destruction. 


The So-Called McCarthy Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials on the subject of the McCarthy 
hearings. The first is entitled “The 
Hearings Must Go On,” and is from the 
New York Times of May 18. The second 
is entitled “Challenge To Mr. MUNDT,” 
and is from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of May 18. The third is entitled 
“Presidential Discretion,” and is from 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
of May 17. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 18, 1954] 
Tue Heartncs Must Go On 

The incredible decision of the McCarthy 
investigating committee to suspend hearings 
becomes more incredible the longer one looks 
at it. We do not presume to inquire into 
the motives of the 6 members of the 7-man 
committee who voted for suspension; but, 
as we stated yesterday, their action was en- 
tirely unnecessary and it plays directly into 
the hands of Senator MCCARTHY., 
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It was worse than unnecessary. It was 
stupid and harmful, because it builds up the 
totally fictitious theory that the President's 
order forbidding his subordinates to testify 
about private conversations on the McCarthy 
affair within the executive departments 
somehow prevents the committee from learn-: 
ing the relevant facts in the case of Mc- 
CartHy against the Army. All the sancti- 
monious talk by Democrats and Republicans 
alike on the investigating committee—and 
there was plenty of it—cannot conceal the 
transparent fallacy of this contention. 

Admittedly, the President has been slow 
to recognize the necessity of protecting his 
executive authority from legislative efforts 
to infringe upon it. But when the commit- 
tee attempted to elicit from John G. Adams, 
counselor of the Army, details about a meet- 
ing he had had In January with other top 
administration officials on the McCarthy- 
Cohn-Schine affair, the President finally 
issued his order because “it is essential to 
efficient and effective administration that 
employees of the executive branch be In a 
position to be completely candid in advising 
with each other on official matters and be- 
cause it is not in the public interest that 
any of their conversations * * * concerning 
such advice be disclosed.” The President 
specifically added that his order did not 
foreclose testimony on matters “where the 
communication was directly between any of 
the principles in the controversy within the 
executive branch on the one hand and a 
member of the subcommittee or its staff on 
the other.” 

In other words, the President merely put 
his foot down on congressional prying into 
private discussions at which policy was being 
thrashed out. If such discussions had been 
held at a cabinet meeting, probably not even 
Mr. McCarruy would have had the effrontery 
to demand a transcript of what went on. 
The present situation is entirely similar, and 
in fact the conversation at issue took place 
very close to the cabinet level. The Presi- 
dent has not in any way prevented the com- 
mittee from inquiring into the action taken 
by the Army in the McCarray dispute, which 
is a proper subject of the committee's in- 
quiry. 

Now, what did the committee do when it 
learned of this perfectly correct, if belated, 
Presidential order? Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike seized on it, for reasons best 
known to themselves, as an excuse to sus- 
pend the investigation. Senator McCLELLan 
made a speech to the effect that it was now 
“impossible for this committee * * to 
determine where the final responsibility lies 
for the action that was taken” after the Jan- 
uary meeting. What nonsense! Surely 
Senator McC.iettan and Senator Munpr and 
the other experienced Senators on the com- 
mittee know perfectly well that the respon- 
sibility before the January meeting lay with 
Secretary Stevens, and the responsibility 
after the January meeting lay equally well 
with Secretary Stevens, 

And behind Secretary Stevens before, dur- 
ing and after this and every other meeting 
stood the President, whore agent Secretary 
Stevens is. What difference does it make 
whether Ambassador Lodge or Sherman 
Adams or John Doe advised the Secretary 
within the inner councils of the admihis- 
tration? The Secretary took certain action 
and that is what is, or ought to be, under 
investigation. If it was evil action, then he 
has to be held for it, and the President has 
to be held for it, no matter who inspired 
them. It is fantastic for the members of 
this committee to ignore the chain of 
Executive responsibility; and their doing so 
only serves to emphasize their evident 
failure to understand the workings of the 
tripartite system of executive, logislative, 
and judicial branches under which our Na- 
tion has successfully operated since its 
founding. 
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As Senator Symincron alone suggested, 
the hearings could have and should have, 
gone on. But now that they have been sus- 
pended for a week, it is doubly imperative 
that they be resumed at the appointed time, 
Senator McCartHy has not been slow to 
weep crocodile tears over the situation and 
to complain that unless the President's 
order is rescinded his hands are tied. He 
must not be allowed to seize the opportunity 
aNorded him by six Republicans and Demo- 
crats of the committce to squirm off the wit- 
ness stand under the utterly false pretense 
that he now cannot get his story before the 
public. There is not the slightest valid 
reason for the committee to permit Senator 
MecCantuy and Mr. Cohn to escape the fullest 
examination and cross-examination under 
oath, 

From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
18, 1954] 
CHALLENGE TO Ma. MUNDT 


The suspension of the Army-McCarthy 
henrings is a disturbing turn of events. 
Senator McCartuy achieved by this means a 
greater amount of delay than by all his pre- 
vious interruptions and diversions. Even 
assuming the full intent of the Republican 
members to resume the hearings next Mon- 
day, there will be strong pressures upon 
them to change their minds. At best, the 
end of the hearings, will have been post- 
poned for a week, thus further reducing the 
time in which the country can give atten- 
tion to the serious tasks of legislation before 
the congressional adjournment. 

A delay of a day might haye been under- 
standable—but why this prolonged hiatus? 
There la no practical need for it. A con- 
sultation with the President and with the 
Attorney General could have been arranged 
at short notice to clear up whatever doubts 
are left by the President's order. As for 
changing the order, there seems no reason- 
able hope of that. In forbidding testimony 
on what his advisers discussed among them- 
selves, the President acted according to com- 
monsense and constitutional precedents. 
It is hard to see how he could have done 
otherwise. Meanwhile, as his letter made 
plain, there is no bar whatsoever to having 
his aldes testify fully on conversations which 
they had—not with each other—but with 
the principals In the case. 

Let it be assumed the committee will not 
be able to discover what Mr. Brownell said 
to Mr. Lodge or Mr. Lodge to Mr. Brownell. 
Surely that is no reason for the committee 
to throw up its hands and say all is lost. 
The result of their counsel was made ap- 
parent in the actions of Mr. Adams—and 
those are fully open to committee investiga- 
tion. If the inability to get at every last 
fact were reason for calling off the hearings, 
that should have been brought out when 
Senator McCartuy invoked an alleged legis- 
lative prerogative to shield the name of a 
manifest wrongdoer. 

The Republican members of the investi- 
gating subcommittee have a grave respon- 
sibility. If they permit the hearings to be 
cut off, they will be guilty of a coverup which 
the voters will find intolerable, After all, 
it is the subcommittee Itself, no less than 
Senator McCaxtuy, which is on the spot; 
and the subcommittee cannot now end the 
hearings when only the Army side has been 
subjected to cross-examination, The issue 
is not political, but one of elementary 
Justice and fair play. A severe challenge 
confronts Mr. Munpr and the Republican 
colleagues who voted with him for the week’s 
suspension. If they do everything that is 
required of them, they will repair what seems 
a bad mistake. 

If they fall, If for any reason they permit 
the proceedings to cease permanently, they 
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will stand—and their party will stand with 
them—scathed and compromised in the eyes 
of the country. 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of May 17, 1954] 


PRESIDENTIAL DISCRETION 


Senator McCartHy has moved with char- 
acteristic effrontery to sabotage the whole 
Senate inquiry into his controversy with 
the Army. He has grasped an indubitably 
legitimate exercise of presidential discretion 
as an excuse for obstructing the proceed- 
ings; and his Republican colleagues on the 
subcommittee have cynically voted to sus- 
pend hearings—in a transparent effort to 
bring the embarrassing spectacle to a close, 
The suppression attempted in Senator DRK- 
Sen's unsuccessful proposal last week to 
shift to closed hearings has now been ac- 
complished—temporarily at least—by out- 
right suspension. We can only hope that an 
outraged public opinion will force a resump- 
tion of the inquiry. 

The President's authority under the Con- 
stitution to withhold from Congress confi- 
dential executive information, the disclosure 
of which, in his judgment, would be in- 
compatible with the public interest, is al- 
together beyond question. His obligation to 
do it in vindication of the American con- 
stitutional system is equally clear. For the 
independence of any of the separate branches 
of the United States Government can be 
breached not only by invasion of its domain 
on the part of another branch but also by 
complacement disregard of its rights and 
dignity on its own part, 

This aspect of the American constitutional 
system appears to be widely misunderstood, 
in Congress no less than in the country at 
large. The memorandum concerning it sub- 
mitted to the President by the Attorney 
General and made public in connection with 
the President's letter to the Secretary of 
Defense ig therefore an extremely useful 
document. It sets forth a long list of in- 
stances in which Presidents have denied con- 
fidential papers or information to Congress 
when they thought the public good re- 
quired such denial. The precedent was 
establisted by George Washington in rela- 
tion to the very first of all congressional 
inquiries—an investigation of General St. 
Clair’s unfortunate expedition against the 
Indians in 1792. 

As Mr, Eisenhower pointed out in his letter 
to Secretary Wilson, confidentiality of execu- 
tive communications is “essential to efficient 
and effective administration.” To let the 
Mundt subcommittee probe into every dis- 
cussion of Army-McCarthy relations among 
high-level executive officials would be to 
make candid communication in the execu- 
tive branch impossible. The executive 
branch under President Elsenhower has been 
more than deferential to Congress—as the 
Army's appeasement of Senator MCCARTHY 
makes abundantly plain. It was high time 
for the President to put a stop to what was 
becoming a dangerous Impairment of execu- 
tive independence. 

Senator McCarTuy no doubt will try to use 
the President's refusual as a pretext for end- 
ing the hearings altogether—to escape the 
embarrassment of having to explain his 
phony photograph, his faked FBI letter and 
Mr. Cohn's arrogant telephone calls. He 
should recelve no encouragement in such 
a ruse from the subcommittee members— 
and least of all from the Democrats who 
foolishly raised the issue for him, The sub- 
committee can get all the information it 
needs to resolve the Army-McCarthy charges 
and countercharges. Its paramount obliga- 
tion is to resolve this issue, resisting all at- 
tempts to divert it into sideshows, 
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Michigan Week, May 2-8 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Michigan Week, May 2-8,” 
published on April 14, 1954, in the 
Michigan Tradesman, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., of which Mr. Russell J. Boyle is 
the publisher. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MicHican Wrex, Mar 2-8 


Draped on the coat of arms of the State of 
Michigan is the Latin motto, “If you seek a 
pleasant peninsula, look about you.” 

Citizens of the State will do Just that dur- 
ing Michigan week, May 2 through 8. It 
will be the time for Michiganders to look 
at themselves, their neighbors and, most of 
all, Michigan, 

What they will see Is a beautiful and rare 
sight. Beautiful with its sparkling blue 
lakes—more than 11,000 of them—its green 
forested hills, and miles of nearly white 
sand dunes, Rare because the combination 
of industry and beauty can be matched no- 
where else in the world. 

Michigan put America on wheels, and year 
after year it produces more and better auto- 
mobiles, Other industries stand with the 
automakers as national leaders; pharmaceu- 
tical products, quality furniture, machinery, 
food products, and others, It stands fifth in 
the Nation in value of all goods produced, 
and third in defense materials. 

Industry in Michigan is not all big. 
Growing every year is the number of small 
towns that are attracting smaller manufac- 
turing plants to their communities. 

The State’s bountiful natural wealth in 
minerals, timber, soil, water, and favorable 
climate have attracted many of her in- 
dustries. 

Nearly half of the land in Michigan 
nurtures prosperous farms that produce 2 
wide variety of fruits, vegetables, and grains. 
Her cherries, apples, plums, blueberries, 
celery, potatoes, beans, sugar beets, and 
other products are produced in quantity and 
with excellent quality. 

For everyone there is plenty of room for 
recreation and vacations in Michigan. Close 
to every city and town are lakes for good 
fishing and swimming. There is fine hunt- 
ing, particularly deer throughout the Upper 
Peninsula and the northern half of the Lower 
Peninsula, The tourist business is a big 
Income producer throughout the State 
summer and winter, 

Beside the small lakes that attract visitors 
are the shores of the Great Lakes. There are 
more than 3,000 miles of shoretine, the long- 
est in the United States, ringing Michigan. 
Touching Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron. 
and Erle, the State is naturally important 
in lake commerce, Coupled with the great 
800 Locks, Michigan is the key State of the 
Great Lakes, 

The lakes and rivers early brought the 
white man to Michigan. The French built 
the frst fort here in 1679 at St. Joseph. 
Later the British came to Mixing 
them with the French and Indians the State 
has a colorful history, including the day 
that the Spanish flag few on Michigan soll 
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The State also played important roles in 
the early history of the United States. 

As the American frontier moved west, 
Michigan lumber built the wooden cities of 
the Middle West, and even part of England's 
Buckingham Palace. 

As Michigan became American the people 


Who settled here built homes, churches, and 


Schools. Today there are more homeowners 
in Michigan than in any other State. Her 
churches from the first were a major force 
in every community and fine church schools 
and colleges dot the State. 

Public educati was not ignored. The 
Public schools have always received close at- 
tention from the citizens. The idea of State 
Support of higher education found its be- 
ginning in Michigan. From this has grown 
a marvelous group of universities and col- 
leges that the State has built with pride. 

Is there another State in the United States 
that holds such preeminence in so many 
things? We know of none. Such a growing, 
miraculous State is a living monument to 
its people. Michigan people, with blood of 
all races, are a pretty fine breed. 

Fittingly, Michigan Week has as its theme, 
“This is your Michigan.” Look around, en- 
Joy it, you have made it great, let's continue 
to make it good. 

Michigan tells the world on its auto U- 
Cense this year, Water wonderland’—may 
We say, “What a wonderland.” 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I bring 
to the attention of the House the yery 
deep interest and enthusiastic support of 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) demon- 
strated by a great many people in my 
district. This conscientious group of 
Citizens is extremely concerned about the 
effects that advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages might have upon the Nation 
&nd particularly the children of the 
Country. It is pointed out that the 
American Medical Association has 
banned such advertising in its journal. 
Hearings on this proposal are now being 
held by the Committee on Interstate and 

reign Commerce. I have presented to 
the committee a great number of peti- 
tions from my district asking favorable 
action by the committee. 

Since these citizens have expressed the 
desire that their approval of H. R. 1227 
be presented to the Congress of the 
United States, under unanimous consent, 
I insert the petitions in the Appendix of 
the Conaressionat Recor along with the 
Names of those who have signed the 
Petitions: 

To our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

The American Medical Association having 

deen for years the sad effects of the use of 

» wine, and distilled beverages have 
banned all alcoholic-beyerage advertising 
Trom the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, effective January 1, 1954, in the 
Tace of heavy loss in income from such ad- 
vertising. 

We beg our national body of legislators 
to serve the citizens of our country in like 

and free our homes and our children 
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of the influence of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising. Our television sets are being ren- 
dered worse than useless and our children 
are being led to believe that alcohol is harm- 
less and to glorify crime by such advertising. 

In the interest of this we respectfully re- 
quest you to use your influence to support 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227), and vote for 
it. Public hearing to be held at Washington, 
May 19, 20, 21. 

Springfield, Mass.: Mrs. David H. Brown, 
Mrs. Edward C. Grandy, Mrs, Henry C. Tar- 
bell, Mrs. E. P. Caldwell, Mrs. W. A. Aschen- 
bach, Mrs. Charles H. Bent, Ethel Matthews, 
Mrs. Andrew H. Westervelt, Mrs. Edwin 8. 
Brooks, Marjorie M. Eaton, Elizabeth Cone, 
Effie E. Littlefield, Mrs. Lelia R. Vanderscoff, 
Mrs. Wallace Powers, Mrs. W. Harold Miner, 
Mrs. Nellie Rosenberg, Mary E. Bemis, Jessie 
Dinnie, Mrs. Carmella Bruno, Mrs. Ralph M. 
Cohen, Hope S. Massee, Bva Luke, Margaret 
Macleod, Dorothy W. Jacobs, Carrie E. Hoppe, 
Dorothy I. Ramey, Mrs. Bessie Sicard, Mrs. 
Minnie W. Randall, Mrs. Mary Murdock, Mrs, 
A, J. Moselle, Miss Mildred A. Tyler, Mrs, 
Lucy M. Raynor, Mrs. Laura Fanning, Mrs. 
Ethel Carr, Mrs. Alma Vance, Beulah M. Ken- 
nedy, Edith L. Hughes, Gladys H. Hubbard, 
Ida M. Woods, Rose C. Mahoney, James E. 
Mahoney, Mirlam K. Freedman, Edna P. 
Goold, Evangeline W. Shaw, Gladys D. Wil- 
liams, Ellen L. Steele, Lillian E. Rhoades, 
Harriet Knapp, Alice M. Rose, Gladys W. 
Worcester, Aima R. Walters, Ivah Sibley, 
Clara Henshaw, Alice Seaver, Ruth Beebe, 
Netta Davies, Anna A. Riggin, Susie P. Mor- 
gan, Mary S. Goodenough, Freda M. Carter, 
Mrs. Ralph M. Cohen, E. G. Moselle, Bliza- 
beth S. Abbe, Mrs. Alma Walters, Frank A. 
Walters, Gertrude M. Woods, Walter A. As- 
chenbach, Pauline Stever, Isabelle Asborne, 
Vivian Sabourin, Fred G. Malialieu, Sr., Fred 
G. Mallalieu, Jr., Mrs. Paul E. Potter, Irene 
O. Dorman, O. Rowena Blake, Leon Tink- 
ham, Mrs. H. E. Fillmore, Olive M. Allen, 
Mary Falvey, Elizabeth Whispel, Harry Fill- 
more, Paul A. Neal, Lois Neal, Bella H. Leete, 
Gordon Martin, Rev. John B. Lewis, Mrs. 
Charles Edson, Mrs. Helen Mason, Charles 
D. Edson, Bertha M. Cross, Mary I. Allen, 
Mildred J. Parsons, Jennie Eva Aldrich, 
Clarke T. Parsons, Lawson H. Simpson, Rob- 
ert W. Rosenberg, Charles S. Marriott, Edith 
M. Davis, Charles E. Davis, Charles B, Fitts, 
Florence G. Fitts, Wilhelmine Munson, Cecil 
J. Cummings, Annie M. Thomson, John D. 
Banks, Byelyn F. Halstead, Harriet B. Holling- 
worth, William G. Hollingworth, Ida V. Ro- 
denhizer, Laura M. Savoy, Grace M. Barth, 
Henrietta S. Manley, Lulu R. Crane, Lila M. 
Penney, Ruth S. Field, Wordley J. Kline, 
George H. Foss, Aleck Doneilo, Albert Cluley, 
James R. Smitherman, Mrs. A. Cluley, Doug- 
las R. Kline, Mrs. Mary Crofton, Carl Crofton, 
Mrs. Sylvia Foss, Mrs. T. M. Burgoyne, Win- 
ona Blair, Mrs. Lillian Blair, Grace Reynolds, 
Dixon Wetherbe, Judith L. Foss, Elizabeth 
Trask, Carmen Rainboth, H. A. Hewins, Rob- 
ert W. Mello. Glenn Rhodes, Eva G. Hucks, 
Harry O. Reimers, Jr., R. E. Martin, Nathan 
D. Case, Mrs. I. C. Bradway, Elsie M. Con- 


verse. 

West Springfield, Mass.: Mrs. Lowell R. 
Kantzer, Mrs. John F. Schutt, Mrs. Harvey 
C. Holland, Ruth L. Brocklebank, Mildred A. 
Meiers, Beatrice T. Baldwin, Beatrice P. De- 
Lano, Jean Hemmings, William J. Hemmings, 
Mrs. V. Hemmings, Rosemary Hemmings. 

Ludlow, Mass.: Charlotte W. McChesney, 
Rachel F. White, Doris V, Moore, Vera J. 
O'Brien, Edward F. O'Brien, Marion M. White, 
Margaretta Robbins, Arlene Begin, Natalie T. 
Ashwell, Raymond 8. Ashwell, Dorothy H. 
Wallace, Eunice W. Nelson, William H. Nel- 
son, Herbert L. McChesney, John F. Pelham, 
Mr, and Mrs. Wallace Dunlap, Emery L. 
Wallace, Mrs. James B. Fenney. 

Feeding Hills, Mass.: Shirley M. Williams, 
Norma Whitaker, Edith Minney, Lucy A. 
West, Rachel Williams, Thomas O. Williams, 
Earle M. Williams, Frances Williams, John A, 
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Agawam, Mass.: Eleanor B. Benson, Doro- 
thy A. Wright, Lois C. Buiniskas, Elsie M. 
Thomas, Glenn A. Rainboth, Evelyn Rain- 
both. 

Longmeadow, Mass.: Marie A. Peters, 
Violet V. Whipple, Mrs. Robert J. Bjorn, Mrs. 
E. A. Sundburg, Mildred S. Westbrooke, Flora 
J. Strout. 

East Longmeadow, Mass.: Ruth B. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Ernest Bass, Ernest O. Bass, Harvey 
O. Reimers. 

Indian Orchard, Mass.: Irene Castonguay, 
Glenn C. Stewart, Maurice Castonguay. 

Chicopee, Mass.: Armand Desmarais, 
Glenn O. Thorp, Charles Dyer, Mrs. Glenn 
Thorp. 

Amherst, Mass.: Paul C. Bumpus, Sarah 
L. Bumpus. 

North Wilbraham, Mass.: Harry C. Pendle- 
ton, Mrs. H. Pendleton. 

Wilbraham, Mass.: Annette B. Flocken, 
Violet R. Strong. 

Granby, Mass.: George N. Glauska, Robert 
M. Carpenter, Alice R. Nutting, Gertrude 
Burgess. 


World Trade Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Great- 
er Philadelphia area is this week mark- 
ing the 20th annual observance of World 
Trade Week. This observance will focus 
attention on the importance of world 
trade to full employment, a higher 
standard of living, and to our overall 
economic wellbeing. 

The following events will take place 
in Philadelphia, the country’s second 
largest port during the week of May 
16-22, 1954: £ 

Sunday, May 16, International Avia- 
tion Day. Events: Displays by airlines, 
movies, exhibits of equipment, special 
events at International Airport. 

Monday, May 17, International Com- 
merce and Industry Day. Events: Open- 
ing of window, interior store, bank, and 
so forth displays; open houses; world- 
trade week ads start; special publicity 
for participating firms. 

Tuesday, May 18, International 
Friendship Day. Events: Special pro- 
grams in schools, by Rotary, Kiwanis, 
other clubs, World Affairs Council—in- 
ternational cultural, scientific relations, 

Wednesday, May 19, International 
Exhibition Day. Events: Opening of 
World Trade Exhibition at Commercial 
Museum; unveiling of plans for North 
Building; foreign dress fashion show. 

Thursday, May 20, World Trade Con- 
ference Day. Events: Luncheon, Henri 
Bonnet, French Ambassador, speaker; 
panel discussions on various aspects of 
export-import business; dinner, na- 
tionally known speaker, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. 

Friday, May 21, Port Day. Events: 
Harbor festival; annual maritime day 
cruise on Wilson Lines. 


Philadelphia is one of the more impor- 
tant centers of the export and import 
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business. This port handles more ton- 
nage than any other in the United States 
with the exception of New York. The 
industrial and commercial growth of the 
Delaware Valley in the feld of interna- 
tional commerce is expected to continue 
in the years ahead, 

Philadelphia is to be commended upon 
its fine observance of World Trade Week 
which I am sure will be among the most 
outstanding in the United States. ‘The 
members of the committee and all of 
those who devoted so much of their time 
and enerzy to this observance are to be 
commended for their fine work. 


Certificate of Merit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been a part of my political philoso- 
phy that among our best good-will am- 
bassadors are our private enterprise 
establishments that engage in foreign 
trade. Outstanding among these is Pan 
American World Airways which, while 
not certificated to fly in our domestic 
field, spans its great wings to the four 
corners of the world. 

Recently, in recognition of its many 
accomplishments in the field of interna- 
tional good will, Pan American was cited 
by Mr. Theodore C. Streibert, Director 
of the United States Information Agency. 
Many reasons were behind the certificate 
of merit awarded to Pan American World 
Airways by USIA, all of which are out- 
lined in Mr. Streibert’s letter to Pan 
American President Juan T. Trippe, who 
lives in my hometown, Greenwich, Conn, 

I wish to call particular attention to 
one paragraph of Mr. Streibert's letter 
to Mr. Trippe, which says: 

I also want to thank you for the fine co- 
operation extended to our Office of Private 

ration in connection with these activ- 
ities. I hope this association with the infor- 
mation program by private organizations 
such as yours may be even more productive 
in the future so that, as President Eisen- 
hower envisioned, “the minds of men, the 
hones of men, the souls of men everywhere 
can move toward peace, and happiness, and 
well-being,” 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this testimonial to a great 
example of American free enterprise in 
the REcorp: 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION. AGENCY, 

Washington, April 15, 1954. 
Mr. Juan T. TRIPPE, 
President, Pan American 
World Airways, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear MR. Trrprt: The United States 
Information Agency, in recognition of the 
importance of voluntary private participa- 
tion in helping to develop world understand- 
ing of American concepts and purposes, is 
awarding a certificate of merit to organiza- 
tions which have made a real contribution, 

I feel that Pan American World Airways, 
its management and staff, have made a note- 
worthy contribution through its regular pub- 
lic relations work, and through its many spe- 
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cial projects. Outstanding among the proj- 
ects undertaken are the special flight to the 
United States of the Egyptian Town Hall 
Mission, the transporting of exhibits to 
South American countries in connection with 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower's tour, the distribu- 
tion of the tourist booklet, What Should I 
Know When I Travel Abroad? to Americans 
traveling overseas so that they might realize 
their importance as goodwill ambassadors 
for the United States, and distribution 
abroad of highlights and texts of President 
Eisenhower's speeches. The assistance given 
by Pan American World Airways in these and 
other instances is helping to achieve over- 
seas the information and cultural objectives 
of our country. 

It is a pleasure to award this certificate of 
merit of the United States Information 
Agency to Pan American World Airways. 

I also want to thank you for the fine co- 
operation extended to our Office of Private 


“Cooperation in connection with these activ- 


ities. I hope that this association with the 
information program by private organiza- 
tions such as yours may be even more pro- 
ductive In the future so that, as President 
Eisenhower envisioned, “the minds of men, 
the hopes of men, the souls of men every- 
where can move toward peace and happiness 
and well-being.” 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT, 
Director; 


Indochina: How the Folks at Home Feel 
About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter I have 
just received from a constituent who ex- 
presses his views on the situation relat- 
ing to Indochina, His letter is identi- 
cal with many others I have received on 
the same subject. It reads as follows: 
Hon. Lawrence H. SMITH, 

Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smirn: This is an expression of 
opinion from one of the little men back 
home—one of your ardent supporters—an 
honest opinion that has developed from 
listening to bickerings at Washington, and 
reading of bickerings of nations at Geneva. 

We should not under any circumstance, 
consider sending American men abroad to 
fight another nation’s battle, and In par- 
ticular, to Indochina, the current so-called 
hot-spot. Since 1946, yes, and before 1946, 
we have been attempting to support the 
free world, and all we have gotten for our 
philanthropic endeavors, is a label likening 
ourselyes to a power-grabbing nation—a 
nation that considers itself first because of 
our wealth, developed through years of ap- 
plication, efforts, and initiative. 

Some few short years ago France had an 
opportunity to gain respect, and prestige, by 
releasing Indochina from its stranglehold of 
exploitation, and permit the Indochinese to 
govern themselves. This was not done, as 
France through its selfishness decided that 
the natives were not intelligent enough for 
self-government, and that the potential 
wealth of Indochina should fill the pockets 
of the politicians back home. The lack of 
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intelligence was in Paris, as this decision 
made the ground fertile for communism. 
From reports, and records, Indochina was 
not anti-Communist, but anti-French, with 
the result that the fight there will spread 
until the French are driven out of the 
country. 

Paris is now asking us to Intervene and 
protect her Asian possession, not only with 
money and materiel, but with manpower, 
not caring a hoot about the result to the 
United States as long as Indochina remains 
in her possession. 

How many years are the American people 
expected to finance other nations that to all 
intents and purposes are not interested in 
self-preservation? There are a few instances 
where our money has been used to good ad- 
vantage—Greece, Turkey, Finland, West Ger- 
many, and Japan—but the unselfish aid 
given to our so-called allies Great Britain 
and France, has had an adverse effect. They 
are more than reluctant to admit our gen- 
erosity has helped them tremendously, and 
to the contrary, both are extremely critical 
of our well-being, and are continuously ask- 
ing for more of the share-the-wealth plan. 

It is about time our Government, com- 
posed of representatives of the people, con- 
sider the welfare of the majority, which is 
thelr first purpose for being in Washington, 
and stop thinking that the taxes collected 
must be distributed all over the globe. It 
apparently has never occurred to the major- 
ity in Congress that there is a limit as to the 
potentiality of wealth in the United States, 
and with the continuing of free spending 
such as has never been seen, or even thought 
possible, we will, without too much further 
effort, be the bankrupt Nation Russia hopes 
we will be. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have the 
firmness in our Government that Teddy 
Roosevelt demonstrated, and through which 
gained world respect for these United States. 
There appears to be no honest confidence in 
our ability to take the consequences of re- 
fusals to render additional financial, or phys- 
ical ald, to those countries that apparently 
are incapable to help themselves to some ex- 
tent. Until such a stand is taken, we will 
continue to have unjust criticism thrown at 
us from all parts of the world, which is some- 
thing every clear-minded citizen of the 
United States resents. 


Is it impossible for our governing body 
to think and act along these lines? 
Sincerely, 


— . 


Of Law and Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald of May 18, 1954: 

On behalf of some of his constituents, Sen- 
ator FLANpErs has introduced a` proposed 
constitutional amendment that files in the 
face of the basic principles on which our 
Government was established. The proposal 
declares that “this Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and ruler of nations, through whom 
are bestowed the bicssings of Almighty God. 
A Sennte judiciary subcommittee has heard 
witnesses in support of the amcndment, 
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Undoubtedly those who want this addi- 
tion to the Constitution are well inten- 
tioned. But adoption of such language 
would haye a divisive rather than a unify- 
ing efect, and it would not further the 
cause of religion. It would lead to endless 
argument as to what the law of Christ is; 
today there are scores of Christian denomi- 
nations that cannot agree in their interpre- 
tation of that law. It would be ridiculous 
to think that a secular authority could re- 
solve those differences and make clear the 
meaning of the amendment. 

The Constitution says that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” That provision has served 
us well and has safeguarded the rights of all 
religious groups. It would be extreme folly 
for a nation made up of different religious 
groups to alter that noble part of the Con- 
stitution even by indirection. The brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God are 
not furthered by attempts to write religious 
dogma into the law of the land. Senator 
Fianorrs’ greatest contribution now would 
be to withdraw his resolution, 


Removal of New York Quartermaster 
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or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the correspondence from Hon. Harold 
Keller, commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Commerce, to 
which I referred in my address on the 
floor of the House today. Commissioner 
Keller points out that the removal of the 
New York Quartermaster Agency to 
Philadelphia will result in no savings to 
e Government but actually an increase 

cost: 


STATE or New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Albany, May 17, 1954. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javtrs, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jack: Our department has analyzed 
the study made by the Army on which it 
made its decision to remove the New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Agency to Phila- 
delphia. Our analysis raises grave doubts 
as to the purported savings in this move, and 
Iam attaching a copy of a letter to Secre- 
tary Stevens urging that the order be re- 
seinded and that the purchasing operations 
of the Quartermaster Corps be combined in 
New York City. 

You may want to take further appropriate 
action in support of this objective. 


Sincerely, 
Harotp KELLER, 


ETATE or New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Albany, May 17, 1954. 
Hon. Rosrrr T. ; 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Secrerary Stevens: On March 26 I 
Wrote to you expressing my concern with the 
Proposed removal of certain functions of the 
Quartermaster Purchasing Agency from New 
York City to Philadelphia. At that time I 
urged strongly that those er 
functions now performed in New York City 
be retained there, 


On May 3, the Department of Defense an- 
nounced that the New York City Quarter- 
master Purchasing Agency would be relocated 
in the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot as 
soon as arrangements could be completed, 
This announcement stated that a study of 
the proposed transfer had shown that an 
annual sayings of some $700,000 would be 
realized, 

I have examined the series of charts pre- 
pared by the Army as a result of this study 
which attempts to illustrate that a net 
annual savings of $400,000, rather than $700,- 
000, will be effected. This material presents 
several claims which are either unsupported 
by fact or which do not take into account 
all of the elements necessary to substantiate 
claimed savings as net savings. It is quite 
possible, using the Army's material, to con- 
clude that there will be a net increase in 
cost if the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency 
is moved to Philadelphia. 

The following points are offered for your 
earnest consideration: 

1. The presentation states that the indus- 
tries (producing or manufacturing plants) 
which supply the Quartermaster Corps are 
as accessible to Philadelphia as to New York, 
To illustrate this point, the study includes 
such States as North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida in the Philadelphia 
orbit. It does not include metropolitan New 
Jersey, a large producer of apparel and tex- 
tiles, less than 10 miles distant from Man- 
hattan, in the New York City orbit. 

While this method of analysis is subject 
to serious question, the point which this 
portion of the studies attempts to make has 
little bearing on the proposed transfer. The 
location of producing plants has little rela- 
tionship to the purchasing function. With 
rare exception, purchasing is a matter of 
negotiation between the Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Agency and the main office or sales 
office of the supplying company. These 
offices—the actual points of contact with 
the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency—are 
shown by the Army's study to be heavily 
concentrated in the New York metropolitan 
region. Of all the contractors in the coun- 
try supplying commodities to the Quarter- 
master Purchasing Agency, 37 percent are 
located within 45 miles of New York City, 
while only 8 percent are within 45 miles of 
Philadelphia. 

2. Certain items of new expense have been 
ignored in arriving at an estimated net an- 
nual saving. According to the Army's study, 
the functions of the New York Quartermas- 
ter purchasing office, which employ the great- 
est number of people, are those functions 
requiring expert and trained personnel. 
More than half of the 987 civilian employees 
of the New York agency are engaged in pur- 
chasing and inspection. On the basis of 
figures presented by the study in its estimate 
of “cost of moving,” only approximately half 
of the present New York City employees will 
move to Philadelphia. Quite probably even 
a smaller percentage of technical personnel 
will move. It will be not only costly but 
dificult to recruit replacements for these 
technical people in Philadelphia and even 
more costly to train them in the details and 
techniques of the Quartermaster operation. 
Private industry estimates the cost of train- 
ing technical or subprofessional employees 
at from $3,000 to $20,000 each. Using the 
minimum figure, this will constitute a very 
substantial item of new expense which will 
be added by the move to Philadelphia. 

The charts estimate savings in certain 
“miscellaneous activities” by the elimina- 
tion of various jobs which are considered 
duplicatory. One of several examples is in 
personnel assigned to “Signal Communica- 
tions.” At the present time the existing 
Philadelphia operation is staffed by 10 em- 
Ployees and the New York City operation is 
staffed by 30 employees in this category. 
The study indicates an elimination of half 
of this total, or 20 employees. Although the 
plan calls for removing from New York City 
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where communications with the greatest 
concentration of its suppliers are a matter 
of telephone or subway usage, it claims that 
it can service all communications for the 
combined operation with less than the num- 
ber of people now assigned to this function 
in New York alone. Even if this were pos- 
sible, no consideration has been given to the 
increased cost of communications. Instead 
of local telephone and subway contact with 
suppliers, the agency will substitute long- 
distance phone calls, individual letters in- 
volving expensive time to process, and in- 
creased travel expenditures on the part of the 
Quartermaster personnel. This is another 
of many new expenses which were Ignored 
in arriving at a conclusion of “net savings” 
in the proposed removal. 

Almost the entire claimed net savings of 
$400,000 is represented by savings in per- 
sonnel salary, On a general basis, the study 
claims that duplicate administrative serv- 
ices can be eliminated. The charts do not 
support this general claim. Of the 114 Jobs 
which will be eliminated, only 41 are classi- 
fied as being assigned to administrative 
services. 

3. The study states that a purchasing 
office can be located satisfactorily in any 
large communication and transportation 
center on the eastern seaboard because of 
the fact that the producing industries (the 
manufacturing plants) are concentrated on 
the eastern seaboard of the United States. 
This statement might be true in relation to 
a warehousing or distribution function. It 
definitely is not true in relation to the 
purchasing function which has a unique 
requirement for successful and economic 
operation—location as close as possible to 
the greatest concentration of negotiating 
offices, 

This concentration is overwhelmingly in 
or adjacent to New York City. However, 
if the only means of economic operation is 
to consolidate the New York and Philadel- 
phia operations, it is as reasonable to as- 
sume that duplicatory personnel could be 
eliminated by combining these operations 
in New York City as it is to make the same 
assumption for a combined operation in 
Philadelphia, As the communication and 
transportation center of the entire Nation, 
New York, by the Army's own definition, 
would be a more advantageous and eco- 
nomic location than Philadelphia for those 
quartermaster functions now located in the 
latter city. In addition, if the matter of 
expense to the general business community 
which supplies the quartermaster agency is 
of any concern, it can be demonstrated that 
a combined operation would be more eco- 
nomic to all concerned in New York City 
than could possibly be the case in Phila- 
delphis, 

4. The Department of Defense news re- 
lease announcing the removal of the New 
York Quartermaster Purchasing Agency to 
Philadelphia states that “the move to Phila- 
delphia is in conformity with Department 
of Defense policy to relinquish leased space 
wherever possible, to accomplish maximum 
possible utilization of Government-owned 
space, and to effect utmost economies 
through consolidation of activities.” 

“Utmost economies through consolidation 
of activities” can be realized in existing and 
avallable Government-owned space either at 
the Army or Navy Brooklyn bases. Both 
bases have ample, suitable, and available 
Government-owned space for the combined 
quartermaster operations, To devote it to 
this purpose would accomplish maximum 
possible utilization of Government-owned 
space In the New York City area. 

I respectfully call to your attention an 
additional policy of the Department of De- 
tense embraced in Federal law 413. 1948, and 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation, 
section 4, subject: “Coordinated Procure- 
ment,” part 4-000 (c), dealing with the 
procurement of items used in common by 
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all branches of the Armed Forces, I sug- 
gest that the proposal to move the quarter- 
master purchasing function to Philadelphia 
does not coincide with the Intent of this law 
and directive in that it would result in sep- 
arating the consolidated purchasing of many 
items now procured by the New York Quar- 
termaster Purchasing Agency. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that the 
Army studies have shown no basis whatso- 
ever for determining that the transfer of 
the New York Purchasing Agency to Phila- 
delphia would result in any real or net savy- 
ings to the Government. On the contrary, 
they suggest that very real savings could be 
realized by transferring to New York any 
functiona of the Quartermaster Corps now 
conducted in Philadelphia which must be 
combined with those now conducted in New 
York. I suggest that this course would be 
more in conformity with the stated policy of 
the Department of Defense than the removal 
of the New Vork City purchasing function to 
Philadelphia. 

I urge very strongly that the order for re- 
moval of the functions of the Quartermaster 
Purchasing Agency from New York to Phil- 
adelpbia be rescinded and that you give im- 
mediate consideration to removing those 
purchasing functions now performed in Phil- 
adelphia to New York City where they can 
be combined with the functions of the Quar- 
termaster Corps Purchasing Agency to the 
benefit of the Government, the armed sery- 
ices, and the Nation as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
_ HAROLD KELLER, 
Commissioner of Commerce. 


The Place for Your Burdens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to place in the RECORD a 
sermon delivered by Dr. Albert P. Shir- 
key on February 14, 1954, at the Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Church. 

I wish to commend in particular for 
my colleagues’ attention that part of his 
sermon which deals with methods of 
combating Communists here and abroad. 
There are many of us, including myself, 
who are as strongly opposed to commu- 
nism as some people who shout the loud- 
est and constanily seek headlines for 
their efforts. 

Dr. Shirkey, in his sermon, emphasizes 
the fact that we need a positive approach 
in our fight against the encroachments 
of Communists. As he points out, we 
must solve the social and economic prob- 
lems that provide the seedbeds for Com- 
munist doctrines to take root. 

Following is Dr. Shirkey's sermon: 

THE PLACE FOR Your BURDENS 
(By Dr. Albert P. Shirkey) 

“Cest your burden on the Lord, and He will 
sustain you“ (Psalm 55: 22). 

I, personally, am indebted to the late Dr. 
George W. Truett for pointing out to us that 
the Bible has three things to say concerning 
our burdens: 

1. Every man is to bear his own burden. 

2. Bear ye one another's burdens and 30 
fulfill the law of Christ. 
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8. Cast your burden on the Lord and Ho 
shall sustain thee, 

This is all that the Bible tells us about our 
burdens and it doesn’t need to say another 
word for it covers the complete field. 


BEAR YOUR OWN BURDEN 


Learn to stand upon your own two feet, 
upright as a child of God, under all manner 
of suffering, difficulty and trial, learn to he 
strong. This is the underlining theme of the 
Bible. There is much in our educational 
philosophy today, much in the field of psy- 
chology that has a tendency to make people 
weak, showing them that they are not really 
responsible for so much in their life. The 
tendency is to shift the responsibility to 
one’s environment, or to one’s bloodstream, 
but the New Testament teaches that regard- 
less of what comes or what brings it, we are 
to be strong, not weak. I believe we would 
make a real contribution to the world about 
us if we learned the habit of not complain- 
ing and whining every time a little thing 
happens. We would relieve the situation in 
our homes, in our busines world and in our 
work-a-day world if we would learn to stand 
upright as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
“Be strong, we are not here to dream, to drift, 
we have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it, tis God's 
gift, be strong.” “A charge to keep I have, 
a God to glorify; A never dying soul to save 
and fit it for the sky. To serve my present 
age, my calling to fulfill and may it all my 
powers engage, to do my Master's Will.” 
This is the message of both poet and proph- 
et. The tone of the Christian philosophy 
of life is to be a good soldier, Take your 
own share of suffering and stop whining and 
complaining. 

I remember a lesson that I learned when 
I was just a boy playing on the farm, in 
the midst of a lot of puppies. We had a 
thoroughbred bird dog and she had given 
us this little family. Dad had stopped with 
me to play with the puppies. Presently, he 
took a puppy by the back of his neck and 
held it up without a sound out of the puppy. 
I had other dogs on the farm and you could 
pick them up and they would do a lot of 
complaining about it. I sald to my father, 
“Why doesn’t this dog whimper and whine 
like my puppy.” He said to me, “Son, a 
thoroughbred puppy never whines.” That 
made a great impression on me when I was a 
child and I have been asking myself all 
through the years—"God help me to be a 
thoroughbred so that I can keep my com- 
plaining and my whining away from people 
and stand upon my own two feet—take the 
disappointments and the trials and troubles 
of life like a good soldier,” 

We are individual people, regardless of how 
we are bound together in a familly, regardless 
of how we are bound together in society or 
in groups. You are an individual—there are 
some things that as an individual you are 
going to do and no one can do it for you. 
No one else can repent for you. You are an 
individual and you must repent for your 
own sins; no one in the world can believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ to save your soul 
but you yourself. Regardiess of how much 
we love and how tenderly we want to do it, 
no one will ever be able to go down into the 
valley of the shadow with you, no human 
friend, No one in the world will be able to 
take your place before the judgment seat of 
Christ. You must stand there alone, and I 
must stand there alone. We are individuals, 
Then—may God help us to be strong, to be 
able to stand on our own feet and be a good 
soldier. Let us quit whimpering and com- 
Plaining about everything, and, like a good 
soldier, learn to stand up and take it. 

I believe, of course, that there is a place 
when faced with the great things of Life 
when we need a friend and when we need 
to share life with someone. Iam not talking 
about these great things; I am talking about 
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all of these little things, There are times 
when we need a friend. There isn’t any 
question about that. We need, in such an 
hour, to find someone who is able to share it 
with us if we are going to make it. 


CAST YOUR BURDEN ON GOD 


Here is the second truth of this text— 
“Cast your burden on the Lord and He shall 
sustain you,” This ls the art of being able 
to take our burdens and put them on God. 
That's the reason why a lot of people do a 
lot of complaining and a lot of whimpering, 
because they have never learned the art of 
taking their troubles to God. A woman got 
on a bus with a large, heavy package, When 
she sat down on the bus she put the package 
on her lap. The man who sat acrogs from 
her couldn't stand it any longer so he said, 
“Madam, I would suggest to you that the bus 
is capable of carrying both you and your 
package.” Then she put it down on the 
floor and let the bus carry it. You know it 
would be a wonderful thing if you ever 
learned the art of taking the burden that 
is on your mind and heart and putting it on 
the heart of God where it belongs instead of 
letting it break your life as it is doing, It Is 
sapping your energy, taking the joy and the 
giadness from your spirit, and taking away 
the lightness from your step—all because 
you do not put the packages down where 
they belong. 

God is a shock absorber: didn't you know 
that? My dad taught all of his boys to 
hunt and how to shoot a gun. He took me 
up one day and he aimed a gun at a tree 
and said, “Now you pull the trigger.” I was 
only a very small boy and instead of having 
the gun up against my shoulder he had it 
up against his shoulder, and when the gun 
went off, dad was the one who absorbed the 
shock, We have a Heavenly Father who does 
the same thing. A wonderful thing for us 
to learn is the art of living so close to God 
that when the great shocks come, He is the 
one who will take it. “Cast your burden on 
God and He shall sustain you.” He will be 
the one who will carry you up in His hands 
and give you the strength that you need 
for every step of the way. Not long ago I 
read this about a certain woman: Somebody 
said to her, “How in the world did you ever 
raise these children as a widow, how did you 
ever do all of this work, how did you do 
these impossible things that you have done?“ 
She went to the calendar and said, “Because 
they only came 1 day at a time"-—just 1 day 
at a time. God isn’t going to give you 
today what you are going to need for to- 
morrow. Just believe me, He will not. He 
will give you tomorrow what you are going 
to need for tomorrow. Why? Because if 
He did, you would walk by sight and not by 
faith. He wants us to walk each day holding 
His hand and saying, “Father, another day 
has arrived, come now and walk with me. 
Let us bear the burdens together.” “Cast 
your burden on God and He will sustain 
you.” This ts one of life's great certainties. 


BEAR ONE ANOTIIER'S DURDENS 


Now there is another truth in burden 
bearing added to the other two: "Bear you 
own burdens, cast your burdens on God.” 
It is, Bear ye one another's burdens and 
eo fulfill the law of Christ.” It is amazing 
how people rally to this thing of bearing a 
public burden. Did you ever sce some dis- 
aster overtake an area such as a great ex- 
plosion that almost dostroys a city? Have 
you ever been near an area where they had 
a volcano eruption? It is inspiring to see 
the people getting together to bear up under 
their common burden, Have you ever seen 
the grasshoppers come across the land de- 
vouring everything in their way, then see 
the people sharing their burdens together? 
Have you ever seen the shifting sands cover 
up the green grass in the fields, then sce 
people bearing their burdens together? 
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Have you ever been in a depression and no- 
ticed the people bearing their burdens to- 
gether? Have you ever been in a war situa- 
tion and watched the soul of a people rise to 
a place where they can be counted on? 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens and so 
fulfill the Jaw of Christ.” Now, of all the 
burdens that have been faced in our world— 
I am going to measure my words when I say 
this—of all of the burdens that we have 
faced In our world—pestilence, famine, de- 
Pression, wars and rumors of wars, dust- 
storms, fire and explosion, and all of the 
rest, the greatest burden that the world has 
ever faced since the dawn of history is the 
burden of communism. It presses down on 
the world with a weight that is so terrific 
that there is no way to express it. It makes 
its way into children’s minds behind the Iron 
Curtain, changing their total life. It has 
changed the life of youth, changed the social 
order of people, changed their outlook, 
erased from them their religious convictions 
and continues to make inroads here, there, 
and everywhere across the world. The bur- 
den that the world is under right now is 
the burden of communism, and it is a ter- 
riñc burden. I hate communism. 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


It is a godless obsession, a freedom-killing 
passion, an individual crushing philosophy, 
and a ruthless destroyer of the democratic 
Way of life. Whoever he is-who falls for com- 
munism is wrapped up in not one, but all, 
Of these things. 

Communism is as subtle as a snake and as 
deadly: it is as cunning as a fox and as elu- 
sive; as cruel as the wolf and as bloodthirsty; 
and, as life draining as a leech. Let him who 
has eyes, see, Let him see this thing as it 
is, weigh it for what it is worth. It is the 
mother of lies and the brother of false hopes. 
It leads to but one end—a precipice. It is 
the sister of disaster, and its followers ride 
the pale horse of death. To be in its coils is 
like a diver in the suction tentacles of an 
octopus, or a hunter caught in the tighten- 
ing hold of a python. It is as conscienceless 
as a stone, and, Hke Judas, kisses man and 
hails him as master, all the while working 
for his complete overthrow. 

This is what you mean when you call a 
man a Communist. Therefore, it is a hein- 
ously wicked thing to call a man a Com- 
munist if he is not one. 

Now I believe that there are positive ways 
of meeting the issues. And I believe that 
our approach must be positive. In the first 
Place, there is the approach that we do not 
like, but we must have, it is the approach of 
the police action around the world that 
Says to these opposing forces, Tou shall not 
pass.” Wherever communism raises its ugly 
head, In any part of the world, the freedom 
loying people of the world must rise in this 
police action to say, “We will not let you 
pass." This must be done. This is not the 
best approach but it is a positively necessary 
approach. We must have it, just as you 
must have a police action In this city against 
all of the forces that would tear it asunder. 
Secondly, we must see to it that we give 
Ourselves unreservedly as a people across 
this Nation to the crusade for freedom and 
to understand that when we do it we are 
Biving ourselves for the peace of the world, 
and are giving e and confidence to 
the people behind the Iron Curtain to shake 
off the shackles of communism and be free. 
We are giving to the peoples across the 
boundaries of the world, where communism 
has settled down, the opportunity to know 
that they have friends on this side of the 
curtain. Nothing will give them more heart 
and courage. 


Another positive approach must be made 
to discover where communism makes its in- 
roads into life—and one of the places is 
Where the economic order is low, where 
there is hunger, nakedness, poverty. Here 
communism comes in and gets a foothold. 
We must so share with the rest of the world 
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until there isn’t a spot across the world 
where communism can get in. Another 
place where it has been coming in, is not 
only where people are hungry, and where 
there is desperate need, but where there are 
bad race relations. These are the places 
where communism is making its greatest 
inroads. Somehow or other, by the Grace of 
God, and it’s going to take the Grace of God 
to do it, we must stop communism in its 
onward march. 

Our appreach must always be a positive 
one. One of the greatest of all mistakes 
would be the wrong kind of an approach 
in getting rid of communism. One of the 
bad approaches in getting rid of commu- 
nism is to try to burn the books in which 
these ideas exist. Now, you will recall that 
a few months ago I had a lot to say about 
the age of burning books. When I stated 
from this pulpit that once you begin to 
burn the ideas that are latent in the books 
and libraries of the world you are not far 
from the place where you desire to burn 
the men behind the ideas—to burn the lives 
of the people where these ideas exist. A lot 
of people took me to task for that. They 
did not like that statement, they thought 
it was farfetched, and just out of line. I 
hold in my hands a newspaper clipping, 
a statement of one of our great governors— 
Gov. Alien Shivers, of Texas. He is a per- 
sonal friend of mine. However, in this 
approach I think he is definitely wrong. 
He is seeking the death penalty for every 
Communist in the country. Two months 
have passed since we heard about the burn- 
ing of the books and now the Governor comes 
up with exactly what I said someone would— 
“when we burn the books we are not får from 
burning men,” and here is a man wanting 
to put all of the Communists to death. 
Let's analyze it for a second—what com- 
mittee is going to be selected to be the 
judge of who is a Communist—do you know 
any committee in this Nation you would 
trust to be the judge on that score? There 
are three legally constituted committees 
operating in this country. Would you trust 
any of the three of them? They have made 
giaring mistakes and continuous mistakes, 
and added to this they have made hit and 
runs into certain areas—absolutely assas- 
sinating the character of men. A long time 
ago Shakespeare said something like this, 
“He who steals my purse steals trash, but 
he who steals my good name takes that 
which does not enrich him and leaves me 
poor indeed.” He that would take a man’s 
good name and brand him with being a 
Red—when he is nothing of the kind—has 
taken that which leaves a man poor indeed. 
Many of these men, who themselves have 
had their characters assassinated will never 
be able to rise again and their children will 
will not be able to do it either, because of 
the stigma attached to them. Had Governor 
Shivers, of Texas, had his way of putting all 
Communists to death, these men in certain 
areas of our country who have been proven 
not to be Communists would have been dead. 
What are we going to do with a thing like 
that? If we would get a hate movement 
started in this country by saying we are 
going to put all Communists to death, do 
you know what somebody is likely to come 
up with? Let us put all Catholics to death, 
let's put all Jews to death, let us put all 
Protestants to death. It is possible that 
somebody will come up with the sugges- 
tion—let us put all the Republicans to 
death, And then somebody will make the 
suggestion, why not the Democrats? And 
then somebody will come up with the sug- 
gestion, why not put ali of the men who 
were once Democrats who voted the Repub- 
lican ticket, to death? And that, I might 
say to you, would put my friend Governor 
Shivers on the roster to be destroyed. And, 
if they were going to kill Catholics, it would 
put his wife on the roster to be destroyed. 
You can't start a hate movement in America, 
of any kind, of any description, against 
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anybody. I know some people in this coun- 
try who hate Republicans more than they 
do Communists. You cannot get a hate 
movement going in these United States 
without imperiling every group in this coun- 
try. A hate movement now, with the death 
penalty for every Communist, might erect 
a place of execution in every crossroads of 
the Nation. France did it with the guillo- 
tine, gushing forth its crimson flow of blood 
upon the city streets. Spain did it and lost 
2 million lives in her civil war. The idea 
of the great Governor is unthinkable. No, 
Allen Shivers, as much as I love you as a 
friend, never has any man said a thing 
that was perhaps not meditated on long 
enough. When we have a movement to 
destroy men who disagree with us—believe 
me, it will tear America apart. 

What is America, anyway? America is not 
a color, it ls not a creed, it is not a class, it 
is not a condition—what is America? Amer- 
Ica is a spirit, it Is a spirit of those who are 
so passionately in love with freedom that 
they will dare to work together in order to 
attain that freedom—that's America—and 
you touch a Catholic in this country and no 
Protestant is free—you touch a Jew and no 
Catholic is free. Freedom shall be our pos- 
session only as long as we give to every other 
man the rights and privileges we ask for 
ourselyes. You remember the incident when 
Simon came over and took a sword in the 
Garden of Gethsemane and cut off a man's 
ear and Jesus said to him, “Simon, put away 
your sword, put it up, put it in its sheath, 
Simon, my Kingdom shall not come this way, 
my Kingdom shall come with better ideas, 
with better ideals, with a better life, my 
Kingdom will come with a better spirit or it 
shall not come.” Our method is a positive 
method—it is a method of giving a better 
standard of life, a better set of ideas, a better 
set of ideals, a better life everywhere in order 
that men might have freedom. This is the 
way to conquer communism. Little by little 
the walls will start crumbling and it shall 
be written in the record books of history, 
“They conquered, because they outthought, 
and they outlived commuism.” That's our 
way to victory. 

Bear ye one another's burdens—we are in 
this thing together. And may God help us 
in our little part of the world to do the kind 
of thing that will rid this world of the 
terrible pressure that falls down upon us—in 
the way that God himself has ordained that 
all of His causes shall win. “Not by might 
and power alone but by my Spirit,” says the 
Lord of Hosts. 

PRAYER 


Our Father, this hurtful, dreadful thing 
called communism has come like a cancer 
eating at civilization’s heart. It is a monster 
that strides across the world without con- 
science and without a heart. Give unto us 
the ability through every positive means 
open to us to defend by writing, speaking, liv- 
ing, working, in order to keep our Nation free. 
With malice toward none and brotherhood 
for all may we strive to build a better Amer- 
ica—a better world. Keep our feet on the 
sure and solid path that leads to final victory. 
Tt is a long hard pull, but make us men who 
are willing to endure. In Thy Holy Name. 
Amen. 


Congratulations Kiwanis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
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Kiwanis International on the patriotic 
work it is doing in distributing three- 
quarters of a million pamphlets each 
month on Americanism. 

Time and again we Americans are 
warned that we just take our American- 
ism and our American way of life for 
granted. Such apathy is not the way and 
will not make for dynamic Americanism, 
To plug this hole, the Kiwanis Clubs in 
the United States are performing a great 
service in the fight against all things 
un-American. This they are doing in 
a very affirmative way to engender the 
necessary enthusiasm which should be 
present in the heart of every American. 
The present program of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is consistent with the interest 
that they have always displayed in good 
government, and is one of the finest as- 
sists that they can give at this time in 
the preservation of our way of life. 

The first 3 in the series of minuteman 
pamphlets have already been placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under date of 
May 13. I found them not only very in- 
teresting but 100 percent American. 


The Jewish Cultural Heritage in the 
Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to the ar- 
ticle which appeared in the April-May 
1954 issue of Jewish Voice Pictorial en- 
titled “The Jewish Cultural Heritage in 
the Library of Congress.” This very in- 
teresting article concerning the collec- 
tion in the Library of Congress of works 
dealing with the Jewish cultural heritage 
was written by Murray Frank who is 
known to many of us in his capacity as 
assistant to Congressman HELLER, of 
New York. 

The article follows: 


Tue JEWISH CULTURAL HERITAGE IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
(By Murray Frank) 

The Library of Congress in Washington 18 
universally recognized as the greatest insti- 
tution of its kind, with huge collections in 
every sphere of civilization and culture 
created by man since the dawn of history. 
There is hardly a nation whose major cul- 
tural creations are not found in one of the 
Library's sections. Housed under the same 
roof with the huge collections of Americana, 
the great European literatures, the cultural 
wealth of the Hispanic, Arabic, Oriental, 
Slavic, and other civilizations, is also the 
collection of Judaica which has taken on 
added importance in recent postwar years. 

The Jewish section of the Congressional 
Library is now celebrating 40 years of its 
existence as a central depository of Jewish 
cultural treasures of the past and prezent. 
The section, however, is more than a mere 
collecting station for books, manuscripts, and 
documents in Hebrew, Yiddish, and other 
Semitic languages. It is a very important 
center cf culture, research, and information 
about all aspects of Jewish life throughout 
the ages nll over the world, Its significance 
as such has grown immeasurably in the past 
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decade since the destruction by the Nazis of 
the great Jewish libraries and Jewish book 
treasures in Europe during World War II. 

Today the Library’s Jewish section ranks 
among the 3 of 4 largest Jewish libraries in 
the world, others being the National Library 
of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the 
Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York, and the fine collection of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute in New York. 

If we were to include all books and manu- 
scripts about Jews and Judaism which the 
Library of Congress possesses in all lan- 
guages, it would make the largest collection 
of its kind in the world, Although assembled 
under one roof, it is actually not located in 
one section but is scattered over several 
sections in the Library. The Jewish Section 
itself contains about 40,000 volumes in He- 
brew, 12,000 in Yiddish, and many thousands 
of newspapers and periodicals in these lan- 
guages, That is not all, however. Under the 
Jewish section's Jurisdiction are also to be 
found some 200,000 volumes about Jews or 
subjects of direct interest to Jews, but in 
languages other than Hebrew and Yiddish. 
These books are located in the various Un- 
guistic sections. For example, books in the 
English language on Jewish subjects are to 
be found in the Library's general collection. 
There are many books in Russian on Jewish 
themes, but these are located in the Slavic 
division. Books about Jews in Oriental lan- 
guages are in the Oriental division, and so on. 

Thus, it is estimated that the Library of 
Congress has a collection of Judaica in vari- 
ous languages numbering approximatcly a 
quarter of a million books. This constitutes 
a huge collection of the Jewish cultural her- 
itage of all ages which no other library pos- 
sesses. It is comprised of larger and smaller 
collections dealing with Zionism and Israel, 
with Jewish history of all times, rabbinical 
literature, biblical literature, poetry and 
belles-lettres, works on science and philoso- 
phy, on travel and education, children’s 
literature, art—in short, every human en- 
deayor and every phase of thought. 

The Jewish section was first established in 
1913, Just four decades ago. The year before, 
1. e., 1912, the well-known Jewish philan- 
thropist and communal leader, Jacob H. 
Schiff had purchased the famous “Deinard 
Collection” of Judaica assembled over a 
period of years by the pibliophile Ephraim 
Deinard. This collection consisted of about 
10,000 volumes in Hebrew, Yiddish, Ladino, 
Arabic, and other Semitic languages, but all 
deal with Jewish themes and Jewish 
thought. Schiff then presented the Deinard 
collection to the Library of Congress as a 
gift to the American people, but with this 
stipulation: That a specially qualified person, 
not a mere cataloguer, but one who 1s a real 
Jewish scholar and bibliographer, should be 
placed in charge of the collection and that 
by his personality and through this collection 
he should represent Jewish scholarship in a 
dignified manner, A short time later, Con- 
gress placed its official stamp of approval on 
this project by enacting a bill to establish 
a Semitic Division in the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Deinard collection served as 
the nucleus for the division. 

Schiff subsequently purchased smaller 
collections of Judaica which he, Uke we, pre- 
sented to the Jewish Section. Thus, in 1914, 
he presented the Library with a collection of 
4.200 volumes, in 1917 another 2,300 books, 
and finally in 1921 he added 3,000 more, 
making a total of nearly 20,000 volumes 
which the Jewish Section acquired through 
his generosity. This constituted a very siz- 
able beginning for the new section during fts 
first decade. Since then it has grown nearly 
three-fold through acquisitions of other col- 
lections and through purchnses, not counting 
the approximately 200,000 volumes concern- 
ing Jews in non-Semitic languages which are 
to be found in other sections. 

It would take considerable space within 
the limitations of this article to describe the 
various felds and subject on which the Jew- 
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ish Section has larger collections. We shall 
therefore limit ourselves to mention briefly 
a few of the more important of these. 

One of the largest collections is the liter- 
ature dealing with the Bible, with or without 
commentaries, consisting of various editions 
published since the 16th century to the 
present day. Many of these volumes contain 
translations of the Biblical text in ancient 
and modern languages, including Greek, 


Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
others. 


For the study of Biblical Hebrew the Jew- 
ish Section has a variety of dictionaries, con- 
cordances, indices, and grammatical texts, 
as well as historical and archaeological 
studios, introductory material, and studies 
which deal with Biblical influence on liter- 
ature. Then there are many works concern- 
ing the period of the rise of Christianity, 
works of a polemical or apologetic nature, 
studies of Jewish religious sects, Jewish rit- 
ual and religious ceremonies. 

The Jewish Section has built up a note- 
worthy collection dealing with the "Golden 
Era” of Jewish cultural achievements in 
Spain during the Middle Ages, as well as 
many volumes of rabbinical Responsa, and 
royal documents concerning Jews which in- 
fluenced the development of Jewish law. 

Nor were the developments of modern 
times overlooked by the Jewish Section, 
which has assembled considerable material 
dealing with Jewish life in recent decades, 
minority problems, the Nazi period and the 
extermination of European Jewry, the estab- 
lishment of the State of Isracl, the growth 
of the American Jewish community and Jew- 
ish life in this country. 

Thus, on the one hand, the Jewish Section 
possesses works which are designated as in- 
cunabula, namely, books published before 
the year 1500 and are therefore recognized 
as rare and valuable, as well as unusual 
manuscripts, literature on Kabbalah, etc. 
And on the other hand, it has works of 
modern Hebrew and Yiddish literature, lead- 
ing Yiddish newspapers and periodicals from 
all over the world and Hebrew dallics and 
periodicals from Israel, and the largest col- 
lection of official documents published by 
the Government of Israel which is to be 
found outside of Isracl. 

The Jewish Section also boasts of Its col- 
lections of Semitic literature dealing with 
the development of the various civilizations 
in the Near East, the literature of the 
Haskalah period of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turles, and also the many monographs, tro- 
chures, periodical publications, newepapors 
and books published in the Sovict Union un- 
til a few years ago before all Jewish cul- 
tural life and activity there had censcd. 

These are, briefly, the major areas of cul- 
tural achievement on which the Jewish Sec- 
tion has concentrated its efforts in presery- 
ing everything of value concerning Jewish 
life and Jewish creativity throughout the 
ages. Any work dealing with Jows, Judaism 
and the State of Isracl is of interest to the 
Jewish Section. The result is that this sec- 
tion Is today generally recognized for its rich 
cultural treasures and for its contribution to 
the preservation of the Jewish cultural herit- 
age. Not only docs the United States Con- 
gress and the various governmental agencies 
utilize its resources to a preater degree than ` 
ever before, but so do also many scholars 
and institutions of higher learning in this 
country and abroad. 

During the four decades of its existence, 
the Jewish Section of the Library of Con- 
gress has had three prominent Jewish 
scholars who directed its growth and activi- 
ties. The first of these was Dr. Isracl Sha- 
piro, a noted scholar and bibliographer, who 
was its director for over 30 years from 1913 
until the end of 1943. He was succeeded by 
Dr. Theodore Gaster, a philologist and stu- 
dent ot archacology and the relirions of the 
aucient Near East, who held the post for 
about 4 yours. The present chief of the 
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Jewish Section is Dr. Lawrence Marwick, 
a bibliographer and noted Judeo-Arabic 
scholar, who took over in the fall of 1948. 

Dr. Marwick, who is 43 years old, studied 
at the University of Chicago and Dropsie 
College in Philadelphia where he obtained 
his Ph. D. in 1937. He specialized in ancient 
history and archeology, did research work in 
Judeo-Arabic literature in the British Mu- 
seum, and even studied at the National Uni- 
versity in Cairo, Egypt. Following his re- 
turn to the United States, he continued to 
do research work on Judeo-Arabic poetry 
of the Middle Ages and writings of some of 
the contemporaries of the great Jewish phi- 
losopher Saadiah Gaon. This work was inter- 
rupted during World War II when Dr. Mar- 
wick served for a period of 5 years in the 
Intelligence Corps of the United States Army. 
He was among the first Americans to enter 
Berlin and also witnessed the liberation of 
the first concentration camps in Germany. 

In the 5 years since he is administering 
the Jewiah section, Dr. Marwick has estab- 
lished contacts with libraries, book publish- 
ers, authors, and cultural institutions in 
many countries throughout the world. He 
has instituted a regular exchange of books 
with the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and 
with libraries in other countries. He has 
considerably enriched the section through 
the acquisition of many volumes in Hebrew 
and Yiddish heretofore overlooked or pre- 
viously unobtainable. He often arranges 
Cultural exhibits in the Library of Congress 
in connection with some important Jewish 
event, such as on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the noted Yid- 
dish author J. L. Peretz, the anniversary 
of Israel's independence, an exhibit of the 
Israeli press, and another of Yiddish books 
published in Argentina, etc. 

In 1951 Dr. Marwick represented the Li- 
brary of Congress at the International Con- 
ference of Orientalists in Istanbul, Turkey. 
From there he proceeded to Israel, where 
he spent several weeks, and presented to 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion a gift 
from the Library of Congress—a book by the 
Greek philosopher, Proclus, on the philoso- 
Phy of Plato. The story behind this pres- 
entation is that when Ben-Gurion visited 
America in the spring of 1951 he had ex- 
Pressed a desire to obtain a copy of this 
book. The Israeli Embassy in Washington 
approached the Library of Congress, but the 
Library had no copy. A search was then 
undertaken and a copy was located at the 
Harvard Library, published back in the 16th 
century, The book was microfilmed, and 
this was the copy presented to Ben-Gurion 
by Dr. Marwick. 

The Jewish section of the Library of Con- 
gress enters its fifth decade with the hope 
of locating and preserving much of the Jew- 
ish cultural heritage, particularly a good 
deal of this treasure which was lost or de- 
stroyed through Nazi barbarity in the recent 
war, Much of it will probably remain lost 
and destroyed forever, but much will be 
Saved through the efforts of men like Dr. 
Marwick and preserved in the Library of 
Congress for posterity, 


The International Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROY W. WIER 
OF MINNESOTA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 
Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting letter from 


Harry Entrikin, 4160 West 44th Street, 3 
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Minneapolis, Minn., on the international 
situation, particularly Korea and Asia. 
Mr. Entrikin’s letter is as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 17, 1954. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Roy Wier, Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frienps; Some 2 or 3 years ago I was 
impelled to write you a letter giving my views 
on our international policies, with particu- 
lar reference to Korea and the whole Asiatic 
picture. This letter seemed, even to me, out 
of line with popular thinking, so naive and 
visionary that I rather hesitated to send it, 
feeling you would consider me a little off 
the beam. 

At that time I quoted Dr. Frank Laubach, 
the now famous originator of the Each One 
Teach One World Literacy Campaign, which 
is credited with teaching over a million 
backward peoples of the world to read and 
write in less than 25 years and has been, I 
believe, the greatest generator of good will 
towards the United States of anything that 
has been tried. 

T had just returned from a retreat at which 
he was one of the leaders and I told you that 
in my opinion he could give the Congress 
more real, down-to-earth information on 
Asia than they would ever receive from the 
so-called experts, most of whom are swayed 
by their own selfish interests. He has felt 
the pulse of the little man, whose unbear- 
able misery is forcing the social upheaval 
which is so glibly ascribed to communism, 

Yesterday, May 16, Dr. Laubach addressed 
three full houses at Hennepin Avenue Meth- 
odist Church (approximately 4,000 to 5,000) 
and Edna and I were again privileged, as 
members of the benevolent committee, to 
sit in on still another more intimate meet- 
ing with him. As a result, I am convinced 
that I was not off the beam, for he painted 
a picture of United States psychological 
blunders so appalling that the only way to 
visualize it is to make a mental image of a 
fire department trying to extinguish a fire 
with gasoline, 

He said, “take my word for it, you can 
stockpile atom bombs as high as Washington 
monument but you cannot frighten the little 
people out of their desire for better living 
conditions. They don't know a thing about 
communism or capitalism, They only know 
they are hungry, ignorant, and oppressed. 
Either you lift the world (with understand- 
ing love, and true friendship) or you lose 
it and Russia will have world leadership laid 
in their laps without firing a shot. Nehru 
is our friend (is trying to be) but elections 
are coming up in 1956 and if we continue to 
antagonize the Asiatics will oust him and 
turn toward Russia as their only friend.” 

What I would like to know, is this still a 
government by and for the people or is it not? 
When, in the face of almost overwhelming 
public opinion and an unsolved Korean prob- 
lem, the Executive, the Pentagon, and the 
“merchants of death" insist on taking an- 
other calculated risk to protect our legiti- 
mate interests in Indochina then it would 
seem democracy has come to the end of the 
road and we had all Just as well start to learn 
the goose-step and “hell Hitler” salute, 

In my estimation such a course can only 
result in two alternatives, a stalemate similar 
to Korea with losses a hundred times greater 
or the use of the A, H, or C bomb. For a 
nation that even pretends to be Christian 
either one is unthinkable. 

Furthermore, if we institute the use of the 
bombs it is, to me at least, a foregone con- 
clysion that the rest of the world will band 
together to exterminate us as they did Hitler 
Germany or as a neighborhood would unite 
to kill a mad dog. Even our so-called allies 
fear us and what we fear we hate and what 
we hate we kill, I do not pretend to know 
the answers and my heart goes out to all of 
you men who are faced with the task of find- 
ing them but three fruitiess wars in as many 
decades seems to me ample proof that neither 
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mass murder or the fallacious idea that you 
can buy friends is one of them. 

I also feel that colonialism, either the old- 
fashioned British, French, Spanish, Dutch 
kind, or the more subtle, sly kind as practiced 
by international industrial cartels during the 
past 25 years is a dead issue and any effort to 
maintain or revive it will only add fuel to the 
flames. This applies to South America and 
Africa as well as Asia. 

In concluding his talk Dr. Laubach said, 
“I am going back to my people in Asia as 
soon as possible for they are my friends and 
neighbors and I love them, I do not fear 
them. I fear you.” Believe me there were 
many troubled faces as that congregation 
passed out through the church doors. 

All I can ask of you is that you really get 
down on your knees and ask for God's guid- 
ance before you make any decision that may 
set this old world on fire and rest assured 
that Edna and I are holding all of you in 
prayer every day. 

May God bless you. 

HARRY ENTRIKIN, 

P. S.—Piease don't bother to answer this 
for I know you must be swamped with work. 
I just wanted to let you know how we feel and 
I think I know pretty much how you feel so 
that Is all that is necessary. 


High Cost of Reclamation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5,1954 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
has suddenly become very active in 
considering irrigation and reclamation 
problems. 

The comments of Mr. Raymond Moley 
in this regard deserve the special consid- 
eration of all the Members of Congress: 


MOLEY ON RECLAMATION: OUTDO DemocnaTs— 
River To Rerurn—Cost UNJUSTIFIED 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The administration, seemingly frightened 
by the left-wing Democrats who claim that 
reclamation and public-power projects are 
being neglected, is approving one new proj- 
ect after another. Some of these are sup- 
ported by very hazy figures, and the total 
for which authorization is asked of Congress 
exceeds even the extravagant demands of the 
Truman regime. 

Now, the Interlor Department recommends 
2 projects in the upper Colorado Basin that 
alone would cost 24% times the abandoned 
Hells Canyon project estimate. I described 
one of them—the upper Colorado project— 
recently. ‘The other is the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas transmountain diversion scheme, 


HUGE PROJECT HAS VARIETY OF AIMS 


This would gather water from a number 
of the small tributaries of the Colorado 
west of the Continental Divide and carry it 
by tunnel through the mountains and dump 
it in the Arkansas River near Leadville. 
Then a number of power dams, municipal 
water plants, and irrigation projects would 
be built along the Arkansas to the border of 
Kansas. Estimates for this plan have been 
boosted from time to time. The most recent 
one is $172 million for the construction 
alone, 

This project has been recommended by 
the Interior Department and bills to au- 
thorize it are before Congress. Hearings 
have been held before both Senate and 
House committees. The Senate subcom- 
mittee has reported its bill, and the full 
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Interior and Insular Affairs Committee prob- 
ably will pass on it on May 17. The House 
committee probably will come to the propo- 
sition after disposing of the upper Colorado 
project in a week or two. 

This Fryingpan project has been a dream 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for a long 
time. Three years ago I wrote a piece in 
this column from Aspen, Colo., pointing out 
doubtful features embodied in it, Those 
features still amict it. 


COSTLY PLAN OPPOSED BY BUREAU OF BUDGET 


The Bureau of the Budget in a letter last 
June to Secretary McKay raised serious 
doubts and ended by saying that it would 
not object to having its report submitted to 
Congress. This, to say the least, was 
damning eyen without faint praise. 

The Bureau of Reclamation'’s record shows 
that on an average all of its projects have 
cost at least twice its estimates. 

But assuming that the Fryingpan project 
will be built within its estimate, and con- 
sidering only that item assigned to irriga- 
tion, $78 million, the accumulated subsidy 
would be somewhere between 6425 million 
and $500 million. That subsidy would con- 
sist of the interest and also the part of the 
cost that irrigators would be unable to re- 
pay. There would be provided from the 
project some supplementary irrigation for 
309,000 acres of land. However you may 
figure it, the subsidy would be several times 
the value of the land. 


The Late Joseph P. Tumulty—Setting 
the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, Joseph P. 
Tumulty, secretary to the immortal 
Woodrow Wilson throughout his entire 
service as Governor of New Jersey and 
President of the United States, died in 
Olney, Md., April 8, 1954. In his obitu- 
aries appearing in the morning papers 
the following day, the main facts of his 
public life were accurately recounted. 
Here and there some misimpressions 
were advanced, for 33 years had elapsed 
since the end of the two Wilson admin- 
istrations. It is unfortunate, however, 
that in one important instance a few of 
these newspapers, unwittingly, no doubt, 
actually inverted history. Even that 
great daily organ of intelligence, the 
New York Times, known the world over 
for the high quality of its reporting, its 
impartiality in conveying the news, and 
ts steadfast adherence to fact, was 
guilty on this occasion. 

In its account of Mr. Tumulty's public 
3 the Times said, on April 9, 

54: 

One of Mr. Tumulty's greatest indiscre- 
tions as secretary to the President was a 
letter he sent to Robert Lansing, then Sec- 
retary of State, after Mr. Wilson had been 
etricken Ul during a post-World War I tour 
of the country. In it Mr. Tumulty sug- 
gested that Mr. Lansing and Rear Adm. Cary 
Grayson, the President's physician, declare 
the President to be incapacitated and there- 
by allow Vice President Thomas Marshall 
(“what this country needs is a good 5-cent 
cigar”) to assume the duties of Chief Execu- 
tive. This suggestion was a probable cause 
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of the estrangement between Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Tumulty that took place after the Pres- 
ident left office. 


The reference to this incident as 
quoted above was not the first made 
mention of in print. Mr. Tumulty him- 
self had long before related the story 
of Mr. Lansing's visit to him. After 
leaving the White House in March 1921, 
he wrote the book Woodrow Wilson as I 
Know Him. It was published in that 
year by Doubleday, Page & Co. If rec- 
ollection serves me right, before its pub- 
lication in book form it appeared serially 
in the New York Times. On pages 443 
and 444 of that volume is to be found 
Mr. Tumulty’s reference to Mr. Lan- 
sing’s conversation with him concerning 
the former’s view on the alleged or sup- 
posed physical inability of the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Tumulty writes: 

A few days after the President returned 
from the West and lay seriously Ul at the 
White House, with physicians and nurses 
gathered about his bed, Mr. Lansing sought 
& private audience with me in the Cabinet 
room. He informed me that he had called 
diplomatically to suggest that in view of 
the incapacity of the President we should 
arrange to call in the Vice President to 
act in his stead as soon as possible, read- 
ing to me from a book which he had brought 
from the State Department, which I after- 
ward learned was Jefferson's Manual, the 
following clause of the United States Con- 
stitution: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or his death, resignation, or in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the sald office, the same shall devolve 
upon the Vice President.” 

Upon reading this, I coldly turned to Mr. 

and said: “Mr. Lansing, the Con- 
stitution is not a dead letter with the White 
House. I have read the Constitution and 
do not find myself in need of any tutoring 
at your hands of the provision you have 
just read.” When I asked Mr. Lansing the 
question as to who should certify to the 
disability of the President, he intimated that 
that would be a job for either Dr. Grayson 
or myself. I immediately grasped the full 
significance of what he intimated, and said: 
“You may rest assured that while Woodrow 
Wilson is lying in the White House on the 
broad of his back I will not be a party to 
ousting him. He has been too kind, too 
loyal, and too wonderful to me to receive 
such treatment at my hands.” Just as I 
uttered this statement Dr. Grayson appeared 
in the Cabinet room, and I turned to him 
and said: “And I am sure that Dr. Grayson 
will never certify to his disability. Will 
you, Grayson?”. Dr. Grayson left no doubt 
in Mr. Lansing's mind that he would not do 
as Mr. Lansing suggested. I then notified 
Mr. Lansing that if anybody outside of the 
White House circle attempted to certify to 
the President's disability, that Grayson and 
I would stand together and repudiate it. 
I added that if the President were in a 
condition to know of this episode he would, 
in my opinion, take decisive measures, That 
ended the interview. 2 


The book had a wide sale. It is a safe 
assumption that Secretary Lansing and 
Dr. Grayson knew its contents. But 
though both men lived long after the 
publication of Mr. Tumulty's book, I am 
quite sure that neither attempted a refu- 
tation of what Mr. Tumulty had written 
of them in relation to this episode. 

Within very recent years, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., published a biography of Mr. 
Tumulty, bearing the title “Joe Tumulty 
and the Wilson Era,” authored by John 
Morton Blum, of Smith College. The 
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volume is fully documented and authori- 
tative, In the course of its preparation, 
Professor Blum had access to voluminous 
papers and documents dealing both with 
the men and the era he undertook to 
portray. I quote, below a letter which he 
addressed to the editor of the New York 
Times—and willingly published by that 
paper on Friday, April 30, 1954—after 
reading its obituary of Mr. Tumulty as 
published in its edition of April 9, re- 
ferred to above. It sets the record 
straight: 
TuMULTY’s POSITION CLARIFIED 

To the EDITOR or THe New YORK Tomes: 

Your obituary of Joseph P. Tumulty con- 
tained an error that would, I believe, have 
deeply disturbed Mr. Tumulty. 

As his many contributions to your letter 
columns indicated throughout the 1920's he 
displayed at all times a warm and unfailing 
devotion to the memory of Woodrow Wilson. 
A comparable devotion guided his every act 
during the unhappy period of President Wil- 
son's physicalbincapacity. It was not he who 
suggested that the Vice President assume 
Wilson's duties. Rather, when Secretary 
Lansing suggested that this be done, Mr. 
Tumulty and Dr. Grayson, Wilson's personal 
physician, immediately told Lansing that 
they would countenance no such action. In 
his memoirs Mr. Tumulty made this clear. 
The manuscripts of the eminent Wilsonians 
confirm the substance of his recollection. In 
short, the “indiscretion” which your obituary 
mentions was not Mr. Tumulty's. It would 
have grieved him to have this misunderstood, 

JOHN Morton BLUM. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 22, 1954. 


Tax Bonanza for the Wealthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, national 
tax policy is still under debate in Con- 
gress with the Senate considering the 
administration’s tax proposals. 

One of the most controversial of these 
proposals is the Republican administra- 
tion's desire to give preferred treatment 
to recipients of income from corporation 
dividends. 

In the opinion of Prof. Richard A. 
Lester, of Princeton University, one of 
the Nation's ablest economists, the ad- 
ministration’s proposal on dividends 
would, in his words: 

Mean taxing earned income from wages, 
salaries, and professional fees much more 
heavily than dividend income. The admin- 
istration’s proposal represents a tax bonanza 
for the wealthy. 


I include in the Recor» a letter on this 
subject by Professor Lester which ap- 
peared on March 18, 1954, in the New 
York Times: 

Tax PROPOSAL QUERIED—ADMINISTRATION PLAN 
For DIVIDEND IncoMe Sam To Favor 
WEALTHY . 

To the EDITOR or THE New Yorn Times: 

I have just heard President Eisenhower's 
tax talk. Unfortunately, he was not forth- 
right In discussing the administration pro- 
posal to give preferred treatment to one kind 
of personal income—namely, income {from 
dividends received from corporations, 
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Instead of recommending a reduction in 
double taxation of corporate profits by 
reducing the flat-rate corporate profits tax, 
administration, in effect, proposes to 
exempt from taxation a significant part of a 
Particular kind of personal income, which is 
Subject to the progressive rates based on 
Personal ability to pay. 

The result would be that personal income 
from one type of security holdings would 
Bet highly favored treatment over income 
Irom other types of security and property 

Come, such as interest, rent, and profits 
Tom farms and unincorporated businesses. 

Such favoritism for dividend receipts would 
Mean taxing earned income from wages, sal- 
ries, and professional fees much more heav- 

y than dividend income. The administra- 
tion's proposal represents a tax bonanza for 
the wealthy. 

An example will indicate the unfair re- 
sults, Under the proposal to take effect in 
July 1955, which permits one's calculated 

Come tax to be reduced by a sum equal to 
0 percent of all dividend income, a man 
With 3 dependents and a personal income of 
$12,000 a year, all from dividends, would have 
& tax of only about $900, whereas his neigh- 

rs with the same size of family and exactly 
he same income but received from wages, 
®Alaries, or professional fees, would pay about 
22.100 in Federal income tax, or more than 
twice as much, 

The revenue loss from this sort of dividend 
®xemption is apparently estimated at $240 
Million in the fiscal year starting next July 
and at $640 million a year the following year. 

It would be much more equitable to have 
Such revenue losses take the form of equiva- 
lent reductions in corporate income taxes 
Or in personal income taxes for the benefit 
Of all personal income-tax payers. I firmly 
believe that, even though I personally would 
Bain much more tax relief from the dividend 
*Xemption proposal than from either of the 
Suggested alternatives. 

RICHARD A. Lester, 
Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University. 
Puixcxrox, N. J., March 15, 1954, 


A Distinguished Oklahoman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1984 


Mr, WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
the development of every great move- 
Ment, of every great industry, of every 
Breat service to mankind, there must be 
Dioneers—men who are first to take the 
©Pochal steps that must mark the way 
or progress. 
8 is my desire to do honor to one of 

Klahoma's sons for his thrilling and 
Splendid accomplishments for aviation 
or more than 35 years. 

He is Bennett H. Griffin, director of 
the Washington National Airport and 
Operator for the United States Govern- 
Ment of one of the largest business 
enterprises in the Nation's Capital. An 
Outstanding man of affairs by the dual 
®bpraisal of aviation experts and busi- 
nessmen, Colonel Griffin combines deep 
i Owledge and experience in the air and 
n the business world. He has through- 
Out his career been a businessman of 
the air, combining factual flight skill 
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and experience with the practical aspects 
of aircraft manufacture, sales, and air- 
port and airlines management. 

He was born in Barton, Miss., and 
after early schooling in Oklahoma grad- 
uated from the University of Oklahoma 
with a bachelor of arts degree. He 
entered the Army immediately, was 
commissioned a pilot and served in 
Europe until the end of World War I. 
He remained in aviation following the 
war, serving as test pilot, salesman, ex- 
ecutive, and owner and operator of the 
Bennett H. Griffin Flying Service of 
Oklahoma City. He was among the first 
to blaze the air trail across the Atlantic 
Ocean, establishing a flight record from 
America to Berlin, Germany, in 1932. 
The pilot exploits of this pioneer airman 
will always be part of the record of 
American aviation achievement. 

He became an aeronautical inspector 
for the Bureau of Air Commerce m 1933 
and in 1942 his services as an aviation 
expert were transferred to the United 
States Army Air Forces where he was 
commissioned a major and rose to the 
rank of colonel. 

He commanded the Second Opera- 
tional Training Unit, ATC, at Home- 
stead, Fla., from its outset until 1943, 
when it became the main source of flight 
crews for the Air Transport Command. 
Thousands of safe oceanic flights were 
attributable to Griffin-trained crews. 
Along with this mission he organized 
and operated a cargo service for the ATC 
between Miami, Fla., and Natal, Brazil 
some 4,000 miles in length. 

In 1943 he was ordered to duty at 
Washington headquarters of the ATC 
and drafted the air-inspection system 
for the Air Transport Command. From 
this post he traveled to all theaters of 
war, flying approximately 200,000 miles 
on emergency war missions over every 
route of the Air Transport Command. 
Half of the mileage flown was over ocean 
waters. He received, among other 
awards, the Presidential Unit Citation, 
Air Medal, and the Legion of Merit for 
outstanding service. Currently Griffin 
is a colonel in the Air Force Reserve 
and holds a command-pilot rating, and 
in civil aviation he holds an airline- 
transport rating. 

After the war he returned to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Soon after 
establishing the large Aeronautical Cen- 
ter at Oklahoma City for the CAA, he 
became the Washington National Air- 
port Administrator. A large portion of 
his duties here consists of negotiations 
with the airlines and various conces- 
sionaires, from whom the airport de- 
rives revenue, on all phases of their 
operation. 

The National Airport is considered 
one of the best managed in the world, 
a pattern almost daily for inquiries as 
to management from world authorities. 
It is a distinct tribute to the aviation 
knowledge and business acumen of the 
man who operates it. 

It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce a bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to present the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to Col. Bennett 
Hill Griffin, of Oklahoma. 
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The Committee for New York City’s 300th 
Anniversary Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following report by Mr. 
Lee Thompson Smith on New York City’s 
300th anniversary celebration: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE COMMITTEE 

FOR New TORK Crry’s 300TH ANNIVERSARY 

CELEBRATION, INC. 


Just before the turn of the year, 1952, your 
President became the head of a committee 
for the commemoration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the establishment of Municipal 
Government in the City of New York by 
designation of the then Mayor, Vincent R. 
Impellitteri. The latter stipulated that the 
undersigned not only was to form and ad- 
minister the committee, but was to be re- 
sponsible for raising the money necessary for 
its functioning without any financial assist- 
ance from the city. 

Invitations were sent to 78 leaders in all 
walks of life on January 16, asking them to 
serve On & sponsoring committee. Within a 
matter of days 60 out of the 78_replied af- 
firmatively. Gradually the committee was 
enlarged to its present total of 130. Steps 
were taken at the outset to incorporate as 
the Committee for New York City’s 300th 
Anniversary Celebration, Inc. A ruling was 
obtained from the Treasury Department to 
the effect that contributions to the com- 
mittee would be deductible as a business ex- 
pense for income tax purposes. Corporate 
officers and a board of directors were elected. 
At the same time the New York City Com- 
mittee for Historical Research, 1653-1953, 
Inc., was incorporated. 

Despite what seemed to be universal ac- 
ceptance and great enthusiasm for the idea 
that there should be a proper celebration of 
New York's 300th anniversary, there was ex- 
treme difficulty in one respect. Efforts to 
find a chairman for a finance committee and 
to form such a committee were fruitless. 
During the first few months the raising of 
funds became the main and, at times, almost 
the exclusive function of your chairman with 
some assistance from members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The uncertainty of the fund raising pic- 
ture adversely affected planning for the 
celebration since it was difficult to know what 
to plan without knowing what the budget 
would be. This added to the already exist- 
ing handicap of starting to work upon an 
anniversary celebration with the anniv: 
date, February 2, 1953, virtually upon us right 
at the start. 

It was also soon apparent that the original 
thinking which called for a budget of about 
$1 million for the year would have to con- 
form to reality; therefore, the executive com- 
mittee decided upon a budget of $1,000 per 
week. 

THE PURPOSES OF THE CELEBRATION 


In my view, and that of the committee, 
the celebration offered a unique opportunity, 
not only to commemorate an important 
historic occasion, but to dramatize and em- 
phasize the developments that have taken 
place in New York during three centuries; 
to stimulate interest in our rich heritage, 
and to call attention to the vital forces in 
all fields of endeavor that have contributed 
to the city's growth, 
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New York City needs such reminders of 
her past. There is not only a continuing 
need for a better understanding of the city 
by her own citizens and by oncoming gen- 
erations, but by the country and the world 
at large. New York is something more than 
a big city. It is a great metropolis whose 
intangible assets far outweigh in importance 
and influence her wealth, skyscrapers and 
other physical features. It is an orderly city 
and the greatest of democratic communities, 

Our assignment was indeed challenging. 
The opportunities offered to us appeared al- 
most limitiess and stirred the imagination. 

The difficult problem was that of financ- 
ing our activities. I believe ours was the 
only celebration of the kind ever undertaken 
without assistance from the city treasury. 
However, your committee went ahead, hope- 
fully and persistently. 

OUR FIRST CEREMONIES 


Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands was 
the guest of honor at special services on 
February 1 at St. Mark’s Church In-the 
Bouwerle sponsored jointly by the St. 
Nicholas Society of the City of New York 
and the committee. On February 2, he was 
a guest of honor at a luncheon sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York and your committee. The visit 
of the prince was interrupted by the devas- 
tating floods which swept his country on 
February 1. He flew home at once, but later 
returned to New York and on March 30 he 
Was a guest of your committee at a luncheon 
at the University Club. I am confident I 
express the feelings of members of the com- 
mittee in recording our appreciation of the 
splendid cooperation of Prince Bernhard 
during our celebration. 

SOME CULTURAL EXHIBITIONS 

Early in January meetings were held with 
the representatives of the leading cultural, 
educational and historical institutions, who 
readily pledged support to the committee 
and immediately began planning special 
events for their several institutions. The 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art inaugurated the celebration by opening 
the exhibition of works of art and historical 
documents assembled by the Municipal Mu- 
geum at The Hague. Prince Bernard spoke 
at the opening ceremonies on February 
2. Following an exhibit of rare historic 
documents loaned by the Netherlands 
Government, the Museum of the City of New 
York opened another anniversary exhibit, 
The Sea and the City, showing the devel- 
cpment of the port through 3 centuries. 
This museum opened a third exhibit cen- 
tering on the city’s history as shown by 
pictures gathered by John A. Kouwenhoven 
for his volume, Columbia's Historical Por- 
trait of New York, commorating Columbia 
University’s 200th and the city’s 300th an- 
niversaries. The Long Island Historical So- 
clety likewise arranged a epecial 300th an- 
niversary exhibit of the history of Brooklyn 
and Queens Boroughs and Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties. ‘ 

DUTCH CONTRIBUTIONS 

On April 6, Baron J. A. de Vos van Steen- 
wijk, Consul General of the Netherlands, 
formally presented to Mr. G. 8. Eyssell, presi- 
dent of Rockefeller Center, Inc., tulips sent 
from Holland especially for an anniversary 
display in Rockefeller Center Channel Gar- 
dens. Most appropriately, on April 19, a 
Friendship Scroll was presented to the Con- 
sul General by New York school children. 

Another distinguished visitor from the 
Netherlands was the Honorable Arnold J. 
D’Allly, mayor of the city of Amsterdam, who 
was the guest of the committee at the Uni- 
versity Club following an official reception 
by Mayor Impellitteri at City Hall. 

We recall, with pleasure, Miss Nelke 
Meurs, the charming Dutch girl from Ley- 
Cen University, who came over as a special 
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representative of the people of Holland. She 
was designated “Miss 300th Anniversary”. 
With Miss Jili Oplinger, of Hunter College, 
who was designated the American “300th 
Anniversary Girl,” Miss Meurs took part in 
the Hunter College 10th anniversary cele- 
bration of Sara Delano Roosevelt House, 
These lovely young ladies were subsequently 
featured in many other anniversary ob- 
servances. 

Perhaps the most stirring ceremony of the 
year, emphasizing the continuing close re- 
lations between the Netherlands and this 
country, and their common efforts to pro- 
mate peace, was the grecting extended to a 
company of 160 Dutch troops en route to Ko- 
rea as replacements for the United Nations 
Command. This ceremony took place on 
September 18 on the steps of Federal Hall. 
Dr. Jan W. A. Van Hattum, acting Consul 
General of the Netherlands ahd Lt. Gen. 
Withers A. Burgess, commanding general, 
First Army, and your president greeted them. 

A lasting memento of our anniversary was 
the presentation by the Government of the 
Dutch Antilles of a beautiful stained glass 
window, which was installed in Butler Hall, 
Columbia University, on December 30, 1953. 
This gift to the city was made through the 
anniversary committee, and it was my pleas- 
ure and honor to represent the mayor at the 
dedication. In this role I accepted the gift 
on behalf of the city of New York and, in 
turn, presented the window to Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Wybo J. Goslinga made the presenta- 
tion on behalf of the Netherland Antilles. Dr. 
Grayson L. Kirk, president of Columbia, 
accepted the window on behalf of the univer- 
sity. This artistic creation symbolizes the 
friendship that has always existed between 
our comunity and the Dutch Antilles. 


A GIFT FROM THE BELGIANS 


Other international aspects of the cele- 
bration included the active participation by 
foreign governments in several impressive 
ceremonics, The Walloon Monument in Bat- 
tery Park, unveiled in 1924, commemorates 
a group of Walloons—French-speaking Prot- 
estants—who came to Manhattan Island with 
Peter Minuit on the Nicu Nederland in 1624 
and were among the first settlers here. 

On September 30 a ceremony was held at 
the Walloon Monument in Battery Park, 
where Belgian Foreign Minister Paul Van 
Zeeland spoke and placed a wreath on the 
monument, As an anniversary gift the Bel- 
gian Government presented to our commit- 
tee a splendid 20-foot Mechlin tapestry, spe- 
cially woven to commemorate the part played 
by the Walloons in settling Nieuw Am- 
sterdam. 

This artistic tapestry was conceived by 
Floris Jespers, a noted Belgian artist, and 
shows the landing of the early Belgian set- 
tiers on Manhattan Island. On Septem- 
ber 22 the tapestry was formally presented to 
the committee by the Belginn Foreign Min- 
ister, Paul Van Zeeland, and it was my pleas- 
ure to accept it and, in turn, to present the 
gift to Dr. Fenwick Beekman, president of 
the New York Historical Society, who ac- 
cepted it for public display at the society's 
building. 

Another international gesture of good will 
wns the presentation to the committee, by 
the Swedish-American Line, of a specially 
designed orrefors glass vase. This ceremony 
took place on December 7 at a luncheon 
abcard the new motorship Kungsholm, on 
the maiden trip of this vessel to New York. 
The presentation was made by Erik Wijk, 
president of the line. The beautiful vase was 
accepted by your president and on January 
14, 1054, was presented to the museum of the 
city of New York, who president, John Sloan, 
accepted it for the museum. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The New York Central System cooperated 
by holding a 5-day exhibit at Grand Central 
Stallion commemorating its own 100th anni- 
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versary as well as that of the city. The op- 
ening ceremonies were hold on September 
22, in which President White of the New 
York Central System, Miss Gladys Swarth- 
out, and your president took part. Hundreds 
of thousands recelyed brochures regarding 
the two anniversaries, which were given ad- 
ditional publicity on the railroad's menus 
and in other printed matter. 


EARLY CITY HISTORY RECALLED 


The first of three events relating to New 
York's three city halls took place on Febru- 
ary 24, when the 300th anniversary of the 
official opening of the old Dutch Stadt 
Huys—on the site of what is now 73 Pearl 
Strect—was commemorated. On March 15 4 
ceremony was held at Federal Hall commem- 
orating the building of the wall at Wall 
Street and the site of the second city hall. 
On May 26, the 150th anniversary of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone, in 1803, of the present 
city htll, was reenacted in costume. Our 
participation in these ceremonies was in co- 
operation with the Downtown Manhattan 
Association, Inc., and the Holland Society of 
New York. 

An all-day celebration dedicated to His- 
toric Richmondtown,” Dutch settlement on 
Staten Island, was held on May 9. This pro- 
gram was arranged by the Staten Island His- 
torical Society and the committee was rep- 
resented by your president. 

RETAIL TRADE WEEK 

The period of June 8-13, proclalmed 
by the mayor as Retail Week, covered a 
number of events arranged in cooperation 
with the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun (which published a special anniversary 
edition on June 8), the Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation and Fifth Avenue, 34th and 57th 
Street stores. The week's program began 
with the cutting of a tape extending from 
the top of the Empire State Building to the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. 
This ceremony was followed by a “Hands 
Across the Hudson“ reception at the Port 
Authority Building where members of your 
committee were hosts to the mayor of New 
York and to the mayors of 75 New Jersey 
communities. 

Other features of Retail Week, in which 
the president took part included the open- 
ing of the fourth annual store moderniza- 
tion show at Madison Square Garden; & 
luncheon at the Hotel Roosevelt by the Sales 
Executive Club (at which an anniversary 
cake was presented to the committee), and 
the Golden Mile parade up Fifth Avenue, 
on the evening of June 11. The proces- 
sion was led by the oldest existing double- 
deck bus of the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 
The gilded bus and others transported the 
mayor, the official party and celebrants over 
the amberlighted avenue past specially dec- 
orated and illuminated store windows to the 
Brass Rail Restaurant where a reception was 
held. 

Uptown Community Week in Harlem be- 
gan on June 23 with the cutting of a 300-foot 
ceremonial ribbon and the release of hun- 
dreds of helium balloons containing gift 
certificates from Harlem merchants, who also 
donated 10 percent of their sales on June 
27 to local charities. Mayor Impellitteri, 
and community leaders participated in the 
opening ceremonies in which your president 
represented the committee. 

INDIAN FESTIVAL WEEK 


Indian Festival Week—June 20-26—spon- 
sored by the committee in cooperation with 
Arrow, Inc, a nonprofit affiliate of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians, proved 
to be most interesting and impressive. The 
special committce in charge of arrangements 
included Will Rogers, Jr., president. of Ar- 
Tow; Miss Jeme Kimball, vice president of 
Arrow, Leon Miller, professor of physical 
education at C. C. N. Y. and former coach of 
the Carlisle Indians, and Miss Gloria Young- 
blood, Indian actress and singer. 
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Many picturesque ceremonies took place 
during the week. On June 20, 300 members 
Of the Seneca, Mohawk, and Onandaga Tribes 
ol the Iroquois nation paraded down Fifth 
Avenue to Union Square, where Indian danc- 
ing followed the formal review and speeches 
by the mayor and the committee president, 
Who later escorted a delegation of Indian 
leaders to city hall for a visit to the mayor. 

On June 23, descendants of the original 
Sellers reenacted the purchase of Manhattan 
Island by Peter Minuit on the spot in Inwood 
Park where, according to tradition, the 
transaction occurred. On February 2, your 
President was master of ceremonies at the 
Unyelling of a plaque placed on the site by 
the Peter Minuit Post, No. 1247, American 

gion, in cooperation with the department 
Of parks, 

The final event of the Indian festival took 
Place when a reenactment of the 1789 Indian 
treaty signing was staged on the steps of 
Federal Hall at the site where the original 
Signing occurred. Seneca Chief Jesse Corn- 
Planter, a direct descendant of Chief Corn- 
Planter, one of the original signers, partici- 
Pated in the costumed drama. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM WEEK 

From its inception our program contem- 
Plated giving due emphasis to the impor- 
tance of religion as a primary factor In the 
Moral, social, and civic life of the city. The 
Setting up of a municipal government in 
Nieuw Amsterdam, marking the first step 
toward political freedom, was quickly fol- 
lowed, in 1657, by the Flushing Remon- 
Strance against Governor Stuyvesant’s ban 
On Quakers. The States-General, in Holland, 
by sustaining John Bowne of Flushing in his 
defiance of Stuyvesant’s edict against 
Quakers, assured freedom of worship here. 

For the purpose of assuring that due stress 
be placed on the part played by religious 
Treedom in the history of the city and as a 
Part of the 300th anniversary, an interfaith 
Committee on the observance of religious 
freedom was formed with the following out- 
Standing religious and lay leaders: Dr. Gil- 
bert Darlington, third vice president of the 
St. Nicholas Society, chairman; Hon. 
Charles S. Colden, president of the Bowne 
House Historical Society, vice chairman; 
Capt. Joshua L. Goldberg, district chaplain, 
Third Naval District; Rev. James E. Hoffman, 
Reformed Church in America; Clifford W. 
Petitt, executive director of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York; the Rey- 
trend Dr, David de Sola Pool, Congregation 
Shearith Israel; the Right Reverend Mon- 
Signor Edward J. Waterson, secretary of edu- 
ation, Archdiocese of New York; and the 

end Edward Nason West, canon of St. 
John the Divine. 

This committee, on July 19, adopted a 
resolution calling on all religious bodies in 
the city to cooperate with your committee 
and make known to their congregations 
Plans for observances of the occasion. Sub- 
sequently, a proclamation designating the 
Period from November 20 to November 26, 
Concluding on Thanksgiving Day, was issued 
by Acting Mayor Joseph T. Sharkey urging 
all members ot the community to;take cog- 
Nizance of the historic contributions made 
by New York to the cause of religious free- 
dom “and to the great good that has flowed 
from them.” As à result of the committee's 
efforts, special services and meetings were 
held throughout the city and feature pro- 
Brams were presented by radio and tele- 
Vision stations. 

THE ANNIVERSARY MARINES COMPANY 

In cooperation with your committee, the 
United States Marine Corps, on July 17, 
initiated a recruiting drive to raise a special 
300-man company in honor of New York's 
300th anniversary. The company was to be 
divided into four 75-man platoons, each rep- 
resenting a borough—with Richmond and 
Manhattan represented by a combined 
Platoon. Within a month the full comple- 
ment was reached and a ceremony marked 
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the climax as the 300th recrult joined the 
company. 

On August 17 the entire company took the 
oath of enlistment on the steps of city hall, 
in a colorful ceremony at which your presi- 
dent presided and Mayor Impellitteri and 
Brig. Gen. Reginald H. Ridgely, Jr., Marine 
Corps director of personnel, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Guidons were presented to 
the several platoons by members of borough 
sponsoring committees, after which the re- 
cruits departed for training at Parris Island. 

The 300th Anniversary Company of United 
States Marines returned to New York on 
November 9 and marched, in full regala, up 
Broadway to city hall over the same route 
they had traversed in mufti to be sworn in 
on August 19. Your president presented the 
committee trophy to the honor man of the 
company and each member received a 300th 
anniversary medallion key-ring. Committees 
in the several boroughs, appointed by your 
president, later entertained the company 
members at luncheons. 


THE ANNIVERSARY IN THE SCHOOLS 


Many schools and history classes marked 
the anniversary in one way or another, with 
special features in some schools. 

An anniversary pageant was staged by the 
students of Thomas Knowlton Junior High 
School in the Bronx, where your president 
addressed the gathering, On June 12, the 
mayor and your president, accompanied by 
Dr. William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, and other school officiais, visited the 
Isador and Ida Straus Junior High School 
(No, 109) in Brooklyn to view an anniversary 
exhibit planned and executed by the students 
of the ninth grade. 

On December 15, the class 7-2 of George 
Washington High School, under the direction 
of Mrs, Gladys Hood Detwiler, gave an inspir- 
ing presentation of the Dutch settlement of 
Manhattan Island, at which your president 
was pleased to be a speaker. Many unlisted 
observances took place in public, parochial, 
and private schools and other educational 
institutions throughout the city. 

THE COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


Following several months of negotiation, 
special cancellation dies commemorating the 
anniversary were put into use at the General 
Post Office in New York. Acting Postmaster 
John H. Sheehan and your president can- 
celed the first mail with the slogan “New 
York City’s 300th Anniversary, 1653-1953.” 

After protracted negotiations the United 
States Post Office Department agreed to issue 
a special stamp commemorating the anni- 
versary. November 20 was the date set for 
the issuance of this attractive stamp, show- 
ing a Dutch ship with the city’s skyline in 
the background. The day of issue was sig- 
nalized by a dramatic reenactment, on the 
steps of Federal Hall, of the swearing in by 
George Washington, of Samuel Osgood as 
the first Postmaster General of the Federal 
Government, 

After this costumed ceremony, the actor 
impersonating Postmaster General Osborn 
handed a packet containing the first of the 
commemorative stampe to a post rider, who 
rode uptown, stopping at strategic points 
to change horses, to the 7ist Regiment 
Armory. At this point he was met by As- 
sistant Postmaster General Albert J. Robert- 
son, Mayor Impellitteri, Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Sr., our honorary chairman, and other 
notables who took part in opening the 
National Stamp Show at the armory. 

In Pederal Hall a special post office had 
been installed, where the stamps were sold 
throughout the week, and a historic ex- 
hibit showed the development of the postal 
services and the transportation of mall since 
colonial days. These interesting exhibits 
were provided by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Museum of the City of New York, 
the New York Historical Society, the New 
York Post Office and Federal Hall Associates, 
Ten million 3-cent commemorative stamps 
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were issued and the cancellation dies left 
their imprint on the millions of letters, 
MEDALLION 

Earlier we ordered the striking of an at- 
tractive medallion designed by Julio Kilenyi; 
the obverse of the medallion depicts the 
three centuries which have passed. The 
Battery is shown exactly as it looked 300 
years ago. The family group stands as a 
symbol of the founders. Above is a mirage 
of the present-day skyline as it appears from 
exactly the same spot where the family group 
stood 300 years ago. To the right side of 
the design appears the bulldings of the 
United Nations, symbolizing New York's new 
status as the world’s capital city. 

On the reverse side of the medallion is the 
official seal of the city of New York, exactly 
as it was used when Stuyvesant surrendered 
the city to the British. The date of 1664 
was added at that time. 

The design was copyrighted, was much 
publicized, and served as a symbol of the 
committee in its subsequent publicity. It 
was the motif for the official first-day covers. 
These covers became collectors’ items, A 
special flag with the medallion design re- 
placing the city seal was used as decorations 
at dinners and other functions where the 
anniversary was the theme, 


THE ANNIVERSARY AS A THEME 


The anniversary theme was featured at 
many ceremonies and in many ways. An ap- 
propriate float was a part of the Coney Island 
Mardi Gras parade in September. The anni- 
versary was the motif of the pageantry at 
the ball of the American Artists’ Professional 
League at the National Arts Club on Novem- 
ber 7. Oil Progress Week, starting October 13, 
sponsored by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, and the National Business Show, Oc- 
tober 19-24, also made the city's anniversary 
the theme of their shows and other activities, 

The National Business Show was opened by 
the mayor and Thomas J. Watson, Sr. Your 
committee received generous cooperation and 
volumes of publicity through this organizas 
tion of nationally known enterprises, 

Among the many other gatherings during 
the year that emphasized the anniversary 
were the 187th annual dinner of the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York, on November 17; 
the annual ball of the New York Medical 
School, on November 13 and the choral divi- 
sion of the Town Hall Club, which gave a 
special recital on December 5, dedicated to 
the anniversary. Your president represented 
the committee at ceremonies held by the 
Avenue of the Americas Association inaugu- 
rating the new street lighting syatem on the 
avenue, on December 15, and the anniversary 
was the theme of the luncheon of the Circus 
Saints and Sinners at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on December 28. 

SOME OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 

With our limited staff the committee was 
unable to organize elaborate celebrations or 
spectacles and merely undertook to stimu- 
late interest in the Anniversary and to help 
other organizations and groups in various 
undertakings in which we participated. A 
complete list of such events is appended in a 
calendar of the year's celebrations. However, 
I wish to record some of the more interesting 
ceremonles in which your president took part, 
as well as others in which the committee and 
staff cooperated. 

The tulip festival at St. Mark's Church 
In-the-Bouwerie, arranged by Richard R. 
McEvoy, rector, and dedicated to the anni» 
versary was such an occasion. So was the 
ceremany, held at the same church on July 
14, commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry's historic visit 
to Japan in 1853. 

At this ceremony your president repre- 
sented the mayor, Ambassador Renzo Sawada, 
permanent observer at the United Nations, 
and Rear Adm. Roscoe Hillenkoetter, of the 
United States Navy and a distinguished 
assembly of Japanese and Americans were 
guests, A United States Marine Corps firing 
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equad, a Navy color guard and representa- 
tives of National Guard and militia units 
that participated at the Perry funeral took 
art. 

x A demonstration of American airpower 
took place on June 10, when massed jets and 
0-119 cargo planes from the Continental 
Air Command made flights over the city as 
a salute for the anniversary. The mock at- 
tack was reviewed by Lt. Gen. Hubert R. 
Harmon, United States Air Force Representa- 
tive to the United Nations. 

The committtee provided a special bronze 
plaque honoring the memory of the late Lou 
Gehrig, which was unvelled at the site of the 
fcrmer Yankee star's birthplace, at 309 East 
bath Street on August 21. The guests in- 
cluded the mayor, Mrs. Christine Gehrig, and 
city officials as well, as friends and a group of 
“oldtimers.” 

As the climax of their sesquicentennial 
celebration, a thousand New Englanders, 
most of them in costume, arrived in New 
York on the evening of September 19. They 
were nostalgically retracing the route of the 
old Pall River Line, The merrymakers from 
Fall River were greeted by your president on 
behalf of the city and was their guest of 
honor at a luncheon the next day. 


LETTING THE PUBLIC KNOW 


Throughout the year anniversary activities 
received generous treatment from the press 
and other publications; over the radio and 
television, in house organs, institutional bul- 
letins, public utility bill inserts, etc. Below 
are noted some of the helpful cooperative 
efforts that made it possible for millions to 
read and hear about the celebration: 

The New York Times, on February 1, pub- 
Ushed an elaborate and highly authorative 
tercentennial edition, in which old and new 
New York were treated in a comprehensive 
and attractive manner, On the same date 
the New York Daily News published a special 
tercentennial section in color. The World- 
Telegram and Sun published a special an- 
niversary edition on June 8 and gave addi- 
tional space to features throughout Retail 
Week. The Christian Science Monitor had 
a special page feature on August 6. The fall 
issue of the American heritage magazine was 
officially designated as a special feature of 
New York's tercentenary, and your president 
contributed an introduction. 

The East River Savings Bank published a 
handsome brochure dedicated to “New York's 
300 Tears.“ The New York Telephone Co.'s 
inserts in the September bills to subscribers 
featured the anniversary. Of special educa- 
tional value was the September issue of 
Curriculum and Materials, the publication 
of the New York City Board of Education, 
which was rich in material bearing on the 
anniversary suitable for use by teachers. A 
series of attractive brochures commemorat- 
ing the anniversary were published by 
Trowne & Co., Inc. 

Our promotion over radio and television 
Was exceptionally effective. On May 10 Life 
magazine and the National Broadcasting Co. 
launched a 13-week series on TV (channel 4 
and station WNBC) entitled “Life in New 
York.” The series was inaugurated at a tele- 
enst of a luncheon in the rainbow room of 
Rockefeller Center, where committee mem- 
bers were interviewed by Tex McCrary on a 
special WNBC radio program. 

Columbia Broadcasting Co. made a fine 
contribution to the celebration by a tele- 
vision show, New York Portrait, presented on 
a national network on January 17. This 
half-hour show traced New York's history 
from Indian days. The script, written by 
Cleveland Rodgers, took its main themes 
from Walt Whitman. Little Old New York 
Comes to Life, another special anniversary 
show, was given on WCBS television on De- 
cember 31. 

The Subway Sun—Hudson-Manhattan 
Tube: The New York Transit Authority 
and Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co, 
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(William Reid, president) showed splendid 
cooperation by displaying a car-card calling 
attention to the city’s anniversary in all sub- 
ways, buses and Hudson and Manhattan 
trains. 

SOME DISAPPOINTMENTS 

The commemorative coin: Bills were in- 
troduced in Congress calling for the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the ter- 
centennial. Congressman MULTER was ex- 
tremely active and spearheaded a drive for 
this coin which resulted in the bills being 
passed by the House and the Senate. The 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, however, 
stated he was opposed to the passage of all 
coinage bills. Efforts made at the White 
House and other high political quarters 
were fruitless and President Eisenhower 
vetoed the bill. 

The New York City model: The moderniza- 
tlon and reconstruction of a huge plastic 
scale model, an exact reproduction of the five 
boroughs of the city of New York, was one of 
our major projects and consumed a great 
deal of time. We had hoped to be able to 
raise the money for this project and then 
leave this model behind as a permanent dis- 
play. We had countless meetings with var- 
ious groups in the hope that we could get 
support for this project. We found great 
interest and enthusiasm but not enough to 
warrant financial participation so we reluc- 
tantly gave up the idea. 

John Golden: Mr, John Golden, famous 
producer-playwright, wrote an original play 
known as The Dawn's Early Light. The 
theme of the play was religious freedom. 
Arrangements were made to have this play 
televised in conjunction with Religious Free- 
dom Week. Due to circumstances over which 
we had no control, arrangements were 
canceled. 

Another disappointment was our fallure 
to tell the story of shipping and the con- 
tributions made by New York in developing 
foreign trade. However, thanks to the co- 
operation of Louis H. Pink and the Port of 
New York Authority, a dinner was held on 
January 26 under the joint auspices of your 
committee and the Citizens’ Conference on 
International Economic Union. Mr. Pink, 
chairman of the conference, presided and 
Howard Cullman, Cleveland Rodgers, and 
your president spoke on the importance of 
removing the barriers to world trade and 
peace. 


TITE CLOSING ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


The 300th anniversary celebration closed 
with a memorable dinner in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astorla Hotel on Febru- 
ary 23, 1954. This was a notable gathering 
of leaders in all fields of endeavor. Herbert 
Bayard Swope presided and the spenkers 
included Mayor Robert F. Wagner; Robert 
Moses; Dr. J. H. van Roijen, Netherlands 
Ambassador; and your president, who was 
delighted to recelve a handsome memento 
of the celebration. A specially pleasing fea- 
ture was a musical program under the 
direction of Deems Taylor, which included 
u collection of songs from early Dutch. 

The speakers at this dinner selected themes 
that shifted emphasis from the past to the 
present and future of New York and her role 
in the larger scheme of things. Mayor Wag- 
ner sounded an optimistic note as to the 
future. Commissioner Moses, in character- 
istic forthright fashion, stressed the need for 
& quickening of civic pride and the develop- 
ment of leaders who will carry on the great 
traditions of the community. 

On this note the celebration came to an 
end. 

Our staff operation has been extremely 
economical especially in view of the quan- 
tity of work undertaken. Expenditures have 
been consistently below the budget allowed 
by the executive committee. The staff has 
never exceeded a total of ö and probably has 
averaged something under 4. 

Cooperation from any individuals, firms, 
and corporations as well as from the Armed 
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Forces, the city of New York, and various 
museums, historical, civic, religious, and 
other organizations made possible our op- 
eration with such a limited staff. Space does 
not permit proper recognition of all in this 
report, however, I do want to express the 
thanks of the committee to Mr. Edward L. 
Bernays who gave freely of his time, without 
compensation in getting the committee un- 
der way. 

Our operation probably could not have 
been possible at all if it were not for the 
Federal Hall Memorial Associates, Inc., 
which furnished us with space for our staff 
and equipment in Federal Hall and Gardner 
Osborn, its executive director, whose advice 
and counsel, as well as active participation 
in many events of our committee at Federal 
Hall, were invaluable. 

If I may be permitted a few personal ob- 
servations based on what was to me an in- 
teresting and stimulating experience, 
would like, first of all, to thank all of those 
who have been so helpful in our efforts. I 
wish, especially to thank the members of our 
executive committee—Lt. Gen, Julius Ochs 
Adler, John T. Cahill, Bernard F. Gimbel, 
Keith McHugh, Clarence G. Michalis, John J. 
Redfield, Adrian Van Sinderen, Thomas J- 
Watson, Sr., whose interest and cooperation 
was helpful and stimulating. 

A special word of praise to Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Sr., honorary chairman, who gavé freely 
of his time whenever called upon, 

I would be remiss in my obligations if I 
did not express my appreciation to the Saint 
Nicholas Society of the city of New York for 
permitting me as their president to take on 
this assignment, and I thank them for both 
their moral and financial support. The as- 
sistance given by third vice president, Dr. 
Gilbert Darlington, Is especially appreciated. 

There are others who should be singled 
out, but if I attempt to enumerate all those 
who should be mentioned, I might uninten- 
tionally overlook some. Nevertheless, I can't 
close this report without mentioning the 
Honorable Robert Moses who persuaded me 
to accept this assignment and from time to 
time made helpful suggestions. 

The Downtown Manhattan Association. 
Inc., which cooperated so splendidly, is en- 
titled to special mention and thanks. 

I am very grateful to Lester B. Stone, our 
public relations counsel, whose lamented 
death occurred before this report was written. 

I wish also to pay tribute to Cleveland 
Rodgers who served as historian and to Frank 
Corwin of our staff. 

I believe our celebration, while it may have 
lacked some of the more spectacular features 
of other public occasions, was decidely worth- 
while, On reflection, it seems to me that we 
need more of such activities, not on oc- 
casional anniversaries, but similar, continue 
ing efforts, to help bring about a better un- 
derstanding of New York City on the part of 
her own citizens and the country and the 
world. 

Sincerely, 
Lex T. Surrit, President. 


Flammable Fabrics Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made several public statements, and 1 
have advised the State Department 
the Federal Trade Commission that the 
congressional intent expressed in the 
Flammable Fabrics Act of 1953 should be 
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Maintained in the best interests of the 
Public of the United States, both adults 
and the young, so many of whom in the 
Passing years have suffered serious 
Maiming and even death through tragic 
burnings. I am one of the sponsors of 
this Federal statute. 

Recently, I have been advised that 
Certain importers have been seeking to 
Obtain a possible admission to this coun- 
try of Japanese silks barred by the law. 
I think that if is only fair to state that 
Some of the worst burnings have resulted 
from the use of some of these imports. 
Recently, I addressed both the State De- 
Partment and the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission expressing my concern and Mr. 
Robert M. Parrish, secretary of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, has advised me, 

Part, as follows: 

As you know, this act prohibits the mar- 
keting in commerce of wearing apparel and 
fabrics intended or sold for use in wearing 
Apparel which, when tested according to the 
Standard of flammability prescribed in the 
act are found to be so highly flammable as 

be dangerous when worn by individuals. 
We have been informed by both Government 
4nd private testing laboratories that certain 
Of the very sheer silks presently being im- 
Ported from Japan and Europe, in the form 
Of handkerchiefs, scarfs, and bolt goods, 

ve failed to pass the prescribed test. Silk 
fabrics falling within these classes have been 
those of the habutae variety under 5 momme 
as well as certain georgette and crepes of 
even heavier weights. The Japanese Govern- 

mt, we are informed, is presently search- 
ing for a practical fire retarding treatment 
for these fabrics. 

Under the act the standards of flamma- 
bility are definite and certain, and no pro- 
Vision is made for the relaxation or change 
Other than by congressional amendment, 
Also, no authority is given the Commission 
to exempt from its requirements any ma- 
terials subject to the act. 


The Senate has recently passed S. 
3379, to amend the Flammable Fabrics 
Act, so as to exempt from its application 
fabrics and wearing apparel which are 
Not highly flammable, which I must op- 
bose in the House as weakening the act 
€stablished to protect our people. It has 
to do with scarfs and changes the stand- 
ards on flammability. 


Today I am in receipt of a letter from 
Mr. William Gordon, director, dyers and 
Plastics division, Textile Workers Union 
of America, New York, N. Y., opposing 
S. 3379 and stating that there is abso- 
lutely no reason why silk scarfs should be 
exempt. And I have also on this same 
date received a protesting telegram from 
Mr. Dominick Plescia, president, Dyers, 
Pinishers, Printers, and Bleachers Local, 
Passaic, N. J. I agree fully with these 
employee organizations that there 
Should be no tampering with the Flam- 
Mable Fabrics Act. The letter and tele- 
Eram follow: 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 

New York, N. Y. May 18, 1954. 
Re Purten bill (S. 3379). 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Purtell bill would exempt 
Silk scarves from the provisions of the Flam- 
Mable Fabrics Act. There is absolutely no 
Teason why allk scarves should be exempt. 

Silk scarves are worn as apparel and there- 
fore are as much a danger to human safety 
üs other improperly protected garments, 
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Approximately 1% years ago the Textile 
Workers Union of America joined with the 
screen-printing industry in requesting an iri- 
crease of the ad valorem duty on imported 
finished scarves from 32 ½ to 65 percent. The 
union and the industry pointed out at that 
time the severe damage that had been in- 
filcted on the screen-printing industry. As 
a result of our petition for relief the Tariff 
Commission unanimously recommended that 
the ad valorem duty on the imports on fully 
finished scarves be increased from 32% to 
65 percent. 

In June 1953, President Eisenhower turned 
down the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission and sent it back for further investi- 
gation. In the meantime, the screen-print- 
ing industry has gone from bad to worse. At 
the present time there are only about 800 
workers employed in this industry working 
on fabrics other than scarves. J 

The Purtell amendment would haye the 
effect of immediately eliminating any possi- 
bility of the curtailment of the importation 
of fully finished and printed scarves into this 
country. This is in sharp- contract to the 
treatment given to both the employers in the 
screen-printing industry and the Textile 
Workers Union of America representing the 
employees in the screen-printing industry, 

It is now a year and a half since the peti- 
tion for relief was submitted by both the 
industry and the union. Up to the present 
time there is still no help in sight for the 
dire plight which the screen-printing indus- 
try finds itself. 

We urge you to vote against the Purtell 
amendment to the Flammable Fabrics Act. 

Very truly yours, 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 

Wut GORDON, 

Director, Dyers and Plastic Division, 


— 


Passarc, N. J., May 19, 1954, 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives: 


Urge you to vote against the Purtell 
amendment to the Flammable Fabrics Act. 
This amendment would seriously affect the 
employment of workers in our industry, 

DOMINICK PLESCIA, 
President, Dyers, Finishers, Printers, 
and Bleachers Local, 


Agonizing Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Trenton (N. J.) 
Times of Wednesday, May 12, expresses 
very clearly the doubt that has arisen 
in all sections of the country as to the 
adequacy of the so-called New Look in 
military policy. I believe, as the Times 
editorial points out, that an essential 
part of the “agonizing reappraisal’ of 
our foreign policy that Secretary Dulles 
indicates we must undertake will be an 
evaluation of the merit of the policy of 
“massive retaliation.” Can we afford to 
have as our only military reprisal in the 
event of the breakdown of diplomacy the 
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use of nuclear weapons? I do not think 


50. 
The editorial follows: 
AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL 

The agonizing reappraisal of American 
foreign policy foreseen as a possible neces- 
sity has not been long delayed. The urgency 
with which it must now be undertaken sug- 
gests that it has been fundamentally un- 
sound from the beginning. In fact, the dis- 
aster at Geneva, which found us deserted 
even by our allies and friends, brings home 
in dramatic fashion to the administration 
and the American people the need of re- 
vision of foreign policy and of a new look 
at military policy. Nothing in the develop- 
ments of recent days is reassuring. Aggres- 
sive communism is a little more menacing 
today than it has been in the past, It is 
also substantially stronger. 

In the light of the crisis as it now exists, 
the so-called New Look in military organi- 
zation assumes the aspects of colossal folly. 
It was designed to save money at the risk 
of national survival, The principle of “mas- 
sive retaliation” concedes the first blow to 
the opposition, an advantage that might be 
decisive in view of the inadequacy of our 
defenses against atomic attack. And a re- 
duction of the Army from 20 to 17 divisions 
concedes another advantage to an enemy 
who has enormous resources of manpower 
under arms and in reserve. 

Notwithstanding the increased Importance 
of alr power and atomic weapons, the tra- 
ditional principle that wars are won by 
men on foot who take and hold ground— 
cities and towns, fields and orchards—has 
not been discarded. Masses of men still 
carry the day, as was made evident at Dien 
Bien Phu. where “human waves” submerged 
the indomitable defenders. 

The “new look” and threats of Instant“ 
and massive retaliation gained a fairly 
wide acceptance because they were presumed 
to represent the best Judgment of President 
Eisenhower, who is qualified to. speak au- 
thoritatively on military problems. As a 
matter of duty and in the Nation's best in- 
terests, the Army Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Matthew B, Ridgway, expressed without hesi- 
tancy his conviction that the Armed Forces 
were being reduced below what is needed 
to meet commitments. 

President Eisenhower, according to Wash- 
ington reports, is expected to consider in- 
creases in the defense budget, which was 
cut $5 billion as compared with last year, 
and to take action toward introduction of 
a form of universal military service. Steps 
toward these objectives are urgently neces- 
sary as also is the formulation of a foreign 
policy which recognizes the disheartening 
fact that our allies have gone off in some 
other direction and are not with us any 
more. 


Televising of Judicial Proceedings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HART, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address on the 
subject of Legality of Televising Judicial 
Proceedings, delivered by a distin- 
guished New Jersey lawyer, Lester J. 
Kramer, of Teaneck, N. J., on behalf of 
the bar association of that State, before 
the cighth conference of the Inter- 
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American Bar Association, conducted at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 15-22, 1954: 

For centuries the problem of publicizing 
judicial proceedings has caused conflict be- 
tween the courts and the press. The inven- 
tion of the still camera, the motion picture 
camera, radio and, finally, television, have 
aggravated this conflict. The presence of 
representatives of the press at legislative 
hearings and in the courtroom quietly mak- 
ing notes in pencil, occasionally accom- 
panied by a staff artist, did not impair or 
disturb the dignity of the proceedings. The 
artist was replaced by the photographer 
with his flash powder or flash bulbs, who de- 
manded admission to the court as a repre- 
sentative of the press, In his wake followed 
the newsreel reporter, with his motion pic- 
ture camera and sound-recording apparatus, 
and close behind, the radio broadcaster, all 
seeking entrance to legislative halls and 
judicial proceedings as representatives of a 
growing group called the press. The inven- 
tion of television again brings this serious 
problem to our attention and the bench and 
bar realize that steps must be taken to pro- 
tect the dignity of the court and the rights 
of parties and witnesses, without impairing 
the freedom of the press. 

Television is a boon to mankind, as a 
medium of transmitting information and 
educating the public. There is much td be 
said in favor of televising legislative pro- 
ceedings, but our experience with television 
thus far shows that there is no justification 
for televising legal proceedings. 

All of us are familiar with the televised 
hearings of the Kefauver Senate Crime Com- 
mittee a few years ago, but even Senator 
Keravven has said: “I have a great deal of 
doubt as to whether or not radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting ought to be used in 
court proceedings. I would feel that they 
should not be.” (97 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
10001 (August 10, 1951).) 

We are dealing today not with the threat- 
ened intrusion of television apparatus into 
our courtrooms, but with the actual intru- 
sion. Television cameras have already in- 
vaded North American courtrooms to tele- 
cast actual judicial proceedings, and the im- 
pact of such invasion upon the rights of the 
accused has been felt. 

In one case, the court stated that it was 
improper to allow the taking of news photo- 
graphs or televising of scenes in the court- 
room but the broadcasting or photographing, 
unaccompanied by some other deficiency in 
the p. would not violate the ac- 
cused’s right to a fair trial. (People v. Stro- 
die (36 Cal. 2d 615, 226 P 2d 330 (1951), 
affirmed 12 C. C. H., U. S. Sup. Ct. Bull. 879 
(1952)). But see the dissenting opinion 
written by Justice Frankfurter in this case.) 

Experience shows that the press should be 
limited to its proper scope, but one cannot 
expect broadcasters and telecasters to re- 
strain themselves during a trial, unless a 
stronger position is taken by the courts than 
that set forth in the Stroble case. 

It has been said that the right to use 
cameras, radio broadcasting, and television 
equipment during trials is an integral part 
of the freedom of the press. The newspaper 
photographer, the newsreel cameraman, the 
radio broadcaster, and the telecaster, in their 
capacity as members of the press, will urge 
that they have a right to attend and report 
trials of persons who are accused of crimes 
which are public proceedings and that photo- 
graphic reproductions of the scenes of the 
trial, if obtained without disturbance, are as 
legally permissible as verbal descriptions 
{Asbury Park Press v. City of Asbury Park 
(20 U. S. L. Weekly 2154 (N. J. October 23, 
1951)); U. S. v. Paramount Pictures (334 
U. S. 131, 166 (1948) ).) 

It should be noted that the Asbury Park 
Press suit involved the right of the plaintiff 
to broadcast a tax hearing, and not a judicial 
Proceeding. In the Paramount Pictures 
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case, freedom of speech was not involved. 
However, the court said, “We have no doubt 
that motion pictures, like newspapers and 
radio, are included in the press, whose free- 
dom is guaranteed by the first amendment.” 

Civil and criminal trials in the United 
States are public proceedings, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the general public may attend 
such trials as a matter of right. The sixth 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States grants to the accused a public 
trial, but the requirement of such a public 
trial is created for the benefit of the accused 
and not for the benefit of the public who 
might wish to attend the trial. The amend- 
ment was adopted for the purpose of protec- 
ting the accused against a miscarriage of 
justice, resulting from the secret trials or 
hearings which have been used as instru- 
ments of oppression in the past, and which, 
even in this enlightened age, are used to op- 
press people in certain parts of the world. 
(Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, eighth 
edition, 1927, p. 647.) 

Trials have been public for many centuries, 
without cameras, radio, or television and they 
will continue to be public even if the photog- 
raphers, radio broadcasters and telecasters 
are barred from the courtrooms. 

The purpose of a trial or judicial proceed- 
ing is to furnish the participating parties 
with a forum, wherein they can peacefully 
adjust their differences with each other or 
with their government and where justice may 
be promoted. A trial should consist only of 
an investigation and consideration of the 
matters at issue and it is of the greatest 
concern to the parties involved in such a 
trial that there be no outside disturbances. 
The use of photographic, radio or television 
apparatus during a trial, is not only discon- 
certing to the parties involved, but impairs 
the dignity of the proceedings. Such ap- 
paratus transforms a solemn forum into a 
means of entertainment and impedes the 
serious quest for truth, for which all judicial 
forums are established. 

The presence of such apparatus in the 
courtroom distracts attention from the 
single object of promoting justice and di- 
verts the attention of the court, counsel, 
witnesses, the Jury and others participating 
in the trial. These persons will consciously 
or unconsciously attempt to adapt them- 
selves to such apparatus and become con- 
cerned with the impression their appear- 
ances, voices or actions will make on the 
absent audience. 

Most persons testifying in a courtroom ex- 
hibit nervousness in more or less degree. 
When, in addition to the courtroom audi- 
ence they see before them the television 
camera, the microphone, and the accom- 
panying bright lights, their discomfort in- 
creases. The rare, self-confident person who 
escapes the sensation of nervousness will 
be tempted to dramatize and exaggerate in 
order to create a favorable impression upon 
the unseen audience of millions. 

To the accused, the trial itself is an ordeal, 
and there is no necessity for imposing upon 
him the additional hardship of requiring 
that he submit to a television broadcast 
during a period of time when he is distressed 
emotionally. The testimony of the accused 
and his witnesses would be hampered by 
what is commonly known as stage fright or 
microphone fright. 

The freedom of the press grants no license 
to intensify the humiliation of the accused 
and there is no privilege to take advantage 
of a person accused of crime by broadcast- 
ing photographs of his face and body against 
his will. It is unjust to demand of the 
accused that he respond and be expected to 
be judged on his response to questions when 
he cannot appear to the best of his ability, 
due to the psychological torture of being the 
pe aed Of a television broadcast against his 

if the parties or their witnesses were given 
the privilege of refusing to be photographed 
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during a telecast of the judicial proceed- 
ings, a legal question would arise as to 
whether there was a fair trial, for such un- 
willingness might reflect unfavorably on such 
parties. 

The televising of judicial proceedings in- 
volving a scandal or sordid crime would not 
be educational as far as the general public 
is concerned and would actually be detri- 
mental, since the publicity of trials of this 
nature may contribute to the desire of ab- 
normal criminal minds and have an injuri- 
ous effect upon public morals. 

There are numerous other reasons why 
the televising of judicial proceedings should 
not be permitted. For instance, a person 
sitting in the courtroom may hear the entire 
trial, but a person watching a telecast would 
see only such portions of the trial which the 
broadcaster might want him to see and not 
only would the television viewer fail to se- 
cure a fair impression of the trial, but the 
telecaster could arrange for intermittent 
telecasting of commercial announcements. 
A viewer seeing and hearing only part of the 
proceedings would not receive a fair im- 
pression, as a result of which the courts 
might be criticized. Responsible newspapers 
edit reports with restraint, but the roving 
television camera in the courtroom cannot 
be edited. 

In Ex parte Sturm, & Maryland case (re- 
ported in 152 Md. 114, 136, Atl. 312, 315 
(1927); 51 A. L. R. 356), the court, in its 
decision, said: 

“The challenge in this case of the court's 
right to forbid the use of cameras in the 
courtroom during the progress of the trial, 
presents an issue of vital importance. If 
such a right should yield to an asserted 
privilege of the press, the authority and 
dignity of the courts would be seriously im- 
paired. It is essential to the integrity and 
independence of judicial tribunals that they 
should have the power to enforce their own 
judgment as to what conduct is incom- 
patible with the proper and orderly course 
of their procedure. If their discretion 
should be subordinated to that of a news- 
paper in regard to the use of photographic 
instruments in the courtroom, it would be 
difficult to limit the further reduction to 
which the authority of the court would be 
exposed. It would be utterly inconsistent 
with the position and prerogatives of the 
Judiciary, as a coordinate branch of govern- 
ment, to require its submission to Judgment 
of an ungovernmental agency as to a ques- 
tion of proper conduct in the judicial forum. 

“The argument for the appellants con- 
cedes that a judge may regulate as to the 
time, manner, and number of the taking of 
photographs in the courtroom, but it is con- 
tended that the bounds of his discretion are 
passed when he substitutes prohibtion for 
regulation. The basic theory of the conten- 
tion is that representatives of the press have 
a right to attend and report trials of persons 
accused of crimes, which are public proceed- 
ings, and that photographic portrayals of the 
trial scene, if obtained without disturbance, 
are as legally permissable as verbal descrip- 
tions. This theory assumes the right of 8 
person desiring to procure and publish 
pictures to enforce his own views, in opposi- 
tion to those of the court, as to whether the 
use of cameras in the courtroom, to photo- 
graph the participants in the trial, during its 
progress, is consonant with the proper and 
customary standard of decorum and with the 
concern and responsibility which the court 
should feel for the protection of the normal 
sensibilities of the persons to be affected by 
such a form of publicity. The constitutional 
right of the accused to a public trial is 4 
privilege intended for his benefit. It does 
not entitle the public to take advantage of 
involuntary exposure at the bar of justice to 
employ photographic means of picturing his 
plight in the tolls of the law, The privileg® 
of the public to attend trials in court is not 
unrestricted.” 
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However, in the of Irwin v. Ashurst, 
Teported in 158 . 61, 74 P. 2d. 1127, 1130 
(1938), the Supreme Court of the State of 
Oregon said, “Undoubtedly there is a diver- 
sity of opinion as to the propriety of in- 
Stalling a microphone in the courtroom for 
the purpose of broadcasting judicial proceed- 
ings, especially in cases involving the sordid 
details of crime. This court is not prepared 
to say that it is unlawful per se to install a 
Microphone in a courtroom to report judicial 
Proceedings.” 


The great difference between the Irwin and 
Sturm decision demonstrates the need for 
restrictions in the form of rules of court or 
Statutes which would forbid radio and tele- 
Vision apparatus in our courtrooms. Unless 
the courts are armed with such mandatory 
restrictions, they will fall prey to the fear of 
Judicial infringement of the freedom of the 
Press, for however strongly the individual 
Jurist may feel about the disturbing presence 
Of the microphone and the television camera, 
he will proceed most cautiously before at- 
tempting to act as a censor and interfere with 
What is said to be the freedom of the press. 
(See Cornell Law Quarterly 1952, p. 701.) 

Wisconsin and are the first States 
to prohibit broadcasts of judicial proceed- 

by statute. Our Federal courts in the 
United States have solved the problem by 
establishing rule 53 of the Rules of Criminal 

ure, which reads as follows: 

“The taking of photographs in a courtroom 
during the progress of judicial proceedings 
Or radio broadcasts of judicial proceedings 
in the courtroom shall not be permitted by 
the court." 

Rule 223 (b) of the Rules of Civil Proce- 
Gure of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Prohibits the taking of photographs or radio 
broadcasting during a trial. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, 
in January of 1954, also adopted a rule ban- 

cameras and radio and television equip- 
ment from the courtrooms of that State. 

The Supreme Court of the State of New 
Jersey had adopted two rules applying to all 
Courts of the State. These rules state that 
Au trials shall be conducted in an orderly 
Manner according to law. No photographs 
shall be taken or sketches made, nor shall 
radio or television broadcasting or trans- 
Mitting be permitted of any proceedings in 
any courtroom during any criminal proceed- 
ing therein or during the presence of a de- 
3 in the courtroom. 

May 1951 a special committee of the 
American Bar Association was appointed to 
Make a full appraisal of the subject of tele- 

g and broadcasting judicial and Jegis- 
lative proceedings. This committee, headed 
by the distinguished John W. Davis, filed its 
report in 1952 and recommended the adop- 

n Of resolutions by the American Bar As- 
®0cintion condemning the practice of tele- 

or broadcasting judicial proceedings. 
The committee also recommended certain 
Changes in Canon 35 of the Canons of Judi- 
Cial Ethics (77 ABA Reports 607 (1952).) 

In accepting the recommendations of this 
fommittee, the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association, meeting at San 
Francisco, Calif., in September 1952, amended 
Canon 35 so that the same now reads as 
follows: 

“Canon 35. Improper publicizing of court 

ceedings: Proceedings in court should be 
conducted with fitting dignity and decorum. 
© taking of photographs in the courtroom 
during sessions of the court, or recesses be- 
n sessions and the broadcasting or tele- 
Vising of court proceedings are calculated to 
detract from the essential dignity of the pro- 
„ distract the witness in giving his 
testimony, degrade the court and create mis- 
Conceptions with respect thereto in the mind 
Of the public and should not be permitted.” 
(77 ABA Reports 110 (1952).) 
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CONCLUSION 


Tt is recommended that the following reso- 
lution be adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Inter-American Bar 
Association condemns the practice of tele- 
vising or broadcasting judicial 
and recommends the adoption of rules of 
court or legislation to the following effect: 

“All trials shali be conducted in an orderly 
manner according to law. No photographs 
shall be taken or sketches made, nor shall 
radio or television broadcasting or transmit- 
ting be permitted of any proceedings in any 
courtroom, whether such proceedings are 
civil or criminal in nature, or in the case 
of criminal proceedings, while the defendant 
in such proceedings is present in the court- 
room.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

LESTER J. KRAMER. 


Page Boy Makes Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Cavalier 
Daily, the students’ publication of the 
University of Virginia. It is a dignified 
and thoughtful editorial on the recent 
Supreme Court decision and is of special 
interest to the Members of the House 
because it was written by a former page 
whom many of us will remember, Frank 
M. Slayton, now a student at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and editor-in-chief of 
the Cavalier Daily. 

The editorial follows: 

THE DECISION 

It Is too early to tell what effects the 
Supreme Court decision to abolish segregated 
schools will have on the South. Undoubt- 
edly there will be many varied reactions; 
they will vary from quiet comments to 
violence. 

Although it ts hard from a strict legal 
point of view to Justify any action contrary 
to law we fcel that the people of the South 
are justified in their bitterness concerning 
this decision, 

To many people, this decision is contrary to 
a way of life, and violates the way in which 
they have thought since 1619. Because the 
Supreme Court has said “thou shalt not,” 
it does not follow that the people of the 
South will adopt a new set of mores as easily 
as a man changes his coat. 

While the decision was expected, many of 
the leaders of the South have voiced violent 
objections to the expected outcome. Many 
of the leaders have begun crying “States 
rights.“ This appears to be a strange argu- 
ment since States rights have ceased to exist, 
and we are no longer a Nation of 48 States, 
but a nation that has only a strong central 
government. 

The South has been the only section of the 
country which has held out over the years, 
and has fought for States rights. The other 
sections have been content to allow them- 
selves to be absorbed in the gigantic size of 
the national Government. 

Segregation has from the very beginning 
been a political question, to be kicked back 
and forth by our northern neighbors who 
have screamed for the liberation of the Negro, 
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but who have offered them the equality of 
the Chicago race riots, 

Attorneys for the NAACP have used “equal 
rights” arguments to line their pockets at the 
expense of the majority of the Negro race 
when actually their chief concern was in ad- 
vancing their reputation, and fattening their 
purse. 

Ultimately the people who will suffer most 
from this decision will be the average Negro. 
Time, which has a habit of correcting all 
problems, was denied its proper place in cur- 
ing one of the major ills which has faced 
the Negro. We will now have the opportunity 
of seeing what effect legislative morals will 
have on a way of life. 


Soil-Conservation Week Reminds People 
of Their Debt to the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the recent observance of 
Soil-Conservation District Week, the 
Tulia (Tex.) Herald joined many other 
newspapers in calling the attention of 
the people to the responsibility they have 
for maintaining the productivity of the 
land. 

An article in this newspaper sets forth 
the principles on which the nationwide 
soil-conservation program is based. 
These principles are of fundamental im- 
portance to the entire country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Tulia Herald be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Soil Conservation District Week 1s being 
obseryed this week by the Association of 
Texas Soil Conservation District Supervis- 
ors, according to Cy Freeman of the local 
office. 


. 


Su of Swisher County Soil Con- 
servation District Include Bob Francy, Happy, 
chairman; Bayard Sadler, Vigo Park; Felix 
Mote, Tulia; and E. E. Cox and E. Y. Young, 
Kress, 


“They have assumed an enduring respan- 
sponsibility to the land and to the people 
who live by the land," said Freeman. “That 
responsibility is to maintain an agriculture 
that will keep our Nation strong and our 
agriculture economy sound.” 

“Supervisors of the 166 organized soll-cone 
servation districts in Texas, as well as others 
throughout the country, are filling that re- 
sponsibility under State law giving them the 
authority to carry out their responsibilities,” 
said Freeman, He also sald that they are 
contributing to a permanent American agri- 
culture by working toward control of erosion 
and the restoration and maintenance of the 
productiveness of the farmland. 

Swisher County supervisors are striving 
toward this goal through a coordinated soll- 
conservation program that treats the land 
according to its needs for and 
improvement and uses it according to its 
capabilities or what it is able to produce 
best and most safely over the years. 


‘The program is based on these principles: 
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1. Sound land use: Under this principle 
there are no idle, unproductive acres. Every 
acre is used for what it is best suited, be it 
row crops, grass, or trees. 

2. The right combination of conservation 
practices:, There is no one conservation 
practice that will adequately check erosion 
and restore and maintain soil's productivity. 
A coordinated plan worked out for each 
farm contains a number of practices that 
dovetail together, one supplementing the 
other in solving the variety of conserva- 
tion problems. 

3. Improvement and maintenance of soll 
productivity: Control of erosion alone is not 
enough if our farmland is to produce, Ero- 
sion and wasteful farming methods deplete 
the soil of its mineral organic content, of nu- 
tritional elements needed by vigorous plant- 
life. “Therefore an integral part of any per- 
manent conservation program is those prac- 
tices that restore and maintain soil pro- 
ductivity. 

4. Economically sound conservation farm- 
ing: Conservation is not an end in itself. 
It ls only a means to the end of better living 
and greater security for all our people. The 
coordinated soil conservation program takes 
this Into account. It provides for the main- 
tenance or advancement of the economic 
welfare of the farmers. Attainment of this 
objective helps all the people. 

In application of a coordinated conserva- 
tion program to the land, the soil conserva- 
tion districts are receiving the assistance of 
the United States Soil Conservation Service, 
county agents, vocational agricultural teach- 
ers, and other agricultural agencies. On the 
timely application and success of this con- 
servation program, the future of the Nation 
depends. 

As in other countries, the conservation 
job in Swisher County is immense. It is a 
job that offers an opportunity to all the peo- 
ple, not alone the soil conservation district 
supervisors and owners and operators of 
farmland. the actual work of conservation 
is carried on through the districts, but all 
can contribute to this task. In many lo- 
calities district supervisors are receiving help 
from private organizations and businesses 
euch as newspapers, chamber of commerce, 
banks, public utilities, merchants, indus- 
trialists, service clubs, civic groups, and 
garden clubs, The Swisher Soll Conserva- 
tion District is receiving and needs all of 
this help and encouragement, according to 
Freeman. 

“The district supervisors and the farmers 
working with them have learned that con- 
servation means harmony between man and 
land,” Freeman sald. This becomes evident 
as the district works toward its ultimate 
objective—advancement of the general wel- 
fare of all the people through the conserva- 
tion and improvement of our soil, water, 
vegetative, and wildlife resources.” 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a petition con- 
cerning the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
petition follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic bey- 
erages over radio and television, urge that 
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our congressional representatives Insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic-beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, and lts broadcasting over radio 
and TV, also to present the petitions to the 
House and to have a note made of them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Mrs. Haynes T. Morgan, Mrs. Thomas E. 
Van Sant, Mrs. Harry R. Morgan, Mrs. L. H. 
Robertson, Mrs. F. F. Woolf, Mrs. J. W. Van 
Sant, Mrs. G. R. Franks, Mrs. H, T. Little, 
Mrs. J. T. Formley, Mrs. Geo. T. Ledbetter, 
Mrs. Ray E. Hamrick, Mrs. Grant Parris, Mrs. 
R. H. Kinabreid, Mrs. G. C. Hamilton, Mrs. 
W. L. Love, Mrs. I. Wischman, Mrs. C. W, 
Hill, Mrs. Preston Wilson, Mrs, Talmage Pol- 
lard, Mrs. Jesse P. Haslam, Mrs, Carl S. 
Morgan, Mrs. T. B. Jordan, Mrs. Fred Pope, 
Mrs. Granger Latta, Miss Annie Lee Kerr, 
Mrs, Frank Nichols, Piedmont, Ala, 


Transocean Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California, Mr. Speak- 
er, on several occasions I have made 
comments concerning the Transocean 
Airlines and the president of the or- 
ganization, Mr. Orvis M. Nelson. Trans- 
ocean has its principal office in Oakland, 
Calif., and the community is very proud 
of its accomplishments. 

Recently Richard Thruelsen, ‘a senior 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
wrote a book entitled, "Transocean, the 
Story of an Unusual Airline.” I include 
as a part of my remarks a review of 
the book by Prof. Bradley Jones, head 
of the Department of Aeronautics of 
the University of Cincinnati, in the April 
1954 issue of United States Air Serv- 
ices. 

This country needs the know-how, 
the spirit, the courage, the ingenuity 
and the resourcefulness of men like Orvis 
Nelson and his associates in Transocean. 
On March 19, 1954, Assistant Chief Ex- 
aminer Wrenn, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, recommended that Transocean 
receive a certificate to transport persons 
and property between the United States 
and points in the Pacific Ocean areas. 
If this recommendation is favorably 
acted upon, this great nonsubsidized air- 
line will have a further opportunity to 
contribute to the national defense and 
to the advancement of our Nation's air- 
transport industry. For the community, 
I wish it success. 

The book review to which I referred 
is as follows: o 

A Saca or Orvis NELSON 

Transocean, the story of an unusual alr- 
line, is a book of 240 pages. It is both a 
history of an airline and a biography of an 
aviator. The author has written many 
magazine articles and two books. He has 
served as major in the Air Force and is 
familiar with airplanes and aviation matters. 

Transocean Air Lines is the largest Ameri- 
can nonscheduled alr transportation com- 
Pany. Because most of its operations are 
overseas, not many Americans are too fa- 
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mitar with Its magnitude and importance. 
Also, because he is the founder of and 
driving force in Transocean, any story of this 
alrline ls the story of Orvis Nelson. In writ- 
ing his account, the author frequently 
quotes Nelson in the first person, This 
makes the book distinctly readable and 
makes for a pleasing informal method of 
treatment. 

While the story is not told in chrono- 
logical sequence, the frequent flashbacks do 
not detract in any way from the continuity. 
The anecdotes ald the reader in visualizing 
the many problems involved in starting and 
developing an air-transportation system. 
From this account there is bound to be a 
kindly feeling for the men who haye pio- 
neered so successfully. 

Telling his story of the struggles of this 
Independent company, the author must per- 
force mention difficulties engendered by 
bureaucracy, and opposition by other air- 
lines is hinted at, The reader is impelled 
to give some thought to the matter of how 
much Government regulation is economical- 
ly advisable in air transportation. No one will 
gainsay that if individuals or corporations 
on their own initiative risk capital in under- 
taking n new enterprise, they are entitled 
to some privileges and protection as a reward 
for such effort. It is a moot question 
whether or not these exclusive sanctions 
and franchises should be held in perpetuity. 

Essentially the book is a thrilling history. 
It is replete with accounts of adventure. 
The author knows flying. His vignettes are 
fascinating. While Orvis Nelson is the hero 
of the tale, the recital of his ventures make 
him very likable and human. 

The building of Transocean has been & 
glorious achievement. Serving the entire 
world involves many affairs of political and 
economic nature, The book is a saga of 
Orvis Nelson, it Is not panegyric, it is a 
matter-of-fact account of his accomplish- 
ments. If the reader acquires a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the non-scheds,“ it 
is merely incidental to a factual recital of 
an interesting phase of aviation history. 


Ancient Mariner Thompson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, May 1, at Camden, N. J. 
one of the finest Americans of our time, 
Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson, of Red 
Bank, N. J., christened a ship of the 
United States merchant marine, the 
Silver Mariner. It was a great event in 
her life which has not been an unevent- 
ful one. Mrs. Thompson is over 80 
years of age and known throughout the 
State of New Jersey as an active woman, 
full of good works. She is a pioneer in 
social security and public health activ- 
ities; she is indefatigable in the promo- 
tion and management of institutions for 
the sick and underprivileged; and she 
devotes much of her time in the interest 
of good government. How she finds 
time for her many activities and good 
deeds amazes her many friends, and her 
tireless energy and cheerful disposition 
is an inspiration to all who come in con- 
tact with her. She is a wonderful per- 
son and beloved by all. 
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Geraldine Thompson made an address 
on the occasion of the launching which 
Tam pleased to include at the end of my 
remarks, and from it I am sure my col- 
leagues will get a glimpse of her char- 
acter. Her pride in her ancestry, her 
devotion to her religion, and her deep 
love of her country are plainly discern- 
ible. She calls herself the “Ancient 
Mariner,” and I am sure the Silver 
Mariner, as she slid down the ways, was 
grateful for her blessing, 

Her address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, a grateful ancient mari- 
ner —and obviously an ancient one—has come 
today to dedicate a ship, the Silver Mariner. 
She has chosen as her lady in waiting a 
Mariner Girl Scout, Barbara Bill, who has 

chosen as 1 of 12 Girl Scouts to cross 
the sea to Europe this summer. And there 
is also a gentleman in waiting, a boy Sea 
Scout, Marvin Wigfall. The ancient mariner 
has also reached out to two younger members 
of God's children, and we are glad to have 
& Cub Scout and a Brownie Scout with us. 
To me this Cub Scout is like a little Samuel 
who might be saying to the sea, Speak, Lord, 
tor Thy servant heareth.” 

I am told this ship has a speed so great 
{t needs no protection crossing the seas— 
& ship that travels fast and travels alone; 
& ship that has as its crew 13 officers and 
45 crewmen; a ship which has been built 
by 2,000 skilled men who are with us today, 
&nd my few words of greeting are given espe- 
Clally to these men and to their wives and 
to their children, as after all these children 
are the “ships of tomorrow.” 

When the date for the launching of this 
ship was decided upon, I was granted the 
Breat honor of christening her and so, natu- 
Tally, my mind has been “afloat,” afloat on 
the seas of the past. 

Today I feel I am coming ashore to intro- 
duce myself and tell you of the many sea 
Memories that have come back to me— 
Memories of my grandfather, Capt. E. E. 
Morgan, who sailed many steamships between 
the United States and foreign countries and 
Who brought Joseph Bonaparte to America 
On what was then a fast-moving ship, the 
Hudson. As a child I saw many gifts Joseph 

parte had made to Captain Morgan and, 
because of these possessions which came to 
me, I have always been aware that ships 
crossing the ocean are part of the shared 
of all nations. There are pictures 
an the walls of my room, pictures which 
Were given to Captain Morgan by the Lon- 
Gon Sketching Club, and 1 by a famous 
artist of 2 schooners in midocean to ilus- 
trate the verse 


“And doth not a meeting lke this make 
amends, 

For all the long years I've been wandering 
away.” 


My Livingston ancestors lived on the banks 
Of the Hudson River where I spent my child- 

Sod years and they were on the Robert 
Fulton when that ship made its first voyage 
Up that river. I remember a very famous 
Spanish doctor—a Dr. Lazarus—who came 
across the seas from Spain with his niece, 
Emma Lazarus, to visit us in our Hudson 
River home, and afterward because of our 
affection for her, we children all claimed the 
honor of Jewish ancestry. This Emma Lag- 
arus was the great poetess who wrote the 
Verse that is engraved on the Statue of 
Liberty, 


“Not like the brazen giant ‘of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to 
land, 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 
A mightly woman with a torch, whose flame 
the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of exiles. From her beacon hand 
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Glow world wide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame 


‘Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!’ 
cries she 
With silent lips, ‘Give me your tired, your 


poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
5 free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
e 


me. 
I tt my lamp beside the golden door! “ 


We also remembered the background of 
one of our great Livingston aunts, Mary 
Garrison, who came from Maryland and who, 
with her family, had always belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church. When one of her 
southern relatives visited her and asked her 
if she did not find it difficult to live with 
the Huguenot Protestants, she answered 
quietly, In my Father's house there are 
many mansions”; perhaps if she were here 
today she might say, On my Father's ocean 
there are many ships.” 

I would like to say a few last words in 
memory of my grandfather, a captain of the 
ships that crossed the seas, and of others of 
my family who sailed on the Robert Fulton. 
On a day like this the sea seems very close 
and very powerful, a world in itself and of 
itself. The launching of this ship brings 
back not only what might be called a world 
of seafaring ships, but also a world of eter- 
nity; not a world where we see trees being 
cut down and mountains being made a land 
of plains, but where the past, the present, 
and the future cannot be separated—a true 
world of eternity. 

This surely takes our memories back to 
great people of the past who seem almost to 
be with us in the dedication of this ship 
and I would like to quote two great men: 
Abraham Lincoln said, “If we do not make 
common cause to save the good old ship 
of the Union on this voyage, nobody will 
have a chance to pilot her on another voy- 
age”; and another great President, the pres- 
ent captain of our ship of state, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who, while not a graduate of 
Annapolis, but of West Point, certainly made 
the most historic crossing of the British 
Channel to win our last World War, which 
brings back to our memory the Bible story of 
the great crossing by Moses of the Red Sea, 
Our President said, “Happily, our people, 
though blessed with more material goods 
than any people in history, have always re- 
served their first allegiance to the Kingdom 
of the Spirit, which is the true source of that 
freedom we value above all material things.” 

This ancient mariner closes with her bene- 
diction, & verse from the Book of Psalms: 


“They that go down to the sea In ships, that 
do business in great waters; 
These see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep.“ 


Then she adds these words of benediction: 

In the beauty of the lllics, Christ was born 
across the sea.” 

In saying goodbye, she again repeats her 
thankfulness for this great moment of her 
life saying, “May God bless us all.” 


The following is a list of Mrs. Thomp- 
son's guests: Mrs. M. A. Vreeland and 
her son, Mrs. J. Ward Ryan, Dr. C. Mor- 
ris Cain, Dr. James W. Parker, Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Katzenbach, Mrs. Lillian Cicio, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Bowen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Roman and their son, Mrs. 
Russell Caution, Mrs. Kathleen G. Hop- 
ler, Mr, Frederick A. Fitch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne D. McMurray, Mrs. Helen M. 
Glaeser, Mrs. O. Blake Willcox, Mrs. 
Lewis Gayner, Mrs. Alice H. Springhorn, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Donaldson, 
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Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an AP dispatch from Hanoi, 
Indochina, under the byline of Larry 
Allen stating that the people of Indo- 
china are apathetic about their war, 
together with an editorial from the cur- 
rent issue of U. S. News & World Report 
on the same subject: 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDOCHINA APATHETIC AnouT Reps 
(By Larry Allen) 

Hanot!, InpocHInA, May 13.—French efforts 
to bolster Indochina’s key Red River delta, 
possibly the Communist-led Vietminh's next 
target, are being hampered by the general 
apathy of the Vietnamese inhabitants. 

Most of the 500,000 Vietnamese and Chi- 
nese who dwell in Hanoi appear unconcerned 
whether the French Union forces or Mos- 
cow-trained Ho Chi Minh’s rebels even- 
tually win the Indochina war, now dragging 
into its eighth year. 

In an effort to offset this apathy the 
French have placed the north Indochina 
capital under a virtual state of siege. The 
city, where Ho Chi Minh launched his re- 
volt in December 1946, is being patrolled by 
loyal Vietnamese troops. The Doumer 
Bridge, only span connecting Hanol with the 
east, is guarded by Senegalese brought from 
Africa. A midnight-to-dawn curfew is in 
effect. — 


KEY POINTS BOLSTERZED 

Artillery emplacements have been bol- 
stered all along the 64-mile stretch eastward 
to the key supply port of Haiphong, through 
which flow American supplies for the Union 
forces. 

Defenses are also being tightened through- 
out the entire rice- and mineral-rich delta 
encompassing more than 5,000 villages pop- 
ulated by nearly 8 million Vietnamese. 

The French regard the delta as their main 
bulwark against the spread of communism 
into all southeast Asia. 

For that reason they bave ringed the 400- 
mile perimeter with 1,200 steel and rein- 
forced concrete posts and fortifications. Be- 
hind these they have tanks, mobile, artillery, 
armored cars and bomber and fighter planes, 
[From U. S. News & Atri Report of May 21, 

1954] 

Things are going bad for United States 
out in the world. That's becoming clear. 

Communists are winning in Indochina, 
French are on the way out. 

Defense pact of Asian nations, United 
States backed, is a long way off. Britain is 
dragging her heels on that one. Britain and 
Prance, both, with big stakes in that part 
of the world, aren't willing to stand and 
fight on present lines. 

United States, left to hold the bag, can 
fight alone or pull back. 

This country isn't going to fight to save 
Indochina for France. 

War, as & result, is not in the cards. Con- 
ditions to be met prior to war are these: 
(1) an appeal by independent peoples to be 
saved, (2) combinéd action by a united group 
of nations, not United States alone, (3) prior 
approval by the United States Congress. 
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None of those conditions exists in southeast 
Asia now. 

United States military, too, is adamant in 
opposition to a jungle war. 

War, when and if it comes again, is going 
to be the real thing, not a fringe fight in a 
remote area, where nothing is settled who- 
ever wins, 

If you want to know it, what’s happening 
in the world is this: 

People, in many places, are fed up with 
the United States urge to save them. They're 
glad to take American dollars but don't want 
any more advice. 

Churchill, for Britain, has just told Ameri- 
can diplomats as much. Eden has done the 
same. France is getting set to go her own 
way, which isn't the way the United States 
planners figured it. India long ago told this 
country off. 

What the non-Communist world seems to 
want is new leadership. Feeling is that 
United States has had its chance and has 
muffed it. Now it's the turn of somebody 
else, with a few new ideas, with less em- 
phasis on the sword. 

Alliance United States built is not in a 
happy state at the moment. 

There is just this other point: The United 
Nations is helpless in the present situation. 
Russia stands ready to veto any U. N. ac- 
tion directed at the Communist aggression 
in southeast Asia. The U. N. action in Ko- 
rea came when the Russians were boycotting 
the Security Council, They weren't around 
to veto. Now they are. The United Nations, 
as a result, Is just an onlooker. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, The 
petition follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by the 
reduction of advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages over radio and television, urge that our 
congressional representatives insist on get- 
ting a hearing and voting for the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of alcoholic 
beverages, advertising in newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and its broadcasting over radio and TV, 
also to present the petitions to the House 
and to have a note made of them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Mrs. J. W. Mills, D. O. McClendon, W. T. 
Newman, W. H. Gibbs, Attalla, Ala; U.. V. 
Weels, Alabama City; John Ramby, Baxter 
Brock, W. J. Ellis, Mrs. John Spulloch, 
Mrs. H. H. Thomas, Mrs, Jamie Ogles, Mrs. 
F. P. Graham, Mrs. Joel Rhea, Mrs. W. L. 
Gillilan, Mrs, Lora Simpson, Mrs. Joe 
George, Mrs. W. H. Gibbs, Mrs. E. G, 
Norton, Mrs. J. G. Fulglew. Mrs. Lois Clot- 
felter, Mrs. John Polk, Mrs. H. L. Bennett, 
Mrs. R. B. Putman, Mrs. W. S. Bromlett, 
Mrs. H. E, Veazey, Mrs, Frank Moore, Mrs, 
S. C. Stutts, Mrs. Bertha Russell, Mrs. Henry 
C. Gerber, Mrs. W. J. Ellis, E. B. Tuckee, 
M. J. McClindon, D. W. Rowan, Chas. E. Wal- 
drop, W. L. Gilliland, S. M. Hinton, W. P. 
Moore, Joe George, Bert Jones, Mrs. Dewey 
Rowan. 

Mrs. George Walker, Jr., Mrs. Bud Jones, 
Mrs. Charles E. Waldrop, Mrs. Monroe Giles, 
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Mrs. Russell Harbin, Mrs. M. D. Hensler, 
Mrs. Alice Ingram, Attalla; Mrs. Harrison 
Gilliland, Alabama City; Mrs. O. W. Robi- 
nett, Mrs. Katherine Burke, Mrs. Kathryn 
M. Summerlin, Attala. 

Elinor Russell, Mrs. E. B. Tucker, Mrs. 
E. G. Pilcher, Mrs. T. E. Parker, Mrs. A. H. 
Brannon, Louise Hutcheson, Mrs. G. M. Lowe, 
Mrs. V. W. Dunn, Mrs. J. M. Moore, Mrs. 
A. I. Brown, Carrie Belle Norton, Mrs. Leura 
M. Liddle, Attalla; Mrs. U. V. Weeks, Alabama 
City; Florence Brothers, Clyde O. White, 
H. E. Veazey, H. M. Harris, E. M. Broswell, 
Attalla; W. H. Gilliland, Alabama City; 
Frances M. Mason, Attalla. 

Rev, R. R. Mathews, J. D. Smith, Jr., E. L. 
Dobb, Attalla; Howard Martin, E, C. White, 
Lüilan White, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Coun- 
tryman, E. T, White, Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mrs. 
C. M. Montgomery, William Joħnston, Gods- 
den; Wilma Osborne, Alice Helon Osborne, 
Kindness Hulgan, Attalla. 

Miss Mattie Davis, Gadsden; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. B. Smith, Alabama City; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ervin Smith, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hood, At- 
talla; Mr. and Mrs. Leon Beardin, Gadsden; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Stone, Attalla; Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin Thacker, Mrs. B. A. Rickey, Mrs. 
Maude Thacker, Mr. O. E Perry, Mr. Bobby 
Hicks, Attalla; Raymond Frye, Dunbar, W. 
Va; Glenn Mathews, Attalla; Tula Mae 
Dobbs, Lora Cornelius, John E, Dobbs, Sue 
Dobbs, Claude Fortenberry, Aulsey Harris, 
Mrs. Aulsey Harris, Miss Inez Hamrick, Miss 
Janice Kilgore, Attalla. 

Rev. Bobby Perry, Rev. Billy Rigsby, Huey 
Perry, Sara Jo Mynatt, Sue Robertson, Attal- 
la; L. S. Marbut, Alabama City; Welch Dobb, 
Nancy Mathews, Ellis J. Clayhorn, W. Z. 
Potter, Joe D. Wood, Attalla; W. A. Brock, 
Gadsden L. McCrelen, Arthur J. Wilson, At- 
talla; Arlyn J. Nunn, Gadsden; Oliver Hol- 
land, Mrs. Willie Baswell, Mrs. Bernice Phil- 
lips, Attalla, Ala.; Mrs. Gertrude Nunn, 
Gadsden; Mrs. Flora Mathews; Mrs. 8. C. 
Cline; Mr. Howard Phillips; Mrs. J. E. Mad- 
dox; Mrs. Oliver Holland. 


Rockdale, Tex., Citizens Have Faith 
in Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the people of Texas are known for 
their realistic optimism—for their un- 
swerving faith in the future of their re- 
spective communities, of their State, of 
their Nation. 

This faith was well expressed in an 
editorial in the April 22 issue of the 
Rockdale Reporter, published in the 
Texas town where the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America has established a large 
plant. The editorial breathes the spirit 
of Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Rockdale Reporter be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FUTURE as Dic as TEXAS 

Sometimes chamber of commerce slogans 
tend to lean a bit to the ridiculous. Some- 
times they are just a mite overly optimistic, 
And sometimes they are just a plain state- 
ment of fact dressed up in a catchy manner, 
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The slogan of the Rockdale Chamber of 
comes under the latter category: 
“Rockdale, a Future as Big as Texas." 

It's as simply as that. On this eventful 
weekend, when Rockdale and the State cele- 
brate the opening of Aluminum Company of 
America’s Rockdale works, it is clearly evi- 
dent that Rockdale is proud. 

And proud she has a right to be, for in- 
dustry has come to central Texas. More 
specifically, industry has come to Rockdale. 
While it means much to central Texas to- 
day, and undoubtedly is going to mean more 
to the entire area in the years to come, right 
now Rockdale is the favored child, 

J. C. Puterbaugh, president of McAlester 
Fuel Co., the man who placed his faith 
in lignite many years ago and backed 
his judgment with money and energy, said 
this about Rockdale: “I know of no other 
city in Texas, large or small, that has been 
comparably as fortunate as Rockdale.” 

Speaking of the central Texas area, W. W. 
Lynch, president of the Texas Power & Light 
Co., said: “The new Alcoa plant has brought 
many benefits to Texas * * * providing new 
jobs and new wealth for this area. And for 
the future many associated industries using 
aluminum will find this growing Texas area 
a profitable site for thelr location.” 

Rockdale, a future as big as Texas. 

Along with the entire area, Rockdale faces 
the future with confidence, Thank you, 
Mr. Puterbaugh; thank you, Mr, Lynch; thank 
you, Mr, Alcoa, 


Editorial Comment on Supreme Court 
Antisegregation Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very time- 
ly and appropriate editorial entitled 
“Bloodstains on White Marble Steps.“ 
which was published in the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News of May 18, 1954. The 
editorial deals with the recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court in the antisegrega- 
tion cases. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BLOODSTAINS ON WHITE MARBLE STEPS 

The United States Supreme Court decision 
abolishing segregation in the public schools 
of the Nation, even when equal but separate 
facilities are provided, is the worst thing that 
has happened to the South since carpet- 
baggers and scalawags took charge of our 
civil government in reconstruction days. 

It is even worse. 

It means racial strife of the bitterest sort. 

It can conceivably lead to much bloodshed 
and loss of life. 

Even though it was delivered by unanl- 
mous vote of the 9 members of the Nation's 
highest tribunal, Mississippi cannot and will 
not try to abide by such a decision. 

Mississippi will never consent to placing 
white and Negro children in the same public 
schools. 

The white people and the thinking Negro 
people did not want that to happen. Both 
look on the decision as a calamity. 

Every possible human effort will be made 
to prevent it from happening. 
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Members of the Nation’s highest tribunal 
may be learned in the law but they were 
Utterly lacking in commonsense when they 
rendered Monday's decision—commonsense 
Of the kind that should have told them about 
the tragedy that will inevitably follow. 

en the courts toss commonsense out the 
Window and substitute specious reasoning, 
shallow subterfuge, silly sophistry, and sor- 
did politics, then our Nation is in a de- 
Plorable plight. 

There was no rejoicing among the substan- 
tial colored citizens of Jackson when the 
decision was announced. On the contrary, 
they read it with troubled faces, fearing what 

consequences might be for the schools 
their children are now attending. 

Human blood may stain Southern soll in 
many places because of this decision but the 
dark red stains of that blood will be on the 
marble steps of the United States Supreme 
Court building. 

White and Negro children in the same 
Schools will lead to miscegenation, Mis- 
Cegenation leads to mixed marriages and 
Mixed marriages lead to mongrelization of 
the human race. 


The War in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr, BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by David Lawrence 
Which appeared in the New York Herald 

bune of May 11, entitled “Peace at 
Any Price Views Called Big Peril at 
Geneva,” which I think will be of general 
interest. 

I should also like to have inserted an 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 11, entitled “Indochina: 

e West’s Hour of Decision.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Peace at Any Price Vrews CALLED BIG PERIL AT 
GENEVA 
(By David Lawrence) 

Geneva, May 10.—They are trying here the 
Unprecedented job of endeavoring to negoti- 
ate a military armistice at a political confer- 
ence, It means all the jockeying back and 
forth of a Panmunjom palaver plus all the 
doubletalk of official propaganda that goes 
on at a political conference of 19 delegations. 

Tf out of all this comes a cease-fire in Indo- 
china satisfactory to the Allies, it will be a 
Miracle. If there emerges a sellout to the 

unists, this will not surprise the left- 

Wing elements throughout the world which 

ve been clamoring for it, but there could 

some grave consequences from such a sur- 
render. 

As Secretary Dulles said in his main speech 
here, “Peace 1s always easy to achieve—by 
Surrender.” The United States has already 
announced it would disassociate itself from 
such a so-called settlement. 

The United States has given the go-ahead 
to the French to explore the whole subject in 
Turther discussions on the basis of the pro- 
Dosal made last week by Foreign Minister Bi- 
Gault. This doesn't mean that America ap- 
Proves it or wili guarantee it in the end but 
Merely that it is a deslrable starting point. 
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There is always the possibility that the Com- 
munists will reject any proposals that are 
offered, and hence America cannot be in the 
position now of refusing to see any plans ad- 
vanced in the parleys with which it might in 
some respects be in disagreement. 

MANY "IFS" INVOLVED 

The general principles of an Indochina 
settlement have been stated only in part 
thus far. The question of whether the 
United States will join in guaranteeing by 
military force an armistice line depends on 
whether, as a practical matter, the proposed 
line does or does not constitute a means 
by which the Communists will obtain con- 
trol of Indochina. There are so many “ifs” 
involved that a long, drawn-out negotiation 
seems in prospect. 

The key to this conference Is the peace- 
at-any-price attitude which exists in so many 
countries, including the United States. 

It is wrong to generalize that none of 
the free nations today has the will to fight, 
for, given a real crisis—such as a threatened 
invasion—the situation would change over- 
night. But to mobilize strength to ward 
off such an invasion, to bring some sort of 
united will into being in advance of a crisis 
seems to be well-nigh impossible, The 
reason is that the facts are glossed over 
by the governments concerned and the truth 
is concealed for fear of giving offense to 
allies and implicating further a situation 
that it is often wishfully assumed might be 
healed by continuing conversations in secret. 
What gets into the newspapers, therefore, 
are inspired versions guardedly phrased to 
put the best possible light on the friction 
that exists. 

But the Communists know today the weak- 
nesses of the Western alliance and its limi- 
tations. Despite all the talk about a south- 
east Asia pact, Britain hesitates. The official 
reason given out is that London wants to 
wait until after the Geneva Conference, but 
the truth is that both Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden are afraid to offend their own peace- 
at-any-price elements and to become es- 
tranged from India, which has taken a posi- 
tive position against a southeast Asia pact, 

SILENT SINCE APRIL 13 


The British have tactfully allowed the im- 
pression, nevertheless, to be conveyed that 
they still are, as they said on April 13, actively 
engaged “in an examination of the possibility 
of establishing a collective defense within the 
framework of the charter of the United 
Nations to seek the peace, the security, and 
freedom of southeast Asia and the western 
Pacific.” Eut there has been no formal 
statement since that same evening when, 
in the course of a Parliamentary debate, 
Secretary Eden backed away from this decla- 
ration, saying it was not any commitment 
whatsoever. The talks of staff officers at 
Singapore have proceeded, to be sure, as a 
sort of concession to American pressure and 
as a piece of camouflage to give an outward 
appearance of unity, but in reality it may 
be doubted whether a southeast Asia pact 
is sincerely desired by the British Govern- 
ment and whether they will go along with 
it wholeheartedly despite the pledge of unity 
which they gave Mr. Dulles when he was 
in London on April 12, 

What this means to the negotiations at 
Geneva for a settlement of the Indochina 
war is that, at a moment when the United 
States made a constructive suggestion for a 
plan that would encourage the whole of 
Southeast Asia to resist further aggression 
by the Communists, the British Government 
decided to pour cold water on the idea in a 
debate which was forced upon it by the 
opposition Socialist Party in Parliament. 
This is not the way to impress the Commu- 
nists. It is the way to cause them to mis- 
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calculate the resoluteness of the free world. 
Such a miscalculation, once made by Hitler, 
can be made again by Malenkoy and in the 
end, as a result of some overt act, would 
come a world war. 


INDOCHINA: THe West's HOUR or. Decision 


With the fall of Dien Bien Phu there comes 
a momentary dip in the high level of ten- 
sion that accompanied the last, desperate 
days of the defense. The form of the Indo- 
chinese crisis has altered, and the new state 
of affairs cannot be accurately appraised 
until it is clear just how the Communists 
intend to capitalize, militarily and politically, 
on their victory. There may be long de- 
bate at Geneva; the Viet Minh forces may 
be deterred by weather and their losses from 
immediate, large-scale action in the field. 
The rebuff which the Viet Minh spokesman 
at Geneva has given the French armistice 
plan, however, and the flareup of fighting in 
the Red River Delta warn that only a very 
little time may be allowed for planning. 
Certainly the United States, and all the free 
nations, must be prepared to take far-reach- 
ing decisions. 

The first objective of the West, the one 
which the United States is now pursuing, is 
to close ranks. The broadest and firmest 
possible unity must be secured for a plain 
warning to the Communists that if they 
pitch their demands at Geneva too high, if 
they push their campaign in Vietnam too 
far, they will confront not the French Union 
alone, or the French Union backed by Amer- 
ican supplies, but a powerful coalition, rich 
in military resources and determined to use 
them. The very existence of such an alli- 
ance may be all that is needed to bring the 
Indochinese war to an end. To be efec- 
tive, however, it is estimated that it be real, 
not paper; that it be ready, if the Reds are 
not deterred, to meet them with positive 
action. 

To this there are Americans (and British 
and French) who will complain that the 
Indochinese struggle is a colonial war in 
which the West cannot intervene in good 
conscience or with hope of success. They 
will point to the difficulties of terrain which 
the French have already encountered, to the 
long lines of supply which the United States 
experienced in Korea, to the danger of in- 
cursions in force by the Red Chinese and of 
a spreading war in Asia. 

The difficulties and dangers of positive 
action in Indochina are numerous and should 
not be minimized. The need is to set them 
against the alternatives. If Indochina is 
abandoned in the name of self-determina- 
tion, it is Russia, Red China, and their 
Annamese tools who will do the determin- 
ing. Indochina's progress toward independ- 
ence wil be ruthlessly halted. Malaya would 
be next; Thalland—never a subject of West- 
ern imperialism—would be endangered by 
Eastern imperialism. Indonesia, struggling 
with the problems of its new freedom, could 
provide a highroad for Communist aggres- 
sion into the heart of the Pacific. Some- 
where a stand would have to be made. Is 
Hanol any more dangerous a place to take 
a stand than Macassar Straits or the Coral 
Sea? Would a co-prosperity sphere domi- 
nated by the Kremlin, virtually unchal- 
lenged from the Elbe to New Guinea, be lets 
of a threat than the Mikado's jerry-bullt 
empire in 1941? 

These are the questions that Americans, 
that freemen throughout the world, must 
ask themselves now. Just how their an- 
swers can best be shaped will depend on 
many factors, diplomatic, economic, and 
military. But that the Indochina crisis 
constitutes a grave threat to the free world, 
one that can neither be ignored nor 
shrugged aside, is indisputable. It must be 
met with a well-thought-out strategy and 
unflinching resolution. 
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The Service of Secretary Harold E. 
Talbott to the United States Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
as I listened to Air Force officials testify 
at the budget hearings, I had the feeling 
that Secretary of the Air Force Talbott 
was a reluctant witness, I differed with 
him, but I respected him because I was 
convinced that he was only doing what 
he had been given orders to do. He was 
being a good soldier when he went along 
with the budget cuts ordered by the ad- 
ministration. But ever since then, he 
has been a good airman in doing all that 
is within his power to build up the Air 
Force, and to convince the Secretary of 
Defense and the administration that this 
country needs the Air Force, and the Air 
Force needs appropriations to achieve its 
necessary buildup. 

Last Saturday night in New York, 
Secretary Talbott was the chief speaker 
at an Armed Forces Day banquet. Secre- 
tary Talbott has grown up with air- 
power. As a boy, he flew in a plane 
piloted by the Wright brothers. Out ofa 
lifetime of experience with aviation, he 
expressed his belief in air power. “The 
Air Force is the keystone of our efforts 
to be the pillar of strength to the free 
world,” he said. Mr, Speaker, I think 
Secretary Talbott has himself been the 
keystone of the buildup of airpower 
during the past year; for that, I salute 
him 


Secretary Talbott has been for many 
years interested in industrial aviation. 
He knows that air power depends pri- 
marily on the industrial potential of the 
Nation. Our potential is great, but so 
is Russia’s. In his New York speech 
Mr. Talbott asserted: 

We cannot afford to permit the quality of 
our equipment nor the quality of our per- 
sonnel to drop below that of the enemy. 


Mr. Talbott is deeply concerned about 
the people of the Air Force, He has re- 
cently been making many speeches in an 
effort to present the problems of the Air 
Force to the American people. In all his 
speeches that I know anything about, 
he has stressed personnel problems, and 
made a convincing plea for a better break 
in pay and benefits for Air Force per- 
sonnel. 

Secretary Talbott is thoroughly real- 
istic about his approach to Air Force 
problems. Without being an alarmist, 
he knows that we live in the presence of 
danger. “Without being a pessimist, he 
knows that we will have to maintain 
strong and ready forces over an indefi- 
nite period. Without being an optimist, 
he believes, and states his conviction, 
that the United States Air Force is ready 
and prepared to meet an attack. His 
hope is that we are strong enough that 
no nation will dare to attack us, and 
that we will be able to prevent a war 
from happening. His determination is 
to keep the Air Force sirong. 
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Mr. Speaker, Secretary Talbott has 
done a good job on a difficult assignment, 
He has been a devoted, loyal, efficient 
Secretary of the Air Force in an admin- 
istration that up until now has not been 
notably airminded. I for one am grate- 
ful that we have Secretary Talbott in 
this administration. That we still have 
a strong Air Force, and that we are soon 
to have an even stronger one is due in 
large part to him, Much as I may dif- 
fer with him on some matters, I feel 
that we see eye to eye where airpower 
and the United States Air Force are con- 
cerned. 

With the consent of my colleagues, I 
wish to extend my remarks and insert in 
the Recorp the Armed Forces Day ad- 
dress by Secretary Talbott, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, you honor the Air 
Force by having me, its Secretary, speak to 
you tonight. It is an honor to be your 
Secretary of the Air Force, a position which 
I have now held for a period of 16 months. 
In all of my years of business I have never 
had a job at which I have worked harder, 
nor a job in which I have been as interested. 

We are all proud of the Alr Force. We are 
proud of the people in it. It is made up of 
outstanding men and women who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the service of their coun- 
try. It is a pleasure to serve with them. 
My strong feeling of respect and affection 
toward the Air Force and the men and 
women in it has Increased during my travels 
and associations since I became Sccretary. 

When I was sworn in as Secretary on Feb- 
Tuary 4 a year ago, the President told me 
to get in my plane and travel—to spend at 
least 25 percent of my time outside of Wash- 
ington. He told me that I would never know 
the Alr Force or its people and their problems 
unless I got out and saw the bases and in- 
stallations and talked with the officers and 
men who are doing the job. 

I have taken my orders literally, and In 
this last year have traveled something over 
160,000 miles and have visited over 175 bases 
and installations. In these travels I have 
become more and more impressed and con- 
vinced of the transcending Importance of 
our Alir Force and of airpower to the peace 
of the world, 

You will recall that the President said: 
“Of all those sobering effects, none is greater 
than the retaliation that would certainly be 
visited upon them if they were to attack any 
of our nations or any part of our vital in- 
terests aggressively and in order to conquer 
us." Further, you have heard Secretary 
Dulles’ statement: “The basic decision was 
to depend primarily upon a great capacity to 
retaliate, instantly, by means and at places 
of our choosing." Alrpower alone has this 
capacity of massive retaliation. 

The development of the airplane and of 
the firepower which together make up our 
airpower has been the most spectacular ad- 
vancement in recorded history. Many of 
you have participated in and observed this 
mivancement during your lifetime. 

As a boy in Dayton I remember watching 
the Wright brothers build their first air- 
plane. One of my first flights was as a 
passenger in one of the Wright plancs with 
Orville Wright as the pilot. I think our 
maximum speed was 50 miles an hour, One 
of my most recent filghts was in a jet bomb- 
er at speeds of more than 600 miles an hour. 

The developments which have made these 
epceds possible have been primarily in en- 
gines. Piston-engine development advanced 
rapidly during World Wars I and IL Their 
development leveled off about 3,500 horse- 
power. The Whittle jet engine, which first 
few in an aircraft in 1942, opened up new 
vistas in engine power. 

We are now talking in terms of engines 
which develop about 10,000 pounds of thrust. 
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When I say pound of thrust, I mean rough- 
ly 1 horsepower. However, this is a relative 
term, since 1 pound of thrust developed at 
350 miles an hour is equivalent to 2 horse- 
power. 

We have engines in our development pro- 
gram of almost 25,000 pounds of thrust, and 
our development planners talk in terms of 
newer and bigger engines—ramjets, pulse- 
jets, and rocket types which will develop 
almost unlimited power. This was brought 
home to me as I stood at the end of a runway 
at the Bocing aircraft plant in Seattle with 
our President last summer and watched the 
mighty, new heavy jet bomber, the B-52, 
being demonstrated. That plane in flight 
develops over 10,000 times the horsepower 
of the original Wright engine, or to put it 
another way, its engines are more power- 
ful than the engines of the largest Japanese 
battleship of World War II. 

Our airframe development along with all 
the other equipment—equipment such as 
bombsights, navigation devices, radar com- 
munication equipment, which are necessary 
to exploit the tremendous advances in 
horsepower—have also improved rapidly. 
The development of the airframe has im- 
proved to meet and explolt our develop- 
ments in engines, The wood and linen 
structure of the original Wright aircraft 
gave way to the steel and aluminum struc- 
tures in the 1930's. We stiil use aluminum, 
but the tapered wing covering of our new 
jet aircraft is 10 times thicker than the thin 
aluminum sheets of our World War II air- 
craft. 

The speeds we are capable of with these 
new airframes and these new engines no 
longer have the speed of sound or Mach I, 
as a barrier. This myth has been punc- 
tured. We now have a new barrier which 
our scientists must deal with. This is the 
thermo or heat barrier. The friction of air 
passing over the wing at high speeds creatcs 
temperatures so high that, despite the fact 
that at extreme altitudes the outside tem- 
perature Is 70 below zero, the present alumi- 
num alloy structure goes spongy and loses 
its strength. We must develop new materials 
if we are to go faster. 

These advances have not happened with- 
out cost. The DH-4 of World War I cost 
about $12,000. The fighters of World War 
Ii—the F-51, the F-47 average $75,000 apiece. 
The B-17, the Boeing Flying Fortress of 
World War II cost $225,000 apiece. Today, 
however, with the higher speeds and higher 
thrust engines, our aircraft, our present 
fighters, cost $300,000 to $500,000 while our 
newest fighters on order will cost us between 
$1 million and $2 million apiece. Our me- 
dium bombers are costing over three and & 
half million dollars, while our new heavy 
bomber will cost over $8 million apiece. 

To give you another example of the cost 
of new equipment, we will spend about 
$100 million annually in the development of 
a new medium bomber to replace our B-47's. 

The development in firepower is almost 
beyond human comprehension. When we 
realize that the largest bomb dropped on 
Germany in World War II contained less 
than 2 tons of TNT, and that we are today 
talking in terms of kilotons and megatons 
or thousands and millions of TNT equiva- 
lents to describe our bombs, you get some 
idea of the mighty advances that have 
occurred. Truly, man has devised an instru- 
ment with which he can destroy himself. 

Unfortunately, thece advances are not the 
exclusive Knowledge nor possession of the 
free nations of the world, Communist Rus- 
sia has shown us and told us that she 
possesses both the airplane and the secret 
of the atom. The Communists pose a real 
threat to the free world—and by that I 
mean this country. 

You may have noted that the Russians, 
just 2 weeks ago, in thelr alrnhow at Moscow 
displuyed two new types of jet bombers. It 
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Was significant that these aircraft, which had 
been carefully concealed up to that time, 
should be displayed so freely at this time of 
international crisis. The first model they 
displayed was a medium jet bomber com- 
parable to our B-17. The second bomber 
Was much larger and heavier than our B47 
and comparable to our new heavy bomber, 
the Boeing B-52, which ts just coming into 
production. One of the significant points in 
this development is the fact that extremely 
Powerful new engines must be imbedded in 
the wings of these bombers. Both the alir- 
Craft and the engines represent significant 
advances in Communist aeronautical 
achievements, These new bombers give a 
real increase to the Communist capability 
of attack—especially against targets in the 
United States. 

Communist Russia is a self-sufficient con- 
tinental power. We know they have a mighty 
land army. They have little use for a navy, 
although we know they have a sizable sub- 
marine fleet. Her alr force, her offensive 
Capability, is, however, becoming more and 
more her principal instrument of foreign 
Policy. 

Communist motives are dominated by the 
driving ambition of militant communism. 
We have a good idea of their capabilities, but 
we do not know their intentions. How I 
Wish we did, It would be worth billions of 
dollars to us to know them. We believe the 
Comunists have as their goal the destruc- 
tion of the basic human rights for which 
we, as a Nation, have been willing to fight 
throughout our history. 

As I have said before, our alrpower—that 
is our airplane combined with the capability 
of the atom bomb—gives us the deterrent 
that has and will prevent Russian commu- 
mish from achieving its aims. Therefore, so 
long as the aim of militant communism re- 
mains unchanged, we must maintain this 
deterrent. 

I bave already touched on the cost of 
modern alrpower. These costs will remain 
high. We cannot afford to permit the qual- 
ity of our equipment nor the quality of our 
Personnel to drop below that of the enemy. 
There is no second place in a two-horse race, 

Your United States Air Force is ready now. 
The air crews are ready to man their inter- 
Ceptors to defend this country and to take 
Off in their bombers to attack targets at any 
Point of the globe. On my travels, literally 
along the face of the Iron Curtain, I have 
Watched many fighter outfits do a scramble. 
A scramble is an interception problem to 
identify an unknown aircraft. In every case 
the fighters were airborne and ready for com- 
bat in less than 3 minutes. 

When we realize that 1 airplane today 
With a crew of 3 can deliver 3 times the fire- 
bower of the entire combined effort of the 
British Royal Air Force and the United States 
Air Force during World War Il on Germany, 
You can get some idea of the magnitude of 
Our capability. The men of the Air Force 
and of all the Armed Forces are deeply con- 
Scious of their responsibility to maintain the 
Peace of the world. Our great hope is that 
by remaining strong, so strong that no na- 
tion will dare to attack us, we will be able 
to prevent a war from happening. 

I now want to talk to you about people. 
We can build the best bombers, the best fight- 
ers and have the best equipment in the 
World, but that equipment is only as good 
as the people who maintain and fly it. The 
Personnel problem I want to tell you about 

a serious one. It concerns your security 
zs well as mine. However, I'm assuming it 
&3 my responsibility. 

It is dificult to assess the value of people 
to any organization. You will all agree that 
they represent a large port of any outfit's 
Capital assets. The United States Air Force 
1s no exception. We have today about 930,000 
Officers and airmen in the Air Force. Each 
Of these men represents a value to his Air 
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Force and to his country. Let me explain 
what I mean by this value. We must pay to 
recruit our airmen as well as to feed, clothe, 
and house them while they are in the service. 
We must pay to train them and to move them 
about from one station to another. The most 
expensive part of their training however is in 
the initial cost, and in the maintenance and 
operation of the expensive equipment on 
which we must train them. 

The Air Force is made up of voluntary en- 
listees who come to us for a minimum of 4 
years. It is difficult to assess or to evaluate 
what each of our airmen is worth at the end 
of his 4-year enlistment period. However, if 
one of our men in uniform, especially a radar 
or jet mechanic, should decide to leave the 
service after 4 years, we cannot go out and 
hire a trained replacement as can be done 
in industry or business, We must repeat the 
training cycle to bring another man up to 
the same state of training and experience. 

As an example of what I mean by compli- 
cated equipment and the requirement for 
quality in the cockpit of our aircraft, I have 
brought here tonight two pilots equipped for 
flight. I wish you could imagine yourselves 
in their position. I wonder if you appre- 
ciate the nerve, the guts that our boys who 
are guardians, must haye deeply ingrained in 
them. We are indeed ungrateful, if we do 
not. 

I now want to present to you Maj. Chuch 
Yeager, dressed for flight in our latest jet 
aircraft. Major Yeager has flown faster than 
any other man. On December 12 of last 
year he flew 1,650 miles an hour, which is 
2.5 times the speed of sound, or in our 
new jet-age vernacular, Mach 2.5. He has 
fown practically every experimental alr- 
craft in the book. You might think Major 
Yeager to be the man from Mars. I have 
also brought Lieutenant Ashleman. He is 
an interceptor pilot assigned to the defense 
of the east coast area. I want Major Yeager 
to explain to you the function of the flight 
equipment he and Lieutenant Ashleman are 
wearing. All of this equipment is neces- 
sary for pilot safety in modern aircraft. 

It would be ideal if the Air Force could 
be made up of career airmen and officers 
with just the normal turnover from sick- 
ness and old-age retirements. We know 
that this is impossible in our democracy, 
and we have to expect some turnover. How- 
ever, when a recent survey of a cross-section 
of our airmen showed that only 24 percent 
planned to reenlist I was determined to do 
something about it. I checked further and 
found that in some of our key units the 
reenlistment rate was as low as 10 to 15 
percent. This all means that in the next 
year we wil lose as many as 200,000 men. 
We must recruit and train replacements for 
each of these 200,000. The cost of retrain- 
ing will be enormous—between $2 and $3 
billion, 

I was alarmed, not only by the drop in 
the reenlistment rate, but to see many of 
our fine, well-trained, well-qualified officers 
choosing to resign and leave the Air Force. 
While I know of many of the reasons for 
our people leaving the service, I have had 
an independent impartial survey made. I 
have this report. I think you should know 
some of the things that were found. 

The report shows that the men of the 
Air Force are loyal and devoted to their 
service and their country, They are proud 
to serve and to be part of it. Questions 
revealed that few men would choose to leave 
the service if they could just make ends 
meet. They ask only to be able to live and 
provide their families a normal American 
life. 

The report shows however that many of 
cur men chose the Air Force as a career some 
yedrs ago. They recognized that while they 
would not get rich in the service, thelr pay 
plus additional rights and privileges along 
with retirement benefits would make them 
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relatively indifferent to finances. It con- 
cludes that the basic cause of our airmen 
and officers getting out of the service—the 


The first is that service pay has 
not kept pace with rising costs of living. The 
second is that the traditional rights and 
privileges considered as augmentations to 
pay have been slowly whittled down or 
eliminated. Buying privileges in commis- 
saries and post exchanges now save little 
money. Restrictions have been placed on the 
type and quality of merchandise on sale. 
Medical care of dependents is limited and 
dificult to get. Retirement benefits and in- 
centive pay have been subject to annual 
question by special commissions and con- 
gressional groups. Housing has been poor 
and scarce. 

I find that the low pay rates and the re- 
duction of traditional rights and privileges 
are the results of efforts by Congress and 
others to save money. These reductions af- 
fecting as they do the lives and morale of all 
the services have certainly been penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. While It would appear 
on the surface to cost money to raise service 
pay and to restore traditional benefits and 
privileges, such expenditures would be re- 
paid many times by the savings in retraining 
costs of new men—not to mention the price- 
less increase in efficiency of our Air Force 
and other services. I would guess that we 
would get as much as 84 to 65 back in sav- 
ings for each dollar we spend. Private indus- 
try and business have long recognized the 
fact that adequate compensation and good 
working conditions will attract and hold 
skilled, loyal employees. 

Iam telling you of this personnel problem 
tonight because it affects each and every one 
of us. Unless the inequities in the treatment 
of our servicemen are corrected, and our 
forces stabilized by higher reenlistment rates, 
the efficiency of our forces will be impaired. 
I fear the peace of the world—the security of 
the very rooms in which we are sitting to- 
night—will be jeopardized if the quality of 
our striking forces—the forces capable of 
inflicting instant and massive retaliation— 
should drop. 

As Secretary of the Air Force, I am deter- 
mined to do everything in my power to 
make service in the Air Force attractive to 
the young men of America. We want to 
make service in the Air Force sought after 
by the able young men of our country. 

The Air Force is now conducting a drive 
to restore many of the traditional benefits 
that make service life more attractive to our 
people. The program that we are conduct- 
ing to improve life in the service includes 
many things that the armed services cannot 
do for themselves. We along with the Army 
and Navy are asking Congress to assist by 
removing legislative blocks which now pro- 
hibit the restoration of certain privileges. 
We have bills in Congress to equalize sur- 
vivor benefits, to provide medical care for 
servicemen and their families, and to im- 
prove service housing. 

We are asking for the removal of the sur- 
tax on commissary purchases. We are urg- 
ing a return to the prewar post-exchange 
system and privileges. 

It is vital that each of you support these 
efforts. You can do much to encourage the 
young men of our country to consider seri- 
ously a service carcer. While we may dis- 
like the thought, we will have to maintain 
our Armed Forces strong and ready over an 
indefinite period. Finally, I would appesl to 
you to let the men who are now in the service 
know that you do appreciate the sacrifices 
and efforts they are making in the defense of 
our country. We all fall back on the man 
in uniform when the shooting starts. We 
need them now as never before in our history. 
Why don't we tell them that we are grateful. 

I had hoped tonight to announce to you 
the location of the new Air Academy. Con- 
gress and the President. authorized this new 
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Academy in Public Law 325 which directed 
that I appoint a Commission to determine 
the site for this Academy. This Commis- 
sion has been named. It is composed of five 
outstanding Americans: 

Gen. Carl Spaatz, first Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force and a member of the 
previous site selection board; Merrill C. Meigs 
of Chicago, vice president of the Hearst Corp.; 
Brig. Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh, of Connecti- 
cut (U. S, Air Force Reserve), who last week 
added a Pulitzer prize to his long list of ac- 
complishments; Dr. Virgil M. Hancher of 
Iowa City, Iowa, educator and president of 
the University of Iowa; and finally Lt, Gen. 
Hubert R. Harmon (U. S. Air Force retired), 
who has acted as a special assistant for Air 
Force Academy matters and who was & mem- 
ber of the original Alr Academy Site Selec- 
tion Board. 

The Air Force has received requests from 
over 600 communities in 45 States to receive 
consideration as the site for the new Air 
Academy. The Commission has considered 
the proposed sites on the basis of a series of 
factors which deal with the location, at- 
tractiveness, accessibility and desirability of 
each site. The Commission has flown over 
18,000 miles and has visited numerous sites, 
in addition to utilizing all the data compiled 
and submitted by local interests and by the 
previous board to assist them in making a 
recommendation. 

I have been in contact with them today, 
but they still have not reached an agreement. 
I bope to be able to make this announcement 
soon. 

These are hectic times, We live In a 
troubled world. It is a world that has split 
itself into two camps with opposing views on 
basic human values. I am sure that you all 
agree with me that we can and must afford 
to provide the security to insure the preserva- 
tion of our liberties and our way of life, 

The Alr Force is the keystone of our efforts 
to be the pillar of strength to the free world, 
We must maintain this strength—maintain 
ourselves so strong that no nation will dare 
attack us. We must provide this strength as 
a shield which will permit our statesmen and 
our leaders the time and the posture to deal 
with the other nations of the world and erase 
the tensions which lead to war. Let us pray 
that the efforts of our leaders to secure and 
hold the peace do not fail. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
Petition follows: 


We, the undersigned, believing that the 
Cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages over radio and television, urge that 
our congressional representatives insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the Bryson 
bill. H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverages advertising in newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV; also to present the petitions to 
the House and to have a note made of them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Howard Hickman, Ira Hickman, P. F. Hick- 
man, David M. Sayers, A. J. Gilmore, Mrs. 
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Ira Hickman, Fred Spradley, Mrs. Fred 
Spradiey, Mrs. Frank Hickman, Mrs. Howard 
Hickman, Mrs. Cora Lee Lynch, Mrs. Earl 
Collins, Ray Collins, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Marion Hickman, Marion 
Hickman, D. B. Motes, Brantley Motes, Earl 
Collins, Mrs. Paul Hickman, Mrs. George 
Creel, Mrs. M. G. Brooks, M. G. Brooks, 
Grover C. Beasley, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph K. 
Gravette, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph F. Brooks, 
H. N. Williams, A. A. Spradley, Mrs. Eula 
DeMedicis, Viola Hickman, Mrs. H. N. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. A, A. Spradley, Mrs. J. B. Hick- 
man, Mr. J. B. Hickman, Mrs. Viola E. 
Thompson, Sylacauga, Ala, 


Tribute to Gen. Douglas MacArthur by the 
Governor of New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, his ex- 
cellency, Hugh Gregg, Governor of my 
home State of New Hampshire, recently 
paid a very fine and well-deserved tribute 
to one of the Nation's most distinguished 
military leaders, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. I have endorsed everything 
Governor Gregg said about our eminent 
general. 

The occasion for the Governor's re- 
marks was a statewide dinner at which 
the Governor introduced General Mac- 
Arthur to nearly 2,500 persons who later 
heard the general deliver a stirring ad- 
dress. It was my privilege to have the 
general's remarks made a part of the 
Recorp of May 4, 1954. I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the remarks of 
Governor Gregg: 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ours ts a proud tradition dating back 331 
years when the record of history discloses 
that, at Odiorne’s Point in the town now 
known as Rye, there appeared the first party 
of New Hampshire Whoopers. Discovering a 
land with scenic wonders aplenty and a cli- 
mate invigorating of both body and spirit, 
they set forth to hew the wilderness into this 
greatest State of the 48. 

One hundred and fifty years later, in 1774, 
again it was New Hampshire men who first 
led this Nation in its beginning struggle for 
the selfrespect of free men everywhere. 
Their earnestness of purpose was kindled by 
the uncompromising courage of such leaders 
as Gen. John Stark with his fighting words, 
“live free or die.” 

We are justly proud of these colonial pa- 
triots whose strength of character, ingen- 
ulty. and resourcefulness gave birth to a 
new society based on the equality of all 
men. Today, in the complexities of mod- 
ern life, we particularly revere those fellow 
citizens who have pioneered throughout the 
world in charting a course of liberty and 
Justice for all peoples. 

Tonight we honor such an American—a 
man who demonstrated the ultimate in 
courage and devotion to country when, at 
the height of his career, he refused to com- 
promise his ideals. 

He did not remain silent when the sol- 
diers of many nations, but principally his 
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fellow Americans, were being sacrificed in 
a wasteful war which they were no per- 
mitted to win—an involuntary stalemate 
from which he knew no real peace would 
ever be fashioned. Fearlessly, he spoke out 
in a firm voice which hurled its thunder- 
ous accents across the seas and around the 
world. 

The foresight then displayed by this out- 
spoken leader is now bitterly apparent as 
we see the continuing wastage of human 
lives occurring in Indochina. Lives which 
tomorrow may be American lives. A trag- 
edy of our own making, with maybe more 
misery to come—all because we failed to 
resolve the Korean fighting by the complete 


rushing of the Communist armies to the 


point where further aggression in the Far 
East would have been impossible. 

Millions of freedom-loving peoples every- 
where still want the guidance of this great- 
est military leader—the one man whom the 
Communists fear the most. 

North of here, embosomed In the mag- 
nificence of our mountains, God Almighty 
hung out a sign that in the Granite State— 
men are made. Tonight, while the citizens 
of all States and free nations look to New 
Hampshire, even our Great Stone Face ap- 
pears to have a majestic warmth as he views 
with pride the presence of this great man. 

His spirit is of the same uncompromising 
courage with which our forefathers and Dan- 
fel Webster made our State and Nation. 
Strong men of resolute purpose have always 
guided us through paths of prosperity and 
progress so that on this Muster Day the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire do rightfully claim 
they are blessed with a variety of riches 
possessed by the people of no other State. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur exemplifies the 
best of all these qualities of our cherished 
heritage, so every citizen of New Hampshire 
now joins in admitting him as an honorary 
member of our own exclusive fraternity— 
a whooper for New Hampshire. 


Need for Correction of Existing Oil 
Depletion Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch under date of May 10, 1954, in 
which they endorsed the need of a cor- 
rection in the existing tax law regarding 
depletion allowance. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Six TIMES Over 

Senator WAA proposal to reduce the 
oll depletion allowance is a moderate ap“ 
proach, The Delaware Republican only sugz 
gests reducing it from 27% percent to 15 
percent, This is the deduction from 
income allowed to oll and gas companies fot 
income-tax purposes, 

The United States Treasury in the last 15 
years has repeatedly advocated eliminating 
the depletion allowance altogether. It bas 
pointed to the allowance as an example 
special privilege. In addition to at least the 
reduction proposed by Senator WILLIAMS, 2 
major loophole for abuse of the privileg 
should be closed, This loophole permits the 
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Geductions on off and gas wells to continue 

long after the wells have paid for themselves. 

On an actual cost basis these tax deductions 

&re said to average six times the depletion 
on the wells. 

Manufacturing industries could charge 
Part of the cost of their physical plant to 
expense, and deduct depreciation until it 
aggregated six times the original cost of 
the plant, if they enjoyed a similar privi- 
lege. Oil and gas producers may require— 
at least in times of short supply—some de- 
Free of tax incentive to spur them on to 
bring in new wells. But does the incentive 
need to run to such absurd extremes? 


Public Laws 341 to 351, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOTsS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my reports to my 
Constituents in the Second District of Il- 
linois in the laws enacted by the 83d 
Congress, as follows: 

TWENTY-SECOND REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF 
THE 830 CONGRESS 


Dran Friend: Here are the new laws since 
my last report to you: 
PUBLIC LAW 341: K. R. 1380, NEW HOME FOR 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS LABORATORY 


National Bureau of Standards, high in the 
esteem of our scientists, this week is moving 
its Radio Propagation Laboratory to Boulder, 
Colo. New buildings there just completed 
Will house laboratories (a) for testing the 
effect of atmosphere on radio transmission 
and reception, and (b) to conduct for the 
Atomic Energy Commission the cryogenic 
engineering program (studying methods of 
Producing very low temperatures). 

In 1950 the city of Boulder donated 210 
Acres of land to the United States for the site 
Of the buildings. The Federal construction 
&ctivity and increase in population resultant 

an influx of Federal workers from 

@shington brought new problems to 
Boulder. The water supply was inadequate. 

der is meeting the situation by construc- 

a new reservoir. Public Law 341 helps 
dut by conveying back to Boulder 2 acres of 
the 210 given to the United States in 1950. 
The 2 acres are not needed for the Federal 
facilities, they are necessary to the building 
Of the reservoir. 
PUBLIC LAW 342: SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 

146, NATIONAL OLYMPIC DAY 

Authorizes the President to proclaim Oc- 
tober 16, 1954, as National Olympic Day, and 
Urge the country to support the Olympic 
Bames (Melbourne, Australia, 1956); the 
Pan American Games (Mexico City, 1955); 
and the winter games (Cortina d'Ampezzo, 
Ttaly, 1956). I like especially paragraph 4 
of Public Law 342: 

"The people of the world in these trying 

s require above all else occasions for 
friendship and understanding, and among 
the most telling things which influence peo- 
Ple of other countries are the acts of indi- 
Viduals and not those of governments.” 


PUBLIO LAW 343: SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
63, CIVIL DEFENSE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
heat Federal Civil Defense Act authorizes 
i terstate compacts to provide mutual as- 

cé in the event of major disasters. 
Public Law 343 empowers the Commissioners 
Of the District of Columbia to enter into 
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compacts in form similar to the model civil 
defense compact developed by Federal and 
State bodies in 1950. 

As the District does not have a governor, 
Public Law 343 states: “and with respect 
to the District of Columbia the word gov- 
ernor’ means the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

PUBLIC LAW 344: SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
130, NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 

Because of this enactment, followed by the 
President's proclamation, May 2 to May 8, 
was the officially designated Mental Health 
Week. It was intended to serve the useful 
purpose of alerting the American public to 
what the committee (Judiciary) termed the 
“No, 1 health problem of the Nation.” 

The committee report states that there are 
now 650,000 patients in our mental hos- 
pitals, more than the combined number of 
polio, cancer, heart, pneumonia, and other 
physical disease patients. Each year 250,000 
new patients are received by the mental 
hospitals. In World War II in excess of 2 
million men were either rejected or dis- 
charged from military service because of 
mental or emotional disorders, Annual loss 
to taxpayers (State and Federal) in main- 
taining hospitalized mental cases and pay- 
ing benefits to dependents of persons men- 
tally ill is estimated at $1 billion. This 
does not include dollar loss in crime and 
upkeep of courts, prisons, and welfare 
services. 

Unfortunately, we have such a multiplic- 
ity of “weeks” (possibly overworked on the 
local level) that it is difficult to keep track. 
This is the 6th year we have had National 
Mental Health Week. Those close to the 
problem say the results have been satisfac- 
tory. 

PUBLIC LAW 345: H. R. 6436, WHERE TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES USE RADIO 

Local telephone companies (mainly rural 
independents) in some instances use radio 
instead of wires to reach moving vehicles, 
isolated farmhouses, mines, and the like. 
While the companies are strictly in intra- 
state business, occasionally the radio mes- 
sages do cross State lines. Public Law 345 
quiets their worries. They will not be taken 
over by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission as long as they are engaged prima- 
rily in intrastate operations. State and lo- 
cal regulations will continue to fix rates. 


PUBLIC LAW 346: H. R, 0539, SURVIVOR BENEFITS 
FOR SERVICEMEN 

Qualified members of the armed services 
desiring to provide for their survivors, please 
take note. Public Law 239 (enacted in the 
Ist sess., my Rept. No. 10) afforded certain 
members of the uniformed services the op- 
tion of reducing the amount of retired pay 
to build up survivor annuities, The final 
date of election was set at April 30, 1954. 
Public Law 346 extends the date to Novem- 
ber 1, 1954. More time was needed for those 
eligible to study a system of survivor bene- 
fits entirely new to the military services and 
to make elections which will be irrevocable. 
If they have not done so already, members 
who have completed 18 years of service 
should give attention. After November 1, 
1954, it wlll be too late. 


PUBLIC LAW 347: H. R. 3477, THE PRICE OF 
PROCRASTINATION 


Public Law 636 of the sist Congress sim- 
plified methods of settling accounts of de- 
ceased civilian government employees. Em- 
ployees of the Canal Zone and the Panama 
Canal were excluded, because the related 
agencies failed to act in time. Thus the 
83d Congress had to pass another law (Fub- 
lic Law 347) to include them in the coverage. 
PUBLIC LAW 348: H. R. 7402, PARKING LOT FOR 

ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 

Chicagoans visiting or passing through St. 
Joseph, Mich., will be glad to learn that there 
will be additional parking space in old St. 
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Joe thanks to Public Law 348. This act 
authorizes the sale to the city of St. Joseph 
of a federally owned lot on Lake Boulevard 
(no longer of use to the Government) for 
$3,300, conditional on the use of the proper- 
ty exclusively for parking purposes. 

I approve of the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in cooperating with municipal gov- 
ernments in working out local problems, 
especially in connection with highway trans- 
portation. The large investment of Federal 
money in highway grants (81,932,000,000) will 
be covered in my report on Public Law 350, 
to follow. It is self evident that municipal 
parking problems will be intensified by the 
growing volume of traffic passing through the 
cities on highway routes. 

GENERALS AND ADMIRALS 

What Congress is doing to safeguard 
against promotional pyramiding in the 
armed services (we now have 151 generals 
and 38 admirals on detached duties the 
world around) will be covered in my next 
report. Also Public Law 350, the $2 billion 
highway construction measure. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
BARRATT O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


‘TWENTY-THIRD REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83D CONGRESS 


Dear Fatenp: Here are the new laws of the 
Jand, beginning where we left off, and the 
manner of my thinking it out in the casting 
of your vote: 

PUBLIC LAW 349: H. R. 7103, OFFICER GRADE 

LIMITATION ACT OF 1954 

Temporary appointments in the armed 
services can run wild. In war it is unavoid- 
able. After World War I the problem of re- 
adjustment was simple. ‘The services quick- 
ly went back to a peace basis, reservists no 
longer needed returned home, and Regular 
officers reverted to their permanent grades. 
I recall meeting in the Adjutant General's 
Office in Washington a year or so after the 
peace an officer who had been the command- 
ing general of a division. He was back at 
the old stand, a major working at a desk in 
the outer office. 

But World War IT left us with the cold 
war and commitments almost everywhere. 
Today we have 6,241 officers (including 151 
generals, 38 admirals) serving with the 
United Nations, North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, Allied Powers in Europe, mili- 
tary-assistance advisory groups and mis- 
sions, civilian agencies in areas where bil- 
lions of dollars of foreign-aid funds are 
beiny spent, and on other similar assign- 
ments not properly of military character. 
Most are in temporary grades, some as much 
as four grades above the permanent grade, 

No one knows the military future, and 
there is the responsibility of maintaining 
the morale of younger officers with reason- 
able promotional prospect. Also there is 
the responsibility to the taxpayers of guard- 
ing against promotional pyramiding. 

A rider in the 1953 defense appropriations 
set off the fireworks. It placed a limita- 
tion on the number of officers in the grade 
of Army captain, or equivalent, and above. 
The Navy said this threatened the demotion 
of 5,000 nayal lieutenants, thus was unfair 
to younger officers. Limitations (grade of 
major and upward) again were imposed in 
the 1954 defense appropriations. Riders of 
this nature are not popular with many 
Members of the House. They constitute an 
invasion of the jurisdiction of other com- 
mittees. 

The House Committee on Armed Services 
responded with exhaustive hearings to de- 
termine a better way to proceed (a) to meet 
the demands on the services in a greatly 
enl and (b) to hold open 
the prospect of earned promotions as an 
attraction to younger career officers. It in- 
quired if the fault was in an excessive num- 
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ber at the top (colonels, admirals, and gen- 
erais). The committee's finding was that 
there had been no abuse of promotions in 
the armed services; nevertheless there was 
a danger. 

Public Law 349 provides a method of 
congressional control over the military 
structure. It is based on the theory that 
as the total officer strength increases the 
proportion of senior officers decreases. Under 
existing law the officers in any grade are 
limited by number. Public Law 349 puts 
it on à percentage basis. Illustration: the 
maximum number of generals is seventy- 
five one-hundreds of 1 percent of the total 
number of officers. Here is how it works 
out: if the officer strength were 50,000 there 
could be 350 generals and no more, 3,352 
colonels, 6.940 lieutenant colonels, and 9,350 
majors. That would leave 30,008 commis- 
sions in the lower grades, 

I thought it was a move in the right direc- 
tion. Nevertheless, it left to be answered 
(I hope in later legislation) the question 
bothering me: Is it absolutely necessary for 
the Nation's security to tie up in non- 
military assignments so large and expen- 
sive a number of top personnel? The same 
rigid rules of economy applicable to Fed- 
eral civil employment should hold with the 
armed services. 


PUBLIC LAW 350: H. R. 8127, FEDERAL AID ROAD 
ACT OF 1954 


This law Is grouped with the St. Lawrence 
seaway and excise-tax reduction measures 
as constituting the three major legislative 
achievements of the 83d Congress up to the 
present time, a month or so before the ex- 
pected final adjournment. Authorizing the 
expenditure of $966 million a year in 1956 
and 1957, a total of nearly $2 billion, it has 
been termed the “biggest highway aid bill 
in history.” Heretofore we have been put- 
ting annually $575 million in Federal moneys 
into highway construction. 

Public Law 350 authorizes $700 million to 
match money put up by the States for con- 
struction and $175 million for work on the 
interstate Federal system. I think you are 
interested in knowing how much will be 
available to Illinois. Mr. Allen, of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, compiled, at my re- 
quest, the following approximate figures (to 
be apportioned and made available to Illi- 
nois not later than January 1, 1955): 


Federal-aid primary — $12, 135, 000 
Federal-ald secondary 6, 608,000 
Federal-ald urban_............. 12,068, 000 


Interstate highway system. 8,085,000 


Total__................. 38,896,000 
Reason the authorizations for 1956 and 
1957 are made in 1954: To enable State leg- 
islatures, convening in 1955, to provide 
matching authorizations on the State level 
to assure orderly continuance of highway- 
construction program for another 2 years. 
The 1954 act is substantially on the basic 
pattern established by Congress in the acts 
of 1944, 1948, 1950, and 1952. 

Some reasons cited for Increase in total 
authorizations: (a) Growth in traffic, 55 mil- 
lion motor vehicles on our roads now, com- 
pared with 34 million in 1946; (b) need of 
repairs and reconditioning, American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials claiming 
Federal-aid system of highways require $35 
billion to bring it up to date, also testimony 
of National Safety Council that 13.000 traffic 
fatalities in last year were caused by faulty 
roads; (c) expanded program of highway 
construction through forest lands; (d) con- 
tribution to the national defense; and~e) 
means of fighting off growing unemployment, 

I was especially pleased by the authori- 
gation of 648 million a year for the 5 years 
ending In 1959 for the Inter-American High- 
way and $2 million for the Rama Road in 

The completion of a highway 
from Canada certainly as far south as the 
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Panama Canal is a must to national secu- 
rity and pan-American cordiality. 

Someone sald in debate that about a bil- 
lion dollars a year is derived from the tax 
on gas. The House by a teller vote, 93 to 80, 
refused to earmark this for application on 
the Federal roads ald program for the rea- 
son that tax legislation properly comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The revenue from the tax on 
gas goes into the general treasury, the bill 
for highway aid is paid from the general 
treasury; it amounts to the same thing, a 
billion dollars in gas tax pays for a billion 
dollars in road benefits, fair enough I would 
say and hope I have your agreement, other- 
wise your letters telling me what I overlooked 
in thinking it out. 


PUBLIC LAW 351: HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
347, ALABAMA-FLORIDA BOUNDARY 
Constitutions of Alabama and Florida fix 
the mouth of the Perdido River as the com- 
mon boundary line. But winds, waves, and 
currents have shifted the river mouth so it 
was anyone’s guess just where Alabama left 
off and Florida began. Both States now have 
entered into a compact fixing the boundary 
in terms of longitude and latitude. Public 
Law 351 gives the consent of Congress. 
Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


The Regional School Program in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
from the current issue of State Govern- 
ment, published monthly by the Council 
of State Governments. The article is by 
Dr. John J. Desmond, Jr., commissioner 
of education in Massachusetts, summa- 
rizes the background, essential features, 
and promising results to date of the re- 
gional district program. Consolidation 
of public-school units has been an im- 
portant means of educational improve- 
ment in America for many years. Mas- 
sachusetts, one of the leaders in the 
movement, has been aided greatly in it 
since 1949 by legislation facilitating the 
establishment of regional school dis- 
tricts. 

The article follows: 

Tue REGIONAL SCHOOL PROGRAM IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(By John J. Desmond, Jr.) 

In recent years few educational respon- 
sibilities have had greater far-reaching im- 
portance to the people of a State than the 
establishment of a sound local district struc- 
ture for administering the public schools. 
The objectives of economy and efficiency are 
always significant for any branch of State or 
local government. The desire to discharge 
their responsibilities to the children and 
youth of the Nation by extending free uni- 
versal educational opportunity to young and 
old and to equalize this opportunity in ac- 
cordance with the ability of the individual 
has had priority in the thinking of sound 
educators, 

If equal educational opportunity is to be- 
come a reality rather than an ideal or merely 
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a mandate of the law. It Is obvious that the 
still overwhelming number of small school 
units must be subject to study, reorganiza- 
tion, and consolidation. 

Together with other States Massachusetts 
has made progress in this matter since 1930. 
It has reduced its 1-teacher schools from 
498 in 1930-31 to an estimated 128 in 1953-54. 
This reduction, of 76.3 percent, has been 
accomplished by consolidation of small units 
in central schools. In that period the reduc- 
tion for the Nation has been from 148,711 to 
48,735 such schools. The resultant elimina- 
tion of multiple grade classes and the wider 
offerings, better classification and more ex- 
tensive equipment undoubtedly have tended 
toward the realization of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Until 1949 the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, comprising 351 cities and towns as 
political subdivisions, has had separate school 
systems, each under the administrative con- 
trol of an elective school committee of not 
less than 3 members. Of the smaller 
towns 185 are organized in superintendency 
unions of from 2 to 5 towns each, and 
are administered by the separate school com- 
mittees, which employ union superintend- 
ents. A joint committee, representative of 
the constituent towns in each union, elects 
the superintendent for a term of 3 years. 
If elected for a second term, the union su- 
perintendent continues thereafter to serve at 
the discretion of the joint committee with- 
out further reelection. 

In 1948 the Massachusetts General Court 
enacted chapter 645, acts of 1948, creating a 
commission “to encourage the establishment 
of regional and consolidated public schools 
and to provide financial assistance to cities 
and towns in the construction of school 
buildings.” This legislation followed studies 
by recess commissions of the general court 
in previous years on problems of education 
in which, recurrently, the question of the 
small high-school units—those with an en- 
rollment of less than 100 pupils—arose, Ap- 
proximately 65 such schools were operating, 
with 3- or 4-year programs in grades 10-12 
or 9-12. In Massachusetts the enactment 
of 1948 is viewed as the most significant step 
in the progress of reorganization since Hor- 
ace Mann's valiant battle for adequate dis- 
tricts, as recorded by that pioneer educator 
in his ninth annual report as secretary of the 
board of education in 1846, 

The following quotation Is from the report 
of Secretary Mann for that year: 

“The practice of subdividing districts, in 
order to bring a school literally to every 
man's door—a practice so suicidal to ali the 
best interests of education—is nearly dis- 
continued. During the last year, I have rea- 
son to believe that more districts have dou- 
bled their resources and their strength, by 
union, than have pauperized themselves by 
division.” 

A “union school” statute passed in 1868, 
permitting parts of adjoining towns to merge 
school districts, was never used. The dis- 
tricts numbered 2,258 at that period. The 
various legislative efforts to abolish small 
school districts between 1869 and 1882 were 
ineffective, until finally, by chapter 219 of the 
acts of 1882, school districts were “forever” 
abolished; and effective January 1, 1883, 
the 346 cities and towns constituted 346 
school systems, each under an elective school 
committee. 

The second significant legislative atep of 
recent years was chapter 638 of the acts of 
1949, which amended previous legislation 
and set up the machinery for the establish- 
ment of regional school districts. Subse- 
quent amendments clarifying procedures and 
definitions have been enacted in successive 
years, which give evidence of the Intelligent 
appreciation by the citizens of the purposcs 
and objectives of the regional school district 
program and a willingness on the part of 
the general court to liberalize the interpre- 
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tation of the legislation and provide generous 
financial assistan 


The commission is composed of 

members, 3 appointed by the Governor 
With the advice and consent of the execu- 
tive council. The remaining two members 
are appointed by the board of education. 
The commission is unpaid; its members re- 
Ceive compensation for expenses actually and 
Necessarily incurred in the performance of 
their duties. It employs an administrator, 
Who is the executive officer, and such assist- 
ants, experts, clerks, and other employees as 
it may deem necessary. 

The powers and duties of the commission 
are, generally, to encourage and foster the 
establishment and building of consolidated 
&nd regional or union public schools in and 
among the cities and towns of the Common- 
Wealth, to conduct surveys and studies rela- 
tive thereto, and to administer the provi- 
ions of the act relative to grants to cities 
and towns for the planning and construction 
Of school buildings. The commission is spe- 

y authorized to make contracts for 
Surveys or other technical services within the 
cope of its duties; to provide legal, archi- 

tural, or other technical advice and assist- 
ance to cities and towns or to joint commit- 
thereof in the planning and establish- 
Ment of regional or consolidated schools; and 
to recommend to the general court such leg- 
islation as it may deem desirable or neces- 
Sary to further the purposes of the law. 

Although the commission is amply staffed 

th competent leadership and assistants, 
the commissioner of education has kept 
Closely in contact with the program of the 
Tegional school districts. He has the func- 

under the law of approving the agree- 
ments finally drawn before the region is 
Tormed. 

In discharging its responsibility of en- 
Souraging the formation of regional districts 
the commission makes available to the con- 

ting towns State aid for school building 

ing from 85 to 65 percent of the cost 
of site, plans, building, and equipment. The 
&mount of the aid is based upon the financial 
Sbility of the individual towns in the re- 

al school district. The commission's 
Professional staff assists communities in 
Planning to meet their school plant require- 
ments. It participates at all stages from 
identification of educational needs to ap- 
Proval of final working drawings. The staff 


Also assists in the preparation and submission 


°f documentary evidence on which the State 
Construction grant is based. 

The mechanism of the regional school dis- 
trict law is substantially as follows: 

1. Towns study regional organization m- 
formally u school committees, Parent- 
Teacher Association groups, the League of 
Women Voters, the Civic League, veterans’ 
organization, or by a combination of these 
and other groups. 

2. When ready for formal action, a town 
Votes to create a three-member Regional 
School District Planning Committee, its 
Membership including one member of the 
€Xisting school committee, 

3. Regional School District Planning com- 
Mittees from two or more towns specified in 

statutes merge to form a regional school 
ict planning board. 

4. The board studies the educational and 
Snancial implications of the establishment 
Of à regional school district consisting of the 

represented on the board. 

5. If the board agrees, after such study. 

t a regional school district should not be 
established. it so reports to the selectmen of 
the towns and is dissolved. 

6. If the board recommends the establish- 

ent of a regional schoo! district, it must 
Submit a formal report of its study and an 
Areement to the selectmen of the towns; 
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the agreement, before submission to the 
selectmen, must secure the approval of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education and 
the Massachusetts Emergency Finance Board. 

7. Within 30 days of submission of the 
report and agreement to the selectmen, each 
town must vote upon acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the agreement and the provisions of 
law relating to regional school districts. 

8. The regional school district is estab- 
lished only if every town involved votes 
affirmatively. 

Ten districts already have been formed 
successfully under the 1949 law, and an 
increasing number of towns are in various 
stages in the development of reports or 
agreements. Several distinctive features of 
the law undoubtedly account for that 
progress: 

1. The agreement is written locally, and 
the agreement, not the law. provides for the 
number, composition, method of selection, 
and terms of office of members of the regional 
district school committee; the selection of 
the town in which each regional school 
building is to be erected; the grades to be 
regionalized; the method of sharing operat- 
ing costs; the method of sharing construc- 
tion costs; the time and manner of payment 
by the towns to the region of their shares 
of costs; the method by which transporta- 
tion shall be furnished; conditions for ad- 
mission of new towns to the region; condi- 
tions for withdrawal of towns from the re- 
gion; procedure for adoption of annual 
budgets; the method by which the agree- 
ment may be amended; any other matters 
not incompatible with the law. 

2. The regional school districts are offered 
four financial inducements: Greater con- 
struction grants, greater transportation aid, 
greater reimbursement for planning costs, a 
15-percent bonus to towns within a region 
for local operating aid. 

The present status of the regional school 
movement in Massachusetts is that 150 towns 
and 1 city have initiated steps toward the 
formation of regional districts. Of these 
communities 135 towns and 1 city have ap- 
pointed representatives to regional school 
district planning boards. Seventy-two 
towns already have voted on joining to form 
regional school districtsa—from 1 to 4 times 
each on different proposals. Sixty of these 
votes have been favorable, 38 negative and 1 
a tie. The possibility of a regional school 
district is being studied formally by 38 
towns. As of April 1, 1954, 10 regional dis- 
tricts have been established; children of the 
first two will enter their completed build- 
ings in September 1954; those of the third in 
March 1955; and those of the fourth in Sep- 
tember 1955. The remaining six will be 
functioning at later dates upon completion 
of structures now in the planning stage. 

The public reaction to regional school 
districts has been interesting and illuminat- 
ing. The policy of the department of edu- 
cation bas been to use no high-pressure 
talesmanship but to offer encouragement 
and assistance with the utmost patience and 
tolerance of all points of view. The result 
has been a complete change of attitude of 
original opponents; the friendly relationship 
has resulted not infrequently in a second 
study when the reaction to the first had been 
unfavorable. Proponents have recognized 
the advantages of improved educational pro- 
grams and the valuable financial assistance 
from the State. Communities which may 
have had local high schools have been will- 
ing to consolidate to gain the advantages 
specified above. Those communities with- 
outhigh schools, which sent pupils to neigh- 
boring towns on a tuition basis, welcomed 
the opportunity to gain a voice in the educa- 
tion of their children through regional 
organization. 

Opponents of consolidation have exhibited 
the following attitudes: : 
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1. A nostalgic feeling toward local “small” 
schools on the part of local educators and 
lay people. 

2. A refusal to believe that added State 
aid does not involve State control. 

3. Unwillingness to share control with a 
neighboring town or towns. 

4. A belief, in towns without high schools, 
that paying tuition is cheaper than s 
in the operating costs of a regional district 
school; refusal to accept the fact that the 
host town may not be able to accommodate 
tuition pupils indefinitely or that it may 
take advantage of the absence of State con- 
trol over tuition charges. 


The future success of regional district 
organization in the pattern now success- 
fully developed in Massachusetts in the past 
5 years appears to be assured. The sincere 
interest of representative citizens serving on 
regional committees and planning boards, 
the wise guidance of the school building 
assistance commission and its staff, and the 
insistent demand of parents for improved 
educational programs, with equality of op- 
portunity for their children, have combined 
to accomplish as a fact what has been an 
ideal and a mandate of the law for genera- 
tions in this Commonwealth. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 80 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for oficial use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at bis office, 
and 1 at the Capitol, 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 

Aiken, George D., Vt. Carroll Arms. 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 

N. Mex. 
Barrett, Frank A., Wyo...-_The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md alan 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah... 
Bowring, Mrs. Eva., Nebr.__ 
Bricker, John W., Ohio....The Mayfiower. 


Bridges, Styles, N. H The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., Ohio... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn 

Butler, Hugh, Nebr eam- 3065 Chestnut St. 


Butler, John Marshall, Md_ 
Byrd, Harry Flood, Va. The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind -The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans. Sheraton Park 


Case, Francis, S. Dax 4545 Conn, Ave. 

Chavez, Dennis, N. Mer. 3327 Cleveland 
Ave. 

Clements, Earle C., Ky...-.2800 Woodley Rd. 

Cooper, John S., K 

Cordon, Guy, Oreg 

Daniel, Price, Ter ate 


Dirksen, Everett M., Ji... 
Douglas, Paul H., I 
Duf, James H., Fa 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 


Eastland, James O., Miss..5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 


Ferguson, Homer, Mien. The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt. 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del. 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 2527 Belmont Rd. 


Walter F., Ga The Mayflower. 
Gillette, Guy M., Jowa..... 
Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 
Gore, Albert, Tenn 
3 Theodore Francis, University Club. 
R. I. 


Hayden, Carl, Aris 
Hendrickson, Robert C., 


N. J. 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 


Mo. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa. 3 


Hill, Lister, 4a 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla__Sheraton Park 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Hunt, Lester C., Wyo. 


Ives, Irving M., N. 7 


Jackson, Henry M., WasR 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo..._Carroll Arms. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tex 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va- 3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland. William F., 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calf. 


Langer, William, N. Dax -The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. ¥..Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. CO 
Long, Russell B., La 


McCarran, Pat, Nev____....4711 Bl en Avo. 
McCarthy, Joseph R., WIis = 2 
McClellan, John L., Arx 


e, Warren G., The Shoreham, 
ash. 
Malone, George W., Nev...The Ma: 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont more 
rd 2 8 

ayban urnet R., S. C 4730 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo Ome. 
8 A. 5. Mike, 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg. 5020 Lowell S 

Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak_...The Capitol X 
Towers. 

Murray, James E., Mont. The Shoreham, 
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Neely, Matthew M., W. Va 


Pastore, John O., R. 7 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mio 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Go. 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy PL 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J- Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala. . 4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Mo. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn... 
Upton, Robert W., N. H 


Watkins, Arthur V., Viah.. 
Welker, Herman, Jdaho_...4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dax. Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier, 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain— Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 

Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 

Welker, Ellender, Johnston of South Caro- 

lina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, Clements, 

and Humphrey. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 

Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 

McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 

Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 

McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 

Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 

Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs, Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 

Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 

Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 

Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 

Stennis, and Symington. 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman, 

Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, . 
Committee on Finance 

Messrs, Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers, 


Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield, 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs, McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Jack- 
son, Kennedy, Symington, Burke, z 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Mossrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Clements, Jackson, Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, But. Purtell. 


Payne, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Johnson of 
Colorado, Magnuson, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, 
Pastore, Monroney, and Smathers. 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs, Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Murray, Hill, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, and Kennedy. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs- 
Johnston of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, 
Monroney, Daniel, and Lennon. 


Committee on Public Works 
Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush. 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter. 


Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower: 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

„ Clark, ot Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve, 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 

Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

R O. Dull, 1329 Hem- 
oc x 

Deputy: Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T, Perry Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr. 
Westgate, Md. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 

. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico, 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Burton- 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands, 
sie paeta Viani Mr, Chief Justice 

arren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Fijth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loul- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Minois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Call- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawall. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 


Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
Committee on Agriculture 


Messrs. Hope (chairman), August H. Andre- 
sen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson of Illinois, Bram- 
blett, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, 
Golden, Williams of New York, King of 
Pennsylyania, Harrison of Nebraska, Wampler, 
Cocley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, McMillan, 
Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Sutton, 
Wheeler, Thompson of Texas, Jones of Mis- 
souri, Herlong, Farrington, Bartlett, and 
Fernés-Isern. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Taber (chairman), Wigglesworth, 
J-nsen, H. Carl Andersen, Horan, Canfield, 
Fenton, Phillips, Scrivner, Coudert, Cleven- 
ger, Wilson of Indiana, Cotton, Davis of Wis- 
consin, James, Ford, Busbey, Miller of Mary- 
Ir ad. Vursell, Hand, Ostertag. Hunter, Bow, 
Budge, Jonas of North Carolina, Krueger, 
Hruska, Coon, Laird, Cederberg, Cannon, 
Mahon, Sheppard, Thomas, Kirwan, Norrell, 
Whitten, Andrews, Rooney, Gary, Fogarty, 
Sikes, Fernandez, Preston, Passman, Rabaut, 
Yates, Marshall, Riley, and Sieminskt. 

Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Short (chairman), Arends, Cole of 
New York, Shafer, Johnson of California, 
Gavin, Norblad, Van Zandt, Patterson, Cun- 
ningham, Bates, Hess, Nelson, Devereux, 
Bishop, O’Konski, Smith of Kansas, Bray, 
Wilson of California, Vinson, Brooks of 
Louisiana, Kilday, Durham, Rivers, Philbin, 
Hébert, Winstead, Price, Fisher, Hardy, Green, 
Doyle, Wickersham, Miller of California, 
Patten, Bennett of Florida, Farrington, Bart- 
lett, and Fernds-Isern. 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Wolcott (chairman), Gamble, 
Talle, Kilburn, McDonough, Widnall, Betts, 
D'Ewart, George, Mumma, McVey, Merrill, 
Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, Van Pelt, 
Spence, Brown of Georgia, Patman, Rains, 
Multer, Deane, O'Brien of Michigan, Ad- 
donizio, Dollinger, Bolling, Barrett, Hays of 
Ohio, O'Hara of Illinois, and McCarthy. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Simpson of Illinois (chairman), 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Talle, Miller of Ne- 
braska, Auchincloss, Allen of California, 
Kearns, Hagen of Minnesota, Patterson, Gub- 
Ser, Broyhill, Hyde, Hillelson, McMillan, 
Harris, Abernethy, Smith of Virginia, Klein, 
Teague, Jones of Alabama, Davis of Georgia, 
Morrison, Jones of Missouri, Sutton, and 
Friedel. 

Committee on Education and Labor 


Messrs. McConnell (chairman), Gwinn, 
Smith of Kansas, Kearns, Velde, Hoffman of 
Michigan, Kersten of Wisconsin, Berry, Har- 
rison of Wyoming. Bosch, Holt, Rhodes of 
Arizona, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, Young, 
Barden, Kelley of Pennsylvania, Powell, 
Lucas, Bailey, Perkins, Howell, Wier, Elliott, 
Landrum, Metcalf, Miller of and 
Bowler. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs 

Messrs. Chiperfield (chairman), Vorys, 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Messrs. Smith of 
Wisconsin, Merrow, Judd, Fulton, Javits, 
Jackson, LeCompte, Radwan, Morano, Mrs, 
Church, Messrs. Adair, Prouty, Bentley. 
Richards, Gordon, Morgan, Battle, Carnahan, 
Chatham, Zablocki, Burleson, Hays of Ar- 
kansas, Roosevelt, Mrs. Kelly of New York, 
Messrs. Lanhan, Harrison of Virginia, and 
Dodd. 

Committee on Government Operations 


Messrs. Hoffman of Michigan (chairman), 
Riehlman, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. Bender, 
Brownson, Mrs. Church, Messrs. Meader, 
Gamers, Brown of Ohio, Graham, Judd, 
McDonough, Mrs. St. George, Messrs. Miller 
of New York, Hillelson, Lipscomb, Dawson of 
Illinois, Holifield, Karsten of Missouri, Mc- 
Cormack, Lantaff, Chudoff, Ikard, Brooks of 
Texas, Holtzman, Condon, Mollohan, Foun- 
tain, Pilcher, and Williams of New Jersey. 

Committee on House Administration 

Messrs. LeCompte (chairman), Bishop, 
Morano, Schenck, Carrigg, Harrison of Ne- 
braska, Corbett, Bennett of Michigan, Hill- 
ings, Cole of Missouri, Oliver P. Bolton, Neal, 
Merrill, Lipscomb, Burleson, Deane, Gar- 
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matz, Regan, Trimble, Byrd, Campbell. Moss, 
Freidel, Ashmore, and Hays of Ohio. 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Messrs. Miller of Nebraska (chairman), 
D'Ewart, Saylor, Harrison of Wyoming, Whar- 
ton, Berry, Gross, Bender, Dawson of Utah, 
Westland, Pillion, Young, Hosmer, Rhodes 
of Arizona, Budge, Engle, Regan, Bentsen, 
Aspinall, Yorty, Donovan, O'Brien of New 
York, Rogers of Texas, Mrs. Pfost, Messrs. 
Haley, Shuford, Farrington, Bartlett, and 
Fern6os-Isern. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 


Messrs. Wolverton (chairman), Hinshaw, 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Hale, Dolliver, Heselton, 
Bennett of Michigan, Hoffman of Illinois, 
J.eamer, Springer; Bush, Schenck, Carrigg, 
Warburton, Derounian, Pelly, Younger, 
Crosser, Priest, Harris, Rogers of Florida, 
Klein, Granahay, Carlyle, Williams of Mis- 
Sissippl. Mack of Illinois, Thornberry, Heller, 
Roberts, Moulder, and Staggers. 


Committee on the Judiciary 


Messrs, Reed of Ilinois (chairman), Gra- 
ham, Keating, McCulloch, Jonas of Illinois, 
Miss Thompson of Michigan, Messrs. Hillings, 
Crumpacker, Miller of New York, Taylor, 
Burdick, Meader, Curtis of Massachusetts, 
Robsion of Kentucky, Hyde, Poff, Celler, 
Walter, Lane, Feighan, Cheif, Wilson of 
Texas, Willis, Frazier, Rodino, Jones of North 
Carolina, Forrester, Rogers of Colorado, Dono- 
hue, and Fine. 


Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


Messrs. Weichel (chairman), Tollefson, 
Allen of California, Seely-Brown, Sheehan, 
Mumma, Van Pelt, Norblad, Osmers, Wain- 
wright, Clardy, Ray, Mallllard. Dorn of New 
York, „Hart. Bonner, Boykin, Garmatz, 
Shelley, Robeson of Virginia, Keogh, Delaney, 
Dies, Mrs. Sullivan, Messrs, Thompson of 
55 ana, Magnuson, O'Neill, Campbell, and 

ett. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs, Rees of Kansas (chairman), Hagen 
of Minnesota, Corbett, Mrs. St. George, 
Messrs. Withrow, Gross, Mrs, Harden, Messrs. 
Cole of Missouri, Cretella, Gubser, Bonin, 
Broyhill, Oliver P. Bolton, Reams, Murray, 
Morrison, Davis of Georgia, Rhodes of Penn- 
sylvania, Lesinski, Jarman, Dowdy, Boland, 
Alexander, Moss, and Tuck. 


Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Dondero (chairman), Angell, Me- 
Gregor, Auchincloss, Mack of W. 
Scudder, George, Brownson, Bush, Oakman, 
Small, Warburton, Neal, Becker, Stauffer, 
Scherer, Buckley, Fallon, Davis of Tennessee, 
Trimble, Blatnik, Jones-of Alabama, Dempsey, 
Smith of Mississippi, Watts, Machrowicz, 
Kiuczynski, Steed, and Mrs. Buchanan. 


Committee on Rules 


Messrs. Allen of Illinois (chairman), 
Brown of Ohio, Ellsworth, Latham, Scott, 
Nicholson, Chenoweth, Reece of Tennessee, 
Smith of Virginia, Colmer, Madden, and Lyle, 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


Messrs. Velde (chairman), Kearney, Jack- 
son, Clardy, Scherer, Walter, Moulder, Doyle, 
and Frazier, 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts (chairman), 
Messrs. Kearney, Ayres, Adair, Springer, 
Prouty, Radwan, Mack of Washington, Saylor, 
Bonin, Frelinghuysen, Mailliard, Fino, Cre- 
tella, Teague, Evins, Dorn of South Carolina, 
Secrest, Mrs. Kee, Messrs. Long, Hagen of 
California, Byrne of Pennsylvania, Gentry, 
Matthews, Edmondson, Selden, Natcher, and 
Johnson of Wisconsin. 


Committee on Ways and Means 


Messrs. Reed of New York (chairman), 
Jenkins, Simpson of Pennsylvania, Kean, 
Curtis of Nebraska, Mason, Martin of Iowa, 
Holmes, Byrnes of Wisconsin, Goodwin, Sad- 
lak, Baker, Curtis of Missouri, Knox, Utt, 
Cooper, Dingell, Mills, Gregory, Camp, Forand, 
Bberharter, King of California, O’Brien of 
Illinois, and Boggs. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 
(United States Court House, 3d and 
Constitution Ave.) 

Office Residence 


telephone Chief Judge telephone 
Harold M. Stephens, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Adams 4-6420 
Circuit Judges 
Henry White Edgerton, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-8017 
Bennett Champ Clark, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Decatur 2-85 
Wilbur K. Miller, Washington 1, D. ©. 
3 2 5 North 7-8109 
ret ttyman, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Oliver 2-3263 
David L. Bazelon, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 2-0544 
Charles Fahy, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6267 
George T. Washington, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Adams 2-6327 
John A. Danaher, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 District 7-4704 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 
(Internal Revenue Building. 
National 8-4696) 
Chief Judge—Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, 
3550 Springland Lane. 
Judge—Ambrose O'Connell, of New York, 
Hunting Towers, Alexandria, Va. 
Judge—Noble J. Johnson, of Indiana, 4318 
Warren St. 
Judge—Eugene Worley, of Texas, 4745 32d St. 
North, Arlington, Va. 

Judge—William P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, 100 
West University Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 
Judge—Joseph R. Jackson (retired), of New 

York, Westchester Apts. 
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What Policy Should Be Followed in 
Indochina? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a debate between the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. KROWLAND] and 
myself on the question, What policy 
should be followed in Indochina?” which 
was broadcast over the CBS radio on 
May 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the text 
of the debate was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

War Ponicy SHOULD Be FOLLOWED IN 

INDOCHINA? 


Benator MANSFIELD, Senator KNOWLAND, 
What is our policy in Indochina? 

Senator KNow.anp. Senator MANSFIELD, 
that is a good $64 question which I think 
we should take up on this program, and I 
would like to propose one for further con- 
sideration: 

Do you believe it is in our national interest 
to have all of Asia pass into Communist 
hands? 

Mr. Bancrort. Well, to discuss this week's 
leading question on Indochina, we have two 
Prominent members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, both of whom have 
recently been in Indochina, and one of them, 
Senator Know1anp, Republican, of Cali- 
Tornia, is the Republican leader in the Sen- 
ate and can speak of policy matters, and 
Suppose we start with that first question 
from Senator Mansrietp, Senator KNOWLAND. 
What is our policy in Indochina? 

Senator KNowLAND. Well, I think basically 
that our policy in Indochina is to help pre- 
Berve a free world of freemen in Asia. I 
think that that requires both the encourage- 
ment of real independence from colonial- 
ism; I think that it requires an effective sys- 
tem of collective security. 

I think it furthermore requires that we 
thall not have a far eastern Munich, because 
international communism grows with each 
victory that it gains in the world, and I 
believe that it would be adverse to our na- 
tional security interests to permit these 
countries to be taken over one by one. 

Chou En-iai, the Premier and former 
Minister of China, at the opening speech at 
Geneva made it clear that we could have 
Peace in the Pacific, providing we would 
kerap our mutual-security pacts with Japan, 
With Korea, with the Philippines, and with 
the Anzus nations, and get our troops out of 
Korea and out of Japan, take away our 
training mission from Formosa, and get our 
bases out of the Philippines and remove 
Our great airbase at Okinawa. 

That, of course, the Communists say would 
mean Asia for the Asians. Actually it would 
mean Asia for the Communists. It is a type 
Of a dictate that one would expect from a 
Victorious power to a defeated rival. I don't 
believe that the Government of the United 
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States or the people of the United States 
should yield to that type of a Far Eastern 
Munich. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator MANSFIELD, how do 
you feel about that policy as outlined by 
Senator KNOWLAND? 

Senator Mansrretp. Well, first I would like 
to refer to Senator KNowLann's previous 
question: Can we afford to lose all of Asia, 

No; I do not think that we can afford to 
be on the losing end in Asia, but I think 
there are different methods by means of 
which the security of Asia, even southeast 
Asia, can yet be possibly maintained. 

I think that we ought to place priority not 
on the creation of a southeast Asia pact 
manned entirely, or almost entirely by white 
nations, a pact which would comprise the 
United States, Britain, France, New Zealand, 
and Australia. 

I think rather than that, that what we 
ought to have is a southeast Asia pact based 
primarily on Asiatic nations in that area, 
nations like the Philippines, Indonesia in 
time, Thailand, which has already indicated 
its willingness, Burma, and possibly India, 

And I would like to see laid down in that 
area a sort of a Monroe Doctrine, perhaps 
by Nehru, which would be somewhat com- 
parable to the Monroe Doctrine issued. by 
our country, with the idea in mind that 
behind this Asiatic southeast Asia pact would 
be the might of the United States and other 
interested nations. 

And I would like to see also in this pact 
the three free states of Indochina, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam. In that way I think 
there is hope for the future. 

If we don't bring those people primarily 
concerned into this picture, then I think 
the outlook is pretty hopeless. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Well, on that, Senator 
MANSFIELD, I fully agree that any pact, 
whether it be a Pacific or a southeast Asian 
pact, will not be effective unless the free 
countries of Asia are brought into it, and 
I think they should be brought in as full 
partners. Certainly on that point we agree. 

I disagree, however, on holding up such a 
pact until India might come into the picture. 

Now I would like to see India join a col- 
lective security system in the Far East. But 
my own judgment is that based on the votes 
of Mr. Nehru's representatives and India’s 
representatives at the U. N. where, during 
the Korean war they rendered no assistance 
to Korea, and they voted with the Commu- 
nists about 85 percent of the time, and 
where they recently refused to let our planes 
that were flying French troops pass over 
Indian territory, I think it is highly unlikely 
that presently at least they would join in 
such a pact. And if we wait for them to 
make up their minds, I am afraid all of 
southeast Asia will go down the drain. 

Now in addition to the countries you have 
mentioned, Thailand and the Philippines, 
which certainly should be a part of any 
pact, I would like to suggest that both the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of 
China on Formosa should be included, be- 
cause those two countries, small as they are, 
the Republic of Korea has over 600,000 well 
trained people in their armed forces, the 
Republic of China on Formosa has over 
600,000, that is 1,100,000 in their armed 
forces, which is many times what all the 
other nations you have mentioned in Asia 
have put together, and if we are not to be 
called upon to have manpower in Asia, I 
think that then the people who want to 


defend themselves against communism must 
be invited to be full participants to a Far 
Eastern pact. 

Mr. BaNcnorr. Senator MANSFIELD. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, Bill, that is an 
idea, but I think when you Include Formosa 
and Korea, you are stretching the pact pretty 
far. 

I would like to see a southeast Asia pact 
composed of nations primarily concerned in 
that area, and another western or north- 
western Pacific pact comprised of Formosa, 
of Korea and Japan. Maybe in time the 
two could be joined, but of course that is 
purely conjecture. 

About India, I recognize the difficulty 
which confronts us there, but T also see that 
there are 360 million people inhabiting a 
young nation trying to get by without harm. 
ing its own integrity and, at the same time, 
in a certain sense sitting on the fence be- 
tween the East and the West. 

This neutralism is pretty hard to under- 
stand in an area which is in the process of 
being on fire, but perhaps if we do try to 
bring about a better understanding of Mr. 
Nehru and his needs, and forget for the 
time being the difficulties which he has and 
has been causing us, that in the long run 
that policy might well pay off. 

It is true that we might not have that 
much time, but perhaps if Nehru and these 
other groups were able to recognize the fact 
that leadership should be in that part of 
the world and not in the Occident, maybe 
they would get off the fence and come around 
to our side, in the interest of their own 
self-protection. 

Senator KNowLanp. Well, I certainly think 
we should continue to carry on discussions, 
and others interested should continue to 
carry on discussions with India, and hope 
that they may eventually join such a pact, 
but I would be very much concerned if we 
were to remain and do nothing toward the 
effective creation of such a pact, waiting for 
India to decide that if the Communists 
moved on further aggression, waiting to 
make up their minds. 

I am reminded of the old story about the 
fellow who was run up a tree by a very 
vicious and hungry bear, and he finally said 
in desperation: 

“Well, good Lord, if you can’t help me, at 
least don't help the bear.” 

And I think that at least we can expect the 
Indians, It they aren't going to help us affirm- 
atively, that at least they not give aid and 
comfort to the bear. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, as I understand It, 
India, Burma, and Indochina have pretty 
firmly rejected this pact up to now at least, 
Would you, Senator Mansfield, go along with- 
out them or would you wait for all three 
of them? 

Senator MANsFrrie.p, Well, I would go along 
working on the other angle, but I would 
always lay stress on the fact that this must 
be an Asiatic pact primarily, 

I think as far as Indonesia is concerned, 
their reluctance is understandable because 
the present government, which is not too 
unfriendly, has elections coming up in Jane 
uary or February. al 

I think that the Burmese have made re- 
markable progress, and I think they would 
become interested. I think there is a possi- 
bility that India in time, if given the proper 
recognition, could assume the leadership of 
such a federation, and maybe a man like 
Nehru in those circumstances could lay down 
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a Monroe Doctrine which would be effec- 
tive in the security and the well-being of all 
southeast Asia. 

But I think perhaps before we get to that 
stage, or during the same period, that we 
ought to give a little more credence to the 
desires of the Indochinese states, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Viet Nam, for immedlate inde- 
pendence, because I think there is still a 
chance to retain at least a good portion of 
the Indochinese area, and I certainly do not 
write it off as being lost already. A 

Senator KNOwLAND. Well, I agree with 
that, and I think that if the Vietnamese 
and Laotians and Cambodians can have the 
assurance that they will have thè determi- 
nation as to whether they remain in or get 
out of the French Union, that they can be- 
come even at this late hour an efective 
force in the Asian collective-security system 
out there. 

When we have been mentioning countries, 
I don't think we should leave out of con- 
sideration Pakistan, which is kind of a link 
between the Far East and the Middle East, 
because they do have interests in that area 
of the world, and I think they, like the Turks 
further on in the Middle East, are pretty 
stout allies, if the situation should get really 
tough. 

Senator Mansrreip. Well, there is no ques- 
tion about the importance of Pakistan, The 
only question in my mind is from a geo- 
graphic standpoint. 

But because of the fact that Pakistan is 
split in two, you do have the eastern part 
of the country well within the zone, the other 
part, the area around the Sind Desert and 
Karachi, the capital, that is more in the 
western, or Near East, area. 

Senator KNowtanv. That is right. We 
should not lose sight too, of course, of Ceylon, 
which is an Asian country. 

Senator MaxsrIxx p. That's right. 

Senator KNowLanb. And then while they 
are European in descent, both Australia and 
New Zealand are geographically in that area 
of the world, and I would think would have 
vital interests in preserving a system of in- 
ternational law and order to prevent con- 
stant Communist aggression. 

Senator MANSFELD. Well, that is true, 
Buu. I didn't mean to not mention Ceylon. 
I just didn’t think about it at the time, but 
she is one of the most important nations, 
and certainly because of geography you can't 
Tule out Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Bancaorr. I would like to get one 
point straight here you mentioned, Senator 
MANSFIELD, Am I right in belleving that 
both of you agree that France should make 
a firm promise of independence to Indochina? 

Senator MANSFIELD., Well, Griff, let me say 
for the record that Senator KNOWLAND 13 
the first one who advanced the idea of in- 
dependence at a date certain, based on our 
policy with the Philippines, 

Of course I concur with him fully in that 
respect, and I also concur with him in the 
idea that these three states, once given 
thelr complete independence, should make 
up their own minds as to whether or not 
they want to become members of the French 
Union. 

Personally I think they would, and if they 
did, they would come in as co-equals and 
partners, and the French Union, France, 
and the three states would be strength- 
encd as a result. 

Mr. Bancrorr, Well, let's see If we can 
find something you don’t agree on. A lot is 
talked about possible American interven- 
tion in Indochina, so let's see what the 
thinking is on that, 

Can you, Senator Knowtann, foresee any 
Possibility, and if so, what possibility, of 
actual American intervention in the fight- 
ing over there? 

Senator Ko] aN. Well, of course, no 
one in being frank and candid with the 
American people could say that there are 
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no conditions wherein we might feel that it 
was in our national interest to intervene. 

I think the President of the United States 
has made it very clear that in his Judgment, 
should that time ever arise, and we would 
all hope that it would not arise, but should 
it ever arise, he would not commit American 
sea or air forces or land forces without bring- 
ing the matter before the Congress of the 
United States and laying it fully before 
them, 

Furthermore, I think that Secretary Dulles 
has made it very clear that he believes that 
we should have a basis for a colicctive secu- 
rity system where each nation, having a re- 
sponsibility in that area of the world, should 
be prepared to declare in advance what it 
could contribute toward the common 
defense. 

Now if you have a massive Communist, 
Chinese Communist intervention that would 
endanger not only all of southeast Asia but 
the balance of Asia as well, and tie into the 
Communist orbit 1,100,000 people of Asia 
and the vast strategic resources in that area 
of the world, I think that it would be very 
crucial from the point of view of our own 
national security, and I think if that should 
happen with that type of intervention, that 
the matter must be laid before the Amer- 
ican people. 

I don't believe that it would be in our na- 
tional interest to permit the balance of Asia 
to pass into Communist hands. 

Mr. BancrorT. Even if it meant actual 
fighting on our part? 

Senator KNOWLAND, Even if it meant ac- 
tual fighting. 

Mr. Bancrorr.,Senator Maxstr., how do 
you feel about that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I would have to 
disagree with BILL there to a certain extent, 
because you must remember at the present 
time the French, French Union, and asso- 
ciated states have something in excess of 
600,000 combat effectives. 

On the other hand, Ho Chi Minh and his 
group have something on the order of 300,000 
combat effectives, a 5-to-3 superiority on the 
non-Communist side. 

You have in addition, at least, also a 10- 
to-1 superiority in war materiel on the 
French, French Union, and Associated States 
side. I think that is quite a factor, and it is 
because of that partly that I am not too 
downhearted because of what is happening 
in Indochina. 

I am downhearted but not to the extent 
that some people are, because I think that 
the recuperative possibilities are there, if 
these people do not give up too soon or too 
easily. 

I don't see how we can do any good by 
going into Indochina with combat effectives, 
for a number of reasons. 

One, because of the superiority in factors 
which I have mentioned both in manpower 
and materiel. 

Secondly, we just haven't got the man- 
power at the present time, and under the 
New Look our manpower in the Army, the 
Navy, and in the Marine Corps Is being re- 
duced considerably. 

Furthermore, the French, who have been 
waging this war now in its 8th year can't, 
under the law, send any of their conscripts 
to Indochina unless they volunteer to go 
there. It is true they have sent most of 
their commissioned Officers, and a great 
number of their noncoms, but if we were 
to become involved in Indochina, we would 
have to be sending our draftees, whereas the 
French do not and probably would not, at 
least on the basis of information to date. 

Furthermore, we have to think of all the 
possibilities, and before we make a decision 
carrying us as far as intervention, I think 
we ought to recognize the fact that in my 
opinion at least there is a 50-50 chance that 
the Chinese would come in from Communist 
China into Indochina, that they would re- 
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open the war In Korea, and that if things 
got tough, they would call upon the Soviet 
Union to honor Its mutual security pact with 
Red China. 

Senator KNow.anp. Well, now right at that 
point, I think we should make it perfectly 
clear I haye said at the outset of my state- 
ment that the matter of intervention in my 
judgment at least would not arise untl the 
Chinese Communists had intervened in force. 

Socondly, I believe that it would be a great 
mistake at any time for the United States to 
get involved on the continent of Asia with 
ground troops, because it would be like try- 
ing to cover an elephant with a handkerchief. 
You just can't do it. 

But we do have a supremacy on the sea 
and we do have a supremacy, in my judg- 
ment, in that area of the world in the alr. 

I believe that if you do not make this an 
exclusive society and cut out the Republic 
of Korea and the Republic of China, which 
between them have 1,100,000 troops, and 
where the Chinese Communists would find 
it very difficult to leave their Manchurian- 
North Korean flank unprotected, and move 
all their troops south, or where they wouldn't 
dare strip their coastal areas opposite For- 
mosa, for fear of a commando-type raid, s0 
they would never know where they might be 
struck, that with the Asian land forces and 
sea and air assistance, and a complete block- 
ade, in the event Communist China should 
enter, I believe that the Communists would 
not be able to take over the balance of Asia. 

Now I quite agree that no person should 
even consider those grave possibilities with- 
out recognizing the fact that the Soviet 
Union might enter the contest at that point, 
but I do raise this question which is one that 
all thoughtful Americans must face up to. 

If we sit idly by and permit the Chinese 
Communists to overrun the balance of 
southeast Asia, they are ultimately going to 
take over Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, India, and Pakistan. That may 
take them 3 or 4 years to do, but it will give 
them 1,100,000,000 people or more in man- 
power. 

Tt will give them vast strategic resources, 
and in the 3 or 4 years they are digesting 
those vast resources and that vast amount 
of manpower, they will also be stockpiling 
their atomic weapon. And then when they 
prepare to turn against the West will we be 
any better able to face up to the problem 
at that point than we are to face up to the 
problem now? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, you have got a 
good argument there, Brin. I think also that 
Communist China and the Soviet Union like- 
wise must consider the full possibilities if 
this develops, as far as a possible world war 
III. 


They ize, of course, that If they in- 
vade, reinvade South Korea, at the present 
time there is a good, an extremely good, 
South Korean army ready to do battle. 

They recognize the fact also that in case 
this eventuality does come about, that 
Chiang Kai-shek and his men will finally 
become unleashed and will attack in some 
manner or form the mainland of Red China. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the Chinese Communists have received 
valuable battle experience because of the 
Korean conflict and, to a lesser extent, be- 
cause of previous warlike activities. 

It is my understanding that the Chinese 
Communists have at the present time at least 
4 million men well trained and armed. 
understand also that they have something 
like 2,500 planes, many of them MIG's which 
have been turned over to them by the Soviet 
Union, 

So you are going up against a power which 
is not deficient, or not as deficlent as many 
of us think, but which is in fairly good shape 
and ready to carry on activities. 

Now I understand since the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu that General Navarre has issued the 
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Statement that a Chinese antiaircraft regi- 
ment had been engaged in that battle. If 
so, of course, that means that instead of 
technicians and advisers, the Chinese Com- 
munists have now sent fullfledged combat 
effectives into that country. 

How does that fit in with your theory or 
your statement that if the Chinese enter 
the war in Indochina that we would have 
to consider taking action? 

Senator KNowLAND. Well, I saw the news- 
Paper reports which purported to represent 
a statement by General Navarre. Personally, 
I have not seen any evidence to date, nor 
have I received any information to date, 
which would indicate that there were Chinese 
units as Chinese units. 

Senator Mansrievo. I would agree with 
you in that respect, because it is open to 
question, 

Senator Ko-. AN. It is open to question, 
whereas in the Korean struggle we knew 
that there were divisions, Chinese divisions, 
and corps and armies, that had actually 
crossed over from Manchuria, engaged in 
that struggle there. 

But I do think we, of course, should make 
every effort to arrive at a peace with honor. 
Certainly the whole world and every person 
in their right minds wants to preserve the 
peace for ourselves and for our children. 

But I think there does come a time in 
life, and we have had that come during 
our own existence as a nation, when you 
can't accept a situation where it is an abject 
Surrender of the type that a defeated nation 
would accept from a conquering nation, and 
completely remove us from the whole Pacific 
area, and result in all of Asia going down 
the drain, which, I think, inevitably would 
make it most difficult to hold Europe, drive 
us back as an isolated continental Dien Bien 
Phu, where the Communist world would 
then be organized against us. 

I think we have to recognize that we are 
entitled to know whether we can get peace 
with honor; and if we can, If we are going 
to be faced with a constant menace of com- 
munistic Russia, then I think the American 
People have always had the courage to face 
up to that type of a danger confronting 
them and their children, and perhaps their 
whole way of life. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, Brit, don't you 
think that it should be the duty of the 
administration and the Congress to keep the 
American people fully informed of develop- 
Ments so that we will be aware of just what 
is happening in that part of the world? 

Don't you think, for example, that the 
American people ought to know that the 
Present administration has been doing every- 
thing it possibly could to bring about as great 
& degree of complete independence among 
the Chinese states as is possible? 

I think those things ought to be brought 
home, and I think that it is up to this 
administration and to those of us who serve 
in the Congress and to the press and radio 
to really tell the American people just what 
the stakes are and, at the same time, to tell 
them what the possibilities are, in case it 
comes to a real showdown. 

Senator KNowtanp, And what the alter- 
Natives are. 

Senator Mawnsrtecp. That's right. 

Senator KNowLAanD. Then I quite agree 
With you that this is a matter of vital con- 
Sua every American man, woman, and 

We, of course, want, and our whole effort 
Should be devoted, to building a system of 
international iaw and order, as I pointed 
Out before. The people are entitled to have 
all the facts. I don't think we should sugar- 
Coat them. 

I think there are no easy solutions of this 
Problem we face, and we can't make any de- 
5 without that decision involving some 


Senator MANsrIELD. Not only no easy so- 
lutions, no cheap solutions, and no quick 
Ones either. 
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Senator KNowLaND, I agree on that. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator KNowLAND, you 
mentioned peace with honor, which of course 
we all want, and I believe we are attempt- 
ing to secure, at Geneva. Do you think we 
are following the right policies at Geneva? 

Senator KNOWaND. Well, of course, until 
the conference perhaps goes on a little while 
longer, you can't tell whether it is possible. 

Certainly on the opening statements of 
Chou En-lai an dthe Communist representa- 
tives there, there is nothing to indicate that 
they will accept anything that won't result in 
the ultimate loss of Indochina, Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia into Communist hands, 
and wouldn’t result in all of Korea going 
into Communist hands. 

Now, it may be that that was their first 
asking price, so to speak. They may modify 
their stand. 

It looks to me, however, as though they 
are becoming more arrogant as they think 
more divisions are being created in the free 
world. 

Mr. Bancrorr, Well, Secretary Dulles came 
back and, of course, reported to you people 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD, how do you feel about things 
at Geneva? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, it appears to me 
that there are two possibilities, both bad. 

One is the possibility of a coalition gov- 
ernment, which I think would be playing 
right into the hands of Red China and 
would only forestall the gradual absorption 
of all of Indochina by Ho Chi Minh and the 
Chinese Communists. 

The second is the matter of the partition 
line. I don't like the idea, but It may well 
be that that is the solution that might come 
out at Geneva. If it does, and it is a reason- 
ably good line, then I think that ought to 
be the line which should be defended. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; but that line, of 
course, can't be defended unless there is sul- 
ficient power created and nations willing to 
defend it at that point. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is absolutely cor- 
rect, and that is where your pact comes in, 
and I hope that if there is a pact, it will be 
based primarily, going back to what I said 
originally, on southeast Asian nations. 

Senator KNOWLAND. And, of course, the 
Communists may try to stall at Geneva, as 
they did at Panmunjom, while they are 
bullding up thelr power, and that is why I 
don't think that we should wait until Ge- 
neva is finished before work on the pact. 

Mr. Bancrorr, I am afraid that Is all the 
time we have, and thank you very, very 
much, Senator KNow.anp and Senator MANS- 
FIELD, 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in a recent edition of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer points out 
the need for our Government to give 
more consideration to the welfare of 
American industries which have been ad- 
versely affected by imports of cheaply 
produced foreign products. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it in the Appendix of the Recorp, 


as follows: 
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Anotnr: Sm 


The American Government recently ad- 
vanced a very large sum of money for the 
development of lead mines in Africa, with 
the agreement that repayment was to be 
made in that metal, 

Lead is an important metal to the economy 
of America, and in wartime is indispensable, 
So at first blush this seems a good deal, 

But there is another side to it. 

There are tremendous deposits of lead in 
the United States, and if the mining indus- 
tries were encouraged and supported by our 
Government to the same extent that the 
African enterprises are being encouraged and 
supported, all of our peacetime and wartime 
needs would be amply supplied. 

And many thousands of Americans would 
be usefully and profitably employed. 

There is no disputing the fact that lead 
can be produced in Africa at a lower cost 
than in America. 

The average pay of an African lead miner 
is less than $12 a month plus keep, whereas 
the American mine workers gets an average 
pay of $360 a month—if and when he works 
at all, 

One way to correct that adverse competl- 
tive situation would be to cut the American 
wage standards to the African level, which 
nobody wants to do. 

But is it any better to turn our markets 
over to foreign competitors and close our 
mines and deny our people jobs? 

In all fields of American production, in 
which cheaply produced foreign goods are 
permitted to have an advantage in American 
markets, the ultimate price of the imported 
article must include the unemployment it 
creates in America, 

Those who give away American wealth so 
lavishly, and reject American resources 30 
carelessly, are quick to impugn the motives 
of those who want our country to achieve 
self-sufficiency and to be self-supporting 
first. 

But what is wrong with putting American 
welfare, prosperity and security first in the 
considerations of our own people and Gove 
ernment? 


H. R. 8300, To Revise the Internal Reve- 
nue Laws of the United States 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following steno- 
graphic transcript of hearings before the 
Committee on Finance on H. R. 8300, an 
act to revise the internal revenue laws of 
the United States, April 8, 1954: 
TESTIMONY OF CHARLES C. MacLean, Ja., 

ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE CITY OF 

New YORK 

The CHamman. Will you identify yourself 
for the reporter, please. 

Mr. MacLean. My name is Charles C. Mac- 
Lean. 

I appear on behalf of the committee on 
taxation of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 

Mr. John H. Alexander, chairman of our 
committee, found it impossible to be here 
today and asked nre to substitute for him. 
Our committee very much appreciates this 
opportunity to be here and to file reports on 
various sections of the bill, 

Since the bill was not made public until 
March 9, and was not generally available 
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until a few days thereafter, our study of 
many of the provisions of the bill has not 
advanced beyond a preliminary stage. 

We have, however, been able to make sub- 
stantial progress in consideration of a few 
of the more important parts of the bill, and 
we are filing at this time a report covering 
these sections. 

The CHAIRMAN, It will be nrade a part of 
the record. 

Mr. MacLean. We hope to follow this with 
one or more additional reports relating to 
other parts of the bill. 

Our committee izes the tremendous 
effort that has gone into the preparation 
of this bill. We are in complete agreement 
with the overall objectives of simplifying the 
structure of the Internal Revenue Code and 
bringing a higher degree of certainty to its 
operations. 

It was, however, quite a shock to be con- 
fronted in mid-March with a proposed new 
code containing extensive changes, which 
had not previously been made public, and 
to learn that we had only a few weeks in 
which to digest the bill and submit our com- 
ments, and that your committee had similar 
time to make the necessary amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Senate Committee on 
Finance is under the same difficulty. 

Mr. MacLean. I appreciate that, Senator. 

We decided then to undertake the job 
and within a few days after the bill was 
released we met and assigned the major 
topics to subcommittees and topics of less 
importance to individuals. And since then 
we have devoted as much time as humanly 
possible to a study of the bill. Within the 
limited time available, no member of our 
committee has been able to analyze more 
than a relatively small segment of this bill. 
This experience has served to emphasize to 
us the magnitude of the task that confronts 
your committee and its staff. In our view 
the bill presents many problems on both the 
policy and technical levels. 

Further study and revision are, we believe, 
necessary, and it is our earnest hope that 
the Finance Committee will be able so to 
schedule its consideration of the bill so that 
suficient time may be allowed for the work 
that remains to be done. 

Some of the problems suggested by the bill 
are not complicated and should be subject 
to solution without reference to other provi- 
sions of the bill. The retroactive effect 
of the provision relating to payments of 
estimated income tax by individuals is an 
instance of such a problem. Under pres- 
ent law, if an individual underestimates his 
tax, he normally has until January 15 of the 
following year to bring it up to 80 percent. 
Under section 6654 of the bill, this rule would 
no longer apply, and unless the taxpayer was 
within one of the exceptions, he will be Mable 
for a penalty unless he estimates and pays 
each quarter on a basis of the amount equal 
to 75 percent of his final tax. The bill would 
make this change effective for the year 1954, 
even though only a handful of people could 
have known on March 15 of the change pro- 
posed. 

Another instance of a problem that might 
be considered as a separable problem is a 
proposed change in the estate tax law, which 
Mr. Tarleau mentioned. For many years a 
decedent has been permitted to elect to use 
for valuation purposes the value of the 
estate 1 year after death, in place of the 
value of the estate at the date of death. 
Section 2032 of the bill permits the use of 
the alternate valuation date only it the value 
of the estate has declined in value at least 
one-third. And to illustrate the difficulties 
which this presents, a comparison can be 
made between two estates, each with gross 
valuations at the date of death of $600,000. 
After the exemptions and deductions, the 
taxable estate in each case as of the date of 
death is, say, 6500,00. A year later, one 
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estate has declined In value from $600,000 
to $450,000. Since this decline is less than 
one-third, the optional valuation date may 
not be used and the tax is $145,700. The 
other estate declines in value from $600,000 
to $400,000, and the taxable estate is $300,000. 
In this case, since the decline is equal to a 
third of the value of the gross estate, the 
optional valuation date is available. The 
tax is only $81,700. The balance left, after 
paying the estate tax, would actually exceed 
the balance left in the case of the estate with 
a smaller decline in value. 

These two illustrations are problems in 
the bill that can be separately considered. 
The bill, however, makes extensive changes 
in entire areas covered by the code. Thus 
the field of employees’ trusts has undergone 
considerable revision, and an examination of 
the changes indicates problems which it is 
believed require further consideration. 

For example, section 505 would prescribe 
the manner in which funds of a pension 
trust may be invested without loss of exemp- 
tion. One limitation is that any one invest- 
ment in real estate may not exceed in value 
5 percent of the value of the total assets of 
the trust. In the case of a small pension 
trust, this probably means virtual elimina- 
tion of real estate as an investment. 

On the other hand, no limitation Is im- 
posed upon the amount which may be in- 
vested in securities of the employer. Our 
committee believes that there should be some 
limitation on investments in such securi- 
ties, and that there should be a more liberal 
rule with respect to investments in real 
estate. 

The consideration our committee has been 
able to give the bill so far has led us to the 
conclusion that probably the two most 
troublesome areas are those relating to the 
taxation of partnerships, and to the treat- 
ment of corporate distributions and adjust- 
ments. 

The present Internal Revenue Code con- 
tains relatively new rules with respect to 
partnerships. The bill under consideration 
deals with this subject in detail. 

An example might be the case of a broker- 
age partnership holding in its inventory stock 
which costs $1,000 and which is now worth 
$2,000, This stock is distributed to a partner 
who has a basis for his partnership assets 
in excess of these amounts. Under the bill no 
gain or loes would be recognized at the time 
of the distribution, and the distributee would 
have a basis of a thousand dollars for the 
stock. Upon subsequent sale for $2,000, the 
profit of $1,000 would be taxed to the partner. 
Although the $1,000 gain would be treated 
as ordinary income by virtue of provisions in 
the bill, the ability to shift among partners 
in differing tax brackets the incidence of 
tax in such cases has obvious tax avoidance 
possibilities, 

A somewhat more startling example of the 
provisions inherent in the new partnership 
provisions is illustrated by the following case. 
A partner retires from a partnership and re- 
ceives as his liquidating distribution an 
asset worth $200, with a basis to the firm of 
only $100. The basis to the retiring partner 
of his partnership interest is $150. The retir- 
ing partner thus has a true economic gain 
of $50 on his retirement. The new law, how- 
ever, would require a comparison to be made 
between the basis to the partner of his in- 
terest in the partnership and the basis to the 
partnership of the assct distributed. 

Since the basis to the retiring partner of 
his interest in the partnership would exceed 
by 850 the basis to the partnership of the 
asset distributed, the retiring partner would 
have a loss on the liquidation of $50. He has, 
of course, a potential taxable gain of $100 
upon the eventual disposition of the prop- 
erty, but whether he will ever have a taxable 
gain will depend upon whether he sells the 
asset prior to his death, 
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Clearly, the rule in the bill would permit 
considerable latitude to a partnership in 
determining the incidence of taxation on 
its partners in the case of liquidation. 

It is, however, in the revisions of the law 
relating to corporate distributions and ad- 
justments that our committee has found 
the greatest difficulties, 

The revisions are incorporated in sub- 
chapter (e). The bill proposes a complete 
structural revision of the law governing the 
field of corporate distributions, liquidations, 
and readjustments. There is no need to 
emphasize the importance to the Nation's 
business of maintaining the ability of cor- 
porations to conduct normal transactions in 
this field with at least a reasonable degree 
of certainty. It is also of vital importance, 
in this area, particularly, that the provisions 
be carefully designed to circumvent tax 
avoidance. 

The approach of our committee to sub- 
chapter (c) was to consider how the new 
techniques employed would operate in prac- 
tice, what difficulties there might be in vari- 
ous provisions, and to the extent possible 
in the time available, how such difficulties 
might be corrected. 

As a result, our first report contains many 
detailed recommendations for revision of 
subchapter (c). 

As a further result, however, our commit- 
tee, after ‘careful reviewing of its studies of 
subchapter (c) has concluded that the prob- 
lems posed by subchapter (c) cannot be an- 
swered by piecemeal patching in time for 
legislation in a bill which is scheduled for 
early action by the Congress. We think 
that there are far too many difficulties pre- 
sented for such an effort to hold any pros- 
pect of success. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that virtually every change in 
a provision of subchapter (c) requires re- 
study and probably revision of other sections 
of that subchapter covering this whole inte- 
grated area. 

Our committee recommends that sub- 
chapter (c) be supplanted by reenactment 
of the existing provisions relating to cor- 
porate distributions and adjustments. 
There should follow, we urge, a period of 
further intensive study by legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and professional groups, look- 
ing toward the presentation as soon as feas- 
ible, of provisions that will effectuate the 
legislative intent manifested by subchapter 
(e) to improve and clarify the law in this 
important area. It is believed that, on the 
basis of such a study, it would be possible 
to develop provisions that will give effect 
to congressional intent, and would not un- 
duly interfere with either the collection of 
the revenue or the carrying out of normal 
transactions. 

We shall try to illustrate a few of the 
difficulties which our committee has found 
in part I, subchapter (c), dealing with dis- 
tributions by corporations. One of the prob- 
lems which the authors of our internal rev- 
enue laws have always faced is the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory means of frustrating 
attempts to withdraw corporate earnings at 
capital gain rates through the medium of 
stock redemptions, As long as the stock- 
holder holds the same proportion of interest 
in the corporation, it makes little difference 
to him how many shares represent that in- 
terest. 

In an effort to provide more precise rules 
than those employed in previous legislation, 
the bill has attacked this question by setting 
up an elaborate statutory scheme 
upon varying treatments of redemptions of 
participating and nonparticipating stock. 
This treatment has involved the drawing of 
arbitrary distinctions. For example, an in- 
dividual who owns 1 percent or more of the 
participating stock of a corporation, pur- 
chases for cash 1,000 shares of nonpartici- 
pating stock at $100 per share. “Participat- 
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ing stock,” and “nonparticipating stock” 
are defined in terms intended generally to 
cover the usual common stock and preferred 
stock, respectively. 

A year later, the nonparticipating stock 
which he purchased is called by lot at a 
redemption price of $105. Under the bill, 
the shareholder will receive a taxable divi- 
dend of $105,000. In addition, since the bill 
Makes no provision to the contrary, it 
would appear possible that he would lose 
permanently his $100,000 basis for his non- 
participating stock. If, however, he had re- 
Ceived adequate warning of an impending re- 
demption, he could have avoided the divi- 
dend tax by selling his nonparticipating 
Stock to a third party, in which case he would 
incur only capital gains tax on about $5,000 
gain. 

Now, it may be said that arbitrary results, 
while unfortunate, are the reasonable price 
that must be paid for certainty and preci- 
sion. But the inevitable 

Senator BENNETT. Mr. MacLean, do I un- 
derstand—and I haven't studied the bill as 
Carefully yet as I will before we get through 
it—that under the provisions of the bill, if 
& man makes a purchase of prefererd stock 
and within 1 year his stock is called by re- 
demption, he is assumed to have had no 
Cost on that stock and it is all to be treated 
as dividend? 

Mr. MacLean. If he is the holder of more 
than 1 percent of the participating stock, 
that is what will happen, Senator. 


Senator BENNETT. That is obviously—— . 


The CHaamMan. Mr. Stamm, what is the 
theory of that? 

Mr. Stamm. Well, he could reduce his par- 
ticipating stock and that wouldn't apply, 
but theory back of this, what we were trying 
to do was to get around this problem of 
bailouts, of where the shareholder is at- 
tempting to get a distribution without pay- 
ing the dividend tax. And the bill, as writ- 
ten, thought the best way to do that was to 
Put some kind of a tax on a corporation 
when it redeemed the stock, the theory being 
that the corporation would not necessarily 
have to redeem the stock, and the share- 
holder would have a free disposition of that 
Stock in his hands. I mean he could sell 
that stock, and there would be no uncer- 
tainty about whether it is going to be taxed 
as an ordinary dividend or not. But the 
Corporation in that type, where there had 
not been a reduction of his participating 
Stock, his common stock, the corporation 
Would know if he redeemed that stock and 
Would have to pay this penalty. That Js the 
theory of it. 

We are looking into some of the problems 
that have come up about it, and we may have 
some suggestions to make to the committee 
On that. 

Mr, McLean. But in this I put, the corpo- 
Tation would not, as I understand it, Sen- 
ator, be subject to the 85-percent tax, be- 
Cause the stockholder would have been sub- 
ject to the dividend tax. 

The Cuamman. Take a good look at that, 
Mr. Stamm. r 

Senator BENNETT. Wouldn't that have the 
effect of denying to small closely held corpo- 
Tations all use of the preferred stock basis 
Of getting initial capital? 

Mr. Maclean, Mr. Tarleau pointed that 
Out correctly this morning, Senator. 

Senator BENNETT. A man who is one of a 
small group, holding substantial amounts in 
& corporation, couldn't reduce his common 
888 to 1 percent. That would be impos- 

e. 

Mr. MacLean. But that could also work in- 
equities where a man holds stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange to the extent of 
1 percent, inherited from his father in a 
large company, and was thereafter called 
Pursuant to a signing fund provision. 

The Caamman. We will take a good look 
at that. Go ahead. è 
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Mr. MacLean. I think the inevitable con- 
sequence of drawing a precise line of the 
nature embodied in the provisions under dis- 
cussion is that for future transactions tax- 
payers may choose to sail close to the line. 
More than one method is frequently available 
to the taxpayer to accomplish the substand- 
ards of what he wants. Unless a line is 
drawn to cover each method, he can often 
conduct himself in a way that will avoid a 
particular rule. It is our belief that any 
endeavor to perfect the wide variety of spe- 
cific rules, which would protect the revenue 
and at the same time prevent undue hard- 
ship, would be a time-consuming task. 

The point is illustrated by the definitions 
in the bill of interests in a corporation. All 
such interests fall into three classifications 
under the bill. Securities, nonparticipating 
stock, and participating stock. The defi- 
nition of participating stock is so restricted 
that it would be possible to capitalize a cor- 
poration with no nonparticipating stock and 
with at least 2 types of participating stock, 
1 of which would contain special redemp- 
tion features. This stock could be sold to 
a person holding no other stock of the 
corporation, and the subsequent redemption 
thereof would result in capital gain to the 
purchaser and the corporation would not be 
liable for 85-percent on redemptions, 


since that is limited to nonparticipating - 


stock. 

It would also seem entirely possible to 
set up a corporation with no participating 
stock. Since the application of many of 
the provisions of this subchapter (e) is based 
on the distinction between participating 
stock and nonparticipating stock, their op- 
eration can hardly be effective. 

Taxpayers may also take similar advantage 
of the definition of “securities.” The deñ- 
nition excludes corporate obligations held 
by persons owning 25 percent or more of the 
participating stock of a corporation, where 
such obligations are subordinated by claims 
of trade creditors. Thus, a dividend of de- 
bentures that are so subordinated to trade 
creditors would constitute a distribution of 
nonparticipating stock, rather than of se- 
curities. As such, as I understand it, the 
distribution would not be subject to tax. 
If the corporation is in sound financial con- 
dition, a provision in short-term debentures, 
subordinating them to trade creditors should 
not have any material effect to their avail- 
ability. When the debentures are sold, capi- 
tal gain will result to the selling stockhold- 
ers. In the hands of the purchasers, the 
debentures are securities rather than partici- 
pating stock, because they don't own 25 per- 
cent of the participating stock of the corpo- 
ration. As such, their redemption by the 
corporation is without any adverse tax effect 
on either the corporation or its share- 
shareholders. 

The bill deals with the problem of dis- 
tribution of nonparticipating stock, followed 
by sale and subsequent redemption by im- 
posing this 85 percent penalty tax on the 
corporation on redemption of such stock, 
with exceptions specified in certain cases. 
The penalty tax is imposed only on redemp- 
tions within 10 years of issuance. Presum- 
ably, the theory is that the distribution of 
preferred stock as a dividend for the pur- 
pose of subsequent sale will be deterred if 
any redemptions of such stock within a pe- 
riod of 10 years are subject to the penalty 
tax. 

Aside from the question of whether the 
tax it imposed would deter redemptions in 
the case of closely held corporations, it is 
doubtful whether 10-year postponement of 
redemption would destroy the salability of 
@ nonparticipating stock of a company; and 
perhaps even more important, if there is a 
difficulty in this respect, it could probably 
be avoided by advance planning. 

Thus, a Uberal dividend of preferred stock 
declared today, with sinking fund provisions 
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operative 10 years hence, might be held by 
the stockholders until a date close to the 
scheduled time of redemption, at which time 
the stock may be readily salable. 

While the primary problem here is one of 
tax avoidance, the provision can penalize 
unfairly corporation that issued preferred 
stock many years ago with mandatory sink- 
ing fund provisions that are operative today. 
Although for the future, the bill requires 
only a 10-year waiting period after issuance, 
all outstanding igsues will be subject to 
possible application of the penalty tax, if 
redeemed within the next 10 years, even 
though they have been outstanding for many 
years. That results from the provisions of 
309 (c) to the effect that if they are issued 
before January 1, they are deemed issued 
that date. 

Now, to our committee, it seems that if a 
10-year-waiting period is sufficient to elmi- 
nate the danger of bail-out with respect to 
future issues, the same period should be 
adequate with respect to past issues. The 
question is also presented of the extent to 
which a new legislative rule should be ap- 
plied to redemptions pursuant to a sinking- 
fund agreement entered into prior to the 
development of the new rule. Also, it seems 
unfair to impose an 85-percent tax on a 
corporation that redeems non pating 
Stock, such as certain types of debt obliga- 
tions issued in years past, where the value 
of the property paid in will be extremely 
dificult to prove, because of the lapse of 
years. 

The difficulties which our committee finds 
with subchapter C may be further illustrated 
by the provisions of part III relating to spin- 
offs, which are now governed by provisions 
formulated by the Congress as recently as 
1951. Here, also, the provisions must operate 
to permit legitimate business adjustments 
and at the same time prevent taxpayers 
from taking advantage of such transactions 
by realizing, on accumulated ate earn- 
ings of a continuing business at capital gain 
rates. The classic pattern of the spin-off 
is the transfer by a corporation of a por- 
tion of its assets to a newly organized sub- 
sidlary, followed by the distribution to its 
stockholders of the stock of the new cor- 
poration. Although such transactions may 
often be motivated solely by business rea- 
sons, the tax avoidance possibilities are 
presented of transferring corporate surplus 
to the company to be spun off with the 
eventual realization of capital gain on the 
sale or liquidation of the spun-off company 
by the stockholders. 

The technique adopted in the bill for deal- 
ing with the spin-off situation is altogether 
different from that of the 1951 legislation. 
The problem of tax avoidance is attempted 
to be met by introducing the concept of 
inactive corporation. Any stockholders who, 
within 10 years of a spin-off, recelves money 
or property with respect to the stock of an 
inactive corporation received or held as a 
result of the spin-off, is taxable thereon at 
ordinary income tax rates. The principal 
test for determining whether a corporation is 
an inactive corporation is an income test. 
Under this test, a corporation is inactive 
unless 90 percent or more of the gross in- 
come of the business of the corporation for 
each of 5 years was other than personal hold- 
ing company income—that is, the income 
was not from interest, dividends, and certain 
other types of investment income. 

Thus, a manufacturing corporation which, 
in any years of the 5-year period suffers a 
loss from operations, perhaps as a result of 
a strike, or simply a decline in inventory 
values, may be an inactive corporation if it 
had any investment income. If this cor- 
poration is liquidated, the stock sold, the 
entire proceeds are taxes as ordinary in- 
come, under the bill. 

On the other hand, where an investment 
subsidiary is spun-off, an escape is afforded 
from the inactive class of corporation by 
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selection of investments which produce in- 
come not within the personal bolding com- 
pany classification, as, for example, where 
all the assets are invested in tax-exempt 
securities, income-producing real estate, or 
oil leases. 

In the judgment of our committee, virtu- 
ally every provision contained in subchapter 
C contains difficulties similar to those that 
have been discussed. Our initial report, filed 
this morning, contains more than 50 pages 
devoted to problems we have so far seen in 
suchapter ©. We know, certainly, that we 
have not developed all of them. Whether 
the structural concept of subchapter O 
could be retained if time were available to 
study and to iron out the problems, we 
cannot say. We do recommend, however, 
that in the limited time remaining before 
action on H. R. 8300 is scheduled, the efforts 
of all concerned be spent on revision of other 
parts, where the work has a real prospect of 
success. 

Reference has been made only to a few 
provisions of the bill. As pointed out in 
the report which we are filing, limitations of 
time require us to confine ourselves largely 
to comments of a critical nature, and our 
committee is, of course, fully aware of the 
many valuable improvements that the bill 
would make in the structure and operation 
of the internal revenue laws. 

Two things that we have wanted to empha- 
size today are, first, that there is need for 
careful consideration and further work on 
various parts of the bill; and second, that 
in the judgment of our committee, there is 
insufficient time for the preparation of a 
workable subchapter C for enactment at the 
current session of Congress. 

Thank you, Senator, and I would like per- 
mission to file a later report on other sec- 
tions of the bill which we have not been 
able to cover. 

The Cuamman, I wish you would. And I 
suggest to you, also, that if you have any 
amendments that you think ought to be in 
the bill, submit them in definite shape and 
keep in close touch with Mr. Stamm. 

Mr. MacLean. We have incorporated a good 
many already. 

Senator Bran. Mr. MacLean, how long 
would it take your committee to make a 
critical examination and recommendations 
on the entire bill? 

Mr. MacLean. On the entire bill, Senator? 

Senator Brno. Yes. 

Mr. MacLean. I hesitate to say. This re- 
port covers a few. Our next report, which 
will be in by sometime the end of next week, 
we hope, will cover other major portions. 

Senator Bray. What percentage of the bill 
does this present report cover? 

Mr. MacLean. The major revisions? 

Senator Brrp. The one you are now testify- 
ing on. 

Mr. MacLean. I would say of the major 
revision, we have, perhaps, covered 25 per- 
cent. 

Senator BYRD. Then if time won't permit 
you to testify on the balance of the bill— 
Mr. Chairman, will he have an opportunity 
to testify again? 

The CHamman. He will have an oppor- 
tunity if he is ready by the date that we 
agreed to close these hearings, 

Senator Brun. But your present testimony 
covers about 25 percent of the major parts 
of the bill? 

Mr. MacLean. We have not touched foreign 
Income, partnerships, consolidated returns, 
for example, 

Senator Bran. Do I understand at the be- 
ginning of your testimony that you thought 
parts of the bill should be deferred in enact- 
ment at this session? 

Mr. MacLean. Subchapter C, dealing with 
corporate distributions and readjustments. 
Our position is, Senator, that the present 
provisions of law should be incorporated in 
that subchapter C, and made effective with 
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the rest of this bill, and that the rest of the 
time this year will be needed for preparation 
of a revised subchapter C for submission to 
the next session of Congress. 

Senator Byrd. Are there any major parts of 
the bill that you think should be deferred, 
and given the same study and same treat- 
ment later? 

Mr. MacLean. The one I would like to re- 
serve on particularly is the partnerships, on 
which our committee has been unable, so 
far, to complete its work and resolve on a 
group view. 

Senator Brrp. But you think that you 
could make a report on that before the com- 
mittee goes into executive session? 

Mr. MacLean, We are doing our best, Sen- 
ator. 

The CHarmman, I urge that you report in 
by the end of next week at the very latest. 
We will have 2 weeks of hearings, but the 
staff, in the meantime, has a prodigious task. 
And immediately following the hearings, we 
will have our staff hearings, so they must 
have their material in hand before them. 

Senator BENNETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes? 

Senator BENNETT. I would like permission 
to ask a question of Mr. Tarleau, if he is still 
in the room. Apparently he is gone. 

The Cuarmman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 


Address of Governor Muñoz-Marín of 
Puerto Rico on Armed Forces Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
May 15, Armed Forces Day, is a day of 
honored significance in Puerto Rico as 
it is in all of the States and Territories 
of this great Nation. 

Nowhere was Armed Forces Day this 
year more warmly and proudly observed 
than in Puerto Rico. In observance of 
Armed Forces Day, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, addressed members of 
the combined forces in a public cere- 
mony held under the auspices of Rear 
Adm. Austin K. Doyle, United States 
Navy, commander in chief, Caribbean. 

I am sure that the Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in Governor 
Mufioz-Marin’s message on this occa- 
sion. 

The address follows: 

Admiral Doyle, distinguished members of 
the Armed Forces, and guests, the respon- 
sibility of the Armed Forces for maintaining 


peace until wisdom shall come to the ene-. 


mies of freedom, makes this an occasion 
of deep significance to all of us. Armed 
Forces Day has become the traditional time 
to express the pride and confidence that we 
feel at all times in the servicemen whose 
dedication to the task of holding the fort 
until wisdom and understanding come to 
the rescue deserve the homage of freemen 
everywhere. I welcome this as a fitting 


occasion to pay tribute to the Armed Forces - 


of the American Union and to make special 
mention of the men and women of Puerto 
Rico who have dedicated themselves in unity, 
strength, and understanding of the ideals 
of democracy to which we are commonly 
devoted. 
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In safeguarding civilization toward s 
future that will be free from wars and 
fears, and worthy of the sacrifices of the 
men and women whom we honor today, we 
must bear in mind that one of the corner- 
stones of peace is the development of gen- 
uine international good will, based on an 
abiding falth in the rich potentialities which 
democratic institutions unfold. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his speech of April 
“22 there has never been a time more com- 
peling and rewarding than the present time 
to work for international understanding and 
to labor for a real peace founded upon it, 

In this task the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has been doing its part, through the 
brave and devoted men and women which 
it has contributed, many of them as yol- 
unteers, to the Armed Forces of the United 
States; and in an equally significant way 
by its effort to make the spiritual values 
that are at the root of the greatness of the 
American people understood by other peoples 
of our language, traditions and historical 
background who have been persistently 
bombarded for years with the big-lie prop- 
aganda of communism. Our association with 
the American Union is a most fraternal 
one, strengthening the bonds of respect and 
affection in defending, with the weapons 
of war and the tools of peace, the values that 
we commonly hold dear. This places the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in a position 
to show the world what the two great cul- 
tures of the Western Hemisphere can do in 
terms of liberty for the good of their mem- 
bers and of mankind when they meet and 
work together on common ground, I be- 
leve that as a cultural frontier of the 
Americas, we have helped, and hope each 
day to help still more, to dispel many of 
the misconceptions and fears and suspicions 
of neighbors who have been led at times 
to misunderstand the sincerity and devo- 
tion of the United States toward the ideals 
of freedom and human dignity, We have 
become, in more ways than one, a bastion 
of democracy, a stronghold of faith and hope. 

If the Armed Forces of the United States 
and of all freedom-loving peoples had not 
curbed the enemies of democracy by their 
readiness and power, we would be inhabit- 
ing today a world devoid of hope and 
strength for the high purposes of the human 
spirit. The Armed Forces have not only been 
vigilant and courageous, but they have also 
inspired all free people with confidence to 
stand up and resist aggression. They have 
set a splendid example of fearlessness, de- 
votion and sacrifice which is necessary to 
protect the chances of the world to continue 
building the kind of civilized life to which 
we aspire for all human beings, in all the 
countries of the earth: With God's help, 
this goal shall be reached, and we shall con- 
tinue our dedication to the job of making 
it possible with the same sense of faith 
and devotion that characterizes the men 
and women whom we honor today. 


Welcome to the Speaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I am pleased to include the following 
editorial from the Williamsport Sun, 
Williamsport, Pa., May 14, 1954, issue, 
welcoming the Honorable Josepn W. 
Martin, In., Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives, as guest speaker at the 
annual meeting of the West Branch 
Manufacturer’s Association at the Ly- 
coming Hotel, Williamsport, Pa., Friday, 
May 14, 1954, whose address appears in 
another extension of my remarks; 
WELCOME TO THE SPEAKER 


Not within the memory of any resident of 
Williamsport has this city ever before enter- 
tained the Spenker of the National House of 
Representatives. Consequently, the honor 
of being host to Speaker JOSEPH W. MARTIN, 
Ja., of Massachusetts, is one in which we 
delight. 

The Speaker visits Williamsport to address 
the West Branch Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. But in a larger sense, his visit serves 
to bring to the people of this locality a new 
appreciation of the exalted office which the 
speakership represents in the American sys- 
tem of government. 

He is the No. 3 man in the presidential 
line. Should any event occur rendering 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon unable to discharge the duties of the 
Presidency, then Mr. Martin would succeed 
to that office. 

Speaker Martin is visiting a city which 
already holds the office of Congressman in 
high esteem. We have learned to value it 
because of the character and caliber of the 
men who have occupied the position from 
this district. 

They have been men like post-Civil War 
Congressman William H. Armstrong, de- 
scribed as one of the most brilliant legal 
minds in the county's history; Congressman 
Henry Clay McCormick, later an attorney 
general of Pennsylvania; Congressman Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, who became the Nation’s first 
Secretary of Labor; and Congressman Robert 
F. Rich, with whose economy-mindedness the 
Nation is only now falling into step. 

Incidentally, the closest we have ever come 
to the speakership was in 1861-63 when Con- 
gressman Galusha A. Grow, of nearby Sus- 
quehanna County, occupied that office dur- 
ing the first years of Abraham Lincoln's ad- 
ministration. 

In fact, Pennsylyanians have held the po- 
sition only three times. The first Speaker 
came from our Keystone State and was Fred- 
erick A. C. Muhlenberg. Then in the late 
1870's. the office was filled by Samuel J. 
Randall. 

Speaker Martin, on the other hand, halls 
from the State which has claimed the speak- 
ership most frequently. Six times it has 
Tallen to Massachusetts. 

So to the Speaker of the House, a cordial 
welcome, 


The Tide Turns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recor a recent editorial from the 
Hudson (N. Y.) Register-Star as pub- 
lished on May 13. This nonpartisan ap- 
Proach on the part of an independent 
Publication is refreshing indeed, follow- 
ing the many dire predictions hopefully 
inspired by the prophets of doom. A re- 
Sponsible press is surely a desirable asset 
to the community. 


The editorial follows: 
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Statistics are notoriously tricky, but they 
do seem to prove that the business tide now 
is stationary or on the upgrade. According 
to a joint report of the Commerce and Labor 
Departments, April was the first month since 
last October to show a decline in unem- 
ployment. 

While the drop apparently Is not substan- 
tial, it is a heartening sign that it has 
taken place at all. Compared, moreover, 
with figures for other recent months it fur- 
nishes abundant. cause for believing that the 
Nation is on its way out of the economic 
woods. 

Between October 1953 and March 1954 the 
number of idle in the country Jumped from 
1,300,000 to 3,275,000, or at an average rate 
of 400,000 a month. That a trend of such 
proportions has now been reversed must be 
gratifying to Government officials, who con- 
tended all along that spring would result in 
stabilization of employment. 

For 15 years the country has existed un- 
der a war economy, with huge Government 
spending and millions in the armed services 
to create a labor shortage. During that 
period there have been various shortages, 
rationing, and price-control experiments. 
That the transition, in part, to a peacetime 
economy has been no more disruptive is an 
encouraging indication. 

There were many Americans who said— 
and sounded as if they hoped—that Govern- 
ment controls could never be relinquished, 
that industry had fed for too long on Gov- 
ernment orders to return to a pre-World War 
II scheme of operations. They were wrong 
on both counts. 


Schools and Graduation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the month and the season of graduation 
for many young men and women 
throughout the United States. We all 
recall, with a feeling of nostalgia, our 
graduation from grade and high school 
as the proudest and happiest occasions 
of our lives. 

Our school systems have helped this 
Nation reach its peak of leadership today 
among the nations of the world. And 
to our loyal teachers we owe a great deal. 
For generations we have confidently 
placed our children in their hands. In 
recent years, in many cases, our teach- 
ers have accepted even more school re- 
sponsibility in the guidance of our young 
people. More extra curricular activi- 
ties have been added to our educational 
systems and our teachers have graciously 
accepted this additional responsibility. 

I cannot help feeling—and I hope 
others will realize it—that our teachers 
are our “first-line of defense.” Iam sure, 
in fact, that they always have been, but 
we have never talked about it enough. 
Our school teachers are the quiet force 
in this country that molds our most pre- 
cious resource—our children. The full 
impact of the valuable service school 
teachers give to the people of this coun- 
try and its future, in a sense, ultimately 
guides the destiny of the free world. 
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I have received notice of graduation 
exercises from superintendents of the 
following schools or school districts in 
the 1lth congressional district of Mis- 
souri: Armstrong, Bogard, Boonville, 
Bosworth, Brunswick, Bunceton, Bynum- 
ville, Cairo, California, Camdenton, Cen- 
tralia, Columbia, Conway, Carrollton, 
Clifton Hill, Cross Timbers, Eldon, Eu- 
gene, Fayette, Glasgow, Green Ridge, 
Hale, Higbee, Houstonia, Iberia, Jefferson 
City, Keytesville, Lake Ozark, Lebanon, 
Lincoln, Macks Creek, Malta Bend, Mar- 
shall, Mendon, Moberly, Nelson, New 
Franklin, Norborne, Otterville, Phillips- 
burg, Renick, Russellville, St. Elizabeth, 
Sedalia, Slater, Smithton, Sturgeon, Sto- 
ver, Sweet Springs, Tina, Tuscumbia, 
Urbana, Warsaw, Weaubleau, Versailles, 
Tipton, Wheatland. 

I extend my sincere congratulations to 
each graduate with best wishes for suc- 
cess and happiness. 


Refugee Act Is Cruel Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
sometimes entertaining to be fooled, and 
that is why good magicians are always 
popular with audiences. When people 
go to see a magician, they go with a 
challenge to the performer: Let's see 
how good you are at fooling me.” 

But they do not elect people to public 
office to pull sleight-of-hand tricks on 


them; and they do not like it when that 


is attempted by public officials, 

This Congress last year passed a bill 
which was supposed to be emergency 
legislation to provide haven in this coun- 
try for some of the refugees from Iron 
Curtain terror. It was described by the 
administration as a good law which 
would have humane consequences. 

Everyone knows by now what a cruel 
hoax this law has been, largely because 
of unsympathetic and even antagonistic 
administration. It has been used not 
to help refugees from Soviet terror come 
to the United States, but rather to keep 
them out. 

As the Polish-American Journal com- 
mented recently in an editorial: This 
cruel hoax must be eliminated.” 

The text of the editorial is as follows: 

REFUGEE Act Is CRUEL Hoax 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
emergency refugee bill passed in the closing 
days of the Ist session of the 83d Congress 
is likely to turn out to be a cruel hoax or as 
Senator LEHMAN recently termed it “a legis- 
lative fraud and delusion.” 

When the bill was passed, thousands of 
Polish refugees, a great problem has arisen 
veterans in the British Isles, had great hope 
of coming to this country. Now this hope 
is vanishing as in most cases the refugees 
and their sponsors are unable to meet the 
rules and regulations established by the Re- 
publican controlled State Department. 

Among the Americans of Polish descent 
who are wiling to act as sponsors for the 
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Polish refugees, a great problem has arisen 
from the law's demand that a sponsor of a 
Tefugee must sign assurances of his employ- 
ment, housing, and support. Moreover, these 
assurances must be verified, certified, or 
otherwise documented. For example, an as- 
surance of employment must be certified by 
the State employment service serving the 
area of proposed employment, and assurance 
of housing must be certified by a State or 
local public agency having jurisdiction over 
the area of prospective housing. Assurance 
of support must be such as to satisfy the 
Administrator (Scott McLeod of State De- 
partment), the consular officer and the im- 
migration officer that the refugee will not 
become a public charge. This means in 
practice that the sponsor must have sub- 
stantial means (property, large amount of 
cash or savings, etc.) to be acceptable to the 
above-mentioned overlords of the program, 

And then even after all the requirements 
of sponsorship are met, it is still impossible 
to predict whether the red refugee 
woud pass the rigid security and other tests, 
especially since there is a tendency to con- 
sider those with relatives behind the Iron 
Curtain as security risks and most, if not all, 
Polish refugees do have relatives behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

While the avowed purpose of President 
Eisenhower's demand for the Refugee Act 
was to help those who have escaped from 
communism, the application of this act ac- 
tually bars most of these refugees from 
coming to this country. 

This cruel hoax must be eliminated. 

We appeal to our 11 Congressmen of Polish 
descent and to all others who want to see 
justice done to initiate a revision of the 
Refugee Act, so that thousands of Polish 
refugees would not be barred by technical- 
ities or unreasonable demands from finding 
haven in this country. 


Isn’t the Indochina Question a Matter 
Now for France To Settle? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of record that since 1863 France 
has maintained in Indochina a colonial 
govetnment, and the people there have 
been denied the right to establish a gov- 
ernment of their choice. After many 
years of remonstrance and petitioning 
they revolted and started a movement to 
throw off the yoke of France and to set 
up their own government. 

That revolution is in progress now and 
after suffering many defeats the French 
Government nows say to us, “If we—the 
French—continue resistance will you— 
the United States—enter the contest and 
aid and support us?” ` 

I am not the President of the United 
States, nor am I in control in Congress, 
but to this question by the French Gov- 
ings my answer would be a decided 
” 0.“ 

Why should the United States become 
involved in a revolution in any particular 
country? Revolutions have been going 
on for centuries and will continue until 
the people finally gain freedom. Are we 
in favor of colonial empires? Does this 
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great leader of democracy want to have 
colonial systems perpetuated? 

Secretary Dulles says that it is to our 
interest to get into this revolution, as 
that is the only way to stop communism. 
Our entrance into the struggle would 
only aid communism, because it would be 
placing this country squarely on the side 
of imperialistic government and would 
prove the charges that Russia has con- 
tinuously made against us. 

If we desire world peace—and I think 
100 percent of Americans want it—the 
sooner colonial governments are with- 
drawn and no longer try to keep people 
in subjection anywhere, the sooner world 
peace will come. There will be no world 
peace until all peoples have the right 
and privilege of forming a government 
of the kind they deem proper for them. 
This right of self-determination will live 
until freedom is achieved. We should 
studiously avoid any departure from our 
own conception of government, namely, 
that the people have the right to govern 
themselves. If that is a right principle 
here, it is a right principle everywhere. 
If this country goes about denying this 
right to any people, anywhere, we are 
building communism instead of stopping 
the spread of it. 

Russia will not always remain as a dic- 
tatorship, but will eventually emerge into 
a democracy. No one can tell how long 
it will take, but time is not a measure of 
success and we may look for several more 
revolutions in Russia before the goal of 
a free and independent nation is reached. 

But this Nation cannot afford to sup- 
port colonial systems, which, in the first 
place were set up to exploit the resources 
of a backward country. We should let 
France settle her own troubles, as France 
set up this colonial government in Indo- 
china in the first place, and not us. 

Our involvement in Korea was a thou- 
sand times more justified than our entry 
into the revolution in Indochina would 
be, and I am sure that if this question 
is left to Congress that there will be no 
declaration of war against the people of 
Indochina. 


H. R. 3203 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, contained in H. R. 
3203, passed by this body, are of real im- 
portance to farmers and vegetable grow- 
ers of the Nation. 


Under leave granted, I am here insert- 
ing the statement on this subject of one 
of the citizens of my State made before 
the Bricker subcommittee of the other 
body on May 11, 1954: 

I am Ridgely Todd, a director of the Vege- 
table Growers Association of America, and 
a working vegetable grower. I am also chair- 
man of the association's legislative commit- 
tee. Our national Vegetable Growers Asso- 
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ciation welcomes the opportunity to present 
these views concerning H. R. 3203 relating 
to the movement of fresh vegetables by 
motortruck. 

So far as we know vegetable growers across 
the Nation, without exception, are opposed 
to the burdensome principle involved in 
MC-43 motortruck-leasing order issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Con- 
sumers are opposed to increased food costs. 

We are asking that H. R. 3203 be voted 
out of this committee and sent to the Sen- 
ate floor without further delay. 

It is our opinion that the Motor Carrier 
Act should be changed to conform with 
H. R. 3203 permanently protecting return 
load leasing of agriculturally exempt trucks, 

It is believed that the intention of the 
original congressional act was not to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
trol over the duration of return trip leas- 
ing of agricultural trucks. This appears to 
be independent agency assumption over leg- 
islative prerogatives. 

The Motor Carrier Act of 1935 included 
the exemption clause which took into con- 
sideration the best interests of producers, 
proving that farm commodities would not be 
subject to the orders, rules, and regulations 
of the ICC, 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like 
to insert into the record an editorial on trip 
leasing, from the leading publication of the 
vegetable-producing industry, the Vegetable 
Growers Messenger, page 10, in the March 
1954 issue. 

Over a period of years the present return 
trip-leasing arrangement has been entirely 
satisfactory to growers and consumers. If 
the proposed ICC 30-day leasing order super- 
sedes the present very satisfactory trip-leas- 
Ing arrangement it is believed that the ex- 
emption part of the Motor Carrier Act would 
be practically worthless. 

We believe in fair play and we feel that any 
increase in the cost of transporting vegeta- 
bles, due to absence of return loads, will fall 
upon farmers and consumers, most of the 
increased cost on the farmer. : 

The farmers have long known that the 
spread between what they get and what the 
consumer pays is too great. 

Exempt truckers are apparently satisfied 
with the present rates they get for hauling 
vegetables—exempt cargo one way, and 
when available, manufactured products on 
the return trip. 

These truckers are a vital part of our econ- 
omy, and while they have no widespread 
organization, they do have a very sizeable 
investment in equipment. They are the 
little businessmen who move the Nation's 
food from field to market. They're entitled 
to the right to work, 

It is not belleved that the dollar inter- 
ests of the common carriers should super- 
sede the dollar interests of growers. It Is 
our observation that very few of the com- 
mon carriers are prepared to move fresh 
produce direct from the field by long haul 
to metropolitan markets, or that they want 
this business. It is reported that many com- 
mon carriers depend upon the leasing of ex- 
empt trucks to balance out their operation 
especially on seasonal cargo. 

The continuation of the present trip-leas- 
ing plan will not affect the present tonnage 
hauled by common carriers, but it would 
continue to preserve for the vegetable grower 
the cheapest and most flexible method of 
transporting farm products. Much of the 
national vegetable production is far remoyed 
from highways traversed by regular sched- 
uled common carriers. Present exempt 
trucks, when necessary, go directly into the 
field to load, and after icing the vegetables 
go all the way to destination without any 
change of tractor or trailer, thereby saving 
labor and other costs, but more important, 
they deliver vegetables to the market in the 
freshest possible condition, 
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To our way of thinking the Interstate 
Commerce Commission seems to be seeking 
standardization of truck operation in order 
that its reports may become an accom- 
Plished fact with the least amount of effort. 
The Commission’s control over private oper- 
ation may be attractive to them, but un- 
attractive to the farmer and many distrib- 
utors, because of the assessment of higher 
freight charges and delays in handling. 

Vegetables must be handled fast and with 
good equipment. The present system is en- 
tlrely satisfactory. Our association believes 
most other farm organizations would ap- 
Preciate it if the Congress would keep the 
Interstate Commerce Commission out of our 
Agricultural business. 

We are opposed to a complete regimenta- 
tion system that allows an agency to invoke 
a mandate, or issue an order at will, which 
will result in taking more dollars away from 
the farmer and the consumer and increase 
transportation costs, We feel that exempt 
for hire trucks should not be regulated off 
the highways by an agency order. 

We also feel that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could be consistent in the or- 
ders it issues. If the ICC is willing to make 
trip leasing for 30 days legal, why is a trip 
for just a few days illegal? 

We would appreciate knowing who the 
Interstate Commerce Commission expects 
will profit from this order. We believe the 
Teal issues before this committee are whether 
or not the committee wishes to (1) increase 
the farmer's distribution costs, (2) saddle 
growers and food distributors with addi- 
tional unnecessary regulations, (3) destroy 
the exempt truckers who constitute a large 
Segment of what is generally termed as 
little business, (4) increase cost of food to 
consumers. 

It is the sincere request of our vegetable 
Growers that H. R. 3203 be promptly enacted 
into law. 


First Test of the Caracas 88 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent disturbing revelation that an im- 
Portant shipment of arms had been 
effected from the Reds to Guatemala 
Puts the Caracas anti-Communist reso- 
lution to its first test. The question is, 
Will a meeting of consultation by hemi- 
Spheric foreign ministers be called to 
Meet this test? I should like at this 
time to insert in the REcorp an ex- 
tremely timely editorial concerning the 
Serious turn in events in the Western 
Hemisphere which appeared in the Span- 
ish-American newspaper, the Americas 
Daily, of Miami, Fla., on May 19, 1954: 
Hemisrueric ForeiGN MINISTERS SHOULD 

MEET FOR CONSULTATION IN VIEW OF THE 

New TURN IN EVENTS IN THE AMERICAS 

We are faced with an inter-American sit- 
uation of dangerous and far-reaching pro- 
Portions embodied in a report issued late 
Monday night by the State Department 
Which revealed that a ship laden with an 

Portant arms cargo had arrived at the 
Guatemalan port of Puerto Barrios and that 
the shipment being discharged at that Carib- 

an port city had come from a Soviet satel- 
Ute nation. This event is closely bound up 
With the hemispheric defense picture be- 
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cause it shows that Guatemala and the So- 
viet Union have intimate ties and that the 
Central American nation is being used as a 
pawn for Soviet imperialistic interests 
through the field of action it provides for 
Communist infiltration. 

It can be taken for granted without the 
shadow of a doubt that the arms shipment 
in question was sent at the behest of the 
Moscow government, since everyone is aware 
by now that no transaction between a Soviet 
satellite nation and a foreign government 
can take place without the acquiescence of 
the Kremlin. If such a state of affairs is true 
of ordinary, run of the mill transactions, 
then the degree to which Kremlin imperial- 
ism is mixed up in the current deal is readily 
inferable from the fact that weapons of war 
are Involved. 

In the face of such a serious turn in events, 
the inter-American system must put the 
Caracas anti-Communist resolution to its 
first test. The resolution in question said 
that “the domination or control of the 
political institutions of any American state 
by the international Communist ‘movement, 
producing as a consequence the extension to 
the Americas of a political system of a non- 
hemispheric power, will constitute a threat 
to the sovereignty and political independence 
of the American states, jeopardizing the 
peace in the Americas, and it will necessitate 
calling a meeting of consultation to consider 
the adoption of proper measures in according 
with existing treaties.” 

Because of certain suspicious moves made 
by Guatemala in the field of its foreign rela- 
tions, from one point of view this would be a 
proper time to invoke the Rio de Janeiro 
Mutual Defense Pact, although the most ap- 
propriate course of action would probably 
consist of a meeting of consultation by hemi- 
spheric foreign ministers. Using a resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously by hemispheric 
foreign ministers at Washington in 1951 and 
the unmistakable anti-Communist resolution 
adopted this year at Caracas, such a meeting 
of consultation would allow the governments 
of the Americas to take defense measures to 
check the imperialistic drive of Moscow and 
the subversive activities of agents it has 
planted here in the Americas, agents who 
are intent on wiping off the face of the 
earth everything common to the way of life 
of the American nations. 

The fourth meeting of consultation held 
by hemispheric foreign ministers at Wash- 
ington resolved to ask the American goy- 
ernments to take proper steps for their own 
protection and asserted that there must be 
“a high degree of international cooperation 
in order to uproot the dangers posed to the 
American states by the subversive activities 
of international communism.” 

The need is imperious to summon a fifth 
meeting of consultation by hemispheric for- 
eign ministers so that the truth about the 
landing of Soviet arms in Guatemala can be 
revealed and so that the proper steps can 
be taken to cope with the matter. This 
meeting is required by considerations of 
hemispheric security, for the political fu- 
ture of the Americas and the prestige of their 
political institutions demand such action at 
once, 


Citizens Protest Liquor Advertised on 
Radio and Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
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the following correspondence from the 
Spokane (Wash.) Public Forum, which 
will explain itself: 
SPOKANE PUBLIC Forum, 
Spokane, Wash., April 19, 1954. 
Hon, USHER L. BURDICK, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Burpicx: In behalf of public 
welfare the Spokane Forum joins in the fight 
to outlaw many of the crime-breeding pro- 
grams on the radio and television. 

Herewith a copy of a forum resolution 
most of the press will not give to their pub- 
lic. It would offend the big business gentle- 
men and the paper would lose their ad- 
vertising. 

This is right in line with the fine letter 
you inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORÐ 
from Grafton, N. Dak. Kindly insert this 
resolution to further awaken our members 
and public to all like exhibitions which en- 
danger the youth they seek to mislead. 

Sincerely, 


Whereas the Washington Temperance As- 
sociation is preparing an initiative measure 
against beer and wine advertising on radio 
and television; and 

Whereas the reapers of this soiled revenue 
will go in the lobby of Congress with plenty 
of gold to thwart the efforts of all good citi- 
zens working to clean up this stench in so- 
ciety that smells into high heavens; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Spokane Public Forum 
go on record unanimously in accord, and will 
join hands with all groups working to curb 
this nauseous daily exhibition, reaching into 
the family home for converts to Uquor and 
cigarettes, 

JoserH E. Nxsnrrr. 
President. 

Mary JANE WELSH, 
Secretary. 


Impending Loss of Federal Funds for 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the strong friends of public education 
in Oklahoma has just made available to 
me some very alarming figures concern: 
ing the impact of one of the changes in 
Public Law 874, which this Congress 
adopted during the last session. I am 
referring to the effect of the so-called 
3-percent absorption amendment upon 
funds provided by our Government to 
federally impacted school districts of the 
Nation, 

Details of this amendment are some- 
what complicated, but there can be no 
question about its operation to the great 
detriment of States in which most fed- 
erally connected children do not meet 
the double requirement of having par- 
ents who both live and work on Federal 
property. In instances where their par- 
ents merely live on Federal property, or 
merely work on Federal property—sec- 
tion 3 (b)—the actual effect of this 
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amendment and its reduction formula is sections 3 (a) and 3 (b) of the law) I am sure this new formula is going to 
to impose a double absorption rate on which ranges from 13.8 percent for the result in similar drastic losses in Federal 
these particular districts. State of Nevada to 99 percent for the allowances for impacted areas in all of 

The result, according to calculations State of West Virginia. My own State be 2 5 12 thoroughly jus- 
taken from the Third Annual Report of of Oklahoma will suffer a loss in attend- giving shies in ations which fo — . — 
the Commissioner of Education, is a loss ance qualifying for funds under these eee ee ae fig the isss 
in daily attendance qualifying for Fed- sections through this amendment of in qualified attendance in ng ee 
eral funds in federally impacted areas 28.8 percent—which is calculated to js offered for the information of all inter- 
(through 3 percent absorption under mean a loss in funds of $715,419.22. ested in this vital problem: 


Recap of losses in secs. 3 (a) and 3 (b) through 3 percent absorplion (expressed in pupil ADA) 
The 3 facts have been tabulated from the data found in table 2 of the zd annual report of the Commissioner of Education, June 30, 1953, through applying the 


n amendment to Pablic Law 874 which will become effective July 1, 1954. 
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Recap of Federal responsibility by States and percentage of loss through absorption 
[This talulation is made from the data Included in the 1952-53 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education on the Administration of Public Law 874] 
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We Must Help Our Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have spent billions of dollars rehabilitat- 
ing the peoples of Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and way points, but we have been sin- 
fularly remiss in attending to the needs 
of our people here at home, For exam- 
ple, more than 350,000 people yearly are 
shown to have been disabled through 
accident or disease, with an overall total 
of 38 million handicapped, some 7 million 
to 9 million of whom are severely handi- 
capped, or from 60 to 100 percent dis- 
abled. Yet we have been miserly and 
dilatory in providing means for their 
rehabilitation and employment, as ap- 
Proximately only 60,000 a year are cared 
for under present Federal-State plans, 
leaving about 300,000 on the human 
Scrap pile annually. 

This condition is wrong, and we should 
immediately remedy it in a practical 
Way, The House Education and Labor 
Committee now has before it a bill to 
establish a Federal agency for handi- 
Capped, which provides the most compre- 
hensive program yet devised for these 
Millions of American citizens who are 
blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard of 
hearing, amputees, arthritics, cardio- 
vascular victims, cerebral palsied, epilep- 
tics, victims of muscular dystrophy, 
multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, cancer, 
Theumatism, tuberculosis, and congenital 
defects and deformities, as well as many 
Other diseases and results of injuries. 

Every day it becomes more apparent 
that we must bring our own people to 
the highest possible pitch of physical 
and mental proficiency, if we are to have 
the power as a nation to withstand the 
economic and military might of those 
who seek to destroy the United States by 
imposing upon it communism or other 
isms inimical to our way of life. 

From the standpoint of self-interest, 
it is even more important to take im- 
Perative steps to save our own hides 
than it is to save the hides, however hu- 
Manitarian and otherwise necessary it 
May be, of the peoples of other nations. 

Many Americans consider it a national 

race that we here in Congress, 
charged with responsibility for the gen- 
eral welfare, act the role of misers when 
it comes to attending to the needs of 
handicapped who, as the records of the 
Past 34 years conclusively show, when 
adequately treated, medically, provided 
necessary education and training, given 
Vocational guidance and selective place- 
Ment, are enabled thus to earn their own 
Way and make their contributions as 
Citizens to the support of our country, 
themselves, and their families. 

H. R. 2147, the Federal agency for 

dicapped bill, of which I am sponsor, 
Provides for establishment of an inde- 
bendent agency, which would coordinate 
Activities of the 35 Federal agencies 
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which now have a part of the program 
but no coordination. It would bring 
about more efficient and economical 
services and benefit, thus, not only hand- 
icapped but all taxpayers. 

The bill covers many fields, including 
special education for homebound, who 
cannot attend schools; sets up coopera- 
tive enterprises for handicapped to pro- 
vide a practical means of employing, un- 
der proper supervision, handicapped who 
require training under actual work con- 
ditions; provides grants to those who are 
totally disabled and unfeasible for re- 
habilitation and who, now, having noth- 
ing to support themselves, except inade- 
quate public assistance or charity; sets 
up a Federal services to handicapped re- 
volving loan fund, from which States 
which have exhausted their appropria- 
tions for rehabilitation, may borrow be- 
tween sessions of their legislatures, and 
thus enable this great and necessary 
work not to suffer interruption, as is the 
case now, among about half the States 
all the time; establishes rehabilitation 
centers throughout the country, and 
provides many other practical means of 
restoring handicapped people to a work 
status. 

In view of the urgency of this situation, 
Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor immediately reports out the Federal 
agency for handicapped bill, favorably, 
so we may vindicate our position in the 
eyes of the American people, as consery- 
ators of our greatest asset, human beings. 


The Real America Has Lost One of Its 
Greatest Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I take the floor today with a heavy heart. 
Word has just come to me that one of 
the great men of America has been called 
to his reward. *I speak of Mr. T. E. John- 
son, the editor of the Amarillo (Tex.) 
Globe-Times. It has been my pleasure 
and my honor to know and be associated 
with this great man for a number of 
years. The varying circumstances un- 
der which I have had the opportunity 
to observe him led me to the conclusion 
early in our friendship that here was one 
of God's real noblemen. A man who did 
not seek personal acclaim for himself, 
but who gave unselfishly of his time, his 
efforts, and his outstanding ability to the 
building of the community in which he 
lived and the betterment of those indi- 
viduals who could so proudly call him 
“neighbor.” 


His deep understanding and unbellev- 


able patience afforded him the means 
with which to approach the problems of 
his fellow man in a calm and reasonable 
manner. These fine characteristics, to- 
gether with many more, were evidenced 
by the numbers of people in all walks of 
life who sought his counsel and advice 
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in a troubled world. He always had a 
word of encouragement for those in 
need. He was never so pressed for time 
that he had to sacrifice the graciousness 
and courtesy of the school of southern 
gentlemen, of which he was truly an 
honor graduate. His column, These 
Times, which was read and reread by 
those who were blessed with the oppor- 
tunity of having access to it, will stand as 
a monument to the great success that he 
enjoyed as a member of the fourth estate. 
Newspaper people, great and small, 
throughout this Nation, deeply respected 
T. E. Johnson for the honesty, integrity, 
and ability that carried him to the top in 
his chosen profession, and always stood 
him so well in his fight for understand- 
ing among freemen. His was not a self- 
ish battle for a chosen few nor a dema- 
gogic display for the supposedly op- 
pressed. It was no more or no less than 
a crusade for clear understanding be- 
tween men, based upon the concepts of 
freedom upon which this Nation was 
founded and has so long endured. His 
was truly a battle for “Mr. American.” 
His enemies were few, his friends many. 
Like many of us human beings, he had 
his shortcomings, but unlike so many of 
us, his greatness and his fine character- 
istics shone so brightly that his few 
shortcomings faded into insignificance, 

To his splendid wife and his fine chil- 
dren and grandchildren, may I say that 
the Nation mourns with you. We extend 
to you our deepest sympathy, because so 
many of us know the weight of the cross 
which you have as your burden. We 
know the loss that has been suffered by 
Amarillo and the Panhandle of Texas. 
We know that the real America has lost 
one of its greatest champions. 


The Traffic Situation in Metropolitan 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I am pleased to 
include two articles bearing on the traffic 
situation here in metropolitan Wash- 
ington. 

This is the Nation's Capital. It be- 
longs to all of us. Let us keep its de- 
sirable features unscathed. 

ROCK CREEK 


Mr. Speaker, I am completely in 
sympathy with what the gentleman 
from California has said on last Friday 
respecting this very real threat to the 
existence of Rock Creek Park. For al- 
most 12 years I have owned property in 
the area affected and have maintained 
my Washington residence there. 

Enjoying rather close acquaintance 
with those communities in Maryland 
which have been fighting the proposal 
to let Rock Creek Park be converted to 
the site of a speedway, I can appreciate 
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the local mind. And I have been sens- 
ing the extent to which this problem, at 
first a wholly local problem, has become 
a national issue, with conservation- 
minded people and national organiza- 
tions clear across the country adding 
their voices to the protest of a proposal 
which would bring so much destruction 
to this magnificent park in the heart of 
of our Capital City. 

It is claimed that there is no other 
solution to the Washington traffic prob- 
lem than to build new and additional 
arterial highways into the city. To me 
that approach is only going to give us 
more agonizing traffic congestion in 
Washington. We would but bring exist- 
ing traffic, plus more traffic, into the 
heart of Washington faster to add to the 
jams that already plague the city during 
the rush hours. 

There are other ways to meet this 
traffic problem in the capital city area. 
It has seemed to me that the Citizens 
Action Committee for Fair Road Plan- 
ning, an organization representing 15 
citizens’ communities in the Chevy Chase 
area, has pointed up the answers to the 
problem well in a pamphlet entitled “Is 
the Use of Rock Creek Park for an Ex- 
pressway Really Necessary?” A 7-point 
plan to meet the traffic situation without 
molesting Rock Creek Park is embodied 
in that pamphlet and, under unanimous 
consent, I include pages 6 and 7 of the 
same at this point in the RECORD: 


A Procram To Save Rock CREEK AND SOLVE 
THE PRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


The issue over which we battle is one 
forced by the Maryland and District road 
authorities who insist there is need for one 
or more new arterial highways into down- 
town Washington, more spokes in the Dis- 
trict traffic wheel than now exist. The first 
new arterial, they insist, must be one through 
Rock Creek Park, no other plan can precede 
it they, argue. 

These highway authorities have been 
parties through the years in other plans to 
solve traffic problems, plans they now secm 
to turn their backs upon as being not sum- 
cient to meet the present needs, plans to be 
pursued in the future. It is fair to review 
these long-standing plans to determine how 
far their fulfillment might possibly meet the 
traffic needs of metropolitan Washington. 

Pian 1: Maryland is now building trunk 
240 from Frederick southward toward Wash- 
ington. Its authors would split this highway 
into two 6-lane parts at a point north of 
the Naval Hospital and west of Wisconsin 
Avenue, one leg to run southwestward into 
downtown Washington through Cabin John, 
the other to reach southeastward into and 
through Rock Creek Park. Why two legs for 
this special expressway is not understood 
except that the road authorities want it that 
way. Would not the southwest leg be sufi- 
cient since it would conveniently reach 
arteries into Washington such as MacArthur 
Boulevard, Massachusetts Avenue, River 
Road, Georgetown Road, and Wisconsin Aye- 
nue? Why do they feel that we must punch 
a great 200-foot wide elevation into and 
through Rock Creek Park? Can't we be con- 
tent with one leg of 240, for the time being at 
least? 

Plan 2: Long-planned is a belt route 
route around the District of Columbia 
through Montgomery and Prince Georges 
County, a route that would take off the 
streets of suburban and downtown Washing- 
ton that traffic seeking to get through and 
beyond Washington and that trafic, particu- 
larly trucks, seeking to get into the whole- 
sale, trucking, and shipping section of the 
city, Why not build now in kecping with 
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this plan, not 12 or 15 years from now as the 
highway authorities plan. And not just a 
3 or 4 mile stretch of belt in order to com- 
promise Rock Creek Park? The present pro- 
posal to build a few miles of belt would find 
the belt running parallel to what now serves 
crosstown needs, East-West Highway, and 
only a mile north of it when it ought to be 
out where it could serve its broader purpose 
as a belt and not need to cross Rock Creek 
Park lengthwise. 

Plan 3: Long in the planners’ books has 
been the Fort Memorial Freeway proposal 
which would mect so many District traffic 
problems as an inner-belt route around the 
city. Over 90 percent of the right-of-way 
needed for this belt is now in District pos- 
session. The undertaking to build this great 
traffic aid is not even in the present thinking 
of the authorities seeking to bring a new 
arterial speedway down Rock Creek Park. 
Why? 

Plan 4: Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent on plans for the belt routes 
and proposed improvement and extension of 
such arteries as 16th, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, River Road, Georgetown Road, and 
Wisconsin Avenue. These steps would bring 
tremendous relief to traffic pressures. What 
has become of these plans during the per- 
sistent campaign to drive an expressway 
through Rock Creek Park? 

Pian 5: Another fine plan to help traffic 
was, and still is, that plan to construct bus 
beys on 16th and Connecticut, bays into 
which buses would pull to discharge passen- 
gers without halting streams of cars during 
the rush hours. What has become of it? 

Plan 6: Thousands upon thousands of 
automobiles could be taken off the streets 
of Washington each day if only we were af- 
forded an adequate mass transportation 
service during the rush hours between the 
suburbs and downtown Washington. Are we 
to understand that this will not be neces- 
sary if only we can have a speedway through 
Rock Creek Park? 

Plan 7: The extension of Beach Drive from 
East-West Highway through Rock Creek 
Park to Wisconsin Avenue would afford a 
delightful route for suburbanites in their 
trips to and from the city and relieve other 
roads of congestion, But Beach Drive 
should ever be kept the parkway that It is, 
never & speedway. 


It was inevitable that traffic authorities 
and city planners would sooner or later 
awaken to the fact that we reach traffic 
saturation points in our growing cities, 
points beyond which there can be no rea- 
sonable use or place for more automo- 
biles. I hope our Washington area traf- 
fic and planning authorities will open 
their eyes to facts and dare to be as plain 
spoken as are the traffic authorities of 
New York City. These authorities are 
agreed that “the ultimate solution of 
traffic congestion strangling American 
cities is to get the private automobiles off 
the streets and substitute efficient mass 
transportation,” to quote the report of 
the New York Herald Tribune of April 
30,1954. The report of this traffic con- 
ference is so revealing of new thinking 
on the traffic problem that I ask unani- 
mous consent that this newspaper article, 
under the heading “See Doom of Private 
Car in Cities,” be printed following my 
remarks, 

Unless we are realistic and open our 
eyes to the very positive limitations of 
cities for traffic accommodation, we will 
but continue to further tangle traffic that 
already has reached a point where it 
5 the very life of the business city 

e 


May 20 


We've gone crazy on the subject of ex- 
pressways as they relate to our great 
cities. They have their place, to be sure, 
but they ought to be around rather than 
through cities. Expressways in cities 
can only further tangle the traffic jams 
of Washington, Bruce Bliven, in a 
March 20, 1954, editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post, clearly expounds the folly 
of expressways such as that proposed for 
Rock Creek Park. I ask that this edi- 
torial entitled “Expressways are Wonder- 
ful, But They Don’t Untangle a City’s 
Traffic Jams,” be printed as a part of 
and following my remarks, 

Mr. Speaker, the mere thought of los- 
ing Rock Creek Park to a great limited- 
access expressway, with a 200-foot right- 
of-way accommodating six lanes of 
divided speedway, is disturbing and 
ought to disturb any mind that is con- 
scious of the part that internationally 
famous park plays in making Washing- 
ton the great and beautiful city that it 
is, and the part it plays, recreation and 
parkwise, in the lives of thousands of 
people who use the area. It is incon- 
ceivable that consent could ever be had 
to use this great park for such a highway 
purpose as it proposed. I want to assure 
the gentleman from California, who has 
just spoken so well on the subject, that 
he will find many of us ready to rally to 
the cause of amending the Capper- 
Cramton Act if it is found that the exist- 
ing language of the law is not sufficient 
to guarantee the preservation of Rock 
Creek Park to the causes which its far- 
sighted sponsors were obviously sceking 
to serve. 

In the instance which threatens Nock 
Creek Park expressway enthusiasts are 
outdoing themselves. In this instance 
they want Expressway 240 coming into 
Washington from the northwest to have 
two legs into the city, one reaching to the 
Fotomac at the north city line, the other 
coming down through Rock Creek Park. 
Why does not one leg for such an ex- 
pressway answer present and future 
needs? Could it be that our highway 
builders and planners just cannot resist 
using this beautiful park to set off their 
engineering abilities? After all, the site 
through the park would cost them noth- 
ing and would make a beautiful sur- 
rounding for their dream road. They 
would better open their eyes to what they 
would be doing to the great and lasting 
purposes which Rock Creek Park is serv- 
ing. and be content with an expressway 
with just one leg, which is the way of 
most expressways. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of 

April 30, 1954] 
Sre Doom or PRIVATE Can IN CITIES 
(By Robert S. Bird) 

Four top trafic experts, including New 
York's Traffic Commissioner T. T. Wiley. 
agreed yesterday that the ultimate solution 
for traffic congestion strangling American 
cities is to get the private automobiles off the 
streets and substitute efficient mass trans- 
portation, 

Mr. Wiley and three colleagues gave an 
audience of transit experts harsh facts and 
even harsher fancies on traffic congestion 
here and in other cities. Their panel dis- 
cussion assignment for a luncheon of the 
American Transit Association and the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York 
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Was to get to the nub of the subject without 
Waste of time. 


DOOM CARS IN CITIES 


They rattled off these opinions with no 
detours for pleasantries or frills: 

1. Use of the private car merely for con- 
Yenience in cities in the future is doomed. 
All traffic in the years ahead must be pro- 
ductive traffic. Automobiles are already 
Moving slower than horses and buggies used 
to travel in this city, anyway. 

2, Private cars, driven for convenience 
Only, are not important in filling city stores 
With customers, Buses and subways are 
What bring customer volume. 

3. The average block in New York City 
during the daytime traffic flow contains 2 
buses, 6 trucks, 8 taxicabs, and 11 automo- 
biles. These are contained in 4 lanes, 2 of 
Which are in use but on the average are 
temporarily stalled, and 2 of which are 
jammed with parked traffic. 

4. One bus carries as many passengers as 
36 automobiles on the average, which should 
give the bus priority in use of the city streets. 

5. Mass transportation—buses and sub- 
Ways—will have to carry the bulk of future 
Street traffic, and so this form of transporta- 
tion should be encouraged to the fullest. 

6. Taxes on mass transportation, errone- 
dusly based on the monopoly principle now- 
adays, should be drastically cut. Higher 
Subway fares in New York have substantially 
increased street congestion, and the bene- 
ficial effect on the city budget must be meas- 
Ured against. that costly handicap. 

7. The next traffic solution for New York 
City should be an effort to stagger people's 
Working hours so as to spread out peak traf- 
fic loads both of people and working vehicles. 

CITIES HERE TO STAY 

8. Cities are here to stay. Talk about de- 
centralization of New York City is exagger- 
ated. The city has more construction under 
Way today in its central areas than in any 
time in its history. New York is rehabilitat- 

Z. not decentralizing. 

Participants in the rapid-fire airing of 
©pinion were, besides Commissioner Wiley, 
Robert W. Dowling, president of the City In- 
Testing Co. and head of the citizens budget 
Commission; Kenneth C. Richmond, vice 
President and treasurer of Abraham & Straus 
and chairman of the transit committee of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association; 
and Laurence Wingerter, president of the 
San Antonio Transit Co. and president of the 
American Transit Association. 

Edmund F. Wagner, president of the Gen- 
eral Realty & Utility Corp. and vice presi- 
dent of the Commerce and Industry Asso- 
Clation of New York, was moderator of the 
discussion, which followed a luncheon at 
the Hotel New Yorker, where the American 

nsit Association is in convention . 
nonsterring to his proposal for staggered 
Ours as the next needed step in this city, 
Commisisoner Wiley said: 

“This whole country is undergoing a so- 
Clological development through reduced 
Working hours and number of working days, 
and the result in traffic terms is we are try- 
ing to do top much in too little time. We 
must do something to broaden the working 

to spread out peak loads not only of 
People on the streets but of the loading 
and unloading of vehicular traffic at the 
curbs.“ 

Holding that New York's traffic congestion 
Could be fairly well solved by eliminating 
pa 1 of the 4 types of street trafic—trucks, 

Uses, taxicabs, and passenger cars—Mr. 
Wiley added that none unfortunately could 
entirely abolished. 

“But the most important point now Is, 
What is the future place of the passenger 
automobile In the city?” he said. “The idea 
used to be that the city should be developed 
80 that everybody could get around In an 
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automobile. Now it is apparent that this 
can't be done. We must devise some means 
of separating productive use of the automo- 
bile from its use as a convenience. 

“What we can do immediately is to stop 
building off-street parking space in down- 
town Manhattan for persons driving to and 
from work, for example, Answering the 
question as to what place the automobile 
has in the city, it is essential when used for 
productive purposes; it is unnecessary when 
used for convenience.” 

Mr. Wingertner, agreeing, said that the 
right to use automobiles in American cities 
should be handled the same way that Texas 
now deals with the traditional right of its 
citizens to carry guns in the cities restrict 
their use.” 

Mr. Dowling and Mr. Richmond spoke of 
the financial burden real estate bears as the 
result of street congestion, and the need to 
encourage mass transportation as a means 
of improving and expanding the healthy 
cores of the city. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 20, 1954] 7 
EXPRESSWAYS ARE WONDERFUL, BUT THEY 
DON’T UNTANGLE A Crrr's TRAFFIC Jams 
(By Bruce Bliven) 

Nobody needs to be told that most Ameri- 
can communities are slowly strangling with 
automobile congestion. It has been one 
cause of the great migration to the suburbs, 
not only by householders but by business 
and industry. A recent expert study guessed 
that the pile-up in New York City streets 
now costs at least $3 million per day in 
excess gasoline consumption and lost time. 

All over the country, municipalities are 
trying to solve the problem. They are tun- 
neling under parks for garage space or bulld- 
ing fancy mechanisms which stack cars 
above one another in the air. And most of 
all, they are building expressways—limited- 
access, high-speed roads. They are usually 
called freeways in the West, superhighways 
in the Middle West, and throughways or 
parkways in the Northeast. Some of these 
expressways are enormously expensive; in 
Pittsburgh, for example, a series of dramatic 
bridges and tunnels is necessary. In Chi- 
cago one of them bores right through the 
post office, 

Considered by themselves, these express- 
Ways have undoubted merits. They gen- 
erate far fewer accidents per car-mile. They 
save up to about 2 cents per car-mile in 
gasoline and time. In congested city streets, 
you get, on the average, 8 miles to the gallon, 
and on expressways you get about 20. Most 
of the country’s new expressways amortize 
their total cost, directly or indirectly, in 10 
or 12 years. 

If drivers would be content just to ride 
back and forth on the freeways, everything 
would be fine. Unfortunately, they won't; 
of all the nearby traffic heading toward a big 
city, about 90 percent wants to go into the 
middle of town and park. When the driv- 
ers come down into the city streets trouble 
begins. Unfortunately, too, whenever you 
make the roads and the parking better, you 
also make the problem still more serious. 
When road conditions are made better, a 
certain number of people who have no car, 
buy one. A certain number of families with 
one or more cars buy an extra one. People 
who had been riding the commuting trains 
show an increasing tendency to drive into 
the city instead. Almost always, the new 
improvement falls to help matters as much 
as the optimists expected. Sometimes, at 
least temporarily, it makes things worse. 

The experts In city planning believe they 
have the answer to downtown congestion, 
They point out that a private automobile 
with one or two passengers takes about half 
as much space in the street as a bus which 
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may carry 40 or 50. They want a circle of 
big parking lots strung around the congested 
area like beads on & loop. The expressways 
from out of town would lead into these park- 
ing lots, where you would leave your car and 
change to a bus to take you downtown. 
Parking fees would be small, and the bus 
fare would also be low, and might be com- 
bined in some way with the parking fee. 
Each bus would be routed to get to the heart 
of the city rapidly. 

The only trouble with this beautiful plan 
is that people don’t like it. Buses rarely go 
as near your destination as your car can go, 
assuming of course that you can park it at 
that spot. When a motorist buys some- 
thing, he wants to put it into his car then 
and there, or have a sturdy young clerk from 
the store do so for him. He certainly does 
not want to carry it himself, get on a bus, 
get off again, and then lug his packages to 
his car. He usually forgets that he couldn't 
park where he wants to. The bright dream 
of the circle of parking lots still remains 
mostly on the drawing boards of the hope- 
ful planners. 

Countries with dictators, of course, can 
put through elaborate and drastic plans. 
Napoleon III swept away a great part of Paris 
in order to create his magnificent series of 
radiating boulevards. Stalin ripped apart 
much of Moscow in preparation for a torrent 
of automobile traffic that has thus far failed 
to materialize. By contrast, the American 
way is the one now being pursued all over 
the country: trial and error, patchwork, 
compromise, and constant complaint from 
everybody. This is probably just as well. 
The automobile age is still too new for any 
city planner to say with authority how the 
problem should be solved. 


The New Look in the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when some of our historic allies in 
Europe are divided and weakened due 
to their desire to get peace for themselves 
at almost any price, it is thrilling to hear 
the authentic voice of liberty, combined 
with courage and imagination, coming 
from various leaders in Asia who have 
gained their freedom so recently that 
they treasure it above all else. If, as 
some say, we are losing allies in Europe, 
we have others in Asia whose influence 
there is greater than any European gov- 
ernment can have east of Suez, 

An Asian who has the vision and a 
deep understanding of what freedom 
and self-government require of those 
who would retain them, is our former 
colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives serving as Resident Commissioner 
from the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, Hon. Carlos P. Romulo. He re- 
cently discussed the new day in the 
Philippines in an address before the 
National Press Club. Much of it deals 
with another great Asian leader, the new 
president of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Ramon Magsaysay. If any tend 
to despair of Asia, I invite them to read 
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this address, and take heart, The ad- 
dress follows: 
THE PHILIPPINES NEW LOOK 


(Address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, special 
and mal representative of the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines) 

I have given a good deal of thought to the 
expression “the new look,” when it was as- 
signed to me as my subject today, to try 
and tell you something about the “new look 
in the Philippines.” Tracing its origins, I 
find that here in America it was first used 
some 7 years ago, when skirts came down. 
I am not sure that it was used, or a varia- 
tion was used, when they went up again, or 
whether the trend was referred to as the 
old look back, 

Then more recently the term has been 
applied to the new defense policy as an- 
nounced by President Eisenhower for the 
United States. I gather that President 
Eisenhower is not too pleased with this de- 
scription of his program. This, I can also 
understand. Because in the last analysis 
there is substantially nothing of a “new 
look” either about a defense policy or 
about the forces which make it necessary. 
You may call it the New Look in the 
Army, but from where I stand, when you 
can hit the other fellow harder at less cost, I 
would say it is nothing more than a better 
look,” and there is really nothing that is 
new about it—unless saving the taxpayers’ 
money is something new. 

In this sense, there is really a New Look 
In the Philippines—and I am happy to tell 
you that it promises to be a better look as 
well. But before I can give you a notion of 
what this New Look is like, I shall have to 
let you in on the old look in our country— 
give you some idea of what things were 
before our people decided that they wanted 
the New Look—any New Look. 

So let us take a look at the old look in the 
Philippines. 

First of all, allow me to take you back in 
history to a time when our people first 
awakened to the fact that the government 
was theirs—that they, the governed, had in 
their possession the right to grant or to with- 
hold the power to govern. We began our 
acquaintance with America about 50 years 
ago, before the concept of government by 
consent of the governed gained general ac- 
ceptance. True, the English had thelr Magna 
Carta. But Europe came to the Philippines, 
you will recall, at a time when English no- 
tions were not favorably considered by the 
Europeans who first came to our islands— 
the Spanish of King Philip II. 

After Magellan discovered our islands 
(“discovered"—whatever that means—may 
be in the sense that he landed on one of the 
islands and took possession in the time-hon- 
ored fashion of those days), came Urdaneta 
and Legazpi—strong, courageous, sincere, de- 
yout, loyal men, who carried out their mis- 
sion of bringing to our people the incal- 
culable benefits of a faith, of a culture, which 
contributed immeasurably to make us what 
we are today—but who also brought a system 
of government by a ruler and his minions—a 
system in which the people, now regarded 
everywhere except behind the Iron Curtain 
as the ultimate source of power, had only one 
unallenable right—the right to obey with- 
out question. The people held what few 
rights they possessed at the will and by the 
grace of the King of Spain and of the pre- 
fects and consuls whom he or his court 
chose to set over them. 

In the latter years of the last century a 
group of brilliant and brave Filipinos came 
into belng—agitators, subversives, from the 
standpoint of Madrid and of the Council of 
the Indies—men of the breed of Otis and 
Sam Adams in your own history. They were 
the first to proclaim the fact that “Filipinos” 
no longer meant the man of pure Spanish 
blood who made his home in the Philip- 
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pines, the colony of Spain, but also included 
the lowly people of the islands themselves— 
those peoples whom the Spanish rulers then 
called Indlos. 

These men were inspired by the history 
of the United States and its Revolution; of 
France, and of the influence of the French 
of Voltaire and Rousseau. Boiled down, 
their creed was that all men are created 
equal, and that all are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights—but 
you all know the rest of that. The period 
from their day to the beginning of this 
century was a period of struggle, of revolt, 
to prove to the world and to the rulers in 
Madrid that the people of the Philippines 
were aware of their right to grant or with- 
hold power of government. With American 
help-——and, let it be admitted, not without 
some fighting against American power by our 
Aguinaldos, Lunas, del Pilars, Malvars—our 
people established on our islands a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people. These 
words, too, are as familiar to you as they 
are to us. 

Then followed 40 years of self-government 
and of struggle and aspiration for full self- 
government. The Pacific war interrupted 
the development, but we had had enough of 
real self-government to realize what a boon 
it was. The people came to know their power, 
to realize and to act on the sense of power 
to control those whom they chose to govern 
them. In those 40 years, as we continued 
the struggle for complete sovereignty, we 
knew that we had to be close to our gov- 
ernors—and those who governed us then, by 
our free choice and with our consent, also 
knew it, and the men your country sent out 
to us to exercise the functions of American 
sovereignty also knew it, That is why the 
names of William Howard Taft and of the 
brilliant roster of the men who followed him 
are today revered in the Philippines. Show 
be another former dependency of a great 
power whose public places still bear the 
names of that power’s preconsuls. 

Then came the horrible interlude of the 
Pacific war, in which the people again for a 
brief time lost the power over their govern- 
ment. After the war had ended they re- 
gained it—but their hold on it was not strong 
enough to cope with the phenomenon which 
was born of the disintegration that was a 
natural if deplorable aftermath of 3 years of 
enemy occupation and of enemy oppression. 
Tragedy stalked our newly restored freedoms. 
The first president of our Republic, Gen. 
Manuel Roxas, able, brilliant, and a real 
statesman, died 2 years after his election. 
After his untimely death, in the space of 3 
years following our liberation from the Jap- 
anese, & group of selfish, greedy men took ad- 
vantage of the disordered state into which 
the country had been plunged, and estab- 
lished a curtain between the people and 
their government. It was not a curtain of 
iron, but it was impenetrable just the same, 
because it consisted of influence, of misuse 
of wealth, of subversion of the powers of gov- 
ernment to the requirements of those whom 
easily gained wealth had endowed with in- 
fluence over venal Officials. Such officials, 
supported and financed by persons with Hl- 
gotten wealth, formed a barrier between the 
government and the people. 

This, fundamentally, was the old loox 
not old in the sense that it was what the 
Filipino people had been accustomed to— 
on the contrary, it was a look alien to all 
that three generations of Filipinos had strug- 
gled for and largely achieved. 

The discase was this old look. What were 
some of its symptoms? On the domestic 
scene, they appeared in a general breakdown 
of the people's faith in thelr government. 
There was nothing to have faith in. Govern- 
ment employees, from the highest to the low- 
est, seemed to have lost a sense of obliga- 
tion to the people who supported them. 
Public works, needed for the progress of the 
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country and for the welfare of the masses, 
were either held up or started only where 
they were politically useful. The American 
point 4 program was shackled, immobilized 
because the counterpart section was not 
functioning. Mishandling of the police pow- 
er gave the subversive elements their op- 
portunity—an opportunity they were kept 
from seizing only by the force and devotion 
of the one man who was to emerge later as 
the man who restored the government to the 
people. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs, ultimate 
power was handed over to incompetence per- 
sonified and complicated by greed. Impor- 
tant negotiations were shelved, delayed, ig- 
nored. The last year of the administration, 
there was an ignoring of the functions of the 
country’s representation in the United Na- 
tions and &s a result the country's prestige 
in the eyes of the world plummeted down to 
a record low. There was the case of a dele- 
gate who in 1953 was sent to New York—and 
who spent all of his time in a hospital be- 
cause he came as a patient and he was really 
sent to the States for medical treatment. 
The foreign service became a stepchild, a 
dumping ground for incompetents with in- 
fluence, with drag. A high foreign service 
official in one of the key foreign posts got 
himself into an unsavory mess. He was re- 
called to Manila—not to answer for his mis- 
deeds, but to campaign in the last election. 
His misdeeds caught up with him only after 
the new administration—the new look—had 
taken office. 

I could cite you innumerable instances of 
these symptoms of the disease of the old look 
in the Philippines. Many of them have 
been reported by your own comrades. The 
mistake those able observers and writers 
made in reporting them was to paint a pic- 
ture of inevitability—of a people so far gone 
in acquiescence to governmental corruption, 
so supine before bad government, that there 
was no hope of restoring good government, of 
saving democracy. That is where your 
friends, and mine, were wrong. 

First came the mass reaction of an out- 
raged people, who retaincd the memory of 
the power to grant or withhold consent to 
be governed. For one thing, neither the 
observers nor the men in control under the 
old look reckoned with the one force in 
the Philippines which no one could destroy 
or control—not even the Kempeitai of the 
hated and feared Japanese—the force of 
public opinion, buttressed and stimulated 
by a press, a radio, and other means of public 
expression who refused to be silent, 80 
strong was this force that the most virulent 
of those interested in maintaining the old 
look did not dare to challenge it on any 
broad front. The old look signed its own 
death warant when it tried to manipulate 
a convention against all tenets of justice 
and fairness. A great deal has been said 
about American influence behind Magsaysay. 
At this time it cannot be denied that such 
influence was essayed, nor would I dream 
of denying what, had it been exercised in 
furtherance of interests not Filipino, I 
would wholeheartedly deplore. But the fact 
remains that the old look was not over- 
thrown by any Machiaveliian machinations 
of so-called king-makers from abroad, The 
people simply got tired of it, as God, accord- 
ing to Victor Hugo, got tired of Napoleon. 
And the people, as God did to Napoleon, 
simply threw the old look in the Philippines 
out of thelr way and into the discard. 

So our people made thoir New Look in 
government. They simply reasserted their 
basic faith in the principle of a government 
by the consent of the governed. All they 
needed to do this was the leader—the man— 
or as we call him, the guy. They voted for 
him literally in the millions, and they ex- 
pected him to make good on his promises. 
And forthwith, the day after his election. 
weeks before he was even inaugurated, he 
began to redeem his pledge, 
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Ramon Magsaysay, the Guy, began by initi- 
ating inquires into every aspect of govern- 
Mental activity. He chose men whom he 
could trust, mainly on the basis of their 
lack of standing with the Old Look crowd. 
Before he took his oath, he had a pretty 
good idea of the basic faults in the whole 
governmental setup. Then, with his in- 
auguration, he went to work. 

His first concern was the home problem. 
You all know~that the Philippine economy, 
following a principle set up by our American 
governors, operates on a principle of gov- 
ernment participation in business and in- 
dustry—a sort of pump-priming operation, 
Government corporations function in most 
Major economic spheres. Under the Old 
Look some of these corporations were, to 
put it mildly, operating in an aura of an 
ancient and fishlike smell, The Guy went 
into them without a gas mask, and old jobs 
began to fall. New men, young men, earnest, 
Sincere, and above all, able men took over, 
Manned the directorates, and the corpora- 
tions began to lose their old aspect of pre- 
serves for favored incompetents. 

One of the key jobs at his disposal was 
that of collector of customs. I needn't tell 
You how important this job is, His ap- 
Pointee in an interim capacity, without pay, 
Was Col. Jaime Velasquez, a retired army 
Officer, who was one of our most distinguished 
Braduates of West Point. Jimmy Velasquez 

his own idea of honesty in the customs, 
And he wielded the big broom effectively, 
Nor did the Guy spare old friends. In the 
Case of one army officer, who had been a 
trusted supporter, a confidante, he did not 
hesitate to fire him when he found out that 
the officer whom he had elevated to a high 
Post, had developed Old Look notions in a 
New Look setup. He has, in the few months 
in which he has been in office, instilled a 
new spirit into the Government; a spirit in 
Which government officials are entering the 
Service in the spirit of service, not to enrich 
themselves or to make things easy for their 
friends. 

Magsaysay has reestablished an old Fill- 
Pino custom, in which the head of the state 
is always in close personal touch with the 
People. He has established directly under 
him an office to which all complaints against 
Boverument officials are sent, and he placed 
At its head one of his most trusted aides. 

y single complaint is attended to, not 
One is ignored. He dislikes large delegations. 
He prefers to talk to individuals, to citizens 
Who have a grievance. He detests cliques, 
-As he campaigned in the barrios, in the vil- 
lages, so he meets the people now—going to 
the barrios himself, with a minimum of es- 
Cort, of security guards—and to tell the truth, 
he needs no security guards. He has cpened 
the palace, Malacunang, to the people. He 
receives callers himself, to the consternation 
ot horrified protocol officers. 

Now, this is not all by the way of a poll- 
Utician's play for pubiic favor. When the 
Guy tells the people they may come to the 
Palace, he is not indulging in a new version 
Of babykissing for votes. He does it be- 
Cause he sincerely believes that the only way 
he can serve the people is to learn what they 
Want—and he refuses to get their wants 
second-hand from interested politicians. 

In the broader phases of government, he 
has replaced confusion with order, by the 
Simple method of bringing to all public sery- 
ants the cinviction that they, like he, are 
in their job as servants of the people, not 
as overlords, large or petty. Where he saw 

t lack of coordination hampered the true 
Tunction of government, which is the service 
the people, he acted drastically, radically, 

even ruthlessly, to restore coordination. 
ere was some doubt in some circles about 

Capacity in handling foreign affairs. 
t ut here, too, the Guy brought to his job the 

‘Win tools of his native commonsense and 
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his deep faith in the service of the masses. 
First, he asserted his leadership when con- 
fusion in policy developed as to the position 
of the Philippines in the international 
sphere. He took an unequivocal stand, not 
only because he personally favored that 
stand, but because he was convinced, and 
rightly. as events will show, that it is the 
stand his people want. 

He knows that the people want peace, 
stability and security at home. So he nat- 
urally rejected a suggestion that would in- 
volve him in foreign problems. Where an 
ambitious man would have yielded to the 
prospect of emerging as a leader of Asia, 
the Guy made it clear that he had to do 
his homework first. Yet this does not 
mean that he is indifferent to the major 
international problems of the day. He re- 
fuses to be anybody’s puppet and he acts 
with firmness and courage on his own, 
spurning such advice as he thinks is inimical 
to the Nation's welfare. r 

Came the proposal by Secretary of State 
Dulles for united action in Indochina. Con- 
sidering the fact that there is an important 
sector in his own party that does not be- 
lieve in involving the Philippines in a war 
not of its own making and which holds to 
the belief that the Philippines should not 
invite reprisal by taking an aggressive at- 
titude against Red China, it is significant 
that on April 11, President Magsaysay made 
the following statement: 

“The President pointed out that the na- 
tion's security requires, and that the policy 
of his administration has declared, Philip- 
pine commitment to the principle of as- 
sociating itself with the other free nations 
of the world in resisting Communist aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia. 

“The President expressed the readiness of 
the Philippines to discuss with the other 
nations, in accordance with this principle, 
how best to present a united front against 
further Communist aggression, subject to 
agreement on details among all participants. 

“Special significance is attached to the 
conflict in Indochina because the area is 
considered the key to the defense of south- 
east Asia and because of its proximity to 
the Philippines. 

“The fact that the fighting now in prog- 
ress is within several hours flying time to 
Manila, and that the Communist forces are 
using powerful and modern military equip- 
ment, it was pointed out, makes it a matter 
of grave and immediate concern to Philip- 
pines defense officials.” 

Then on April 17, President Magsaysay is- 
sued a statement which, in the long-range 
view of history, may prove to be the most 
statesmaniike approach to the problem of 
Indochina and the most effective weapon 
against communism in Asia. He proposed, 
and it is the first time that such a proposal 
has been made by anyone, that if a joint 
declaration is made, as suggested by the 
United States, such a declaration be the 
Asian equivalent of the Atlantic Charter, 

President Magsaysay’s statement on April 
17 follows: 

“The Philippine Government agrees in 
principle with the United States proposal to 
issue a joint declaration against Communist 
aggression in Indochina, At an appropriate 
time we shall give more detailed considera- 
tion to the actual text of the declaration 
itself. 

“Our first concern Is, and has always been, 
our national security. This concern today 
has become more grave with the deepening 
crisis in Indochina. 

“In the interest of our national security, it 
is our duty to strengthen ourselves in every 
way. But in the face of the Communist peril 
in Asia, it has also become our grave duty 
to multiply our strength through joint ac- 
tion with our allies in the free world. It is 
particularly important to maintain our alli- 
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ance with the United States, which is today 
the principal bulwark of the free world 
against Communist aggression and tyranny. 

“In the Indochina crisis, however, there 
is an element which is of great concern to 
the Philippines as an Asian country. This is 
the political element of independence of the 
peoples of Indochina. 

“Our Government believes that the pro- 
posed declaration should contain an affirma- 
tion of the rights of all peoples to freedom 
and independence. Thus, it would not only 
be a warning against further Communist ag- 
gression in Asia but an assurance that the 
contemplated united action is aimed at the 
defense of the independence of the Indo- 
chinese peoples against Communist imperi- 
alism or any other threat. 

“The joint declaration, to have maximum 
effectiveness, should approach as closely as 
possible the guaranties of the Atlantic 
Charter. As a matter of fact, it should be 
the Asian equivalent of that historic docu- 
ment.” 

The treaty of mutual defense between the 
United States and the Philippines provides 
for consultations “whenever in the opinion 
of either of them the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security of either 
of the parties is threatened by external 
armed attack in the Pacific.” Even with- 
out this treaty provision, the special rela- 
tions existing between our two countries 
would have required consultations for joint 
action in the face of the rising Communist 
menace in southeast Asia. 

President Magsaysay won fame among our 
people as a fighter for the freedom and se- 
curity of his country, first against the Jap- 
anese invaders and later against the Huks. 
Therefore, as President, he may be expected 
to be uncompromising in the pursuit of 
these objectives. Nevertheless, when he 
says, as he does in his latest statement on 
the Indochina situation, that the political 
element of that problem is of great concern 
to the Philippines as an Asian nation, he 
does so not out of mental reservation but 
out of a clear understanding of the basic 
issues that are involved in the conflict, 

The conflict in southeast Asia involves not 
merely rich lands and strategic territories, 
It involves human beings and their God- 
given aspirations to a better life in larger 
freedom. President Magsaysay, therefore, 
recognizes that Philippine participation in 
any joint action against the Communist 
threat in Indochina must have as powerful 
a justification as the relentless campaign 
which is bing pursued at home under his 
personal direction against the internal 
enemies of the country’s freedom and secu- 
rity. If, as may eventually be necessary, 
such joint action should require direct mili- 
tary cooperation, then it must be made clear 
to the Filipino people that such action ig 
being undertaken not merely against some- 
thing but for something, namely, the right 
of the Indochinese peoples to freedom and 
independence, 

The tradition and history of the Filipino 
people would require this political motiva- 
tion as a necessary precondition for the 
united action that is contemplated in south- 
east Asia. I think it is true to say that 
this would be equally true of the American 
people, whose own traditions of liberty can- 
not allow them to ignore the fundamental 
right of self-determination which lies at the 
heart of the Indochina conflict, 

It has been said that there is need for 
an Asian equivalent of NATO in Europe. 
The comparison is based on what appears 
to be considerations of a strictly military 
character. President Magsaysay has made 
what is undoubtedly a most pertinent ob- 
servation regarding this proposal. While 
recognizing the importance of arrangements 
that might be made to insure the military 
security of the region, he has introduced the 
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political element which alone can give mean- 
ing to any security arrangements in south- 
east Asia. Instead of invoking NATO, he 
has gone somewhat farther back in history 
to invoke the Atlantic Charter. He is thus 
the first statesman to refer to a document 
which enshrined the ideals of the Allied 
Powers of World War II and to insist that 
those ideals be made applicable to Asia. 

The four freedoms which were guaranteed 
under the Atlantic Charter are not a dead 
letter. In the context of the struggle in 
Asia they possess startling relevance. This 
is specially true when it is recalled that 
Winston Churchill had made it plain that 
the Atlantic Charter did not apply to Asia. 
It is fitting that the head of state of the first 
Asian country to achieve freedom after World 
War IT, should invoke the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter as the pillars which must 
support and sustain the contemplated 
united action of the free states of Asia and 
Europe against communism. In effect, what 
President Magsaysay is saying to America and 
to the West is this: “In order to defend 
southeast Asia against the Communist 
menace, we need not only the armaments 
and the manpower which could be estab- 
lished under a Pacific NATO, but also the 
principles and the faith which can only be 
aroused by the reiteration of the four free- 
doms of the Atlantic Charter.” 

I stress these two statements on a burning 
international topic of the day because it 
shows Ramon Magsaysay in a new light and 
it throws into bold relief what the new look 
in the Philippines really is. Here is a man 
of the people, one who sprung from the 
masses, who with his native intuition and 
unalloyed patriotism, senses an imminent 
danger to his country. He did not pussy- 
foot. He acted. He knows that his coun- 
try cannot be secure with the forces of com- 
munism on the rampage in Asia, And as one 
of the first truly Asian leaders, he is of pure 
Malayan stock, elected overwhelmingly in an 
uncontaminated popular election, he strikes 
at the root of the Asian revolution and 
speaking for the masses whence he came 
proposes the equivalent of the Atlantic 
Charter for Asia. 

You once had a President here in Wash- 
ington who also came from the people, who 
took over at a critical time, when the head 
of the Nation had to be an expert in inter- 
national affairs as well as in domestic prob- 
lems, Your history readings will tell you 
that that man, in his study just up the 
street, was not highly regarded by the so- 
called cultured statesmen of the day, because 
he came from the people. Yet America was 
saved, at home and abroad, by that man, 
who applied to his task the great touchstone 
of what the people wanted—and of what he 
as a man of the people, knew that the people 
wanted. Abraham Lincoln did not govern 
by what was accepted as the book of govern- 
ment. Lincoln fought and led the fight 
against disunion, because he saw the danger 
to the Nation and to the people in disunion, 
He saved America. 

On a smaller stage, yet one just as sig- 
nificant, Magsaysay is fighting for the salva- 
tion of his people. The issue as he sees it 
is not the danger of disunion, or only partly 
that. It is the disrupting influence of inter- 
national communism that Magsaysay sees 
as the great problem, the major threat to 
his people—because he has fought the Com- 
munists and he knows what they want) and 
what their program means. His devotion 
to the basic principle of serving the people 
is closely linked with his conviction that 
communism constitutes the greatest threat 
to the people. As he sees the problem in an 
unorthodox way, so he tackles his solutions, 
Like Lincoln, or should I say, after the man- 
ner of Lincoln, he is not governing by the 
book. He writes his own book, and in doing 
so he gives democracy a deeper meaning, a 
stronger implementation, 
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Because of this he has won his people's 
faith—and he is strengthening it daily. To 
our older people he has opened a vista 
which brings to them the memories of the 
days when they believed in a government 
that was their government. To the young- 
est of them he brings the new look, which 
in its essence is a reaffirmation of the basic 
principle of democracy: That the governed 
alone have the power to consent to 
government. 


Address by Hon. Theodore Francis 
Green, of Rhode Island, at the 13th 
Convention of the Ukrainian Working- 


men’s Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at the 13th convention of 
the Ukranian Workingmen’s Association, 
held at the Sylvania Hotel, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on Wednesday, May 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Officers and delegates of the Ukranian 
Workingmen's Association, I am glad to be 
with you here tonight as a guest of your 
13th convention. You are now marking the 
44th year of your organization's existence 
with justified pride. Over 20,000 members 
and well over $5 million of assets prove that 
you have done well as a fraternal society, 
and for this I want to congratulate you 
sincerely. You have taken advantage of 
the freedom and opportunities which Amer- 
ica gives. At the same time, you have done 
your part in preserving for America the im- 
portant values of your notable culture. 

It is people of your kind, of many dif- 
ferent races and different creeds, who have 
made the United States what it is today, and 
are developing it to assume the leadership 
of the nations of the world, a leadership 
unsought which has been thrust upon it. 
You make me fee] at home with you here 
even if some of you still speak with a for- 
eign accent. That does not detract from 
your Americanism. On the contrary, it adds 
to your value here, because you are evidently 
another living link connecting the United 
States directly with countries abroad. In 
your case it connects us with the large, rich, 
beautiful, and freedom-loving Ukraine. 

We old stock Americans have had much 
to learn in the last 2 or 3 score of years. 
We have come to realize that the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans and the Rio Grande River 
do not isolate us from the rest of the civil- 
ized world. We have learned that the quali- 
ties of personal and national characteristics 
which we value highly, and sometimes ex- 
aggerate in ourselves, are not our monopoly, 
but also exist and flourish among peoples of 
other countries, other races, and other 
tongues. We have discovered that various 
diseases—of the body, as well as of the 
mind, and of the soul, do not respect geo- 
graphic boundaries, and that they have to 
be restrained, and if possible exterminated, 
by the united effort of all mankind. 

We are proud that the man who recognized 
these facts, and decided to do something 
about them on a universal scale, was an 
American, our late President Woodrow Wil- 
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son. Faced with a half ruined Europe, re- 
alizing the possibility of another similar or 
worse conflagration, appreciating the ad- 
vantages of cooperation between nations, and 
aware of the potentially explosive danger of 
oppression of one nation by another, Wil- 
son conceived the concept of the League of 
Nations and formulated the right of every 
nationality to self-determination and to a 
government of its free choice. I quote his 
words, “We believe these fundamental 
things: First, that every people has a right 
to choose the sovereignty under which they 
shall live. Second, that the small states 
of the world have a right to enjoy the same 
respect for their sovereignty and for their 
territorial integrity that great and powerful 
nations expect and insist upon. And, third, 
that the world has a right to be free from 
every disturbance of ita peace that has its 
origin in aggression and disregard of the 
rights of peoples and nations.” The ideas of 
President Wilson were slow in taking root but 
they remained not only as an ideal but 
also as a guidepost of the American foreign 
policy. 

Following his great predecessor, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt reaffirmed these prin- 
ciples by including them in the Atlantic 
Charter which expresses the (and again I 
quote) “desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned" and prom- 
ises to “respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live.” 

Finally, following the bipartisan. foreign 
policy established by President Roosevelt 
and continued by President Truman comes 
the declaration of President Eisenhower that, 
I quote, “We can never rest—and we must 
so inform all the world including the Krem- 
lin—that until the enslaved nations of the 
world have in the fullness of freedom the 
right to choose their own path, that then 
and then only can we say that there is a 
possible way of living peacefully and per- 
manently with communism in the world.” 

I must add, however, that while I share 
fully the President's sentiments regarding 
the full freedom for enslaved nations, there 
are serious doubts as to the imminence or 
permanence of peaceful living with the 
Kremlin Communists. 

To you, who for 44 years have lived here 
an organized life, many of the things I have 
said may not be new, You may have had, 
and still may have, the feeling that your 
old country, the Ukraine, somehow was not 
drawn into the orbit in which those prin- 
ciples operated. Some of you may feel that 
so far as Ukraine is concerned, these decla- 
rations were unimportant or even meaning- 
less. For my part, I think somewhat dif- 
ferently. 

It seems to me that it was not a mere 
coincidence that Lenin threw out the slogan 
of, I quote, “self-determination including 
separation” after President Wilson had an- 
nounced his own principles. The result was 
a nominal Ukrainian Soviet state, but one 
not so completely divided as before. Nor 
can it be considered an aceident that Soviet 
Ukraine became a charter member of thé 
United Nations after the Atlantic Charter 
was signed and publicized. 

I do not mean to say that the American 
attitude was decisive in those matters. The 
brunt of the struggle for a nation’s Hbera- 
tion must in each case be carried on by the 
people themselves; and the Ukrainian people 
have had more than their share of struggle, 
suffering, bloodshed, starvation, heroism, and 
martyrdom. The fact, however, that their 
struggle finds favor in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people and of the American Governments 
and that not the Ukrainians, but their op“ 
pressors stand condemned before the public 
opinion of the greatest democracy in the 
world; that fact to my mind, helps them in 
that struggle. And it will help them even 
more in the future, 
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The events which I have briefly outlined 
do not leave in my mind any doubt that 
Ukraine will become free and independent. 
The courage of Ukrainian people at home, 
and the devotion to the cause of that free- 
dom on the part of their American kinsmen, 
will gather enough force in Ukraine itself, 
&nd enough moral and material support here 
in America and in the rest of the world, so 
that the final glorious result is almost a 
question of time only. 

I have said almost“ advisedly and I will 
explain why. - 

In the first place, experience has taught 
us that freedom is indivisible and inde- 
Pendence is interdependent. In the world 
as it is now, it is impossible to contend for 
independence of one country only. Ukraine 
Cannot expect to achieve freedom leaving 
Poland, Czechoslovakia or even far-away 
Turkestan or Armenia in the clutches of the 
Kremlin dictators. Ukrainians trying to 
help their motherland, or Georgians fighting 
for their independence, should also support 
those who fight the oppressors of Byelorussia 
and Bulgaria. You cannot demand liberty 
for United Ukraine and pay no attention to 
freedom for Lithuania or unity for Korea. 
All enslaved or endangered nations have a 
Common cause—liberty—and all must co- 
Operate in order to achieve it, to keep it, and 
to defend it. 

Another point which I would like to make 
is that Independence may not always mean 
freedom. There are several independent na- 
tions which are not free. We deal with 
them but we know that the American peo- 
ple (that means you and me and millions of 
Other freedom-loving Americans) do not like 
them because of their undemocratic, totali- 
tarian, dictatorial systems. If it will be in 
Our Interest, we may eyen defend them. But 
after the interest passes under the pressure 
Of our own domestic public opinion, we will 
try to have as little to do with them as pos- 
sible. Our more or less correct relations 
With them are the product of expediency. 

ere is no people's heart in them. 

On the other hand, for countries with 
genuine liberty in their political system, or 
©n their battle standards, we will always 
have warm sympathy. They will always find 
Plenty of friends in America who will be 

king for ways to lend real support and, 
more often than not, such ways will be 
found. 

For these two reasons, I said, a free and 
independent Ukraine is almost a question of 

me only. To assure and accelerate the final 
result, the Ukrainians abroad and their kins- 
men here, should keep these two factors in 
mind; cooperation with other enslaved peo- 
Ples, and establishment of genuine freedom 
for their own people, and not just nomi- 
nal independence, should be their aim. 

n you can be sure that good people every- 
Where, including this United States, will be 
On the Ukrainian side. In other words, max- 
um of support from the outside world will 
Come to Ukraine when the struggle of her 
People and friends for independence is iden- 
in the minds of freedom-loving people 
elsewhere as a struggle for democracy, peace, 
Bood neighborliness, and international Co- 
Operation. 
bi what I know about the history of 
10 aine and of her present struggle, those 
edis are inherent in the Ukrainian people, 
i © greatest minds and hearts of Ukraine 
8 to our Presidents Washington, Lin- 

In, and Wilson for inspiration. Tour or- 
ganization is a living example of that in- 
Plration in action. Otherwise you would 
not have so grown and prospered in the 

©mocratic atmosphere of America. 
moe officers have been wise enough and 

-sighted enough to throw the support of 
8 Organization behind the Genocide Pact. 
45 €y traveled to Washington and made their 

Positions before the United States Con- 
Sress. urging the Congress to ratify that im- 
Portant document, In that, they cooperated 
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with representatives of other oppressed na- 
tionalities, thus demonstrating the solidarity 
of groups and peoples who want to establish 
a better world and to punish those who 
threaten freedom of thought, and of political 
activities, or who try to exterminate people 
because of their race, culture or religion, 
Your organization has a long record of sup- 
port of liberal immigration laws not only 
for Ukrainians who want to find shelter in 
America, but for all those who look upon our 
country as a refuge from oppression and 
persecution. Your newspaper stands firmly 
for democracy, for tolerance, for the rights 
of labor and for all those lofty ideals for 
which the best men of America and of 
Ukraine have always stood. 

Continuing along this path and profiting 
by your past experiences, moved by love of 
America and sympathy for your brethren in 
Ukraine, I am sure you will continue your 
contribution to the well-being and pri 
of this United States, and to the liberation 
of the country of your ancestors. And in 
that you will always find all good Americans 
on your side. 

May God bless you in your endeavors. 


Judgment Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an address 
entitled “Judgment Day,” delivered by 
George E. Sokolsky, on May 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDGMENT DAY 

I read an editorial in Saturday's New York 
Times, which began with the sentences: 

“It may have been a mistake to permit 
the little French fortress with the unfa- 
miliar name and its garrison of a few thou- 
sand men to become a symbol of resistance 
to communism in Indochina. Southeastern 
Asia does not fail because one garrison is, 
as Premier Laniel said yesterday, ‘sub- 
merged.” The fate of some 12,000 men cannot 
determine the fate of Asia’s restless, hoping, 
fearing, despairing, millions. But Dien Bien 
Phu did become a symbol. So let it be.” 

I do not know who wrote that article and 
what authority he has for his judgment. 
But Dien Bien Phu is not a symbol; it B a 
fact. It is a fact that the Soviet Universal 
State has added territory and manpower. It 
has made a step forward in the control of 
about 22 million people to be added to its 
already vast domain. It has made a step 
forward in gaining mastery over the rice 
bowl of the world. 

If you will look at a map, you will see 
why this frontier pacification city is im- 
portant and why this loss is tragic. 

I shall give you some history on the sub- 
ject: 

After the Manchus had conquered China 
in 1644 and had pacified and taken control 
over that country, they decided to do ex- 
actly what the Soviet Universal State is do- 
ing today; they decided to gain mastery over 
a number of buffer states—we call them 
satellites today—surrounding China. We 
shall only refer in this broadcast to those 
in the south. Nepal, Burma, Laos, Siam, and 
Annan became tributaries of the Chinese 
Emperor. Loas and Annam are in Indochina 
and are the precise areas that are most al- 
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fected by the fall of Dien Bien Phu. Annam 
had been conquered by China for the fifth 
time in 1407 and it has been a back-and- 
forth relationship since then. Whenever the 
Chinese Government became weak, Annam 
reverted to vassalage or independence. 

I cite this little segment of history only 
to show that for about 550 years, from 1407 
until today, large and important parts of 
Indochina have been under the control of 
China, The present reconquest, therefore, is 
as much a part of the effort of the Soviet 
Universal State to conquer the world as it 
is an effort on the part of Red China to 
expand to the historic limits of imperial 
China. For such expansion, tremendous na- 
tionalistic enthusiasm can be aroused 
among the Chinese masses. 

Two great river routes connect the cen- 
ters of China with Indochina, Prom Canton, 
the historic southern metropolis of China, 
the West River serves as a great trade route; 
through Tonkin in Indochina runs the Red 
River. By means of these two routes, the 
Provinces of Kwantung, Kwangsi, and Yun- 
man are tied into a trade relationship with 
Indochina. It was this trade with China in 
Indochina that interested the French, first to 
explore, then to establish a protectorate over, 
and finally to control Indochina. In their 
efforts to use Indochina as a base for French 
penetration into China, the French failed. 
Although European powers recognized a 
French sphere of influence in southwestern 
China, the Chinese never did. The Red Chi- 
nese are now restoring the ancient authority 
of their country over territory that they had 
regarded as a vassal for at least five centuries. 

Another psychological factor in this sit- 
uation needs to be understood. While Rus- 
sia, Japan, and Great Britain were feared 
by the Chinese, while Great Britain, the 
United States and Germany were respected, 
France was never feared or respected by the 
Chinese. And for many reasons, France de- 
served the disrespect. For instance, the 
French concession in Shanghai developed 
into a sanctuary for the Chinese and for- 
eign underworld and the center for opium 
smuggling; similarly, Hanoi in French Indo- 
china was a smuggling center. The Chinese 
never liked the French as many of them 
did like the British, the Americans, or the 
Germans. I need only make this further 
point, to make a contrast, that during my 
years in China, which included World War 
I years, the Germans were very popular. 

It is therefore true that quite apart from 
Communist propaganda, the conquest of any 
part of Indochina will prove tremendously 
popular among the Chinese masses. For any 
Chinese to defeat a European country is 
stimulating to national pride. First, the 
Chinese defeated the Americans in Korea; 
now they defeat the French in Indochina, 
From now on, if I know anything of Chi- 
nese psychology, and I have devoted my life, 
with some measure of success, to the sub- 
ject, the Chinese people, even anti-Commu- 
nists, will be strengthened in their support 
of the Communists and they know, what 
Americans do not know, that it was Chi- 
nese troops and Chinese supplies from Can- 
ton and Kweilin that captured the fort at 
Dien Bien Phu. It was, for them, a great 
historic victory. Additionally, the posses- 
sion by China of any area of Indochina 
means an increased per-capita consumption 
of rice by the Chinese; it means more food 
for the coolies. That, too, will strengthen 
the existent regime. There is no surer way 
to stabilize a regime than to make sure 
that the people eat. 

How any editorial writer of the New York 
Times or any other newspaper can refer 
to Dien Bien Phu as a symbol is beyond me. 
They probably fall back on the propaganda 
efforts of so-called statesmen who always 
invent alibis to cover up their failures, 

While our newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision devote themselves to the profane cir- 
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cus in Washington, the danger not to France, 
not to Indochina, but to the American peo- 
ple in this defeat in Indochina is being 
overlooked. Every time the Soviet univer- 
sal state wins a victory, we have to wonder 
where the next battle will be. And we have 
to ask ourselves, who is to fight the next 
battle? 

. Certainly the French cannot defend Indo- 
china. They have not the army; they have 
not the manpower; they have not the will. 
Because France was a great military power 
in the time of Napoleon does not mean that 
it is a great military power today. It was 
not in World War I or in World War II. 

Those in the United States who demand 
that France do more than she can are simply 
not thinking realistically. France has al- 
ready done as much as her population and 
resources will permit. Therefore, it will not 
be long before France must withdraw from 
Indochina altogether. 

The question then is, Who will take over? 
The United States is now trying to form a 
coalition of nations to continue the Indo- 
china war. That war can only be continued 
with any measure of success by bombing the 
mainland of China. The Chinese cities of 
Kwellin and Kunming must be bombed to 
smithereens and the Island of Hainan must 
be seized. The British fear that u this is 
done, Red China may retaliate against Hong- 
kong, as well she may. The answer to the 
British objection now, at this moment, is 
that either we do fight to hold Indochina or 
we do not fight to hold Indochina, We do or 
we don’t—that is all. If we do—then we 
bomb the China mainland; if we do not 
bomb the China mainland, then we don't 
fight this war. 

Those who advocate that we pour a huge 
army of American foot soldiers into Indo- 
china are about as batty as those geniuses 
of the infantry who lost the Korean war. 
They are utilizing ancient methods in an 
impossible situation. They waste man- 
power; they waste the lives of our sons in 
futilities, Such planners will only produce 
in Indochina another Korea. Such men are 
unworthy of our confidence no matter how 
many lines of ribbons they gave each other. 
The strategy failed in Korea; it must faul in 
Indochina, Only the Air Force and the Navy 
can do this job with any degree of effective- 
ness. 

Either we become realistic about our wars 
or we nrust expect our diplomacy to fail and 
for our country to be Isolated. 

In just a moment, I'll be back with you. 

I should today have spoken of the loye- 
Uness, the beauty, the Godgiven joy of 
motherhood, 

But those of my listeners who expected 
that of me will forgive me, because it is the 
mothers who, in every country, give the sons 
who die in wars. It is the mothers who go 
through their years with the heartache of a 
lost son. No gold star is a substitute for a 
living child grown to manhood. 

May God give the mothers of America the 
wisdom to recognize that in this country 
they have the inalienable right to use their 
voices for the protection of their families. 

Thank you. This is George Sokolsky. 
Good night. 


Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
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a statement in the form of a letter from 
Jack P. King, a member of the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Hawaii, in support 
of Hawaiian statehood. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Honotvry, T. H., January 8, 1954. 
Senator Han BUTLER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: My name is Jack P, King, 45 
years old, representative of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, Honolulu, in the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. I have served three regular sessions 
and two special sessions. 

I was born in Richmond, Va., in 1909. My 
parents were Dr. Aubin T. King and Daisy 
Hancock. When very young I traveled with 
my parents all over the United States, Pan- 
ama, and eventually made my home in Hono- 
lulu. I attended local high schools and the 
University of Hawaii. 

My father was a medical missionary and 
n transport surgeon. He was born in North 
Carolina. My brother Richard was born in 
South Carolina, He was an electronic officer 
in China, Burma, and Japan. He also went 
to school in Honolulu, New Mexico, and other 
places. Dick ts now a farmer of Kings Acres, 
Hobbs, N. Mex. Iam a director there also, 

Now to the statehood question: 

I have heard a lot about benefits to Hawail, 
such as two Senators and a House Member 
in Congress, a vote for President. 

Hawali pays more taxes than 11 States. 

These are important, but the important 
thing is what good is statehood for the se- 
curity of the good old continental United 
States of America and its entirety. 

We Americans preach democracy, free en- 
terprise, no prejudices, equality, freedoms, 
Well, let's practice it by showing the people— 
I emphasize people—of China, Japan, Philip- 
pines, India, and, yes, even Russia, that we 
practice what we preach by giving Hawaii 
statehood that it deserves. 

Signed by Jack P. King and family, of 
Virginia, New York, North and South Caro- 
lina, and now of New Mexico, Texas, and a 
public servant of Hawali, as one of its repre- 
sentatives, 

Jack P. Kina. 


Education: Brave or Safe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN: Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Record an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 17, entitled “Education: Brave or 
Safe“: 

What concept of education do Americans 
wish to prevail in their colieges in the years 
to come? 

A concept of education as indoctrination 
into some preconceived system of ideas and 
theories? Or a concept which cultivates in- 
dependent thinking and the open mind? 

The struggle between these two approaches 
has been going on in American society prob- 
ably since colonial times. Rarely, however, 
has it been brought to so sharp a focus as 
that created by a staff report presented to a 
select House committee set up to restudy 
the Nation's great tax-free foundations, 
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These foundations were investigated once 
before in 1952 by a similar committee. This 
group found that while such vast concentra- 
tions of capital should be watched, that al- 
though a few malodorous individuals had 
infiltrated some of them, the Communists 
had failed signally to gain control, and that 
on the whole these foundations had been 
doing a good job and there ought to be more 
of them. x 

Representative B. CARROLL REECE (Repub- 
lican national chairman during the days 
of the 80th Cong.) signed this report as 
a minority Member. But evidently he later 
regretted his assent, and fathered a bill to 
set up another investigation, of which he is 
now chairman, He charged that some of 
these foundations support efforts to over- 
throw our Government and to undermine 
our American way of life. 

The staff report, though less spectacular, 
follows Mr. Reece's early hints as to the di- 
rection the inquiry would take. And were 
it not for our confidence that its postulates 
do not represent a majority American view 
they would make melancholy reading, indeed. 

Some of the statements will have to be 
spelled out before it would be fair to evalu- 
ate them. Some, if they mean what we hope 
they mean, we would go along with—such 
as the desirability of local support and a 
measure of local control for schools. (But 
do they mean a return to the little red school- 
house—and for universities, too?) 

In the main, however, the staff seems trou- 
bled by the foundations“ part in building 
what it calls a social science that might 
change American thought. The principal 
bogies appear to be an international view- 
point and anything that suggests that the 
course of public policy might be planned. 

The foundations receive cooperation from 
organizations which, in the context, the re- 
port deems questionable at the least, but 
which most people have considered emi- 
nently enlightened. Such, for instance, as: 
The National Education Association, the 
Parent-Teachers Association, the National 
Council of Churches, and the Committee on 
Economic Development, 

There is in all of this an undertone of 
fear—a fear of changes not understood; 2 
fear like that of a child who finds himself 
lost, away from the home he thought was 
all there was to the world; a fear lest the 
wrong, 1f allowed to be seen, will prove more 
attractive than the right. 

What would Thomas Jefferson think of 
all this? What would the Founding Fathers, 
who dared to plan a form of government new 
and different? 

This second, obviously hostile Investiga“ 
tion may conceivably unearth some infiltra- 
tion, find some errors of judgment not dis- 
covered by the first committee. But if this 
staff report is any index, its basic philosophY 
is a century behind the times. 


Light Primary Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr, MARTIN, Mr. President, it 15 
most unfortunate that so many Amerig 
cans do not take an interest in gene 
elections and primary elections. 8 
Pennsylvania we had a primary electio r 
last Tuesday, when less than 28 percen” 
of the eligible voters took the oppor 
tunity of casting their votes. 
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A very interesting comment on the 
light primary vote has been made by 
Capt. John M. Cummings, a political 
columnist, in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of May 18, 1954, and I ask unanimous 
consent that his article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LIGHT PRIMARY Vote Is POLITICIAN’S 

DELIGHT 
(By John M. Cummings) 

All estimates which have come under the 
observation of this corner of the paper agree 
& light vote will be cast in today’s primary 
election. It's the same with nearly every 
Primary election. Unless there is a bitterly 
fought contest in one party or the other the 
Why? stay away from the polis in droves. 


Well, let us see. For one thing the run-of- 
mill voter takes the position the primary be- 
longs to the politicians. There is consider- 
able truth to this. What is frequently called 
the controlled vote, or the “organization” 
Vote, is sure to get to the polls, This is the 
ultimate objective of every well-run organi- 
Zation and some that are not so well run. 

So the voter who likes to call himself an 
independent, says, “what's the use, it’s in 
the bag already,” and he goes about the 
routine affairs of his daily life and misses one 
Of the highly important phases of citizenship. 

This is the attitude of untold thousands of 
Voters in Pennsylyania and elsewhere in the 
country. To be sure you'll hear complaints 
tomorrow. They will come from folks who 
Won't like this candidate or that, but who 
didn't participate in the primaries, It was 
ever thus. i 

The primary election in the spring is the 
steppingstone to the general election in the 
fall, A primary is an intraparty affair. The 
Republicans and the Democrats, each in 
their own primaries, nominate the candi- 
Gate. And the two sets of nominees have it 
Out in the fall. 

Consider today's primaries: Candidates are 
to be nominated for every congressional seat 
in the State. These are the mid-term pri- 
Maries. Which is to say they come in the 
middle of the President's tenure, in this case 
President Eisenhower. The Republican lead- 
ership, naturally, thinks it important that 
the party have a majority of the next Con- 
Breas to uphold the hands of the President. 
On the other paw the Democrats, not too 
deeply concerned for the political well-being 
Of the President, will fight in the fall for 
dominance in the legislative body. Yet there 
are folks who will tell you primaries are not 
important. 

Candidates for Governor will be nominated 

Pennsylvania today. And for lieutenant 
Sovernor and secretary of internal affairs, 
Candidates will be chosen for half the mem- 

ip of the State senate and the entire 
house of representatives. Important? No? 
Tell that to the birds. 

There will be elections all over the State 
ay in connection with the party primaries. 
each senatorial district the major parties 

Will elect two State committee members, a 

and a woman. It is well to remember 
they will be elected—not nominated. It is 
the function of the State committee to elect 
a State chairman and other party officers 
and to draft the platform on which the 
Candidates of the party will stand for elec- 
tion. If you think this isn't important stay 
away from the polls as usual, 

It takes a rip roaring party fight to stir 
Up interest in a primary election. These are 
relatively few. Fight or no fight, the feeling 
Still prevails that primaries are unimportant 
and to miss voting in one is not to breach 
your good citizenship, 
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Thousands of educated and civic-conscious 
women are in this town for a 3-day conven- 
tion which opened yesterday. You read this 
in your paper: “Because of the elections 
(officers of their own organization) the con- 
vention is expected to attract a record num- 
ber of delegates.” 

These women come from every section of 
Pennsylvania. It’s a State convention. Few, 
if any, will be home to yote on today’s pri- 
maries. And remember candidates are to be 
nominated for Congress, Governor, and so on. 

While in session the gals will discuss a lot 
of subjects, all of them pertaining in one 
way or another to the common weal. Yet 
nothing they might say, nothing they might 
do, can hold a candle with the fundamental 
importance of the election system in this 
country. And the way to uphold that system 
is to exercise the franchise at every oppor- 
tunity. Too bad the gals missed this point, 


Education Deferred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include an editorial 
entitled “As the Twig Is Bent,” which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of May 15. 

I am sure that anyone with even the 
slightest interest in education will agree 
that this opposition of Secretary Hobby 
to an immediate program of Federal aid 
to education is, in the light of our educa- 
tional crisis, indeed shocking: 

As THE Twic Is Bent 


One incorrigible characteristic of children 
is that as long as they live they keep on 
growing. If they are soundly and democrati- 
cally educated, their intellectual growth is 
likely to keep pace with their physical 
growth and they will turn out to be mature 
adults capable of assuming the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship in a free and self-govern- 
ing society. If they are denied good school- 
ing, they may well turn out to be incapable 
of such responsibility. Thus the future of 
the Nation is tied intimately to the educa- 
tion of its children. 

It is this consideration which makes Sec- 
retary Hobby's expressed opposition to an 
immediate program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion seem shocking. In a letter to Chairman 
ALEXANDER SMITH, of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Pubiic Welfare, Mrs. Hobby 
urged that action on proposed legislation to 
help the States finance the construction of 
new school buildings be postponed until 
after the projected State and White House 
conferences on education are held to deter- 
mine the resources of localities for meeting 
school construction needs, This would de- 
lay any Federal aid until after 1956. The 
tragic trouble with this procrastination is 
that it amounts to telling children to mark 
time for 2 years. The children who need 
schools now will not only not have them 
now; they will never have them. Children 
can't wait. 

In her letter to Senator Ssaru, Mrs. Hobby 
said: 

“There is no question as to the need for 
the construction of additional school facili- 
ties, not only at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level, but in the field of higher edu- 
cation as well. The school facilities survey 
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conducted under title I of Public Law 815 
shows an existing shortage of instructional 
rooms for public elementary and secondary 
schools of approximately 340,000 in 1953, 
Furthermore, enrollment figures indicate 
that school construction is not keeping pace 
with enrollment increases.” 

What this means in practical terms is that 
a great number of American youngsters who 
ought to be in school next year will be pushed 
out into the streets to get an education of 
a very different sort; that a still greater 
number of American youngsters will get their 
schooling in classrooms that are overcrowded, 
unsafe, and unsatisfactory from a teaching 
standpoint. This is not a condition that 
any democracy can confront with equanim- 
ity. It cannot be met by temporizing or 
delay. This country has been studying the 
educational needs and capacities of its locali- 
ties for a long, long time, and it has waited 
too long already to take remedial action, 
The only help that can have meaning for 
today's children is help that is given today. 


Segregation Edict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a timely editorial on segrega- 
tion appearing in the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle of May 18, 1954, the South's 
oldest newspaper: 

SEGREGATION Epict 


By its decision outlawing segregation in 
the public schools, the United States Su- 
preme Court has confronted the South with 
one of the gravest crises in history. Regard- 
less of how one feels about the merits or the 
justice of the matter, the Court has created 
a situation which is fraught with danger— 
one in which our people, both whites and 
Negroes, are caught up in a web of circum- 
stances which might well work out to set 
back progress in the South 50 years or more, 

The decision, in our opinion, is the culmi- 
nation of a developing philosophy in Wash- 
ington which gradually has subjugated the 
States, placed a yoke about their necks, and 
subjected them to rule by Federal fiat. Much 
of this philosophy is politically inspired, and 
those who espouse it do it for the sole pur- 
pose of winning support and getting votes, 
Too, it is based on the mistaken idea that 
social customs, and the relations between 
people, can be changed or regulated by Gove 
ernment edict. 

This is the cruelest blow of all aimed at the 
destruction of the most fundamental rights 
of the States to govern themselves. If the 
Court’s edict Is followed, we might as well 
tear up the constitution of Georgia, and toss 
it on the trash pile. It means nothing any 
longer if what is written in it doesn't mean 
what it says—and the Georgia constitution 
explicitly provides that there shall be sep- 
arate school facilities for members of the 
two races, i 

The pattern of the evolutionary processes 
which govern the relations between the races 
in the South, which over the years have 
brought our people, both white and Negro, 
happiness and progress, is so plain to see that 
it is tragic indeed that the Supreme Court 
has moved to upset it. 

Our people have worked together, in har- 
mony and in an atmospheric of good will and 
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mutual respect, and none can say that the 
Negro race has not moved steadily forward 
within the framework of the traditions 
which are well understood by all south- 
erners of both races. 

And now the Court, in its rash determina- 
tion to make haste in the field of reform, has 
declared that it is unwilling to walt on the 
slower but surer and safer processes of 
evolution. It is demanding an almost over- 
night, revolutionary change in the social 
customs by which we have lived and thrived 
for generations in the deep South. 

Sometimes reform, when sought too speed- 
ily and by too drastic a means, defeats its 
own purpose, and the bad results it accom- 
plishes outweight the good. Let us hope and 
pray that this will not be the case in the 
school segregation question. 

But it might well be if we do not meet 
the crisis calmly. 

It is fortunate that the Court's edict does 
not go into effect immediately, that there 
will be no compulsion for the present. This 
gives the people of the South time to plan, 
coolly and without passion, to fortify them- 
selves against its full impact, to make some 
arrangements to accommodate the decision 
and still maintain separate schools for the 
races. 

It is a time for coolheadedness, for the 
curbing of passions, for clear thinking, on 
the part of both races, for the consultation 
between calmer heads, and above all for the 
repression of all forms of demagoguery and 
incitation. 

The southern people owe it to themselves 
and to their children to face up to this crisis 
with the determination that it shall be re- 
solved without tragedy, without any offense 
to the person of anyone, and without creat- 
ing any rancor and unhappiness for our peo- 
ple. Our history and traditions are too glori- 
ous, and our progress has been too steady, 
to have them marred by our mishandling of 
this troublesome and delicate situation which 
now confronts us. 

We can meet the crisis as true southerners 
and as true Americans, We simply must. 


Our Economic Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include the address of Hon. 
JoserH W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachusetts, 
Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, at the annual meeting of 
of the West Branch Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the Lycoming Hotel, Williams- 
port, Pa., Friday, May 14, 1954. It was 
my pleasure to introduce the Speaker on 
this occasion. 

The address follows: 

I want to talk to you tonight about our 
economic future. I think I should preface 
what I am about to say by reminding you 
that on January 23 of this year I discussed 
the same subject in a speech in Philadelphia 
before the Philadelphia Real Estate Board. 
Almost 4 months have pissed since then. 

On that occasion I dealt with the gloom 
and doom propaganda that was emanating 
from the political leftwing in this country. 
I pointed out that these gentlemen of the 
leftwing traded on human misery; that pes- 
simism was their stock in trade. 
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They were the ones who in the thirties 
were telling us that our plant was built, 
there were no more horizons. 

They were the ones who in the forties as 
World War II ended were telling us that we 
were going to have 10 million unemployed. 

They were the ones who have been foment- 
ing depression talk in America during the 
past year. 

This egg-head wing of American political 
life simply cannot stand inspection. I 
pointed out in my Philadelphia speech that 
these gentlemen were strangely silent back 
in 1950 when the climate in Washington was 
more suitable to the leftwing. 

I selected 1950 because in February of that 
year unemployment in this country Jumped 
to more than 4,700,000, and these prophets 
of “gloom and doom” were strangely silent 
in those days. The words “recession” and 
“depression” were not in their vocabulary 
then. In short, their loud cries of recent 
months could be charged off to political mo- 
tivation. 

I pointed out then that we were in a posi- 
tion of transition from an economy based 
on manufacturing weapons of war to an 
economy based on manufacturing the uten- 
sils of peace. I said we were still in this 
period of transition and that the adjust- 
ment, while it would continue for several 
months, would be most remarkable for the 
fact that it would not be a severe one. 

Nearly 4 months have passed since I made 
that speech. True, unemployment figures 
rose in the interval, but at no point did they 
come within a million of the figures of Feb- 
ruary 1950. This despite the fact that our 
population had increased and despite the 
fact that a relatively higher level of so- 
called normal or transitional unemployment 
might be expected. 

Just a week ago today the Government re- 
leased the latest figures on unemployment. 
I am happy to report to you that they did 
not contain any good news for the “gloom 
and doom” squad. On the contrary, they 
showed that during the preceding month 
unemployment had dropped by more than 
a quarter of à million. That hardly sounds 
like a headlong rush into the depression 
which these four-alarm prophets had been 
predicting. 

Now I do not think you or I want to spend 
this evening examining the professional pes- 
simism of the political leftwing. It is their 
business to always see doomsday Just around 
the corner. That is their side of the coin, 
and they are welcome to it. Let you and I 
take a look at the other side. 

What kind of future is ahead of us? 

Have we reached the end of new horizons 
as the pessimists predict or are new worlds 
about to unfold? 

The fundamental rule of our economy is 
supply and demand. When demand is firm 
and consistent, we enjoy prosperity. When 
demand is poor, we suffer depressed economic 
conditions. To judge the future, we must 
first Judge demand, then relate it to supply. 

In addition, there are other factors, many 
of them peculiar only to America. I refer 
to American inventiveness and ingenuity, to 
productive know-how, to methods of distri- 
bution and salesnranship. 

By any measurement for the future, we are 
living in an era of ever-expanding demand. 
It is the biggest single factor in our economic 
situation today. - 

Our population ts incréasing at an astound- 
Ing pace. In 1950, our census showed the 
population to be 151 million Americans, To- 
day, Just 4 years later, our population has 
increased by 11 million, 

During the last 4 years, the average num- 
ber of births has been 3,800,000 annually. 
Last year the figure was almost 4 million. 
That is the equivalent of adding another 
State the size of Iowa to our Union each year. 

At the present rate our population will 
reach 177 million persons by 1960. That is 
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equivalent of annexing the population of 
Canada in the next 6 years. 

There are other factors marching along 
beside this increase in the birthrate, Our 
people are living longer. Today we have 13.- 
500,000 persons whose age is in excess of 65 
years. At the present rate of increase, this 
population will be 2 million greater by 1960. 
Statistics show that our older people are more 
active, travel more, and have more money to 
spend. Thus not only is our birthrate in- 
creasing, but longevity is increasing. 

And there is a third and very important 
factor, The number of our family units is 
increasing. 

In 1950 we had 43,500,000 households. 

Today we have 47,750,000 households—a 
gain of four and a quarter million in 4 years, 
By 1960 we will have 5 million additional 
households. 

Thus our birthrate is increasing, our peo- 
ple are living longer, and our household 
units are growing at a remarkable rate. 

Now, if this three-pronged increase in our 
population statistics had occurred a thou- 
sand years ago in China, where American 
ingenuity, inventiveness, productive capacity, 
and methods of distribution and salesman- 
ship did not exist, we might have looked for- 
ward to stagnation. But in these days of a 
dynamic America, these astounding increases 
in our population statistics spell only one 
thing—greater and greater demand; greater 
and greater opportunity for everybody. 

It is almost impossible to calculate the 
amount of demand created by the establish- 
ment of one additional family unit. The 
family unit must be fed—that requires pro- 
duction on the farm. ‘Next, the family unit 
must be clothed—that requires production by 
our fabricators and distribution by our 
wholesalers and retailers. Next, the family 
unit must be housed—that touches off the 
vast cycle of production and employment em- 
braced by the construction business. 

It goes without saying that once these 
three necessities of human existence are sat- 
isfled, then the family unit is in the market 
for the modern conveniences which all 
Americans enjoy, and eventually they are in 
the market for the luxuries which most 
Americans enjoy. 

Let us examine for one moment what the 
increase in our population means in terms 
of our agricultural problem. 

During the past 20 years, due to a combl- 
nation of inherent pessimism in Washing- 
ton and the fact that we have spent a great 
deal of that period at war, we have been 
given such a distorted picture of our farm 
problem that it ts difficult to recognize it. 
Through artificial devices, we have over- 
stimulated production whert we didn't need 
it and retarded production when we did need 
it. Yet the fact is that we are not many 
years away from the day when the American 
public will consume all the food that our 
agriculture can produce. 

Americans, on the average, eat about 1,600 
pounds of food per person per year, or about 
four-fifths of a ton. 

Just to provide for our annual increase in 
population at present rates of consumption 
will require an increase in our annual food 
supply equal to the present output of all 
the farms in New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland combined, 

To state it another way—on an acreage 
basis—we must add to our production ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 acres annuilly just to 
meet the Increase in our population. 

The anticipated 15 million increase in our 
population in the next 6 years will mean that 
1 billion additional pounds of beef will be 
consumed, one-half billion dozen additional 
eggs and 6 billion additional quarts of milk. 

What is true of agriculture is, of course, 
true of our manufacturing industry, It is 
true of our system of distribution and our 
entire system of enterprise, advertising and 
salesmanship, Each and every segment of 
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our productive economy must expand to 
keep pace with the demand which the in- 
crease in population has brought about. 

Now, it can be argued that while popu- 
lation increase does, of course, increase 
demand, it also increases the need for jobs. 
The pessimist will take a longer look at this 
part of the proposition. What do we have 
to say to that? 

I think the answer is simple. It resolves 
itself on how much faith you have in Ameri- 
can ingenuity and inventiveness; how much 
foresight, how much vision you command. 
Do you subscribe to the theory that there 
are no new horizons, no opportunities for 
Progress? Do you hold that our plant is 
built? If so, line up with the pessimists. 

But let me suggest to you that a short 
50 years ago only a few men with visiön 
could see the great future that the gasoline 
motor held in store for the world. Scarcely 
40 years ago only a few men with vision 
could see what the wireless held in store for 
the world. Less than a short 20 years ago 
only a few men could see what the electronic 
tube held in store for the world. 

But today we ride in automobiles, we fly 
in planes, we turn on our radios, and the 
wonders of television are at last being un- 
folded to us. If that isn't an answer to the 
Pessimists, then I don't know any. 

The truth is that our technological prog- 
Tess is even more astounding today than our 
increase in population. There is more power 
under the hood of an ordinary automobile 
today than there was in the average factory 
of 1890—an amazing fact in itself, Yet we 
stand on the threshold of the atomic age 
With only the minutest grasp of what it of- 
fers us. Already an atomic battery has been 
developed that is 200,000 times more efec- 
tive than any previous battery devised by 
man, It is only an inkling of the vast source 
of power that man unleashed with the free- 
ing of atomic energy. 

Yes; new horizons are born—we find them 
Whichever way we turn. 

We look into the sky and we see jet-pro- 
pelled transportation. We look into the 
Ocean and we see hundreds of new methods 
to extract from those great bodies of water 
ee and chemicals we never dreamed 

ey 

We glance to our right and we see a whole 
new electronic world, only in its infancy. 
We glance to our left and we see the terrific 
Advances made in the fleld of wonder drugs 
and medicine for man. 

We pick up our science journals and we 
Tead about a new device no bigger than a 
Pea called the transitor, a tiny energy-pro- 
ducing bundle which may eventually produce 
Tadios no bigger than your wristwatch. 

And then there are needs all about us— 
hundreds of needs, hundreds of demands 
We must fulfill. Many of them are the re- 
sult of years of war during which our civilian 
requirements went unsatisfied. Let me give 
you some examples: 

Our entire highway system needs remod- 
eling. We are driving 55 million vehicles on 
A 1940 system that was designed to handle 
&t the most approximately 25 million 
Vehicles. 

Our schools for the most part are still 
Operating on the basis of 1940 population 
figures. At this moment, our elementary- 
school system could use 345,000 more class- 
rooms; and every year our high-school and 
College enrollments increase by leaps and 

unds, and yet we do not have the facilities 
to match those increases, 

There is not a community in America that 
does not need an expansion in its hospital 
System. There is not a community in Amer- 
ica that does not need civic improvements 
Of all kinds. There is not a section in 

erica that does not need more dwellings 
tor its residents. 

In short, America is underbuilt—under- 
built according to one estimate by $40 bil- 
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lion in schools and hospitals, by $60 billion 
in highways, by $100 billion in housing, 
and by $300 billion in modernization of 
industry. 

Do such figures make you think that we 
have reached the end of the road? Do they 
indicate to you that the only way America 
ean sustain its economy is by producing 
weapons of war? 

Now, so far we have examined the mate- 
rial side of our progress. It has been said 
that we live in a materialistic age. I con- 
cede the point only to this extent: We have 
been living in a politically materialistic age 
in which the emphasis has been on man’s 
stomach and pocketbook rather than on his 
mind and his soul. 

You and I know all the materml progress 
that man can achieve is worthless unless it 
is accompanied by comparable cultural and 
spiritual progress that makes for real happi- 
ness, I have no patience with the material- 
ism of the left wing, and I thank God that 
at long last we have.in the White House a 
man who is dedicated to the simple virtues 
of honesty and prayer, to the spiritual values 
that we all hold dear, 

Think a moment. 

On every hand we see a tremendous growth 
in the cultural outlook of our people. The 
circulation of literature, through huge in- 
creases in the number of publications and 
the methods of distributing books, has grown 
in leaps and bounds. 

In the last 25 years the number of our 
museums has increased from 600 to approxi- 
mately 2,500. Interest in architecture, sculp- 
ture, and art has spread at an amazing rate. 

Increased interest in the art of music can 
be measured by the fact that we give three 
times as many concerts as all the rest of the 
world combined. 

Television has brought theater into every 
home. There is more interest in cultural 
values in America today than at any time 
in its history. 

In the realm of the spiritual, our progress 
has kept pace. Church memberships have 
increased at twice the rate of our popula- 
tion growth. In the last 15 years we have 
added 22 million new church members, 
40,000 active clergymen, and thousands of 
churches. There were more Bibles published 
between 1940 and 1950 than in the previous 
40 years combined. 

Yes; this may be the age of materialism, 
but one of the healthiest signs in America 
today is the fact that we are once again 
turning more and more to cultural and 
spiritual things. There can be no doubt 
about it, a rebirth of idealism is upon us, 

For nearly 30 years it has been my privi- 
lege to participate in the Government of our 
country at the national level. In that time 
I have seen the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment changed from that of servant to near- 
master of the people. And today, under the 
leadership of our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, I am seeing it changed back. 

In those years I have seen political prin- 
ciples abused and even abandoned. I have 
seen moral values deprecated and all but 
destroyed, And I have seen fundamental 
ideals ridiculed and driven into hiding. 

Today it is my privilege to witness the 
restoration of political principles, moral 
values, and fundamental ideals to their 
rightful place in our way of life under 
President Eisenhower. 

This process of rebuilding the foundations 
of our Government can be seen in many 
fields. Last year, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and the Congress cut the budget by 
$14 billion, and this year that cut shows up 
in the form of the three separate tax reduc- 
tions which have taken place or are taking 
place. 

The importance of the tax reductions goes 
beyond a matter of leaving more dollars in 
the pockets of our taxpayers. Also involved 
is the goal of restoring the individual free- 
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dom that goes with being permitted to spend 
one's own earnings as he sees fit instead of 
turning them over to the Government to be 
spent as it sees fit. 

We have a new military policy based on 
building our strength and maintaining our 
strength for the long pull, instead of the 
former practice of helter-skelter rearming to 
meet each new crisis. As a result of the new 
policy, we will be able to maintain our secu- 
rity for however long may be necessary with- 
out subjecting the country to the risk of 
national bankruptcy or excessive militarism, 

We have a new foreign policy based on 
historic American ideals of freedom and jus- 
tice. While the new policy will have to un- 
dergo many sore trials, I am confident it 
holds far greater promise for a peaceful fu- 
ture than the former policy of stumbling 
appeasement. We will stop Soviet aggression 
in Asia provided there is the will to do so 
by the free countries of the world. 

We have restored honesty, integrity, and 
efficiency to the National Government. We 
have cracked down on the Reds, pinks, and 
all other kinds of security risks, and we have 
banished the influence peddlers, the fixers, 
and the 5-percenters. 

We have stopped inflation; we have junked 
unnecessary wage and price controls; and we 
have laid the groundwork for permanent 
prosperity based on peace. 

We have made these and many other 
achievements because of our belief in man 
and man's ability to govern himself. By our 
success, we are not only improving the well- 
being of every American, but we are also 
giving new witness to the everlasting right- 
ness of the republican form of government— 
which means simply that the people govern 
themselves, 

True progress can never be attained in a 
Climate dedicated only to material ends, 
Man's own confidence in his future can never 
be real unless within him he know that the 
cultural, moral and spiritual surroundings 
keep abreast of his material progress. 

The greatest single contribution that the 
Federal Government can make to the won- 
derful future ahead of us is to maintain 
man's faith in himself and his institutions. 
The quick and the easy, the short-cuts and 
the panaceas of the politically dishonest, 
will probably always be with us. But in the 
final analysis the only future course of Amer- 
ica must rest on the highest moral and spir- 
itual values. 

The door is open. We need only the energy 
and the vision to walk through. 


Hon. Harold E. Talbott, Jr., Secretary of 
the United States Air Force, Travels 
Global Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great honor to represent the third dis- 
trict of Ohio, of which the city of Dayton 
is an important part, in the Congress 
of the United States, and it is with par- 
donable pride that I point to the fact 
that Dayton and the great Miami Valley 
is the birthplace and cradle of aviation. 
Wilbur and Orville Wright did all of their 
experimental work, research, develop- 
ment, and building the parts of their 
airplane in Dayton, which became the 
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first heavier-than-air machine to make 
a powered flight on December 17, 1903. 
It was my privilege to know the Wright 
Brothers, and as a boy, I took my bicycle 
to their shop on West Third Street in 
Dayton for needed repairs and adjust- 
ment from time to time. Their cabinet- 
maker, Mr. Zorn, who built most of the 
wooden framework and parts for their 
experiments and airplane, was also my 
Sunday-school teacher for a time. It 
was, therefore, with a sense of real pride, 
happiness, and satisfaction that I 
learned shortly before President Eisen- 
hower was to be inaugurated that he 
had chosen a native son of Dayton, Ohio, 
Harold E. Talbott, Jr., to become the Sec- 
retary for our United States Air Force. 
This, I felt, was not only a very fitting 
recognition of the ability of Mr. Talbott, 
but it was also a special honor for Day- 
ton, Ohio, the birthplace of aviation. 
Mr. Talbott, whom I have personally 
known for many years, has great ability 
as an executive, an organizer, an ad- 
ministrator, and a fine history of suc- 
cessful business experience. He is an 
indefatigable worker with tremendous 
capacity and ability and has proved to 
be a very successful and able Secretary 
of the United States Air Force. 

Recently another native son of Day- 
ton, Richard Cull, Jr., whom I have 
known during his entire life and who is 
the very able Washington correspondent 
of the Dayton Daily News, wrote a very 
fine story of the accomplishments and 
work of Mr. Talbott since becoming Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. Richard Cull 
has recounted the amazingly broad 
knowledge that Secretary Talbott has 
acquired of the detailed operation of our 
Air Force through his worldwide travels, 
during which Secretary Talbott has be- 
come properly known as the most widely 
traveled official of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Mr. Cull also points out 
that this unusual amount of traveling 
has gained for Secretary Talbott such a 
worldwide, firsthand knowledge of the 
operations, functions, purposes, and 
ability of our United States that he has 
become one of the most able administra- 
tors in the great history of our Air Force. 
Because of the importance and value of 
this story, Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent, I insert this story written by 
Mr. Cull as a part of my remarks here: 

Dating back to a 1953 preinauguration-day 
tip from President Eisenhower, Dayton-born 
Harold E. Talbott, Jr., the Secretary of the 
Air Force, has traveled more miles by air than 
any other high official of the first Republican 
national administration here in 20 years. 

As of the end of April 1954 the hard- 
working Air Secretary had logged 167,396 
miles in official business trips around the 
United States and to familiar and remote 
foreign lands, All told, he had visited 167 
United States air bases and installations 
around the world, 

Whenever and wherever he went the Idea 
was the same—to try to help the Air Force 
do a better Job of guarding the national 
defense. 

Talbott's travel total is well-ahead of what 
has been accumulated by such seasoned air 
passengers in the Elsenhower administration 
as the President himself, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, Vice President Nixon, and 
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Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining. 

In addition to providing much valuable 
background on operational problems, the air 
journeys have given the trim, meticulous 
Air Secretary a chance to rub shoulders with 
the men who keep em flying wherever the 
United States Air Force operates. 

That personal interest association has paid 
off two ways. It has boosted morale and it 
has given the Dayton native some experi- 
ences to be remembered long after a filght to 
faraway places is logged in the book. 

As he sat at his desk this week in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force at 
Defense Department headquarters in the 
Pentagon, Talbott gave his account of how 
President Eisenhower's tip started him on 
the road to No. 1 air traveler status here: 

“A few days before President Eisenhower 
was inaugurated,” he said to me, ‘Harold, 
if you are sworn in on the 20th of January 
(1953), get into your plane on the 21st and 
get out over the world and see your Air 
Force, see your Officers, your airmen, your 
bases, the storage depots, and your various 
commands, 

Spend at least 25 percent of your time 
outside of Washington or you will never 
really know your Air Force.“ “ 

That advice was hecded, as is attested by 
these words spoken by Talbott last December 
in a speech before the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce: 

“Since February 26 (1953) I have flown 
about 115,000 miles and visited some 135 
air installations throughout the United 
States, the Far East, the Far North, Europe, 
and the Mediterranean.” 

That first get-acquainted trip on February 
26 of last year carried Secretary Talbott ex- 
actly 20,090 miles, according to Maj. Bernard 
F. Hartnett, the pleasant, capable pilot, who 
has been at the controls on all the record- 
breaking trips. 

Traveling as usual In the special four- 
engine Constellation assigned to Military Air 
Transport Service for special missions, Tal- 
bott checked carefully over outposts in Ha- 
Wall. Japan, Korea (including a trip over 
battlelines), Formosa, and Alaska. 

As is the case whenever possible, Talbott 
was accompanied on that 11-day trip by 
ranking Air Force officers with special prob- 
lems in the areas visited. Gen. Edwin W. 
Rawlings, head of the Air Materiel Command 
at Dayton’s Wright-Patterson Airbase, was 
one of those aboard. 

After spending much of March 1953, at his 
desk in the Pentagon, Sccretary Talbott was 
of in April on a 6,200-mile sweep of air- 
craft factories in the Pacific Northwest and 
west coast. From this on-the-spot check, 
he had a better idea of how the plane- 
production program was progressing, 

The month of July saw him winging away 
on a 6,300-mile journey to Thule, Greenland, 
northernmost base of the United States Air 
Force and only 700 miles from the North 
Pole. 

With a chuckle, Lt. Col. Lee Hogan, Cin- 
cinnati-born military aide to the Secretary 
Talbott recalls an incident that had its 
beginning when the Constellation stopped 
at an airbase at Naknek, Alaska, to refuel. 

While the plane was being gassed, a base 
officer mentioned to Secretary Talbott that 
his wife was in New York. Ever anxious to 
help keep up the link between families at 
home and loved ones serving their country 
abroad, Secretary Talbott said he expected 
to be in New York soon and would be glad 
to call the wife and pass along a greeting 
from her husband. 

The officer stationed at the bleak Alaskan 
outpost was delighted with the offer. 

When Talbott got to New York some days 
later, he dialed the telephone number he 
had been given and the officer's wife an- 
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swered. “This is Harold Talbott, Secretary 
of the Air Force,” he said. 4 

“Yeah,” replied the disbelieving woman, 
“and what else." 

“Since that happened,” Colonel Hogan re- 
calls with a laugh, “the boss tells the person 
who answers such calls he is a civilian work- 
ing for the Air Force in Washington. He 
doesn't admit he’s the Secretary of the Air 
Force.” 

It was on this trip to Thule (pronounced 
as though it were Toolee) that Mrs. Talbott 
accompanied her husband on an official for- 
eign trip for the first time. She toured hos- 
pitals and discussed social matters with serv- 
ice people. 

The Secretary feels—as many others here 
do also—her visits are a good morale builder 
for the. wives and families of men at the 
bases. 

Continuing to heed President Eisenhower's 
advice to get out and meet the men and 
machines of the United States Air Force 
face to face as often as possible, Secretary 
Talbott was off to Europe last August 6. 

In the space of 12 days, he visited 19 differ- 
ent bases on a trip of 12,000 miles. He flew 
straight to Paris, and toured headquarters of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). Then he was off to other parts of 
France, Germany, England, and north Africa. 

Gen. Lauris Norstad, Chief of all United 
States Air Forces in Europe was along on this 
inspection trip. 

From Dow Field in Maine last October, 
Talbott flew nonstop to Paris, the first leg of 
a jaunt of 15,200 miles to 24 bases in Spain, 
Tripoli, Libya, Greece, Turkey, Italy, and 
the Azores, 

Last December 30 the Air Secretary paid a 
return visit to Thule, in Greenland. Before 
leaving, Capt. William A. Seward, the plane's 
navigator, made 40 long-distance telephone 
calls to 26 States and collected nearly 30 
tape-recorded messages for military person- 
nel of the far-off base, which then was 
cloaked in Arctic darkness 24 hours a day. 

Making the service a two-way affair, mem- 
bers of Secretary Talbott's crew made wire 
recordings in the Thule Hospital and passed 
them on to the loved ones when they came 
home. 

It was on this trip, incidentally, that an 
airman offered Talbott a $5 bill to call his 
home in Washington when he got back. 
“Why, I am going to Washington,” Talbott 
said, declining the money. “There is no need 
for any money to pay for the call. I'll be 
glad to make it for you.” 

The airman wrote the number out on & 
slip of paper, and Talbott stuck it in his 
pocket, Not till he read the note a few days 
later when he was back in the States did he 
realize that the telephone was tn the State 
of Washington, not Washington, D. C. 

With the knowledge that the Joke was on 
him, Talbott made the call at his own ex- 
pense. 

It might be pointed out that Secretary 
Talbott bas a standing order to his crew to 
offer a free ride to service people, if they are 
going his way and empty seats are available. 
When he returned from the national aircraft 
show in Dayton last Scptember, he brought 
along several ambulatory patients, veterans 
of the Korean war, en route to Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington. 

On a recent trip to Cuba he brought back 
the son of a United States Navy officer sta- 
tioned at Guantanamo Bay. The boy, suf- 
fering from a brain hemorrhage, needed 
quick transportation in a pressurized cabin 
to the Navy hospital at Bethesda, Md. 

All in all, it has been a busy time for 
Dayton-born Harold Talbott, ever since that 
day in mid-January 1953, when President 
Eisenhower advised him to keep in per- 
sonal touch with the worldwide United 
States Air Force, 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered by me at the World Trade 
luncheon, New York City, May 19, 1954: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, seldom has the dependence 
Of foreign trade on peace and security been 
more apparent than it is when one considers 
Asia today, It may seem almost irrelevant 
to talk about the problems and prospects of 
Toreign trade in a continent where the most 
Obvious characteristic is insecurity and un- 
certainty. 

The immediate question that absorbs our 
attention in Asia just now is, What is to 

Ppen in Indochina next week or next 
Month? 

But is it not more important to consider 
how to keep the free countries of Asia free 
80 that we can expand or at least maintain 
the trade we have with them, rather than to 
Speculate about possible expansion of trade 
With the areas already conquered by the 
Communists? 

Why hasn't the West had the will and the 
Unity necessary to prevent these Communist 
conquests? One reason, I believe, is because 
We have failed to appreciate what our pre- 
dieament is likely to be if we allow further 

on of Communist areas. 

The report released by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration just last Monday, on 

-West trade covers far more adequately 
I could, much of what I had in mind 


Say; so I want to discuss with you today 


so much the figures of trade, but rather 
Philosophy of trade with Asia, especially 
th those parts which have come under 
unist control or are threatened by it. 

1 

Let us begin by consulting that hard- 
headed student of political and economic 
World movements—Joseph Stalin. During 

last year of his life, 1952, he issued three 

Jor public statements. All dealt with var- 

phases of what he called “the deepening 
feneral crisis of the world capitalist system.” 
the steps taken by his successors in the 
mlin, which some people have hopefully 
regarded as deviations from Stalin's policies, 
are in reality faithful execution of the tacti- 
Cal line he laid down. 

Stalin said that the crisis for capitalism 

d been caused by the “falling away of the 
Soviet Union from the capitalist system” in 
World War I—and the falling away of the 

ropean and Asian people's democracies” 

during and following World War II. He then 

d the question, “Is the general crisis 

Oniy a political, or only an economic crisis?” 
is his answer: 

“Neither the one, nor the other. It is a 
Beneral, I. e., all-round crisis of the world 
Capitalist system, embracing both the eco- 
nomic and the political spheres. * * > 

“The economic consequence of the exist- 
ence of two opposite camps [the camp of 
SOcialism and the camp of capitalism] was 
that the single all-embracing world market 

integrated, so that now we have two par- 
ae world markets, confronting one an- 


“It follows from this that the sphere of 
*xploitation of the world's resources by the 
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major capitalist countries (United States of 
America, Britain, France) will not expand, 
but contract; that their opportunities for 
sales in the world market will deteriorate, 
and that their industries will be operating 
more and more below capacity.” 

From this he drew the conclusion that a 
deepening depression in the “capitalist” 
world is certain, and that “wars between 
capitalistic countries” are inevitable as each 
struggles to gain a larger share of the re- 
maining shrunken world market. 

Now no one can deny that the Communist 
world has been steadily gaining in Asia dur- 
ing the last decade while the western powers 
seem at times to be pulling apart. It would 
be foolhardy indeed to ignore the possibility 
that history might prove Stalin correct—if 
we were to be as shortsighted as he assumed, 
and were to concentrate on bullding up trade 
with our enemies instead of with our friends. 

What we need as we examine this ques- 
tion of trade with Communist countries is 
not so much a New Look as a long look. 
Otherwise, the industrialized countries of 
the West may fall for the tempting trade 
bait the Communists hold out—for the pres- 
ent. They may grab for hoped-for short- 
term gains, even though the Communists 
themselves have made clear on countless 
occasions that their unwavering purposes 
are (1) to get military and industrial equip- 
ment and supplies which they cannot yet 
obtain within the Communist bloc—not in 
order that they can trade more with us, 
but so that they can become self-sufficient 
and not need to trade with us at all; (2) 
to induce countries to become more and 
more dependent upon trade with the Soviet 
bloc, and therefore at its mercy; (3) to take 
advantage of a favorable price situation 
which they cannot match even by exploita- 
tion of their satellites; (4) to divide the 
capitalistic powers; (5) to weaken and 
eventually to conquer all non-Commuist 
countries. 

The possibility of expanding trade with 
the Soviet bloc is especially alluring just 
now, as Stalin predicted it would be, be- 
cause the free-world market has been con- 
tracted by Communist conquests at the very 
time when our own productive capacity is 
most expanded. During World War II we 
built up a productive capacity in excess of 
what we at home could consume in peace- 
time, or at least more than we could pay 
for. As soon after the war as we began 
to catch up with pentup civilian needs, 
our shipments abroad under the Marshall 
plan and for the Korean war caused still 
further expansion of our agricultural and 
industrial plant, 

Now we must either reduce our plant to 
the level of existing markets, which would 
mean putting men and women out of work 
at the time soldiers are being demobilized 
and we need more, not fewer, jobs; or we 
must find new markets for our overexpanded 
productive capacity. There are only two 
places to develop such new markets—at home 
and abroad. 

Expansion at home has been phenomenal. 
But with all the domestic expansion con- 
celvable, the American market alone simply 
cannot be enough to keep the American 
farmer and manufacturer and laborer at full 
employment. We must, therefore, lay long- 
range plans to increase our markets abroad. 

But, at the same time, other countries, 
particularly in Western Europe, whose in- 
dustrial plants we have so largely rebullt 
under Marshall plan aid are catching up with 
their domestic demands, They also need 
larger foreign markets to keep their plants 
and workers busy. 

Where is the greatest undeveloped poten- 
tial for such expanded foreign trade? The 
obvious answer would seem to be Asia, where 
half the people of the world live. They are 
just beginning their industrial revolution. 
They are just learning to use machines to 
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increase their production, raise their stand- 
ard of living, and increase their purchasing 
power. They need and want what the indus- 
trialized countries have to offer them, espe- 
cially technical assistance and engineering, 
industrial machinery, thousands of miles 
of trunk railways and highways, automo- 
biles, trucks and buses, The list is endless. 

The unchanging objective of the Commu- 
nists—as was Japan's before them—is to 
seize control of these Asian peoples, under 
the slogan of “liberation,” reduce their 
standards of living to subsistence levels, and 
build a vast industrial complex, based on 
captured raw materials, western machinery 
(as much as possible from their European 
satellites, like Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many), and slave labor. If successful, they 
could flood the world’s markets with com- 
modities at costa below those at which the 
West can produce them. Such an enslaved 
Orient would be an almost unbeatable com- 
petitor. 

On the other hand, a free Orient can be- 
come a huge market. People who are free 
and at peace want most of all to raise their 
own standards of living. They turn their 
industry to producing consumer goods for 
themselves—food and clothing and housing 
first, and gradually, as their purchasing 
power increases, automobiles, radios, retrig- 
erators, etc. America has an enormous stake 
in helping these peoples remain free and in 
helping them develop an enlarging, expand- 
ing economy, with new industries, more jobs, 
higher wages, greater purchasing power, 
more sales, and then more industries to start 
the cycle over again, 

1. 

But to develop such a favorable trade situ- 
ation, certain minimum conditions must be 
fulfilled: 

First, the economies must complement 
each other, directly or through multilateral 
trade. Each country must have either 
money or goods that others want. If it 
were free, Asia’s economy, almost in toto, 
would complement, rather than compete 
with ours. Its people produce a great many 
commodities which we need and with which 
they can pay for the items they want from 
the West. If this were the only condition, 
the trade prospects would be good. 

But a second condition is political security 
and stability. One cannot enter into a con- ~ 
tract with a firm in a foreign land, or even 
with its government, unless there is reason- 
able certainty that goods can go and come, 
that media of exchange will be stable and 
convertible, that war or revolution will not 
be breaking out, and that commercial rela- 
tions will not be interrupted by the other 
government, no matter how economically 
profitable, as a means of furthering its politi- 
cal objectives. - 

In a time of political insecurity or danger 
of war, no prudent nation can permit itself 
to become too dependent on foreign sources 
from which it 
might be cut off, 

The prospect in the Far East for satisfying 
this condition of political security and sta- 
bility ts close to zero. 

Mr. Stalin said, “The mightiest ally of the 
Soviet Union is to have strife, conflicts and 
wars in every other country.” Communist 
tactics in stirring up strife and conflicts in 
other countries are completely fluid and sub- 
ject to reversal without notice. But from 
the standpoint of the “long look” they are 
ruthlessly consistent. When winning, as in 
Dien Bien Phu, the Communists press merci- 
lessly; when losing, as in Korea, they assume 
the posture of peace, propose truce talks, 
and dangle the promise of unlimited trade, 
Then as soon as they have succeeded in di- 
viding, disarming, or buying off their oppo- 
nents, the terms of trade become impossibly 
difficult again. 

What hope is there of substantial long- 
range trade under such circumstances? It 
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must be almost on a hit-and-run basis. 
Furthermore, the larger the trade becomes, 
the more dangerous is the position of the 
nation that relies on it. It puts itself more 
and more at the mercy of the enemy. 

A third minimum condition might be 
called mutuality—a common philosophy 
with respect to trade. They must accept and 
abide by the same set of rules. 

The British have been characterized as a 
nation of shopkeepers. In a real sense that 
is a fair description of the Western World— 
and of most of the free world. It is reflected 
in a broad pattern of economic philosophy 
and conduct. The laws and courts protect 
the trader under accepted codes of commerce, 

Against this philosophy is pitted the power 
of Communist state organizations and na- 
tional monopolies that have as their single 
objective the strengthening of the state. 
The businessman from the West can seldom 
match their bargaining power which is used 
without scruples to obtain advantage for the 
state. 

Our objectives in free world trade are to 
improve the lot of our people; to better rela- 
tions between the countries involved; to pro- 
mote peace and prosperity in the world; and 
in the process earn a profit much of which 
becomes capital for further expansion of pro- 
duction and trade with resulting further im- 
provement of living standards. 

But none of these is an objective of a Com- 
munist regime, nor can it be. They cannot 
trade under the accepted rules of the free 
world without ceasing to be Communists. 
They cannot cease to be Communists with- 
out thelr whole movement collapsing. 

Communists of necessity must carry on 
trade, not for commercial reasons as do we, 
but for political reasons, Trade is primarily 
a weapon of Communist imperialism, to be 
expanded or contracted, to be directed here 
or shifted there, as those at the top deter- 
mine to be expedient in promoting the world 
revolution. 

A striking illustration was the action of 
the Chinese Communist regime in exporting 
millions of tons of rice (even though Chi- 
nese people in two famine-stricken provinces 
were starving) in exchange for rubber from 
Ceylon at considerably higher than the warld 
market price. Human beings do not count 
in the Communist world, except as they can 
be used to further the objectives of the state. 

mr 


Fewer businessmen in the West would be 
deceived by Communist trade maneuvers if 
they understood that the Soviet bloc's rep- 
resentatives are not plain businessmen like 
themselves, though they often try to act 
like that. They are representatives of gov- 
ernment organizations tightly controlled by 
their Communist rulers whose are 
political. This leads inevitably to such dif- 
ficulties as the following: 

1. Spokesmen and negotiators for the 
Communists frequently make attractive 
offers and promises but later prove unwilling 
to sign contracts in accordance with these 
offers. Such offers are made partly for pro- 
paganda purposes with intent to deceive. 

was clearly the case at the Moscow 
Economic Conference in April 1952 when the 
U. S. S. R. offered to more than triple its 
billion-dollar trade with the West in “2 or 3 
years.” A year later, 1 billion was not up 
300 8 but had dropped about 40 per- 
cen 

2. Communist countries have proved un- 
reliable as markets or sources of supply, even 
in the short run. Experience in many coun- 
tries shows that trade contracts may be 
terminated arbitrarily despite satisfactory 
performance on the part of Western trade 
partners. The ups and downs of Communist 
purchases in the Australian wool market are 
a case in point. Often this is done 
tematically; dependence on trade with the 
Soviet bloo is created, then termination ts 
used as a form of pressure tactic. Last year, 
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when Pakistan appeared to be veering toward 
the free world, Communist China cut its 
purchases of Pakistan cotton from approxi- 
mately $84 million in 1952, to about $7 
million in 1953. 

3. Communist planners direct all their eco- 
nomic efforts, including foreign trade, toward 
self-sufficiency. This is clearly seen in their 
writings and in actual performance. The 
U. S. S. R. has the longest history as a Com- 
munist country, Its peak trade was in 1929 
33. In the late thirties it fell to about half, 
and the postwar trade volume was still lower, 
despite the large-scale increases in Soviet 
total output since 1928. In 1953 the whole 
bloc (including Communist China) did less 
than $3 billion of trade with the rest of the 
world. 

A number of writers who take a more opti- 
mistic view about trade with Communist 
China point to continued existence of pri- 
vate industry and trade within that country. 
But where such does exist, it is oniy on 
sufferance of the Government and will be 
extinguished when it has served Its purpose. 
This has never been denied by the Chinese 
Communist leaders. On the contrary, they 
have said on numerous occasions that com- 
plete nationalization of Industries and col- 
lectivization of agriculture has to come, but 
in stages—which means just as fast as they 
feel themselves strong enough. Why should 
we help them to do it faster? 

Iv 


If the ruthless use of trade as a political 
weapon were not enough to discourage the 
western businessman, he should take a tong 
look at the difficulties and disadvantages 
from a strictly commercial standpoint: 

1. Commuhist countries are afflicted with 
shortages and production problems and have 
difficulty supplying exports to pay for the im- 
ports they want. Western European coun- 
tries have found themselves consistently 
forced to extend credit, to exert pressure to 
obtain payment, and they may end up by 
accepting goods they do not want to avoid 
taking a loss on debts, as the Austrians, 
for example, have discovered in dealing with 
Hungary. The London Economist in Febru- 
ary reported that Sweden, which has long 
taken the lead in developing east-west trade, 
has recently refused to supply the Czechs 
with iron ore because of unsatisfactory 
payments. 

2. Communist export prices tend to be 
high and are sometimes raised abruptly to 
take advantage of a favorable market. Po- 
land, especially, has been noted for such 
tactics. 

2. Continual complaints about the quality 
of products from Soviet bloc countries are 
heard. This is especially true of industrial 
goods, but also applies to raw materials and 
foodstuffs. Recent Soviet petroleum ship- 
ments to Egypt proved to be so filled with ex- 
traneous matter that the costs of its use were 
greatly increased. 

4. Communist countries are noted for 
poor performance in deliveries which are 
often delayed and sometimes never come 
through. Occasionally delivery has been de- 
layed on purpose to get concessions not in- 
cluded in the original agreement. 

5. Communist trade representatives are 
often hard to deal with. They usually have 
to consult with their home offices before 
agreeing to terms, which causes unreason- 
able stubbornness and long delays. Cur- 
rently they are under orders to act more con- 
olllatory and friendly than in the past, but 
there is no slightest evidence that this will 
last; and it does not prevent bureaucratic 
rigidity. A shipbuilding firm in Falkenberg, 
Sweden, was forced into bankruptcy as a re- 
sult of difficulties encountered in fulfilling 
a Soviet order for 10 fishing boata. 

Although trade between China and the 
Outside world was never very large, some 
optimists profess to believe that the Commu- 
nists’ present 5-year plan will offer great op- 
portunity for profitable trade with the West, 
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But If they will study the plan, they will 
find that the urge for industrialization arises 
from the determination to improve China's 
military posture, not the needs of its people. 

During 1952 and the first part of 1953 
Communist China was overextended in Korea 
and anxious to sow dissension among the 
Allied Powers in order to get more favor- 
able truce terms. So it started its so-called 
trade offensive. 

A good many western traders rushed 
Pelping, and others, including some Ameri- 
cans, journeyed to Moscow. But only a few 
months later when the Communists had 
managed to extricate themselves from the 
unprofitable operation in Korea which they 
could not win, and shifted their efforts to 
the far more promising feld of Indochina. 
the trade offensive had accomplished much 
of its obviously diversionary purpose an 
the glittering prospects of trade with Com- 
munist China began to fade. 

A British trade organization, the Chin® 
Association, said in December 1953, “There 
is no doubt but that the potentialities have 
been greatly exaggerated in the public mind, 
partly as a result of the superficial successes 
of the various unofficial trade missions which 
have paid visits to Peiping this year. This 
overeagerness has unfortunately been re- 
flected in an increasing severity of the terms 
which China now demands.” 

Despite all these difficulties, there are those 
who find it hard to resist the attraction of 
China as a potential market, because it 1 
proving so dificult for the free world to work 
out acceptable trade patterns within itself. 
But the more the free world ties itself to 
the Soviet orbit, the less likely its members 
are to move toward greater international 
trade among themselves, which is the way 
that offers by far the greater possibilities. 

v 


There are two other situations in Asis 
which we should mention because of the 
special attraction they present to the Com- 
munists. Everyone understands the reasons 
for the Communist drive into southeast 


_ Asia—Indochina, Thailand, Burma, and Ma- 


laya. That is where the riches of Asia are: 
rubber, tin and other metals, oll, and rice 
surpluses. 

But Japan is also a particularly desirable 
Communist target because of its ind 
capacity. It is also particularly vulnerable 
because of its lack of rice, iron ore, coking 
coal, oil, and many other essential materials- 
It simply cannot maintain its solvency OF 
even its independence unless it has access 
to markets where it can sell its manufac- 
tured products in exchange for food sup- 
plies and raw materials. The three main 
areas with which it might concelvably de- 
velop such trade relations are: Southeast 
Asia, the United States, and mainland China- 
Japan has been unable to regain its former 
markets in southeast Asia because of popular 
hostility resulting from Japanese occupa“ 
tion during the war, unsettled reparations 
accounts, and efforts by European countries, 
particularly the United Kingdom, to keep 
Japan out of those markets. Britain needs 
or wants them for itself, as Stalin predicted- 

Unless the United States is willing to con- 
tinue underwriting the Japanese economy 
in an amount approaching a billion dollars 
a year, or to permit greater Japanese trade 
with ourselves, Japan has no choice except 
to expand its trade with Communist China- 
The latter will not help Japan out of its dire 
predicament, no matter how profitable the 
trade would be to China itself, unless Japan 
is willing to break with the United States. 
Chou-En-la! has just reiterated this demand 
bluntly at Geneva. 

That would give the Soviet bloc, in addi- 
tion to the gigantic manpower and resources 
of the China mainland which It already con- 
1 the Japanese workshop, the best in 

n. 

The difficulties we face today in trying to 
check Communist expansion in Indochina 
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are small, indeed, compared to the problem 
we will face should Japan’s industrial might 
come under Communist control. 

There are no ways to prevent such a dis- 
aster except to devise means to keep south- 
east Asia free, reduce barriers to Japanese 
trade with the free world, and intensify 
Pressures on Communist China itself until 
the hold of its tyrannical regime is weak- 
ened, loosened, and eventually broken. 

The Asia mainland can live without Japan; 
Japan cannot live indefinitely without the 
Mainland 


Unless ways are found to return China to 
the free world, Japan will almost certainly 
Wind up in the Communist world. 

I am fully aware of the difficulties in re- 

g China to the free world; but any 
Other course presents still greater difficulties. 
vI 


How then shall we deal with Communist 
forces on the march in Asia? How can we 
Prevent new conquests and overcome those 
already accomplished? 

There are no easy solutions. But it seems 
to me we must begin by ending the illusions 
that have led us into one pitfall after 
another. 

One illusion is that by expanding trade 
With the Communist bloc we can convert 
Communists into capitalists. Of all the pos- 
sibilities, this is the least likely. Why should 
they desert when they are winning? 

It is like the woman who imagines the 
Way to reform a brute is to marry him. It 
never works, but some still try it. If the 
Communists really want our hand in a work- 
able trade relationship, let them show good 
intent by reforming first. 

A second illusion is that by increasing 
trade with the Chinese Communists we can 
Getach them from the Russian Communists, 
or can drive a wedge between Peiping and 
Tee or can make a Tito out of Mao 


tung. 

But why should Mao move away from the 

mlin if he can have all the advantages 
ot trade with the Western World in addition 
to those of closest relations with the Soviet 
bloc? Besides, does anyone believe the hard- 
headed men in the Kremlin would be moving 
heaven and earth to get Communist China 
accepted in respectable society if that would 
lead or enable China to break with Moscow 
and thereby wreck its whole world move- 
ment? 

Mao conceivably might pull away from 

w if he were compelled to in order to 

Bet absolutely essential goods—that is, if he 

n to lose in China. The first aim of our 

foreign policy in Asia should be directed to 

making him lose. The way to do that is to 

make him fail, not to help him win. The 

hope of creating friction between China 

and the Soviet Union is to keep the Chinese 

locked, preferably smothered, in the 
Russian bear's arms. 

A third illusion we should end is that 
trade with Communist China can assume 
the vast ons some have glowingly 
Predicted, and thus substantially meet the 
needs of the industrialized countries for 
larger markets. If the Chinese want to im- 
Prove their trade relations, as some would 
have you believe, why do they not start cor- 
Tecting the abuses imposed on foreign traders 
already there? Until they are willing to do 
the most elementary things necessary for 
Carrying on civilized trade and intercourse, 
Why should we walk into any more blind 
alleys? 

vrt 

In addition to determining what policles 
We should not follow with respect to Com- 
Munist countries in Asia — because too unde- 
Pendable economically and undesirable po- 
litically—we must ask, What are the policies 
that we ought to adopt and pursue? 

It is unfortunate, but inescapable, that 
the Communist bloc makes its eco- 
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nomic policies completely subservient to its 
political objectives, we, too, must put politi- 
cal considerations first. At the least, we 
cannot afford trade policies that defeat our 
foreign policy. 

The immediate objective of our foreign 
policy in Asia must be to prevent any fur- 
ther gains there by the Kremlin. To achieve 
that objective— 

1. We must recognize that what Is at stake 
in Asia is the peace and possible survival of 
the free world, not just its trade. 

2. We must not let the Reds win any more 
economic victories. That means we must 
resist resumption of trade with them. If 
they are not our enemies, why do we draft 
and arm men to be ready to fight them? If 
they are our enemies, how can anyone sug- 
gest we help them become stronger? 

3. We must not let them win any more 
diplomatic victories. Admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations would be 
the greatest possible diplomatic victory. 
Free Asia will crumble once it becomes con- 
vinced the Communists are going to win. 
Admission to the U. N. would mean to the 
people of Asia, and should mean to us, that 
the Reds have already won. 

4. We must not let the Communists win 
any more political victories. For America to 
intervene alone in Indochina, for example, 
would enable the Reds to convince millions, 
not that we are helping Asian peoples to de- 
fend their own freedom, but that we are 
helping defend French colonialism, which 
the people who have been under it hate worse 
than they hate the Communist imperialism 
which they have not yet been under. 

5. We must not let them win any more 
military victories. This requires that we 
get at last the Pacific pact which the Con- 
gress called for in 1949 an alliance of the 
free nations of southeast Asia and the Pacific 
to resist further Communist expansion. To 
develop in the Asian peoples now threatened 
the will to fight as did the South Koreans, 
they must know it is for their own freedom. 
They will not believe it is for their freedom 
unless the alliance has as its nucleus gen- 
uinely independent Asian and Pacific na- 
tions (of which the United States of Amer- 
ica is one), supported by the European pow- 
ers, rather than a nucleus of the former 
colonial nations of Europe, to be supported 
by the people of Asia. 

6. On the positive side, we must give great- 
er encouragement and assistance to the free 
Chinese on Formosa to enable them to main- 
tain a symbol of freedom and hope; and, as 
a preliminary, to smuggle agents and suit- 
able supplies to the China mainiand in order 
to keep hope alive and to enable the resist- 
ance forces to do to the Reds exactly what 
the Reds did to the Nationalists—destroy 
communications, isolate the cities, disrupt 
the economy. That is, when the Chinese 
Communists are in trouble at home, we must 
do all we can to keep them in trouble, not 
help them out of it. 

7. We must, above all, do our best to help 
the free countries of Asia remain free by 
becoming stronger. The great expansion of 
trade in Asia which we need, is not to be 
found in Communist China. It is in the 
non-Communist areas around China. We 
must seek to apply there more effectively 
the same philosophy of an expanding econ- 
omy and reduced trade barriers which are 
responsible for America’s own huge inter- 
nal trade. Let us concentrate on expanding 
the $148 billion of trade last year within 
the existing free world, rather than jeop- 
ard that for the less than $3 billion of trade 
between the free world and the whole So- 
viet bloc and only three-quarters of a bil- 
lion with Communist China. 

8. We must always weigh the possible but 
uncertain economic benefits of trade with 
Communist tyrannies against the certain 
political and psychological losses. To build 
up trade with the Chinese Communists would 
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give enormous benefit to our enemies; it 
would not bring substantial economic or 
other benefit to ourselves or our allies in 
the West; and it would do very great injury 
to one ally that we generally seem to for- 
get—the ally which, in my book, is the most 
important of all because the most depend- 
able, and in a position to do the enemy 
most damage—namely, the nearly 800 mu- 
lion oppressed peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who know Communist tyranny for what 
it is and silently resist it. We must not 
betray their hopes or weaken their resolve 
or undercut their strength by any act that 
would increase the strength of Communists 
anywhere. 

When there is already such determined 
opposition behind the Iron Curtain as was 
demonstrated by the revolt in East Germany 
last June and by the decision of Commu- 
nist prisoners of war in Korea to refuse to 
return even to their homes and families in 
enslaved China, there is reason for great 
hope, not despair—if we in the free world 
will prove steadfast. 

In the last analysis the decision we must 
make on this trade issue is a moral deci- 
sion. Shall we put our faith for the future 
in the millions of oppressed peoples? Or 
in deals with their oppressors? 

We cannot win our enemies by letting 
down our friends and loyal allies. On the 
contrary, the best way to influence our ene- 
mies is to stand steadfastly by our friends, 
especially those who are already fighting 
the enemy from within and may make it 

for the rest of us to fight it 
from without. 

If we take the long look, there can be 
no question of the decision we and other 
free peoples will make. 


The Quartermaster Purchasing Agency 
Should Remain in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues from New York in a 
vigorous protest against the Department 
of the Army for its decision to transfer 
the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency 
from New York to Philadelphia, This is 
another example of false economy which 
is being practiced at the expense of New 
York City. It is hurting not only the 
morale of other Government employees 
and the nearly 1,000 civilian employees 
and their families who are directly af- 
fected, but it is also a severe blow to 
business and industry in New York and 
to its whole economy. 

In February of this year—February 4, 
to be exact—I described to this House 
the unemployment situation in my 
congressional district in Brooklyn. I 
listed some of the reductions in employ- 
ment during the past year due to closing 
down or transferring certain activities 
from New York. I said then: 

Last April the naval clothing factory was 
closed and some 1,200 families lost their 
means of a livelihood. In January of this 
year the naval supply facilities was trans- 
ferred from Brooklyn to a depot elsewhere 
and another 700 employees lost their 
Jobs. A further reduction in employ- 
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ment will take place during the latter half 
of fiscal 1954—which means by June 30 of 
this year. The new reduction may affect 
perhaps another 700 employees and wil! bring 
down total employment at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard fo a low of 17,500. 


Mr. Speaker, I tried to be cautious in 
my estimate last February of a reduction 
of only 700 employees at Brooklyn, 
lest I be accused of being an alarmist 
and an advocate of “gloom and doom.” 
I have just been informed that employ- 
ment at the Brooklyn Navy Yard “will 
approximate 16,750 after separation 
notices already issued become effective.” 
Which means that already 1,450 people 
have received notices of separation since 
then, or more than twice as many as I 
estimated in February. And we still have 
nearly a month and a half until June 30. 

What is more, I have also learned that 
an additional 1,000 employees may lose 
their jobs at the Brooklyn Navy Yard by 
September 30, 1954, since total employ- 
ment there is now “expected to decline” 
to 15,800. 

Now, the Department of the Army pro- 
poses to remove its Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Agency from New York and 
throw out an additional 1,000 employees 
on the labor market. I ask of our re- 
sponsible authorities in the present ad- 
ministration: Are you, gentlemen, deter- 
mined to transform the great city of New 
York into a “ghost city"? Do you realize 
that by your actions to close down, to 
remove, or to reduce these activities, 
which have become such a vital part of 
our commercial and industrial life, you 
are contributing to the ruination of New 
York City as the Nation's center of com- 
merce and you are gradually strangling 
it economically? 

We are struggling with a difficult un- 
employment situation in New York to- 
day. The removal of the Quartermaster 
Purchasing Agency will only worsen this 
situation. Not only will it bring eco- 
nomic ruin to many families, to business 
firms and possibly to whole industries, 
particularly the textile industry, but 
once the flames of depression begin to 
spread throughout New York and neigh- 
boring communities it may be difficult 
to stop them later. 

I urge the Department of the Army to 
reconsider its decision and to rescind its 
order to transfer the agency from New 
York. I call on the responsible authori- 
ties to give most serious consideration 
to these protests. Justice and decency 
require that this agency should remain 
in New York, 

Mr. Speaker, I want to insert into the 
Recorp the text of a letter which I have 
received from the mayor of New York, 
the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, dealing 
with this matter: 

try or New YORK, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
New York, N. T., May 15, 1954. 
Hon. Lovis B. HELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN; I urge you to join 
in the efforts to persuade the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Army, and the 
commanding officer of the United States 
Army Quartermaster Corps to keep the cloth- 
ing and textile purchasing units and ad- 
ministrative divisions of the Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, in New York 
City after July 1, 1954. 
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Recently It was announced in Washington 
by an Army spokesman that these operations 
would be remoyed from 111 East 16th Street, 
New York, and relocated at Philadelphia 
after that date. Official reasons advanced for 
this action were annual savings in rent and 
payroll expenditures. 

Examination of the facts show there will 
be no saving for the taxpayer in this move, 
which, it is estimated, will cost the United 
States Government more than a million dol- 
lars to move personnel involved, and for 
terminal leave and retirement pay for those 
employees forced to resign. The Govern- 
ment will save nothing in rent for the East 
16th Street premises since other Defense De- 
partment agencies are prepared to take over 
this space. Furthermore, there exists at the 
present time in New York City Government- 
owned facilities that could accommodate the 
Quartermaster operations involved. The 
reduction in force advocated in the pro- 
posed transfer could be made as easily in 
New York as in Philadelphia. 

The Quartermaster purchasing and admin= 
istrative offices were located In New York 
in 1944 because New York was the center of 
the world's textile and clothing manufac- 
ture, and still is. Procurement of needed 
Army supplies here is logical and efficient 
because of the strategic location of these 
industrial plants and offices. 

The transfer of these Quartermaster func- 
tions from New York to Philadelphia would 
mean the loss of an $8 million annual pay- 
roll to New York City with consequent lessen- 
ing tax returns to both the city and the 
State. 

Industry, veterans groups, and my admin- 
istration unite in urging you to make every 
effort to halt this drastic and useless relo- 
cation of activities by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the United States Army. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert F. Wacner, Mayor. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a petition forwarded to me by Mrs. 
E. R. MeCort, of Conotton, Ohio. 

To Our Representatives in Congress; 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill, H, R. 1227. 

E. R. McCort, Zelda MeCort, Conotton, 
Ohio; Charlotte Gotohale, Margaret 
Davis, Nedra McCann, Lamartine, 

Onio: Jean Burton, Scio, Ohio; Ethel 
Gamble, Annie Umpleby, Mildred But- 
terfield, Mary Palmer, Bessie Logan, 
Georgia McIntosh, Conotton, Ohio; 
Annie Burton, Scio, Ohio; Marjorie R. 
Nees, Forrest G. Nees, Carrollton, Ohio; 
Bernice J. Brooks, Olive Tope Brooks, 
Lena Rutledge, Williard Rutledge 
Mervin Rutledge. L. H, Gamble, Conot- 
ton, Ohio; Harriett McCann, Lamar- 
tine, Oblo. 


May 20 


National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers 100th Annual Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing remarks of Mr, William F, Sul- 
livan, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, on the oc- 
casion of its 100th annual meeting: 

Today we mark the beginning of the sec- 
ond century of a novel undertaking first con- 
ceived by a few textile manufacturers here in 
New England. In 1854 our founders adopted 
the then radical idea that the free and un- 
selfish exchange of ideas and information 
among business competitors would be of 
benefit, not only to themselves, but to the 
industry and the Nation. They embarked 
upon an experiment in mutual trust and re- 
spect contrary to the then general business 
belief in secrécy and distrust, a condition 
which had retarded a full realization of the 
fruits of the industrial revolution. They 
substituted knowledge for secrecy and shared 
it so that all could have an equal oppor- 
tunity to compete. Each had a chance to 
gain from the ever-increasing industrial ex- 
pansion which stemmed from the new in- 
dustrial knowledge they jointly created 
through their association. Most American 
industries have since accepted the premise 
that knowledge freely exchanged in an 
atmosphere of trust benefits all. One hun- 
dred years have proven its value. 

We can therefore look forward today with 
greater confidence than our founders did who 
began this experiment. The mill men of 
New England a century ago must have turned 
their thoughts to Samuel Slater, Francis 
Lowell and others, who had broken the bar- 
riers of secrecy, to bring the first technolog- 
ical advances to this area. 

The concept of freedom and equal oppor- 
tunity which had flowered in political 
thought since the Revolution and which was 
soon to face its most severe test was ap- 
plied for the first time to business and in- 
dustry in an organized way by this associa- 
tion as our transactions vividly demonstrate. 

The significance of our association is that 
it pioneered, at a time when others doubted; 
that for a century it bas actively espoused 
free and unhampered pursuit for truth, accu- 
rate scientific information, and knowledge 
for the benefit of all; and lastly, that it has 
proved that these principles are as vital to 
free enterprise as to a free nation. These 
principles could have been subjected to no 
more severe test of soundness and durability 
than in our industry in this area in the past 
century. 

The formation of our association here in 
New England 100 years ago was perhaps in- 
evitable. The time was ripe to depart from 
a practice of secrecy and to embark upon & 
policy of enlightenment. 4 

In the spring of 1854 the bitter debates 
over the Kansas-Nebraska bill stirred men’s 
minds to reexamine existing practices and 
reappraise the principles of freedom and 
human dignity upon which the Nation was 
founded. The passage of that bill proved 
the impermanence of compromise with prin- 
ciple. Men's minds were released from the 
bondage of political expediency and appease- 
ment. Among the many organizations and 
societies which sprang into being, ours rep- 
resented the quest for knowledge and en- 
lightenment in manufacturing. 
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It is no accident that the founding of a 
new national party of freedom and this 
association took place in the same year and 
Within a few miles of each other. Nor is it 
any accident that the men instrumental in 
the founding of that party and this organi- 
Zation were close associates. 

The association has provided a stimulus 
and a forum in which the minds of its mem- 
bers meet and impart with freedom and 
truth the knowledge and information so 
important to the growth and welfare of our 
industry. Association meetings have been 
the battlefield upon which campaigns for 
improvements in the industry have been car- 
ried out. 

Today is not to be devoted to contemplat- 
ing the past nor to attempting to fathom the 
future. Today is an occasion upon which 
we should repledge and rededicate ourselves 
to those enduring principles upon which we 
are founded—search for knowledge and free 
exchange of ideas in a spirit of mutual trust 
and confidence. By applying these well- 
demonstrated principles to the central tasks 
before us, we can go forward to great new 
achievements both in this industry and in 
our society. 


The Government of South Korea Must 
Not Be Jeopardized or Undermined by 
Red Propaganda and Maneuvers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of May 19, 1954: 

Rep SHapow Hovers OvER ROK ELECTION 

(By Ludwell Denny) 

WASHINGTON, May 19.—The Reds are ex- 
pected to use tomorrow's congressional elec- 
tions in South Korea as excuse for another 
Propaganda campaign against the Rhee gov- 
ernment and for an appeasement deal at the 
Geneva Conference. 

This ts old stuff. But it is particularly 
dangerous now because of American-British 
disagreements, French weakness, and Com- 
munist initiative at Geneva. 

Charges by the opposition party in Seoul, 
that President Rhee’s supporters and police 
are intimidating voters, are made to order 
for Red propagandists. Considering the brief 
experience of the South Koreans with de- 
Mocracy, and abnormal conditions resulting 
from the war and present tricky truce, some 
election irregularities are perhaps inevitable. 

TARGET OF APPEASERS 

But the Rhee government is broadly rep- 
Tesentative of the people, as attested by the 
United Nations-supervised elections, which 
Put it in power. Whatever mistakes it has 
Made, it is not a dictatorship. 

Unfortunately, President Rhee's success 
&gainst the Reds has made him hated all the 
more by appeisement groups in Europe. 
And propaganda about him has been re- 
Pented so often that even many, if not most, 
alied officials and newspapers in Europe 
Make him the scapegoat for frustrations of 
the Korean war. 

This is the setting of the Korean dead- 
lock at Geneva and of efforts of the British 
Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, to com- 
Promise the conflicting demands of the Com- 
munist block and the United States. The 
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conference deadlock is over an election issue. 
That gives special significance to the bal- 
loting in South Korea tomorrow. 

VACANT SEATS FOR NORTH 

All sides at Geneva agree in theory that 
North and South Korea must be unified, and 
that elections must be held. President Rhee 
points out that unsupervised elections al- 
ready have been heid in South Korea, that 
vacant seats are reserved for North Korean 
districts where the Reds prevented U. N. 
balloting, and that such elections should now 
be held in North Korea, 

Of course, the Reds object to that. In- 
stead, they propose that the North Korean 
regime and the Rhee government jointly 
hold all-Korean elections, with no United 
Nations supervision. To begin with that 
would give the nonrepresentative Red re- 
gime legal equality with the democratically 
instituted and constitutional Rhee govern- 
ment, and with the usual Red trickery it 
would end with Communist control of the 
whole country. 


Senator Lyndon B. Johnson Speaks to the 
Texas “Aggies” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Senate minority leader, the 
Honorable Lynpon B, Jonnson, has hon- 
ored Texas A. and M. College by partici- 
pating in its graduation exercises. He 
has emphasized the part that the land- 
grant military colleges play in the pro- 
duction of skilled and educated man- 
power and outstanding military leader- 
ship. Senator JoHNson has observed 
that at no time could these schools make 
a more significant contribution to the 
welfare of our country than they are 
making today. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator JoHNson’s ad- 
dress appears below: 

They tell me there are three supreme 
honors which can come in a lifetime. 

First, to be a citizen of the United States. 
Second, to be a citizen of Texas. Then, and 
finally, to be a citizen of Aggieland. 

As a native-born American and a native- 
born Texas, I qualify for the first two honors. 
But circumstances beyond my control pre- 
clude the third. 

I only hope that tonight I can apply for a 
return passport that entitles me to a sec- 
ond visit. It is mighty refreshing to spend a 
little time at College Station where we can 
talk about a few bright prospects—like the 
Aggie football team next fall. 

The Texas Aggies occupy a special spot in 
the heart of America. The spirit of the corps 
is the finest example of the spirit that 
America needs. 

It embodies the determination and the will 
to win which is vital in the arena where 
America’s destiny will be determined. 

It is no accident that Texas A. and M. con- 
tributed more officers to the Army during 
World War II than any other institution. It 
was a direct reflection of the spirit of the 
corps—devotion to duty and devotion to 
country, 

As the leaders of the free world, we are now 
engaged in a great race with the forces of 
tyranny. The outcome of that race will de- 
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termine the destiny—not just of ourselves 
but of all who come after us. 

It is a peculiar race—one in which the two 
leading participants have different objectives, 

The Communists are seeking world con- 
quest—they do not conceal their aim. 

We are seeking the preservation of free- 
dom—the right of the individual to justice 
and liberty of conscience. 

They will win if they can spread sufficient 
confusion and doubt. We will win if we can 
hold clear to our goals and reject their di- 
visive tactics. 

There are strengths and weaknesses on 
both sides. 

In terms of population, we can never catch 
up. 

Today, the U. S. S. R. numbers some 200 
million people. Its population grows at the 
rate of 3 million a year. We number approxi- 
mately 160 million people. We are increas- 
ing at the rate of about 2 million a year, 

The Soviet Army musters 3,100,000 men— 
plus secret police troops for which we have 
no figures, Our Army numbers only 1,300,- 
000 men—and our police are not organized 
to supplement troops in battle. 

The Communists direct their operations 
from the center of the largest land mass in 
the world—Asia and Eastern Europe. We 
must cross broad oceans before we even 
come close to the areas of conflict. 

These facts and figures, of course, do not 
take into account the tremendous hordes of 
Communist China. They do not include the 
enslaved nations behind the Iron Curtain 
in Eastern Europe. 

We have strengths too. 

In 1955, the United States is certain to 
produce at least 123 million tons of steel. 
The best the Russians can hope for is less 
than 45 million tons. 

In 1955, the United States can count on 
production of at least 1,800,000 tons of 
aluminum. The best the Russians can hope 
for is 286,000 tons. 

In practically every field that matters, we 
outproduce the Soviet Union. We have a 
long, long lead. It will take years for the 
Russians to catch up—to come even within 
hailing distance. 

Our present production superiority, how- 
ever, is no cause for complacency. In the 
long view of history, many years count for 
little more than a moment. 

The Communists take the long view of 
history. They are playing the game for the 
future. We must match their patience and 
their determination. 

In the long view, the race will not be won 
by superiority of production or superiority 
of manpower. Both factors are important. 
But if they were decisive, the struggle would 
be settled by now. 

In the long view, the winner will be deter- 
mined by superiority of leadership and 
superiority of trained brain power. 

That is where you come in. 

The struggle between communism and 
freedom is a many-sided struggle. It is be- 
tween atheism and religion; between tyranny 
and justice; between disregard for the indi- 
vidual and regard for the individual; between 
& free economy and a controlled economy. 

One aspect too often overlooked is the 
struggle between two methods of education. 

The Duke of Wellington once said that the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton. This, of course, is only a half 
truth. But it forms a basis for what could 
be a whole truth. 

Our colleges and our universities do not 
pretend to turn out wise men. Wisdom can- 
not be injected into an Individual like vita- 
mins or penicillin. If it is not there, natu- 
rally it cannot be produced artificially. 

But our colleges and universities can offer 
wise men the accumulated thought of the 
ages. They can add knowledge to wisdom 
and brain power that is already there. The 
method by which they do it is all important, 
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The Communists believe that colleges and 
universities exist to serve the state. They 
are part of the process by which Communist 
leaders and citizens are turned out on an 
assembly-line basis. 

In this process, the individual has no 
choice, It does not matter what he wants 
to do unless his plans fit in with the plans of 
the Politburo. 

We can—and we should—abhor this sys- 
tem. We can—and we should—scoff at some 
of its weird theories. 

But it would be a sad mistake to under- 
rate that system. It would be a grave error 
not to recognize that it produces first-rate 
engineers; first-rate chemists; first-rate 
scientists. 

And every one of those engineers; every 
one of those chemists; every one of those 
scientists steps promptly into a machine 
dedicated to our destruction. 

It is true that the Russians had to steal 
the basic facts of the atomic and hydrogen 
bomb. But that is secondary to the fact 
that once they had the facts, their scientists 
and technicians did go ahead and produce 
both. 

It was an achievement of the first magni- 
tude for a nation that only recently depended 
upon the oxcart for transportation. 

We do not base our education on state 
planning. We do not try to turn out chem- 
ists in Job lots; we do not produce scientists 
like bushels of wheat or bales of cotton. 

We seek to give free reign to the imagina- 
tion; to the development of individual tastes 
and preferences. We believe that in educa- 
tion—as in the broader struggle of life—a 
man should have the right of choice. 

We believe that if he has that right, he 
will be a better man. 

We do not expect education to serve the 
state. But we believe that men educated in 
freedom will best serve society. We are com- 
mitted to that concept and we will not seek 
to alter it now. 

As time goes on, we will almost certainly 
have to incre: our funds for research. We 
will have to step up our efforts to explore 
the fields of basic knowledge. 

I do not mean by this, knowledge in the 
field of weapons alone. =: 

The cold war is as much a battle of ideas 
as it is of weapons. 

We are badly in need of new and fresh 
fdess. We have been responding far too 
much to Communist aggression with tactics 
that are defensive only. We must explore 
the paths that will place us on the offensive 
without touching off world war III. 

There was a time when a college diploma 
carried with it little in the way of obliga- 
tion. By and large, it was a passport to a 
better life. 

It meant a competitive advantage in the 
economic struggle. 

Those times have passed. You, who will 
soon receive your diplomas, live in a world 
where a college education implies obligation 
as well as privilege. 

The people of the United States are looking 
to you and to the other thousands who will 
soon leave our college campuses for the lead- 
ership that will saye our country. 

This is an obligation that cannot be 
avoided. As Americans, you must assume 
those burdens because you have as vital a 
stake in the outcome as anyone else. 

At this very moment, thousands of Com- 
munist scientists and technicians are pre- 
paring to leave their colleges and univer- 
sities. They are your competitors. 

They are the men and women that you 
must better if we are all to survive. 

I have great confidence in you. I know 
this confidence is shared by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans. 

The future is in your hands in a very real- 
istic and direct sense. Your brains, your 
imagination, your courage is the force that 
will preserve the freedom our ancestors won 
at such great sacrifice, 
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Here, at Texas A. and M., a foundation has 
been laid upon which you can stand like a 
rock. It is a foundation of knowledge, of 
spirit, of dedication to the principles that 
made America great. 

Some day, a historian will write the his- 
tory of this age. We cannot now foresee how 
it will end. 

But of this I am confident. When he 
comes to the last paragraph, it will not 
record the silver taps over the body of our 
Nation because of any failure by the Aggie 
corps. 

These are great Gays for you; great days 
for our Nation. 

To all of you, my heartiest congratulations 
for your achievement. To our Nation, my 
greatest pride for the leaders who are now 
ready to joln the struggle for freedom. 


Cal-Sag Waterways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a press release 
by the Cal-Sag Waterways Development 
Committee, which is composed of fore- 
most leaders in industry, labor, the pro- 
fessions, and other activities of Chicago. 
The people and the press of the great 
Middle West are united in support of this 
waterways development, calculated to 
play a tremendous part in restoring full 
prosperity to the entire Nation and of 
strengthening the defenses of the 
country. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that this Con- 
gress will not adjourn until favorable 
action has been taken on pending ap- 
propriation bills for the immediate start 
of work. The urgency is pressing, the 
approach is bipartisan, we have no ex- 
cuse for further delay. 

The news release follows: 

Cuicaco, May 17.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, Inc., today, it was 
announced by Chairman Henry E. Seyfarth 
that the committee will redouble its ag- 
gressive and constructive educational and 
legislative program to get favorable con- 
gressional action on the Cal-Sag project. 

The leadership of the Chicago committee 
during the past year, Mr. Seyfarth said, has 
compiled such a record of outstanding ac- 
complishment that it now becomes impera- 
tive for the Cal-Sag committee, Into which 
the Chicago committee has been merged, to 
exhibit the same qualities of intelligent 
leadership. 

To carry out the policy approved by the 
board of directors at this meeting, a policy 
committee was created composed of W. W. 
Huggett, president, North Pier Terminal 
Co.: Phillip G. Connell, president, Fitz- 
Simons & Connell Dredge & Dock Co.; Joseph 
Germano, director, United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO; J. J. Haines, Calumet Region 
Congress; and John R. Boyle, president, Sun 
Advertising Co. 

The Cal-Sag committee and its board of 
directors are aa follows: 

CHICAGO CAL-SAG COMMITTEE 

Henry E. Seyfarth, chairman, Seyfarth, 
Shaw & Fairweather; John R. Boyle, presi- 
dent, Sun Advertising Co.; Phillip G. Con- 
nell, president, FitzSimons & Connell Dredge 
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& Dock Co.; Thomas Creigh, attorney, 231 
South LaSalle Street; Col. Henry Crown, 
chairman, Material Service Corp.; Frank E. 
Doyle, president, South Chicago Trades and 
Labor Assembly; John W. Evers, Jr., presi- 
dent, Commonwealth Edison Co.; Matthew 
J. Fitzgerald, president, Standard Asbestos 
Manufacturing Co.; Paul V. Galvin, presi- 
dent, Motorola, Inc.; Joseph Germano, presi- 
dent, Illinois State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, and district director, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, CIO; Donald Grace, vice 
president, Chicago Steel Service Co.; Daniel 
J. Hallahan, attorney, 3637 East 106th Street; 
John V. Hanberg, publisher, the Daily Calu- 
met; W. W. Huggett, president, North Pier 
Terminal Co.; H. W. Johnson, vice president, 
Inland Steel Co.; Joseph Keenan, secretary- 
treasurer, building and construction divi- 
sion, A. F. of L.; Ray Kelly, publisher, South 
End Reporter; Herbert J. Lorber, president, 
Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co.; Philip J. Mal- 
loy, Holeproof Hosiery Co.: John L. McCaf- 
frey, president, International Harvester Co.: 
William V. McKinzie, president, Steel City 
National Bank; Col. R. H. Morse, chairman, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; Carl J. Sharp, chair- 
man, Acme Steel Co.; Solomon B. Smith, 
executive vice president, the Northern Trust 
Oo.; Harold Truax, chairman, Truax-Traer 
Coal Co.: Col. Edward N. Wentworth, direc- 
tor, Armour’s livestock bureau, Armour & 
Co.; Gen. Robert E. Wood, chairman, finance 
committee, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CAL-SAG WATERWAYS 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, INC. 


Fred M, Gillies, president, Acme Steel Co.: 
Herbert J, Lorber, president, Rollins Burdick ` 
Hunter Co.; W. W. Huggett, president, North 
Pier Terminal Co.; Henry Platt, vice presi- 
dent, Truax-Traer Coal Co.; Phillip G. Con- 
nell, president, FitzSimons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock Co.; Harry S. Bercher, vice 
president, International Harvester Co.; A. M. 
Thompson, chairman, Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Co.; Matthew J. Fitzgerald, pres- 
ident, Standard Asbestos Manufacturing 
Co,; Frank E. Doyle, president, South Chicago 
Trades and Labor Assembly; Joseph Ger- 
mano, president, Illinois State Industrial 
Union, counsel and district director, United 
Steel Workers of America, CIO; John I. Hay, 
president, John I. Hay Barge Lines; Solomon 
B. Smith, executive vice president, the 
Northern Trust Co.; John R, Boyle, president, 
Sun Advertising Co.; Stuart B. Bradley, Sea- 
go, Pipin, Bradley & Vetter: C. P. Johnson, 
vice president, Interlake Iron Corp.: Charles 
E. Swab, vice president, Valley Mould & 
Iron Corp.; Harold G. Maidell, executive vice 
president, LaSalle National Bank; Chester 
R. Davis, Sr., vice president. Chicago Title & 
Trust Co.; Henry E. Seyfarth, Seyfarth, Shaw 
& Fairweather; Anthony G. Allison, executive 
vice president, Cal-Sag Waterways Develop- 
ment Committee, Inc.; Ralph K, Mangan, 
president, the Buda Co.; J. J. Haines, Calu- 
met Region Congress; George E, Victor. 
president, Victor Manufacturing & Gasket 
Co, 


Today’s Unprotected Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is presently considering amendments 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, It is anticipated that the com- 
mittee will recommend extension of the 
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System to provide coverage for over 10.5 
million additional persons. 

In connection with the committee's 
deliberation, it is my intention to pro- 
Pose an amendment which would grant 
some protection to 3.6 million of today’s 
retired aged. 

The present system of old-age 
and survivors insurance—OASI—coupled 
with the proposed broadening of the sys- 
tem will provide OASI coverage and a 


floor of protection for all gainfully em- 


ployed persons. In addition, 6 million 
persons are presently receiving benefits 
under the system. Even with the broad- 
ening of the system to provide universal 
Coverage, there will still be one group 
of our citizens whose needs are being ig- 
nored and against whom the system dis- 
criminates. That group is today’s retired 
aged who through no fault of their own 
are not covered by OASI. 

The factors which determine whether 
a person is covered or not covered are 
often very minor. The dividing line be- 
tween coverage under the system and 
noncoverage is extremely thin, Gainful 
employment for as short a time as a year 
and a half can provide coverage. The 
Payment of a total social security tax of 
as little as $6 can entitle some persons 
to the benefits of the system. ‘The maxi- 
mum that has been contributed in behalf 
of any person entitled to draw minimum 
benefits today is $106. Certain widows 
&re entitled to survivors benefits under 
the system because their husbands died 
after September 1, 1950, whereas those 
Widows whose husbands died before this 
date are denied benefits even though the 
taxes paid by the husbands under the 
Program may have been the same. 

We have gratuitously increased OASI 
benefits to persons already retired on 
two occasions; it is proposed to do it 
again by legislation now pending in the 
Congress. These increases for those al- 
Teady retired have a present value of 
Over $11 billion. These increases take 
no account of the need of the individual. 
Those receiving them neither have paid, 
Nor will they pay, anything for them. 
The lines of distinction between eligi- 
bility and noneligibility are so fine as to 
be without merit in determining whether 
an individual is entitled to the benefits 
Provided by OASI to retired persons and 
Survivors. 

These fine distinctions discriminate 
against the very group that has the 
greatest need for the protection provided 
by OASI. Under the broadened coverage 
and relaxed qualifying standards pro- 
vided in the administration bill now be- 
fore the Congress, all of tomorrow’s re- 
tired aged and most of those persons now 
between 65 and 70 years of age will be 
eligible for benefits upon retirement. 

r today's retired aged over 70 years of 
age this will not be possible. Yet it is 
today’s aged who are most in need. 
Eighty percent of persons receiving re- 
lief on the basis of need under the old- 
age assistance—OAA— program are over 
70 years of age. 

Since we are providing benefits as a 
Matter of right to all of tomorrow’s re- 
tired aged, we should certainly provide 

um benefits as a matter of right 
for today's aged, 
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In order to make a real start in elimi- 
nating the discriminations in the present 
OASI system and to recognize the needs 
of today’s retired aged, I propose that 
retired noncovered persons age 70 or 
over be granted insured status and be 
eligible for minimum benefits. Mini- 
mum benefits under the pending legis- 
lation would be a monthly benefit of $30 
per month for nonmarried individuals 
and $45 per month for couples. 

In order to limit the application of this 
proposal to the meritorious cases and to 
prevent windfalls, two restrictions are 
provided. 

First, individuals receiving retirement 
benefits under other governmental re- 
tirement systems, such as civil-service 
retirement, railroad retirement, and so 
forth, would not be eligible. Second, any 
person receiving OASI benefits under 
this special provision would be required 
to give up the additional $600 personal 
income-tax exemption granted to per- 
sons over 65 and the special retirement 
income exemption provided in the tax- 
revision bill. 

It is contended by some that such a 
blanketing-in of persons who have made 
no contribution by way of social-security 
taxes would not be fair to the social-se- 
curity trust fund and those who have 
paid such taxes in order to obtain cov- 
erage. To meet this objection, I propose 
that for each person blanketed-in, a pay- 
ment to the trust fund would be made 
from the general funds of the Govern- 
ment corresponding to the maximum 
employer-employee tax that would have 
been paid for any individual who had 
been covered under the system since its 
inception and which would produce the 
minimum benefit, plus compound in- 
terest at 3 percent. For those blanketed- 
in in 1955, the per capita payment to the 
trust fund would be $131.07. As far as 
the trust fund is concerned, it will be in 
at least as good a condition as it would 
be if the individual and his employer had 
been contributing to the system since 
social-security taxes were first collected 
in 1937. 

Because the reimbursement to the 
trust fund from the general fund will 
amount to only about 7 percent of the 
cost of the benefits, there are some who 
will call this proposal a “raid” in the 
trust fund. It should be remembered 
that this ratio of 7 percent reimburse- 
ment represents more than the propor- 
tion of the benefit cost actually paid for 
in respect to current beneficiaries by 
themselves and their employers. 

In addition to removing the discrimi- 
nation present in the OASI system, the 
proposal would prövide a real start 
toward the withdrawal of the Federal 
Government from the Federal-State old- 
age relief program of old-age assistance, 

The old-age assistance program pro- 
vides for Federal payments to the States 
on a matching basis. The maximum 
Federal contribution is $35 per case. My 
proposal provides that the Federal insur- 
ance payment paid to any blanketed-in 
individual would be offset against any 
Federal matching moneys that would 
otherwise be paid to the individual. 
Since 80 percent of those receiving aid 
under OAA are over 70 years of age, this 
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provision would result in a substantial 
reduction in the Federal cost under OAA. 
It is estimated that the reduction would 
amount to in excess of $700 million per 
year. In some States the Federal Gov- 
ernment would thus be withdrawn com- 
pletely from the old-age relief program. 
It has always been contemplated that 
OASI would replace Federal participa- 
tion in OAA. This proposal would be a 
real start in realizing that objective. 

The initial group that would be 
blanketed in and given minimum in- 
surance rights under the proposal would 
number about 3,600,000. In the imme- 
diate future, there would be some addi- 
tional persons brought in. They would 
consist primarily of widows whose hus- 
bands had died before acquiring cover- 
age under OASI, such as widows of 
farmers. Within 15 to 20 years, however, 
the total number of people qualifying 
would be relatively small, Under univer- 
sal coverage all of tomorrow’s aged, with 
very minor exceptions, will have cover- 
age under the basic provisions of the 
present law. In other words, the problem 
presented by today's retired aged is con- 
stantly reducing and will be practically 
nonexistent within the next 20 years. 

While we are prepared to provide bene- 
fits for some of today's retired aged and 
for all of tomorrow's retired aged, it is 
only fair that we try to give similar con- 
sideration to today’s uncovered retired 
aged. This proposal will do so in a man- 
ner entirely consistent with the present 
system of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 


Item Veto Might Save Taxpayers Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am deeply grateful to the Florida 
Times-Union for the encouragement 
which they have given to efforts being 
made in Congress for the passage of a 
constitutional amendment to allow the 
item veto. This is a measure which 
could save the Federal Government tre- 
mendous sums of money. Under leave 
previously granted, I include a May 18 
editorial from the Florida Times-Union, 
as follows: 

Item Vero Micr Save TAXPAYERS MILLIONS 

A democratic device fashioned by the Con- 
federate States of America has been sug- 
gested as an amendment to the United States 
Constitution and is worthy of thoughtful 
consideration by Congress and the Nation. 
The measure—proposed by Representative 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, Democrat, of Florida, 
and Senator Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, of 
Virginia—would permit the President to veto 
individual items or legislative riders in ap- 
propriations bills. 

At present, the Chief Executive must ap- 
prove or disapprove a bill in its entirety. 
He cannot accept part and reject part. 

This leaves the way open for the attach- 
ment of all kinds of riders incorporating 
provisions of some wholly extraneous sub- 
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jects which would have little chance of pas- 
sage in any other way. Often they repre- 
sent the work of self-seeking pressure groups 
and special interest blocs whose pet measures 
actually conflict with the public interest. 

But the President must choose between 
signing the bill as it now stands and vetoing 
the good with the bad. When an Army bill, 
a rivers and harbors bill, or any other com- 
prehensive measure appropriating money is 
placed on his desk, he may find scores of 
items to which he takes exception. But to 
veto the entire act would inflict hardships 
and could even seriously cripple the opera- 
tions of some vital branch of the Govern- 
ment. Rather than Incur these disadvan- 
tages, he is almost certain to affix his signa- 
ture. It is in this manner that so many 
reprehensible pork-barrel measures get on 
the lawbooks as a result of legislative log- 
rolling. Often this type of drain on the 
Treasury never comes to the attention of the 
public. A constitutional amendment cor- 
recting the situation might save the taxpayer 
millions of dollars a year. 

For more than 70 years the item veto 
has been advocated for the Nation's Chief 
Executive, Some 70 amendments on the 
subject have been introduced since 1873. All 
but nine States give their governors this 
power. In 1938, the United States House of 
Representatives even wrote a provision for 
it in a major appropriations bill—at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's urgent request—but the 
Senate refused to concur. 

Such an amendment might permit certain 
abuses. Congress could fall into the habit of 
voting appropriations far in excess of esti- 
mated revenues in expectation of Presiden- 
tial whittling. The President might use the 
item veto to discriminate against certain 
items in a wholly undesirable way. But 
abuses are possible in any democratic system 
where unworthy men are permitted to hold 
public office, 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8779) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot let the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania relative to the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration go unanswered. I feel that 
this is one of the great programs for 
agriculture. It has done a tremendous 
amount of good. I know it has in my 
Seventh District in Minnesota. It has 
helped thousands upon thousands of 
young veterans get started in farm op- 
erations who otherwise would not have 
known where to turn for financial as- 
sistance. It has kept thousands upon 
thousands of farmers off the direct relief 
rolls, farmers who have turned out to be 
prosperous members of their local com- 
munities and now have credit available 
to them from private sources. 
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This is the farm program for which I 
insisted 2 years ago on raising the loan 
authorization to $120 million. It is the 
one farm program that has to do with 
the people in this country engaged in 
agriculture who have no other place to 
turn. As far as I am concerned I think 
it is a very splendidly operated program 
at this time and that we would be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish to discontinue 
it or hamper it in any way. It is not 
wise to criticize without knowing the 
facts. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania does not have the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Futton], 


Who's Right Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am including 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the Columbia Record, Columbia, S. C., 
under date of Wednesday, July 22, 1953, 
entitled “Doing the South Something of 
a Disservice.” This article undertakes 
to criticize the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia, who predicted the decision 
which the Supreme Court handed down 
Monday, abolishing segregation. It ap- 
pears to me that our distinguished 
colleague from Georgia has had more 
courage and more vision than many 
Members of the Congress and many of 
our newspaper brethren, 

The editorial follows: 

DOING THE SOUTH SOMETHING or A DISSERVICE 

Representative James C. Davis, Georgia 
Democrat, who was the speaker at the sum- 
mer banquet of the South Carolina Press 
Association at Blowing Rock, N. C., is entitled 
to hold and to express any opinion he may 
elect to entertain. 

But he did the South a disservice with his 
attack upon the United States Supreme 
Court on the theory that the Court has 
already made up lts mind to abolish segre- 
gation in the Southern schools. 

The Georgia Congressman comes to this 
conclusion on the basis of two facts, neither 
of which, taken singly or both taken together, 
proves what he undertakes to make them 
prove. The two facts are: (1) The Supreme 
Court order for the reargument of the school 
segregation cases in October, which seems to 
indicate that the Ceurt has not made up 
its mind and desires more information on 
the issue than it had; and, (2) the invi- 
tation to the Attorney General of the United 
States to participate in this reargument, 
which if it signifies anything is evidence 
only of the fact that the Court desires to 
offer the Eisenhower administration the same 
courtesies that it allowed to the Truman 
administration, the courtesy of putting it- 
self on record, for political purposes doubt- 
less, on the issue, 

But the Congressman sees something sin- 
ister in all this. 

“Here we have, finally completely out in 
the open, the 2 departments of Govern- 
ment, the executive and the judicial,” he 
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charged, “combining to bypass Congress to 
perform an act which neither of them has 
the constitutional right to perform sepa- 
rately and which the 2 of them combined do 
not have the right to perform jointly. This 
is as brazen and unconscionable a violation 
of the Constitution as this country has ever 
witnessed “ .“ 

Representative Davis even saw something 
sinister in the series of questions to which 
the Court sought answers, questions which 
indicated that among the matters being con- 
sidered by the justices was the problem, 
raised by southerners in the first arguments 
on the cases, of whether segregation, legal 
and constitutional ever since the Plessy case, 
should be overturned overnight or some time 
allowed for the necessary adjustments which 
most nonpartisan observers perceive would 
be necessary. 

“I firmly believe,” Davis said, “that this 
Court has already made up its mind to 
permit this unconstitutional act and that it 
approached the problem in this piecemeal 
fashion in the hope that an outrage which 
would be vehemently denounced and resisted 
with righteous indignation if perpetrated 
suddenly, might be forced upon a protesting 
people if perpetrated by degree.” ‘ 

The people of Georgia, Mr. Davts told the 
South Carolina newspapermen, would never 
submit to such a ruling and he hoped, he 
said, that the other States “will join with 
Georgia officials against the usurpation of 
the rights of the State and of the people 
which are ours under the Constitution.” 

Representative Davis overlooks the fact 
that the Constitution is what the Supreme 
Court says it is, an old and established legal 
doctrine in the United States dating back 
at least to the opinions of Chief Justice 
John Marshall. Georgla once defied the Su- 
preme Court, it is true, in the days when 
Andrew Jackson was President of the United 
States. But the Court today has the means 
to enforce its decrees—even against State 
officials. 

Representative Davts adopts a defeatist at- 
titude, which the South as a whole should 
not fall into. The South had the advantage 
in the first argument of the case. Both 
logic and law were on its side, a fact that 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People recognizes in its 
proposal to spend $35,000 in research in an 
attempt to find answers to the arguments 
that John W. Davis presented on behalf 
of South Carolina. The South should stick 
to logic and not succumb to hysteria, It 
has a good case. 


Case No. 9 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here 18 
still another case of extreme hardship 
caused by the inelastic provisions of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. e 

Anneliese Else Hermine Neumann, & 
German girl, who, according to the lan- 
guage of the official report rendered by 
the Department of State, stole two bags 
of coal while she was employed in a rail- 
way coalyard in Berlin, Germany, during 
the month of January 1947. 

In 1951 Miss Neumann married Ser- 
geant Ware, and applied for an immi- 
grant visa to the United States. Under 
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Section 212 (a) (9) of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, she was refused a visa be- 
Cause she had committed a “erime in- 
volving moral turpitude.” 

Sergeant Ware pleaded in behalf of his 
Wife, stressing the fact that in 1947 her 
father was still a British prisoner of war, 
and her mother was incapacitated be- 
Cause of wounds she suffered in both legs 
during the bombing of Berlin. There 
Were at that time six younger children 

the Neumann family, and the only 
reason Anneliese stole the coal was to 
keep the family warm. 

There was no relief possible under the 
law, and Sergeant Ware had, therefore, 
to resort to the relief of a private bill. 

It is absurd that so much distress 
Should be meted out for so small a trans- 
Sression. It should not be necessary 

resort to the lengthy procedure of a 
Private bill in such a case. Drastic 
amendment of the McCarran-Walter 
Act is certainly called for. 


Prayer by Rev. O. H. Bertram 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most beautiful prayers I have ever 
was delivered by Rev. O. H. Ber- 
pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Naugatuck, Conn., on the occa- 
Sion of a testimonal given in honor of 
My close friend and colleague Jim PAT- 
TERSON, 

Reverend Bertram's reference to the 
Geneva Conference is most timely dur- 
ing these most crucial and trying days. 

The above-mentioned prayer follows: 

YER FOR THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER GIVEN 

FOR tHe HONORABLE James T, PATTERSON, 

May 1, 1954 
Row ever-present God, Father, Son, and 

Oly Spirit: We are gathered here this eve- 

to bear testimony of the respect which 
We hold for our personal friend and Thy 

ld, James Patterson. We are grateful for 

© upright actions, the wise counsel, the 

tegrity with which Thou hast endowed this 
— — servant who serves in our Govern- 


tucentinue to lead him in the paths of vir- 
€s which are pleasing unto Thee, and which 
Serve our Nation in a God-pleasing 
or. Endow him with the Christian 
Abo cter to always place rightcousness 
ve politics, right above party. Grant 
Fi good health, a keen mind, pleasant re- 
tionships with his fellowmen. 
to as we are gathered here in one accord 
2 Pay tribute to a national leader, our eyes 
© focused to the Geneva Conference, from 
ch signs of peace or war clouds can ema- 
te. Grant to our leaders sound judgment 
haw power of conviction. Change the 
arts of those who seek selfish ambitions 
Brough bloodshed, that they may have re- 
pect for others and seek to do Thy will. 
Teach us all to place our trust in Thee. 
an Us all to walk with Thee. Teach us 
ings honor Thee. Through Jesus, our lov- 
Saviour we ask it, Amen. 
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Penny Weisman: TV Critic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Larry Wol- 
ters is the TV columnist for the Chicago 
Daily Tribune. On April 28 his column 
was written by a guest critic—12-year- 
old Penny Weisman, of 1255 West Rose- 
dale Avenue, Chicago, III. In introduc- 
ing his guest critic, Mr. Wolters said: 

Through the years, parents have had con- 
siderable to say about what their children 
watch on TV, and how they (the- parents) 
feel about it. Teachers have had almost 
as much to say on the subject. Even preach- 
ers bave put in a few words from time to 
time. But rarely have children had an 
opportunity to get their reactions into print. 
It's about time for a turnabout. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Wol- 
ters that children should be given an 
opportunity to express their opinions 
about television shows, and Penny Weis- 
man demonstrates conclusively that 
when given this opportunity they react 
intelligently and maturely, 

Penny Weisman is a bright and shin- 
ing Penny. Even at her tender years, 
she reveals the critical ability of a Dor- 
othy Parker, who in reviewing the per- 
formance of a prominent American ac- 
tress, said: “She certainly ran the gamut 
of emotions from A to B”; or of George 
Jean Nathan, who once said about a 
musical recital: “The blank trio played 
Brahms last night. Brahms lost.” 

Mr. Speaker, some years ago a cynic 
said the American entertainment indus- 
try keys its programs to the mentality 
of a 12-year-old. If this be true, the 
entertainment industry had better re- 
examine its offerings, for this is what 
12-year-old Penny said about some of 
the programs now being televiscd: 

Milton Berle: “I'm glad ‘Uncle Milti’ isn't 
my uncle.” 

Red Skelton: “He acts too silly.” 

Jackie Gleason: “Take him or leave him.” 

I Love Lucy: “It's a good show, but could 
be improved.” 

Robert Montgomery: “Very good drama.” 

Studio One: “Very good show. Commer- 
cial is too long.” t 

This Is Your Life: “Ralph Edwards shouts 
too much. I don't think it is anybody's busi- 
ness about someone else's life.” 

Arthur Godfrey [morning]: “He is too 
foolish and should not have off-stage jokes. 
They are not funny to the TV audience.” 

Show of Shows: “Though this, in my 
opinion, is a good show, it should be cut to 
an hour.” 

I Married Joan: “A very foolish program. 
These things don’t happen to a husband and 
wife in real life.” 

Make Room for Daddy: 1 like this show. 
It is done without overacting.” 

On Your Way: “A dull show it seems to 
drag.” 

Dragnet: It's not for children to know 
about people who have police records.” 

Kukla, Fran, and Ollie: “This is a very de- 
lightful program. These puppets are so real 
that when they are leaving you actually wave 
good-by.” 
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Zoo Parade: “This is a very educational 
program for children as well as adults. You 
can learn things about animals that you 
probably wouldn't have known before.” 

You Are There: “This program is good for 
many reasons, It's educational, factual, and 
very well done. It makes you seem as though 
you are there.” 

Life With Father: “This program is new 
and different. The actors are very good, 
2 do not overact as in most comedy 

ows.” 


Mr. Speaker, these are Penny’s views, 
Mr. Wolters in his column stated that he 
did not agree with her in some cases. 
As for me, I think Penny has shown un- 
common commonsense, 


New York -Democratic Delegation De- 
nounce Under Secretary of the Army 
Slezak and Deputy Under Secretary 
Higgins for Their High-Handed Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith a news release issued on May 
29 by the members of the New York 
Democratic delegation: 

NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC DELEGATION DENOUNCE 
UNDER SECRETARY or THE ARMY SLEZAK AND 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY HIGGINS FOR 
Turm Hicu-Hanpep Tacrics 


The New York City Democratic delega- 
tion visited Under Secretary of the Army, 
John Slezak, and Deputy Under Secretary 
Frank H. Higgins, at the Pentagon on Tues- 
day, May 18. The delegation voiced vigorous 
Objection to the decision of tbe Department 
of the Army to remove the New York Quar- 
termaster Purchasing Agency from its pres- 
ent headquarters at 111 East 16th Street, 
New City, to Philadelphia. 

Despite the fact that appropriate arrange- 
ments had been made for 11 members of the 
delegation to meet with Under Secretary 
Slezak and his deputy, Mr. Higgins, the 
Under Secretary gave the delegation slight 
attention and saw fit to leave the conference 
room almost immediately after the meeting 
began. The members of the delegation 
deemed this action an affront and expressed 
their chagrin in no uncertain terms. Ap- 
parently Mr. Slezak is a novice in Govern- 
ment service and did not seem to understand 
the gravity of his discourtesy. Eleven Con- 
gressmen do not journey to the Pentagon for 
trifling reasons. 

When the members hastily indicated the 
gravamen of the situation and pointed out 
that the transfer of the quartermaster 
facilities could result in the loss of jobs to 
hundreds of wage earners with great result- 
ant distress to them and their families, Mr. 
Slezak answered abruptly: “We are not run- 
ning a relief agency.” Aside from his lack 
of tact, to say the least, Mr. Slezak was as 
curt as his remark was inhumane. 

The rest of the meeting was conducted 
without Mr. Slezak and the members ad- 
dressed themselves to Deputy Under Secre- 
tary Higgins, who was flanked on both sides 
by members of his military staff. 

Mr, Higgins made the point that consider- 
able savings would result from the removal 
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of the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency, 
but the delegation was not impressed with 
the “paper savings“ enumerated. The dele- 
gation emphasized that uprooting hundreds 
of employees and their families would be 
costly indeed, and indicated that there 
seemed to be evidence the move to Philadel- 
phia was not unmixed with political motive 
to satisfy the political needs of a certain Re- 
publican Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Higgins showed consider- 
able political naivete in his denial of such 
political motive. 

The members of the delegation brought 
out the fact that New York City has, within 
the last year, been forced to sustain the 
shock of the closing down or removal there- 
from of a number of important agencies of 
the Government. The Voice of America has 
been transferred from the broadcasting cen- 
ter of the world in New York, to Washing- 
ton. The naval clothing depot has been 
closed down and 1,400 workers feft without 
jobs. The Brooklyn Navy Yard has reduced 
its corps of workers by doling out ship re- 
conditioning and repair work to private ship- 
owners. Much of the work done heretofore 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard has been trans- 
ferred to areas outside of New York City, 
with consequent loss of employment. Im- 
portant wire-rope block contracts have also 
been diverted from the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
to plants outside of the city. We are in- 
formed that the New York office of the Signal 
Corps of the Army is about to be transferred 
from the city. All these transfers and 
changes are severe blows to the economy of 
the city of New York. The damage done and 
to be done is incalculable. The members of 
the New York City Democratic delegation 
cannot view these transfers with complac- 
ency. They have the right to complain. It 
is their duty to be highly critical of high- 
handed procedures. 

The delegation realizes the need for econ- 
omy, but the contention made by the De- 
partment of the Army that economy was 
the Issue, was not successfully established. 
The cost of transportation of the facilities 
including personnel and household belong- 
ings; the cost of recrultment of new person- 
nel in Philadelphia to replace the employees 
who will not or cannot make the move; the 
cost of the installation of the equipment 
transferred; the cost of remodeling the ac- 
commodations in Philadelphia; all will more 
than offset any economy effected. 

But regardiess of the merits or demerits 
of the economic basis for the move, there is 
still another issue involved. The delegation 
emphasized to Mr. Higgins and his staff that 
“we do not live by bread alone.” We are 
dealing not only with “ships and shoes and 
sealing wax," but with human beings as well. 
In a time like the present, with mounting 
unemployment. and expanding relief rolls, 
the displacement of New York for Philadel- 
phia in this instance, becomes a highly seri- 
ous matter, Those employees who cannot 
go to Philadelphia will not very easily find 
other employment, and among them are 
employees who have seen many years of Gov- 
ernment service with high seniority. 

If the removal of the Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Corps were not an isolated case, and 
were not accompanied by other momentous 
labor transfers, the delegation would not 
have been so vigilant in lodging complaint 
with Mr. Higgins and his staff. Mr. Slezak, 
as noted above, was indifferent to the detalls 
of the complaint. 

The Army officials indicated that the in- 
dustries—that is the producing and manu- 
facturing plants supplying the Quarter- 
master Corps—were as accessible to Phila- 
delphia as to New York. The location of 
producing plants has little relation to the 
purchasing function. Purchasing is a matter 
of negotiation between the Quartermaster 
Purchasing Agent and the main office or sales 
office of the supplying company. These offices 
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are the actual points of contact with the 
Quartermaster Purchasing Agency. They 
are heavily concentrated in the New York 
metropolitan area. Of all the contractors 
who supply commodities to the Quarter- 
master Purchasing Agency, 37 percent are 
located within 45 miles of New York City, 
while only 8 percent are located within 45 
miles of Philadelphia. The added cost of do- 
ing business with the Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Agency will undoubtedly be added to 
the selling price of the commodities. This 
addition will be consequential and militates 
against the argument of savings to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Army authorities called the members 
of the delegation to a briefing on May 3, just 
before the decision on the removal was an- 
nounced to the press, and gave the members 
such short notice that most of them were 
not able to attend. The staff members of 
some of the Congressmen attended. At the 
briefing the announncement of the decision 
was made as a fait accompli. No opportunity 
was given to enable the delegation to voice 
its opposilton to the decision, despite the 
fact that a promise had been made to afford 
the delegation the opportunity to review the 
situation before a decision was reached. 

The visit of the delegation to the Pentagon 
on May 18 was abortive from the start. Mr. 
Higgins was asked: “Is your decision irre- 
vocable?” He answered: “It is.” 

The members of this delegation are just 
as much interested in savings and economy 
as are the two civilian Army Department offi- 
clals mentioned. But considerations of econ- 
omy must be tempered with decency and 
with regard to the human elements involved. 
Other communities must contribute to the 
savings as well as New York City. Savings 
can mean little when tens of thousands are 
forced onto relief rolls. 

Neither Mr. Higgins nor Mr. Slezak have 
heard the last from the New York delegation. 

CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, EMANUEL CELLER, 
JAMES J. DELANEY, ISIDORE DOLLINGER, 
James G. DONOVAN, SIDNEY A. FINE, 
Lovis B. LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Eona F. KELLY, Evcone J. KEOGH, 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Anam CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., Jonn J. 
Rooney, FRANELIN D, ROOSEVELT, In. 


When Tax Cuts Are Immoral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Oregon 
Journal of Portland, Oreg., of date of 
May 16, 1954: 

WHEN Tax Cuts ARE IMMORAL 

Bernard Baruch never so completely fulfills 
the role of elder statesman as when he 
speaks of “duty” and “obligations.” He 
never seeks the easy way out of problems 
but only the honorable road. 

He has just told the students of New York 
City College that it ls “both uneconomic and 
immoral” to reduce taxes at this time. 

Baruch added that a tax reduction “with 
an unbalanced budget and so swollen a na- 
tional debt” places a “premium on efforts to 
escape bearing a falr share of the heavy 
Cost of the cold war.” 

This adviser to Presidents knows that, 
when coming generations survey the size of 
the public debt they have inherited, they 
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may be inclined to say some harsh things 
about their forebears and could even decide 
to repudiate it, 

As we said, duty“ is a word that means 
much to Bernard Baruch, 


Hoover Task Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the hardest working task forces of the 
Hoover Commission is that group head- 
ed by Admiral Moreell, which is now 
making a study of the water problems of 
the entire United States. 

It must be indeed disheartening to the 
group of distinguished men who give of 
their time and money in the service of 
their country, to have the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior constantly attempting to en- 
force infeasible reclamation projects 
through Congress. 

Raymond Moley, well known writer, 
points up many of the factors involved in 
these problems in the following article: 

Molxr on Hoover 
(By Raymond Moley) 
TASK FORCE IRKED, HOOVER SETS MARK DEST 
COULD ENGULF 

It was an angry and frustrated task force 
of the Hoover Commission that met recently 
in San Francisco and heard testimony on 
the vast problems of reclamation. 

For this group, headed by Adm. Ben 
Moreell and consisting of distinguished en- 
gineers, lawyers, public officials, and former 
public officials, has undertaken a fundamen- 
tal study of the entire problem of irrigation, 
flood control, public lands, and hydroelectric 
power. 

Despite that, the Interlor Department has 
proceeded to place before Congress a whole 
series of vast projects for authorization. No 
one can accurately estimate the ultimate 
cost of these if constructed, but a modest 
estimate would run into the tens of billions: 

Hoover ill deserves administration 
treatment 

One of these projects is the upper Colo- 
rado storage, power, and Irrigation project 
which encompasses the entire basin of the 
Colorado River above the southern border of 
Utah. The construction cost alone would be 
approximately $1 billion, and the ultimate 
cost, counting subsidies and interest, woul 
be many times that. 

Another is the Fryingpan-Arkansas trans- 
mountain diversion project, with an esti- 
mated construction cost of $172 milion- 
There are at least two other smaller projects 
also recommended and before Congress. 
This is a series of proposals that probably 
exceeds that of any year in past-history- 

The service of Herbert Hoover in giving 
his energies on the eve of 80 to this Com- 
mission ill deserves this treatment from the 
administration that summoned him to the 
task. For if any man has eternally 85807 
ciated his name with reclamation and con- 
servation, it is he. 

To begin with, he is an engineer with ® 
luminous record. It was Hoover as Secre- 
tary of Commerce who in 1926 made a state- 
ment of policy about river development 
which is as sound today as it was then. 
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Will engulj taxpayers hopelessly in debt 

It was President Hoover who meticulously 
looked after the building of the Hoover Dam 
and its related accessories. The planning of 
that great project and the financial con- 
ditions by which it was to be repaid stand 
today as the soundest public undertaking of 
its kind in our history. 

But the proposals of the Interior Depart- 
ment referred to above, if authorized, would 
not only reverse past policies of repayment, 
but cut the very ground from under the ef- 
— of the Hoover commission and its task 

orce, 

For the hearings both on the upper Colo- 
rado project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
scheme have shown not only vital miscalcu- 
lations in engineering and finance, but the 
attempted establishment of reclamation 
Policies and procedures which will hopelessly 
pare ns future generations of taxpayers in 

ebt. 


Low Tarif on Woolens Crippling Mills in 
New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article from the Boston Post, Boston, 
Mass., May 19, 1954. 

The article is by James F. Leonard, 
and is the first of two articles on the tar- 
iff problems of the depressed wool textile 
industry. It tells some of the problems 
Wool merchants and wool product manu- 
facturers are experiencing under the 
Present tariff structure. 

The article follows: 

A competitor much tougher than the 
Southern mill operator has appeared on the 
Scene to plague further the hard-pressed New 

gland woolen mill owner. 

This competitor has Government sanc- 
tlon—in fact Government solicitation in the 
Torm of reciprocal trade and Government aid 
in the form of a very low tariff—to compete 
for American textile business with a product 
Manufactured by workers who make from a 
low of 14 cents to a high of 43 cents an hour 
in contrast to $1.56 paid to our mill workers. 

Last year production of apparel fabrics con- 
taining 25 percent or more wool dipped to its 
pein since the depression years of the early 
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At the same time imports of woolen yard 
Foods reached a new 30-year high. More 
than 30 million yards of imported woolen 
Foods reached the American market from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, 

Even with duty paid, the imported woolen 
foods sell for less than a similar product 
Manufactured in this country. : 

“The only way we can meet this competi- 
tion,” says Harry F. Blake, president of Blake 
& Co., Boston wool firm, “is for a speedy 
Teadjustment of the tariif rate.” 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Act there is a 
Provision for raising the tariff rate on any 
Class of fabric in which imports exceed 5 
Percent of the annual domestic production in 

3 preceding years. 

It is called the peril point. When the 
Point has been reached the tariff rate may 
Talsed from 25 percent to 45 percent. 

There's just one hitch,” says Edward Wil- 
Xinson, executive vice president of the Na- 
onal Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
“the machinery for this procedure is 80 
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cumbersome it might take a couple of years 
to get the measure through.” 

The Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, which has joined the manufacturers 
and the wool merchants in the fight for a 
readjusted tariff on wool imports, reports 
that 180 mills have been liquidated or closed 
down permanently and 70,000 Jobs have been 
lost since 1946. 

Meanwhile imports have risen from 4,169,- 
000 yards in 1946 to 30 million yards in 1953. 

“Irreparable damage is being done the 
industry because of the present low tariff,” 
says Hugh Munro, of the firm of Munro, Kin- 
kaid, Mottla, Inc., an old Boston wool firm. 
“But we can't seem to get the relief we need.” 

MOSTLY FROM BRITAIN 

The majority of imported wool products 
come here from Great Britain, where the 
average textile workers“ wage is 42 cents an 
hour. In 1952 Great Britain exported 79 
percent of wool products to the United 
States. 

Italy, where the worker gets 30 cents an 
hour, supplied 9 percent; France, where the 
wage is 43 cents an hour, supplied 3 percent. 

Japan, where textile workers receive but 
14 cents an hour, offers worsted yarn for 
about $4.10 a pound, duty paid, 85 cents to 
$1 cheaper than comparable American yarn. 


How Tough Can He Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article by 
Victor Riesel which appeared in the 
May 20, 1954, edition of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald: 

How Tovo Can He BE? 
(By Victor Riesel) 


Bridges, friend of the Soviet Union, 
has just helped to finance lieutenants of 
“Tough Tony” Anastasia, friend of some of 
the underworld's toughest citizenry. 

Tough Tony will forgive me if I appear to 
believe he needs further identification, while 
Harry doesn't. Tony, who has a whim and 
a fist of iron, is the brother of Albert Anas- 
tasia, ofttimes described as “the executioner” 
for the old Murder, Inc. This fraternal re- 
lationship did not slow down Tony's rise to 
power as the boss of the Brooklyn water- 
front—or his becoming the prime target of 
the AFL's drive to clean up the Nation's 
docks. 

Tony delivered many a vote for his old 
International Longshoremen’s Association in 
the invalidated election sometime ago in 
which New York's terrorized dockwallopers 
were given a chance to choose the A. F. 
of L's new union or the old one thrown 
out of the federation on charges of being 
subsidiary of the underworld. 

Now there’s a new election scheduled for 
May 26—and it takes money to compete in 
these Labor Board popularity polls. 

But my faith in the eventual rehabill- 
tation of man is shaken. I find that in 
search of this money, two of Tough Tony's 
friends and lieutenants traveled across this 
land to San Francisco. There they made 
their public-speaking debut at a meeting 
of local 10 of Bridges’ sovieteering Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

They said such nice things about Harry, 
these men did. Not the least of which was 
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uttered by Anthony Impliazzo while his and 
3 Tony's friend, Tommy DiBella, lis- 
med: 

“If we had a leader in New York like you 
have here, we wouldn't now be in the sit- 
uation we are.” 

That's what Impliazzo sald in San Fran- 
cisco on the night of Monday, May 11. The 
members of local 10 applauded this whimsy. 
So, with Harry's approval they voted Im- 
pliazzo and DiBella $1,500 to help defend 
members of the old New York Longshore- 
men's Union who were arrested during the 
recent strike. 

I presume this meant the fund would 
also aid Harry Bowers, head of a unit color- 
fully referred to’ as the pistol local. Bow- 
ers and his friends have been fined $92,000 
and face prison terms for defying Federal 
injunctions. 

It seems downright unfair of Impliazzo 
not to think of Tough Tony Anastasia as a 
leader who could take the wilderness out 
of the waterfront. s 

After all, when Tony organized the Long- 
shoremen’s, Checkers’ and Clerks’ Social 
Club at 371 Court Street, Brooklyn, United 
States of America, he permitted Impliazzo 
to become a trustee. And Tony made avall- 
able in that building a headquarters for the 
longshoremen’s local 327-1 of the old ILA~ 
head of which is Anthony Impliazzo, whose 
fellow traveler, Tommy DiBello, also holds 
office in that local. 

I have little knowledge of what passes for 
the philosophies of Impliazzo and DiBello, 
but they must be aware of what they do 
when they speed across country as the 
avowed emissaries of a rank-and-file com- 
mittee of members in 11 large eastern long- 
shoremen locals and appeal to a section of 
the toughest pro-Communist international 
union of all for financial help. 

When their union took some $300,000 from 
John Lewis, it took money from a labor lead- 
er who, growl though he does, still cham- 
pions our own land. But to go to Harry 
Bridges is to appeal to the man who has con- 
sistently championed the Soviet line; who 
has been tied up with the Russians’ global 
network of labor saboteurs, the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions; who encouraged 
the brainwashing of our prisoners of war 
in North Korea; and who today is virtually 
the only labor official friendly to Ho Chi 
Minh, leader of the forces which took Dien 
Bien Phu. 

Nor is this the only instance of old line 
longshoremen leaders taking money from 
pro-Communists. In Washington recently 
there was a meeting between such old-line 
longshoremen and an intermediary of 
Bridges. The middle man had $10,000 to of- 
fer—on condition that leaflets and other lite 
erature attacking the A. F. of L. be written, 
printed and distributed under Bridges’ di- 
rection. The offer was accepted. 

Tony is tough. But is he so tough and 
so cynical that he will permit his two lieu- 
tenants to use money collected from such 
sources? And won't Tony fight the use of 
the $10,000 by others on the waterfront? If 
he doesn’t, he’s being tougher on his adopted 
country than it's been on him, 


Women Oppose Intemperance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Nr. 


Speaker, as always the women, the wives, 
and the mothers especially, are in the 
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forefront, in the effort to prevent the 
evils growing out of the use of alcoholic 
beverages. 

From the people of my hometown 
comes the following petition: 

Inasmuch as our Nation faces a world of 
dangers in which it becomes imperatively 
necessary to conserve our youth and to 
achieve a high degree of fitness, we, the 
members of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perative Union and Friends of the Churches 
of Michigan, earnestly beseech you to sup- 
port the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, and the Lan- 
ger bill, S. 3294, to prohibit in interstate 
commerce the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverages advertising in newspapers, period- 
icals, etc, and its broadcasting over the 
radio and televsion, 

Mrs. John Rankins, Mr. John Rankins, 
Carl McGeath, Stuart Werner, E. H. 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Tona Dannenberg, 
Mrs. Forrest Wedge, Wm. R. A. King, 
Violet A. Werner, Henriette Wilcox, 
Burke B. Hazelrigg, Emma Wynne, Rev. 
E. M. Yerden, Blain Michael, Jenny 
Brink, Gladys E. Hazelrigg, Lillian E. 
Wilcox, Rev. Ivan Yerden, Joann L. 
Wilcox, Earl Wlicox, Rena Farnum, Al- 
legan, Mich. 


Mr. Speaker, it may be assumed that 
other Members are receiving similar 
pleas. 


Report From the Select Committee on 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a news release 
I am issuing today on a report from the 
Select Committee on Small Business: 

Wasuincton, May 20.—The Small Busi- 
neas Administration, created by Congress 
last June 30, is not as yet achieving Its po- 
tential effectiveness and is not fully carry- 
ing out the intent of Congress. This is one 
of the conclusions drawn by the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives in its progress report of the 
Ist session of the 83d Congress. 

The report (H. Rept. 1610), issued today 
by Chairman Wan S. Hn ., Republican, 
of Colorado, states that there is considerable 
dissatisfaction and resentment in Congress 
and throughout the country concerning the 
loan program of the agency, particularly over 
the prolonged period of time between filing 
of applications for financing assistance and 
disbursal or rejection of loans. “Of all the 
programs of the Small Business Administra- 
tion,” the report states, “the most impor- 
tant one at this time is that of making 
long-term credit available to the small-bust- 
ness community. * * * It is recommended 
that procedures be given a careful and im- 
mediate examination in order to determine 
what can be done to speed up this vital 
process of the agency's work.“ 

Six general problem areas of small busi- 
ness are discussed in the report: (1) Legis- 
lative background and operation of the Small 
Business Administration; (2) effect of taxa- 
tion on small business; (3) adequacy of 
credit available to small firms; (4) Govern- 
ment procurement; (5) the antitrust and 
wind trade laws; and (6) other general prob- 

ms. 
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“It Is understood that most of the prob- 
lems of small business are those which affect 
all business," Chairman Hu said in an- 
nouncing the report. "These business dif- 
ficulties, however, become increasingly mag- 
nified in inverse ratio to the size of the busi- 
ness. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
need for special consideration more often 
appears among the smaller institutions of 
industry and commerce. The small manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, or retailer, individually 
or in groups, is not always equipped to de- 
fend his interesta successfully.” 

With regard to the effect of taxation on 
small business, the report states that a heavy 
tax burden has, as much as any other factor, 
deterred the desirable strengthening of the 
small-business segment of the economy. 

“Only through an equalization of the tax 
burden on concerns of varying size can small 
business maintain and improve its competi- 
tive position in our economy. An equitable 
tax system must of necessity give recogni- 
tion to the needs of small business for re- 
invested capital and to their ability to at- 
tract outside financing.” The report dis- 
cusses rellef already given through the expi- 
ration of the excess-profits tax and reduc- 
tion in personal income tax. 

The outlook for small business, according 
to the committee, can best be judged in rela- 
tion to that of its larger competitors. It 
can be pointed out that cutbacks in defense 
spending will undoubtedly affect small firms 
more than large. This will be due to many 
things, including a narrowing of the pro- 
ductive base, less emphasis on the procure- 
ment of items on which small firms normal- 
ly compete successfully, and a tendency by 
prime contractors to commence producing 
what formerly had been subcontracted when 
Government purchasing was at a higher 
level. * * * Many large firms are able to use 
the advantage acquired through producing 
for defense to enter into and take over civillan 
markets normally handled by small firms.” 

Accordinng to the report, the greatest need 
for credit by small business is in the field 
of long-term loans with terms of from 5 to 
10 or more years. Inability to utilize re- 
tained earnings or to attract capital through 
the securities market has caused small firms 
to rely on direct borrowing for the purchase 
of plant and equipment and long-term work- 
ing capital purposes, “The committee has 
found in its studies and hearings that the 
financing channels nornrally used by large 
concerns to attract long-term capital are 
not avallable to the vast majority of small- 
business enterprises,” the report continues, 

The report discusses the effect of recent 
court decisions on the McGuire Act, which 
was to establish the validity of the applica- 
tion of nonsigner clauses to sales in inter- 
state commerce. “The nonsigner provision 
is the heart of State fair-trade regulations,” 
the report continues. “Without it a manu- 
facturer’s efforts to establish and enforce a 
resale-price system for his products would be 
largely ineffective.” 

The section of the report on Government 
procurement deals largely with defense pro- 
curement, which is a problem area for small 
firms in this time of readjustment after the 
Korean emergency because “as the small- 
business share of prime defense contracts 
has decreased, the concentration of purchases 
with large corporations has continued to 
increase.” 

In its report the committee recommends 
the transfer of small-business specialists 
from the Department of Defense to the 
Small Business Administration, The report 
states that it was clearly the intent of Con- 
gress in debate on the SBA bill that the new 
agency should centralize all small-business 
programs of the Government including those 
of procurement assistance. 

The report further recommends a return 
to the greater use of formal advertising of 
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bids rather than negotiation procedures as 
basic to the more equitable distribution of 
defense contracts to smaller firms. 

The most persistent small-business prob- 
lem In the area of Government procurement 
referred to the committee during the past 
year has Involved contract specifications of 
the Armed Forces which, according to the 
report, have often been hurriedly written in 
such a restrictive fashion that only an ex- 
tremely Iimited number of bidders could 
participate. 


New York Quartermaster Purchasing 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following telegram 
which I have received from my con- 
stituents: 

Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf of employees of New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Agency we wish to 
offer sincere thanks for your efforts to pre- 
vent relocation to Philadelphia. The fact 
that transfer was motivated for political 
reasons and not economy becomes more 
evident because of tactics being exerted by 
Department of Army to hasten move. As 
loyal Americans and classified career em- 
ployees we were given an alternative to 
either accompany the agency, terminate our 
leases, or sell our homes, receiving less than 
30 days’ notice, or else resign. As citizens 
and taxpayers, we deplore the inefficiency and 
added expense that will result after transfer 
is consummated. We thercfore respectfully 
solicit your assistance in preventing this eco- 
nomically wasteful, unsound move, 


For obvious reasons I. have deleted 
their names. 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed to 21st 
District of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the results of a poll I recently took con- 
cerning the views of my constituents on 
12 current issues. 

This is the third questionnaire I have 
submitted to the people, and in each in- 
stance the responses have been most 
gratifying. This bespeaks an active, 
aroused public interest in governmental 
effairs and it provides a fairly accurate 
barometer of public opinion on the vari- 
ous issues. 


The results of my 1954 poll follow: 


1954 
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2. Do you eee continuation of the foreign aid program; 
A tan 


the employment of atomic weapo 


ROT OR es ß Siecle Ry avy tN 
4. Do you favor financial and military aid by the United States in the prosecution of the 


war ngainst communism in Indochina? 


5. Should Communist China bo seated in the United Nations 
6. Do you favor outlawing the Communist Party? __..- 
7. Do you favor flexible (75 to 90 percent of parity) price supports as against present fixod 


90 porcent of parity support pries? = 
8. Do you favor the proposed 


heulth-insurance protection through private and nonprofit Insurance companies? __ 

9. Do you favor an increase in the sociul-security tax and s 
10. A. Do you feel that 18-year-old persons should be permitted to vote? 
B. Do you think this is a proper subject for the States rather than the Federal Gov- 


ornment to on? 


11. D0 v0 think the methods used by Senator MoCarthy In conducting Investigations 


1. Do you favor a constitutional amendment making certain that treaties shall have no 
force and effect if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the United States 
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vorn ment reinsurance program to permit broader 21 5 
ening of the coverage.. 44 13 
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Mr. Speaker, in the nature of things it 
is difficult to phrase any question to per- 
mit a categorical answer of “yes” or 
“no.” Many of the answers are, there- 
fore, qualified, and some have explana- 
tory comments. But the answers as giv- 
en provide, it is believed, the general at- 
titude of the people in respect to the 
basic issues involved. 

In response to various comments and 
inquiries from those who answered the 
Poll, a brief discussion will be made of 
some of the questions. 

BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Question 1 deals with the so-called 
Bricker amendment, the gist of which 
States that no treaty or Executive order 
Shall be superior to the Constitution of 
the United States, and no treaty or exec- 
utive agreement shall take effect as in- 
ternal law without the consent of Con- 
gress. While the exact wording of that 
Proposal may be excessive and perhaps 
Subject to some proper objection, the ob- 
jective is clear—namely, to remove any 
question about the supremacy of the 
Constitution in instances where any con- 
flicts occur with a treaty and where pro- 
Visions in a treaty deny or abridge any 
Tights enumerated in the Constitution, 

The interest in an amendment to clar- 
ify the Constitution stems from para- 
graph 2 of article VI of the Constitution 
which states, in part: 

All treaties * * * shall be the supreme 
law of the land * * * anything in the Con- 
Btitution to the contrary notwithstanding. 


A number of decisions by the Supreme 
Court have added to the confusion with 
respect to if, when, and under what con- 
ditions a treaty may take precedence 
Over constitutional rights. It is well to 
remember, however, that article II of the 
Constitution requires all treaties to be 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senators 
who are present when the matter of rati- 
fication occurs. 

FOREIGN AID 


It is proper to point out that a con- 
Siderable number of the affirmative an- 
Swers to the questions pertaining to mili- 
tary and economic assistance were given 
on certain conditions. Many expressed 
Willingness to continue a measure of mu- 
tual aid provided the recipient countries 


were deserving and were fully coopera- 
tive with us and our purposes, and pro- 
vided such countries do not engage in 
trade with Iron Curtain countries. 

It will be recalled that last year the 
Congress appropriated more than $5 
billion for foreign aid, of which 70 per- 
cent was for military assistance. Eco- 
nomic aid accounted for nearly $2 billion 
of the total. 

I was one of those who voted against 
the economic aid during the past 2 years 
because I was convinced the allocations 
were not properly restricted. It seems to 
me such gifts should be limited to de- 
serving countries that try to help them- 
selves, and then—except perhaps for 
some technical assistance—where there 
is a direct relationship between the gift 
and our own national security and self- 
interest. I supported the Marshall plan, 
but it was supposed to end in 1952. In 
view of our burdensome taxes, our un- 
balanced budget, and our own economic 
problems here at home, it seems to me 
we should further reduce foreign aid and 
make sure that where it is spent it is 
appreciated and adds something to our 
own national security. 

BATTLE ACT 


It will be recalled that in 1951 the 
Congress passed a bill, authored by Rep- 
resentative Batrir, of Alabama, which 
prohibited aid to countries that trade in 
arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war, atomic-energy materials, petro- 
leum, transportation materials of stra- 
tegic value, and items of primary stra- 
tegic significance used.in the produc- 
tion of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war with Russia or any of 
her satellites. That act called for no 
military, economic, or financial assist- 
ance to any nation unless it applies an 
embargo on such shipments to any na- 
tion or combination of nations threat- 
ening the security of the United States, 
including Russia and all countries 
under its domination. 

Under the Battle Act 300 items of 
strategic value to the Soviet-dominated 
area are now subject to embargo by the 
leading industrial and trading countries 
of the free world. While official reports 
are that this embargo has been fairly 
effective, reports persist of some trade 
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continuing in violation of the wording 
and intention of the law. It is the duty 
of the Mutual Security Administration 
to administer the law and see to it that 
no aid goes to any country which vio- 
lates the act of Congress. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Many comments relate to social se- 
curity. Many specific instances of in- 
equities and injustices in the application 
of the law are described. Clearly, cor- 
rections in these weaknesses and con- 
tradictions in the law should be made, 
I was not in Congress when the social- 
security program began, but I have 
watched its operation and have observed 
many inequities. A committee is pres- 
ently studying a revision of the pro- 
gram. It is hoped some needed im- 
provements will result, 

Among other needed changes, it seems 
to me the present $75 ceiling on earn- 
ings by a recipient of social-security 
benefits should be removed or raised sub- 
stantially. Another complaint pertains 
to the inability of a person 60 years of 
age to draw on social-security benefits 
even though such person becomes totally 
disabled. And there are many other 
valid complaints. Since social security 
is described as a form of insurance, it 
wouid seem that the benefits should in 
general be proportionate to the amount 
of contributions that are made by a 
participant, 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Public interest in congressional inves- 
tigations, particularly as they pertain 
to subversives, is manifest by the an- 
swers to question 11, and com- 
ments on that subject. Some feel that 
the FBI should have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in this field. Others feel that con- 
gressional hearings, properly conducted, 
can implement the work of the FBI. 
Congressional committees have subpena 
powers, whereas the FBI, being an ex- 
ecutive agency, does not pave. 

All such congressional investigations 
must be done by designated committees 
of the House and of the Senate. In the 
case of the House, the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee has been functioning 
for 16 years. ‘Through its work, Alger 
Hiss, William Pennington, and scores of 
others have been exposed, and the work 
continues. That committee has been in- 
strumental in prosecutions of more than 
a hundred traitors and subversives. 

There is a need for granting the FBI 
more authority in collecting and making 
use of evidence. And there is need for 
increasing the punishment for peacetime 
espionage, Bills have been passed and 
others are pending which are designed 
to accomplish these laudable purposes— 
including a proposal, sponsored by the 
Attorney General, to help prevent the 
abuse of the fifth amendment by wit- 
messes who are accused of subversive 
activities. 

WATER CONSERVATION 

Many comments pertain to water con- 
servation and flood-prevention practices, 
In an area that has been plagued by a 
disastrous drought, the value of water 
is more appreciated than ever before, 
Already through local cooperation the 
Soil Conservation Service has under- 
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taken a series of upstream flood preven- 
tion projects in the area, and a number 
of others are under study. 

A bill recently passed by the House 
encourages these practices, and imple- 
ments existing authority. The meas- 
ure recognizes the fact that the soil is 
the most marvelous reservoir ever de- 
vised; that the earth itself will hold 
more water than all the structures that 
man can ever build upon it. Indeed, 
the basic purpose of the bill is to hold 
a larger part of the water where it falls, 
either in the earth or in small struc- 
tures which will help to prevent accumu- 
lated runoff. 

The plan is democratic and under 
local control, All projects must be ini- 
tiated on a local level. Local people, to 
participate in it, must furnish all neces- 
sary easements and rights-of-way; as- 
sume such proportionate share of the 
cost of installing works of improvements 
as the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines to be equitable in consideration of 
anticipated benefits; and make satisfac- 
tory arrangements for defraying all costs 
of operation and maintenance. 

The effective control and use of water 
and the conservation of our irreplaceable 
topsoil are of the highest importance to 
our economy and to our future. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was ex- 
tremely interested to read in the April 
1954 issue of the Texas Bar Journal a 
most stimulating presentation of the is- 
sues in connection with the treatymak- 
ing controversy. 

An article was written by Mr. Fagan 
Dickson, vice chairman of the State bar 
committee on American citizenship. Re- 
gardless of whether readers may agree 
with it in its entirety, most readers will 
find Mr. Dickson’s article a fine contri- 
bution to the continuing review of this 
important subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue BEICKER AMENDMENT 


(By Fagan Dickson) 

Proponents of the Bricker amendment 
have the burden of proof, Their burden is 
doubly heavy because the change advocated 
is in a basic provision of our fundamental 
law—the treaty power of the Constitution. 
Every constitutional amendment in the past 
has been adopted to meet a situation which 
has actually happened and not something 
which is vaguely apprehended. The backers 
of the Bricker amendment do not point to a 
single American treaty that was ever rati- 
fied, and say, “This treaty is so bad that it 
shows the urgent need for changing the 
Constitution.” They give fears, not facts, 
As Secretary of State Dulles has pointed out, 
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“We have a system which has survived for 
over 160 years without there being a single 
instance of treaty abuses such as are feared.” 
(39 American Bar Association Journal 1065, 
December 1953.) 

The proponents of the Bricker amendment 
base their case for change in the Constitu- 
tion on their claimed discovery of a loophole. 
In introducing his bill, Senator Bricker said: 

“The joint resolution just introduced is 
designed to plug a growing loophole in the 
Constitution, * * * The menacing loophole 
we see in the Constitution today was simply 
not visible in 1787. * * * The Founding 
Fathers did not dream that the relationship 
of the American people to their Government 
could be altered by treaty. (93 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 921-922, Feb. 7, 1952.) 

The complete answer to this remarkable 
discovery is, that if by chance an un-Amer- 
ican treaty should slip through the so-called 
loophole, all that Congress has to do to pro- 
tect the American people is to pass a law 
repealing it. Congress itself has said that— 

“A treaty is regarded as equivalent to an 
act of Congress if it operates of itself with- 
out the aid of any legislative provision. 
Where a treaty and an act of Congress are in 
conflict the latest in date must prevail. A 
treaty may supersede a prior act of Congress, 
and an act of Congress may supersede a prior 
treaty.” (P. 43, the Story of the Constitu- 
tion, United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, 1937.) 

The Supreme Court agrees with this con- 
struction (Chae Chan Ping v. U. S. (1889) 
130 U. S. 581, 32 Law Ed. 1068). 

Let’s look at this loophole. 
States Constitution provides: 

“He (the President) shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur" (sec. 2, art. IL); 
and “this Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land” (art. VI); and “no State shall 
enter into any treaty” (sec. 10, art. I), 

It is claimed that article VI of the Consti- 
tution, above quoted, makes treaties superior 
to the Constitution itself, and that this is 
the loophole which the Founding Fathers 
overlooked, I dispute this. I could quote 
higher authority, but considering the source, 
none more convincing than the Lynn Lan- 
drum column from the editorial page of the 
Dallas Morning News of January 25, 1954. 
Mr. Landrum there correctly said: 

“The Constitutional Convention didn't 
doubt in the least that treaties would over- 
ride the laws of the individual States. It 
quite obviously so intended, and its reason 
for doing so was its experience under the 
Articles of Confederation, which gave but 
little power to the Central Government. 

“Thomas Jefferson tells us, ‘it was at all 
times perfectly understood that treaties con- 
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-trolled the law of the States,’ and filed a 


brief to the effect that when a treaty was 
adopted, it invalidated any State law to the 
contrary, so that State legislatures need not 
even repeal such laws—the treaty automati- 
cally repealed them.” 

The case of Missouri v. Holland ((1920) 
252 U. S. 416), is frequently cited as proof 
of the loophole, because it is stated that 
this case holds that a treaty was superior 
to and took precedence over the Constitu- 
tion. This interpretation of the case is in- 
correct, © + © 

* * * Mr. Justice Holmes, who wrote the 
opinion, pointedly stated that We do not 
mean to imply that there are no qualifica- 
tions to the treatymaking power. The treaty 
in question does not contravene any pro- 
hibitory words to be found in the Constitu- 
tion" (252 U. S. at p. 433). The Constitution 
(art. VI) says that not only treaties but 
“this Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
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suance thereof" shall be the supreme law of 
the land. 

Missouri v. Holland did not announce a 
new doctrine and the holding is not an 
encroachment on States rights under our 
constitutional system. In 1796, soon after 
the Constitution was adopted, the Supreme 
Court held, in Ware v. Hylton (3 Dall 199, 
1 Law Ed. 568), that a State confiscation 
law was nullified by a treaty with Great 
Britain. 

1806 HOLDING 


In 1806 the Supreme Court held, In Hop- 
kirk v. Bell (3 C. R. 454, 2 Law Ed. 497), 
that a State statute of limitations was super- 
seded by a treaty. In 1817 the Court held 
in Chirac y. Chirac (2 Wheat. 259, 4 Law 
Ed. 234), that a State law as to capacity to 
hold reaity was superseded by a treaty. In 
1880 the Court held, in Haunstein v. Lyn- 
ham (100 U. S. 483, 25 Law Ed. 628), that 
a treaty superseded a Virginia law on the 
right to inherit land. In the recent case of 
Asakura v. City of Seattle ((1924) 264 U. S. 
332, 44 Sup. Ct. 515), the Court, in a unani- 
mous opinion, held that a treaty with Japan 
superseded an ordinance of the city of Seat- 
tle prohibiting Japanese aliens from engag- 
ing in the business of pawnbroker. The 
Court said: 

“The treatymaking power of the United 
States is not limited by any express provi- 
sion of the Constitution, and, though it 
does not extend ‘so far as to authorize what 
the Constitution forbids,’ it does extend to 
all proper subjects of negotiation between 
our Government and other nations. 

“Treaties for the protection of citizens of 
one country residing in the territory of an- 
other are numerous, and make for good un- 
derstanding between nations. 

“The rule of equality established by it 
cannot be rendered nugatory in any part 
of the United States by municipal ordi- 
nances or State laws. It stands on the same 
footing of supremacy as do the provisions 
of the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States. It operates of itself without 
the ald of any legislation, State or national; 
and it will be applied and given authorita- 
tive effect by the courts.” 

Space does not permit a discussion of 
United States v. Curtiss-Wright ((1936) 299 
U. S. 304); United States v. Belmont ((1937) 
301 U, S. 324); and United States v. Pink 
((1942) 315 U. S. 203). None of these cases 
hold that “treaty laws can override the Con- 
stitution“ or that “they can cut across 
rights given the people by the Constitutional 
Bill of Rights.” The classic statement of 
the Supreme Court's position in this regard 
fs that of Mr. Justice Field in Geofroy v. 
Riggs ((1890) 133 U. S. 258, 267): 

“It would not be contended that it (the 
treaty power) exists so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change 
in the character of the Government or in 
that of one of the States, or a cession of any 
portion of the territory of the latter, with- 
out its consent.” 

It should be noted that the 10th amend- 
ment provides that “the powers not delegated 
to the United States, nor prohibited to the 
States, are reserved to the States © è” 
The treaty power is both delegated to the 
United States and prohibited to the States. 
Therefore, States’ rights are the rights that 
are left after the treaty power has been 
exercised. There could be no conflict, if the 
particular treaty is within the scope of the 
power delegated. There never has been a 
loophole. 

The overwhelming opinion among legal 
scholars is that the Bricker amendment is 
bad. Eighty-four deans and professors of 
constitutional law of the leading law schools 
of the country have concurred in writing a 
formal statement that the Bricker amend- 
ment is unnecessary and dangerous and that 
it "is an attack upon the Union itself.“ 


1954 


Prof. Joseph O'Meara, Jr, dean of the 
School of Law of Notre Dame University, 
Bays: 

“Those who are working so hard for the 
adoption of the Bricker amendment, for the 
most part at any rate, are people who want 
to secede from the world.” 

President Elsenhower has said: 

“I am unalterably opposed to the Bricker 
amendment, * * * It would so restrict the 
conduct of foreign affairs that our country 
could not negotiate the agreements neces- 
sary for the handling of our business with 
the rest of the world. Such an amendment 
would make it impossible for us to deal effec- 
tively with friendly nations for our mutual 
defense and common interests. 

“The matters are fundamental. We cannot 
hope to achieve and maintain peace if we 
shackle the Federal Government so that it is 
no longer sovereign in foreign affairs. The 
President must not be deprived of his his- 
toric position as the spokesman for the Na- 
tion in its relations with other countries. 

“It would impair our hopes and plans for 
peace and for the successful achievement of 
the important international matters now 
under discussion. This would include the 
diversion of atomic energy from warlike to 
peaceful purposes.” 

The proponents of the Bricker amendment 
have built their case on half-truths, misin- 
formation, and by exploiting fear. The two 
chief noncongressional advocates of the 
Bricker amendment, Hon. Frank E. Holman, 
Past president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Clarence E. Manion, former dean 
of the School of Law of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, say that the dissenting opinion in the 
steel seizure case (Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company v. Sawyer ((1952), 343 U. S. 
579)) upholds the right of the President to 
seize industry on the basis of the United 
Nations Charter and the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

ERRONEOUS CONCLUSION 


This erroneous conclusion has been re- 
peated and repeated but it is nevertheless 
absolutely untrue. Attorney General 
Brownell has correctly stated that the dis- 
senting opinion in the steel-seizure case 
“rests on the view that the President's al- 
leged power to seize the steel mills arose 
from his duty to execute the legislative pro- 
grams of the Congress and not from any im- 
Plication that any treaty gave the President 
Power to seize private property” (hearings, 
p. 927). If anyone doubts this, the 43-page 
dissenting opinion is available (343 U. S. 
667 to 710). 

Others place reliance on holdings that 
have been overruled to support their loop- 
hole view. Fujii v. California (217 Pac. 
2d 481 and 218 Pac. 2d 592 (Cal. App. 1950) ) 
generally cited as holding that the United 
Nations charter invalidated California's 
alien property laws, has been overruled by 
the Supreme Court of California (28 Cal. 
2d 718, 242 P. 2d 617 (1952)). 

* . La “` . 


Supporters of the Bricker amendment never 
Mention these facts but move on to a dis- 
Cussion of the horrible things that might 
happen to the country if certain conventions 
which are being hatched by agencies of the 
United Nations should be@me effective in 
this country as treatiés. This effort to create 
hysteria is not a valid argument against our 
true and tried constitutional system which 


*See statement at p. 27 of Holman's pam- 
Phlet entitled “The Erroneous Arguments of 
the Opponents of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment on Treaties and Effective Agreements.” 
Also, speech of Dean Manton at Lufkin, Tex. 
&s reported in the Dallas Morning News of 
January 21, 1954. See, also, “The Need for a 
Treaty Amendment,” by Eberhard P. Deutsch, 
88 American Bar Association Journal, 737, 
September 1952. 
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has served us so well for over 160 years. 
The answer is that if any of these conven- 
tions should ever be signed by the President 
and submitted to the Senate for approval, 
we shall expect these same Senators, who are 
now so doubtful of their own judgment, to 
accept the good treaties and repudiate the 
bad ones. One might surmise from the evi- 
dent lack of faith exhibited in themselves 
and in each other, that a change of Sena- 
tors is needed rather than a change in the 
Constitution, 


The Bricker amendment is dead as far as 


the 83d Congress is concerned but Senator 
ALTON A. Lennon, of North Carolina, who 
was not present when the vote was taken on 
the George amendment, has moved to recon- 
sider it. The George amendment should not 
be adopted because: 

1. It is wholly unnecessary. Section 1, 
which invalidates a treaty which conflicts 
with the Constitution, is declaratory of ex- 
isting law. 

2. It would not repeal the holding in 
Missouri v. Holland and treaties would con- 
tinue to override State laws and State con- 
stitutions as they have always done. The 
Brickerites would not be satisfied. 

3. Section 2 of the George amendment 
which deals only with international agree- 
ments other than treaties will hamper the 
President in the conduct of foreign affairs, 
An executive agreement differs from a treaty 
in that it usually embodies adjustments of 
detall carrying out well-established national 
policies and traditions and those involving 
arrangements of a more or less temporary 
nature. Also, an executive agreement can- 
not overrule a prior statute of the United 
States. United States v. Guy W. Capps, Inc., 
(204 F. 2d 655 (1953)). Furthermore, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is opposed to it. 

4. The third section of the George amend- 
ment requires a rollcall vote. This require- 
ment as well as section 2 can be taken care 
of by changes in Senate rules, without the 
necessity of a constitutional amendment. 

See, Amending the Treaty Power, address 
by Arthur H. Dean, March 5, 1954, before the 
southern regional meeting of the American 
Bar Association. Copies obtainable from 
Committee for Defense of the Constitution 
by Preserving the Treaty Power, 527 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Washington was visited by the speaker 
of the Legislature of Guam, the Honor- 
able A. B. Won Pat. 

This legislative body is but 4 years old, 
having conyened for the first time in 
1950. 

The island of Guam is a tiny bulwark 
of democracy in the Pacific, 6,000 miles 
from our shores. We here in America 
are proud of this island and its people 
and we know that with the guidance of 
able legislators, such as Speaker Won 
Pat, constructive laws will be passed 
which will build this democracy even 
stronger. 

I am happy to join with the other 
Members of Congress in a well-deserved 
welcome to the presiding officer of our 
newest legislative body. 
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Flammable Fabrics Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing up the protests of CIO unions 
against the enactment of S. 3379, which 
would weaken the standards set up in the 
Flammable Fabrics Act of 1953 in favor 
of Japanese and European imports, I 
present today two more communications, 
one from an A. F. of L, union, the other 
from a CIO union, expressing their op- 
position to House approval. These com- 
munications follow: 

INTERNATIONAL Laptrs’ 
GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 
New York, N. F., May 18, 1954. 
Hon, GORDON CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of the In- 
ternational Ladies' Garment Workers“ Union 
and its 430,000 members employed in the 
women’s garment industry, including those 
engaged in the production of scarves, I urge 
you to oppose the passage of S. 3379, or any 
companion bill presented to the House. This 
amendment would materially weaken the 
Flammable Fabrics Act. Under the proposed 
amendment, which has already been passed 
by the Senate, although introduced only on 
April 29, 1954, scarves and other apparel 
items made of flammable fabrics would be 
exempt, with the ensuing pcrpetration of 
danger to consumers. The objective stand- 
ards now embodied in the law and which 
correspond to the commercial standards 
191-53 were previously worked out by joint 
efforts of industrial, scientific, and techni- 
cal groups and were repeatedly endorsed by 
industry representatives at the hearings 
leading to the passage of the Flammable 
Fabrics Act. 

The proposed bill will substitute for ob- 
Jective tests of this standard subjective test- 
ing which would fall to determine the flam- 
mable property of the fabrics under all con- 
ditions. There are cases on record which 
show that dangerous burns did occur to per- 
sons in case of inflammation of the fabrics 
and materials for which S, 3379 proposes to 
relax the existing flammability standards. 
The proposed exemption of plain surface 
scarves from coverage as to flammability 
ignores the indisputable fact that scarves 
as an article of apparel are usually worn 
around the head or neck, tied on with a knot 
which is not easily removable; once inflamed, 
the danger of hair catching on fire is very 
great. Scarves cannot readily be discarded 
under such circumstances, contrary to the 
claims of advocates of the proposed amend- 
ment, 

Congress was aware of this when the pres- 
ent Plammable Fabrics Act was adopted; the 
record of the 1953 hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives attests to 
that. It is incomprehensible that the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in approving the amendment should 
have disregarded this. I trust that the 
House committee will give greater weight to 
this legislative history. 


I strongly urge you to safeguard the stand- 
ards of protection for the consumer now in 
the act and to oppose enactment of S. 3379. 

Very truly yours, 
F. F. Umury, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Parerson, N. J., May 20, 1954. 
Congressman GORDON CANFIELD: 

Urge you to vote against Purtell bill. Its 
passage positively a detriment to the United 
States textile industry. 

5 CHARLES Lazzio, 
President, Dyers Local 1733. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to repeat that 
some of the most tragic burnings result- 
ing in the death and maiming of Ameri- 
can people, both old and young, particu- 
larly the latter, have been caused by 
flammable cloth imported from abroad, 
particularly Japan, and it is inconceiva- 
ble to me that the House would agree to 
tampering with the standards set up in 
the Flammable Fabrics Act which were 
developed by the United States Bureau 
of Standards in conjunction with Ameri- 
can industry over a period of several 
years’ study and testing. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I ask to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a petition favoring the passage 
of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
signers of the petition are residents of 
my district and have requested that 
their approval of this bill be made 
known to the Congress of the United 
States. Therefore, I insert in the REC- 
orp the petition together with the names 
of the signers, as follows: 

To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

The American Medical Association having 
seen for years the sad effects of the use of 
beer, wine, and distilled beverages have 
banned all alcoholic-beverage advertising 
from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, effective January 1, 1954, in the 
face of heavy loss in Income from such ad- 
vertising. 

We beg our national body of legislators 
to serve the citizens of our country in like 
manner and free our homes and our children 
of the influence of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising. Our television sets are being ren- 
dered worse than useless and our children 
are being led to believe that alcohol is harm- 
less and to glorify crime by such advertising. 

In the interest of this we respectfully re- 
quest you to use your influence to support 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, and vote for it. 
Public hearing to be held at Washington, May 
19-21. 

Springfield, Mass.: George S. Stone, Doris 
N. Stone, Mrs. Ethel Barrett, Melvin G. Bar- 
rett, Mrs. Edna Farnham, Byron P. Hayden, 
James B. Mears, Rhoda L. Kempkes, Florence 
B. Lyman, Allan M. Robinson, John B. Lewis, 
Mrs. Bette Barentine, Hope E. Katsamanis, 
Ruth F. Marsh, Helen C. Bryce, Margaret 
Robinson, Nettie M. Sanders, Mabel A. Hay- 
den, Ruth A. Lock, John W. Martin, John W. 
Hayden, William G. Bryce, Percy V. Lock. 

West Springfield, Mass.: Mrs. Ann Bras- 
sard. 

East Longmeadow, Mass.: Mrs. Mary L. 
Moore, Ralph A. Moore, 
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South Hadley, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Stiles, Edna Tetreault, Mrs. William Leonard, 
Marion S. Ward, Ora B. Thornton, Barbara 
J. White, Bertha S. Baker, Helen L. Goodwin, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. John Miller, Grace Whitcomb, 
Ruth S. Julow, J. L. Lancaster, Ruth V. Wash- 
burn, Leonard B. Warner, Albert Dzuris, 
Bessie C. Brainerd, Robert Burnett, Lottie I. 
Judd, M. W. Lippman, Ruth M. Ford, Blanche 
E. Hanson. 

South Hadley Falls, Mass.: Elsie Davey, 
Herman Davey, Cora H. Titus, Samuel A. 
Watson, Marion J. Reed, Lillian W. Brown, 
K. G. Atwater, Florence M. Frye, Carrie E. 
Frey, Dorcas Smith, J. Eleanor Johnson, 
Harold D. Smock, Jessie H. Reynolds, Mary 
Brooks, Nancy Brooks, Fred T. Moos, Mrs. 
Fred T. Moos, Hubert O. Ranger, Patricla B. 
Ranger, Ethel M. Childs, Robert S. Childs, 
Florence J, Smock, Rosa Lee Motyka, An- 
thony Motyka. 

Fairview, Mass.: Marion E. Winters, 


The Passing of a Cliché? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OY NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. STEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
wonders whether the recent Supreme 
Court decision reaffirming the right of 
all citizens to an equal opportunity for 
an enlightened education at public ex- 
pense, spells the passing of the cliché, 
“race, color, and creed.” 

In place of the cliché, “race, color, and 
creed,” perhaps now will grow the con- 
cept of “due regard for talent, tempera- 
ment, and training.” These three qual- 
ities, as much as any, bring people to- 
gether, do they not? 

Mr. Speaker, recently I addressed a 
mixed audience in Jersey City. After- 
wards a colored lady said, “Thank you 
for talking like everyone in the room 
was people.” 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


May 20, 1954 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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The Riddle of Self-Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on 
May 17, 1954, Hon. Bernard M. Baruch 
delivered a lecture entitled “The Riddle 
of Self-Government.” This is the last 
of a series of three lectures recently de- 
livered by him before the Bernard M. 
Baruch School of Business and Public 
Administration of City College, New 
York. 

I ask unanimous consent that the lec- 
ture to which I have just referred be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
so that it, along with the other two, may 
be preserved for future reference. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tur RIDDLE or SELF-GOVERNMENT 
I 


Today I would like to discuss with you the 
Changing role of government and what it 
means for each of us. I have left this sub- 
ject for the last of these talks, because it 
sums up all we have been dealing with. It 
is through government that we must act to 
solve the crucial problems before us, of peace 
Or war, prosperity or depression, liberty or 
enslavement. 

In emphasizing that I do not want to leave 
the impression that government is every- 
thing and the individual little or nothing. 
Quite the opposite. Government is not a 
Substitute for the people, but the instru- 
ment through which people act. If we, as 
individuals, fail to discharge our personal 
responsibilities, government becomes a blunt 
instrument indeed, often a deadly one to 
those it should serve. 

Government should always remain a 
means to an end. When it becomes an end 
in itself, it quickly degenerates into a cor- 
Tuption of power and even.tyranny, as in 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 

Limits are rights 


And when we propose to change our Gov- 
ernment we should realize we really are pro- 
Posing to change ourselves. One function 
of government is to define our relationships 
to one another. Changing the structure of 
government or what government is called 
Upon to do really means changing the rela- 
tionships of each of us—individuals and 
Zroups—to one another. 

The limits put on government are limits 
©n what we can do to others and what they 
can do to us. These limitations can be a 
Powerful protection against infringements 
upon our personal liberties, homes, earn- 
ings, savings, and property. These limita- 
tions can also be sources of weaknesses if 
they deny the government and ourselves the 
Powers needed to cope with the problems of 
survival. 

Bearing that in mind let us reexamine 
What is at stake in the current struggle over 
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the role of government. To treat this sub- 
ject fully would require a shelf of books. All 
I can do here is pass on a few observations 
on some aspects of this immense problem. 
1. 
Three riddles posed 


What kind of government do we need 
today? 

To answer that question, it seems to me, 
we really should ask ourselves three riddles: 

Riddle 1: What kind of government must 
we have in a world in which there is neither 
war nor peace? 

Riddle 2—and this one relates to personal 
liberties: Can we discipline ourselves or 
must we accept the disciplines that others 
are only too eager to force upon us? 

Riddle 3: In the fleld of economics and 
the general welfare, how can the Govern- 
ment’s actions be made any less senseless, 
less greedy, less unjust than the old “let 
things alone” order? 

Face new issues 


I hope all of you have noted how carefully 
these three riddles have been defined. For 
example, I did not say that the issue we 
faced was one of keeping our freedom for 
freedom by itself could destroy us. Nor did 
I say that we had to decide whether it was 
Government's responsibility to intervene in 
our economic and social life. 

That was yesterday’s battle. “Do nothing” 
or laissez-faire government is dead. Today 
virtually every phase of society is subject 
to some government control. In the eco- 
nomic field, even where the Government does 
not regulate things directly, its influences 
are felt through enormous tax collections 
and the heavily pressing national debt. 

The real issue today is whether all this 
government intervention can be made just 


and fair. 
Injustice by Government 

A few years ago many persons thought 
government intervention and rendering eco- 
nomic justice were identical. But think of 
the inflation which has wracked this country 
in recent years, with such cruel injury to 
some and unjustified profit to others. The 
injustices of this inflation were not the 
product of do-nothing economics. They 
were the result of Government-managed eco- 
nomics, of Government favoritism to certain 
pressure groups to the disadvantage of the 
national interest. 

Similarly, Government intervention was 
supposed to bring economic security. But 
how much security can there be when no 
one knows whether savings will have any 
value by the time one is too old to work or 
one’s children have grown up? 

New creeds for old 


One of the sharpest criticisms of do- 
nothing Government was that it served as a 
cloak for powerful interests who wanted to 
be left alone to despoil the country's re- 
sources and the public. But how unselfish 
are those who today invoke the power of 
Government to further their own interests 
or to get votes? Is that the best we can do, 
to replace the old let-me-alone philosophy 
with a new gimme-mine philosophy? 

I do not think so. We can—and must— 
do better. 

To do better we must discard the notion 
that any problem is solved simply by having 
the Government take charge of it. Through 
Government, it is true, things can often be 


done which individuals themselves would be 
unable to accomplish. Because of that, how- 
ever, the mistakes Government can make are 
enormously greater than any individual could 
perpetrate. When you or I fumble the ball, 
relatively few persons are hurt. But when 
the Government muffs one, a whole country 
can be lost. 

Government intervention makes our prob- 
lems more difficult in still another way. Un- 
der the old leave-things-alone order, it was 
assumed that if all the conflicting forces in 
society were left free, to compete with one 
another, that they would balance out, for 
the good of all. But with governments in- 
tervening to the extent that they now do, 
we cannot count on any such automatic bal- 
ance. We must now achieve that balance 
consciously, by deliberate decisions. In 
short, where once we could let nature take 
its course, we must now be able to think 
things out. 

Trial by thinking 

And that is a terrible thing. 

I don't mean that to be funny. But there 
never has been a government which de- 
pended upon the mass of its citizens being 
able to think. For a long time government 
was something which was left to—or should 
we say seized by—kings, or emperors, or war 
lords. Even in the ancient democracies of 
Greece and Rome, government was the re- 
sponsibility of only part of society, of a so- 
called elite. 

With the upsurge of modern democracy 
this ancient principle of government by a 
few was overthrown in favor of faith in man's 
ability to govern himself. Still for a long 
time that faith had only to overcome a par- 
tial test. The atmosphere of the last two 
centuries in which modern democracy flour- 
ished was one in which people and their 
problems were left largely to work themselves 
out. Through much of this period new con- 
tinents were being opened to settlement. 
Many difficulties were really taken care of 
by the discovery of new economic resources, 

Can't trust to luck 


Now there are no more new worlds to be 
called into existence to redress the balance 
of this old world of ours. We can no longer 
trust to luck to muddle through. If demo- 
cratic self-government is to survive we must 
now be able to think things through for 
ourselves. 

Our plight calls to mind the difficulty one 
American soldier had during the last war. 
Whenever this soldier was required to make 
a decision he would just go to pieces. Fl- 
nally, his commanding officer assigned him 
to peeling potatoes, telling him to put the 
small potatoes in one basket and the big 
potatoes in another basket, 

Later when the commanding officer came 
back the soldier was staring at the potatoes 
in black despair. The officer asked, “What's 
the matter? Can't you even peel potatoes?” 

"Oh, that’s easy,” replied the soldier. 
“It's picking out the big and the small pota- 
toes. You can't imagine the decisions I have 
to make.“ 

Think, think everywhere 

If only the problems we had to decide were 
just big and small potatoes. But we must 
literally think, think, think, all the time 
and about everything. 

Before the last war other countries decided 
when to call a halt to aggreasion. Today 
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it is we, in this country, who must make 
that decision. 

Not only has our role in the world changed 
to where the United States has become the 
central decision point—the think spot—of 
the free world, but our situation is made all 
the more agonizing by being neither at war 
nor at peace, 

Never-ending twilight 

Virtually all our political and economic 
institutions and habits are conditioned to a 
sharp separation between war and peace, as 
between day and night. Our Constitution, 
for example, has operated to give the Presi- 
dent almost unlimited authority in meeting 
any armed emergency but to insure a return 
to legislative authority when war ended. 
But what are to be the relations of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress in the present uneasy 
twilight which, while not one of all-out war, 
certainly is not a state of peace? 

Similarly, as we saw last week, the work- 
ings of supply and demand differ tremen- 
dously under conditions of war and condi- 
tions of peace. Will we know when to drop 
the ways of peace for those of defense and 
survival? 

If ever this country Is attacked and de- 
stroyed it will be in those “too little and too 
late" months before we will haye been able 
to turn our gigantic productive power from 
peace to defense. That is the only strategy 
any enemy can have—to try to overwhelm us 
while our store shelves are full but our ar- 
senals are empty. : - 

“Sty Narrowing the gap 

Our own defensive strategy must center 
around bridging this gap of time that is re- 
quired to mobilize our industries from peace 
to war. To see that no enemy is tempted to 
gamble on destroying us with one lightning 
blitz, at least seven adjustments must be 
made: 

First, we must never give up the hunt for 
peace and security through agreement, This 
requires our thinking through the possible 
terms on which we would be willing to settle 
as well as what we will fight for, 

Second, we and our allies must maintain a 
large enough military force of immediate 
striking power so no potential aggressor will 
be under any delusion that he could attack 
us without suffering instant retaliation, 

Third, a far greater emphasis than in the 
past must be put on weapons in hand and in 
reserve, and less on the capacity to produce 
those weapons. Some people protest, “But 
these weapons will be obsolete in a few 
years.” During the first 2 years of the war 
in Korea nearly all the ammunition we 
fought with was obsolete—left over from 
World War II. Who knows how long it would 
take our industries to recover from any ini- 
tial blitz? 

Fourth, we and our allies must devise an 
overall, global strategy for the whole of the 
peacemaking in which each front is seen as 
part of a whole. When the Korean war 
broke out I warned that we would never be 
able to stabilize the situation in Asia un- 
less we and our allies rearmed in Europe as 
well as in Asia. As it is, since Potsdam we 
have tried to deal with a global struggle 
through piece-by-piece action. The result 
has been indecision, or worse. 

Fifth, to devise this global strategy, bal- 
ancing what must be done abroad with what 
must be done at home, there should be one 
overall thinking body in the Government, 
doing this and nothing else. The National 
Security Council has sought to serve as such 
a body, but it has not yet risen to what is 
needed. 

Sixth, we must organize ourselves to see 
the peacemaking through. What the peace- 
making requires should be calculated in its 
entirety and reduced to specific goals with 
everything subordinated to meeting the 
timetable that peace demands. We must 
learn to pace our efforts according to what 
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our security requires and not to desires for 


lower taxes or wishful thinking about Soviet 


intentions. 

Seventh, all the powers that would be 
meeded in case of another war emergency 
must be enacted into law now on a standby 
basis. Like the pioneer who plowed with a 
musket within reach, we dare hold to our 
free economic ways on only one condition— 
that we are prepared to drop the plow and 
pick up the musket of mobilization at a 
moment's notice. These mobilization pow- 
ers should not go into effect now, but should 
be put into law so they can be invoked at 
once, 

Thirty-year war 

For more than 30 years, I have fought 
vainly for such a standby mobilization law, 
Some of my friends have asked, Why don't 
you give it up?” My reply has been that 
“this is the fight that must be won if our 
civilization is to survive.” 

It is not just one law that is at stake. 
What is on trial in this issue is our under- 
standing of the kind of world in which we 
live and of our ability to adjust to that world. 

The challenge we face was expressed rather 
well by an item I clipped from a newspaper 
back in 1947. It told of a boast made by a 
Soviet general that the western democracies 
were bound to be defeated because they 
would not make the necessary sacrifices. 
The western democracies prized their living 
standards too highly to accept the disci- 
plines to put guns over butter. 

The Soviet Government, though, this gen- 
eral boasted, would force the sacrifices to mo- 
bilize. A lean, hungry, but mobilized Rus- 
sia would overrun a Western World which 
couldn't bring itself to mobilize—in time. 

By what we give up 

Wherever we have won in the cold war 
it has been where we made the necessary sac- 
rifices. Wherever we have lost it has been 
where we failed to give up what was needed 
to insure victory. 

Again and again we have tried to evade 
this truth. We have acted as if an effective 
foreign policy could be laid down by making 
a fine speech or by proclaiming lofty aims. 
For a time we seem to be getting away with 
this masquerade of words that some call 
foreign policy. Then something happens, 
as in Korea or Indochina, which strips off the 
mask and shows that our foreign policy is 
worth no more—nor less—than our ability 
to see that policy through with men and 
other resources. 

And so it will always be. The acid test of 
any policy we lay down—and It Is a test the 
Soviets will be sure to put us to—will always 
be our answer to one question: What are we 
willing to give up to see that policy through? 

Freedom for what 


Those who argue against universal training 
or readiness to mobilize because these things 
infringe on the freedoms for which we are 
fighting mistake both the nature of the cold 
war and the nature of government. 

The only freedom man can ever have is the 
freedom to discipline himself. That is what 
we are fighting for, to maintain this right to 
self-discipline instead of having the disci- 
plines of slavery and tyranny thrust upon us 
by a conquering enemy. 

Nor is it only we in the United States who 
must learn this truth. It is the problem 
that faces our allies in the European Defense 
Community—to forge the common disciplines 
which will unite Europe in effective defense 
or to leave Europe exposed to those who 


would overrun and discipline it—only too 


well and for only too long. 
Problems of colontalism 
It is also the problem confronting all of 
the newly emerged governments of Asia and 
elsewhere. While the peoples in these coun- 
tries were colonial subjects, they thought 
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primarily of liberating themselves. With 
that aspiration, I sympathize fully. 

But liberty is now theirs. 

With the old order gone what is to be put 
in its place? 

As they struggle with this question, these 
peoples are learning that to be politically 
independent in itself is not self-government. 
They are learning a truth uttered by one of 
the wisest of all Americans—Woodrow Wil- 
son—when he wrote: 

“Liberty in itself is not government. In 
the wrong hands, in the hands of the un- 
practiced and undisciplined, it is incom- 
patible with government.” 

It will take time to solve the problems 
of producing and distributing the necessities 
of life in these countries. It will take time 
before these peoples have learned the arts 
and disciplines of self-government. For our 
part we must devise new and effective ways 
of helping these peoples gain this time so 
that the right to self-government which they 
have earned is not lost. 

Soviet challenge 


The Soviet system, of course, neither be- 
lieves in nor needs self-government, The 
Communist creed preaches openly that the 
people are not to be trusted to manage their 
own affairs but must be dictated to by a 
self-appointed, monopolistic group which 
claims to know all the answers. To spread 
their system, the Soviets seek either to de- 
stroy the people's ability to govern them- 
selves or, through promises which cannot be 
fulfilled, to lure these peoples into accepting 
a new foreign master. 

Perhaps that is how we should envision 
the crisis of government that confronts us— 
that the time has come when those who 
would be free must prove that they actually 
can govern themselves. 


Works, not faith 


The test is not one of faith but of perform- 
ance. It will not be enough to demonstrate 
that we believe in self-government. We must 
succeed in making self-government work, 
first by thinking our problems through, and 
second, disciplining ourselves to whatever 
actions may be necessary, 

Think—Discipline 


Those are the two weapons we must rely 
on in this crucial battle in man's long war to 
govern himself. If that battle is lost, the 
cause of self-government will sink into 
eclipse, not to riso again until after a new 
dark age of worldwide slavery has been 
undergone, 

To sum up, on this vital issue of man's 
ability to govern himself, we must now either 
put up or be shut up. 

1 
The path to follow 

Two weeks ago in opening these talks the 
point wos made that the dominant yearning 
of our time was to be freed of the threat of a 
breakdown of our whole civilization, To 
achieve this stability, I remarked that we first 
had to find that stability within ourselves. 
What I was driving at, of course, was the 
fact that we had reached the crucial stage 
in history where we had to show our ability 
to govern ourselves, 

In seeking this stability I proposed that we 
avoid the extremes of either dumb submis- 
sion or blind revolt but follow Instead the 
path of disciplined reason. 

There lies the key to self-discipline. It is 
the key to self-government. It is the key 
to sustained progress. 

Indeed, all three of these, self-discipline, 
self-government and sustained progress, are 
parts of the one whole, 

Change through law 

There always have been those who would 
make government an instrument of enforc- 
ing submission on the people. At the other 
extreme have been those who would tear 
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down government in angry rebellion and 
who, if they succeed, usually try to force 
the people to submit to them. To me the 
greatness of America rests mainly in the fact 
that we have a form of government in which 
the people have the means of effecting all 
necessary changes without enslaving one 
another. 

No form of government—whether it be 
Socialism, communism, fascism, or some 
“ism” not yet heard of—in itself can solve 
man's problems. Government is only an 
instrument for regulating society. A limited 
democracy—the political form we live un- 
der— is bound to have its faults since none of 
us who make up this democracy is perfect. 
But this democracy has given each of us the 
opportunity to better his own condition by 
his own striving—and more than that no 
government can give us. 

In all our history we have never stopped 
trying to improve ourselves. We have only 
to continue in that quest to remain a free 
and self-respecting people, a sanctuary of 
strength to the weak and a model of hope 
for all. 

Government is discipline 

And if we are to continue to govern our- 
Selves we must indeed do just that. We must 
understand that the extent of freedom which 
can be permitted us as individuals will de- 
pend on the extent to which each of us as 
individuals does more for himself or herself. 
We must further understand that to the 
extent that we do turn to Government, in- 
Stead of doing things for ourselves, we in- 
Crease the necessity for regulations imposed 
by the Government. 

Government by its very nature Is disci- 
pline. To paraphrase Thomas Jefferson, 
that government is best which governs the 
least because its people discipline themselves. 

Some personal advice 

Finally, may I leave with you, as a bit of 
advice to each of you personally, three rules 
which in the years ahead you can apply to 
any problem that may arise: 

Rule 1: Get the facts. 

Approach each new problem not with a 
View of finding what you hope will be there 
but to get the truth, the realities that must 
be grappled with. You may not like what 
you find. In that case you are entitled to 
try to change it. But do not deceive yourself 
as to what you do find to be the facts of the 
Situation. 

Rule 2: Get to know yourself. 

Only as you do know yourself can your 
brain serve you as s sharp and efficient tool. 
Know your own failings, passions, and preju- 
dices so you can separate them from what 
you see. Know also when you actually have 
thought through to the nature of the thing 
With which you are dealing and when you 
are not thinking at all. Nowadays, unfortu- 
nately, the prevailing habit seems to be to 
fasten upon some symbol or word—like “‘lib- 
€ralism,” “McCarthyism,” or “appeasement,” 
or the New Look in this or that, or the New 
Deal, Fair Deal, or other deals—and then to 
argue fiercely over this label without looking 
at what lies underneath. 

Rule 3: Try to have the wit—but if not, 
have the discipline—to match up the first 
two rules. è 

Knowing yourself and knowing the facts, 
You can judge whether you can change the 
Situation so it is more to your liking. If you 
Cannot—or if you do not know how to im- 
Prove on things—then discipline yourself to 
the adjustments that will be necessary. 

These talks, coming at a time like this, 
have necessarily been focused on the many 
difficulties which beset us. In trying to pic- 
ture these problems plainly I trust I have 
not left any of you feeling they are beyond 
man's capacity to solve. The means through 
which we can win out are in our hands, in 
the priceless tool of self-government built 
Upon a better understanding of ourselves and 
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of the forces and laws that govern our 
society. 

I hope these talks will help start you, to 
whom the future belongs, upon the course 
of disciplined reason which draws from 
man's experience in the past to solye man’s 
present problems. 


Tribute by Hon. Paul H. Douglas, of Illi- 
nois, to Lt. Col. Henry J. “Hank” 
Adams, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 


which I have prepared in tribute to Lt. 


Col. Henry J. “Hank” Adams, Jr., of the 
United States Marine Corps, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


I would like to take a few minutes today 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to an honest, 
courageous, two-fisted, straight-shooting of- 
ficer of the United States Marine Corps, who 
has just been relieved from service at his 
own request, to run for public office as the 
Sheriff of San Diego County, Calif. 

I am referring to Lt. Col. Henry J. “Hank” 
Adams, Jr., who served with me in the First 
Marine Division in World War II, fighting his 
way in the running battle across the south- 
west Pacific, from Guadalcanal to Okinawa. 
His record as a marine hero began on his 
first night of combat when he earned the 
title of the “One Man Army of Tulagi,” for 
his exploit of killing 15 of the enemy single 
handed. 

Although his exploits as a marine are leg- 
endary, Hank Adams is also known national- 
jy, and internationally as one of the great 
rifle and pistol champions of America. He 
has some 700 medals and ‘trophies to his 
credit, including the all-around rifle and 
pistol championship of the United States. 
He was also a firing member for 5 years on 
United States international rife teams. 
Although I know him as a friend, and fellow 
marine, I am also proud of the Ilinois back- 
ground of his late father and his grand- 
father, both of whom lived for many years 
in Sterling, DL, before moving out to the 
west coast at the turn of the century. 

But Hank Adams is more than a fighting 
marine, and a straight-shooter. As a law 
enforcement officer he has the kind of 
background that is so vitally needed in all 
parts of America today to curb and clean 
up the growth of crime, corruption and law- 
lessness, and juvenile delinquency. As a 
special agent of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Hank Adams served for 2 years 
in 1940-41 here on the east coast, under the 
direction of J. Edgar Hoover. Among other 
assignments he captured more bank robbers 
in the New Jersey area than any other agent 
in that area. Later as undersheri in San 
Diego, before being recalled to service, Hank 
Adams instituted many progressive methods 
of modern criminology and worked closely 
with State and Federal officers on numerous 
cases along the international border of 
Mexico. And, for the past 3 years, up to 
March 31 of this year he has rendered dis- 
tinguished service as provost marshall of the 
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United States Marine Recruit Depot in San 
Diego. It is a privilege and an honor for 
me to commend Hank Adams for his sery- 
ices to his country and his community as an 
outstanding young American, a red-blooded 
marine hero, and a courageous peace officer, 
and to wish him luck in whatever he does. 


Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Farm Journal. It 
is entitled “Tell the City Folks,” and 
gives recognition to the situation of the 
producer or the farmer, and the propor- 
tionate share of the consumer dollar ex- 
pended for food. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELL trae Crry FoLKS 

We wish agriculture could speak more 
freely to its city customers. Because they 
do not hear the whole story of farming, city 
people tend to get. some queer ideas. They 
do not understand farm legislation. They 
make the wrong complaints about food 
prices. 

You could talk for hours to your city 
friends about such points as these: 

Fewer hours of work buy more food now, 
and better food, than ever before. Food is 
the biggest bargain of 1954. 

Out of each dollar the consumer receives 
as his income, only about 26 cents goes for 
food. The other 74 cents can be used for 
other things. Of the dollar the consumer 
spends for food, farmers get only 45 cents. 
Thus less than 12 percent of consumer in- 
come reaches the farmer. 

If farmers gave away their wheat, the price 
of bread could fall less than 3 cents a loaf. 
Lobsters and fish grow free of cost—but they 
cost money at the store. 

Not only do consumers now get more food 
for an hour’s wages, but they get more con- 
venience, wider selections, and better qual- 
ity. They can have all breasts of chicken, 
or all legs, pick their vegetables and meats 
wrapped in transparent individual packages, 
and buy their milk in paper cartons with 
no bottles to return. Few farmers, however, 
get any of the money these extra services 
cost. 

The convenient supermarket displays 
tempt buyers to toss various household and 
personal items which are not food into their 
grocery bags. These make the bill bigger, 
but add not 1 cent to farm income. 

Nearly all farmers work considerably longer 
than a 40-hour week, and as much as anyone 
else are entitled to fair wages and overtime. 

To provide land and equipment enough 
for one food producer requires $12,000 to 
$25,000; that's more than the average land 
and tool cost, per industrial worker. A 
farmer is entitled to a fair interest on this 
investment, and some compensation as a 
manager, Production costs have stayed high. 

Power and machinery have not taken over 
quite all of the laborious tasks. The city 
grocery bag still represents lots of plain 
hard farm work. 

Only a part of the food in the grocery bag 
comes from supported crops. And farmers 
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are by no means the only economic group 
who have received Federal support at tax- 
payer expense. 

Consumers can depend on it that their 
jobs may disappear if farm returns for food- 
stuffs fall to no-profit levels; agriculture’s 
purchasing power creates high employment 
as surely as general prosperity helps agri- 
culture's sales. 

Farmers produce so abundantly that 85 
percent of the population can now choose 
other kinds of jobs. If farmers were not so 
efficient, a lot more people would have to go 
to work farming. This is an efficiency that 
since before the war has Increased farm out- 
put by about 40 percent, and does it with 
17 percent less labor. 


Louis Stark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record editorials from 
the New York Times and the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald on the dis- 
tinguished career of Louis Stark, vet- 
eran labor reporter and editorial writer. 
Mr. Stark's untimely passing came as a 
shock to all who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
Lovis Stark 


Louis Stark had been a newspaperman for 

40 years, and with this newspaper since 1917. 
For nearly 20 years, beginning with the early 
days of the Franklin D. Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, he worked in the Washington bureau 
of the Times, and since 1951 he had been a 
valued and respected contributor to the edi- 
torial content of this page. 
Wulle a specialist in reporting the news 
of labor, and later in commenting on it, 
Mr, Stark had a range of interests, of reading, 
and of information that extended far beyond 
the limits of his specialty. Fairness and ob- 
jectivity were the benchmark of his report- 
ing in the labor field, and this Integrity, this 
complete honesty of character, inspired the 
confidence of labor's leaders and the respect 
of management as well. 

When Mr. Stark turned to the expression 
of opinion, in the writing of editorials on 
matters affecting unions, he wrote with a 
forthrightness based on long experience, full 
information, and ceaseless immediate inves- 
tigation that in their product commanded 
attention and influenced action. His writing 
on the New York waterfront problems was 
an example, 

He was a colleague for whom we had a 
warm affection. Quiet and unassuming, 
with a kindly sense of humor, he had a de- 
votion to duty that found him writing a 
final editorial on the very day of his death, 
even though he had excused himself from 
coming to the office. That editorial is pub- 
lshed elsewhere on this page, and, signif- 
cantly, it bears the title “Trade Union De- 
mocracy.” By contributing to full informa- 
tion on the problems of labor, its living con- 
ditions, its working conditions, and its aspi- 
rations, Louis Stark served, by his own efforts, 
to improve the lot of the workingman, The 
labor movement and we, his associates at the 
Times, have lost a good friend. 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


Lovis STARK 


Louis Stark embodied the Ideals of a good 
reporter to a superlative degree and in a pio- 
neering role. He was the chief labor reporter 
for the New York Times in the tempestous 
years after the great depression. Because 
he insisted upon being a reporter and not a 
protagonist he was able to set a standard 
which for many years will serve as a guide to 
his fellow craftsmen. “I early learned to 
take no part or sides whatever,” he said on 
his retirement from the Times“ Washington 
bureau 3 years ago. 

At a time when many labor reporters either 
were violently prolabor or violently antilabor, 
or lost in the factionalism of the labor miove- 
ment, Louis Stark wrote with detachment 
and fairness, Thus his reports were followed 
closely by Government officials, by manage- 
ment, and by the rival union chieftains, all 
of whom knew that Louls Stark understood 
the issues and reported all the pertinent 
facts. He was known and respected by men 
in industry and labor all over the country, 
and he is especially remembered here by a 
host of friends and admirers. Few men have 
ever worked in so controversial a field and 
kept the respect of all the participants as 
well as did Louis Stark. 


Dr. Calver Says “Walk” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “ ‘Walk,’ Says Dr. Calver to Con- 
gressmen,” which was published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
April 22, 1954. For more than a quarter 
of a century Dr. Calver has had the con- 
fidence and high esteem of the mem- 
bership of both Houses of the Congress. 
His professional services and advice have 
been of great value. Members of both 
political parties recognize Dr. Calver's 
competence and esteem him as a friend. 
The two able physicians who are serv- 
ing at present with Dr. Calver are Dr, 
W. S. Matthews and Dr. R. F. Hass. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“WALK,” Says DR. CALVER TO CONGRESSMEN 
(By William J. Brady) 

There's a quiet sort of fellow with offices 
on the ground floor of the Capitol who's 
mighty pleased with this run of fine weather 
for reasons other than meteorological. 

“Why it's the best incentive in the world 
to get them out for a nice long walk to wipe 
away the tensions and worries,” he says. 

Such things as a rambling walk now and 
then are the proper concern of this gentle- 
man by name Dr. George W. Calver and by 
vocation the attending physiclan to Mem- 
bers of Congress and their staff personnel. 

His “walking” prescription long has been 
& favorite with the doctor. He gave it toa 
Senator named Truman some years back, 
and the patient has followed it ever since. 

We asked the doctor if he had in mind, 
for example, an optimum period during 
which Congress should meet in view of the 
harsh reality that many of his congressional 
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charges are approaching the upper-age 
brackets. 

He'd been asked that question before. 

“Congress,” he replied carefully, “meets 
with a job to do, and the Members have to 
stay here until they do it. My job is to keep 
them in the best physical condition I can so 
they can carry out this job.” 

This job has been the doctor's since 1928, 
In December of that year he was a nayal 
commander on shore duty here. A number 
of heart cases occurred among Congressmen 
that year, and Commander Calver was sent 
up to the Hill to see what he could do about 
it. 

A couple of years later, Calver was up for 
transfer back to sea duty. But only until 
Congress heard about it, and passed a law 
to keep him permanently on the Hill, 

And there he’s been ever since. 

At the moment, he and his staff—2 young 
Navy doctors and 4 Navy corpsmen—occupy 
a five-room suite in the Capitol. It's a full- 
time job for all of them. 

Calver’s patients can include anyone with 
oficial duties on the Hill—and any of the 
thousands of daily visitors who might need 
medical attention. 

Sometimes this medical care is admin- 
istered under conditions of extreme emer- 
gency, as on March 1 of this year. Calver 
recalls that he was standing on the east side 
of the House Chamber when he heard some 
“popping” noises, 

The “popping,” of course, came from the 
guns with which a group of Puerto Rican 
fanatics sprayed the House floor with a 
deadly fusillade, wounding five Congressmen. 

Calver superylsed the job of emergency 
first aid, and had his patients en route to 
hospitals for treatment within minutes, 

Calver is the author of a sort of “10 com- 
mandments“ of health: eat wisely, drink 
plentifully (of water), eliminate thoroughly, 
bathe cleanly, exercise rationally, accept in- 
evitabilities (don't worry), play enthusias- 
tically, relax completely, sleep sufficiently, 
and check up occasionally. 

A native Washingtonian and a resident 
of the Kennedy-Warren Apartments, Calver 
does his best to follow his own rules of health 
by spending most weekends on his farm in 
St. Mary's County, Md. 


Importation of Crude Petroleum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Titusville (Pa.) Herald 
entitled “Stop the Flood.” It is a very 
interesting discussion of the importation 
of crude oil into the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srop THE FLOOD 

Trade with foreign nations is one of those 
subjects which can be argued from here to 
there and back again without reaching 8 
conclusion. 

Such trade is vital to a rous and 
fruitful world, but should it be carried to the 
point where our own Nation ts crippled? It’s 
the old question of high tariff, or none at all, 
all over again, 

Petroleum is now an import to this coun- 
try. Fifteen years ago it was an export. 
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We've got to readjust our thinking com- 
pletely. 

Domestic producers claim that imports of 
oil have reached the point where the ability 
of the United States to produce oil in an 
emergency, such as war, is endangered. 
Companies which import oil say that if we 
are going to do business with the rest of the 
world, we've got to buy some things from 
them and oil is one of the things we should 
buy. 

The argument can be endless, as we 
pointed out. Both sides have figures enough 
to make your head swim. But, judging 
solely from human nature, it is our view 
that those who import oll are going too far. 
Foreign oil is cheap. It is only natural to 
buy where the product is cheapest, and that's 
what some of the big oil companies are doing. 
But the desire to make a dollar is apparently 
Carrying the importers past the point where 
they should go. 

We dislike to see it, but Federal legislation 
is apparently the only way to stop a fiood 
of foreign oil from wrecking our native in- 
dustry. Other efforts to settle the issue 
&pparently have failed. Congress should get 
along with laws to dam at least part of the 
flood. This Nation's ability to produce oll 
Should not be endangered just because cer- 
tain companies put their stockholders’ Inter- 
ests ahead of the Nation's, 


The International Crisis and What We 
Should Do About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by John Cowles, president of the Harv- 
ard Alumni Association and president 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in Rochester, 
N. V., on the topic The International 
Fa and What We Should Do About 

It is an excellent statement with ref- 
erence to the international situation, and 
for that reason I should like to have it 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recoap. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
May 16, 1954] 
Untren STATES Poricy Goan: FREEDOM WITH- 
our War 


(Eprror’s Norx.— Following is the text of 
an address delivered Saturday by John 
Cowles, president of the Harvard Alumni 

lation and president of the Minneapo- 
lis Star and Tribune, at the annual meeting 
Of the Associated Harvard Clubs in Rochester, 
N. V., on the topic, the International Crisis 
and What We Should Do About It.) 

In discussing the international situation 
nie I want to emphasize two things at the 

t. 

First, the problems facing us are as com- 
Plex as they are grave, so my remarks will 
Necessarily be an oversimplification with 
many omissions. 

Second, some of the problems appear in- 
soluble. We Americans are an impatient 
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people. We want to get things accomplished 
quickly, to get foreign problems settled and 
disposed of, so that we can forget them and 
go about our normal activities. 

Unfortunately, things aren't that simple, 
and many of the problems that we face, or 
worse ones, will be troubling us for a long, 
long time. 

I think we can all agree on the purpose of 
our foreign policy. It is simply to preserve 
American freedom and security. We want to 
preserve our freedom without war if possible, 
If war should prove inevitable, then our for- 
eign policy should have been so directed that 
we would be in position to win that war. 

Perhaps I should amend that statement to 
say, be in position not to lose that war, be- 
cause I doubt whether either side would 
win an all-out, atomic, hydrogen war in 
the traditional sense of winning. 

But at least we should try to be in a posl- 
tion, if war should come, wherein despite the 
incalculable loss of life and staggering devas- 
tation, the surviving people in the United 
States would not be slaves to Communist 
Russian masters. 

It should be obvious to every American, 
but sometimes I fear it is forgotten even by 
some of our leaders in Congress, that if war 
comes the more stanch allies we have the 
better. In addition, if we can't persuade 
certain nations to line up with us, it is in- 
comparably better to have pursued policies 
that will have kept them as friendly neu- 
trals rather than to have let them slip into 
the Russian orbit. 


ALLIES NECESSARY 


Since the United States contains only 6 
percent of the population of the globe, our 
foreign policy, powerful as we are, must 
rest on a system of alliances. 

Too many Americans, including again too 
many Members of Congress, seem to assume 
that the United States can unilaterally de- 
cide what we want to do, crack the whip like 
a circus ringmaster, and compel our allies to 
jump through the hoop. I don't believe it 
is that simple. 

We tend to assume that all the rest of the 
people of the free world will naturally think 
and react exactly as we do on every issue. 
They don't, not even the British, although I 
have every confidence that, unless we prove 
incredibly stupid in our political and eco- 
nomic policies, in a showdown where the 
basic issue of human freedom is at stake the 
British will be our staunch, gallant and re- 
Mable partners. 

Let's re-examine, realistically and with 
open minds, some of our policies which dis- 
turb some of our allies or potential allles, 
and divide us. 

First of all is the fact that Congress appar- 
ently 1s going to be unwilling to make even 
minor concessions toward freer world trade 
through tariff reductions and simplifications. 
The recent Randall Commission report— 
directed, I am happy to say, by an eminent 
Harvard graduate—points in the direction 
we clearly should take for increased world 
trade and prosperity. 

It seems unlikely, however, unless Presi- 
dent Eisenhower develops far more influence 
over Congress than he has to date been able 
to exert, that the Congress will do much of 
anything beyond possibly extending for a 
year or two the present reciprocal tarif 
treaty powers. 

At the same time that we are refusing to 
permit conditions under which foreign coun- 
tries might increase thelr trade with us, 
congressional leaders are denouncing our 
allies for wanting or trying to increase their 
volume of trade with the Iron Curtain na- 
tions. 

REDS ENTRENCHED 

Let's next consider the question of our 
recognition of Red China. Diplomatic 
recognition does not Imply moral or any 
other kind of approval of the government 
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recognized. If it did, we would not be recog- 
nizing Russia. 

Anyone who is open minded and realistic 
must accept the disagreeable fact that Com- 
munist power is now thoroughly entrenched 
in China, and many countries, including 
Britain, have recognized Red China. Mao 
Tze-tung's regime has been utterly ruthless, 
has exterminated hundreds of thousands of 
dissenters, has built a huge secret police, and 
Is firmly in the saddle. 

The idea some Americans hold that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces on Formosa 
could, with a relatively small amount of 
American naval and air assistance, invade 
and recapture the Chinese mainland is, to 
me, utterly fantastic. 

Chiang probably has at the most liberal 
estimate 400.009 available troops. Their 
average age is 29. That they would prove 
effective in combat is highly questionable. 
Chiang has almost no sea or alrpower. For- 
mosa is more than 100 miles from the Chi- 
nese mainiand, 

Qualified experts have told me that a 
successful invasion of China from Formosa 
would require American sea and alr forces 
comparable to those used in crossing the 
Engliah Channel to France on D-day in 
1944, plus a large number of American 
ground divisions. We should not forget, 
moreover, that In 1944 there was no atomic 
bomb or guided missile that could be used 
against such a concentrated target. 

While I most certainly am not advocating 
the American recognition of Red China or 
its admission to the United Nations without 
a substantial and proved quid pro quo, it 
seems to me completely unrealistic for Amer- 
ican Senators to proclaim that never, never 
on any terms will we recognize Red China 
or permit her entrance into the United Na- 
tions. 

If, for example. it should prove possible to 
negotiate a settlement wherein Red China 
would withdraw all her forces in North 
Korea, permit free elections in a unified 
Korea, cease giving military aid to the Viet 
Minh in Indochina, agree to the complete 
independence of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, wouldn't we clearly be willing to rec- 
ognize Red China and walve opposition to 
her admission into the U. N.? 


RUSS AIMS IN DOUBT 


In a settlement covering the admission 
of Red China into the U. N., it might be 
provided that Formosa should also continue 
as a U. N. member as an independent state. 
It might also be provided that China would 
no longer be automatically a member of 
the Security Council. 

Two other aspects of Red China's pos- 
sible admission into the U. N. deserve con- 
sideration, 

First, isn't the U. N. more likely to prove 
more effective both as a forum for airing 
world problems and as a medium where 
diplomats could privately come to under- 
standings if its membership becomes really 
universal? 

Second, are we absolutely sure that Rus- 
sia sincerely wants Red China admitted to 
the U. N.? 

Some American experts on Russia have 
serious private doubts as to whether Russia 
really wants China in the U. N. So long as 
Red China is kept out, Russia in effect rep- 
resents Red China at the U. N. as its agent 
and attorney. 

Russia is fully informed as to all the pro- 
posals and exchanges between China and 
other nations. In functioning as an inter- 
mediary Russia may be distorting or sup- 
pressing certain diplomatic messages or ex- 
changes of views between Red China and the 
west. 

If Red China were negotiating privately 
and independently with other nations, there 
would seem to be a far greater possibility 
that China might conceivably tend to veer 
away from the Kremlin's absolute control. 
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i DULLES’ HANDS TIED 

Perhaps nationalistic jealousy between 
China and Russia might gradually develop. 
Admittedly this is wishful thinking, but if 
China could negotiate independently, 
wouldn't there be more likelihood of the 
possibility of Mao Tze-tung's eventually be- 
coming a second Tito? Wouldn't that be a 
tremendous gain for the free world? 

- When Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
went to Geneva, Switzerland, he was in an 
impossible predicament. 

On the one hand some Republican sena- 
torial leaders had proclaimed that never 
under any circumstances could he agree 
either to our recognition of Red China or to 
the seating of Red China in the U. N. 

At the same time other senatorial leaders 
had flatly declared that President Eisen- 
hower could not commit American military 
forces to aid the French in Indochina with- 
out prior congressional approval. 

They had further indicated that even if 
Mr. Dulles should prove successful in lining 
up a wide array of other nations in a new 
southeast Asian NATO, It would be at least 
open to serious question as to whether Con- 
gress would permit the participation of 
American forces in Indochina. 

As a result, Mr. Dulles was handcuffed. 
No Secretary of State ever entered an impor- 
tant international conference with so little 
freedom in which to negotiate. 

For several years we have been deluged 
with partisan political speeches attacking 
the Democratic administration for the loss 
of Nationalist China to the Communists. 
That was a catastrophic loss to American 
security, a shattering, incalculable loss. 

I suggest to some of the Republican con- 
gressional leaders that they would do well 
to ponder what their answer will be if within 
a very few years the question is—God for- 
bid—who is to blame for the loss of India? 
Who is to blame for the loss of southeast 
Asia? 

JAPAN FACES PRESSURES 

If first Indochina falls to the Communists, 
and then Thailand, Burma, and Indonesia, 
what about the pressures on Japan? The 
Japanese people must eat. They get 40 per- 
cent of thelr food from those parts of south- 
east Asia, selling their manufactured goods 
thore in return. 

Isn't it highly probable that unless the 
United States is willing permanently to sub- 
sidize the Japanese economy to the time of 
several billion dollars a year, economic pres- 
sures will tend to compel Japan to aline its 
policies with those of the Communist main- 
Jand? 

Let's consider India. Three hundred and 
seventy-five million people live there. India 
is the most important stronghold of democ- 
racy on the whole Asian continent. Nehru 
is a Socialist, not a Communist. Nehru be- 
eves in freedom and civil liberties. 

Nehru does not, tt is true, believe in the 
American system of privately owned, rela- 
tively unrestrained competitive enterprise. 
Even if he did, however, our economic system 
is not suitable to India in the present stage 
of India’s industrial development. 


Nehru is a proud and sensitive man. He 
can be and frequently is ting and 
irritating in his criticism of the United 
Btates. But we must not let our annoyance 
with Nehru influence our good Judgment of 
what is in our enlightened self-interest and 
in the interest of the whole free world. 


Nehru's government is far from strongly 
entrenched. If Nehru fails to raise the piti- 
fully low Indian standard of living suf- 
ciently to maintain himself in power, India 
will almost surely fall to the Communists. 

NEHRU OUR BEST BET 


One of the most important items in the 
foreign economic assistance bill now being 
considered in Congress is an appropriation of 
$104 million for India. I wish it were larger 
than it is, but I am told that it is the one 
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item that Congress is most likely to pare 
down or eliminate because of resentment of 
India's refusal to line up with the United 
States. 

Yet it is clearly in the interests of our own 
national security to help Nehru, regardless 
of how his apparent inconsistencies and 
criticisms of our policies may at times an- 
noy us. 

I am increasingly inclined to the view that 
Nebru, if we handle the situation inteli- 
gently, is the one individual through whom 
we might without war be most likely to save 
southeast Asia from communism. 

Most Asians, including Nehru, loathe co- 
lonialism. Most of them, possibly including 
even Nehru, instinctively fear that the west- 
erner who talks about preventing the spread 
of communism in Asia secretly wants to ex- 
ploit the natives, just as the French ex- 
ploited the Indochinese for so many decades. 

If we could privately prevail on the French 
and the Portuguese immediately and volun- 
tarlly to give up the enclaves they still hoid 
in the Indian subcontinent, it might make a 
significant difference in Nehru’s attitude to- 
ward us. 

France still holds 4 small and economically 
unimportant colonies, and Portugal still 
holds 3 in India. The inhabitants are over- 
whelmingly in favor of uniting with India, 
but the European powers have so far refused 
to give them up. 

Nehru's prestige throughout south Asia Is 
enormous. If we could persuade Nehru to 
assume the leadership in forming an Asian 
alliance of free nations to stem the further 
spread of communism in south Asia, and if 
Nehru would then ask that the United Na- 
tions pledge that its members would resist 
militarily any external aggression, that, as 
I see it, would be the optimum solution, 
temporarily and possibly permanently, for 
the grave question confronting us, 

COLONIALISM HATED 


The people of Indochina had little en- 
thusiasm for helping the French resist the 
Viet Minh, not because they wanted com- 
munism but because they wanted the French 
to get out. White, colonial exploitation was 
the deyil they knew and hated. Communism 
was a remote and unknown devil, 

I take it that our immediate national pur- 
pose is to prevent the further spread of 
communism in south Asia, but to accom- 
push it without involving American troops 
in a jungle war. 

We were able to build the South Koreans 
into an effective fighting force because they 
wanted to maintain their freedom and they 
wanted our ald. They knew we had no im- 
perialistic intentions toward them. 

If the nations of southeast Asia, preferably 
under Nehru's aegis, asked the United Na- 
tions to guarantee them against external 

on and then invited the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, etc, to provide them with 
military equipment and training contingents, 
our chances of building effective native 
fighting forces to resist any further Com- 
munist aggression would seem to me to be 
much better than they will be if we take 
any other course. 

Even if Nehru declined to participate in 
such an undertaking, tt would have a better 
chance of succees if Nehru should be per- 
suaded not to oppose it. 

At the same time that we try to prevent 
any external Communist aggression, we 
should also, of course, endeayor to make 
sure, through stepped-up economic aid, that 
standards of living are raised sufficiently to 
reduce, if not altogether remove, the chance 
of an internal Communist takeover. With 
relatively little money, intelligently spent, 
we can help these underdeveloped countries 
help themselves. 

No one knows how much, if any, of Indo- 
china can still be saved. Provided we don’t 
leave a vacuum into which the Communists 
would instantly move, the sooner the French 
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give Laos, Cambodia, and what 18 left of 
Vietnam complete independence, the better. 


TRANSITION DANGEROUS 


The transition from French control to 
native independence will be extremely diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Perhaps the United Na- 
tions should be asked to guarantee that 
complete independence will become effective 
at a stipulated future date, say in 12 months, 
and French administrative control should be 
continued in the interim. 

I do not think our future national secu- 
rity can permit us to remain pessive if all 
southeast Asia seems likely to fall under 
Communist control, If Thailand, Indonesia, 
Burma, and Malaya should be lost, I fear that 
subsequently India, Japan, and the Fhilip- 
pines would also go. 

There is some point at which Russian im- 
perial expansionism or international com- 
munism—call it what you will—must stop 
or be stopped. We cannot allow Russia to 
acquire such a preponderance of industrial 
power, natural resources, and manpower that 
we might lose a world war II. 

I don't believe Russia wants all-out war 
now. I think it might be possible to pre- 
yent further Communist aggression in south 
Asia without war by such a program as I 
have outlined. 

We probably will, I believe, have to send 
some American military contingents to 
southeast Asia. I hope we can accomplish 
our purpose with only training contingents 
and token forces, and without committing 
men to combat. Certainly we don't want to 
send a million American boys to fight in the 
jungles of Asia. 

Conceivably the situation in southeast 
Asia will deteriorate to a point where it be- 
comes evident that the plan which I am 
suggesting would be inadequate or ineffec- 
tive. 

SHOULD WARN RUSSIA 

In that event I hope President Eisen- 
hower will go before the United Nations, re- 
peat the same magnificant proposals that he 
has made before, add a new declaration to 
the effect that the United States is prepared 
to do everything possible to bring about 
complete and universal disarmament, the 
abolition of all weapons, not just atomic 
weapons, provided the Russians will agree 
to complete disarmament with continuous 
and effective international inspection and 
control, but that if the Russians will not so 
agree, then if there is further Communist 
external military aggression anywhere, we 
will definitely regard it as a cause for war. 

And by war I do not mean a local, jungle 
war, but a war to destroy the mainsprings 
of international Communist imperialism. 

No one should underestimate the hostile 
reaction that such a clear-cut statement 
would produce in many parts of the world. 
If such a policy were going to be seriously 
considered, an enormous amount of advance 
preparatory diplomatic negotiation and con- 
ditioning of peoples both in the United 
States and abroad would be required, so that 
the maximum possible number of nations 
would instantaneously and unqualifiedly as- 
sociate themselves with us in the announce- 
ment of that new policy. 

In suggesting that this grave and awesome 
possibility might become a necessity, I am in 
no sense advocating it as a way to bring 
about a so-called preventive war. I would 
hope that such a warning might persuade 
the Communists to desist from further ex- 
ternal aggression, and that an uncasy peace, 
without a further deterioration in our na- 
tional security, would prevail, 

In addition, during that possible perlod of 
a continuing uneasy peace but no new Com- 
munist aggression, it is conceivable that the 
people, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, might come to realize 
that the unprecedented new dangers require 


recognize 
the fact that an H-bomb war ‘might mean 
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the end of present civilization. They might 
come to realize that universal, enforcible, 
and complete disarmament, not mere control 
or reduction of armaments but their aboli- 
tion, right down to the level of strictly um- 
ited and lightly armed forces for internal 
order only, is the key to peace, 

” EDUCATION NEEDED 


A worldwide campaign of public education 
and discussion would be a prerequisite. 
Whether the Communist rulers would ever 
go along with such a proposal is highly un- 
likely. But ever is a long time, and, con- 
sidering the alternative of a hydrogen-bomb 
war, we should explore every possibility, no 
matter how remote, of averting that war 
while maintaining our freedom. 

Because of excessive nationalism and fear 
of impairment of so-called sovereignty, I am 
far from optimistic of the outcome. 

But the peoples of the world might become 
convinced that a strengthened United Na- 
tions, with powers adequate to enforce uni- 
versal disarmament and prevent violence 
between nations, but limited solely to that 
function, was mankind's one last best hope. 

In conclusion, what I am today affirma- 
tively advocating is, first, that the American 
people and the Congress reexamine, in the 
light of the gravity of the international sit- 
uation, some of our present political and 
economic positions with a view toward modi- 
Tying them so that we can attain a firmer 
solidarity between ourselves and the rest of 
the free world, namely, our potential allies. 

Secondly, I am advocating that to the max- 
imum degree possible we work through the 
United Nations and not act unilaterally. 

I realize that I have expressed some un- 
popular views, views which may have shocked 
Some of you, views with which many or most 
of you disagree. 

But what is freedom if it is not an en- 
vironment in which unpopular views can be 
expressed? Harvard or any organization 
Stemming from it, such as the associated 
Clubs meeting here today, would not be the 
traditional Harvard that we honor and cher- 
ish if it were not a place where freedom 
thrives. 

Obviously no man who does not have access 
to all the information that is available to 
the President through the CIA (Central In- 
telligence Agency), the State Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be dog- 
Matic in his opinions, as to what we should 
or should not do to protect our national se- 
Curity, our very survival as a free nation. 

I, for one, have confidence that President 
Eisenhower, being in possession of all the 
facts and being the kind of a man that he 
4s, will make the right decision. 

It is a terrible, awesome decision that 
Gestiny is forcing President Eisenhower to 
make. Whatever his decision proves to be, 
I pray that the American people will support 
him unreservedly. 


Liverpool Cotton Exchange Reopens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most heartening 
developments in the economy of the free 
World within recent years has been the 
Teopening of the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
Change, closed since 1941. Under unan- 

Ous consent, I include a news item 
from the New York Times describing 
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this event, and an editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal on the 
same subject. They follow: 

[From the New York Times] 
BRITAIN RESUMES COTTON TRADING AS LIVER- 

POOL EXCHANGE REOPENS—BELL SIGNALS 

FIRST FUTURES DEAL tN 13 Trans AT PRICE 

3½% TIMES THE WARTIME CLOSE—COMMIS- 

SION CONTROL To LAPSE AUGUST 31 

LonDoN, May 18.—A new era in the long 
history of the Liverpool cotton trade was 
signaled today by the ringing of a hand bell 
on the floor of the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change. At the signal the president and vice 
president of the Liverpool Cotton Association 
made the first postwar Liverpool contract in 
cotton futures. i 

The cheers and applause of representatives 
from 18 cotton-growing and using countries 
quickly merged in the sharp cries of traders 
making bids again after 13 years of silence. 
For the last few weeks they had been re- 
hearsing placing on futures—contracts for 
the purchase or sale of cotton to be delivered 
at a definite future date. 

The market reopened quietly with trading 
confined to one 70-minute session in the 
afternoon—31.65 pence (a fraction less than 
37 cents) a pound for October-November de- 
livery. This was a rate 3% times the cor- 
responding price on March 31, 1941, just 
before the exchange closed. By the end of 
business the price had risen to 31.71 pence. 

In an inaugural speech Lord Woolton, 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, said 
the reopening of the market and the restora- 
tion of free trade in cotton proclaimed the 
financial recovery of Britain, “Sterling is 
strong again,“ he declared. 

He replied to criticisms made by Labor 
Members of Parliament and leaders of trade 
unions in the cotton industry that restora- 
tion of the market would reintroduce un- 
healthy gambling and would harm the cotton 
manufacturing industry. 

He said the necessity for some mechanism 
such as the futures market provided was 
shown by the fact that the Government of 
the time had to provide a system to effect 
the same results. 

He was referring to the former Labor Gov- 
ernment's setting up in 1947 the Raw Cotton 
Commission to centralize buying. This took 
over the traditional work of the Liverpool 
Cotton Market in maintaining stocks for Lan- 
cashire spinners and in protecting stocks 
against world price fluctuations. 

The commission has incurred heavy losses, 
said to be £40 million ($112 million), which 
is a charge on taxpayers. 

“HEDGE AGAINST FLUCTUATIONS 


With the reopening of private dealings, 
the function of providing a cover or hedge 
against price fluctuations will be returned 
to the cotton trade, although unlike the laps- 
ing commission it will not be obliged by 
statute to do so. 

Until the end of August the commission 
will continue to provide cover out of public 
funds. But after September 1 the Liverpool 
Futures Market will be the only steering 


medium available to the Lancashire cotton- 


trade for hedging. 

In some major respects the activities of 
the Liverpool market will be less compre- 
hensive than before the war. There will be 
no futures contract for Egyptian cotton, al- 
though informal talks with representatives 
of Egyptian cotton interests may take place 
this week. ¢ 

BASED ON % MIDDLING 


The new contract in Liverpool is based on 
Middling 15js-inch American cotton. The 
cover thus will not extend to changes that 
bring a new parity between the price of that 
standard American cotton and other qualities 
of American cotton, or between the prices of 
the standard quality of American cotton and 
those of cottons grown elsewhere, 
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Among many other changes Is the restric- 
tion on price movements in each session 
to a penny (1% cents) a pound. 

United States policy will be a major factor 
affecting Liverpool prices. The United States 
Government holds about 8 million bales of 
cotton, and world production is outrunning 
consumption. 


The situation has arisen that Britain, the 
consumer, has restored cotton trading to 
private hands, but that cotton growers in 
the United States are guaranteed both a 
minimum price and a market by their Gov- 
ernment and thus operate as indirect Gov- 
ernment agents. 


— 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal] 
LIVERPOOL MARKET REOPENS 


Cottonmen to the number of about 1,500 
and representing all parts of the world were 
on hand to witness the reopening of the Liv- 
erpool cotton-futures market. It was a fair 
indication of the importance with which the 
event is regarded, though doubtless there 
was some sentimental feeling involved, too. 

The historic market, once the world's big- 
gest, was closed in 1941 as a casualty of 
World War IT, and having it back in business 
will be of substantial benefit, first to British 
spinners and dealers, but also to American 
cottonmen. It is reported probable that 
only American cotton will be dealt in for the 
next year or so, until the market settles 
down, but it is regarded a sure thing that 
Egyptian cotton futures and those from oth- 
er lands will eventually be handled. 

The reopening of the Liverpool market 
also marks a move toward the renewal of the 
free-enterprise system. The British Gov- 
ernment's raw cotton commission will end 
its protection of cotton users against price 
fluctuations on August 31. The commission 
has been in operation since the Laborites 
decided to nationalize cotton futures trad- 
ing in 1945 to replace wartime controls in 
effect since 1941. The reopening augurs well 
on all counts, 


Foreign Imports Damage United States 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of import compe- 
tition, with resulting unemployment and 
economic loss in American industry, is 
among the most serious questions before 
the Nation today. Many established 
American industries are threatened with 
extinction if too much imports invade 
our country. The gravity of this prob- 
lem is demonstrated by the bipartisan 
introduction in the House of Representa- 
tives this week of legislation to revise 
the Nation's foreign-trade policy and re- 
store to Congress the final responsibility 
for tariff adjustments. 

I call to the attention of the House a 
speech by my colleague from the Sixth 
District of Washington, Representative 
TOLLEFSON, before the Nationwide Com- 
mittee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy here in 
Washington, D. C., on May 18. This 
speech graphically describes the in- 
sidious damage from cheap-labor im- 
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ports that is so widespread among agri- 
culture and industry in the Pacific North- 
west. The import invasion is affecting 
other sections of our Nation, and I be- 
lieve Representative ToLLerson’s speech 
is of interest to all of us at this critical 


a 
The speech follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE THOR C. TOL- 
LEFSON, OF WASHINGTON, BEFORE THE Na- 
TIONWIDE COMMITTEE OF INDUSTRY, AGRI- 
CULTURE, AND LABOR ÒN IMPORT-EXPORT 
POLICY AT THE WASHINGTON HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., May 18, 1954 


Gentlemen, I must confess to some slight 
hesitation before I agreed to try to talk to 
this group on the broad question of tarifs 
and trade, for I knew that each of you knows 
the problem, at least in your own particular 
fleld, far better than I. 

For a long time I have welcomed cppor- 
tunities to call to the attention of fellow 
Congressmen and other groups the plight of 
the many industries in the Pacific Northwest 
which are being damaged by this country's 
shortsighted foreign-trade program, but that 
threat is not news to you. Else you would 
not be here. 

However, the necessity of revising Amer- 
ica's foreign-trade program in the real in- 
terests of the Nation is one that is very close 
to me and to a great many of the people of 
my own district, and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to talk It over with a group such as 
yours which represents others equally con- 
cerned throughout the length and breadth 
of America. ý 

I believe we all can find some encourage- 
ment in the fact that this problem, and 
particularly our side of it, seems to be at- 
tracting more attention in recent weeks than 
it has in a long, long time. 

And I think that is easily explained. The 
simple truth is that more different industries 
and agricultural groups are being hurt now 
than at any time since the Trade Agreements 
Act was first adopted some 20 years ago—and 
more and more of their workers are out of 
jobs due to the competition of goods from 
the low-wage areas abroad. 

I understand that your committee recently 
made a survey of your own members, which 
disclosed that a minimunr of 300,000 persons 
have lost their jobs to competition from these 
cheap foreign imports. If all other indus- 
trise subject to damage were included, I'm 
sure the total would be much higher. 

For example, the Wall Street Journal re- 
cently quoted Mr. Emil Rieve, president of 
the CIO Textile Workers Union, as predicting 
that the alling American textile industry will 
die unless some way is found to compete 
with the cheap labor countries such as Eng- 
land and Japan. 

In the face of these increasing foreign 
imports, with a resultant shrinkage in do- 
mestic production, Mr. Rieve pointed out, the 
industry’s normal employment of 1,250,000 
persons is now down to only 900,000, with at 
lease 200,000 of them on short time. 

In addition, we have seen recent public 
statements by a great number of industries, 
some of them very large and important ones, 
citing the growing damage and threats of 
damage from the lack of a fair and adequate 
tariff to compensate for America’s superior 
wage rates and higher costs generally. 

At first glance it might seem strange that 
this damage is just now spreading to some 
industries and becoming much more acute 
for others, when, after all, we have been liy- 
ing with the so-called reciprocal trade agree- 
ments for some two decades now. 

Actually, however, it is not strange at all. 
For one thing, during this 20-year period 
our tariffs have been steadily and consistent- 
ly lowered, until their protective effect is 
now about 75 percent less than it.was in 
1934. In addition, about 60 percent of all 
the items we now import come in duty free. 
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But most important, up unt! just recently 
we have never had a chance to see the trade 
agreements negotiated by the executive 
branch operating in a normal market. 

First, of course, there was the world re- 
armament surge, followed by World War II. 
and then came the period of reconstruction, 
when foreign nations were supported by 
American cash and began rebuilding their 
shattered production facilities. And before 
that was accomplished there came the out- 
break in Korea, new inflation, and another 
distortion of normal production and trade 
patterns. 

So for 16 or 17 years, the world has been 
in a perlod of stimulated economy, with 
disruption of long-established trade chan- 
nels and production factlities; with widely 
fluctuating currencles and an unbalance of 
trade between normal peacetime and mili- 
tary goods. 

And throughout that period we have wit- 
nessed our State Department, to whom Con- 
gress relinquished its constitutional control 
over tariffs and trade matters in 1934, con- 
clude agreement after agreement with vari- 
ous nations, all of them made in the in- 
terests of international diplomacy, and none 
with the real interests of American pro- 
ducers and workers in mind. 

It is not a little ironic that these agree- 
ments have been called reciprocal trade 
agreements. If we look at almost any of 
them we find there Is very little reciprocity 
on the part of other nations. 

For example, look at the electrical in- 
dustry. 

We have recently seen reports in the press 
of the United States Government purchasing 
heavy equipment, like generators, turbines, 
and transformers from foreign manufactur- 
ers who are able to underbid our own domes- 
tic producers, even with the additional ship- 
ping charges and the small tariff on them. 
Our tariff on transformers and generators, 
for instance, has been reduced from 35 to 15 
percent since 1930, and on hydraulic tur- 
bines from 27% to 15 percent. 

An official of the Westinghouse Manufac- 
turing Co, recently estimated that his com- 
pany's workers had lost more than a million 
man-hours of work, the firm more than $7 
million in sales, and the Government more 
than 81,800,000 in taxes on Government con- 
tracts for heavy electrical equipment awarded 
to foreign producers. 

Thus, foreign makers are taking over our 
markets for such heavy electrical equipment, 
even though it is recognized that a war 
emergency could be disastrous, since dif- 
ferences in specifications and design mean 
that replacement parts for any that break 
down or wear out would not be avaliable 
from American companies. 

But what about the much touted reci- 
procity? 

Well, in this particular field, it doesn't 
exist. American producers of heavy electri- 
cal power equipment find it is virtually im- 
possible to ship such goods to the United 
Kingdom, France, Western Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and various other na- 
tions. The governments of these nations 
will not buy it, and they will not permit 
their private industries to buy it. 

The proponents of free trade and lower 
tariffs make great claims about the higher 
productivity of American plants, contending 
that unless they are marginal or inefficient, 
they can undersell foreign goods, even 
though they are made by workers with wages 
of one-half to one-tenth those of American 
workers. 

In some instances, of course, this Is true. 
That is, it would be true if foreign nations 
were really interested in buying American 
products, Instead, however, in addition to 
the higher import duties most of them levy, 
they have set up quota limitations, currency 
inequalities, trading bloc areas, and almost 
every type of restriction you can think of 
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to protect their own domestic markets from 
unwanted competition. 

The making of electrical consumer goods 
is, in most cases, a production-line process, 
with highly modernized factories and mass- 
production output. That would seem to be 
one field, therefore, where we could find 
profitable markets abroad. > 

But it doesn’t work out that way. Great 
Britain, for example, permits only token im- 
ports of many American consumer products. 
As a result, under that quota one of the 
largest American manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances was able to ship to Eng- 
land in 1953 exactly 1 dishwasher, 35 elec- 
tric ranges, 25 deep freezers, 19 washers and 
dryers and 194 refrigerators. 

It was Great Britain's Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, you may recall, who originated 
the phrase, “Trade—not aid,” which has 
been so effectively propagandized by the free 
traders in America. 

A similar ban exists on American machine 
tools. No European country except Switzer- 
land will allow imports of machine tools if 
domestic manufacturers can supply equiva- 
lent machines. One American power tool 
manufacturer, for example, had a sizable 
market in France before the war. But to- 
day he is allowed to ship in only $3,000 worth 
each year, on which he pays a 60 percent 
tariff. (The United States tariff on machine 
tools is 15 percent.) 

The myth of reciprocity is only one of 
several which have been cleverly sold to the 
American public in the past two decades in 
the name of world cooperation and domestic 
prosperity. 

Let us look at a few others, 

For one thing, we have recently heard a 
good deal of talk about the necessity of in- 
creasing our imports so that foreign nations 
may make more dollars which they, in turn, 
will spend with us. 

But does It always work out Just that way? 
As a matter of fact, it doesn't. 

There hasn't been quite as much talk 
lately from the lower tariff exponents about 
the so-called dollar gap, which has so long 
been cited as an argument that we should 
buy foreign goods, even though we produce 
them ourselves, just to provide other na- 
tions with spendable dollars. The real truth 
is that, except for our military shipments, 
the dollar gap has about disappeared. 

It has been argued that as the foreign 
nations earned more dollars than they had 
been spending, the excess dollars would 
come back to us in payment for greater ex- 
ports from us. But this does not seem to be 
confirmed by what has happened in the re- 
cent past. For example, last year we bought 
some $3.5 bilion worth of goods from Latin 
‘America, but we sold them less than §3 bil- 
Non worth—the first time in several years 
that our imports from these nations exceeded 
our exports to them. This certainly wasn't 
because they didn’t earn the dollars to pur- 
chase American goods. No, it was because 
the productive capacities of Japan, Germany, 
France, Italy, and England are now equal to 
or ahead of their prewar levels, and thcy are 
again fighting for world markets. 

If they can pay their labor anywhere from 
one-tenth to one-half as much as we pay, 
we should not expect to beat them out in 
the world marketplaces, any more than we 
can expect to compete with them on the 
American market unless we have an equaliz- 
ing tariff structure. 

As early as last October the Guaranty 
Trust Co. survey reported that foreign coun- 
tries were able to build up their gold reserves 
by nearly $2.8 billion during the 15 months 
ended June 30, 1953. These reserves at that 
time equaled $21.6 billion, whereas the 
United States gold stocks had declined to 
$22.5 billion. 

“Exports from the United States,” the 
survey declared, “are running close to im- 
ports, and the small export surplus is much 
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more than offset by the excess of invisible 
imports.” 

It has long been an accepted truism that 
tariffs are a local issue. There is some ac- 
curacy to that claim—at least in a political 
sense. However, under today’s conditions, 
the question is far broader than that. 

If we let American industries be crippled, 
1 by 1, the consequence to our whole na- 
tional economy—and thereby to the western 
free world—will be disastrous. 

Thus, it is important that the suffering 
tulip-bulb grower and hardwood producer 
in my own Pacific Northwest realize that his 
interests are similar to the lace manufac- 
turer of the New England and the bicycle 
and pottery~makers of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

It has too long been the fashion of the 
Opposition, including many ill-informed 
newspaper editorial writers, to refer to the 
proponents of fair tariff protection as a small, 
economically unimportant, and inefficient 
group of isolated industries. 

Fortunately, this false impression is now 
beginning to die, and the country as a whole, 
I believe, is beginning to recognize the vast 
number of jobs and industries dependent 
on protection from the low wages and poor 
Standards of living in competing foreign 
nations. 

Actually, of course, these affected indus- 
tries and agricultural enterprises are located 
all over the United States, and in surprisingly 
large numbers. 

In my own Pacific Northwest, for example, 
there are thousands of people directly de- 
pendent on such affected or seriously threat- 
ened occupations for their livelihood. They 
are employed by the growers of tulips, iris, 
and daffodils; the tuna and Pacific ground- 
fish industries; the hardwood and plywood 
Producers; the Northwest tree-nut growers; 
and the raisers of such items as red rasp- 
berries, apples, and pears. 

Let me cite a couple of short examples of 
the damage to which I refer. The two States 
of Washington and Oregon are the center of 
the production of daffodils, iris, and tulips 
in the United States. In my district alone 
growers have produced some 30 million King 
Alfred daffodils annually—more than are 
frown in all of Holland. But now an excess 
Of foreign bulbs is being dumped on the 
United States market at prices below the 
Cost of domestic production, and many 
Browers of the Northwest are facing bank- 
ruptcy. They are being forced to sell below 
Costs, and even to destroy substantial por- 
tions of their unsold surplus. 

As you might expect, this situation has 
developed as a direct result of sharply low- 
ered tariffs. The United States Tariff Com- 
Mission reported last year that between 1937 
4nd 1952, while the import duty on narcis- 
Sus bulbs was being lowered from 86 per 
thousand bulbs to $3, the number of tm- 
Ported bulbs jumped from 6 million to more 
than 28 million annually. Likewise, the 
Commission said, the ad valorem duty on 
iris bulbs was reduced from 10 to 744 percent 
between 1950 and 1952, and the total imports 
ol bulbs increased from 50 million to nearly 
70 miilion, 

Or consider what is happening in the hard- 
board and plywood industries, or to the fish- 
ermen and fish processors of my area. 

Under the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
Bram the duty on imported hardboard has 

m very sharply reduced since 1930. Cen- 
zus Bureau figures disclosed that, as a result, 
imports of this vital material last year were 
Tunning far ahead of the previous year— 
Up some 65 percent from Canada, and from 
300 to 800 percent from the Scandinavian 
countries, 

Naturally, this impact has been felt. One 
Producer has been forced to lay off more 

han 350 employees; another reports a 50- 
Percent cutback in production, and others 
are on 2- to 4-day weeks. 

pane fishing industry offers a similarly bleak 
Picture, Imports of all kinds are up, and 
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domestic production is sharply down. A 
look at comparative wages makes the answer 
clear, Canadian fishermen and processors 
earn an average of 98 cents an hour, while 
their American counterparts make an aver- 
age of $2.04 per hour, Japanese fishermen 
and processers are paid far less even than 
the Canadians. 

These are sketches of just a few low- 
tariff-affected businesses in only one section 
of the Nation. Multiply them several-fold 
by the similar situation in New England, the 
Mid and Far West, the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio coal and ceramics areas, the coal fields 
of the southeast and the textile, chemicals, 
and many other industries in many areas 
and you begin to have a picture of the true 
tariff damage this Nation is suffering. 

As we all well know, the solution of the 
tariff problem is not an easy one. There are 
intelligent, conscientious people who com- 
pletely disagree on the entire question, and 
both sides must be considered. 

However, if we are to protect our domestic 
businesses and agricultural enterprises from 
serious, perhaps critical, damage and mil- 
lions of workers from loss of income, it seems 
to me we must insist on several concrete 
moves at once. s 

1. We should return more control over 
tariffs and trade to Congress, where it was 
placed by the Constitution. I favor the en- 
couragement of trade and commerce among 
the nations, as long as it is mutually profit- 
able. But in the future, primary consider- 
ation in new agreements must be given to 
the effect on the American wage earner and 
on the American economy. 

2. Congress should assume responsibility 
for either approving or rejecting the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (or 
GATT, as it is familiarly called). As you 
know, this has never been reviewed by the 
Congress, and yet is in the position of pass- 
ing judgment on American tariff actions; and 

3. Some method must be found to make 
the escape clause effective. Out of some 60 
applications for import damage relief flied 
under it, only 3 have resulted in favorable 
action. Thus, it is practically meaningless 
as it has been administered. 

These reforms can only be realized if all 
who believe in them present a united and 
solid front, realizing that in that lies their 
strength. 

If these affected industries and their em- 
ployees will all pull together in the common 
cause now, each recognizing that the prob- 
lem can only be solved with legislation which 
brings real relief for all, there is a good 
chance that the course our Government has 
been following for the past 20 years can 
be altered. I, for one, will do all in my power 
to see that it is. 


Poor Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of May 16, 1954, is de- 
serving of the widest possible distribu- 
tion. It speaks volumes about an ad- 
ministration that talks about human 
values, but acts on the basis of dollar- 
wise economy. 

Poor Economy 

Not all of the economies made effective 
by President Eisenhower's administration 
have reflected practical wisdom. The 28 na- 
tional parks and similar areas supervised by 
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the National Park Service have suffered in 
many ways from reduced appropriations. 
They stand among the Nation's most valu- 
able assets and failure to maintain them 
adequately represents poor judgment and 
false economy. 

The records show that 46 million persons 
visited these parks last year. This consist- 
ently growing popularity justifies the ex- 
pectation that the number of visitors will 
rise to 50 million during the coming year. 
There is nothing strange about this popular- 
ity. The beauty and the wonder of the 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, and Glacier are 
unsurpassed and the growing number of 
motorcars and improved highways make 
them more readily accessible. 

Yet, the parks are being permitted to fall 
into a state of neglect as roads, trails, and 
buildings deteriorate and the service staff 
is curtailed, This condition should not be 
permitted to continue. Restoration of ap- 
propriation cuts is justified, but if Congress 
is not willing to make this adjustment the 
fees for entrance to the parks should be in- 
creased. 


Unity of Action Is Lacking at Geneva 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial that recently 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal. It 
is obvious to most everybody that the 
British have not been willing to support 
the American position which was to pre- 
sent a united front against the Commu- 
nists in Indochina. The editorial in 
question follows: 

MISREADING THE COMMUNIST MIND 


As Mr. Chamberlin notes on this page to- 
day, there were two ways in which the West 
might have hoped for an Indochina settle- 
ment at Geneva. One was by appeasing the 
Chinese Communists; the other was by a 
show of strength and unity. 

The West was able to adopt neither, Ap- 
peasement was ruled out by morality, expe- 
rience, and American public opinion. Any 
show of united strength was wrecked by a 
succession of events for which the United 
States, Britain, and France must share the 
blame, 

The United States publicly talked of unit- 
ed action before it had assurances of unity, 
especially from the British. The French 
misjudged Communist military power in In- 
dochina; the result was the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu and the enhancement of Communist 
bargaining power at Geneva. But the Brit- 
ish attitude, If it has not exclusively torpe- 
doed Western hopes, is perhaps the most re- 
grettable aspect of the spectacle of western 
disunity. 

It is the British attitude that nothing 
must be done which might prejudice a suc- 
cessful outcome at Geneva—specifically, no 
commitment must be made on the projected 
southeast Asian defense alliance until after 
the conclusion of the conference, The rea- 
soning appears to be that the formation of 
that alliance now might so antagonize the 
Communists that they would refuse to make 
agreements they would have been willing to 
make in the absence of the alliance. 

This misreads the Communist mind and 
ignores a decade of experience with which 
Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden are intimately familiar. Soviet 
expansion has been halted, where it has 
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been halted, by western strength and joint 
determination to resist; where that has been 
abeent, it has not been halted. 

If the British, therefore, had agreed to 
the immediate creation of the southeast 
Asian alliance, the Communists at Geneva 
would not have been less, but much more 
amenable to a satisfactory Indochina settle- 
ment, They would have faced the certainty 
of powerful resistance, and this might well 
have persuaded them to stop the war and 
make as good a deal as the West would give 
them. 

As it is, they face no certain resistance, 
not even continued French Union resistance 
for sure. They have every incentive for 
continuing the war and increasing its pres- 
sure; they have every incentive for sticking 
to their impossible peace“ conditions, which 
in effect are unconditional surrender terms, 
until the weak and divided West capitulates. 

Without doubt Sir Winston and Mr. Eden 
understands this. The explanation of their 
attitude is presumably to be found in British 
public opinion. The Government is under 
fre from the Bevanites of labor's left wing 
for even thinking about a southeast Asian 
pact, and there is apparently a general dis- 
position to avoid anything that might lead 
to involvement in Indochina. These cir- 
cumstances may explain, but they do not 
alter, the fact that the British position con- 
tributes substantially to the West's dificul- 
ties at Geneva. 


Iowa's Stake in Freer World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 21, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
May 1954 issue of Nation’s Business, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
magazine, contains an article by Sam 
Stavisky entitled “This Is Foreign Trade 
at Work.” The article underlines in 
dramatic fashion the importance to the 
people of Iowa, as well as to the people 
of the rest of the Nation, of more liberal 
trade policies. 

Pointing out that the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Chamber of Commerce has led the 
way in Iowa in encouraging overseas 
trade through its Foreign Trade Bureau, 
the article demonstrates how greatly 
Cedar Rapids depends on exports for its 
prosperity. One out of every ten persons 
working in Cedar Rapids earns his living, 
directly or indirectly, from exports. 

Ever since I have had the honor to 
represent the people of Iowa in the Con- 
gress of the United States, I have worked 
in support of those farsighted states- 
men who were striving to liberalize our 
trade policies, to lower the mountainous 
tariff barriers erected in the heyday of 
protectionism, and to assure our farm- 
ers and manufacturing industries great- 
er export markets through the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act and other 
similar measures, 

Today the Nation faces great decisions 
in the field of international trade. The 
protectionists are organizing for another 
desperate assault on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The Eisenhower 
administration is wisely seeking to 
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stimulate our prosperity here at home 
through increasing trade with foreign 
countries. If the President's program is 
to be approved by Congress, and is to 
continue to receive the strong congres- 
sional backing it will need in the years 
ahead, President Eisenhower is going to 
need the support of every Senator and 
Representative whose record demon- 
strates a forthright stand in favor of 
lower instead of higher trade barriers. 

I ask unanimous consent that por- 
tions of this revealing article about a 
leading community in my State of Iowa 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS Is FOREIGN TRADE aT WORK 
(By Sam Stavisky) 


The wife of a Coe,College professor in Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, tosses a pound of sugar 
into her shopping basket and thus insures 
employment for a mechanic at the Iowa 
Manufacturing Co. in another part of town. 

The mechanic never saw a sugarcane, his 
interest in foreign trade is negligible, and 
certainly he doesn't know a chunky little 
man named Julio Acosta who livēs near Car- 
denas, Cuba. 

Yet when the checker rings up the sugar 
sale on the cash register, the mechanic, the 
professor's wife, Julio Cardenas, and Cedar 
Rapids have been engaged in a piece of in- 
ternational commerce that affects the wel- 
fare and prosperity of every one of them. 

That is foreign trade. 

Cardenas is a thriving seaport on the 
northern coast of Cuba, about 75 miles east 
of Habana, proud of its year-round balmy 
climate of its Spanish colonial style palacio 
municipal, of its surrounding wealth of 
sugarcane, 

Cedar Rapids is a thriving trading center, 
deep in the heart of the corn country, proud 
of its extremes of climate, of its battleship- 
like municipal center erected on an island, 
of its rich outlying topsoil, 

Cardenas, population 45,000, has a few 
tanneries, and there's some activity in the 
raising of henequin, a fiber. Basically, 
though, Cardenas is a one-crop, one-indus- 
try town. The welfare of Cardenas is tied 
to the cultivation, processing, and sale of 

ar. 

In contrast, Cedar Rapids, population 
75,000, is a city of diversified interests. Corn, 
oats, wheat and barley, cattle and hogs, all 
play a part in the area’s economic health. 
An equally important role is played by its 
wide variety of manufacturing plants. 

Yet, as sharply as the two cities differ, the 
relative prosperity of each is linked to the 
same chain of exports and imports between 
their two countries and the countries of the 
world. Both the one-crop city and the city 
of diversified products must have foreign 
trade to bolster and maintain their respec- 
tive high standards of living. 

Cardenas and Cuba sell cane sugar to Ce- 
dar Rapids and the United States. In re- 
turn, Cardenas and Cuba buy hams, lard, 
cereals, tractors, rock crushers, radio trans- 
mitters, farm spraying equipment, and other 
products from Cedar Rapids, along with 
items from just about every other section of 
the United States. 

Volumes of statistics show how much 
sugar the people of Cedar Rapids and the reat 
of the United States bought from Cardenas 
and Cuba; and how many Cedar Rapids and 
American products the people of Cardenas 
and Cuba bought in return. Statistics are 
forbidding, but not Julio Acosta whom I vis- 
ited on his fami)y-size cane plantation. 

Julio was standing on the hood of his 
American-made truck, waving his arms 
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proudly at the tall, shimmering ranks of 
cane which rose higher than the truck's 
cab, when he reduced the statistics to one 
apt sentence. 

“Si, senor," he said. “If I get a good price 
for this cane, I will be able to buy another 
truck this year. If not, I will have to wait.” 

The colono (cane farmer) was acutely 
aware that his ability to get a good price for 
his sugar hinged on the sale to the United 
States, by far Cuba's biggest customer. If 
he got a good price, someone would sell a 
new American truck. Thus Julio's own pros- 
perity is intertwined with that of the auto 
industry workers who build trucks in Detroit 
and other American cities. (In 1952 Julio's 
compatriots bought 24,300 American-made 
autos, trucks, and buses.) 

The Acosta farmhouse is too far off the 
main highway to be served by central electric 
power, but the Acostas—father and two 
grown sons—were well enough off, as a result 
of their cane sales in recent years, to have 
bought and installed an American-made set 
of batteries and an American-made gen- 
erator which produce enough electricity to 
provide lighting and to run an American- 
made radio, The farmhouse alco contained 
an American-made kerosene refrigerator and 
sewing machine, Virtually every piece of 
farm equipment and machinery bore the 
phrase: Made in U. 8. A. 

Juan Perez Escanez is the unpaid secretary 
of the union at one of the sugar mills in 
Cardenas. Like other workers in the season- 
al sugar industry, he supplements his income 
by working on the docks when the mill is 
temporarily shut down. 

“The workers In Cardenas, whether they 
work in the mills, in the distilleries, or on 
the docks understand that sugar is their 
livelihood, and exports their source of pros- 
perity.“ the impassive but bright-eyed Juan 
told me. 

* . . * . 

“My wife wants to buy a washing machine, 
but I told her she will have to wait a while 
because last year was not so good,” Juan 
explained. “It all depends on sugar.” 

According to the local Camara de Comercio 
(chamber of commerce), some 1,000 house- 
holders there already enjoy the benefits of 
American-made washing machines. 

The Camara de Comercio also estimates 
that 1,500 automobiles, 6,000 radios, 1,000 
TV sets, 3.000 refrigerators, and 500 freez- 
ers—virtually all produced and assembled in 
American plants—are in use, bought with 
sugar-export dollars. 

Any visitor to Cardenas can see, as I did, 
that the picturesque seaport is an excellent 
market for American producers, The stores 
of Cardenas are packed with American goods 
of all kinds and makes, So are the stores 
and shops of all of Cuba. In 1952 Juan's 
fellow Cubans bought 44,000 refrigerators 
and home freezers, 43,500 TV sets, 79,000 
radio sets, 39,000 stoves and ranges, 33,000 
electric fans, 6,000 washing machines, 3,700 
sewing machines, 7,500 typewriters, 

* * 


Cedar Rapids, which is 800 miles from New 
Orleans, Its nearest port, lies in the heart of 
what was once the Nation's isolationist belt. 
Recently, however, Cedar Rapids families 
have begun to realize that exports have 
helped to give them their high effective buy- 
ing power, after taxes, of $5,344 annually, 

More and more farmers in the Cedar Rapids 
area, and in Iowa, today recognize that their 
own prosperity is wrapped up to an impor- 
tant degree in the exports of their farm 
products, according to Rex Conn, farm editor 
of the Cedar Rapids Gavette and former 
county agent, who still spends most of his 
time in contact with the farmers. 

“The volume of farm exports varies from 
year to year," Mr. Conn explained. “In any 
case farm exports are important in holding 
down the temporary oversupply of unsold 
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agricultural yields, and in returning to the 
farmers decent prices and fair profits.” 

Corn, cornmeal, popcorn, oat flour, cereals, 
stock and poultry feeds, meat products, lard 
are among the agricultural products exported 
trom Cedar Rapids. 

The breadwinners of Cedar Rapids, espe- 
cially those who work in the many plants 
which over the past 20 years have increas- 
ingly developed foreign outlets, are even 
more conscious of the importance of exports 
to their standard of living. 

“Just ask any of the men on the assembly 
Une.“ commented John Evans, AFL Central 
Labor Union secretary. “They won't even 
have to talk to you about what exports mean 
to them. All-they’ll do is point to the ma- 
chine on the line—a rock crusher, or a power 
crane, or something like that—and show you 
the ticket that says the machine is slated for 
Cuba, Venezuela, Belgian Congo, or Siam.” 

The businessmen of Cedar Rapids have 
taken positive steps to encourage overseas 
trade, In 1947 Cedar Rapids business leaders 
set up a foreign-trade bureau in their local 
chamber of commerce—a bureau unique in 
the State. Since then the bureau has helped 
individual firms with their export problems 
and has undertaken an educational cam- 
paign in the city and surrounding area. 

As of today, a partial list of manufactured 
items exported from Cedar Rapids to Car- 
denas and other parts of the world includes 
Navigation equipment, limestone spreaders, 
Sensitized photographic paper, power cranes 
and draglines, television boosters, fertilizers, 
Piston grinders, tractors, meat tenderizers, 
Pharmaceuticals, precast concrete joints, 
grain milling machinery, asphalt plants, 
trampolins and other gymnastic equipment, 
Pressure embalmers, passenger elevators, 
Tadio transmitters and receivers, machine 
Chassis parts for trailers, seeders, creamery 
Processing machinery, belt conveyers, spark- 
Plug insulators, and scores of other items. 

“In one recent month,“ noted Bob Cald- 
Well, the quietly energetic executive vice 
President of the chamber, “I signed certifi- 
Cates of origin for local products being 
Shipped to 58 countries.” From memory he 
Tecalled vitamins to Iceland, dresser sets to 
Lebanon, radio sets to India, complete rice 
Mills to Siam, and roadbuilders to Cuba. 

Iowa Manufacturing Co., maker of heavy 
farth-moving equipment, is a home-grown 
industry which has long sought foreign busi- 
hess for its surplus production. Recently 
the firm has set up two export sales sub- 
Sidiaries in an effort to go beyond surplus 
Production sales. 

Por instance, we sold $500,000 worth of 
equipment to Cuba last year,” explained 

D’Aquilla, export manager. “We feel 
We can sell more, much more, if we only go 
After it hard.” 

A number of Cedar Rapids firms have their 
Own export departments. Some 15 of them 
Sell overseas through Gordon Fennell, who 
Operates an export division for these com- 
Panies. Tall, lanky Mr. Fennell had a dif- 
ferent angle on the value of exports to a 
business and its community. 

“Exports,” he said, “have no seasons. 
Summer is the slack season for oatmeal in 
the United States, but at the same time, it’s 
winter in one-half the world.“ Two big com- 
Panies, Quaker and National, prepare oat- 
Meal in Cedar Rapids for export the world 


Cedar Rapids industrial plants produce 
$200 million worth of goods a year. About 
$25 million worth is shipped abroad, accord- 
ing to the local foreign trade bureau. 

„Our studies indicate that 1 out of every 
10 persons working in Cedar Rapids gets his 
livelihood, directly or indirectly, from ex- 
Ports," commented youthful Bob White, of 
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Collins Radio, who Is chairman of the foreign 
trade bureau. “That adds up to 4,100 per- 
sons, It is obvious that any abrupt halt to 
exports, wiping out the work and incomes of 
the 4,100, would have a sharply injurious, 
if not disastrous, effect on the rest of the 
community.” 

The story of Cardenas and Cedar Rapids 
is, to a greater or lesser degree, the story of 
virtually every sector of Cuba and the United 
States. 

The Cubans sell us around half of their 
sugar crop. In addition they sell us some 
tobacco, fibers, and—through our tourists 
scenery and services. 

We sell Cuba just about everything that’s 
grown, processed, or manufactured in this 
country. 

* . J . . 


The interdependence of the prosperity of 
Cuba's colonos and American farmers can be 
demonstrated in several ways. For instance, 
Cuba's sale of sugar to the United States 
provides Cubans with the money to buy one- 
sixth of the American rice crop—a boon to 
7 counties in Mississippi, 15 counties in Call- 
fornia, 24 counties in Texas, 27 parishes in 
Louisiana, 31 counties in Arkansas. 

One fourth of America’s lard exports goes 
to Cuba—to the benefit of the farmers in 
the corn-hog producing States of Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Minnesota. 
American exports of cotton goods to Cuba 
are a definite help to this industry in New 
England and the South. 

In 1952 Cuba cultivated 1,326,000 acres to 
provide sugar for Americans. In the same 
year, American farmers had to utilize 1.478,- 
000 acres to produce the pork and lard, rice, 
wheat and flour, beans and peas, cotton, dairy 
products, barley and malt, eggs, fruits, oats 
and oatmeal, corn and corn products, and 
truck crops exported to Cuba, American 
farm products sent to Cuba required more 
crop land than was under cultivation in any 
1 of the 6 New England States. 

A little more than every fourth spoonful 
of sugar consumed in the United States— 
where the per capita consumption ts 100 
pounds a year—comes from the Cuban cane 
fields. A little more than every fourth dollar 
of Cuban per capita income, one of the 
highest in Latin America, is spent on goods 
from the United States of America. 

In 1952 Americans bought $438 million in 
Cuban products, chiefly sugar. In the same 
year, Cubans bought $516 million worth of 
American goods. Little Cuba, with only 
6 million population, proved to be our sixth 
most important foreign customer, providing 
jobs for more than 86,000 workers in the 
United States. 

Just as the two cities, Cedar Rapids and 
Cardenas, are Only a small, but important, 
part of the United States-Cuba story, so the 
United States-Cuba story is only a small, 
but important, part of the overall United 
States world trade volume. 

In 1952 Uncle Sam exported $15,200,000,000 
worth of products, providing jobs, according 
to the Department of Commerce, for 3,126,000 
Americans. In 1952 Uncle Sam imported 
$10,700,000,000 worth, and these imports pro- 
vided 1,250,000 more jobs in the United 
States of America. 

Together, our exports and imports in a 
single year created 4,376,000 jobs in this 
country. 

This is an impressive figure, and it strikes 
home when you stop to think in terms of 
Cedar Rapids again. Cedar Rapids employs 
41,000 workers of all kinds. It takes the an- 
nual output of all the workers in 106 cities 
the size of Cedar Rapids to handle America’s 
foreign trade. The export-import figures 
strike home—every American home. 
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City Club of Chicago Urges Appropriation 
for Calumet-Sag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
complying with the suggestion of Dr. 
John Lapp, an outstanding leader in the 
civic activities of Chicago, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include a letter from 
the City Club of Chicago urging an ap- 
propriation for the Calumet-Sag Water- 
way development. The letter follows: 
To the Members of Congress From Illinois. 

GENTLEMEN: Following careful considera- 
tion of the proposed improvement of the 
Calumet-Sag Channel, the City Club of Chi- 
cago, by resolution of its board of governors, 
recommends that Congress appropriate the 
necessary funds to expedite this improve- 
ment and urges your support of the relevant 
legislation. 

Our understanding is that this will require 
an initial appropriation of $5 million, as 
requested by the Corps of Engineers, and 
supplementary appropriations aggregating 
about $95 million for disbursement over a 
period of 5 years. 

We believe such an Investment is In the 
national interest, for the following reasons: 

Chicago's position as a major world port 
is of growing importance. Last year foreign 
ships made no less than 165 visits to Chicago 
via the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route. 
These ships have been designed and built to 
dimensions which permit their passage 
through the present restricted St. Lawrence 
Waterway and locks. The fact that a sub- 
stantial number of shipping concerns, both 
foreign and domestic, find it profitable to 
build special ships for this trade is evidence 
of its importance and potential. 

After deepening of the St. Lawrence is 
completed—and there is now no question 
but that this will be done in the near fu- 
ture—a much larger percentage of the 
world’s ocean freighters will be able to reach 
the port of Chicago. Since this port is 
only about 850 miles farther than New York 
from Northwest Europe, and since some 25 
percent of the foreign commerce of major 
eastern seaboard ports is generated in the 
Chicago area and hinterland, it seems prob- 
able that Chicago's direct overseas traffic will 
greatly expand. 

Accordingly, the Chicago Regional Port 
District Board plans to Install in and around 
Lake Calumet ninety to one hundred million 
dollars’ worth of modern dock and port fa- 
cilities. These will be financed by revenue 
bonds which will be self-liquidating and 
hence not add to the tax load. 

2. The Calumet Sag Channel has large 
traffic volume and a much larger potential. 

River traffic from the gulf coast and the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Valleys now 
reaches Chicago in considerable bulk. De- 
spite the fact that the Sag Channel is the 
one major bottleneck preventing full utili- 
zation of Great Lakes-to-gulf inland water- 
ways and the big investment they already 
represent, this channel handles about 4 mil- 
lion tons of shipping per year. It is antici- 
pated that when the channel is widened 
and bridges suitable adapted, 18 million tons 
of cargo will be shipped to and from Chicago 
via the inland waterways, 8 to 9 million tons 
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of which will be transferred from one type 
ot vessel to another in the prospective Lake 
Calumet Harbor. 

3. The Sag Channel improvement would 
stimulate industry and employment. 

The enlarged capacity of the widened and 
straightened 16.5. miles of the artificial por- 
tion of the Sag Channel will undoubtedly 
be an inducement to heavy industry to oc- 
cupy from 2,000 to 3,000 acres of now vacant 
land with canal frontage. There is little 
question that the increased barge traffic, in 
conjunction with the increased lake and 
ocean traffic moving to and from the Calumet 
Port of Chicago, would benefit the Chicago 
region. In addition it would increase the 
prosperity of the entire Midwest and the 
country as a whole by expanding industry 
and employment and augmenting taxable 
values and national product. 

4. The Sag Channel improvement would 
aid national defense. 

In the event of war with its attendant 
strain on every form of transport, the avall- 
ability of a high-capacity inland waterway 
as an alternative or auxiliary facility would 
offer enormous advantage. Coastal ship- 
ping and convoys could be released for other 
duties, and this one factor of flexibility alone 
might have values beyond present concep- 
tion. 

5. The Sag Channel improvement has been 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers and 
approved in principle by Congress. 

In 1947 the Crops of Engineers completed 
extensive studies with the formulation of 
this plan for elimination of the inland water- 
way system bottleneck created by the inade- 
quacy of this section of the Calumet-Sag 
Channel. Although its recommendations 
were approved by Congress at that time, the 
necessary funds are yet to be appropriated. 
We believe the implementation of this con- 
sidered decision has an importance and an 
urgency which transcend the significance of 
the appropriations involved. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN RUETTINGER, 
President. 

Approved by the board of governors of the 

City Club of Chicago. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TIrLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconb, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received In 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the Concresstonat Recor, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter— The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subeom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters. The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the officlal reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations. —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only- 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished tO 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Recorp 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and sb: 
not include deletions of correct material. 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Neely, Matthew M., W. va 
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Purtell, William A., Conn 
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Klein, Arthur G., N. 7 
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Latham, Henry J., N. 7 
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Pa. 
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Arlington, Va. 
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hay ere yon 

> ashe. 
Perkins, Carl B. Ky 
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Pfost, Gracie, Idaho_-.._. 
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Phillips, John, Calif. 
Pilcher, J. L., Ga 
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The Gold Standard < 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 24,1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Henry 
Hazlitt, writer of Business Tides of the 
magazine Newsweek, has very well said: 

Nothing has more clearly demonstrated 
the need for the gold standard than its 
abandonment. 


In a remarkable series of 6 articles 
between January 4 and March 15, Mr. 
Hazlitt has effectively stated the im- 
portance to. world economy of a return 
to the gold standard. 


Everywhere— 


He says— 

paper money is aiding, prolonging, and in- 
creasing inflation, nationalism, statism, 50- 
cialism, authoritarianism, expropriation, and 
political and economic chaos. The only al- 
ternative—which it would be perilous to 
delay further—is a return to the full gold 
standard, 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorp excerpts from the 
second article, Gold Means Good Faith, 
and the final article, How To Return to 
Gold. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Golo Means Goop FAITH 


While the inflation everywhere has been 
blamed on the war, it has occurred in nations 
that were never involved in the war 
(throughout Latin America, for example), 
and it has continued to rage since the war 
ended. As an indirect index of this, whole- 
sale prices have increased in this country 60 
percent since 1945; in Britain, 92 percent; in 
France, 600 percent. And everywhere this 
result has been due primarily to the increase 
in the paper-money supply. 

The monetary managers are fond of tell- 
ing us that they have substituted respon- 
sible monetary management for the gold 
standard. But there is no historic record of 
responsible paper-money management. Here 
and there it is possible to point to brief 
periods of a stabilization of paper money. 
But such periods have always been precari- 
ous and short lived. The record taken as a 
whole is one of hyperinflation, devaluation, 
and monetary chaos. And as for any in- 
tegrity in paper-money management, we 
need merely recail the record of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who, in the 2-year period preceding 
his devaluation of the pound sterling on 
September 18, 1949, publicly denied any such 
possibility no fewer than a dozen times. 
(The record was cited in my column in News- 
week, Nov. 21, 1949.) 

This is what happens under monetary 
Management without the discipline of the 
gold standard. The gold standard not only 
helps to insure good policy and good faith; 
its own continuance or resumption requires 
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good policy and good faith. The gold stand- 
ard is not important as an isolated gadget 
but only as an integral part of the whole 
economic system. Just as managed paper 
money goes with a statist and collectivist 
philosophy, with government planning, with 
& coercive economy in which the citizen is 
always at the mercy of bureaucratic caprice, 
so the gold standard is an integral part of a 
free-enterprise economy under which gov- 
ernments respect private property, econo- 
mize in spending, balance their budgets, keep 
their promises, and above all refuse to con- 
nive in inflation—in the overexpansion of 
money or credit. 

So if, as it should, the American Govern- 
ment decides to return to a full gold stand- 
ard, its first step must be to bring inflation 
to a halt. Without this preliminary or ac- 
companying step any attempted return to 
gold would be certain to collapse. And once 
again the gold standard itsélf, rather than 
the inflation, would probably be discredited 
in the popular mind. 

How, then, does one halt inflation? The 
economist, Ludwig von Mises, has maintained 
that no increase whatever should be allowed 
in the quantity of money and bank credit 
that is not 100 percent covered by deposits 
paid in by the public. While this is basic- 
ally the result that should be aimed at, it 
would be politically more acceptable, I think, 
if this result were brought about by means 
in accordance with our own best practices 
and past traditions. I therefore suggest that 
the halting of inflation should be achieved 
by these four means: 

1. Start balancing the budgét. 

2. Stop using the banking system to buy 
and peg Government bonds at fixed rates. 
(In fact, no further net increase should be 
permitted in the total volume of Government 
securities held by the country's banking sys- 
tem.) X 

3. Insist that the Federal Reserve Banks 
impose discount rates that would penalize 
borrowing by member banks rather than 
make it profitable. This means that the re- 
discount rate should be kept above the rate 
to prime borrowing customers at the great 
city banks. 

4. Restore the legal reserve requirements 
of the Federal Reserve banks to 40 percent 
from their present “war emergency” reserve 
requirement of only 25 percent. There is no 
more effective way in which Congress could 
register its own opposition to further infla- 
tion—if it really is opposed to further infla- 
tion. 


How To RETURN TO GOLD 


If we grant that there is a great potential 
danger in trying to return immediately to a 
full gold standard at $35 an ounce, by what 
steps are we to return? And how are we to 
determine the dollar-gold ratio—which 
would decide the new “price of gold! —at 
which the return should be made? 

It is a sound general principle, that unless 
there are the strongest reasons for change, 
the dollar-gold ratio, once fixed, ought not 
to be tampered with. This rule certainly ap- 
plied to the pre- 1933 rate of $20.67 an ounce, 
because that was a real rate, at which any- 
body was entitled to demand gold, and got it. 
But the $35 rate, fixed by Roosevelt-Morgen- 
thau whim in 1934, is not a rate at which real 
convertibility has existed. It is only foreign 
central banks, not American citizens, that are 
permitted to buy gold from our Federal Re- 


serve banks at $35 an ounce, and even they 
are allowed to do this only under certain 
conditions. The present $35-an-ounce gold 
standard is a window-dressing standard, a 
mere gold-plated standard. There is no rea- 
son for treating the $35 figure as sacrosanct. 

The new dollar-gold ratio that we should 
aim at is one at which gold convertibility 
can be permanently maintained, and that 
will not be in itself either Inflationary or de- 
flationary—that will neither, in other words, 
bring about a rise or a fall in prices, 

There are some economists who contend on 
unconvincing evidence that $35 an ounce 
is that rate. Others profess to have some 
mathematical formula for arriving at such a 
rate, and on this basis confidently advocate 
$70 an ounce or some other figure. Their 
diverse results in themselves invite suspi- 
cion. Values and prices are not set by 
mathematical calculations, but by supply 
and demand operating through free markets. 

And because of the enormous inflation in 
the 20 years since we departed from a real 
gold standard, and the enormous shock to 
confidence that inflations, devaluations, and 
repudiations have produced, we must test 
the state of confidence in a tem free 
market for gold—a market that will also 
give us a guide to a new dollar-gold ratio 
that we can hold. 

The following time schedule of gold re- 
sumption is set forward chiefly for purposes 
of illustration: 

1. The administration will immediately 
announce its intention to return to a full 
gold standard by a series of steps dated in 
advance. The Federal Reserve banks and 
the Treasury will temporarily suspend all 
sales or purchases of gold, merely holding on 
to what they have. Simultaneously with 
this step, a free market in gold will be per- 
mitted. 

2. After watching this market, and mean- 
while preventing any further inflation, the 
Government, sometime before June 30, 1955, 
will announce the dollar-gold ratio at which 
convertibility will take place. 

3. On and after July 1, 1955, and for the 
following 6 months, any holder of dollars 
will be entitled to convert them into gold 
bars, but at a moderate discount on the 
paper dollars he turns in. To put the mat- 
ter the other way, he would be asked to pay 
a premium on gold bars above the new valu- 
ation—equivalent, let us say, to one-half 
of 1 percent a month. The purpose of this 
would be to spread out the first demands for 
conversion and discourage excessive pressure 
on reserves at the ng. The same 
purpose could be achieved also by a wide but 
gradual narrowing spread between the offi- 
cial buying and selling prices of gold bars, 
Of course, the free market in gold would 
continue during this period, and if gold 
could be obtained in this free market for 
less than the official premium rates, it would 
not be demanded from the Government's 
reserves. 

4. On January 1, 1956, the country will 
return to a full gold-bullion standard. Con- 
version of dollars into gold bars, or vice 
versa, will be open to all holders without 
such discounts or premiums and without 
discrimination. 

5. On January 1, 1957, the country win 
return to a full gold-coin standard, by mint- 
ing gold coins and permitting free conver- 
sion. 

A full gold-coin standard is desirable be- 
cause a gold-bullion standard is merely a 
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rich man's standard. A relatively poor man 
should be just as able to protect himself 
against inflation, to the extent of his dollar 
holdings, as a rich man. The reason for re- 
turning to a full gold-coin standard in sev- 
eral stages is to prevent too sudden a drain 
on gold reserves before confidence has been 
reestablished. We achieved this end after 
the Civil War by delaying actual resump- 
tion for 4 years after passage of the Resump- 
tion Act. A program like the foregoing 
would provide a faster schedule. 


Effect of Drop in Dairy Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Milk Brings $150,000 Less to 
4,000 Farmers,” written by Sterling Sod- 
erlind, and published in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of, May 20, 1954. The 
article relates to the effect of the re- 
duced support for dairy products. It 
shows how 4,000 farmers in the Twin 
Cities milk area have lost $150,000, or an 
average of about $75 a month each. 
That is the effect of the change in price 
supports. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mx Bucas $150,000 Less TO 4,000 Farmers 
(By Sterling Soderlind) 

Some 4,000 dairy farmers in the Twin 
Cities area received about $150,000 less for 
their April milk than they did for March 
shipments because of the drop in dairy price 
supports from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 

The farmers, members of Twin City Milk 
Producers Association, in April received an 
average of $37.50 less than in March, it was 
reported in the group’s monthly bulletin, 

Compared with a year ago, members re- 
ceived about $300,000 less, or an average of 
about $75 less per member. 

“It is necessary to go back to the spring 
of 1950 to find a time when producer prices 
were as low as they are at the present time,” 
the bulletin reported. 

Prices paid producers by milk distributors 
for grade A milk ranged from $3.22 per hun- 
dredweight to $3.26 in the spring of 1950. 
This compares with $3.32 paid now for milk 
delivered to Twin Cities plants. 

Two cents per hundredweight is withheld 
by the association for advertising and pro- 
moting the sales of milk products. Much 
of this campaign will be concentrated in 
June dairy month promotions. 

Some dairymen estimated the loss on May 
milk will average $85 for member farmers. 
They will not receive checks for milk de- 
livered this month until mid-June. 

The association noted that Twin Cities 

consumers are paying about the same price 
for milk now as they did 4 years ago. But 
now more milk is sold through stores at 
prices averaging about 15 cents a quart, it 
was 5. 
The association foresaw no imminent re- 
lief from the lowering of price supports and 
advocated disposal of accumulated Govern- 
ment dairy stocks as the first step to be 
undertaken, 

In 1953 milk sales receipts in the Twin 
Cities market area averaged $460.66 a month 
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per farm for some 5,700 dairy farms supply- 
ing the market, Federal marketing figures 
show. This represents average receipts for 
all area producers and not just association 
members. 

University of Minnesota studies indicate 
two-thirds of gross receipts from milk sales 
go for the cost of producing the milk. 

Sales of fluid milk in the Twin Cities area 
in April were 1.34 percent below March, but 
1.63 percent above April 1953. 

Production of association members in April 
was 1.12 percent above March and 2.26 per- 
cent above a year ago. 

In April nearly 49 percent of this milk 
was sold fluid, 46 percent was separated, and 
5 percent was used in other manufactured 
products, 


Poland and Monte Cassino 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker— 

Polish soldiers—for our freedom and 
yours—have given our souls to God, our 
bodies to the soil of Italy, and our hearts to 
Poland. 


This simple inscription is carved on 
the spire which stands on a hilltop above 
a military cemetery at Monte Cassino, in 
Italy. There lie buried more than a 
thousand Polish soldiers of the Polish 
Second Army Cerps who gave their lives 
in the capture of the most crucial Ger- 
man fortification in Italy. The story of 
these Polish forces is perhaps one of the 
most tragic chapters in the history of 
World War Il—but it is a chapter the 
last pages of which have not yet been 
written and will not be written until the 
free world proves that these men who 
were faithful to their service did not give 
their lives in vain. The Second Polish 
Army Corps was composed of the sur- 
vivors of some million and a half Poles 
who, for one reason or another, had been 
detained in Russia after the Soviet inva- 
sion of Poland. With the outbreak of 
hostilities between Russia and Germany 
the Russians, for political and strategic 
reasons, decided to permit the formation 
of a Polish Army on Soviet soil. A mili- 
tary agreement to this effect was signed 
between Stalin and the Polish Premier, 
General Sikorsky. Gen. Wladislaw An- 
ders, who had until that time been im- 
prisoned under the most brutal condi- 
tions in the NKVD's infamous Lubianka 
Prison, was given the job of incorporat- 
ing Poles in Russia into a fighting unit. 
The task that faced General Anders was 
a heartbreaking one. Many Poles could 
not be located or were not released, while 
those who were free to join were ill-clad, 
starved, and diseased. Gradually the 
camps began to disgorge some of the im- 
prisoned Poles. They arrived by the 
thousands from the various Russian 
camps—men and women and children 
who had been prisoners of war or de- 


ported civilians, They came from all 


parts of Russia, barefoot, tattered, in 
remnants of old Polish uniforms. They 
represented a cross section of Polish life, 
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for the Russians had systematically tried 
to drain Poland of all people of value to 
the nation. Some had been captured 
during the Soviet invasion, others had 
been arrested when they had tried to 
cross the frontier into some neutral 
country to join the Polish forces being 
organized in France, others were politi- 
cal and social leaders who had been 
imprisoned without trial on trumped-up 
charges of counterrevolutionary activity. 

But, no matter what they had suffered, 
these people were eager to join the ranks 
of the new Polish Army. They came 
thousands of miles, in spite of Russian 
obstacles, with only one idea in mind— 
to fight once again for the liberation of 
Poland. Their single mindedness was 
matched only by their great religious 
faith, and, as the Polish Army knelt for 
its first mass even the faithless jeerings 
of the NKVD agents and the Russian sol- 
diers were momentarily silenced. 

In spite of the Stalin-Sikorsky agree- 
ment the situation was such that General 
Anders realized the importance of evac- 
uating the Polish forces and their fam- 
ilies. This was the only means of saving 
the thousands of lives which would have 
otherwise perished at the hands of the 
Russians. For the sake of expediency the 
Russians let the Polish forces and their 
families go. In Palestine, Iran, and Iraq 
General Anders completed the mobiliza- 
tion of the Second Army Corps. These 
men who had had to train with wooden 
rifles were now finally being fully 
equipped and prepared to join the Allied 
effort. 

In the meantime Polish-Russian rela- 
tions had deteriorated to the danger 
point, and in April of 1943 Russia broke 
off diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government in London. In Poland itself 
the situation was no better. As the Ger- 
mans retreated their terrorism increased, 
and as the Russians advanced it became 
evident that they were going to keep 
what they had liberated. But in spite of 
this, in early 1944 the Second Polish 
Army Corps was ready for action, and on 
February 6 the first troops landed at 
Naples. 

This was not the first time that Polish 
soldiers had fought in Italy on behalf of 
freedom and Poland's independence. Al- 
most 150 years before Polish legions had 
fought for liberty and Poland in Napo- 
lean’s army under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Dombrowski. In the mid-20th cen- 
tury they believed that, as in the 19th 
century, the fight for Polish independ- 
ence would begin on the battlefields of 
Italy. Their zeal was heightened by the 
knowledge that on their performance 
would depend the Allied effort and the 
reputation of those freedom-loving Poles 
who were daily being slandered by the 
Soviet propaganda machine. 

In May the Polish Army Corps was 
given the most difficult of the initial tasks 
in the Italian campaign—the capture of 
the German bastion of Monte Casino, 
which had withstood time and again all 
attempts at seizure. So long as the sixth 
century benedictine abbey, now fortified 
by the Germans, held fact, the road to 
Rome and the success of the Italian cam- 
paign were blocked. 
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The first attack against Monte Cassino 
was launched on the 11th of May, on the 
17th the second attack came, in the 
morning of May 18 the red and white flag 
of Poland was hoisted over the ruins of 
the abbey. The Polish Second Army 
Corps had captured one of the most stub- 
born German strongholds. Victory in 
Italy was now assured. 

Without respite the Poles marched on 
to victory at Ancona, at Bologna, and in 
the Emelian Apennines. ‘Those were 
proud days for the Second Army Corps 
and for all Poles, and yet the goal of na- 
tional independence for which they were 
all fighting seemed as far away now as it 
had in the grim days of 1939. First at 
Teheran and then at Yalta Poland was 
sacrificed to the delusion that Russia 


could be appeased and her friendship 


secured by such concessions. Polish 
troops had given their lives on behalf of 
freedom, and now that the Nazi tyranny 
had been destroyed their services were 
no longer needed. There was no V-day 
for Poland, only the bitter knowledge 
shared by every soldier that in spite of 
his duty well done he and his country had 
been wronged. Yet, despite their be- 
trayal, the vow taken by the Second 
Corps at the celebration of their Sol- 
diers’ Day was “we shall continue our 
struggle for the liberty of Poland, re- 
gardless of the conditions in which we 
shall have to live and work.” And they 
have been true to their fallen comrades 
and to their vow. We who so joyously 

Shared in the victory that these gallant 

Poles helped gain for us must now help 

them gain theirs. As they saw and ful- 

filled their duty, so it is our responsibility 
to rectify the wrong done to Poland. On 
this day when we commemorate the bril- 
liant and heroic victory of the Poles over 
the forces of nazism let us reassure them 
that they are not alone in their struggle 
for Poland's liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include herein a reso- 
lution adopted by the Polish National 
Fund of New Jersey, Monte Cassino An- 
niversary Committee, of which my good 
friend, Rey. Francis Kowalezyk, is chair- 
man: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE RALLY CoM- 
MEMORATING THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
Battte or Monte Casstno, HELD ON May 
23, 1954, ar Newark, N. J. 

We, the Americans of Polish descent, the 
free Poles, and the friends of free Poland, 
assembled on May 23, at the Continental 
Ballroom. Newark, N. J., to commemorate the 
10th anniversary of the famous battle of 
Monte Cassino, pay tribute to the Polish 
Soldiers of freedom, who under the com- 
mand of Gen. Wladyslaw Anders captured 
that rugged and seemingly impregnable 
fortress in Italy, after previous attempts by 
the American, British, and French forces had 
failed, thus opening the way to Rome for the 
Allied armies. We especially honor the 923 
Polish soldiers who were killed and the 
2,931 who were wounded in the battle. 

We wish to recall that this shining ex- 
ample of heroism and sacrifices of the Polish 
Soldiers in the past war against the forces 
of totalitarianism in Europe, described by 
President Eisenhower as “a symbol of the 
Polish nation’s inextinguishable love of free- 
dom” was made at the time when Poland 
Was already betrayed by the Allies and 
doomed to Communist slavery. 

Today, the Polish people, bitterly disap- 
Pointed by the betrayal at Yalta and subse- 
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quent enslavement by the international 
Communist conspiracy, are nevertheless 
looking hopefully to the United States of 
America as the only force in the free world 
to aid them in the resurrection of a free and 
democratic Poland. 

We agree with the statement recently made 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., that “it is with good 
reason that friends of Poland in this country 
and elsewhere are deeply disturbed by the 
disparity in the degree of interest shown by 
our State Department in the plight of our 
former enemy—Germany—as compared with 
the seeming neglect and apathy in regard to 
a nation like Poland which fought so vali- 
antly if unsuccessfully against the Nazi- 
Soviet alliance.” 

We share the view of Ambassador Jozef 
Lipski, representing the Free Polish Gov- 
ernment in this country, that the United 
States needs allies not only on this side 
of the Iron Curtain, but on the other as 
well, but in order to have these allies, which 
in case of crisis can be of inestimable value, 
the United States must proclaim a firm 
policy of liberation of nations behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We welcome the statement of President 
Eisenhower, contained in a letter to General 
Anders of May 7, 1954, that the courage and 
faith in freedom of the Polish people “will 
not be in vain and that the cause of liberty 
and justice will prevail, as it did at Monte 
Cassino 10 years ago.“ We urge, however, 
the implementation of these words by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the following deeds: 

(a) Formation of a Free Polish Armed 
Forces in the framework of NATO. 

(b) Withdrawal of recognition from the 
Communist regime in Warsaw and restora- 
tion of recognition to the Free Polish Gov- 
ernment in London. 

(c) Recognition of Poland's rights to pre- 
war eastern and present western boundaries. 

A message to the Poles, containing the 
above elements, will boost their morale and 
strengthen their faith in the United States 
of America. 

We assure the people in Poland that we 
will not rest until Poland will be free again. 

Long live the United States of America— 
champion of freedom and democracy—and 
the only hope of a free slave world. 

Long live the indomitable spirit of a free 
and democratic Poland. 

Rev. Major Albert Arthur Rojek, Chair- 
man of the Resolution Committee; 
Leopold Dende, Edmund Hemmerling. 
Adela Jaskiewicz, Albert Klemp, Z. 
Poraj-Lukaczynski, Walter Marut, Dr. 
L. Obierek, J. Zaprawa-Ostromecki, J. 
T. Rospond, Stanislaus Wesolowski, 
Members. 


Delinquency: Juvenile or Adult 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention an editorial appearing in 
the Detroit Times of May 19, entitled 
“Adult Delinquency.” There is little 
question but that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. So, too, the fam- 
ily, basic unit of society that it is, can be 
no better than parents wish to make it. 
Children are great imitators; an indif- 
ferent attitude on the part of the adults 
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the conduct, activities, and ultimately, 
the moral behavior of the youngsters. In 
their formative years children need ad- 
vice and wise counsel. If they do not 
receive this at home they will receive ad- 
vice of another type away from home, 
And it is from this that our grave na- 
tional problem of juvenile delinquency 
stems. 

Delinquent parents must be made to 
realize that, as the first citizens of our 
American society, and even though it en- 
tails a measure of hard work, planning, 
and sacrifice, they must measure up to 
their responsibilities and obligations. 
We must all take this problem to heart 
and work unceasingly toward its satis- 
factory solution. 

The editorial from the Times follows: 

ADULT DELINQUENTS 


William Hutchinson, chief of Washington 
bureau of International News Service, in- 
terviewed Director Hoover of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation about Juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Among the questions was: “Is Juvenile de- 
linquency in many instances adult delin- 
quency? 

Mr. Hoover gave this answer: 

“Parents have the basic responsibility 
of teaching their children to be good 
citizens, ° * œ 

“They must see that the child learns to 
obey the law, respects the rights of others 
and behaves as a good citizen.” 

This reminds us of a wonderful man who 
many years ago founded a home for boys in 
Nebraska, later to become world-famed as 
Boystown. 

Father Flanagan took all kinds of boys 
into the home, the homeless, the abandoned, 
youngsters who had committed every kind 
of crime in the book, including murder. 

But the gentle priest sald to his dying day 
that the one kind of boy he had never taken 
into the home was a bad boy. 

He said there were bad people, parents 
among them, who let boys down, kicked them 
around, failed miserably in adult responsi- 
bility to the children they brought into the 
world. 

He proved his point thousands of times 
over by making useful citizens out of boys 
reclaimed from the moral gutters of the 
country. 

The tragedy of America as J. Edgar Hoover 
now says again, is not the bad children in- 
volved in our problem of juvenile delin- 
quency but the moral blight that is put 
upon us when “the home becomes merely 
a place to sleep, eat a few bites or change 
clothes.” 

Thoughtless people too often say juvenile 
crime is a terrible thing, but nothing can be 
done about it. 

Of course it can't, as long as we look to 
children to do it. 

Adult responsibility is the thing that has 
fallen by the wayside. 


Armed Forces Day Activities in 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 


of the family cannot but be reflected in my colleagues a brief item published 
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recently in the Sheridan Press, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

This item is another of the Neckyoke 
Jones Sez columns published regularly 
by the Wyoming newspaper—this one 
having to do with Armed Forces Day 
activities in the community. Here is 
what Neckyoke Jones had to say upon 
this occasion: 

“The State guard boys is celebratin’ this 
week,” I obserbs to Greasewood today. 
“Yep,” he reserves, an' folks U fine a lot 
of intrestin' things by lookin’ at the dis- 
plays they have been settin’ up. Most 
Americans don't hanker for fightin —es- 
pechully these days when you kin blow 
Tohpet outen a feller by pressin’ a button, 
shettin' your eyes an’ takin" no aim—it bein’ 
all done by elecktrick lights an' stuff. I 
reckon we gotta have a defence—and’ these 
here boys, who is a fine appearin’ bunch, is 
keepin’ up on all of the new things. You 
jest couldn't fine a finer bunch of young 
Americuns than these fellers—an’ learin’ 
soljerin’ these days ain't got the romantick 
side to it that it had years ago—but it 
sometimes comes down to a passel of hard 
work, study and deep thinkin’. They don't 
fight wars no more with a sword an’ cavalry 
c es with spurs. When the chips is 
a , these young fellers will be ready to 
do the job. Everyone ort to turn out an' 
see what they got to offer. They'll appre- 
ciate it—an’ feel that there efforts is worth 
while, besides it'll kinda give you some idea 
of how your money is bein’ spent, an! a feelin’ 
that as long as we got young men like these 
we ain’t goin’ to be too easy to whip.” Ol’ 
Greasewood is proud of this outfit. Hopin’ 
you are the same, Iam 

Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES 


Utilization of Diverted Acreage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on May 20, 
1954, the St. Paul Pioneer Press pub- 
lished an editorial dealing with the utili- 
zation of diverted acreage by putting di- 
verted acres back into grass. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Back To Grass 


The proposal by Dr, O. B. Jesness for a 
permanent back-to-grass“ program for large 
blocks of Dust Bowl lands commends itself 
to the most careful study by the entire wheat 
industry and the Government. 

In the heat of debate over fiexible versus 
rigid Federal price supports, there seems a 
tendency for each group to generate self- 
confidence that, if only its side wins in Con- 
gress, everything will be all right. But by a 
penetrating analysis, Dr. Jesness strongly 
supports his conclusion that such confidence 
is misplaced. The present problems of wheat 
surpluses and declining exports are plain to 
sce. And he asserts those problems will be 
moderated somewhat but not solved by a 
ehift to flexible supports at 75 to 90 percent 
of parity. 

So Dr. Jesness raises the highly important 
question whether this country should not 
consider & program of inducing a permanent 
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return to grass of considerable areas, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest. 

Whether or not the administration is 
counting altogether too much on the sur- 
plus-reducing effects of a shift to flexible 
price supports, it can wisely scrutinize Dr. 
Jesness’ proposal. For one thing Congress 
may not go along with such a shift in 1955 
or even 1956. For another, even if Congress 
does go along, flexible price supports alone, 
as he says, don't promise to do the job. For 
a third, the present plan of cutting wheat 
acreage, uniformity in all regions does not fit 
a wheat problem that varies with different 
areas and kinds of wheat, some of which 
like our hard spring wheat are not in surplus, 
Such cuts rest an unnecessary burden on 
this region. 

In addition to all those points, made or 
suggested by Jesness, one other argues force- 
fully for his proposal. It is the human and 
financial costs of allowing successive waves 
of settlers to be pulled into the Dust Bowl in 
periods of abnormally good rain, only to be 
ruined or publicly supported when rainfall 
slumps back to the usual level of aridity. 

The administration now is spending mil- 
lions of dollars on emergency drought relief. 
But the measures are mostly stopgaps. For 
the most part they do not, as Secretary Ben- 
son himself points out, go to the heart of 
the problem. Any permanent solution, he 
told Congress on May 5, must include retire- 
ment to grass of millions of acres unsuited 
to cultivation. He estimated that about 8 
million acres should go back to grass. 

This would mean actual purchase of such 
lands for the public domain or other re- 
serves. It would extend from storage prod- 
ucts to the land itself President Eisenhower's 
plan of surplus set-asides. It would mate- 
rially and in a sensible way reduce our sur- 
plus wheat acreage. But it would require 
new legislation and funds. The House Agri- 
culture Committee, which right now is con- 
sidering a new omnibus farm bill, could not 
do better than study the Jesness proposal's 
advantages for incorporation in that bill. 


Need for Strawberry Pickers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago we debated a bill which 
would facilitate the importation of Mex- 
ican nationals as supplementary farm 
laborers. Those of us who come from 
areas where such labor is often needed 
made it quite plain that this labor was 
to be used only when a labor shortage 
did in fact exist. During the debate I 
tried to point out that many workers 
who are now unemployed are either not 
qualified or are unwilling to perform 
agricultural labor. 


As proof of the contention I made 
during the House debate, I insert here- 
with a news item from the Gilroy Eve- 
ning Dispatch, of May 14, 1954: 

STRAWBERRY Crop Workers NEEDED—FIVE 
HUNDRED WANTED HERE 


A current crying need for 500 strawberry 
pickers here in Gilroy and Morgan Hill areas 
is voiced today by Jack Rocca, farm place- 
ment officer. Rocca said calls are being 
sent out to areas including Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, and Hanford in an 
effort to get the pickers. 


May 24 


Farm placement officers and centers will 
be open tomorrow, Saturday, in the recruit- 
ment drive, Rocca said. Offices remaining 
open will include the Gilroy employment 
department office, the Morgan Hill farm 
labor trailer and a recently added Pacheco 
Pass information center opened May 10. 

Telephone numbers of the three are Gil- 
roy 424, Morgan 9-1484, and Pacheco Pass, 
Gilroy 3-F-32. Personnel in charge of the 
workers, said Rocca, are Jack Jensen and 
Ed Healy at Morgan Hill, Milton Quadros 
and Don Callejon, Gilroy, and Gene Pacheco, 
of Hollister, at the Pacheco Pass station, 
located 12 miles out Pacheco Pass highway 
on the Louis Scaglioni ranch about one-half 
mile east of the Don Pacheco Y. 


Mr. Speaker, from the above, it is quite 
apparent that supplemental labor is nec- 
essary in California. However, I repeat 
our previous pledge to give local labor 
the first chance at any job they are will- 
ing and able to perform. 


Secretary Dulles on Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp the text of a 
speech made by the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, before 
a meeting of the seventh session of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on April 30, 1954: 

Mr. Chairman and honorable delegates, I 
welcome the opportunity of addressing the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration. Your work is of great interest to 
the United States, an interest proved by the 
presence of Members of the United States 
Legislature, particularly of Congressmen 
Rxxn and Warrer, at so many of your ses- 
sions. 

I haye come here to confirm this United 
States interest which they have already so 
fully shown. 

Your committee, by reason of its structure, 
is well fitted to work out the solution of the 
urgent problems of excess populations and of 
their productive resettlement. You are the 
only intergovernmental organization which, 
if adequately supported by its members, can 
actually solve some of these difficult 
problems, 

There are many facts to show that your 
organization is dealing successfully with its 
problems. The member governments have 
increased so that they are now 24. Further- 
more, the member governments have deter- 
mined to establish the committee on a more 
permanent foundation through the adoption 
of a constitution, You already, I under- 
stand, are responsible for the movement of 
one-third of the yearly total number of mi- 
grants from continental Europe. The scope 
of your work is now being extended and your 
activities are being broadened. 

All of this represents solid progress and 
confirms the vision of your founders. 

I spoke of the interest of the United 
States Government in this work. That in- 
terest derives from many factors. We know 
that the growth of excess populations cre- 
ates unemployment with all its disturbing 
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implications. The problem with which you 
are dealing is not unrelated to that of the 
defense and security of the whole free 
world. All of this is of direct interest to the 
United States. Also the humanitarian aspect 
of your task has a strong appeal. The 
American people have always had deep sym- 
pathy for whatever alleviates the sufferings 
of mankind. 

These are some of the major considera- 
tions which justify continued United States 
support of your committee, 

I may add that it is encouraging to know 
that this compact and active organization 
with its clear-cut agenda is able to reach 
constructive-.decisions in its vital tasks. 
That is proof that free governments can ef- 
fectively join together in the solution of 
great human problems. In this troubled 
world, where so many suffer and where sus- 
picion reigns, your committee's work stands 
out as a welcome shining light. 


Controlling the Colorado River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on controlling the Colorado River. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee of which I 
am chairman has reported out H. R. 4449, 
known as the upper Colorado River Basin 
project. The one big objection to the 
measure was that of “Should Echo Park 

be constructed?” The Congress 
should decide whether water and power 
are more important than rugged canyons 
which now are visited by a few people. 

Mr. Speaker, this land of yours and 
mine is a growing, dynamic country. 
There must be a wise development of our 
natural resources if we are to meet the 
demands of the growing population. My 
colleagues will find that the development 
of this river, and the repayment plan, 
is financially sound. While it is essen- 
tially a power project, all of the costs, 
with interest, will be returned to the 
United States Treasury. This has not 
been true of the nearly $100 billion spent 
in 47 countries since the end of World 
War II. 


Mr. Speaker, it is about time the Amer- 
ican people began to build up their in- 
ternal strength and develop their own 
resources for the benefit of future gen- 
rations. The above-mentioned follows: 


CONTROLLING THE COLORADO—THE COLORADO 
RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


In my remarks before the House on April 
14, 1954, I pointed out that the plan of de- 
velopment recommended for the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin in very important legisla- 
tion (H. R. 4449 introduced by the gentleman 
from Utah, Mr. DAWSON) now pending before 
my Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, to authorize the construction of the 
Colorado River storage project and partici- 
Pating projects, is a very comprehensive 
basinwide plan born of the national neces- 
Sity for developing the unlimited natural re- 
Sources of the area. It was further empha- 
rine that this pian is a sound one resulting 

Tom the type of Federal-State cooperation 
recommended by the administration as its 
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approach to water-resource development. It 
has been heartily approved by the President 
and given clearance by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

This comprehensive, basinwide plan for 
developing the water resources of the area is 
the direct result of many years of thorough 
and painstaking investigation by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in cooperation with the 
States of the upper basin and with other 
Federal agencies and departments of govern- 
ment. It fully illustrates the individual 
initiative and cooperative enterprise char- 
acteristic of our national spirit since the days 
of the American Revolution. 

The necessity for the overall plan of de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
upper-basin States as envisaged in the pend- 
ing legisiation is to be found in the histori- 
cal, geographical, physical, climatic, and eco- 
nomic conditions peculiar to the region. 
These same basic conditions were precedent 
to the necessity for, the formulation of, and 
the eventual signing of the Colorado River 
compact of 1922. 

Historically, and generally speaking, river 
basins in their evolution from per-white-man 
conditions to their present status have passed 
through several rather distinct phases of 
irrigation and water-resource development. 
The first settlers inhabited the bottom lands 
of valleys along the banks of streams and by 
means of crude, temporary, brush, and rock 
dams irrigated the lowlands along the prin- 
cipal water courses and their tributaries 
because that was the easiest way in which 
to irrigate land with the tools, or lack of 
tools, of the early pioneers. Next, because 
much of the fertile land was to be found 
on higher benches, at times at considerable 
distances from the river, higher and more 
permanent dams of wood or concrete and 
steel were placed in the main water courses 
in order to divert larger quantities of water 
through long and intricate canal systems to 
lands at these higher elevations, Thirdly, as 
populations of the West increased and more 
and more lands were cultivated, the demands 
upon the water supply reached the point that 
during the low-water seasons of late sum- 
mer and autumn there would not be suf- 
cient natural-flow water available from the 
streams to serve all of the lands. This con- 
dition made necessary the construction of 
reservoirs, usually high on the watersheds, 
for the storage of water during the months of 
spring runoff for use later in the year when 
the late summer natural flows were unsuffi- 
cient to meet the demands. In the late 
stages of water development of a river basin 
hold-over reservoirs are constructed to retain 
water from years of high runoff for use dur- 
ing those years when the runoff is below 
normal. In this manner the flows of the 
river can be equated from year to year and 
the maximum amount of water utilization 
can be accomplished on a long-term basis in 
a given aren. 

Due to the pecullar combination of geo- 
graphical, physical, and climatic conditions 
of the upper Colorado River Basin, with its 
rivers intrenched in deep, magnificent can- 
yons in an arid to semiarid desert region, 
the development in the upper basin States 
is, for the most part, in, or emerging from, 
the third stage of development mentioned 
above. There are a few storage reservoirs 
for storing the water of spring runoff for late- 
season use. There are no large holdover 
reservoirs for storing water during years of 
high flows for use during subsequent years 
of low-stream discharges. It should be re- 
membered that large holdover storage units 
can be operated to serve on a seasonal basis 
as well as on a long-term holdover basis, 
thus performing double functions. 

Projects haye been completed on the lower 
reaches of the Colorado River capable of 
using most of the water allotted by the Colo- 
rado River Compact of 1922 to the lower 
basin. No water-consuming developments of 
simular magnitude have occurred in the 
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upper basin, the upper basin States at the 
present time being able to utilize less than 
one-third of the water to which they are 
entitled. This inability to place to bene- 
ficial use the full measure of water appor- 
tioned to them under the terms of the com- 
pact has placed a serlous unwarranted limit 
on the economy of those States, 

The rugged physical conditions of the ter- 
rain characteristic of the deep-canyon Colo- 
rado River country make the use of the can- 
yons for water-storage reservoirs possible 
only by the construction of massive and 
costly dams. We all realize that the easy- 
to-construct irrigation and water-conserva- 
tion projects so valuable to the Nation are 
accomplished. The upper basin States are 
not unique in this respect. Irrigation proj- 
ects to be authorized ag consumptive-use 
features of the overall plan in these States, 
like those contemplated elsewhere, need the 
financial assistance to be provided by power 
revenues to pay for that part of the cost of 
the irrigation projects that is beyond the 
ability of the farmers to repay in order to 
make them financially feasible. 

The above problems are among those con- 
fronting the upper basin States in their 
efforts to put to beneficial use the water to 
which they are entitled under the terms of 
the compacts to which they are subjected. 
As was pointed out in my remarks on April 
14, the Colorado River Compact itself creates 
a problem of paramount importance to the 
upper basin, that of delivering to the lower 
basin not less than 75 million acre-feet of 
water in any period of 10 consecutive years. 
The greatly fluctuating flow of the river, 
with its erratic and unpredictable periods of 
drought and flood, makes the meeting of this 
obligation by the upper basin and any sub- 
stantial development within the upper basin 
States at the same time virtually impossible 
without river regulation on a long-term hold- 
over basis. 

All of the aforementioned major problems 
will be met efficiently and in the best 
manner possible by the construction of the 
Colorado River storage project and particle 
pating projects. 

Through this plan water will be made 
available for irrigation, municipal and in- 
dustrial uses, and for the generation of 
hydroelectrical power. There will be sub- 
stantial benefits to river regulation and sedi- 
ment control which are needed at an early 
date in order to utilize to the maximum 
possible extent the power potentials of the 
Colorado River between Lee Ferry and Lake 
Mead. Thus, we see that great contributions 
are to be derived by the lower basin, too, 
from the storage units to be constructed up- 
stream from Lee Ferry. Erratic annual flows 
of the river will be regulated, controlled, 
equalized. Sediment retained in storage 
reservoirs of the upper basin will prolong the 
life of Lake Mead and make poseible the con- 
struction of other power-producing watere 
conserving reservoirs in the lower basin. 

By means of the plan as outlined in H. R. 
4449, the States of the upper basin—Wyo- 
ming, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado, will 
eventually be able to put to beneficial use 
all the water of the Colorado River system 
apportioned to them under the various com- 
pacts and other documents which define the 
law of the river. The Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects will make 
possible the development and utilization of 
the upper basins abundant natural resources, 
and, consequently, contribute in a large 
measure to the economy of the vast Inter- 
mountain empire and the Nation, 

The plan is financially sound. It has been 
subjected to the most rigid economic and 
financial analyses. The entire cost of the 
power features, which are principally in con- 
junction with the large storage units at 
Echo Park and Glen Canyon Dams, will be 
returned to the United States Treasury with 
interest, not only on the capital investment 
in the power features, but also, with interest 
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aecruing during their construction. The 
costs of both irrigation and power features 
will be peid back to the Federal Treasury 
in a reasonable length of time (a shorter 
period, by the way, than that proposed for 
many other Federal reclamation projects 
previously authorized). After the payout of 
all irrigation and power construction costs 
to be returned from power revenues, millions 
of dollars from these revenues will be poured 
into the Treasury annually. 

We now find before Congress in H. R, 4449 
ones of the most carefully studied best pre- 
pared, and most closely integrated methods 
yet conceived for the development of a river 
basin. The storage units for long-term hold- 
over water storage, hydroelectric power pro- 
duction, necessary river regulation and con- 
trol, and silt retention; and the participa- 
ting projects, which are the consumptive-use 
irrigation and municipal water features of 
the plan, are closely interwoven into the 
pattern of development of the natural re- 
sources of the Upper Basin States. 

Without the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects the development 
of the resources of the basin will forever re- 
main limited, and the related expansion of 
population, agriculture, industries, and gen- 
eral growth will not be indicative of the po- 
tentialities of the area. Upon the orderly 
and comprehensive development of its water 
resources depends the future of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin States. It is impera- 
tive that this Congress assure this future by 
authorizing the construction of the Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 
ects, and, at the same time provide the 
United States, as a whole, with all of those 
valuable national benefits associated with 
the creation of new homes, new wealth, and 
new jobs which will be derived from such 
an important basinwide project. 


Fear Kills Amendments to Taft-Hartley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, former Senator Taft proposed 
certain clarifying amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but in September of 
1952 General Eisenhower, speaking be- 
fore an A. F. of L. convention, said: 

I know the law might be used to break 
unions. That must be changed. America 
wants no law licensing union busting. 


Then he added: 
Neither do I. 


That statement frightened sincere 
friends of labor organizations, who be- 
lieve unions are necessary for the pro- 
tection of the employees in mass-pro- 
duction industries, but who thought it 
meant the emasculation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

When the President sent up proposed 
amendments to the act, a few powerful 
union leaders, who thought they saw a 
chance for the repeal of Taft-Hartley 
and the reenactment of the Wagner Act, 
also became alarmed. 

Then, with friends of the law and 
those who had consistently character- 
ized it as a slave-labor act both fright- 
ened, a stalemate was inevitable. That 
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was demonstrated when the Senate sent 
the proposed amendments back to com- 
mittee. 

A similar situation exists in the House 
Labor Committee, of which it is my 
privileze to be a member. 

In my opinion, the act should be 
strengthened so as to protect employees 
who want to work and employers from 
secondary boycotts. The employees 
should be given an opportunity to vote 
on the question of whether a strike 
should be called and, after it has been 
called, whether it should be ended when- 
ever a majority of the union desires. 

Vesting the power to call or end a 
strike in union officials or a bargaining 
committee is undemocratic—detrimental 
to the rights of the men and women who 
desire to work, as well as those who give 
orders for manufactured products. 

States should be given more authority 
to control strikes in public utilities which 
injuriously affect the public health, safe- 
ty, or welfare. 

Notwithstanding the failure to im- 
prove the act, there is a bright spot in 
the situation. : 

On the House Labor Committee, rep- 
resentatives of the unions stated their 
preference for the Taft-Hartley Act as 
it is written, rather than for the amend- 
ments proposed by the administration or 
others. 

When union representatives in Con- 
gress abandon the theory that the act is 
a slave-labor law, announce their will- 
ingness to give the act another try by 
continuing it on the books, as they now 
have, it is evident that we will ulti- 
mately get legislation which is accept- 
able not only to industry but to the em- 
ployees upon whom industry must de- 
pend for its existence. Better yet, it is 
apparent the public is being recognized 
as being vitally interested in labor dis- 
putes. 

As one who helped write Taft-Hartley, 
I am greatly encouraged by the present 
acceptance of the law by the great ma- 
jority of union employees, 

The bosses, both in organized labor 
and in industry, will ultimately be forced 
to yield to the needs and rights of the 
workers and the public. 


Army Engiacers Offer Overall Plan for 
Northwest Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as part 
of these remarks a report on flood con- 
trol in the Northwest which appeared in 
the Oregonian May 16, 1954, under the 
caption, “Army Engineers Offer Overall 
Plan for Northwest Flood Control.” The 
article follows: 

ARMY ENGINEERS OFFER OVERALL PLAN FOR 

NORTHWEST FLOOD CONTROL 

Everybody talks about floods on the Co- 

lumbia. What can be done about them? 
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Plenty, in the opinion of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. They have a plan that would 
knock 8 feet off the crest of a flood like that 
of 1894, which hit 34.2 feet in Portland and 
wiped out a goodly portion of that erstwhile 
river village. 

The same plan would knock 6 feet off the 
crest of a flood of 1948 proportions, the po- 
tential for which has been reported by the 
Soll Conservation Service and other agencies, 

That wouldn't leave much of a flood. In- 
stead of topping the dikes at 30 feet in Port- 
land area, it would flatten out a mere 24 
feet, which existing dikes could cope with 
comfortably. 

COST, TIME FACTORS 

There is a catch, of course. This rnin 
control plan would cost about $1.5 billion and 
require years to complete. (The 1948 flood 
cost 41 lives and $100 million.) The plan 
calls for construction of 15 major dam and 
reservoir projects, plus construction and 
strengthening of dikes. 

Flood-control features of the main control 
plan include: Grand Coulee, Hungry Horse, 
Anderson Ranch, Cascade, and Arrow Rock 
Dams, already completed; Palisades and 
Lucky Peak, under construction; John Day, 
Priest Rapids, and Libby, now authorized; 
Glacier View, Hells Canyon, and enlarged 
outlets for Grand Coulce Dam, not yet au- 
thorized, 

Of the 15, the enlarged outlets at Grand 
Coulee would give the most flood control by 
far for the least money, increasing the effoc- 
tive flood ctorage area behind the dam to 
more than 5,000,000 acre- feet, compared to 
1,200,000 now available. 


HUNGRY HORSE ADDED 


You can't fight today's floods with tomor- 
row's plans. But some progress has already 
been made. Addition of Hungry Horse Dam 
on the south fork of the Finthead River in 
Montana with its 2,980,000 acre-feet of us- 
able storage, plus use of Grand Coulee’s 
1,200,000 acre-feet of usable storage will cut 
the crest of the flood expected in June at 
Vancouver and Portland by about 1.5 feet, 
the engineers report. 

This does not mean the crest will be less 
than forecast by 1.5 feet. Instead, it means 
the crest would be 1.5 feet higher without 
these two dams. The 25.5 to 27.5 feet fore- 
cast to hit Portland sometime in the next 
month, would be 27 to 29 feet, within a foot 
of the 1948 crest, If it were not for the new 
dams, new experience and the coordination 
of all agencies provided by the Columbia 
Basin interagency committee, engineers de- 
clare, 

While progress has been made in control, 
no new protection has been provided, with 
minor exceptions, Millions of dollars have 
been spent to plug the holes carved by old 
man river in levees from Bonners Ferry in 
Idaho to Puget Island in the lower Columbia. 
But no new dikes have been built and none 
raised, with two minor exceptions. 

After the 1948 flood, Congress made avail- 
able about $6,700,000 to the Corps of Engi- 
neers for rehabilitation work on levees 
throughout the Columbia River Basin. No 
record is available of the additional millions 
spent by local districts, States and the engi- 
neers. 

KOOTENAI DIKES BOLSTERED 

About $2,500,000 has boen spent to repair 
the dikes along the Kootenai and raise a 
portion of the dikes protecting Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, where a flood higher than the 
1948 flood is forecast for this year. 

On the lower river, the engineers and dik- 
ing districts together have repaired all 
broken levees. The levees at The Dalles 
have been restored. The major levee along 
the Sandy River protecting the Troutdale Air- 
port and Reynolds aluminum plant has been 
strengthened and enlarged. The Reynolds 
Co. has built a cross dike from the Columbia 
River across the west end of Blue Lake to 
protect against back water flooding in from 
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the west as it did in 1948. This dike is also 
secondary protection against breaching of 
the Sandy dike from the east, which would 
lay open the river lowlands to the main 
force of the Columbia. 

Columbia drainage district No. 1 at the 
lower end of Sauvies Island has been raised 
in the low places by the engineers and 
strengthened by the relocation of a section 
of the levee. Levees in the Rainier district 
have been rehabilitated and repaired by the 
engineers. Deer Island dikes have been 
strengthened. Longview, Woodland, Ska- 
mokawa, and Puget Island districts have re- 
paired and to some extent improyed their 
dikes, — 

Portland's airport and the lowlands from 
Blue Lake to the Willamette are possibly 
less vulnerable now than in 1948. But there 
is still no new dike or levee protecting this 
area from flooding from the west. The rail- 
road fill which gave way in 1948 at Smith 
Lake on the west side of the Vanport site, 
could blow out again in a new spot. It 
was not constructed to serve as a levee, 
engineers point out. 

The Denver Avenue and Union Avenue 
fills, which broke in 1948, could break again. 
The Multnomah diking district levee which 
blew out at the pumphouse, has been im- 
proved and a new pump house installed, 
however. 

The Corps of Engineers has a plan that 
would protect this area against a flood of 
1948 proportions with a 3-foot freeboard for 

added insurance. It would cost $21,520,800, 
according to a preliminary estimate released 
Saturday. New construction would cost 
$5,561,300; improvement of existing works, 
$15,959,500. 

PLANNING FUNDS AVAILABLE 

So far Congress has only approved $15,000 
for planning funds. No construction has 
been authorized. The proposal calls for con- 
struction of levees at each end of the Sandy- 
Willamette River lowland area and cross 
dikés to divide the river bottom into three 
approximately equal compartments. The 
main levee along the river would be raised in 
low spots and depressions along the toe of 
the levee would be filled, If the crest of this 
spring's flood at Vancouver does not exceed 
the minimum forecast of 25.5 feet, it still 
will be the fourth worst flood in the past 50 
years. The river has exceeded 25 feet at 
Vancouryer only 4 times in 50 years. 

At 25.5 feet, thousands of acres were 
flooded in 1948 and dikes began to break. 
At 27 feet dikes had broken at Woodland and 
Rainier. At 27.5 feet Vanport was wiped 
out. The river then rose to 30 feet at Port- 
land June 1 by the engineers’ adjusted fig- 
ures, and hit 30 feet again June 14 before 
subsiding. 


Mr. Reams Speaks for Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a statement from 
the Way of the World column, May 11, 
1954, of Mr. Grove Patterson, editor in 
chief of the Toledo Blade: 

Mn. Reams SPEAKS FOR POLISH PEOPLE 

Not only Toledo people of Polish descent 
but all who read his eloquent words must 
have been impressed by the address of Con- 
gressman Frazter Reams in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a few days ago, when he spoke in 
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tribute to the invincible Polish spirit on the 
anniversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution 163 years ago. There are no 
people on the earth who love freedom more 
dearly or respect in greater degree the dignity 
of the individual than the men and women 
of Poland who today are held down by a 
ruthless Communist domination, the dom- 
ination of a few selfish men backed by the 
power of the Russian Government. 

Traditionally, historically, the Polish peo- 
ple have clung to the idea of independence. 
They have had liberty, and they will have 
it again. Too much of their history records 
painful and tragic disappointment, 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Reams 
said that the recognition of Poland’s Con- 
stitution Day, May 3, is “recognition of the 
aims and aspirations of all people in the 
world to be free and govern themselves. The 
traditional friendship of the American peo- 
ple for the people of Poland is even stronger 
in these days of Poland's dark hour of slavery 
and misery than it has been at any other 
time. 

“In the 163 years since that hopeful day 
when the Polish people proclaimed their 
constitution of 1791, there have been many 
reversals of freedom and fortune in that 
country. Few people have maintained their 
national integrity, their aspirations for free- 
dom as the Polish people have. They have 
been helped in this by the encouragement 
of the people of this country, many of whom 
are related by blood to those who have main- 
tained their spirit of freedom under the ad- 
verse conditions which exist today. 

“We as Members of Congress, and we as 
American citizens Individually, do appreci- 
ate the blessings which have come to us 
through our Constitution. That being true, 
we would be unworthy of the freedom which 
has blessed us and which we are enjoying if 
we do not hold a constant purpose in our 
hearts, and follow it in our actions, to restore 
freedom to Poland.” 


A Letter to Members of the Farm Union 
and Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to place in the RECORD 
copy of a letter to members of the Farm 
Union and others, as follows: 

Your card, with many others, all carrying 
in effect the same message“ I want 100 per- 
cent of parity for all farm products“ just 
received. 

As a farmer, your request for 100 percent 
parity on all farm products is a natural one. 

There is, doubtless, a similar desire for the 
cost of doing business plus a profit on the 
part of every individual engaged in a busi- 
ness or in a profession. Some members of 
other business groups and professions have 
not yet put on the heat“ for the enactment 
of such legislation. 

The demand of organized labor for maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages was granted 
long ago. 

Then, too, those who, because of unavoid- 
able conditions over which they have no con- 
trol, are unable to earn an amount sufficient 
to enable them to live in even a modest but 
respectable way have long been asking for 
increased compensation from local, State, 
and Federal Governments. 
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It is not difficult to visualize the results if 
all of such requests or demands were put in- 
to effect by State and national legislative 
bodies. 

The inevitable result would be to add to 
the tax burden, compel the members of var- 
ious groups to make contributions toward 
the support of members of other groups; 
take from Peter to pay Paul. 

In my judgment, that would be the result, 
because no government, even an absolute dic- 
tatorship, would be able to even approxi- 
mately fix fairly the amount of the tax or 
contributions which members of one group 
should make toward the support of mem- 
bers of the other. 

In my humble judgment, we may either 
submit to the workings of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, with what incidental re- 
lief from extreme depressions the local, 
State, and Federal Governments can give, or 
surrender our freedom and submit to dicta- 
torial rule, either by an individual or a 
group. 

History discloses that when overall control 
of the individual’s activities is taken, as 
when the Roman Emperor in 304 B. C. at- 
tempted to control the price not only of 
agricultural products, but of all other things, 
disaster followed. 

If farmers are to receive 100 percent of 
parity for all farm products, the industries 
are to receive a fair price for what they pro- 
duce, production must be limited. Would 
you advocate or approve doing that? 

Carried to the extreme, it may also prob- 
ably mean that each one of us is to do what- 
ever, eat what, and live where and in the 
manner, the supreme power, whether it be a 
President and a Congress or a dictator, shall 
determine. 

Just how much or how little socialism, reg- 
imentation or, if you prefer, controlled econ- 
omy, the people wish or is good for us is an 
issue farmers must aid in solving. 

Your views, individually expressed, will be 
gratefully received. 


Americans of Ukrainian Descent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like proudly to call at- 
tention to the fact that the 13th District 
of Illinois contains within its bound- 
aries a large and respected group of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, whose 
devotion to the ideals and memories of 
their country of origin is only equal to 
their devotion to our Nation and its high 
principles. I am enclosing, in tribute to 
to them, a statement of facts and quoted 
tributes, presented by Dr. Lev. E. Do- 
briansky, professor at Geogetown Uni- 
versity, and president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc.: 

Do You Know? 

1. That over 40 million people, occupying 
the territory immediately north of the Black 
Sea, mostly within the basins of the Dnieper 
and Dniester Rivers speak Ukrainian, a sepa- 
rate and distinctive Slavic language? 

2. That the city of Kiev forms and consti- 
tutes their ancient political capital and the 
traditional center of their cultural life? 

3. That the Kiev-Ukrainian State had 
already achieved a high degree of culture 
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and prosperity in the year 1000? And that 
the political tradition of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple is thus rooted in the Elev State? 

4. That in A. D. 989, the Ukrainian Grand 
Prince Wolodymyr was baptized, and ac- 
cepted Christianity from the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople (the Byzantine Empire)? 

5. That the grand princes of Kiev were 
incomparably richer and more powerful than 
many of the rulers of the West, and held 
an honored place throughout Europe? 

6. That the members of the Ukrainian- 
Kievan royal family married into the family 
of the emperors of Constantinople, and made 
matrimonial alliances with the Saxon royal 
family of England, with the kings of France, 
with Poland and Hungary? 

7. That the Gallcian-Volynian area of 
Ukraine inherited and carried on the cul- 
tural life of Kiev during the period 1087 
to 1340 and that the most outstanding 
prince during this period, Prince Daniel, a 
descendant of the Kiev ruling family, built 
and established the city of Lviv (Lemberg)? 

9. That Kievan Rus was an ancient 
Ukrainian state and not a Russian, which 
did not yet exist at that time, for Russia 
took her shape as such in the times of Peter I 
(18th century), after the defeat of the 
Swedes under Charles XII and their Ukrain- 
jan ally at Poltava in 1709, when Muscovy 
assumed the name “Russia” and forbade the 
use of Muscovite State? 

10. That after repeated periods of great- 
ness and independence, the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic was again established on 
January 22, 1918, followed by the establish- 
ment of the Western Ukrainian National Re- 
public in November 1918, and the union of 
these two Republics proclaimed on January 
22, 1919? : 

11. That in Germany exists the legal Gov- 
ernment of the Ukrainian National Republic 
which left Ukraine in 1920, and in 1948 its 
Parliament, the Ukrainian National Council, 
was formed, representing the majority of 
Ukrainian political parties? 

12. That in Ukraine today the Ukranian 
Insurgent Army (UPA) and the Ukrainian 
anti-Soviet underground still wage a war for 
liberation, and in 1947 an agreement was 
reached between the U. S. S. R., Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia to combat the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army? 

“The Ukraine is an important factor in 
the European situation because of the ex- 
tent of its territory, the richness of its re- 
sources, the size of its population, and its 
strategic position with reference to the Black 
Sea.” (Prof. G. W. Simpson in the Ukraine, 
an Atlas of Its History and Geography.) 

“It is my sincerest hope that a truly free 
Ukraine Republic will soon replace the pres- 
ent Klemlin-subjugated Ukrainian Repub- 
lic and that its representation in the U. N. 
will be made up of genuine delegates in- 
stead of the present puppets stooging for the 
Kremlin 


“I believe the Ukrainian people are en- 
titled to a government of their own free 
choice. Americans of Ukrainian descent 
should be proud of the record of resistance 
to bolsheyism displayed by their vallant 
Ukrainian kinfolk, notably the splendid and 
indomitable record of the Ukrainian insur- 
gent army,” (Guy George Gabrielson, former 
chairman, Republican National Committee.) 

“It is gratifying to know that valiant ef- 
forts are being made to keep alive the em- 
bers of liberty which are even now glowing 
in the hearts of the Ukrainian people who 
are undor the heel of the Soviet dictator- 
ship. 

“Let us pray that it will not be long until 
deliverance shall come to these noble peo- 
ple who have contributed so much to civili- 
vation.” (Far McCarran, United States 
Senator from Nevada.) 

“I wish to express the fervent hope that 
Ukrainians behind the Iron Curtain, suffer- 
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ing all the trials and tribulations and mass 
executions perpetrated upon them by the 
Soviet ruling clique, shall be allowed soon, 
with God's grace, to regain their liberties 
and live a life akin to our own—that of free 
men.“ (Gov. Thomas E. Dewey.) 

“An up-to-date American foreign policy 
should skillfully and courageously build the 
resistance of the millions of prisoner peo- 
ples inside the Iron Curtain and hold the 
goal before them of ultimate freedom and 
self-government under God.“ (Harold E. 
Stassen, Director, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration.) 


Religious Persecution Behind the Iron 
Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House have been concerned and 
greatly grieved many times when re- 
ports have reached us concerning the 
persecution of various types of religious 
advocates who lived behind what is now 
known as the Iron Curtain. In these 
persecutions it seems to make little dif- 
ference as to the church to which a citi- 
zen belongs. Inasmuch as a high per- 
centage of those who are now under the 
authority of the Kremlin belong to the 
Catholic church, the punishment which 
those of the Catholic faith have received 
has been outstanding and has been 
brought to our attention in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

There has recently come to me a re- 
port from Dr. Anthony Butkovich, who 
formerly lived in the territory behind 
the Iron Curtain, but who made his es- 
cape to this country. Dr. Butkovich at- 
tended the University of Croatia at 
Zagreb, and the University of Graz in 
Austria. He graduated as a doctor of 
legal law and political sciences in 1949. 
He was active as a journalist and lec- 
turer in Croatia, Austria, and since his 
arrival in America. 

He has been in this country for 3 
years and has become pretty well ac- 
quainted with the American way of life. 
He has a profound feeling for the Chris- 
tian principles of the American people 
and the part which this country has 
played in the historical events of world 
affairs. He is much impressed by the 
valiant American soldiers who have 
fought so gallantly on the battlefields of 
Europe and Africa, as well as in the Far 
East. 

He holds personal knowledge of the 
persecution of many American priests 
and bishops behind the Iron Curtain, 
Dr. Butkovich has furnished me with 
161 names of leading Catholic dignitaries 
persecuted or put to death by Commu- 
nists in recent years. This list follows: 

ALBANIA 

Archbishop Nicholas Prennushi, of Du- 
razzo, in prison and probably dead. 

Bishop Francis Gjinit, of Alessio, executed. 

Bishop George Volay, of Bappa, exocuted, 
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BULGARIA 


Bishop Eugene Bosilkoff, of Nikopol, sen- 
tenced to death. 
Bishop John Romanoff, of Sofia, probably 
dead, 
CHINA 


Thomas Cardinal Tien, of Peiping, in exile. 

Archbishop Anthony Riberi, papal inter- 
nuntius in China, expelled. 

Archbishop Theodore Buddenbroeck, of 
Lanchow, arrested. 

Archbishop Dominic Capozi, of Talyuan, 
imprisoned. 

Archbishop Joseph Chow Chi, of Nanchang, 
imprisoned. 

Archbishop Cyril Jarre, of Tsinan, died in 
prison. 

Archbishop Ignatius Pi Shu Shih of Muk- 
den, died in prison. 

Bishop Theodore Breher, of Yenki, expelled, 
and died. 

Bishop Philip Cote, S. J., of Suchow, an 
American, imprisoned. 

Bishop Lco de Smedt, of Siwantze, died in 
prison. 

Bishop Peter Joseph Fan, of Paoting, im- 
prisoned, j 

Bishop Alfonso Ferroni, of Laokokoy, im- 
prisoned, 

Bishop Francis X. Ford, of Kaying, an 
American, died in prison. 

Bishop Rember Kowalksi, of Wuchang, an 
American, imprisoned. 

Bishop Ignatius Arranga, of Pingliang, ar- 
rested. 

Bishop John O'Shea, of Kanchow, an Amer- 
ican, expelled. 

Bishop Adolph Paschang, of Kongmoon, 
an American, expelled. 

Bishop Ambrose O. Pinger, of Chowtsun, 
an American, imprisoned. 

Bishop William C. W. Quinn, of Yukiang, 
an American, expelled. 

Bishop Charles Weber, of Ichow, {mpris- 
oned. 

Msgr, Julius Dillon, of Chasi, an American, 
expelled. 

Msgr. Eugene Fahy, of Yangschow, an 
American, expelled, 

Msgr. Jerome Haberstroh, of Tsitsihar, ex- 
polled. 

Msgr. Ignatius Koenig, of Shaowu, im- 
prisoned. 

Msgr. Jon Romaniello, 
American, expelled. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Archbishop Joseph Beran, of Prague, im- 
prisoned. 

Bishop Paul Gojdic, of Presoy, sentenced to 
life imprisonment, 

Bishop Jan Vojtassak, of Spis, sentenced to 
24 years imprisonment. 

Bishop Michael Buzalka, of Trnava, life 
imprisonment. 

Bishop Basil Hopkow, of Presoy—sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

Bishop Stanislav Zela, of Olomouc, 25 
years imprisonment. 


Archbishop Edward Profittlich, of Estonia, 
imprisoned in Russia. 


INDOCHINA 


Bishop John Baptist Tran Huu Duc, vicar 
of Winh, imprisoned by rebels. 

Archbishop Miecislaus Reinys, of Wilna, 
imprisoned in Russis, 

Bishop Vincent Borisevicius, ef Telsial, 
murdered by Russians. 

Bishop Theophile Matulionis, of Kaise- 
dorys, died in prison. 

Bishop Francis Ramanauskas, of Telsiai, 
prisoner in Russia. N 

Bishop Vincent Brizgyis, ot Kaunas, exiled. 

POLAND 

Cardinal Hondl and Cardinal Visziensky, 
imprisoned. 

Archbishop Eugene Baziak, of Cracov, im- 
prisoned. 


of Kweilin, an 
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Bishop Stanislay Adamski, of Katovice, im- 
prisoned. 

Bishop Karl Maria Spilett, of Danzig, im- 
prisoned. 

RUMANIA 

Archbishop Gerald P. O'Hara, of Savannah, 
Ga.. an American, expelled. 

All other bishops imprisoned or killed. 

Archbishop Alexander Cisar, of Bucharest, 
persecuted. 5 

Bishop Anthony Durcovici, of Jassi, im- 
prisoned. 

Bishop Augustine Pacha, of Timisoara, 
imprisoned.. 

HUNGARY 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, primate of 
Hungary, life imprisonment, 

Archbishop Joseph Groesz, of Kalosca, 15 
years imprisonment. 

Bishop Vilmos Apor, of Gyoer, killed by 
Russian soldiers. 

Bishop Zoltan Meszlenyl, of Eszertergom, 
died in prison. 

KOREA 


Bishop Patrick J. Burne, Apostolic delegate 
of Korea, an American, died as prisoner of 
Reds. 

Bishop Boniface Sauer, of Hamhung, died 
as prisoner of Reds. 

Msgr. Patrick T. Brennan, of Kwanju, an 
American, prisoner, fate unknown. 

Msgr. Thomas Quinlan, of Chunchon, 
imprisoned, 

LATVIA 
Bishop Anthony Urbss, of Lepaja, exiled. 
Bishop Joseph Rancans, of Riga, exiled, 
LITHUANIA 

Archbishop Joseph Skvireckas, of Kaunas, 
in exile. 

Bishop Jon Scheffler, of Satu Mare, impris- 
oned. 

Bishop Valerian Trajan Frentiu, of Aradea 
Mare, in prison. 

Bishop John Suciu, of Alba Giulla, killed. 
Bishop Basil Aftenie, of Faragas, killed. 
RUSSIA 

Archbishop John Cieplak, of Mogilev, died 
in exile. 

Bishop Blesavus Sloskans, of Minsk, exiled. 

Megr. August Baumtriog, of Volga, impris- 
Oned. 

Msgr. Michael Juodakas, of Kazan, exiled, 

Msgr. Ivan Roth, of Caucasus, imprisoned, 

Magr. Ivan Swiderski, of Kamlenic, exiled. 

UKRAINE 

Archbishop Andrew Sheptytsky, of Lwiw, 
died in concentration camp. 

Archbishop Joseph Slipy, of Lwiw, died in 
Concentration camp. 

Bishop Gregory Chomyshyn, of Stanislaviv, 
died in prison. 

Bishop Gregory Lakota, of Peremyshl, died 
in Siberian camp. 

Bishop Niceta Budka, of Lwiw, probably 
died in concentration camp. 

Bishop Jon Buczko, of Lwiw, in exile. 

CROATIA 

Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, of Croatia, in 
Confinement after 4 years in prison. 

Archbishop John Dr. Sarich, of Sarajevo, in 
exile. 

Bishop Peter Cule, of Mostar, sentenced to 
10 years in prison. 

Bishop Gregory Rozman, of Slovenia, in 
exile, 

Bishop John Simrak, of Krizevci, killed In 
Prison. 

Bishop Joseph Carevic, of Dubrovnik, killed 
by Communists, 

Bishop Joseph Garic, of Banja Luka, died 
in exile. 


Still 110 priests in prison, besides that 550 
Were killed. 


Mr. Speaker, an examination of the 
above list of names leads one to feel that 
the persecution of the early Christians is 
being repeated today in those countries 
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which follow the leadership of the Krem- 
lin, and which have no respect for Chris- 
tianity in any of its forms, Dr. Butko- 
vich reacts to this situation as follows: 

It seems to me that the great struggle 
which we are facing in the world does not 
seem to be the question of Korea or Indo- 
china, Berlin or Geneva, nor the question of 
economics and finances only, but in the last 
consequence the question of survival and vic- 
tory or destruction and defeat of the free 
Christian world. 

I believe that the free world under the 
leadership of the United States of America 
should take the most energetic steps to stop 
the inhuman persecution of Catholic or any 
other clergy behind the Iron Curtain. 


American Wage Earners Are Constantly 
Threatened by the Flood of Cheaply 
Manufactured Foreign Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress should read the 
following article by Joseph A. Fox, 
Washington Evening Start staff corre- 
spondent, which appeared in the May 
24, 1954, issue of that newspaper. 


In my opinion the series of articles 
on foreign imports and their impact on 
American industry now being written by 
Mr. Fox will further expose the grave 
menace to American workmen resulting 
from the thinking of the free traders, 

Mr. Fox's article follows: 

Tarry Is LIFE-OR-DEATH ISSUE ron POTTERY 
CENTER OF. UNITED STATES—EAST LIVERPOOL 
SEES DOOM IN. FLOOD OF CHEAPER PRODUCTS 
FROM JAPAN 

(By Joseph A. Fox) 

East LIVERPOOL, ORO, May 22.—Here at the 
head of the Ohio Valley, where the river that 
gives the region its name curves south from 
the Alleghenies, a 25-mile strip of hill coun- 
try illustrates in miniature what Congress is 
up against on a national scale in the ageless 
battle over tariffs, 

The big job in front of the legislators 18 
that of reconciling the confilct between 
“little” industry that needs heavy tariff pro- 
tection and “big” industry that sells over- 
seas and can take care of itself against all 
comers, It is no mean task, 

President Eisenhower last week took some 
of the heat off of Capitol Hill by dropping a 
plea for more liberal trade policies right at 
the moment. With an eye on the approach- 
ing congressional elections, the President 
agreed to go along for another year with 
the wornout machinery at hand for boosting 
commerce between the United States and the 
rest of the free world. 

Why did General Eisenhower back down, 
for the present, at least, from the trade pro- 
gram he recently had launched so hopefully? 
Part of the answer can be found right here 
in East Liverpool, a typical high-tarif com- 
munity. Foreign trade, these people are con- 
vinced, ls poison to them. In fighting it 
they feel they are fighting for their lives, 

Another part of the answer can be found 
a few miles south of here, where the power- 
ful Weirton Steel Co. spans the river from 
Weirton, W. Va., to Steubenville, Ohio, with 
the biggest tinplate mill in the world, Weir- 
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ton does a multi-million-dollar business an- 
nually in 36 countries, yet is supremely in- 
different to the foreign-trade issue. But 
that is another story. 

East Liverpool calls itself “the pottery 
center of America.” It is the hub of an 
area of about 30,000 persons in Ohio and 
West Virginia. The livelihood of these peo- 
ple for a century and a quarter has depended 
on the manufacture of dishware. 

Some of the inhabitants of this section 
today are descended from those early settlers 
who brought their skills from Engiand, 


“tapped the ciay hills on the Virginia side of 


the Ohio, and peddled the products of their 
wheels downriver on flatboat. 


FLOOD OF GOODS FROM JAPAN 


Today the markets built up through the 
years are disappearing under the flood of 
goods from abroad. The resurgent Japanese 
are doing the most damage to East Liver- 
pool, but Western Europe is contributing, too. 

What has happened around here since 
1947-48, when East Liverpool had its best 
year, shows up in the figures. Employment 
is down from 8,000 to about 5,500. The work- 
week is 30 hours instead of the standard 40. 
Sales had dropped by last year from $40 mil- 
ion to $22 million. And the payroll for 7 
major potteries of the area had fallen from 
$25 million to $16 million, € 

If it had not been for the jobs available in 
nearby Pennsylvania steel mills, a lot of peo- 
ple would have been looking for work in this 
area. The current peacetime decline in steel 
production dims the future outlook, 

In this situation, of course, the pottery 
workers want no part of a liberal trade pro- 
gram. The tariff barriers must be higher and 
stronger if they are to survive. As a matter 
of fact, in some respects the situation here 
has passed the point where tariffs can help 
any longer. The duties on Japanese pottery 
already are above 70 percent, and any further 
hike would be meaningless. 

SEEKS TOTAL PROTECTION 


What East Liverpool really wants is an ab- 
solute restriction on the quantity of pottery 
imports—at any price. But that is notin the 
cards. So this community must content it- 
self with fighting any extension of reciprocal 
trade—for 1 year, no less than 3. It wants 
nothing to do with anything except total 
protection. 

It is not hard to understand why. 

Joseph M. Wells, grizzled gencral manager 
of Homer Laughlin China Co., of Newell, 
W. Va., pulls out a mail order catalog to dem- 
onstrate what he and others of the craft are 
facing. 

A fine, 96-piece china dinner set imported 
from Japan—the kind the average American 
housewife would use only on special occa- 
sions—retalls for $59.95. This 18 $2 less than 
Homer Laughlin, largest pottery maker in 
the world, has to charge for a 12-place set- 
ting of the domestic, semivitreous, or semi- 
porelain ware that has commoner usage in 
the home. To duplicate the fine china would 
cost the American company $200. 

Or again: 

Hall China, of East Liverpool, the country’s 
largest maker of teapots, turns out a prized 
product at $1.25. But the British who have 
to pay 20 to 25 percent in tariffs, still come 
along with the same thing for 98 cents—and 
throw in a supply of tea to boot. 

“We could dry up unless we get help.” 
That is the grim comment of Robert E. Boyce, 
youthful president of Harker Potter, which 
has been in business at Chester, W. Va., since 
1840, and is the oldest outfit of its kind in 
the United States, 

“We don't get much attention in Washing- 
ton because we are a small industry,” he 
adds, echoing a complaint often heard. 

The truth is that the pottery industry— 
and other small businesses in pottery situn- 
tion—get a lot of attention in Washington. 
Their complaints carry weight out of propor- 
tion to their numbers for a good reason: The 
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economic remedy to the East Liverpool situa- 
tion may be obvious, but it poses a tough 
problem when you try to apply it to a living 
community of this sort. 

THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL 

‘The basic trouble is that American workers 
get such high pay that they cannot com- 
pete in tndustries like pottery where labor 
represents a large proportion of the costs. A 
Japanese pottery maker gets around 19 cents 
an hour. His American counterpart in East 
Liverpool gets $1.68 an hour. There is the 
story in a nutshell. 

American industries can compete—ean, In 
fact, defy competition—when they operate 
on a mass production basis. Both Homer 
Laughlin and Hall are turning to assembly 
line production as fast as possible. But that 
costs a lot of money, And as M, W. Thomp- 
son of Hall, remarks wryly: “There have been 
no millionaires made in pottery.” 

Regretfully, too, he observes that machine- 
made ware lacks the charm of the hand- 
turned product. 

Freetraders have a simple answer to all 
this: If pottery is better made by hand, and 
if foreigners can do it cheaper than we, then 
East Liverpool should not be making pottery. 
The people here should be doing something 
else. Perhaps they should. 

But East Liverpool doesn’t like that an=- 
swer, any more than it likes such slogans 
as Trade, not aid” and “You can't sell if 
you don't buy.“ 

Pottery is one of the over-age industries. 

A top pottery workman, or woman, is apt 
to be in middle age or beyond. Years of 
experience are required to deVelop the skills 
that go into fine dishware—skills such as 
the delicate moulding and tracery of colorful 
patterns. 

Craftsmen of this sort around Liverpool 
want to know what happens to them if their 
work goes and they have to look around for 
something else, under some sort of a retrain- 
ing program such as has been suggested. 

Take H. James Moore and Ben Barker, jig- 
germen at Homer Laughlin, who have spent 
a lifetime in pottery. 

Mr. Moore is 62 and Mr. Barker 59. They 
are homeowners and proud grandfathers. 
They just plain don't want to become dis- 
placed 


persons. 
Cleaning up their machines at the end of 
a day, they talk about this question, which 
is a hot topic of conversation in the union 
halis. They scoff at the whole idea of shift- 
ing to new work. They regard it as thor- 
oughly impractical. They think the death 
of the pottery industry around East Liver- 
pool would bring them only hardship. 
“When people suggest moving, I wish they 
would suggest something I could learn to 
do,” says Mr. Barker. “Who would want me, 
anyway, at my age?” 
“It won't work,” snaps Mr. Moore. “Once 
a potter, always a potter,” 
Reims the economists say, Mr. Barker 
Moore pose quite a problem for 
Congress, 


From Brush to Grass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago the House demonstrated its strong 
belief in agricultural research by in- 
creasing appropriations for these pro- 
grams. In view of this action, I am at- 
taching herewith an article recently pub- 
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lished in the Oklahoma Ranch and Farm 
World, Tulsa, Okla., giving in detail the 
results of brush control programs spon- 
sored in my State by the Red Plains 
Conservation Experiment Station, lo- 
cated in my district near Guthrie, Okla. 
This article will give Members a clear 
picture of some of the results being ob- 
tained by these appropriations. The 
article follows: 
From BRUSH to Grass 

(By Harry M. Elwell and Harley A. Daniel) 

Scrubby brush and other troublesome 
plants are choking off production on nearly 
100 million acres of range land in the great 
Southwest. In Oklahoma alone it is esti- 
mated that beef production could be in- 
creased by $100 million annually if the 
blighted land were cleared of noxious species, 

Their severe competition for moisture, 
sunlight, and plant food greatly reduces 
growth of the better forage plants and rep- 
resents one of the greatest dctriments to 
range forage production. Droughts have 
been common in this area, resulting in fire 
damage and overgrazing. These factors. de- 
pressed grass production, resulting in the 
rapid expansion of brush over these once 
productive grasslands. 

One of our greatest opportunities for agri- 
cultural and industrial development lies in 
the Improvement and full utilization of ap- 
proximately 10 million acres of land covered 
with worthless brush and other troublesome 
plants and an additional 8 million acres of 
eroded class VII land in Oklahoma. 

Much of this land is being only partially 
used and producing practically nothing. 
But scientists are learning how to put such 
wasteland to work. The matter of success- 
fully combining commercial fertilizers, 
legumes, and grasses will do wonders for 
inherently poor, eroded solls. Moreover, 
once useless brush is removed from the vir- 
gin land, surprisingly large yields of grass 
are being realized. 

The properly developed and improved pas- 
tures on the Red Plains Conservation Experi- 
ment Station near Guthrie, Okla., are pro- 
ducing 5 to 8 times more hay and beef than 
unimproved land. So tremendous is the po- 
tential gain in brush blighted areas and pro- 
duction in the regrassed eroded pastures that 
the resulting total income of much of this 
Jand, including the accompanying develop- 
ment in community betterment, ¢ivic im- 
provement, ete., would be increased as much 
as 1,000 percent. But, before land of this 
nature can be protected and improved, the 
Problems common to it must be overcome. 
Low fertility, poor physical conditions of the 
soll, and lack of moisture and organic matter 
are perhaps the most serious on the eroded 
land, and the brush must be removed and 
sprouts controlled on the virgin land. 

Brush control investigations on oaks and 
other hardwood 


have been tried. 


Chemicals were introduced into these stu- 
dies in 1945, and the studies have now 
spread to various parts of the State through 
field trial tests in soil conservation districts. 
Methods of applying chemicals to control 
brush for grass production vary greatly be- 
Cause of the wide variety of woody plants 
and grasses and the wide differences in clima- 
tic and soil conditions, Methods that have 
been tried are foliage sprays, basal-bark, soil, 
and stump treatments. But the methods 
most commonly used during the growing sea- 
son are the foliage sprays, 

Foliage sprays may be applied on brush 

-with motor-driven Sprayers, air-blast ma- 


and satisfactory time to spray is when plants 
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have just developed full leaf size, while pho- 
tosynthesis is active. Best results have 
been obtained with selective herbicides 
when the soil moisture was adequate for 
ideal growing conditions, the humidity fairly 
high, a uniform air temperature of 60° to 80° 
Fahrenheit, and little or no wind blowing. 

The low-volatile ester herbicides have con- 
sistently produced more effective control of 
native oaks than the high volatile formula- 
tions, In foliage applications with ground 
sprayers, 3 pounds total acid of either 2, 
4-D or 2, 4, 5-T equal mixture, or the 2, 
4, 5-T alone, in 100 gallons of water pro- 
duced 93 percent kill of dense stands of oak 
brush. To obtain these results, the leaves, 
twigs, and stems of all the plants should be 
thoroughly wet with the solution. 

Under humid conditions, spray solutions 
of water are satisfactory for selective her- 
bicides and Ammate. But, when dry or more 
aird conditions exist, the addition of 10 
gallons of diesel oil to each 100 gallons of 
spray solution of selective herbicides in- 
creases the kill. The effectiveness of water 
solutions of Ammate are also improved by 
the addition of a spreader-sticker material 
recommended by the manufacturer. 

When mixed species of hardwoods are 
sprayed, some plants are resistant to the 
herbicides. Retreatments are therefore nec- 
essary. Sprouts from stumps are difficult 
to kill with 2,4-D, or 2,4-5-T foliage sprays. 
This is particularly true for sprouts that 
are well established on the old roots of the 
original plants. Ammate foilage sprays are 
usually more effective in treating young 
sprouts. However, it is generally advisable 
to let the sprouts grow for more than 2 years 
before attempting to treat them. 

Large-scale field trial studies with airplane 
applications on oak brush were started in 
June 1952 at four locations in Oklahoma. 
These investigations were made coopera- 
tively by the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committees, Soil Conservation 
Service, Agricultural Research Service, Soll 
and Water Conservation Branch and Field 
Crops Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Aerial Applicator’s As- 
sociation; Oklahoma A. and M. College, and 
ranchers. Two of these tests were located in 
Osage County, one in Creek County, and 
the other in Grady County. One of the sites 
in Osage County occupied only 80 acres, but 
each of the others covered 160 acres. 

Evaluations of the effectiveness on brush 
control and amount of grass produced were 
made of this study in September 1953. In 
general, 2.4-5-＋ was the most effective. It 
controlled brush sufficiently to permit the 
grass to establish a good cover, where prop- 
erly managed. There was enough grass the 
second year for moderate use. 

In earlier tests, diesel oil was most com- 
monly used for airplane spraying. Some of 
the tests made in June 1952, however, with 
water-oil emulsions, at a rate of 4 parts of 
water to 1 of oll, appear to be about as effec- 
tive as the oll treatments. Airplane spray- 
ing during the winter months was not effec 
tive on hardwood splieces. 

The nonselective herbicide, Ammate, 15 
also effective on hardwood species. The rate 
ot application used is three-fourths to 1 
pound per gallon of water. This material is 
safer to use along roadsides, fence rows, 
orchards, etc., adjacent to crops sensitive to 
the selective herbicides. It is also effective 
during a longer period of the growing season. 

Substantial savings in material are made 
when Animate is applied with an alr-blast 
sprayer. This machine has produced as ef- 
fective a kill of this oak brush as the hy- 
draulle sprayer, with only one-third to one- 
half the quantities of Ammate and water. 

Soil treatments of CMP, 3-(p-¢ehloro- 
Phenyl) 1, 1-dimethylurea, give good kills 
of post oak and blackjack types of brush 
and small trees. An application of 7.5 pounds 
per acre of 80 percent wettable powder in 
60 gallons of water on sandy-type soils pro- 
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duces very satisfactory kills of dense stands. 
However, on clay soil rates up to 15 pounds 
per acre may be necessary to obtain a good 
Kill. This chemical is most effective when 
placed on the soil and in the zone occupied 
by the greatest amount of feeder roots. 
CMU is normally toxic to all plants, but 
established native grasses have survived and 
are making normal forage and seed produc- 
tion where rates of 15 pounds or less were 
applied. 

Several kinds of machines may be used 
for removing brush and woody vegetation. 
Brush mowers, saws, beaters, crushers, buck 
rakes, and cutters have been tried at the 
Red Plains Station. All of them gave satis- 
factory results when used on material within 
the limits for which each is best suited. 
There is also some newer equipment, such 
as the cutter-type machines which eperate 
on large track-type tractors. 

A root-cutter type machine, which con- 
sists of a large sweep mounted on a D-7 
caterpillar tractor, was used on the Red 
Plains Station in July 1952. There was a roll- 
ing colter 48 inches in diameter mounted in 
front of each of the two supporting beams. 
The depth of cut in the soll varied from 
about 12 to 14 inches. This machine was 
operated on an area of dense oak and cov- 
ered about 1.25 acres per hour. The treat- 
ment killed a high percentage of the brush 
which was left on the soil for surface pro- 
tection. 

Tree cutters, often call V-shape treedozers, 
which operate on large track-type tractors 
are an innovation in land clearing. They 
shear off trees up to 20 inches in diameter. 
The tension bar, extending beyond the cut- 
ting edge, bends the tree, putting the fibers 
under tension. The sharp steel biade 
mounted on heavy-duty standards, then 
slashes through the free in a smooth slicing 
action. The tree is cut flush with the 
ground. Some operators report that this 
machine on a D-7 caterpillar tractor will cut 
brush and small trees of medium density at 
a rate of about 1.5 to 2.0 acres an hour. 

After the brush was killed, surprisingly 
large yields of grass and pasture were real- 
ized. Where selective herbicides were prop- 
erly used. the leaves, twigs and stems of 
sprayed brush accumulated In a mulch on 
the soil. There was an average of 7,598 
pounds per acre of this litter 2 years after 
treatment. It conserves water and makes 
conditions favorable for the immediate 
growth of native grass intermingled in the 
brush. Measurements made during an 8- 
year period on the Red Plains Station show 
that 45 percent less water ran off annually 
from good grass on treated land than from 
an adjacent area of brush land. 

The success of the pasture will depend 
largely upon its management after the brush 
is removed. The soils covered with scrubby 
Oak are usually shallow and erodible. It 
is, therefore, important that a continuous 
Protective cover be maintained on this land. 
In order to do this, burning must be pre- 
vented. 

The erodibility and fertility levels of the 
soils are important. Their ability to pro- 
duce palatable plants can often be deter- 
mined by the kind of grass intermingled in 
the brush. On better sites, big bluestem, 
little bluestem, Indian grass, switch grass, 
Purpletop, and sand love grass are usually in 
the undisturbed oak brush. But, due to the 
Competition of the brush, these grasses are 
Small, spindling, and greatly depressed in 
growth. The average yield of grass on fully 
Cleared virgin land is 5 times that found 
On land 90 percent shaded. 

Full grass production will be obtained 
More rapidly, and erosion more completely 
Controlled. if clearing is limited to areas 
having only light or medium brush cover, 
The grass cover is more dense on 
gently sloping soil where shade from woody 
Vegetation is less. Under such conditions, 
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a complete land cover is usually established 
in 1 or 2 years. There is also less likelihood 
of erosion starting between the time of 
clearing and the time the grass becomes well 
established. Therefore, through proper site 
selection and good management, much of 
the worthless brushland may be converted 
into valuable grassland. 

These native grasses are highly nutritious 
and make good pasture. On virgin soil from 
which brush had been removed, the per- 
acre gain without fertilizer was greater than 
on the eroded soil where fertilizer was ap- 
plied—84 pounds as compared to 80 pounds. 
When this virgin land was fertilized, the 
gains were increased by almost 60 percent— 
from 84 to 133 pounds. 

In 1953 good fall rains occurred, and 
after the grazing season, the grass produced 
seed. An average of 78 pounds per acre of 
native grass seed was harvested from the 
fertilized pastures and only 42 pounds from 
the unfertilized. This is an increase of 
about 85 percent. Based on the price re- 
ceived for the cattle and the seed, the gross 
income in 1953 from the fertilized pasture 
was $42.96 per acre, compared to $23.34 from 
the unfertilized one. 

According to native grass seed production 
records here at the Red Plains station, there 
is a possibility of this grass producing seed 
about 3 years out of 10, following summer 
grazing. Based on this record, the fertiliza- 
tion of native grasses on the better sites 
of cleared brushland would appear to be 
practical. There was a distinct improvement 
of stand and quality of native grass, as well 
as an increase of native legumes, following 
fertilization. 


Fluoridation of Public Water Supplies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a resolution passed by the city 
of Evanston, Nl., on May 17, 1954, to- 
gether with a letter from the department 
of health, city of Evanston. 

Both of these statements testify to 
the great benefit, conspiciously and in- 
disputably evident following the fluori- 
dation of Evanston water supply during 
the last 7 years. Both the department of 
health and the city of Evanston have 
taken a vigorous stand against H. R. 
2341, which seeks to prevent the fluorida- 
tion of public water supplies. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Evanston, II., May 21, 1954. 
Hon. MARGUERITE Srrrr CHURCH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. CmurcH: I should like to give 
you a summary of the experience of the city 
of Evanston in fluoridation of the public wa- 
ter supply, with reprints of some of our pub- 
lications, for inclusion in the records of the 
hearings on H. R. 2341, on May 25, 26, and 27, 
1954. 

In 1939, dentists on the staff of the United 
States Public Health Service made careful 
examinations of the amount of dental decay 
of children who resided in eight Chicago 
suburban communities. It was found that 
children residing in Evanston, Oak Park, and 
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Waukegan, NI. who drank Lake Michigan 
water containing no fluorine, had 2%½ times 
as much dental decay as children residing in 
Aurora, Elgin, Elmhurst, Joliet, and Maywood. 
The last 5 communities obtained their 
drinking water from deep artesian wells, 
which contain 1 part per million of fluorine 
as a natural constituent of the water which 
is obtained from the underlying strata of 
rock, As the commissioner of public health 
of the city of Evanston, it occurred to me that 
it would be wise to provide Evanston children 
with very minute amounts of fluorine in the 
public drinking water supply, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not dental 
decay could be reduced. 

After studying the comparisons of dental 
decay in children from communities with 
fluorine and without fluorine in the 
water, I communicated with the Illinois State 
Health Department for morbidity (disease) 
and mortality (death) statistics from all 8 
communities for purposes of comparison. No 
illness of any sort was attributed to fluorine 
in the drinking water of the 5 communities 
where it occurred naturally and the death 
rates of all 8 communities were essentially 
the same. Accordingly, we were convinced 
that it was safe to add fluorine to the Evans- 
ton drinking water. This study was approved 
by the Evanston City Council, superintend- 
ents of schools, the Evanston Dental Society, 
and the Evanston Medical Society, and flu- 
oridation of the Evanston public water sup- 
ply was begun on February 11, 1947. 

Dental examinations, including X-rays of 
all the teeth of 2,000 Evanston children 6 to 
8 years old during the past year have revealed 
a decrease of 58 percent in dental decay in 
permanent teeth. 

No detrimental effects of any sort have been 
found in children or adults on careful medi- 
cal examination. I am not aware of any evi- 
dence published in medical literature show- 
ing that there is an increase of any disease 
which could be attributed to fluorine in a 
concentration of one part per million in a 
public drinking water supply. 

We now have sufficient scientific evidence 
of the reduction of tooth decay as a result of 
fluoridation of our city water to recommend 
that other communities add fluorine in a 
concentration of one part per million to pub- 
lic water supplies. Results obtained by sev- 
eral other research groups studying this prob- 
lem are uniformly favorable, and we there- 
fore think that fluoridation should be en- 
couraged. 

I am enclosing herewith reprints of three 
of our papers already published in scien- 
tile journals, showing the results of our 
studies, which we should also like to have 
included in the official record. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. H. Tucker, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health, 


RESOLUTION ON FLUORIDATION 
Crry or Evanston, ILL., May 17, 1954. 

Whereas the health department and the 
water department of the city of Evanston, 
II., on authority of the Evanston City Coun- 
cil, undertook a plan in February 1947 to 
add fluorine in a concentration of one part 
per million to the city drinking water; and 

Whereas this plan included examination 
of the teeth of the school children prior to 
fluoridation and the careful checking of their 
teeth at regular intervals over a period of 
years to determine results which have been 
obtained; and 

Whereas the Evanston Dental Society, the 
Evanston Medical Society, and the superin- 
tendent of schools endorsed this study, which 
is similar to studies now being carried out 
in other cities; and 

Whereas the health department reports 
that through cooperation of the Zoller Den- 
tal Clinic of the University of Chicago and 
of the Illinois State Department of Health, 
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extensive dental examinations of school chil- 
dren in the 6 to 8 year age groups during 
1953 revealed a 58-percent decrease in the 
prevalence of dental decay as compared with 
the amount of such decay found in 1946, 
and that general health examinations reveal 
no detrimental or harmful effects on either 
children or adults: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the City Council of the city 
of Evanston reaffirm its support and endorse- 
ment of the plan and project of the depart- 
ments of health and water involving the 
addition of fluorine in a concentration of 
one part per million to the Evanston city 


water supply. 
Attest: 
T.R. TIMBARE, 
Mayor. 
Enwarp W. BELL, 
City Clerk. 


Adopted by the City Council of the City of 
Evanston on May 17, 1954. 


- Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Federation of Labor has re- 
cently complete an analysis of the cur- 
rent unemployment and partial unem- 
ployment situation in the United States. 
Because this analysis goes beyond the 
bare statistics on this critical problem 
and outlines the serious effects of pres- 
ent unemployment by industries and by 
localities, I know that my colleagues in 
the House will be interested in reading 
the summary report on the study issued 
by the AFL. Under unanimous consent 
I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point: 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment has risen sharply during 
the past 6 months. According to the census 
estimate, the number of unemployed work- 
ers has increased from a low of 1,301,000 in 
October 1953 to 3,725,000 for March. A slug- 
gish response to the seasonal trend brought 
unemployment to 3,465,000 In April. 

The census, however, defines unemploy- 
Ment narrowly. It counts a number 
of workers as employed despite the fact that 
the wage earners in these additional cate- 
gories are neither working nor earning pay. 
In order to determine economic unemploy- 
ment, these additional groups should be 
counted as unemployed. This includes 
workers who have been laid off but expect 
their jobs to reopen within 30 days; those 
hoping to enter new employment or busi- 
ness within 30 days; and those not working 
or receiving compensation because their out- 
door work has been curtailed by bad weather. 

In April 1954 there were 462,000 workers 
in these three categories, Adding these 
these workers to the estimated unemploy- 
ment as defined by the census, in April 1954 
unemployment stood at 3,927,000. 

In addition, account should be taken of 
wage earners who are at a given time without 
jobs because they are moving from one place 
to another, one job to another, or one occu- 
pation to another. Some workers in this 
group are incorrectly counted as employed, 
while others escape the census count alto- 
gether. It is our conservative estimate that 
in April 1954 this “floating” unemployment, 
with other miscellaneous categories not in- 
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cluded in the unemployment count by the 
Census, was approximately 510,000. A com- 
plete count of economic unemployment 
representing all workers totally unemployed 
in April therefore equals 4,437,000, or 6.9 
percent of the civilian labor force. 

In order to arrive at a proper measure of 
the economic impact of unemployment, par- 
tial unemployment should also be taken into 
account. On the basis of official data, we 
estimate that the total number of workers 
involuntarily on part time in April 1954 was 
2,710,000. The time lost due to partial un- 
employment is equivalent to a loss of more 
than 1 million full-time jobs. When this 
aggregate loss of employment is taken into 
account, it is found that in April 1954 eco- 
nomic unemployment represented a level of 
close to 5.5 million. 

The following table shows how economic 
unemployment was distributed: 

April 1954 
Unemployment as defined by the 


obit qi! AAA 3, 465, 000 
Laid off, and not on ob 216, 000 
Expecting employment, but not 

TTT &8, 000 
Unemployed because of 

SPR TOK Ss costs cree ese mpe meer 58, 000 
Ploating and miscellaneous unem- 

Ployment ANL A A A 510, 000 

Totally un employed 4. 437, 000 
Full-time equivalent of partial un- 

employment 1. 000, 000 

7 5. 437. 000 


This figure of 5,437,000 unemployed, repre- 
senting 8.5 percent of the civillan-labor force, 
provides an accurate measure of the economic 
impact of unemployment on the American 
economy in April 1954. 

INDUSTRIES 


While there are no statistics classifying the 
unemployed by the last job which they have 
held, employment data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics provide an accurate indica- 
tion of the industries which have been hard- 
est hit. 

These figures show that the sharpest de- 
clines in employment have been concen- 
trated in the following four industrial 
groups: 


Employment (in 
usands) 


These four industrial groups account for 
most of the decline in nonfarm employment 
of almost 1,500,000 during the past year. 
Among other groups, service industries, State 
and local governments, public utilities, 
finance, insurance, and trade have either 
shown small increases in employment over 
the past year or only slight declines. 

The decline in mining largely reflects con- 
ditions in the bituminous coal fields, al- 
though anthracite mining has been a de- 
pressed industry for many years. 

The drop in Federal Government employ- 
ment is the result of a scheduled decline in 
some defense activities together with the 
budget cutting and economy drives of the 
present administration. The drop in trans- 
portation employment is mainly due to a 
sharp decline in railroad jobs. 

While the employment declines in these 
three industrial groups are substantial, by 
far the largest loss of Jobs has been concen- 
trated in manufacturing. The accompany- 
ing chart makes it possible to examine more 
closely the nature of this decline. It shows 
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the percent decline in employment of pro- 
duction workers in each major manufactur- 
ing industry from the peak month in 1953 to 
April 1954. The figures have been adjusted 
for seasonal variation so that changes in 
employment caused by purely seasonal in- 
fluences have been eliminated from the 
calculation. 

The number of production workers in 
manufacturing declined over 1,400,000 from 
the peak month of June, a drop of over 10 
percent. For individual industries, the 
decline is larger. 

The sharpest drop (33.2 percent) was re- 
ported in the ordnance industry which, of 
course, has been hardest hit by the decline 
in defense spending. Other industries for 
which declines of over 12 percent were re- 
corded are electrical machinery, primary 
metals industries, furniture, fabricated metal 
products, transportation equipment, and 
rubber. The industries which have been 
least affected by the general decline are food, 
paper, and printing and publishing. $ 

In the key construction industry, employ- 
ment in April 1954 totaled 2,512,000, an in- 
crease of 0.1 percent from the previous year, 
However, data showing employment by lo- 
cality make it clear that this stability in 
construction conceals a number of increases 
and declines in different parts of the country. 

The most‘substantial declines from March 
1953 to March 1954 were recorded in a num- 
ber of areas in the Far West (Albuquerque, 
Boise, Casper, Salt Lake City, Tacoma, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego). A 
number of other localities also experienced 
substantial drops, including Washington, 
D. C., Richmond, Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Topeka, Kans, ` 

On the other hand, increases during the 
past year were recorded generally in most 
of the New England and southern sections 
of the country. Increases also took place in 
New York City, other industrial centers in 
New York State, cities in Connecticut and 
Maine, Baltimore, Atlanta, Knoxville, Little 
Rock, and Tulsa. In a number of areas, in- 
cluding Chicago, Boston, and Denver, there 
Was little change in construction employ- 
ment, 

Detailed information on local construction 
employment is lacking for cities, in the 
States of Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pensylvania, and Wisconsin, 

LOCALITIES 


Distribution of unemployment by locality 
is reflected in the statistics provided by the 
Labor Department's Bureau of Employment 
Security for the unemployment insurance 
program, Every 2 months, the Nation's 
major labor market areas are classified into 
four categories according to the severity of 
unemployment, Those areas where unem- 
ployment constitutes 6 or more percent of 
a total labor force are classified as group 

During the past year, the number of labor 
market areas classified as group IV has been 
steadily increasing. The most recent re- 
port indicates that 35 major areas are in- 
cluded in this category, compared to only 
17 a year ago. In addition, there are 58 
smaller areas classified as localities with sub- 
stantial labor surplus, as compared with 18 
a year ago. 

Areas with the highest unemployment 
rates are those where unemployment has 
become chronic over the past 10 years largely 
because of the area's dependence on one mM- 
dustry for the bulk of its employment. In 
most cases, these areas are coal or textile 
communities in which the generally de- 
pressed market conditions for these com- 
modities have forced factory shutdowns and 
substantial cutbacks In employment. 

The hard-hit textile cities are concentrated 
in the New England area and include Law- 
rence, Lowell, and New Bedford, Mass. The 
coal towns are concentrated in Pennsylvania 
and include Johnstown, Scranton, and the 
Wukes-Barre-Hazelton area. 
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Cities with important metal fabricating 
and machinery plants which have been hard 
hit are Detroit, Battle Creek, and Muskegon, 
Mich.; South Bend and Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Kenosha and Racine, Wis.; and 
the Davenport, Iowa Quad-Cities Area. The 
reduced demands for lrone ore is reflected 
in the classification of the Duluth, Minn., 
and Superior, Wis., labor market area as 
group IV. The lack of shipbuilding on the 
west coast is reflected in the Tacoma classi- 
fication in this group. Other centers of 
unemployment are Portland, Oreg.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; San Antonio, Tex.; and Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 


Beef From Gullies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in my remarks today two ar- 
ticles recently published by the Okla- 
homa Ranch and Farm World, Tulsa, 
Okla., which clearly indicate results that 
are being obtained by scientific appli- 
cation of new land usage technics. 

Since these results stem directly from 
research sponsored by the United States 
Department of Agriculture through its 
Red Plains Conservation Experiment 
Station, located near Guthrie, Okla., I 
believe the Members will find this in- 
formation of particular interest. It is 
graphic proof that we do obtain substan- 
tial results from funds Congress makes 
available to carry on these experiments. 
The articles are as follows: 

EXAMPLES OF BRUSH CONTROL IN OKLAHOMA 

Two outstanding examples of brush control 
in Oklahoma may be found on 2 widely sepa- 
rated ranches, 1 near Bristow and the other 
near Pawhuska. 

Albert and Levan Kelly, near Bristow, in 
Creek County, and George McKinley, opera- 
tor of the Rocking Chair Ranch near Paw- 
huska, in Osage County, are the two ranches 
Where much progress has been made in the 
Control of this undesirable brush. 

“On these 2 ranches,” says Harry M. Elwell, 
research agronomist, Red Plains Station, 
Guthrie, Okla., “the herbicides used were all 
formulations of low-volatile esters. The rate 
of application for the initial treatments, in 
June 1952, was 2 pounds of 2,4,5-T in 5 
Ballons of spray solution per acre (in flight 
Swaths of 33 feet. 

“Where equal mixtures of 2,4-D and 
2.4.5-T were applied, one-third more acid 
Was necessary to produce the same results,” 
Elwell says. “The spray solution consisted 
Of oil and water emulsions.” 

Elwell points out that on some of the areas 
retreatments using the same volume of spray 
Were necessary in June 1953 to obtain satis- 
Tactory control for maximum grass produc- 
tion, Stands consisting mostly of post oak 
and white oak required only 1 pound of acid 
Per acre for the retreatment; however, on 
those in which blackjack and black oak pre- 
dominated 2 pounds per acre were necessary. 

As a result of these applications, a high 
Percentage of the brush was defollated and 
Prevented from making additional growth on 
both ranches, and, in general, very satisfac- 
tory grass production was obtained. In some 

the grass production was increased as 
much as 244 percent. 
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Widespread interest is shown in brush 
control, as is indicated by this statement 
from a recent issue of Armour's Analysis, a 
publication sponsored by the Livestock Bu- 
reau of Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill.: “In some 
areas, particularly the Southwest, chemical 
control with herbicides such as 2,4-D and 
2.4,5-T has been gaining in popularity 
over mechanical clearance, the other method 
of major importance. Both chemical and 
mechanical control are far more satisfactory 
in reasonably moist years, when brush is 
making good growth, according to Dave Sav- 
age, superintendent of the United States 
Southern Great Plains Field Station. Active 
growth in late spring and early summer de- 
pletes the root reserves of plant food, making 
the brush more vulnerable to chemical treat- 
ment. Savage reports that, due to drought 
conditions, relatively little chemical control 
work was undertaken last year in his area.” 


Beer Prom GULLIES 


If we work with Mother Nature in the 
Southwest Plains, many additional cattle 
can be pastured on the 8.5 million acres of 
land that is now abandoned, eroded, and low 
in fertility. z 

We have a new slogan down in this area— 
“beef from gullies." It means reclaiming 
worn-out land and putting it back to nu- 
tritious grasses. Our work to date shows 
that it can be done successfully. But, we 
must carefuly consider the soil and climatic 
conditions and use the right grasses and 
methods. 

Under natural conditions, grass re-estab- 
lishes itself slowly on eroded land. In accel- 
erating the process, we must overcome the 
problems common to this type of land. Low 
fertility, poor physical condition of the soil, 
and lack of moisture and organic matter are 
perhaps the most serious. 

Low fertility can be corrected by the ad- 
dition of commercial fertilizers and lime. By 
growing sweetclover and other legumes, we 
can build up the organic matter supply in 
the soil and increase the available nitrogen. 
Soil organisms can then thrive. Their ac- 
tivity improves the physical condition of the 
soil, which is extremely important in obtain- 
ing good seeding of native grass. 

If the land to be regrassed is badly washed 
and gullied, our first step will be to reduce 
further erosion and stabilize the seedbed. 
In some areas we must divert the runoff water 
from the original channels by putting in con- 
tour furrows or ridges above the heads of 
the gullies. 

After diverting the runoff water, we can 
Install vegetative barriers of brush and crop 
residue and slope“ the gully banks by grad- 
ing the soil. We are then ready to apply fer- 
tilizer and lime as needed in the legumes, 
After the legumes are established, grass can 
be seeded successfully. 

On badly eroded land the “seed-hay” 
method has produced better stands than 
other methods of seeding native grasses, 
This has certainly been true at our Red Plains 
conservation experiment station at Guthrie, 
Okla. This method is also suitable for seed- 
ing bare spots in pastures in the tall grass 
area of the Great Plains. 

The seed hay used in this method is 
mowed immedaitely after the seed matures, 
stacked, and spread on eroded land the fol- 
lowing spring. On most farms in this area, 
there are patches of native grass along roads 
or in odd corners that usually produce seed. 
If the seed crop is heavy, the seed hay cut 
from one acre can be spread over 3 to 8 acres 
of land to be seeded. Clean, disease-free 
straw or crop residue can be added to make 
a total application of about 2,000 pounds per 
acre. 

The hay not only provides seed but also 
tends to prevent erosion, conserve moisture, 
and keep the seed in place until germina- 
tion. As the young plants emerge, they help 
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to tie the residue down so that it doesn't 
wash off with the rains. 

The hay and straw should be spread even- 
ly, and it is a good idea to pack it down with 
a corrugated roller, cultipacker, or disk. The 
latter practice insures quicker germination. 

In our experiments, the seed-hay method 
producted a density of grass 2.5 times greater 
than that from threshed seed. By the end 
of the second growing season, the sod was 
nearly as thick as that of virgin native gross, 
Even on shallow eroded soils, the runoff wa- 
ter was 39 percent less than that from culti- 
vated terraced land nearby. Native vegeta- 
tion, however, reduced the runoff loss by 94 
percent. 

Under favorable conditions, land reseeded 
by using mulches and the seed-hay method 
can be moderately grazed the second fall 
after seeding. However, it must be protected 
from burning. 

Fall and winter mowing of poor stands de- 
velops a mulch, saves seed which otherwise 
would blow away, supplies organic matter, 
and protects the young seedlings. Light to 
moderate grazing, regulated by growth and 
moisture conditions, will improve the stand 
on reclaimed eroded pastures. Allowing the 
grass to produce seed by controlling the 
grazing periods will also help to maintain a 
good cover. 

During 1952 and 1953, summer grazing 
tests with yearling steers on regrassed eroded 
land have produced an average of 42 pounds 
of beef per acre. 

In these same trials of the Red Plains 
Station, the production of beef on the native 
grass pastures was increased 1.5 times by 
applying phosphorus and nitrogen fertilizers 
to regrassed land. 

In a similar comparison made prior to 1952, 
the 7-year average animal gain on the ferti- 
lized pasture was exactly the same as the 
1952-53 average in this test—80 pounds per 
acre. On the unfertilized pasture the 7-year 
average was 42 pounds per acre. 

Introduced species of pasture plants have 
also been tested on eroded land. The most 
hardy appear to be KR bluestem, weeping 
lovegrass, and Arlington lespedeza sericea, 
Beginning in 1950, a pasture consisting of 
about two-thirds KR bluestem and one-third 
weeping lovegrass was grazed annually dur- 
ing the growing season, It is located on for- 
merly cultivated class VII land which had 
become badly gullied. 3 


Prior to seeding the grasses, the banks of 
the gullies were graded down, leveled, and 
properly fertilized. During the grazing pe- 
riod, however, the pasture has been treated 
with about the equivalent of 250 pounds of 
16-20-0 fertilizer per acre. It has produced 
an average of 110 pounds of beef per acre 
during this 4-year period. The highest pro- 
duction was 155 pounds per acre in 1952, 
Through this type of pasture improvement, 
together with proper management, much of 
the shallow, poor, eroded, misued land can 
be converted into useful pastures and pro- 
tected from erosion, 


Views of Secretary Talbott on Reenlist- 
ment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 
Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
very serious concern felt by leading mili- 
tary authorities and Members of Con- 
gress in the low rate of reenlistments in 
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the various services, and the following 
views of Secretary Talbott of the Air 
Force are timely and constructive. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the following excerpt from 
Secretary Talbott's speech on May 15, 
1954: 

It would be ideal if the Air Force could be 
made up of career airmen and officers with 
just the normal turnover from sickness and 
old-age retirements. We know that this is 
impossible in our democracy, and we have 
to expect some turnover. However, when a 
recent survey of a cross-section of our airmen 
showed that only 24 percent planned to re- 
enlist I was determined to do something 
about it. I checked further and found that 
in some of our key units the re-enlistment 
Tate was as low as 10 to 15 percent. This all 
means that in the next year we will lose as 
many as 200,000 men. We must recruit and 
train replacements for each of these 200,000. 
The cost of retraining will be enormous— 
between $2 and $3 billion. 

I was alarmed, not only by the drop in 
the reenlistment rate, but to see many of our 
fine, well-trained, well-qualified officers 
choosing to resign and leave the Air Force. 
While I know of many of the reasons for our 
people leaving the service, I have had an in- 
dependent impartial survey made. I have 
this report. I think you should know some 
of the things that were found. 

The report shows that the men of the Air 
Force are loyal and devoted to their service 
and their country. They are proud to serve 
and to be part of it. Questions revealed that 
few men would choose to leave the service 
if they could just make ends meet. They ask 
only to be able to live and provide their 
familles a normal American life, 

The report shows, however, that many of 
our men chose the Alr Force as a career 
some years ago. They recognized that 
while they would not get rich in the service, 
their pay plus additional rights and privi- 
leges along with retirement benefits would 
make them relatively indifferent to finances, 
It concludes that the basic cause of our air- 
men and officers getting out of the service— 
the cause of our lowering reenlistment 
rates—is twofold: The first is that service 
pay has not kept pace rising costs of living. 
The second is that the traditional rights and 
privileges considered as augmentations to 
pay have been slowly whittled down or elimi- 
nated. Buying privileges in commissaries 
and post exchanges now save little money. 
Restrictions have been placed on the type 
and quality of merchandise on sale. Medi- 
cal care of dependents is limited and difficult 
to get. Retirement benefits and incentive 
pay have been subject to annual question 
by special commissions and congressional 
groups. Housing has been poor and scarce, 

I find that the low-pay rates and the re- 
duction of traditional rights and privileges 
are the results of efforts by Congress and 
others to save money. These reductions af- 
fecting as they do the lives and morale of 
all the services have certainly been penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. While it would 
appear on the surface to cost money to raise 
service pay and to restore traditional bene- 
fits and privileges, such expenditures would 
be repaid many times by the sayings in 
retraining costs of new men—not to mention 
the priceless increase in efficiency of our Air 
Force—and other services, I would guess 
that we would get as much $4 to $5 back in 
savings for each dollar we spend. Private 
industry and business have long recognized 
the fact that adequate compensation and 
good working conditions will attract and 
hold skilled loyal employees, 

I am telling you of this personnel prob- 
lem tonight because it affects each and every 
one ot us. Unless the inequities in the treat- 
ment of our servicemen are corrected, and 
our forces stabilized by higher reenlistment 
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rates, the efficiency of our forces will be im- 
paired, I fear the peace of the world—the 
security of the very rooms in which we are 
sitting tonight—will be jeopardized if the 
quality of our striking forces—the forces 
capable of inflicting instant and massive 
retaliation—should drop. 

As Secretary of the Air Force, I am deter- 
mined to do everything in my power to make 
service in the Air Force attractive to the 
young men of America. We want to make 
service in the Air Force sought after by the 
able young men of our country. 

The Air Force is now conducting a drive 
to restore many of the traditional benefits 
that make service life more attractive to 
our people. The program that we are con- 
ducting to improve life in the service in- 
cludes many things that the armed services 
cannot do for themselves. We along with 
the Army and the Navy are asking Congress 
to assist by removing legislative blocks which 
now prchibit the restoration of certain privi- 
leges. We have bills in Congress to equalize 
survivor benefits, to provide medical care 
for servicemen and their families, and to 
improve service housing. 

We are asking for the removal of the sur- 
tax on commissary purchases. We are urg- 
ing a return to the prewar post-exchange 
system and privileges. 

It is vital that each of you support these 
efforts, You can do much to encourage the 
young men of our country to consider seri- 
ously a service career. While we may dis- 
like the thought, we will have to maintain 
our Armed Forces strong and ready over an 
indefinite period. Finally, I would appeal 
to you to let the men who are now in the 
service know that you do appreciate the sac- 
rifices and efforts they are making in the 
defense of our country. We all fall back on 
the man in uniform when the shooting 
starts. We need them now as never before 
in our history. Why don't we tell them that 
we are grateful. 


Operation Jobs, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, May 11, I attended the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce 
70th anniversary dinner in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. The president of this organ- 
ization is F. Thoburn Armstrong, and 
the speaker of the evening was Paul G. 
Hoffman, chairman of the board of the 
Studebaker Corp. Music was furnished 
by Vincent Lopez. 

The well-arranged program included 
@ progress report on Operation Jobs, 
1953. Mr. William O. Sword is the chair- 
man of the committee of 100. The re- 
port follows: 

Oprezation Joss, 1953—A Procrrss REPORT 
JOBS AND PAYROLLS AUGMENTED 

In 1953, the first fruits of Operation Jobs, 
in terms of dollars and cents, became meas- 
urable. As of December 31, 1953, Operation 
Jobs, through its program of attracting new 
industry and expediting the expansion of 
existing industry resulted in 3,402 jobs and 
an industrial payroll of $5,966,305.45, 

This growing upward trend, through still 
additional new and expanded local industry, 
is the definite answer to the challenge of 
a community undergoing intense economic 
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transition. The base of support for the pro- 
gram must be broadened. 

Late 1953 saw the acquisition of a second 
new industry for Crestwood Industrial Park 
where Foster Wheeler Corp., in 1952, was the 
first to locate a plant.’ This second new in- 
dustry—King Fifth Wheel Co.—is a cele- 
brated Philadelphia concern now observing 
its 50th year of service to industry. Among 
its many operations it is considered one of 
the top benders and welders of steel rings for 
industrial clients throughout the United 
States. It is also playing an increasingly 
large role in the growing jet-plane field. 

King Fifth Wheel will occupy a 12-acre 
site in a modern plant along the new road 
leading to Crestwood which was completed 
recently by Luzerne County as a means of 
helping Operation Jobs attract industry. 

Groundbreaking took place April 16, 1954. 
Construction is now underway. 

Addition of King Fifth Wheel Co. to our 
industrial family at Crestwood Industrial 
Park is added evidence of the advantages to 
national concerns of this major industrial 
site. The industry will employ 150 men. 

Muskin Manufacturing Co.: This 30-year- 
old New York firm, one of the country’s 
leading manufacturers of doll carriages and 
strollers, as well as the nationally famed 
Lido line of play pools for swimming and 
wading, purchased and now occupies build- 
ing units 1, 2, and 3 of former Wilkes-Barre 
Lace Manufacturing Co. Charles Weissman, 
a member of the committee of 100, cooper- 
ated in bringing the firm to greater Wilkes- 
Barre. The new industry spells jobs for 135 
men and 65 women, 

McGregor Sportswear: Another 1953 ac- 
quisition was David D. Doniger & Co. Inc,, 
which was housed in the former Duplan 
building in Nanticoke through cooperation 
of the Committee of 100, Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Industrial Fund, and Nanticoke Indus- 
trial Fund, and Nanticoke Industrial Devel- 
opment Fund. Now employing 125 men and 
121 women, with 300 expected, the new in- 
dustry has meant new blood to the entire 
valley generally as well as to the Nanticoke 
area in particular. 

Prestige Shoe Corp.: This successful new 
enterprise, owned and operated by Reuben 
Rosen at 421 North Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Wilkes-Barre, added another payroll in 1953. 
Already employing 125 men and 80 women, 
the number of jobs is expected to increase 
to over 300. 

In 1953 a number of local existing indus- 
tries expanded their facilities for production 
and employment. Here is the list. 

Diane Footwear Co.: This is the first in- 
dustry to utilize a portion of the new 10- 
acre Operation Jobs industrial plot formerly 
known as Franklin Field, on Blackman Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, where there is room for two 
additional industries as well. Established in 
Wilkes-Barre in 1946 through cooperation of 
the Industrial Fund, Diane Footwear is now 
constructing an attractive new plant at its 
new site which will mean jobs for 350 local 
persons. Announcement of the expansion 
was made at Christmas 1953. Groundbreak- 
ing took place January 5, 1954. Erection of 
steel framework was completed in April. 
Final stages of construction are now under 
way. 
Faith Shoe Co.: Evidence of greater Wilkes- 
Barre's importance as a growing shoe manu- 
facturing center was augmented through the 
expansion of still another shoe concern. 
Faith Shoe is adding 16,000 square feet to its 
present plant on Beekman Street which will 
make it one of the most modern concerns in 
the field. The expansion, when completed, 
will enable Faith Shoe Co. to bring to Wilkes- 
Barre a plant which it operates in Macungie, 
and thus enlarge its overall employment to 
450 local people. The added jobs will be pre- 
dominantly male. Faith Shoe was located 
originally in the valley 8 years ago through 
cooperation of the industrial fund. Its con- 
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stant growth has richly merited the help ex- 
tended. 

Leslie Fay Corp.: In June 1953, Leslie Fay 
Corp. purchased 91,296 square feet of the 
Duplan plant in Kingston and turned it into 
a cutting, distributing, pressing, and 
shipping center for Leslie Fay's eight-factory 
organization. Leslie Fay Fashions currently 
employ 125 men and 750 women, A future 
employment of 1,000 is estimated. 

Woodbury Manufacturing Co.: In May 1953 
this progressive local firm acquired former 
Weave Building No. 5 of Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Co, and added another payroll to the com- 
munity. The company operates the expan- 
sion as Woodbury Plant No. 2. Woodbury 
Plant No. 1 is located on Carey Avenue. The 
firm's splendid 1953 payroll was a boon to 
the entire community. 

Square Apparel Co.: on the 10th anniver- 
sary of its establishment in Wilkes-Barre, 
Square Apparel Co. moved from outgrown 
quarters at 421 North Pennsylvania Avenue, 
to its present spacious home at 181 Darling 
Street. Comprising 33,000 square feet, the 
new factory was formerly known as Build- 
ing T-A of Wilkes-Barre Lace Co. It has 
been completely modernized. Square Ap- 
parel presently employs 300 men and women 
and anticipates a sizable increase. 

Acme Metal Products: This precision tool 
and die works and machine shop expanded 
in 1953 from cramped quarters on New Han- 
cock Street, Wilkes-Barre, to the General 
Pershing School, Parsons. The building has 
been transformed into a modern plant. A 
Specialist in electronics and aircraft fields, 
Acme Metal Products is busy with orders 
from all part of the country. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES PROCURED 


In 1953 operation Jobs moved forward in 
&cquiring and expanding sites for new and 
existing industry. Proper sites are one of 
the community’s major needs. 

Grestwood Industrial Park: Comprising 
1,200 acres is one of the major assets in the 
Program to attract industry. Through co- 
Operation of Luzerne County commissioners 
a modern road has been built, linking Crest- 
wood Industrial Park and Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazelton Highway. Timber cutting and 
leveling of land are being carried out as 
needed, most recently in the case of the 
12-acre tract for King Fifth Wheel Co. 

Simpson Street plot: In November 1953, 
the industrial fund acquired this 10-acre plot 
in south Wilkes-Barre for industrial devel- 
Opment purposes. Cleared and leveled, the 
Plot has room for 2 or 3 industries. Several 
Prospects are interested. 

Franklin Field plot: Formerly used as a 
Playground, this 10-acre tract was deeded to 
the industrial fund by Wilkes-Barre City as 
& means of helping Operation Jobs. Wilkes- 
Barre City felt that industrial use of the 
Property would mean more local jobs, addi- 
tional taxes to the city from industries lo- 
Cating here, and increased wealth for the 
Community. Glen Alden Coal Co. cleared 
the way for transfer by leasing an abutting 
Property to the city for playground use. The 
first industry has already located there— 
Diane Footwear. There is room on the plot 
for two additional industries. 


INDUSTRIAL PROMOTION STEPPED UP 


In 1953 the committee of 100 and industrial 
fund heightened their efforts in behalf of 
dustrial development. Three hundred and 
twenty-nine industrial prospects were con- 
Negotiations are now underway with 

16. Every possible lead was utilized and per- 
Sistently followed through. Prospects were 
visited personally by the committee of 100— 
en on survey tours of greater Wilkes- 
Barre—and presented with industrial pro- 
Motion brochures and fact books. The pro- 
Motional film “This Is Wilkes-Barre,” was 
Used to good advantage for showing before 
industrial realtor groups in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Detroit, as well as individual in- 
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dustrialists through the East, Several good 
prospects resulted. 
WILKES-BARRE LACE MILL—A MORAL LESSON 
LEARNED 
A moral lesson for the entire community 
is contained in the 1953 Wilkes-Barre lace- 


mill story. 
When the mill—a cherished, 350,000 
square-foot industrial landmark—closed, 


there was a feeling of despair. But today, 
the picture is entirely changed. 

All facilities were acquired by a group of 
members of the committee of 100, headed by 
C. F. Goeringer and Reuben H. Levy, and 
made available for industrial development 
through Operation Jobs. From 1953 to the 
present, every available building unit, but 
one, has been occupied by new or expanded 
local industries. 

These provided 1,085 jobs, with still greater 
future employment indicated—as contrasted 
with 600 jobs lost when the lace mill closed. 


THE FUTURE 


The lace mill may well be regarded as a 
symbol of the essential overall function of 
Operation Jobs—stopping downward trends 
and rebuilding, through community coop- 
eration. 

With your continued support, this program 
will continue to go forward in the year 
ahead. 


Effect of McCarran-Walter Act Upon 
Exchange Teachers and Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
article entitled “Immigration: Red Tape 
Bars Our Border,” which appeared in 
the May 5 edition of the Harvard Crim- 
son, the daily publication of the Harvard 
University student body, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 


This article tells how the McCarran- 
Walter Act affects exchange students and 
teachers coming to the United States for 
temporary study. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMMIGRATION: Rep Tare Bars Our Borper— 
McCarraN-WALTER REGULATIONS BLOCK WAY 
OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 

(By Jack Rosenthal) 

In January of 1953, a Filipino girl studying 
social work under the exchange plan at a 
New England college, married an American 
citizen. The young bride applied for resi- 
dent alien status, which usually accompanies 
marriage to a citizen. But in her case, it was 
not a matter of merely filling out forms; the 
girl, despite pregnancy, had to return to the 
Philippines at her own expense in order to 
qualify for residence. More simply, she had 
to go so she could stay. 

The rationale behind this rigid adminis- 
tration of justice is Public Law 414—passed 
in the closing days of the 82d Congress, over 
President Truman's veto—better known as 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. And, it was not narrow inter- 
pretation of a broad provision of the law, but 
explicit instruction that forced immigration 
officials to make the girl return to the 
Philippines. 
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McCarran-Walter was written with the 
laudable object of codifying and unifying 
the hodgepodge of immigration laws that had 
existed in the United States since 1917. 
Equally laudable was the purported aim of 
clamping down on subversives entering un- 
der loopholes in the old statutes. But re- 
gardless, the law retains some of the most 
criticized aspects of former laws, and is ac- 
cused of eyen expanding the objectionable 
provisions of the past through ambiguous, 
sometimes incomprehensible verbiage. 

QUOTA OPENINGS MORTGAGED 


Take, for example, the national-origins 
system, keystone of the entire immigration 
program, which determines who can come 
here and who can stay. This archaic method 
for determining quotas, the number of im- 
migrants who are allowed here from any 1 
country in any single year, was first devised 
30 years ago. It is still based on the 1920 
white population. 

Its very formulation is unfair, for that 
population figure was broken down into na- 
tional categories, and the determining of 
these categories was done by surnames. This 
disregarded how many Janowiczes had be- 
come Joneses, or how many Schmidts had be- 
come Smiths, and both Janowicz-Jones and 
Schmidt-Smiths were changed to the Brit- 
ish total. Each nation was then given a 
percentage of the total quota—150,000—pro- 
portionate to the percentage of its immi- 
grants then a part of the white population. 
This excludes the Orient, limited arbitrarily, 
and the Western Hemisphere, which has no 
quotas. 

Thus England, whose annual United States 
immigration is about 30,000, was given 65,000 
quota vacancies, while sources of heavy po- 
tential immigration such as Poland, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 8 other coun- 
tries shared 24,000 spots. Neither were the 
35,000 unused British vacancies redistrib- 
uted. They were merely wasted, and have 
been year after year, with the result that 
while 3 million immigrants have been the- 
oretically admissible by quota, only 836,085, 
or about 27 percent, actually entered. 

Such basic difficulties with national origins 
were further aggravated, strangely enough by 
a liberal Immigration law—the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, which allowed about 
400,000 DP’s to enter the United States. In 
this law the totals from each country were 
computed, and 50 percent of the quota of 
each country which sent DP's here was or- 
dered mortgaged each year until the total 
should be accounted for. As an example, 
only half of Latvia's quota of 235 is now ad- 
missible yearly—until the year 2274. 

A more recent statute, the Refugee Re- 
lief Act, passed last fall, provides for admis- 
sion of a potential 206,000 newly displaced 
persons outside of normal quota or mort- 
gage provisions. But since then, while $671,- 
000 has reportedly been spent on screening 
employees, only 8 have been admitted, and 
but 50 visas have been issued. 

There are numerous other objections to- 
ward McCarran-Walter, particularly in re- 
gard to students, foreign scholars as well as 
exchange visitors—who presumably do not 
wish to remain here. For example, to even 
obtain clearance to come here to study, the 
foreign student must pass all of the mental, 
physical, and political requirements de- 
manded of potential immigrants. 

Once over this initial hurdle of red-tape, 
especially high because of frequent language 
difficulties, the student faces an almost iden- 
tical barrier on his arrival here. Even after 
passing the original requirements imposed 
by the consulate in his country, he could be 
sent. back if he doesn’t also fulfill similar 
ones at the immigration agency in his port 
of entry. 

Last fall a Chinese national from Singa- 
pore ran into such difficulty. As a displaced 
Nationalist, he was traveling from Singa- 
pore on an English certificate of identity. By 
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error, he was landed in Boston, rather than 
New York, and here immigration officials dis- 
coyered that his travel document was good 
for only 5 months and 6 days after landing— 
24 days short of the required 6 months. 


GIRL ORDERED DEPORTED 


Although the British consulate In New 
York readily granted the necessary exten- 
sion, the student was detained incommuni- 
cado for almost 3 days, in the Boston Denten- 
tion Center, and as a result was late for the 
opening of his classes at a large midwestern 
university. 

Even once here, the student, both exchange 
and regular, is not free from worry. Ac- 
cording to the law, he must successfully 
pursue a full course of study at a school 
approved by the Attorney General. (This is 
no real handicap; for approval, a school must 
simply file reports of the arrival and de- 
parture of foreign students. 

But most significantly. a foreign student 
cannot take employment without receiving 
explicit permission from his district immi- 
gration office. Officials are usually lenient in 
administering the no-work rule. Graduate 
students can take jobs, with permission, as 
research assistants in work relating directly 
to their major field. And, If foreign students 
establish need, they can be permitted to 
work, at least until such time when unem- 
ployment might spread. 

But such permission is conditional, and in 
practice, there is no appeal from a denial of 
approval. Moreover, handicapped with tight 
budgets, immigration offices often take a 
long time to grant their essential permis- 
sion, as illustrated by the case of a Chinese 
girl who was a trainee at a large local uni- 
versity. She applied for permission to work, 
but when she didn’t hear from authorities 
after 3 months, she took private advice 
wrong—that Chinese students did not need 
such permission, and took the job anyway. 

When this was discovered, she was ordered 
deported, but has been allowed to remain 
here awaiting the outcome of a private con- 
gressional bill—a recourse open only to a 
small percentage of deportable aliens. 

But presume a student does get here and 
obtains part-time work if necessary, while 
pursuing a full course of study. Then, say 
he wants to remain in the United States for 


On this point, McCarran-Walter is at once 
good and bad. Previous to the 1952 law, 
such immigrants had to go across the border 
and reenter from Canada, under a procedure 
known as preexamination. Now, such change 
of status is possible without leaving the 
country under section 245 of McCarran- 
Walter. 

In characteristically complex language, 
the section provides that “the status of an 
alien who was lawfully admitted to the 
United States as a bona fide nonimmigrant 
may be adjusted by the Attorney 
General * * * to that of an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence as a quota 

‘ant or as a nonquota immigrant 
* © © if the allen makes application for ad- 
justment (and if) a quota or nonquota visa 
is immediately available to him at the time 
of his application for adjustment (and if 
such a visa) is immediately available to him 
at the time his application is approved. * * * 
Any alien who shall file an application for 
adjustment of his status under this section 
shall thereby terminate his nonimmigrant 
status.” 

So, with luck, the student-turned-pro- 
spective-immigrant, takes what is often a 
double gamble. A quota spot may be avail- 
able to him when he applies—this much can 
be determined. But the applicant cannot 
know when his application will be acted 
upon, much less hope to predict if a quota 
space will be open, If there is not, the stu- 
dent is immediately deportable, for he has 
lost his temporary student status simply by 
applying. Moreover, the exchange visitor is 
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not even eligible for adjustment under sec- 
tion 245: he must return to his homeland 
before being allowed to apply for immigrant 
status. Thus, the Filipino girl mentioned, 
had to return to the islands in order to be 
allowed to come here. 

This strictness in dealing with exchange 
students is often justifiable. Such visitors 
are legalized by the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act, whose 
purpose is to offer American training to peo- 
ple from war-ravaged or backward countries, 
almost as part of point 4. Thus, as Professor 
Paul Chalmers, assistant dean of admissions 
at MIT points out, we have a binational re- 
sponsibility—to, say France, which wants its 
bright young scholars to return to France to 
work, rather than to remain in the United 
States. 

There is often difficulty for regular foreign 
students (not on exchange plans), however. 
In the case of one European student, officials 
asked a routine question: why was he com- 
ing to the United States. The student main- 
tains he replied: “to study” but the immi- 
gration officials took him to say: “to stay.“ 
As a result, the student had to post $500 bond 
against. remaining here. 

But after studying here, the student was 
offered a teaching post in a leading univer- 
sity, and to accept it, he now must readjust 
to immigrant status, so he can remain. By 
readjusting under section 245, however, he 
would be violating the contract of his bond, 
and would thus forfeit the 6300. If he re- 
turns to Europe and reapplies, he would keep 
his bond, but would run the risk of not 
getting back in time for the next academic 
Rew and thus lose his university appoint- 
ment. 


ILL STUDENT PENALIZED 


This raises the point that in many cases, 
the law, strict as it may be, is often even 
more strictly administered by the Immigra- 
tion Service. In one case, a Polish DP stu- 
Gent falsely stated at a hearing that he did 
not have a job. About a year later, he vol- 
untarily admitted at another hearing that 
he had lied. Officials regarded the falsehood 
as an example of “moral turpitude” despite 
the fact that student made the admission 
without any pressure. He was ordered de- 
ported and now remains here only because 
of a private bill introduced on his behalf, 

In many immigration offices, particularly 
in Boston, such extremely strict interpreta- 
tion Is rare, and usually great personal con- 
sideration is given, according to Capt. C. H. J. 
Keppler, counselor to foreign students in 
the university. He cites the case of a for- 
eign student who was not able to carry a 
full. course of study because of wenk eyes; 
local immigration oficials permitted him to 
distribute his academic load as his doctor 
suggested. 

But on the other hand, in Chicago, a stu- 
dent lost status and was forced to leave the 
country, because he dropped from school— 
after suffering a stomach disorder, 

In the case of nonimmigrants such as 
students who seek to adjust their status in 
order to remain in the United States, Immi- 
gration omcers often advise applicants to walt 
before applying. so as to retain present status 
until they stand a better chance of getting 
approval when a quota opening would be 
likely. 

But if; through chance, the necessary quo- 
ta spot is not open when the application Is 
approved, even the immigration authoritics 
have no choice but to offer voluntary depar- 
ture, and then begin deportation procced- 
ings. O. S. Remington, assistant director of 
the Boston United States Immigrant and 
Naturalization Service points out that 
“there is no way to take care of such people 
under law.” And yet, these people may be 
of the caliber urgently needed here. Charles 
P. Schwartz, teaching fellow at the Law 
School, after comprehensive study of immi- 
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gration laws, points out that “The United 
States needs the services of students who 
have special abilities. Yet under the pres- 
ent law, a foreign scholar, even a nuclear 
physicist, may be denied permission to stay 
here because of the irrelevancy that he was 
born in a low quota country. Regardless of 
his high aptitude, he ‘chose’ the wrong ante- 
cedents.“ 

Thus, the law has been rapped for taking 
away too much discretion from officials who 
have personal contact with various cases. 
But McCarran-Watrer has also suffered crit- 
icism for leaving too much authority in the 
hands of underlings. For instance, aides in 
consulates can turn down all applicants for 
entry to the United States without appeal, 
Immigration boards have the same authority, 
with the difference that once here, an immi- 
grant has limited appeal. 

Such lack of review of visa denials has 
been embarrassing as well as costly to the 
United States, In his recent book, the 
Golden Door, a castigation of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, J. Campbell Bruce reviews the 
story of Michael Polyani, an eminent British 
chemist and social philosopher, long recog- 
nized as Britain's foremost anti-Communtst 
scholar. Polyani was elected a chair of social 
philosophy at the University of Chicago for 
the academic year 1951-52. In January of 
1951, he applied to the United States consu- 
late in Liverpool for an immigrant visa, and 
completed forms which included such ques- 
tions as: “Where have you lived since birth? 
Give exact addresses (including street name 
and house number) and exact dates since 
age of 14.“ 

But months passed with no action, despite 
intercession by two United States Senators. 
Eleven months later—6 weeks after the Chi- 
cago appointment was to begin, Polyani was 
forced to withdraw his acceptance, but was 
fortunately able to remain at the University 
of Manchester. Chicngo accordingly changed 
its offer to a temporary chair, and Polyant 
revised his application to ask for a nonimmi- 
grant or temporary visa. 

RELIGIOUS OPPOSITION 

Finally, fully a year after his original ap- 
plication, the Liverpool consul summoned 
him for an interview. During the question- 
ing, he was asked about an appearance be- 
fore the Free German League of Culture, 
According to Bruce: During the conversa- 
tion on this subject,’ the professor says, ‘the 
vice consul expressed uneasiness when I said 
that, while I had no idea that the (League) 
was a Communist organization, I would still 
have addressed them if I had known it. It 
appears that in his view, trying to convert 
them would have been a subversive activ- 
Ity.““ Polyani’s speech before the group was 
severely censured by its secretary as a vicious 
attack on Soviet scientists. 

Then, in June 1952, 18 months after ap- 
plication, Polyani was turned down flat, be- 
cause, the consul said, of “certain political 
beliefs or activities; and membership In, or 
aMiliation with, certain organizations.” Aud 
the McCarran-Walter Act gave Polyani no 
tight to appeal from this decision. 

To be sure, there bas been agitation 
against the inequities of the law since it 
was passed over the Truman veto. President 
Eisenhower has described the bill as “a glar- 
ing example of failure of our national lead- 
ership to live up to bigh ideals.“ Religious 
and social groups have actively opposed the 
act while trying to help the people ad- 
mitted under it. 

The Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing. 
archbishop of Boston, told a presidential 
commission studying immigration problems 
in 1952, that: “The * * * discrimination 
and undemocratic features of the McCarran- 
Walter law are to my mind a grave potential 
threat to our domestic development and our 
international leadership.” 
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Mrs. Pauline Gardescu, executive director 
of the International Institute of Boston, has 
asked for a more positive, encouraging atti- 
tude toward immigration. There now secms 
to te, she notes, “a premium on being 
harsh * * we should get together in the 
intention of building international good 
will.” 

LEHMAN'S SOLUTION 

Such criticism of the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law is seconded by Miss Nanette 
Dreshfield, the Boston executive secretary 
of the National Council of Jewish Women, 
another agency which does a considerable 
amount of immigrant counseling. If no re- 
vislon of the law is possible, she recommends 
changes in the act, which would reestablish 
the test year of national origins, as say 
1948 or 1950. 

An official of the Massachusetts Division 
of Immigration and Americanization—a 
counseling group not connected with the 
Federal immigration service—advocates sev- 
eral specific recommendations for students: 
Clarify the implications of exchange status 
to visitors“; make it easier for regular for- 
eign students to readjust under the quota 
system. Indeed, according to Oscar Hand- 
lin, associate professor of history, the “whole 
quota system is unreasonable.” Such re- 
quirements as the double quota need of sec- 
tion 245 “impose needless hardship on stu- 
dents,” he feels, 

Most of these objections, and a food deal 
more complicated ones have been colved and 
resolved into a new bill, S. 2535, known as 
the Immigration and Citizenship Act of 
1953, sponsored by Senator HERDERT H. LEH- 
wan, Democrat, of New York. Briefly, the 
proposed bill, the first alternate to an exist- 
ing immigration law in United States his- 
tory, would recodify and unify the immi- 
gration statutes, and thus become the om- 
nibus which McCarsan-Wattrer purports 
to be. 

It is, in part, based on the finding of the 
President's Commission, and include pro- 
visions for a united quota system, were 
really needed (e. g., to countries with skilled 
men who would be useful to the United 
Btates), and would allow reassignment of 
unused quotas. Senator Lrenman's bill 
would also consolidate the overlapping du- 
ties of the State (consulates) Department 
and Justice (Immigration Service) Depart- 
ment, by creating a single commission. The 
proposed bill which would aesign quotas 
Where they also clarify much of the am- 
biguity of McCCARRAN-WALTER as well as pro- 
viding for appeal, and now almost nonexist- 
ent statutes of limitation, ete., would be 
clarified and expanded. 

If such an ect were adopted, students 
‘would have an easier time of it here. They 
Would be considered here principally to 
study, not solely, as under the present law, 
thus making it easier to obtain work on a 
part-time basis; the clause referring to a 
student’s foreign residence “which he has 
no intention of abandoning” would be elim- 
inated, thus easing the problem of adjust- 
ing status. Students who apply for adjust- 
ment would not automatically lose their 
original status by applying. 

It is doubtful whether the Lehman bill 
Will pass, at least in the present Congress. 
One immigrant guidance leader noted that 
there is at present an atmosphere of fear 
that support of such a bill might be con- 
sidered subversive. Nevertheless, the red- 
tape curtain around our borders is still as 
exclusive as it was a year and a half ago, 
when John H. Van Vieck, Hollis professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, told 
the American Physical Society: “We have 
Bpent billions on the Marshall plan, and 
then alienate much of the resulting good 
will by an unsympathetically and woodenly 
administered visa policy. This situation re- 
minds one of the railroad that lavishes a 
mint of money on new streamliners and then 
lets the conductor insult the passengers.” 
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A New Legend May Poison the Well of 
Allied Solidarity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal of May 21, 1954: 

A New LEGEND May Porson THE WELL OF 
ALLIED SOLIDARITY 


What passes for diplomacy in Washington 
nowadays passeth understanding. It sug- 
gests that, while history may never repeat 
itself, politicians and statesmen only too 
readily repeat the errors of yesteryear, and 
gladly seek to blame the shortcomings of 
foreign friends for their own failure to 
formulate a foreign policy certain of Amer- 
ican as well as of allied support. 

After more than a year of complacent in- 
attention to the growing crisis in Indochina, 
the Eisenhower administration took fire with 
fright only a few brief weeks ago. A welter 
of confusing and contradictory statements 
as to what we would or would not do bafiled 
the American people as well as our friends 
overseas, Then in early April Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles spotlighted a flight 
to London and Paris to sell our greatest allies 
on a 10-nation threat of “united action” 
against overt Communist Chinese interven- 
tion in Indochina—a threat to be voiced be- 
fore the Geneva Conference began on April 
26. The proposal implied what Mr. Dulles 
had no credible mandate to promise: the 
use of American troops. 

Mr. Dulles failed, despite misleading 
statements in Washington at the time. All 
he got from either country, as Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden and Foreign Minister Bidault made 
publicly clear within hours of his visit, was 
agreement to do nothing drastic before the 
Geneva Conference. There was a commit- 
ment only, as Mr. Eden put it, to a study of 
whether the defense lineup should be 
formed. Subsequently several Asiatic na- 
tions have said, “No, thank you,” to Mr. 
Dulles! invitation, leading to the collective 
gibe of many American commentators that 
we may be out to save free Asians for them- 
selves whether they want to be saved or not. 

Ever since Mr. Eden's clarification, how- 
ever, with Dien Bien Phu fallen, France more 
desperate, and Geneva floundering deeper in 
failure, the British have been painted as the 
obstructionist villain of the piece. 

President Eisenhower contributed a fresh 
daub to part of the painting Wednesday, say- 
ing it might be possible for free nations to 
forge a collective defense of southeast Asia 
without British cooperation. This state- 
ment naturally startled and distressed offi- 


‘cials in London, as the New York Times re- 


ported, for only 48 hours earlier Prime Min- 
ister Churchill had declared that Britain 
would certainly join In discussing the estab- 
lishment of the proposed collective-defense 
system—a declaration we can hardly believe 
escaped the ears of the White House. 

We make no brief here for Britain's case, 
which is as susceptible to criticism as our 
own. As summed up by the Times of Lon- 
don, it identifies Britain's interest with that 
of all the West in succoring and preserving 
southeast Asia (Britain would always fight 
in defense of Malaya and she has hardly a 
less direct concern in seeing that neighbor- 
ing countries are in friendly control), but it 
seeks a policy based on abiding interests 
rather than one suddenly summoned up by 
acrisis, And it holds justifiably, it seems to 
us, that military action alone would cer- 
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tainly leave the Western Powers isolated in 
Asia, and it would fail unless accompanied 
by more economic help and by assurances 
that Asian views on all developments are 
heeded. s 

It may well be that Britain is too slow and 
we too fast in hammering out a policy upon 
which the free world can unite. But what 
we object to as exccedingly dangerous now is 
the beginning of a political legend that, if 
Indochina and Southeast Asia fall, the fault 
is solely Britain's and not that of France or 
the United States, so torn by conflicting 
counscl In its own governing party that the 
administration can get no mandate from the 
Senate eyen today for the policy or policies 
it bespeaks, with the Secretary of State 
known to have stated that the greatest ob- 
stacle In his path is his own party's majority 
leader, Senator KNOwLAnp. 

This situation means to Walter Lippmann, 
as it must to our worried allies, that “the 
United States Government is not now com- 
petent to take decisions"—and will not be 
until the administration gets what so far 
it does not have, a mandate from the Senate 
for its negotiations with our allies and with 
our adversaries. 

The incipient legend of Bratain’s culpa- 
bility meantime grows apace. It is not un- 
like a legend born in 1932—that Britain's un- 
willingness to back up the United States in 
a stiff note on Japan’s rape of Manchuria en- 
couraged aggressors everywhere and led di- 
rectly to World War IL (The fact is that 
Secretary-Stimson indeed wanted to threaten 
the Japanese with economic sanctions and 
possible force, that the British doubted 
American willingness to back up this threat, 
that Stimson could give them no assurances 
to the contrary because at that very moment 
in history, as various memoirs subsequently 
showed, President Hoover was opposed to 
sanctions or naval demonstrations and eager 
to assure the American people that “under no 
circumstances would we go to war.“) 

The trouble with such legend-bullding and 
such curious statesmanship, in 1954, is that 
it affords comfort only to the Communists. 
It threatens the very foundation of what 
both President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles tell us the Communists seek to de- 
stroy: the understanding and the unity of 
the Western Alliance. And on that most 
Americans, we believe, will agree with Walter 
Lippmann: “The most important of all the 
facts of life for us is that the solidarity of 
our alliances is of infinitely greater import- 
ance than what happens on this or that spot 
on the great surface of the globe.” What- 
ever we do or fail to do in Southeast Asia, we 
can never afford to forget that most import- 
ant fact, 


The Money Changers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the following edito- 
rial from the Chanute (Kans.) Tribune 
of May 12 entitled “The Money Chang- 
ers”: 


Tur Money CHANGERS 
The House is considering an agricultural 
surplus disposal bill, already passed by the 
Senate, which looks like a step in the right 
direction. 


The bill would permit export of farm sur- 
plus for sale for foreign currency. The rea- 
son some foreign nations can't buy our ex- 
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cess wheat and other commodities is not that 
they don't have enough money, but they 
don't have the right kind. We've been in- 
sisting on dollars, and dollars, in other parts 
of the world, are scarce. 

Here's the way the new plan would work: 
We'd sell $100 million worth of wheat to 
Japan for yen, the Japanese currency. We 
would loan the yen to India for use by her in 
buying Japanese industrial products, India 
would repay the loan to us in her currency— 
rupees. We'd use the rupees to buy strate- 
gic war materials in Southeast Asia. 

And so the money changers’ wheels would 
turn. In effect, we'd be trading our wheat 
for war materials we need. But the barter 
would be indirect. Not only will we be help- 
ing ourselves by getting rid of embarrassing 
and costly surpluses and getting needed raw 
materials, but, in the process, we will be 
stimulating the economies of several nations. 

Congress might go a step further. Where 
even native currency is lacking to buy our 
products, we could sell them on long-term 
credit. The worst loan risk could be no worse 
than the prospect of letting our surplus rot 
while men starve. 


Two Thousand Dollars an Acre-Foot for 
Water Now Being Paid in the San Joa- 
quin Valley Dramatizes the Need for 
California’s Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. , Mr. Speaker, one city 
in the San Joaquin Valley is paying 
$2,000 per acre-foot for their domestic 
water. Canalside water under the Cen- 
tral Valley project costs $3.50 an acre- 
foot. There could be no more dramatic 
evidence of the need for additional 
water along the west side of the San 
Joaquin Valley. In fact, that fertile 
area is less than 5 years from being re- 
turned to sagebrush and the grasshop- 
pers. That is the reason the San Joa- 
quin people are vigorously supporting 
the Trinity River project, which will 
shortly be before this Congress. I in- 
clude the following article from the 
Tulare Advance-Register which shows 
the critical water situation that has de- 
veloped in San Joaquin Valley: 

THEY NEED TRintrr 

It you think everything is ducky along 
the San Joaquin waterfront, guess again. 
We on the east side are living more or less 
in clover since the Friant-Kern Canal 
brought us the water we needed to stay in 
business. 

But over on the west side, it's a far differ- 
ent story. There, they're plugging for con- 
gressional authorization of the Trinity and 
San Luis projects, which would carry water 
to their thirsty lands—and with good 
reason. 

Take the case of Coalinga in Fresno Coun- 
ty, for example. There, the residents are 
paying what amounts to $2,000 (yep, that’s 
right, 2,000 bucks) per acre-foot for their 
water. 

‘The lack of water is strangling Coalinga’s 
development, according to Mayor W. L. Wal- 
lace. And here's what else he has to say 
about the subject: 
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“Homes, stores, and industries in Coalinga 
now have 2 pipe systems and 2 sets of 
faucets. One system carries local water 
which is usable only for gardens and similar 
purposes (local wells deliver water that is 
unfit for drinking). The other carries do- 
mestic water, hauled in by railway tank 
car from Hanford, 52 miles distant, at a cost 
of $78 for 12,000 gallons, which works out 
to more than $2,000 an acre foot, in contrast 
to the $3.50 or even up to $10 an acre foot 
which is considered normal in many cities. 
Even our local water costs us $30 an acre 
foot. 

“We are anxiously awaiting the day when 
this city can go ahead with an ample supply 
of relatively inexpensive water, when there 
will be water for our most important in- 
dustry, oll. We already have lost one major 
refinery, which would have been built in 
Coalinga had there been adequate water at a 
reasonable price. We are awaiting the day 
when our surrounding agriculture, now lim- 
ited by the cost and quality of water, can 
expand on the thousands of acres of fertile 
land in this area. 

“The cost and poor quality of water on the 
west side of the valley has limited the de- 
velopment of our communities as it has our 
agriculture. The possibilities of community 
development in this potentially rich land, 
with its otherwise unlimited resources, are 
very great if we can solve our water prob- 
lem. A new empire can be added to Cali- 
fornia's economy and the entire State will 
profit from the trade we can create. Sur- 
plus water from the Trinity River, stored 
and brought to us by San Luis will in part 
be put to its highest and most important 
use as the domestic water supply of Coalinga 
and other westside cities.” 

No wonder the people of the west side are 
plugging for the early start of the long- 
discussed Trinity project. It is their very 
salvation. And we on the more fortunate 
east side should join them in their crusade 
for water to assure even greater develop- 
ment of this rich valley that is the heart- 
land of America’s agriculture empire. 


The Economic Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
ecutive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at a recent meeting in 
Chicago issued a statement calling at- 
tention to certain alarming conditions 
in the current economic situation in the 
United States, with particular emphasis 
on the present serious unemployment 
problem. The council, in assessing the 
economic outlook for the future, pointed 
out the need for immediate positive ac- 
tion to combat these conditions if the 
present dangerous trend is to be reversed 
and made specific recommendations as 
to the steps to be taken. Because of the 
great importance of this serious situa- 
tion, I submit the complete statement 
issued by the AFL executive council to 
be printed in the RECORD, 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR ON THE 
Economic OUTLOOK 
The American economy is not expanding. 

Substantial unemployment and heavy under- 
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employment persist among the Nation’s wage 
earners. The sense of confidence in the fu- 
ture is ebbing among the men and women 
who depend on wages for their livelihood, 
They now recognize that their Government 
is not preparing to take the necessary initia- 
tive to reverse the recession trend. 

The 7-percent drop in unemployment in 
April, as estimated by the census, ts less 
than a healthy, normal seasonal pickup in 
economic activity should have produced. In- 
crease of 201,000 in farm Jobs in April was 
also smaller than normal. The month's ad- 
vance in the census total of all nonfarm 
employment of 297,000 was likewise short of 
the norm, 

Factory employment, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, continued its 
steady month-to-month decline. The drop 
of over one-quarter of a million factory jobs 
between March and April reduced manufac- 
turing employment to 1,344,000 jobs fewer 
than n year ago. 

There was also a further shrinkage in the 
average workweek in manufacturing, with 
the March to April reduction from 39.5 to 
39 hours. A half-hour's cut in the national 
average may seem minor, but actually it rep- 
resents a loss of earnings of well over half a 
billion dollars on an annual basis. 

We note with particular concern a far- 
reaching development in the employment 
pattern which has been glossed over in recent 
official reports—a sharp increase in part-time 
employment. The census figures show that 
between March and April in nonfarm indus- 
tries the number of full-time workers (those 
working 35 or more hours a week) decreased 
by 687,000. At the same time, the number 
of workers on part-time workweeks of 34 
hours or less increased by 691,000. 

The spread of short-time work is alarming. 
The number of nonfarm workers in April 
who were working only part time involun- 
tarily was 2,710,000. The loss of time rep- 
resented by this partial unemployment is 
equivalent to a loss of more than 1 million 
full-time jobs, 

Taking into account all workers who 
wanted work but were neither working nor 
earning pay, totally unemployed workers in 
April numbered 4,437,000 or nearly 7 percent 
of the labor force. When we add to this the 
loss of the equivalent of over 1 million full- 
time jobs resulting from partial unemploy- 
ment, the level of April unemployment 
reaches close to 5.5 million fully unemployed, 
or 8.5 percent of the labor force, 

Next June, 1,636,000 young people will 
graduate from colleges and high schools of 
the Nation. Of these, close to a million will 
look for jobs, seeking an opportunity to make 
a start in life to become steady breadwinners 
and self-reliant citizens. Many more, while 
expecting to return to school, will also be 
looking for summer employment. A total of 
about 2 million young people will swell the 
ranks of job seekers in the next 2 months. 

It takes a dynamic economy to respond to 
this growth. Chronic unemployment and 
heavy underemployment will not provide the 
opportunities the rising generation of Ameri- 
cans can justly expect. 

Speaking in Yonkers, N. Y., on October 20, 
1952, General Fisenhower made this clear 
and unequivocal declaration: “All of those 
associated with me and I are dedicated to 
this proposition: At the first sign of any 
approaching recession in this country, there 
would be instantly mobilized under the finest 
professional, business, labor, and other lead- 
ets that we have, every resource of private 
industry, of local government, of State gov- 
ernment, and of Federal Government to sce 
that never again shall depression come to us.” 

The facts we have cited are not sizns of 
an approaching receasion. They are the re- 
sults of an economic recession that has been 
under way for a year, Yet no move has been 
made to mobilize the resources and the lead- 
ership of the Nation in an effort to reverse 
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the recession trend. Affirmative action that 
would come to grips with the realities of the 
already depressed economy has been neither 
taken nor proposed. 

The economic task ahead is neither easy 
nor simple, It is my no means a task with 
which our Government can cope alone. But 
the Federal Government has a clear respon- 
sivility to initiate efforts to restore a full 
employment and full production economy. 
Not only would consumers, investors, and all 
others respond with firm confidence in the 
Tuture to such initiative, but it would also 
unite the Nation in a drive for lasting pros- 
perity. 5 

The Government must discharge its spe- 
cific responsibilities under the Employment 
Act of 1946. Its duty is to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. To this end, it is essential for the 
President to define the future economic goals 
to which the national policy and the na- 
tional effort should be directed. These goals 
have not been defined by the President or by 
his Council of Economic Advisers. 

It is essential that they be clearly under- 
stood. America's economic problem is not 
only one of a decline from the levels attained 
in the past. It is, above all, the problem 
of resuming full and dynamic growth. In 
the first quarter of 1954 our total national 
Production was $13.6 billion below the an- 
nual rate of the peak second quarter of 
1953. But even more disturbing is the fact 
that this was $23 billion below the level 
of full production we should have reached 
in the first 3 months of 1954. 

This difference between the actual and 
the full performance of our economy is the 
true measure of the national economic defi- 
cit we are running up. With every month 
in which the economy fails to expand this 
deficit becomes larger. And with every 
month the task of making it up—the task 
we must accomplish in order to regain pros- 
Perity—becomes more difficult. 

Policies which would stabilize our economy 
at the present levels of shrunken employ- 
Ment and production must be rejected, In 
the 7 years following World War II, real na- 
tional output increased, on the average, over 
45 percent each year. Since mid-1953 it 
Went down. In order to reestablish a full 
employment economy in the first quarter 
or 1955, national output would have to rise 
10 percent over the first quarter of 1854. 

goal will not be reached without a 
concerted drive toward full employment, 
With our Government pointing the way. 

Not one, but many things need to be done 
to reverse the recession. Substantial in- 
Creases in both personal consumption and 
investment are necessary to bring full pros- 
Perity. Right now we are long on ability 
to produce and short on ability to buy. Buy- 
ing power of consumers must be raised as 
the first step to right this imbalance and 
to stimulate investment into facilities for 
the future needed production. 

Higher real wage income, attained through 
Collective bargaining, must provide the main 

'verage to increase mass buying power. But 
it is essential to reinforce this with legisla- 
tion raising minimum wage standards and 
lifting the income of lowest paid workers. 
A national minimum of $1.25 per hour should 
go into effect without delay. 

Balancing the Federal budget must not be 

e the overriding objective of economic 
Policy or achieved at the price of perpetuat- 

g an unbalanced economy. Public invest- 
Ment in the construction of schools, hos- 
Pitals, and other critically needed improve- 
Ments should expand. In the meantime, a 

comprehensive public-workes program 
Sf socially useful projects should be readied 


for quick expansion when needed. 


A prompt initiation of a comprehensive 


tn program bringing good homes with- 
the financial reach of low- and middie- 


families is of foremost strategic im- 
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portance. It would provide a powerful lift 
to the whole economy. 

Such tax reductions as may be feasible 
should be designed to stimulate buying pow- 
er where it is most needed. We also favor a 
$100 increase in the income-tax exemption. 
The one-sided tax relief to corporations in 
the form of accelerated amortization and the 
cut on dividend taxes will not help a bal- 
anced recovery and should be rejected. 

At the same time full provisions should be 
made now to modernize the unemployment- 
insurance system. Unemployment compen- 
sation throughout the Nation should be suf- 
ficient to sustain the families of those thrown 
out of work. It must be made an effective 
cushion against the economic shock of un- 
employment without delay. 

No less urgent is the action to strengthen 
the soclal-security system so that it would 
measure up to the economic needs of the 
aged and dependent. 

A full program for prosperity must accom- 
plish much more than these first essentials. 
Consumption and standard of living of farm 
families must be raised. Rural poverty still 
persisting in many parts of our land must 
be alleviated. Help must be given to chron- 
ically distressed industrial areas in attract- 
ing new investment and reviving stable em- 
ployment. 

Steadily rising productivity is bringing 
within our reach a higher standard of living. 
Unless public and private policies are de- 
signed to make sure that its benefits are 
shared by all, it will bring instead more un- 
employment and distress in its wake. 

The time for action to regain full em- 
ployment is now. We ask that such action 
be made the first order of business of our 
Congress and the Chief Executive and the 
first concern of all Americans, 


Fifth Column Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have inserted in the Record the follow- 
ing editorial from the Pittsburg (Kans.) 
Headlight of May 19 entitled “Fifth 
Column Danger“: 

FIFTH COLUMN DANGER 


The fifth amendment has easily become 
one of the best known amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. Other 
famous amendments dealing with liquor and 
suffrage, particularly liquor, have faded into 
memory after having had a long run of pub- 
lic attention. The fifth amendment is the 
one behind which the Communists seek to 
hide. Perhaps “seek to hide” is not a good 
way to say it. It might be shortened by 
merely saying that the fifth amendment is 
the one behind which the Communists hide 
when put on the witness stand. Hundreds 
of witnesses, it is shown, including a large 
number of Government employees, college 
teachers, scientists and deep thinkers in 
other professions, have jumped and run 
for the shelter of the fifth amendment. 

Now, one who has had important places 
such as chairman and member of an investi- 
gating committee and who has seen at close 
range the parade of Communists to cover, 
offers an important observation. Senator 
JENNER, who is head of the Senate internal 
sccurity subcommittee of the judiciary com- 
mittee, points out the close connection of 
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the fifth amendment and the fifth column 
in the activities of the boys and girls owing 
allegiance to Moscow. JENNER says that the 
congressional investigators are not dealing 
with individual Communists but are dealing 
with the fifth column and the fifth column 
is an army. Communists in America have 
their orders and according to JENNER they 
are “operating on American soil for one su- 
preme purpose—to conquer inch by inch or 
mile by mile or agency by agency every sec- 
tor of American national life and make it 
subordinate to Soviet rule.” He says that 
the card carrying Communists are not those 
who are doing the big damage to America. 
If America had nothing to fear from com- 
munism except from those who are admitted 
party members, there would be no danger, 
But it is the other kind of Communist from 
whom this country may expect trouble. 
This is the loyal soldier of the Soviet who 
gets into the Government job or who gets 
into a vital industry or who infiltrates a 
college and does the bidding of Moscow. 

Bringing it home, the blabber mouth gent 
who wore a straw hat in the cool late fall 
and walked up and down Broadway preach- 
ing the merits of Stalin not so far back was 
not a dangerous fellow in Pittsburg. His 
street corner speeches were not menacing, 
He was a Communist and sald so and had a 
card and worked only for his cause. Some 
folks wanted to run him out of town, it may 
be recalied. But that was silly. He was an 
outspoken chap who said he believed the 
form of American Government should be 
changed to make it similar to that in Russia, 
But he was not a threat to Washington. 

On the other hand the fellow who was a 
Communist in secret and worked in a large 
industrial plant, another one who was work- 
ing On a railroad and another one who was 
in educational work were menaces. They 
made no speeches on communism. They 
offered no public praise of Stalin. They did 
not, in public, condemn the American form 
of government. Their job was to keep their 
purposes hidden, deceive their fellow work- 
ers and associates and contribute informa- 
tion to the Reds. They were the dangerous 
Reds in Pittsburg. 

And the picture has not changed. The 
danger throughout the country today is not 
from the card-carrying Communists. It is 
from the spies protected in Government serv- 
ice or employed in huge industrial plants or 
otherwise stationed so as to do their work 
without the discovery of their true identity. 


Fringe Benefits in the Armed Ferces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas the alarming reduction of fringe 
benefits suffered by the Armed Forces of the 
United States has created a dangerously low 
morale; and 

“Whereas the rumors of further slashes in 
these benefits have caused thousands of 
highly skilled and expensively trained serv- 
icemen and women to leave the Armed 
Forces; and 

“Whereas the income of members of the 
Armed Forces have not kept pace with the 
increased cost of living; and 

“Whereas the resulting condition of the 
Armed Forces morale and scarcity of career 
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personnel have endangered this country's 
national security: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the 22d district of the 
American Legion, Department of California, 
again go on record in protesting these cuts 
in fringe benefits and further proposed 
slashes in these benefits; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to our elected representatives 
of the Congress of the United States.” 
This resolution was unanimously adopted 
at the regular meeting of the 22d district 
meeting Sunday, April 11, 1954, In the Na- 
tional City American Legion Hall, National 
City, Calif, 
Roscoe T. Morse, 
Commander. 
Me. THORNTON, 
Adjutant. 


Eisenhower’s Bobbles on TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article by Doris Fleeson: 
ItSENHOWER’'S Bosstrs on TVA—His Past 

Carricisms Are Nor WATER Over THE DAM; 

AVOIDING A POLITICAL APPOINTMENT TO 

Ciapp’s Jon HASN'T BEEN Easy 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

After 21 years in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and 9 years at its head, Gordon R. 
Clapp was allowed to depart at midnight 
Tuesday without a word from the White 
House. In answer to a preconference re- 
quest for comment on the departed admin- 
istrator, President Eisenhower paid him 
grudging tribute In a grudging tone. 

Later, acting on better advice, the Presi- 
dent made public a polite letter to Mr. Clapp 
expressing “thanks for your service to your 
Government.” 

The President is in political trouble on 
‘TVA and his voice had that special edginess 
which comes to all men only when the speak- 
er realizes he is himself partly to blame for 
the fix he is in. 

The President—any President—has a right 
to choose his administrators. It is, how- 
ever, only proper and certainly politically in- 
telligent to walk softly where Congress has 
put a nonpartisan label on the job. 

This was done in the case of the TVA Chair- 
man both in congressional debate and by 
giving him a 9-year term. Actually 
both Tennessee Senators—McKellar and 
Stewart—voted against Mr. Clapp, when he 
was nominated by President Roosevelt. 

It has been said that the only Republican 
Senator in the TVA area, JOHN SHERMAN 
Coorm of Kentucky, was against Mr. Clapp. 
What happened was that Senator COOPER dis- 
covered at the start of TVA discussions at the 
White House that the President was ada- 
mantly determined to let Mr. Clapp go. 

Senator Cooper bent his energies then to 
enforcement of the principle that the TVA 
Chairman must be a nonpartisan expert. His 
insistence largely helped prevent the naming 
of the Republican State chairman of Ten- 
nessee, Harry Carbaugh. Mr. Carbaugh was 
a candidate of Representative CARROLL Reece, 
who is now going after the Ford, Rockefeller, 
and other foundations because they are too 
liberal for his tastes. 

‘TVA Senators, who have been keeping dis- 
creetly silent in the now vain hope that Mr. 
Clapp might be renamed, put the blame for 
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General Eisenhower's attitude on Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks. They point out that 
Mr. Weeks is a Boston capitalist and that 
major investments of that group are in pri- 
vate utilities. 

While this struggle simmered underground, 
the President indiscreetly used TVA as an 
example of “creeping socialism.” This has 
given Senator Kerauver, of Tennessee, his 
best campaign issue. It frightened the nine- 
State area which uses TVA power and Presi- 
dential reassurances haye not made much 
impression. 

The President has sald repeatedly that he 
is seeking a partnership between Federal, 
State, and local governments on one hand 
and private power on the other. This, he 
saya, is his power policy, If it were not for 
his indiscretion on “creeping socialism,” he 
might have put it across without present 
alarms, but the phrase has too often been 
used by those who opposed the Federal power 
policies from their inception. 

Senators hear that the name of Sam Morris, 
a Los Angeles engineer with Government ex- 
perience, is being checked by the White 
House for the Clapp post. 

Mr. Clapp himself grew up with TVA and 
the change of administration did not soften“ 
his ardent championship of it. For all who 
have long lived with the concept, first 
espoused by the late George Norris, such deep 
emotion seems natural. It has in fact com- 
municated itself to the world and TVA has 
been for many years the American achieve- 
ment to which visitors from abroad made 
pilgrimage. To the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, especially, it has been a symbol 
of hope and accomplishment, 


Proposed Reduction of Federal Funds for 
Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. May 24, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert the following statement, which 
sets forth the position of the California 
Department of Education, Commission 
for Vocational Education, in regard to 
the proposed reduction of Federal funds 
for vocational education: 5 
STATEMENT OF POSITION REGARDING PROPOSED 

REDUCTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS FoR VOCA- 

TIONAL EDUCATION 

The United States Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended that Congress reduce its 
support of vocational education from $18,- 
673.261 in 1953-54 to $17,500,000 in 1954-55. 
This decrease amounts to $1,173,261, and 
would result in a decrease for California in 
the amount of $55,792. 

The following statements are made for the 
purpose of providing that this recommenda- 
tion by the Bureau of the Budget should not 
be sustained: 

1. The reduction is arbitrary and is not 
equitable. The recommended reduction of 
approximately 5 percent is made at the same 
time that the recommendation is made to 
increase Federal funds for the agricultural 
extension service by about 23 percent. In 
other words, the principle of Federal aid is 
not involved, but merely an opinion of need 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Furthermore, it is a travesty upon Ameri- 
can thinking when pursuing the course of 
economy we spend more Federal funds for 
foreign programs of vocational education 
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than we do for vocational education in the 


United States, 


2. The Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, authorized by Congress, is now 
studying the entire pattern of Federal-State 
financial relations. Any arbitrary action 
now would serve to preempt the judgment 
of this Commission. 

3. Every evidence points to the fact that 
the vocational education program is being 
hard pressed to meet the needs of youth 
and adults at this very moment. If a recom- 
mendation for Federal support was based 
upon need, the appropriation would be 
increased rather than decreased. 

Evidence of need for expansion of voca- 
tional education is widespread. One au- 
thoritative example is found in Dr. Fiem- 
ming's report to President Eisenhower on 
manpower resources, which includes the 
statement: “There is evidence that our sun- 
ply of highly trained and skilled workers is 
not keeping abreast of the current and po- 
tential requirements of the rapidly expand- 
ing technology upon which our growth and 
security depend.“ 

4. There is no way the State of California 
can absorb such a proposed reduction with- 
out reducing operating programs. The leg- 
islature will not meet again until 1955. The 
tax rates for local school districts have been 
fixed and 1954-55 budgets already prepared. 

5. The assumption that when the Federal 
Government reduces support for vocational 
education the various States will appropriate 
funds to balance the resulting deficiency is 
not sound. Reduction of financial support 
by the Federal Government is viewed as a 
lack of concern by the Federal Government, 
and the actual result is a tendency for the 
States to duplicate the Federal reduction. 


The First Lady of American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24,1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association is the 
world’s largest association for women in 
one profession. It was organized in 
1942 and incorporated in the State of 
Missouri as a nonprofit, nonunion, non- 
political, and nonsectarian association. 
The purpose of the association is to ele- 
vate the standards of the secretarial 
profession by uniting, for their mutual 
benefit, women who are engaged in the 
secretarial profession. 


It has as its code of ethics: 


Recognizing the invaluable influence of 
woman's life in all she touches, we resolve 
to inject into our business association the 
highest ideals for which the National Secre- 
taries Association stands; to lend grace, 
charm, and sobriety to all our dealings; and 
to.maintain polse and dignity under all con- 
ditions and circumstances. We resolve to 
further the Interest of whatever business 
we follow; to exemplify loyalty and consclen- 
tiousness and exercise patience at all times; 
to keep our lives clean and wholesome that 
our very presence may bring life and light 
to those about us; to encourage ambition; 
lend hope, and nourish faith, remembering 
that the eternal laws of God are the only 
ones under which we can truly succeed. 


Today is the second day of National 
Secretaries Week. The theme for the 
week is “Better secretaries mean better 
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business.” Yesterday this association 
had a tea at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 
Tomorrow the proclamation for National 
Secretaries Week will be given by the 
Honorable Renah Camalier at the Dis- 
trict Building at 9:30 a.m. On May 26 
the National Secretaries Day banquet 
will be held at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 
Toastmistress for this occasion will be 
Miss Ellen Carey, acting president, Del- 
Mar-Dis division of the National Secre- 
taries Association. The speakers at the 
banquet will be Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Congressman John P. Saylor, of 
Pennsylvania; Congressman Timothy P. 
Sheehan, of Ilinois; and Elizabeth Fair- 
all, vice president of Julius Garfinckel. 

Let us observe this week by paying 
tribute to the American secretary as the 
first lady of American business. 


Nebraskans Give Their Views—A Report 
on My Latest Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
€r, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp I include 
an analysis of a poll on 10 vital ques- 
tions that I conducted in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Nebraska. 

In order to get a good cross section 
of the views of my constituents, I sent 
the same poll to those living in the rural 
Areas and those living in the cities. 
This, of course, entailed considerable 
time since they were separated for tab- 
Ulating purposes. 

The number of returns amounted to 
approximately 11 percent. This, as you 
all know, is considered very good for this 
type poll. It might be well to point out 
that of those who returned the question- 
naire, a high percentage took time to 
sit down and write a letter expressing 
their views. l 

In making up this poll, I considered 
the questions I had previously asked in 
the 5 other polls I have conducted 
during my 6 terms in the House, as 
Well as the questions which came up last 
fall when I conducted Government clin- 
ics in the 36 county-seat towns of my dis- 
trict. I asked for views on 10 important 
issues either pending or being consid- 
ered by Congress. For the benefit of my 
Colleagues, I will discuss each question 
Separately, giving what I believe is the 

ce of the results. 
THE FARM PROGRAM 

The first question asked was, “Do you 
favor 90-percent parity on farm prices, 

00 percent, or flexible support prices?” 

results from the rural areas showed 

53.3 percent favored the administration’s 
flexible support program, 30.2 percent 
ved 90 percent of parity, 13.7 per- 
Cent wanted 100 percent of parity, while 
2.3 percent opposed any type of support 
„since it also entailed controls. 
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The results of the city returns followed 
the same line except the flexible support 
program was accepted by a greater mar- 
gin with 85.6 percent of those answering 
the poll favoring it, Only 5.7 percent 
wanted 90 percent of parity, 4.6 percent 
wanted 100 percent, and 4.1 percent 
wanted no supports whatsoever. 

It might be well to point out that the 
Fourth District of Nebraska produces a 
tremendous amount of cattle. The 
“Sandhills"—described by many as 
God's own cattle country—is located 
within my district. Despite the millions 
of head of cattle and the large number 
of people engaged in ranching, I did not 
receive a letter expressing the view that 
there should be price supports on cattle. 
In fact, those who did discuss price sup- 
ports on cattle said they definitely did 
not want any type of support or control. 
One reply was, “Let the Government tend 
to their business and we will take care 
of ours.” $ 

Other comments, all written in plain, 
ordinary English so there was not a 
chance of misinterpretation, included: 
“The 90 percent of parity doesn’t seem 
to be the answer to our farm program, 
maybe we ought to try flexible supports.“ 
or “As long as we have more or less taken 
it upon ourselves to feed the rest of the 
world, we should continue to encourage 
big crops with 90 percent of parity so 
that we will have enough to feed all of 
the hungry people,” or “Let us get back 
to the law of supply and demand—we 
were doing all right before somebody at 
a desk back in Washington decided we 
weren't.” 

On the other hand, some of the wheat 
farmers expressed their hopes that a 
two-price system similar to the McNary- 
Haugen idea could be written into law. 
They were afraid that wheat would price 
itself clear out of the market “like but- 
ter has.” 

EIGHTEEN -YEAR-OLDS VOTING 


The No. 2 question of my poll was, 
“Should 18-year-olds vote?” As in the 
past, this continued to be a very close 
question. Greatest opposition to letting 
18-year-olds vote came from the urban 
areas where 56 percent opposed any such 
move, In the rural areas, the question 
was closer with just 51.9 percent oppos- 
ing it. 

Typical comments from those who fa- 
vored the granting of suffrage to 18-year- 
olds were, “If they are old enough to 
fight, they are old enough to vote.” The 
most frequent comment in opposition 
was, “An 18-year-old isn’t mature 
enough and is too easily swayed or in- 
fluenced.” 

This question was discussed at great 
lengths at each of the Government clin- 
ics I conducted last fall. The first hour 
of the clinic was devoted to a Youth 
Wants To Know program, in which only 
high-school students participated. At 
one of the clinics a husky young man 
stood up and commented about being old 
enough to fight. Quick as a cat, a spry 
and pert young lady retorted, “That does 
not mean a thing. I've got a younger 
brother and he has been getting into 
fights for as long as I can remember.” 

In each community the students were 
almost equally divided on the subject, 
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However, students from one of the 
schools were almost unanimous in ob- 
jecting to lowering the age standard. 
Naturally, I was interested in determin- 
ing the reason behind this. So, in pri- 
vate, I discussed the question with the 
students’ teacher. I found him to be 
vigorously opposed to lowering the age, 
primarily on the grounds that they were 
too easily infiuenced. This could well be 
an example of the influence teachers and 
parents have on 18-year-olds. But other 
instances found adults being swung 
around to supporting the move. Sitting 
in on the youth program, many adults 
were amazed at the caliber of questions 
asked by the students. 

In one small community where there 
were only 25 or 30 adults present during 
the 2-hour clinic, they unanimously 
agreed and asked that the students be 
allowed to continue after their hour was 
up. “They can ask better questions than 
most of us,” the spokesman said. 

This is one question that can only be 
resolved by a constitutional amendment. 
Sooner or later Congress will see fit to 
place this issue in the hands of the peo- 
ple in the form of a constitutional 
amendment to be either accepted or re- 
jected. One State, Georgia, has already 
granted equal suffrage to 18-year-olds. 
The Constitution reserved unto the 
States the authority to establish voting 
requirements. 


A very timely question presented to my 
constituents was, “Do you favor exten- 
sion of social security to cover farmers 
or all groups?” This question was word- 
ed so as to let those in the rural areas 
express their opinion as to whether they 
should be included within the scope of 
social security, and the same being true 
for those living in the cities. 

The rural results showed 58 percent 
favoring the inclusion of farmers within 
social security with the remainder op- 
posing any such move. Those who op- 
posed said, “Insure us a decent price for 
our crops and we will take care of our- 
selves when we get too old to work.” 

Those who favored being placed under 
social security said, “As long as Congress 
has seen fit to put some under social 
security, why should we not be included 
too. After all, we are citizens too.” 

A vast majority of those living in the 
cities wanted to be included—the results 
showing 75.4 percent favoring being 
placed under social security. Many in- 
dicated they could not understand why 
the person living next door was allowed 
to pay into social security and receive 
benefits while he was not given that 
privilege. 

Many of the letters which commented 
on this subject were written on plain 
paper in shaky penmanship. Practically 
all of those indicated that the present 
social-security payments were entirely 
inadequate—that the amount of money 
one could earn and still draw his 
monthly benefits was very unrealistic in 
view of the present day cost of living. 

In checking with the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, I am very 
happy to report that it is in the process 
of studying the present Social Security 
Act. It has been long overdue for revi- 
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sions to eliminate many of its inequities. 
‘The President has made certain recom- 
mendations—many of which I sincerely 
hope will be enacted into the law. 

I am quite certain, Mr. Speaker, that 
you as well as my other colleagues are 
most anxious to see the final recom- 
mendations which will be made by the 
committee headed up by my good friend 
and very able person from New York. I 
feel quite confident that he will guide his 
committee in presenting some favorable 
amendments. 

M'CARTHY INVESTIGATIONS 


Perhaps the most controversial ques- 
tion asked in my poll concerned the 
present hearings now being conducted in 
the Senate. Not since the Kefauver 
Committee has any congressional] investi- 
gation drawn so much national interest. 
The question asked was, “Do you support 
Senator McCarruy in his investigating 
programs?” 

From the rural areas came Senator 
McCartHy’s biggest support. There, 63.8 
percent favored the Senator from Wis- 
consin with only 30.9 percent expressing 
disfavor. The remaining 5.3 percent 
gave him their qualified support—many 
indicating they felt his methods were de- 
Teating his purpose. 

Even as late as last fall when I was 
conducting my government clinics, I 
found overwhelming support of Senator 
McCartuy. Typical comments then 
were, “Senator McCartuy should be sup- 
ported wholeheartedly in his campaign 
to get rid of Communists and corrup- 
tion in government,” or When you are 
fighting a bunch as rotten as the Com- 
munists, you should use every possible 
weapon at your command,” 

Last year in my poll, I asked, “What 
do you feel is the most important issue 
facing Congress: Taxes, a balanced 
budget, the Korean war, or communism 
and corruption?” The results on that 
question found the Korean war high 
above all with communism and corrup- 
tion next in line. Now that we have a 
truce in Korea, I feel the people now 
place ridding the Government of com- 
munism and corruption on top of the 
list. 

The letters I have received in response 
to my questionnaire indicate the people 
still feel this is one of the major issues 
facing Congress. “If there is still one 
Communist in government, that is one 
too many" was a typical reply. 

The city returns found a much closer 
division of support. The replies from 
there found 51.7 percent favoring Sen- 
ator McCartuy with the remainder tak- 
ing a dim view of the recent events. 

It should be noted that the poll was 
sent to the rural areas before the so- 
called Army-McCarthy hearings were 
started. Most of those going to the cities 
went out after the hearings began. 

Some of the replies indicated they 
wanted the hearings to be brought to 
an end at the earliest possible time in 
order to let Senator McCartry continue 
his inquiries into communism in govern- 
ment. Some of the later replies wanted 
the hearings to continue so that both 
sides would have equal opportunity to 
present their side of the story. At this 
point, Iam reminded of what my father 
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often told me when I was a youth. He 
would say, “Remember Art, a pancake 
never gets so flat that it doesn't have 
two sides.“ 

It will be most interesting to read the 
final results of the hearing. Without 
question, there appears to be some dirty 
linen that needs washing. I feel that 
most of the American people, while they 
have some tentative opinions, are wait- 
ing to get all of the facts before they 
pass judgment on the controversy at 
hand. 

TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 

One question asked in my poll which 
has already been disposed of by this Con- 
gress was, “Do you favor changes in the 
Taft-Hartley law?“ As we all know, the 
amendments reported from the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
were recommitted by the Senate and, for 
all intents and purposes, this has killed 
any chances for amendments, 

The results from the rural areas 
showed 57.1 percent opposed to any 
changes in the existing law—the re- 
mainder thought some changes might 
be in order. Those who supported a 
change wanted more rights to be given 
the individual employee rather thaw in- 
creasing the power of the labor unions 
and their bosses. 

The thinking on this question from 
the urban areas was more evently di- 
vided, with 51.9 percent opposing any 
amendments and the remaining 48.1 
percent seeking some changes. 

POSTAL RATE INCREASES 


One of the sharpest difference of opin- 
ion between the rural and city areas was 
on the postal rate increase question. In 
reply to the question, “Should postal 
rates be raised to meet expenses?” the 
city returns found 65 percent favoring an 
increase as compared to the 35 percent 
who felt theiy should be left where they 
are. 

The results from the rural areas 
showed the thinking was just about 
evently divided, with 52.7 percent think- 
ing it would be proper to raise the rates 
to meet expenses. The remaining 47.3 
percent thought it was all right for the 
Post Office Department to operate on a 
deficit with the difference being made 
up in taxes. 

However, practically every comment 
on this subject mentioned raising the 
rates on unsolicited mail such as direct 
mail advertising. Many thought news- 
papers, Magazines, and catalogs should 
be made to pay their own way. It is my 
understanding that the biggest deficit 
of the Postal Service falls within these 
two categories. 

One comment, which just about 
summed up most of the replies, was, 
“Certainly not on first class mail, but on 
all the junk mail you file in the waste 
basket daily, but if for no better purpose 
than keeping our waste baskets empty 
and conserving wood pulp the rates 
should be raised on the junk mail.” 

Those who opposed raising the postal 
rates thought that Postmaster General 
Summerfield should be given more au- 
thority to remove the inefficiency and 


waste which has been associated with the 


Postal Department. They expressed ap- 
proval of his actions of instigating new 
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methods of distribution and transporta- 
tion in order to save money and at the 
same time improve or continue the same 
service. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

Another controversial subject brought 
out in my poll was, “Do you favor uni- 
versal military training?” Whereas a 
few years ago I found very little support 
for any such measure, I now find the 
people living in the cities favored it. 

This was the only question where the 
views of those living in the cities differed 
from those living on the farms. One of 
the reasons for this, I believe, is due to 
the growing number of veterans—most 
of whom are found in the cities. The 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars are supporting a plan for 
universal military training. 

The tabulations of the city returns 
show 63.3 percent favoring UMT, with 
most making some mention of the Amer- 
ican Legion or VFW plans. Those who 
opposed UMT felt that it might give too 
much power to the military and the ci- 
vilians would lose control of our military 
might. Most of those believed in George 
Washington's theory, which has been 
strictly adhered to down through the 
years, that the control of the military 
should always remain in the hands of 
the people, or, in other words, the ci- 
villans. 

While the people in the rural areas 
did not support UMT, it should be point- 
ed out that support for it has grown a 
great deal. The results show 52.7 per- 
cent oppose UMT with the remaining 
47.3 percent favoring it. 

Some of the comments on this subject 
were, “The way they have been drafting 
men the past 14 years, we might as well 
have UMT.” “Why should those who 
can afford to go to college be deferred 
while the rest must fight?“, or “From 
the looks of the world situation, we are 
going to need a big reserve strength in 
case of all-out war.” 

FOREIGN AID 


If there was ever a subject on which 
the people were almost unanimous in 
their opinions, it is foreign aid. The 
question was, “Should foreign aid be re- 
duced, as is, or increased?” On the 
farms and in the cities, the opinion, by 
far, was that it should be reduced or 
completely eliminated. There was only 
about 1 percent difference in the com- 
pared results. The city results showed 
77.3 percent in favor of reducing foreign 
aid while 78.6 percent of the replies from 
the rural areas thought it should be re- 
duced. Only about 3 percent, from both 
the cities and rural areas, thought it 
should be increased. The remainder felt 
it should be left as is. 

A similar question was asked in my 
previous polls and discussed during my 
government clinics. Only directly fol- 
lowing World War I did I find wide sup- 
port for foreign aid and that was pri- 
marily for food, medicine, and clothing. 

Some of the typical answers on this 
question were, “We haven't bought any 
friends in the past, what has happened 
to change that?“, “God helps those who 
help themselves,” or “I think it is about 
time Uncle Sam started taking care of 
some of the things here at home.” 
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One comment on foreign aid came 
from a gentleman who had just returned 
from an extensive trip throughout 
Europe. He said, “I see more patched 
Overalls and work clothes in my home- 
town than I saw in any one town I vis- 
ited in Europe.” Another person said 
he found little appreciation for the aid 
we are sending them. In fact,” he said, 
“I found more resentment.” 

Many commented on the possible in- 
tervention in Indochina saying they did 
not mind too much sending bullets and 
other weapons of war, but that they defi- 
nitely did not want to send any Ameri- 
can troops to fight there. Some feared 
that it would break out into another 
Korea and a stalemated war, uselessly 
Spilling the blood of American youths. 
As for myself, I would definitely oppose 
any move to send American troops to the 
jungles of Indochina to fight in a war 
which the French refuse to send their 
draftees to fight. 

HEALTH PROGRAM 


The one question which drew the least 
attention was, “Do you approve the 
President's health program?” Haven't 
had much time to study it.” “Don’t 
know too much about it,” or “You are a 
doctor and in a much better position to 
know” were common answers on this 
question. 

Of those who did answer the question, 
60.6 percent of the rural replies favored 
the President's program. A little more 
support was found in the cities where 


63.7 percent favored it. Comparatively, : 


More people from the cities answered 
this question. ł 

This was one question which showed 
the popularity of the President is still 
at a very high point. Some of those 
who indicated they supported the pro- 
gram said, “If it is Ike’s program, then 
it must be O. K.”, or “It’s Ike I like, and 
if it's part of his program, I like it, too.” 

TWO NEW STATES 


A wide margin of support was found 
for Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood. 
The last question asked was, “Should 
Alaska and Hawaii be made new States?” 
Seventy-seven percent of the rural re- 
Dlies favored granting statehood to the 
two Territories. Even greater support 
for statehood was found in the cities 
where 85 percent favored it. 

Some of the typical answers were, “If 
they are ready for it, give it to them,” 
“Quit making a political football out of 
them and make them States,” or “There 
doesn't appear to be any good reasons 
why they shouldn’t be made States.” 

INCIDENTAL COMMENTS 


My poll did not cover taxes and the 
budget, because this was a part of my 
questionnaire sent out last year. How- 
€ver, a few of the replies I received did 
mention taxes. 

Those who did discuss taxes had high 
Price for the tremendous accomplish- 
ments of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in reporting out the revised tax bill 
H. R. 8300. They felt the added exemp- 
tions for working mothers, for those who 
are retired, and others, and the realistic 
tax depletion benefits, had been long 
Overdue. Needless to say, they were 
Pleased with the 10-percent reduction of 
income taxes which went into effect Jan- 
uary 1. 
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Doctors Opposed to Social Security 


KON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to point out that the doctors in the 
Eighth Congressional District of Florida, 
which I have the honor to represent, are 
opposed to being forced under social se- 
curity. It is my intention to support 
this position of our doctors for several 
reasons: 

In the first place, it is very rare that 
our doctors retire. The need for them is 
so great that I suppose more doctors die 
in the harness than almost any other 
members of our various professional 
services. When at the present time the 
need for doctors is so great, why should 
we encourage them to go into retirement 
and accept social security when the need 
for medical services is so desperate, and 
will continue to be desperate for many 
years ahead? 

Another compelling reason that I have 
for supporting the view of the doctors 
in my district on this matter of social 
security, is the fact that if they, them- 
selves, do not want it, I cannot see how 
their inclusion would be helpful either 
to the doctor or to the general public. 
Certainly in this day when our individ- 
ual freedom is curtailed in so many areas 
we should make every effort possible to 
give our people freedom of choice. I 
have had no expression of opposition on 
the part of any of the other groups who 
are to be included in the extended so- 
cial-security coverage, which would in- 
dicate to me that we are not being ex- 
actly fair to our doctors when we im- 
pose on them something that they do 
not desire, when we do not make this 
imposition on any other group. Below 
are listed some telegrams from the var- 
ious medical societies in the Eighth 
Congressional District of Florida: 

The Medical Society of Putnam County, 
Fla., unanimously opposes compulsory so- 
cial-security coverage for physicians. Few 
doctors ever retire, therefore will be ineligi- 
ble for social-security payment. Why be 
made to pay for what you will never re- 
ceive? 

LAWRENCE HEBEL, M. D., 

President, Putnam County Medical 

Society, Putnam County, Fla. 


Unanimous desire of the Nassau County 
Medical Society that physicians not be 
forced into social security as now before 
House. We earnestly request any and all 
help you can give us to prevent doctors who 
have been in practice years being forced into 
social security. 

Nassau County MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Joun W. McCrane, Secretary. 


Our doctors 100 percent firmly oppose 
being forced under social security. Do not 
oppose optional coverage by individual phy- 
sicians, Please use your utmost efforts to 
get reconsideration. — 

R. B. Harxness, M. D. 
President, Columbia County 
Medical Association. 
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Southeast Asian Defense Pact Without 
Britain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the impli- 
cations of a defense pact in southeast 
Asia without Great Britain, and, there- 
fore, perhaps without some members 
and former members of the British 
Commonwealth, are serious and dis- 
turbing. 

This problem has been raised in an 
editorial in America, the National Cath- 
olic Weekly Review, in the issue of May 
29, 1954, which I include in the Rxconn: 

Paciric NATO Minus BRITAIN? 


On May 17, somewhat belatedly, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles ordered his staff not to 
discuss developments in the Indochina 
crisis. He wanted nothing said that might 
affect the delicate negotiations at Geneva. 
Unfortunately, the blackout could not cover 
foreign correspondents. 

The day after the Secretary rang down the 
curtain a UP dispatch from Paris went far 
toward doing what he was trying to prevent. 
It was not a mischievous report. It prob- 
ably reflected accurately enough the combi- 
nation of confusion and desperation under 
which the harassed French are laboring. 
But its effect could only be to upset the 
British and confuse the American public. 

The Prench were authoritatively quoted 
as being willing to “go ahead with the United 
States and other countries on a southeast 
Asia pact against communism, even if Great 
Britain holds out.“ British refusal “need 
not lead to the abandonment of the plan.” 
What plan did the dispatch refer to? 

Mr. Dulles is exploring two plans, distinct 
though related. One is short-range, the 
other long-range. One is an emergency 
measure, the other a ent arrange- 
ment, The first involves internatidnalizing 
the war in Indochina in case Geneva col- 
lapses, The second involves internationaliz~ 
ing the defense of southeast Asia so as to be 
ready if Indochina collapses. Mr. Dulles 
has been sounding out the ambassadors of a 
number of nations on the two plans. 
Through United States Ambassador Dillon, 
he has been discussing the short-range pro- 
ject in Paris. 

The distinction between the two plans is 
completely obscured in the UP dispatch, 
The Paris discussions are described as deal- 
ing with a Pacific version of NATO to be 
formed in time to internationalize the Indo- 
china war if Geneva fails. The British, 
whose interests in southeast Asia are still 
extensive, are reported to be angry. We can 
dismiss their grounds for objecting to our 
talks with France about conditions under 
which we would increase our aid in Indo- 
china, because it is the United States, not 
Britain, which has already invested sub- 
stantially in ite defense. But the British 
are entitled to be not only angry but stupe- 
fied if we are even considering going it alone 
with France on a SEATO for southeast Asia. 

Everybody agrees that a viable SEATO 
must at least have the moral su of the 
nations which have just concluded the Co- 
lombo Conference: India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Indonesia, These nations have 
made it clear that they still consider colo- 
nialism as their No. 1 enemy. They passed 


have been much stronger if Britain’s An- 
thony Eden had not intervened to tone it 
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down. The fact that he succeeded is one 
reason the United States, rather than rush 
in with France, now the archexample of 
colonialism in the Far East, must await Brit- 
ish cooperation. 

We should not have long to walt. Printe 
Minister Churchill told the Commons on 
May 17 that his government would discuss 
forming a SEATO within the framework of 
the United Nations when the outcome of the 
Geneva Conference is known. The folly of 
forging ahead without the British is implicit 
in its subtle reminder that his Government 
is maintaining the closest touch with India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, as well as Burma, and 
consulting with Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia. All but Burma are members of 
the British Commonwealth, 


Americans Unafraid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in 
Kansas City, Kans., Wednesday, May 19, 
1954, was a red-letter day, marking as 
it did the opening of the Fairbanks- 
Morse & Co.'s big new pump and en- 
gine plant, a plant that will contribute 
to this Nation's future in peace and war. 

At the formal opening ceremonies it 
was pointed out by Mr. John Walsh, 
general manager of the new plant, 
that— 

Without pumps there would be no large 
cities, no automobiles, no airplanes, no pe- 
troleum industry, no running water, and no 
modern agriculture industry as we know it, 
and our life expectancy would be lower by 
miany years. 


This new plant is a welcome addition 
to the growing industrial strength of the 
State of Kansas, so for that reason! and 
many others equally good, it gave me 
great pleasure to participate in the day's 
activities which culminated in a dinner, 
at the Town House Hotel, given by the 
Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of Com- 
merce, honoring Mr Robert H. Morse, 
Jr.. president of Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 

As the Representative in Congress 
from the Second Congressional District, 
in whose hometown the plant is located, 
I was invited to deliver the banquet ad- 
dress which, eliminating formalities, 
follows: 

AMERICANS UNAPRAID 

I can well remember as quite a young boy 
sceing the famous Fairbanks-Morse trade- 
mark. I often wondered what kind of man 
belonged to the hand that held that sus- 
pended weight. From what we have scen 
today, I have learned the answer. 

That trade-mark consists of a hand grip- 
ping a ring from which a weight is sus- 
pended, The wrist and clutched hand are 
to convey the strength of the company’s 
product; the testing weight is to portray its 
quality. 

Fairbanks-Morse Is over 120 years old, hav- 
ing been started back in 1830 in Vermont by 
Thaddeus Fairbanks. The company, as did 
the country and industry, moved West as our 
Republic expanded. After the Civil War, 
ae epee acquired its plant in Beloit, 
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‘This new plant here in Kansas City, Kans., 
is but a further expansion of an old com- 
pany still young enough to grow. 

As you all probably know, Fairbanks- 
Morse’s first product was a scale—still is one 
of its major products—but this scale in 
those early days was exceptional in that it 
was highly accurate. 

After the Civil War, the company started 
its production of the gas engine and pro- 
gressing with modern industry, is now one of 
the Nation’s foremost producers of diesels, 
and has supplied many of our municipalities 
with fine modern powerplants. 

The first Morse to be part of this. great 
enterprise was Charles Hosmer Morse, who 
started as an apprentice with the Fairbanks 
Co. in 1850. Just before the Civil War he 
went West to Chicago, and after the war he 
established a branch in Cincinnati under the 
name Fairbanks-Morse & Co. Later in Chi- 
cago, as the firm's representative, he saw the 
need for many new scales as a result of the 
great Chicago fire; and was prepared to meet 
that need. 

As a result of Mr. Morse’s interest in the 
Delolt eclipse wind engine, a famillar sight 
on our early-day Kansas farms, the Fair- 
banks-Morse Co. established the factory at 
Beloit, Wis.. home of its main plant. 

Charles H. Morse served 23 years as the 
president and 7 years as the chairman of the 
board. Col. Robert H. Morse became presi- 
dent of the company in 1931, serving until 
1950, and since that time Robert H. Morse, 
Jr., has been its president. 

Today, Fairbanks-Morse is a multi-million- 
dollar concern with new sales of well over 
$100 million. 

Summed up in a few words, this concern 
fts typically American. It is typical of our 
free enterprise and capitalistic system, where 
men by their ability and nerve can invest 
their earnings, firm in thelr faith of the 
future—knowing all too well the possibility 
of loss and failure. It ls typical, too, of the 
fact that here in the United States these 
great industries are bulit, and operated, by 
freemen, not by a dictatorial, dominating 
central government. No government said 
build here or build pumps. Like so many 
others it had a humble beginning by peoples 
who were willing to plow back profits into 
a plant; by men who had faith in them- 
selves, the quailty of their products—men 
who, by hard work and confidence in their 
venture built not only for themselves and 
their families but for the future of the 
Nation. 

It is typical, too, of the courage of Ameril- 
can businessmen. The easy, nonprogressive 
thing to do is to listen to the prophets of 
gloom, doom, and depression and sock away 
the dollars instead of investing them in 
industrial enterprise. 

This frm and new plant with no Govern- 
ment funds is typical, too, of the fact that in 
this day and age it requires an investment 
of $10,000 to $14,000 of sameone’s money to 
create a job for one man by which he can 
earn his living, turning out with his skill a 
quality product. Without these investments 
of thousands of widows" or workmen's say- 
ings, new jobs would not be created. 

In brief, here is an industrial example 
of Americans unafraid. 

In this Kansas valley where we have scen 
In 2 short years such great extremes of 
nature—from the greatest flood in history to 
our most severe drought—the easy way would 
be to cry defeat and dismay, pack up and 
move out. Here in this community we have 
an outstanding example of Americans una- 
fraid. Men and women who have fought 
back, who have rebuilt their homes, their 
stores, their plants, confident in the future: 
confident that in the long run things will 
be right; confident of their own ability to 
work their way out; confident that these con- 
ditions will be recognized and that whatever 
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is necessary to control these ravages of 
nature will be done. Americans unafraid, 
That spirit, that courage, typified by these 
fine Kansans—these Americans unafraid, 
makes it very easy for me to take the floor 
in the House of Representatives to appeal for 
the funds necessary to give the flood protec- 
tion needed for them to live in confidence. 
Those efforts will continue until such time 
as the need is adequately met or the pro- 
posed program is killed—deader than the 
proverbial doornail. 

And then, in this day and age of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, it would be quite sim- 
ple to say: “Well, with all that devastating 
power loose in the world, why build for the 
future, why plan, why further my child's 
education?” 

This is the first time in history Americans 
have had to live with the possibility of at- 
tack. Note, I said attack, not invasion. 

The people who dwell in other countries 
are no more courageous than we are. In 
England, in France, in Germany, in Holland, 
in Belgium—they lived under the threat of 
attack and invasion for centuries. That 
threat did not stop them from progressing, 
from building homes, cities, great industry. 
It won't stop us. 

I said a moment ago “possibility of at- 
tack.” I did not say probability.“ 

That possibility I do not fear. 

Russia emerged from World War TI a strong 
military power. In recent years it has in- 
creased its industrial strength. It is a strong 
country. But it is not a free country. It is 
an atheistic, God-denying Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

The United States Is God-fearing, free, and 
it is strong industrially—a strength so great 
that it is greatly feared and highly respected 
by Russia. 

In view of some comments recently made 
about reducing the number of Army divi- 
sions, if should be pointed out that the new 
divisions, today, have 17 percent more man- 
power and 85 percent more firepower than 
World War II divisions. Hence today's divi- 
sions are equal to 23 World War II divisions 
manpower and 33 divisions in firepower—all 
much more mobile. 

Ours is the best Army in the world for Its 
size. We are weak in land armies compared 
with Russia, but no one in his right mind 
would ever suggest a land attack against the 
great Russian mass, Napoleon learned how 
Tutile that would be. 

Russia never was a seafaring nation, but 
today she is increasing her naval power. 
Under lend-lease we provided Russia with 
over 500 navy vessels of various types—mostly 
small ones. Very few of those have been 
returned. In some, as yet unexplained ma- 
neuver Russia did get two of the German 
Snorkel submarines and the plans and 
parts for 36 newer subs, along with the engl- 
neers who had developed them. She has 
bullt other submarines and some surface 
vessels, perhaps for missile use. 

But even so, the United States is the 
world's strongest naval power. 

As recently reported by Gen. Lawton Col- 
lins, Russia does have in the neighborhood 
of 20,000 planes in ita air force. Many of 
them are jet fighters, the MIG and its more 
recent successors, with a new jet bomber re- 
ported to be coming along. Great as the 
MIG was reported to be, our pilots brought 
them down in a ratio of greater than 20 to 1. 

The United States Air Force has more 
than 21,000 active planes. The Navy and 
Marines have another 10,000, Our airpower 
is 3 to 2 over the Russians, and our pilots 
are beyond compare in their skill and cour- 
age. Some of you, as businessmen, have seen 
some of the firepower demonstrations at Eg- 
lin Field, Fla., and haye witnessed that skilled 
manpower. 

Every day newer and better planes are be- 
ing produced. Tho Far made here in 
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Kansas City at Fairfax is a great, fast, new 
plane, but already superseded by the F-100 
and others. 

The successor to the B-47, a fine, faster, 
bigger, long-range jet bomber is now being 
built for the Air Force. 

Today the United States Air Force can and, 
if called upon, will deliver inconceivable 
death and destruction to any point in the 
world, and return to a safe base. 

Just a year ago, discussing military appro- 
priations on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I pointed out that 3 bombers 
could carry as much explosive power as 2,700 
World War IT bombers. 

Today a very small handful of planes can 
carry all the death and devastation carried 
by all of the Allied planes on all of their sor- 
ties in all of World War II and return to safe 
bases. 

Of course, we assume that Russia has the 
A-bomb; we should assume she has the 
H-bomb as well. We should assume she 
might feel cocky enough to use them, al- 
though her present long-range TU-4 bomb- 
ers are capable of one-way suicide missions 
only. 

If she strikes, Russia knows we will im- 
mediately have planes on the way, and she 
will never, in a century, ever recover from the 
blows she will receive. As Russia grows 
stronger we must progress, and for the pur- 
pose our military research and development 
program is costing you, as taxpayers, $1 
Dillion each year. That research is giving us 
better missiles, better rockets, better ammu- 
nition, better bombs, better radar, faster 
and better planes. But that progress, too, 
is expensive. One of the new planes now 
about ready for production will at the outset 
cost us between fifteen and twenty million 
dollars each. 

Our air defense continues, with expanded 
radar screen, radar planes, radar ships, and 

new interceptor bases at strategic points. 

Although it does not tie in very closely 
with Americans unafraid any discussion of 
Russia or communism would be incomplete 
Without some reference to French Indochina. 

United States involvement in French Indo- 
china is nothing new. We had Americans 
there knocking off Japanese headquarters 
during World War II. I remember well one 
young liteutenant who, after having com- 
manded 4,000 French underground (Maqui) 


in France, with two sergeants, was ` 


parachuted into Indochina to organize for- 
mer French Legionnaires. One night they 
drifted down river in a sampan. They had 
started toward the Japanese target when 
they noticed a sign, in French, painted on a 
Wall: “Welcome, Americans, to free us from 
Our oppressors.” The first thought was that 
there had been a leak. Investigation showed 
the paint was fresh. They took a chance, 
knocked off the Japs and kept on going. 
After the Japanese surrender at Hanoi, the 
Young officer was again in this town, pre- 
tending he had had a report of the sign. He 
told the French Indochinese there how happy 
the Americans had been to knock off the Japs 
for them. 

“Ah! Monsieur,” was the reply. “It is not 
the Japanese but the French who are our 
Oppressors.”* 

Upon his return to the United States in 
the fall of 1945, that young officer sat in my 
Office for 6 hours discussing these matters 
With an Army intelligence officer. 

Among many other things, he made these 
Very interesting points: 

1. That Soviet agents were there in 1945, 
active, and the source of much valuable 
information. 

2. That French Indochinese and other 
eastern nationals expected us, as the shining 
example of independence, to help them gain 
theirs from the colonial powers, and if we 
did not, we would lose 300 million Asiatic 
friends, 
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3. That when I saw in print the word "Viet 
Minh,” I would know the Communists felt 
strong enough to move in the open, and 
that when the time came look out. 

How well this young officer analyzed things 
and how relieved I am to find out that we 
have demanded that the French Indochinese 
shall have their independence, if we are to 
go further. 

Quite frankly, this is another situation— 
mess, in you prefer—that this administra- 
tion inherited. We had been plunged deep 
into this affair, promises of great financial 
aid and military supplies had been made 
long ago—long before January 1953. Once 
made, those promises had to be kept. And, 
up to July 1 this year, that aid has cost 
Uncle Sam a little more than $2 billion, 
but, as yet, no lives. 

I have no way of knowing what decisions 
will be made, but I am far from convinced 
that the United States has any call at this 
time to send young Americans to fight and 
die in far-off Indochina, especially if the 
French and Indochinese themselves won't 
fight, and if the British, and others, keep 
dragging their heels. 

If and when Congress is called upon to 
make a decision as to Indochina, it will be a 
terrifically difficult decision to make—one 
that will call for careful, yes, prayerful, 
consideration, 

Certainly, we do not want another Korea, 
which showed how easy it is to get into these 
involvements and how hard it is to get out. 
In fact, although there is an armistice, we 
still must maintain many thousand troops 
in that far-off land. Certainly, the United 
States should not be called upon to pay such 
a disproportionate share of the cost in cas- 
ualties and cash. 

In closing, may I point out why I feel we 
can be Americans unafraid? Courage is our 
heritage. But, even greater than that, the 
reason we can be Americans unafraid is well 
expressed upon our coins and our new 
stamp: “In God we trust.” 

From the very days of the Declaration of 
Independence, this country has had a firm 
faith in divine providence. The great hymn 
America is replete with praise of God. 
Our leaders—Washington and Lincoln—had, 
President Eisenhower has, a faith in that Su- 
preme Being. 

As Lincoln proclaimed, with that faith we 
cannot fail; without it we cannot hope to 
succeed. With that faith as a firm founda- 
tion upon which to build, we as Americans 
unafraid will have faith in ourselves, faith 
in our country, faith in the future, and faith 
in God. 


Logic of Spite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
printed and published by the daily Cap- 
ital News, Jefferson City, Mo.: 

Losic or SPITE 

There is not the slightest doubt of what 
will be Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer’s fate if 
the security panel now studying his records 
concludes that he is a poor security risk. 

He will be barred indefinitely from access 
to such atomic energy secrets as are not al- 
ready within his head or within his capacity 
to think through, 
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More puzzling at the moment is the ques- 
tion, What will happen if he is cleared? Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson has stated that the 
Defense Department won't want him no mat- 
ter how he comes out on security. 

The attitude of Chairman Lewis Strauss, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, is unknown. 

Until the decision is announced and 
Strauss has a basis for action, it is useless 
to speculate on what the AEC might do. But 
as for Wilson, he is on the record, and with 
a statement which must bafle any fair- 
minded person. 

He has said that even if Oppenheimer is 
clean as a whistle he doesn’t want him. In 
other words, the Defense Department is pre- 
pared to cut off its nose to spite its face. It 
is ready to dispense for good and all with 
the services of one of the country’s most 
brilliant scientists, the man who gets chief 
credit for the A-bomb. 

If Wilson can explain the logic In this posi- 
tion, we are listening. It sounds almost as if 
he thinks the Defense Department can get 
along without scientists in a day when war, 
more than ever, is a battle of scientific minds. 


Tenth Anniversary of the GI Bill, a Truly 
Successful Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we are ap- 
proaching the 10th anniversary of what 
is widely known as the GI bill. This bill, 
signed on June 22, 1944, by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was designed to 
cope sensibly with the enormous problem 
of transition from military to civilian life 
of about 16 million Americans. The suc- 
cess of this measure is attested to by the 
millions of American veterans of World 
War II who have benefitted from the 
GI bill. 

The American Legion deserves much of 
the credit for the design of the GI bill. 
The Congress, and of course the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, also deserves credit for 
the widely-acclaimed success of this vet- 
erans’ benefits measure. 

As drafted principally by the Ameri- 
can Legion, passed by the Congress, and 
signed by President Roosevelt, the GI 
bill has, in 10 years, first, avoided many 
of the mistakes made with World War I 
veterans; second, given the World War IL 
veterans a sound economic basis for post- 
war civilian life; and, third, avoided the 
potential chaos which might have re- 
sulted from our huge postwar demo- 
bilization. 

I include in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The GI Bill, 10 Years Later,” 
which appeared in the American Legion 
magazine of June 1954: 

Tue GI Bux 10 Years LATER 
(By Peter Duffield Bolter) 

“If the American Legion had never done 
another thing,” said a young Air Force vet- 
eran of World War U and Korea recently, 
“and if it never did another thing, the GI bill 
of rights would fully justify its existence.” 

Charles Hurd, reviewing the GI bill for the 
American Legion as the bill approached its 
10th anniversary, remarked that the bill 
“stands out more and more as a part of the 
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American tradition under which parents de- 
mand that mistakes made in thelr youth be 
corrected for their children.” Hurd was 
formerly veterans’ affairs editor of the New 
York Times. 

The fact that the GI bill, which will be 10 
years old on June 22, was a revolutionary 
document is, indeed, closely related to the 
fact that it marked the first time in Ameri- 
can history that a program for the civilian 
readjustment of veterans of One war was 
written by, and out of the experience of, 
the veterans of an earlier war. 

The GI bill was conceived as a special 
project of the American Legion in 1943. It 
occupied the major attention of the Legion 
for nearly a year, and became law on June 
22, 1944. Much of the support that the Le- 
gion received for the bill from leaders on the 
American scene, in and out of Congress, 
came from other veterans of World War I and 
specialists who had tussled with the prob- 
lem of the readjustment of the World War 
I veterans. 

That four other veterans organizations 
tried to block the passage of the GI bill in 
1944 does not alter the fact that the bill is 
the first postwar program for veterans that 
represents the experience of veterans of an 
earlier war. The bill was widely supported 
by the members of the same veterans groups 
whose officials opposed it, for the bill struck 
directly at the well-remembered and bitter 
experiences of discharged veterans after 
World War I. They felt it struck truly. 

The photos that appear with this article 
dramatize the meaning of the GI bill then 
and now. In the historic news photo at the 
lower left, ragged, jobless veterans of the 
1932 bonus army are being dispersed from 
their shacks and hovels in Washington, D. C., 
by soldiers armed with tear gas and wearing 
gas masks. 

The scene is the sorry climax, 13 years 
later, of the Nation's failure to provide op- 
portunity for readjustment to civilian life 
of the men of the AEF, The Government 
lent 5.509 of the bonus marchers rail fare 
home, but 5,000 more replaced those, Later, 
remnants of the bonus marchers were put 
to work in Government work camps, and 
nearly 200 of them were wiped out when 
caught by a hurricane while working on the 
causeway to Key West, Fla., in 1935. 

The bonus army itself was an ill-advised 
march on Washington by more than 10,000 
down-and-out veterans. It was encouraged, 
behind the scenes, by unscrupulous leaders 
whose aim was to embarrasss the Govern- 
ment. Their strength lay entirely in the 
failure of the Nation to take necessary steps 
to reabsorb World War I veterans back into 
civilian life, so that when a depression struck 
13 years later thousands of veterans with no 
economic foothold were easy prey to mis- 
chievous leadership. 

The bonus marchers were but a small part 
of the commonplace of the maladjusted vet- 
eran of those days—when “down-and-out" 
and “veteran” were usually uttered in the 
same breath. As Hurd says: “Hordes of job- 
hungry veterans were pushed from town to 
town by vigilante committees; ragged, dis- 
piaced veterans sold apples or cadged hand- 
outs on street corners.” 

The bonus was largely an Illusion. It 
Was no substitute for a sound readjustment 
program and came too late to be construc- 
tive. What the men had needed, at the 
war's end and not later, was an opportunity 
to take a firm place in the national economy. 
This applied to those whole in body no less 
than to the disabled. But such readjust- 
ment programs as there were after World 
War I were strictly for the disabled and sadly 
insufficient for them. At the Legion conven- 
tion in 1944, when the GI bill had just be- 
come law, great hopes were held for it, 
though no such program had ever been tried. 

Marshall Field hailed the GI bill when he 
addressed the Legion national convention in 
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Chicago that year. “The longer you stay in 
the Army the better you are as a soldier,” 
said Field, “but the less you are a civilian, 
and the bigger the gap that must be bridged 
when you come home. For the man who 
makes a hard readjustment, this gap may be 
as large as it was for the man who Incurred 
a physical disability in service, It wasn’t 
only those with physical disabilities who sold 
apples on street corners not so many years 
ago.” 

Dwight Green, then Governor of Minois, 
called the GI bill a guaranty of opportunity.” 

Harry S. Truman, then Senator from Mis- 
souri, said: “The bill will prevent a repetition 
of the tragic mistakes under which World 
War I veterans suffered.” 

Robert M. Gaylord, then president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, said: 
“In 1918 there has been no plans for the 
day of victory—none. * * * It is almost 
unbelievable.” 

The First World War involved the demo- 
bilization of 4 million veterans, and out of 
the demobilization came chaos. The Sec- 
ond World War created 16 million veterans, 
14 million of whom were discharged in 2 
years. Coaceivably, the chaos could have 
been many times that of 1919. 

Senator JOHN W. Bricker, then Governor 
of Ohio, lauded the GI bill as a stop-chaos 
measure when he told the Legion's 1944 con- 
vention: “We had 4 million men to be ab- 
sorbed Into our economic life. We bungled 
the task. We handled the problem of re- 
employment and rehabilitation of our war 
veterans in a shabby and haphazard way. 
Men who were desperately in need of jobs 
were left to their own resources.” 

More than anything else, the GI bill that 
the veterans of World War I wrote in 1944 
for the veterans of World War II was a bill 
to put veterans on their feet and make them 
self-sufficient and self-reliant—the very an- 
tithesis of the bonus. 

Now, on the bill’s 10th anniversary, Hurd 
points out that: “In all of the United States 
today there is no community of maladjusted 
veterans living in shanty towns, and the lack 
of such conditions does not seem strange. 
The normal thing is the educated young 
veteran with growing family, forging ahead 
of the average in his business, trade, or pro- 
fession.” 

The old picture of the veteran as a con- 
spicuous down-and-outer and a thorn in 
the side of the Nation is, In fact, reversed, 
for he is ahead of the national average in 
earning power. Reports Hurd: “Largely be- 
cause of the educational program of the GI 
bill, World War II veterans have left non- 
veterans behind in earning power. In 1947, 
nonveterans held a slight lead, averaging 
$2,585 a year, compared with $2,401 for vet- 
erans. Four years later, in 1951, the vet- 
eran had jumped to an average of $3,359 
a year (up 40 percent) while the nonveteran 
had climbed only 10 percent in the same 
Prosperous days, to $2,875." 

Would the veterans be the first to suffer 
economically if another depression should 
hit? In 1948-49, before Korean war mill- 
tary orders made a slight boom, the national 
economy slowed its pace a little. Census 
Bureau figures show that the Income of non- 
veterans fell off then. Veterans, who had 
already passed nonveterans in earning power, 
continued to earn more. 

That the GI bill has given veterans the 
economic foothold that was sadly lacking 
after World War I is fairly illustrated by 
the World War II veterans pictured with 
this article. 

Tom Key, of Mount Laurel, N. J., shown 
with some of his prize cattle, is an infantry 
veteran of the CBI theater in World War II. 
He went to work as an insecticide salesman 
after the war, but found selling to be un- 
satisfactory work for him. Under the GI 
bill he had a chance to keep alive while 
learning a living that was sultable to him. 
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Key took Institutional on-the-farm training 
at Rancocas Valley Regional High School. 
Today he runs a model farm of 150 acres, 
has 3 tractors and 50 head of prize Jersey 
dairy cattle. He bullt the farm bulldings 
himself. Key caught the meaning of the GI 
bill when he named his farm Weona Farm. 

Tom Key typifies three quarters of a mll- 
lon World War II veterans who took farm 
training under the GI bill. 

John Ctiborski, another New Jersey vet- 
eran, is not a farmer. His interests run 
along more technical lines. Ciborski, a vet- 
eran of the 58th Fighter Group, Army Air 
Force, had duty in the southwest Pacific and 
the Philippines. When discharged he took 
on-the-job training in silk-screen repro- 
ductive work. Today he is a partner in the 
Color Craft Screening Co, of Union City, 
N. J. His firm employs from 25 to 50 people, 
and does enamel printing on glass and 
plastic containers, such as perfume bottles. 
It has accounts with several leading perfume 
makers and department stores, turns out 
millions of printed bottles a year. 

Giborski is 1 of 144 million World War II 
veterans who took on-the-job training 
courses under the GI bill, and 2½ million 
who enrolled in craft, trade, and industrial 
courses. 

Robert Mangum, a World War I Army 
veteran of the Philippine campaign, returned 
to his Job on the New York police force. He 
had lost several years in the competition for 
advancement. Under the GI bill, he studied 
at Brooklyn Law School, got a law degree, 
and passed the bar exams in 1949. He con- 
tinued to study at night at New York Uni- 
versity, doing graduate work in criminology 
and soclology. 

This winter, Mangum was appointed & 
deputy police commissioner, the youngest— 
at 32—in the history of the city. Said Man- 
gum: “The opportunity provided me under 
the GI bill of rights through the Veterans’ 
Administration, enabling me to continue my 
education, had been decisive in shaping my 
career and contributing to the high appoint- 
ment I have just received.” 

Mangum is 1 of more than 2 million World 
War II veterans who took college and grad- 
uate studies under the GI bill. In 1944, Rob- 
ert Hutchins, formerly head of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, had gloomily predicted that 
the college training provisions of the GI bill 
would make academic tramps of the vet- 
erans. By 1950, the major colleges reported 
that the GI bill veterans had provided the 
best generation of college students In the 
Nation’s history. 

Alfred Hanak, of Ronkonkoma, N. Y.— 
shown on these pages working on his own 
home with his wife—is an ETO infantry vet. 
Hanak, a builder, has worked on dozens of 
veterans’ homes in the huge housing proj- 
ects on Long Island. Employment for vet- 
erans in the bullding trades is a byproduct 
of the GI bill home-loan guaranties. 

Through last September, 3,385,000 veterans 
had got loans guaranteed under the GI bill. 
Nine-tenths of them were for homes, one- 
tenth for businesses. The loans have in- 
volved $2144 billion of Government guaran- 
ties. Today, half a million of the loans have 
been paid off in full. Losses and defaults 
have numbered seven-tenths of 1 percent of 
the loans made. This compares to a normal 
banking expectation of nearly a 5-percent 
loss ratio. 

Douglas K. Counseller served 314 years in 
the Army Alr Corps in World War II. He 
was taking on-the-job truinlng in the mak- 
ing of automobile upholstery in Topeka. 
Kans., when his boss decided to go out of 
business. With the aid of a GI business loan, 
Counseller bought into the firm—The Topek* 
Auto Fabrics Co.—and as its president 15 
making a go of it today. He is shown at 
the beginning of this article with an em- 
ployee, William L. Koefover. Keefover, a dis- 
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abled World War II vet, will manage a new 
branch Counseller will soon open. 

Counseller is one of nearly 400,000 World 
War II vets who set themselves up in busi- 
ness with a GI bill Government-guaranteed 
business loan. 

The educational aspects of the GI bill have 
nearly run their course today for World War 
H veterans. Nearly twice as many veterans 
&s the total World War I Armed Forces— 
7,807,000 up to last July—took some form of 
training under the GI bill. At the end of 
July there were 329,000 still in training. No 
Such training was available for World War 
I veterans, when a shabby job-training 
Course, for the disabled only, got under way 
slowly. 

GI bill training came under Public Law 
346. In addition to the millions of World 
War H vets who trained for civilian pur- 
Suits under the GI bill, the war-disabled of 
World War II had a specialized rehabilita- 
tion program of their own. It came under 
Public Law 16, which was 11 years old last 
March 24. A total of 602,000 war-disabled 
World War II vets had been trained for jobs 
in spite of their handicaps by then, bring- 
ing to nearly 8% million the number of 
World War II vets who got training for 
Civilian life under veterans’ readjustment 
Programs. 

The success of World War II vets under 
the GI bill cannot be separated from the 
general prosperity of the last 10 years. 

Conceivably, economic chaos could have 
followed the turning loose from the Armed 

of 14 million men and women, if 
they had been demobilized on the you're- 
©n-your-own basis of World War I. Even 
today, the spiraling buying power of vet- 
erans, chiefly due to their GI bill training, 
is a large part of our expanded economy. 

At the moment they were discharged, most 
World War II vets were as unemployed as 
if they had been laid off by a factory. Some, 
Chiefly the older ones, returned to former 
jobs. Others, along with war-industry work- 
ers, found jobs in the postwar-housing boom, 
When millions of houses were bought with 
GI mortgages. The construction boom 
Worked backward, creating employment in 
the materials and related industries. 

The veterans had thousands of wants be- 
sides a need for housing when they were dis- 
charged. 


The World War I vets had had the same 
Wants, but with $60 discharge pay thou- 
Bands of World War I vets faced an imme- 
diate financial crisis in 1919. Their buying 
Power was low. 

The national economy was more respon- 
Ave to the needs of the World War II vets. 

vast majority of them got mustering- 

dut pay running into several hundred dollars. 

amounted to several billion dollars of 

immediate buying power. Though it never 

got the name, mustering-out pay was equiva- 

t to the bonus. It was paid at the right 

e to serve as readjustment pay, rather 

to ball ex-servicemen out of hock sev- 

eral years later. By translating veterans’ 

Wants into immediate buying power, mus- 

g-out pay helped the uninterrupted ex- 
Pansion of the postwar economy. 

The Legion at first planned mustering-out 
Pay as a part of the GI bill. However, it 
Was separated from the big bill and author- 
ized as additional military pay by Congress 

hat earlier. In 1943, many veterans 
Who had already been discharged were mak- 
a tough readjustment. Congress rushed 
Pa. g-out pay without waiting to de- 
te the rest of the GI bill after the Legion 
nted thousands of case histories of early 

ees who needed immediate help. 

Under the GI bill, the need to tide veter- 
ans over the period between discharge and 
employment was also met by 52-20—the 
Provision whereby veterans who could not 
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find work right away would get $20 a week 
for a maximum of 52 weeks, while out of 
work. 

After World War I, the period of changing 
over had proved a very dangerous one for 
the discharged veterans, just as being sum- 
marily fired from a job throws anyone into 
a temporary crisis which can easily become 
permanent. The need to keep alive places 
him in a disadvantageous position in the job 
market. 

Ten months after World War I ended, in 
September 1919, the infant Legion of those 
days was struggling with the problem of 
getting World War I vets started in jobs 
again. Marquis James, in a series of explo- 
sive articles in the first issues of this mag- 
azine, quoted a letter he had received from 
“the largest woman's war-aid organization 
in the United States,” asking that the Gov- 
ernment do something to get the recently 
discharged veterans on their feet again. 
“Daily, men * * * come to our headquarters 
asking for money, food, clothing, work, or 
any sort of help we can give. * * * The type 
of man who comes to us is not a beg- 
gar. * * Usually he is simply. asking for a 
job. * * Our advice to him ts to consult 
the Government employment bureau.“ 
Repeatedly the men complain that they have 
consulted various Government bureaus, 
which delay so long in acting * * that they 
lose hope completely.” The 52-20 pro- 
vision of the GI bill was an absolute guar- 
anty that in 1946-47 jobless vetes wouldn’t 
be driven to charities for life's wants. 

In 1943-44, the 52-20 program was hotly 
opposed as a handout. But the World War 
I Legionnaires who had been through the 
mill insisted on its passage even though, for 
a time, it placed the whole GI bill in po- 
litical jeopardy, As far as its effect on the 
postwar boom is concerned, 52-20 guaranteed 
that the buying power of every veteran (and 
mow there were four times as many) would 
be maintained on the subsistence level at 
least. 

In the end, a total of 9 million, out of 16 
million World War II vets, had occasion to 
claim 52-20 benefits. They used that benefit 
for an average of 17.2 of the 52 weeks of 
eligibility. Less than a fifth of the poten- 
tial 52-20 benefits were claimed, and these 
amounted to slightly less than 63 billion, 
which were provided to jobless veterans be- 
tween 1944 and 1949. That sum went into 
the postwar boom as added buying power. 

Other aspects of the GI bill also fore- 
stalled the possibility of widespread unem- 
ployment when 14 million veterans were de- 
mobilized. One of these was a byproduct of 
the GI educational programs. Millions of 
veterans who might have competed in the 
job market in such disjointed times were 
enabled to go to school. There, with their 
educational allowances, they remained in 
the buying market while they did not com- 
pete for jobs, Two and a half million vet- 
erans were taking courses at one time, in 
December 1947. 

Never, in the space of a single year, had 
so Many men and women in the United 
States ended their jobs as in the 12-month 
period beginning with VJ-day in 1945. In 
that period, the Army and Navy alone laid 
off 9,387,307 servicemen. At the same time, 
tens of millions of war-industry workers 
sought peacetime Jobs. The monstrous dis- 
turbance of persons in employment was by 
far the greatest in the Nation's history, yet 
it went off smoothly. 

By comparison, the 1929 depression was 
puny. After the worst 4 years of that de- 
pression, unemployment stood at 11 mil- 
lion in 1933, or 3 million less than the total 
World War II demobilization alone. Yet the 
postwar period, which also included the shift 
of millions of war- industry workers, was a 
changeover and not a depression, 
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Without a constructive readjustment pro- 
gram such as the GI bill, the condition of 
the World War II vets could conceivably have 
been infinitely worse than that of the World 
War I vets. There were four times as many 
veterans of the second war and, on the aver- 
age, they had been in the military for a 
much ‘longer period of time. The opportu- 
nity for chaos for the veterans and the Na- 
tion was vastly greater. But no comparison 
of the evils of demobilization is possible be- 
tween the two wars. Those of World War I 
are known, and make a sorry chapter in 
our history. The potential for evil days fol- 
lowing World War II never materialized, for 
the GI bill successfully answered the major 
lessons taught by World War L 

In the test of 10 years, the GI bill (1) 
avoided the mistakes of the First World War, 
(2) gave the World War II veterans a firm 
economic fcothold in the postwar civilian 
life, and (3) spared us the potential chaos 
of our hugest demobilization in history. 

Those three achievements, as Colm- 
ery stated in 1944, were the exact aims of the 
bill. Colmery, a past national commander of 
the American Legion, was a member of the 
special legion committee that wrote the GI 
bill and shepherded it through the Congress. 
When, in a concerted month of activity, the 
special legion committee had drafted the bill 
and presented it to Congress, Colmery ex- 
plained the bill In these words: 

“Never again do we want to see the honor 
and glory of our Nation fade to the extent 
that her men of arms, with despondent heart 
and palsied limb, totter from door to door, 
bowing their souls to the frozen bosom of 
reluctant charity. 

“The American Legion proposed this bill 
first because we believed it to be the duty, 
the responsibility and the desire of our grate- 
ful people to see to it that those who served 
actively in the armed services in this war 
not only should not be penalized as a result 
of their war service, but also that upon their 
return to civil life they should be aided in 
reaching that position which they might 
normally have expected to achieve had the 
war not interrupted their careers. 

“And second, we urge its enactment as 
sound national policy for the good of the 
Nation.” 

The special GI bill committee had been 
authorized by the Legion national conven- 
tion of 1943. National Commander Warren 
Atherton appointed the committee, with 
former Governor of Illinols John Stelle as 
chairman, in November of 1943. The com- 
mittee met in Washington early in December 
and placed the original draft before Con- 
gress on January 10, 1944. The passage of 
the bill in a 5-month drama that puts fiction 
to shame, was told serially in this magazine 
in September, October, and November 1949 
as seen by Hearst correspondent David Cam- 
elon. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
bill on June 22, 1944. It was the first law 
ever passed by the United States to provide a 
program of readjustment for civilian life for 
any war veterans except for those disabled. 

When Public Law 550 for Korea veterans 
was passed, the new concept had become the 
accepted thing. Modeled after the GI bill, 
with changes born out of experience, the 
Korea GI bill became law almost as a matter 
of course. 


Luckily for the veterans of World War IT 
and Korea, veterans of World War I were at 
an age of vigorous national leadership when 
World War II came along. The GI bill could 
not have been written by men who had not 
been through the mill. And in the field of 
veterans’ legislation it represents the pin- 
nacle of considered thought on the problems 
of demobilization of wartime Armed Forces, 
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Geza Mihalotzy: American Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a statement on Col. 
Geza Mihalotzy, written and compiled by 
John C. Sciranka, American Slovak 
journalist: 


CoL. GEZA MIMALOTzy: NINETTETH ANNIVER- 
SARY or His HEROIC DEATH OBSERVED BY THE 
AMERICAN FRIENDS OF SLOVAK FREEDOM 
On March 11, we paused as Americans paid 

tribute to a hero who played an important 

part during the Civil War. He is Col. Geza 

Mihalotzy, born in Hungary of Slovak par- 

entage in the county of Zemplin, the same 

county that was also the birthplace of fa- 
mous Louls Kossuth and Joseph Pulitzer, 
great American newspapermen. Colonel 

Mihalotzy was mortally wounded on March 

11, 1864, and March 11 marks the 90th 

anniversary of his heroic death. 

Colonel Mihalotzy escaped his native 
country after a revolution of the serfs and 
after many obstacles came to United States. 
He was an able organizer and on February 
4. 1861, sent this petition from Chicago, III., 
to President-elect Abraham Lincoln: 

“To the Honorable A. LINCOLN, 

Dran Sra: We have organized a company 
of militia in this city composed of men of 
Hungarian, Bohemian, and Slavonic origin. 
Being the first company formed in the United 
States of said nationalities, we respectfully 
ask leave of Your Excellency, to entitle our- 
selves ‘Lincoln Riflemen of Slavonic Origin.’ 

“If you will kindly sanction our use of 
your name, we will endeavor to do honor to 
it, wherever we may be called to perform 
active service. 

“Respectfully in behalf of the com- 
pany, 
“Greza Mrnatorzy, Captain.” 

To this petition the Great Emancipator, 
President Lincoln, penned this approval: 

“I cheerfully grant the request above 
made.” 

(The letter is from the Hertz A. Lincoln 
Collection, Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with the above letter that a few days after 
his answer to the above-mentioned letter, 
Lincoln left Springfield, II., for Washington 
for his inauguration. Even at that time it 
was known that the Southern States wanted 
to secede from the whole; South Carolina 
had already seceded in December, and after 
her, there was to be formed an independent 
federacy with six other States, 

There were no open hostilities as was ob- 
served by historians, since the cannons of 
Fort Sumpter at Charleston thundered later, 
the 14th of April, but Geza Mihalotzy and 
his Hungarian, Bohemian, and Slovak com- 
patriots even then had organized volunteers 
among whom were the following whose 
names have been preserved: Geza Mihalotzy, 
Julius Kuna, Gustay Kovac, Sandor Jekel- 
falussy, Frank Langfeld, and Joseph Kis. 
That was the first volunteer company in 
America composed solely of immigrants. 
This company later gave rise to the 24th 
Regiment of Illinois Militia. Mihalotzy be- 
came its colonel and on March 11, 1864, he 
fell in a battle near Chattanooga, Tenn. 
And Fort Chattanooga is often mentioned as 
Fort Mihalitzy in older histories. 


Rev. John Porubsky, noted American Sto- 
vak historian who died a year ago in Scran- 
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ton, Pa., mentions in his writings that Presl- 
dent Lincoln had previous connections with 
the Slovaks of Illinois, especially Chicago. 
It is certain that Julius Kuna often con- 
versed with the Great Emancipator. Stachel 
Szamvald from the county of Spis, Slovakia, 
was in the immediate vicinity when Lincoln 
gave his historical Gettysburg address. 
Later Stachel was made a general and even 
received the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
No doubt that Slovaks and other Slavs were 
in the majority in Lincoln's Rifllemen, since 
they chose the name “Lincoln Rifllemen of 
Slavonic Origin.” And please, let us remem- 
ber that this happened in 1861. 

Now let us look at the volumes of War of 
Rebellion, Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. Volume 32, page 102, 
contains a letter written by Colonel Miha- 
lotzy to the general of his brigade. It is 
headed this way: “Headquarters, 24th Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., January 24, 1864.” The letter 
is about 2 pages and is signed, “G. Mihalotzy, 
colonel, 24th Regiment, Dlinois Volunteer 
Infantry, Commanding Expedition, Maj. Gen. 
J. M. Palmer, commanding 14th Corps.“ Col- 
onel Mihalotzy is mentioned in volume 3, 
page 45; volume 10, pages 47-49; volume 16, 
page 637; volume 23, pages 411, 438; Second 
Brigade, volume 30, part 3, page 273; volume 
31, part 2, page 791; volume 31, part 3, 
page 554. 

Colonel Mihalotzy came to Chicago after 
the collapse of a revolution in his homeland 
in 1848. He enlisted in 1861 in the 124th 
Illinois Volunteers (first Hecker Regiment), 
and on the resignation of Colonel Hecker, a 
few weeks later he was promoted to the col- 
onelcy, “A trained soldier, he served with 
gallantry and distinction but was fatally 
wounded at Buzzard's Roost February 24, 
1864, dying at Chattanooga March 11, 1864," 
(This sketch was copied from the Historical 
Encyclopedia of Illinois by Newton Bateman, 
LL. D., and others, volume 1, page 374, 
Chicago, III. 1926.) 

The following item was copied from the 
War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, series 1, vol- 
ume 32, part 1, reports, page 453: “About 
12 o'clock at night (February 25, 1864) the 
rebel pickets advanced and there was consid- 
erable firing, in which some men were killed 
and wounded. Among the later was Col, 
Geza Mihalotzy, the gallant colonel of the 
24th Illinois. I regret to report that he has 
since died, 

“Very respectfully, 
“R. W. JOHNSON, 
“Brigadier General, Commanding Division. 
“Maj. D. W. Norton, 
“Acting Assistant Adjutant General,” 

In a letter in regard to the Chickamagua 
campaign we have the following paragraph: 

“Commanding officers, Cols. H. A. Ham- 
bright and G. Mihalotzy, Lt. Cols. G. B. Bing- 
ham and H. C. Hobart, and Lt. David Flans- 
burg, with thelr staff officers, are entitled to 
great praise for their coolness and bravery 
exhibited during these protracted engage- 
ments, 

“JOHN C. STARWEATHER, 
“Brigadier General, Commanding. 
“CAPT. B. H. POLK, 
"Assistant Adjutant General, First 
Division” . 

(Copies from the War of the Rebellion, 
Omelal Records of the Union and Confed- 
erate Armies, series 1, volume 30, pt. 1, p. 
302.) 

In all the official records of these volumes, 
Col. Geza Mihalotzy is mentioned as colonel 
of the 24th Illinois Regiment, therefore the 
Statement in his obituary copied from the 
Illinois Encyclopedia in which he was men- 
tioned colonel of the 124th Regiment is in- 
correct, for the official records must be 
right. 

Col. Geza Mihalotzy is buried at the Na- 
tional Cemetery, Chattanooga, Tenn., in sec- 
tion A, grave No. 439. 


May 24 


On the 90th anniversary of the heroic 
death of this great soldier of Slovakian par- 
entage, born and educated in Hungary, we 
think of his enslaved compatriots in Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, who need today men 
of courage like Col. Geza Mihalotzy. 

And in this great land of opportunity and 
freedom, when we pause to pay our tribute 
to Colonel Mihalotzy, we are reminded of 
another colonel, the Honorable John Slezak, 
also born of Slovak parentage in his native 
country, which was then Hungary, who came 
to this country at the age of 18, who enlisted 
in World War I as private and during World 
War II served as colonel and whom President 
Eisenhower appointed last April to the office 
of United States Assistant Secretary of the 
Army and elevated him last January to the 
office of Under Secretary of the Army. Col. 
John Slezak comes from the State of Illinois, 
the town of Sycamore, where he is loved and 
respected. It is men like Colonels Mihalotzy 
and Slezak who will guard this Nation against 
its enemies and see that the Government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people 
will not perish from this earth. 

(The above facts and data were written 
and compiled by John C. Sciranka, Ameri- 
can Slovak journalist and editor of the 
American Friends of Slovak Freedom of 218 
Brook Avenue, Passaic, N. J.) 


The Segregation Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, of the 
Gary Post-Tribune, sets out some very 
sensible thoughts regarding the recent 
Supreme Court decision against segre- 
gation, 

It is now time for the whole country 
to realize that this long-delayed decision 
again reestablishes in the minds of 
everybody all basic provisions in our 
Constitution: 

Tue Court Bars SEGREGATION 


With all the progress in recent years to- 
ward wiping out the color line, no other 
Supreme Court decision on segregation was 
concelyabie, This is proved by the unanim- 
ity of the Court, When the nine Judges had 
to take a stand before the American people 
they could stand only against segregation, 

Throughout the North, of course, the pub- 
lic reaction could have been announced in 
advance. The North has been getting ready 
for the decision for the last decade and only 
in spots is there must to do about putting 
Negro and white children on an unsegregated 
educational standard. In Gary, where, on 
a percentage population basis, the situation 
is akin to the situation in southern cities, 
the job is complete. 

During this same decade the South has 
made great advances In its handling of the 
Negro problem. Everywhere an effort has 
been made to improve Negro schools, often 
with the intention of providing facilities 
equal to white schools. But the South has 
never realized it could not solve its racial 
problem without ending segregation in the 
schools. 

The basis for this situation is not in the 
desire of the Negro to force the white man 
to live next door to him or to intermarry 
with him, but simply in the belief that edu- 
cation is the fundamental basis on which 
democracy is built and that the Negro edu- 
cation must equal the white man's if he is 
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to be equal to the white man as a citizen and 
competitor. 

From the start the Negro has understood 
that his education could not equal the white 
man's as long as he was set aside in a separate 
school and thereby considered a lower type 
human being. True education is not a me- 
chanical process, it is a freeing and flowering 
of the human spirit. Every child in America 
is entitled to the opportunity of a true educa- 
tion. 

Now the South is faced with the need of 
working out a solution of the edict of the Su- 
preme Court, of doing what it has been insist- 
ing it would never do. The problem forms its 
biggest crisis since the Civil War. It is being 
met by foolish or restrained statements by 
governors and others, but most statements 
are much more restrained than those made 
before the Court's decision was announced. 

The South will not rebel. Gradually, we 
have no doubt, it will carry out the national 
law because antisegregation in education Is 
now the law. But the job is a terrific one. It 
Involves not only ways of life, century-long 
projudices, honest beliefs in the superiority 
of the white race in many cases, memories of 
slavery and the social gulf between the races, 
but tremendous money costs as well. 

The North must understand the mental 
and moral and spiritual struggle the South 
faces and it must not expect more than hu- 
man nature can produce. Furthermore those 
organizations which have fought this issue to 
a conclusion and particularly those indi- 
viduals who have led the fight should not 
repeat the sorry mistakes of the North at the 
end of the Civil War. 

This is not a fight of one section against 
another. It is an action towards the settle- 
ment of an issue in which one section for no 
fhult of the people living in it, is not as ad- 
vanced as the other. They need time to catch 
up. Given time, we have no doubt they will 
adjust their thinking and lives to the new 
day. They are Americans and they will not 
stand against destiny. 


George H. Todt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George H. Todt, a constituent of the 24th 
Congressional District of California, has 
been honored with two very significant 
awards. 

In a ceremony at the St. Francis Hotel 
in San Francisco, Calif., Mr. Manfred U, 
Prescott, president general of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, awarded 
Mr. Todt the national organizdtion’s 
good citizenship medal. Mr. Todt was 
also presented the award of appreciation 
of the California department of Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars by Mr. Anthony R. 
Nagy, senior vice commander of depart- 
ment of California, in a recent ceremony 
at the National Broadcasting Studios in 
Hollywood, Calif. 

The awards were presented to Mr. 
Todt in recognition of his outstanding 
contribution to the cause of American- 
ism through his unceasing efforts to alert 
the people to the constant menace of 
communism and his organization of an 
effective plan to rid the country of the 
Red peril, as exemplified by his news 
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column carried in the Highland Park 
News-Herald, and his television program 
over KNBH, both titled “In My Opinion.” 

As the Representative of the 24th Con- 
gressional District, I am happy to join 
in congratulating George Todt on these 
awards and to commend him for his ac- 
tive work in the fight against com- 
munism, 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The 
petition follows: 

We, the undersigned, belleving that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages over radio and television, urge that 
our congressional Representatives insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic beverages advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, and its broadcasting over radio 
and TV. Also to present the petitions to the 
House and to have a note made of them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxnonp: 

Mrs. O. E. Kirby, Jasper, Ala.; Mrs. Merwin 
Koonce, Florence, Ala.; Mrs, T. B. Jardan, 
Piedmont, Ala.; Mrs. N. K. Grimes, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Mrs. W. S. Welch, Lakewood 
Estates, Bessemer, Ala.; Mrs. Jesse C. Smith, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. J. M. Plant, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Mrs. Dwight L. Evans, Anniston, 
Ala.; Mrs. R. A. Clark, Jr., Sheffield, Ala.; Mrs. 
Frank Hornsby, Roanoke, Ala.; Mrs. E. H. 
Blankenship, Tuscumbia, Ala.; Mrs. Victor H. 
Wood, Mrs. Hosea Hester, Russeliville, Ala.; 
Mrs. W. A. Finley, Mrs. W. D. Boling, Chero- 
kee, Ala.; Mrs. C. L. Frederick, Mrs. R. M. 
Biggers. Mrs, Ralph S. Smith, Martha D. 
Almon, Mrs. B. F. O’Steen, Jr., Florence, Ala.; 
Mrs. Lee R. Harris, Haleyville, Ala.; Mrs. C. R. 
Wells, Spruce Pine, Ala.; Mrs. John I. 
Thomas, Mrs. James E. Rice, Mrs. J. S. 
Rhodes, Sr., Mary Ellen Pruitt, Mrs. Rivers 
Lindsey, Sr., Florence, Ala.; Mrs. Sam Capps, 
Jr., Gadsden, Ala.; Mrs. A. H. Trotter, Cedar 
Bluff, Ala.; Mrs. J. Olens Jordan, Centre, Ala.; 
Mrs. Roy P. Brown, Sr., Gadsden, Ala.; Mrs, 
Joe Roberts, Collinsville, Ala.; Mrs. Hubert 
Stewart, Gadsden, Ala.; Mrs. G. W. Simpson, 
Alabaster, Ala.; Mrs. R. A. Jones, Ethelsyille, 
Ala.; Mrs. L. C. Cash, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Mrs. 
R. D. Cook, Mrs. L. M. Comer, Northport, 
Ala.; Mrs. Annie Price, Gordo, Ala.; Mrs. Wil- 
burn Christian, Cokes, Ala.; Mrs. Jesse F. 
Peck. Sr., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Mrs. E. P. Randle, 
Sr.; Mrs. P. W. Peeler, Mrs. H. E. Monroe, 
Huntsville, Ala.; Mrs. Olin Storey, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Mrs. George W. Floyd, Alabama City, Ala.; 
Mrs. B. Guy Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. 
C. E. Chesnut, Gaylesville, Ala.; Mrs. Bruce 
Henderson, Gaylesville, Ala.; Mrs. 8. R. 
Towns, Helena, Ala.; Miss Alice Bulter, Miss 
Zora Dunaway, Pelham, Ala.; Mrs. Paul 
Burkhalter, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. A. E. 
Burnett, Gorgas, Ala.; Mrs. C. L. Ellis, Cor- 
dora, Ala.; Mrs. Dan Robins, Jasper, Ala.; 
Mrs. R. E. Falkner, Vernon, Ala.; Mrs. J. H. 
Green, Gorgas, Ala.; Mrs. Henry H. Gary, 
Mrs. A. C. Bostick, Winfield, Ala.; Mrs. K. L. 
Hollis, Sulligent, Ala.; Mrs. C. H. Moresncon, 
Waverly, Ala.; Mrs. T. H. Wilson, Cottondale, 
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Ala.; Mrs. Oliver Sanford, Sr., Dadeville, Ala.; 
Mrs. Homer Harper, Mrs, Mary Jym Hart, 
Mrs. Fred Hodges, Roanoke, Ala.; Mrs. Aubrey 
Lowe, Reform, Ala.; Mrs. Hillman Atkins, Mrs, 
D. H. Burns, Ethelville, Ala.; Mrs. J. W. Gra- 
ham, Gordo, Ala.; Mrs. H. L. Farr, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Mrs, J. K. Brown, Fayette, Ala.; Mrs. 
Wallace S. Kirksey, Aliceville, Ala.; Mrs. R. B. 
Davidson, Helena, Ala.; Mrs. L. E. Ford, Cot- 
tondale, Ala.; Mrs. L. B. Louor, Fayette, Ala.; 
Mrs. J. O. Sims, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Miss Alice 
Price, Woodstock, Ala.; T. H. Wilson, Cotton- 
dale, Ala.; B. A. Broadwell, Mrs. H. P. Park, 
Mrs. C. E. Ross, Mrs. Gordon Davis, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; Mrs. Lewis Chapman, Eutaw, Ala. 

Mrs. R. M. Howell, L. Wilkie Collins, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Mrs, O. D. Thomas, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; Mrs. L. L. Jackson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mrs. B. D. Peck, Athens, Ala.; Mrs, 
Walter W. Pearson, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Mrs, 
W.T. Waites, Mrs. C. F. Guthrie, Birmingham 
Ala.; Mrs. E. K. Tyler, Palmerdale, Ala.; 
Mrs. P. P. Scott, Mrs, H. L. Raddam, Pinson, 
Ala,; Mrs, Tressie Pearson, Bradford, Ala.; 
Mrs. Woodrow Ledbetter, Sycamore, Ala.; 
Mrs. Earl Collins, Sylacauga, Ala.; Mrs. Dean 
Walker, Oxford, Ala; Mrs. M. H. Harper, 
Eulaton, Ala.; Mrs. A. T. Stovall, Alexandria, 
Ala.; Mrs. J. C. A. Hamilton, Anniston, Ala.; 
Bessie A. Lee, Jacksonville, Ala.; Mrs. Frank 
Nichols, Piedmont, Ala.; Mrs. Mattie Lovell, 
Eden, Ala.; Mrs. J. A. Hardin, Anniston, Ala.; 
Mrs, J. E. Powell, Coldwater, Ala.; Mrs. Terry 
Barnett, Mrs. Ruth Davis, Bessemer, Ala.; 
Mrs. Stephen Moreno, Mrs. W. M. Barksdale, 
Mrs. M. G. Deshago, Mrs. Forrest Slater, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Mrs. L. M. Hames, Adams- 
ville, Ala.; Mrs. O. I. Smith, Mrs. C. G. Price, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Blanche Bradley, 
Docena, Ala.; Mrs. E. S. Butterley, Bessemer, 
Ala. 

Mrs. Roland E. Echols, Mrs, M. M. Giles, 
Mrs. Sellers Stough, Mrs. Harry E. McNeil, 
Mrs. W. G. Groves, Mrs. Horace J. Menk, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Miss Mary Jane Baxter, 
Huntsville, Ala.; Miss Kate Malcolm, Mrs. 
W. W. Walker, Mrs. L. S. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Guy A. Foster, Mrs. S. L. Peavy, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mrs. C. C. Gregg. Elkmont, Ala.; Mrs. 
Roy Whitt, Mrs. Tom Strain, Athens, Ala.; 
Mrs. Leonard Moody, Mrs. Russell B. John- 
son, Decatur, Ala.; Miss Carolyn Teague, 
Mrs. W. V. Pattille, Decatur district presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. E. Proctor, Hartselle, Ala.; Mrs, 
C. P. Johnston, Somerville, Ala.; Mrs. L. L. 
McCulloch, Decatur, Ala.; Mrs. W. C. Quattie- 
baum, Mrs. Hobart D. Warren, Mrs. C. H. 
Thegpen, Mrs. W. M. Gantt, Hanceville, Ala.; 
Mrs. H. J. Saenger, O. G. Waid, Mrs. O. G. 
Waid, Mrs. H. H. Blankenship, Mrs. C. C. 
Darcey, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Amendments to Social-Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee is working 
on amendments to the social-security 
program. Today, I requested that the 
committee give serious consideration to 
protecting the retirement systems now 
in effect in Ohio, which include police- 
men, firemen, public officials, school 
teachers, and others. I firmly believe 
the Federal Government should not in- 
terfere with present retirement pro- 
grams. 

Tam wondering what will hapen to the 
teachers’ retirement fund in Ohio. We 
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do not want to jeopardize this group by 
forcing them under Federal regulations 
and denying them their rights under 
their own retirement system. This same 
applies to police and firemen, and other 
employees covered under State and 
municipal plans. 


The Latin Soviets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Constantine Brown, from the Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C., Friday, 
May 21, 1954: 

THE LATIN Sovrets—AnrTI-AMERICAN, PrO- 
RUSSIAN COALITION SOUTH OF BORDER SEEN A 
PossmLrry 

(By Constantine Brown) 

High-level discussions are now proceeding 
between Washington and the capitals of the 
friendly Central American Republics. The 
purpose is to find out what should be done 
to strengthen them militarily, since it has 
been officially ascertained that the U. S. S. R. 
is very busy in making Guatemala a domi- 
nating military power in Central America. 

The Guatemalan Government has been un- 
der Soviet influence for some time. Soviet 
arms have been trickling to that country. 
‘The arrival of a 7,000-ton Swedish freighter 
from the Polish port of Stettin carrying heavy 
military equipment placed a different com- 
plexion on the situation, especially since in- 
telligence reports indicated that other ves- 
secretly in the past under the guise of agri- 
sels had unloaded quantities of weapons 
cultural machinery. 

Herctofore, the warnings that the Kremlin 
planned to sovietize Central America had 
been discounted by most Latin political lead- 
ers. These warnings were also taken with a 
grain of salt by some policymakers in Wash- 


Yet the details of those plans can be found 
fn the files of our political and military in- 
telligence. They began in the late twenties 
when graduates of the Lenin school of propa- 
ganda were sent to Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Costa Rica to spread the Leninist gospel 
and create unrest and uprisings among the 
native masses. 

But it was toward the end of the last war 
that Soviet agents under diplomatic cloak 
began large-scale operations, directed this 
time principally against the colossus of the 
north. Their work was done among the 
office-hungry politicians as well as among 
the masses. It was not confined to Central 
America alone. Soviet agents attempted also 
to undermine the United States in Argen- 
tina and Brazil as well, where top-ranking 
Red agitators had the freedom of the land 
because they were our allies. 

It was in the late forties that the plot to 
create a strong pro-Soviet union in Amer- 
ica’s backyard took definite shape. The 
principal operator was Russia's Ambassador 
Konstantin „ an NKVD official. 
Oumansky had been responsible for the cre- 
ation of a number of important Communist 
cells in America while he was in Washington, 
first as counselor of the Soviet Embassy and 
later as Ambassador, 

After the termination of Oumansky’s sub- 
versive activities in this country he was sent 
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for the same purpose as Ambassador to Mex- 

ico. There the Soviet Embassy became the 
center of all Communist intrigues in Latin 
and South America. It had a personnel of 
nearly 200 and reportedly vast quantities of 
gold. Special couriers carried it as diplo- 
matic baggage to the Latin American Repub- 
lics to be spent lavishly where it was most 
effective. 

Oumansky was killed when his plane ex- 
ploded in the air shortly after it took off 
from Mexico City. The real cause of that ex- 
plosion has never been revealed. But there 
are some solid grounds to suspect that it was 
due to a bomb placed in the plane by Latin 
American patriots who feared the conse- 
quences of the Oumansky intrigues. 

Guatemala was selected, reportedly in 1950, 
as the proving ground for the sovietization 
of Central America. Soviet agents from the 
U. S. S. R. and Europe found there a fertile 
ground to spread their doctrine of hate Amer- 
ica and all she stands for. But these tools of 
the Red conspiracy realized that the diffu- 
sion of gold and the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trines never bring a free nation into Mos- 
cow's fold. Military power is needed. And 
since last year military equipment has been 
rushed in important quantities to that 
country. 

According to ‘military evaluations, the 
plans of Moscow are to make Guatemala the 
strongest military republic in the area. 
Thus she will be able to impose herself by 
force on all her neighbors in the south whose 
armies are just sufficient for internal police 
purposes. The plans go further, according 
to these evaluations. They intend to take 
advantage of the strong Communist element 
in Mexico and at a given time support mate- 
rially a Red coup in that country. 

The military plans seem to be to create 
first, by force if necessary, an anti-American, 
pro-Soviet coalition embracing all Central 
American Republics. In the event of a 
showdown between the Communist world 
and the United States, this coalition might 
assert its military force strongly enough to 
induce Mexico to join the union and 
threaten the southern borders of the United 
States. 

‘This may appear fantastic at first glance, 
But we must remember that such a plan 
was formulated in Berlin during World War 
I. It existed to a more limited extent in 
World War II. when Tokyo intended to use 
the Japanese immigrant population in west- 
ern Mexico for forays into the United States. 
The loyalty of the then Mexican Government 
frustrated Tokyo's Intentions, 

Communism has made important strides 
in Mexico, especially in the labor unions, 
It is a Mexican citizen, Lombardo Toledano, 
who is the voice of Moscow at all major labor 
conventions in Central and South America. 
To this must be added the unpleasant fact 
that America's prestige and popularity have 
diminished in the last few years in Latin 
America because we appeared to deal with 
Soviet aggressiveness from weakness instead 
of strength, 


Elkins, Ark., High School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24,1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 19, it was our happy 
privilege to have with us the graduating 
class of the Elkins, Ark., High School. 
Following are the members of the class: 
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Mart Patrick, Freddie Rogers, Jo 
Jones, Jack Ritter, Calvin Jones, Wade 
Blevins, Ralph Dudley, Harlan Aylor, 
Richard Nelsen, Bob Adams, Barbara 
Ann Draves, Sarijo Stokenbury, Alice 
Osburn, Janelle Gregg, Betty Lewis, Ann 
Price, Louise Tando, and Virginia Clark. 

They were accompanied by J. David 
McCartney, superintendent of the Elkins 
schools, Miss Esther Harris, and Mrs. 
Grace Lawson. 

They visited in the House Chamber; 
later saw both the House and Senate 
in session; visited the Supreme Court 
where they had luncheon in the Supreme 
Court cafeteria; made a boat trip down 
the Potomac River to Mount Vernon 
where they had a 2-hour visit at the 
home and grounds of our first President. 

It is always an inspiration to have 
these young people with us—fine, clean, 
upstanding young folks who are a credit 
to this day and generation. It is good 
for them and for all the rest of us for 
them to come to Washington and to 
realize that they, too, are a part of this 
great Government of ours and are among 
the future leaders in business, agricul- 
ture, the professions, and government. 


The Bryson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
received many letters and petitions from 
my constituents in favor of the Bryson 
bill, which would place certain restric- 
tions on the advertisement of alcoholic 
beverages. At their request, I would like 
at this time to insert these in the RECORD: 
To Our Congressman: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Virginia, 
in view of the appalling toll of murder on 
our highways called to our attention by the 
President, and of the recent frightening dis- 
closures of the Senate hearing on juvenile 
delinquency, urgently beg you to remove un- 
fair inducement to drivers to drink and the 
dangerous influence of sales talk for alcoholic 
beverages being channeled into our very 
homes over the air to the eyes and ears of 
our children by voting for and passing the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227: 

H. E. Suddarth, Mr. and Mrs. M. G. San- 
born, Mrs. Cora E. Chittrem, Alexandria, Va.; 
Janet G. Eadie, Annadale, Va.; Mrs. Ann 
Osborne, Mrs. Baxter Blevins, Mr. and Mrs. 
John G. Kirby, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. 
Burvee, Elder and Mrs. Canada, Mrs. W. J. 
Palkinhen, Mrs. Hilton E. Suddarth, Jr., Mrs. 
D. S. Duvall, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Watson, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Apilman, 
Falls Church, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Rain- 
water, Arlington, Va.: Mr. Earl S. Ivan, Jr. 
Takoma Park, Md.; Mrs. J. Lee Price, J. Lee 
Price, Arlington, Va.: Earl Crell, Dalsie E, 
Saufley, Mrs. Roland Smith, Sr., Alexandria, 
Va.; Henry A. Cheshire, Mr. and Mrs, Garrett 
Sanborn, Helen L. Manuel, Arlington, Va.; 
Mrs. R. L. Timmons, Alexandria, Va.; Earl S. 
Osborn, Arlington, Va. 

Charlie Fry, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. H. A. 
Cheshire, R. R. Sollenberger, Arlington, Va.; 
Roland B. Smith, P. A. Poling, Charlie San- 
born, Mrs. J. V. Johnson, Ethel Norton, Vir- 
ginia Sublett, Arlene Pickering, Alexandria, 
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Va: Epelella Dinnriddie, Washington, 
D. C.: Eleanor B. Boley, B. V. Dean, W. N. 
Pickering, G. E. Hillie, Elizabeth Cheshire, 
Nettle Beach, Nina Neff, Julia Van Pelt, Mer- 
ritt Semborn, Kelley Dove, Katie Dope, Lu- 
cille Fry. Mayme Taylor, R. N., Alexandria, 
Va.; Pearl Osborn, Arlington, Va.; Gladys 
Nealy, Alexandria, Va.; Louise Osborn, Ta- 
koma Park, Md.; Ira Padgott, Mrs. Olivia B. 
West, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. C. L. Sullivan, 
Arlington, Va. 

Ellen McGurgan, Kay Hinkle, Mrs. M. E. 
Hurtl, Maurice Hurtl, Mrs. Ella Love, Mrs. 
J. D. Wallace, Carrol Love, Mary Ruth Pack, 
Geraldine- Hinkle, Alexandria, Va.; Rev. R. 
Lewis Adams, Fairfax County, Va.: Felix M. 
Pack, Jr., Jack D. Hiatt, Margie Payne, Perry 
J. Todd, Annie Sillex, Marvin W. Wampler, 
Norma D. Woods, Florence A. Price, Chloe 
Burns, Alexandria, Va.; Lloyd A. Meroney, 
Arlington, Va.; Agnes M. Reynard, Dar- 
rell D. Reynard, Helen Clause, J. A. Neal, 
Catherine Mitchell, Mrs. T. J. Decker, Miss 
Emolyn Decker, Mrs. Wm. Duppel, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Rev. R. M. Price, Manassas, Va.; Pat Mc- 
Gurgan, Annandale, Va; Wyoma L. Moffet, 
Harold S. Wolf, Pauline E. Kovach, Irene H. 
Peck, Mrs. Hazel Cantrell, Mrs. Robert Golla- 
day, Samuel L. Jester, Mrs. Anne M, Purdy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Jester, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl D. Smith, Alexandria, Va.; Edith P. 
Parker, Pershing Parker, Washington, D. C.; 
M. H. Gurn, Mrs, Lewis Adams, Mrs. Cecil 
Coffman, Mrs. H. A. Sweeney, Jr., Mr. Edward 
S. Lees, Mrs. Edward 8. Lees, Mr. E. H. 
Childress, Mrs. E. H. Childress, Harry Wil- 
liams, Mrs. H. E. Williams, Mrs. Gus Sum- 
mers, Mrs. George A. Hinkle, Alexandria, Va: 
John Meroney, Arlington, Va.; Evangeline 
Adams, Kenneth Phillips, Mrs. C. C. Monday, 
Alexandria, Va.; Della Berry, Fairfax, Va. 

Mrs. L. Weinholdt, Milwaukee, Wis., Mrs. 
R. Weinholdt, Plover, Wis.; Ronald Dailey, 
Mrs. Blanche P. King, Arlington, Va.; Cpl. 
Paul Penie, Fort Belvoir, Va.; Bruce R. Gra- 
ham, Norma Lee Graham, Easton, Md.; Betty 
C. Pittman, Mrs. Chas. Kovach, Mrs. Mattie 
Hill, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. Lloyd Meroney, 
Arlington, Va.; Miss Betty Adams, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Miss Jo Ann Meroney, Arlington, 
Va.; Jackie Dillon, Moody Berry, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Mrs. D. L. Axtell, Mrs. H. B. Hodges, Mrs. 
Sara Black, Mrs. M. K. Holderman, D. L, 
Dalke, Mrs. D. L. Dalke, Mrs. Elizabeth Proc- 
tor, Mrs. R. K. Tyson, Mrs. W. F. Kesterson, 
Wilson D. Blount, Mrs. W. D. Blount, Mrs. 
Hasetter Fera, Mr. Wesley Clark, Mrs. W. J. 
Clark, Donald T. Black, Mrs. Merle G. Farence, 
Mrs. Ruth Stedman, Mrs. Caroline Crabili, 
Mrs. Ida Rogers, Mrs. Rolla Ompert, Mrs. 
E. Colman, Carrie Gee, Mrs. Ruth L. Holland, 
Mrs. R. E. Robertson. Roy E. Robertson, Lil- 
lie B. Stark, Mrs. J. P. Riddelle, Mr. John 
Gary, Mrs. Bessie Varny. Mrs. Maurice O. 
Crabill, Mr. and Mrs. C. Lee Bolton, Jr., Mrs, 
Betty Seemuller, Alexandria, Va. 

Robert Booterbaugh, Clara Koch, Alexan- 
dria, Va.: A. D. Lowery, Mrs. A. Lowery, Spring- 
field, Va.; Helen Kidwell, Myrtle Tschopp, 
William H. Koch, Priscilla Martin, Robert 
J. Kelly, Rev. Lewis W. Daist, M. O. Crabill, 
Alvan W. Clark, W. G. Olhm, Harry J. Leach, 
D. Lee Harris, R. K. Tyson, R. S. McGhee, 
W. B. Limerford, H, W. Gallaher, C. M. Wood- 
ley, Dorothy M. Woodley, Vance Steadman, 
John D. Wood, Jr., Bronson Procter, E. F. 
DeLand, Harry R. Boltwood, Russell F. Gear- 
hart, Vera Gearhart, Goldie W. Larrison, 
L. S. Larrison, Mr. and Mrs. John York, Jr. 
and III, Mrs. C. L. Bolton, C. Turner, C. A. 
Woollum, Alexandria, Va. 

R. B. Watts, C. M. McKarsie, M. L. Bolt- 
wood, Florence A. Norton, Chas. J. Ruylus, 
Mrs. C. J. Reighard, Mrs. J. H. Willett, Ciara 
Clark, Lucy Payne, Pauline Causey, Bertie H. 
Gells, Victoria Embry, Mabel Spire, Virginia 
Durrett, Edna L. Hart, E. T. Carrey, W. T. 
Hicks, W. H. Bailey, Marie W. Wright, Grace 
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B. Shockey, Pearl F. Harmon, Daisy F. 
Woods, Lula B. House, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Sehoudt, Daisy F. Woods, Mary B. Abel, Mrs. 
D. Lee Harris, Mrs. Sallie C. Martin, Mrs, 
Mary Cary Waters, Mrs. H. A. Ziegler, Mrs, 
Ruby Parsons, Alexandria, Va. 

Jessie Lee Clarke, Yvonne R. Copley, Bar- 
bara C. Gruver, Roberta Thomas, Esther G. 
McGrew, Carolyn W. Matthews, Anna R. 
Montgomery, Annie E. Wilkins, Corine V, 
Luka, M. Selma Schulze, Mrs. H. F. Squyres, 
Louise Marshall, Elizabeth W. Lake, Jean M. 
Gary, Irene Hendley, Norma Manville, Myrta 
Harper, Ethel H. Freeman, Mrs. Claudia 
Buckingham, Mrs. Gladys Campbell, Hazel 
Davis, Julia Coffey, Jura Weeks, Ruth Martin, 
Ida C. Dilla way. Gaylord C. Bowman, H. F. 
Squyes, C. P. Sheffield, Mrs. C. P. Sheffield, 
Mrs. Jack Zirkle, Mrs. G. Receveur, Mrs. San- 
tlago Ortiz, Mrs. Francia G. Ortiz, Arlington, 
Va. 

Horace R. Hood, Karen Hood, Marilyn 
Stephenson, Fairfax, Va.; Mrs. Wilson Camp- 
bell, Vienna, Va.; H. M. Stephenson, A. G. 
Stephenson, Lloyd Millegan, Mrs. Homer 
Kidwell, Mrs. Margaret Faulkner, Mrs. Eunice 
Bryant, Mrs. Maxine Shenout, Mrs. E. M. 
Pinson, Mrs. James Hayes, Mrs. William L, 
Botts, Jr., Mrs. Dwight E. Nunn, Mrs. Mar- 
gie Chappelle, Mrs. Claudia Thomas, Mrs. 
I. H. Prather, Fairfax, Va.; J. C. Mathias, 
Annandale, Va.: Mrs. J. A. Milstead, Arthur 
J. Conner, Jr., Samuel J. Coffey, Mrs. W. L. 
Scott, Fairfax, Va.; Ronald S. Clark, Der- 
wood, Md.; Thelma P, Coffey, Fairfax, Va. 

Doris J. Good, Eldrey Whaley, William L. 
Scott, H. R. Cupp, Mrs. Claude E. Riggles, 
Esther Good, Mrs. H. R. Cupp, Mrs. H. L. 
Jaynes, John F. Swart, Jr., Fairfax, Va.; Mrs. 
R. J. Urquhart, Mineral, Va.; Blair W. Cupp, 
Mrs. Dorothy Cupp, Claude A. Thompson, 
Reba Cupp, Fairfax, Va.; R. J. Urquhart, Min- 
eral, Va.; Eleanor L. Chesley, Eudora W. Mil- 
legan, E. Virginia Carr, Grace A. Quarter, 
Dollie E. Smith, Mrs. Charles West, Mrs. Jas. 
Bohlken, Mrs. John L. Heckendorn, Mrs, Earl 
Emerson, Mrs, Frank W. Jones, Mrs, Mildred 
Pringle, Mrs. Mary L. Trenis, Fairfax, Va.; 
Mrs. Edna P. Teague, Falls Church, Va.; Mrs. 
Florence Whalen, Mary Moore Hughes, Mrs. 
Vance A. Myers, Mrs. Howard Stull, Mrs. 
Helen M. Lindsay, Mrs. Golde Williams, 
Mary L. Schana, Mrs. Raymond P. Ashman, 
Mrs. Clara Dennis, Winnie E, Sutherland, 
Esther D. Mosser, Fairfax, Va.; C. V. Taylor, 
Herndon, Va.; Virginia Organ, Fairfax, Va. 


Remarkable Record of Religious Groups 
in Distributing American Surplus Food- 
stuffs for Relief Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing report: 

RELIGIOUS Fatra GROUPS DISTRIBUTE 155 MTL- 
LION POUNDS oF UNITED STATES SURPLUS 
Foops IN YeaR—HANDLE 87 PERCENT OF ALL 
COMMODITIES RELEASED BY GOVERNMENT AS 
Gurr or AMERICAN PEOPLE TO NEEDY OVER- 
SEAS—THIRTY-SEVEN COUNTRIES SHARE IN 
$59,521,157 SHIPMENTS From OUR OVER- 
ABUNDANCE OF MILK, BUTTER, AND CHEESE 
More than 155 million pounds of United 

States surplus foods—given by the American 

people through their Government for free 

distribution to the destitute and hungry 
overseas—were distributed to these victims 
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of war, famine, and disaster through agen- 
cies of Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew- 
ish faiths during the year ended April 30, 
1954. 

This surplus food—butter, cheese, and pow- 
dered milk valued at $52,226,015—represent- 
ed more than 87 percent of all such surplus 
foods distributed abroad during the last year 
by all American voluntary relief agencies. 

Of the remainder, 7.6 percent—13,660,000 
pounds valued at $3,870,850—was distributed 
through the Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Everywhere, Inc. (CARE), and 
5.3 percent—9,545,000 pounds valued at 
$3,424,292—through 8 other nonsectarian 
agencies. 

This was made known today In the quar- 
terly report to its membership by the Amer- 
ican Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, 20 West 40th Street, New York 
City, in which are represented 46 agencies 
for overseas relief and service registered and 
recognized by the United States Government. 

Total of the surplus foods released by the 
United States Commodity Credit Corporation 
for free distribution during this period was 
slightly in excess of 179 million pounds, with 
a total value of $59,521,157. i 

Distribution of the large amounts of food- 
stuffs by the faith groups was through their 
existing overseas networks of relief personnel 
and associated religious agencies in 37 coun- 
tries abroad, and was carried out, religious 
agency leaders here said, in addition to their 
on-going worldwide regular schedules of re- 
lief programs. 

All handling costs of the “operation sur- 
plus,” they said, were defrayed by voluntary 
contributions of their religious constituen- 
cies—in Protestant churches largely through 
the United Appeal and One Great Hour of 
Sharing, in the Roman Catholic church 
through the Bishops’ Fund appeal, and 
through the United Jewish Appeal and other 
relief fund programs within the Jewish faith 
organizations. 

Commenting on the surplus distribution 
by the American relief agencies, religious re- 
lief agency leaders pointed to its significance 
in view of pending legislation in the Congress 
looking forward toward a vastly increased 
program of disposal abroad of the Nation's 
huge stocks of over-abundant commodities, 

Moses A, Leavitt, executive vice chairman 
of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee and chairman of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies, said: 

“The successful pattern for free distribu- 
tion of our surpluses, set by this experience, 
the careful carrying out of our programs in 
such manner as to preclude unfavorable ef- 
fect on the economies of the recipient peo- 
ples, and the response of the American peo- 
ple, particularly through their religious in- 
stitutions, to further this achievement of 
true compassion and brotherhood are guide- 
posts clearly marking the way for the greatly 
enhanced free distribution of our surpluses 
now being contemplated by the Congress.“ 

Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, executive di- 
rector of War-Relief Services, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and vice chair- 
man of the ACVA, said: 

“The Catholic Church everywhere rejoices 
in the increased aid to the hungry and des- 
titute of the world made possible through 
this use of our excess foods for free distri- 
bution in the areas of distress to those there 
without means to buy, without strength or 
opportunity to work and earn, victims of 
circumstance who must eventually perish 
unless they are ministered to by the more 
fortunate of the world. 

“There can be little excuse for us, blessed 
by God with so much more of His produce 
than we can use, if we fail to share it with 
our starving and homeless brethren in every 
way possible, through our governmental as 
well as through our personal abilities.” 

Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, executive director 
of Church World Service, interdenomination- 
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al-relief arm of major Protestant churches, 
and honorary chairman of ACVA, said: 

“This sharing of our overabundance with 
those in need , motivated by the re- 
ligious ideals upon which our Nation was 
founded, gives expression to the ever-pres- 
ent spirit of thanksgiving in the hearts of 
our people, their gratitude to their Creator 
for the great goodness He has shown them. 

“It is highly gratifying that they have so 
pointedly chosen their religious agencies to 
implement so largely this sharing of their 
good fortune, 
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“While our main joy, as regards the sur- 
pluses, is that they greatly increase our op- 
portunity to relieve the suffering of people, 
we also recognize the services those sur- 
pluses perform for world peace, identified as 
they are as the gifts of the American peo- 
ple—freely given, people to people, with no 
strings attached, and without cost or obliga- 
tion to the governments of the nationals 
concerned. 

“To a hungry man, woman, or child, a gift 
of food is a most practical and potent am- 
bassador of good will.“ 


Surplus commodity shipments made during the year by the agencies 


gious faith Nonne 
. 3 Committee 


American Middle Fast Relief. 
ry ae Nationa) Red Cross.. 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children 
International Rescue Committee 
Tran Foundation.. 
Save the Children Federation. 


Tolstoy Foundation, Ino. „4cĩ„%!! 


‘onsectarian groups: 
American Friends of Anstrian Chudren 


Cheese 

Pounds 
2 905 ROQ, 000 
315, 516, 000 ZIR, 000 
18. 449, 4, 485, 500 1, 732, 300 
4, 000, 18, 251, 000 7, 161, 000 
12 5, 3, 600, 000 1, 550, 000 
710 60, 000 28, 000 
52, 128 000 12 600 000 14, 126, 000 
90, 615, 39, 107,560 24 674, 300 


ä 30, 000 
— 7.800. 000 | 445, 000 
aala 46, 887, 560 | 26, 119, 300 


Dollar value of commodities shipped, May 
4, 1953, to May 1, 1954: Milk, $16,805,910.80; 
butter, 632.472.984. 20: cheese, $10,242,392.50; 
total, $59,521,157.50 (based on Department 
of Agriculture figures). 


Specifications for TVA Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from a recent edition of the Evening 
Star: 

BPECIFICATIONS ror TVA Jon 

President Eisenhower has written an exact- 
— list of specifications for chairmanship of 

the Tennessee Valley Authority. The ap- 
pointee, the President told a news confer- 
ence, must be a man who is completely non- 
political, who is professionally well quali- 
fied, whose integrity and probity are above 
reproach, and whose general philosophical 
approach to such undertakings as TVA agrees 
with that of the Chief Executive. Finding 
such a man, the President added, is a hard 
0 term of Gordon R. Clapp as TVA 
Chairman expired on Tuesday night, at 
which time be left the agency he had been 
serving since 1933. The TVA law specifically 


forbids appointment of officials on a politi- 
cal basis, and Mr, Clapp’s confirmation as 
Chairman in 1947 came on a Senate vote 
that crossed party lines. Senator COOPER 
Kentucky Republican, who was paired in 
favor of Mr. Clapp's nomination in 1947, but 
who has his reappointment this year, 
has said that the former Chairman kept him- 
self “above partisan politics.” Mr. Clapp's 
professional qualifications have not been 
challenged; neither have his integrity and 
probity. President Eisenhower told his news 
conference that all reports coming to him 
have been that Mr. Clapp operated as a very 
fine administrator and without any fear, 
favor, or affection. 

There remains, however, the specification 
identified by President Elsenhower as the 
philosophical approach to TVA. The fact 
that Mr. Clapp has not been reappointed 
implies that his philosophical approach to 
such undertakings as TVA does not agree 
with that of the President. During the 1952 
campaign General Eisenhower praised the 
accomplishments of TVA, but said it should 
not be considered “a rigid pattern for such 
developments in other regions.“ Last sum- 
mer he referred to it as an example of “creep- 
ing socialism,” but last fall he qualified this 
by saying he meant only certain features of 
TVA. Senator Coorre has criticized Mr. 
Clapp's “doctrinaire position” toward TVA. 
The oath taken by Mr. Clapp as Chairman, 
and required of any successor, includes a 
statement of bellef in the “wisdom and 
feasibility" of the TVA project. Mr, Clapp 
often demonstrated his deep convictions 
about the “wisdom and feasibility’ of TVA. 
President Eisenhower indeed is facing a hard 
job—as be said—in finding a Chairman to 
meet his specifications and, presumably, to 
r the standards already set by Mr. 

P. 
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We're Imitating What We Oppose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include an article by Louis Bromfield: 

We're ImiraTinc WHat We Orrosx 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

One of the dangers which always confronts 
a democracy in a struggle with some tyran- 
nical form of government is that of picking 
up techniques and methods and general cor- 
ruption from the enemy. This is not a new 
danger; the Grecks and Romans were in 
many ways corrupted by the manners and 
methods of the very people with whom they 
were at war or even conquered. 

Almost without knowing it, we have ac- 
quired some of the evil techniques and meth- 
ods ot the Nazis, the Fascists, and of Com- 
munist Russia. One of the worst and dirti- 
est tricks is that described as conditioning 
or indoctrination, 

Most of the propaganda, the near lies, 
the conditioning, the fear mongering, and 
the indoctrination with which the American 
people are belabored day after day come from 
the State Department and the Armed Forces. 
Indeed, millions of dollars have been spent 
by these agencies during the past few years 
simply in “selling a bill of goods“ to the 
American people in order to induce them to 
follow and support the policies of a few men, 
not all of them by any means either scrupu- 
lous or able, 

In all of this, the American press, save for 
a few rebellious examples, has played its 
part, sometimes willingly and deliberately 
and sometimes merely as a stooge. It has 
been consistently the victim not only of 
hundreds of thousands of tons of reports and 
mimeographed propaganda designed to in- 
doctrinate the very taxpayers who were pay- 
ing for it, but the press has suffered also 
from the blandishments of expensive cock- 
tail parties, luxurious junkets and the flat- 
tery of being taken into the confidence of 
the Armed Forces and the State Department, 
Unfortunately this Nazi technique has fre- 
quently produced results. 

One is tempted to place the blame for 
much of this situation upon the great 
number of generals and admirals installed 
throughout our Government in positions of 
great authority. Neither the German Goy- 
ernment of the Kaiser, nor that of Hitler, 
nor that of Soviet Russia had or has today 
so many military and naval figures in posi- 
tions of high authority and domination over 
the policies of Government of which the 
American people are frequently the victims. 
It should never be forgotten that the mili- 
tary brass is trained not for peace, but for 

All this is a situation which affects gravely 
the future of the Republican Party. The 
bellicose declarations of Secretary of State 
Dulles and Admiral Radford and his bellig- 
erent friends among the Chiefs of Staff 
failed in the Indochinese situation, to meet 
the approval of the American people or of our 
allies, 

There is a great deal of hubbub in cer- 
tain circles in Washington and in the press 
about our allies letting us down. They have 
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not let us down; they are merely showing 
some commonsense in the field of arriving 
at some kind of peace in the world. In the 
Press, there have been the usual outcries 
from our more hysterical columnists working 
as stooges in the process of indoctrination, 
and almost daily there are, in what were 
Once sober and honest newspapers, colored 
and slanted reports from Washington and 
foreign correspondents which make the 
papers of the late Mr, Hearst and of Colonel 
McCormick at their most violent seem ob- 
jective and conservative, 

The old trial-balloon technique was in- 
vented during the Roosevelt administration. 
Vice President Nixon's trial balloon about 
sending conscripted American boys to Indo- 
china blew up in his face. 

And let us never forget that the whole 
effort to saddle conscription or universal 
Military service upon American young men 
as a permanent affair is borrowed straight 
from the totalitarian countries by the very 
Military forces which today have infiltrated 
nearly all of our Government and surround 
President Eisenhower. 

It is my guess that if the administration 
continues along its present course of inter- 
vention, aggression, conscripting Americans 
and sending them overseas to fight the bat- 
tles of peoples who are not interested in 
fighting their own battles—even if it again 
brings up the subject of sending American 
conscripts to Indochina—the Republicans 
will have gréat difficulty in electing a single 
Candidate to Congress next fall. The Amer- 
ican people are far less hysterical than their 
Government and they are about fed up to 
the throat. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today filed a petition from Mrs. 
P. E. Decatur, president, Ashland, Ohio, 
WCTU, and one from residents of Strat- 
ford Community, Route 3, Delaware, 
Ohio, urging favorable support of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in news- 
Papers, periodicals, and so forth and its 
broadcasting over radio and television. 

The petitions follow: 

STRATFORD COMMUNITY, 
Delaware, Ohio, May 19, 1954. 
Hon. J. Hanny MCGREGOR, 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned residents of 
this community, desire to urge you to use 
your influence in favor of the bill to ban 
liquor advertising on the television and ra- 
dio as is numbered H. R. 1227, and is called 
the Bryson bill, 

We want this petition taken to the House 
and have a note made of it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

William E, Smith, Mrs. Martha Swartz, 
Ralph W. Humes, Pearl M. Humes, Merl M, 
McKee, Mrs. Merl McKee, Mrs. Virginia Webb, 
Mrs. Howard Fisher, Mrs. Herman Stockdale, 

Grace N. Jones, Mrs. Ward Simmons, 
Jean Matson, Edith Gutheil, Mr. Craig Beck, 
Mrs, John Breece, Mrs. Florence Breece, Ar- 
thur Swartz, Ward F. Simmons, Tillie Fath- 
burckner, Anna M. Warden, Noel C. Allman, 
Noel Cunningham, Mrs. Noel Allman, Frank 
Swartz, Mrs. Frank Swartz. 

Minnie Roloson, Mary Hall, Annabell 
Lindner, E. R. Cunningham, Mable Cunning- 
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ham, F. J. Lindner, Nora Lindner, J. F. and 
Bessie E. Melson, Homer Trimmer, Jane 
Trimmer, Thurman Evans, Paul Winters, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Blinn, Mrs. Paul Winters, 
Mrs. Ray Curmitte, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Sealy, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Sealy, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cox, Mrs. A. C. Farmer, Mrs, Russell 
Breece, Russell Breece. 
ASHLAND, OHIO, May 11, 1954. 

To Hon. Chauncey W. Reed, Chairman, and 

Members of the House Judiciary Com- 

mittee: < 

We, the undersigned, petition that you and 
your committee vote favorably to get the 
bill introduced by Representative HAMER H, 
Bunce, of Idaho, H. R. 8744, out of commit- 
tee and onto the floor of the House for favor- 
able consideration. 

Mrs. Bertha Ledyard, Mrs, Jennie Boren, 
Mrs. Ethel Decatur, Mrs. Chlora Hazen, Mrs. 
Margaret DeLozier, Mrs. Hannah H, Newcomb, 
Mrs. Jennie McBride, Mrs. Winnie Smith, 
Mrs. Etta Hartsough, Mrs. Naida Keifling, 
Mrs, Eva Smith, Mrs. Anne Myers, Iva Mae 
Morr, Edna Riddle, Ashland, Ohio; Mary 
McLaughlin, Savannah, Ohio,- 

Maxine Ambrose, Mae M. Reaser, Bess 
Remy, Mrs. Emma A. Wriebigler, Mrs. Minnie 
A. Ryan, Ashland, Ohio; Florence E. Ewing, 
Mrs. Helen Davault, Mrs. Virga Neucomer, 
Mrs. Doris Weikel, Mrs. Hazel Batdorf, Mrs. 
Helen Ickes, Mrs. Mary Anderson, Mrs. Mil- 
licent Kyler, Mrs. Flo C. Lutz, Miss Flossie M. 
Ewing, Jeromesyille, Ohio. 


American Federation of Labor Proposals 
for Dealing With the Crisis in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a clear 
and forthright statement adopted by the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its meeting in 
Chicago, May 19, 1954: 


‘Tre CRISIS IN ASIA 


Because some democratic powers have 
failed to recognize the real nature of the 
Chinese Communist dictatorship and its 
pivotal role in Moscow's drive for world 
domination, the international situation has 
deteriorated seriously in recent months. 
Furthermore, by discontinuing its immediate 
postwar policy of granting national inde- 
pendence and equal treatment to colonial 
peoples, the prestige and position of western 
democracy have been gravely weakened espe- 
cially in Asia and Africa, Thus have the 
Communists been enabled to save their pup- 
pet regime in North Korea and to pervert the 
yearnings of the people of Indochina for na- 
tional independence into a decisive phase of 
the Soviet campaign to conquer southeast 
Asia and dominate the world. 

Against this background of events, must 
we now view the indecision and division in 
western diplomacy and Molotov's machina- 


tions and maneuvers at the Geneva Confer- 


ence. Under these circumstances, the exec- 
utive council of the A. F. of L. declares that 
the fate and freedom of Indochina are now 
the concern and responsibility not only of 
the Vietnamese, not only of France, or the 
United States, but of the entire free world, of 
liberty-loving people everywhere. Realizing 
the urgency of American initiative at this 
critical hour, we call upon our Government 
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to be unsparing in its efforts to rally the 
greatest support of the Vietnamese people 
and secure the broadest collective interna- 
tional action for assuring the full national 
independence of Indochina and halting the 
tide of Commuist conquest. Towards thus 
furthering the cause of world peace and free- 
dom, we suggest action by our Government 
along the following lines: 

1. In view of the fact that, after the United 
Nations repelled Communist aggression in 
Korea, massive military support was rushed 
by the Moscow-Peiping axis from the Korean 
front to their Viet Minh puppets, there 
should immediately be convoked a special 
session of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly to mobilize maximum world support for 
ending the war in Indochina, safeguarding 
its national independence and territorial in- 
tegrity and helping its reconstruction. 

2. At this special session of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, the United States representa- 
tives should insist on full application of the 
principle of free elections in Indochina— 
just as firmly as our Government has in- 
sisted on its genuine application in relation 
to Korea and Germany. 

3. Within the provisions of the U, N. Char- 
ter for regional defense organizations, our 
Government should seek to build a Pacific 
alliance for peace and freedom which would 
include all freedom-loving peoples willing to 
join it. 

4. America should likewise encourage and 
assist the free nations of Asia not yet ready 
to join the aforementioned alliance to de- 
velop their own effective resistance to Com- 
munist subversion of their democratic in- 
stitutions and to organize united action to 
prevent Moscow-Peiping aggression against 
their national independence and territorial 
integrity. 

5. Toward implementing the complete na- 
tional sovereignty of the Vietnamese and 
toward proving that democracy and not 
communism can help them meet their needs, 
the United States and its democratic allies 
should give a practical demonstration of 
their sincere interest in the economic as 
well as political advancement of the people 
by transferring the foreign investment in 
Indochina (about $300 million) to the Viet- 
namese people as aid to the reconstruction 
of their war-ravaged land, Until such time 
as a democratically elected national govern- 
ment has been established, this transferred 
interest should be held in trust and admin=- 
istered by an International Commission rep- 
resenting Pakistan, Thailand, Burma, India, 
and the Philippines for the purpose of im- 
proving the working and living conditions of 
the people of Indochina, 

6. Congress should grant President Eisen- 
hower standby authority to take all measures 
he may require for helping to train a Viet- 
nam National Army and bulld a Pacific al- 
liance for peace and freedom strong enough 
to hasten the end of the war in Indochina, 
assure its national independence, and pro- 
tect the free nations of Asia against further 
imperialist aggression and expansion by the 
Moscow-Peiping axis. In this connection, 
we emphasize that a strong united front of 
the democracies—demonstrated in immedi- 
ate positive steps for collective action— 
would serve to improve the prospects of mak- 
ing the Soviet bloc less intransigent and 
thereby increase the likelihood of reasonable 
armistice terms. The policy of postponing 
until after the Geneva conclave, steps for at- 
taining such collective action by the democ- 
racies only serves to encourage Soviet ag- 
gression and utterly unacceptable armistice 
terms in Indochina. The great task of the 
peaceful and freedom-loving nations is, 
therefore, to mobilize maximum military 
strength and insure the strongest resistance 
during the Geneva negotiations and not aft- 
erward when a reasonable negotiated settle- 
ment would no longer be possible because of 
allied weakness and disunity, We must not 
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lose sight of the fact that, given the present 
disarray in the democratic camp, the Com- 
munists are taking while the conferees are 
talking. History provides overwhelming 
proof that in dealing with totalitarian ag- 
gression—whether it be Nazi or Communist 
demecratic weakness and wavering breed 
war while democratic strength and united 
action block war. Fear of displeasing the 
Communist wariords during the Geneva 
Conference can lead only to disastrous ap- 
peasement, that is, to aggravating still more 
gravely the danger of a world conflagration. 

7. Finally, we appeal to our Government to 
impress strongly upon France and Britain 
the urgency of learning from the costly ex- 
perience in Indochina. Let our allies act 
now to break with their colonialist policies 
and practices—especially in Egypt, Morocco, 
and Tunisia—before the Communist agents 
of Soviet imperialism come into these cru- 
cial areas in full force to distort and destroy 
the national and democratic aspirations of 
these peoples. Once these peoples have 
gained their full national independence, 
equality, and democracy, they will have 
something really worthwhile to fight for and 
become our loyal allies in preventing another 
world war, preserving peace, and promoting 
freedom and social and economic progress. 


Secretary Talbott Wages Good Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal of May 8, 1954: 

Secuerary TaLsorr Waces GooD Ficut 


All of the services admire the persistence 
with which Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
E. Talbott has been carrying on the fight for 
a pay increase for military personnel. At a 
time when virtually all administrative lead- 
ers, except the redoubtable Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense John A. Hannah, have ceased 
stressing the need for pay improvement, Mr, 
Talbott continues to carry on. 

Furthermore, the Alr Secretary has the 
facts and figures that make his arguments 
appealing. For example, he reported to the 
Secretary of Defense that the Government 
could save $100 million annually by a 10- 
percent increase in Air Force enlistments, 
and added that a pay raise would contribute 
to such a boost in reenlistments. In a sub- 
sequent address, Mr. Talbott proclaimed that 
current dissatisfaction among service per- 
sonnel “comes from the fact that they be- 
lieve their pay is not up to the standards of 
commerce and industry.” With another in- 
crease for Government civilian employees in 
the offing, it is hard to brush off this argu- 
ment. 

That the administration has not encour- 
aged a pay increase for its fighting services 
probably accounts for the slacking off of 
interest in other quarters. It also makes 
Secretary Tulbott's persistence the more ad- 
mirable. 
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Amendments to Social-Security Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee is now con- 
sidering amendments to the social-secu- 
rity law. I have today asked them to 
carefully consider the provision making 
it mandatory for doctors, dentists, and 
farmers to participate in the social-se- 
curity program. 

In this free country of ours, I feel these 
people have the right to decide if they 
want to be covered by Federal social se- 
curity, and not be forced by law to par- 
ticipate in a retirement program. 

This is a free country. Let us keep it 
that way. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of elther House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Rxconn at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
coples; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
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Address by Hon, Sherman Adams, Assist- 
ant To the President, Before National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, on May 
20, 1954, the Honorable Sherman 
Adams, Assistant to the President, ad- 
dressed the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers at Boston, Mass. In 
his address, he referred to the progress 
made by the administration in eliminat- 
ing Communists and subversives from 
the Federal Government. He also out- 
lined the program of the administration 
to insure internal security. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The privilege of being here today to ad- 
dress you provides a pleasant and, indeed, 
a fortunate occasion for me. First, because 
this meeting is in New England in the city 
of Boston which we in New Hampshire have 
always looked at as one of the important 
Suburbs of the Granite State. Second, be- 
Cause this meeting commemorates a century 
Of progress and success in what is still the 
largest, and in many respects, a flourishing 
industry in New England. It offers the op- 
Portunity to acknowledge publicly the zeal 
and tenacity of an ingenious body of Ameri- 
Can manufacturers, And third, it offers the 
Chance to meet again many friends who have 
been steadfast to the ideals of their heritage 
and not the least of whom is one who I count 
not only as a friend, but the Nation's out- 
standing Governor who exemplifies the vir- 
tues of the truly dedicated public servant. 
This is an opportunity as well to speak to 
Many old friends, many of whom have long 
Strengthened the backbone of the national 
economy. I lay no claim to being a proficient 

ratcher, Although believing that one 
should try to live up to the best in his repu- 
tation, I nevertheless will state a bellef which 
I hold about many of you and your enter- 
Prises. There are among you those that at 
some time in their history might have found 
Greener fields elsewhere than here in New 
England. There are those who might have 
sought other locations for advantages, even 
though trifling, which would have appeared 
to reduce the cost of manufacturing their 
Product. Many of them made a cold deci- 
sion about this opportunity. They decided 
that here in New England were even better 
values, not only sentimental, but real as- 
sets which were expressed in higher skills, 
Closer cooperation, and greater promise of 
eventual success that made the opportunity 
here still the brighter, even though the more 
challenging one, You who conduct textile 
business in New England are here not simply 
of sentiment of loyalty to a region 

and its human resources, but rather from the 
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victory you wished to win, and could and 
did win, through your ingenuity, skill, and 
the dexterity of good management and ap- 
plied commonsense, As New England has 
been an asset to you, so you have been a 
credit to New England. 

Naturally, I have shared in the interest 
you have taken in this, continuing to make 
your enterprise a success. No governor worth 
his salt would have hesitated to lend his 
full influence to helping and encouraging 
you in any legitimate way he could. As you 
have so kindly mentioned, the situation in 
your industry did come up for the most 
careful study and discussion during the 
years when I was Governor of my State. You 
will not take it amiss, I am sure, if I tell 
you that occasionally I found a manufac- 
turer who was skeptical, if not unfriendly, 
to any exhibition of political interest. There 
are those, though I could not immediately 
name them, who would be so selfish as to 
think simply of the dividends of such an 
effort upon his own political fortune. Yet, 
I will say that there were none with whom 
I worked but were genuinely motivated by 
the problems of economic stability and 
human welfare with which this industry is 
inextricably concerned. I have no doubt 
that some of that work and the diligent and 
selfless efforts of the committee headed by 
Seymour Harris did yield some good, though 
I am surprised that you would think so 
much value came of it. Surely, no partisan 
advantage was sought or gained, as you can 
well see from the ability to work together 
of such diverse political proponents as Paul 
Dever, Dennis Roberts, Fred Payne, and my- 
self, for example, 

It is, of course, some satisfaction to know 
that people can work together to report facts 
and opinions that are helpful to labor, to 
management, and to ownership, with a bet- 
ter understanding of the economic factors 
involved, as a source of ideas and plans upon 
which to make sound decisions for the fu- 
ture. The pessimist can sing the blues and 
dirges if he likes, but the realist, recognizing 
opportunities pointed out in such a report, 
cannot help but become an optimist. When, 
in addition, industry is so fortunate as to 
have a diligent, discerning National Assocla- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers as its cham- 
pion, you cannot help having all the more 
heart for the future. 

This association has a right to be proud 
of its claim as the oldest trade association 
in America. You were the first to carry out 
the revolutionary idea of bringing keen com- 
petitors together to pool their wits and to 
help each individual succeed by helping ev- 
erybody succeed. In those days, it was quite 
a novelty to make a contribution to an or- 
ganization which aimed to help your com- 
petitor. The more generally accepted goal 
was to find ways of cutting his throat, 

A centennial is, of course, a fitting occa- 
sion for commendation and reminiscence, 
but your 100th anniversary is, as well, a 
mountain peak from which to take a long 
look ahead and to think about maintaining 
conditions that will promote both stability 
and progress which your successors can in 
turn celebrate on the 200th anniversary of 
this dynamic association in the year 2054. 
But to spend just a moment in looking back- 
ward, I am interested in a fact about your 
industry described in the census of 1860. 
That was the first census following your as- 
sociation’s birthday. The chapter devoted 
to manufacturing says, “The growth of the 


culture and the manufacture of cotton in 
the United States constitutes the most strik- 
ing feature of the industrial history of the 
last 50 years.” Then it adds, “The average 
annual wage of each hand in New England 
was $205—the wages being upward of $9 
greater than the average for the whole 
United States.” 

Then, as now, New England mills were 
able and did pay more to workers than any- 
where else in the Nation, 

Again looking back to the past century, 
Tam impressed that the New England textile 
industry not only had the gumption to face 
and overcome obstacles, but also the good 
sense to junk old ideas and adopt new ones, 
They had the “git-up-and-go” trait that 
still characterizes the New England cotton 
industry. 

Yankee ingenuity was born and thrived in 
your industry. When a British king banned 
from the colonies the knowledge of new 
manufacturing methods, it was a New Eng- 
lander who outwitted the selfish monarch by 
reconstructing from memory an Arkwright 
power-driven spinning frame and started a 
surge of textile prosperity. 

Your association proposed new methods in 
technical training of managers and opera- 
tives. You introduced statistical reporting 
on cotton manufacture. You supported bet- 
ter standards for industrial health and 
safety and other modern ideas which other 
sections copied and which improved condi- 
tions in the entire textile world. 

Right here, somebody may want to stand 
up and make a speech. I can hear such a 
critic asking, “What about textile manu- 
facturing as a declining industry, with old- 
fashioned management, moss-covered plants, 
and obsolete machinery?” 

To my unenlightened friend, let me say 
that that mournful description might have 
hit the target in certain instances in these 
New England States a few years back. But 
such a target ls harder to find now. Dur- 
ing the postwar period, the New England 
cotton and fiber mills have spent about $185 
million in modernization. This pace con- 
tinues. I am told that it is 18 percent more 
per employee than all United States cotton 
and synthetic textile mills, and 37 percent 
more per employee than all New England 
manufacturing industries have spent. 

As for management, an association of 
manufacturers that has survived a century 
of changing economic vicissitudes has now 
an unequaled backlog of experience, skill, 
and faith on which to rely in facing today's 
challenge. 

These mills here in New England have 
passed through successive stages of adjust- 
ment not yet experienced by many of their 
competitors. Management has had to pos- 
sess a lot more than pride and stubbornness 
to survive. With all of the handicaps and 
rising costs about which you know better 
than I, you have succeeded in the toughest 
competitive market in the world—and you 
will continue to succeed. 

It wasn't the advantage of great natural 
resources, of patents, or monopoly or sub- 
sidy or any other privileged advantage that 
gave this industry in New England its lon- 
gevity and its success. Rather, it was astute 
management, research, excellent fabrics, 
appealing styles, and aggressive merchandis- 
ing. That kind of combination always wins 
for New England—brains, work, and guts. 

As for any predicted decline in textile 
manufacturing, let us look at some facts 
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rather than the fears of the jittery Jere- 
miahs who neither know the facts nor the 

nor the future promise that lie 
ahead of us. The fact ts that the textile in- 
dustry which processes and manufactures 
textile fibers for use in clothing and a great 
variety of merchandise is still the No. 
1 industrial activity in New England. 
There are something like 125 cotton and 
synthetic fiber mills in this section, employ- 
ing 65,000 men and women, 

It is a growing industry. The consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States has in- 
creaged 50 percent since 1933. The popula- 
tion of the United States, now over 162 mil- 
lion, is increasing approximately 2,700,000 
annually. Each year new Americans require 
an additional 75.6 millions pounds of cotton, 
By 1960, only 6 years hence, our population 
will be up probably another 16 million and 
the demand for cotton will be over 450 mil- 
lion pounds a year. Somebody is going to 
make money producing and selling to that 
enormous new market. When any manu- 
facturer feels down in the dumps, let him 
think about this growing market and make 
up his mind to go after a chunk of that 
business. 

Before I turn to a discussion of quite a 
different problem on which I want to com- 
ment, permit me to offer a few suggestions. 

First, insist that your association keep 
abreast of the times. This means, of course, 
your support of it—your contributions to its 
work. It means, too, holding it up to its 
traditional excellence—maintaining accurate 
information, market statistics, consumer de- 
mands, and a variety of indispensable infor- 
mation. This means as well, keeping in- 
formed of wage differentials, work-loads, the 
various elements of cost which are the cri- 
teria of your competitive advantage or disad- 
vantage. 

Second, keep vigilant to legislative trends 
and see to it that government—national, 
State, and local—is aware of the problems 
you face and the treatment accorded your 
industry is fair. 

In this connection, may I refer briefly and 
somewhat out of context perhaps to the effect 
of more liberal policy on foreign trade as it 
relates to the merchandising of your own 
products here in the United States. No one 
can deny the need of friends in the world 
who will be prepared to fight as zealously for 
freedom as we will ourselves. Believing this, 
We are concerned with the ability of other 
free people to survive, to stand with us 
against the threat of any force anywhere in 
the world that would destroy our own free 
government and our individual privileges 
under it. We know, of course, that there can 
be no political freedom without economic 
stability, If we are to continue to have good 
neighbors, it is as important that other 
peoples have a chance to earn their own 
bread as it is for ourselves. This means that 
our neighbors, as well as we, must have a 
chance to sell their products in a world 
competitive market, and that the exchange 
of goods must be more than one-way traffic. 
We have, therefore, sought progressively to 
reduce the barriers which we impose against 
foreign goods in order that our friends may 
have a chance to participate in American 
markets, even as we share foreign markets in 
the disposition of our own goods, Yet, let 
me meke one point perfectly clear—there is 
no desire or intention to subject the textile 
manufacturer of New England, or anywhere 
else in America for that matter, to destruc- 
tive foreign competition. We can no more 
allow our own industries to be destroyed than 
we can allow freedom-loving friends 
to be deprived of the privilege of sharing 
the trade with our own country. The 
competitive factors in both American and 
world markets are delicate relationships. We 
ought, of course, to encourage every free gov- 
ernment to negotiate with ours to its max- 
imum advantage, provided that It does not 
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weaken or destroy our own economy. It 
must be clear that nations producing export- 
able manufacturing surpluses are going to 
trade with somebody. If they cannot deal 
with us and the other free countries, they 
most certainly will be forced to deal with 
the Communists. It is our resolute purpose 
to forestall the availability of strategic goods 
and materiel which, but for free world mar- 
kets, must inevitably force “trading with the 
enemy,” with corresponding increased Soviet 
strength. 

And third, may I stress this point: That 
you should impress your community, your 
State and your National Government with 
the significance of your enterprise and its 
contribution to the economy of your com- 
munity. Keep telling your story better and 
oftener. The greatest danger is not your dis- 
tance from raw materials, unfavorable cost 
ratios, or other handicaps of competition, 
The greatest danger is gloom psychology. 
That point of view spread widely enough will 
depress any economy and keep it down. 

Finally, I should like to remind you that 
we here in New England gave the Elsen- 
hower philosophy and program its earliest 
encouragement. It seems to me that the 
program of this administration is entitled 
not only to your support. It will be the re- 
alization of your hopes for the future. 
This Government must not fall: There is no 
question that the majority of Americans, 
irrespective of party, have sensed that the 
alternative to Eesinhower's success is a 
sharper turn to the left. With this, in- 
evitably will come a more powerful federal- 
ism and the weakening of the privileges of 
private initiative and personal freedom. 
You can have your choice, On the one hand, 
you can have an increasingly prosperous 
economy based on private competitive enter- 
prise, expanding in a free nation endowed 
with material, military, and spiritual power, 
which all its citizens share. On the other, 
you are faced with an increasing delegation 
of arbitrary power with attendant controls 
and regulatory bureaus, and the stealthy at- 
trition of the freedom of the individual liv- 
ing in a weakening structure of declining 
enterprise, initiative, and self-reliance. 

It would not be appropriate for me in these 
few minutes to enumerate the growing ac- 
complishments of this Government, but 
there is one consideration which I know 
is of interest to all Americans, and which I 
know you share. Thoughtful citizens 
throughout the land have been genuinely 
concerned with the reported infiltration of 
bad risks not only in Government but in 
industry, commerce, and elsewhere. As 
manufacturers, you have a right to know of 
the care now being given to a program of 
protecting manufacturing establishments 
from sabotage and destruction should an 
emergency again strike our country, 

Only last week an administration measure 
was submitted to the Congress to provide the 
Fedcral Government with authority to bar 
from defense facilities during a national 
emergency individuals who are subversive 
and may be reasonably believed to be disposed 
to engage in sabotage, espionage, or other 
subversive acts. Although there is authority 
to remove them in cases where work is being 
done under a classified defense contract, no 
authority presently exists to remove them 
from power plants and other important in- 
stallations where the dangers of sabotage and 
espionage in time of war or an emergency 
are the greatest. These people may be sum- 
marily suspended but dismissal would come 
only after a hearing which determined them 
likely saboteurs or espionage threats to our 
national security. ` 

At the same time, an additional adminis- 
tration recommendation was submitted to 
the Congress depriving any organization— 
industrial, front organization, or a labor 
union—which is Communist controlled or 
infiltrated, of the privileges and immunities 
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of Federal laws. -The Subversive Activities 
Control Board would conduct the hearings, 
and if it is determined that such an organ- 
ization is controlled by Communists and that 
it might cause material damage to our na- 
tional security, the Board would then issue 
an order prohibiting any person or employee 
from paying dues or contributing goods or 
services to such organization. 

You have watched and listened intently, 1 
suspect, to certain Inquiries that are being 
conducted by committees of the Congress 
concerning the security situation In various 
departments of Government. You can rest 
assured that the executive department has 
been eager to cooperate, rendering every 
possible assistance in any authorized in- 
vestigation of any situation the subject of 
legitimate inquiry. Our goals are the com- 
plete elimination of every Communist, 
Fascist, or of whatever subversive persuasion, 
who is, or might be intent upon the destruc- 
tion of American institutions and the over- 
throw of this Government. The agency en- 
trusted with the responsibility of eternal 
vigilance in this regard is the Department of 
dustice whose chief officer is the Attorney 
General of the United States and in whose 
office is located the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. You will, I think, be interested 
in the progress of the Department of Justice 
in carrying out its responsibility. Since 
hardly over a year ago, in an accelerated 
program to denaturalize and deport sub- 
versives and other undesirables, the office of 
the Attorney General, through its immigra- 
tion and naturalization service has: (1) De- 
ported 79 alien subversives; (2) deported 
1,299 alien criminals and racketeers, violators 
of narcotic laws, and persons with immoral 
conduct records; (3) issued orders for de- 
portation of 208 persons with records of sub- 
versive activity or affiliation; (4) commenced 
denaturalization proceedings against 27 
naturalized citizens who are deemed to be 
subversives. 

Since January 1953, 36 Communist leaders 
have been convicted and 14 leaders are now 
on trial, The Attorney General during this 
time has ordered the addition of 62 new 
groups to the Justice Department's list of 
subversive groups, making a total of 255 such 
groups, 

Between January 20, 1953, and January 
15, 1954, the Department secured the con- 
viction of 1 person for treason, and 2 
persons for esplonage. Four persons have 
been convicted for making false statements 
to the Government—one has been convicted 
for perjury. 

And beyond this, the progress in the ad- 
ministration of a stricter governmentwide 
loyalty-security program for Government 
employees has undoubtedly come increasingly 
to your attention. 

The intensive and comprehensive work 
continually in progress by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation under J. Edgar 
Hoover includes the surveillance of every 
known Communist sympathizer who might 
be expected to engage in acts of violence 
in the event of an emergency. These num- 
bers, while not spectacularly large, yet oc- 
cupy Mr. Hoover's vigilant attention. The 
watching of Communist sympathizers is a 
well-organized and relentlessly pursued 
daily responsibility. 

The review of the records of current secu- 
rity reports on not only every new employce 
of Government, but every holdover employee 
has now progressed so that a complete check 
and recheck will shortly have been com- 
pleted. The severance of security risks from 
public employment is a matter that has been 
well-reported from time to time. 

There is one thing for sure—that is that 
the Executive Department has and will con- 
tinue to devote its every energy to protect- 
ing the internal security of the United 
States. It will take second place to no 
agency of Government in its zeal to provide 
the maximum vigilance to this end. 
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On May 10, the President of the United 
States announced the appointment of an 
Assistant Attorney General for Internal 
Security. His is the responsibility of co- 
ordinating and enforcing the President's 
program to insure the internal security of 
our country through the enforcement of laws 
presently on our statute books and the 
measures which this Administration has pro- 
Posed to combat this menace. Many bills 
have been proposed to the Congress under a 
comprehensive program that has been care- 
fully studied and designed. These measures 
will plug the gaps in our present laws which 
prevent proper contro! of subversive organ- 
izations and their individual members. 

Following are proposals of this administra- 
tion, the first two of which I have described: 

1. The sabotage in industry bill. 

2. Communist-infiltrated organizations 
control bill. 

3. A bill granting immunity from prosecu- 
tion to ald in obtaining convictions of sub- 
versives, 

4. The antitraitor bill (the so-called wire- 
tap bill). 

5. A bill providing for the death penalty 
for espionage during peacetime, 

6. A bill providing for expatriation of those 
advocating the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. 

7. A bill to extend the statute of limita- 
tions in espionage cases. 

8. A bill increasing the penalty for harbor- 
ing fugitives from justice. 

9. A bill amending the perjury laws to 
remove the requirement of proving which 
of conflicting statements is false. 

10. A bill broadening the criminal defini- 
tion of sabotage. 

11. Bills to make more effective the Foreiga 
Agents Registration Act by removing certain 
exemptions and by requiring registration 
of certain propaganda agents and of persons 
having knowledge of or trained in sabotage 
and esplonage methods of a foreign govern- 
ment regardless of whether they are active 
agents of that government. 

Thus the administration has accelerated 
and strengthened its inquiries, its investiga- 
tions, and its actions. It will, of course, 
continue to accept this underlying respon- 
sibility, both at home and abroad. Even 
though some of the story is often less than 
Spectacularly told, you can rest assured that 
alert, vigilant, dedicated men and women 
are devoting their full talents to this end. 
In all this work, keep this in mind: That 
every effort of the administration in oppos- 
ing the Communist menace is made within 
the framework of the Constitution and in 
accordance with the traditional American 
concepts of due process of law. 

May I suggest that the foregoing is but one 
reason that the Eisenhower program must 
Succeed, To strengthen this Nation, to cre- 
ate an environment favorable to a growing 
economy and expanding employment, and 
assure n little more peace of mind to grow- 
ing millions of Americans, this Government 
needs your support and your understanding. 

Its objectives are closely allled to any true 
Statement of the articles of American faith: 

1. Your Government believes in decency. 
To continue our dedication to honesty aud 
cleanliness is one of our high ideals of pub- 
lic service. 

2. We believe in fairness. We shall con- 
tinue to accord both the accuser and the 
accused equal justice, that truth and equity 
shall prevall. 

3. We believe in freedom not only for our- 
Selves, but hold that others shall have the 
Opportunity to share in its blessings, 

4. We believe in God. We confront bleak, 
cold, athelstic communism with the ethics 
of our religion with the spiritual belief which 
Sustains us all in every dark valley. 

5. We believe in the future of America— 
&ppreciative of the great gifts of resources, 

human and natural, we confidently look 
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forward to the future of our American sys- 
tem, its initiative and enterprise. 

6. We are not afraid. Even in these crucial 
years of decision, we shall not fail to seize 
our opportunities to help others to the op- 
portunities we share and the privileges which 
we have achieved. By leading others to see 
that, with them as with us, with the fruits 
of cooperation, labor, thrift, and industry, 
they can win for themselves what we have 
won for America. 

No other generation has ever had thrust 
upon it the responsibility entrusted to us. 
May we have the vision and inspiration and 
self-dedication to merit that responsibility 
and that leadership. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Barry M. Gold- 
water, of Arizona, at Annual Meeting 
of Retail Merchants Association of 
Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Sunday, May 19, 1954, our dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer, the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER], ad- 
dressed the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, The title of the ad- 
dress is “Who Keeps It Running?” Iask 
unanimous consent that his excellent re- 
marks be incorporated in the Appendix 
of the Reconp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Senetor has one very happy facet to his 
job: he gets the opportunity to taik with 
many, many people in this great country of 
ours, and from those conversations he forms 
opinions based on countrywide rather than 
local thinking, 

In the course of these discussions during 
the past year and a half, I have stored many 
conclusions so formed in the bank of my 
memory, and it is to one of those in particu- 
lar that I wish to direct my remarks today. 

It is the idea that the Federal Government 
can absolutely prevent any future depres- 
sions, and. falling in that, that the same 
source can pull the economy out of a depres- 
sion. By that statement you might assume 
that my conclusions are that there would be 
no effect in either case from Federal inter- 
vention, but let me say at the outset that I 
would not agree with such an assumption, 
for I do feel that Government action can 
have some effect—and, mind you, I say some, 
for as we proceed with this discussion it is 
my intention to develop the probable limits 
of the effects of those efforts. 

There is concern today that too many 
businessmen in this country, and too many 
laboring. people and too many professional 
people—in fact, Just too many people—have 
forgotten the true source of our economic 
greatness, the free enterprise system, and 
now look to Washington as being the place 
“from which all blessings flow.” 

It is Indeed a disturbing concern, for if we 
ever forget completely the fundamental 
sources of our strength, whether they be 
moral, governmental, economic, or the 
strength of our spiritual faith, then this free 
government in which we now live will join 
those others which have perished because of 
this same sort of forgetfulness. 
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It would be great if we could all speak 
with complete candor and frankness about 
this subject of what the Government can do 
in this fleld, but it might be not only 
politically unfeasible, but also it might re- 
quire saying some things people don't want 
to hear. 

I find people In the various areas of our 
economic system and, I might add, out of it 
as well, who prefer to live in a dream world— 
as well they should under the circum- 
stances—so that if lightning strikes, they 
can at least cherish the hope that it will 
strike the other fellow's house. 

To use a favorite old chestnut of the 
politician, let me quote to you the inscrip- 
tions to be found on the Archives Building 
in Washington—"What is past is pro- 
log * * Study the past.” That is used 
at this point because no admonition could 
be more apropos to our discussion, 

It must be written in the master plan of 
things that all governments must, in the 
course of their existences, come to the point 
where they cannot resist the urge to tamper 
and Interfere with the natural and compli- 
cated flow of their commerce. 

I might suggest, also, that it must be pre- 
ordained that men must come to the same 
conclusion, for many now feel that things 
are different than in the past—that we have 
repealed all of the established laws of econ- 
omics, physics, nature, and human nature. 

This assumption on the part of Govern- 
ment and on the part of some individuals 
is not new. It is as old as the recorded his- 
tory of men and nations. Governments as 
long as 4,000 years ago injected themselves 
into the operations of their economies with 
varying degrees of fallure—but with one 
certainty: they all falled. 

Hammurabi, the King of Babylon, tried it 
with his laws regulating prices and wages 
and fees. The Hittite Code of 1350 B. C. at- 
tempted to establish provision for wages and 
prices. And we can find no better example 
in history to illustrate the dire effects of too 
extensive an invasion of the normal func- 
tionings of an economic system than ancient 
Rome. 

This great republic, operating under a con- 
stitution which guaranteed freedom, bullt 
herself up to be the leading world power of 
her time. She raised her standards of living 
above anything the world had ever known— 
and freedony, honor, and justice were recog- 
nized virtues in Rome and all her colonies. 

Then, Rome reached that apparently un- 
avoidable point in her history when someone 
allowed the thought to enter his mind that 
if freedom could do all that, what even more 
monumental advances could be made if the 
government helped this great economy along, 

That did it. The idea germinated, was 
born, and grew into a controlled economy. 
Then, the inevitable happened, Production 
slowed down. Prices went sky high. Taxes 
multiplied. This great Nation deteriorated 
into a mass of people who had lost thelr pro- 
ductive initlative and the national gelf- 
esteem which is necessary to keep a people 
and a nation strong. 

Yet, we don't have to look constantly at 
the ancients to find such examples. The 
early history of America is replete with at- 
tempts made by the colonies to regulate or 
to control or to inject themselves as gov- 
ernments into what was then the infant 
economy which has grown into the great 
force that it ls today. Indeed, I might say 
grown in spite of efforts by some to inject 
Government into the free-enterprise system 
to an even further extent than it now in- 
vades that field. 

History as old as that with which I have 
been indulging you, though, is rather stale, 
and it Is easy for you to assume a so-what at- 
titude, so I will end our journey through the 
pages of ancient proof and get up to date. 

We, of this generation, are able to look 
back but a few years to see our Federal Gov- 
ernment beginning to cast about for ways 
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economic system. We can also remember 
the results of these efforts, and weigh them 
in our considerations of further Government 
action, or, more importantly, in the consid- 
eration of the question which I am expound- 
ing on at the moment. 

- When the Democratic administration came 
into office in 1932, there was a depression 
in in this country—a depressicn 
that had its birth in the fall of 1929, and 
was still running its course at that date 
3 years later. 

It was nutural, then, that this new ad- 
ministration should have applied itself to 
the task of helping the country pull out 
of its economic doldrums. It is of ques- 
tionable value to trace, step by step, the 
development of the so-called built-in sta- 
Dilizers through the period of 1932 to the 
present time, because there was no particu- 
lar relation between those developments, 
and their effects were not felt immediately. 
With that in mind, we should recognize 
several achievements of this era that will 
have some bearing on the economy in the 
event it should go into depression instead 
of a period of adjustment such as we have 
witnessed during this past year. 

Deposit insurance will protect bank and 
depositor alike, and should have a strong 
restraining effect on any surge of public de- 
mands on our banks. The strict and proper 
surveillance that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission maintains over the stock 
Offerings of our economy hns had a most 
salutary effect in preventing stabbiness in 
the market places. 

Unemployment compensation will haye a 
smali but definitely noticeable part in the 
softening of any severe economic blows, but 
this stabilizer can only be of a fixed dura- 
tion unless periodically changed by law. 

The farm support program was originally 
considered as one of these stabilizing in- 
struments of Government, but, of course, it 
has now become a must in even the normal 
operational planning of the farm. At least, 
many politicians feel that way, windshield 
farmers feel that way—but I am happy to 
say that a great segment of our farm econ- 
omy frowns on this type of constant aid. 

The use of the public works program has 
been, and is, the most frequently advanced 
theory of the best way to inject money into 
the lifestream of our economy should de- 

m beset us, and a so-called progressive 
tax structure has been regarded in some 
quarters as the answer to our economic ills. 

The biggest weapon that the Government 
hos is one that it has had for a long time, 
and one which, in fact, is a responsibility 
charged to it by the Constitution. That is 
the power it has to make changes from time 
to time in monetary, fiscal, and regulatory 
programs, ly as applied to the 
availability of money. This particular 
‘weapon is best wielded by the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Much is being said today about the power 
of these stabilizers to accomplish the miracle 
of preventing economic fall-offs or curing 
them if they should, by some mistake, get 
past these Government barriers. 

It is entirely proper, then, that we pause 
at this time to give heed to the record—the 
record of what was accomplished by these 
“crutches,” first, in the period between 1933 
and 1939,.and then in the postwar period. 

A tabulation prepared for me by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report shows 
that in the years of 1933 to 1939, inclusive, 
Slightly over 51 percent of our national 
budget went into the servicing of these sta- 
bilizers. Briefly, this is broken down as fol- 
lows: Relief and work relief, $13 billion; 
Public works, $544 billion; and aids to agri- 
culture, slightly over $6 billion. This to- 
taled just under $25 billion which, as I have 
said, was a little over half of the entire Fed- 
eral budget for that period, which was be- 
tween 49 and 50 billion dollars, 


direct 


Government expendilures to aid the economy, fiscal years 1933 through 19389 on 


basis of daily Treasury statements (unrevised) adjusted to provide uniform classificalion of 


expend ilures 


[AM ilfons of dollars] 


Total TOON OR: 5a een shen eee 2,079.7 | 3,115.6 3, 800. 8 4,116.0] 5,028.8 5,854.7 6,164.8 
Total exponditures’ excluding public 
dobt retirements, 5 3.83.8] 6.011. 1 7,000.9) . 668.60 5. 177. 4 7. 238.8 f. 707. 1 
Not surplus or dené — 1,383. 82.895. 5 |—3, 29.4 |—4, 540. 7 3, 148. 6 — 1, 384.2] —3, 542. 3 
Rojiel and werk rebief:? 
() Direct rollof Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration t. 336.0 707.8 | 1,820.1 494.3 $933.0 4.2 1.7 
(b) Work relief: 
Civil Works Administration.|........2 805.1 11.3 7 3 2 2 
Works Projects Admitustra- 
tion and National Youth 
Administration. 4 .. 1, . 7 1, 80 4 1, 472. 8 2, 239.6 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 14.2 381.9 438.5 4800. 3 885,8 326, 200, 4 
Total reliefand work rellet. 310, 2 1,814.9 | 2267.0] 2,245.0 2, 281, 6 1, 803, 2 2,541.9 
ine ee 412.4 098.0 d. 4 7. 7 1, 028. 9 RUS, 5 1, 000.5 
Ald to agriculture 1. 203. 7 775.3 | 1,071.3 932.7 970.5 853, & 1, 228. 
Total major direct Government 
expenditures to aid the economy. 906.3 | 3,318.2 | 4,221.7 | 3,907.4) 4,276.0] 3,460.5 4,700.6 
Totals 1933 through 1639: 
Roliof and work relief. $33, 323.8 
Public works.. 5, 581.4 
Aid to agriculture 6, 035, 5 
Total major direct Government expenditures to ald the economy g 24, 940. 7 


1 £ource: II. Doc. No. 505, 77th Cong., 2d sess., The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State 


of Finances, pp. 416, 417, and 476. 


3 Net surplus or deficit is before giving effect to expenditures for retirement of public debt, chargeable to sinking 


fund, ete. 


+ Docs not include total expenditures from emergency ee and allocations to other departments and 
agencies. Such allocations totaled approximately $2 billion for the period 1933-39. 
* Includes Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans and grauts to States, municipalities, ete., for direct relief. 


+ Exeoss credits (deduct). 


* Includes Public Roads Administration, forest roads ond trails, Public Buildings Administration, Tennessee 
Valley Authority reclamation projects,;river and harbor work (including food control), Public Works Administra- 
tion (including administrative expenses), and U. B. Housing Authority. 

? Includes agricultural adjustment program, Farm Credit Administration, Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
Federal intermediate credit banks, Federal land banks, Farm Security Administration, Farm ‘Tenant Act, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 1938 to 1939, Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration, and Department of Agriculture, 


Now I would say that that was giving 
these stabilizers a very liberal test of their 
powers and abilities. Not only was the 
Government generous with monies to pro- 
vide these stabilizers every chance to work, 
but also we find, on further inspection, that 
these funds averaged approximately 5.7 
percent of the national income for that 
period. 

Let's peek a little further into this rec- 
ord of history and see what really did hap- 
pen as a result of this expenditure of pub- 
lic monies. These results are rather as- 
tounding in their revelation of failure to 


Department of A 
the general public such as meat inspection and enforcement 


culture exponditures include aids for the benefit of 
the Food and Drug Act. 


accomplish the desired results, and they can 
well be heeded by those who now cry for the 
Government to step in and try it again. 

First of all, these props were supposed to 
get people back to work. Did they do that? 
Well, here is what happened in the employ- 
ment field, In 1933, there were 11,800,000 
unemployed, and, after 7 years and nearly 
$25 billion, there were still 944 million peo- 
ple in this country not working. 

The following figures are indices, which 
were prepared for me by the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, and do not repre- 
sent amounts in dollars or persons, 


Comparison of present economic condilions lo earlier dates 


1932=100 


Gross national ae 
Current dollar. 


Tinemploymnent as p 
Fer capita real disposable income. ._.._ 


1 Annual average, 
3 Ist quarter, 
Estimated. 
February figures, 
* March figures, 


For instance, let's see what happened to 
the gross national product during those 7 
years. Using 1932 as the base year—because 
I think we will all agree that {t was the 
bottom year of the depression—we will as- 
sign to it the index of 100. 

In 1929, the index based on the current dol- 
lar was 178, but, after 7 years of the appii- 
cation of Government remedial medicine, 
the index for the gross national product had 
only returned to 157. 

Industrial production has always been a 
good barometer for our economy, so let's see 
what happened in that field. Again, using 
1932 as the base year of 100, we discover 
that 1929 would carry an index of 171, but 


3404 22618 
2239 11282 
12 yg 
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when we again scan this field in 1939, we see 
that it had only gotten back up to 159. 

Another thing that we hear a lot about 
today Is the ability of the Government to 
increase the per capita income by the magic 
of these stabilizers. Now, we have a record 
here that we can look at before we become 
too certain that all that la needed Is an in- 
jection by the Government into the velns of 
our economic body of some adrenalinlike 
serum to relieve us, as businessmen, of our 
responsibilities under the free-enterprise 
system. 

Let's take that tragic year of 1932 once 
more, and for one more time hang on it the 
index of 100. Having done this, let's sce 
what 1929 looked like, 
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Well, it had an index of 133. Then, and 
here is an interesting thing—interesting 
because it disputes rather well what some 
politicians and some economists are saying 
to us—by 1939, after 7 years of using up 
over one-half of the budget each year, that 
index was still 133, exactly no more and no 
less than 1929. 

Then came World War II, and the prob- 
lems: of unemployment were solved and 
the economy hummed and buzzed as it never 
had before. Demand for everything became 
so great that our productive genius was 
strained in every field and prosperity was 
with us. 

Then, the war ended, and these so-called 
stabilizers had a chance to go into opera- 
tion again. Briefly, what happened? 

Unemployment went over a 3-million 
monthly average by 1950. The farmer, in 
spite of a supposedly foolproof farm-support 
program, went through a year where his 
prices received did not meet his parity index. 

Then, again a war, and again the solution 
to econqmic problems of the moment. 
People got Jobs, the farmers made money, 
and businessmen began to think that maybe 
the old laws of economics really had been 
repealed and that there was, after all, an 
end to business cycles, 

I have indulged you in these figures not 
to provide proof that these stabilizers are no 
good at all, but to allow you a means of 
appraising just what the Federal Govern- 
ment can do in the prevention of these cycles. 

It seems clear to me that the active props 
do not provide the full measure of support 
which their proponents claim for them. It 
is also clear that some of the preventative 
measures, such as deposit insurance, SEC, 
and the proper use of the powers of the 
Federal Reserve System, can prevent some 
abuses connected with past depressions and 
can cushion others. 

Yet, actually, if we want to be mathe- 
matically correct, we must say that there is 
only one way to prevent a depression, and 
that is to prevent the boom that always has 
preceded one. 

We must not, tn the course of this dis- 
cussion, fail to recognize the advances that 
have been made in economic forecasting, 
and to remember that great faith is placed 
in the ability of these forecasts to warn us 
of approaching dangers. 

I don’t speak disparagingly about the econ- 
omists. I have great respect for the profes- 
sion, and I rely on them as much as you do, 
but there is a limit to their soothsaying, 
and I would say that limit is the human 
mind. It’s true that we do have a vastly 
improved understanding of economic factors 
today over what we had 10 or 20 years ago, 
but we still haven't figured out what makes 
the human mind act the way it does, and 
nelther can we tell when it is about to act 
contrary to actions that would be beneficial 
to the economy, 

An economist friend said to me in discuss- 
ing this field that “regardless of political 
considerations, economics is nothing more 
than human nature functioning in the im- 
perfect and irrational manner characteristic 
of all human behavior. It may be affected 
adversely or favorably at times by acts of 
God, but it will never become impervious to 
acts of man. I, for one, see no hope for 
changing human nature.” 

It used to be that the economist was the 
Positive soul and the politician was charac- 
terized by his ambiguity, but, today, we find 
that position reversed. It is the economist 
that says “maybe” and “if” and “but”; it is 
the politician who is now positive. At least, 
some of our politicians have, indeed, been 
Positive economic hypochondriacs in their 
constant and dark prophecies of economio 
doom—prophecies which, I am happy to say, 
have not come true yet, and do not appear 
Ro at ali likely to develop in the near 
uture, 
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From our brief review of the ancient and 
current history of the efforts made in this 
field, I suggest that we can draw three con- 
clusions. To reach the first one, we delye 
only back through the last 20 years, and we 
find that the Government’s efforts to stave 
off drops in the economy or to return the 
economy to a level which some mistakenly 
call stable have not worked. 

Now, it will be said, I suppose, in defense 
of these efforts, that we did not go far 
enough. Maybe one-half of the budget is 
not a high enough figure for some people, 
but if we were to take this as a base and 
enlarge the moneys spent for this effort, then 
the present fiscal dilemma of the United 
States would become even worse. 

If we were to take one-half of the Federal 
budget to apply to these stabilizers today, 
it would mean an addition of between $30 
billion and $35 billion at the present time. 
The deficit is figured to be increased this 
year by. roughly, 83 billion, and the United 
States Government is now within reaching 
distance of its legal debt limit, so this addi- 
tion could only result in a greater imbalance 
between income and outgo. | 

This recognition leads into the next con- 
clusion, and for it we must lean on both 
ancient and modern history. It should be 
clearly evident by now that, as far as gov- 
ernmental action is concerned, governments 
are powerless to do much of anything except 
use actions that perpetually inflate the cur- 
rency. Inflation ran a pretty unrestricted 
course during periods of the last twenty 
years, and particularly during the past ten 
years, and this inflation—probably more 
than anything else—has lulled the American 
people into a reluctance to face the economic 
facts of life and to handle them honestly 
and courageously. 

In the formation of this conclusion, we 
must go one step further to complete the 
study fo the powers which governments 
might have over their economies and recog- 
nize one more possibility. If real control 
over the economic system is to be main- 
tained, then the Government must exercise 
100 percent dictatorship over production, 
consumption, capital investments, prices, 
wages, and all the other elements of the 
economy. 

This fact was well brought out recently by 
Bernard Baruch, who decried the feeble, half- 
way. and too-late attempts at controlling 
the inflation of World War II and its after 

ears. 

7 At this point, someone will undoubtedly 
throw in that new thought that we can have 
unbalanced budgets and that, in fact, we 
should operate with deficits through trying 
times. I can't subscribe to that thinking, 
and I have yet to hear an adequate defense 
for it. If there is a way for the Federal or 
any Government to operate soundly at a 
constant deficit with a constantly unbal- 
anced budget, then I suggest to you that 
business could do likewise. 

Our bankers, however, have a different idea 
about our business budgets, and they get 
rather upset when any of us try that ap- 
proach. 

We must, then, recognize this: When we 
talk about Government intervention in our 
economy, with methods stronger than those 
we have on the books which have proven 
useful as cushions, such as deposit insur- 
ance, SEC, unemployment compensation, and 
proper handling of the powers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, then we tread upon the bor- 
ders of complete Federal domination. 

Before leaving this second conclusion, let 
me add a sobering reminder that appeared 
in a report by the committee staff of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report in 
1951. “It is significant,” the report said, 
“that almost without exception every coun- 
try suffering runaway inflation in recent 
years has not only had rigorous laws on its 
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astronomical interest rates and drastic pene 
alties for noncompliance.” 

Having investigated the abilities and the 
powers of the Government to prevent eco- 
nomic adjustments and to stabilize the 
economy in the event a depression should 
occur, and having found these powers and 
abilities to be limited If they are operated 
within sound financial bounds, we are led 
to a third and final conclusion; namely, that 
the answers to our economic problems rest 
within the full operation of the free enter- 
prise system. 

This does not mean that government has 
no place in our economic scheme, for it has; 
and if it confines Itself to those responsibil- 
ities It will be discharging its duty of assist- 
ing in the maintenance of a good climate 
in which our economic system can operate, 
Government's role should be that of umpire, 
for there are rules and contracts to be en- 
forced, and services and functions to be 
maintained, such as national defense, the 
administration of justice, the operation of 
the postal system, and the supervision of 
the money supply. 

This very important fact must be remem- 
bered when we discuss government and busi- 
ness: Our free-enterprise system can only 
exist under a good social and political cli- 
mate, and it is incumbent on both to do 
their utmost to provide that climate. There 
must be, therefore, complete freedom of 
choice by producer and consumer alike, 
There must be unhampered operation of the 
laws of supply and demand. There must 
be, at all times, the assurance that if in- 
vestments are made in business and the 
business is properly and well run, there will 
be the opportunity for gain. 

Government can aid in these necessary 
relationships. It can allow the markets to 
operate freely, without restraint of Govern- 
ment edict or regulation. It must 
that one part of the economy cannot be 
supported and controlled without bad effects 
on that segment and, eventually, on all other 
segments. It must have the courage, should 
the occasion ever arise again—and God 
knows, we all pray it won’t—when control 
of inflation rising through war becomes 
necessary, to establish rigid and complete 
control over all facets of the economy and 
not allow political expediency to grant favors 
to any segment or group. 

Government must balance its budget and 
begin to reestablish the soundness of the 
dollar. It must refrain from listening to the 
“sirens’ song“ which says that deficits are 
all right, because, by their presence, taxes 
will remain high and the purchasing 
strength of the dollar will remain low and 
we will have the constant shadow of infla- 
tion before us. 

By a properly and wisely operated fiscal 
policy, Government can lower taxes so that 
the stream of money needed to buy new tools 
and new factories will be ever-flowing, and 
the economy, therefore, ever-growing. 

Government must remember that it has 
never added to the economy except in time 
of war, and I doubt that the American peo- 
ple enjoy or endorse that type of economic 
stabilizer, It must remember that the greate 
ness of our economic system rests in its 
freedom—the freedom of the markets, the 
freedom of men to make their own economic 
decisions, the freedom of the worker to work 
where he pleases, the constant goal before 
the businessman and the worker alike that 
their efforts will be properly rewarded, and 
the freedom of all our people to develop the 
natural resources of the Nation, 

I state these things in order to draw a 
comparison with Communist Russia. If the 
things I have said are not true, then the 
economic system of the Russian state should 
be the dominant pattern of the world. But 
tt isn't. Yet here in the United States we 
find 7 percent of the world's population owne 
ing over 40 percent of the world’s goods. 


_ This didn't happen by Government control, 
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but by Government and business shoulder- 
ing their joint responsibilities. 

Where, then, lie our responsibilities as 
businessmen to this free-enterprise system? 
I would say that, first, we should refresh our 
minds as to the sources of the economic 
strength, which I have tried to do in this 
brief discussion. Then we should never be 
ashamed of this system, whether we call it 
free enterprise or capitalism. We should 
defend it against its attackers and explain it 
carefully to our children. We must have 
confidence in its ability to outproduce and 
outprofit, for the businessman and the 
worker alike, any other system known—and 
the only other economic system known is 
state control, which, by living evidence, is a 
failure. 

We must be ready to Invest in its workings, 
particularly at times of adjustment. In this 
vein, it is heartening to see the great invest- 
ments being made in American business 
today. Building is at an all-time high and 
the investment in tools and machinery is 
keeping pace. Such a display of confidence 
speaks louder than all the demagogs who 
would by voice shatter the faith of the peo- 
ple in the efforts of our economic system. 

We must be constantly alert to the needs 
of those who work with us and among us, 
to the end of seeing that the job is done in 
cooperation by all sides. Then, business 
must instill in the consumer a desire to own 
more and more of the goods that business 
can produce. Ours is a growing and a 
dynamic economy, and increased consump- 
tion becomes an immediate problem. 

This problem won't be solved by the In- 
creasing population alone. It will be solved 
by better selling, which Includes better ad- 
vertising, better promotion, and better mer- 
chandising. The standard of living must 
continue to go up, and we, as businessmen, 
can perform our part in this effort by apply- 
Ing ourselves diligently to the task of mak- 
ing more people want more goods. 

Then, there is one final thought I want 
to leave with you. The selling of American 
goods to Americans and the world is not our 
only job, We must be constantly selling 
our freedom to the people of America and of 
the world. 

Neither dollars nor bullets nor bombs nor 
armies nor navies can change ideas, but ex- 
amples can, and will. The lions of Nero 
didn't stop the idea of Christianity, and the 
strength of arms alone will not stop the 
curse of communism. But, if we, as free 
people, can show the rest of the world that 
we can live by freedom better than they can 
by communism, then, through the natural 
instinct of people to seek freedom and a 
better way of living, we will begin to win 
this conflict. 

It becomes incumbent upon us, therefore, 
at this time in our history, more than at any 
other time, to conduct ourselves as Ameri- 
cans, to believe in our capabilities as Amer- 
icans, and constantly to sell, by our actions 
and our words, this great freedom we pos- 
scss to every person in the world. 

You might ask, of course, “what can one 
man do?“ And I suggest, in reply, that it is 
far better to light one candle than to com- 
plain about the darkness, 


The Alaminum Centennial Conzress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask ungni- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Reconp the texts of 
messages sent by the President and 
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Secretary of State Dulles to the Alumi- 
num Centennial Congress, which will 
open in Paris, France, on June 14, 
These messages were made public on 
May 24 by William P. Bittenbender, 
president of the International Selling 
Corp., and chairman of the American 
Committee for the Centenary of the 
Industrial Production of Aluminum. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dean Mr. Brrrensenver: My cordial greet- 
ings go to the Aluminum Centennial Con- 
gress which brings together the talents and 
ideas of aluminum experts from all over the 
globe. 

It is fitting that you convene in France, 
the homeland of Henri Sainte-Claire Deville, 
the great scientist who a century ago first 
developed industrial aluminum. He was one 
of the host of distinguished French scien- 
tists who have enriched our lives by thought 
and service. Following his example, many 
minds in many lands have rapidly advanced 
the technology and applications of alumi- 
num and brought improved industrial emf- 
ciency and higher standards of living to mil- 
lions throughout the world. 

By presenting new developments in this 
versatile metal, by strengthening interna- 
tional bonds of friendship, the Aluminum 
Centennial Congress will quicken the pace of 
progress and benefit all mankind. 

I wish I could personally join your Con- 
gress as it assembles in the nation of which 
I have so many fond memorles. But since 
this is not possible, I send my best wishes for 
an enjoyable and successful conference, 

Sincerely, 
DwWianr D. EISENHOWER, 


MESSAGE TO THE ALUMINUM CENTENNIAL 
CONGRESS 


Few discoveries in the modern physical 
world can match in importance the indus- 
trial production of aluminum, the centenary 
of which you are observing this month. 
Within the memory of men alive today alu- 
minum has been developed from a scientific 
novelty to a plentiful metal that has revolu- 
tionized many industries. 

As I send my greetings and good wishes to 
the Aluminum Congress at the beginning of 
the aluminum industry's second century, I 
can best voice my hopes for your own and 
the world's future by echoing your expressed 
purpose of working for the improvement in 
universal standards of living and all the arts 
of peace. 

Jon Fosrmn DULLES, 


Tabulation of Returns From 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


“OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recor» a tabulation of the returns 
from the questionnaire which I recently 
distributed to postal patrons throughout 
my 16th Ohio District. 

I was extremely gratified by the excel- 
lent response to my poll. A total of 18,- 
362 of my constituents displayed their 
interest in the affairs of our Nation by 
taking the time to fill in and return the 
questionnaire, 
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All of these replies are extremely help- 
ful to me in my effort to represent the 
people of my district to the very best of 
my ability. I thought, however, that sev- 
eral of the responses were of particular 
interest. 

Most significant of all was the fact 
that 92 percent of those replying said 
they oppose the admission of Red China 
to the U. N., while 5 percent expressed 
approval and 3 percent did not answer 
this question. 

An overwhelming 70 percent expressed 
approval of the President's flexible farm- 
support program, with 22 percent op- 


Closest vote of all was on the question 
of giving 18-year-olds the right to vote. 
My constituents voted against this pro- 
posal by a 50-percent to 46-percent mar- 
gin, with 4 percent expressing no 
opinion. 

The complete tabulation follows: 
Percentage distribution of questionnaire 
replies 

Question 1. Do you favor the Bricker 
amendment? 


No re- 
No ply 
Total response, Percent) Percent| Percent 
Dau ET 8 
8 1 Canton 32 
Ae ee 2 
Stark County rural 
Dover-New 'hikulelphia 


Uhrichsville- Dennison... ..- 
‘Tuscarawas County rural 1. 
Wooster-Orrville..-........- 
Rittman... E 
Wayne County rural 1. 


eeesares 


Question 2. Do you favor the President's 
farm program (flexible supports) ? 


No re- 
ply 


Te TS pent 16th | Percent shat Percent 
8 


PER 


Wayne County rural as 67 24 


Question 3. Do you approve of the efforts 
of Senator McCarrny to disclose the actions 
of Communists in this country? 


27 


3 response, 16th 


ee 


Canton-North Canton 
Mas — 
96 77 
Stark 8 — 
Dover-Now — 
Uhrichsville- Dennison... 
‘Tuscarawas County rural !. 
Wooster-Orrvillo.....-..-. 
Rittman 


Wayne County rural 1. 


SBS 
SBS 


eee include replica from all areas outsii® 
3 This column indicates percentage of replics to which 
qualifying commonts wore addod. 
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Question 4. Do you believe 18-year-olds 
should be granted the right to vote? 


Total response, 16th 
district 


> 


Canton-North Canton 
Massilion_...---... 
Alliance... 

Stark Count 

Dover-New 5 5 


Uhrichsvilie-Ðennison, ~- 
Tuscarawas County rural 1. 

Wooster-Orrville 
Ritimay.___._--.---.. 


SSSSEELSSR/ 8 
or ewanwwe wo 


Question 5. Are you in favor of admitting 
Red China to the United Nations? 


No ro- 
Yes No ply 
Total response, 16th dis- 8 Percent) Percent 
Relate Sane aee 92 3 
Canton-North Canton. 
amen „ 
ann 


Stark County rurnl . 
Dover-New Thilade phia.. ae 
Ubrichsy iljo- Dennis... 


`uscsrawas County rural 
Wooster-Orrville. 


n 
2882888882 
8 2e 


Question 6. Do you favor the extension of 
social-security coverage to 10.5 million addi- 
tional persons, including doctors, dentists, 
ministers, farmers, and others who are self- 
employed. even though this might mean an 
increase in the soclal-security-tax rate paid 
by both employer and employee? 


Meise on... 
Stark County rural 1 
Dover-New P hiladelphia 
Uhrichsville- Dennisem. - 


S A ο | «u 


SSS | g 
ESB TET S8 


Question 7. Do you favor United States 
Participation in construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, to be financed by rey- 
enue bonds paid for by tolls? 


Tan 8 16th 


Dhtrict...--.---.<-- 


Canton-North Canton 
Massillon 


888888 
Se AES 
ee 


* Rural figures include replies from all areas 
Outside cities listed. 
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Question 8. Do you favor the continuation 
of the Un-American Activities Committee of 
the House of Representatives? 


Stark County rural 
Dover-New Philadelphia 
Uhrichsvillo- Dennison___._._. 
‘Tuscarawas County rural ! 
Wooster-Orrville- 
Rittman F 
Wayne County 


LAEESSRELRS 
Seanoeargqnee | o 


2 


Question 9. Do you approve of controls on 
the production of farm crops? 


No re- 


Yes ply 


No 


Total response, 16th | Per 
Dult 


Canton-North Fanon, 
Massillon : 

Alliance... 
Stark 88 rural ! 
Dover-New Philadelphia... 
Uhrichsville-Dennison. .....-- 
Tuscarawas County rural 
Wooster-Orry — 
Rittman 


Tercent Percent 
68 


— 


— 
D ˖en 


SSSRRRESER 
88838883888 


Question 10. Do you favor continuation of: 
(a) Technical assistance to Europe? 

(b) Economic aid to Europe? 

(e Technical assistance to Asia? 

(d) Economic ald to Asia? 


[Percentage affirmative replies} 


(a) | © @® 


Total response, 16th 


Hand 68 32 35 
Canton-North Canton 69 28 32 
S 49 3 34 
Alliance. ........- 72 40 42 
Stark 8 ë 2 32 
Dover-New Fhiladeipi ng 33 34 
Uhriohsville- Dennison 61 38 36 
‘Tuscarawas County rural A 32 35 
Wooster-Orrville....---- 75 39 4t 
. 73 46 43 
Wayne County rural #__....- 65 35 37 


3 Rural figures include 


replies from all areas 
outside cities listed. 


The American Maritime Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER» 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there was published in the Balti- 
more Morning Sun of Friday, May 21, 
the second of the series of articles by 
Miss Helen Delich on the condition of 
the American maritime industry. 

In the sincere belief that this series 
will make a valuable contribution to 
understanding of the problems now 
pressing in the maritime field, I ask 
unanimous consent that the May 21 
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article be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WoaLD Keeps BUILDING SHIPS DESPITE 

OVERSUPPLY Frans 
(By Helen Delich) 

The American flag on the high seas is 1 
of 70 national emblems that today compose 
the largest merchant marine in world his- 
tory—119,427,000 deadweight tons. 

The high tonnage from so many other na- 
tions increases the competition for United 
States vessels and raises the question as to 
who gets the cargo when there are too many 
ships—the lowest cost operators, the most 
efficient, and/or the best salesmen? 

The total tonnage might even be higher 
right now for the quoted figure was as of 
December 31, 1953, the latest computation 
at the Maritime Administration. And 9 mil- 
lion more deadweight tons have been con- 
tracted for in shipyards around the world. 

OLD NOT BEING SCRAPPED 


The new tonnage is not replacing old that 
is sent to the scrap yards. In some instances 
old tonnage is transferred to a cheaper-op- 
erating flag, but the actual scrapping does 
not begin to compare with the new being 
produced. The only country that has any 
large reserve fleet ls the United States, whose 
World War II Liberties and some other types 
total about 20 million tons and which has 
numerous “active” ships on idle status. 

The 1939 total was 79,231,000 deadweight 
tons, and, even at that level many ships were 
idle. 

Many quarters feel the world today is 
oversupplied with ships and cite that as the 
reason for the general complaint that “busi- 
ness is off." Great Britain and Norway, the 
two other world leaders in merchant-ship 
operation, have some so-called “active” ships 
in idle status waiting for cargoes also. 


AND STILL rr INCREASES 


“There is only so much cargo to be trans- 
ported,” the authorities note, “and it cin 
take up only so much ship space.” 

Yet the overall tonnage still is increasing. 
Construction everywhere except in the 
United States remains high, although some 
foreign yards complain it is not quite as 
good as it was a year or two ago. None of 
them are anywhere near the almost-nothing 
point of the American yards. 

No country wants to make cutbacks in its 
fleets. Most foreign nations, therefore, grant 
subsidies, tax concessions, and preferred 
bookings to their fleets so they can compete 
on the market today. 


TANEKER'S SIZE INCREASES 


Most of the new tonnage is in tankers— 
which are growing larger in individual size 
such as the 45,000-ton World Glory—al- 
though last year freighter tonnage repre- 
sented 31.1 percent of the overall world con- 
struction. 

Small countries like Venezuela and Colom- 
bia are building little except freighters to 
establish themselves in the maritime world, 
And to make certain their ships have car- 
goes, they make it mandatory their indus- 
tries use ships of their own nationality. 

The first public expression of the fear of 
overstocking ships was issued recently by the 
Norwegians, who control about 10 million 
active tons and rank as the third maritime 
nation in the world. 

The Norwegian Shipping News said many 
dry-cargo freighters are reaching the age 
where they should be scrapped but there is 
a reluctance because of the number of war- 
time cargo vessels in the United States ro- 
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serve fleet and because shipping is such an 
uncertain business. 

The journal also noted the Western World 
was building up Its tanker fleet at an un- 
precedented peacetime rate with 63.5 per- 
cent of the new construction on order last 
year being tankers for western owners, 


RAPID REHABILITATION 


Since the end of World War I, the re- 
habilitation of the Norwegian fleet has been 
rapid, due in large measure to new con- 
struction delivered primarily from shipyards 
in Sweden, Britain, Denmark, Germany, and 
Norway itself. 

The real postwar phenomenon in the 
maritime world is the growth of the Li- 
berian fleet, which was nonexistent in 1939, 

By the end of 1953, it consisted of 182 
ships of 1,808,000 gross tons, with scores 
still under construction, including the World 
Glory. At one point last year, 36.7 percent 
of the world construction was for Liberian 
registry. 

In the early postwar period, tankers com- 
prised most of the Liberian fleet. Today it 
is about evenly divided between tankships 
and freighters, practically all of which are 
owned either directly or through wholly 
owned subsidiaries of other nationalities. 

MORE LAX THAN PANAMA 

Operating conditions under Liberian flag 
are even more lax than those in Panama, 
and some owners are switching their flags 
from Panamanian to Liberian. 

There are virtually no safety requirements, 
no wage minimums, or regulations concern- 
ing crew accommodations, manning require- 
ments, and no remedies enabling seafarers 
to recover arrears of wages and no provision 
for the maintenance of seafarers when re- 
patriated. 

In fact, wages and employment conditions 
even on Panamanian ships in many instances 
have been considered well below interna- 
tional or good national standards. 


BECOME ACTUAL SELLERS 


Other countries which had no national 
fleets in 1939 and are included in the mar- 
ket today are Colombia, Costa Rica, Ireland, 
Iceland, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Switzer- 
land. 

“These countries as a group have been 
in a position to reduce sharply their pur- 
chases of shipping space from the more 
significant maritime countries, and in cer- 
tain instances, have become actual sellers 
of ocean transportation services in the world 
market apart from carrying large portions 
of national seaborne trade,” the National 
Federation of American Shipping reported 
last year. 

Excluding Liberia, 51.3 percent of the 
construction ordered by the minor coun- 
tries was for freighters, 5.2 percent for com- 
bination freighter-passenger, and 43.5 per- 
cent tankers, 

SAUDI ARABIAN AGREEMENT 

The Arabian flag soon may serve as another 
competitor on the world market, for Saudi 
Arabi’s King Saud has made an agreement 
with A. S. Onassis, Greek shipping magnate, 
to use the latter's tankers to carry a big 
share of the oll produced there if Onassis 
would register about 25 ships in that Middle 
East land to give it a place in the world 
maritime picture, 

United States companies have added 261 
new postwar ships of 5,273,034 deadweight 
tons to other fleets, such as Liberia, Panama, 
and Honduras, according to a survey made 
by the maritime journal, Marine Engineer- 
ing 


The maritime subsidy policy (known as 
the Murray report) noted that in 1951, there 
were approximately 27 foreign-flags nations 
in substantially competitive position to the 
United States. At least two more countries 
now can be included, 
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ISRAEL DEVELOPING 

“Among foreign fleets, the Japanese and 
Germans are rapidly regaining their prewar 
positions in world-wide training,” the re- 
port said. Israel and Yugoslavia have de- 
veloped as substantial competitors in the 
Mediterranean trade route, and Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela are important 
in the South American trades.”’ | 

The German merchant fleet on December 
31, 1953, comprised 469 ships of 1,549,000 
gross tons, an increase in 1 year of 399,000 
gross tons, most of which was new. 

Japan ranked eighth among national fleets 
on December 31, with 567 ships of 2.973,000 
gross tons—virtually all of which is new ton- 
age. Japanese wage costs are about 10 per- 
cent of the American monthly payroll, the 
lowest reported. 

FAVORED BERTHING 


In addition to routing their products on 
their own flag ships foreign countries also 
assist their fleets in the following ways: 

Argentina: Favored berthing for Argentine 
ships, holding those of other nationalities 
off for weeks; waiving manifest charges, 
bills-of-lading fees and consular invoices on 
cargo borne on Argentine craft; applying 
other port fees and cargo assessments 
against other flag ships; income-tax con- 
cessions to ship operators. 

Brazil: Many of the same practices against 


-United States fing ships and their cargoes 


existed but the berthing problem is no 
longer so serious; foreign operators (includ- 
ing American) must collect a special tax 
from the shippets for cargo sent to Brazil 
and remit it to the Brazilian Maritime Com- 
mission; since the Government owns all the 
ships, no income- or construction-tax con- 
cessions are necessary. 
TRYING TO BUY VESSELS 


Brazil now is trying to buy several small 
C-type vessels from the United States Gov- 
ernment for operation in their coastal trade, 
but there is some reluctance on the part of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee to permit the sale because of dis- 
criminating practices, The Senate has ap- 
proved the sale.] 

Denmark: The Government allows 50 per- 
cent of the costs of constructing a new vessel 
to be written off immediately upon signing 
of a construction contract on the basis that 
that amount of the cost is excessive. 

France: Accelerated depreciation on new 
ships; operating subsidy; extra fees against 
American-flag ships for the use of a Couriers 
Maritime. 

Italy: Very high construction subsidy; ex- 
empting from income tax all revenue derived 
from a new ship's operation for the first 3 
years; remove duties from certain materials 
imported to build ships. 

Sweden: Free depreciation so the owner 
can write off his vessel in whatever period he 
chooses; Government loans on ships. 

Norway: Operating subsidies, accelerated 
depreciation on new ships. 


CURRENCY REGULATIONS 


Other countries impose currency regula- 
tions favoring payment for freight moved on 
their ships, which adds to the discrimina- 
tions against American-flag ships. 

Ever since 1936 administration leaders have 
felt it necessary to give merchant-ship oper- 
ators some assistance in order to meet for- 
eign competition. 

However, in this country, unlike most oth- 
ers where operating subsidies are available, 
a provision was made in the Jaw for the Gov- 
ernment to recapture half of all profits the 
line makes over 10 percent profit up to the 
full amount of the susidy paid. 

As a result, through 1952 two-thirds of the 
an differential subsidies had been re- 

d. 
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$330,920,330 TURNED OVER 

Thus, shipowners are the only recipients 
of Federal subsidies subject to recapture. 

In 1949 the Maritime Commission turned 
over to the Treasury of the United States 
$330,920,330.21 from subsidized lines, ship- 
chartering proceeds, and the sale of war- 
built and Government ships. 

Altogether the Maritime Commission on its 
war surplus showed an average return of 65 
cents for every $1 spent on a ship. The War 
Assets Administration returned only 12 to 13 
cents per dollar. 

About 12 million gross tons of ships under 
foreign flags today were once registered in 
this Nation, The majority were sold in the 
Ships Sales Act of 1946, while others have 
been transferred subsequently. 


United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day night it was my privilege to address 
an outstanding west-coast forum on the 
subject of United States foreign policy. 

One of the points which I raised in the 
address concerned the actual adequacy 
of United States military forces to ful- 
fill the tremendous commitments which 
we face throughout the world. Accord- 
ing to present plans, the Department of 
the Army is scheduled to be reduced by 
19 percent by June 1955. This is in dis- 
turbing contrast to the fact that our 
commitments are expanding rather than 
dwindling. 

Another point which I raised con- 
cerned the need for utter candor on the 
implications of our future possible Indo- 
china policy. 

I was glad to note that this morning’s 
Washington Post promptly picked up 
and commented upon both of the above 
and other themes which I had outlined. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my Los Angeles address and the 
Washington Post editorial of May 25 en- 
titled “A New, New Look” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHERE Do We Go From Hr IN United 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY? 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, at West Side Jewish Community 
Center Forum, Los Angeles, Calif., May 23, 
1954) 


Mr. Chairman and friends, we are met in 
this beautiful structure dedicated to the 
service of this community to consider a great 
issue of our times: Where do we go from 
here in United States foreign policy?” 

Ninety-one years ago, Abraham Lincoln 
began his dedicatory speech at Gettysburg 
with these words: “We are met on this 
battlefield.” 

My friends, we tonight are met on a bft- 
tlefield. I am not referring alone to this 
fine forum series in which you hear the pros 
and cons of significant issues discussed. I 
am referring to this great community center 
as well, 
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Tt ts a relatively quiet battlefeld—of 
ideas—of right thinking, and right living. 

It isn't a battlefield of destruction, except 
destruction of any wrong ideas, which might 
Otherwise occur. 

This battle which you are waging so con- 
structively by means of this forum and this 
Community center is symbolic of the world- 
Wide battie which is raging. 

You here are helping to contribute nobly 
to our success in the struggle. 


THE MEANING OF THIS EDIFICE 


Tt is altogether fitting and proper that we 
Ponder our American role from within this 
noble edifice which is dedicated to the tri- 
umph of all that is right and just and good 
in the life of this community. 

Into stone and steel you have poured not 
Only your financial contributions, you have 
Poured your hearts and souls, your visions 
Of a more abundant life for the older and 
younger generation, and for those who will 
follow after you. 

I congratulate you on this magnificent 
Structure and on the ideas which it repre- 
sents. 

May this buillding and this forum series 
Play an ever-more constructive role in the 
life of this community. May it continue 
to be an even higher source of inspiration 
to community centers elsewhere, to men 
&nd women of good will of all faiths—who 
take pride in man’s service to man, partic- 
Ularly to the young. 

Now what of the world-wide battle of good 
against evil—the battle of which this forum 
discussion is one small part? 

I shall refer later on in detail to this bat- 
tle—in which one historic crisis is now oc- 
Curring. in far-off southeast Asia. It is a 
Crisis far away in distance, but very near 
in meaning to all our personal lives. 


THE GREAT OPPOSING FORCES 


In principle, what is at stake there and 
here is the question of who and what shall 
Win the battle—the forces of good or the 
Torces of evil. 

For this is a battle between the Ideology of 
Judao-Christian civilization and the bar- 
baric ideology of communism. 

It is a battle between those of us who 
believe in the dignity of the individual and 
those who have no concept of that idea or 
any sympathy with it. 

It is a battle between those of us who 
believe that the state should be the servant 
of man, rather than the man servant of the 
State, as our opponents believe. It is a bat- 
tle by us on behalf of the great freedoms of 
Speech, of press, of worship, of assembly, the 
Breat rights like trial by jury, against those 
Who have nothing but contempt for such 
Tights and freedoms. 

It is a battle which will test our faith in 
Ourselves. It will test our faith in our in- 
Stitutions, faith in our economic way of 
life, as well as our political and social faith. 


FAITH IN OUR FUTURE 


If we are to win that battle, we must have 
Such faith here at home. 

Why? 

Because upon the economic health of 
America depends in considerable part the 
economic health of the free world. 

Nothing could be more damaging to the 
Cause of a free world than an American de- 
Pression. And few things could help bring 
On depression more than fear of a depres- 
Sion—blind, unthinking fear. It is in the 

of Job that we learn “The thing which 
I have feared hath come upon me.” 

Fear destroys. It paralyzes. It creates the 

Very condition which it tries to avoid. We 
“must get rid of such fear, get rid of the 
little foxes” of anxiety and worry. 

Here, in this great city, we see every reason 
for faith in America’s future. 


Here is a mighty metropolis to which the 
Members of this audience are grea’ con- 
Wibuting. 2 
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Here is a great state whose economic fron- 
tiers are extended with each passing day. 
Those frontiers demonstrate anew why fear 
over the future is pointless and unsound. 

There is no reason to believe that we can- 
not overcome the slight economic difficulties 
which we as a nation have recently ex- 
perlenced. 

And so, before I turn to the political and 
the military problems facing this Nation on 
the International scene, I remind you of such 
facts as these. Every day, there are 11,000 
babies born in this country. (Some of these 
babies, as they grow up, are going to enjoy 
the facilities of magnificent centers like 
this.) 

Every month, 330,000 souls are added to 
our population; this is a number equal to the 
size of many of our most important cities. 
This together with the even longer span of 
life means, as you know, a tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for consumer goods— 
goods which this great State of California is 
furnishing in large measure. 

Back in 1940, individual savings in this 
country amounted to $68 billion. Now, the 
individual savings amount to $205 billion. 
The money is available to fill the needs and 
wants of our people. 

All over America, suburban communities 
are springing up as they are in Greater Los 
Angeles. This requires new shops, new serv- 
ices, new public works. 

We have a backlog of over $500 billion in 
urgent needs—$100 billion for housing, $60 
billion for highways, $40 billion for schools 
and $300 billion for various types of durable 
equipment. All this spells greater prosperity 
for the businessman and the farmer and the 
worker. 

Today. we have a population of 161 million. 
It will not be long before it is 200 million. 
Employment now is over 60 million, and it 
won't be long before it is 70 million. I sub- 
mit these statistics and estimates to antidote 
the fear-mongerer and the doubter. 

We are dedicating on this battleground 
of ideas to maintain the community and 
the Nation strong. 


AVOIDING A PEARL HARBOR 


‘That Is the purpose of our domestic policy 
and of our foreign policy. To be strong, to 
be united, never again to suffer a Pearl Har- 
bor or a great depression. 

If we would avoid a disaster such as OC- 
curred, across the waters of the Pacific 12½ 
years ago, or as occurred in the 1930's at 
home, our people must understand the prob- 
lem which we face. 

THE ISSUE: SURVIVAL 

An understanding of foreign policy in par- 
ticular is an essential to our own survival, 

Make no mistake about It. 

We are playing for the biggest stakes in 
the history of the world. We are not sim- 
ply playing for so many miles of real estate 
or so many millions of people in southeast 
Asia or anywhere else in the world. 

We are playing for the fate of mankind; 
we are playing for the avoidance of a global 
atomic Armageddon. 

We are determining by our actions or our 
inactions whether we shall live as a nation 
or whether we shall go down, as Rome went 
down, before barbarian conquerors. 

And, remember, if we go down, western 
civilization will crash with us. 

This must not happen. 

It need not happen. 

It will not happen. 

If we are to assure our own survival, we 
must constantly improve and strengthen 
United States foreign policy. It must be a 
policy of bold leadership, and not a policy of 
shrinking timidity. It must be a policy of 
collective security for the 20th century, and 
not a policy of 18th- or 19th-century isola- 
tion, 

You and I know that our foreign policy has 
been running into increasing difficulties. 
We can and will overcome these diffiicultics, 
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We must do so in a nonpartisan manner, 
because foreign policy is too critical an Issue 
to be kicked around like a political football. 

There are those who contend “we have 
no foreign policy.” Of course, they are 
wrong. We have a definite, inspired foreign 
policy—a policy built over a period of years 
by many Americans, Republicans and Demo- 
crats. It ls a policy to maintain freedom, 
to preserve the peace, to be adequate to 
meet any emergency, to seek in every way 
possible to bring about cohesion with our 
allies. 

We know that the world of today is dif- 
ferent from the world of 15 years ago because 
of man’s ingenuity and inventiveness. We 
today can cross the continent in less than 
4 hours. We can cross the Atlantic in a 
like period. We have the A-bomb and the 
H-bomb, and so do our adversaries. 

These new factors require a bold new ap- 
proach in our thinking, as Lincoln told us: 

“As our case is new, we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves 
and we will save our Nation.” 

DISENTHMRALL OURSELVES OF FALSE CONCEPTS 

Disenthrall ourselves of what? 

Of the moth-eaten concept that we can 
go it alone, of the obsolete notion of a for- 
tress America, allegedly immune from attack, 
regardless of the fate of the rest of mankind. 

Disenthrall ourselves of the concepts (a) 
that we either need no allies or (b) that we 
can or should dictate to our allies or (c) that 
we can ignore the feelings of the neutral 
peoples of earth. 

We must disenthrall ourselves of these 
and other mental cobwebs and then we will 
be able to figure out where we should go 
from here, particularly as regards Indochina, 

GET THE FACTS ON ALLIED REACTION 

In that land is being written a turning 
point in man's history. 

What shail we attempt to write in that 
chapter? 

To help answer that question, I offer one 
particular piece of advice: Get the facts. 
Don’t make up your minds until you do get 
the facts—not just the facts as of southeast 
Asia's one-quarter of a billion people, its 
vast mineral treasures, its rich rice fields, its 
strategic position. 

Get the facts on our allies’ position. 

I ask those who try to give off-the-cuff ane 
swers or who ask for off-the-cuff answers: 

“What will France do? 

“What is France prepared to do at the 
present time and under certain circum- 
stances which may arise in the future— 
assuming, for example, particular develope 
ments in Geneva and at Paris? 

“What is Great Britain prepared to do? 


“What are the Colombo nations prepared 
to do? 

“What are Australia and New Zealand pre- 
pared to do? And the Philippines, and so 
on?” 

Are they prepared—now or later—to enter 
into a genuine collective security pact? 

Are they prepared, with us, to tell the Com- 
munists, “Thus far and no further. Because 
if you, the Communists, go further, we are 

pared to take action to stop your 
sion with more than words.“ What are the 
answers to those questions? Our State De- 
partment is now ascertaining the answers, 

It Is trying to determine precisely how far 
the other free nations are prepared to go in 
defense of individual freedom, in defense 
of principles which underlie the United 
Nations. 

UNITED STATES WILL NOT ACT ALONE 


America is not going to make up its own 
decision in a vacuum. 

We know that we cannot attempt to 
shoulder all of southern Asia's problems all 
by ourselves, or even simply in conjuno- 
tion with France and the Associated States 
of Indochina. We must have the moral opin- 
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jon of the free world and a material pool 
of cooperation as well. 

Collective security means just that. It 
does not mean United States—enforced col- 
lective security. 

It means genuine regional and worldwide 
collective security, enforced by every single 
nation holding similar ideals to ours on 
behalf of justice and freedom and sover- 
eignty against Communist aggression. 

There is admittedly considerable doubt in 
our country as to our own future course 
of action. 

But the preponderance of doubt is in the 
allied countries, and there is infinitely great- 
er doubt in the so-called neutralist nations. 
Let those facts be remembered by the 
critics. 

Let not our own national administration 
be accused simply because certain allied 
powers have failed to make up their minds. 

We ourselves will, of course, continue our 
efforts for leadership. We cannot wait and 
fail to offer a constructive program while 
our allies are getting around to making up 

_ thelr minds. 

But neither are we going to plunge ahead— 
all by ourselves, heedless of the opinion of 
other like-minded nations. 

OUR SYSTEM OF SEPARATION OF POWERS 


Now, with regard to our own future action. 
I am not going to attempt to spell out in 
detail what I think such action should be or 
what specific commitments our country 
should make. Under our constitutional sys- 
tem this is a responsibility basically of the 
executive branch of government rather than 
of the legislative branch of our government. 

8O-CALLED LIMITED ACTION 

I want to state, however, that regardless of 
what action may be recommended on Indo- 
china, let this action be undertaken with 
our eyes wide open, 

Let us be genuinely aware of what the ac- 
tion truly entalis, Let us figure out what 
consequences it may lead to—if we are to 
commit ourselves. Let it not be called a 80- 
called police action when, very definitely, it 
may prove to be an action of war—of 
belligerency. 

We have heard of the possibility that air 
and naval forces alone might be requested, 
rather than in conjunction with ground 
forces. 

I cannot say that I am impressed by any 
such distinction. 

The history of the past is all too evident. 

We should not begin a military action of 
this nature on a so-called limited basis, with 
Air Force and Navy, without very clearly 
recognizing that in this type of jungle and 
rice-paddy war especially, air and naval 
forces may not be able to prove the exclusive 
deciding factor. 

Let the American people be told the facts. 

They are mature enough to know the con- 
Bequences of a military commitment. War 
means casualties. It means sacrifices in 
blood and treasure. Our people know that 
for an American boy to die in a bomber shot 
down by Chinese Communist radar-con- 
trolied antiaircraft is not one bit different— 
from an American infantryman dying with a 
bullet in his chest which was fired by a gun 
produced in Indochina or in Red China or in 
a Czech arsenal. And that in turn is not any 
different from an American sailor dying in 
naval action. 

But let us all bear in mind that in this 
world, we cannot live, we cannot survive, un- 
less we are willing to take risks. To do 
nothing Is to take the gravest risk of all. 

A BATTLE OF PRINCIPLE 


But let me add that I am aware that 
victory in Indochina cannot depend alone 
on military prowess. Men and arms and 
ammunition cannot win a battle for the 
minds of men. We can only combat the 
inroads of communism in Indochina if we 
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make individual freedom the issye. We can- 
not substitute free world military force for 
Communist military force and expect the 
peoples of sub-Asia to welcome the protec- 
tion of the free world. 

THE PARALLEL WITH THE 1930'S 

Does anyone think that the world can 
afford to retreat, step by step, country by 
country, without suffering fatal conse- 
quences to the collective security effort and 
to all mankind? 

I point out to you, my friends, that there 
is a grim parallel between our experiences 
in 1930's and in the 1940's and 1950's. It 
is a tragic paraliel. 

Once again we see how a dictatorial group, 
step by step, gobbles up nation by nation; 
how the autocrats grow bolder and bolder, 
stronger and stronger, while free nations 
sbrink back from their responsibilities. 

In the 1930's there were so-called good 
excuses, good alibis, why France and Eng- 
land would not take a stand as Hitler be- 
came more and more aggressive. 

In the 1950's, once more, there are abun- 
dant reasons—reasons which appear rather 
plausible—why the free world should not 
take a stand against aggression. 

Turn back the pages of history to read the 
story which it tells. z 

On January 30, 1933, national socialism 
came to power in Germany. In a little over 
3 years, on March 7, 1936, the German Gov- 
ernment denounced the Locarno Pacts of 
1925, and German troops reoccupied the 
Rhineland. 

That same year, October 27, 1936, the 
Berlin-Rome Axis was formed. Less than a 
month later, Japan in effect was added to the 
Axis. 

The next year, on March 12, 1928, just 2 
years after the Rhineland occupation, Ger- 
many invaded and annexed Austria. 

Now the pace of conquest was quickening. 
That same year, September 29, 1938, occurred 
the Munich Conference, and the sell-out of 
Czechoslovakia. 

A half year later, Germany occupied Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, thus swallowing up 
Czechosloyakia completely. 

A few days later, on the 21st of March, 
Germany annexed Memel, and a half year 
later, the fatal die was cast when German 
troops invaded Poland on September 1, 1939. 
On September 3, England and France had 
declared war, and the second giobal conflict 
had begun. 

From the rise to power of the aggressor to 
his commencement of World War U—was 
but 6½ short years. 

From 1945 to 1954 is a slightly longer 
period. But since the end of World War II, 
the Soviet conqueror has annexed more peo- 
ple, more real estate, than Hiticr did, and the 
Soviets are more powerful than the Ger- 
many of 1939. 

Now, my friends, I do not want to imply 
that the situation between the thirties and 
fifties is exactly parallel. In many respects, 
fortunately it is not. 

The participation of the United States 
as a leader in world affairs has become a 
crucial factor which we hope will prevent 
world war III. and which will maintain 
freedom. 

To a considerable extent, too, the world 
has evidenced that it learned the lessons of 
aggression. 

NUMEROUS FACTORS INVOLVED 


Now, I want to point out that the present 
situation should not be oversimplified so 
that we ignore all of the many factors which 
now prevail, We must consider such factors 
as: 

1, The ability of the already heavily bur- 
dened United States actually to fulfill pres- 
ent and prospective commitments. 

2. The fact that we do not want to be 
sucked into an endless series of bleeding 
wars at the periphery of the Iron Curtain, 
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3. The fact that neither we nor anyone 
else can possibly save any nation which 
does not want to save itself. 

4. The fact that we must have the willing 
cooperation of our allies in Europe and of 
the free states of Asia and must not attempt 
independent, unilateral action by ourselves. 

It is bad not to take a stand, but it is 
infinitely worse to take a stand which you 
cannot sustain, and where you are going 
to suffer debauch. 

TIME IS OF THE ESSENCE 

The point to remember is that these fac- 
tors must be weighed extremely carefully. 
The world situation is changing so fast that 
we cannot give so-called irrevocable, fixed 
answers to our problems. We must con- 
stantly reevaluate the situation in which we 
find ourselves. 

What we must remember, however, is that 
time is of the essence. We cannot delay in- 
cefinitely nor can our allies. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the crest, leads on to for- 
tune,” we are told by one of Shakespeare's 
characters. 

There was a great tragic hero of one of 
his plays who had all the noble features of 
a great man, except for one fatal flaw: that 
he could not make up his mind in time. He 
was constantly evaluating and weighing his 
actions. He was constantly tortured by the 
pros and cons. 

So, too, were France and Germany in the 
1930's. Should they take a stand or should 
they not; was this the right time, the right 
place, to take a stand; would their people 
back up a stand? 

The result was the disaster of World 
War II. 

Once again, we and other powers are, as 
I have pointed out, concerned by doubts. 

By this I know, that you, the American 
people, do not want a foreign policy of 
timidity, of retreat, of surrender. 

You want a foreign policy of courage, of 
strength, of leadership, of determination. 

It is time that our people naturally won- 
der whether we are going once again to have 
to carry a disproportionate share of the bur- 
den, as in Korea. They naturally wonder 
what sacrifices in blood and treasure they 
may ultimately have to make. 

We are a peace-loving people, and we de- 
plore and despise war. But the American 
people have never failed their responsibilities 
when they were given the facts, They must 
be given the facts—even more facts than 
they have been given—concerning the crisis 
in southeast Asia. 

They must be given the facts with regard 
to the adequacy of our Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Frankly, I myself have doubts as to the 
adequacy of that establishment under the 
new circumstances in which we find our- 
selves. It is not that I doubt the leadcrship 
of our Armed Forces, because, to the con- 
trary, I have the greatest of confidence in 
them, from our magnificent Commander in 
Chief on down, d 

It is that I doubt that we should be con- 
sidcring reducing our already shrunken Army 
by three divisions at the very same time 
when our responsibilities are increasing, 
rather than decreasing, throughout the 
world. 

I doubt that we can be smug concerning 
our Air Force when, from the latest Soviet 
air parade, we learned that they now appar- 
ently not only have the equivalent of our 
B-47 bombers, but the equivalent of our 
B-52 intercontinental jet bomber as well. 

I am convinced that the American people 
have the Intelligence, the understanding, the 
vision, with which to come to grips with this 
problem in every respect. 

So, too, the administration in Washington 
has the leadership with which to be adequate 
to this situation. I refer to the leadership 
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of our President and of his able Secretary of 
State. 

They know, as you and I should know, 
that there are disadvantages and advantages 
to virtually every single alternative now 
available to us and to our allies. Anybody 
who tells you that there is one cure-all road, 
one pat formula which will bring peace and 
security In southeast Asia or elsewhere in 
the world is misinforming you and over- 
simplifying the case. 

FINAL COMMENTS 

I want to conclude now with a respectful 
Suggestion to all those who are interested 
in a constructive answer to our dilemmas, 
The admonition is severalfold: 

1. Let no man misrepresent the earnest 
desire of the President of the United States 
to avold war. 

2. Let no man add to our difficulties with 
our allies by abusing them, misrepresenting 
thelr position. 

Let there be constructive criticism of our 
allies or of ourselves, but let it be fair and 
factual. 

3. In turn, let our allles not misrepresent 
Our position, our motives, our desire for 
Peace. 

4. Let no partisan critic in this country 
endanger bipartisan nonpartisan unity tn 
foreign affairs, Let us remain united at the 
Water's edge. Let us speak with one voice 
so that the voice will be heard and heeded. 

5. Let us view the global battlefield as 
One—never becoming so preoccupied with 
any one area that we allow ourselves to be 
Caught off-balance in other areas—the Mid- 
die East, South America, or elsewhere. 

6. Let us tell our people enough so that 
they will be informed and able to come to a 
sound decision on the Indochina crisis, par- 
ticularly. 

7. Let us inform our enemies so that they 
will know that, as dearly as we hold peace, 
we hold liberty still dearer, and we will fight 
tor our liberty and for the liberty of others. 
Let our enemies not mistake our peaceful 
but vigilant intentions. 

8. However, let us not telegraph our 
Punches to our enemies, nor commit the 
even worse mistake of telegraphing that we 
are not going to send any punches, regard- 
less of what our enemies may choose to do. 

Let us not blueprint all of our actions to 
dur enemies, lest they prepare effective 
counter- measures against them. 

9. Let us condition our every action by 
What we find to be our own best interests. 

10. Let us face the future with faith, with 
Confidence, and with hope. 

Things have not gone well for us and for 
Our allies in some respects. But the situa- 
tion is far from irreparable. Why should 
we abandon hope and lose heart? Why 
should we magnify guesses as to so-called 
diplomatic defeats as if those estimates were 
final and irreversible? 

We never did that during World War I. 
or any of the other conflicts in which we 
haye fought. There was never a defeat 
Which we have suffered from which we have 
Not rebounded to victory. The lowest point 
in the tide marks the turning of the tide. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
forces of right, of freedom, shall prevail and 
I would add, as did Mr. Dulles some weeks 
ago, I would not trade our troubles for Rus- 
Sla’s troubles. 

The Bible tells us that “without vision, a 
People perish.” Without vision, we cannot 
look after the needs of coming generations, 
We must demonstrate vision and faith if we 
Would survive. 

Mr. Winston Churchill had asked of the 
British people in their hour of great travail 
that they act so that forever after men would 
Say “this was their finest hour.” 

It is for us to act in that manner as well. 
It ts for us to act so that future generations 
Will say: “Our fathers acted nobly for a noble 
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future for mankind. Our fathers acted dar- 
ingly and courageously so that succeeding 
generations might live with hope. Our fa- 
thers were adequate so that we could enjoy 
the heritage which they had received from 
the past.” 

In conclusion, I point out that our fore- 
bears founded this Nation in the firm belief 
that under God's guidance, they could suc- 
cessfully work out their problems. 

He who dedicated the battlefield at Gettys- 
burg sought guidance through prayer in his 
cabinet meetings and elsewhere. He said, 
“When I have no other place to go, I go to 
my knees.” 

The present President of the United States 
opens his cabinet meetings with silent prayer, 
even as did those men who signed the Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of Independence, 
who crossed the prairies and the mountains 
when Indian attacks were a constant threat 
against those who sought to reach this great 
State. 

Yes, today as we dedicate this building, 
the motto on the coin in our pockets re- 
minds us to put aside small thoughts, to 
think great thoughts and thus renew our 
faith and our strength; “In God we trust.” 


A New, New Loox? 


Senator Wir has voiced a question which 
many persons have been asking about the re- 
lation of the military New Look to the Indo- 
china war. Are the cut from 20 to 17 Army 
divisions and the greater reliance on air 
power sound in view of the increased respon- 
sibilities the United States might have to 
assume on the continent of Asia? 

Tt all depends on what is meant by the 
New Look, and right now might be an ap- 
propriate time to cail a moratorium on the 
loose employment of this misleading phrase. 
If the New Look ts construed to mean massive 
retallation, with the emphasis on atomic 
bombing, then obviously its application in 
Indochina would be highly questionable, 
But if the New Look is regarded primarily as 
a means of taking full advantage of the new 
weapons, large and small, that have become 
available, there is every reason to think that 
it remains a valld concept. 

Originally the New Look meant merely a 
reappraisal of weapons systems and their re- 
lation to strategy and manpower. For exam- 
ple, if it is genulnely possible to do with air 
strikes and tactical A-bombs what the infan- 
try formerly had to do in close combat, then 
the need for infantry in a given situation 
may be lessened. If atomic cannon can be 
employed with the same effectiveness as a 
battery of artillery, it ought to be possible to 
economize somewhat on manpower. The 
same considerations apply to many non- 
atomic weapons. The New Look is not a 
wholly American concept, Much the same 
reappraisal and Integration have been taking 
place in Britain and other countries. A great 
deal depends, of course, on close allies and 
the availability of bases. 

By itself, then, the New Look is not a limit- 
ing concept, It is when false constructions 
are placed upon It—such as the exclusion of 
any possibility of fighting merely limited wars 
for limited objectives—that the concept be- 
comes confused. For a flexible strategy must 
be prepared to meet all contingencies that 
may arise, Including limited war and even 
guerilla warfare. 

Force levels, on the other hand, are in a 
different category. They depend upon 
strategic assumptions and commitments of 
the moment, If the military is called upon 
to undertake a whole new complex of com- 
mitments, such as those that would be in- 
volved in Indochina, the force levels ought to 
be reappraised, and Senator Wier may be 
right in questioning the reduction in Army 
strength, Assuredly he is wise in making 
the point that air and naval forces might not 
“be able to prove the exclusive deciding fac- 
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tor“ in any interventlon—in other words, 
that ground forces might be necessary “in 
this type of jungle and rice-paddy war.” He 
also is wise in asserting that intervention 
may “very definitely prove to be an action 
of war“ rather than a police action, and in 
insisting that any such plan “have the will- 
ing cooperation of our allies in Europe and 
of the free states of Asia.” 

Obviously it would be foolish to talk of in- 
tervention even in a collective operation if 
the Army could not supply the forces that 
might be required. But any reappraisal 
ought to be concerned with force levels rather 
than with the basic soundness of the weapons 
system and the New Look itself, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Senator 
Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GUY CORDON 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
been glad to note that the newspapers of 


-Wisconsin have given well-deserved 


credit to the senior Senator from that 
State [Mr. Wx] for his valiant and 
successful sponsorship of the St. Law- 
rence seaway law. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
editorials which have appeared in Wis- 
consin papers be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Two Rivers Reporter of May 10, 
1954] 


Seaway at Lona Last 


There was general jubilation expressed by 
people in the community about the seaway 
after the House last week had approved 
the measure, thus ending more than 40 
years of anxious waiting. 

It is true the dream has been a long time 
coming true, and even for Manitowoc results 
are still years away, but all the supporters 
in the Great Lakes area are happy. The 
seaway, when built, will make a potential 
seaport of every port on the inland lakes. 

At the present time Manitowoc cannot 
handle oceangoing ships for elther loading 
or unloading freight, although repairs could 
be made if that should become a neceasity, 
but business and industrial interests are 
hoping that some of the results to come 
from the eventual completion of the seaway 
project will be reflected in the community's 
economic Ute. 

Deepening of channels, of course, spell the 
ultimate realization for those in this area 
who hope to-capitalize on the trade which 
can accrue from the seaway. It will take 
more legislation to get dredging operations 
beyond Lake Erie, now planned by the House, 
and when this takes place in the connecting 
lakes channels, Manitowoc ought to be ready 
to capitalize on the opportunity. 

Excellent shipbuilding facilities exist, and 
while no immediate construction is expected 
craft for ocean commerce can be constructed, 

The seaway represents a triumph for the 
administration, which has been actively sup- 
ported by President Eisenhower. However, 
no man deserves more credit for the success 
of the project than Wisconsin's Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, It was he who, more than 
any other legislator, worked unflaggingly to 
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engineer the undertaking through both 
Houses. 

While Senator Witey was, of course, think- 
ing of benefits for his State, he was nonethe- 
less an exponent of the seaway for the Mid- 
west and the Nation as a whole. He wanted 
United States to have a voice in it with 
Canada, since that country was determined 
to build with or without the United States. 

His efforts have borne preliminary rich 
fruit, and there are confident predictions he 
will watch the entire country bear even 
richer results in the years ahead when the 
ecaway becomes a reality. The St. Lawrence 
seaway may someday stand as a monument 
to a man who would not admit defeat so the 
entire country would benefit. 


— 


From the Sturgeon Bay Advocate of May 11, 
1954] 


Our Maron Sars 
(By Mayor Stanley R. Greene) 
THE WILEY BILL 


After many years of struggle it now ap- 
pears as though a jointly sponsored United 
States-Canadian Great Lakes, St Lawrence 
seawny will become a reality. 

How long it will take to complete the 
project and exactly what effect that project 
Will have when completed upon our commu- 
nity is entirely problematical. 

We do know that it will add immeasurably 
to the strength and the mobility of the Na- 
tion's transportation facilities and that it 
will step up the economic tempo of the whole 
Great Lakes region. 

Sturgeon Bay and Door County will share 
m those benefits. More than that, with our 
strategic position and the excellent natural 
harbor of Sturgeon Bay, it will be our own 
fault if we do not secure much more than 
the general benefits accruing to the area 
from the opening of the seaway. 

The bill that makes the seaway a reality 
will be signed this week by President Eisen- 
hower. The bill was sponsored by Senator 
Wiley and has become generally known as 
the Wiley bill. Senator Wrtey in his efforts 
on behalf of the bill has displayed genuine 
statesmanship in the service of both his 
country and the State which he represents 
in the Senate. 

Both senatorial Democrats and Republi- 
cans recognized this fact and paid the Sen- 
ator an unusual tribute in recognition of 
those services. 

[From the Chilton Times-Journal of May 13, 
1954] 


Passace OF Seaway BILL A MAJOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The passage of the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill after 59 years of bickering is a real 
achievement for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. It is a measure that has been of special 
interest to the Midwest and adoption of it 
will be particularly welcomed by the people 
of this great area. It will open the way for 
the sea traffic of the world to reach the Great 
Lakes through the St. Lawrence River. 

The measure had the strong support of the 
entire Wisconsin delegation in the Congress 
as well as the support of Governor Kohler, 
Wisconsin's Senator Wurr played a leading 
role in getting the measure past the stiff ob- 
stacles interposed in the Senate. 

The admission of oceangoing freighters 
into the Great Lakes through the St. Law- 
Tence seaway is expected to result in vast 
economic benefit to the Nation. It will 
mean, quite likely, that Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago are on the v of great developments 
as ports of international trade. 

Passage of the bill will be a historic high- 
Nght of the Eisenhower administration, 
though support for it was in a large measure 
bipartisan, 
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[From the Wausau Dally Record-Herald of 
May 10, 1954] 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Whatever the Republican administration 
in Washington may accomplish, its success 
in winning congressional approval of the 
St. Lawrence seaway will stand out as one 
of its great achievements. 

The seaway approval is truly, as Governor 
Kohler described it, a historic step forward 
for America which will be especially bene- 
ficial to the people of Wisconsin. 

For 59 years, since 1895, the seaway has 
been the goal of men of foresight and 
vision. And every President, Republican and 
Democrat alike, starting with Woodrow Wil- 
son has endorsed the idea. But it was not 
until the administration of President Eisen- 
hower that proponents of the seaway could 
be unified to the point of overcoming bitter- 
end opposition which for the most part was 
based on sectional or industrial self-interest 
without regard for the benefits which would 
accrue to the Nation as a whole, 

Wisconsin's Representatives and Senators, 
it may be noted, were in unanimous sup- 
port of the legislation, but special credit 
belongs to Senator Wriry who sponsored 
the seaway proposal In the Senate and played 
a leading role In obtaining its passage. 


[From the Burlington Standard-Democrat of 
May 13, 1954] 
His Worx Pam Orr 

Our congratulations to Senator ALEXANDER 
Waer for his successful labors toward the 
passage of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Our Wisconsin senior Senator worked hard 
for this State for many years, being the 
only man, at times, who would stand up 
and be counted. 


Thirty-seven Mine Workers Freed in 
Taft-Hartley Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
published in the United Mine Workers 
Journal entitled “Thirty-seven Mine 
Workers Freed as Government Loses 
Case in Maneuver To Fit Taft-Hartley 
With Criminal Bite.” The opinion in 
the case was rendered by Judge Watkins, 
of West Virginia, one of the most dis- 
tinguished district Federal judges in the 
United States. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The motion of the UMWA to dismiss an 
indictment charging violation of Federal law 
against 37 UMWA members as an outgrowth 
of the organizational campaign at Widen, 
W. Va., was sustained April 12 by Judge Harry 
E. Watkins in the Federal district court at 
Charleston, W. Va., and the mine workers 
were released. 

While the court's action is subject to ap- 
peal, it marks another important legal mile- 
stone in the history of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which was indirectly Involved in the pro- 
ceedings, The miners were actually charged 
under an 1870 statute enacted in the heated 
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Civil War period and which was intended to 
protect the right of the newly enfranchised 
Negroes to vote. 

Although the basis of the legal action 
against the miners was alleged violation of 
Taft-Hartley, the case was presented as a 
criminal conspiracy to deprive certain work- 
ers of rights protected by the old statute. 
This novel form of prosecution would have 
made possible heavy penalties—a $5,000 fine 
and 10 years in jail. Those convicted of a 
felony also lose their civil rights, such as 
the right to vote. 

In a 52-page decision, which discussed 
the background of the 1870 clivil-rights 
statute as well as the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
court interpretations of each of these 
statutes, Judge Watkins severely criticized 
the Government for choosing to enforce 
Taft-Hartley by charging criminal conspir- 
acy to violate another statute. He said this 
was completely without precedent and con- 
trary to well-established law and the inten- 
tion of Congress. 

Making the point that an employer who 
violated Taft-Hartley would, if the Govern- 
ment interpretation should stand, be sub- 
ject to as much as 10 years in prison, Judge 
Watkins said: 

“If that is the effect of the act it is time 
that labor, management, and Congress 
should know it. There have been thousands 
of cases (under Taft-Hartley and the Wagner 
Act) involving unfair labor practices, but 
to this date there is no record of any case 
where anyone has given the act this con- 
struction. What the Government is trying 
to do is to prosecute an unfair labor prac- 
tice as a Federal criminal conspiracy.” 

Going even further, Judge Watkins point- 
ed out that not even an unfair labor prac- 
tice is involved but only a simple misde- 
meanor charge under State law. He sald 
that in his view no violation of Federal law 
is involved because the charges were not 
against an employer or a union, but private 
individuals not identified as either employer 
or union agents. 

Judge Watkins charged the Government 
in this case with seeking to make a crime 
of acts which Congress had regarded as not 
criminal under Federal law. Congress in 
Taft-Hartley did set up machinery to re- 
strain unions and employers and provided 
enforcement machinery through processes of 
the National Labor Relations Board and, 
Ultimately, the Federal courts, if required. 
But in this case, the Government sought to 
shortcircult the regular procedure and go 
directly to court with a felony charge under 
another law. 

The trregular procedure adopted by the 
Government was sharply slapped down by 
Judge Watkins’ action in upholding the 
UMWA motion for dismissal of the indict- 
ment and the case never even went before 
a jury. It was held by Judge Watkins that 
the acts charged do not constitute an offense 
against the laws of the United States. He 
cited numerous United States Supreme Court 
decisions in line with his thinking on this 
case. 

One of the points brought out In the opin- 
Jon is that the 1870 civil-rights statute, 
which courts have described as loosely drawn 
and vague as to its scope, was really intend- 
ed to protect the citizen in rights guaranteed 
by law from abuses by the State itself. In 
the bitter reconstruction era after the Civil 
War there was thought to be need for such 
a law to force still rebellious officeholders to 
observe the 14th amendment and laws giv- 
ing N the vote and other civil rights 
which they had not heretofore possessed. 

But the law was not intended to apply to 
acts of individuals who could themselves be 
prosecuted by the States or sued by other 
individuals, All this was on the theory that 
if a State violated Federal law, a citizen had 
nowhere to go for protection except to the 
Federal Government. 
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Therefore, to invoke this old Civil War 
statute in an effort to fit criminal teeth into 
the jaws of Taft-Hartley is a radical de- 
parture from proper judicial conduct and a 
distortion of both laws, in the opinion of the 
West Virginia Court. Judge Watkins pointed 
out that Congress in considering Taft- 
Hartley had refused to write into it criminal 
sanctions and instead chose to rely on the 
enforcement procedure of NLRB orders, 
which if defied could result in a court order 
and punishment for contempt. Even the 
“awful 80th" Congress that passed Taft- 
Hartley thought this was severe enough, but 
now the Government wants to add a new 
Weapon to its arsenal against labor. 

In passing, Judge Watkins expressed an- 
Other fundamental principle which is often 
Overlooked nowadays. He said: “The right 
of employees to unite for their own improve- 
ment and advancement, or to refrain from 
so doing. Is a fundamental right that existed 
prior to either the Wagner Act or the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It existed prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution.” 

What Congress, therefore, did in enacting 
Wagner and Taft-Hartley was simply to pro- 
vide machinery for enforcing rights which 
were already held by the people, and in so 
doing it set certain standards as to where, 
when, and how the law should apply. 

Some far-reaching observations about the 
law and legal theory were embodied in Judge 
Watkins’ opinion. In discussing a previous 
Supreme Court case under the 1870 statute, 
Judge Watkins after reemphasizing that 
labor's right to organize was not dependent 
on any Federal statute, explained that the 
task of protecting workers in the exercise of 
this right belongs to the States and not to 
the Federal Government. He stated that 
current Federal law protects workers in this 
Tight against encroachment by employer, 
labor unions or their agents. He added: 

“For the protection of the right against 
interference by employers, unions and their 
Tepresentatives, Congress has established an 
elaborate procedure with remedies. For 
their protection of the right against inter- 
ference by all other persons the people must 
look to the States. The power for that pur- 
Pose was originally placed there and it has 
lever been surrendered to the United States.” 

Then Judge Watkins declared that the 
Offense charged in the indictment is not 
against an employer, a union, or its agents, 
does not charge a conspiracy to violate a 
Tight created and secured under the Consti- 
tution, but is against individuals and ts 
limited to the Taft-Hartley Act, which con- 
tains its own enforcement machinery. Under 
the circumstances, there is no justification 
nor legal support for the Government's at- 
tempt to bypass the law's regular procedure, 
the court held. Citing debates on Taft- 
Hartley, it said such a process was contrary 
to what Congress intended. 

In the course of his discussion of legal 
Principles and history, Judge Watkins re- 
Called a case where a similar conspiracy 
Charge was filed against persons who were 
charged with interfering with the rights of 
a UMWA member in organizing a local union, 
and which was thrown out by the court on 
the same grounds he states in his opinion 
in the instant case. The earlier case arose 
Prior to enactment of Taft-Hartley, but it 
Pointed out clearly that as between individu- 
als, the citizen must look to the States to 
Protect this kind of rights. 

Attacking the premise of the Government's 
Case, Judge Watkins stated a final clincher 
Point by recalling the debate in Congress and 
its refusal to make a felony of an unfair 
labor practice. He then observed: 

“It seems unreasonable to believe that 
Congress would provide that the consum- 
mated violation of the rights under section 
157 would constitute only an unfair labor 
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practice, without even a fine or any punish- 
ment as a misdemeanor, but should punish 
as a 10-year felony the mere conspiring to 
do such a thing.” 

What the Government was seeking to do 
in this case Judge Watkins in effect said, 
would be to make a felony case of every 
charge of an unfair labor practice. In other 
words, every picket line scuffie or minor argu- 
ment could be a potential criminal case on 
a Federal court docket. The Watkins deci- 
sion in this case, unless reversed, is viewed 
generally by labor legal experts as of deep 
significance in slowing the drive toward in- 
jection of criminal law with its more severe 
penaities and time-consuming court action 
into the field of labor law, traditionaly re- 
served to the civil law. 


The Guatemalan Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, events are 
breaking fast, arising from the Commu- 
nist beachhead in Guatemala. 

I expect in the not-too-distant future 
to comment in some detail regarding the 
grave implications of that beachhead. 

For the present, I should like to send 
to the desk 3 newspaper clippings on 
2 different phases of the problem. One 
is an editorial from the Thursday, May 
20, issue of the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican concerning the massive shipment 
of arms which Guatemala had received 
from the Iron Curtain. 

The second is an editorial from one of 
the distinguished newspapers of my own 
State, the Sheboygan Press, edited by one 
of the leading citizens of Wisconsin, Mr. 
A. Matt Werner. This editorial is on the 
same vital theme of the danger of the 
Red arms shipment. 

The third concerns the labor phase of 
communism in this hemisphere. It is an 
article by the noted columnist, Victor 
Riesel, as carried in newspapers through- 
out the country on Wednesday, May 19. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
May 20, 1954] 
Rev Arms 

The huge shipment of Communist arms 
and munitions that was unloaded a few days 
ago in Guatemala creates, in the restrained 
words of President Eisenhower, a disturbing 
situation. The President added it would be 
a terrible thing if a Communist dictatorship 
were established on this continent. It 
would, indeed. 

Our State Department views the shipment 
as “a development of gravity” and Senator 
Wier, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, calls it an ominous aspect of 
“Communist intervention.” 

Certainly the shipment Is all of these 
things—disturbing, grave, and ominous. 

Just as certainly it merits scrutiny under 
the terms of the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
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dealing with the security of the Americas, 
and under the anti-Communist resolution 
recently adopted at the Inter-American Con- 
ference at Caracas. 

For the arms shipment, particularly to 
Communist-conditioned Guatemala, in its 
implications ties in with the grand Commu- 
nist design to establish bases in Latin Amer- 
ica. These would be a constant threat to 
the Panama Canal and a constant threat to 
the United States. Equally endangered 
would be our anti-Communist hemisphere 
neighbors, 

The Organization of American States, com- 
prising 21 Hemisphere Republics, including 
the United States, should take immediate 
action to determine if this shipment comes 
under the Caracas Declaration as “the in- 
tervention of international communism, act- 
ing in the interests of alien despotism.” 


[From the Sheboygan Press of May 20, 1954] 
DANGER IN GUATEMALA 


President Eisenhower's statement that the 
establishment of a Communist dictatorship 
in Guatemala would be a terrible thing high- 
lights the value of Senator Witer's proposal 
that all American Republics confer quickly 
on the Red arms shipment to Guatemala. 

Wisconsin's senior Senator believes that 
Communist Poland's shipment is proof that 
the Red conspiracy is “intervening directly 
in the affairs of this hemisphere.” 

Declaring that the shipment was massive 
and tremendous, the Senator pointed out: 

“This is not a United States concern nor 
a United States interpretation alone. It is 
a hemispheric consultation.” 

American Republics should confer over 
the Guatemalan situation because the Cara- 
cas Conference of the Americas earlier this 
year called for consultation on appropriate 
action in the event of Communist domina- 
tion of the affairs of any one of the Re- 
publics, 

“You can be absolutely certain,” the Sen- 
ator stated, “that no ship is loaded behind 
the Iron Curtain with 1 ton or 1,000 or 2,000 
tons of arms unless that shipment is a part 
of the master plan of world communism. 
That plan is aimed at one principal objec- 
tive—the domination of the world.” 

There is no shadow of a doubt that the 
Guatemalan Government is extremely leftist. 
The arms shipment from Communist Poland 
to a revolutionary regime already Red-tinged 
is alarming and dangerous. 

As Senator Wier says, the time is already 
here for consultation by all American Re- 
publics over the Red threat in Guatemala, 
Communism already has secured a foothold 
in Guatemala. Only fast, strong, and united 
action by all Western Hemisphere Republics, 
from the United States down, can prevent 
this Red foothold from growing into a 
stronghold. 


[From the Dallas Morning News of May 19, 
1954} 


INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

The Soviets may soon be 63 airports closer 
to the Panama Canal. 

If we talk in these terms, perhaps we can 
take the Caribbean and its little nations out 
of the “banana republic” and musical com- 
edy images in our minds. That romantic sea 
is now laden with guided missile bases, 
rocket launching sites, radar screens—and 
hungry, shoeless natives ready to follow the 
skilled Soviet agents into anti-United States 
adventure. 

We lost the support of the Jamaican work- 
ers around the vital rocket depot there be- 
cause we wouldn't give the anti-Communist 
labor groups enough money to maintain pay- 
ments on thelr only jeep. We lost the Brit 
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ish Guiana populace because no one would 
heed the warnings here. 

We lost Guatemala because people snick- 
ered when it was pointed out that the Soviet 
global labor network was about to seize that 
nation. Now we are losing Honduras to the 
Soviets. 

And Honduras will put the Russian agents 
63 airports closer to the canal. 

As I write, there is a general strike—which 
is the deadliest, although not the bloodiest, 
form of biggest cities and ports, La Ceiba. 
You probably know as little of that city as 
you knew of Pusan or Seoul. But it is just 
as important, 

There, where there is no union, 15,000 
banana workers are on the company gates. 
They control the police. They monitor the 
cases going into the local hospital. They 
guard the airport. They distribute the dairy 
products. 

In other cities they have sent flying terror 
squads into the streets. They have military 
columns up to 2,000 moving across the coun- 
try. Yet there seem to be no leaders. Just 
a “committee for workers unity” which re- 
fuses to accept wage increases and improved 
working conditions—but holds out for power 
over company management. 

In all, there are 40,000 strikers who have 
been efficiently organized in several cities 
since April 30. Yet this most difficult of all 
stoppages is being run without a single union 
headquarters. 


It is, of course, organized and directed by 
Soviet agents operating out of nearby Guate- 
mala. They operate on schedule and on a 
pattern which must now be obvious even 
to us. 

As Senator ALEXANDER Wrier, head of the 
Senate Forelgn Relations Committee, soon 
will point out on the basis of on-the-spot 
investigations by his aides in the Caribbean, 
the central source of this power and strategy 
is the Soviet's World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

As a result of his aides’ searchings, the Sen- 
ator now believes that this World Federation 
of Trade Unions is Moscow’s single most im- 
portant conduit of Communist literature, 
manpower, money and false-name bank de- 
posits in the world. 

It is the WI°TU which first searches out the 
under-developed areas in which the natives 
have piled up gricvances and debts over the 
last ten generations. A decade ago the So- 
viets selected Guatemala. They moved into 
the labor field. They captured the workers’ 
imagination, bunt them a “General Confed- 
eration of Labor,” tied to it the “peasants” 
and had themselves another Yenan, 

Then they moved in on the South American 
Continent. They deposited money in British 
Guiana banks for the use of the Communist 
group in that bauxite-laden country. Finally, 
it took the Royal Navy and Marines to dis- 
lodge the Soviet's Peoples Party. In every 
area the Soviets need one base—here in Latin 
America they had two. It was now time to 
radiate. They next picked Honduras. They 
built an underground labor house. And they 
called a strike. 

And on May 25, there will arrive in Moscow 
a Guatemalan labor chief by the name of 
Firgilio Guerra, He will report on the Hon- 
duras “victory” to the Council of Soviet La- 
bor Unions. He will be briefed. Soon Gua- 
temala will radiate again, always in the 
direction of the Panama Canal. 

Senator Wurr believes we must find a 
formula with which to win the labor base in 
each nation. He belleves that responsible 
unions must be built by anti-Communists in 
these underdeveloped lands—and that we 
must train and help these people to raise 
thelr standards of living. 

Or we will face being slashed from the 
canal and South America—or being put in 
the ugly position of landing Marines again. 

Why do we alwnys get positioned? 
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A Tribute to Max Abelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following tribute to a 
distinguished Brooklynite and which is 
reprinted from Through the Years, by 
Nathan Jonas, 1940: 

Max ABSELMAN 


Few men who have worked with me 
through the years, in various enterprises of 
mine, have been so closes, so useful in so 
many varied ways, as Max Abelman. He has 
come to be a part of almost any project of 
mine, as a matter of course, and has always 
acquitted himself with great earnestness, 
loyalty, energy, and ability. He has never 
spared himself, nights, Sundays, or holidays, 
and has a well-recognized genius for man- 
aging publicity enterprises. 

Twenty-nine years ago, when he was only 
23, he came with the Federation of Jewish 
Charities as a clerk at $900 a year. He be- 
came assistant secretary to the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Co. in 1923 after having risen to 
the executive secretaryship of the federation, 
which post he had filled most competently 
until his health was threatened. 

As Justice Lazansky said of him at a testi- 
monial dinner which the federation gave 
him at the Unity Club, February 1923, “His 
self-sacrifice was remarkable, his days end- 
less. He gave his service out of his heart.” 
At that dinner many prominent men, includ- 
ing Judge Geismar, Justice Lewis, Justice 
May, Justice Lazansky, and many others paid 
tribute to this man who aimost worked him- 
self to a point of breakdown in many causes 
he served. 

Mr. Abelman has always been at his proud 
best when arranging s big dinner at one of 
our large hotels and handling all the details, 
from planning the menu, selecting the invi- 
tation list, handling the publicity, and se- 
curing famous artists to render entertain- 
ment. In this latter capaciy I know of no 
one in New York who can equal him. 

No one has more often charmed the great 
metropolitan opera songbirds and musicians 
to appear before our various celebrations, 
dinners, etc., than Max Abelman. A dinner 
with from 1,000 to 2,000 guests is really quite 
a difficult and extensive enterprise to man- 
age successfully, but Max rarely misses any 
of the fine points in handling such affairs, 
He has a fine sense of the dramatic and a 
thoroughly competent knowledge of New 
York publicity ways and means. 

Needless to say, such genius as this was 
very peculiarly useful and important in the 
various drives, celebrations, and fund rais- 
ings with which I have been so long associ- 
ated. I gladly acknowledge my debt and my 
warm friendship for Max. 

One other thing seems to me very worthy 
of note about Max's personality. He has 
aesthetic insight. His artistic nature com- 
bined most fittingly with his publicity sense 
when he conceived the idea of decorating the 
walis of children's pavilion at the Jewish 
Hospital with imaginative illustrations of 
child folkiore. He got famous artists to do 
this, and, what is more, interested famous 
people, including Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
to come to the hospital and autograph the 
murals. 

Max had said to himself, “Why should the 
sick little children here, at the most imagina- 
tive period of their lives, ue on their beds, 
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away from their loved oncs, and gaze at 
bare, dull institutional walls? If they could 
look upon walls filled with good artists“ con- 
ceptions of Snow White, Little Red Riding 
Hood, The Wind in the Willows, etc., how 
much more ha and productive would be 
their stay here.” He made that dream come 
true in a way that Brooklyn children bless 
him for, now and in the future. 

In his own special way, Max is a genius, 
and I am glad that Brooklyn charities have 
benefited so much from that genius. His 
continuing work for the hospital as head of 
the Public Relations Department, and other 
worthy enterprises, keeps up the standard 
he has set for himself. He was elected a 
director of the Jewish Hospital in 1928. 

A record of my life would be surely in- 
complete without registering my admiration 
and gratitude for the many wonderful things 
he has done for Jewish and non-Jewish com- 
munity matters and patriotic efforts of all 
kinds. I count him one of the Brooklyn 
community's most valuable civic assets, and 
so do others. 

No wonder that at the testimonial dinner 
to him, besides Justice Lazansky's eloquent 
tribute already quoted, Judge Harry E. 
Lewis said of him, quite justly: 

“In 1914 I was chairman of the member- 
ship drive. But I was chairman in name 
only. I realized then what Max Abelman was 
to federation, and also what he was to me. 
There was not a moment of the day or night 
when he was not at my beck and call. And 
as he was with me, so he was with every 
chairman, and so he was with every presi- 
dent. We have had many, many ‘leaders,’ 
but I think Max Abelman has led some of 
those leaders. We have had many ‘chair- 
men of drives;' they were chairmen in 
mame; Max did the work * . 

“I have heard it said that Nathan S. Jonas 
was the father of federation. If that 18 
true, Max was the mother. For as loynl as 
Mr. Jonas was to federation, Max Abelman 
was equally loyal; he has given of his time 
and effort and money; yes, of his life.” 

As a matter of interest, the children of 
two couples, very dear friends of ours, were 
born on the same day, August 1, 1923, Au- 
gust 1 also being my birthday. May and 
Bessie Abelman had their son, born on that 
day, named Alan Nathan, and Walter and 
Gertrude Gretch, whose daughter Gertrude 
was born on that same day. We have al- 
ways felt these children to be proteges of 
ours in whom we feel a decp interest. Our 
friendship with the parents of these chil- 
dren has always been very close. 


Another Frontier Yields to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article entitled “Another Frontier 
Yields to Education,” published in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 24, 
1954, The article refers to the educa- 
tional program being conducted under 
the Eisenhower administration on be- 
half of the Navaho Indians in Arizona. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 
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ANOTHER Frontier YIELDS TO EDUCATION 
(By Jesse Fant Evans) 

Winning of the West was speeded by lit- 
tie one-room schoolhouses presided over by 
teachers who followed in the dusty wake of 
prairie wagons hauling pioneer families 
across the plains. 

Today, mobile schools are breaking down 
the last educational frontiers in the United 
States by carrying the three Rs to isolated 
areas of the 17-million-acre Navaho Indian 
Reservation sprawling over Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah. 

The mafi lending this foray on behalf of 
some 13,000 Navaho youngsters is the new, 
forward-looking United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Glenn L. Emmons, who be- 
fore entering the Government was a well- 
Known banker in Gallup, N. Mex. 

The on-the-scene spark plug for this far- 
flung educational odyssey is Carl W. Beck, 
ficld representative for Commissioner Em- 
mons. Mr. Beck's own early education was 
Obtained in a one-room border town school 
in Arizona, where he learned Spanish from 
his playmates along with his formal school- 
ing. He has been an Indian service career 
employee since, as a senior at the University 
of Arizona under the presidency of Dr. Cloyd 
Heck Marvin, now president of George Wash- 
ington University, he got a summer job on an 
Indian reservation. 

For 15 years Mr. Beck served in different 
Capacities on the Navaho Reservation; he 
learned their language, and gained thelr con- 
fidence through his sympathetic uncerstand- 
ing and sense of fair play. He knows thou- 
®ands of Navahos by name and their faces 
light up as he approaches, for to them he will 
Always be “Belinthakizi, the Man on the 
Spotted Horse.” This was a pinto he once 
rode on his rounds among them and to their 
tribal ceremonies. 

By way of stressing what even an elemen- 

education can do for the Navahos, and 
What they can do for this country of which 
they are full-fledged citizens, Mr. Beck 
Proudly points to the records of over 3,600 
Navaho servicemen in World War II and in 
the Korean conflict, and of the 15,000 Nava- 
hos engaged in defense projects. “Many 
Served with distinction, particularly in the 
Marine Signal Corps,” he said. “Their 
Native language was even used as a code 
and that's one code no enemy has ever 
broken down.” 

Six traller-school units already are func- 

according to Mr. Beck, and 40 or 
More are expected to be in operation by 
September. Children walk in from their 
nearby primitive hogans, so there is no ex- 
Pense involved in bringing them in by bus 
Over rutty, unimproved roads. Further- 
More, Navaho mothers are just as eager to 
have their little youngsters near at hand as 
any other American youngsters. Having 
“white man's education“ in sight from 
the hogans is a distinct advantage for the 
skeptical, too. 

A hogan is a 6- or 8-sided inverted cuplike 
aair made of logs and mud, with an open- 
ing at the top to let smoke from the central 
fire escape. The entrance always looks to- 
Ward the east and the rising sun. 

- Sites for the schools are selected near a 
Waterhole, a mission, or a trading post, 
„ & prefabricated, portable, 1-room 
Schoolhouse is asembled. It ts capable of 
ng care of from 25 to 30 youngsters in 

è first 3 gradcs. Nearby is located the 
teacher's tralier. Another trailer houses a 

her's Navaho aid who- serves as inter- 
Preter, general assistant, and prepares a hot 
lunch for the children. A third traller pro- 
Vides kitchen facilities and a fourth has 
Shower and toilet arrangements. 

Already several of these mobile trailer 
camps are functioning as Navajo community 
centers, with Indian mothers shyly partici- 
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pating in demonstration cooking, sewing, 
and health work, 

One of these trailer-school units is to be 
set up at Oljatoh, Utah, 195 miles from a 
railroad or a town. Another is to be at 
Whippoorwill Mesa, Ariz., high up in the 
Big Black Mountain country in the wildest 
part of the Navaho holdings. Here there 
are no improved roads, no outside communi- 
cations of any kind, including telephones 
and post offices, and only 2 or 3 trading posts 
in the entire area, Still another is to be sit- 
uated at Tohthlacon, in that part of Ari- 
zona where rich uranium deposits have been 
discovered. 

Teachers are being recruited from all over 
the United States. When the trailer loca- 
tions give promise of becoming permanent, 
they can be moved to other outposts and 
replaced by conventional structures. 


Time To Call a Halt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, im 
the current issue of Town Journal there 
appears a very enlightening and provoc- 
ative editorial headed “Time To Call a 
Halt.“ I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix, 
because I thoroughly agree with what is 
pointed out in it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It's strange how history has a way of re- 
peating itself. In the vacillation, indeci- 
siveness and appeasement thinking of our 
allies we are witnessing a repetition of the 
game refuse-to-face-the-facts attitude that 
for over 20 years has made aggression a 
profitable adventure, 

Way back in 1931, our State Department 
proposed collective action by the League of 
Nations when Japan invaded Manchuria, 
Great Britain refused to go along, nothing 
was done, and Japan's aggression was suc- 
cestful. She kept Manchuria until her de- 
feat in World War II. 

In 1935 Mussolini decided he wanted 
Ethiopia. Again our State Department pro- 

punitive action with the League of 
ations against the aggressor. But the for- 
eign ministers of Great Britain and France 
combined secretly in a pact that gave Mus- 
golini the green light, and the right to boast 
that aggression was more profitable than 
appeasement. 

The following year Hitler deflantly re- 
armed the Rhineland. We have learned since 
that a show of firmness would have made 
him retreat, but we all know what happened. 

Only 2 years later, Britain's Foreign Min- 
ister, Neville Chamberlain, proved again the 
folly of appecsement when he agreed to let 
Hitler take over Czechoslovakia on that dic- 
tator's promise to be good. 

One year later the free world was compelled 
to fight the war that appeasement had not 
been able to prevent. 

Have we learned anything from all this? 
It seems doubtful. When the Communists 
tried to take over South Korea in 1950 (prac- 
tically invited to do so by our withdrawal 
of troops and Dean Acheson's foolish state- 
ment implying our lack of concern for Korea) 
the United States was quick to leap to the 
rescue. But though the fighting lasted 3 
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years, Only one fourth of the nations repre- 
sented in the United Nations joined forces 
with us, and most of those made only token 
contributions. 

And although Americans did most of the 
fighting, our partners in the U, N. prevented 
us from achieving complete victory, and thus 
made it possible for the Reds to switch their 
aggression to Indochina, 

One would have to be a supreme optimist 
to expect any better results at Geneva than 
at Panmunjom. If Indochina falls to the 
Communists, it will be only a question of 
time before the rest of southeast Asia is 
swallowed up. And with each conquest the 
enemy that is dedicated to the destruction 
of the free world will grow stronger and 
more reckless. 

Some day, somewhere, the nations of the 
free world must take a stand and stop the 
relentless march of the aggressors or submit 
to slavery. The place may not be Indochina; 
and this may not be the time. But certainly 
if freedom is to be preserved for ourselves 
and our children, those who believe in free- 
dom must be willing to do something some- 
where toward saving it. 

The first thing necessary Is a realization 
that appeasement has never paid. Nor will 
it ever accomplish anything except to make 
the aggressor stronger and more difficult to 
defeat. 

The free nations must learn to work to- 
gether, for otherwise they will fall together. 
Communism knows no compromise. Like a 
termite, it will keep boring and boring for- 
evermore until the civilization that we have 
created comes crashing: down around our 
heads. 

No nation, not even the United States, is 
big enough, rich enough, powerful enough, 
to fight alone against Communist aggression. 
It is a struggle between the forces of freedom 
and the forces of tyranny. It is a battle that 
can and may go on for 20, 30, 40 years. 
Sooner or later there must be a showdown. 
But before it is too late let the free world 
band together for it in a solid, determined, 
and united front. 

In the meantime, and until other power- 
ful nations are ready to do their full share— 
not a token share, as in Korea—let us not be 
pushed into another hopeless and thankless 
mess in Indochina. It is not up to us to 
police the world single-handed, and it would 
be folly to try. 

GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
Publisher, Town Journal. 


Text of Broadcast by Eric Sevareid Con- 
cerning Reactions to Supreme Court’s 
Decision on Segragation in Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
broadcast by Eric Sevareid, May 19, 1954, 
over the CBS radio news service. Mr. 
Sevareid's clear and temperate analysis 
of the reactions by the press and com- 
munity leaders in Southern States to the 
Supreme Court’s decision in regard to 
segregation in public schools, should be 
helpful and very encouraging to all of us 
as we move toward constructive coopera- 
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tion with one another in this as well as 
in other matters. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

It is a fair statement, I think, to say that 
the overall reaction by the press and com- 
munity leaders in Southern States to Mon- 
days Supreme Court decision, has been a 
matter of profound relief and encourage- 
ment to responsible men in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The decision struck a deep blow 
at what millions of southerners look upon as 
a way of life, and yet with some notable ex- 
ceptions, the southern reaction as far as it 
can be judged here in the Capital, has been 
steady, clear headed, and high minded. 
Coming In the midst of a distracting period 
generally, when there appears to be deep 
intellectual and emotional disunity in the 
country. this reaction to a most intensely 
personal development is the most magnifi- 
cent kind of reassurance that Americans are 
one people, that this house is not divided in 
any of its foundations, and will not be di- 
vided. As the decision itself sweeps away a 
peculiar and nontypical American institu- 
tion, so the southern reaction should sweep 
away any lingering notions in the North that 
southerners are somehow pecullar or non- 
typical as Americans. There have been a few 
explosions of wrath among some southern 
political leaders, but not very many. The 
South is represented, these days, by extreme- 
ly few professional anti-Negro politicians of 
the type of a Rankin, who used to be de- 
scribed as the man who believed what Bilbo 
said. 

In terms of history, there is a kind of 
fortuitous timing about this drastic Court 
decision. It is doubtful if it could have 
been done, and made to stick, without vio- 
lent dislocations, even a few years ago. 
But no section of the country has changed 
as much as the South has changed in the 
last 20 years; the old image of an agrar- 
jan, torpid South, in the weeds of 
its memories, letting the world of event 
and ideas pass it by—that image bears no 
resemblance to the reality of today; today 
the true image is one of an industrializing 
South, prosperous, electric with energy, new 
people, new ideas, developing a creative in- 
tellectual life perhaps more effectively than 
any other part of the country. All this, par- 
ticularly the economic prosperity and its ac- 
companying sense of confidence, has greatly 
reduced the racial tensions; for when fear 
diminishes, the irrational projudices grow- 
ing out of fear must also diminish. And the 
Court’s decision comes at a time that finds 
most Southern States by no means unpre- 
pared in practical terms. Advances in 
schooling practices, facilities and standards 
have been greater in the South in recent 
years than anywhere else. The whole pic- 
ture has changed in this t. The over- 
all average for the 17 States with segregation 
shows somewhat less money spent per Negro 
than per white child, but in many places, 
Negro children have the best schools and, 
indeed, the best teachers, because the cream 
of Negro intellects of necessity goes into 
teaching, more often than does the best of 
white intellects., Consider the educational 
revolution in the State of Florida; 12 short 
years ago, the State spent a little over $6 
a year per white pupil and 80 cents per Negro 
pupil. Today it is around 875 per white 
child and $80 per Negro child. 

Altogether, the 17 Southern States spend 
a greater proportion of thelr income on edu- 
cation than do Northern States; if the aver- 
age amount per child is smaller that is only 
because the income is smaller. 

So the South is not unprepared. But no 
one would pretend that the practical di- 
culties, financial, material, psychological 
will not be extreme and lasting over several 
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years ahead. It would be hard to think of 
any American parallel, where so Many com- 
munities have been ordered by simple decree 
to make so difficult a readjustment in their 
normal way of living; how they do it in the 
period ahead should be a matter of the 
most intense and sympathetic interest for 
all Americans. 

Somehow and one day, it must all shake 
down, and work. It is hard to believe to 
the contrary. 


Financial Policy for the Post Office 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
in the form of a copy of a letter to Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield 
from R. E. Berlin, president of the 
Hearst Corp. It is in the nature of a 
minority dissent to the report transmit- 
ted to Congress by Mr. Summerfield last 
March. Mr. Berlin is a member of the 
advisory board for the Post Office De- 
partment, and as such has asked me if 
I would insert his remarks to Mr. Sum- 
merfield in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
in order that all viewpoints and opinions 
on the matter at issue may be made 
available to the public. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Hearst CORP. 
New York, N. Y., May 6, 1954. 
Hon. Auron E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Agr: This is to register respectfully 
my dissent, as a member of the advisory 
board for the Post Office Department, to cer- 
tain recommendations in your report, Finan- 
cial Policy for the Post Office Department, as 
transmitted by you to Congress on March 
31, 1954. 

1. The Post Office is not primarily and 
basically a business so much as it is a public 
service. 

Your major premise is that the Post Office 
is fundamentally a business, or a “public 
utility” as you express it. Your position 
cannot be supported by the history and tra- 
ditions of the postal service, by the judgment 
of your most eminent predecessors, or by 
the considered opinions of competent out- 
side observers. You will note that I re- 
ferred to “the postal service.” Isn't that 
really what the Post Office Is? It seems to 
me that the only realistic appraisal shows 
conclusively that the fundamental purpose 
of the Post Office is to provide mail service 
to the public. 

Surely this service concept must be con- 
sidered basic. The primary task is to deliver 
the mail. The public welfare requires the 
Post Office Department to engage in many 
unprofitable activities which no business 
could countenance. To cite a single exam- 
ple, over 40,000 post offices are maintained 
and over 90 percent of them lose money. 
Most of the post offices are necessary, as you 
have discovered in your effort to close down 
those that are not needed. No business 
would operate so many losing branches, 
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You claim the Post Office is really “a na- 
tional public utility owned by the people,” 
I fail to recognize a real parallel, except in 
the sense that the Post Office is a monopoly 
and utilities are also monopolies. Just as 
you cannot turn on the lights in your house 
without dealing with the electric company, 
you cannot mall a letter without using the 

service. Beyond this monopoly fea- 
ture, the parallel does not seem to exist. 
Utilities are regulated businesses catering to 
various public needs. They are privately 
owned in most cases, and within the limits 
laid down by various governmental bodies 
they are operated on a purely business basis, 
The typical utility must earn a profit or go 
bankrupt. Contrarily, the Post Office was 
never designed to make a profit and neces- 
sarily provides many free or below-cost serv- 
ices as a matter of public policy. 

History denies your public-utility theory 
If there has been one major purpose which 
has motivated Congress in all of its legisla- 
tion affecting the Post Office Department, 
that p has been to improve and extend 
service. Surely I do not need to enumerate 
for you the enactments made over the years 
in which the primary goal was greater service. 
It was the service concept that motivated the 
establishment of second-class mail, third- 
class mail, and parcel post. Indeed, your 
own departmental terminology refers to one 
class of postal activities as “special services.” 
Where is the parallel with the typical public 
utility? Would a utility give free service to 
the blind or to weekly newspapers? Does the 
telephone company provide service at any 
price to the remotest rural resident, let alone 
at the same price as for a customer located 
right next door? I believe your program is 
based on a false premise. The Post Office 18 
basically a public service, not a business. 

I do not believe that Congress will ever 
abandon or should abandon the service con= 
cept. The most recent congressional action 
on this question came on March 6, 1953, a few 
weeks after you took office. At that time, 
the Senate passed, unanimously, Senate 
Resolution 49, which directed the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee to 
investigate a broad range of postal problems. 
The text of the resolution makes it clear that 
the Senate regards the Post Office as a service 
institution. For example, the resolution 
asked for a study of “expenditures which may 
be jusified only on a national welfare basis 
and not primarily as a business function.” 

The advisory council to the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Commission, created 
under Senate Resolution 49, has completed 
its investigation and Chairman FRANK CARL- 
son has reported its recommendations to the 
Senate. Its very first recommendation is 
that Congress should make a policy deter- 
mination “that the Post Office Department is 
fundamentally a public service to the people 
of the United States and should be so con- 
sidered.” I share this view. 

2. This is the worst possible time to raise 
mail rates. 

Step 1 in your program is “prompt enact- 
ment of increases in postal rates.“ I sine- 
cerely believe it would be a mistake to ralse 
postal rates now, especially In the manner 
you have recommended. Postal rates are 
very similar to taxes, in that everybody pays 
them and most mall users have no alterna- 
tive and are completely dependent on the 
Post Office. At the very moment when the 
administration and the Congress are con- 
sidering further tax relief in order to help 
prevent an economic depression, you pro- 
pose the reverse. I am not enough of an 
economist to be able to forecast how much 
closer to a depression a postal-rate increase 
would bring the Nation, but I am very sure 
that the type of increases proposed would 
have some effect in that direction. This is 
no time to risk accentuating an economic 
downtrend. The boat has already been 
rocked enough. Too may business concerns 
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are already too close to the break-even point 
to risk forcing them into insolvency. Within 
recent weeks one important national maga- 
zine with a monthly circulation of 1,300,000 
suspended, and the publisher cited higher 
postal costs as one reason for killing the 
magazine, 

3. Congress should continue to set postal 
rates. 

You now advocate establishment of a new 
commission to set postal rates, subject only 
to a formula set forth by Congress. This 
commission would act on motion of the Post 
Office Department to adjust rates whenever 
costs were out of balance with income. This 
notion seems to me to be indefensible. In 
effect, Congress would abrogate its legisla- 
tive function in fayor of letting a bureau- 
cratic agency handle the delicate task of 
setting rates. This is far too much power for 
Congress ever to surrender. It is the power 
of life and death over many businesses, Re- 
member that mail rates are a form of taxes 
and that our Constitution wisely restricts 
the taxing power to the legislative branch. 
I had believed that one of the goals of the 
current administration was to reduce un- 
necessary costs of government, to discon- 
tinue unneeded agencies and commissions, 
and in general to contract the governmental 
octopus which has become so all-encom- 

Your proposal flies in the face of 
that 


4. The post office Is still inefficient. 

The new team which now runs the Post 
Office Department has made considerable 
Progress in bringing order out of chaos, but 
much remains to be done. The advisory 
council's report referred to above makes that 
plain, and your own report concedes. It 
seems logical to me that you should finish 
the job of putting your house in order before 
demanding drastic rate increases affecting 
every American. 

As a matter of fact, if your were 
adopted in toto, there would be no longer 
any real incentive to increase efficiency in 
the post office. You would simply raise 
rates every time a loss was threatened in- 
stead of following the businesslike practice 
of paring costs. One of the disheartening 
aspects of your 350-page report is its lack 
of any real hope that further substantial 
sums can be saved through adoption of 
modern methods. You have been properly 
applauded for your efforts to modernize pos- 
tal operations, but much, very much, re- 
mains to be done. 

5. Cost ascertainment is not a proper base 
for ratemaking. ‘Your report stoutly defends 
the cost-ascertainment system which you 
continue to use as the basis for making rate 
recommendations. This is a technical sub- 
ject which has been debated for years by 
experts, and no full discussion of the subject 
is possible in these brief comments. How- 
ever, I must register my objections against 
the continued use of cost ascertainment as 
a basis for making rates. Cost ascertain- 
ment does not take into account such intan- 
Bible factors as degree of preferment, priori- 
ties In handling, and similar elements which 
must be given weight in determining rates. 
Your own experts haye repeatedly so testi- 
fied, and yet you continue to cite alleged 
losses on certain classes of mail, quoting 
Cost-ascertainment figures to justify your 
Claims. But you are not even consistent 
in your use of cost ascertainment. You 
advocate raising the cost of first-class non- 
local letters when your own figures show 
that first class still makes a profit on an 
Overall basis. 

This minority report has attempted to 
touch only the major areas of my disagree- 
ment with your position, 

Faithfully yours, 
Dick BERLIN. 
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The Supreme Court’s Decision on 
Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of May 18. 

I think this is one of the clearest and 
most logical expressions I have read on 
the question of the decision of the 
Supreme Court on segregation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre BAN on SEGREGATION 


The Supreme Court’s unanimous decision 
outlawing segregation in the public schools 
should be looked at from two points of view. 

The first is concerned with the constitu- 
tional basis for the Court's position, and the 
implications which flow from the ruling. The 
second has to do with the wisdom, in the long 
run, of the decision. 

There is a comment to the effect that “the 
law is what the judges say it 18,“ and this 
segregation ruling lends a sturdy vitality to 
that old law. In effect, nine men have con- 
cluded that segregation in the public schools 
is a bad thing, and have asserted the power 
to outlaw it. The constitutional basis for the 
decision is obscure. No act of Congress or 
State law is relied upon. This momentous 
policy determination, in short, is imposed on 
the country by the will of nine men, 

The decision applicable to the States was 
predicated on the “equal protection” clause 
of the 14th amendment. The Court did not 
go so far as to say that the post-Civil War 
Congress which submitted this amendment 
to the States intended that it should serve 
to outlaw segregation in the public schools. 
That would have been preposterous. For the 
same Congress which proposed the 14th 
amendment enacted two statutes a month 
later providing for separate schools for white 
and colored in the District. The Court got 
around its difficulty on this point by the 
simple device of saying that it could not 
determine “with any degree of certainty” 
what may have been the intent of Congress 
in proposing the amendment or of the State 
legislatures in adopting it. 

This uncertainty, however, did not prevent 
the Court from moving on. It concluded 
that it could not turn the clock back to 
the time when the 14th amendment was 
adopted, nor even to 1896, when the Court 
decided that segregated facilities, if equal, 
were not unconstitutional. It concluded 
that public education must be considered in 
the light of its present place in American 
life. From this, it was but a short step 
to the finding, based on the flimsiest of cited 
authority, that segregation is psychologically 
harmful to colored children, that separate 
schools are inherently unequal, and that, 
therefore, they deprive colored children of 
that equal protection under law which 18 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment. 

Since the 14th amendment applies only 
to the States, the District case was brought 
under the 5th amendment provision that no 
one shall be deprived of life, liberty, and 
property without due process of law. This 
presented some difficulty, but not much, 
Chief Justice Warren disposed of it in seven 
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paragraphs. It would be unthinkable, he 
said, for the Court to outlaw school segre- 
gation in the States under the 14th amend- 
ment, and tolerate it in the District under 
the 5th amendment, Therefore, he reasoned, 
segregation in the District schools Is a denial 
of the due process of law guaranteed by the 
5th amendment. And this in the face of 
the fact that the due process clause was 
never held to be a bar to slavery itself. 

In short, with respect to this aspect of the 
decision, it may be doubted that any court— 
not even the “nine old men” of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt era—has gone quite as far as 
this Court. If ever a decision made law at 
the expense of States rights, this one does. 

Concern over a dubious assumption of 
power by the Court, however, does not alter 
the fact that this decision finds much sup- 
port in wisdom and fairness. 

It is an undeniable fact that the separate- 
but-equal doctrine has not produced equal 
school facilities for colored, especially in the 
South. And it may be doubted that equal 
facilities could have been provided in many 
areas, even if the Court had adhered to the 
separate-but-equal rule. 

So, perhaps this decision, as a practical 
matter, merely requires a very early resolu- 
tion of a social problem which, in any event, 
would have been resolved sooner or later by 
doing away with segregation. A better result 
might have been attained if the States had 
been left to work out this problem in their 
own way. Our own court of appeals was not 
indulging in idle comment when, in 1950, it 
said that “centuries of bitter experience in 
all parts of the world have proved that the 
[racial] problem is insoluble by force of any 
sort.” In this instance, however, the die has 
been cast. The Court has ruled and the 
Judicial power stands behind that ruling. 
So the problem now is to find the best means 
of implementing the ruling—a problem 
which the Court has recognized in its request 
for further argument on the point this fall. 


Calumet-Sag Channel Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure and privilege to appear before 
the projects committee of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress this morn- 
ing at the Mayflower Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to submit a statement in 
behalf of the Calumet-Sag project. As 
my statement contained much factual 
information which I am sure will be of 
interest to all Members of Congress in 
future consideration of the request for 
funds to start construction of this vitally 
needed project, which is of such prime 
importance to the entire Nation, I desire 
to insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point: 

In almost every respect the Calumet-Sag 
Channel is unique as a Federal public-works 
project, Lying as it does in the heart of one 
of the richest concentrations of industrial 
production on the continent, it poses many 
construction problems. But, because of this 
location, it also represent a problem that 
must be solved regardless of construction 
handicaps. For, in this key position, it lies 
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as the major bottleneck to the whole na- 
tional system of the inland waterways. As 
such, it is the vital missing link between the 
Great Lakes—now destined to be connected 
with the Atlantic Ocean by the St. Lawrence 
seaway—and the vast, intricate system of 
the Mississippi River which leads to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the seas beyond. 

In presenting a study of the Calumet-Sag 
Channel, we should, first of all, stress the 
fact that its existence, even in its present 
inadequate form, is entirely due to local 
efforts and local expenditures; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, from earliest Chicago his- 
tory, the Calumet-Sag Channel and the ridge 
of land it bisects have actually posed a No. 1 
problem, the solution of which is specifically 
the responsibility of the Federal Government. 

This artificial channel connecting Calu- 
met Harbor and Lake Calumet with the Chi- 
cago sanitary and ship canal was con- 
structed by local authorities out of sheer 
necessity, because such a channel was criti- 
cally needed by the system of sanitation 
which sought to divert sewage and industrial 
wastes from Lake Michigan to the inland 
waterways. However, so great was the de- 
mand for a navigable channel in this key 
location, that the canal designed for sewage 
was forced into service as a barge canal and 
has continued to be so used, with tonnages 
carried upon it mounting year by year, until, 
in 1954, some 4 million tons will be carried 
through this channel. 

Recognition of this fact, plus a growing 
problem affecting the whole Hlinols Water- 
way System, led to the Federal Government 
taking over the waterway in 1930. Any study 
of Calumet-Sag must include a summa- 
tion of this action and the problems which 
led up to it. By such a summation we may 
clearly see the true nature of the local prob- 
lems, those surrounding Calumet-Sag at 
present, and the part played by the Federal 
Government up to this time. 

As early as 1817, the necessity for a naviga- 
tion link between the Illinois and Mississipp! 
Rivers and Lake Michigan was rather clearly 
seen, Yet, the whole history of action taken 
is a purely State and local one, with the 
Federal Government playing Little or no 
part until the action I have noted was taken 
in 1930. In fact, in this matter of the IIII- 
nois Waterway System, including Calumet- 
Sag, we find the State of Illinois and the 
local authorities of Cook County and the city 
of Chicago making a record that is almost 
unique in the history of inland waterway 
development. 

Illinois is one of those few States which, 
in cooperation with the local authorities re- 
ferred to above, assumed the responsibility 
for the development of its own inland 
waterways, with little Federal ald or en- 
couragement. 

This record is one which should now be 
closely studied when attempts are being 
made to arouse Federal interest in the sadly 
neglected Calumet-Sag. That record had its 
major beginning in the construction of the 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, completed 
in 1900 by the Sanitary District of Chicago 
at a cost of $36 million. In considering this 
figure, we should take into account the 
greater purchasing value of the dollar at that 
time. The Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, has estimated that this canal would 
today cost approximately $215 million. To 
this figure, we must add the total spent by 
the same agency on the Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel, the south branch of the Chicago River, 
and the west fork of the same stream, as 
weil as on the Calumet and Little Calumet 
Rivers: a total of $28,800,000, which, when 

ted to current cost levels, would 
amount to $128,800,000, (See table for de- 
tailed figures.) 

The following tabulation shows the esti- 
mated cost of the work to be done on the 
Sag junction to Lake Calumet section of 
the project: 
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May 


to 
a 


Part I—Sag Junction to Lake Calumet 


Non-Federal 
Item Federal 
Channel excavation $34, 450, 000 |. 
Railroad bridges 


Highway bridges 
ocka 
Rights-of-way 


41, 250, 000 


t Covers spocific het termonts accruing to bridge owner and for which they have voluntarily agreed to contribute. 


(Figures compile by Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army.) 


In 1908, realizing the absolute necessity 
for the development of the Illinois Water- 
way System, the State of Illinois amended its 
constitution in order to float $20 million in 
bonds to improve its waterways. In the late 
1920's, it became evident that the 20 million 
would not be sufficient for the job, and the 
Federal Government was urged to take over 
the project. 

As I have previously stated, the Calumet- 
Sag Channel was taken over by the Federal 
Government in 1930. At this point, in view 
of the attitude taken on tolls, or user charges, 
by certain agencies, we should note one of 
the express stipulations laid down by the 
Federal Government when taking over the 
channel. This was that this system of water- 
ways, including the Chicago and Calumet 
Rivers, must remain free and unobstructed 
waterways, dedicated to free public use for 
navigation. This stipulation, by the way, 
was in fact a reiteration of the same clause 
which was originally written into the Con- 
stitution of the United States to govern all 
federally controlled inland waterways. 

All of the above should be carefully kept 
in mind at this time, inasmuch as there has 
arisen, in connection with the proposed 
Caiumet-Sag Channel project, a definite 
problem regarding the nature and extent of 
local participation in the construction of 
the vitally necessary Calumet-Sag. 

This set of facts should be kept in the fore- 
ground in our study of the complicated set 
of problems which are such integral parts 
of the whole Calumet-Sag situation. One 
should never forget, in this regard, that the 
total amount expended by the State of Dli- 
nois and the Sanitary District of Chicago 
adds up to a substantial $54,800,000, which 
the United States Army engineers have esti- 
mated as representing a value of $403,800,000 
in terms of current prices. 


The estimated cost of work done in the 


past by local interests in constructing or 
improving channels which, in varying degree, 
form useful parts of the Illinois Waterway 
System, of which the Calumet-Sag project 
is a part, is listed below: 


1 
mate 
date Pestimated 
Hines of con- sin just ted to 
tion 
(aver- price level 
age) 
Chicago sanitary and 
i 1900 | $36, 000, 000 | $215, 000, 000 
South Branch of Chi- 
cago River and 
West Fork of same.| 1900 75, 500, 000 
Calumet-Sag Chan- 
FF 1018 48, 500, 000 
Oalumet and Little 
Calumet Rivers...) 1925 4, 800, 000 
Ilinois Waterway 1925 60, 000, 000 
403, 800, 000 


(Figures complied by Corps of Engineers, U. f. Army.) 


These construction problems, around 
which the debate on the extent of future 
local participation centers, are many and 


important because the Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel cuts through such a rich and busy in- 
dustrial section of the area. To present 
these problems clearly, it is necessary to nar- 
row this study down to one covering that 
section of the overall Federal project that 
is now being so seriously considered. That 
section is the stretch of the Calumet-Sag 
Channel and the Little Calumet River which 
connects Lake Calumet Chicago Sanitary 
Ship Canal. This section is the vital core 
of the whole project. 

Also, it is largely upon this section of the 
waterway that the bulk of the money noted 
above has been spent. Not only is this sec- 
tion one which Lies in an expanding indus- 
trial section, but It Is also one—as the ac- 
companying map clearly shows—which lies 
squarely across a maze of railroad tracks and 
major highways leading south from the great 
transportation center of Chicago. Along the 
Calumet-Sag and the Little Calumet River, 
there are 26 highway bridges and 12 rall- 
road bridges. The majority of these bridges 
must be removed or rebuilt when the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel is widened and modern- 
ized, In addition, there is the maze of power 
and telephone lines, oil lines, sewer and wa- 
ter pipes, and other utilities, as well as the 
real estate Involved in the rights-of-way and 
location for the dumping of excavated spoll. 

In breaking down these costs, the ques- 
tion of local participation—past, present, 
and future—becomes inextricably inter- 
woven and of the greatest importance. The 
question of relocation of utilities presents 
no insoluble problems, because pledges, in 
most cases, have already been given. Con- 
cerning the real estate involved, the major 
share of easements and relinquishments 
must come from the sanitary district. In 
this case, we have the clearest example of 
how impossible it Is to separate present and 
future local participation from that which 
has already been given. For, as we have seen, 
the bulk of the costs involved in the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel have already been paid by 
the sanitary district. In addition, the sani- 
tary district has, for years, borne the 
maintenance and operational costs on the 
Calumet-Sag, desplte the fact that it has 
been a Federal waterway since 1930. On 
top of that, the sanitary district has already 
placed itself on record as being ready to re- 
linquish the land along the channel neces- 
sary for its widening. The same cooperative 
attitude has been taken by the sanitary dis- 
trict in relation to its utilities which must 
be altered when the Calumet-Sag is mod- 
ernized, 

When we approach the problem of the 
many bridges, we take up the iargest item 
of construction costs. It should be clearly 
understood that, in the case of Calumet- 
Sag, this item for bridge costs is actually 
greater than that involved in the major job 
of channel excavation. And, of the bridges, 
the greater part of that cost is involyed in 
the reconstruction of railroad bridges, The 
reconstruction work to be done on these 12 
railroad bridges involves an estimated cost of 
$46,260,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment must pay $41,250,000. Here we have by 
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far the largest item of cost, as channel exca- 
vation costs are estimated to be $34,450,000. 

The question of Federal responsibility in 
the matter of these railroad bridges has al- 
ready been fixed by the provisions of the 
Truman-Hobbs Bridge Act of June 21, 1940. 
Under this act, the Federal Government must 
bear the cost of bridge alteration involved 
in Federal public works projects—with the 
railroads paying only the portion of the costs 
which could be attributed to specific bene- 
fits; that is, the useful life replaced, added 
carrying capacity, reduced operating costs, 
etc. In the case of the Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel project, these costs have been estimated 
to be $5,010,000. 

In the matter of highway bridges, we ac- 
tually have before us two sets of figures. Yet, 
we should note, at the outset, the much 
smaller amount involved. The total cost of 
removing or rebuilding the highway bridges 
involved in the project is estimated to be 
$12,030,000. 

‘The two sets of figures represent a question 
of as yet undetermined responsibility. While 
the Truman-Hobbs Act was amended to in- 
clude highway bridges, as well as railroad 
bridges, the amendment was enacted after 
Calumet-Sag was approved and authorized as 
a Federal works project in 1946. The lan- 
guage of this amendment makes it applicable 
only to Federal works projects authorized 
after the date of the amendment. This 
would rule out the highway bridges involved 
in the Calumet Channel project. However, 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Public Works, under the chairmanship of 
Representative HOMER ANGELL., of Oregon, 
has under consideration a proposed language 
change which would clarify the act so that 
the highway bridges involved in this project 
could be given the same treatment as that 
accorded railroad bridges. I am very hopeful 
that this proposed amendment will be re- 
ported favorably in the very near future, 

In this case, as in almost every other aspect 
of the Calumet-Sag project, we again find 
past local participation closely interwoven 
with that anticipated for the present and 
future. For instance, acting on the belief 
that the vital Calumet-Sag project would one 
day be undertaken, both the State of Ilinois 
and Cook County highway authorities made 
provisions for a widened Calumet-Sag in 
their bridge construction programs of the 
past few years. As a result, the project is at 
present crossed by six modern highway 
bridges which call for no added alteration, 

As we study this question of local partici- 
pation, about which so much debate has been 
centered, we find the evidence strongly in 
favor of the State and local authorities. 
These authorities have already paid the 
major costs of the Calumet-Sag project in 
past performances and expenditures. And, 
as far as can be ascertained at this time, all 
of these authorities stand ready to make 
Whatever concessions and easements may be 
necessary. I might add at this point that 
the Forest Preserve District of Cook County 
has agreed to make land available for dump- 
ing of spoil. Also, land required for the 
proposed new Calumet River Lock has been 
pledged by the city of Chicago. 

This question of local participation prop- 
erly raises another highly important point; 
namely, that of local interest. As we study 
this phase of Calumet-Sag, we find a most 
peculiar situation. For at least 50 years, 
practically every major industrial organiza- 
tion and civic body in the area has voiced 
its interest in this vital project. At every 
session of Congress, for instance, from 1930 
to the present time, the Federal Government 
has been urged to start construction on the 
Calumet-Sag Channel. Yet, during all that 
time, there was a puzzling lack of any sort 
of unanimous action on the part of the in- 
terested groups. Various organizations and 
authorities have sent petitions to Congress. 
But, not until last year was any successful 
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attempt made to unify the activities of the 
various organizations and to give cooperative 
and organized weight to the petitions sub- 
mitted, 

In recognition of the ineffectiveness of 
this unfortunate division of interest and 
lack of unanimity, steps were taken in 1953 
to set up a coordinating body that would 
give practical weight and influence to the 
petitions on behalf of Calumet-Sag. 

This coordinating body, called the Chicago 
committee, was composed of outstanding 
business and labor leaders in the area. The 
committee succeeded in uniting all interests 
on a concentrated program of education and 
publicity, This program was eminently suc- 
cessful in many respects. First, the full news 
and editorial support of every newspaper in 
the area, as well as many in adjacent areas, 
was obtained. Second, the placement of 
educational and informative articles in 
major national magazines was successfully 
accomplished. 

This educational material was also utilized 
advantageously in informing Members of 
Congress to the subject of our vitally im- 
portant waterways. Here again, outstanding 
success was attained. Through this educa- 
tional campaign, Calumet-Sag became a ma- 
jor topic of interest in our National Capital. 
Once accurately and fully informed on the 
subject, Members of Congress responded ac- 
tively to this intelligent and practical ap- 
proach. 

A direct result of this program was my 
introduction of H. R. 7514, asking for an 
appropriation of $5 million to start construc- 
tion on the Calumet-Sag project. Congress- 
men McVey, O'Hara, and VeLpE—all repre- 
senting Illinois districts—later introduced 
companion bills. Beyond that direct action, 
plans were laid for further and even more 
direct legislative action. The majority of 
the Members of the Illinois delegation in 
the House of Representatives indicated to 
me that they would be willing to introduce 
identical bills to H. R. 7514, if and when I 
requested them to do 80. 

A valuable lesson was learned during the 
course of this campaign, as the accomplish- 
ments proved that the action taken by the 
Chicago committee was correct and practical. 
As a result, the Chicago committee became 
affiliated this year with the Cal-Sag Water- 
ways Development Committee, Inc. This 
organization, as its name implies, became the 
proper coordinating body to spearhead the 
drive to bring the program launched last 
year to a successful conclusion. This new 
organization has already gained the strong- 
est approval of the leading industrial and 
labor figures in the area, as well as the co- 
operative support of those agencies which 
are wholeheartedly in favor of the Calumet- 
Sag project. 

At the present time, the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, Inc., continues to 
act as a sound and practical agency, with the 
proper congressional contacts and a back- 
ground of solid achievement to insure its 
successful operation in this highly sensitive 
field of education, 

Purthermore, the Cal-Sag committee has 
appeared on the scene at a most critical 
juncture in the affairs of Calumet-Sag. The 
recent passage of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Act now makes construction of the Calumet- 
Sag an absolute must. With the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway, Chicago will 
become an Atlantic seaport located in the 
heart of the great midcontinent industrial 
area. This redoubles the practical necessity 
for a link with the Mississippi system of in- 
land waterways. In other words, Calumet- 
Sag was a necessity when Chicago was mere- 
ly a Great Lakes port. Now, with Chicago 
destined to become a great seaport in the 
foreseeable future, umet-Sag becomes an 
absolutely critical ity. ? 

In conclusion, I desire to reemphasize the 
fact that the Calumet-Sag project cannot, 
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by any stretch of the imagination, be con- 
sidered as merely a local project, of impor- 
tance only to Chicago and the area through 
which the Mississippi River flows. It is a 
national project: a vital link in our program 
of national defense and, therefore, of prime 
importance to every section of the Nation 
and to every segment of its population. 

I, therefore, submit these facts to this 
committee of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, with the urgent request that 
it give its full approval and active support 
to the Calumet-Sag project. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before the projects com- 
mittee of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in behalf of this essential project. 
I thank the members of the committee for 
their attention and courtesy. 


Outline of Address by John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
to First Governors’ Fuel Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the outline 
of an able, timely, and very eloquent ad- 
dress by President John L. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, to the 
first Governors’ Fuel Conference, as pub- 
lished in the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal. 

There being no objection, the outline 
of the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Presipent LEWIS CALLS ror NATIONAL FUELS 
POLICY AS GOVERNORS ALERT NATION To AC- 
TION NEED 
Establishment of a national fuels policy 

with the purpose of preserving America's 

coal-based economy in peacetime and assur- 
ing its efficient operation in war periods was 
called for by President John L. Lewis of the 

United Mine Workers of America in a force- 

Tul and eloquent address in Washington April 

26 before the first Governor’s Fuel Confer- 

ence, 

Aroused by the curent decline in coal’s 
market due to the unlimited “dumping” of 
foreign waste oil, the reckless burning under 
boilers of natural gas, and other causes, with 
consequent spreading unemployment and 
business losses in coal States, the governors 
of 15 States convened, at the call of Gov- 
ernor John S. Fine of Pennsylvania, to can- 
vass the entire situation and then attempt to 
offer remedial proposals for action by the 
States and the Federal Government, 

Lewis warned the governors that national 
disaster impends—coming overnight in the 
event of war—unless effective action is taken 
to preserve the coal industry in a healthy 
condition so it can furnish the essential en- 
ergy required by industry. Imported oil, he 
stated, could be cut off in 24 hours by enemy 
submarine action, and domestic oil refineries 
would be the first targets of enemy bombers. 

In the face of present world conditions, 
Lewis declared, it would be “more than sul- 
cidal” to permit the coal industry to drift 
into chaos—to let its large fixed investment 
be impaired and ifs miners dispersed. Re- 
calling the oil and gas shortages of World 
War II. he reminded the audience how coal 
eame to the Nation's rescue, just as it had 
done in World War I, and as it will do if 
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there is a world war III. if it Is kept func- 
meanwhile. $, 

The fearful consequence to the Nation if 
coal's mighty productive machine is allowed 
to become impaired was dramatically point- 
ed out by Lewis, who shattered the illusions 
of those who dream of power from atomic 
energy in our times or who rest their con- 
fidence on ample supplies of oil or other 
fuels in an emergency. 

Scientists, he explained, have not yet even 
solved the problem of what to do with the 
atomic ash which could not be dumped in 
our rivers or on land without destroying 
and polluting everything it touched. As for 
oil, he asserted that all the Russians needed 
to do was to bomb 10 refirting centers and 
“America would be afoot.” 

Observing that the coal industry has op- 
erated on the principles of free enterprise 
and has not sought a subsidy of any kind 
from Government, the miners’ spokesman 
denounced the generous depletion allowance 
of 2734 percent permitted for oil, which he 
termed a subsidy. Lewis also denounced in 
scathing terms the $100 million loan to Eu- 
rope which he said would never be repaid 
and is “another device that is designed 
to further cripple. the American economy 
and throw Americans out of work.” 

Emphasizing that the wellbeing of the 
coal industry is not a mere question of eco- 
nomics but is tied in with our entire eco- 
nomic and foreign policy, Lewis said: "I 
know that if Dien Bien Phu Is a test of the 
free world, as said by our President, that we 
won't be able to do anything about it unless 
be keep our own household here in order.” 

The UMWA executive advised his audience 
that some voices within the coal industry 
are suggesting a wage reduction as a partial 
way out of their dilemma, but he declared 
that this would solve nothing and definitely 
that there would be no negotiated wage do- 
crease in either bituminous or anthracite. 
“On that rock I place my Ebenezer,” he said 
with force, striking the table as he did so. 
He pointed out that a wage cut of as much as 
$3 a day would mean only 25 cents a ton. 

For many years, Lewis stated, the UMWA 
has advocated a national fuels policy for the 
Nation. Such a policy, he said, would de- 
termine the lines of demarcation as be- 
tween the solid and liquid fuels and examine 
fuel use policy in the light of the public in- 
terest and with a view to protecting invest- 
ment and conservation of natural resources, 

Certainly, he observed, a primary use for 
oll should be military, while its use for mo- 
tive power and as a lubricant should be sec- 
ond, and oll for power and heat should come 
last. The policy should be one that would 
not destroy the great coal industry on which 
our economy has been bullt and on which we 
must rely in an emergency. 

He outlined six points that should be con- 
sidered in formation of a national fuels 
policy: 

1. That coal is our only unlimited source 
of energy available within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

2. That our petroleum supply is limited 
and we are already dependent upon foreign 
imports of oll to meet the needs of the Armed 
Forces. 

3. That the Communist aggressors, with 
the largest submarine fleet in history, are 
capable of shutting off these foreign oil im- 
ports virtually at a moment's notice. 

4. That atomic energy, our great new 
source of armed might, is not now, and will 
not be for an unpredictable period of time, 
capable of supplying both the weapons of 
defense and the power to operate the do- 
mestic and, if necessary, war production 
economies. 

5. That the present danger makes it man- 
datory that the American coal industry be 
kept strong and efficient in order to meet the 
fuel and energy needs of our Nation and our 
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6. That these problems are, most assured- 
ly, life-and-death matters to the Republic. 

Represented at the conference, which is 
expected to be the first of a series at which 
the governors will explore the coal situation, 
were 15 States, most of them by their gover- 
nors in person, the bituminous and anthra- 
cite operators, the Federal Government by 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
and others, and the UMWA by President 
Lewis, Vice President Kennedy, and a large 
delegation of district officials. 

Chief operator figures on hand were Harry 
M. Moses, president of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association; Joseph E. Moody, 
president of the Southern Coal Producers 
Association; F. W. Earnest, Jr., president of 
the Anthracite Institute; and Tom Pickett, 
executive vice president of the National Coal 
Association, In all, there were 74 partici- 
pants, Governor Fine stated. 

Although the meeting was called on almost 
an emergency basis, Governor Fine made it 
clear that, aside from the immediate impact 
of residual oil on coal's markets, there are 
many other long-range problems which will 
require the continuing attention of the gov- 
ernors. He said the governors should form a 
body that would “speak out fearlessly and 
prudently for the preservation of the welfare 
of our Nation’s basic fuels and their indus- 
tries and workers.” 

Recognizing that there is no magic formula 
to solve all problems, Governor Fine said, 
nevertheless, that the collective voice of the 
coal-producing States, symbolized by their 
chief executives, “should serve to muster the 
serious attention of our Nation to the in- 
creasing gravity of the deplorable conditions 
of this industry.” 

The background of the economic situation 
in the coal industry was outlined by Pickett, 
who stressed the fact that “coal is the most 
plentiful, most available, and most essential 
of all energy sources,” and represents more 
than nine-tenths of all American mineral 
fuel resources. 

Citing the high point of 630,624,000 tons 
produced in the postwar year of 1947, Pick- 
ett pointed out that production went down 
as low as 437,868,000 in 1949 and was only 
453 million tons in 1953. Figures for the 
current year show production running 17 
percent below 1953, Pickett noted. Likewise, 
he cited figures to show that anthracite pro- 
duction has decreased from a high of 63,- 
701,000 tons in 1944 to 30,023,000 tons in 1953. 
Thus, combined production of anthracite 
and bituminous ranged from a peak of about 
700 million tons to below 470 million tons. 

Pickett then pointed out that a reserve 
capacity must be maintained tf the economy 
is to be protected in emergencies, and he 
said this is threatened today because of mine 
closings, unemployment of miners, and re- 
duction of transportation facilities, 

As to the future outlook, Pickett remarked 
that electric energy requirements more than 
doubled in the last 10 years and estimates 
are that the energy demand load will con- 
tinue to double in each decade, which in 
turn means an Increasing demand for coal. 
Under an emergency, the industry would be 
called on to produce at least 200 million tons 
more than current capacity, which would 
mean opening new mines, he said. Pickett 
also emphasized the importance of coal 
transportation to the railroads and the de- 
mands on them in the event of an emer- 
gency. Coal, which he described as the key- 
stone of our economy, has “at all times been 
able and willing to meet the demands placed 
upon it,” Pickett stated. And he added that 
it will always do so if it is protected from 
unfair competitive handicaps. 

Referring to the current difficulties as 
mainly due to the flood of foreign residual 
oil imports, the rapid expansion of natural 
gas and dieselization of railroads, Pickett de- 
scribed efforts of the coal industry to meet 
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the situation by reducing production costs 
through improved mining methods and 
mechanization. * 

Going into some detail on residual ofl, the 
surplus low-grade product left over after 
refining of gasoline and other petroleum 
products, Pickett charged the oil companies 
with dumping this on the eastern seaboard 
market at whatever price is required to beat 
coal competition. He then related the ex- 
tent of the oil menace by citing these figures; 

“In 1953, 136 million barrels of this waste 
product were imported into this country, an 
increase of over 300 percent since 1946. 

"In 1953 it displaced the equivalent of 33 
million tons of coal and resulted in economic 
losses to American industry and labor as 
follows: 

“1. Coal producers 160.000.000. 

“2, Rallroad revenue 891.000, 000. 

“3. Coal miners— 881,000,000 (equal to 
25,000 jobs for 1 year). 

“4. Railroad labor—$45,000,000. 

“5. Taxes (Federal, State, and local—di- 
rect) $41,000,000.” 

“Tt unfairly undersells coal and destroys 
its markets, causing mines to close and capi- 
tal investment to be impaired; it retards do- 
mestic exploration and development of our 
own oll fields; it decreases potential traffic 
for American railroads; reduces opportunity 
for livelihood for thousands of coal mine and 
railroad workers. threatens the existence of 
thousands of small businessmen and im- 
perils the nation’s security by building up 
unwise dependence on foreign oil sources.” 

Another outstanding address was made by 
Earnest who posed 10 questions relating 
to the oll import issue and offered explana- 
tory answers. One of his points was that 
the average consumer does not benefit at all 
from the oil being brought in from Vene- 
guela as it is not used for heating purposes 
but under boilers to power and is 
incapable of being used as heating fuel in 
the home, 

Earnest attacked also the assumption that 
® policy of drift can be followed with un- 
punity, relying on American ingenuity to 
achieve a miracle in an emergency. He made 
the point that coal mines once closed and 
miners who once drift away cannot be re- 
stored to production suddenly and also 
“there is no known miracle process for de- 
veloping a substitute for coal.” 

Joining with the UMWA and Governor Fine 
in calling for a national fuels policy, Earnest 
said: 

“The question of the coal industry’s sur- 
vival is real, not imaginary, and not one that 
if left alone can be depended upon to take 
care of itself. It's as real as the financial 
statement of practically every coal producer, 
as pressing as the long list of companies 
that have gone out of business, as concrete 
as the 150,000 coal miners who have joined 
the ranks of the unemployed in the last few 
years, and as crying for solution as a 200- 
million-ton postwar curtailment of coal pro- 
duction can shout,” 

On behalf of a group of commercial opera- 
tors, Moody offered a statement welcoming 
participation by the governors in efforts to 
assist the coal industry. 

Moses, for the large segment of 
operators he represents, discussed coal prob- 
lems in general, hailed the governors’ confer- 
ence as a contribution to the solution of the 
industry’s problems, and endorsed legislative, 
technical and other actions to expand coal's 
markets. He advocated pipeline transpor- 
tation as one way of forcing down railway 
rates. 8 

Final speaker of the day wag Secretary Mo- 
Kay who voiced sympathy for the coal indus- 
try and deplored the current loss of market, 
but who omitted mention of residual oll. 
and spoke against any immediate govern- 
mental action. Affirmatively he said the 
Government is seeking new uses for coal and 
exploring the feld of better utilization, He 
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the governors for their initiative in 
tackling coal's problems, noted that the In- 
terior Department’s functions are limited, 
but said he hoped the conference would 
focus public attention on all the questions 
involved. 


The Girl Scout Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of you know the movement of the Girl 
Scouts of America was founded in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., where from humble begin- 
nings almost 43 years ago this great 
organization has grown to number more 
than 2 million girls in every section of 
the United States. 

The city of Savannah, always sensitive 
to its great historic heritage, has re- 
stored the first meeting place of the Girl 
Scouts, which was also, at that time, the 
residence of its illustrious founder, Mrs. 
Juliette Gordon Low. This important 
restoration was done through the aus- 
pices of the Girl Scouts and the Colonial 
Dames in Savannah. 

Now the Girls Scouts of America have 
embarked on another notable project to 
commemorate the birthplace and child- 
hood home of its founder. 

The historic Gordon home in Savan- 
nah, which was the residence of Mrs. 
Low and her family for more than 100 
years, is to become a national shrine of 
the Girl Scout organization, which has 
been a constructive force in their forma- 
tive years of more than 10 million Amer- 
ican girls. ‘ 

This charming, graceful ante bellum 
home will become a shrine and museum 
of the Girl Scouts of America who share 
its spiritual heritage. 

To further acquaint this body with 
this significant undertaking, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
on this subject from the Savannah 
Morning News of May 24: 

Tue GML Scour HOME 

For many years, citizens of Savannah have 
been justly proud of our city. With its 
shaded streets, parks, and ante-bellum 
houses, it can boast of much more than its 
share of southern beauty. Now adding to 
the historic sites of the city, the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America have started 
to restore another famous landmark—the 
Gordon home on Bull and Oglethorpe. 

A graceful house in the Jay tradition, the 
Gordon home is not being restored for es- 
thetic reasons alone. It has been the home 
of the Gordon family for more than a cen- 
tury, and it soon will receive worldwide 
recognition as the birthplace and childhood 
home of Juliette Gordon Low, the founder 
of the Girl Scout movement in the United 
States. 

Through the energy and foresight of Mrs. 
Low, Girl Scouting has been brought to gen- 
rations of girls in our country. It has be- 
come one of the most widespread and suc- 
Cessful of the youth organizations. Nearly 
43 years old, the movement has touched the 
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lives of some 10 million girls and women. 
Today, Girl Scout membership is more than 
2 million in every section of the Nation and 
in all United States Territories and posses- 
sions. 

In recent years, Savannah has received 
increasing acclaim as the birthplace of Girl 
Scouting in the United States. The meet- 
ing place of the first Girl Scout troop and 
Low mansion where Mrs, Low lived in the 
early days of Girl Scouting have already been 
restored by the Girl Scouts and the Colonial 
Dames in Savannah. Now, with the restora- 
tion of the Gordon home, the national Girl 
Scout organization will complete this group- 
ing of Girl Scout historic sites, and will make 
Savannah the historic center of Girl Scout- 
ing in the United States. 

The Gordon home with its surrounding 
grounds and buildings will be more than a 
museum setting of a bygone era. Here many 
creative aspects of the modern Girl Scout 
program will be exhibited and much of the 
planning for future Girl Scout achievements 
will be developed. 

As Scouting continues to expand, there is 
no doubt that Savannah, with its historic 
scenes and buildings, will become more and 
more of a focal point for future generations 
of Girl Scouts. The foresight of the na- 
tional Girl Scout organization, in planning 
this new center, cannot fall to benefit both 
the city of Savannah and Girl Scout troops 
throughout the Nation. 


Dr. Fred W. Rankin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky was saddened 
with the announcement Saturday of the 
death of Dr, Fred W. Rankin, Lexing- 
ton, who for a number of years had been 
recognized for his remarkable achieve- 
ments as a surgeon. 

Coming to Lexington in 1933 to estab- 
lish his private practice, he continued 
his rapid rise to national prominence, 
and to his door came patients from all 
over the country to receive the benefit 
of his services. 

As head of surgery at St; Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in that city, Dr. Rankin developed 
new technique in the science of ab- 
dominal surgery and became a recog- 
nized authority in this field. 

His love of country took him into both 
World Wars, and in the last war he rose 
to the rank of brigadier general. He 
loved Kentucky, and especially central 
Kentucky, as much as were he a native 
son, and his passing will leave a deep 
void in the hearts of his legion of friends 
throughout the world. 

The following editorial from the pen 
of former Representative and Senator 
Thomas R. Underwood, editor of the 
Lexington Herald, on Dr. Fred W. Rankin 
pays tribute to this great surgeon and 
adopted son of Kentucky: 

Dr. FreD W, RANKIN 

Many parts of the world where his contri- 
butions to the healing arts were known and 
met with highest recognition, Kentucky 
which he selected for his home, and Lexing- 
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ton where many came to gain the services of 
his remarkable achievements as a surgeon, 
mourn the death of Dr. Fred W. Rankin. 
Outstanding in his profession, he was the 
third man in the United States to be named 
president of the three highest medical 
groups. He was serving as president of the 
American College of Surgeons at the time of 
his death and had previously been president 
of the American Medical Association and the 
American Surgical Association. Dr. Rankin 
was one of the five American surgeons who 
had been installed as honorary fellows of 
the Royal College of Surgeons at Edinburgh. 
He had hoped to attend the exercises 2 weeks 
ago at which this high honor was conferred, 
but illness prevented his attendance. Ear- 
lier this year Leeds University, England, had 
conferred the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws on Dr. Rankin. 

After association in Rochester, Minn., with 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, his father-in-law, and 
Dr. William J. Mayo, the only 2 other 
Americans to head the 3 major medical 
associations, Dr. Rankin established private 
practice in Lexington in 1933. During the 
period of his professional career here, pa- 
tients came to Lexington from all parts of 
the country to receive the benefits of his 
services at his offices here and at St. Joseph's 
Hospital. . 

He wrote widely on professional subjects 
and following his election as president of 
the College of Surgeons his views dealing 
with current problems of surgery were 
widely published and discussed, 

To many he had given relief from suffer- 
ing and longer life and in his professional 
services he developed methods of surgery 
that have been widely adopted and followed. 

In any field of endeavor, Dr. Pred Rankin 
would have been outstanding. A major in 
the Army Medical Corps in World War I 
he asked to be called to active duty dur- 
ing World War II. Entering the service as 
a colonel he later was attached to the Sur- 
geon General's office with rank of brigadier 
general. The Distinguished Service Medal, 
Victory Ribbon, ETO Ribbon, Asiatic Pacific 
Ribbon and the cross of Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor were decorations 
which he had received. > 

In Statuary Hall in the capitol in Wash- 
ington a Kentucky surgeon, Dr. Ephraim 
McDowell, who in pioneer days achieved 
what has been called a miracle of surgery 
and introduced abdominal surgery, is recog- 
nized. In present days, with all the devel- 
opments which modern surgery bas accom- 
plished at his command, Dr. Rankin devel- 
oped this great science to miraculous 
achievement. From his practice and his 
skill many lives were extended. The 
knowledge that he gained enlightens the 
field of American surgery as his interest and 
enthusiasm enriched this community and 
the life of central Kentucky which he loved, 


Petition in Support of Bryson Bill i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a petition from Mrs. 
John E. Gunderson, Gary, Minn., and of 
10 residents, of Gary and Fertile, Minn., 
urging favorable support of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, to prohibit the trans- 
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portation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic beverages, advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals, et cetera, and its 
broadcasting over radio and television. 
The petition follows: 
Garr, MINN., May 14, 1954. 
Hon. HaroLD C. HAGEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Mr. Hacen: Since we are unable to 
come to Washington for the hearing on Bry- 
son bill (H. R. 1227) by the chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Hon, CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, we 
are asking you to report the bill favorable 
to the House. 

Please present this petition to the House 
and have a note made of it In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. John E. Gunderson, Gary, Minn.; 
Mrs. Martha Refling, Fertile, Minn.; 
Mrs. David Hamre, Mrs. Harry Matson, 
Gary, Minn.; Mrs. Melvin Bergeson, 
Mrs. Elmer Krogstad, Fertile, Minn,; 
Mrs. Christine Matson, Mrs. Peder 
Pederson, Mrs, Reuben Hamre, Reuben 
Hamre, John E. Gunderson, Gary, 
Minn, 


West Virginia Folk Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an interest- 
ing article on the West Virginia Folk 
Festival by Charles Harper which ap- 
peared in the June 1954 issue of the mag- 
azine Ford Times, published by the Ford 
Motor Co. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WEST VIA FOLK FESTIVAL 


(By Charles Harper) 

“We're not trying to entertain anybody,” 
Pat Gainer warned his eager audience at the 
opening of the 1953 West Virginia Folk Festi- 
val. “We're only presenting, as a reminder, 
some fragments of a dying culture.” 

With this grim forecast he beckoned 890- 
year-old Uncle Pat Cogar and his fiddle to 
the stage. The spontaneous applause that 
greeted Uncle Pat's “Sourwood Mountain“ 
and “Sugar in the Gourd’! would have grati- 
fied any violinist in Carnegie Hall, but Uncle 
Pat grumbied, “How could a feller play with 
a noise like that a-goin’?” and brought 
down the house. 

Dr. Patrick W. Gainer, who teaches English 
literature at West Virginia University, is a 
soft-spoken, amiable fellow proud of his 
mountaineer ancestry and zealous in the 
preservation of mountain culture. He is 
widely known as a collector and singer of 
ballads. At the drop of an old-time fiddler’s 
bow, he'll set you straight on the difference 
between hillbilly and folk music. 

“The radio,” he deplores, “has done much 
to still the voice of the folk singer and has 
given us instead a new creation—the com- 
mercial hillbilly singer. We've become a 
Nation of listeners. Mothers who once sang 
as they went about their work now turn 
on the radio instead, The shaped note choir 
now sings tricky, jazzy, showoff arrange- 
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ments; they're reluctant to sing the old 
hymns. Even the old-time fiddlers now say, 
‘I don’t play much any more just listen to 
the radio. 

In an effort to counteract this regrettable 
state of affairs, Gainer founded the festi- 
val. It is a l-day reunion of folk musi- 
cians, handicrafters, and devotees held an- 
nually at Glenville State College in Glen- 
ville, W. Va., in connection with the summer 
course in folk literature which Gainer 
teaches there. 

Gainer is never quite sure what his guests 
will do on stage; he only knows what they 
can do, and entrusts them with the pro- 
ceedings. He serves merely as a casual 
master of ceremonies, occasionally contrib- 
uting a folk song in his own fine tenor voice. 

The 1953 festival program was as informal 
as corn husking. Mr. and Mrs. William 
Lockard, aged 90 and 78, sang together, I'm 
a Poor Wafaring Pilgrim. Aunt Mattie 
Long, aged 83, and noted for carding and 
spinning her own yarn, gave a tender, fal- 
tering version of Sweet William, a Scotch 
ballad of love victorious over death, and told 
a hair-raising ghost story with overtones of 
science-fiction. French Carpenter fiddled 
Camp Chase, a well-known favorite com- 

by his celebrated grandfather, “Ol’ 
Solly” Carpenter. Ol’ Solly wrote it for a 
fiddlers’ contest staged by Union guards in 
Camp Chase, an Ohio prison, during the 
Civil War and won first prize, which was 
freedom. 

Back in the days when folks met to sing 
just for recreation and the love of it, a sys- 
tem of teaching music by “shaped notes” 
was evolved. It was the special technique of 
traveling singing masters who settled in a 
community—which guaranteed payment by 
subscription—long enough to teach the lo- 
cal folk new songs. The method is simplic- 
ity itself. Each note of the scale is assigned 
a particular shape which thereafter deter- 
mines its sound. You need only memorize 
the shapes and the corresponding sounds 
and you're ready to join the choir. 

At last year’s festival a group directed by 
Earl Hardman demonstrated how a song is 
learned by shaped notes. Taking their pitch 
from the tuning fork tapped by the choir- 
master, they ran through the song with do- 
re-mi’s until the tune was f jar to all, 
then substituted the words of the lyric. 

One of Gainer's prize discoveries is Keith 
Simons, who makes delightful music on a 
64-string dulcimer, a family heirloom which 
was damaged during a Civil War skirmish. 
Tappings the strings delicately with two 
mallets made of wool yarn wrapped on the 
ends of corset staves, Simons created a fragile 
tune lustily entitled “The Devil's Quick- 
step.” This, Gainer pointed out to the audi- 
ence, was the same tune his father used to 
whilstle while accompanying himself on the 
snare drum, but he called it Old Aunt Jenny 
With the Nightcap On. Gainer further ob- 
served that a folk song is apt to be known 
by various titles, so if you wish to hear a 
certain one you must ask for it by story, not 
by name. 

Gainer’s students, appropriately clad in 
period costumes, rounded out the program 
by interpreting in Uèvely fashion such sing- 
ing games as Four in the Boat and Jenny 
Crack Corn, Afterward everyone was in- 
vited to joln the folk dancing in the gym, 
and to look at the quilts, rugs, guns, dishes, 
musical instruments and other antiques, 
loaned by familles throughout the State, 
displayed in the art department. 

Many of last year’s performers, plus others, 
will be back for this year’s program. Gainer 
is constantly on the lookout for new per- 
formers and new material, not only for the 
festival, but to rescue precious bits of moun- 
tain folklore from being completely for- 
gotten. He takes his tape recorder with him 
into the hills, and often works in the flelds 
with the menfolk to gain thelr confidence 
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and become accepted socially. But he has 
trouble convincing some of his finds that 
they're good enough to perform at the festi- 
val. Others suffer last-minute stage fright. 
One old fiddler showed up just in time to 
play last year with the sheepish explanation: 

“Don’t feel well tonight. Wouldn'ta come 
if I hadn'ta taken a likin’ to ye.” 


Federal Aid to Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to draw my 
colleagues’ attention to objections raised 
by Mr. Verne C. Fryklund, president of 
Stout Institute, to some of the provisions 
in Senate bill 3271. y 

President Fryklund has summarized 
very well the objectionable provisions of 
S. 3271 which would eliminate Federal 
supports for various vocational educa- 
tion programs. There is little that I 
could add, as a layman, to President 
Fryklund’s excellent analysis on the 
need for Federal encouragement of 
education; therefore I commend it for 
my colleagues’ careful consideration. 
His letter reads as follows: 

Tue STOUT INSTITUTE, 
Menomonie, Wis., May 12, 1954. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Wisconsin District Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Jonnson: This letter refers to 
8. 3271, a bill sponsored by Senator SMITH 
of New Jersey to promote and assist in the 
improvement of vocational education and to 
make more effective use of avallable Fed- 
eral funds in the United States and its Ter- 
Titories. This bill may reach the House 
soon. 

This bill proposes to eliminate Federal 
support under the Smith-Hughes and 

-Barden laws and amendments after 
a period of 6 years. 

S. 3271 should not be passed for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. It would eliminate Federal support to 
a form of education necessary for 40 per- 
cent of the male workers of the United 
States. It is education of less than college 


è. 

(a) Vocational education prepares work- 
ers in the know-how of processing raw mate- 
rials into finished goods. 

(b) It also includes education in agricul- 
ture, homemaking, and distributive occupa- 
tions. 

(c) It is a national problem and responsi- 
bility, therefore. 

2. Were it not for these Federal laws sup- 
porting vocational education, the United 
States would not now be in such a strong 
position as a leader in world affairs, and our 
makeready in time of war would have been 
slow indeed. — 

(a) Much credit must be given Federal 
support to vocational education between 
War I and War II for the quick preparation 
made possible for War II. 

3. Every nation must support technical 
education as well as academic education. 
Federal encouragement had to be provided 
in the United States because the educators 
early in this century would not accept it as 
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worthy of a place because it was assumed 
to be devoid of instructional content. There 
are many who still think so. 

(a) On the contrary vocational education 
is full of instructional content and requires 
Special understanding and skill on the part 
or it's special administrators and teachers. 

4. S. 3271 proposes to take administration 
Out of the hands of the specialists and place 
it in the hands of the general administrators 
Which could easily make a project out of it 
not unlike NYA, which was one of the doubt- 
Tul educational projects of NRA. 

5. If Federal subsidies to the States are to 
be eliminated, it certainly is unwise to start 
With educational legislation affecting the 
Man on the street who is the one who bene- 
fits most from the Federal vocational laws. 
We should start higher up. 

6. People with vocational skills must be 
Teady to, and do, move from State to State, 
therefore vocational education is a Federal 
responsibility. Several States that need vo- 
cational education could not possibly carry 
on a program without assistance. 

7. It is said that vocational education is 
Row established in the several States. It is 
not fully established in the minds of edu- 
Cators who have objected to the necessary 

ral controls. 

(a) The controls are necessary lest the 
funds be misused and diverted to other chan- 
Nels. Most administrators are not voca- 
tional educators and do not know the tech- 
niques ot the program, nor do they see need 
lor controls. 

(b) History shows that because of lack of 
Controls, Federal land grants to the States 
tor educational purposes prior to the Smith- 
Hughes law were grossly abused by sale of 

so cheap that funds did not accrue 
to education. The vocational education acts 
written to prevent similar abuse. 
It must be kept in mind that education 
desired and needed by most male workers, 
is protected by such controls. 

Bul S. 3271 is an unwise proposal. It 
Will hurt the United States if passed, and, 
Of all time, when technical education must 
be encouraged rather than discouraged the 
Federal vocational subsidies should be pre- 
erved. To pass this bill will hurt too many 
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e. 
Sincerely yours, 
VERNE C. FRYKLUND, 
President. 


Student Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, one of 
the most persuasive letters which I have 
received in support of the student-ex- 

ge program is from a young Ger- 

girl who was an exchange student 

in Uniontown, Pa., and who has now re- 
turned to her native Germany. I ask 
nimous consent to have her letter 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(22 C) GERMERSHEIM, RH., 
A. D. I. Fi 8F, GERMANY, 
May 18, 1954. 

Dran Mr. Konz: Perhaps you think it 
Strange that a young German girl dares to 

te to you. I am at college studying Eng- 

» Spanish, and French to become an in- 
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terpreter. I love languages, and I love other 
countries, and that is why I write to you. 

I heard that “Congress plans to cut appro- 
priations that support the various exchange 
programs, including the teen-age high-school 
student exchange.” Oh, please don't do it. 

I have been an exchange student myself, 
and I cannot express how much good it did 
to me. Perhaps you do not care whether 
some German girl is helped to become lib- 
eral, generous, and more ready to help oth- 
ers. I don’t know any politicians personally, 
so I do not know how you feel about it. But 
don't you really care whether the United 
States of America has many friends in Ger- 
many or only a few? It is not only for this 
year or the next, but it is for the entire 
future, isn’t it? 

Before I went to the States, I did not think 
too much of America. I was only told of 
you to be cool-hearted, businesslike people, 
only thinking of yourself, and, of course, that 
was not nice. Well, when I had the oppor- 
tunity to go to the United States of America, 
I applied immediately for it because I wanted 
to learn to love you. 

And then I had the most wonderful time 
in Uniontown, Pa., and I wrote long letters 
to my family and my friends, and they all 
answered that they, too, began to like the 
Americans. When I came home I told them 
more about you, and now we are all in favor 
of the United States of America. 

I shall never forget how kind and under- 
standing the American people have been to 
me. I always remember the Sunday services 
at church, the family picnics, and my school, 
and especially how good and amiable every- 
body had been to me. 

Regarding all the other exchangees, who 
had about the same experiences as I did, 
you have already many friends in Germany. 
But wouldn't it be wonderful if you had all 
Germany for your friend? There are still so 
many people who have to learn better and 
more about the United States of America, 
and communism threatens to swallow them. 

I love Germany and I love the United 
States of America; there is hardly anything 
that would make me as happy as if the two 
countries were true and good friends. I am 
sure it is in the power of you Congressmen 
to do something about it. 

Dear Mr. Knaonx. I wrote to you because 
West Virginia is a neighbor State of my be- 
loved Pennsylvania; please excuse this long 
letter. I know you don't have much time, 
but would you please tell your secretary to 
send me just a postcard with yes“ on it, so 
I know you will support my wish to keep up 
the various exchange programs? 

Sincerely yours, 
MARIANNA VOGELSANG, 

P. S—I was in Uniontown, Pa., in 1950-51. 


Would Arming the Arabs Promote 
Stability and Increase Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to insert into the RECORD a 
very impressive speech made by one of 
our colleagues, Congressman Paul A. 
Fino, Saturday, May 22, 1954, at the an- 
nual convention of the Bronx Zionist 
Organization of America at Mount Free- 
dom, N. J. Because of its timeliness and 
importance I urge all of the Members of 
Congress to read this speech: 
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Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
very happy to be here this afternoon and 
welcome the opportunity of speaking to you 
on a matter of great concern to all freedom- 
loving people. 

It is an amazing commentary on our times 
that at this late date in world civilization we 
can actually debate the question: “Would 
arming the Arab States promote stability and 
increase security?” ‘There was never a ques- 
tion that called for a more immediate, a 
simpler, a more obvious answer. There are 
problem that divide the free world against 
itself to the peril of the whole of western 
civilization. These problems divide the free 
world because they present profound diffi- 
culties. But this question about sending 
arms to the Arab States is the most easily 
answerable problem in the whole maze of 
international puzzles that confound the 
world's statesmen from Geneva to Potsdam 
and Potsdam back to the almost ancient days 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The answer is, of course, a positive and an 
absolute “No.” 

No, arming the Arab States would not pro- 
mote stability and increase security. It 
would do just the opposite, precipitating in- 
stability and insecurity, and creating prob- 
ably the greatest havoc the Middle East has 
known in the last two generations. My an- 
swer is No“ whether the question comes to 
me as a citizen of the United States, as a 
Member of the Congress of the United States, 
or as a human being. The Jewish people 
will, of course, give the answer even more 
emphasis and no little emotion, for it is the 
nature of the human being to have, as he 
should, feelings of racial affinity and racial 
consciousness. But emotion or no emotion, 
it cannot alter the cold and brutal logic of 
the facts. My answer is, in fact, your an- 
swer—the answer of the Bronx Zionist Re- 
gion of the Zionist Organization of America. 
But then you and I will be accused of bias 
and such an accusation is not without plausi- 
bility. Yet I hold that the absolutely nega- 
tive answer No“ — must be not only the 
answer of the wholly objective and disinter- 
ested analyst were he to come down from 
Mars to adjudicate the problem, but, I insist, 
solemnly, that it must indeed be the answer 
of the Arabs themselves. 

That is, if they really mean to promote 
stability and security. 

Let us, therefore, examine the position 
from the opposite direction, Let us even 
pretend that we are inhabitants of the North 
Pole and that our angle of vision is as cold 
as the climate we come from. No, let us go 
further and pretend that ideologically all of 
us here today are rabidly anti-Zionist, but 
that nevertholess we are dealing with a fac- 
tual and a realistic situation. Now that 
we are all firmly established as rabid anti- 
Zionists, what is it that we are asked to 
believe—we Nery opponents of a homeland 
for the Jews in Palestine? Reduced to its 
naked essentials what we are asked to be- 
lieve is this: Put a gun, a hand grenade, a 
machete In the hands of an Arab and that 
will promote peace and order. Put more and 
more. guns, explosives, fighter planes, bay- 
onets into the hands of Saudi-Arabia, Trans- 
Jordan, Lenanon, Syria, Iraq, and Egypt and 
you will have more and still more peace and 
order. 

And once they are armed to the teeth 
you will have arrived at the millenium of 
a Babylonian tranquillity in the Middle Bust. 

Can any proposition be more absurd? 
More ridiculous? 

Let us rearrange the problem in sti! an- 
other light, Let us give the proponents of 
the fantastically self-defenting recommen- 
dation of arming the Arab States the best 
of it for the sake of argument. Let us sup- 
pose that there is no Israel—it just does not 
exist—and that there are no Jews at all in 
Palostine—no Jewish State. Let us, for that 
matter, suppose that the Jews have dis- 
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appeared altogether from the face of the 
earth, as, indeed, one-third of them did 
under Hitlerism. Under that “ideal” condi- 
tion, if the word is permissible, let us restate 
the question: Would arming the Arab States 
promote stability and increase security? 

Find an honest Arab statesman and ask 
him what is the answer. 

* Ask Saudi Arabia. 

Ask Transjordan. 

Ask Iraq, Lebanon, and Egypt. 

These 5 fierce and mutually contending 
Arab States would be swept up in a blood 
bath that would appall history, 5 despot 
dictators seeking dominion over each other. 
To arm them—even without the question of 
Israel appearing anywhere in the picture— 
would be an act of unconscionable cruelty 
to the Arabs—and I mean precisely to the 
Arabs—that would blot the pages of time 
beyond redemption, But with the existence 
of the Jewish State, to arm the Arab States 
in the present posture of the Middle East 
situation, Is merely to provide them with 
a blood victim by an act so immoral that 
western civilization will never be able to 
live it down, It can well mean the utterest 
demoralization of western diplomacy and the 
loss of whatever honor and prestige remains 
to it in the minds and the hearts of the 
little peoples of the world. With the Jewish 
State in existence, to arm the Arab nations 
is to sharpen the teeth of the five Arab 
tigers who encompass the tiny nation of 
Israel so that they can claw and chew to 
pieces the one highly civilized, wholly demo- 
cratic, desperately peace-loving nation in 
almost the whole of the Middle East. 


How, possibly, can the United States of 
America be a party to such a deal? It is 
impossible in the present state of the deter- 
loration of Arabic administration to render 
Arabic leadership harmless to the free world 
by persuasion or negotiation alone. Many 
portions of the Arab people can be restrained 
from cruelty to each other and to their 
neighbors—Israel included—only by reduc- 
ing their physical capacity to do damage to 
one another. And the only immediate and 
definitely practical process for achieving that 
end, that I know anything about, is to give 
them no weapons to do damage with either 
to themselves or to Israel. 

Can any proposition be more simple? 
More clear? 

The Jewish people view the Arab-Israeli 
question necessarily through the perspective 
of Jewish history going back—perha 
Jacob and Esau, But the question to which 
I have addressed myself is not whether the 
Jews of the world who seek it have a right to 
some infinitesimal fragment of the earth's 
surface for a homeland of their own, History 
has long since passed that milepost and 
the answer is the State of Israel. If that 
question has not yet been resolved by the 
responsible nations of the earth in favor of 
the Jewish people, then no question of our 
time has been resolyed. That question, along 
with kindred questions of which it was a 
part, belongs to a living body of thinking and 
morality, for which tens of millions of peo- 
ple perished in two dreadful and desolating 
World Wars. The responsible nations of our 
time cannot go back on that proposition 
without desecrating the graves, the memor- 
ies, the ideals of these innumerable sacrifi- 
cial dead—the dead for whom the Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington Cemetery is one tre- 
mrendously moving symbol. That was a de- 
cision that was made and lived up to and 
which belongs forever with the Philosophy 
of what President Wilson called the “rights 
and liberties of small nations” and the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. It belongs with 
making the world safe for democracy. It be- 
longs with what Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
called freedom from fear. It belongs also 
with what President Eisenhower called the 
policy of the United States, “to stir and de- 
velop in these lands an understanding and 
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a love of freedom which will reach the minds 
and move the hearts of the highest and the 
lowliest.” 

The substantive principles that were 
fought for since the dawn of the 20th cen- 
tury and all that has happened to this hour 
are wound up and tied in with the right of 
Israei—not as an act of sufferance but as 
an inherent, implicit, and explicit right—to 
be a nation. Israel is an integral part of the 
mosaic of righteousness among nations that 
was born of the awful travail of the two great 
wars, To renege on Israel—or any other part 
of the great moral structure that grew in 
pain and agony out of the devastation and 
the aspiration of the last three decades—is 
to undermine the whole and to weaken the 
peace and security of mankind. 

I charge today that to provide arms and 
ammunition to the Arab States would be an 
act of blindness and blunder that would 
befoul the high aims and noble ends for 
which mankind has struggled at such fright- 
ful cost since 1914. This is not a local ques- 
tion involving the slight matter of providing 
some middle eastern nations with munitions 
and no more. It isa moral question. Itisa 
question of how these arms are to be used— 
and against whom. It is a question that 
is joined with the very existence of Israel 
as a force for democracy in the unbelievably 
backward deserts and hinterlands of the 
Middle East. The question of the existence 
of Israel is no longer an open one, for to 
leave it open even by so much as the faintest 
shadow of a doubt is to laugh cynically and 
malignantly into the face of all that the free 
world has stood for in our time. 

Arms to the Arabs Is a challenge to Amerl- 
cas moral position, which is the greatest 
force in the possession of the West for win- 
ning the minds of the peoples of the world. 
By that act alone, our country would lay 
itself plausibly open to the charge of inter- 
national and diplomatic hypocrisy which is 
precisely the accusation we throw with such 
honest and devastating effect against the 
Soviet Union. What all this adds up to is 
that Israel is one of the most enduring 
nations of this earth. It has been set up to 
exist along with the other nations of the 
earth in perpetuity. 

This is established. 

This is a contract of the nations. 

This is the bounden word of the whole of 
the civilization of our time. 

To that contract it has affixed its word, its 
bond, its sworn oath. 

If the whole of civilization favors a Jewish 
homeland—to which, indeed, some of the 
greatest Arab leaders themselves agreed— 
and the tribunals of the nations have made 
their decision, and the Jewish State is suc- 
cessfully and determinedly in being, then 
the contemporary aim should be to create a 
climate, psychologically and materially—a 
mental and a physical climate—in which 
Israel can live at peace with her neghbors, 
her Arab neighbors, as, indeed, she lives at 
peace with the rest of the world. 

It is my contention that this is not only 
eminently desirable but wholly possible. But 
it will be made impossible if we send arms 
to the Arab States while vicious influences 
of great power among them inflame the de- 
pressed and impoverished masses with the 
fury of riot against Israel to divert them 
from seeking their own betterment from 
their own greedy and negligent governments. 

Surely the path to peace in the Middle 
East is not to put lethal weapons in the 
unhappy and bewildered hands of 40 million 
Arabs. 


It is their impoverishment which is a 
threat to the security of the world. It is 
their governments which out of greed or in- 
competence or both have neglected their 
peoples who, therefore, represent the danger 
to security. 

The answer for the free world is to help 
them, not to arm them. 
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The Arab people are emerging now out of- 
their dim and dismal feudal state into the 
modern world. We must keep them looking 
to the West—for the safety of civilization— 
for America's safety—not to the East, and not 
to Moscow, 

We cannot do this if we become a party 
to a system in the Middle East which makes 
it a land of extremes—extremes of weaith 
and extremes of poverty. If we arm the 
Arab states now we sink them deeper and 
deeper and more and more hopelessly into an 
economy of distress and a life of mass desti- 
tution, overlaid with an empire of fabulous 
wealth and greedy indifference. 

Iam not going to discuss here the prob- 
lem of the Arab refugees, There ls no people 
in the world that understands better and 
sympathizes more deeply with the human 
species identified as the refugee, for the Jew 
has known that probiem at first hand for 
more than 2,000 years. It has been proposed, 
I believe wisely, that the question be re- 
solved by Arab resettlement. This, I may 
add, has been Israel's solution for itself. 
Haven't the Jews who today live in Israel 
been themselves the subject of a very major 
resettlement? Israel, I am sure, is ready 
and willing to “make a fair contribution” 
to a fund for Arab resettlement “by way of 
compensation for abandoned Arab land in 
Israel * * *." I brief, the Government and 
the people of Israel stand ready to offer a 
fair and an affirmative solution to the Arab 
refugee problem in agreement with the 
United States and other nations and through 
the cooperation and the good offices of the 
United Nations. 

Nor am I going to discuss the conflicts in 
the border regions—the raids and the mas- 
sacres. Again here Israel seeks a firm and an 
enduring solution, and has offered affirma- 
tive measures, but the Arab States on their 
side offered no comparable affirmative plan 
for correction. 

Arms to the Arabs would aggravate both 
these problems into greater and more serious 
problems. 

Arms to the Arabs wculd make Israel the 
sacrificial goat—tethered in the clearing— 
so that the Arab riger States can pounce 
upon and devour their prey. The fact that 
this area represents 53 percent of the oil 
reserves of the world presents, it seems to 
me, a complicating factor. But this could 
very well develop into a barter of human life 
for Arab oil. 

Since when has the moral content of 
American diplomacy sunk so low? 

The good will and the peace and friend- 
ship of 40 million Arabs can be won by the 
West by better and more enduring means 
than arms. Five small Arab countries with 
a combined population of less than 11 mil- 
lion earned $440 million in oil royalties in 
1952 and much more in 1953. In Saudi 
Arabia, oll found in 130 miles of area only 
this year—1954—promises to yield 28 billion 
barrels, practically the equivalent in this 
single stretch of all the oil reserves of the 
United States. The consequent income from 
natural gas is enormous. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
estimated that the royalties for 5 years are 
sufficient to finance development in Iraq 
from the ground up. This money has been 
poured into the coffers of the dictators to 
finance their follies. The most insignifi- 
cant beneficiaries of this enormous wealth 
are the illiterate masses. Up to 90 percent 
of these masses live on agriculture—archatic, 
unfruitful, dismal, human drudgery at its 
worst. — 

The approach to the good will and the 
peace and friendship of 40 million Arabs, I 
say, is through the uplift of these people 
oppressed by their own despotic rulers. These 
peoples are restless and discontented, It 
would be a crime against humanity, on 2 
plane equivalent to the worst crimes of 
genocide in our time, to permit the Arab 
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despots to turn the fury of their impover- 
ished masses away from their own self- 
improvement to a blood bath against the 
hopelessly outnumbered peoples in Israel— 
themselves escapees from blood baths in 
other parts of the world during World War 
II. Our country and the other nations of 
the West must not be identified with the 
perpetuation of the misery of 40 million 
Arabs. 

It would be the greatest test of democ- 
racy, of the peacefully exerted power of the 
West, to guide the Arab nations into a dy- 
namic and creative employment of their 
new-found wealth for their own uplift. It 
would be a challenge to diplomatic skill to 
achieve these ends with the prevailing gov- 
ernments, for no one wishes to impose gov- 
ernments on the Arab peoples unpalatable 
to their tradition. Certainly the political 
Sagacity of the free world will know how 
to encompass the situation and master it 
in the interests of a genuine stability and 
security. 

It is my. duty as a Congressman of the 
United States to make my views known. 
This I have done in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, under 
Gate of March 19, 1954. In this letter I dis- 
uss just in passing the disorders along the 
frontiers of Israel and their threat to world 
Peace and stability. I express my concern 
Over the contemplated policy of military as- 
sistance to the Arab States. And I urge the 
Secretary that giving guns and other mili- 
tary equipment to the Arabs would cer- 
tainly not help to advance or strengthen 
the security in the Near East but rather 
that it would further aggression against 
Israel. 

Today it seems to me pertinent to add 
another point to my letter: Does not Israel 
have the right to ask the United States, the 
United Nations, or the whole free world this 
Question: If arms are given to the Arab 
States would the tree world agree to come to 
the aid of Israel if they are used in an act 
Of aggression? 

Finally, I have this to say: We are Ameri- 
Cans and the United States has and always 
Will have our total loyalty. Our patriotism 
is consonant with our tradition, with our 
faith, with the inner being created in us 
by our way of life, for the basic principles 
Upon which this Republic is founded have 
Toots in the Old Testament, the cove- 
nant of the law. It is these facts that guar- 
antee our loyalty and our devotion to the 
United States of America and its Constitu- 
tion. They make us the defenders of these 
American institutions against any and all 
enemies alike, within or without. It is the 
Very essence of compatibility for a Jew. loyal 
to his ancient traditions, to be loyal to the 
United States. Israel may be sald to be a 
Projection from the United States to the 
Middle Bast of one of the arms of American 
democracy. The perpetuation of Isrnel in 
Peace and prosperity, in security and stabil- 
ity, is an asset to America and a source of in- 
fuence for good on the side of the free world. 


Selling to Navy Prime Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 
cr omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. May 25, 1954 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I feel the 
Members of Congress will be interested 
in the recently issued second edition of 
the booklet Selling to Navy Prime Con- 
tractors, proposed as an aid to small 
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business. I would like to call it to public 
attention. 

In order for small business to obtain 
a greater share of Government business, 
I think we must recognize that the basic 
initiative must come from business itself. 
The Government is not equipped to 
search out every individual business con- 
cern somewhere in the United States for 
each particular contract or subcontract 
that may be available. 

Nevertheless, there are certain things 
which the Government can do to make 
it easier for small business to exercise 
its initiative by finding out what prime 
contracts and subcontracts are avail- 
able. If there is a sufficient dissemina- 
tion of this information, then small- 
business concerns everywhere can bid on 
and obtain the contracts and subcon- 
tracts for which they are best qualified. 
The issuance of this new edition of 
Selling to Navy Prime Contractors is a 
significant aid in this direction, 

This booklet emphasizes the policy of 
the Department of the Navy to assist 
small business generally. In the fore- 
word from Robert B. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he points out that Navy 
policy is to encourage maximum subcon- 
tracting to small firms by prime con- 
tractors. In this way, the Navy desires 
to maintain an adequate reservoir of po- 
tential suppliers ready for the expanded 
requirements of a full mobilization effort. 

The value of this booklet lies primarily 
in the unique information that it pro- 
vides. It sets forth the principal prime 
contractors who do business with the 
Navy, and in addition it lists some 600 
small business subcontract representa- 
tives who have been specifically desig- 
nated by these prime contractors to dis- 
cuss subcontracting in particular areas. 
The listing is arranged geographically. 
Accordingly, some 28 divisions of 1 prime 
contractor are listed in its home area, 
with a small business subcontract repre- 
sentative for each one. A number of 
other divisions of that prime contractor 
are listed in other cities throughout the 
United States, with the subcontract 
representative for each one, and the tele- 
phone numbers, 

With the aid of this booklet any small- 
business man can look up the principal 
prime contractors in his particular lo- 
cality, find the name and small business 
subcontract representative of each one 
and his telephone number, and readily 
arrange contact. ; 

This bocklet also provides the neces- 
sary word of caution: Selling to the Gov- 
ernment, either as a prime contractor or 
subcontractor, is highly competitive. 
Only the qualified can hope to get a Gov- 
ernment contract and successfully com- 
plete it. Extreme caution and delibera- 
tion should be exercised before contract- 
ing for an item completely foreign to a 
contractor's prior experience. Also, the 
Government insists upon strict inspec- 
tion; goods produced must meet specifi- 
cations; and the contractor must clearly 
understand the legal obligations he in- 
curs when he takes on a Government 
contract; otherwise misunderstandings 
and trouble inevitably result. 

Copies of this very useful booklet may 
be obtained from the Office of Naval Ma- 
terial, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
major Navy purchasing activity, 
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Success Story of a Texas Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a 32-year-old Texas farmer named 
Chinton Harbers recently was presented 
the Hoblitzelle Award for the Advance- 
ment of Texas Rural Life. 


This award, established by one of our 
great Texas citizens, went to Mr. Harbers 
as the man making the most outstand- 
ing contribution to Texas agriculture of 
any farmer or rancher during the last 
3 years, 

The story of this Texas farmer’s work 
since 1946, when he returned to civilian 
life from service with the Armed Forces, 
is an inspiring one, I ask unanimous 
consent that the story, as published in 
the Longview (Tex.) Daily News for 
May 20, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
-as follows: 


REenNNER.—Clinton Harbers, a broke farm 
boy in 1946 fresh from the fighting in the 
South Pacific, in 8 years has converted a 
neglected old central Texas farm into a capil- 
tal investment of approximately $100,000 
and is producing an income from farming in 
excess of $20,000 a year. 

The story of Harbers’ success in 
agriculture was told here when the 32-year- 
old Fayette County farmer was presented the 
Hoblitzelle award for the advancement of 
Texas rural life. The presentation of the 
$5,000 cash award and gold medal was made 
at the 10th anniversary open house and feld 
day of Texas Research Foundation at Ren- 
ner. The Hoblitzelle award s Har- 
bers as having made the most outstanding 
contribution to Texas agriculture of any 
farmer or rancher during the past 3 years. 

Commenting on the young man's work, 
Dr. C. L. Lundell, director of Texas Research 
Foundation, said; “Clinton Harbers has gone 
further than most men who farm the soll, 
and he has gone further than most scientists 
in seeing agriculture in its whole concept. 

“For instance, others have planted legumes 
for years to improve the soll, but Harbers 
planted them in his own way to achieve cer- 
tain preconceived effects. He was not con- 
tent to follow others, Out of his own expe- 
rience he devised farm machinery to plant 
legumes in a way they had never been 
planted before, and today four of the major 
companies which build farm equipment have 
tooled up to produce adaptations of the Har- 
bers’ machine. He has his own method of 
insect control; he has his own method of 
planting cotton; he has his own method for 
doing almost everything. And what's more, 
he has welded them all into a system—a 
program to produce more crops for less 
money and build back the land while pro- 
ducing more.“ 

Dr. Lundell continued, “He has been rest- 
less in his search for information; he has 
understood the purpose of the research he 
has seen; and he has put it to work in a 
profitable way. He has provided an inspiring 
example to the farmer, the professional 
worker in agriculture, and to the scientist 
in showing the true teamwork relationship 
between science and farming. He has helped 
to advance his whole profession by seeing 
and giving practical interpretation to its 
greatest possibilitics.” 
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Today Harbers farms 400 acres at West 
Point, Tex., near La Grange where his grand- 
father ploneered and where his father was a 
sharecropper. When he bought land on a 
100-percent FSA Government loan in 1946, 
it was nonproductive and sick. He built a 
good drainage system. He sodded his water- 
ways. He developed a program of soil im- 
provement, fertilization, proper land prep- 
aration and cultivation, insect control, and 
harvesting operations into a continuous job 
of rebuilding the soil for economic pro- 
duction. 

His results speak of his success. He aver- 

738 pounds of lint cotton on land that 

produced 116 pounds 10 years ago. Last year 
he made a net profit of $211.76 per acre on 
cotton after deducting expenses, including 
the complete cost of the preceding legume 
crop, depreciation on equipment, and all 
other costs. Where 20 and 25 bushels of corn 
were considered a good crop, he is producing 
75 and 80 bushels to the acre. Where 800 
pounds of maize was being grown, he is now 
harvesting 5,000 and 6,000 pounds to the 
acre. 
While he was making these big production 
gains, his land also was making a big come- 
back. Here are some of the improvements: 
1. Increased organic content of soil up to 3.2 
percent in 6 years, 2. Decreased weight of 
soll from 127 pounds to 86 pounds per cubic 
foot. 3. Increased storage of moisture for 
planting and growing crops. 4. Increased 
soll fertility with fertilizer and legumes, 5. 
Reduced compaction of the soil with tractor 
and implements. 6. Virtual elimination of 
cotton root rot, And 7, Reduced weed com- 
petition through mulching and increased 
microbic activity in soll. 

Essentially his program is based on utill- 
gation of legumes for the conditioning and 
protection of the soil. After a crop is har- 
vested, the land is chiseled and bedded. 
Legumes are planted on the sides of the beds 
and at the same time fertilizer is deep placed 
in bands under the seed. One-fourth of the 
land is planted to Hubam clover; the rest to 
Willamette vetch. A week or two before 
planting the cash crop in the spring, top 
growth of the legumes is cut from the beds 
with a row disk, leaving the roots undis- 
turbed. After the legume has dried out 
sufficiently to shatter and break up easily, it 
is harrowed into the furrows between the 
beds, where it is left uncovered to decompose 
and at the same time serve asa mulch. Corn, 
cotton, or some other cash crop is immedi- 
ately planted on the undisturbed and firm 
seedbed between the furrows, Preemergence 
weed control is used. 

The mulch aids in weed control, con- 
serves moisture, and protects the soll 
from the compacting effects of rain. Leg- 
ume roots remaining in the soil open up 
land to the entrance of moisture. Insect 
control is carried on at regular intervals with 
sometimes as many as nine applications of 
insecticides. Cotton is harvested mechani- 
cally, and all hand labor reduced to a mini- 
mum. Except for 4 or 5 days each year, Har- 
bers and his brother do all the work on the 
400-acre tract. 

He has shortened his cotton-growing sea- 
son from 170-180 days to 112-115 days. 
His cotton matures uniformly and by ad- 
Justing planting rate to fertility, it can be 
defoliated, mechanically picked, and deliv- 
ered at the gin for leas than $5 a bale in con- 
trast to $40 for hand-harvested cotton, 

Harbers’ amazing job on the land has been 
accomplished in the face of considerable 
hardship. The year he purchased the farm 
his father died, leaving to him the complete 
responsibility for his mother, 2 sisters, and 
3 brothers. He sent 1 sister and 3 brothers to 
college, a fact which attests to how well he 
fulfilled his responsibility. In the meantime, 
he has paid off the debt on his farm and es- 
tablished a sound credit rating at the bank, 
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Resource Conservation Gets Growing 
Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp,’I include the following speech 
which was made by Mr. E. A. Norton, 
Soil Conservation Service, Department 
of Agriculture, at Resource Conserva- 
tion Field Day near Tulsa, Okla., May 
8, 1954: 

Resource CONSERVATION Gets GROWING 

' ATTENTION 

It was an unexpected privilege for me to 
have the opportunity to take part in your 
Resource Conservation Field Day, You may 
be sure that I didn’t hesitate when your 
fellow Oklahoman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Ross Rizley, suggested that I 
fill in for him on your program because he 
had to appear before a Congressional Com- 
mittee in Washington yesterday and today. 

He asked me to tell you how much he 
regretted having to miss out on this event. 
I know he means it, too—not only because 
he enjoyed being home a few days last week, 
but because he is deeply interested in soil 
and water conservation as is Secretary 
Benson, 

I am particularly impressed by the re- 
source conservation theme you have chosen 
for today’s program. Strengthening its ac- 
tivities for conservation of the Nation's re- 
sources of soll, water, grass, timber, and 
wildlife is one of the principal objectives 
of the Department of Agriculture. As 
President Eisenhower has said: “We must 
build a balanced program for the use and 
development of all our natural resources. 
Such a program ts indispensable to main- 
taining and improving our standard of liy- 
ing as we make the future secure for a 
growing America.” 

Those of you who have traveled in south- 
eastern Asia know what the President's 
statement means. In that part of the world 
resources have been depleted for so long 
that it was relatively easy for invading armies 
to conquer the people. They had little be- 
hind them, and they succumbed readily. 
Instead of the vigorous handshake with 
which we greet each other in this country 
under our freedom and security, southeast- 
ern Asians bow and scrape in a retiring posi- 
tion as if to say, “We would like to have 
freedom; we know how important it is but 
we haven't been able to have it.” 

Your resource conservation feld day 
actually is symbolic of a growing interest 
and concern all over the United States with 
respect to soil and water conservation, es- 
pecially. You may call it a revival of inter- 
est, an Intensification of effort or whatever 
you wish, But it Is a fact that, from Wash- 
ington to Broken Arrow, conservation is on 
the move. Apparently the interest is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Resource conser- 
vation never was more conspicuous in the 
thinking, planning and action of the people 
and of their local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments than it is right today. 

Is it because those who apply conservation 
have found that it is giving them greater 
security? 

I'm thinking, for example, of such things 
as the increased activities and accelerated 
progresa of work in your soll conservation 
districts, I have in mind the unprecedented 
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public attention being given to watershed 
conservation all over the country, in many 
local communities and in most States. Then 
there is the Impetus being given resource 
conservation by Congress and by Federal 
agencies concerned, 

I might mention, among these activities 
or proposals, the small-watershed protection 
program initiated in the Congress last sum- 
mer; pending increased appropriations for 
soil and water conservation; proposed legis- 
lation to give farmers and ranchers credit for 
conservation expenses on their Federal in- 
come taxes; emphasis on permanent-type 
practices under the agricultural conserva- 
tion program; increased attention to divert- 
ing surplus crop producing acres to use for 
soll-conserving grass; diverted crop acres, 
that is, a soll bank program; and other re- 
source conservation developments, 

Also focusing national public and officiel 
attention on our soll, water, and land-use 
problems—for the second time in 20 years—is 
the renewed Dust Bowl threat. State and 
Federal interests have joined forces to coop- 
erate with the people in the affected areas to 
relieve immediate distress, to head off any 
possible repetition of the disastrous results 
of the 1930's, and to push long-range soil 
and moisture conservation programs. 

Mr. Riziey, of course, would have discussed 
these conservation moves and trends with 
you in a very frank manner because of his 
legislative experience, and his present posi- 
tion in the Secretary’s office. But, in a gen- 
eral way, I'll attempt to spell out some of 
the activities and objectives of the Soll Con- 
servation Service and of the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to these endeavors, 

I have no intention of making you a Dust 
Bowl speech here in eastern Oklahoma, But 
I do think you are close enough to the situa- 
tion, including going through several long, 
dry months yourselves this past year, that 
some discussion of conservation land-use 
with relation to dry weather conditions is in 
order. 

The program of the Department for the 
Dust Bowl is essentially of two parts. First 
is the emergency aspect now underway. This 
includes a grant of funds from the President's 
emergency money, and also concurrence by 
Congress for an appropriation to effect emer- 
gency tillage on land that is blowing or in a 
condition to blow and obtaining some vege- 
tative cover to prevent further blowing. 
These practices have the added significance 
of pointing in the direction of a permanent 
solution of tying down the land with a vege- 
tative cover that remains on the land as 
much as possible. 

The farmers in Oklahoma are to be com- 
plimented in that mostly by their own man- 
agement and effort their lands were subject 
to less damage than surrounding States. My 
observations of the damaged area a month 
ago indicated Oklahoma farmers were doing 
an excellent job of handling their land to 
prevent damage from wind erosion, In fact, 
a comparison of the more seriously affected 
areas in the 1930's with that of the 1950's 
shows Oklahoma in a very favorable light. 

The second part of the Department's pro- 
gram for the Dust Bow! involves using land 
for the purpose for which it is best fitted. 
That is, gradually reducing the acreage in 
cultivation and holding in reserve those 
lands which are least suitable for continuous 
cultivation. These are the lands that could 
return a good profit when used for grazing. 
and some of which probably never should be 
put into crops again. — 

Then there is the need for developing 
cropping systems on those lands which are 
sultable for cropping that will protect the 
soll against blowing. This pretty -largely 
bolls down to keeping a cover on such land 
almost constantly. I am sure most of you 
are acquainted with such applicable conser- 
vation practices called for under such con- 
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ditions, such as cropping sequences that 
leave stubble on the ground between crops, 
contour and wind-strip cropping, using care 
in grazing so as to maintain good grass 
covers, terracing, and other measures for 
conserving every possible drop of moisture 
that falls on the land. 

The Dust Bowl is a special problem of 
land-use and water conservation and one 
that likely never will be solved until a pro- 
gram specifically adapted to the area is de- 
veloped. What I mean by that is that many 
of the present farm programs which were 
devised largely for areas with well-estab- 
lished farming assistance and reasonably 
stable climatic and physical land conditions 
must be adjusted to fit conditions in the Dust 
Bowl. It may be necessary for the people of 
this area to develop a special type of pro- 
gram, in which adjustments from present 
farm programs as they apply to the Dust 
Bowl can be made, and which would include 
specific project-like activities applicable to 
conditions within the area, 

This might be described as a package-type 
project, in which the cost-sharing program 
would be redirected, and the crop-insurance 
program would be limited to crops grown on 
land suited to cultivation. It might involve 
changes in the adoption of the price-support 
and loan programs as well as specific assist- 
ance in adjusting the use of the land. A 
program of this sort would take time to ap- 
Ply, but the severe drought of these last few 
years has emphasized the need for land-use 
adjustments and changes in practices that 
wil permit a permanent and stable agricul- 
ture for the intermittent rainfall area of the 
southern Great Plains. 

Now the so-called dust bowl problem is 

Primarily one of lack of water. Water, in 
fact, is a primary problem wherever you are 
in Oklahoma, as in almost all other parts 
of the country—either not enough of it at 
the right time, or too much at the wrong 
time. Here in the Tulsa area, for instance, 
With better than 35 inches of rainfall a year, 
some people might think there was no water 
Problem. But, as you know better than any- 
one, drought and floods alike have brought 
home to you the importance of water and 
its management. 
I hesitate to use the word water“ here in 
Oklahoma, because of an experience I had 
speaking to an audience at an annual meet- 
ing at the Guthrie Experiment Station sev- 
€ral years ago. Just as I mentioned the 
word “water” to the audience sitting out on 
the hillside, the heavens opened and liter- 
ally drowned them. 

A better way than that of having the 
Water you need when you want it is through 
irrigation systems, We are seeing various 
improved conservation irrigation practices 
here on the Sieteco Angus farm. Irrigation 
is spreading rapidly over the country, even 
into the more humid localities, because it 
helps solve that problem of water where and 
When you need it. 

Obviously, though, only a very small por- 
tion of our farmland can be irrigated, be- 
Cause there isn't the available water supply. 
Also, soil and lay of the land very often 
aren't suited to irrigating, and so on. Then, 
as on this farm, also, we have the alternative 
Of using cropping, tillage and structural 
measures to conserve the water that reaches 
the land as rain, snow or runoff from outside. 

These two principles of farm water use and 
Management—water conservation and water 
Control, both together on the land and up 
in the creeks—are the key to the upstream 
Watershed conservation approach we have 
been hearing so much about. 

It is only natural, I suppose, for us to think 

flood prevention and controlling sedi- 
mentation when we speak of watershed pro- 
rams. Let me remind you, though, that 
What we may call drought prevention also is 
& most important phase of upstream water- 
treatment. It is simply the long-recog- 
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nized conservation technique of making ben- 
eficial use of the water on the land close to 
where it falls—for growing crops, for live- 
stock, for replenishing underground water, 
for wildlife and recreational purposes, and 
for meeting municipal, industrial and other 
water requirements. 

Fortunately, the same vegetative practices 
and structural devices which hold water on 
the land for use there also serve to slow down 
its flow in the creeks and rivers, and thereby 
to reduce soil erosion, flooding and siltation. 
Hence the basic plan of small-watershed pro- 
tection involves the use of conservation prac- 
tices on the farmlands, pastures and wood- 
lands, supplemented by waterflow-retarding 
structures and other water-control measures 
on the small streams. 

Our Soil Conservation Service studies have 
shown that more than half of the country's 
annual flood damage occurs on the headwater 
streams. This damage, moreover, is largely 
agricultural—to the land itself, to crops, to 
individual farm property and to community 
property like roads and bridges. Also, by far 
the greater part of this flood damage, 75 to 
90 percent in most tributary valleys, results 
from comparatively small storms that hap- 
pen more often than once in 10 years. 

From the very beginning of its operations, 
in the old demonstration project days start- 
ing in 1933, the Soll Conservation Service has 
emphasized the necessity of treating entire 
tributary watersheds in its work with farm- 
ers and ranchers. Those projects, which 
came before your farmer-organized and 
farmer-directed soll conservation districts 
starting in 1937, were mainly on a watershed 
basis 


We always have recognized, of course, that 
the entire answer to our flood and other 
watershed problems does not lie In upstream 
tributary watershed treatment and manage- 
ment. Except where special and urgent 
downstream problems are involved, water- 
shed conservation should by all means start 
at the headwaters. But it need not stop 
there. On most major rivers, downstream 
measures are installed—for additional flood 
protection, for navigation, hydroelectric 
power, water storage, anti-pollution, and 
other purposes. 

“And that is the way the new small-water- 
shed protection programs are intended to 
work out, also. I say “new,” because when 
the 83d Congress last summer appropriated 
$5 million to initiate a pilot program, it 
was the first specific congressional authoriza- 
tion for the Department of Agriculture to 
cooperate with local people and organizations 
in planning and applying complete programs 
of soil and water conservation and flood pre- 
vention measures on selected small water- 
sheds over the country. 

All of the approximately 60 active pilot 
projects in this program already have pro- 
gressed through the preliminary planning 
stage or beyond, for land treatment for soil 
and water conservation and for upstream 
waterfiow-retarding structures and other 
flood-prevention measures. Actual construc- 
tion, already started on some watersheds, is 
expected to be under way on all of them by 
June 30. 

One of the pilot watersheds, as you know, 
is the Double Creek watershed up here in 
Osage and Washington counties in Okla- 
homa. Many of you no doubt are acquainted 
with what has been happening on this tribu- 
tary of the Caney River. The people of this 
watershed have experienced devastating 
floods every 3 to 4 years, with costly flood- 
water and sediment damage resulting. 

The Double Creek watershed conservation 
program includes practices such as contour- 
ing, terracing, stubble-mulching and grassed 
waterways; along with measures primary 
for flood prevention, such as structures to 
stabilize water courses and control sedi- 
ment, and floodwater-retarding structures to 
hold back temporarily the excess runoff from 
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groups of farms. It is estimated that benefits 
will exceed the cost of the watershed treat- 
ment by more than 2 times. 

The Double Creek project was sponsored 
by the Caney Valley Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, and the Kansas-Oklahoma-Caney Wa- 
tershed Council of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. Local people provide easements and 

ts-of-way and do the land treatment. 

Federal Government supplies the tech- 
nical assistance and handles the contract- 
ing of flood prevention measures on the cost- 
sharing basis. 

I want to emphasize that local initiative, 
sponsorship, and cost sharing are essential 
to the success of the small-watershed pro- 
grams. This is not a Government 
to be slapped arbitrarily onto any watershed. 
Experience has shown there is no other prac- 
ticable way that the job can be done on our 
upstream watersheds than through the part- 
nership approach. That is, with local people, 
acting through their sou conservation dis- 
tricts, watershed associations and similar 
groups, taking the leadership; and with local, 
State, and Federal units of government con- 
tributing their technical, financial, educa- 
tional and other services. 

These include in the Department of Agri- 
culture the technical facilities of the Soil 
Conservation Service, as I have mentioned, as 
well as the facilities of its Agricultural Re- 
search Service, the educational help of the 
Extension Service, cost-sharing assistance of 
the agricultural conservation program, and 
80 on. 

The pattern of the so-called pilot small- 
watershed program is the same as that con- 
templated in permanent watershed protec- 
tion legislation now under consideration in 
Congress. That is the Hope bill, which has 
passed the House, and the Alken bill which 
is in Senate committee. As under the 
pilot program, it would call for full local 
sponsorship and participation and for local, 
State, Federal cost sharing. 

Now here is something I would like to 
point out especially: Acre-by-acre land treat- 
ment and use and water man t, ac- 
cording to the needs and capabilities of the 
land, remains fundamental to our whole con- 
servation program. That is true whether we 
are dealing with individual farms and 
ranches or with watersheds or other units. 
Actually, the small-watershed is the 
soil conservation district approach carried 
out on a watershed basis. 

It is the regular district program speeded 
up and supplemented by the addition of 
flood-prevention measures on the small trib- 
utaries. Faster progress should be possible, 
through group action by people in small 
watersheds, and by better pooling of local, 
State, Federal resources to do the job. 

What I want to bring out is that the kind 
of effective soil and water conservation work 
we are seeing here today continues to be our 
goal. The conservation program essentials 
are unchanged. These are: 4 

Research fitted to the current problems on 
the land, and the results of that research 
transmitted to the land rapidly. Education 
to help everybody, both rural and urban, to 
understand the importance of conservation 
to our common welfare, and to inform farm- 
ers and ranchers about conservation princi- 
ples and practices and how they are related 
to other features of good farm management. 
Financial aid, from public or private sources, 
where it is needed, to enable individual op- 
erators or watershed groups to move ahead 
with their conservation programs without 
undue delays. And technical assistance in- 
cluding the acre-by-acre soll survey on which 
conservation farm planning and treatment 
are based, complete conservation farm plans 
developed by the farmer and technician, and 
technical help in applying complex practices, 

The small-watershed program in effect 
bridges the gap between the regular soll con- 
servation district land-treatment programs 
and the limited number of flood-prevention 
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projects authorized under the 1944 Flood 
Control Act, like the Washita River project 
here in Oklahoma. The outstanding flood- 
prevention work that has been done on Sand- 
stone Creek in the Washita watershed has 
received nationwide attention. There, the 
Soil Conservation Service helped develop a 
watershed plan in cooperation with soil con- 
servation district farmers and ranchers, other 
organizations and State and Federal agencies. 

Farmers on Sandstone Creek had completed 
85 percent of the land conservation job by 
last July, The land-treatment practices and 
the flood-retarding structures together will 
eliminate more than 90 percent of all flood 
damage on the Sandstone Creek watershed, 
and the benefits will be three times the cost 
of the program. 

The Washita is 1 of 11 such flood-preven- 
tion projects. These projects have blazed 


the way for effective watershed treatment. 


through local, State, Federal teamwork. But 
it has been clear that we need to move faster 
than has been possible under those flood- 
control authorizations. The small watershed 
protection program will enable us to do 80. 

Meanwhile the Service and the Depart- 
ment have continued to seek out ways of 
improving and speeding up soll and water 
conservation all along the line. The various 
steps that have been taken include improve- 
ments in procedures in surveys, planning and 
many other respects. 

You are acquainted, of course, with the re- 
alinement of our Soil Conservation Service, 
with more responsibility shifted to the State 
offices by elimination of regional offices. Al- 
though it naturally takes a little time to 
complete such a shift, we have every reason 
to believe we can move ahead in the future 
more rapidly and effectively than ever before, 

At the State level, our people are still Fed- 
eral employees working under the direction 
of the Service and in close cooperation with 
the land-grant collegese and experiment sta- 
tions, and, of course, with your soil-conserva- 
tion district supervisors and cooperators. 
We know that here in Oklahoma our part of 
the conservation team is in good hands under 
the leadership of State Conservationist Ray 
Walker and his experienced State staff, 

Personally—as this outstanding Resource 
Conservation Field Day so graphically dem- 
onstrates—I am sure that Oklahoma will 
keep in the forefront of soil and water con- 
servation leadership and accomplishment in 
a Nation that has set the pace for the entire 
world in resource conservation, 


Ozark, Ark., High School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE, Mr. Speaker, we were 
honored to have with us Friday, May 21, 
the senior class of the Ozark, Ark., High 
School and their sponsors. The follow- 
ing members of the class were our 
guests: Cline Smith, John Porter, George 
Dybendal, Eldon Edgin, Edgar Wootser, 


Jr., Barbara McDaniel, Patricia Davis, 


Mary Lou Melton, Bobby Colvard, Dickie 
Caulk, John Greer, Billy Foster, Tommy 
Myers, Bill Matthews, Pauline Hopper, 
Golda Wyers, Sonya Hicks, Elva Walden, 
Betty Rae Williams, Reba “Dodie” Als- 
ton, and Roy Nichols. 

Their sponsors are Greer Lingle, su- 
perintendent of the Ozark schools; Mrs. 
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Norman Brooks; Mr. and Mrs. E. Z. Dick- 
erson; Mr. and Mrs, Bob Adams and 
Beverly Sue Adams. 

On Friday the class visited in the 


House Chamber, saw the Senate in ses- 


sion, had lunch in the Supreme Court 
cafeteria, and took a boat trip down the 
Potomac River to Mount Vernon, Sat- 
urday they visited the White House on 
tour. 

Sunday morning they attended church 
at the National Presbyterian Church, 
where they saw President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower. On Sunday afternoon, in a 
colorful ceremony, the class placed a 
wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington. 

On Monday they visited the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the FBI. 

It is always an inspiration to have 
such fine young people with us. It is 
good for them and for all the rest of us 
for them to come to Washington. They 
can realize that they, too, are a part of 
this great Government of ours and are 
among the future leaders in business, 
agriculture, the professions, and Govern- 
ment. 

We regret so much that the following 
members of the Ozark class were not 
on the trip this time. We hope they can 
come at a later date: 

Wilma Haddock, Margaret Reed, Gary 
Bond, Marilyn Law, Bhurl Sossoman, 
Bill Mullen, Bill Kirkpatrick, Naomi 
Crouch, Janice Walker, Ludy McBee, 
Hilda Pippin, Melba Harris, Yvonne 
Chancey, Shirley McKinney, Joe White- 
head, William Barham, James Mont- 
gomery, Charles Standridge, Willie 
Thrasher, Lonnie Adams, Earnest Um- 
holtz, Alvis Harding, Eleanor Holdar, 
Fannie Holdar, Wynell Rogers, Jerry 
Gaines, Betty Leverett, Pat Mullen, Paul 
Gaines, Jerry Prim, John Coley, Juanna 
Roland, and Marie Carter. 
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Airmail Subsidy Reductions 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point an excellent editorial 
from the Standard-Times of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., May 13, 1954, entitled “For 
Subsidy Review” which discusses in de- 
tail the very well prepared and docu- 
mented statement of my distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] to our Appro- 
priations Subcommittee wherein he ad- 
vocates a reduction of $50 million in the 
request of the CAB for airline subsidy 
appropriations. 

I should like to point out that if our 
committee and the Senate voted for that 
$50 million reduction, we would still be 
providing $60,223,000 in so-called sery- 
ice-mail pay for the airlines which is 
contained in the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, H. R. 7893, already voted by 
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both Houses of the Congress, which sum 
admittedly contains some subsidy and 
probably millions of dollars of it, and 
which takes care of the actual flying of 
the mail by all our airlines, domestic and 
international, and then we would be 
on top of that, providing, in the CAB ap- 
propriation bill, H. R. 8067, $23 million 
in new money for outright subsidies, and 
authorization to spend for subsidy pur- 
poses a leftover of about $8 million from 
the 1954 postal appropriation—which 
could possibly be stretched still further if 
the Civil Aeronautics Board instituted 
economies right away. In summary: $60 
million plus $23 million plus $8 million 
for a grand total of airmail pay and sub- 
sidies combined of $91,223,000. 

This $91 million for fiscal 1955 would 
be more than twice the combined total of 
airmail pay and subsidies in 1946, and 
considerably more than the sum involved 
in 1948, which Was the first year our 
committee recommended a reform of 
these air mail subsidy procedures, 

Mr. President, I do not think that if we 
voted a combined total of over $91 mil- 
lion of airmail pay and subsidy that any- 
one among the air mail contractors could 
call us, in any way, niggardly, and we 
would be, as this editorial recommends, 
displaying $50 million worth of tangible 
consideration for the taxpayers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For Sunswr Review 


One of the major purposes of reorganiza- 
tion plan 10, passed by Congress last year, 
would be ignored if approval is given to 
pending legislation that would appropriate 
$73 million for airline subsidy payments in 
the next fiscal year. 

Reorganization plan 10 separated cost- of 
airmail pay from the subsidies given various 
airlines to help in cost of experiment, devel- 
opment and operation of vital air networks. 
Up to last year, the two costs were lumped 
together and the whole was charged to the 
Post Office Department. Congress was un- 
able to change the appropriation materially, 
because it could not differentiate between 
genuine costs of carrying the mall and sub- 
sidy payments. 

Senator Kennepy (Democrat, Massachu- 
setts), who introduced the first separation 
bill in Congress in 1949 when he was a 
Member of the House, as well as the Hoover 
Commission and various committees of Con- 
gress have long urged “bringing the subsidy 
program into the open, for more adequate 
and effective review and control by Congress.” 
This was clearly the intent of the reorganiza- 
tion plan which went into effect last October. 

The present bill, however, does not incor- 
porate these alms. Estimated subsidies were 
prepared by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
when added to the $60 million already appro- 
priated for genuine airmail pay and the $8 
million unexpended from last year’s funds, 
represent the largest combined cost for mail 
and subsidy in United States history. 

Protests involving at least $35 million of 
the proposed subsidies have been filed by 
Postmaster General Summerfield, on the 
grounds they are excessive. In two decisions 
this year, the Supreme Court Has held that 
CAB's method of computing subsidy need 
was not based on the profit-loss sheet of an 
airline's entire operation, as required by the 
reorganization plan, but on needs of various 
divisions of an airline. 

In view of curernt litigation and in order 
to give Congress an opportunity to examine 
the basis of subsidy payments, the House 
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Appropriations Committee recommended 
limiting the CAB request to $31 million at 
the present time. This would be sufficient 
Jor all feeder lines in the United States and 
all domestic lines. CAB would have to re- 
calculate needs of international lines. 

Senator KENNEDY has urged the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee to follow the 
House group's estimate. This would seem 
to be the only logical course. Perhaps CAB's 
proposed subsidies are justified, but no harm 
would be done by having Congress examine 
the question in an orderly way, as the law 
intends, und the taxpayer might get con- 
sideration. 


Observance of First Day of Issue of 
Nebraska Territorial Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, on May 
7. Nebraska City observed the first day 
of issue of Nebraska's Territorial stamp, 
which commemorates the centennial of 
that important event in the history of 
my native State, consisting of the 
Passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

The festivities were in high and color- 
ful spirit, with appropriate decorations 
and attire very much inevidence. Well- 
attended patriotic exercises were presid- 
ed over by Frank A. Bartling, chairman 
of history research for the Nebraska City 
Centennial. 

Assistant Postmaster General Robert- 
Son, at the conclusion of his fine remarks, 
Presented albums of the stamp to as- 
Sembled distinguished guests. 

J. Hyde Sweet, editor of the Nebraska 
City News-Press, delivered a timely and 
meaningful address. Mr. Sweet served 
as Representative in the 76th Congress 
from the First Nebraska District of that 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include his splendid and well- 
Written remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record: 

REMARKS BY J. H. Sweet, EDITOR, News-Press, 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE OBSERVANCE OF 
Fmsr Day Issue or TERRITORIAL STAMP, 
NEBRASKA Crry, NEBR., May 7, 1954 
From many points of view the beloved 

Place we call Nebraska and whose centennial 

as a territory we now celebrate, beginning 

OMclally on May 30, had as stormy a begin- 

Ning as any first-settled portion of this 

Republic. 

Stephen A. Douglas, that Little Giant 
Whose genesis was in the rock-bound hills of 

ermont and chosen later home was Illinois, 
he who within 2 years from 1854 was to be 

Contesting with Lincoln for a senatorship 

and the presidency—he was the father of 

the legislation which provided for the forma- 
tion of this area, and Kansas, as territories of 
the United States. 

Like so many far-seeing and prominent 

cans of the era, Douglas saw the ad- 
vantages of a trans-continental railroad, 
for and war. He earnestly be- 
lieved it should bisect the northern segment 
©f what was the uncharted and almost en- 
rely unexplored portions of the Louisiana 
not yet settled to any extent, rather 

than traverse the southern slave States. 
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Back of his fixation of course was that thing 
we know as slavery, so closely approaching 
that tragic crisis, after so many years of 
evasion and compromise, we know as the 
Civil War. 

Douglas’ first bill was called Nebraska, 
and was referred to as such in the public 
debates and newspapers. Not only he but 
others who supported him used the name 
even when the final enactment officially be- 
came known as the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Although Douglas tried to confine the issue 
and his arguments to the necessity of build- 
ing the railroad across the mysterious wastes 
of western America, he found it impossible 
to so limit it. So it wasn't long until the 
Congress began discussing the measure al- 
most entirely from the standpoint of whether 
slavery should be restricted to the States 
already pledged to its employment or to be 
extended to the new lands as of course 
southerners in Congress desperately wanted 
it. It was the era of geographical expansion; 
men were looking for new homes and chances 
to grow. Those southern people who sought 
the new places naturally insisted that they 
should be permitted without restrictive laws 
to settle in virgin territory where they could 
take with them and employ the slaves they 
had used in the old homes. 

So the supporters of Mr, Douglas tried to 
find a compromise as Mr. Clay and others 
many years before had tried through similar 
but not long-lived agreements to settle a 
most disturbing question. They proposed 
to divide the huge Nebraska Territory as 
originaly laid out into two parts. One was 
to be called Kansas and the other Nebraska, 
and that is the way it turned out. Strangely 
enough, as we look at it today, people in the 
populous and older eastern sections of the 
land firmly believed Kansas was likely to 
become a slave-owning State, which cer- 
tainly it did not as we know from the dark 
and bloody history of the Territory, and that 
Nebraska would stubbornly resist slave-own- 
ership, which to the glory of all our genera- 
tions it did, with a few exceptions of isolated 
bondage, including those relatively few fam- 
ilies in Nebraska City who of southern birth 
and customs did bring their servant here. 

The antislavery people led by such strong 
advocates as Senator Charles Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, and Representative Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, were thoroughly 
angered by Douglas’ bill. Sumner called it a 
fraud on the people and erroneously pre- 
dicted little of the area, if any of it at all, 
ever would be settled except by roving bands 
of slave traders and bandits. The con- 
troversy actually resulted in the great re- 
alinement of political groups which had long 
existed and brought about the birth of the 
Republican Party whose centennial also 
is being celebrated this year. 

At any rate, the two territories were simul- 
taneously created as planned by Douglas and 
his friends in Congress. On May 30, 1854, 
President Franklin Pierce signed the bill 
granting territorial status to two areas which 
not only never justified Sumner's dire 
prophecies but in the years agone have be- 
come factors in our national] life, especially 
with respect to the production of agricul- 
tural wealth, and provided homes for sturdy, 
reliable, God-fearing men and women of 
practically every race on earth. 

Nebraska City was born of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. It was the child of such ener- 
getic, industrious, and ambitious young men 
from the Virginian Blue Ridge and the long- 
settled areas of Maine, New York, and Michi- 
gan as the Bradfords, Nuckolises, Bennetts, 
and Mortons. They arrived soon after the 
legality of settlement under the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act became effective. Studiously 
and with canny vision they established phys- 
ically and spiritually the town we know and 
love and in which we have pride and faith. 

These forerunners of our history foresaw 
prosperity and progress for all who had the 
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will to plan and work. They were men pos- 
sessed of confidence in their own works, who 
recognized the goodness of the Almighty who 
has smiled refulgently on us throughout the 
decades in spite of temporary setbacks. For 
that matter setbacks have pursued men of 
all races and climes throughout the recorded 
annals of the human animal. 

I have no prophecy for the future of a 
community so uniquely born and so earnest- 
ly, with regard for the future, today ob- 
serving the interesting issuance of a postage 
stamp in commemoration of the first 100 


But I do know that so long as men and 
women work with a will, enthusiastically and 
imaginatively, diligently and intelligently, 
and, as is said on our coins of the Republic, 
preserve their trust in God, not much which 
is wrong long will afflict them, nor swerve 
them from the appointed course of their 
manifest destiny. 


The Wondrous Black Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I submit the following editorial from 
the Omaha World-Herald of the date of 
May 20, 1954: 

How strange it is that we free Americans, 
we who take pride in our intelligence and 
rugged independence, sometimes allow our- 
selves to be victimized by those who prac- 
tice the wondrous black art of propaganda. 

For example, consider the things we have 
been looking at and worrying about for some 
weeks and months past. 

Dien Bien Phu, for one. 

In all honesty, had you, dear reader, ever 
heard of the place before it began to appear 
in the news shortly after the first of the year? 

When you tride to look it up, were you 
even able to locate it in your home atlas? 

Probably not. Yet, before we knew it the 
eyes of all of us were turned toward that 
distant jungle outpost of the French colonial 
empire. 

Learned commentators and columnists 

lecturing us on how enormously im- 
portant it was to the whole free world, to 
the future of democracy, that a handful of 
French mercenary troops should continue to 
hold this speck of steaming real estate 
against the attack of native rebels. Leaders 
of this great Republic solemnly warned us 
that if Dien Bien Phu should fall, a chain 
reaction would be started which might de- 
stroy Washington and New York and Omaha, 

And while we were keeping one apprehen- 
sive eye on Dien Bien Phu, suddenly we 
found ourselves watching, with the other, a 
funny little circus in Washington. 

It seems that a United States Senator, a 
famed Communist chaser, had asked the 
War Department to grant a commission to a 
young man who was eligible for the draft. 
And when that didn't work, and the young 
man was drafted, the same Senator, or per- 
sons in his employ, asked that the lad be 
given an occasional week-end pass. 

Things of the same sort have happened 
times without number since the peacetime 
draft was started. 

But this time, almost as if by magic, the 
thing was whipped up into the proportions 
of an international incident. Writers and 
speakers argued as intensely about this af- 
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fair as if the future of the Republic were 
hanging in the balance, and the young army 
private and the anti-Communist Senator and 
his friends and his accusers suddenly found 
themselves the stars of a coast-to-coast TV 
serial. 

How did all this come about? 

Why did we Americans permit ourselves 
to become so deeply engrossed in such utter 
trivialities? 

How come our newspapers, our radio and 
TV people, our great public leaders, with 
only rare exceptions, fell into the trap? 

We don't know. Possibly no one knows 
the full answer. 

But it seems self-evident that someone 
planned it that way. Someone of great skill 
and cunning. 

And what actually was happening nearer 
home while we Americans were day-dream- 
ing about Dien Bien Phu and the Washing- 
ton soap opera? 

Well for one thing, it now develops, the 
Reds were running arms into Guatemala. To 
do this they used a ship which ts chartered 
under the British flag. 

And where is Guatemala? 

It is on the North American Continent, the 
first country south of Mexico. It is no far- 
ther from New Orleans than New Orleans is 
from Omaha. It is within a couple of hours’ 
flight of the Panama Canal. 

Guatemala already is dominated by the 
Communists. The arms were shipped from 
Communist Poland. There is reason to think 
they were intended for sabotage of the canal, 
which is vital to the defense of America. 

Here is a real 24-carat issue. Imagine 17 
you can how Teddy Roosevelt would have re- 
acted to such a threat. Teddy believed in 
guarding our own ramparts, not Dien Bien 
Phu. 

But now? 

High officials say there are concerned. 
Pundits say it's ominous. Then they hurry 
on to talk about the latest news from the 
McCarthy affair, and paw over the old plans 
for an Asiatic alliance. 

Propaganda, it’s wonderful. And wonder- 
fully it has been planned and executed to 
turn the interest of the American people 
away from communism in the United States, 
away from communism in North America, 
and to keep American eyes focussed on a 
colonial disturbance in a jungle 10 thousand 
miles away. 


Why Less Paper Currency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time the economic seers of the 
present administration have sought to 
assure us that no recession is in sight de- 
spite mounting unemployment, sagging 
farm prices, and a falling off of sales in 
many lines. In fact, no less an authority 
on the subject than Herbert Hoover has 
given us the assurance that prosperity is 
on a sound footing. 

Now in view of all of these assurances 
I am wondering why the Treasury De- 
partment is cutting back so drastically in 
the amount of currency to be printed in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. It is 
my information that there will be 31 mil- 
lion less sheets of United States currency 
printed next year than this, At 18 bills 
per sheet this means a reduction of 558 
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million bills. This is a reduction of 
about 25 percent. 

A great many economists contend that 
the volume of money in circulation and 
the speed at which it circulates is an ac- 
curate index of business activity. 

Is it the conclusion of the adminstra- 
tion that things are going to be so slack 
in business this coming summer, fall, and 
winter that we just will not need the cur- 
rency? 

It is also my understanding that the 
redemption of old and worn-out currency 
practically has been halted by the Treas- 
ury Department. Is this another sign 
that prosperity is retreating back around 
the corner where it remained hidden 
during the last Republican administra- 
tion? 

Experts in the field tell me that the 
reason our currency has never been suc- 
cessfully counterfeited is because of the 
high quality of our printing and engrav- 
ing and because we have redeemed bills 
as soon as they become soiled or worn. 
When currency reaches the stage that it 
justifies the name of “filthy lucre,” who 
can tell the spurious from the genuine? 

If this is another so-called economy 
measure, I hope that it is not one that 
permits a torrent of spurious currency to 
be loosed. 

Iawait with interest the Treasury De- 
periments reply to the questions I have 
ra 3 


Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduc- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor to append hereto the first of five 
parts of a report of the worldwide cor- 
respondents of the New York Times 
showing the extraordinary and wide- 
spread progress made by the United 
States and U. N. technical-assistance 
programs: 

Won TECHNICAL Am Poo. REGISTERING Bia 
Successes—Surver or Untrep STATES AND 
U. N. ProcraMs IN 79 Couns SHOWS 
STRESS ON SELF-HELP—PRIVATE AGENCIES 
IN MAJOR ROLE 

(By Wil Lissner) 

Famine-plagued India has increased her 
food production by 5,000,000 tons and thinks 
the time is near when, barring natural 
calamity, she will be self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs. 

Italy has bettered Mussolini's record 1938 
wheat crop by 1,000,000 tons. Greece has 
become self-sufficient in wheat; Turkey is 
one of the first four wheat-exporting coun- 
tries. Jamaica is becoming self-sufficidént in 
rice and Panama has a rice surplus. Ceylon 
is now exporting salt. Korea's hog cholera, 
which killed off 43,000 pigs in 1949, is virtual- 
ly under control. 

These are the first results of technical aid 
around the world, under which Governments 
are sharing their people's “know-how,” par- 
ticularly with underdeveloped countries and 
territories, at an ever-increasing rate. The 
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bigger and better gains are yet to come, for 
the work is only in its beginnings in many 
lands. 

Seventy countries are supplying help to 
augment self-help in 91 countries. Most of 
the donating countries themselves are re- 
cipients also under the technical cooperation 
and assistance programs. 

The programs cost donors and recipients 
upward of $500 million a year. Several bil- 
lions more are spent annually by govern- 
ments and investors on parallel economic 
development plans. 

These facts are shown in a survey and 
appraisal of government technical-aid pro- 
grams in action, Just completed by corres- 
pondents of the New York Times in 79 coun- 
tries and territories where substantial proj- 
ects are operating. 

The correspondents studied on the spot 


work done by a variety of governmental 


agencies: 

Technical cooperation specialists of the 
United States Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. 

Technical assistance experts of the United 
Nations and its 10 specialized agencies in 
such fields as agriculture, labor and man- 
agement, and public health. 

The 16-nation Colombo Plan for South and 
Southeast Asia, through technical assistance 
administrators. 

The administrations of more than a dozen 
governments, which direct aid as well as par- 
ticipating in international agencies. 

The correspondents’ country-by-country 
reports show that the sharing of technical 
know-how is one of the largest and most 
successful enterprises on which the world 
has ever engaged. The showing would even 
be somewhat larger if the countries of the 
Soviet sphere could have been Included. 

It would be considerably larger if account 
were taken of the technical aid given by the 
great missionary organizations, private busi- 
ness concerns, and private contractors and 
the world’s philanthropic foundations and 
institutions. 

Some general conclusions emerged from 
the reports: Technical cooperation here to 
stay; its cost should be treated as a standing 
item in national budgets. A few countries 
are taking the next step, establishing condi- 
tions that will encourage development in- 
vestment by domestic and forelgn capital. 
Accounting and expenditure of funds and 
supervision by Governments are good. Losses 
from project failures have been few and iso- 
lated. 

But the picture is not wholly creditable. 
In one country experts from different agen- 
cies compete, whereas harmonious coopera- 
tion is the rule generally. Waste was found 
in one country, but foreign funds were not 
involved. Local elements impede progress in 
several countries, 


Some changes were suggested by the re- 
ports. The United States program has a 
place of its own, that cannot be filled by 
other agencies. But it should be separated 
from military and economic aid programs so 
that it remains a “help for self-help” pro- 
gram. The United States taxpayer should 
not be asked to finance economic develop- 
ment abroad when private investors are ready 
to do so if the capital-receiving country 
offers competitive conditions. 

The United Nations and its agencies have 
established places in the field that should 
be gradually expanded, but not at the ex- 
pense of direct technical ald by the United 
States or any other single country. Priority 
should be given to establishing a reserve 
fund covering a year's costs, so firm plans 
can be made. 

Countries that have made the greatest 
advances have done so by welcoming the 
investment of domestic and foreign capital. 
Part of technical cooperation funds might 
well be used to tell the underdeveloped coun- 
tries the story of their progress, 
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Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduc- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the second of five parts of a 
report of the worldwide correspondents 
of the New York Times showing the 
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extraordinary and widespread progress 
made by the United States and United 
Nations technical-assistance programs: 
SHARING OF TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE Is TRANS- 

FORMING RETARDED SECTORS OF THE WORLD 

Following is a country-by-country survey 
by correspondents of the New York Times 
of governmental and international programs 
of technical cooperation and assistance in 
79 lands. The statistical data have been 
compiled from reports of the several admin- 
istrations. Totals are given for the last 2 
fiscal or calendar years. United Nations to- 
tals are contingent upon payment of pledged 
contributions. Domestic contributions re- 
ported cover in most cases only part of re- 
cipient’s expenditures. Staff totals are for 
foreign specialists only: 


Asia and Pacific 


e — — 
National China 
North Borneo 


1 Korean aid from all sources may total 78,000, 00 this 
telief and reconstruction. Figure given is United States est 


2 Not available, 


INDIA 


New DeLmI—In 3 years of technical co- 
operation and assistance given in support of 
India’s 5-year plan, this country has scored 
some notable achievements, 

Food production has been increased by 5 
million tons. New land brought under irri- 
gation totals 3,500,000 acres. Fertilizer pro- 
duction has been increased from 35,000 tons 
in 1951-52 to 230,000 tons in 1952-53. The 
time is near when, barring natural calamity, 
India may be entirely self-sufficient in food. 

Power generation has been increased by 
315,000 kilowatts. Three ships have been 
built in the Vishakhaptnam yard. Ninety 
locomotives have been manufactured at the 
Chittaranjan works. Coal production is up 
4 million tons, steel production 100,000 tons. 
Cloth output has been raised to 4,700,000,000 
yards, a postwar record. 

No less important are other achievements. 
Hundreds of miles of new roads and dozens 
of schools have been erected by the efforts 
of villagers. Such scourges as malaria and 
yaws have been eradicated from large areas 
of the country. Agricultural, medical, and 
social services have been extended to 46,000 
villages inhabited by 37,286,000 peasants, 

Help for I out of 4 

By the end of the plan period, March 1956, 
if all goes normally, one-fourth of the popu- 
lation will have been reached by the com- 
munity development program, 

Admittedly, such results as these were only 
achieved because India receives the biggest 


United States technical 
cooperation contributions 


U.N. technical assistance 
grants 


Thousands 

$040. 4 45 
3.6 1 
1,143.1 71 
1,058. 5 54 
41.6 3 
2, 169. 6 103 
308. 4 195. 13 
1,529. 8 i 82 
7.1 24. 1 

127.6 67.7 1 
72.6 0 7 
300. 8 232.0 19 
92.3 6.6 6 
1,917.9 1, 210.7 93 
557.2 767.6 25 
2.1 0 0 
40.9 8.3 2 
183.0 42.2 10 
1,151.4 763.4 63 
1,210.4 30.0 1 
12, 849. 6 10,004. 4 617 


‘edly but technical assistance cannot be separated from 


individual share of foreign technical assist- 
ance from all sources and because she is 
willing to make extraordinary sacrifices for 
economic and social development. 

United States technical cooperation has 
allotted in 3 years $189 million to India, 
including $23 million for salaries of Amer- 
ican staff and expenditures by the American 
administration, In the last 2 years India 
received from United Nations agencies 
$6,500,000. 

India shares in the Colombo plan for 
south and southeast Asia, and receives help 
from private foundations. In addition, she 
receives the bilateral aid of Norway, the gov- 
ernment and people of which supplied about 
$3 million and 14 experts to help modernize 
the south India fishing industry. 

Yet the total of foreign aid is miniscule 
compared with the outlay of the Indians 
themselves. This is programed at $4,488 
million for the 5-year period. 

India is thus an object lesson in what 
technical cooperation, given in adequate 
amounts and matched by adequate national 
sacrifice, can do. 

Five million new mouths a year 

In spite of the major effort in money and 
planning that the Indians themselves are 
making and the concentrated effort of other 
nations in their behalf, the vastness of the 
problem of bringing India up to western 
standards is staggering. India has a popu- 
lation of 357 million and must provide for 
nearly 5 million more a year. There seems 
to be no end to the work to be done, 
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But officials, both foreign and Indian, 
stress the need for waiting a few years before 
a sound assessment can be made. 

All the programs are closely coordinated 
within the 5-year plan. The plan is in con- 
tinual process of revision. It is considered a 
compliment to the planners—Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru ts the active chairman of 
the National Planning Commission—that no 
project has yet had to be marked down as a 
failure. 

Emphasis in the United States technical 
cooperation program shifts. In the first year 
it was entirely on agricultural development. 
In the second more attention was paid to 
health, education, and natural resources. 
Now it is expanding into industrial ase 
sistance. 

It is the consensus of foreign experts here 
that India furnishes an outstanding example 
of the use that can be made of indigenous 
talent in employing foreign technical aid to 
the utmost. Indeed, in some fields India can 
share her specialized talents with other 
countries. More than 80 Indian experts serve 
abroad and 90 foreigners have received fel- 
lowships for training in India. 

The impression grows from Indian expe- 
rience that the basic factor determining the 
permanent effect of technical cooperation 
efforts is the sense of direction and degree of 
drive contributed by the recipient country. 

KOREA 


SrouvL.—The second battle for Korea has 
begun. Allied military force successfully re- 
pulsed Communist aggression. Another im- 
portant campaign is on—to find places for 
the displaced, Jobs for the jobless. 

Relief has kept alive millions who other- 
wise would have died. Now experts from 
27 nations are teaching the Koreans how to 
do everything from digging peat to dredging 

harbors. There is no separate technical co- 
operation program but teaching new skills 
and improving old ones enter every phase of 
reconstruction. 

A financial expert from Thalland advises 
the Bank of Korea. A Danish engineer is 
showing Koreans how to find peat deposits 
and operate machinery that removes the peat 
and presses it into briquettes. An American 
veterinarian introduced new methods of 
vaccine and serum production. He was in- 
strumental In reducing hog cholera fatalities 
from 43,000 pigs in 1949 to fewer than 100 
last year. 

United States specialists will train Korean 
engineers in the course of rehabilitating the 
important Hwachon hydroelectric power- 
plant. 

In these and hundreds of other ways, 
Korea's friends are trying to put this nation 
back on her feet. But there are problems. 

“The most pressing economic problem we 
have faced,” President Syngman Rhee says, 
“is that American aid and assistance funds, 
given to Korea for the purpose of recon- 
structing and rehabilitating the Korean 
economy, have not been used for that pur- 
pose but to build up the Japanese economy.” 

But the average Korean who fears another 
outbreak of fighting does not want to start 
a business that may be lost or put up a 
house that may be destroyed. Competent 
technicians are difficult to get. Korean plans 
are frequently unrealistic, considering the 
woeful lack of resources and abilities, 

NATIONALIST CHINA j 


Tam ET. — United States technical coopera- 
tlon with Nationalist China shifts major em- 
phasis this year to industrialization of 
Formosa, 

In the past few years United States and 
United Nations technical aid helped raise the 
standard of living and lay a sound founda- 
tion for a stable rural economy, The two 
biggest cash crops, sugar and rice, broke all 
records set by the Japanese, 
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The industrial program already has made 
progress. The industrial index last year stood 
at 136 compared with 100 in 1941 when the 
Japanese mobilized Formosan industry for 
war. 

This year 148 Chinese technicians will be 
trained in the United States. Professors 
from Purdue University and Pennsylvania 
State College are helping to establish engi- 
neering schools. 

United Nations projects have all but wiped 
out malaria and have almost completed tu- 
berculosis control. A maternity and child 
health project failed. 

PAKISTAN 

Karacnt—tLast year 200,000 cultivators 
eowed 40,000 tons of ammonium sulfate on 
500,000 acres of rice to increase the yield of 
the staple of East Pakistan. They acted on 
the advice of United States specialists, each 
working with a Pakistani counterpart. 

United Nations experts are directing con- 
struction of vast irrigation projects. One, to 
be completed in 1958 at a cost of $60,000,000, 
will bring 2,200,000 acres into cultivation. 
Hydroelectric and land rehabilitation proj- 
ects are transforming the way of life in once- 
isolated communities. 

Other United Nations technicians, working 
with Pakistanis, are fighting disease, plan- 
ning towns, organizing economic surveys, 
improving telecommunications, office admin- 
istration and transportation. 

Backing up these efforts are the Colombo 
plan administrators, who supply from the 
16 donor countries facilities ranging from 
power plants to railway sleepers. 

However, Pakistan suffers from an impulse 
to implement too many ideas at once. The 
United Nations alone will have 65 projects 
going this year. A committee to avold du- 
plication has been set up. 

Some United Nations officials are planning 
to recommend that more efforts be concen- 
trated on food cultivation and fundamental 
vocational training, in place of projects con- 
cerned with geophysical research and uni- 
versity science teaching. 

PHILIPPINES 


“ Mantia.—Technical tion accounts 
for about a third of the $18 million budgeted 
by the United States for economic develop- 
ment here. Together with the Philippine 
Government's own program and supplemen- 
tary programs by the United Nations, it rep- 
resents as much as the Filipinos can do by 
self-help. 

However, the technical aid has stimulated 
civic projects designed to raise living stand- 
ards of village and farm folk. 

Half a dozen rural improvement move- 
ments have been organized by leading Fili- 
pino, Chinese, and American citizens, na- 
tional in scope and financed by public con- 
tributions. Civic groups have instituted in- 
dividual projects. The most recent project 
is the Liberty Wells Association drive for 
funds to install artesian wells in every 
town of the country. 

The United States-Filipino projects fol- 
low the blueprint of the Bell report which 
surveyed the Philippines’ economic needs 
and pursue familiar lines in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and administration. The United Na- 
tions took over the stimulation of home 
handicraft industries and has undertaken ef- 
forts ranging from eradicating snail-fever 
in Leyte to establishing a marble industry 


on the island of Romblon. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 

Afghanistan: The most important contri- 
bution made by United States technical co- 
operation was to the Helmand River Valley 
Authority, multi-million-dollar irrigation 
and land-reclamation project on the south- 
ern border. The United Nations agencies 
have made notable contributions in teach- 
er-training, malaria-control and maternity 
and child-care programs, 

Burma: All projects in the vast rehabill- 
tation and development program which were 
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planned before the ending of United States 
aid in mid-1953 are being continued. Some 
American specialists are being continued un- 
der private contract. United Nations experts 
have helped in reducing malaria, improving 
livestock-breeding and producing handicraft 
textiles. . 

Cambodla: With United States aid ancient 
dams are being rebuilt for irrigation. The 
port of Pnompenh is receiving new installa- 
tions, roads are being improved and new 
agricultural methods are being taught. 
Closely coordinated United Nations projects 
have reduced malaria, established training 
centers for health and educational person- 
nel in a land with only six trained physicians 
and have begun to develop industry. 

Ceylon: Colombo plan and United Nations 
experts have aided in promoting a mecha- 
nized fishing industry, in developing mecha- 
nized agriculture, salt and cement manufac- 
ture, nurse-training and other medical work, 
Salt is now exported. 

Hong Kong: This colony’s basic economic 
and health problems are far beyond the 
range of the comparatively small United 
Nations technical assistance programs here. 
Overcrowding in the disease-ridden slums re- 
stricts effectiveness of projects. 

Indonesia: Technical cooperation and as- 
sistance have fostered nurse-training and 
industrial development. But foreign capital 
is still reluctant to come to Indonesia. 

Japan: Private forelgn concerns with 
capital participation in Japanese industrial 
and deyelopment projects provide the bulk 
of technical assistance, mostly in construc- 
tion and manufacturing. The United Na- 
tions has aided education. 

Laos: The incidence of yaws is being slowly 
reduced, malaria combated and personnel 
trained for health services. Teachers are 
being trained and engineering services pro- 
vided. 

Malaya: With British aid, vast resettle- 
ment, hydroelectric power, and agricultural 
development projects have been undertaken, 
with success, The United States has helped 
with the roadbullding program. 

Nepal: Indian engineers are opening the 
kingdom to development by building a truck 
road from Katmandu to Raxaul. United 
States technicians are helping improve agri- 
culture. United Nations experts are assist- 
ing. Malaria control work is starting. 

North Borneo: United Nations and Colom- 
bo Plan help has been of greatest value in 
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the fields of public health and child welfare. 
Tiliteracy has handicapped educational and 
training projects. 

Sarawak: Roadbuilding and tommunica- 
tions development are being spurred with 
British aid. The Colombo plan has provided 
technical assistance in education, medicine, 


forestry, engineering, social welfare, and 
administration. There is some United States 
help. 


Singapore: Sea and air transport, housing, 
town planning, and road-development proj- 
ects are being aided under the Colombo plan. 
Agricultural and industrial improvement 
plans get United Nations aid. Health proj- 
ects are being undertaken. 

Thailand: Malaria control is achieving 
sensational results and it is hoped the dis- 
ease will be suppressed by 1957. United 
States and United Nations technicians are 
introducing talapia the “mad” fish—"“eats 
like mad, grows like mad, multiplies like 
mad," and improved agricultural techniques. 

Vietnam: The United States has given 
technical ald in connection with public 
works, ald to displaced persons, educational, 
agricultural, and training programs. United 
Nations experts have advised on long-range 
health, welfare, administration, and voca- 
tional training projects. Scarcity of tech- 
nically competent Vietnamese restricts the 
projects, 


Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduce- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the third of five parts of a 
report of the worldwide correspondents 
of the New York Times showing the 
extraordinary and widespread progress 
made by the United States and U. N. 
technical assistance programs: 


Middle East 


United States technical cooper- 
ation contributions 


V. N. technical assistance 
grants 


/// arrean aaaea vill ites Oda trod i 
Egypt 307 À M 
Iran 677 8 104 
Iraq... 333 944.5 60 
Isracl. „119 867.0 33 
Jordan 5,090 416.0 2 
3,724 227.5 11 

1 2, 855 1, 323. 3 2 
3,203 349.1 2 

0 860. 5 42 

0 57.9 5 

0 $18.3 35 

308 8, 649.5 306 


Camo.—United States and United Nations 
technicians are doing a good job on the 
preparatory work for raising Egyptian phys- 
ical, economic, and social standards, But the 
country lacks the capital-generating capacity 
to put development programs into effect on a 
broad scale. 

The 100 international experts and tech- 
nicians can show the Egyptians how to get 
better crop yields; to get more and better 


housing for less; to organize rural communi- 
ties for health, education, and social wel- 
fare. They can set up pilot projects and 
they have reported exhaustively on possi- 
bilities for industrial development. 

But with the resources currently avail- 
able—about @5 million annually for United 
States technical cooperation and $543,373 for 
United Nations technical assistance—they 
are unable to do anything to offset Egypt’* 
Jack of capital, 
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On the political level there is a tendency 
to disparage United States aid and contrast 
it with the more liberal economic assistance 
to Israel. Lt. Col. Gamal Abdul Nasser, Pre- 
mier, and dominant figure in the military 
regime, when asked about United States aid, 
replied: “What aid? United States military 
&nd economic aid goes to Israel, not to the 
Arab States.” 

Dr. Mohammed Selim, United States-edu- 
cated engineer who heads Egypt's develop- 
ment board, credits United States and United 
Nations projects with making a real contri- 
bution. But he and those of similar opinion 
contend that too much is spent on tech- 
nical assistance and not enough on materials 
and development programs. 

Egypt is pinning its hopes for solving the 
acute shortage of arable land on plans for a 
high dam at Aswan, in upper Egypt, which 
they believe would reclaim 2 million acres. 
It would cost $500 million. Efforts to bor- 
row a third abroad have been unsuccessful. 
Egyptians say foreign aid is being withheld 
because of their insistence on British evacu- 
ation of the Suez Canal zone and hostility to 
Israel. 

IRAN 


‘TEHERAN.—The revival of the pistachio nut 
crop in a dozen villages in the Damghan area 
200 miles east of here illustrates United 
States technical cooperation at its best. 

The area has been close to starvation since 
its nut trees were invaded 18 years ago by 
insect pests. Nonproducing trees needed for 
Pollination were cut down for firewood. 

Last year Mahmoud Safari, United States- 
trained Iranian technician, obtained ap- 
Proval for a scheme of spraying the trees to 
kill the pests and using the air blast of 
Pumps to spread the pollen of the few re- 
maining male trees in the air, 

An Iranian mechanic built duplicates of a 
model air pump from the United States. 
The work was done at a cost of 2 cents a tree, 
Paid by tree owners. Damghan harvested a 
$400,000 crop from 50,000 trees last fall. The 
Program is being spread to other pistachio- 
growing areas. 

Not all projects fare so well. The appar- 
ent lack of a social conscience among most 

is a great obstacle to progress. 

Zamindars (big landowners) of Isfahan 
recently forced the abandonment of a $300,- 
000 irrigation project because their products 
might face competition from those of small 
farmers who would benefit. The project 
Would have reactivated an arterial irrigation 
Canal built by Shah Abbas 350 years ago 
and destroyed by Afghan invaders in the 
18th century. 

Because of the scarcity of educated per- 
sons, the United States mission has been 
obliged to employ many members from the 
Zamindar class, some of whom have obtained 
construction contracts for members of their 
families, 

But in spite of these obstacles, plus Com- 
munist agitation and local politics, technical 
Cooperation scores some notable achieve- 
ments, In one village a health program en- 
abled the first infants in 15 years to survive 
into childhood, It has initiated 90 projecta 
that reach into most of Iran's 40,000 villages. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Traq: United States technicians and United 
Nations experts participate in the Iraq De- 
velopment Board, which gets 70 percent of all 
revenues for long-range projects such as 
flood control, cement plants, schools, and 
Vast drainage schemes. This year's floods 
Will delay the programs, since they make 
necessary heavy relief spending, Their 
damage of upward of $125 million might have 
been prevented by the Great Wadi Tharthar 
diversion barrage which was to have been 
Completed by 1956. 

Israel: A United Nations expert on metal- 

g has raised the quality of low-stand- 
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ard metal goods. In citrus growing one 
specialist is helping to increase orchard 
yields, a cost accountant is reducing trans- 
portation costs, and a paper expert is im- 
proving wrapping methods that have been 
criticized. 

Jordan: British, United States, and United 
Nations technicians cooperate in the Jordan 
Development board. The main effort is to 
open hitherto desert lands for agriculture, 
chiefly by organizing limited water resources. 
Jordan was dissuaded from ending United 
States technical cooperation only by an offer 
of $8 million for road building and im- 
provement of potash production. Similar 
pressure was used on the United Nations. In- 
ability to solve the problem of 480,000 Pales- 
tine refugees handicaps development work. 

Lebanon: Four United Nations experts 
trained Lebanese in radio, meteorology, alr- 
port management, and air traffic services, 
providing personnel for a leading interna- 
tional airport at Beirut. American special- 
ists have completed a plan for a $30 million 
power network in south Lebanon. The Gov- 
ernment is offering Incentives for foreign 
investment and plans to adhere to the Inter- 


United States technical 
cooperation contributions 
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national Chamber of Commerce's agreement 
on fair treatment of foreign investments. 

Libya; Britain, Prance, Italy, Egypt, Tur- 
key, the United States, and the United 
Nations supply more than 800 technicians to 
man key posts in the Government of this 
newly established desert kingdom. The first 
objective of all programs is to train Libyans. 
Agricultural work is being spurred to end 
deaths by malnutrition. 

Saudi Arabia: Most technical assistance 18 
obtained by private contract out of oll reve- 
nues. However, United States specialists 
help in preparing the state budget and in 
revising the customs code. United Nations 
experts concentrate on agriculture. Prog- 
ress Is sensational, but comes from coopera- 
tion with foreign capital. 

Syria: Technical aid is accepted from the 
United Nations alone, in development plan- 
ning, education, agriculture, civil aviation, 
and health. Restrictions on foreign capital 
hinder development. 

Yemen: United Nations experts are help- 
ing expand crop production, improve the 
money and banking systems, develop water 
resources and ports and map the country. 


‘U.N, technical assistance 
grants 
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ETHIOPIA 


Appts AsaBA—Ethlopians are learning to 
drive tractors and handle other farming ma- 
chinery at an agricultural college organized 
by the United States technical cooperation 
mission and staffed by experts from Okia- 
homa Agricultural and Mining College. 

An agricultural university is being planned 
in the rich Harar Province. Graduates will 
become Ethiopia's first extension agents. 
Emperor Halle Selassie’s direct and personal 
interest in spurring his people’s development 
in scientific farming is responsible in great 
measure for the smoothness of the work and 
the progress achieved. 

United Nations experts help in several 
says. One team Is trying to save the coun- 
try's great cattle herds from the ravages of 
rinderpest and other diseases by vaccination; 
1 million head have been immunized, An- 
other is training Ethiopian students as civil- 
aviation technicians. Others are working 
against venereal diseases and spreading 
knowledge of hygiene and insect control. 

When thick locust swarms sweep across the 
Red Sea into Ethiopia, the United States and 
United Nations missions team up. The 
Americans supply the planes and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization the pilots and 
insecticides to kill the pests. Some tribes- 
men object to it, of course. 

The impact of foreign-aid programs on the 
country has not yet been appreciable, since 
they must necessarily be devoted to training 


Ethiopians who only later will be able to 
teach their countrymen improved techniques, 
But they fill a felt need. 

LIBERIA 

Monnovia.—Sixty-two American techni- 
cians are directing 28 projects embracing 
the country's entire economy. Much effort 
is being directed by Liberia to increase food 
and export crops, but half the projects are 
in the field of public works. 

Liberia's one-crop economy, based on rub- 
ber cultivation, was first diversified by pri- 
vate development of iron-ore deposits. But 
now United States technical cooperation is 
seeking further diversification through agri- 
cultural development, 

It has distributed coffee, cocoa, and oll 
palm seedlings to peasants in various parts 
of the country and has helped establish a 
central agricultural experiment station at 
Suakoko. In addition, two United Nations 
experts are working to improve fisheries. 

Other United Nations projects operating 
are in the fleld of industrial development, 
including work in handicrafts and in tech- 
nical education, 

In addition, the United Nations is helping 
to improve educational services, with a fun- 
damental education, a teacher-training and 
a university science-teaching project. 

Public health work by the United Nations 
is concentrated on a pilot project in malaria- 
control and a yaws-control project. The 
Children’s Fund cooperates in these fields, 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 


Angola: This Portuguese province and Mo- 
zambique are being surveyed for minerals by 
Americans and Portuguese geolog Un- 
derground water resources are being sought. 

Belgian Congo: United States technical 
cooperation is aiding Belgium with special- 
ized problems, including sewage and drain- 
age in mushroom native cities, nonferrous 
metallurgy, road building, certain aspects of 
tropical agriculture, and statistical services. 

British East Africa: A United Nations ex- 
pert helped the Tanganyika Geological Sur- 
vey investigate mineral ores. Others did pre- 
liminary work in nursing education and food 
production. Study opportunities in the 
United States are being arranged. 

French West Africa: With French assist- 

ance, 90,000 acres of land have been reclaimed 
and are worked by 25,000 African settlers, 
grouped in cooperatives. The project is de- 
signed to expand at the rate of 10,000 acres 
a year. 
Gold Coast: British assistance has turned 
the Gold Coast into a well-developed terri- 
tory. Most is in connection with a 5-year 
$182 million development plan to be com- 
pleted in 1956. Britain, Canada, and the 
Gold Coast Governments are exploring a 
$403,200,000 aluminum-production program 
on the Volta River, 

Morocco: French technical assistance and 
economic aid have mechanized agriculture, 
conserved soils, and rehabilitated rural areas, 
A geological survey has been completed. 
Water for irrigating 200,000 acres in the 
Tadia Plain is expected to be available in 
1957 from the Bin el Ouldane hydroelectric 


lant. 
* a: British technicians introduced 
electricity, developed the port of Lagos, built 
roads, rallway, telegraph, and other modern 
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facilities. Now Nigerians are being trained 
to replace them. United States and United 
Nations specialists are helping in develop- 
ment planning, 

Northern Rhodesia: A United States for- 
eign operations loan has helped develop a 
railway line to bring out copper, asbestos, 
cobalt, and chrome. It connects with the 
Portuguese port of Lourenco Marques, 

Tunisia; France has done much over the 
years to develop this protectorate economi- 
cally. Following a 7-year plan costing $215,- 
700,000, a new 4-year plan went into effect 
last year that will cost France $41 million, 
Technical assistance provided will be in con- 
nection with this plan. 


Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduc- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 > 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the fourth of five parts of a re- 
port of the worldwide correspondents of 
the New York Times showing the ex- 
traordinary and widespread progress 
made by the United States and U. N. 
technical assistance programs: 


Lalin America 
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Brazil 
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BOLIVIA 

La Paz—Three years ago the agricultural 
service in which Bolivia and the United 
States cooperate with the other American 
republics brought a pound of Cuban yellow 
corn here. It was found to give twice as high 
a yield as the seed in use. 

Now, virtually the entire Santa Cruz 
region grows that variety of Bolivia's staple 
food and the output per acre in the region 
Hus doubled, 


Cooperative work in agriculture is financed 
by local currency derived from the sale of 
$12 million of United States surplus com- 
modities granted to Bolivia. Besides the 
field of agriculture, joint cooperative services 
exist in health and sanitation and education, 

The health program, now 12 years old, 
carries on disease-prevention education 
through radio, press, motion pictures, litera- 
ture, mobile units and-lectures, 

The sanitation service helps to design and 
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construct hospitals, health centers and 
laboratories and water and sewage systems. 
It is also fighting malaria and silicosis, prev- 
alent diseases. 5 ; 

A notable improvement in efficiency in 6 
Government departments has been achieved 
by a United Nations program, 1 of the 
organization's most ambitious undertakings 
in South America. Mission members work 
as technical advisers in the Central Bank, 
Controller General's Office, Social Security 
Administration and the Ministries of Fi- 
nance, Agriculture and Labor. 

Besides these, technical experts’ help on 
hydroelectric power, mining, metal-smelting, 
petroleum production and other specialized 
fields. 

In a United Nations project to reduce ilit- 
eracy, first-grade children are said to learn 
to read and write correctly in an average of 
48 days. This “pilot school” demonstrates 
improved teaching techniques. Some 
teachers are sent to the United States for 
advanced training. 


BRAZIL 


Rro pe JANEIRO. United States and United 
Nations programs are complementary in this 
country, whose desire for technical coopera- 
tion is insatiable and whose willingness to 
share her facilities with other underdevel- 
oped lands is almost unlimited. 

Under the United States industrial pro- 
gram, 2,000 foremen in Sao Paulo and other 
southern states received training. More 
than 100 concerns in Sao Paulo alone sent 
representatives. The program is being en- 
larged. This year about 250 Brazilians will 
be sent to the United States for 3 months to 
a year, with both countries sharing the cost. 

Assisting is the International Labor Or- 
ganization, whose vocational training pro- 
gram is turning out needed skilled workers 
in mechanics, woodworking, cabinetmak- 
ing, metal heat treatment and other fields. 
Backstopping this ts a vocational guidance 
project now installed in 10 schools, 

Brazilians are enthusiastic about modern 
methods of public and business administra- 
tion. Brazil collaborates with the United 
Nations in a school of public administration, 
begun in 1952, which will continue until 1956, 
The enrollment this year includes 125 Bra- 
zillans and 40 students from other countries. 

The United States is aiding the Getulio 
Vargas Foundation in the establishment of 
the first university-level school of business 
administration. Professors from Michigan 
State College are providing guidance for the 
Sao Paulo institution. 

In acientific research, too, Brazil is giving 
as well as receiving technical aid. In physi- 
eal research she is pioneering in pilot stud- 
jes of cosmic radiation. Geophysical re- 
search is carried on in cooperation with the 
American National Observatory and the 
United States Geodetic Survey. 

The Institute of Agricultural Chemistry 
is conducting research on medicinal and 
toxic plants. In biophysics an expert of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization is assisting the Blo- 
physics Institute of the University of Brazil, 

The Inter-American cooperative service and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization have 
varied projects in operation, not only to in- 
crease Output from rich agricultural States 
but to ald immigrants in Parana and else- 
where. Other projects aim to spur mineral 
and resources development, health, welfare, 
and housing. 

CHILE . 


Sanrraco.—In the first phase of an opera- 
tional plan aimed to raise the country's level 
of development area by area, the United 
States technical cooperation mission is col- 
Jaborating with the Chilean Government in 
an area development center. It serves three 
provinces, centering on the Important in- 
dustrial and commercial city of Concepcion. 
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The projects in operation in the Concep- 
cion area include health and agricultural 
programs. The latter consists of projects in 
water utilization, soll conservation, irriga- 
tion, reforestation, dairy and livestock im- 
Provement, weed and pest control and for- 
age improvement. Through these, the plan 
aims to assist in full development of the area. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization has 
encouraged forestatlon, Its school of for- 
estry ln the University of Chile is expected 
to turn out at least 100 forest specialists in 
5 years. Some of the 12 economists supplied 
by the Economic Commission for Latin 
America are cooperating with FAO experts 
in efforts to establish pulp and paper pro- 
duction. It is believed that Chile could fill 
Latin-America's newsprint requirements. 

The PAO iş also surveying land and sea 
resources with the aim of making available 
abundant, low-priced food, rich in nutrients. 
Better fishing methods, refrigeration and dis- 
tribution centers, improved transportation, 
improved meat cutting and packing methods 
as well as modernization of farm production 
are being planned. In some fields the Organ- 
ization of American States is cooperating. 

The United Nations International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund, which produces 
powdered milk for central Chile, is consider- 
ing the manufacture of fish flour, 

Basic to the program are projects for train- 
ing Chilean specialists and development ex- 
perts. All the technical-aid projects dovetail 
with the Government's 8-year economic plan 
and are enthusiastically supported by the 
press and people. 

COLOMBIA 


Bocora.—Among Colombia's varied techni- 
cal assistance projects, in which about 10 
agencies are collaborating, is an educational 
Project designed to bring schooling to peas- 
ants in the most remote parts of the country. 

The project has a carefully chosen faculty 
which uses a radio broadcasting station to 
reach its students. Five thousand receiving 
sets with good amplifiers have been distrib- 
uted in the rural areas of the central part of 
the country. Each receiver becomes a 
“school” for the peasants living nearby. It 
is estimated that about 100,000 pupils attend 
the lectures. 

Begun several years ago by a Roman Cath- 
olle priest, the project is now being aided by 
the Government and by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

Operation of a pilot plant for the process- 
ing of iodized salt is part of the public health 
program in an effort to reduce the incidence 
of goiter. Intensive work on Insect control 
is intended to stamp out diseases. Good 
Progress continued on yaws Control, 

Public health squads go from city slums 
to remote farms. They use many means of 
transportation, jeep, dugout canoe, and mule, 

Central to all United States and United 
Nations projects is the training of personnel. 
Foreign advisers work closely with Colom- 
bians. Selected Colombian professionals re- 
ceive opportunities for specialized training in 
the United States or other countries, 

Industrial and agricultural programs cover 
varied projects. In agriculture these include 
soll research, development of acclimated crop 
varieties, coffee research, irrigation, machin- 
ery operation and maintenance, rubber de- 
Velopment and cattle breeding. Industrial 
Programs range from building materials and 
techniques to fisheries development. 

Last year there were technical advisers 
from the United States, Austria, Canada, 
India, Mexico, France, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. Colombian experts were supplied 
to a number of countries through the United 
Nationa, 
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MEXICO 


Mexico Crrr.—tIn view of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s sensitivity to foreign aid because 
it is foreign, most of the emphasis of techni- 
cal cooperation and technical assistance pro- 
grams here has been placed on the training 
of Mexican specialists. 

Among the successes in this field the pine- 
apple crop has been freed of disease through 
the recommendations of a United Nations 
expert. 

However, an improved method for treating 
mineral ores could not be introduced in one 
of the poorer districts without a demonstra- 
tion. It was accepted when United States 
specialists rigged up a portable plant in a 
jeep and gave practical proof of a treatment’s 
value. 

As much Mexican participation as possible 
Is sought on the projects and they are turned 
over to Mexican personnel as quickly as pos- 
sible, Only one project, rubber cultivation, 
has been pigeonholed. 

Nothing has yet appeared to support the 
Government’s fear that the people would 
resent foreign aid. The attitude is difficult 
to understand since, with popular support, 
the Government itself has undertaken bilat- 
eral assistance to 16 countries in the 
field of science. It has undertaken to oper- 
ate on its own the Scientific Documentation 
Center established by the United Nations. 

This is not the only instance of Mexican 
technical cooperation. The results of the 
corn and wheat program, for example, have 
been diffused widely. Foreign students par- 
ticularly from the United States are wel- 
comed in Mexico. 

But the best results are obtained when the 
contact with the public is made through 
Mexican nationals. 

Foreign and national observers agree that 
the technical ald programs have scored a 
brilliant success. 

PERU 


Lima: Put on a self-supporting basis with 
the aid of United States advisers in 7 years 
a 14-unit agricultural and earthworking- 
machinery pool was taken over this year by 
Peruvians. 

Nine of the units in the network are 
operated commercially on a rental basis, 
Five are operated on a demonstration basis. 
In a single month 121 tractors put in 21,221 
hours of work, 

The Government has also taken over the 
health program in the Loreto region, one- 
fourth the national program. It includes 
extensive leprosy and malaria control work, 
operation of a large hospital in Iquitos and 
sanitation systems along the Amazon. 

Peru now seeks United States technicians 
to work with the Mining Bank in devising a 
practicable system for processing mineral 
ores for small producers who cannot afford 
machinery. 

To provide a new food source for the 
Andean area United States specialists are 
helping to develop two fish hatcheries for 
stocking mountain streams. United States 
geologists are also assisting Peruvians to 
assess the commercial possibilities of Peru's 
great and varied mineral wealth. 

Elementary education is being developed 
through 19 nuclear schools each with 10 to 
19 sectional or satellite schools under its 
direction, 

An example of agricultural progress is 
castor- bean growing, developed from noth- 
ing in 1953 to a profitable industry today. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 


British Gulana: United States technicians 
are introducing the self-help housing project 
that has been successful in Trinidad, Suri- 
nam and elsewhere. They will train fore- 
men to supervise local workers who will 
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build their own low-cost homes to replace 
jerry-built structures, Health and agricul- 
tural projects are underway. 

Costa Rica: Farm extension agencies es- 
tablished under the United States Technical 
Cooperation Administration have been oper- 
ated successfully by Costa Rican personnel 
exclusively for more than a year. Costa Rica 
now covers four-fifths of the budget and 
will take over the whole program in 1956. 
Under a United Nations program, 24 com- 
munities in the El General Valley are build- 
ing their own schoolhouses, working week- 
ends. 

Cuba: In 12 years’ work, United States 
technicians have developed kenaf, a rope 
fiber, to the point where it is ready for 
large-scale production by private. capital. 
Cubans have invested considerable sums in 
its cultivation and processing. Cuba has 
requested similar help in developing coffee 
and cacao. Twelve small farmer coopera- 
tives have been organized by United States- 
trained agronomists. 

Dominican Republic: With the ald of a 
United States specialist, a national school is 
being organized to train auxiliary and prac- 
tical nurses. Other American technicians 
are helping Dominicans prepare a national 
development program. 

Ecuador: Yaws sufferers have been reduced 
to one-tenth the number of 2 years ago. Ma- 
laria has been eliminated in some sections 
and drastically reduced in the rest. Eight 
rural normal schools, with United States ad- 
visers, have given intensive training to 685 
teachers. United Nations experts are work- 
ing on development of cottage industries, 
partly to offsent declining demand for Pan- 
ama hats. 

El Salvador; The 300th project with United 
States technical cooperation has been com- 
pleted and turned over to the Government. 
It is a national maternity hospital. Coffee 
fermentation, which formerly took 24 hours, 
is being carried out by a new method in 2 
hours. 

Guatemala: Experimentation is going for- 
ward on 925 acres with rubber production as 
a cash crop for small farmers. The Chil- 
dren's Fund feeding demonstration has been 
expanded. 

Haiti: A United Nations expert put the 
tanning cooperative on its feet by spend- 
ing 6 months in slaughterhouses, teaching 
butchers to use rounded knives in skinning 
instead of pointed ones that damaged the 
skins. 

Honduras: Promotion of the forest prod- 
ucts Industries is one project in a 
of agricultural and industrial development 
being pushed by the Government. Advice is 
being recelved on needed transport and re- 
source development. 

Jamaica: A soil-conservation project 
failed. But a rice-cultivation project has ex- 
panded production to the point where im- 
ports soon may be eliminated. 

Nicaragua: Production of African oll palm 
on the east coast has proved very successful. 
A mill for independent growers will soon be 
completed. Funds budgeted for the agri- 
cultural school are being increased from 
$3,000 to $500,000 to expand enrollment from 
30 to 300. 

Panama: Sixty self-propelled rice combines 
are in use. Panama now has a rice surplus, 
which will be sold to Venezuela and West 
Germany. A pig farm has been established 
to reduce danger of epidemics spread 
through pig smuggling. 

Paraguay: After 10 years’ effort a variety 
of wheat has been developed that promises 
to give good yields from Paraguay's soil. A 
model dairy farm has failed. A 12-percent 
cut in tuberculosis sufferers was achieved last 
year. Five hun Paraguayans have been 
trained as skilled workers, 
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Surinam: An experimental farm is inves- 
the coastal plain's possibilities. An- 
other project is studying the practicality of 
180-acre farms to avoid revival of plantations. 
Trinidad: Ten years ago tuberculosis 
caused 100 deaths in each 100,000 of the 
population. A 2-year campaign by the 
World Health Organization and the United 
Nations Children's Fund has cut the toll to 
64. The Food and Agriculture Organization 
is trying to develop rice growing in the 
swamplands. aS 

Uruguay: Six public health centers have 
been — . 1943. Diphtheria and 
small pox have been wiped out; typhold fever 
cut sharply. 

Venezuela: Now receiving United Nations 
help in establishing a steel» industry, elec- 
tricity, and railroad systems, and a housing 
program; this country is using technical 
assistance to prepare the way for a long- 
range development program, 
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Worldwide Pool of Technical Aid Reduc- 
ing Misery and Building United States 
Prestige—Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the last of five parts of a report 
of the worldwide correspondents of the 
New York Times showing the extraor- 
dinary and widespread progress made by 
the United States and U. N. technical- 
assistance programs; 
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ATHuens—With only 25 percent of Greek 
Jand arable and that consisting of generally 
rocky soil, United States technical coopera- 
tion experts have introduced new techniques 
into Greek agricultural practice.” 

As a result, 850,350 acres will have been 
rendered suitable for crops by next July 1 
through dams, levees, and reforestation 
projects and 207,722 acres will have been 
reclaimed through marsh draining and brush 
clearing. Greece, which has become an ex- 
porter of rice and cotton is approaching self- 
sufficiency in wheat. 

ITALY 


RomE—United States technical coopera- 
tlon has bcen successful in Italy in widening 
the economic base, improving industrial em- 
ciency and raising agricultural production. 

In agriculture the results are impressive. 
Last year Italy harvested an all-time record 
crop of 9 million tons of wheat, which made 
the country self-suficient for the first time 
in years. It topped Mussolini's record crop 
of 1938 by a million tons. 

The potato crop was also a record one and 
substantial Increases were achieved in the 
corn, sugar beets, fruit and vegetable har- 
Vests. Favorable weather, hybrid and im- 
proved secds and new techniques are credited 
with the showing. : 

Intensive work in the industrial field is be- 
ing carried on. Managerial techniques are 
demonstrated by United States teams, work 
is done in Italian university institutes, and 


trade unionists and executives study in the 
United States. 


TURKEY 


ANKARA—The United States has allotted 
more than $1,250,000,000 to Turkey in eco- 
nomic and military ald in the past 7 years, 
including $4 million for technical coopera- 
tion. Turkey has matched the latter outlays 
with about 10 million liras ($3,571,000). The 
United Nations granted $421,590 Inst year 
and has budgeted for this year $522,467, or 40 
percent of 1954 technical-aid outlays for 
Europe. 

The combined impact has been to make 
this country the most stable and prosperous 
in either Southeastern Europe or the Middle 
East. Production of strategic minerals has 
increased up to 200 percent. Turkey has be- 
come 1 of the first 4 wheat-exporting coun- 
tries.. Cotton output has tripled. 

Since United States specialists brought in 
6,000 tractors Turkey has imported 30,000 
more. The use of $80,000 of smut-control 
disinfectant increased the ylelds of the wheat 
and barley crops by $6,100,000. Sced-saving 
sccd drills are being made here and meat- 
packing plants erected in four cities, 

Now United States technical cooperation 
specialists are aiding in developing a pro- 
gram of guidance to potential Turkish en- 
trepreneurs. A Turkish staf will give en- 
ginecring and financial aid to small-busi- 
ness men. 

The United Nations program embraces 
long-term projects in a wide variety of fields. 
Among them are the development of accu- 
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rate agricultural and industrial statistics, 
standardization of industrial products, work- 
er safety, rural electrification, and health’ 
and social welfare. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Bricrape.—The United Nations, Britain, 
France, and the United States collaborated 
in a closely coordinated program here, on 
which they, together with Yugoslavia, will 
spend $4,322,000 this year. a 

Some results are spectacular. At a Ze- 
mun tractor plant a young Yugoslav fore- 
man, trained at the International Harvester 
Co. plant in Neuss, Germany, reduced by 
80 percent waste in the production of swing- 
ing wheels. Tibor Seke, trained at the Maag 
factory in Switzerland, introduced new tech- 
niques in assembling, finishing, and main- 
taining machinery at a Belgrade plant. 

Ole Schyberg, of Norway, and Karl Ring- 
dahl, of Sweden, revolutionized the teaching 
of welding. Societies have been formed to 
carry on their work. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 


Austria: One Austrian team that studied 
logging in the United States has returned 
more than the cost of sending agricultural 
and forestry teams abroad last year, It 
showed how to bring hitherto inaccessible 
timber over mountain roads built with bull- 
dozers. 

Belgium: More efficient methods have 
been introduced in production of precast 
concrete. Paint manufactuers have stand- 
ardized products. The glass industry has 
partly reorganized; four glass works have 
introduced human-relations programs. 

Denmark: An American team of manage- 
ment engineers convinced the clothing in- 
dustry that output with existing facilities 
could be increased 50 percent and prices 
lowered by concentration on ready-to-wear 
apparel. A private food chain has reorgan- 
ized 27 outlets as self-service stores. 

Finland: United Nations aid is given in 
special fields of agriculture, veterinary sci- 
ence, and public health. Not all projects 
can be carried through because of the short- 
age of funds. One fallure is a badly needed 
veterinary college, planned for Helsinki. 
There is keen competition for fellowships, 
but few places. 

France: Thanks to United States technical 
cooperation, the largest manufacturer of 
men's clothing was able to increase wages 
20 percent and cut prices 10 percent, in spite 
of an industry decline of 3 percent, by in- 
creasing output and sales 43 percent. Twen- 
ty-eight industries now haye productivity 
centers. 

Germany: Since the return of an industry 
productivity team from the United States, 
the papermakers and their engineers meet 
annually to exchange ideas on their tech- 
nical experience. United States methods of 
financing homebuilding, studied by another 
team, are being urged on the Bundestag. 

Britain: In 6 years Britain's productivity 
program has covered every industry. United 
States participation is being wound up and 
$254,000 of unexpended funds turned back. 
A permanent productivity council financed 
by the British Treasury is functioning. 
American materjals-handling machinery and 
American systems of planning factory flow 
have been introduced widcly. 

The Netherlands: American management- 
training consultants have been provided for 
hundreds of Dutch plants. The Dutch now 
are prepared to finance on their own the 
visits of specialist teams to the United 
States. The first Dutch bilateral technical- 
assistance program is being planned for a 
far eastern country yet to be selected. 

Norway: American specialists have aided 
in improving the management of the state 
railways and the production of ready-t a- 
wear clothing, as well as management train- 
ing. About 500 workers and foremen have 
studied in factories in the United States. 
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Portugal: With United States ald, power 
generation, mining, and navigation possi- 
bilities of the Douro River Basin have been 
determined. United Nations programs have 
improved culture of hybrid corn, rice, pas- 
ture, and fodder and control of endemic 
disease. 

Spain: World Health Organization pro- 
grams have cut the incidence of leptospirosis, 
a parasitic disease of the blood and tissues, 
50 percent; and have reduced that of rabies. 
But owing to Spain's extrente poverty many 
projects cannot be carried through. 


Peace Through Strength: Bernard Baruch 
and a Blueprint for Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp reviews of the 
book entitled “Peace Through Strength: 
Bernard Baruch and a Blueprint for Se- 
curity,” by Morris V. Rosenbloom. 

This book, written on the philosophy 
and notable achievements of one of 
America’s foremost citizens, deserves 
the attention of people everywhere who 
are seeking a truly lasting peace. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

From Greater Philadelphia of October 1953] 
AMERICA'S No. 1 PEACEMONGER 


Although Bernard Baruch spends much of 
time in such public places as on a bench in 
Central Park, few Philadelphians ever saw 
him before he came to town this June. 

On that visit he was honored with the 
American Citizen of the Year Award by the 
Junior Order of the United American Me- 
chanics at its centennial anniversary ban- 
quet. Following the presentation, he made a 
nationwide radio and TV address in which 
he spoke in his usual direct, forthright man- 
ner on the need for completing NATO's re- 
arming, repeated his frequent urging of a 
standby mobilization law in readiness for 
any future emergency and spoke out em- 
phatically in reminding the American people 
that only through the building of our 
Strength can an honorable and lasting peace 
be established and maintained. 

Despite his advanced years—he was 83 on 
the 19th of August—Mr. Baruch's bearing 
Was as erect, his smile as warm, his speech 
us incisive and his mind as keen as in past 
years. And what he had to say to the Na- 
tion and the world that evening made as 
much hard sense as it did when President 
Woodrow Wilson dubbed him Dr, Facts many 
years ago. 

His remarks pointed up the value of read- 
ing a recently published book entitled “Peace 
Through Strength: Bernard Baruch and a 
Blueprint for Security” by Morris V. Rosen- 
bloom. It is a fascinating portrait of Bern- 
ard Baruch and his tireless advocacy since 
World War I of national preparedness as 
America’s best peace Insurance policy. The 
book clearly presents the impelling reasons 
why seven Presidents have leaned heavily 
upon Mr. Baruch for counsel and direction 
and it traces his recommendations over the 
years and—more important—what happened 
to them. The book reveals that Democrats 
and Republicans alike have considered him 
& bellwether of economic and social trends. 


There are legions of Americans who ad- 
mire Mr. Baruch without knowing why. 

They have heard that he has given sub- 
stance and depth to the American pattern 
but precisely how is beyond them. Peace 
Through Strength sets them straight, It 
etches the man against a background of sin- 
cere service; it is a key that unlocks a noble 
heart. 

For more than 35 years, Mr. Baruch has 
stood before the Nation as a prophet and a 
wise counselor, Sometimes he has had to 
stand virtually alone, sometimes he has been 
hailed as a hero by almost everyone. But 
always he has preached the simple, under- 
standable—if not always popular—doctrine 
that in a time of peace the Nation must lay 
careful plans, on behalf of all the people, to 
protect the economy against violent up- 
heavals that may come in time of crisis. 

Baruch's career is a remarkable one by any 
Standards—his place in American life has 
had no precedent and may never have a par- 
allel, From a start as a $3-a-week office boy, 
he amassed a considerable fortune as a 
financer but early in life he became dissatis- 
fied, feeling that he should be doing some- 
thing more important than just piling up 
money. The direction in which he turned 
was toward national politics in the year 1912, 
which proved to be a turning point in his 
life—the year he met and began his close 
friendship with Woodrow Wilson. Four years 
later, Wilson appointed Baruch to the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, which launched him on the begin- 
nings of a career of distinguished service to 
his country. Later, with the reorganization 
of the War Industries Board in March of 
1918, Baruch was appointed its Chairman by 
President Wilson. It was then that Baruch 
began to establish the international reputa- 
tion which he has since maintained as an 
authority on industrial mobilization. 

In view of that reputation, it surprises 
most peopce, as Rosenbloom points out in 
Peace Through Strength, to learn that 
Baruch has since held only two other key 
Government jobs, He was a delegate to the 
Versailles Peace Conference after World War 
I, and he served as our country's first rep- 
resentative on the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission after World War II. His 
other activities on behalf of the Government 
have been advisory. For more than 30 years 
Baruch has acted as a special consultant to 
Presidents and the Congress, rather than as 
an appointive oficial. His advice has never 
been consistently accepted, yet today he re- 
mains that paradox, as Rosenbloom describes 
him—“a beloved but sometimes controversial 
elder statesman who has made a popular 
career of an unpopular task, that of goading 
the conscience of his countrymen,” 

Author Rosenbloom wrote the Baruch book 
to focus public attention on the status of 
our national security. He has written other 
works on industrial and economic subjects. 
His present book contains the urgent plea 
that America will pay heed to the lessons 
of the past in planning for the future. 

Since Korea, Morris V. Rosenbloom has 
held key positions in the defense program. 
During World War II he left an executive 
post in private industry to join the War 
Production Board. Later, he served as com- 
manding officer of a submarine chaser in the 
South Pacific, In 1951, he organized and 
directed the Institute on the Economics 
of Defense Mobilization, sponsored by 
American University. From 1947 to 1950, 
he worked in Philadelphia where he was an 
official of Publicker Industries, Inc. 

In Peace Through Strength Mr. Rosen- 
bloom has sifted Mr. Baruch's utterances and 
experiences with the care of a chemist and 
his gleanings have given the author substan- 
tiation for predicting the role Mr. Baruch 
might play during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Rosenbloom summarizes Ba- 
ruch’s philosophy of “peace through 
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strength“ in nine points under the heading 
of “a blueprint for security”: 

1. Improve the efficiency of the defense 
mobilization effort. 

2. Give the President authority to con- 
tinue anti-inflation controls during the 
perlod of peril, 

3. Hold taxes at a level that will eliminate 
excessive profits, meet defense costs, and 
absorb excess spending power. 

4. Continue United States aid not only to 
Europe but to countries opposing com- 
munism in southeast Asia. 

5. Establish a general staff to formulate 
a global strategy for peace-waging. 

6. Maintain poola of trained men and 
equipment, plus ample reserves. 

T. Establish soon a realistic United Na- 
tions control plan for atomic weapons. 

8. Spell out our peace aims and at the 
same time be strong enough to support and 
enforce them. There are certain people who 
sneer at weakness, no matter how noble the 
aim of the seeker after peace. 

9. Demonstrate, through resolute convic- 
tion and whatever sacrifices are necessary, 
our determination to preserve freedom at 
any cost. 

As he again emphasized in his speech in 
Philadelphia before the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, Bernard Ba- 
ruch for years has repeated his demand that 
the American people be given the facts, 
otherwise they can have no real compre- 
hension of the threat to our freedom. Tell 
the American people what is going on. * * è 
They have to fight, to die, to suffer, and they 
have to pay. Tell them all the facts. 
In this way, and only in this way, he be- 
lieves, can we achieve that freedom and se- 
curity which the whole Nation desires. Only 
in this way can America build and maintain 
that all-important condition of readiness: 
Peace through strength. 


[From Foreign Service Journal] 


PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH: BERNARD BARUCH 
AND A BLUEPRINT FOR SECURITY 


(By Morris V. Rosenbloom, with foreword by 
Eleanor Roosevelt; published by Ameriçan 
Surveys, in association with Farrar, Straus 
& Young, New York, 1953; reviewed by 
William L. Smyser) 

This solid volume, rich In quotations from 
the elder statesman, Bernard Baruch, takes 
its place among the score of biographies 
which must be familiar to anyone aspiring 
to a knowledge of what has gone on behind 
the scenes in American Government at home 
and abroad throughout the past generation. 
It is peculiarly fitting that a book about Ber- 
nard Baruch should appear just as the eco- 
nomic situation shifts again to approach that 
of the day when he is reported to have told 
friends that the time had come to buy bonds, 
It is fitting that the policies of this man 
whose name is associated with the so-called 
American plan for atomic control should 
be the subject of this searching review just 
at the moment when the world is again dis- 
cussing another American plan for the atom, 
Thus Mr. Morris V. Rosenbloom's volume is 
most timely, and in welcoming it the only 
problem for the reviewer is the evaluation 
of its effectiveness and accomplishment, 

The book hits its bull's-eye. The author is 
loyal to his hero, after the current mode of 
favorably presenting recent Cabinet officers 
and diarists rather than trying to tear them 
down as in the mode of the twenties. His 
admiration for Baruch's foresight, however, 
does not blind him to the fact that although 
the financier did really advise some of his 
friends to buy bonds, and although, by 1929, 
“most of his own wealth was invested,” he 
could still write for the American Magazine 
of June 19, 1929 that “The economic condi- 
tion of the world seems on the verge of a 
great forward movement . Thus the 
picture which folklore has given us of a 
1929 Baruch who was all-prescient is placed 
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in better perspective, more reassuring for 
the self-esteem of minor prophets unable to 
see today what is coming before the end of 
1954. On the other hand there has been a 
consistency throughout Bernard Baruch's 
career in public service in his warning that 
we are consuming in a flash of geologic time, 
deposits which it took eons to concentrate. 
and in his proposal, from the days when he 
was chairman of the Committee on Raw 
Materials during the First World War, that 
we follow principles of conservation, substi- 
tution, and the development of new sources. 
The author devotes some time to illuminat- 
ing the apparent disagreements between 
Baruch and President Truman, and con- 
cludes that the crux of the matter touched 
Baruch’s concern that more support be given 
the National Security Resources Board and 
that more urgency be devoted to the drafting 
of a full-dress mobilization of all resources. 
From Mr. Rosenbloom's text it seems clear 
that Bernard Baruch would support today, 
as he has in the past, such conclusions as 
that of the Paley Commission that “We will 
have to become even more world-minded in 
the future than we have been in the past. 
„ „ The picture of a devoted and fore- 
sighted individual has value not only in its 
presentation of a leader in our time, but also 
in its repetition of facts and policies which 
we would be wrong to forget. 


Stop the Witch-Hunt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, many 
are the sins which are being committed 
in the name of “security” and “loyalty.” 
Using these scare words to intimidate 
reason, certain persons—many of them 
in high places—are seeking partisan and 
personal advantage by finding security 
risks under everybody’s bed but their 
own. 

In the name of “security” the new 
superpatriots are making a career out 
of attacking other people’s patriotism. 
By their standards, whoever disagrees 
with them must be denounced as dis- 
loyal. And a person becomes a security 

risk not by what he is or does, but on 
the basis of something about his rela- 
tives, his wife's relatives, or his relatives’ 
relatives. : 

These superpatriots have not hesi- 
tated to falsify the record by misrepre- 
senting the facts as to the discharges of 
Government employees or by making 
untrue and unproven charges as to the 
prosecution of the Korean war, They 
have had no compunction about smear- 
ing the innocent. They have not hesi- 
tated to pick on the dead. They have be- 
come so reckless that they have im- 
pugned the loyalty of a former President 
of the United States, and they attack 
the loyalty of all members of the Demo- 
cratic Party. They describe the period 
of Democratic administration as “20 
years of treason.” 

The President has made certain mild 
observations which have been inter- 
preted as a disavowal of such tactics. 
These remonstrances have not been 
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heeded. And they will continue to be 
disregarded so long as they are so 
equivocal and so long as some of the 
worst offenders, who go unscathed, are 
members of the President’s own official 
family—up to and including the cabinet 
level. The Attorney General of the 
United States is himself one of the lead- 
ing offenders. 

It must be clear to all but the willfully 
blind and the self-deluded that the Gov- 
ernment employees security program has 
become a political tool for the super- 
patriots. It is one of the big sources of 
their ammunition. 

Much attention has recently been paid 
to the bases on which employees have 
been discharged under this program. 
But there are other aspects to it which 
have passed virtually unnoticed, but 
which seem also to be employed for im- 
proper political purposes. 

Take for example the provisions of the 
security programs which authorize the 
Attorney General to set up a list of so- 
called subversive organizations. Ob- 
viously, an attorney general can, if he is 
willing to abandon scruples, use this 
blacklisting power to injure or destroy 
organizations merely because he dislikes 
them. For this reason, the very exist- 
ence of this power is, I think, a highly 
questionable thing. It is, after all, not 
authorized by statute nor fenced in by 
legislation which would guarantee pro- 
cedural due process to all accused groups. 
There is something frightening in the 
sight of a political appointee being a 
judge, jury, prosecutor and executioner 
for any organization whose purity he 
decides to question. 

Nothing illustrates my point better 
than recent action which the Attorney 
General has taken against the National 
Lawyers Guild. 

The Government employees loyalty- 
security program has been in existence 
for about 7 years. During all that 
period no Attorney General saw fit to 
list the National Lawyers Guild as a 
subversive organization for the purposes 
of the program. Three Attorney Gener- 
als—Clark, McGrath, and McGranery— 
were in office during that period and 
none of them listed the Guild. 

Now Attorney General Brownell has 
demanded that the Guild show cause 
why it should not be listed as a subver- 
sive organization, and he has charged 
that it has been a Communist-front from 
at least 1946 on—that is, during all the 
period of time during which the three 
preceding Attorney Generals felt that 
the Guild was not subversive. 

Now it is true that the National Law- 
yers Guild can have a so-called hearing, 
in which the Attorney General is both 
prosecutor and judge, and in which he 
has authorized himself to rely on off- 
the-record, “confidential” information. 
But beyond this, the Attorney General 
has already gone on public record to 
denounce the Guild as a Communist- 
front. Before the Guild even received 
notice that he was moving against it, 
the Attorney General, in a speech to 
the Boston convention of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, announced that he 
had already determined that the Guild 
is a Communist-front. And though a 
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hearing has still not been held, the At- 
torney General again publicly announced 
his verdict against the Guild to a con- 
vention of the AMVETS. This is what is 
known as sentencing first and holding 
the trial afterwards. 

Moreover, the Attorney General’s 
speeches and charges show that he is 
equating disloyalty with disagreement 
with his own political views. Thus, the 
Attorney General has served interroga- 
tories on the Guild in which he more 
than suggests that he considers that it 
was subversive for the Guild to oppose 
universal military training—which the 
Congress rejected—enactment of the 
McCarran Act—Internal Security Act of 
1950—and legalize wiretapping. Fur- 
thermore, in his speech to the AMVETS, 
Mr. Brownell cited as “proof” that the 
Guild was subversive the fact that the 
Guild has deplored attacks on academic 
freedom. 

I am in no position to pass on the 
National Lawyers Guild. I do know that 
many fine and upright lawyers belong to 
it and that Senator LANGER, chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, has 
highly praised it. I also know that any 
organization which takes courageous 
stands on public issues runs a real risk 
of being unjustly attacked, in certain 
quarters, as being Communist dominated 
or tainted. 

But I suggest that the circumstances 
surrounding the Attorney General's at- 
tack on the guild indicate more than a 
little that the Attorney General is using 
his listing power for political purposes, 
that he is utilizing improper standards, 
psi that his procedures are anything but 

It is high time the President took a 
good long look at the Government em- 
ployees security program and, not least 
of all, at the listing of organizations 
thereunder. 


Merrimack River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein letters I have 
received from the chairman of the board 
of selectmen, John J. Willis, of North 
Andover, Mass., and Mayor Henry Graf, 
Jr., of Newburyport, Mass., concerning 
my bill, H. R. 9208, which would appro- 
priate money for the improvement of the 
Merrimack River from its mouth to Law- 
rence, Mass. I would also like to include 
an editorial which appeared in the New- 
buryport Daily News, Newburyport, 
Mass., on May 21, 1954: 

NORTH ANDOVER, Mass., May 18, 1954. 
Hon. Tuomas J. LANE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE; At a selectmen's 
meeting held on May 17, 1954, the subject 
matter of your proposed legislation dealing 
with the dredging of the Merrimack River 
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Was presented by myself and discussed with 
the board. 

It was the unanimous feeling of the board 
that such a project could result in nothing 
but a benefit to this general area, In par- 
ticular, it would result in more adequate 
flood control and cheaper transportation for 
the area. 

It was, therefore, voted that the board of 
selectmen of the town of North Andover 
heartily endorse and go on record as in favor 
of such a proposed act. 

If you are in need of any further assistance 
in this matter, please do not hesitate to con- 
tact our office. 

Very truly yours, > 

Boarp OF SELECTMEN, 

Joun J. Wars, Chairman, 

NEWBURYPORT, MAss., 
May 20, 1954. 

Hon. THOMAS LANE, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: I noted in 
the press that you have filed a bill in Con- 
gress for the dredging of the Merrimac 
River from Lawrence to the sea and may 
I say that such a project would be of the 
greatest benefit to the Merrimac Valley and 
You may rest assured that whatever aid or 
Support that may be necessary from this 
Office, it shall be forthcoming at once. 

I am writing other Members of Congress 
Suggesting that they lend all possible sup- 
Port to your bill and I shali do all in my 
power in this area to generate public opin- 
ion in favor of this bill. In my mind, too 
long has this section of the country been 
ignored in the matter of public works, 
especially improvements of this nature 
Which are-so vital to New England. 

If convenient, I would appreciate a copy 
Of your bill and any suggestions relative to 
game. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY GRAP, Jr. 
Mayor. 
[From the Newburyport (Mass.) Daily News 
of May 21, 1954] 


DEEPEN THE MERRIMAC CHANNEL 


How about it, Mr. Congressman? 

Is New England, and specifically the Merri- 
„Mac Valley, a forgotten and abandoned area 
Unfit for Federal assistance? 

We would like an answer, Mr. Congress- 
man, to the fact that year after year bills 
Calling for dredging the Merrimac River have 
been sidetracked, 

We would like to know why other areas of 
the Nation get huge projects such as TVA, 
St. Lawrence seaway, dams in various mid- 
and far-western sections while we get almost 
Nothing. 

If, Mr. Congressman, you agree that 
Cheaper transportation would result from 
dredging the Merrimac, why don't you get 

d the bill now filed in Congress to ac- 
complish that desirable situation? 

There seems to be no doubt that dredging 
as far as Lawrence would stimulate business 
all along the river. New industries locating 
in this area would be pleased to find lower 
transportation costs than can be found in 
Inland communities. Most of the labor sur- 
Plus would be used, as business prospered, 
ending as miserable a period of depression 
ās some cities in the area ever saw in the 
darkest days of the 1930's. 

Congressman THomas J. Lane, of Lawrence, 

filed the bill asking for 874% million for 
work. Compared to other appropria- 
by Congress, that's absuredly cheap. 

It has been estimated that dredging to 

chester would only cost the price of 1 
day's foreign ald. 
In oy. Mr. Congressman, should we be left 

a hopeless situation here while Congress 
Continues to spend such vast amounts for @ 
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cause that can be no more worthy than our 
own? 

The mouth of the river is difficult to keep 
open now, even for pleasure craft. Old- 
timers say that the location of the Jetty, con- 
structed by Army engineers, did something 
to the currents. These, they report, now 
carry in so much sand that navigation be- 
comes very difficult. 

That problem, too, can be solved if the 
Government will take enough interest in its 
citizens here to lend a financial hand. 

Mr. Congressman—will you not step up 
and be counted in favor of this project? 

And will you, behind the scenes as well as 
on the floor, promote passage of this bill 
with enthusiasm and sincerity? 


Industrial Development Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include herein copy of letter that 
I have addressed to the mayor of every 
city in the United States, whose area has 
been classified as labor surplus. 
` I have requested support of my bill 
H. R. 9137, which would authorize Fed- 
eral loans to assist local communities in 
building modern industrial plants in 
labor surplus areas. The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1954. 

Dear Sm: I am most anxious to secure your 
active support of H. R. 9137, the “Industrial 
Development Act of 1954.” This would au- 
thorize Federal loans to assist local commu- 
nities In building modern Industrial plants 
in labor-surplus areas, 

You and I have much in common regard- 
ing this problem. Too many of our people 
have been out of work for too long a time, 
even though the national economy has been 
booming. Our comnrunities are going 
through a difficult period of economic transi- 
tion. In the past, we put “all our eggs in 
one basket,” depending upon one major in- 
dustry that is now moving away or declining. 

We must build new factories to attract new 
industries—or die. Local industral devel- 
opment committees know what must be 
done. However, they are unable to obtain 
financial backing from normal! banking facil- 
ities to go forward with their programs for 
industrial redevelopment. It is my belief 
that the Federal Government must meet this 
need through loans granted for this pur- 
pose—and on a self-liquidating basis—to 
areas that have had a substantial labor sur- 
plus for at least 1 year prior to application 
for such a loan, 

Local initiative must provide the first half 
of the capital required, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment the remainder, Experience has 
demonstrated that the people of labor-sur- 
plus areas can raise some of the capital 
needed to build medium-sized plants to at- 
tract diversified growth industries. But they 
cannot do the whole job, alone, 

I am confident that H. R. 9137 is the 
missing link needed to round out the circle 
of cooperation whereby the people of dis- 
tressed areas can work out their own mod- 
ernization and industrial recovery programs, 
Medium-sized plants, tailored to, modern 
needs attract new industries. There is case 
after case to prove that such plants, built 
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by the initiative of publicly authorized in- 
dustrial development committees, have been 
leased or bought outright before construc- 
tion has been complete. 

Industries are drawn toward ready-made 
facilities. They are also attracted by evi- 
dence of public spirit, courage, and a com- 
munity's confidence in its future. Our first 
problem is to mobolize support for H. R. 
9137, so that it will be enacted into law as 
soon as possible. To that end, may I depend 
upon you to secure your communſty's en- 
dorsement and your Congressman's support 
for this legislation? 

Trusting in your cooperation on this vital 
issue, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J, LANE. 


Back to God Movement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very pertinent 
and timely editorial entitled “Back to 
God Movement,” which appeared in the 
February 20, 1954 issue of the weekly 
magazine, America. 

The article follows: 


Back To Gon MOVEMENT 

The American Legion deserves congratu- 
lations on the high quality of its third an- 
nual Back to God program broadcast na- 
tionally, over radio and TV, for 30 minutes on 
Sunday, February 7. 

This annual interdenominational observ- 
ance originated in a decision of the Legion's 
1951 national convention to commemorate 
every year the heroic deaths of the four 
American chaplains aboard the transport 
Dorchester. The names of Father John P. 
Washington, Rabbi Alexander D. Goode and 
the two Protestants, the Reverend George L. 
Fox and Charles V. Poling, should be forever 
honored. Younger readers may not recall 
how, united in prayer, they gave away their 
lifebelts as their troopship was sinking on 
February 3, 1943. Their love of their fellow- 
men out of love of God, even unto death, has 
become an American epic. 

President Eisenhower's address on this 
year’s program, which reached the entire 
Nation through CBS-TV and the major radio 
networks, expressed his delight that “our 
veterans are sponsoring a movement to in- 
crease our awareness of God in our dally 
lives.” “Our faith in God, and through faith 
in ourselves as His creatures,” he solemnly 
declared, “our forefathers designed and bunt 
this Republic.” 

It was natural for the President to sub- 
stantiate this proposition by referring to 
the religious faith, first, of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and then of General Washington 
kneeling in prayer at Valley Forge. Through- 
out the three centuries that separate the 
Pilgrims from the Dorchester’s chaplains, he 
pointed out, “our common faith In God is 
a common bond among us. In our funda- 
mental faith, we are all one.” This faith, 
he insisted, requires “positive acts” of re- 
affirmation, of which “this ‘back to God’ 
movement is one.” 

The Legion's program avoids the bane of 
many civic pleas for more religion, which 
is their vagueness. The Legionnaires focus 
on three well-chosen recommendations: Reg- 
ular public worship, daily family prayer, and 
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the religious instruction of youth. If our 

le sincerely follow these recommenda- 
tions religion will become, as Pope Pius XII 
has repeatedly urged it should, a strong 
cooperative influence against the social evils 
of secularism and materialism. 

The Legion also circulates posters and 
postcards, Together with appropriate pic- 
tures, they carry such mottoes as: The Fam- 
ily That Prays Together Stays Together; 
Teach Your Children Religion. Take Them to 
Church Every Week; No Child Has a Chance 
Who Hasn't Been Taught To Pray and Love 
God. : 

This back to God movement should be 
of special interest to Catholics. We know 
from experience how ambiguous many Amer- 
icans are about the role of religion in 
American life, and how unsympathetic many 
of them have been to efforts to spread its 
influence. ‘The Legion is helping to dispel 
this ambiguity. It is helping to create a 
climate of opinion favorable to religious liv- 
ing—a truly godly work. 


‘ 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
petition and names of signers favoring 
the Bryson bill H. R. 1227. These resi- 
dents of my district have requested that 
their attitude relative to the Bryson bill 
be brought to the attention of the Con- 


gress. 
The petition follows: 
fo Our Senators and Representatives in 


Congress: 

The American Medical Association having 
seen for years the sad effects of the use of 
beer, wine, and distilled beverages have 
banned all alcoholic beverage advertising 
from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, effective January 1, 1954, in the 
face of heavy loss in income from such ad- 


vertising. 

We beg our national body of legislators 
to serve the citizens of our country in like 
manner and free our homes and our children 
of the influence of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising. Our television sets are being rend- 
ered worse than useless and our children are 
being led to believe that alcohol is harmless 
and to glorify crime by such advertising. 

In the interest of this we respectfully re- 
quest you to use influence to support 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) and vote for it. 

Longmeadow, Mass.: Roger W. Hastings, 
Mildred B. Hastings, Charles H. E. Smith, 
George P. Becker. 

East Longmeadow, Mass.: Rev. Ralph 
Crandall, Karl C. Bailey, Ruth F. Clark, Mil- 
dred Crandall, George H. Kearns, Nellie J, 
Kearns, John Hastings, Richard B. Beebe, 
Mrs. Carl Scott Hawley, Pauline Hanson, 
Malcolm R. Hanson, Ethel Feld, Marshall 8. 
Hanson, Mrs. W. L. Wilson, Otto Kern, Mrs. 
Lena Ogden, Walter E. Cheever, Mrs. L. B. 
Cheever, Mr. and Mrs. O. Wendell Smith, 
Ebba E. Gustafson, Charlotte L. Fessenden, 
Mrs. R. J. Weagle, Elizabeth Goodrich, Mrs. 
William Hendrick, Jr, Mrs. Robert Under- 
hill, Betty Carter, Mrs, Clara E. Green, Mrs. 
Mark Bourgeoise, Johanna Weidner, Karl 
H. Gustafson, Leo D. Glynn, Betty Benway, 
Florence Buffington, Madeleine Bly, Gilbert 
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V. Fenton, Mrs. Eliza Carlson. James A, 
Frost, Tressa A. Fenton, Donald A. MacIn- 
tosh, Mrs. Clyde A. Tice, Mrs. Harriet Knowl- 
ton, Frederick H. Enos, Nettie Howard, Dor- 
othy Carter, C. Leslie Carter, Mrs. Mildred 
Hanson, Mrs. Marjorie Childs, Charles Childs, 
Evelyn B. Balley. 

Springfield, Mass.: Robert B. Gibson, Le- 
ona E. Cosby, Harry B. Kittredge, Edgar H. 
Elkins, Annie E. Elkins, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Warner, Harold Burr, Beata S. Peterson, 
Herbert Pomeroy, Florence Pomeroy, Mrs. 
Armand Locke. 

Hampden, Mass.: Mrs. Faye Barron, Mrs. 
Barbara Moore, Stanley F. Moore, 

Wilbraham, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
LeBoeuf. 


Supreme Court Decision: Another Victory 
for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Supreme Court's historic 
decision declaring unconstitutional seg- 
regation in the public schools was a great 
victory for democracy. 

This decision, which has been com- 
pared in importance with the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, will have its effect 
not only at home but throughout the 
world. A free nation, with liberties for 
all of the people, is not built in a day. 

There is progress still to be made, and 
at times it may be made slowly, but there 
are landmarks of liberty to which we can 
point with pride and the decision of 
the Supreme Court is one of them. 

The implementation of the Court’s de- 
cision offers some problems, but in the 
words of the New Jersey Herald News: 

All we need is faith in America and in God 
and we will succeed. 


I include in the Recorp the full edi- 
torial from the New Jersey Herald News 
of May 22, 1954: 

A VICTORY ror DEMOCRACY 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has given real dignity to our Negro youth by 
removing the blot of inferiority placed upon 
them through segregated schools. By a 
unanimous decision, the Court ruled Monday 
that segregation in the public schools in the 
17 States in which it now exists is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The Court also gave time for an adjust- 
ment period to permit these States to give 
sober and unemotional consideration to the 
opinion and prepare to change their school 
systems to comply with the ruling. 

There will be those bigots in the South who 
will rave and rant over the imposition of 
social equality upon them, and there will also 
be people in the North who will be just as 
insistent upon the immediate integration of 
the schools. Neither school of thought has 
any place in this delicate and trying situa- 
tion. 

The elimination of segregation in educa- 
tion is in line with progressive thinking and 
development. The best brains in the South 
were expecting and prepared for this deci- 
sion, They stand willing and eager to make 
the adjustment, Men like and 
Byrnes do not represent the opinion of the 
new South but the old ante bellum school 
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of thought that has been repudiated for 
years. 

There is no reason to believe that this 
decision will cause any turmoil or confusion 
in these 17 States. The adjustment has been 
made here in New Jersey without incident. 
It was made in the Armed Forces in a like 
manner and it can be made in the South. 
All we need is faith in America and in God 
and we will succeed. 


Sensible Confidence Versus Senseless 
Worry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time a 
very pertinent editorial on the art of 
worrying, which appeared in the April 
13, 1954, issue of the Waltham (Mass.) 
News-Tribune. 

This fine article should be read as a 
commonsense tonic for all too many 
of us who are particularly prone these 
days to “die a thousand deaths” from 
extravagant and useless worry over 
things that mostly never happen. 

The essay follows: 

Marret or CONFIDENCE 

Worry, worry, and more worry. Every- 
body's doing it. If the jitters aren't over 
what the H-bomb will do to civilization, 
the quaking might have to do with Senator 
McCarrny'’s effect upon civil liberties. Then 
there are the fears of a third world war, or 
another Korea in Indochina, or a recession, 
or what have you. 

Now a little bit of worrying has merit. 
The furrowed brow isn't a badge of shame, 
to be despised, provided it doesn’t become 
permanently etched in your countenance. 
But the whole secret about successful worry- 
ing is not to bite off more than your share 
of anxiety neurosis, 

Be a selective worrler. Let those who are 
experts in their fields take care of the big 
things like nuclear fission, McCarruy, war, 
and economics, 

There's no need for jitters if, as the philos- 
ophers, say, you take every day in stride and 
do the best you can. Save your own little 
bit of worrying for the particular task which 
is your own responsibility, whether you are 
a factory worker, office employee, profes- 
sional man, or housewife. 

As for us, our preoccupation with all the 
everyday problems that come streaming into 
a newspaper office leaves scarcely a moment 
to be jittery. When we get to worrying it's 
usually about something in the distant 
future. 

Just to take your mind off those many 
perplexities of the present, we've got one 
worrisome thought that might serve as an 
escape. It’s serious. Our motive in inject- 
ing it is neither to amuse nor frighten, but 
merely to demonstrate that you can extend 
your worrying to any length. 

Our worry topic, a very real one, is linked 
to the warming cycle affecting all the world’s 
weather. That evident in New England dur- 
ing recent years is symptomatic of a mild- 
ness in the Arctic areas to the north in 
which temperatures haye been 11 percent 
above normal. This, in turn, has resulted 
in melting of glaciers at an accelerated rate 
with a consequent rise in the Atlantic Ocean 
water level, 
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If you haven't realized it, 71 percent of the 
Whole globe is composed of oceans or frozen 
being experienced everywhere, and with the 
infiux has come a series of destructive floods 
in many points of the world. Holland, the 
Baltic coast, Denmark, Russia, Italy, and the 
Asiatic, where typhoons rage, all have felt 
the lash of tumultuous waters biting into 
the land mass. 

This “revolution of weather,” as the article 
that came across our desk described it, is 
building up the higgest flood damage of a 
generation along the Atlantic coast and in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The melting glaciers have raised the level 
of the ocean along the New Jersey coast by 
approximately 9 inches. Sea water has pene- 
trated under the city of Newark. New York, 
with 575 miles of waterfront, is vulnerable 
to storms like that of last November 6 which 
Caused losses of some $19 million. 

A question to ask one’s self is whether 
land masses are losing the fight against 
Water, and how near are we to catastrophe? 
This is genuine, high-voltage, long-term 
worrying; more terrifying than the H-bomb 
jitters if you want to let it get you into a 
mental turmoil, 

But the important thing to note is that 
good minds are working on the problem, 
We've got enough confidence to believe they 
will be able to keep pace with nature as its 
Wondrous work unfolds. 

You, too, should be confident enough in 
those who are charged with the bigger prob- 
lems of foreign policy and domestic issues 
to feel sure they'll! take them one by one, day 
by day, and handle them in reasonably good 
fashion. 

That's the way it has worked out in the 
past, 


Communist Beachhead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post of Friday, May 21, published 
an editorial entitled “Communist Beach- 
head.” It carries significant informa- 
tion on the infiltration of communism 
into the Western Hemisphere through 
Guatemala. 

I request that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

COMMUNIST BEACHHEAD 


The shipment of arms to Guatemala from 
the Polish-controlled port of Stettin ought 
to remove any lingering doubts that Guate- 
Mala is the beachhead for active Communist 
designs in the Western Hemisphere. The 
2,000 tons of arms, which arrived in Guate- 
mala last weekend in a Swedish ship char- 
tered by a British firm, are enough to upset 
the entire balance of power in Central Amer- 

The fact that the pier was surrounded 
& cordon of soldiers and that the Guate- 
Malan defense minister was on hand to su- 
Dervise the secret nocturnal unloading makes 
eyewash of the explanation that the ship- 
Ment was merely optical equipment. Nor, it 
may be safely assumed, is this quantity of 
ents needed for purposes of keeping 
internal order, 
8 Additional emphasis 1s given to a serious 
tieuntion by the break in diplomatic rela- 
between Nicaragua and Guatemala, 
break had been building up for some 


This 
time because of the Guatemalan plotting 
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against the Nicaraguan regime. It also is sig- 
nificant that shortly after three Guatemalan 
consulates were established in neighboring 
Honduras, a crippling general strike broke 
out; the consular personnel have been de- 
clared personae non gratae but the trouble 
remains. There are similar reports that 
Guatemalan agents are now attempting to 
foment strikes in Panama. 

Some Latin Americans have taken the 
mistaken view that the United States con- 
cern in Central America has been merely to 
protect the interests of the United Fruit Co. 
The naive explanation that Guatemala has 
been undergoing a social revolution similar 
to that experienced by Mexico after 1910 
ignores, of course, the fact that there ls now 
an aggressive foreign imperialism anxious to 
take over. The arms shipment ought to 
help dispel any such Illusions. For the arms 
are entirely outside the pattern of normal 
defense, and far in excess of anything the 
United States has prepared to send under its 
assistance pact with Nicaragua or the pro- 
posed pact with Honduras. The shipment is 
not to be compared with the activities of 
the international freebooters who are con- 
tinually making trouble in the Caribbean 
area, 

No longer is it possible to believe that the 
Guatemalan Government is merely a dupe. 
Acceptance of these arms denotes active 
complicity in a Soviet plot—and in the vicin- 
ity of the Panama Canal. What apparently is 
in the works is a repetition of the excursions 
of the Caribbean Legion, coupled with the 
export of subversion to neighboring coun- 
tries. In the circumstances the Guatemalan 
action constitutes an unmistakable threat 
to the peace. It affords full grounds for the 
United States to bring the situation to the 
attention of the Organization of American 
States and to explore the possibilities of col- 
lective measures, including those provided 
under the Caracas resolution and the Rio 
treaty. The United States further must con- 
vince its neighbors that it means business. 
What is of the utmost importance for the 
entire hemisphere to understand is that the 
threat of Communist Imperialism is no 
longer academic; it has arrived. 


Crusade Seen Hitting Snag’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Thomas L. Stokes from the 
Washington Evening Star of May 24, 
1954: 

CRUSADE SEEN Hirrrnc SNaG—PResmEnt’s 
SURRENDER ON TRADE PLAN SURPRISES 
Watrer—Tuivks Hion Tanurrires WiL 
AIM ror COMPLETE VICTORY 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Check off another casualty in the dynamic, 
forward-looking Eisenhower program. 

Dead and abandoned is the elaborate, com- 
prehensive foreign trade program recom- 
mended so hopefully to Congress. several 
weeks ago by President Eisenhower. Among 
other features, the most essential is exten- 
sion for 3 more years of the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act, and with authority to negotiate 
for further tariff reductions on a selective 
basis, and up to 15 percent over the next 
3 years, 
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The President has now announced publicly 
that he'll settle, instead, for a flat 1-year 
extension of the act, as was voted by Con- 
gress last year, with no additional latitude 
for tariff cuts. This means another year 
of marking time, for there is virtually no 
leeway to negotiate further under the act 
as it stands. 

The fine words of the President in his 
message to Congress about the need of ex- 
panded trade to strengthen our allies so they 
can help themselves have a hollow ring now. 
We are treated to the disappointing spectacle 
of the once dynamic military leader who 
pushed our armies across Africa and Europe 
transformed now, in his different role as 
our national leader in the White House, into 
one who is willing to “withdraw to previously 
prepared positions” at the slightest frown 
or squawk from a noisy high-tarlff Congress- 
man or lobbyist. 

As a practical matter, because of the bitter 
opposition within his own party, it was rec- 
ognized that the flat l-year extension was 
about all that could be salvaged for the 
President out of Congress this session. But. 
it was hardly expected that the President 
would surrender publicly, in advance. Such 
appeasement of the new resurgent high-tar- 
iff forces only whips them up to push for- 
ward to the complete victory. 

That—their avowed alm—is destruction of 
the reciprocal trade program established by 
Congress 20 years ago—in 1934—under which 
the State Department was delegated to ne- 
gotiate with other nations for tariff reduc- 
tions. Now, as a result of the President's 
publicly announced retreat to the last line 
for that is what the l-year extension is—the 
high tarimtes are talking hopefully of rolling 
over that and defeating extension of the 


law. That would kill it and automatically 
throw tariff-making back into Congress 
again. 


That ts ghastly to contemplate, at least 
by anyone such as this reporter, who saw 
samples of such congressional tariff-making, 
with its log-rolling, dealing, and double- 
dealing, its unscientific rate-fixing, in the 
1922 Fordney-McCumber tariff law and the 
more notorious Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930. 
The last, you may recall, provoked other na- 
tions to raise their tariff walls against us 
and paralyzed foreign trade. That contrib- 
uted, in turn, to the world-wide depression 
and even, or so some claim, to World War II. 

These are gloomy thoughts, perhaps too 
gloomy. For the President has commitments 
from his leaders to give him the flat 1-year 
extension of the law, enough to save the 
skeleton, to retain the principle, that is, by 
the help of Democratic votes. He will get 
more of the latter, incidentally, than Re- 
publican votes. 

If 1-year extension is achieved, then what? 
Well, what we have become so accustomed 
to—more study or at least talk. At the be- 
ginning of the next Congress, according to 
the plan, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would open public hearings on the 
basis of the report by the special commis- 
sion headed by Clarence Randall, the steel 
man. That report was the basis of the Pres- 
ident's original program that now is being 
ditched. 

The administration's aim is to get in the 
next Congress what it failed so notably to 
get in this, 

The prospects? They might be fair if 
there is a Democratic Congress with a work- 
able margin. It is difficult to see, however, 
how the President could do any better with 
another Republican Congress than he has 
with the present one. That is, unless he 
should do what he heretofore has not done 
which is, first, to go before the people with 
his program and as if he meant it and, sec- 
ond, to give encouragement to the minority 
in his party in Congress which shares his 
views on foreign trade, 
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It is Mr, Randall’s calculation that high- 
tariff advocates in industry are really much 
in the minority, though noisier and better 
organized than those who are for liberalizing 
our trade policy. But the latter lack lead- 
ership, and only the President can supply 
that. 


Words of Wisdom and Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, two edi- 
torials have appeared recently in the 
newspaper, Paterson News, Paterson, N. 
J., which I believe are worthy of wide 
circulation. 

One editorial deals with some words 
of wisdom spoken by president William 
J. Jameson, of the American Bar As- 
sociation, urging that the Nation be 
equally zealous in guarding civil rights 
and the national security. This was en- 
titled “Political Adrenalin,“ and ap- 
peared on April 26, 1954. 

The other dealt with the fine work of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Lindsay Warren, recently re- 
tired after 1344 years of distinguished 
service to the Congress and to the Nation. 
This editorial, entitled “Important Job 
Well Done,” appeared in the Paterson 
News of May 4, 1954. 

I include both editorials in the RECORD: 
[From the Paterson News of April 26, 1954] 
POLITICAL ADRENALIN 

If more Congressmen, and more citizens, 
could achieve the same balanced judgment 
exhibited by President William J. Jameson 
of the American Bar Association, there would 
be a great deal less smear forays in Wash- 
ington, less fear over security, less hysteria 
and tension generally. 

In a talk before the St. Louis Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Jameson urged that the Nation 
be equally zealous in guarding civil rights 
and the national security. He called for 
clear recognition of the right of the accused, 
no matter how unpopular, to benefit of coun- 
sel, fair trial, and other constitutional guar- 
antees, But he warned against condemning 
as witchhunts all efforts to purge the Gov- 
ernment and our institutions of Commu- 
nists. 

It is folly, he considered, to ignore the 
fact that, were communism to prevail, the 
Bill of Rights would be forever lost. It 
would be corresponding folly to scrap the 
very fundamentals we seek to preserve in 
our drives to rout subversives. 

Here was a contribution of sane thinking 
and calm outlook. Extremists have their 
place in a democracy. They serve to prod 
the body politic. Their function should be 
recognized, however, for what it is—a sort 
of stimulation, perhaps a political adrena- 
lin. The pervading sentiment and decision 
of a people should be dictated by a bal- 
anced perspective, to which Mr. Jameson 
gave articulate guidance. 


[From the Paterson News of May 4, 1954 
Important JOB WELL DONE 
Lindsay Warren, Comptroller General of 
the United States, has voluntarily relin- 
quished his office after serving 13% years of 
the 15-year term to which he was appointed 
by President Roosevelt. Although chosen 
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by the Chief Executive, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is an agent of Congress. It is his duty 
to pass on the legality of all financial trans- 
actions of the executive branch; also to re- 
port to Congress all cases of mismanage- 
ment or inefficiency, and to recommend 
changes that will promote economy. 

Warren estimates that during his service, 
the General Accounting Office which he 
heads has forced return to the Government 
of almost a billion dollars, most of which 
had been illegally or otherwise improperly 
paid out. He played an important part in 
obtaining enactment by Congress of the 
Government Corporations Control Act of 
1945, the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950, and the Post Office Department 
Financial Control Act of the same year. 
Warren recalls that when he took office 
relations between the GAO and the Govern- 
ment departments were far from friendly; 
in fact both President Hoover and President 
Roosevelt had tried to destroy that agency. 
The law provides that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral can be removed (except on impeach- 
ment) only by joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate and House. For this reason, the Comp- 
troller General and the office he heads are 
not amenable to executive pressure. 

President Wilson vetoed a budget bill sent 
to him by Congress in 1920 because it placed 
the Comptroller General beyond his power 
of removal. This he believed to be uncon- 
stituttonal. Congress waited until Presi- 
dent Harding had taken office then reenacted 
the bill with the same provision. Hard- 
ing's signature of the legislation on June 10, 
1921, gave the country a budget system for 
the first time in its history. 


Resolution Urging the Union of Cyprus 
With the Kingdom of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time a reso- 
lution urging the union of Cyprus with 
the Kingdom of Greece, which was 
adopted on March 25, 1954, at a meeting 
in Chicago under the auspices of the 
Federation of Hellenic Organizations of 
Illinois. 


The resolution follows: 


“Whereas the right of self-determination 
by ethnic groups has always been the avowed 
policy of the United States of America, and 
more particularly so since World War I; and 

“Whereas even now in the year 1954, there 
are peoples in various parts of the world 
struggling for independence and for their 
right to determine their form of govern- 
ment without coercion or interference from 
outside influences; and 

“Whereas the population of the Island of 
Cyprus consists of 82 percent of people of 
Hellenic language and the Greek Orthodox 
faith; and whereas, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the people of Cyprus Greeks and Mos- 
Jems alike, have publicly and solemnly an- 
nounced by plebiscite held in 1950, their de- 
sire for union with the Kingdom of Greece; 
and 

“Whereas justice, freedom and independ- 
ence are the inalienable rights of all man- 
kind and recognized by civilized nations of 
the world; and whereas Greek concepts of 
government guided our forefathers in de- 
claring the independence of the Colonies and 
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forming the Government of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That, on this, the 133d anniver- 
sary of Independence Day of Greece, cele- 
brated under the auspices of the Federation 
of Hellenic Organizations of Illinois in the 
Civic Opera located at Wacker Drive and 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., this 25th day of 
March, A. D. 1954, we go on record approving 
the result of the plebiscite held on the island 
of Cyprus in 1950, and give encouragement 
to the descendants of the founders of democ- 
racy in Greece, which is similar to the form 
ot government we have in our United States; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the aspirations of the peo- 
ple of Cyprus asking for union with the 
kingdom of Greece be strongly endorsed; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That coples of this resolution 
be filed with the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States, and par- 
ticularly the Secretary of State of the United 
States, to the end that our Government may 
assist the people of Cyprus in their struggle 
for their God-given right of self-determina- 
tion, and copies of this resolution to be 
forwarded to the Members of the Congress 
of the United States; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the United Nations and to 
the press throughout the United-States and 
the free nations of the world.” 

Upon motion for the adoption of this reso- 
lution, the same was unanimously adopted 
this 25th day of March, A. D. 1954, at Chi- 
cago. 

A. A. PANTELIS, 
Chairman. 

True and correct copy. 

JOHN L, MANTA, 
President. 

Attest: 

Nicholas P. GEANNOPOULOS, 
Secretary, 


Federal Deposit Insurance Proposed for 
Federal Credit Unions Not Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there isa 
strong effort being made to place credit 
unions under a Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. If I thought this was 
necessary at all, in order to protect the 
members of the credit unions or the pub- 
lic, I would certainly favor it. It is my 
belief that practically all the possibility 
of losses in credit unions can be pro- 
vided against through proper insur- 
ance of employees and officials of credit 
unions, 

If credit unions are to be placed under 
a Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
there is no reason why their powers 
should not be extended so as to allow 
them to receive deposits and, being per- 
mitted to receive deposits, demand and 
time, they should—to a limited extent— 
be allowed to expand these deposits 
through the issuance of credit. 

The credit union movement is taking 
the country like wildfire and it should, as 
it is one of the most progressive and 
worthwhile proposals that is in exist- 
ence. The more people know about 
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credit unions the more they favor them 
and the more good they realize that they 
do for the entire country. Every local 

essman should be a strong sup- 
Porter of credit unions. A member of the 
credit union who is compelled to go into 
debt and borrow, can borrow from his 
credit union at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest. If such member did not belong to 
a credit union and was forced to obtain 
credit from a high-interest loan com- 
Pany, he would have less money to spend 
with the local businessman. 

I am inserting, herewith, an article by 
G. V. Markey that appeared in the April 
1954 official publication of the Credit 
5 National Association. It is as fol- 

ows; 
THe Way I Sex Ir 
(By G. V. Markey) 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE On INTEGRITY? 


The February issue of Credit Union Bridge 
Came to my desk as I was leaving on a trip, so 
I slipped it in my briefcase to read while 
traveling. One of the first articles to attract 
my attention was the one entitled “Federal 
Deposit Insurance Supported.“ by James J. 
Girvan, of Philadelphia. I read it through 
Not once but several times. 

I congratulate the editor of the Credit 
Union Bridge for printing the article and 
Mr. Girvan for having written it. This is an 
important subject, and not only should both 
Sides be heard but a thorough study made 
Of it. Intelligent discussion can bring out 
the advantages as well as the defects, and 
broaden the point of view for those who have 
not gone too deeply into the matter. There 
is a surprising lack of understanding on the 
Part of the public generally about FDIC and 
the FSLIC insurance, and how these Corpo- 
rations function, 

Mr. Girvan poses some important ques- 
tions that should, and I believe can, be an- 
Swered with at least some degree of satisfac- 
tion. As a consequence, perhaps he will 
Pardon me for taking exception to some of 

statements. 

In commenting on losses, he says: “One 
Must remember that to date there are no 
figures available regarding losses in State- 
Chartered credit unions. In fact, the only 
figures published so far are those concerning 
the losses in liquidated Federal credit 
Unions. The States, generally speaking, are 
not interested in credit unions.” 

As of December 31, 1952, the latest figures 
available at this time, there were in the 
United States and its possessions 6,362 State- 
Chartered credit unions with $711,574,199 in 

capital and 3,035,046 members, and 

5.925 Federal credit unions with $597,374,117 
in shares and 2,853,241 members, I wonder 
how Mr, Girvan arrives at the idea that 
States are not interested in credit unions? 
From the reports of other States that come 
my desk it seems to me States are, and 
always haye been, very much in the credit- 
union picture, and much information can 
po obtained from State supervisory authorl- 


> Now without engaging in a debate in 
22 of share insurance or opposing share 
nsurance for credit unions, let's take a look 
at a few of the facts that are available. 

I wrote an article which appeared in the 
October 1951 issue of the Credit Union Bridge 
Gann the title "The Problem of Liquida- 
1 In that article I pointed out that 
Praia in Minnesota we had chartered 500 
laos unions and that 198 of these had been 
tianidated. All of the completed liquida- 
Steers had paid their members 100 percent or 
Gone on the dollar except 9, and the total 
ee loss in the 9 was only $1,850.40. That 
fi of statistical information covered a pe- 

Od of 26 years of operations. Since that 

è 49 more charters have been granted, and 
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17 more credit unions have been liquidated. 
One of these failed to pay out, and members 
took a loss of $160.47; so the record now 
stands at 216 liquidations out of 549 charters 
granted during a 28-year period, and the 
total loss to members in liquidation is 
$2,010.87. We have had our share of defal- 
cations, too, both large and small. 

If an insurance program such as Mr, Gir- 
van proposes had been in effect and partici- 
pated in by all State chartered credit unions 
in Minnesota during those same 28 years, 
(1953 is not included—figures are not yet 
available), the premium for insurance at 
10 cents per hundred, would have been $202,- 
241.69. This amount is just a little more 
than 100 times the actual total loss to mem- 
bers during that same period of time. An- 
other way of explaining the cost is that with 
total shares of $29,904,039 as of December 31, 
1952, the premium for the year 1952 alone 
would have been $29,904 or almost 15 times 
the total losses incurred over the entire 28- 
year period of operations. If we apply this 
premium rate to the shares in all credit 
unions in the United States on December 31, 
1952, the premium would be $1,308,948.30. 
Just how expensive ought insurance to be? 
I have used 10 cents per hundred, not the 15 
cents proposed. Likewise, I used total-share 
capital, not total assets, because it is the 
liabilities that are to be insured, not the 
assets. However, accounts payable, bills 
payable, and other demandable liabilities 
ought to be included, which would increase 
the premium by $17,800. If one applies the 
15-cents-per-hundred rate to these totals 
the premium cost would be increased by 
one-half, or a total premium of $1,990,122.15. 

It is most unfortunate that any member 
of a credit union should suffer losses in the 
proportions mentioned by Mr, Girvan and 
something ought to be done about it. But, 
is the correction to be found in an insurance 
program, or are there other less costly and 
more effective remedies that should be ap- 
plied? The cases mentioned are certainly 
isolated, very exceptional and unusual situa- 
tions. Here in Minnesota credit unions are 
required to transfer 10 percent of gross earn- 
ings to a reserve for losses until the reserve 
fund is equal to 15 percent of total assets. 
Under normal operating conditions this re- 
serve together with such precautions as 
adequate bond coverage, examinations, au- 
dits, and the tracing of accounts by the 
supervisory committee would provide ade- 
quate protection. We may assume, I am 
sure, that all of these precautions would also 
be necessary or required under any share 
insurance program, 

There are, of course, other factors to be 
considered and reckoned with, Scaledowns, 
for instance, are not covered by any exist- 
ing insurance program. Deposit Insurance 
or share insurance does not cover operating 
losses, or losses from bad investments, de- 
falcations etc., unless the institution 18 
liquidated. Any share insurance program 
for credit unions would require that the 
credit union carry adequate fidelity bond 
coverage on all employees handling cash or 
having possession of credit union assets. 
Make no mistake about that—no saving can 
be counted on from that source. Insurance 
becomes effective when the institution goes 
into receivership, is liquidated and fails to 
pay its obligations. Credit union share in- 
surance, if it had been in existence at the 
time, apparently would not have reimbursed 
those members who voluntarily or involun- 
tarily took a scaledown in the cases cited. 

I, personally, do not favor scaledowns, In 
my opinion their legality can be questioned 
and they are justifiable only under very 
rare and unusual circumstances. We do not 
go for that sort of thing here in Minnesota. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion steps in or takes over a bank and pays 
off the depositors only after the bank is 
closed and in receivership. The Federal 
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Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
which insures the shares of savings and loan 
associations, pays off only after an associa- 
tion has been declared insolvent or unsound 
and is placed in receivership. Neither of 
these Corporations would cover a scaledown 
or prorate in shares or deposits. In other 
words these insurance corporations take over 
when the institution is all through. They 
pay the liabilities and take their loss in 
liquidating the assets. Recently, in Pitts- 
burgh, I served on a panel of savings and 
loan supervisors when this question of when 
the insurance becomes effective was dis- 
cussed. Sitting beside me on the panel was 
the General Manager of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
Other important questions evolve around 
how such an insurance program is to be set 
up and operated. Mr. Girvan has succeeded 
in giving the impression that organizing and 
operating a share insurance corporation for 
credit unions is a simple matter. I wish 
it were so, but it just isn’t that easy. There 


are any number of complex problems and 


situations that must be overcome and 
worked out. There are so many, in fact, I 
shall not attempt to enumerate them here. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
operates independently of other agencies. 
It is not subservient to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System or 
other Federal agencies, although the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is a director of the 
Corporation. It operates on the fees it cole 
lects for insurance. It accepts examination 
reports of insured banks made by national 
bank examiners, and Federal Reserve bank 
examiners, but has a crew of examiners of 
its own who examine insured State banks 
and may examine any insured bank at its 
choosing. The FDIC does not charge a fee 
for its examinations. The insurance pre- 
mium of one-twelfth of 1 percent covers 
the entire cost, and they are making money. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation is under the Home Loan Bank 
Board along with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System. The Board exercises super- 
vision over Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, which by the way, are required to 
belong to the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
the district, and to the insurance corpora- 
tion. The Board's examiners examine and 
audit all the Federal associations and State- 
chartered insured associations, They charge 
a fee for these examinations and audits, on 
a per diem basis, and this is plenty expensive, 

It has been my privilege to know personally 
many of the men who have been connected 
with, or who carry the responsibility of guid- 
ing the destiny of these institutions, include 
ing Federal credit union supervision. They 
are all very capable men who are trying to do 
a difficult job well. They are swell fellows, 
and anything I have said or may say about 
the Insurance program is not a reflection on 
any of these sincere gentlemen. It is, there- 
fore, with some reluctance I make some ob- 
servations that ought to be made by way of 
caution when considering an insurance pro- 
gram for credit unions, to avoid the dificul- 
ties that have resulted from these other ine 
surance operations, 

If a share insurance corporation is to be 
set up to insure share accounts of credit 
unions, it would be a mistake to overlook the 
fact that those responsible for its operations 
are going to hedge against losses, and they 
are going to insist on having something to 
say about the operations of the credit unions 
belonging to the insurance fund. A thor- 
ough study of the operations of the FDIC 
and the PSLIC ought to be made, their suc- 
cess should not be taken for granted in 
adopting a similar program for credit unions, 


Such a corporation, in my opinion, if cre- 
ated ought to be entirely independent of sup- 
ervisory authority either Federal or State, 
It must not be subservient to either, Credit 
unions operating under State charter or Fed- 
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eral charter should be permitted to join the 
corporation on an equal basis without regard 
to the source of their charter. The corpo- 
ration should be required to accept the ex- 
amination reports of insured credit unions 
made by elther Federal or State supervisory 
authorities. If the corporation desires to 
examine any credit union the expense of such 
examination should be borne by the corpo- 
ration, 

It is practically impossible to tle the func- 
tions of one corporation in with another, 
without one or both being Influenced by the 
other, and discrimination can easily creep 
in, regardless of how well intentions are 
focused. 

One of the main sources of contention and 
dissatisfaction with the Home Loan Bank 
Board, Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
and the FPSLIC is that State chartered asso- 
ciations have at times been discriminated 
against, The Board in a number of instances 
has disregarded State law and practice in a 
number of States and given Federal associa- 
tions advantages over State chartered asso- 
ciations in situations where the State pat- 
tern ought to have prevailed. There is a 
bill now before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which, if enacted, would 
bring about some needed corrections. Much 
more could be said, but this discussion must 
stop somewhere, The grass on the other 
side of the fence sometimes looks greener 
than it is. 

Finally the credit-union movement has 
been built on faith in the Individual, faith 
that man will live honestly, labor honestly, 
and treat his fellow man honestly. The idea 
of an insurance program, or the necessity 
for it is repugnant to this idealism, for when 
that faith is transferred from the credit 
union and the individual members of credit 
unions to an insurance corporation and 
share insurance is substituted for moral in- 
tegrity, the credit-union movement will have 
lost one of its fundamental sources of 
strength. From my long experience with 
credit unions and other institutions, I am 
not convinced the time is right for share 
insurance. 

(G. V. Markey, building and loan and cred- 
it union supervisor for the State of Minne- 
sota, was engaged in banking business from 
1909 to 1922. He joined the Minnesota State 
Banking Department as an examiner in 1922. 
Shortly thereafter he became interested in 
mutual corporations and was frequently 
called upon to examine bulldings and loan 
associations and later credit unions. From 
1935 to 1945 he devoted full time to exam- 
ining these Institutions and since 1945 he 
has served in the capacity of supervisor. 
In 1939 he helped to write the Savings, 
Buildings and Loan Code and has given 
much thought and study to improving ac- 
counting methods and to legisiation. He 
wrote the present provisions of Monnesota 
statutes authorizing credit unions to insure 
the lives of members to the extent of their 
share accounts and worked for its enact- 
ment into law. Mr. Markey is also first vice 
president of the National Association of 
State Savings and Loan Supervisors and 
chairman of its legislation committee.) 


Look Who's Talking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
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including an editorial written by Mr. 
Frank Streeter and published in the May 
12 edition of the Grants Pass Daily 
Courier, at Grants Pass, Oreg.: 

Loox WHO's TALKING 

Listen to who's talking. 

Ex-President Truman demands that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower put a checkrein on the 
political assassins in his own party. 

Imagine such a demand coming from 
“Give-'em-hell Harry“ who won the Presi- 
dency in 1948 by a nationwide campaign of 
political assassination. 

Truman wants Eisenhower to restore bi- 
partisan foreign policy. 

How restore what never existed? 

Certainly, it wasn't a bipartisan foreign 
policy which caused the United States to 
hamstring the efforts of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of China to put down its Com- 
munist revolution. 

It was not even a partisan foreign policy 
which hurled our troops into war in Korea. 
The decision was by impulse of the then 
President, and required some rapid footwork 
to make it a United Nations decision, which 
it should have been in the first place. 

It certainly wasn’t a bipartisan foreign 
policy to prevent General MacArthur and his 
successors from rooting out the bases of 
supply of the Red hordes and their MIG's 
which could stage their daily raids and then 
wing back a few miles to sanctuary permitted 
them by Truman fiat. 

The Truman bipartisan foreign policy was 
limited to just about one major step, the 
Marshall plan, and couldn’t have been im- 
plemented without Republican support. 

We never did have any illusions about the 
probable nature of the Eisenhower foreign 
policy. The Republicans determined that 
issue at the Chicago National Convention, 

When Elsenhower was nominated, we wrote 
that we believed there would be little change 
in foreign policy if the Republicans won, 
that the major change would be in domestic 
matters. 

At that, we believe the election of Eisen- 
hower caused the Reds to be a little less 
precipitate in their campaign for world con- 
quest. We grant Russia's aims to remain the 
same, her bump of caution being just a little 
more developed. 

Great Britain remains our greatest prob- 
lem, just as it was in the days of Mr. Truman. 

While our present foreign policy isn't any 
great improvement over that of Mr. Truman, 
it certainly isn’t any worse. 

Greatest improvement from the change in 
administration has been in domestic matters, 
despite some rattle-brained procedures which 
have befuddled an anxious public. 

The headlong march to socialism has been 
halted 


Wholesale corruption in top echelons of 
Government has been stamped out. Public 
Officials being mere human beings, there 
always will be corruption and inefficiency 
toadegree. We believe the American people 
are convinced that Elsenhower will hit both 
hard when they come to his attention, 
however. 

That constitutes a major improvement in 
our Government. 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
a major effort to cut down needless spending 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

The Eisenhower administration has moved 
to make the Government the actual umpire 
in disputes between labor and management; 
not umpire and coach of one of the teams 
at the same time. 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
a sincere cffort to cope with the many pow- 
erful pork-barrel brigades which always will 
be struggling to get their hands on Govern- 
ment funds. 

In connection with this bipartisan foreign 
policy discussion, we might mention an- 
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other political subject heretofore made much 
of by the leaders of the minority. 

We refcr to the repeated claims that Eisen- 
hower needs progressive Democrats in Con- 
gress to support his program against the on- 
slaughts of Republican reactionaries. 

The minority party is beginning to make 
its record in that respect. 

The vote on amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley law is spectacularly illuminating. 
Every last Democrat in the Senate voted to 
bottle up the proposed amendments. 

How's that for saving the Eisenhower 
policy? 

We believe the greatest blotch on the ad- 
ministration record to date is the McCarthy- 
Army fiasco. The American people are 
rightly disgusted about it. 

This stupendous television spectacle should 
not cause the people to lose sight. of the 
many other more important matters which 
affect their welfare much more seriously, 
even though it is the greatest dust storm ever 
to becloud the national horizon. 


How Many Are Unemployed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article en- 
titled “How Many Are Unemployed?” 
which was written by Boris Shishkin, di- 
rector of research, American Federation 
of Labor. The article appeared in the 
Federationist, which is the official 
monthly magazine of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The eyes of the world are watching in- 
tently every indication of employment and 
unemployment in the United States. For 
America's ability to maintain a high level of 
employment and to keep unemployment to 
the minimum is the master gage of her 
economic strength. 

Yet the reports supplied by Government 
sources to provide a factual basis for the ap- 
praisal of these vital employment changes 
are by no means clearcut. The gages used 
to measure the trends were themselves re- 
tooled and adjusted just at the time when 
a continuous count was most needed. 

Three things have happened on the em- 
ployment front in the last 7 months. 
First, between October and February unem- 
ployment registered the sharpest rise since 
the grent depression, increasing by some 
2,500,000 in 4 months. Second, the seasonal 
increase in employment and a corresponding 
drop in the number of unemployed failed 
to materialize In March. Third, the revi- 
sions in the sample surveys measuring em- 
ployment and unemployment underwent an 
overhaul, producing a wide difference in fig- 
ures yielded by the old and new samples, 
Published since January. This has blurred 
the picture of the real sequence of events. 
It also has given rise to much free-wheeling, 
in and out of government, in the discussions 
and interpretations of the employment situ- 
ation. 

At this writing, official April figures have 
not yet been released. We have enough 
evidence, however, to know that, despite the 
belated seasonal pickup in employment, job- 
lesaness continues to be heavy. 

When the April figures are made public, 
the several statistical series compiled by the 
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Department of Labor and the Department of 
Commerce will, for the first time, be incor- 
porated im a combined report published 
jointly by the two Government departments. 
Putting these reports under one cover will 
not, of course, clear up the real problems, 
involved in the failure of the Government 
abetted by a penny-pinching Congress, to 
provide the country with a comprehensive, 
clear, and reliable count of employment and 
unemployment, 

To understand these reports and the facts 
behind them, let us first take a brief look 
at the recent changes in employment and 
figure out what they mean. 

With population increasing at a rate close 
to 3 million a year and employment at full 
or near-full levels, growth has been reflected 
in all these indicators until about a year 
ago. 

LABOR FORCE SHRINKS 

Between July 1953 and January 1954, the 
civilian labor force declined by some 2 mil- 
lion—a drop twice as great as a normal 
seasonal change could explain. By March 
1954 the civilian labor force was still nearly 
a million smaller than the June-July level of 
1953. There was no doubt that many 
workers, though not counted as unemployed, 
were without jobs. If they were not look- 
ing for work, it was only because there were 
no Jobs to be had in their communities, as 
would be the case in one-industry towns. 

It was also evident that overtime work 
was being curtailed, beginning over a year 
ago. Weekly hours in manufacturing, 
which averaged 41.1 in March 1953, were 
down to 39.4 in March 1954. 

DECLINE IN EMPLOYMENT 

In the meantime, employment, as reported 
by the census, reached a peak of 63.4 million 
in August 1953. A sharp drop follcged, 
bringing the total down to 59.8 million or 
3.6 million lower in January 1954. By 
March 1954, employment was still at 60.1 
million, or 33 million below the August 
1953 level. 

With farm employment showing a fairly 
normal decline from last September to 
March, nonagricultural employment, as 
counted by the census, dropped by nearly 2 
million. 

The census includes, in its count of non- 
agricultural workers, proprietors, self-em- 
ployed and domestic servants. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics also estimates nonagricul- 
tural employment, but its estimate extends 
over smaller coverage, excluding these three 
groups. Yet the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures show a substantially greater decline 
in nonfarm jobs during the same period. Its 
count shows a drop from 49.7 million em- 
ployed in September 1953 to 47.3 million in 
March 1954, or a loss of 2.4 million, Manu- 
facturing, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, accounted for nearly 1.4 million 
of this drop. 

HOW MUCH UNEMPLOYMENT? 


In this age of world-shaking scientific 
discoveries made possible by the most com- 
Plex computations, this age of the Univac 
and other forms of electronic brain, this 
age of statistics with thelr widespread and 
ingenious use ranging from market analysis 
to sex behavior, it is distressing to have to 
admit that our unemployment statistics are 
still developed with horse-and-buggy 
methods. 

Until this year the Bureau of the Census 
estimated monthly changes in unemploy- 
ment for the country as a whole from inter- 
views conducted in only 68 areas covering 123 
Counties, These sample surveys not only pro- 
Vided inadequate coverage but also suffered 
Irom the faulty makeup of the question- 
naires used in the door-to-door interviews, 
inadequate instructions given to interviewers 
us well as from poor supervision given these 
„interviewers. 
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While the Census Bureau or the Commerce 
Department in which it nests has lacked 
either the inclination or the gumption to 
insist on a comprehensive periodic enumera- 
tion of unemployment and on the funds 
needed for the purpose, it did undertake last 
August a modest revision of its sample sur- 
veys of unemployment. The sample was en- 
larged to 230 areas covering 450 counties, 
Some improvements were made in the enu- 
meration methods, although these can by 
no means be called adequate. Just how far 
the census was straying in its old estimates 
is seen from its official guess that the esti- 
mates based on the old sample understated 
unemployment by 6 percent last September, 
19 percent in November, and 31 percent in 
January. 

Working back from its January 1954 sur- 
vey, the census has now made public these 
revised figures of how unemployment has 
stacked up since last August: 


These census figures show that between 
October 1953 and March 1954 unemployment 
nearly trebled. They also show that in 
March 5.8 percent of the civilian labor force, 
or nearly 6 out of every 100 workers in the 
labor force, were unemployed. 

How accurate is the picture of unemploy- 
ment provided by these census figures? We 
have already seen the census figures are not 
the result of enumeration. They are an 
estimate. They are subject to serious limi- 
tations of a sample survey based on per- 
sonal interviews. They are also affected by 
considerable faults present in the conduct 
of these surveys. 

Despite all these shortcomings, the census 
estimates are the best figures we have that 
can provide us with at least a rough approxi- 
mation of changes in unemployment. The 
good faith in the preparation of the census 
surveys or estimates has not been questioned, 

We do question, however, and quite prop- 
erly, whether the definition of who is un- 
employed and who is employed, on the basis 
of which the census reports are made, is 
either realistic or proper. 

The purpose of the unemployment esti- 
mate is to determine the extent of economic 
unemployment. What such an estimate 
should show at any given time is how many 
workers who are available for employment 
and want jobs cannot find employment and 
are without work or wage income. 

Yet, under the census definition, many 
workers who are without actual employment 
or income through no fault of their own 
at a given time are counted as employed. 
In March 1954, for example, the census 
estimated 3,725,000 as unemployed. The 
census, following its definition, left out of 
this unemployment figure a substantial 
number of workers without work and wage 
income. 

In March 1954, according to the census“ 
own figures, there were 236,000 workers who 
had been laid off but had a definite promise 
that they would be called back to work with- 
in 30 days. These people were not working. 
They were not drawing pay. Yet, instead of 
being classed as unemployed, they were 
counted as employed. 

The same was true of people who were not 
actually at work but had a promise of being 
put on a new job within 30 days. The cen- 
sus put their number at 92,000 in March. 
They, too, were neither working nor drawing 
pay. Yet they were classed as employed and 
excluded from the unemployment count, 
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Workers In such employment as building 
construction or other outdoor work, who 
are generally paid by the hour, are often not 
at work and earning no pay because of bad 
weather. The census counted 46,000 such 
workers in its March report (an underesti- 
mate in this case), These workers as well 
were excluded from the unemployment fig- 
ure and counted as employed. 

Persons in these three categories, who at 
the time of reporting were out of work and 
out of pay, should be counted as unemployed. 
In March 1954 there were 374,000 in these 
3 categories. If we add them to the 
official estimate of 3,725,000 unemployed, the 
March unemployment figure would increase 
to 4,099,000. 

In addition, there is a large number of 
workers who are at any given time moving 
from one place to another, one job to an- 
other, and even from one occupation to an- 
other, They, likewise, are not at work and 
are not earning a living. Most workers in 
this group escape the census count alto- 
gether. Some are incorrectly counted as 
employed. 

While we have no precise figures on the 
number of workers in this “float” of unem- 
ployed, It would be a conservative estimate 
to put this additional class of unemployed, 
with other miscellaneous categories not 
counted by the census, at not less than 
500,000 for March 1954. The best approxi- 
mation of economic unemployment in March 
1954, therefore, would be represented by the 
following figures: 
Unemployment 


Laid off, and not on 1ob— 
Expecting employment, but not 


TTT 92, 000 
Unemployment because of bad 
WEALHOF AE cou ss ese codeunans 4 46,000 
Floating and miscellaneous unem- 
ployment ~.-----.~..-------..- - 500. 000 
Total economic unemploy- 
Wenn 4. 599, 000 


Tt is this total of almost 4,600,000 unem- 
ployed in March that must be relied upon in 
evaluating the economic significance of un- 
employment at that time. Revealing as it 
does that at that time 7.2 percent of the civil- 
ian labor force was unemployed, this figure 
indicates the magnitude of the economic 
problem raised by this level of unemploy- 
ment. And in further evaluation of economic 
trends the categories included in the break- 
down we have used should be included in the 
count of the unemployed. 


PARTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Apart from the categories omitted from 
the census estimate of those completely un- 
employed, it is important to consider the 
number of workers who, although employed 
part of the time, were reduced to partial idle- 
ness because of lack of full-time employ- 
ment. 

The census estimates that last March, in 
addition to those totally unemployed, about 
2,500,000 nonfarm workers were on parttime 
schedules due to slack work, job turnover, 
and a number of other economic factors. 

Taking only those nonfarm workers who 
usually work 35 hours a week or more on their 
jobs, in the 2d week of March 1,700.000 were 
working only part time involuntarily—400,- 
000 more than in December. According to 
the census, in addition to these workers with 
full-time or nearly full-time jobs who were 
on short time because of economic factors, 
800,000 others on part-time work “wanted 
and could have accepted“ full-time em- 
ployment. 

This involuntary short-time employment 
represented a heavy loss of time and a cor- 
responding loss of earnings for the workers 
affected. This involuntary partial unem- 
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ployment represented an equivalent of close 
to 1 million full-time jobs. 


DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The length of time the worker remains 
without a job provides an important bear- 
ing on policies needed to deal with unem- 
ployment and to relieve the distress of work- 
ers subjected to enforced idleness, The 
Census Bureau's figures, defining unemploy- 
ment as narrowly as they do, show that the 
duration of joblessness has been increasing. 

In February 1954, according to the census, 
the average unemployed person had been 
without work for 9% weeks, while in March 
the unemployed had on the average 12 weeks 
of joblessness behind him. 

Of the 3,725,000 reported by the census as 
unemployed last March, 1,008,000, or 27.1 
percent, had been jobless for 15 or more 
weeks. This was an increase of 400,000 over 
the g month. It should also be 
noted that 267,000 of the March unemployed 
had been without jobs more than 26 weeks. 
For workers in this group the going was the 
toughest, as the duration of their unemploy- 
ment made them no longer eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Unemployment compensation, inadequate 
as it is in enabling workers to make ends 
meet, is the last economic cushion for the 
worker forced into joblessness. When un- 
employment compensation runs out, only 
such relief as the local community can pro- 
vide is ayallable to keep such a worker and 
his family going. 

Even the workers with maximum eligibility 
for unemployment insurance benefits cannot 
draw compensation beyond 26 weeks under 
even the most liberal State unemployment 
compensation laws. There is, therefore, a 
growing number of workers who are being 
thrown on relief because the duration of 
their unemployment has outrun the maxi- 
mum eligibility for compensation. 

That is why we find that in Kentucky, for 
example, according to a recent report, 1 out 
of every 20 Kentuckians was getting f 
from relief offices, i 

INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 

Significant light on the extent and geo- 

graphical distribution of unemployment is 
thrown by the figures provided by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, showing the 
number of workers receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits. Insured unemployment 
began to move upward last September. It 
went into a steep climb between October and 
January, more than doubling during the 
8-month period. The climb nearly leveled 
off between February and April. In the 
week ended April 17, however, insured unem- 
ployment, which then stood at 2,206,209, 
showed another rise of 2.5 percent. 
. Although initial claims reported for the 
weck of April 17 showed a drop of 5.5 percent 
below the preceding week, the very fact that 
304.987 first claims for unemployment com- 
pensation were reported in that week made 
it clear that unemployment still persisted. 
Normally, a seasonal rise in employment at 
this time would have drastically cut down 
the number of new claims. 

It should be noted also that the Bureau of 
Employment Security reports fall to show the 
number of workers who have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation rights and are 
no longer drawing benefits although they 
are still unemployed. 

LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 

The Burenu of Employment Security makes 
available monthly surveys of labor supply in 
149 of the country’s major industrial areas 
and in a number of smaller arens. In March 
of last year 17 areas reported a substantial 
labor surplus, In March 1954 there were 34 
areas reporting a substantial surplus and by 
the end of April there were 35. In March 
1953 there were 18 smaller areas reporting a 
substantial surplus of workers. In_ March 
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1054 there were 46 such arenas and in April 
there were 58. 
TURNOVER RATES 


Figures on hiring and layoff rates in manu- 
facturing, supplied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, also help in understanding the 
changes in the employment picture. 

In March 1954 manufacturing industries 
added 28 new. workers for every 1,000 on their 
payroll. This compared with the rate of 25 
new hires per 1,000 in February, or a 12 per 
cent increase in the hiring rate. 

Although March hires showed some im- 
provement over the preceding month, this 
March hiring rate was, nevertheless, the low- 
est for this month since the end of World War 
II. It was 36.5 percent below the rate for 
March 1953. 

At the same time the March 1954 layoffs 
rose to 23 per 1,000, as compared with 22 per- 
cent in February—an increase of about 4.5 
percent. Although the March factory hires 
increased more than the layoffs over the pre- 
ceding month, almost three times as many 
workers were laid off in March 1954 as in the 
same month of the preceding year. 

June 1953 was the last month in which 
factory hires ran ahead of all separations. 
All separations in factories—separations in- 
clude layoffs, discharges and quits—exceeded 
hires 2 to 1 in December 1953. In 
March 1954 the rate for all separations was 
still far ahead of the hiring rate, with 38 sep- 
arations per 1,000 against 28 hires per 1,000. 

MAN-HOURS 


Another check on intensity of productive 
employment is provided by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the form of an index of 
weekly man-hours, This simply shows the 
percentage change in man-hours (number of 
men working times number of hours worked 
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per week) worked per week as compared with 
the average for 1947-49. 

In March 1953 weekly man-hours In manu- 
facturing were 15.2 percent above the 1947-49 
average. By March 1954 the number of man- 
hours worked in manufacturing dropped 
back to the 1947-49 level. This refiected 
an even bigger drop in hours worked in 
durable goods production. This latter in- 
cluded a sharp cutback in the number of 
man-hours employed in the production of 
ordnance and accessories: In July 1953 man- 
hours worked on this production were 7 
times greater than in 1947-49, but by March 
1954 they had dropped to only 5 times the 
1947-49 average. 

TIME TO CALL THE TURN 


We have seen that, in addition to the un- 
employment officially estimated by the Cen- 
sus, there is considerable joblessness, both 
visible and concealed, 

Last March the total number of workers 
subjected to economic unemployment ap- 
proximated 4,600,000. In addition, there was 
a large number of workers partially unem- 
ployed. Their aggregate loss of employed 
time was roughly equivalent to 1 million 
workers fully unemployed. 

These are the conclusions derived from 
a close analysis of piecemeal bits and pieces 
of data provided by the limited surveys and 
reports of the Government agencies con- 
cerned. It is time for Congress to decide 
that America must bave and can afford a 
more complete and more direct periodic 
enumeration of unemployment. But there 
is more than ample evidence at hand show- 
ing that unemployment has already reached 
major ions. The facts we now have 


show that it is high time for Congress and 
the administration to take courageous ac- 
tion to help reverse the unemployment tide. 


Population and employment in the tren pea 1947-58, and in specified months of 
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3 Series based on old sample: 68 areas covering 123 counties, 


3 Sories hnsed on new sample: 230 areas covering 450 counties, 
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The World Needs Credit Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article by Roy F. 
Bergengren, which appeared in the April 
1954 issue of the credit-union publica- 
tion, the Credit Union Bridge. It is as 
follows: 

THE Wortp NEEDS CREDIT UNIONS 
(By Roy F. Bergengren) 

If we understand what further Commu- 

nist penetration means to the world, to our 


country, to the credit union, and to you and 
me as individuals, then we may the better 
take steps to stop Communist progress. 

Much has been written about communism, 
The word has innumerable definitions. In- 
numerabie writers will write the word in- 
numerable times in innumerable articles to- 
day, and the morning paper tomorrow will 
probably contain more references to commu- 
nism than it will to anything else. It is a 
word which makes people afraid, Some- 
times it is simply an epithet, which one ap- 
plies to someone else, mercly to show how 
much he dislikes the individual whom he 
calls a Communist, because he can't think 
of a worse word. 

Before we get too jittery about commu- 
nism we should occasionally dofine it, Just to 
keep the record clear. Then we should note 
the purpose of the Communist government 
and the progress which it is making to es- 
tablish that purpose in fact. This should 
lead logically to some consideration of what - 
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we can do to prevent the fulfillment of that 
purpose and any further progress toward it. 

The difference between commmunism and 
democracy is, it seems to me, relatively sim- 
ple. It has been repeatedly stated but will 
bear restatement if we are to understand 
the job we have to do. 

Communism is based on the theory that 
the state is the master and that the individ- 
ual, meaning you and me, is the servant of 
the state. The right to own property is 
eliminated, Individual initiative is de- 
stroyed. In practice, communism differs but 
little from the fascism of Hitler. There are 
no free elections. Power is concentrated in a 
topman, sustained by a few associates, all of 
whom have assumed authority without 
choice by the people. They are sustained 
in their control by absolute sway over the 
army and ali the machinery for making war. 
This, incidentally, is probably one of the 
greatest weaknesses of communism because, 
with the military control gone, the Com- 
munist rulers are without power. 

Early in the Soviet revolution, every at- 
tempt was made—not with complete suc- 
cess—to abolish the right to worship. 

It is obvious that there can be no credit 
unions within a Communist-controlied state. 
The credit union is economic democracy in 
action. Each credit union is self-governed 
and each member has 1.vote—and only 1 
vote—and the right to cast it. It is logical, 
therefore, that credit unions are reviving rap- 
idly in democratically controlled West Ger- 
many, 

At the opposite extreme of human asso- 
ciation in government from communism is 
democracy. The democratic state is the serv- 
ant of the people who compose it. The 
people elect their governors in free elections. 
They criticize their governors when they 
eee fit. The people change their governors 
when they are dissatisfied. Any form of 
dictatorship is abhorrent to a democracy. 
“Of, by, and for the people” is an under- 
standable code. Within the atmosphere of 
democracy the credit union readily takes 
root and flourishes. We must, in the credit 
unions, keep vividly in mind that we can 
operate only within the framework of de- 
mocracy. Our stake, therefore, in the pre- 
vention of the further extension of com- 
munism is prodigious. 

We should also remember that commu- 
nism long since declared war on democracy, 
openly, without equiyocation or qualifica- 
tion. Communist leaders, from the very 
beginning, have made it clear that they are 
committed to a plan of world dominion, of 
dominion over you and over me, whether we 
like it or not. 

Communist leaders have made no secret 
of this conviction. Marx, Lenin, Stalin, re- 
peated!y gave utterance to it. 

Lenin expressed it this way: “The exist- 
ence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is 
unthinkable, One or the other must tri- 
umph in the end. And before that“ 
a series of frightful clashes between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeols states Is 
inevitable.” 

We must ever have it in mind that, in 
Soviet thinking, the one imperialistic and 
bourgeois state, which stands in the path 
of Communist control of the world, is the 
United States, 

It is this avowed policy of Communist 
world dominion which accounts for the fu- 
tility of diplomatic conferences with Rus- 
sia. Communism does not recognize the 
validity of agreements. We deceive ourselves 
when we fail to understand that we are faced 
with an adversary which does not fight ac- 
cording to the rules of the Marquis of 
Queensberry—or any other rules. 
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How far, then, has Russia traveled, in a 
relatively few years, in their program of 
world dominion? 

Take a look at the map of the world. In 
Europe, Russia is by far the largest national 
unit. Within Russian influence and present 
control are the Communist countries of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. Russia controls the eastern 
sector of Germany and has a strong toehold 
in Austria. When the avowed purpose of 
communism is understood, there is nothing 
mysterious about Russian refusal to give 
up any territory which they control. As this 
is being written, the threat of Communist 
control of Italy grows hourly greater. All 
over the world there is a network of Com- 
munist intrigue, designed to capitalize any 
local weakness in favor of a switch to com- 
munism. 

Turning to Asia, we find that the continent 
is composed primarily of Communist Russia 
and Communist China, with Communist 
agitation in all the smaller. surrounding 
countries, 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, fn a recent article 
in Collier's, points out that 37 out of every 
100 people in the world are now under Com- 
munist influence. 

That gives us the dimensions of the job. 

We have two alternatives. We can build 
a wall around North America, withdraw 
within it, arm to the teeth and give the 
rest of the world to communism while we 
wait for the final struggle. That might be 
the right solution were it possible to build a 
wall which could not be scaled by atomic 
weapons. The other alternative is to accept 
leadership in a free world and to do whatever 
may be necessary to bring freedom to all 
parts of it. 

It seems obvious to me that we have no 
choice, 

Our first job then 18 to contain commu- 
nism within its present boundaries. 

As we face up to this problem we must ap- 
preciate again that communism is smart. It 
capitalizes want, destitution, and economic 
despair. It finds in the world ample areas 
where people, without hope for a better to- 
morrow for themselves and their children, 
will listen to promises, not knowing anything 
about Communist performance. 

In many books by well-qualified observers 
on the spot in countries, particularly in the 
Middle and Far East, we learn of these con- 
ditions which fertilize the soil for commu- 
nism. We come face to face with landless, 
tenant farmers and city workers, crowded 
into slums, living in poverty, and always 
hungry. 

When the Communist says to the man who 
has nothing, “Follow me and you will have 
everything,” is it any wonder that such a man 
should listen? 

Time and time again, in these books, we 
meet the high-rate moneylender, with a 
stranglehold on the people and on their 
economy, 

Usury is something which we, in the credit 
unions, understand. The elimination of loan 
sharks has been our objective from the be- 
ginning. The credit union is the most effec- 
tive device as yet to come from the mind of 
man, capable of destroying usurious money- 
lending. 

Usury in the underprivileged countries, 
where democracy now struggles with com- 
munism, is our part of the overall problem of 
preventing the further extension of commu- 
nism, by destroying the most flagrant abuse 
which makes people listen to Communist 
promises. 

The business of containing communism 
within its present boundaries is a prodigious 
job. It calls for the combined operations of 
many democratic forces. Our part is within 
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the field of small, personal credits. This 18 
one of the most important segments of the 
entire problem. 

If we can help to bring that measure of 
economic opportunity to submerged peoples 
which will prove to them the superiority of 
democratic action over Communist promises, 
we will do our bit for these people, for our 
country, and for the world. 

Are we geared to do this? Will the credit 
union work in submerged countries? 

We know what the credit union is doing 
in the United States and in Canada. Will 
it work as well in those parts of the world 
where the people lack every facility which 
has made North America so much a land of 
limitless opportunity? 

Let us take another look at the map of 
the world. 

Prior to the Second World War, Rev. Alien 
Huber organized the first credit unions in 
the Philippines. They now have a good credit 
union law and need promotional cooperation. 
With the enactment of the Federal credit 
union law in 1934, Lance Barden organized 
credit unions of Orientals in Hawail. Father 
Peter Sullivan, a Jesuit missionary, is devel- 
oping a splendid credit union movement in 
Jamaica and the Jamaica Credit Union 
League is a proud member of the Credit 
Union National Association.’ Another Jesuit, 
Father M. M. Ganey, took the credit union 
to the Caribs in British Honduras. Because 
of his success he was transferred to Fiji 
where he is already reporting credit unions, 
He writes of the "credit union hungry people 
of Fiji.” Father Steele has a substantial 
credit union movement started in the Domin- 
ican Republic. A former league managing 
director writes me that her child's seventh 
grade textbook contains reference to the 
work of another priest who is organizing 
credit unions in Natal West Africa. Every 
news release from Madison tells of increasing 
contacts and of new interest in the credit 
union program in many parts of the world. 

We have the samples. We have the tech- 
nique. We have the know-how. We have 
$2 billion of assets in 18,000 credit unions 
and own the most rapidly developing 
life insurance company in North America, 

We have the money. We have the oppor- 
tunity. We have the responsibility. 

We received the credit union as a gift. 
Now it is our high privilege to give it to 
people who need it in those parts of the 
world where democracy is at grips with com- 
munism and where the credit union may 
become a powerful ally on the side of de- 
mocracy. 

I have suggested the following general 
plan of action to as many credit union peo- 
ple as I could reach. Every reaction to the 
plan—and they have been many—has been 
enthusiastically favorable to it. 

The outline is, of course, very tentative. 
The plan must be worked out carefully. 
If, however, we are to carry the credit union 
to submerged people, we must do it now. 
The problem of containing communism is 
a present problem. It is the greatest prob- 
lem confronting the free world and its solus 
tion cannot wait on too many tomorrows. 

The suggestions subdivide as follows: 

1. That we create the overseas departe. 
ment of CUNA and that we assign to its 
direction a full-time, well-qualified man, to 
work under the direction of the national 
managing director. 

2. That we invite, in the beginning, four 
countries, carefully selected on the basis of 
meed and local cooperation (India, Paki- 
stan, Malaya, and the Philippines for ex- 
ample) to each send one qualified man to 
Madison for training. 

3. That the men so chosen, plus those ad- 
ded from time to time, be constituted as the 
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CUNA overseas field force and that they be Department of Health, Education, and 


trained to carry on credit union development. 

4. That, in cooperation with them, we 
cause to be prepared adequate publicity ma- 
terials, accounting forms, etc., in the lan- 
guage of the countries in which work is to 
be done, and that we supply them without 
charge. 

5. That these men, when trained, return 
to their respective countries and go to work, 
developing a credit union movement in each 
country. 

6. That the plan be extended after the 
technique has been adequately established. 

7. That the CUNA overseas department co- 
operate in every possible way with such out- 
standing agencices at work in this field as 
World Neighbors, Inc., CARE, Inc., the point 
4 program, with the local governments 
and with any and all agencies working to im- 
prove the economic lot of the people. 

8. That the organized credit union move- 
ment finance the whole program, including 
salaries and travel of fieldmen, etc., and that 
an adequate plan of financing be worked 
out, 

It is a most happy circumstance that the 
planning committee of the executive com- 
mittee had this general subject under care- 
ful consideration. Such a plan could be 
worked out for consideration by the May 
meeting of the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation. 

The whole foundation of the program is to 
be found in the acute economic needs of peo- 
ple. If we can bring the credit union to 
them, lifting from their backs the curse of 
usury, they, in their new found freedom, will 
be increasingly receptive to everything the 
free world has to offer. 

We in the credit union movement, have 
long been committed to one basic objective, 
to prove that the principle of the brother- 
hood of man is a practical principle, to be 
taken literally. We believe we can make it 
work. 

In Mark it is related how the risen Christ 
appeared to His disciples and He said Unto 
them, Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation.” 

Believing the credit union to be consistent 
with His principles, I offer the thought that 
that would be His instructions to us. 

(Forron's Nore.—During recent months 
CUNA has rapidly increased its worldwide 
encouragement of credit unions as a means 
of economic democracy and well-being of all 
peoples through membership in CARE, 
through contacts with officials of the point 4 
program, the United Nations, and the Pan 
American Union, through development of 
CUNA-CARE self-help centers in the Philip- 
pines, and through an increasing volume of 
correspondence with peoples of the world, 
mostly asa result of CUNA’s public-relations 
program and advertising in national maga- 
zines. Visitors, encouraged by Federal and 
United Nations officials, come to Filene 
House to learn about credit unions, and to 
bring the idea back to their homelands. 
During the past week, for instance, visitors 
have come from Germany, Mexico, and Chill. 
Finally, CUNA Planning Committee, appoint- 
ed by President Yates, has made overseas 

„development a major objective for the fu- 
ture. Mr. Bergengren's article is a notable 
expression of the urgency of this worldwide 
vision and thinking that is being felt in- 
creasingly by the whole credit-union move- 
ment.) 

“And how do you fight communism in the 
underprivileged countries? Do you fight it 
by telling your people about your television, 
your automobiles? Is that the way to fight 
it? No. You send doctors, scientists, tech- 
nical experts to the underprivileged coun- 
tries. You fight it with unselfish aid * * » 
from Individuals and groups as well as from 
their nation.” (Trygve Lie, former Secretary 
General of the United Nations.) 


Welfare, by Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was guest speaker at the 
National Press Club. On that occasion 
she delivered an address that explained 
in detail activities within the Depart- 
ment. It is a comprehensive résumé of 
the duties involved, achievements at- 
tained, and the objectives of present and 
future activities. The importance and 
worthwhile character of the address is 
such that I include it as part of my re- 
marks that it may have the general pub- 
licity an address of that character should 
have. It is as follows: 

Mr. Vaccaro, distinguished guests, ladles 
and gentlemen, today I am going to talk 
about four major and main subdivisions of 
the Department of Heaith, Education, and 
Welfare, I have chosen them because legis- 
lative proposals affecting the work of these 
four subdivisions of the Department are now 
before this session of Congress, 

First, however, let me give you a word or 
two of background. 

When the Federal Security Agency became 
a department last spring those of us who 
were charged with its administration were 
faced with two important immediate tasks. 

One was to seek, as rapidly as possible, to 
integrate the work of the Department's prin- 
cipal subdivisions into a more unified pat- 
tern. 

The second was to undertake a two-fold 
review: to determine whether the Depart- 
ment! operations were being conducted with 
the utmost regard for efficiency, economy, 
and effectiveness, and to review the basic 
legislation we were called upon to admin- 
ister in an effort to determine whether this 
legislation was sufficient to meet the needs 
of this Nation in terms of today’s world. 

To conduct this review, task forces were 
appointed—one for each of the Department's 
major subdivisions—the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Socal Security Administration, the 
Office of Education, and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

These task forces were made up of the 
Under Secretary—Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Lar- 
mon, Assistant Secretary, and Mr, Perkins, 
who later became an Assistant Secretary— 
the heads of the subdivisions, and a staff of 
techniclans—that is, people with expert, 
technical knowledge of the programs under 
study. For most of these we called not only 
On people within the Government but also 
on persons outside the Government who 
could bring to the studies both experience 
and objectivity. 

As this work progressed throughout the 
early months of this past year it became 
crystal clear that, in some instances, the 
original objectives of the Congress were not 
being met. Neither the mechanical opera- 
tions of the Department nor the substance 
of our programs were as responsive to the 
needs of the people as they should—or 
could—be. 

The reports of these task groups, then, con- 
cerned themselves with two principal mat- 
ters: How to redesign our conduct of the 
presently authorized programs and how 
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existing laws and regulations might best be 
amended to enable the States and the local 
communities to provide for the most pressing 
of their problems in health, in education, and 
in welfare. 

A number of changes In the internal ad- 
ministration of the Department came as an 
early result of the task force review—one 
being the establishment of a departmental 
council. This is made up of the heads of the 
constituent units of the Department and 
members of the Secretary's immediate staff. 
It now meets weekly to consider questions 
of importance, not only regarding policy but 
the machinery of our operations, as well. 

Another result of the task force studies 
was a series of legislative proposals drawn up 
for the Public Health Service, the Office of 
Education, the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, and the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

These are the proposals I should like to 
discuss, Let me begin with education. 

When we analyzed the laws under which 
the Office of Education is operating and 
considered the purposes for which this office 
was established, we found that it was spend- 
ing some $221 million annually. The in- 
creases in the expenditures over the past 30 
years or so, however, were not all being 
devoted to carrying out the historic func- 
tions of the Office of Education. 

These extra millions were going, for ex- 
ample, into the construction and main- 
tenance of schools in federally affected areas, 
that is, into communities in which Federal 
installations, largely of a defense nature, 
had been bullt. These new Federal facili- 
ties had placed unbearable strains on the 
local communities’ ability to provide satis- 
factory education. 

Office of Education funds were going also 
for grants for vocational education, for land- 
grant colleges, and into other channels. 

These programs were, and are, necessary. 
And they represent, certainly, areas in which 
Federal responsibility and, therefore, Fed- 
eral effort, is clearly indicated. 

Because of this fact and because of the 
steady growth In annual appropriations for 
education, it is easy to be deceived on what 
was being accomplished in aiding the States 
to meet the very real—and very pressing— 
educational problems that they confront, 

What are some of these problems? 

We found, for instance, that out of every 
1,000 youngsters who entered the fifth grade, 
only 505 remained to graduate from high 
school. 

We found a shortage of 340,000 public, 
elementary, and secondary classrooms—a 
shortage that has brought about double and 
even triple shifts for youngsters in far too 
many schools. 

We found a shortage, in the elementary 
schools alone, of 72,000 teachers. 

We found—and this fact is tremendously 
encouraging—that a vastly larger number 
of American parents during the past few 
years have become increasingly interested 
in improving their school systems. The 
membership in parent-teacher associations 
since the end of World War II, for example, 
has doubled to a total of 8 mililon. 

In terms of legislative history, we found 
that dozens of bills for Federal aid to educa- 
tion had been introduced in Congress in 
the past 5 years. Indeed, Federal aid bills 
have twice been passed by the Senate, al- 
though not the House. 

Despite these efforts—and they are efforts 
founded in good intentions and out of good 
will—educational needs are not only not 
being met, but the situation is worsening 
each year. It is imperative that we devise 
proposals that will meet with acceptance 
in the Congress, in the States, and in the 
local communities, 

Much improvement has taken place, of 
course, in education during these postwar 
years. Many communities have moved ahead 
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in building new schools and recruiting teach- 


ers. 

But that progress has not been enough. 
Indeed, we are currently failing to meet the 
present and future nationwide shortage of 
classrooms by 67,000 annually. 

Traditionally, the direction and control of 
our schools is a local and State responsibil- 
ity. We believe in that principle. 


There are certain aspects of American edu- 


cation that are of very great national signifi- 
cance, however. 

Certainly, it is of national concern that as 
of today the Soviet Union has nearly as many 
scientifically trained graduates of higher edu- 
cational institutions as does the United 
States. It is of great national concern that 
the U. S. 8, R. is graduating more scientists 
annually than we are in this country. 

Certainly it is of national concern when 
we study the armed services qualification 
tests and reflect upon the fact that from one 
State, of those called to duty during World 
War II, 58 percent were rejected for deficient 
education. Even the fact that the national 
rate was 19 percent, I think you will agree, 
should give us all pause. 

We discovered, as a result of our studies, 
additional facts about the situation of many 
“American school districts which are not as 
widely known as they should be. 

Many districts, for example, cannot meet 
their educational obligations because they 
have reached the limit of their bonded in- 
debtedness, or because of other limitations 
on the taxing power. In some States, no 
State aid is being provided. In other areas, 
for one reason or another, consolidations of 
school districts have not taken place, even 
though such consolidations would provide 
better education in terms of dollars ex- 
pended and make for wiser use of teachers. 

Despite the growing public interest in edu- 
cation which I have mentioned the signifi- 
cance of these facts has not been brought to 
the attention of the Nation. 

If these facts are understood, we are sure 
that Americans will take timely action 
against them. x 

To aid the States and local communities, 
the President has recommended to the Con- 
gress three bills. 

One is for a national Advisory Committee 
on Education to identify and study problems 
of national significance and recommend ac- 
tion to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Among these problems, in ad- 
dition to those I have mentioned, might be 
such matters as teacher certification, the 
education of children of migrant workers, 
and other matters of national concern. 

The second bill calls for a series of con- 
ferences in the 48 States culminating in a 
White House Conference on Education. 
Attending these conferences will be educa- 
tors and nonprofessional men and women 
who are concerned with the problems. Out 
of these conferences should come plans for 
attacking many of our education shortages. 

The third legislative proposal dealing with 
the Office of Education is for an appropria- 
tion—and a very modest one, amounting to 
only $100,000—through which the Office of 
Education proposes to engage in cooperative 
research with colleges and universities. 
Such research is needed. Through this 
Means, it can be carried out without what 
might be called an overweening interest in 
education by the Federal Government. 

1. These bills, if passed, would permit us 
to do much needed research on a variety 
of problems, 

2. Set up an advisory committee whose 
duty it would be to identify and study situ- 
ations and trends in order to recommend pre- 
ventive action. 

3. Devise a formula which would have 
local, State, and Federal acceptance to the 
end that we build enough schools and train 
enough teachers, and properly educate our 
children. 
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Again let me stress the important point 
that the people of the United States them- 
selves—and only the people of the United 
States—can cope with the problems of Amer- 
ican education. The extent of these prob- 
lems can be measured by a single statistic: 
the fact that the estimated cost of school 
construction currently needed amounts to 
between $10 and $12 billions. 

And you ladies and gentlemen, who live 
and work here, know that, even in Washing- 
tion, that is a sum not easy to come by. 

Let us turn now to social security. 

Chairman DAN L Reep, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, has sponsored a bill, as 
you know, to expand and improve old-age 
and survivors insurance—the program most 
people have in mind when they speak of 
social security. 

This bill, which incorporates the Presl- 
dent's proposals, would extend this social in- 
surance system to some 10%½ million more 
people—or, in other words, to virtually aH 
civilian jobs. The opportunity to partici- 
pate—and it is, indeed, a significant oppor- 
tunity—is now denied this large group of our 
fellow Americans. 

The proposal would raise by 10 to 15 per- 
cent the benefits paid to all present and 
future beneficiaries. It would increase the 
amount which retired persons could earn 
and still receive their social security pay- 
ments. 

It would remove the present discrimina- 
tion against retired wage earners as com- 
pared with the self-employed. At present, a 
retired beneficiary cannot earn in wages 
more than $75 per month without losing all 
or part of his retirement benefit. His in- 
come from real estate, let us say, or from 
self-employment, does not affect his social 
security retirement benefit. 

Under the current proposal, a retired 
beneficiary would be permitted to earn in 
Wages as much as $1,000 per year without 
limiting the amount of his monthly benefit. 
This would enable many retired workers to 
take seasonal employment, to take one ex- 
ample, and earn a sizable sum during a short 
period of time. 

Another provision of the bill would raise 
the wage base on which contributions are 
calculated. This increase from $3,600 to 
$4,200 would permit 18 million beneficiaries 
to earn high benefit payments. 

Let me turn now to public assistance— 
the other major social security program. 

As many of you know, the Department's 
public assistance program is one of grants- 
in-aid to the States. Federal money is 
added to State money, and direct cash pay- 
ments are made by the States to the needy 
aged, the needy blind, dependent children, 
and to persons who are permanently and 
totally disabled. 

For the most part, these recipients of pub- 
lic assistance are people who are not eligible 
for benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

As the social-insurance system comes to 
cover more and more of our people, there 
will be a lesser need for direct cash payments 
for old-age assistance. 

Old-age assistance is the largest of the 
four public-assistance programs. A bill now 
before the Congress would make the Federal 
payment to each State for old-age assistance 
depend, in part, upon the proportion of the 
State's population receiving benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance. = 

The proposed new formula for the four 
public-assistance programs also takes into 
account the capacity of the States to meet 
the costs of public assistance, That capacity, 
as you know, varles widely. 

Let me turn now to health. 

For 8 years, as you know, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been administering the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act, which provides 
ald to the States and local communities for 
building badly needed hospitals, Since 1947, 
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the States and local communities have con- 

tributed a billion and a quarter dollars as 

— a Federal contribution of $600 mil- 
on. 

The formula used in this program has been 
widely accepted by the States and by local 
communities as one which produces real 
results with a minimum of friction. 

Our survey of the progress that has been 
made and of the basic legislation yielded the 
immediate judgment that it has been a 
highly effective instrument in obtaining hos- 
pital beds and in building more public- 
health centers. 

Again, however, it was apparent that the 
original legislation was not altogether meet- 
ing one of the largest of our national health 
needs, the growing problem of chronic illness, 

With the drop in the toll of Infectious 
Gisease and the lengthening life span, the 
chronic flinesses are assuming greater 
importance. 

An analysis of the total need for hospital 
beds indicated that 88 percent was needed 
for patients with chronic illnesses. 

We found, too, that building beds for the 
chronically ill patients costs substantially 
less than building beds for short-term 
patients. 

We found also that to operate a hospital 
for the chronically ill requires only about 
one-third of the amount needed for a general 
hospital. 

These are important facts. 

There were additional important points of 
information that grew out of the task force 
studies. 

We found that, particularly In rural areas, 
there exists a great need for diagnostic and 
treatment centers for ambulatory patients. 

We found that there exists a backlog of 
2 million disabled Americans who could be 
rehabilitated if comprehensive vocational re- 
habilitation facilities were available. Mores 
over, each year 250,000 people became 
disabled, 

Through the current Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation program we were able 
to rehabilitate into useful employment only 
60,000 during 1952. Year by year we are thus 
adding to our backlog. 

What do these facts indicate? They indi- 
cate, in our view, that the approach being 
followed under the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act is meeting more of yesterday's 
crisis than tomorrow's. 

A bill now before the Congress takes these 
facts into account and calls for greater em- 
phasis to be given building chronic-disease 
hospitals, nursing homes, outpatient diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, and special 
facilities for vocational rehabilitation., 

The present effort in vocational rehabili- 
tation—which I mentioned a moment ago— 
has also failed to look to the future. Like 
the hospital-construction program, it has 
been more palliative than remedial. 

The problem here is to move forward— 
particularly against the backlog of 2 million 
disabled persons. This, of course, takes time. 
There is a need for more trained personnel 
as well as for specialized facilities. 

The sdministration's proposal takes both 
of these considerations into account, and at 
the same time calls for stepping up the num- 
ber of disabled civilians to 200,000 rehabill- 
tated annually by 1959. 

Let me cite, if I may, the dollars-and-cents 
side of vocational rehabilitation. 

About one-fifth of the persons rehabili- 
tated last year were receiving public assist- 
ance, directly or indirectly. To maintain 
them on the public assistance rolls for 1 
year only would have cost about $8.5 million. 
Their average period of time on the public 
assistance rolls is 9 years. Their return to 
useful and productive living costs about $6 
million—expended for only 1 year. 

If the 360,000 disabled persons which we 
hope to aid are not rehabilitated, it is esti- 
mated that 107,000 of them (and their de- 
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pendents) will become eligible for public 
assistance at some time. The average: 9 
years. The cost: $722.3 million. 

It seems to me that the question might 
well be asked: 

How can we afford not to expand this 
program? 

The second administration bill in the 
health field deals with grants-in-aid to the 
States. In the field of public health there 
are presently six such grants. 

These six are exclusive of the grants for 
scientific research and training adminis- 
tered by the National Institutes of Health. 
Instead, they represent funds for the con- 
trol of venereal disease, tuberculosis, mental 
health, cancer, heart disease, and the im- 
provement of general health services. 

Many of the States have felt that the 
funds they received under these separate 
categorical grants were too small to be used 
most effectively. 

We have proposed a three-part revision 
of the grant structure. 

The first new type of grants would be 
support grants to be computed under a new 
formula based on the one which has proved 
so highly successful in the hospital con- 
struction program. It is based on factors 
which include population and per-capita in- 
come within the States. 

Under the new formula, the States will 
be able more readily, not only to maintain 
their basic public-health programs but also 
to determine how they themselves will spend 
the money which they receive from the Fed- 
eral Government. It will permit them to 
make a direct attack on the public-health 
problems that are of particular concern 
within the individual State. 

The second new type of grant represents 
what may be termed extension and im- 
provement grants. These would be to as- 
sist the States in meeting the costs of im- 
proving their public-health services. Let me 
give you just one example of how these 
grants would work. 

Approximately one-fourth of the United 
States population lives in communities 
which have no full-time local-health de- 
partment, Extension and improvement 
grants could be used to assist in developing 
such health departments, as well as to in- 
corporate new techniques or procedures in 
already existing programs. 

The third new type of grant represents 
special project grants, which would be used, 
among other things, to carry out special 
projects which hold unique promise for solv- 
ing problems that might be common to a 
number of States and to combat unusually 
severe blic health problems in specific 
geographical areas. 

Let me point out that this proposal has 
nothing to do with the amount of money 
which the Congress makes available for the) 
use of the States. 

The revision of the grant structure, we 
belleve, provides for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of these funds and represents the 
kind of progressive approach, based on 
thorough study, which I have already men- 
tioned as part of our effort of this past year. 

The third bill in the field of health is a 
bill calling for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of Federal reinsurance, It is a compli- 
cated bill. But it has a simple purpose, and 
it would operate very simply. 

In essence, it represents the extension of 
the practice of reinsurance from fields such 
as fire and casualty insurance to the field 
of health insurance. 

As great as have been the strides that have 
been made in the fleld of voluntary health 
insurance, there are less than 100 million of 
our population of roughly 162 million who 
have this protection. 

Let me point out that the reinsurance 
fund will permit a carrier—elther profit or 
nonprofit—to offer to those who already have 
policies the opportunity to obtain better pro- 
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tection both in extent of coverage and in the 
amounts they are actually reimbursed for 
their medical care expenses. 

Pertinent to this fact, may I point out 
that out of total private hospital bills in the 
United States of $2.7 billions in 1952 only 38 
percent—or $1.1 billions—were covered by 
insurance. 

Out of a total amount of private expendi- 
tures for medical care in the same year of 
$9.4 billions only 17 percent, or $1.6 billions, 
were paid for by some form of insurance. 

It can be readily seen, to put it mildly, 
that there is room for improvement in vyol- 
untary health insurance. 

Now let me talk for a moment about the 
more than 60 million Americans who do not 
yet have the protection of voluntary insur- 
ance. 

They can be broken down, very broadly, 
into three principal groups: 

One quarter are persons who are chroni- 
cally ill, are living in institutions, or are on 
public assistance. 

One quarter are persons who have not 
bought health insurance.for one reason or 
another—a major one being that they feel 
that they can afford to pay their own health 
and medical bills. 

Fifty percent of those without insurance 
consist of the self-employed, students, farm- 
ers and farm laborers, and persons who work 
for small firms where group-health Insurance 
is not available. 

It is clearly possible, In short, that volun- 
tary health Insurance could be extended to 
include many, Many more people, particu- 
larly within the third group that I have 
mentioned. 

What is the present proposal? 

Under its terms, the Congress would set 
up a fund of $25 million and would authorize 
the Secretary to employ this as working capi- 
tal to reinsure plans submitted by any in- 
surance carrier—commercial as well as such 
nonprofit organizations as Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield—who would wish to do. 

This fund, let me emphasize, is not a sub- 
sidy. Its purpose is to encourage insurance 
carriers to extend coverage to greater num- 
bers of people and to broaden the benefits 
that exist under present policies. To put 
it another way: It is designed to get more 
hospital bills and more medical bills paid for 
through prepaid voluntary health insurance. 

Again, may I point out, that for some con- 
siderable time now there has been a great 
deal of talk about health insurance, Much 
testimony has been presented to the Con- 
gress in favor of schemes for compulsory na- 
tional health insurance. 

With due credit to the authors for sinceri- 
ty of purpose in wishing to improve the 
health of the American people through this 
means, may I pont out that there has, 30 
far, been no action. 

We believe that the American people do 
not want compulsory-health insurance. The 
very wide acceptance of prepaid voluntary 
health insurance indicates, we belleve, that 
the American people prefer this as a means 
toward health tmprovement in the Nation. 

Our proposal is, in a sense, pioneering leg- 
islation which seeks to stimulate wide ex- 
tension of the principle of voluntary health 
insurance to meet a pressing national need. 

The insurance companies have been frank 
to admit that they have had insufficient ac- 
tuarial experience in this field. We firmly 
believe that the reinsurance fund will en- 
courage broader coverage and increased ben- 
efits. 

With respect to this proposal there are 
four things which I should like to make 
abundantly clear. If the Congress adopts 
this proposal; 

The insurance carrier's participation 
would be voluntary. 

The policyholder’s participation would be 
voluntary, 
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It would not affect In any way the doc- 
tor-patient relationship. 

Federal activity would be specifically lim- 
ited and confined to the plans insured by 
the reinsurance fund. 

I have tried to review briefly the legisla- 
tive proposals by the President in the im- 
portant fields of health, education, and wel- 
fare. 

They represent, in my opinion, an essential 
part of the administration’s program for a 
better and a stronger America, 

Thank you. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum, at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., 7 p. m., Mon- 
day, May 24, 1954: 

I confess I would prefer to be here this 
evening in the role of an observer, rather 
than a participant in this conference, I am 
always somewhat hesitant to accept speaking 
engagements during the busy days toward 
the end of each session of the Congress, and 
these days have been unusually busy for 
those of us on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

As you know, the joint committee has been 
called upon to undertake the first major re- 
vision of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. For 
the past 2 months the lights in our commit- 
tee offices have been burning late every night. 

Let me interrupt myself at this point to 
pay a brief but highly deserved word of trib- 
ute to the members of the staff of the joint 
committee composed as it is of men and 
women whose passion for anonymity is ex- 
ceeded only by their zeal for constructive 
progress in the field of atomic energy pri- 
marily from the standpoint of our national 
security, but also from the standpoint of our 
national welfare. They are a sincere, loyal, 
selfless, nameless, hardworking, competent 
group, and I welcome this opportunity to 
make public recognition of the contribution 
they have made to the successful work of the 
committee. \ 

No member of the committee expects that 
any changes we may recommend tn the act 
will constitute the final word on wise na- 
tional atomic policy. It is inevitable that 
reasonable men will have honest differences 
of opinion concerning the wisdom of our leg- 
islative recommendations. Let me only as- 
sure you that every member of our com- 
mittee, on both sides of the alsle, is earnestly 
trying to frame policies which put our na- 
tional interest above the interest of any nar- 
row social or economic group—policies which 
will benefit all Americans. It will be for the 
Congress and the American people to judge 
how well we on the committee have achieved 
that objective. 

When I accepted Mr. Cisler’s-invitation to 
speak, I was pleased that he asked me to talk 
on the subject Realistic Public Policy in 
Atomic Energy. Those words, it seems to me, 
describe with great accuracy the purpose of 
the revisions to the McMahon Act. We are 
trying to make public policy in atomic energy 
conform to the realities of the national and 
international scene in the year 1954., 

In certain quarters, 1t has been suggested 
that the legislation now before the joint 
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committee Is an atomic-power bill. This 18 
most emphatically not the case. Several 
years from now, I presume that the Congress 
will be required to stake out the ground 
rules for an atomic-power industry—to set 
forth the terms and conditions under which 
the American people will enjoy the benefits 
of electrical power derived from nuclear 
sources. That problem, however, is not the 
concern of the bills now before the joint 
committee. These are omnibus bills, aimed 
at an across-the-board modernization of the 
McMahon Act, both in the peacetime and 
military fields. These bills deal with a score 
of problem areas—of which atomic power is 
only one. It therefore serves neither the na- 
tional interest nor the cause of truth to de- 
scribe the current legislation as an atomic- 
power law. It simply is not. 

In saying that we are trying to bring the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 up to date, I am 
far from criticizing the wisdom or the fore- 
sight of those who participated in framing 
the organic atomic-energy law. In fact, it 
is a tribute to their vision that the McMahon 
Act has served us so well, without major 
changes, for the past 8 years. 

When the organic law was written, it was 
Widely expected that the military atom 
might soon be put under effective interna- 
tional control. We hoped, and it was a 
magnificient hope, that the Atomic Energy 
Commission would soon be able to concen- 
trate on the goal of peacetime atomic power. 
The framers of the McMahon Act, conse- 
quently, believed that the Commission, op- 
erating through industrial contractors, would 
have more than enough men, skill, and re- 
sources to press the development of atomic 
power with full speed and vigor. 

In 1946, moreover, it was widely believed 
that only a few years would be needed to 
fulfill the military's requirements for nu- 
Clear weapons. Most of us did not foresee 
the revolution in military strategy to be 
wrought by tactical applications of nuclear 
Weapons. Even in the absence of an inter- 
national agreement regulating the output of 
atomic arms, we anticipated that the Com- 
Mission would soon produce enough atomic 
weapons to meet all our military needs, and 
that it could then shift the focus of its at- 
tention to peacetime power. 

By this same token, few of us in 1946 were 
Wise enough to forsee the impact of nuclear 
weapons upon the agreements we and our 
allies would soon make to promote the com- 
mon defense and security of the free na- 
tions. Soviet mastery of atomic energy ap- 
Peared years, or even decades, away. Noth- 
ing seems more unlikely than the possibility 
Of aiding the ground forces of NATO through 
tactical atomic weapons, or the necessity of 
defending these same forces against the 
atomic weapons in the hands of our foes. 
Accordingly, the time when we might have 
to exchange information on the effects of 
atomic weapons with our allies appeared far 
in the future. Today, we are wiser. A care- 
fully circumscribed relaxation of certain in- 
formation on the utilization of atomic wea- 
Pons is already an urgent necessity if the 
NATO forces are to cope with the hard fact 
of growing atomic stockpiles on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 

Despite our tremendous achievements In 
developing nuclear bombs, the day is not yet 
in sight when the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion can prudently relax its weapons effort. 
Each month that passes suggests new, and 
Profitable, applications for the military 
atom. This applies not only to making more 
Versatile and more effective nuclear bombs— 
it applies also to the fields of atomic pro- 
Pulsion, and power for military installations 
remote from sources of conventionally- 
derived electricity. 

My point is this: The Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission, though it is trying its hardest to 
Promote peacetime applications of the atom, 
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has its hands full in meeting the require- 
ments of the military. This will continue to 
be so for many years to come, If our goal 
is achieving peacetime atomic power at the 
earliest possible date, we cannot put this 
entire job on the shoulders of the men and 
women of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Unless we are prepared to face the bureau- 
cratic nightmare of a Commission many 
times its present size, we simply cannot 
expect the already owerworked people of 
this superb organization, even with the in- 
valuable help of industrial contractors, to 
furnish the main push in a drive toward 
economic power. I yield to none in my 
admiration for the people of the Atomic 
Energy Commission—but they are not super- 
men. 

This is the last audience which needs to 
be told of the Commission's solid record of 
accomplishment in reactor technology, and I 
salute Dr. Hafstad and his associates. But 
of necessity, the pursuit of peacetime power 
has been subordinated to the overriding goal 
of strengthening the military defenses of our 
Nation. One yardstick of the relative prior- 
ity assigned military and peacetime develop- 
ments consists of a comparison of the funds 
the Commission has so far spent for these 
purposes. It is my understanding that some- 
what less than a billion dollars of the moneys 
spent by the Commission have gone to all 
kinds of fundamental research and develop- 
ment including atomic power reactors, but 
also including weapons, medicine, agricul- 
ture, biology, physics and chemistry. Six 
billions have been spent to date for the 
construction of plants producing weapons 
material—and another three billion for the 
day-to-day operating expenses of the Com- 
mission. It therefore can hardly be said that 
the American taxpayer has already made a 
$12 billion investment in the future of peace- 
time atomic power. In actual fact, they have 
spent much less than one-twelfth this 
amount for this specific purpose. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and its contractors, we can now 
begin to see our way clear toward atomic 
power which can compete in a commercial 
market with electricity from other sources. 
This day is in sight; however, it is not here 
today. I estimate that to reach this goal 
there will have to be invested perhaps an- 
other one-half billion dollars over the next 
5 years on research and development, and 
perhaps an additional billion dollars for the 
construction of prototype plants and pilot 
models between now and 1964. 

With the distance measured in dollars 
spent, and still to be spent, we are today 
not more than half way along the road to 
economic atomic power. 

In not too many years we will no doubt 
face the problem of how to integrate a 
thriving and growing atomic power indus- 
try into the overall pattern of the Ameri- 
can economic system. It may well be that 
the 85th or 86th Congress will bear the 
heavy responsibility of putting down ground 
rules for such an industry—ground rules 
which will both protect the taxpayers whose 
sacrifices contributed to making such an 
industry ‘possible, and which will protect 
also the consumer of electricity. 

However, the task of establishing a na- 
tional policy for an atomic power industry 
actually in being is not the task of the 83d 
Congress. Atomic power as a practical eco- 
nomic proposition does not exist today, and 
it will not exist for many years to come. I 
therefore emphasize with all the force at my 
command that the problem before us in 1954 
is not the formulation of Federal policy for 
a nonexistent atomic power industry. Our 
problem is one of devising ways and means 
of hastening the day on which we will have 
something to make power policy about—by 
encouraging the speediest possible attack on 
the technical problems which must be solved 
before competitive atomic power is a reality. 
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In certain quarters, we hear it suggested 
that what the 83d Congress does, or does not 
do, will determine how the melon of atomic 
power is to be split between privately owned 
and governmentally owned utilities. The 
Only trouble with such talk about dividing 
the melon of atomic power is that the melon 
is a fiction, not a fact. Our task today is 
not one of dividing melons but of planting 
seed and cultivating the soil. 

It is my personal hope that when an 
atomic power industry is a reality, it will 
take its proper place in the normal institu- 
tional framework of the American economy. 
Yet as one who believes not only in the 
vights, but also the responsibilities of free 
enterprise, I would say this: If free enter- 
prise is some day to secure a fair return on 
money invested in atomic power plants, free 
enterprise must also be prepared to assume 
its fair share of the load in the pioneering 
years immediately ahead. During these 
years, for the most part, atomic power will 
not be cheap enough to furnish a reasonable 
return to private investors. If we are to 
speak in terms of equity for our taxpayers, 
it seems to me that the real atomic give- 
away would result from private industry 
abstaining from participation in the devel- 
opment of atomic power until such time as 
entry into this field promised gererous and 
assured rewards. I therefore say that the 
participation of free enterprise during the 
pioneering days of atomic power should be 
regarded as a responsibility—not a privilege. 

We need not worry about an atomic power 
industry attracting private capital when the 
period of major risk-taking is over. It will, 
What we must worry about is attracting 
private capital next year, the year there- 
after, and the year after that—when the 
risks are great and profits by no means cer- 
tain. I put it to you in the form of a ques- 
tion: Which constitutes the real atomic 
giveaway—keeping private industry out of 
atomic power until we have conquered its 
developmental problems almost exclusively 
with the Government's money? Or inviting 
private industry to share in this develop- 
mental task, with the hope that short-term 
sacrifices may lead to long-term rewards? 
To me, this question answers itself. There 
is another side to this giveaway charge 
that escapes notice: No doubt fortunes will 
be made in this new business—and I hope 
there are—but for every fortune, there will 
be hundreds of bankruptcies. The give- 
away is simply giving free enterprise the 
right to go bankrupt if it does not produce. 

Yet the case for asking private industry 
to share in the developmental costs of atomic 
power rests on more than arguments of 
equity. The case is also firmly grounded in 
the argument of practicality. Differences of 
viewpoint on the issue of atomic power cen- 
ter in the question of means, not the end to 
be attained. All of us, I presume, want the 
American people to share in the benefits of 
practical atomic power at the earliest pos- 
sible date. How can we best reach that 
goal—through the exertions of the Com- 
mission and industrial contractors operat- 
ing under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracta on 
the one hand, or through a developmental 
program which maximizes the cost-cutting 
incentives of free enterprise on the other? 
Once more, I believe the question provides 
its own answer. 

You cannot expect cost-plus contracta to 
bring about engineering advances and dollar- 
saving techniques which result only from the 
give-and-take of vigorous economic competi- 
tion. Neither can we press toward the goal 
of cheap atomic power simply by diverting 
Commission resources from other fields and 
into the power field. What we need is new 
people, new firms, new ideas, and new re- 
sources. 

No right-thinking person wants the atomic 
power field to be dominated by a few indus- 
trial giants—either during these pioneering 
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days, or when we have an atomic power in- 
dustry in being. Participation in this great 
venture must be open to all who are willing 
to assume the risks of entering Into a new 
and still largely unchartered fleld. We do 
not merely need vast corporations employing 
tens of thousands—we need just as badly the 
contributions of smaller companies. We 
need just as badly the idens of the solitary 
inventor working with a few associates in a 
small home workshop. 

I cannot believe that the wisdom of the 
United States Congress is unequal to the 
twin task of creating incentives to encourage 
private participation in the reactor field and 
guarding the American peoeple and other 
enterprisers from the perils of private mo- 
nopoly. It is sometimes said that compul- 
sory licensing of patents is the only possible 
way to prevent such monopolistic entrench- 
ment, I fully respect the sincerity of those 
holding this view but seriously doubt the 
soundness of their position. In all honesty, 
I believe that the advocates of compulsory 
licensing do not fully appreciate the inher- 
ent right of the Federal Government to pre- 
vent the few from unjustly profiting st the 
expense of the many. For over 150 years, 
our Government has acted to make our eco- 
nomie development consistent with the re- 
quirements of the general welfare. 

The problem of protécting the interests of 
the American people in the development of 
atomic power differs only in degree, not in 
kind, from the issues our Government has 
always faced in the economic realm. The 
general body of laws under which the Federal 
Government has been operating for more 
than a century and a half is applicable to 
the development of atomic power. 

Because of the inherent and already exist- 
ing powers of the Government are fully cap- 
able of preventing a few corporations from 
securing unfair advantages in the atomic- 
power field, I myself see no reason why we 
should forego the advantages of pressing de- 
velopments in this field under the spur of 
normal patent incentives. These incentives 
have served our country well throughout its 
history, and I do not believe that compul- 
sory licensing, or any other such halfway 
measures, can substitute for normal patent 
incentives if our goal is the earliest possible 
development of atomic power, at the lowest 
possible rates, and at the least cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

I do not maintain that normal patent in- 
centives will create an atomic-power Indus- 
try in our country by the day after tomor- 
row. I do maintain that they will meas- 
urably accelerate our progress toward this 

. The longer we discourage competition 
in this field, the longer will we be in reach- 
ing the goal. To me, this is one of the 
chief reasons for revising the Atomic Energy 
Act at this time. 

I feel the same sense of urgency in con- 
nection with international problems involv- 
ing the atom. In the power-starved areas 
of the world, in nations not endowed with 
cheap conventional fuels, the need for prac- 
ticable atomic power la more urgent than 
in our own country. Britain has already 
launched an ambitious program for build- 
ing atomic powerplants, and we must ex- 
pect other nations to follow in her foot= 
steps. 

Over the next several years, as a result, 
American enterprisers with atomic know-how 
may find foreign nations urgently in need 
of their services. Such participation in the 
developmental programs of other countries 
would be mutually advantageous, Amer- 
ican enterprisers would help to strengthen 
the economies of our hard-pressed allies. 
In doing this, they would gain valuable ex- 
perience in the actual development and con- 
struction of atomic powerplants—experience 
which would enable us to build more ef- 
cient plants here in the United States. 

Yet the requirements of national security 
simply will not permit such cooperation in 
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the atomic-power programs of foreign na- 
tions to proceed in a helter-skelter unregu- 
lated fashion, We need a code of orderly 
practices under which such cooperation could 
take place. Such a code of orderly practices 
is found in the proposed revisions of the 
act. 

These revisions likewise set forth care- 
fully defined procedures under which our 
allies could receive certain, and limited, in- 
formation concerning the effects and utili- 
zation of atomic weapons. Without giving 
them such information, we cannot make 
realistic plans for the defense of Western 
Europe. Let me assure you that the case for 
such a limited exchange of data on the 
effects of atomic weapons does not stenr from 
any curiosity of our allies concerning our 
atomic secrets. The case rests upon a real, 
a compelling, and an urgent military need— 
a need met by the revisions to the act. 

All of us regret the fact that Soviet hos- 
tility compels us to cooperate with other na- 
tions In the area of military applications of 
atomic energy. All of us would nruch prefer 
that this cooperation could consist exclu- 
sively in Joining with the other nations of 
the world in great programs enlisting the 
atom in conquering disease and poverty 
everywhere. The magnificent speech of 
President Eisenhower to the United Nations 
last December set forth the conditions under 
which this Government would join with 
other countries in a common effort to use 
atomic energy in a common attack against 
the problems besetting all men and women 
everywhere—the perpetual problem of hu- 
man misery and want. All of us earnestly 
hope that the Soviet Government will see 
fit to join in such a great enterprise. If 
it does not, I believe we should ask the na- 
tions of the free world to join with us in this 
venture—leaving the door open for possible 
Soviet entry at a later date. 

In the meanwhile, I believe the Congress 
should put Itself squarely on record as sup- 
porting the splendid objectives of the Presi- 
dent's speech. The modifications of the act 
would accomplish this purpose—they would 
permit our Government to enter into agree- 
ments with groups of nations for the purpose 
outlined in the United Nations address of 
last December 8, 

I have every confidence that the domestic 
problems arising out of atomic energy can 
be solved through the application of will- 
ingness to compromise, wisdom, and patriot- 
ism. The outlook for successful resolution 
of the international atomic issues is much 
less promising. Yet despair would mean 
ultimate disaster. The future, our heritage 
telis us, is not preordained. We cannot be 
held accountable for what other nations may 
do—or do not do—to usher in an era of 
true atomic peace. We are accountable, 
however, for what we do—or do not do. 

Let us never forget this simple truth as 
we strive to reach a world in which the 
atom will be not the destroyer of all we hold 
dear but a tireless servant in the great task 
of bullding a better future. 

Ours is a great responsibility and even 
greater opportunity. 

Only that future can determine the qual- 
ity and success of our efforts. 


Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill 
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or 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, being 


chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee, I was invited to speak be- 
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May 25 


fore the 41st convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress which is 
being held in Washington this week. I 
addressed the meeting this morning on 
the subject of the omnibus rivers and 
harbtors bill which is now under consid- 
eration in my subcommittee. Pursuant 
to leave granted, I include my address as 
a part of these remarks: 
OMNIBUS RIVERS AND HARBORS Brut 


(Address of Congressman HOMER D. ANGELL, 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Sub- 
committee of the Public Works Committee 
of the House of Representatives, before the 
4ist Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
May 25, 1954) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, con- 
vention members, ladies and gentlemen, I 
feel highly honored to be asked to participate 
in this important 41st convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress and 
to discuss briefly the proposed omnibus 
bill for rivers and harbors which is planned 
for early submission to the 83d Congress. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Riy- 
ers and Harbors of the Public Works Com- 
mittee it has been my privilege and duty to 
preside over the hearings which we haye been 
conducting before the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee during much of the time of 
the 83d Congress, with a view to passing upon 
the merits of the various projects eligible 
for inclusion in this bill. There has not 
been an omnibus bill for rivers and harbors 
since 1950 and as a result there is a large ac- 
cumulation of projects which have been ex- 
amined in the feld by the Corps of Army En- 
gineers approved and cleared by the Bureau 
of the Budget for presentation to this com- 
mittee. Our committee includes all such 
projects in one bill which has come to be 
known as an omnibus bill which permits the 
Congress to pass on all projects at one time 
rather than have them scattered throughout 
the session by individual bills. This proce- 
dure ts a desirable one and results in the 
saving of much time for the Congress and at 
the same time gives adequate opportunity to 
pass upon the merits of each individual proj- 
ect included in the omnibus bill. Opportu- 
nity is given when the bill is presented on 
the floor for any Member to make a motion 
to strike any particular item from the bill, 
which insures majority rule. 

The Committee on Public Works, which 
under the Reorganization Act, has jurisdic- 
tion over rivers and harbors, flood control, 
public roads and public buildings, has taken 
the opportunity during the 83d Congress to 
make inspection trips over most areas in the 
United States and to visit most of the impor- 
tant rivers and harbors in order to get first- 
hand information on the ground, as to the 
various projects coming before the committee 
for action, These trips included one up the 
Atlantic coast, through the New England 
States and along the St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes, down the Mississippi and along the 
Gulf States, the central portion of the United 
States in the Ohio River area and on west 
to the Pacific coast, including the States of 
Montana, Idaho, California, Washington, 
Oregon, and the Columbia Basin area. 

During these inspection trips we made 
actual examination of the projects on the 
ground and gleaned much loca] history and 
factual information as to the merits and 
demerits of the various projects. At the 
conclusion of these fleld examinations I set 
down for hearings before the subcommittee 
the projects which were eligible for inclusion 
in the bill. 

I have heard it said that there is a back- - 
log of approved rivers and harbors projects 
which would require many years for com- 
pletion by the Army engineers and some 
comment to the effect that those should be 
completed before new projects should be 
considered. However, an examination by 
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our committee into the merits of this sug- 
gestion and the appraisal of the projects now 
On the approved list as well as the new proj- 
ects which are urgently needed to meet 
changing conditions shows the lack of merit 
in the suggestions and the necessity for 
authorizing the construction of many new 
Projects and the elimination of some proj- 
ects heretofore approved which by reason of 
changing conditions are no longer justified. 

It may_be of interest to consider the back- 
ground of river development and a bit of 
the history surrounding it, as well as some 
Statistical information which our committee 
has gathered in the various hearings we have 
held. First of all, you gentlemen of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress are 
well informed of the progress that has been 
Made in water transportation in the last 
decade and the necessity for increasing the 
Gepth and width of our waterways, as well 
as docking facilities, in order to accommo- 
date the type of craft that, under modern 
Conditions, are being used in water trans- 
Portation. This necessitates many improve- 
ments in rivers and harbors and the neces- 
sity of initiating new projects to meet the 
great demands of present-day commerce. 

The water transportation system of the 
United States began with the founding of 
the Nation and recognition of Federal re- 
Sponsibility in navigation stems from the 
Very beginning of these public works, Our 
committee has been advised by the Corps of 
Army Engineers that 1,769 authorizations on 
river and harbor projects have now been 
Completed. There are a few multiple-pur- 
Pose projects which include some navigation 
Not included in this list. The total cost of 
this river-improvement program was $856 
Million. 

Projects or modifications which are now 
Underway but not yet completed total 143. 
The committee records show that the proj- 
ects underway involve an additional cost of 
$1,409,000,000, of which $878 million has been 
appropriated through the fiscal year 1954, 
and it is estimated that 2531 million will be 
Tequired to complete the projects. 

In addition to the projects completed or 
Underway, there is another group not yet 
Started totaling 254 in number, the total cost 
of which would be 6011 million, of which 
85 million has been appropriated to date for 
Planning purposes, leaving a total of $906 
million to complete the construction of the 
Projects. 

It is thus seen from these tabulations that 
the total active navigation program amounts 
to 2,156 projects or project modifications, 
having a grand total of $3,176,000,000, of 
Which $1,739,000,000 for the cost to date has 

n appropriated and 61,437,000,000 is the 
estimated cost to complete, These estimated 
vines to complete are based on the 1953 price 
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In addition to the active program, the 
y engineers considering navigation proj- 
ects have deferred for restudy 282 projects. 
deferred projects are estimated to cost, 
if constructed, $1,170,000,000. The active 
authorized navigation program described in- 
Cludes about 28,600 miles of improved water- 
Ways, about 300 locks, 200 dams, and 290 
Commercial harbors. This embraces all au- 
navigation projects, from those not 

yet started to those fully completed. 

It is thus seen that the comprehensive pro- 
Bram for river and harbor development 

Ughout the United States has proceeded 
ut our history on a coordinated 
in which each project is based on 

8 and extended engineering studies au- 

by the Congress and eventually sub- 

patted to the Public Works Committees 

aving been cleared by the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Tt is at this point in the proceedings that 
W work of my committee and the Public 
oa Committee of the Senate take over 

determine whether or not authorization 
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for any specified project should be granted. 
The omnibus bill which we are soon to re- 
port will embody the results of our delibera- 
tions and will include the projects which 
in the Judgment of the committee are in the 
national interest, economically feasible, and 
desirable in furthering the needs of water 
transportation of the Nation, both for war 
and peace, 

It would seem unnecessary to offer any 
proof to this organization that substantial 
and widespread benefits from the Federal 
navigation program have been demonstrated 
down through the years and that the invest- 
ments we have made in these projects have 
been wisely made, both from the standpoint 
of internal economy and of national defense, 

The latest commercial statistics which are 
available for the year 1952 show that the 
net waterborne commerce of the United 
States totaled about 890 million tons in 
that year, of which about 660 million tons 
were domestic and 230 million tons were 
foreign. This is a 50-percent greater water- 
borne commerce than the prewar peak in 
the year 1929. The statistics given to our 
committee in the consideration of the 1950 
Rivers and Harbors Act, which was the prede- 
cessor to the present one, then amounted 
to an all-time total of 760 million tons 
reached in 1947, which has now been ex- 
ceeded by more than 11 percent. In con- 
tinuously mounting volume through the war 
years, traffic grew on the inland and intra- 
coastal waterways of the United States, each 
year setting a new record in the ton-miles of 
barge-borne freight. It should be recalled 
that in addition to their value as carriers 
of commercial cargo, the inland waterways 
were used to float 3,943 war vessels and sev- 
eral hundred items of auxiliary war equip- 
ment from inland shipyards down to the 
ocean. America's rivers and canals thus 
served a twofold purpose during the war. 
They shared importantly in the transporta- 
tion of strategic materials and they made 
possible a widespread geographical diffusion 
of manufacturing processes that otherwise 
would have been forced into congested 
coastal areas, with the hazards of bomb at- 
tack. 

As I have said, this omnibus bill is the 
first one proposed since 1950, and needless 
to say it includes a large number of projects 
which have been accumulating. It covers 
95 projects including 23 under beach-erosion 

with an estimated cost for the 95 
projects of $251,700,146. Under the law gov- 
erning beach-erosion projects, they are per- 
missible only for the protection of public 
property and two-thirds of the cost must be 
borne by local interest and one-third by the 
Federal Government. It is estimated the 
cost of beach-erosion projects will be $13,- 
746,781. 

It is the thought of a good many students 
of our economic programs that it is a wise 
move for the Federal Government to have 
public projects of this nature examined and 
approved by the Army engineers so that their 
worth and economic feasibility may be estab- 
lished and have them available on the shelf 
of approved projects in the event of the need 
for public works to bolster our economy. In 
the meantime, however, such of the projects 
as are urgently needed for immediate con- 
struction are cleared for appropriation to 
enable construction to start. 

I call attention to the fact that our com- 
mittee is a legislative committee and merely 
authorizes projects and before construction 
can proceed the Appropriations Committee 
must provide the funds, 

The economy of the United States, the 
foremost Nation of the world, is based upon 
our immense wealth of natural resources and 
our productive capacity and know-how in 
this highly developed machine age. It be- 
hooves us to guard well our natural resources 
and exercise every effort for their preserva- 
tion, utilization, and full development in or- 
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der that we may continue to hold the front 
rank of the nations of the world in the sbility 
to produce the necessities of life not only for 
our own people but for many of the less for- 
tunate peoples of the world. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt as President 
of the United States in 1908 made a great 
contribution to this program for the conser- 
vation, development, utilization of our nat- 
ural resources and particularly the forests, 
minerals, waters, and soil. He said: 

“Each river system, from its headwaters in 
the forest to its mouth on the coast, is a 
single unit and should be treated as such. 

“Running water is a most valuable natural 
asset of the people, and there is urgent need 
for conserving it for navigation, for power, 
for irrigation, and for domestic and munici- 
pal supply. 

“The improvement of our inland water- 
Ways can be and should be made to pay for 
itself as far as practicable from the inciden- 
tal proceeds from waterpower and other uses. 
Navigation should of course be free, but the 
greatest return will come from the increased 
commerce, growth, and prosperity of our 
people. For this we have already waited too 
long. Adequate funds should be provided, 
by bond issue if necessary and the work 
should be delayed no longer. The develop- 
ment of our waterways and the conservation 
of our forests are two most pressing physical 
needs of the country. They are interdepend- 
ent and they should be met vigorously, to- 
gether, and at once. There is urgent need 
for prompt and decisive action.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt in pleading 
for the conservation and development of 
America’s natural resources was only follow- 
ing the sage advice of another great Ameri- 
can statesman of long ago, Daniel Webster, 
whose words are chiseled in the plaque over 
our Speaker's rostrum: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, promote all its great 
interests and see whether we also in our day 
and generation may not perform something 
worthy to be remembered.” 

As in the days of Theodore Roosevelt there 
was need, as he said, for prompt and decisive 
action in the conservation and development 
of these great natural resources, so today 
we in our time and generation will be derelict 
in our duty and shortsighted in our vision 
if we fail to provide the necessary funds and 
legisiation needed to conserve and protect 
to the full these great natural resources 
which belong to all the people and which are 
being wasted and depleted. Unless we make 
possible the full use of our water, forests, 
soll, and hydroelectric power we will be 
unable to meet the heavy demands upon our 
economy and to provide for our own people 
the high standard of living they now enjoy, 
and at the same time to perform our fuil 
part in maintaining a peaceful and stable 
world, 

As we visualize the immense billions the 
United States has expended around the world 
in attempting to bring peace to the world 
and goodwill among men of all nations, we 
cannot help but be impressed with the neces< 
sity of ending the worldwide race in arma- 
ment in this age of the atomic and H-bombs 
and returning to international cooperation 
and the spiritual and moral values which 
dominated our forebears, with the hope that 
the millions expended in armaments and 
Wars may be turned into channels of peace 
and internal improvements and improved 
standards of living in order to overcome 
hunger, disease, illiteracy, and despair which 
have been the prime causes of wars. 

May I close with the words and admonition 
of our President with whom I most heartily 
concur when he said: 

“We are prepared to reaffirm with the most 
concrete evidence, our readiness to help 
build a world in which all peoples can be 
productive and prosperous, This Govern- 
ment is ready to ask the people to join with 
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all nations In devoting a substantial per- 
centage of any savings achieved by real dis- 
armament to a fund for world aid and re- 
construction. The purposes of this great 
work would be: To help other peoples to de- 
velop the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
to stimulate profitable and fair world trade, 
to assist all peoples to know the blessings of 
productive freedom. The monuments of 
this new kind of war would be these: Roads 
and schools, hospitals and homes, food and 
health. We are ready in short, to dedicate 
our strength to serving the needs, rather 
than the fears of the world.” 


Little Business Gets the “Business” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a dif- 
ferent facet of the impact upon the econ- 
omy of the Nation of the adoption of the 
slogan “What is good for General Motors 
is good for the country” is brought out 
in the following editorial from Labor's 
Daily: 


Lrrrue BUSINESS Gers THE “Business” 


‘That there has been a literal acceptance by 
the Eisenhower administration of the creed, 
“What is good for General Motors is good for 
the country,” is evidenced by the report in a 
business magazine that General Motors has 
received over $7 billion in war contracts since 
Korea. 


And 25 large corporations have grabbed 45.5 
percent of the total defense contracts, Labor 
Research Association reports. The biggles, as 
usual, have been hogging the orders. The 
“new climate” in Washington is indeed stim- 
ulating for them. 

Attorney General Brownell admitted the 
plight of the little businessmen when he 
frankly reported to the President that the 
program written into the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to channel defense contracts to 
combinations of small-business concerns had 
Tailed. 

He admitted that Government procure- 
ment oficials had been reluctant, perhaps 
even to the point of unreasonableness, to deal 
with these small-business men on the same 
basis as the big corporations. 

He eyen questioned whether under present 
eonditions (meaning under conditions where 
the biggest monopolies control the Pentagon) 
this act can be carried out. 

Only 576 companies, with a total of 27,725 
employees, are involved in the 26 production 
pools which have been approved for defense 
contracts. And the pools have recelved only 
$5.4 million of prime contracts out of some 
$68 billion of such contracts. The total of 
contracts awarded to the little fellows thus 
was approximately .00008 of all contracts 
awarded, Infinitesimal amount, isn’t it? 

The small-business men, of course, are 
blamed for this situation by the Attorney 
General. He said some of them sat back and 
waited for contracts. But Brownell deliber- 
ately ignored the facts that the littles, un- 
like the bigs, do not have the money to pro- 
mote their cause, to employ the services of 
the 5 percenters and other go-betweens to 
land the orders. 

An interesting admission by the Attorney 
General is that more vigorous are 
set In awarding these contracts to the small 
business production pools than are applied 
to other contracting firms, even in the in- 
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stance where facilities surveys have estab- 
lished ability to perform. 

Another factor that is retarding the efforts 
of the Small Business Administration's ef- 
forts to help the little fellows get a larger 
share of defense spending is that budget 
cutbacks have shrunk the dollar value of 
contracts awarded by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

In 1952 the dollar value of the contracts 
was $40.7 billion, in 1953, $28.5 billion, and 
for the first 6 months of 1954, only $4.2 
billion. 

Adoption by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the National Security Council of a policy of 
concentrating orders in a sole efficient pro- 
ducer has diminished the number of sub- 
contractors (smaller firms) likely to be called 
on to furnish components. 

All of which leads us right back to where 
we began. General Motors and the other 
biggies are getting what is good for them 
from the business-dominated Eisenhower 
administration. 

Whether this is best for the small-business 
firms in general and the people in particular 
is extremely doubtful. The voters will an- 
swer that in the 1954 congressional elections 
and in the presidential election of 1956. 


Selling Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Geneva Progress. It seems to me 
that this contains something that is 
worthwhile as we search for a solution 
to the problem of using the surplus milk 
which is produced in our country. 

The editorial follows: 

SELLING MUK 

As goes the sale of milk so goes the pros- 
perity of the dairy farmer. 

A muddled condition exists as to the sale 
of milk. Much of the time the farmers have 
too much and the consumers have too little. 
It is generally agreed that Americans don't 
drink enough milk. They'll pay an extra 
cent or two for Brazilian coffee but not for 
milk. 

Why Is the sale of milk in a rut? In this 
mobile age some kind of milk is within reach 
of everybody and modern refrigeration has 
pretty well licked the problems once exper- 
ienced in keeping milk around the home. 

The dairy industry needs more advertising 
and better sales promotion, 

What would happen to milk sales if milk 
was advertised in newspapers and magazines 
and on radio and TV the way the brewers 
are advertising beer? Nobody can say for 
sure but it's a good bet the old slogan “It 
pays to advertise” would more than hold 
its own in any such a promotion campaign. 
At any rate it would certainly be worth a 


Another factor determining how a com- 
modity sells is price and merchandising 
method. 

Along this line is the experiment of 4 of 
the 12 dairies in the Cumberland, Md., area. 
They are selling milk only by the gallon 
and the price has already dropped 59 cents 
per gallon. Many families would find it 
satisfactory to buy 1 gallon of milk instead 
of several bottles and certainly the dairy 
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would find it less costly to prepare for mar- 
ket. More originality and improvement is 
needed in the merchandising of milk. 

The solution to the dairy farmers’ problem 
is not in selling more milk to the Govern- 
ment but in selling more milk to the public, 


Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed regretful that the proponents of 
the upper Colorado River development 
project have become so embittered by 
their local selfish viewpoint that they feel 
they have a monopoly on the knowledge 
of the water problems of the West. I 
sincerely believe that the proponents of 
the upper Colorado River storage project 
are so hopelessly lost in the forest that 
they cannot see the trees. 


When people venture into flelds for 
which they are ill-equipped, unprepared, 
and fail to use the simple rules of safety 
practiced in everyday life, they find 
themselves sometimes in very embarrass- 
ing positions. According to the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 11, 1954, Appendix 
A3449, Barbara L. Schall and Richard 
Schall, of Wrightwood, Calif., are two 
such individuals. 

In answer to Mr. and Mrs. Schall, I 
might say that I took the trip down the 
Yampa and Greene Rivers which the 
Schalls took, in company with Mr. Don 
Hatch, a qualified river guide, and ex- 
perienced none of the horrors which are 
recounted in the Schall letter. This let- 
ter has been given widespread circula- 
tion, and I would like to place in the REC- 
ORD several letters from individuals qual- 
ified to be on the river, proving that if 
the usual safety precautions are taken 
the trip is a delight and one which 
should be experienced by every Ameri- 
can. 


Letters from Mr. Howard R. Smith, 
executive secretary of the Western River 
Guides Association, to Mr. Richard 
Schall, from Don Hatch, chief river 
guide, to the editor of the Utah Tribune, 
and from Mr. Hatch to me are included. 

OPEN LETTER 

WESTERN RIVER GUIDES ASSOCIATION, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, May 13, 1954. 
Mr. RICHARD SCHALL, 
Wrightwood, Calif. 

Dear Sm: I have before me articles which 
were printed in local newspapers of which 
mention was made regarding your recent 
experiences on the Yampa and Greene Rivers. 
May I, as executive secretary of the Western 
River Guides Association, express our sym- 
pathy that you had such an experience. 
Knowing the genuine joy which can come 
from a successful trip, I can readily under- 
stand your anxiety, for not having accom- 
plished your goal. Undoubtedly you were 
misinformed, for these trips, on western 
rivers, are all dangerous when not properly 
equipped and managed. It was with this 
thought of safety being uppermost in our 
minds, that our organization was formed, 
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and we agree with you, that there should be 
more information given out through our 
Public organs regarding the necessity of 
Proper equipment and river experience prior 
to undertaking such a trip. There are hun- 
dreds of people who make annual guided 
excursions without incident. 

In line with this feature of safety, and in 


anticipation of the possibility of an experi- 


ence such as yours, the guides, with the 
wholehearted cooperation of the parks de- 
partment, have established many disaster 
stations along the western rivers. You on 
your journey must have passed many of 
these unknowingly. Our marked maps also 
show two ranches, in addition to the one at 
Island Park, at which points one may leave 
the river, and return to the towns nearby. 
I believe you will agree with me that you 
did error in undertaking such a trek without 
first making local inquiry. Had you con- 
tacted Mr. Jess Lombard, ranger of the 
Dinosaur National Monument (incidentally 
Such a contact is required before entering 
the park) you would have been notified of 
these stations, He undoubtedly would have 
&lso warned you about the extreme danger of 
Tunning such an area in a kayak. Again I 
say that proper equipment and guide serv- 
ice are paramount before being safe on these 
western rivers. 

We have been called upon on many occa- 
tions to lend assistance to those travelers who 
unknowingly set out unprepared and be- 
Come stranded. These cases are indeed 
Pathetic with each leaving its scar on the 
Participants, including the rescuing guide. 
In spite of this however. in all fairness, I am 
sure that you will agree that the sport cannot 
be condemned because inexperience has lead 
to your disaster. Certainly the layman can- 
not equitably outlaw air travel, because he 
himself has not the equipment nor experi- 
ence to fly. 

Iam mailing you, under separate cover, a 
Copy of a letter recently sent to interested 
Parties, newspapers, travel agencies, and 
Other groups whom we thought might be in- 

in our associatons, and/or its pur- 
Poses. Thus far, we have received little as- 
sistance. It seems that there must be some 
Major disaster before we will receive pub- 
licity, and then undoubtedly it will be ad- 
verse. We are in no position to carry on an 
extensive advertising program to properly 
educate the public. As a result, we have pe- 
riodic rescues, with each cutting into the 
next year's river business in direct proportion 
to the magnitude of the adjectives used when 
the report is made. It is a problem and we 
hope to solve it by more education of the true 
facts, and notification of them to key sources, 

May I again express our regret that your 
trip ended with difficulty, and invite you to 
Participate in one of the well-equipped 
guided tours of the river. I can say, without 
hesitation, that you will be rewarded beyond 
Measure. The beauties and experiences 
Which are obtained from a properly con- 
ducted excursion yield the kind of relaxing 
Joys which remain in one's soul forever. 

Yours very truly, 
Howanp R. SMITH, 
Executive Secretary, 
Western River Guides Association, 


HATCH RIVER EXPEDITIONS, 
Vernal, Utah, May 14, 1954. 

To: Editor Tribune. 

Don Hatch, guide, Hatch River Expe- 
ditions. - 

Dran Sms: It's pathetic to note the many 
acies being circulated concerning 
and rivers, but the one that really 
took the cake, so to speak, was the Tribune- 
doctored and miscolored account of the two 
Self-styled boatmen from California who 
k a trip down the Yampa River recently. 
Was apparent from the start of the article 
that these boatmen lacked preparation and 
msense so necessary for any boating 
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venture. Had these same people been on a 
large lake, they’d have surely drowned since 
the shore is farther away in most spots than 
on the mild Yampa River. 

The kayak incident could have been 
avoided had these rules been followed: 

1. Contact the superintendent of the Dino- 
saur National Monument. > 

2. Follow at least a simple river map. 

3. Seek authentic information from the 
Western River Guides Association. 

4. Use boats, not tubs, logs, etc. 

It's obvious that the Tribune found it 
convenient to play up this incident because 
of the Echo Dam issue. Now how about 
writing an article stating truthfully the fact 
that hundreds have and will see Dinosaur 
scenery safely and inexpensively with com- 
petent river-guide service? 

Down HATCH, 
Chief River Guide. 
Sart Lake Crry, UTAH. 
The Honorable JoHN P. Sartor, 
Representative, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE MR. SAYLOR: 
comment on the Yampa River trip taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schall, of Fleetwood, 
Calif., on May 3, 1954, but before I do I 
would like to state my qualifications for 
questioning statements made in their letter 
of May 7, 1954, written in Vernal, Utah, to 
the Sierra Club, San Francisco. 

I have been down the Yampa River in 
boats more times than any other person with 
the possible exception of my father, Bus 
Hatch, and can truthfully say that the river 
trips are perfectly safe and inexpensive if 
handled by competent guides and a little 
commonsense. The trips are delightful from 
all aspects whether you take a 1-day or 6- 
day, trip. and anyone who is able to walk can 
make it; in some cases cripples, for we've 
taken them down, too, with groups of chil- 
dren. 

Concerning the trip of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Schall, I would like to point out the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. They falled to leave the river when they 
had opportunities even after they said they 
ripped the canvas on the bottom of their 
tiny kayak. I support this point with the 
fact that they visited the Mantle Ranch after 
their mishap and then returned to the river 
to complete the run down to Island Park, 
some 24 miles downstream. They also passed 
the Chew’s Ranch and a supply station before 
completing their trip to Island Park. 
Ranches, roads, orchards, vegetable gardens, 
and the supply station—all along the bank 
of the river—were easy to find. I conclude 
then that their plight couldn’t have been as 
serious as their letter leads one to believe. 

2. They failed to report their intentions to 
run through Dinosaur National Monument 
Canyons to Supt. Jess Lombard. Mr. Lom- 
bard has excellent mans available that will 
help anyone conduct safer trips through 
that area. 

3. The collapsible boat the Schalls used 
was seriously overloaded since it had in it 
2 people, supplies for 3 or 4 days, an extra 
paddle, plus camera, ropes, personal gear, 
patching material, and other miscellaneous 
equipment. I doubt whether any park of- 
ficial would allow them on a lake with such 
a load. 

4. They failed to get adequate water-con- 
ditions data. 

5. The Schall people were traveling far 
too fast down a river they, from all indica- 
tions, knew nothing about. They made ap- 
proximately 67 miles in their little boat in 
two and a half days; even at that rate, they 
made frequent stops for repair. 

In conclusion, I can seriously say that I've 
seen people swim through Yampa Canyons 
more successfully on air mattresses than they 
ran their boat through. A case in point is 
that of Mr. John Hacking, of Vernal, Utah, 


I would like to 
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who ran a boat trip for me for the first 
time last year. Not only did he float through 
Yampa Rapids on an air mattress, but later 
he told me in all truthfulness that he swam 
through Split Mountain Gorge without even 
a lifejacket. 

I hope that this letter helps disprove the 
many unfounded statements that Dinosaur 
National Monument beauties are inaccessible. 
While I sympathize with the situation Mr, 
and Mrs. Schall were in while on the river, I 
hope that letters like theirs are based more 
on sound reasoning and commonsense rather 
than emotions brought forth by pressure 
groups who advocate the flooding of our 
national monument. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don Harc, Boatman, 


Salute to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the bravest of the young democracies, 
the State of Israel, has recently reached 
its sixth anniversary, and it is with privi- 
lege that I rise to pay tribute to its 
notable achievements. 

Having reached their sixth year of 
independence, the people of the State of 
Israel have reason to be proud of their 
small but vigorous nation. During these 
years, and against many complex diffi- 
culties, Israel has been sucessful in mak- 
ing magnificent progress toward eco- 
nomic stability and an economy which 
will enable its citizens to better their 
standard of living, and to absorb the 
many new ciitzens who seek haven in 
what they regard as their ancestral 
homeland. 

With simultaneous industrial and ag- 
ricultural development, Israel has estab- 
lished a democratic form of government, 
which embodies the basic democratic 
principles of the western free world. 

The land of Israel today is the scene 
of active development—of new cities and 
towns, farms, industries, and mines, 
The achievements of the past 6 years 
foretell of higher attainments in the 
years to come. 

I was fortunate enough to be able to 
visit the young and industrious State of 
Israel in October 1951. At that time I 
saw widespread evidence of the great 
zeal and industry on the part of the peo- 
ple of this young republic to make a 
success of this bold venture. There were, 
to be sure, also evidences of the great 
handicaps under which the people were 
working, such as the physical limitations 
of certain areas of the land and other 
geographic complications. Yet I had the 
feeling then, as I do now, that the energy 
of the people of Israel and their faith 
in this endeavor, will enable them to suc- 
ceed, even against some very great ob- 
stacles. 

I am proud that the United States is 
playing a significant part in the devel- 
opment and growth of Israel. I extend 
my greetings and sincere best wishes to 
the Government and people of Israel on 
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the sixth anniversary, with deep admira- 
tion for their achievements and poten- 
tialities, I hope I shall be able to visit 
there again some day. 


Anniversary of the Independent Republic 
of Armenia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT, Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention at this time an anniver- 
sary of worldwide importance and sig- 
nificance. It is the celebration, on May 
28, of National Independence Day of the 
independent Republic of Armenia. I 
respectfully recommend to your consid- 
eration this commemoration of a gallant 
and liberty-loving people. The valor 
and faith of Armenians all over the 
world are living proof that ofttimes 
freedom’s flame burns brightest in the 
hearts of those who are the weariest and 
who have the least to be thankful for. 

It was 36 years ago, on May 28, 1918, 
in the wake of the Russian revolution, 
and as a result of decisive victories by 
Armenian military forces against Tur- 
key, the independent Republic of Ar- 
menia was founded. Its national life 
was short lived, however. 

During the time it existed as an inde- 
Pendent Republic, a truly democratic 
government was established, complete 
with legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments. Over 1,500 schools and 
colleges were opened throughout the 
land. Housing and irrigation were ef- 
fected. Hospitals, churches, and the- 
aters were built. Progress and economic 
rehabilitation were incredible. 

The United States was most generous 
to the Armenian people during their 
time of trial, sending food, clothing, 
medicaments, and assisted greatly in 
fields of benevolent assistance. 

The Western Allies recognized the Ar- 
menian Government one after the other; 
the United States gave formal recogni- 
tion to the Armenian Government on 
April 23, 1920. 

On August 10, 1920, at Sevres, a 
suburb of Paris, a treaty of peace was 
signed between the Western Allies, and 
the envoys of the Republic of Armenia 
and Turkey. Known as the Sevres 
Treaty, it meant the official recognition 
of Armenia by the Allies and Turkey and 
provided that the settlement of the 
Armeno-Turkish boundries be left up to 
the President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson. President Wilson de- 
limited the Armenian boundaries on 
November 22, 1920. 

Hopes of freedom were stilled when 
the.Red army invaded Armenia and 
subdued the young republic on Decem- 
ber 2, 1920. An heroic effort was made 
after the occupation by the Russians in 
February of 1921; they were ejected 
from the Armenian homeland and kept 
out for over 3 months, But in the face 
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of overwhelming odds, the Republic fell, 
and has since been known as one of the 
so-called 16 “independent” Republics 
that form the present Soviet Union. 

As a republic, Armenia existed for a 
short 2%½ years. As an inspiration and 
a shining light, she will live in the hearts 
and the memories of freedom-loving 
men forever. 

In Armenia, the people today are for- 
bidden, under pain of death, the right 
of celebrating their national inde- 
pendence day. They are confident, how- 
ever, that together with their. powerful 
ally, the United States, they will one day 
walk arm in arm down the pathway of 
peace. Together with us, they pray for 
the happy day when all men will be held 
equal in the eyes of their fellowmen, 
just as they are equal in the sight of 
the God who created them. 

Armenia is one of the oldest countries 
of recorded history. The biblical Ark of 
Noah landed on Mount Ararat. Already 
in the seventh century B, C. the Ar- 
menians had established their inde- 
pendent kingdom in Asia Minor. 

In the year A. D. 278 Armenia, as the 
first state in the world, accepted Chris- 
tianity as its religion. Thirty-five years 
later, Emperor Constantine followed 
their lead and proclaimed Christianity 
in A. D. 313 as the religion of the Roman 
Empire. ` 

And so it is that we draw inspiration 
from the gallant people of Armenia on 
this May 28. Though they be broken in 
body, their spirit has never been 
crushed. Through many decades of sub- 
jugation by their godless oppressors they 
have nurtured an abiding faith in God; 
they have demonstrated time and again 
an unswerving confidence in themselves 
and the rightness of their cause. To- 
gether with the uncounted millions who 
have fallen within the awful penumbra 
of Soviet domination and irreligion they 
cry out for justice. And just as sure as 
night follows day they shall rise again 
and like the avenging angels of old shall 
banish forever from their fair lands the 
last of the conqueror and the last vestige 
25 his philosophy of hate and malevo- 

ence, 


Excerpt From Walter Winchell Broadcast 
of May 16, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


_ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith portion of the 
radio broadcast of Walter Winchell de- 
livered on May 16, 1954: 

Mr. and Mrs. United States, I have been 
covering the McCarthy-Army story in Wash- 
ington for the last 10 days and believe me the 
partial photograph that you are getting on 
your television screen la not, in my opinion, 
a true one. It is no more a picture of the 
real Washington, D. C., than a corner brawl 
on Constitution Avenue is a picture of the 


General. 
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Washington Monument, The overworked 
and the underpaid people who run our 
Government are still giving it service from 
their hearts. The Government scientists 
are not looking at the television hippo- 
drome—they are too busy looking through 
microscopes to continue the fight against 
everything from potato bugs to cancer. Con- 
gressmen and Senators are working very 
hard on 60 other committees at a rate which 
would give most men heart failure, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and United States Marine 
people are not worried about when the hear- 
ings will end or how, They are helping 
their Commander in Chief carry his terrible 
burden. Tired Cabinet officers are staying 
up late at night—not to hear the news—but 
to make it in agonized decisions. Almost as 
inspiring as the light of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Bay are the midnight 
lights in the White House. There, ladies 
and gentlemen, one man alone—your Presi- 
dent—peers through the international dark- 
ness. His problem is not whether one private 
was given a commission, but how to prevent 
your son and every boy in the Army from 
being sent to Indochina. 


J. Edgar Hoover—A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in its issue 
of May 22, 1954, the Advocate, the offi- 
cial Catholic paper for the Archdiocese 
of Newark, published the following edi- 
torial, a tribue to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation: 


A TRIBUTE 

There are few men in public life more 
respected than J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
This enviable position of regard has been 
acquired over a period of 30 years—the 
length of time Mr. Hoover has been direct- 
ing the FBI. 

From the time of his appointment by the 
then United States Attorney General, Harlan 
Fiske Stone, until the present, Mr. Hoover 
has striven, and successfully, to bring this 
very important arm of law enforcement to 
a position of respect and admiration. With 
characteristic humility, the Director attrib- 
utes this fact to the personnel of the Bureau. 
However, it was the Director himself who 
insisted 30 years ago, that the Bureau cease 
to be a catchall for political hacks and be 
divorced from all politics. He has always 
insisted that appointments to and promo- 
tions within the Bureau be made strictly on 
ability. 

He has served during the administrations 
of 5 Presidents and under 11 Attorneys 
All have testified to their personal 
regard for the Director and for the members 
of the Bureau whom he has molded into the 
group of individuals whose devotion to the 
protection of the people has often carried 
them above and beyond the call of duty. 

Because of his position, Mr, Hoover has 
been called on frequently to comment on 
crime and its causes. He has often stressed 
the importance of a religious background 
and training in the prevention of crime. 
Nor has he underestimated the place of 
the home, “I strongly believe,” he once 
said, “the molding of character begins at 
home. There is the best place to reverse the 
trend of juvenile delinquency.” 
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The Nation can well pay tribute to him and 
to all who, under his direction, labor un- 
censingly for the security of the Nation and 
the protection of its citizens. 


Internationalists Are Fine, But Home 
Folks Are Better , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF. MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, just a-few days ago the House 
passed a bill to create a commission to 
advise the people of America on educa- 
tional matters, that is, what the teach- 
ers should teach and what the pupils 
should learn. 

No doubt there are some who have as- 
similated the courses available at the so- 
called higher institutions of learning, 
but, after all, the folks who live in the 
“sticks” or if you prefer, at the grass- 
roots—seem to be getting along fairly 
well as is evident from a news item from 
the St. Joseph Herald-Press, published 
at St. Joseph, Mich., under the date of 
May 19, which reads as follows: 

Asx Dowaciac BAND TO BOWL—HIGH SCHOOL 
MUSICIANS TO MARCH New Year's Day IN 
ORANGE BOWL 
Dowaatac, May 19.—All 80 members of the 

Dowagiac High School band, attended by 

eight chaperons, will fly to the Orange Bowl 

game in Miami, Fla., next New Year's Day in 

a chartered plane. 

Don Potter, president of the Band Parents 
Organization, said the local band is the only 
group from this area and one of only two 
from the North, to be invited to the football 
Classic. 

The Dowagiac band earned the invitation 
by winning firsts in the southwest Michigan 
marching contest at Benton Harbor, and in 
Parade marching at the Niles “Light Night,” 
Placing in the first division at the district 
Concert contest in Kalamazoo, the State con- 
test at Lansing and the Holland tulip fes- 
tival 

The invitation came from Henry Fillmore, 

of the half-time program at the 

Orange Bowl. 

The trip is estimated to cost 614.500. A 
committee on arrangements includes Dexter 
Clough, band director, Frank White, Richard 
Judd, Dick Hunsberger, and James Thar. 

In order to finance the trip, each band 
Member must earn $25 personally by January 
1. The band has also been divided into four 
Eroups, each of which must sponsor a money- 
Making project to earn 6200. 

The Band Parents group will seek to raise 
the balance of the money elsewhere. The 
Dowagiac board of education has approved 
the project. 

The band will present a free, public exhi- 

tion at 8:30 tonight at the athletic field. 


Nor should I forget that in fishing 
tackle Heddon’s Sons at Dowagiac, Mich., 
are successfully competing with the so- 
Called experts of France, Italy, Germany, 
and Great Britain, 

Even though the great minds in Wash- 

n seem to find it necessary to spend 
the taxpayers’ dollars in creating boards 
and commissions to tell the home folks 
how to do things, the home folks seem to 
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have been getting along fairly well prior 
to the creation of this last commission. 
I have seen photostatic copies of some of 
the letters written by Washington, Lin- 
coln, and a few other great men of this 
country and even though at times they 
misspelled—according to our present- 
day standards—certain common words, 
they did very well for themselves, and 
more important, for this country of ours. 

Perhaps it would be ironic if the home 
folks demanded the creation of a com- 
mission to tell the educational experts 
how to earn a few tax dollars which 
might be used to pay compensation for 
some of the boards created here in 
Washington. 


Water: Our Nation’s Greatest and Most 
: Important Natural Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a speech on Water: Our Great- 
est and Most Important Natural Re- 
source was delivered by me this morn- 
ing before the 41st annual convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress which was meeting in the May- 
flower Hotel of this city. 


Many Members of Congress have in- 
dicated to me that they are deeply in- 
terested in flood control, navigation, 
reclamation, power-dam development, 
and other problems connected with the 
full utilization of our Nation’s water 
resources. Since my speech includes a 
discussion of some of these problems, I 
asked and secured unanimous consent 
to insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

WATER: Our NATION'S GREATEST AND Most 
IMPORTANT NATURAL RESOURCE 

Chairman Brooks, my colleagues Senator 
Martin, Mr. Angell, and Mr. Davis, delegates 
to this convention, ladies and gentlemen, 
some years ago I was president of the Wash- 
ington State Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
which is an affiliate of your organization. 
I, therefore, know not from hearsay but 
from personal experience of the aims, work, 
and achievements of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. I know, firsthand, what 
the officers and members of this association, 
past and present, have done toward pro- 
moting a great forward-looking, progressive, 
and sound national program for the develop- 
ment of our Nation's water resources. I am 
proud to be on the list of speakers for the 
4ist national convention of this most worth- 
while organization. 

Most of the river, harbor, and flood control 
work of the Nation is planned, engineered 
and carried out by the United States Corps 
of Army engineers. The Army engineers 
have done an excellent job in developing our 
water resources. I have found their repre- 
sentatives, during my 7 years in Congress, to 
be the best informed, most cooperative and 
most constructive who come before our House 
committee on Public Works. These United 
States Army engineers have done great work 
for this Nation in the past. I am sure they 
will continue to do so for years in the future. 
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Bill Nye, the American humorist, once de- 
livered a lecture on milk. He talked at great 
length on the subject of Just plain, everyday, 
ordinary m-i-l-k. My assignment, today, is 
much simpler than was Nye's. 
to you for only 15 minutes on a substance 
much more plentiful and much more com- 
monplace than milk for the subject of my 
discourse is plain, everyday, commonplace, 
ordinary water—just w-a-t-e-r. 

Of all the great natural resources with 
which a kindly and allwise Heavenly Father 
has endowed mankind, water and soll are the 
most important and contribute most to 
man's welfare and happiness. 

Everyday, everywhere, we see water all 
about us. This is to be expected because 
three-fourths of the world's surface is cov- 
ered by it. Water is the most common and 
most plentiful substance on this planet. 

Because water is so essential to man’s life 
and development, all but a small part of the 
world’s human population lives near water- 
ways. From the dawn of civilization water 
bas determined where man dwells. George 
Washington bullt Mount Vernon where it is 
and established this beautiful Capital City in 
this place because when the foundations of 
these two national shrines were laid, the best 
highway in all the wildernesses of Virginia 
and Maryland was the Potomac River. 
Washington did only what all mankind al- 
ways has done, established his home and his 
city by the side of the best and most con- 
venient available highway of his time and 
place. 

Rivers were and are the best highways for 
the low cost transportation of freight. 
When boats were small, the first settlements 
of men developed in the river valleys of the 
Nile and Euphrates. As boats became larger, 
man began to navigate the inland seas, such 
as the Mediterranean, and then Carthage, 
Rome, and Athens came into their glory. 
As boats grew sturdier, men ventured onto 
the open seas and soon thereafter the 
world’s most populous cities developed on 
the world’s ocean seaports. 

It is interesting to note that in our own 
country, not until we come down to our 
16th city in population, Indianapolis, Ind., 
do we find a city that is not a sea, 
a lake, or a river port. The 15 largest cities 
in our Nation are all on navigable water. 
Despite the vast developments in railroads, 
in automobiles, and in aviation, waterways 
still provide our most important highways 
for the movement of bulk freight. 

Discussion, however, of water as the pro- 
vider of highways of commerce and as the 
friend and benefactor of mankind, is the 
special assignment of my friend, Mr. ANGELL, 
of Oregon, who is the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. 

My task here, as chairman of the House 
subcommittee on flood control, is to discuss 
water, not as the friend but as the foe of 
mankind and to make suggestions for polio- 
ing it. 

Old Man River, despite all the laudatory 
things that have been said about him, it 
must be admitted, still has a Dr. Jeckyl and 
Mr. Hyde personality. Most of the time and 
in most places Old Man River is a kindly 
and friendly character. There are times, 
however, when the weather is too warm or 
too wet that Old Man River suffers periods 
of madness during which he leaves his usual 
haunts and runs amuk among the people, 
leaving death, destruction, and disaster in 
his wake, 

It is to control Old Man River during his 
periodic spasms of madness that the con- 
gressional committees on flood control exist. 

Floods are not new in America. De Soto 
encountered them when he first, in 1541, 
visited the interior of our continent. New 
Englanders were building dikes to fight 
floods long before they built ramparts on 
Bunker Hill to fight the British. Southern 
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farmers were consfructing similar works 
to battle the oncoming waters of the Mis- 
sissipp! long before the Louisiana Purchase. 

The floods of pioneer days, however, did 
little damage if damages are measured in 
dollars. The river valleys then were only 
sparsely settled. These valleys. were not 
crowded, then, as they are today with cities, 
factories, office buildings, churches, schools, 
highways, bridges, railroads, and developed 
farmlands. 

Even when early-day floods washed fertile 
farmlands downstream towards the sea, pio- 
neer farmers worried little for over the hill 
Was more land, untouched by the plow, that 
could be had almost for the seeking. 

Times, however, have changed. Good idle 
farmland is scarce and becoming scarcer. 
The river valleys have become heavily popu- 
lated and are becoming more so every year. 
Billions have been invested in the river val- 
leys for buildings, highways, railroads, and 
those things which civilization requires. 
These investments are increasing year after 
year. The urgency of protecting the in- 
creasing number of valley residents and their 
mounting investments is growing and will 
continue to grow as long as the population 
continues to multiply and prosper. 

The Corps of the United States Army Engl- 
neers has made studies during recent years 
which reveal that the average monetary loss 
which this Nation suffers from floods is 
about $500 million a year. Some years, such 
as 1936, when New England experienced a 
flood that did a half-billion in damage, and 
1950 in which the bDiilion-dollar flood oc- 
curred in the Missouri and Kaw basins, the 
damages have far exceeded the half-billion 
dollar average. In other favorable years the 
losses have been less. But on the average, 
say the Engineers, the flood loss of the Na- 
tion is half a billion dollars a year. 

These losses will tend to increase, rather 
than decrease, unless strong remedial works 
are undertaken. 

Our Nation in 1900 had a population of 
less than 75 million. By 1950, our Nation's 
population had increased to more than 150 
million, In short, our country’s population 
in the first half of this century doubled. 
If we can judge the future by the past, we 
may confidently expect our country will have 
a population of 300 million by the end of this 
century. 

The doubling of our Nation's population 
by the year A. D. 2000 will mean more people 
and more wealth in our river valleys to re- 
quire flood protection. 

The sooner Congress provides that pro- 
tection the less it will cost since nearly all 
protective works demand land acquisition 
and land values increase in ratio with popu- 
lation growth. 

Flood control in America was once a small 
and simple problem. The expanding popu- 
lations and growing wealth of our Nations 
river valleys have made it a complex and 
gigantic one. 

It was not until 1936 that Congress, after 
years of urging by this association, recog- 
nized flood control as a national welfare 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
and made it so in the Flood Control Act of 
1936. 

In the 18 years which have elapsed since 
the enactment of that bill, the Congress has 
authorized the construction of 909 fiood con- 
trol projects, These 909 Federal flood con- 
trol projects if all constructed at today's 
prices would require the expenditure of 
$6,736,000,000 of Federal funds. 

Of this huge sum $2,286,000,000 already 
has been appropriated, leaving nearly five 
billions of dollars still to be appropriated 
before these 909 authorized projects can be 
completed. 

Nor will the completion of these 909 au- 
thorized projects finish the Nation's flood 
control problems for there are today 446 
flood control projects not yet authorized 
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that are in the study mill of the United 
States Army engineers. Most of these, even- 
tually, will come to the Congress for authori- 
zations. 

The pending House River and Harbor Flood 
Control omnibus authorization bill will, 
when reported, carry authorization for about 
a half-billion dollars of new flood-control 
projects. There are those who say that no 
new authorizations should be made until the 
existing half-a-billion dollars of authorized 
projects for which no appropriations have 
been made is cleared away. This would be 
unsound. Many of the new projects which 
are being submitted this year to Congress 
have a much higher benefit-cost ratio than 
some of those already authorized. 

Then, too, it is desirable that Congress 
have on hand a huge amount of work au- 
thorizations ready for instant use to over- 
come any recession in business and employ- 
ment that may occur in any future year. 

The cutting down of flood-control back- 
logs of authorized projects should be accom- 
plished not by refusing to authorize addi- 
tional new projects but by appropriating 
more money with which to move construc- 
tion of alt authorized projects ahead faster. 

No cost figures are available on the magni- 
tude of the Nation’s water resource develop- 
ment problems. My guess is—and I consider 
it a most conservative one—that it will re- 
quire the expenditure of a billion dollars 
a year for 20 years to assure full protection 
of our river valleys from floods and to assure 
that the waters of our rivers will be used 
to the best advantage for the related pur- 
poses of navigation, reclamation, irrigation, 
recreation and power production. 

The taxpayers will pay for these projects 
whether they are built or not. If these flood 
control, and other water development proj- 
ects, are built, our citizens will pay for them 
in taxes. If these projects are not bullt, the 
taxpayers will pay for them just the same, in 
the half-billlon dollars a year they will be 
compelled to spend to repair the damages 
of the floods which will repeatedly occur if 
protective works are not provided. 

Since it will cost less to build these water 
development projects now than later when 
population growth has swollen land values, 
we of the Congress should move forward to 
providing funds for protective works as rap- 
idly as the economy of the Nation permits. 

Despite our zeal for river and harbor im- 
provements, we, Congressmen, must ever keep 
in mind that we must maintain the Nation's 
strong national financial and economic sys- 
tem by guarding it against the inflation that 
results from overly large deficit spending and 
a national debt that is too colossal. It is, 
therefore, necessary that we first economize 
in some places that we may expand our 
spending efforts in other and more worth- 
while ones. 

President Eisenhower has been doing a 
great job in eliminating waste and extrava- 
gance from government. As his program for 
economy and efficiency in government goes 
forward there will be more money for two 
things: (1) For tax reduction to the people, 
and (2) for undertaking and expanding pro- 
grams for such worthwhile and necessary 
improvements as the bullding of more, better, 
and safer highways and for undertaking more 
river and harbor, flood-control and water- 
resources development works. 

Solution of the Nation's water problems, 
navigation, power dam 
bullding, reclamation, and Irrigation is a 
gigantic undertaking that will cost at a most 
conservative estimate at least 620 billion. 

It is not wise that our citizens should ex- 
pect and depend solely upon Uncle Sam alone 
to do it all. We should approve and applaud, 
therefore, the President's proposal for part - 
nership development of the water resources. 

Our highways today are being built under 
& partnership arrangement between the 
States and the Federal Government. It is 
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Just as desirable that our water resources de- 
velopments should go forward with the 
States and local communities assisting wher- 
ever they can, Projects will go forward 
much faster under partnership than by ex- 
pecting Uncle Sam, alone, to do it all. 

The Public Works Committee of the House 
of Representatives has reported favorably 
and the House already has passed the two 
important flood-control bills which will per- 
mit two State publicly owned Oregon-Wash- 
ington utilities to build two hydro-electric 
dams in the Pacific northwest. The build- 
ing of these dams under the partnership ar- 
rangement will free more than $350 million 
of Federal money for use elsewhere on other 
river developments. 

America’s greatest source of strength is her 
unequalled industrial system which in peace 
and war has demonstrated that it can out- 
produce the world. The full utilization of 
our water resources adds to the strength of 
that industrial system. The prevention of 
floods saves that system from costly inter- 
ruptions. When organizations such as the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress works 
as it does for better water utilization, it 
works for a stronger America—an America 
that will remain in war invincible and in 
peace unrivaled in prosperity. 


Proposed Internal Revenue Code Revision 
and Its Failure To Give Relief to Low- 
Income Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration's revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code fails to give due consider- 
ation to wage earners and other persons 
of low income. I protest the lack of op- 
portunity which we in the House of Rep- 
resentatives had to amend the tax reyi- 
sion bill to give effect toour thoughts. I 
hope that the Senate can and will do 
better. 

Let me explain what I mean. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee reported out an 875-page revision of 
the tax code. We in the House, though 
severely critical of many provisions in 
it, could only talk about it. The rules 
of the House denied us any real oppor- 
tunity to amend the bill. We had to 
accept it or reject it in toto. 

The revenue-reducing aspect of this 
revision bill is an extremely one-sided 
affair. Under the guise of presenting a 
measure which would rewrite many of 
the technical and administrative provi- 
sions of the tax law and introduce clarity 
and simplicity into other provisions, the 
majority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee presented a bill full 
of important substantive changes. 
When we now ask for consideration of a 
proposal to raise exemptions in order to 
grant a small bit of relief to persons of 
low income, they strongly protest that 
this is a tax-reform bill, not a tax-relief 
bill. But when we point to many of the 
tax-reducing substantive changes al- 
ready in the bill, they defend on the 
grounds of equity and alleged reform. 
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A recitation of some of the facts will 
clearly show on whose side equity lies. 

The bill which has already passed the 
House of Representatives will reduce 
taxes by $1.4 billion. According to the 
Ways and Means Committee, corpora- 
tions during 1955—and I emphasize 
1955—will receive $619 million of relief 
under the bill while individuals will re- 
ceive $778 million. What the majority 
of the committee fails to point out is 
that the relief accorded to corporations 
in years after 1955 will be very much 
greater, while the relief to individuals 
will undergo no such increase. 

Now we come to another important 
point which I want to emphasize. And 
that is that the benefits actually accru- 
ing to individuals do in fact accrue al- 
most exclusively to persons in the upper 
brackets. As the minority of the Ways 
and Means Committee pointed out, there 
are only two relatively minor provisions 
benefiting the average wage or salary 
earner. The first one is concerned with 
interest on installment contracts, and 
the other is liberalized deductions for 
medical and dental expenses. 

Contrast these with the hundreds of 
Millions of dollars of relief granted in 
the form of dividend exclusion and tax 
credit to stockholders, much more liberal 
depreciation allowances to business, tax 
relief to pension trusts, increase in au- 
thorized percentage depletion allow- 
ances, and a net operating loss provi- 
sion, as well as very favorable treatment 
for big businesses operating abroad. The 
revenue loss from the liberalized depre- 
ciation deductions to corporations over 
the next decade or so will be fantastic 
and will result during the single year of 
1960 in a tax loss of about $2.2 billion. 

‘It is sometimes almost funny to see 
the extent to which some go in attempt- 
ing to show how it is the little man who 
is going to benefit from the tax bill. This 
becomes almost absurd when efforts are 
made to prove that it is the low-income 
group which will benefit from the divi- 
dend tax credit proposal. An example 
of this sort of misleading suggestion can 
be found in the testimony of Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey before the 
Senate Finance Committee. The Sec- 
retary said that three-fourths of all 
individuals who received dividends earn 
less than $10,000 a year. What the Sec- 
retary did not tell was the percentage 
of all dividends received by persons with 
incomes over $10,000 a year. The an- 
swer to that is that they receive almost 
three-fourths of all dividend income. 
This group accounts for less than 4 per- 
cent of all taxpayers. Ninety-two per- 
cent of American families own no stock 
Whatever. Of the remaining 8 percent, 
Six-tenths of 1 percent own 80 percent of 
all publicly held stock. 

If the time for tax reduction has ar- 
Tived, then personal exemptions under 
the income tax should be raised at least 
$100 from $600 to $700. When you re- 
alize that a man with a wife and 2 chil- 
dren, and an income of $2,000 in 1939 
Would need to have an income well over 
$4,000 in order to be as well off—taxes 
and cost of living considered—you can 
Understand what I mean. In 1939 a 
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married man had an exemption of $2,500. 
Today he has only $1,200. 

I strongly protest the philosophy of 
those who claim that we should first give 
tax relief to the well to do, who—they 
say—will invest the savings in new busi- 
ness and somehow have the benefits 
trickle down to the mass of the people. 
They say nothing about the fact that 
already our industrial capacity to pro- 
duce exceeds our capacity to consume, 
simply because people do not have the 
money with which to buy. It is my be- 
lief that we should give tax reductions 
to consumers who will spend the money 
for food to eat and clothing to wear. I 
have much more faith in the benefits 
of that kind of action trickling up to 
corporations and the well to do than I do 
in any trickling down which may come 
from tax reductions to General Motors 
and United States Steel. Anyway, Gen- 
eral Motors already got $200 million 
knocked off its tax bill by the termina- 
tion of the excess-profits tax. I think 
that is enough relief in 1 year for 1 cor- 
poration. Let us give the next break to 
the employees of General Motors and the 
60 million other wage earners in the 
United States. 


Should Our Boys Be Sent to Indochina? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
situation with reference to Indochina 
becomes more and more confusing. It 
does not seem that the people of this 
country are being as fully advised as they 
should be as to the real underlying 
issues. On the surface it is made to ap- 
pear that it is a war against communism. 
Unfortunately, it has developed to a 
stage where there is some justification 
for such thought. Such a contest would 
naturally claim the interest and support 
of this country. It is the opinion of 
many that our support should take what- 
ever form is possible without sending our 
boys to be sacrificed on another foreign 
field of battle. This attitude is due to a 
feeling that it is time to call a halt on 
American boys being used to carry the 
burden of battle all over the world. Our 
experience in Korea shows that other 
nations are not willing to take their full 
part. The meager support given us in 
our noble endeavor in Korea is abundant 
proof of that. 

Furthermore, it is a primary duty of 
France to adjust its policy toward the 
people of Indochina, I am of the opin- 
ion that the present crisis would not have 
developed if a more liberal policy had 
been pursued—a policy toward the peo- 
ple of that country more in accord with 
the ideals of liberty and freedom. Iam 
also of the opinion that if such a policy 
is adopted even now it could work won. 
ders in bringing the people of that ex- 
ploited land into the struggle against 
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communism. I hope it is not too late. 
It may be later than we think, but it is 
not too late to try. 

On Saturday evening, May 22, 1954, it 
was my privilege to address the Gold Star 
Mothers of Camden County, N. J. Know- 
ing the fear that exists in the hearts of 
all mothers at the present time that their 
boys will be sent again into battle on 
foreign fields, and knowing full well the 
anguish that exists in the hearts of Gold 
Star Mothers throughout our land be- 
cause of the sacrifice they have been 
called upon to make, I thought it would 
be appropriate to express my views on 
this subject at that time. 

I include as part of my remarks ex- 
tracts from my address on that occasion 
as follows: 


The uncertain conditions that prevall to- 
day in Indochina and all of southeastern 
Asia have created a fear that our boys will 
Le; called upon again to die on foreign battle- 

elds, 

I am absolutely opposed to our entrance 
into any such conflict. 

The conditions that brought about the 
present war in Indochina were not created 
by the Communists in the first instance. It 
is the direct result of a French colonial 
policy that for years has exploited the natives 
of that country. The burdens placed upon 
these unfortunate people have, through the 
years, grown heavier and more obnoxious 
year upon year until they could no longer 
stand the injustice heaped upon them. 

It is unfortunate that these op 
peoples were driven toward communism in 
an effort to obtain relief. We know, and 
they will eventually find out, no real or con- 
tinuing relief can be obtained through com- 
munistic sources; yet, for the time being, 
they do receive military ald in their struggle. 
If France had extended to them the treat- 
ment they were entitled to have, the present 
situation would not have been created. 

I am of the opinion that the influence of 
America should be utilized to awaken France 
to its obligation of fair treatment to the 
people of Indochina. 

If the people of Indochina were given their 
freedom quickly enough, I believe there is a 
good possibility they would turn against the 
Communists so fast that it would leave no 
doubt of their preference for free govern- 
ment rather than one dominated by com- 
munism and under the influence of Soviet 
Russia, 

We cannot overlook the fact that there 
is today a surge among the downtrodden 
people of the world for freedom. Great 
Britain was forced to recognize it. In con- 
sequence, it withdrew from India and Pak- 
istan. In Indonesia, Holland was forced to 
recognize, after centuries of rule in that area, 
the demand for freedom. And it withdrew. 
France must likewise give recognition to this 
spirit of freeedom. And it should do so be- 
fore the whole of Indochina comes under 
communistic rule. 

It is the duty of America—as the ideal of 
freedom, liberty, and justice—to demand 
that France shall give recognition to the 
ideals of freedom in Indochina, 

It is not the duty of America, as I see it, 
to send our boys to be sacrified in the jungles 
of Indochina to uphold a colonial system 
that has been recognized for years as unjust 
and cruel. 

Already our country has paid dearly in 
sacrificed lives in World War I, World War II, 
and Korea to uphold principles of liberty and 
freedom, and it is not in accord with our 
high ideals that our boys should be sacrificed 
in far-off Asia to uphold a decadent colonial 
policy that has meant hardship and injustice 
to a downtrodden people, 
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Communism in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr, Speaker, the prob- 
lem of communism in Guatemala can 
no longer be brushed aside as inconse- 
quential by the United States. It isa 
serious matter and one which deserves 
immediate attention and decisive action 
by the State Department and the ad- 
ministration. In the past few days, a 
number of well-written articles and edi- 
torials on this subject have appeared in 
the Washington newspapers. Under 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues, 
I include one of these in the Appendix, 
and I recommend that it be read care- 
fully: 

WE'RE THe CHIEF BUYER AND Suppirer—Eco- 

NOMIC SANCTIONS BY UNITED STATES COULD 

RUIN GUATEMALAN REDS 


(By Andrew Tully) 


Pro-Red Guatemala's economy could be 
wrecked by its neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere—but don't hang by your thumbs 
waiting for that. 

The method would be economic sanctions, 
which could be imposed by the Organization 
of American States (OAS) in reprisal for the 
recent Communist shipment of arms to 
Guatemala’s Communist-dominated Govern- 
ment. Such a move would so cripple Guate- 
mala economically that the overthrow of the 
Guatemalan Government would be virtually 
inevitable. 

The catch, however, la that the sanctions 
would be pretty much of a one-country show 
by the United States, since Uncle Sam is both 
Guatemala's best customer and its biggest 
supplier. And diplomatic experts here- 
abouts say that Latin American countries 
would be unwilling to set a precedent where- 
by the colossus of the north was permitted 
to put economic pressure on any of its 
neighbors, 

OTHERS WARY 

An indication of the wariness with which 
the problem is being regarded by the OAS is 
the fact the organization held a meeting 
yesterday and Guatemala wasn't even men- 
tioned. And a check of the embassies of 
Brazil, Chile and Peru showed little interest 
on the part of three of the four biggest 
South American states in such a program, 
Argentina, the fourth of the Big Four, un- 
doubtediy would oppose any move that 
seemed to permit the United States to wield 
a club over a Latin American country. 

The legal grounds on which such sanctions 
could be imposed by the OAS on Guatemala 
would be that the Communist arms ship- 
ment constituted a threat to hemisphere se- 
curity under the terms of the treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro. The Rio pact calls for action 
to meet any fact or situation that might en- 
danger the peace of America. 

Indications from State Department sources 
are that the United States would try to play 
a sideline role in any move to impose sanc- 
tions, leaving it up to the other members to 
decide what should be done. It is possible 
the United States might even abstain from 
voting, on the ground it is too heavily in- 
volved in Guatemala's foreign trade, 

THE TRADE FIGURES 

Last year Guatemala exported $68,145,000 
worth of goods to the United States, includ- 
ing 85 percent of its coffee, which is its prin- 
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cipal export, The total also included about 
$9,000,000 worth of bananas. 

In return, Guatemala bought $51,307,000 
worth of goods from the United States—ac- 
counting for 80 percent of its Imports, The 
most sensitive item here Is gasoline, which 
Guatemala buys from the United States and, 
in a much smaller quantity, from Venezuela. 
Cutting off Guatemala's gasoline supply 
would cripple the country's transportation 
system. 

The ban on United States importation of 
Guatemalan coffee would have no appreci- 
able effect here, since Guatemalan beans ac- 
count for only about 10 percent of United 
States coffee imports, This could be made 
up by increased purchases of the Guate- 
malan-type highland coffee in such coun- 
tries as El Salvador and Colombia. 

Thus, on the surface, it would appear that 
economic sanctions would be just what the 
doctor ordered if the OAS is really worried 
about Guatemala’s position as Communist 
headquarters in the Western Hemisphere. 
But few in diplomatic quarters feel the 
United States has enough influence among 
its neighbors to push it through. 


Federal Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to reports, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, in executive session, has ap- 
proved compulsory coverage of lawyers, 
doctors, and other groups under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram of social security. What is more, 
I have been told we can expect a rule 
which would not allow any amendment 
to the bill on the House floor. 

I want to say I hope the mandatory 
provision will be reconsidered by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

If not, I certainly hope the Rules Com- 
mittee will not see fit to bring the bill in 
with a closed rule. 

The majority of the doctors and, I 
think, the lawyers too of this Nation and 
certainly of my district do not want to 
be forced to come under the social-secur- 
ity program. I do not think the profes- 
sions should be so conscripted. 

I support fully liberalized benefits un- 
der social security, but I think the mem- 
bers of this body under a closed rule 
would be put into a position of either vot- 
ing in part against what they believe in, 
or in part for what they do not believe in, 
and I do not think that is right. It cer- 
tainly puts a Member of Congress in a 
painful position. 

If the worst comes to the worst I trust 
any motion to recommit will direct the 
committee to report the bill back with 
inclusion of the medical and legal self- 
employed on a purely voluntary basis. 
But of course it would be far more de- 
sirable if the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee did away with the mandatory pro- 
vision. 

One of the original objectives of old- 
age and survivors insurance was to en- 
courage retirement of senior citizens to 
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make way for younger ones. Certainly 
with the present shortage of doctors 
which will continue for the foreseeable 
future we do not want members of the 
medical profession encouraged to give up 
active practice. Asa matter of fact doc- 
tors rarely retire on account of age— 
mostly they limit their practice to a less 
arduous schedule. 

Above all, however, I feel that physi- 
cians, dentists, and the professional self- 
employed should have freedom of choice 
to decide individually if they desire to be 
included under Federal social security. I 
strongly favor a voluntary provision just 
as I vigorously support a liberalized bene- 
fit program for all who are under social 
security. 


Auto Industry Conforms to Pattern of 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr, CRUMPACKER, Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago I introduced a resolu- 
tion in Congress—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 484—calling for an investigation of 
competitive practices in the auto indus- 
try and their relationship to what ap- 
pears to be a rapidly developing trend 
toward a monopoly in this field. 

As stated in my resolution, the purpose 
of this investigation would be to deter- 
mine, first, the extent of concentration 
of control and of monopoly in the manu- 
facturing, warehousing, distribution, and 
sale of automobiles, including the meth- 
ods and devices used by manufacturers 
for increasing their share of the total 
market, and the extent, if any, to which 
fraudulent, dishonest, unfair, and injuri- 
ous methods are employed, including 
combinations, monopolies, price cutting, 
or unfair trade practices; second, the ex- 
tent to which any of the antitrust laws 
of the United States are being violated; 
third, what changes, if any, may be re- 
quired in existing antitrust laws to cope 
with undesirable practices which may 
have arisen in the automotive industry. 

I have been most eratified with the 
reaction to my proposal both from 
within the auto industry and among re- 
sponsible Government officials. One of 
these officials is the Attorney General of 
the United States who, in a recent 
speech, expressed grave concern over in- 
creasing concentration in this field and 
announced that the Justice Department 
is looking into several aspects of the 
problem. 

In this connection, under leave grant- 
ed to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I should like to include a newspaper 
column by Ed. Wimmer which appeared 
in the Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer on 
May 17, 1954. Mr. Wimmer is president 
of the Forward America Publishing 
Guild and vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
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Mr. Wimmer has been campaigning 
against monopolistic forces for years 
and is particularly concerned by the 
threat they represent to independent 
businesses. His comments on the case 
of the Government versus the big auto- 
mobile manufacturers follow: 


Avro INDUSTRY CONFORMS TO PATTERN OF 
MONOPOLY— BROWNELL DEFENDED 
— (By Ed. Wimmer) 

Vigorous objections to the Kalser-Willys 
merger were voiced in this column when the 
deal was in the rumor stage, and we took 
every action within our means to prevent 
the Nash-Hudson merger immediately after 
it was discussed in the press. 

We based our objections on the grounds 
that such mergers were in violation of the 
antitrust laws; that they were against the 
Public interest; that dealers and workers 
would suffer eventual loss of franchise and 
employment; that suppliers serving the in- 
dependents would, in many cases, be cut off, 
and that within a few years the merged 
companies would be in worse trouble than 
they were before they merged. We asked 
tor a thorough investigation of the whole in- 
dustry to find out why the independents are 
moving out of the auto picture, and why 
auto men are predicting no independents in 
the future. 

When Attorney General Brownell later an- 
nounced an investigation would be made, 
he listed virtually all our complaints and 
recommendations, and voiced the same phil- 
osophical reasoning that we had put behind 
our request. Mr. Brownell (who hates witch 
hunts and is far from being an extremist on 
the monopoly issue) said: 

“It is the American philosophy that free- 
dom and progress are best served by mul- 
tiple centers of activity rather than by un- 
due concentration of power.. * If eco- 
nomic progress is to continue and our pros- 
perity maintained, the business world and 
your Government must be ever vigilant to 
seek out and halt those who, due to per- 
sonal greed, falsely believe that progress can 
be maintained only through elimination of 
competition.” 

Here we have a clear-cut statement that 
freedom and progress are best served when 
Competitors are being multiplied instead of 
subtracted. Yet, in almost every line of busi- 
ness, whether it is brewers, oll jobbers, gro- 
cers, bankers, coal mines, meat packers, or 
Chicken farms, the bigs are getting bigger 
and the smalls are getting fewer, despite a 
Population increase of an Omaha a month. 

Since real trouble in the auto industry 

apparent, suggestions have been 
made that the independents standardize 
frames, bodies, accessories, transmissions, 
ete.. and buy up a few more of their sup- 
Pliers, In other words, pursue the domestic 
Cartel pattern of the giants and destroy more 
hatcheries of new ideas. Throw more work- 
ers out of jobs. Close down some more fac- 
tories, and be less competitive. 

In contrast to this uneconomic, dangerous 
Conforming to monopoly patterns, we have 
urged a complete overhauling of the tax 
Structure as it affects the independents: A 
divorcement of Du Pont control over General 
Motors; separation of General Motors from 
Control of such corporations as Frigidaire; 
divorcement of General Motors from its giant 
financing company, and complete independ- 
ence for all dealers handling any make of 
motorcar. We believe that if such a program 
is carried out in all fields, where merger and 
Consolidation has taken place on a wide scale, 
that steps could be taken to decentralize the 
Slant labor unions which are needed to deal 
With a giant business; after which a decen- 
tralization of our huge and unwieldy Fed- 
eral Government would be possible. 

We have seen, in the last year, what can 
happen to an industry when two giants start 
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fighting it out for leadership. The independ- 
ents went into red ink and merger. Auto 
dealers staggered under thousands of cars 
they did not want and could not sell at a 
profit. Price cutters demoralized whole 
markets, and the general public lost all sense 
of motorcar values. Even the guy who got 
$1,500 for a $500 car won't come up a win- 
ner (unless Mr. Brownell is a winner), be- 
cause you cannot bring such chaos to an 
industry as important as the auto industry, 
without everyone getting hurt. 

Regarding Mr. Brownell, we can safely pre- 
dict that he and his antitrust department 
are in for plenty of uninformed criticism, 


American Troops for Indochina? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, General 
MacArthur, in an address to Congress, 
and also in his testimony before the 
House Armed Services Committee, made 
the following emphatic statement: 

No man in his right mind would advocate 
sending American ground forces into conti- 
nental China. It would be utterly reckless 
and fodlish for the United States to even 
consider it * *. Anybody who commits 
the land power of the United States on the 
continent of Asia ought to have his head 
examined, 


General MacArthur made the above 
statement in 1951 when we were at war 
with Red China in Korea, and when he 
was urging a fight to win. MacArthur 
favored the use of our air and naval 
forces, and the use of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Army, in his plan to carry the fight to 
the enemy. 

General MacArthur is one of the 
greatest military experts of all time. If 
we had followed his advice the war in 
Asia would have been won. We did not 
do so, and now our leaders say they 
are seriously considering sending ground 
troops into the jungles and morasses of 
Indochina. If it were master folly in 
connection with the Korean war, it 
would be doubly so today in connection 
with Indochina, 

Mr. Speaker, the following explana- 
tion by David Lawrence of the attitude 
of Soviet Russia today as shown at 
Geneva and elsewhere, is so clear and 
reasonable that I include the same as a 
part of these remarks: 

[From U, 8. News & World Report of 
May 28, 1954] 
WHY Are THE COMMUNISTS DEFIANT? 
(By David Lawrence) 

The issue of peace or war for the world is 
Wrapped up in the answer to this question: 
“What makes the Communist defiant?” It 
is but another way of asking what is the 
source of the intransigeance which they have 
exhibited at the Geneva Conference. 

The attitude of the Communist negotia- 
tors at every conference or discussion or 
negotiation since 1945 has been in the main 
the same. Minor concessions on inconse- 
quential matters have been made, but these 
serve only to emphasize what has not been 
conceded, 
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Some consciousness of strength must ac- 
tuate the Communists to express publicly 
their contempt for the western nations and 
to carry on simultaneously their steady en- 
croachmen on the smaller countries of the 
free world. What is back of it all? 

Winston Churchill said repeatedly during 
the years immediately after World War II 
that it was our possession of the atomic 
bomb which deterred the Soviets from start- 
ing a third world war. Military men, inside 
and outside of government in America and 
Europe, said that, by refusing to demobilize 
her armies in Europe, Soviet Russia achieved 
a potential superiority. This presumably 
enabled the Communists to act with arro- 
gance. But nevertheless this continued after 
the democracies began, through NATO and 
other steps, to reinforce their military posi- 
tion in Europe. 

Within the last 5 years the Soviets have 
exploded an atom bomb and conducted tests 
of the hydrogen bomb, There is every rea- 
son to believe that we have a numerical 
superiority in atomic weapons. But still the 
Soviets show no signs of reasonableness in 
any negotiations on any issue of real impor- 
tance. Such an adamant attitude can be 
rationalized only on the theory that the 
poneis feel, if a war broke out, they could 
win. 

What is the basis for such confidence? It 
must be that they are sure we will not throw 
the first bomb, and there may be good rea- 
sons why they themselves plan never to 
throw one either. Given a conventional sete 
up in a military sense, therefore, the western 
countries are at a serious disadvantage.) 
They do not have enough manpower in Eu- 
rope to defend themselves against the nue 
merically greater number of divisions in the 
Red Army. It is asserted again and again 
that our side will use all weapons in our 
arsenal, but the Soviets probably do not 
believe it. 

The Communists, moreover, may be as- 
suming that America is not going to be able 
to launch any bombs from bases in Britain 
or France because of the prospect that neu- 
tralist“ countries will stay the hand of any 
British or French Cabinet which might be 
asked to sanction such a step. The British 
and French peoples are fearful that America 
may engage in atomic warfare and involve 
them unnecessarily. 

The biggest source of reliance for the 
Soviets must be the conviction that the 
democracies will surrender area after area 
without a fight—that they will give in to 
almost any demand rather than risk the fury 
of another world war. The Communists are 
encouraged in this belief by the disunity of 
the Allies and by their hesitancy to face 
facts. 

Just as Hitler was convinced that Britain 
and France wouldn’t wage an all-out war in 
1939 and that he could add Poland to his 
list of conquered countries, so the Soviets, 
looking about in Asia as well as Europe, see 
the extent of their own influence widening 
all the time without any really serious re- 
sistance. Our stand in Korea would have 
been impressive if we had allowed our Air 
Force to bomb bases in Manchuria and to 
destroy the lines of supply from China to 
Korea and if our Navy had been allowed to 
blockade the China coast, as our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended. But our 
European allies vetoed that plan in the 
autumn of 1950. 

So the Soviet rulers are playing here the 
same game that Hitler played and that, 
to a somewhat lesser extent, the Japanese 
war lords played in their negotiations with 
us in the summer and autumn of 1941. The 
Communists lead from strength and they 
will continue to do so until the western 
countries have a plan for united action that 
looks militarily as if it could be effective 
whenever the challenge comes. As Secretary 
of State Dulles says, we must be ready to 
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take the risks of peace or we will find our- 
selves in war. 

There is no substitute for military strength 
when dealing with a ruthless and intransi- 
gent foe. The test is here now in the Indo- 
china situation. The peoples of Soviet Rus- 
sia and the satellite states will be embold- 
ened to throw off the Communist yoke only 
if they are sure we are strong enough to 
checkmate the Kremlin's army. 

Moral force—the attempt to win away the 
peoples of Soviet Russia and China from the 

Moscow clique and the Peiping clique, re- 
spectively—must go hand in hand with the 
buildup of our military power in Europe and 
Asia, Then, and only then, will it be pos- 
sible for international conferences to suc- 
ceed in settling disputes between the East 
and the West. 


Antidepression Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today entitled the “Antide- 
pression Act of 1954.” This bill is aimed 
to strengthen the American economy so 
that this Nation can weather any eco- 
nomia storms or a severe depression that 
may be looming on the horizon. 

Let me say at the very outset that I 
do not belong to that category of pessi- 
mists which prefers to view life through 
dark glasses, but at the same time I do 
not wish to look at life only through 
rose-colored glasses. I choose to be 
realistic. I have utmost confidence in 
the American way of life and in our 
economic foundations. It is for this 
very reason that I am firmly convinced 
we must ever be alert to maintain and 
to protect our economic defenses, as we 
do in the case of our military defenses, 


In March of this year, when headlines 
across this Nation continued to paint 
a grim picture of mounting joblessness, 
I discussed the unemployment situation 
in an address in this House. I stated 
then that the situation pointed to a 
steady drift toward economic depression, 
unless effective means were taken to deal 
with this situation and I indicated at 
the time what some of these steps should 
be. I said: 

Now is the time to come forward with an 
effective program to deal with this problem 
before the drift swells into a deluge and 
inundates the entire Nation. Such program 
should include steps to strengthen the un- 
employment-insurance system, broaden the 
social security system, increase the minimum 
wage, extend tax reduction to the low-in- 
come people and the great mass of consum- 
ers instead of big business, undertake a huge 
housing program designed for iow- and mid- 
dle-Income familics, as well as a large-scale 
Program of public works, new schools, good 
roads, and similar projects from which the 
people would benefit. 


Mr. Speaker, since making those re- 
marks on March 4 of this year I have 
given the matter a good deal of thought. 
Many people have approached me, per- 
sonally and in writing, urging me to ex- 
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pand on the general thought, to spell 
it out in more specific terms, and to in- 
corporate it into a bill which could serve 
as an effective program to bolster our 
economy. This I have now done. I call 
my bill the Antidepression Act of 1954, 
because its main purpose is to suggest 
a program of action now which could 
prevent a depression tomorrow. 

In other words, the steps which I am 
proposing in my antidepression bill may 
be regarded as being in the nature of a 
blueprint for action to strengthen our 
economic system through a series of cor- 
rective measures which will help to 
maintain full employment, broader eco- 
nomic protection, expansion of our pur- 
chasing power, and the continuation of 
a high standard of living. This is not 
to be regarded, however, as a definitive 
blueprint for action, but rather as an 
initial program to reverse the present 
drift toward depression. 

Let us not be fooled by the juggling 
of unemployment figures or the oc- 
casional statements by administration 
spokesmen that the worst is over and 
the current recession will soon disap- 
pear. At best, the reported improve- 
ments are slight, seasonal, and there- 
fore temporary. As late as the end of 
April, a well-known columnist in one of 
our great newspapers stated that a na- 
tionwide buyers’ strike is now taking 
place in the United States and that the 
length of the present recession depends 
on the length of that strike. Statis- 
tics show, he said, that the public is 
holding back on purchases waiting for 
lower prices; if this mood of consumer 
resistance continues for a length of time 
the recession could get lots worse. 

In recent months unemployment 
reached the figure of 4 million, which is 
the highest total in the last 4 years. 
If by next fall or winter it goes up to 5 
or 6 million, as some predict, then we 
shall really be in the throes of a serious 
depression. Are we prepared to cope 
with such a situation? Does the admin- 
istration have a program of action to 
prevent a deterioration of our economic 
foundations? Can we afford to sit back 
and wait for economic chaos to over- 


take without initiating effective means 


to stave off a catastrophe? 

Remedial legislation is urgent at this 
time, and my antidepression bill is de- 
signed to provide exactly that type of 
legislation. My bill seeks “to strengthen 
the unemployment insurance system, 
broaden social security, increase the 
minimum wage, extend tax reduction to 
low-income groups, provide for low-rent 
housing, and establish a program of pub- 
lic works.” It incorporates exactly the 
very suggestions I made last March in 
my address, and now I have developed 
the whole idea into a bill 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now describe each 
of the major provisions of my bill and, 
where possible, present a brief analysis 
of these provisions: 

1. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The unemployment insurance system 
should be strengthened and extended so 
as to provide wider coverage of unem- 
ployed workers. Section 2 of my bill 
sceks to extend unemployment insurance 
coverage by amending the Internal Rev- 
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enue Code to include a larger class of 
employers liable to pay the tax for this 
purpose. At present, the unemployment 
insurance provisions of the law restrict 
the tax liability to employers of 8 or 
more employees in each of 20 weeks dur- 
ing the taxable year. I propose to 
change this provision to apply to all em- 
ployers who have one or more individuals 
in theiremployment. It should be noted 
that because of provisions in the Federal 
law extending credits against Federal 
tax for payments made by employers of 
State unemployment taxes, my amend- 
ment will serve to induce States to in- 
crease the coverage of their unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. Undoubtedly mil- 
lions of workers would be benefited by 
this improvement in our unemployment 
insurance system. 
2. SOCIAL-SECURITY BENEFITS 


Broadening of the social-security sys- 
tem and extension of these benefits 
are prescribed in several sections in my 
bill, as follows: 5 

Sectlon 3 increases the minimum 
monthly benefit payable under social 
security, from the present minimum of 
$25 to a minimum of $40 each month. 

Section 4 amends the so-called work 
clause in the Social Security Act which 
at the present time limits the amount of 
monthly earnings to $75. Under this 
section, I propose to allow beneficiaries 
to earn up to $100 per month without 
loss of benefits. 

Section 5 seeks to lower the age of 
retirement under the Social Security Act 
from 65 to 60 years. 

Section 6 deals with expanded cover- 
age under the social-security system to 
include many millions of Americans who 
are not now eligible to these benefits. 
It seeks to extend coverage to some 10 
million persons, employees and self-em- 
ployed, including State and local govern- 
ment employees, agricultural and do- 
mestic workers, professionals and others 
who are self-employed—in fact, every- 
one who works for a living should be en- 
titled to enjoy these benefits in their old 
— 3. MINIMUM WAGE 

The present minimum wage level of 75 
cents per hour is unrealistic under our 
current high cost of living. Section 8 of 
my bill proposes to raise the national 
minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 an 
hour. In so doing, we shall make it pos- 
sible to increase the purchasing power of 
millions of wage earners and thus 
directly contribute toward the welfare of 
our economy as a whole. 

4. INCOME-TAX EXEMPTIONS 


This proposal is a definite anti-depres- 
sion measure aimed directly to aid the 
low- and middle-income groups. Sec- 
tion 9 of my bill provides for increasing 
the income-tax exemptions for the tax- 
payer and his dependents, as well as for 
the blind and the aged, from the present 
$600 per year to $800, This will provide 
added income for each family and will 
undoubtedly stimulate greater consump- 
tion and improve business and produc- 
tion. 

5. LOW-RENT HOUSING 

Lack of adequate housing and the need 

for slum clearance constitute ever-grow- 
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ing problems. Expanded construction 
to meet the great housing need would not 
only help to keep our economy healthy, 
but would also prove beneficial in meet- 
ing some of our social, moral, and health 
problems arising from slums and the 
lack of adequate housing. Section 10 of 
my bill provides authority for the Public 
Housing Administration to authorize the 
construction of low-rent housing units 
under the Housing Act of 1937. At the 
present time, the administration can 
authorize the construction of no more 
than 35,000 units per year because of the 
limitations placed by Congress in the 
appropriation bills. My bill proposes to 
override these limitations by authorizing 
the construction of 100,000 housing units 
per year for the next 4 years, or a total of 
400,000 units. 
6. PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


One of the most effective ways to com- 
bat a depression, as we have already 
learned from experience during the 
1930's, was through the adoption of a 
broad public works program. In this 
program should be included the con- 
struction of more schools and play- 
grounds, hospitals, and nursing homes, 
roads and highways to cope with present 
day traffic, irrigation and forestation 
projects, dams, and hydroelectric sta- 
tions, and similar public works which 
would provide greater employment and 
valuable national assets. My bill pro- 
vides that Congress should appropriate 
the sum of $3 billion to assist States and 
municipalities throughout the United 
States to undertake such public works 
Projects in their localities with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Government. This 
is covered under section 11 of my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that 
adoption of the kind of a program sug- 
gested above would prove most effective 
in bolstering our national economy and 
Stave off a depression. These are 
antidepression measures which should be 
applied now. It is a stitch in time. Let 
us use it while we still have the oppor- 
tunity to save our economy, and not wait 
until the process of deterioration has 
made heavy inroads, 


The President and Congress Have an 
Enormous Chore Cut Ont for Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has a long, hard row to plow in consid- 
eration of the President’s legislative pro- 
Sram. The record in this regard to date 
is not impressive. 

In the words of the Trenton Times, 
3 N. J., in an editorial of May 2. 

4: 

The President and the Congress have an 
enormous chore cut out for them if they 
hope to rescue the record during the little 


aas aeni for constructive accomplish- 
en 
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T include the full Trenton Times edi- 
torial entitled “A Laggard Congress,” in 
the Recorp: 

A Laccarp CONGRESS 


President Eisenhower, according to Wash- 
ington reports, intends to wage a vigorous 
campaign by televison, radio, and travel to 
elect a Republican Congress in November. 

Apart from considerations of partisan 
loyalty, why should the President turn a 
hand or utter a word for the election of a 
Republican Congress? What have the Re- 
publicans in Congress done to justify his 
support? In fact, without the help given by 
Democrats, the President’s program would 
be an utter failure. 

Now approximately half the last session of 
Congress is over. Only 3 or 4 months remain 
before adjournment. A frank appraisal of 
the score for Mr. Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions shows that the Republican majority 
in Congress is dragging its feet. 

According to the Congressional Quarterly, 
of the 214 recommendations made by the 
President, 5 have become law, 1 has been 
finally rejected, 60 have been passed by 1 
House, 36 have been reported favorably from 
committee, 54 have had committee hearings, 
and 19 haye implementing bills pending in 
committee, 

As of now, the time and attention of Con- 
gressmen are being pre-empted by the Mc- 
Carthy-Army-Cohn-Shine imbroglio and the 
FHA investigation. 

The President months ago laid down the 
principle that the Republican Party should 
continue in power only so long as its per- 
formance justified the confidence of the 
people. The President and Congress have an 
enormous chore cut out for them if they 
hope to rescue the record during the little 
time remaining for constructive accomplish- 
ment, 


Security and the Middle East: The 
Problem and Its Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
distinguished and outstanding group of 
Americans have just prepared a very 
complete study entitled “Security and 
the Middle East: The Problem and Its 
Solution.” It has just been submitted 
to President Eisenhower, The commit- 
tee consisted of the following: 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general secre- 
tary, the Church Peace Union; Margaret 
Culkin Banning; Frank W. Buxton, 
former member, Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry; Dr. Donald B. Clow- 
ard, executive secretary, council on 
Christian social progress, the American 
Baptist Convention; Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president, American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 
retired, Episcopal bishop of New York; 
Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, Episcopal 
bishop of southern Ohio; Very Rev. Ivan 
Lee Holt, Methodist bishop of Missouri; 
Howard Mumford Jones, professor of 
English, Harvard University; Freda 
Kirchwey, president, the Nation Associ- 
ates; Dr. John A. Mackay, president, 
Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Arthur C. McGiffert, Jr., president. Chi- 
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cago Theological Seminary; James G. 
Patton, president, National Farmers 
Union; -Louis H. Pink, chairman, Citi- 
zens Conference for International Eco- 
nomic Union; Jacob Potofsky, president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, and chairman, International 
Committee, CIO; Dr. Russell H. Stafford, 
president, the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation; Bishop I. D. Warner, president, 
the Board of Bishops, the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church; Very Rev. 
Hazen G. Werner, resident bishop, the 
Methodist Church, Ohio area; Hon. 
James H. Wolfe, chief justice, Supreme 
Court of Utah: 

Mr. Speaker, I quote but two pages 
from that excellent study: 

Is ISRAEL A THREAT TO THE ARAB AREA? 


Isreal is a danger to the Arab world—to 
its stagnation, to its human degradation, to 
the greed of its governing classes. 

What the Arab governments fear Is con- 
quest—not by arms—but by example. 

Israel is an inseparable part of the Middle 
East, surrounded by Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Jordan—the land link between Egypt 
and the remainder of the Arab world. 

Among the depressed populations of these 
countries, as well as among their govern- 
ments, there is awareness of the difference 
between what Isreal, by plan and sacrifice, 
has accomplished in 5 years and their own 
backwardness. 

The infiltration of the concept that gov- 
ernment is for the benefit of the people is a 
major threat to the Arab governments, 

For the fact is that in 5 years, Israel 
has established the only democratic and 
stable government in the area; the only 
modern army; has had the courage to invite 
and rehabilitate 820,000 refugees; has 
searched for, found, and begun to develop 
resources lying buried for centuries to sup- 
plement the slender patrimony of its 8,100 
square miles. 

This dynamism and example ts an obvious 
challenge to its depressed neighbors, 


CONCLUSION 


In the absence of a permanent settlement, 
border incidents with loss of life have sharp- 
ly increased on the frontiers between the 
Arab States and Israel. Moreover, Arab ma- 
rauding has, from time to time, evoked 
retaliation in kind from the Israel side, 
This chain of violence and retaliation is pro- 
ducing a high-voltage tension; while the 
armistice machinery after 5 years has lost its 
deterrent capacity. 

It is the responsibility of the Arab gov- 
ernments to prevent violence. And it is 
no less the function of the Israel Govern- 
ment to oppose retaliation, if it does not 
wish to compromise its moral credit in the 
democratic world. Nor is it realistic to 
assume that this border violence can be 
maintained in status quo. The situation 
will either degenerate into larger chaos—or 
it can be made to progress toward harmony 
between the Arab world and Israel, 

The situation with its dangerous overtones 
places a clear responsibility on the demo- 
cratic world. It is to bring about discus- 
sions looking to peace between the Arab 
States and Israel at the earliest possible 
moment, 

Both the Arab States and Israel need peace. 

To the Arab people, peace offers their first 
Teal opportunity to reap the benefits which 
their ample natural resources, once de- 
veloped, can give them by way of food and 
health, freedom from poverty and oppres- 
sion, and to create for themselves a future 
as illustrious aa their past. 

To Israel, peace promises the release of 
its physical and financial energies to trans- 
form a poor country into one offering an 
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abundant life to its people, living in amity 
with their neighbors. 

A new war between the Arab States and 
Israel can only accelerate violent internal 
revolt, produce chaos, beneficial to no one— 
except perhaps to the enemies of freedom. 

In the absence of regional peace, the 
grant of military ald to any of the govern- 
ments of the Arab league is to help provoke 
that chaos. 

The democratic world cannot afford to 
endanger either its only certain loyal ally— 
Israel—or its potential allies, the suffering 
peoples of the Arab world. 

The democratic world can build its secu- 
rity firmly only when it has mobilized its 
resources to secure peace and the develop- 
ment of the region for the benefit of its 


peoples. 


Grazing Land Bill Gains Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the May 
24 issue of the American Farm Bureau 
newsletter contains the following item: 

Grazinc Lanp BILL GAINS SUPPORT 

Opposition to the grazing land bill ( H. R, 
6787) is disappearing and support for its en- 
actment is growing as understanding of its 
provisions becomes more widespread, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation told Con- 
gress last week. 

In a letter to Congressman CLIFFORD R. 
Horr, Republican, of Kansas, chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, AFBF said 
that “it is our conviction that the enactment 
of H. R. 6787 will significantly improve the 
use and management of Forest Service 
lands.” 

“The game and fish commissioners of the 
11 Western States recently went on record 
unanimously favoring approval of the bül,” 
the letter pointed out. “The National Wild- 
life Federation at a recent meeting also rec- 
ommended the enactment of the bill in the 
form approved by the Senate.” 

“We hope it will be possible for the House 
Agriculture Committee to give early and fa- 
vorable consideration to the bill,” AFBF con- 
eluded. 


Far from disappearing, the opposition 
to H. R. 6787 is growing. The National 
Wildlife Federation still opposes H. R. 
6787 in its present form. The National 
Wildlife Federation withdrew its objec- 
tions to S. 2548, the companion bill in the 
Senate, after it was extensively amended, 
including an amendment providing fora 
multiple-use advisory board in adminis- 
tration of forest lands, 

But, except for the National Wildlife 
Federation, all the other wildlife and 
conservation groups continue to oppose 
both bills even with the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Some of the objections to the bill are 
contained in the following recent state- 
ment by the Emergency Committee on 
National Resources: 

These comments refer to the bill passed 
by the Senate. They are based on the in- 
trinsic merits (or lack of them) of the bill, 
and without reference to such, If any, 
political or other circumstances as may be 
involved, 
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They are not critical of Senator Ancen and 
Congressman Horx (who introduced the com- 
panion bill) who long record of deep interest 
and support for forest conservation is well 
known. But they do reflect our belief that 
there are aspects of this proposal which, not- 
withstanding a great deal of study, have not 
received adequate consideration. 

We believe the proposal is unwise and un- 
desirable for reasons we shall give later on. 

The general p of the bill as stated in 
the title is “to facilitate the administration 
of national forests and other lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture; 
to provide for the orderly use, Improvement, 
and development thereof; and for other 
purposes.” 

The phrase “to stabilize the livestock in- 
dustry dependent thereon” was deleted but 
probably remains a general purpose. 

Other general purposes stated in the re- 
port or by members of the committee on 
the floor include: To provide incentives to 
permittees to construct range improvements 
(which it is said they can do cheaper than 
the Government); to write into law various 
features of present Forest Service policy; to 
improve the method of handling grazing 
areas; and to place national-forest admin- 
istration under the rule of law. 

Some important provisions of the pro- 
posal are summarized as follows: 

1. The Secretary is authorized (and by 
the report expected) to promote and en- 
courage the construction of range improve- 
ments by permittees to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent. 

The grazing permittee is assured compen- 
sation for his improvements on a depre- 
ciated basis (maximum life 20 years) by 
the Government if he loses their use through 
governmental action. No other permittee 
can be allowed to use them until he has 
compensated the prior permittee on a simi- 
lar basis. No prior permittee shall be com- 
pensated who has abandoned or lost his per- 
mit through fault of his own or act of God. 

2. Reduction of preference solely on the 
basis of transfer is prohibited. 

3. A new system of appeals is superim- 
posed upon intra-Forest Service appeais 
from one administrative level to the next 
higher. This ourtails the present flexible 
authority of the Secretary for the handling 
of appeals, 

With certain exceptions this system of ap- 
peals, unlike the provisions about range im- 
provements, is applicable to any action or 
decision with respect to any land occupancy 
or use. This is understood to include, for 
example, the whole gamut of timber man- 
agement and sale activities. The exceptions 
referred to above are as to reduction or elimi- 
nation of use for protection of the land, and 
as to change from one use to another. These 
would continue to-be subject to the present, 
or such other appeals arranged as the Sec- 
retary might prescribe, This new system of 
appeals involves three levels above the Chief 
of the Forest Service: 

1. Upon written request by the appellant 
an advisory board of three members will be 
established to review the matter. One mem- 
ber is to be designated by the Secretary from 
the Department of Agriculture (Forest Serv- 
ice excepted), and second by the appellant, 
and the third by the other two members to 
represent the general public, and who shall 
be neither a Federal nor State employee, If 
agreement is not reached on this third mem- 
ber within 30 days he shall be appointed by 
the district court. Members shall receive per 
diem and expenses. Hearings shall be held 
in the State where the matter is located. 
The board shall give its advice and recom- 
mendations to the Secretary who will then 
make his decision, 

2. The appellant may appeal to the Secre- 
tary within 60 days after the above decision 
for a review de novo. Formal hearings, is- 
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suance of subpenas, and the taking of depo- 
sitions by the Secretary or his representa- 
tive, are authorized. Witnesses shall be paid 
the same fees and mileage as are witnesses in 
the district courts, 

3. The appellant may appeal from the 
foregoing decision of the Secretary (under 
most circumstances) to the district court by 
petition within 60 days. The court will hear 
the petition upon the “record of the plead- 
ings, evidence adduced, and proceedings be- 
fore the Secretary.” If the court finds the 
decision of the Secretary was “arbitrary, 
capricious, an abuse of discretion, or other- 
wise not in accordance with the law“ it may 
remand the proceedings to the Secretary with 
appropriate instructions. It is presumed 
that these provisions, in effect, spell out the 
existing right of an aggrieved user to take 
a case into court, and prevent the court from 
passing on questions of technical or pro- 
fessional judgment, though what an “abuse 
of discretion” means that is not encom 
in “capricious” and “arbitrary” is not under- 
stood. 

4. Establishment by the Secretary, of mul- 
tiple-purpose advisory councils, is author- 
ized. They are restricted to the considera- 
tion of questions of policy. Per diem and 
expenses are not authorized. In appointing 
members consideration must be given to 
recommendations of officers of organizations 
representing the principal interests con- 
corned. 

5. The Secretary's authority to limit or 
discontinue occupancy and use for the pur- 
pose of preventing injury to the lands, and 
to change the use of land from one use to 
another, is safeguarded. It is understood, 
too, that his authority to make distribution 
reductions is continued, but actions or de- 
cisions in relation thereto would be subject 
to the new system of appeals. 

We consider the proposed legislation very 
unwise because— 

1. It is unnecessary. It involves complex 
legal questions. Obviously it deals with 
matters of basic policy. How it would work 
out in years to come cannot be foretold. But 
we fear it would lead to great difficulties 
in, and to hampering of preventing effective 
administration of the national forests. 

There has been adequate general legisla- 
tive authority to enable the Forest Service 
for nearly balf a century to do what is widely 
regarded as a generally good job of admin- 
istering the national forests, An important 
factor in this has been flexible authority to 
function within certain general congres- 
sional legislative policies and provisions. 
Failures have been due to administrative 
policies and shortcomings rather than lack 
of specific legislative prescriptions. 

The burden of proof should be upon adopt- 
ing rather than upon not adopting this far- 
reaching proposal. The need for it has not 
been shown so far as we are aware. 

2, Closely related to item 1 is the fact that 
long ago the Supreme Court validated the 
action of Congress in delegating to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture authority to make rules 
and regulations governing the occupancy and 
use of the national forests, which regula- 
tions have the force and effect of law. (U. S. 
v. Grimaud (220 U. 8. 506) and Light v. 
U. S, (220 U. 8. 523), both 1911). In other 
words, the administration of the national 
forests has been pursuant to rule of law these 
many years, the implication of the com- 
mittee to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. Further related to item 1 is the fact 
that the bill would spell into specific law 
many features of present administrative pol- 
icy, practice, and authority, For example, 
it u understood that the Secretary now has 
authority to enter into substantially the 
kind of agreements with grazing permittees 
regarding range improvements that are pre- 
scribed by this bill. It may be safe to freeze 
in specific legisiation some of these policies ~ 
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and practices. Others may need to be modi- 
fied as circumstances change. It will be 
much more difficult to obtain revision by 
legislation than by administrative regulation. 

4. The bill is, in part, a special-interest 
proposal. While it sets up a new-appeals 
procedure applicable to administrative ac- 
tions and decisions with respect to all land 
occupancy and use, it provides special treat- 
ment and guaranties only for range im- 
provements. We certainly do not advocate 
some type of legislative guaranties for other 
categories of improvements. But we believe 
that efforts to widen the scope of such pro- 
visions are bound to follow, sooner or later. 

5. The appeals prescription is much more 
complicated than present procedure, and 
restricts unwisely the Secretary's present au- 
thority in handling appeals. The makeup 
of the three-member board might operate to 
weight it in favor of the appellant. The 
proposed system could lead to a very bur- 
densome or possibly intolerable load of long- 
drawn-out appeals in . This is not- 
withstanding that a wholesale resort to the 
courts may be deterred by the fact that the 
appellant, if not sustained, must pay the 
costs. 

The provisions for the establishment and 
use of multiple-purpose advisory councils 
represent undesirable limitation on the 
Secretary's present authority and practice. 
Moreover, they might lead to weighting 
membership in favor of the larger interests 
and away from the small users. 

7. The policy enunciated with respect to 
Tange improvements will probably have the 
effect of minimizing still further the meager 
funds available to the Forest Service for 
the construction of range improvements. 
Public construction of range improvements 
on the national forests has the advantage 
of enabling greater flexibility in the manage- 
ment and use of related resources. 

Finally the legislation raises two questions 
of over-riding importance which are dis- 
cussed in the next two items. The con- 
servation of national forest ranges is a cru- 
clal factor in the economy of the United 
States. They can help to underwrite a 
healthy, permanent livestock industry with 
its needed products. And even more im- 
portant is their function in safeguarding the 
water supply of every important western ir- 
Tigation project, and of most western cities. 
To render these and other services the ranges 
must be built up and maintained at their 
- highest feasible level of productivity. 

8. The first question is whether the en- 
actment would not retard rather than ad- 
vance conservation of the range resource in 
the national forests. Building up national 
forest ranges has been a long-drawn-out and 
very difficult job, one which is not yet com- 
pleted. The chief difficulties have come from 
the opposition of the group of stockmen who 
have tried to obtain special legislation fav- 
Orable to them. While the present bill does 
not meet their demands, we are convinced 
that the effect of its enactment, with its 
complex and time-consuming system of ap- 
Peals, and the likelihood of private invest- 
ments on problem ranges, and the provisions 
regarding administrative procedures would be 
to retard rather than to facilitate the cor- 
rection of misuse of the ranges and the 
making of needed adjustments, and to make 
Administration more cumbersome. 

9. The second of these two questions is 
whether the proposed legislation would not 
be a definite step toward the establishment 
Of private or vested rights in public prop- 
erty. We do not challenge the assurances 
that have been given that this proposal of 
itself would not establish vested interests 
in national forest lands or in their use. But 
the establishment of private or vested rights 
is not necessarily solely a matter of legal 
language and provisions. They can de- 
velop through a process of evolution. Cer- 

intangibles are involved. In the pres- 
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ent situation there is, for one thing, the 
background of demands by the stockmen. 
Unhappily, we believe the enactment of this 
bill would help set the stage for progress 
toward the establishment of such rights, 
Among the reasons are: 

(a) In some degree the bill provides the 
same legal means for the protection of 
privileges on the national forests that are 
customarily provided for the protection of 
private property and private rights. 

(b) The bill would spell into law certain 
administrative policies and procedures that 
have hitherto been subject to the Secre- 
tary's flexible authority and regulations un- 
der more general legislation. In certain re- 
spects his authority is definitely curtailed. 

(c) This bill, if enacted, may readily be- 
come an entering wedge and be followed by 
even more aggressive efforts by stockmen's 
and other organizations to obtain objectives 
which this bill would not satisfy. It may 
be followed by efforts of other groups to 
obtain corresponding advantages. 

Let us not adopt legislation that would 
make it more difficult in the long run to 
maintain range use as a privilege rather 
than as a private right. 


Monopoly Trend in Auto Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past 9 months factory em- 
ployment has dropped sharply in the 
four counties comprising the Third Con- 
gressional District of Indiana, and un- 
employment has become a major prob- 
lem. 

Early this year, as a result of a special 
survey conducted at my request, the 
Labor Department declared the South 
Bend employment area, which includes 
Mishawaka and all of St. Joseph Coun- 
ty, to be an area of substantial labor 
surplus. This status gives manufac- 
turers in the county a better chance at 
available defense contracts. 

Two months later, again as a result of 
a special survey conducted at my re- 
quest, La Porte County also was placed 
in this category. 

Unemployment now stands at 8 per- 
cent of the labor force in St. Joseph 
County and 10 percent in La Porte Coun- 
ty. The situation in the Third District 
is far more acute than it is in most areas 
of the State of Indiana or, for that 
matter, than it is in the country as a 
whole. The Third District, though it 
has only 10 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion, has about 20 percent of its unem- 
ployment. 

What has brought this about? In 
part it is a natural outgrowth of the end 
of the shooting war in Korea. But the 
most spectacular drop in employment 
in the district cannot be attributed to 
this, While the general decline in busi- 
ness in the country as a whole, this year 
as compared with last, has been some- 
where around 10 percent, employment 
at the Studebaker Corp., the district’s 
largest industry, has fallen from some- 
thing over 23,000 production workers last 
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August to about half that number at the 
present time. And those still on the em- 
ployment rolls have been working only 
every other week rather consistently, so 
that the dollar payroll has been averag- 
ing only about one-fourth of what it 
was last August. 

The economic impact of this is being 
felt far beyond the city limits of South 
Bend, Over 15 percent of the people 
who work in South Bend and Misha- 
waka factories come from outside of St. 
Joseph County. Some come from as far 
as 100 miles away. 

DEMAND MADE FOR ANTITRUST INVESTIGATION 


Is the automobile business generally 
depressed this much? Definitely not. 
The industry as a whole enjoyed its third 
best first quarter in history. The Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. had the best first quar- 
ter in its history and is employing 30,000 
more people this year than last year. 
Most divisions of Ford and General 
Motors have not only worked full time 
all year but have worked a lot of over- 
time as well. Sales during the first 3 
months of 1954 were down only 6.5 per- 
cent as compared with the record levels 


‘of last year, which is a better record than 


many lines of business have made so far 


this year. 


What really is happening in the indus- 
try is that a very marked shift in the 
sales pattern is taking place. Ford and 
General Motors are grabbing an ever 
bigger share of the total market, while 
Chrysler products—Chrysler, De Soto, 
Dodge, and Plymouth—and those of 
the independent manufacturers—Stude- 
baker, Nash, Packard, Hudson, and 
Kaiser-Willys—are rapidly being pushed 
off the market. During the first 3 
months of this year General Motors 
sales were up 1 percent above the record 
levels of the first quarter of last year. 
Ford sales have increased a whopping 
26.1 percent over last year. But Chrys- 
ler sales have fallen 32.3 percent and the 
independents have dropped a terrific 
55.9 percent. Studebaker, incidentally, 
is faring far better than the other inde- 
pendents, as their first quarter sales were 
down only 25.1 percent as compared with 
last year. But this comparison is colored 
somewhat by the fact that they were 
having production difficulties during the 
first quarter of 1953. 

What has brought about this sudden 
shift in the sales pattern? Ford and 
General Motors officials—as might be ex- 
pected—see in it only a public expression 
of preference for their products. To say 
that this view is not shared by all the 
industry is the understatement of the 
year. 

On March 30 I introduced a resolu- 
tion in Congress calling upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to make an investi- 
gation into competitive practices in the 
automotive industry to determine just 
what is bringing about this ever-increas- 
ing concentration in the industry. The 
introduction of this resolution was the 
culmination of a considerable amount of 
preparatory work, which included con- 
ferences with congressional leaders and 
members and staff members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, including a 
liaison man with the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice. 
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My resolution, among other things, 
called upon the FTC to determine if cur- 
rent practices in the industry constituted 
in any way any violations of the anti- 
trust laws and if any amendments to 
those laws were needed to cope with the 
situation. In the speech I made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in 
support of the resolution I charged that 
a competitive race between Ford and 
General Motors for leadership in the low- 
price field was demoralizing the market, 
and that some of the competitive meth- 
ods they were using might be in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

FORD AND GM DENY CHARGES—AUTO DEALERS 
TAKE OPPOSITE VIEW 

Spokesmen for Ford and GM immedi- 
ately denied that they were engaged in 
any “production race” and stated that 
their production schedules were based on 
orders from their dealers. This last 
statement may well be technically and 
literally true in most instances, but the 
Ford and GM spokesmen failed to say 
anything about how they obtain these 
orders from their dealers. Here is the 
crux of the whole matter. For if dealers 
are actually ordering only as many cars 
as they think they can dispose of prof- 
itably by ordinary retail methods, then 
there is indeed no grounds for any 
charge against these automotive giants. 
If, on the other hand, dealers are being 
forced to order cars they do not want, 
by threats and intimidation—either ex- 
pressed or implied—and as a result are 
bootlegging them into used-car chan- 
nels or selling them at big discounts, 
then it becomes a horse of a different 
color. 

Just to give you a sampling of the evi- 
dence I have accumulated on this point, 
I would like to quote briefiy from a few 
of the hundreds of letters I have re- 
ceived. From a Dearborn, Mich., car 
dealer: 

One Ford dealer has 400 cars in stock, one 
Buick dealer 200, 


From a Grand Rapids, Mich., car 
salesman: 


Why, if no coercion is being used, are 
Chevrolet dealers in Grand Rapids stocking 
over 100 cars apiece for total sales in 1 week 
of only 18 cars? 


From a Ford dealer in Iowa: 

I cannot help but comment that the Ford 
dealers and Mr. Breech, executive vice presi- 
dent of Ford, would not seem to agree on 
the Ford Co.'s policy. 


From a GM dealer in Fort Worth, 


The automobile Industry is in a mess, and 
this condition has resulted * * * from the 
attitude of certain manufacturers who 
changed their former allotments to quotas 
for the dealers, regardless of the demand. 
These manufacturers were working overtime 
to overproduce, and were forcing this over- 
production down the throats of the dealers, 

COMPLAINTS TURNED OVER JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 

All cases which come to my attention 
which appear to involve violations of the 
laws are being turned over to the De- 
partment of Justice for investigation. 
One final quote, from the Greater New 
York Willys Dealers Association: 

The present war being waged by Ford upon 
Chevrolet for so-called leadership in sales is 
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absolutely destroying the independent deal- 
ers. Ford and Chevrolet dealers who wish to 
retain their franchises are no longer free 
citizens of our country, but in truth and in 
fact are now forced to consider allegiance to 
their respective factories above loyalty to 
their country, * * P. S—And, damn it, 
we aren't Communists. 


I would like to echo that postscript. 
Some people have evidently been viewing 
my activities in this field with suspicion. 
Many of my friends have asked me how 
I can charge monopoly and violation of 
the antitrust laws when obviously a hot 
competitive race is in progress. There 
are several explanations for this. In the 
first place, I have not said that a monop- 
oly already exists. I have merely said 
that one appears to be developing. A 
look at business history in this country 
clearly indicates a standard pattern for 
the development of monopolies. In a line 
of business where to begin with there are 
many small companies, a few begin to get 
stronger than the rest. The smaller ones 
are gradually absorbed or driven out of 
business by the stronger ones until 
eventually the field is reduced to 2 or 3 
giants. These giants then slug it out 
until they, too, are eventually forced to 
merge. 

This classic example of this pattern is 
in the express business where originally 
there were hundreds of small compa- 
nies—roughly comparable to the numer- 
ous regional motortruck concerns of to- 
day. After many years of cutthroat com- 
petition the field was reduced to two— 
Adams and Wells-Fargo. Eventually 
these two were also forced to merge and 
there has been a monopoly in this field 
ever since. Of course, it does not always 
work out that way. In many lines of 
business there are inherent limiting fac- 
tors—economics, geographic, or other- 
wise—that prevent the growth of mo- 
nopolies. But the automobile business, 
by its very nature, is peculiarly sucepti- 
ble to an express-company type of de- 
velopment, and the process is already 
far advanced today. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCES PROBE 


The antitrust laws are designed pri- 
marily to prevent monopolies, and it is 
only when a monopoly has already de- 
veloped that they are invoked to break 
one up. To say that because there is at 
present fierce competition in the auto- 
motive field there can be no basis for 
antitrust action is akin to saying that a 
police officer who witnesses one man 
beating up another cannot intervene 
until the second man is killed and a 
corpse exists as positive proof of wrong- 
doing. It is much easier to save a com- 
pany which is still operating than it is to 
reestablish one which has already gone 
broke. For this reason the antitrust 
laws operate on the basis that prevention 
is far easier than cure. 

It is basic to our antitrust laws that 
price cutting for competitive purposes 
must be based on sound economic oper- 
ation—selling at a loss for the sole pur- 
pose of driving out weaker competitors is 
prohibited. If Ford and GM dealers, in 
any substantial numbers, are being 
forced to operate at a loss by the produc- 
tion battle being waged by these two 
giants, then there would seem to be a 
clear case of antitrust violation, 
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My concern over this problem is 
shared by other Government officials. 
On April 28 Attorney General Brownell 
said in a New York speech that increas- 
ing concentration in the auto industry 
“contains dangerous potentialities” and 
announced that the Department of Jus- 
tice is investigating several different 
phases of this matter. I have had con- 
ferences with Assistant Attorney General 
Barnes, who is in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division, and with Deputy Attorney 
General Rogers, in regards to this mat- 
ter. I also have relayed many com- 
plaints from industry sources which are 
being closely examined by the De- 
partment. 

In conclusion I would like to reiterate 
the hope which I expressed in my House 
speech that the heads of Ford and GM 
will call off their dog-eat-dog race before 
further damage is done, and without be- 
ing forced to do so by legal action. Such 
action would be long and costly, and not 
a healthy thing for our greatest industry 
to become involved in. In the long run 
these companies cannot but suffer from 
the continuing disregard by their leaders 
of the public interest, 


American Textiles Are Not in Good Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion faces a number of serious economic 
problems, and high among these is the 
recession in the textile industry. 

The solution to this problem, a truly 
complex one, demands intensive study. 
A generally more prosperous economy 
will solve some, but not all, of these 
problems. 

The dilemma facing those who would 
resolve this problem has been interest- 
ingly discussed in an editorial in the 
Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, 
N. J., on May 4, 1954, which I include 
in the Recorp: 

DYING TEXTILES? 

Most of the time we armchair statesmen 
enjoy the strategic advantage which goes 
naturally with a forthright assumption of 
irresponsibility, It is as easy for Mr. Phil- 
Ups“ Mr. Twitchell to denounce Secretary 
Dulles for the mess American public opinion 
made of that job in Geneya as it is for 
Mr. Walter Reuther to notify President Eisen- 
hower that nothing less than full recovery 
and full employment will do. We can't get 
the family to agree on these vacation plans 
of ours, but tell you how we'd handle Russia 
and the Red Chinese. 

Occasionally we are confronted with the 
necessity to do a little a priori thinking of 
our own. Emil Rieve, president of the CIO 
Textile Workers Union of America, raised a 
question the other day, and it's a question 
we must answer, here and now. His phras- 
ing will suffice: “It is simply this: Do we 
want to have a domestic textile Industry or 
not?“ 

If the United States doesnt find a way to 
compete in the world textile market with 
low-wage oountries—Mr. Rieve specified 
Britain and Japan—our textile industry will 
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die. This is his prognosis. There is no evi- 
dence it’s wrong. Normal employment in 
the industry is 114 million; today it stands 
at 900,000, and of the 900,000 who have jobs 
200,000 are on part time. Unemployment in 
textiles is Bergen County's only real soft 
spot; except for that, the recession has 
passed us by. Now what? 

The CIO, true to its Democratic tradition, 
is against tariff barriers.’ Mr. Rieve himself 
said his union knows high tariffs are not the 
way to bring about prosperity, or, he might 
have added, a stable world situation. Most 
of us are committed to free trade; we have 
come around, as has progressive Republi- 
canism, to the principle of open commercial 
competition. Nations that can’t make a liv- 
ing honestly will go seek their substance and 
success at the point of a a gun. All this is 
noted and granted. But American textiles, 
meaning northern New Jersey (which means 
Garfield, Lodi, Fair Lawn, Fairview, Pater- 
son), are not in good health. 

We'd not have sent Raschi to St. Louis, 
either, and General de Castries seems to 
have selected an impossible position in 
which to defend Dien Bien Phu. But you're 
writing your Congressman about textile tar- 
iffs, What do you say? 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of Andrew Furuseth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Friends of Andrew Furuseth Legis- 
lative Association celebrate the birthday 
of this great friend of American seamen. 
It has been my pleasure in former years 
to include in my extension of remarks 
tributes that have been paid to the mem- 
ory of this great man. 

This year the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of his birth took place on 
March 12, 1954, and was marked by an 
address on the life and work of Andrew 
Furuseth by Silas Blake Axtell, Esq. 
broadcast over the city of New York 
municipal broadcasting system, WYNC. 

Mr. Axtell was for many years prior 
to Andrew Furuseth’s death associated 
with him in the great work that he per- 
formed, Andrew Furuseth did more for 
the seamen of the United States than 
any other man in American history. 
One of his most notable successes was 
the adoption of the LaFollette Seamen's 
Act of 1915. Mr. Axtell tells his story in 
a very interesting fashion in the speech 
which follows: 

CoOmMMEMORATING THE 100TH BIRTHDAY ANNI- 
VERSARY OF ANDREW FURUSETH, MARCH 12, 
1954 
Mr. SHetiery Doszstns (announcer). As a 

Special feature your city station brings you 

a talk in commemoration of the centenary 

Of the birth of Andrew Furuseth, pioneer in 

securing protective legislation for seamen. 

Here now la Silas Blake Axtell, seaman and 

Counsel for seamen since 1910. 

Mr. AxTELL. I knew Andrew Furuseth from 
1908 to 1938. As a young lawyer it was my 
Breat opportunity to help to draft and assem- 
ble the evidence to persuade northerners and 
Southerners—Democrats and Republicans— 
to pass a law that became necessary after the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1897 
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had formally declared that our great Con- 
stitution had not by Lincoln's 13th amend- 
ment made it illegal to arrest a seaman who 
fied a ship to escape slavery, as Andy himself 
had done. 

We are too close to the event to properly 
appreciate—or compare—the relative work of 
Lincoln and of Puruseth. 

Eight years ago from this microphone, 
Fiorella LaGuardia, whose own record was 
phenomenal, said: 

“If there is today an American seaman 
who can retain the dignity of citizenship it 
is because of Andrew Furuseth.” 

Speaking of the Norris-La Guardia Act— 
basis of the Wagner Labor Act that was 
superseded by Taft-Hartley Act, the mayor 
made one of the most able arguments of 
equity jurisprudence that was ever made, 
and to climax his address he said, “Puruseth 
Was a great soul; he lived to benefit others.” 

One thousand years hence, when our de- 
scendents are living in one world and holi- 
days have been grouped, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Lincoln’s Birthday may still be observed 
here in New York. but Furuseth's birthday 
will be observed all over the world because 
he was the man who seized time by the fore- 
lock and spread the American law and Con- 
stitution out to all men and lands through 
impressing it on the ships and crews that 
came here—impressed it by a new law, the 
Seamen's Act of March 4, 1915. Impressed 
it as a condition of entry. The young law- 
years, the old lawyers, Congressmen, the do- 
gooders of this continent between 1865 and 
1915 did nothing. Neither did our judges 
abolish slavery without another war. Furu- 
seth was the first to prove that the awful 
suffering of our great Civil War could be 
avoided. Now due to progress—two great 
wars that have convulsed the world—we the 
descendents of the men and women who 
settled this continent are faced with the duty 
of spreading the American plan to the people 
of the world. Our lawyers and judges like 
our labor leaders have been so intensely busy 
doing other things that seemed more 
that they have become confused, but a recent 
decision indicates that they are coming back 
to the true course and that the ship of world 
progress—by adoption of new world law, 
political philosophy, and means of produc- 
tion and distribution—is not going to be 
wrecked. You could call it an American rey- 
olution. Our great President has assembled 
a group of our best citizens. We are pre- 
pared to defend our institution wherever and 
whenever necessary. Meanwhile American 
trade will, with the enforcement of the Sea- 
men's Act, be expanded all over the world 
on American vessels. 

Andrew Furuseth was born fust 100 years 
ago at Romedal, Norway, March 12, 1854. 

He arrived in the United States about 1880 
and was one of 30 or 40 seamen who met in 
March 1885 to start the first seamen's union 
in America. 

He eventually became secretary-treasurer 
of the International Seamen's Union of 
America, and later its president, when the 
American Federation of Labor was founded 
in 1892. 

Although thousands of American seamen 
and lawyers had read our statutes and our 
Constitution, including the 13th amend- 
ment—although they knew that corporal 
punishment of seamen was allowed by law— 
that living quarters and food aboard mer- 
chant vessels, American and foreign, were 
unfit for human use—no one had done any- 
thing about it. 

The growth of the United States has been 
haphazard, phenominal, great—due, I think, 
to our Constitution, that guarantees all men 
equality of opportunity under the law. 

The Constitution of the United States and 
its founders made no mention of slaves. The 
Civil War that followed the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln nearly broke the United States 
into two parts—many think that except for 
Lincoln “slavery” would still exist in Amer- 
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ica—but many think that some other Amer- 
ican would have led us through. - 

Following the American Revolution the 
French Revolution had come and gone, 
Frederick the Great and Bismark the Iron 
Chancellor had united the quarreling Ger- 
man states. The Russian masses were be- 
ginning to move. At the end of World War I 
the German high command had sent Lenin 
as a Marxist germacide to Moscow to de- 
moralize the Czar's military forces—we know 
that as soon as Lenin and his Communists 
got control in Russia they sent emissaries 
all over the world to deride capitalism—the 
system that gave America a chance to grow— 
and to spread world revolution. They tried 
hard to use our seamen as carriers of their 
propaganda—and except for Andrew Furu- 
seth, the great Norwegian born “Abraham 
Lincoln” of the Sea, they might have suc- 
ceeded, 

In 1897 his union carried the case of 
Robertson v. Baldwin (165 U. S. 275) to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Four 
Sailors Union of the Pacific seamen—J, N. 
Bradley, Robert Robertson, R. H. Olson, and 
Morris Hanson—went to prison that others 
might be free. Though Jackson H. Ralston, 
James G. McGuire and Henry W. Hutton, 
all great lawyers briefed and argued, the 
great Court by 8 to 1 decided that the 13th 
amendment had not made arrest for deser- 
tion on the world’s merchant vessels un- 
constitutional. Mr. Justice Harlan alone 
dissented—in a vigorous and learned opinion. 

Andrew Furuseth and the seamen of his 
International Seamen's Union—with the 
help of lawyers—continued the battle for 
freedom. Samuel Gompers and all the vot- 
ing members of the American Federation of 
Labor helped—the Seamen's Act was drafted. 
I was a clerk in the office of the Seamen’s 
Branch of the Legal Aid Society in 1908 when 
Andrew Furuseth first showed it to me. 
When I became union attorney, I helped 
prepare affidavits and petitions—and amend- 
ments like section 20 of the Jones Act, to do 
away with the fellow servant rule as de- 
fenses. We provided that all treaties that 
might interfere with the enforcement of 
the Seamen's Act should be abrogated. This 
Seamen's Act improved living conditions, re- 
quired shower baths and safety, shortened 
hours of labor. It gave the seamen of for- 
eign-flag vessels the right to sue their em- 
ployers without cost in the courts of the 
United States—to enforce their right to half 
the wages they had earned, on demand in 
any loading or discharging port, with pen- 
alties of 2 for 1. 

No young lawyer ever had such an oppor- 
tunity to serve in great cases; to go to the 
highest court with less training—but the 
act stood up—the wages of seamen trebled 
by 1919. 

Then came the lockout of 1921—and Ad- 
miral Benson, head of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, was persuaded to use the great might 
of the United States Government against 
the seamen, and they were locked out until 
1935, when collective bargaining was renewed. 

In 1920 I dedicated a book to Andrew 
Furuseth: “May his great service to humanity 
be recognized during his lifetime.” 

In 1928 I tried to get Columbia University 
to confer an honorary degree on him—in 
1950 I tried again to have it done post- 
humously. 

Andy died January 24, 1938. Senator 
3 M. LaFollette, the son of fighting Bob, 
said: 

“Andrew Furuseth was one of the truly 
great men I have ever known.” 

As he had requested, Andy was buried in 
mid-Atlantic, as far from land as possible, 
on April 21, 1938. 

Old Bob LaFollette said of him: 

“He knew the Maritime law of every coun- 
try, the social condition, the wage level, and 
the economic life of every seafaring nation. 
He was master of his subject, His mind 
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worked with the precision of a Corliss en- 
gine. He was logical, rugged, terse, quaint, 
and fervid with conviction.” 

Furuseth taught me that “We, the people“ 
are sovereign. The government and all its 
officials and employees are public servants, 
and government exists by the consent of the 

ed, 

Our senior trustee, Hon. William Denman, 
senior judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals in the Ninth Circuit, California, 
from this station on March 12, 1948, said: 

“It is with deep regret that I am unable 
to be with you on the celebration of the 
birthday of the finest human spirit and the 
American of greatest individual accomplish- 
ment for his fellow man since Lincoln.” 

Judge John C. Knox, senior United States 
district fudge, southern district of New York, 
friend of all honest seamen, most highly re- 
spected of furists, spoke over this station 
March 12, 1947, and said: 

“On March 4, 1915, Andrew Furuseth stood 
in the executive chamber of the White 
House. At a nearby desk was Woodrow Wil- 
son, the President of the United States. 
That great man was about to sign the sea- 
men's emancipation proclamation that Con- 
gress had passed, and which was to be a boon 
to sailors all over the world. As the Presi- 
dent's pen scratched its way across the bill, 
Andrew Furuseth fell to his knees, raised 
his hands in prayer, and then broke into con- 
Vulsive sobs. He had kept the faith of his 
belief in right, justice, and humanity; he 
had fought the good fight, and he had won. 
Thereupon he rendered thanks to God.” 

Judge Knox continued: 

“Andrew Furuseth well served the mer- 
chant marine. In doing as he did he also 
served the cause of humanity. If the labor 
leaders of today were possessed of the vision, 
the integrity, the unselfishness—and if they 
also had the patriotism that animated Furu- 
seth—this land would be free of the fear by 
which it is today consumed. 

“Furuseth in his tours of union halls, and 
when he was lecturing the seamen who might 
be potential delegates and officials, often de- 
clared that a labor leader to be successful, 
useful, and efficient ‘should have nothing 
of his own and want nothing for him- 
self.“ Would that our present labor leaders 
indulged in that self-same thought.” 

While Judge Knox was under the impres- 
sion that not all union leaders attain Furu- 
seth's high standard, I testify that during 
my long acquaintance with union delegates 
and patrolmen I have known many of the 
Furuseth type, who enjoyed serving the in- 
terests of their fellow man as did old Andy; 
but since the Nazarene came 2,000 years ago 
there has been no man in the field of labor 
who did so much to help his brothers as 
did Andy, I do mention Morris Weisberger 
and Harry Lundberg—men of his kind. 

Occasionally lawyers, labor leaders, judges, 
have betrayed their sacred trusts—they are 
the exceptions. Seamen will repudiate men 
who try the enforcement of legal rights to 
gain the compensation ordinarily paid to 
lawyers, 

The success of our Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people de- 
pends upon the ability of individuals to en- 
joy that equal opportunity to life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness which our 
Constitution guarantees. This Constitution 
contemplates that every individual shall be 
free to contact and will engage the services 
of a competent lawyer. 

One of the results of the Seamen's Act was 
the freeing of all seamen from bondage. All 
foreign vessels gave their seamen the right 
to discharge on 7 days’ notice. 

And on May 1, 1917, Furuseth sent out a 
message, as follows: 

A CALL TO THE SEA 
“To All Seajaring Men Ashore or Afloat: 

“The Nation that proclaimed your freedom 

now needs your services. America is at war. 
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Our troops are being transported over the 
seas. Munitions and supplies are being 
shipped in ever-increasing quantities to our 
armies in Europe. The bases are the ports of 
America, The battlefields are in Europe. 
The sea intervenes. Over it the men of the 
sea must sail the supply ships. A great 
emergency fleet is now being built. Thou- 
sands of skilled seamen, seafaring men of 
all capacities who left the sea in years gone 
by as a protest against the serfdom from 
which no flag then offered relief, have now 
an opportunity to return to their former 
calling, sail as freemen, and serve our 
country.” 

Our American vessels are being trans- 
ferred now to foreigners and manned by 
aliens who are imprisoned in Ellis Island— 
paradoxically under the shadow of the Stat- 
ue of Liberty—if they stay ashore more than 
29 days. 

When they ship out they get only 25 per- 
cent of the wages that you taxpayers pay 
through subsidies to American crews. The 
Seamen's Act has not been enforced, because 
Congressmen have not provided enough 
Judges to try the cases. 

Workmen's compensation (a Communist 
ideaJ—security invented by Karl Marx and 
passed by Bismarck Reichstag in 1879—1is 
just a form of shipowners’ imitation of Ha- 
bility. So far seamen have not been forced 
under it, but the United States Army has a 
fleet of vessels where there ts no collective 
bargaining, and the men have to sign to 
take United States employers’ workmen's 
compensation. The Supreme Court itself de- 
parted in one case from a century-old rule 
of uniformity in applying a State compensa- 
tion act for the benefit of the owner and to 
the disadvantage of the sailor. 

One union funnels its members" personal- 
injury claims into a legal hopper which 
grinds out inadequate settlements and a 
few verdicts; the injured mariners of that 
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rights have become mixed with collective 
Wage-bargaining rights of the able bodied. 
Little did he think when he wrote the con- 
ditional acceptance of the 1929 Safety Treaty, 
at the age of 82, that the legal system that 
protects seamen might be endangered by 
the wonderful welfare plan; $15 a week is 
paid by one union to anyone who gets sick 
or is injured on a vessel and it is paid while 
the seaman is in the hospital, Its only dis- 
advantage is the costs of the big Olds regi- 
ment to take the dispenser of funds to visit 
the men in the hospitals. This, of course, 
is another insurance company sedative. The 
national insurance groups, as you probably 
know, have spent a lot of money to put ads 
and articles in papers and magazines, the 
purpose of which is to destroy the jury sys- 
tem itself. Already some of the men on the 
bench have suggested a universal compensa- 
tion act—to tax the careful motorist in the 
interest of the careless motorist. 

Our answer to this is to enforce the Sea- 
men's Act, so that foreign-vessel owners 
will have to pay their workers the high wage 
that you pay to American seamen. 

8 y. we urge the passage of the 
Langer bill, 8. 1813, which will make the 
maritime law uniform on the Great Lakes 
and on salt water, too. We would give sea- 
men injured on foreign-flag vessels and mer- 
chant vessels of the United States the right 
to trial by jury in admiralty actions against 
the vessel or owner, too. 

Now, if you want to help us, please write 
a letter to President Eisenhower, urging the 
printing of an Andrew Furuseth stamp on 
Maritime Day. 

Mr. Dozstmns. You have been listening to 
Silas Blake Axtell in a talk on the life and 
work of Andrew Furuseth. This has been a 
special public-service feature of your city 
station. 
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Weak Security Links Too Often Result 
From Careless Neglect of Fundamental 
Rules and Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely es- 
Say, written by Dr. James Bernard Kel- 
ley, appealing to all of us, and particu- 
larly those in sensitive defense positions, 
to strictly abide by security regulations 
instead of carelessly ignoring them. 

Dr. Kelley is president and director of 
research of the Physics Research Labo- 
ratories, Inc., and he knows whereof he 
speaks. 


The article appeared in the February 
20, 1954, issue of the weekly magazine 
America, and I earnestly believe merits 
wide reading. 

The editorial follows: 

Weak Securrry Link: NEGLECT or RULES 

(By Dr. James Bernard Kelley) 


There used to be a saying that the best 
way to get a story published was to tell it 
to a woman in confidence. It now appears 
that this method is outmoded, and that the 
best way to get a secret nolsed about is to 
have it classified either secret or top secret. 
Industrial-security regulations would seem 
to have been established for the sole pur- 
pose of being violated. 

Actually, what any of us may think of se- 
curity regulations as a means of preserving 
scientific and technical superiority in a 
world competing madly for military superl- 
ority has very little to do with the obeying 
of these regulations. For better or worse, 
there are certain regulations—I personally 
feel that far too much reliance Is placed on 
them as a means of preserving secrecy—and 
it 1s not up to individuals to decide for them- 
selves whether or not these regulations 
should be obeyed. 

Present security regulations are based on 
an Executive order by President Eisenhower, 
issued on November 6, 1953, which went into 
effect December 15, This superseded Presi- 
dent Truman's Executive order of September 
24, 1951. It abolished the former category 
of “restricted” information, retaining, in 
ascending order of secrecy, “confidential,” 
“secret,” and ‘top secret.“ It also pre- 
scribed in detail how documents in each 
of these categories were to be handled and 
guarded. Since this article deals with the 
observance of such regulations rather than 
their precise details, it is not necessary to 
go into the differences between the two orders 
any more than that. 

Suppose, for brevity, we consider only the 
“secret” and “top secret“ categories of in- 
dustrial security. In my own experience 
with these categories I observed the regula- 
tions with great exactitude and care—not 
because I was naturally careful, but because 
I had little choice to be otherwise. For 
instance, during my tour of duty in the 
Navy classified material of the “secret” cate- 
gory frequently came to my attention, This 
was scientific material and had nothing to 
do with military affairs. All of us guarded 
that material with a very strong fear. In 
fact, we disliked having anything to do with 
handling such material, so severe could the 
penalties be if we violated the rules. 

All secret material was kept in a com- 
bination-locked safe (this was in accordance 
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with regulations). It was delivered from 
its original source by special messenger and 
Was passed by hand from one authorized 
person to the next. Top-secret material was 
always delivered by an armed guard, and 
none but those whose names appeared on 
the route sheet were entitled to see a given 
Piece of top-secret material. Generally 
speaking, we were not overly anxious to 
have our names on such lists because this 
meant we would have the responsibility of 
handling the papers. 

A person who was using a secret or top- 
secret document was not permitted to leave 
his desk without first locking the document 
in the desk, If he was to be gone from 
his desk for some time, the document was 
Supposed to be returned to the person in 
the unit who was charged with the care 
and storage of secret and top-secret docu- 
ments. Such documents were required to 
be concealed at all times from unauthorized 
Ppersons—these included those who had the 
necessary clearance but who were not on 
the particular distribution list. In other 
words, however we might feel about the 
wisdom of classifying a document as secret 
Or top secret, we treated the document with 
utmost respect, lest we find ourselves on the 
wrong end of severe disciplinary action, in- 
cluding a possible court-martial. 


MORE HONORED IN THE BREACH 


But from what has been appearing in the 
Newspapers for the last 7 or 8 years, I should 
guess that in many Government installa- 
tions secret documents are carried about with 
the same care and with approximately the 
Same frequency as one carries & newspaper. 
There is nothing in the security regulations 
which provides for carrying secret or top- 
secret papers home. It is very carefully 
Stated that such papers must be in safes 
or yaults possessing certain types of locks 
and that areas where these papers are kept 
Must be guarded either by an armed guard 
on 24-hour duty or by a centrally controlled 
burglar- alarm system. 

Recently the organization with which I 
&m connected underwent a security check 
for secret clearance, as did each of the mem- 
bers of the technical staff. The clearance 
Was granted for the personnel. But as far 
as the physical plant was concerned, no 
Papers may be stored until the facilities are 
inspected and checked again. The man who 
Made the check spent several hours on the 
Premises and was quite precise about the 
rules and regulations. Specifically, we were 
forbidden to remove secret or top-secret doc- 
uments from the premises unless they were 
transported in the manner prescribed by 
regulations and unless they were to be re- 
turned to our own plant or stored in another 
Plant which had similar clearance and proper 
storage facilities. 

Yet we have been reading that scientists 
and engineers were carrying secret docu- 
ments home with them so they could work 
on them in the evening. This is absolutely 
contrary to regulations. While those docu- 
ments were in the homes of employees they 
Could neither be stored nor guarded in the 
Manner required. A superior who issues 
Passes for such transportation and storage 
of highly classified documents is giving him- 
Self a great deal of latitude in the interpre- 
tation of security regulations. If extra work 
is required which involves secret documents, 
there is no reason why such work cannot be 
Performed at the facility, either Govern- 
ment or private, which is doing the work 
and which has been properly cleared. 

FORT MONMOUTH 


The recent Fort Monmouth experience 18 
an excellent example. The Army Signal 
Corps Laboratories are located at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. At these laboratories much of 
the highly classified work in the field of elec- 
tronics ig carried on. There are few elec- 
tronic laboratories in the world to rival those 
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located at Fort Monmouth. Yet we read that 
despite the dependence of the Army—and 
for that matter, all the branches of the 
armed services—on the research and devel- 
opment work being done at Monmouth and 
the obvious importance of it, dozens of secret 
documents were carried home on passes “for 
study.” My own experience with secret doc- 
uments that needed to be used after normal 
working hours was that these documents 
could be used and were used on the prem- 
ises of the Government or industrial estab- 
lishment, and not in buses, trains, or private 
automobiles. 

All of this had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the political affiliations of the parties 
involved. A member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee was just as guilty if he 
carted off secret documents as was a member 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. The security regulations with which 
I am still concerned are not a function of my 
political beliefs. They are not slightly less 
stringent for registered Republicans than 
for registered Democrats or vice versa. They 
apply to all persons equally, once those per- 
sons have been cleared for handling and 
reading such material. 

It is assumed that unreliable persons are 
detected in the security check which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation makes of all 
persons seeking secret or top-secret clear- 
ance. Though a duly appointed security of- 
ficer of a company or Government agency 
may clear people—upon the submission of 
evidence of citizenship—to handle confiden- 
tial documents, only a formal check through 
the FBI permits a person to handle secret 
or top-secret material. Therefore, once a 
person has been cleared for the two top 
categories, all violations of security regula- 
tions are independent of his own personal 
reliability, since it must be assumed that this 
has already been established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government. Such violations 
must be judged solely in the light of their 
individual gravity. 

Hence, when one reads that scientists are 
taking papers home for study, the question 
does not involve the associations, either past 
or present, of these scientists. It simply 
raises the query why they were allowed to act 
in violation of very specific security regula- 
tions. The mildest thing one can say is that 
superiors who issue passes for the pro- 
miscuous transportation of secret material 
are careless and indifferent. Knowing, as 
they must, that even the best security check 
in the world may fail to turn up disloyal or 
doubtful people, they have permitted clas- 
sified material to be carried about in a man- 
ner which at best violates commonsense 
and at worst violates the law and may en- 
danger national security. 

From the Amerasia case in 1945 right down 
to the latest disclosures, the pattern has been 
unchanged. Security regulations have been 
flouted and violated with impunity. The 
only cases the public hears about are those 
where possibly disloyal persons are involved. 
How many thousands of other violations are 
going on every day? We do not hear of them 
because the people involved are not turning 
information over to the agents of foreign 
governments. If security regulations are a 
bad bargain at best, they are certainly being 
made no better by cayalier treatment at the 
hands of those whose positions carry both 
authority and responsibility. 

It would seem to be time for people to 
learn that personal objection to a law is not 
synonymous with the right to violate that 
law. There are lots of things about scientific 
security which many of us think are foolish. 
But as long as the present regulations are 
on the books, we feel that as responsible 
citizens we should abide by these regulations 
carefully and seriously. This very simple 
procedure—of obeying reguiations—could 
cut down the opportunities which spies and 
other disloyal persons have for obtaining 
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highly classified information. In too many 
cases loyal but careless superiors have to 
share with disloyal employees the blame for 
breaches of security, 


Return of Purchasing Department to 
Quartermaster Depot at Philadelphia 
Favorably Received by Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Defense, on May 3, 1954, 
gave notice that, as a result of a care- 
ful study and survey made by the De- 
partment of the Army through the 
Quartermaster General, it was deter- 
mined that it would promote economy 
and efficiency and be to the best inter- 
ests of the Army if the purchasing de- 
partment, presently conducted in New 
York City, should be brought under one 
roof with all the other related activities 
being conducted at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. The saving to re- 
sult from this change was expacted to be 
not less than $700,000. Additional sur- 
veys since the original one have indicated 
that the savings may reach as much as 
$1,250,000. 

Notwithstanding the desire of the De- 
partment of the Army to save money and 
promote efficiency in accordance with the 
program of the President, nevertheless, 
political influences in New York City 
have sought to have the Department of 
the Army ignore the facts in the case 
that justify the commendable action 
taken by it and reverse its stand. It is 
inconceivable that anyone would seek to 
set at naught merely for political reasons 
what has been done to promote govern- 
mental efficiency and economy. The 
Army should be commended for its desire 
to further the President's program. 

I include the following colamunica- 
tions I have received to indicate the 
favorable opinion that has been created 
in business circles with respect to the 
action of the Army: 

PHILADELPHIA Woon & 
‘TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, May 11, 
Hon, CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We understand that there has 
arisen some opposition by New York inter- 
ests to the announced moving to Philadel- 
phia of the Quartermaster Corps Procure- 
ment Agency. 

In all cases of removal of installations 
from one city to another there arises opposi- 
tion from the city which is losing the agency. 
This opposition more often than not stems 
from injury to pride, and the logical reason- 
ing and the economy being effected is dis- 
regarded, 

The procurement branch of the Quarter- 
master Corps functioned perfectly. in Phila- 
delphia during World War II and for a long 
time previous and should never have been 
moved to New York City. The present ad- 
ministration has wisely made a commitment 
to rectify this error and the decision to do 
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so should not be changed by political pres- 
sure and influence, 

The reasons for the well-founded decision 
to move back to Philadelphia are well known 
to you and should not be changed by con- 
siderations which are being presented that 
are contrary to economy in the Army and 
against the good of the people. 

Under the circumstances we urge that the 
move to Philadelphia be made without fur- 
ther delay and respectfully solicit your sup- 
port in this direction. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jonn C. HESTON, 
President. 
Grass UNDERWEAR CO., 
Philadelphia, May 13, 1954. 
The Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
- House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: For many years the Purchasing, 
Inspecting, and Testing Offices of the Quar- 
termaster Association, now known as the 
Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procure- 
ment Agency, were in Philadelphia. 

There certainly can be no criticism of the 
Magnificent job performed during World 
War IU in that location. Furthermore, per- 
manent brick and tile buildings were built 
during World War II for the particular pur- 
poses involved. It should never have been 
moved to New York following World War IL 

From an economic move alone, it will save 
the country a great deal of money to move 
it back into this space which is available, 
and thereby avoid the high leases now being 
paid in New York City. 

The decision was made by the military and 
publicized that this agency would be moved 
back to Philadelphia as of July 1. In talking 
to Gen. Robert Hollis, in charge of this in- 
stallation, in New York last week, there was 
no indication that there would be any change 
in this decision. Since that time, judging 
by the press, there is being put forth a con- 
certed effort on the part of some trade asso- 
ciations, some employees of the New York 
office, and the legislators of New York State, 
even to the extent of using the offices of 
Governor Dewey, to try to have this decision 
rescinded. From the press, it would seem 
that appeals are being made to Secretary 
Stevens. Secretary Wilson, and President 
Eisenhower. 

There is certainly no Justification for some 
of the claims being made, particularly that 
trained personnel would not be available in 
Philadelphia, whereas, as a matter of fact, a 
considerable percentage of the personnel in 
New York are looking forward to moving 
back to Philadelphia. Furthermore, the 
claim has been made that one of the trade 
associations backing the effort to rescind 
this decision Is the Underwear Institute. As 
ehairman of the board of the Underwear In- 
stitute, I can assure you that the institute 
has taken no stand either way in regard to 
this move. 

Whereas I have no way of knowing what 
effect this concerted effort on the part of 
New York will have on those in charge, the 
decision having been made and publicized, it 
might be well, I think, to let it be known to 
those in a position to change this decision 
that there is still considerable feeling that 
the Purchasing Office should return to Phila- 
delphia where it belongs. 

Any effort you can make on our behalf will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Wester M. HEILMAN, 
President. 


PAILADELPHTA, PA., May 13, 1954. 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We heartily confirm the return of procure- 
ment to the Quartermaster Depot once again 
back to Philadelphia where an efficient record 
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of many years“ standing was developed. Not- 
withstanding the savings involved the record 
proves beyond any doubt that an outstand- 
ing service to our country both In time of 
war and in peace has been maintained in 
this installation. This branch of the United 
States Army rightfully belongs here. 
TEXTILE 


PHILADELPHIA BALESMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION, 
On Second Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article 
which appeared in the May 21, 1954, issue 
of Labor's Daily. I believe it to be most 
apropos. 

On Brod THovcHT 

Wasnincton.—It is painful to have to bring 
the subject up, but it might as well be rec- 
ognized now as later that there is a religious 
lobby In Washington which is working to 
squirt some theology into the law which no 
one—and very notably the Founding Fa- 
thers—ever intended to be there. 

The latest effort is a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment sponsored by Senator 
RALPH FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, 
which declares that “this Nation devoutly 
recognizes the authority and law of Jesus 
Christ, Saviour and ruler of nations through 
whom are bestowed the blessings of Al- 
mighty God.” 

This is before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee. It is intended not only to recti- 
fy the Constitution’s failure to recognize God 
in its text, but to designate a particular, sec- 
ee „ evangelical God to be legally recog- 

zed, 

The Founding Fathers were a good deal 
closer in time to theocracy than we are to- 
day. That is why they were so cautious in 
the religious allusions they allowed in their 
public instruments. That is why George 
Washington wrote the Tripolitan Govern- 
ment that this is in no sense a Christian 
country.” 

NEWSPAPER SLAPS BILL 

The Washington Post slaps the Flanders 
amendment on the ground that it would lead 
to “endless argument as to what the law 
of Christ is; today there are scores of Chris- 
tian denominations that cannot agree in 
thelr interpretation of that law.” 

But that argument misses the point. The 
fact is that there are millions of citizens 
in the country who are not Christians nor 
even believers and have exactly the same 
rights as the devout against being exiled 
from identification with their country. 

Democracy is not the imposition of un- 
curbed majority will on a helpless minority. 
If it were, there would have been no Re- 
publicans left to win the 1952 national elec- 
tion. Assurance of minority righta-is the 
major difference between democracy and dic- 
tatorship. 

The true basis of opposition to the amend- 
ment is that nobody has to recognize bless- 
ings from on high unless he wants to. And 
any amendment which tries to coerce him 
into doing so makes him want to less and 
less. 


RIGHT TO FREE THOUGHT 


Jewish groups alone represent more than 
& million American citizens, There are 
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about 38,120,000 stark, cold-turkey free- 
thinkers of adult age and about an equal 
number in diverse stages and nuances of 
free thought. 

All are entitled to thelr own world view, 
their own metaphysical preferences. If they 
are not, the United States might as well 
close down; it Is out of business. 

It is natural that organized Jewish groups 
are rallying to fight the proposed amend- 
ment. It is even more heartening that the 
American Civil Liberties Union is preparing 
to intervene. A number of groups com- 
mitted to separation of church and state are 
taking alarm. 

If it is painful that the issue should have 
been forced at all, it is even more painful 
that it brings the spotlight to bear on the 
fact that there have been powerful religious 
lobbies in Washington for more than 40 years 
and they have not always been distinguished 
for their respect for human rights. The 
WCTU, the Lord’s Day Alliance, and the 
Prohibition Amendment belong to a package 
which will be easily recognized. 

The position of the wealthy manufacturer- 
Senator from Springfield, Vt., in all this Is 
rather puzzling, The Green Mountain State 
is as devout as any, but it is inclined to 
be literal on matters of tradition and FLAN- 
DERS can hardly be representing local senti- 
ment. 

The tradition he is following is probably 
political. Apparently his number came up. 
It was his turn to introduce something. It 
is too bad for his own reputation that it 
did not turn out to be something else. 

Partisan P. 5.—Why are the guys who do 
these things always Republicans? 


——— 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Stars 
and Stripes, Thursday, May 27, 1954: 


In MEMORY oF THE DEAD 


Throughout this country, and in various 
Other places in the world where American 
servicemen have given their lives that others 
might live in peace, there will be observed 
during the coming weekend what has come 
to be known as Memorial Day. It will com- 
memorate not only the heroes who have died 
in the preservation and defense of their 
homeland but also the living who have 
fought for the ideals and principles for which 
it stands. Many will be the utterances from 
Public platforms as speakers of every faith 
and persuasion pay tribute to the brave and 
the fallen, and varied will be the inferences 
drawn by speakers as they face hallowed 
Braves and detail the progress of the Nation 
Since it was saved from disunion nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

Too few of our people have a knowledge 
of the founding of this day of days that is so 
Significant to men who have borne arms in 
the defense of their country. Not enough 
know why it came about. Because this vet- 
erans' newspaper was founded in 1877 by men 
Who had much to do with the establish- 
Ment of Decoration Day, as it was formerly 
Called, we deem it especially appropriate to 
Telate in our own way the history and im- 
Portance of the occasion. 

Everywhere, on May 30, Springtime flowers 
Will be strewn upon the graves of men and 
Women who have worn this country's uni- 
form. It has been said by some that the 
Practice began deep in the Southland soon 
After the Civil War of 1861-65 was over and 
When some ladies, in honoring the memory of 
their own fallen, placed floral offerings rever- 
ently upon the soft mounds where were 
buried their own kin while at the same time 
and thinking in terms of the bereavement of 
Others in the North, likewise decorated the 
last resting places of deceased “Yankees” who 
had been interred there. Thoughtful as this 
demonstration may have been, it is more 
likiy that the general observance first had 
its inception in Dlinois. The story is told of 
three Union Army veterans in s little vil- 


just outside Carbondale who, while wait- 
ing for services to begin, saw a woman and 
her children pause to place flowers upon the 
Erave of their soldier husband and father in 
the churchyard, whereupon the three also 
gathered some spring flowers and laid them 
upon the graves of two of their Civil War 
Comrades who were buried there. The idea, 
it is related, caught on and on April 29, 1866, 
dale citizens turned out in like man- 
der to decorate the graves of a score of their 
Veterans in their own cemetery. 
Substance is given to this story because 
Speaker of the day was Gen. John A. 
Logan, a Carbondale resident, veteran of the 
Mexican War, former legislator, and Member 
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of Congress, who was returned to Washing- 
ton in 1867 and, in the same year, was chosen 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, an organization of northern 
veterans of the Civil War that grew to num- 
ber nearly 410,000 by 1890 and became one 
of the greatest political orders of its time, 
General Logan, always a realist, issued his 
famous General Order No. 11 on May 5, 1868. 
In it he called upon his veterans to honor 
their dead on the 30th of May, when the 
flowers of springtime were in abundance, and 
he asked his followers to garland the pas- 
sionless mounds with the choicest blossoms, 
to raise above them the flag they saved from 
dishonor, and to renew their pledges to suc- 
cor the aging and disabled and their widows 
and orphans. 

It has been our custom to reprint this 
Logan order each year in our issue nearest 
to Memorial Day, and it appears this week 
on another page. Here are found the words 
of a combat veteran of 2 wars, in 1 of which 
he led Illinois volunteers through 4 bloody 
years, the expressions of a statesman who 
understood the sacrifices endured not only 
by those who served but also by those who 
were widowed by those conflicts. He under- 
stood well the purposes of his comrades, 
“who have consented to this union, having 
aided in maintaining the honor, integrity, 
and supremacy of the National Government 
during the late rebellion,” when uniting and 
establishing a permanent association with 
ideals and objectives not unlike most others 
that have been organized by veterans of 
succeeding wars. The text of General Lo- 
gan's order creating Memorial Day contained 
all of the passion and deeply patriotic fervor 
that must have lived within those “who 
made their breasts a barricade of freedom to 
a race in chains, and their death a tattoo 
of rebellious tyranny in arms,“ and, as the 
once official spokesman of those warriors of 
whom only a single member survives, we 
consider the Logan message a challenge to 
every man and woman, who has since that 
day donned this Nation's uniform, to carry 
on in the tradition then declared. 

Ninety-three years have passed since the 
first hostile shot was fired in the great Civil 
War on January 9, 1861, Only this month, 
89 years since its close, there was a tablet 
placed In Arlington National Cemetery com- 
memorating the alltime order bringing into 
being the annual observance of Memorial 
Day. We have very frequently devoted this 
column to the appeal General Logan made in 
1868, and voiced in part earlier by Abraham 
Lincoln, to the gratitude of our people to 
care unerringly for the sick and disabled 
of our war veterans and to give thoughtful 
consideration to the needs of their depend- 
ents. Four more wars have since been fought 
by the young men of America, to say noth- 
ing of lesser campaigns in which they have 
been engaged. In the Spanish-American 
War of 1898, the Philippine Insurrection of 
1898-1902, and the 1900 Boxer Uprising, lads 
of the North and South stood shoulder to 
shoulder and bound the wounds that sepa- 
rated their fathers. In 1917-18 they and 
their sons went abroad to stop aggression. 

Their sons’ sons put a victorious end to 
another world conflict a generation later and 
then halted the foe in an effort by Commu- 
nists to conquer Korea, The flag they up- 
held was the same one that motivated the 
saving of our Union, It stands for the same 
brand of patriotism, for the ideals of our 
founders, for the rights of man and for exact 


justice to rich and poor alike and without 
discrimination based upon color or creed. 
‘The sacrifices made by younger generations 
deserve no less consideration than that given 
to their forebears and no more regard 
should be shown to the one dependent than 
to the other when need arises. It is the 
creeping forgetfulness of the beneficiaries of 
sacrifice in war that must be halted, and 
this should be a thought uppermost in the 
minds of all citizens as they very properly 
memorialize the veterans of all our wars on 
this Decoration Day. 

When General Logan cautioned his fol- 
lowers against being forgetful, and eyen 
through the period of their greatest spiritual 
and political strength, this country had not 
entangled itself In foreign alliances. It was 
later to free Cuba and the Philippines. It 
went to the aid of stricken Europe in two 
destructive wars. It has won the peace in 
Asia, and it was forced to accept a makeshift 
appeasement in Korea because of the timid- 
ity of allies who owed to it their very exist- 
ence. Twenty millions of American men 
fought those wars at fearful cost in life and 
property. As we now face a new foe in the 
vast Communist conspiracy, we are bearing 
80 percent of the burden of the world’s de- 
fense against an uninvited onslaught. We 
face as well the pressures of former allies 
who cannot agree on what course to pursue 
in meeting realistically the threat to theirs 
and our own survival. We approach these 
Memorial Day observances, therefore, with a 
feeling that we might better emphasize the 
teachings of the Grand Army of the Republic 
to never forget nor neglect those who have 
borne the battle, to cease following the wake 
of false prophets who are leading our people 
into a morass of world involvements, to 
study more the meaning of our form of gov- 
ernment and to think harder in terms of self- 
preservation. This can be done with justice 
to all concerned, if we do not wait too long 
and If we leave to thelr own deserts selfish 
demagogs who care not what in the end 
happens to the United States. The revered 
Grand Army that is no more sought to incul- 
cate in the minds of our people the three 
virtues that made this Nation great love of 
God, love of home and love of country. 
Without violating any commitments, either 
national or international, we would do well 
to mark the memory of our honored dead by 
looking more selfishly to our own interests 
and by doing it with some of the determina- 
tion that saved the Republic almost a cen- 


tury ago. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20, 1954 ` 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The TVA Is American: Why 
Scuttle a Success?” written by Judson 
King, director of the National Popular 
Government League, and published on 
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May 4, 1954, as Bulletin No. 252 of that 

organization. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TVA Is AMERICAN: Way SCUTTLE A 

Success? 
(By Judson King) 

(Regarding six lectures delivered by Gordon 
R. Clapp, then Chairman of the TVA Board 
of Directors, at the University of Chicago 
in February 1954 on the origin, workings, 
and import of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority.) 


1. TO CLEAR THE Am 


For the past 10 years the electrical indus- 
try and its banking, commercial, and other 
allies has conducted a gigantic propaganda 
campaign to convince the American people 
that the TVA is an alien institution, uncon- 
stitutional, a New Deal absurdity, and a 
financial fallure, the latter on the grounds 
that it is subsidized by the taxpayers of the 
whole Nation. 

Informed citizens past 60 years of age 
know that this propaganda is historically 
false and misleading as to the practical op- 
erations and concrete results of the project, 
local and national. 

Furthermore, the cold historical record 
and numberless roilcalls in Congress through 
56 years demonstrate that the TVA is the 
culmination of the conservation efforts of 
progressive Republicans, Democrats, and In- 
dependents and that it is a home-grown 
American product, if anything 18. And it 
is so recognized by over 70 foreign countries 
whose more than 2,000 representatives came 
in 1952 alone to study it. 

Millions of informed citizens were, there- 
fore, astounded when President Eisenhower 
dubbed the TVA “creeping socialism" with- 
out any qualifications and, be it noted, that 
this was an illustration of the policy of junk- 
ing conservation principles, turning all na- 
tural resources back to the control of a part- 
nership between States and private concerns, 
and leaving Uncle Sam in the position of a 
back-seat driver. 

The President’s remark, unfortunately for 
him, threw a cloak of respectability and 
credence around the Power Trust propagan- 
da, above mentioned, one purpose of which 
has been to create the impression that any- 
one who defends TVA or public power is dis- 
Joyal. 

Now the present generation knows nothing 
by personal observation of the origin of TVA; 
many oldsters never knew or have forgotten 
it and thousands do not know whom to be- 
lieve as to statements of fact. The net result 
is that millions are in a confused state of 
mind over the whole issue, and that is what 
gave Mr. Clapp's lecture their importance. 

No such confusion or misgivings exist, 
however, in the Tennessee Valley as to 
whether they are practicing socialism; 
whether their States’ rights have been vio- 
lated, or they are subjects of a superstate. 
Contemptuous of such nonsense and angered 
by being portrayed as charity patients, they 
have organized the Citizens TVA, Inc., with 
headquarters at the Hermitage Hotel in 
Nashville, and are engaged in a campaign to 
save TVA and inform the American people 
the truth about it with an energy that would 
do credit to Old Hickory himself. 

An authoritative witness 


But returning to Mr. Clapp: In this age of 
the “big lie“ every man is suspect, so let us 
first examine his credentials: 

Gordon Clapp is an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is that rare combina- 
tion—a scholar of wide social vision and a 
competent executive. Taking his master of 
arts degree at the University of Chicago in 
1933, when TVA started, he was at once em- 
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ployed by TVA as Assistant Director of Per- 
sonnel, then Director, then General Manager, 
and in 1946 was appointed Chairman of the 
Board. 

No man knows better than he the story and 
significance of TVA. His intelligence and in- 
tegrity have never been questioned. As re- 
quired by the TVA Act, he took an oath that 
he believed in the feasibility and wisdom of 
the project, and he has kept the faith. 

He was chosen to deliver this series by 
Prof. Jerome G. Kerwin, chairman of the 
Charles R. Walgreen Foundation, under 
whose auspices the lectures were delivered 
in February. Professor Kerwin knows the 
subject. His book Pederal Water Power Leg- 
isiation, published by the Columbia Untver- 
sity Press in 1926, was and still is a realistic 
masterpiece which appeared at a critical hour 
In conservation history. 

II. TVA AND NATIONAL POWER POLICY, PAST 

AND PRESENT 


In this short space we must omit reference 
to Mr. Clapp's highly instructive account of 
equally important functions and activities 
of TVA, such as flood control, navigation, soll 
recovery, public health, and conservation of 
human resources, etc., and come at once to 
the bone of contention which has bedeviled 
and delayed for 50 years multipurpose river 
development; namely, who should control 
and reap the benefits of electric power, the 
key to successful operation in the public 
interest of all functions—priyate corpora- 
tions or the public which owns the enter- 
prise. 

The problem, then, before us, and to 
which Mr. Clapp especially addresses him- 
self, is what TVA has to teach us in respect 
of power policy when compared with other 
areas of the Nation where private com- 
panies have a practical monopoly of the 
power supply and the multipurpose ap- 
proach has not been tried. 

Too little power from private utilities 

Discussing electric power as a factor in 
the national economy, Mr. Clapp lays down 
this fundamental postulate: 

“An ample supply of electrical energy at 
the lowest attainable cost Is a basic force to 
stimulate the expansion of economic actiy- 
ity in a competitive enterprise society.” 

He then states that: The present expan- 
sion of power-generating facilities, large al- 
though it be, does not assure the country an 
adequate supply in the years ahead.” And 
further, that the goals of ample cheap power 
“have not been and will not be achieved by 
sole reliance upon privately owned electric 
utilities.” 

He holds that the Nation has always had 
“too little electricity," because the com- 
panies have always kept rates as high as 
possible as a policy, resulting in low con- 
sumption. Hence, the practice of waiting 
for the general economy to develop the mar- 
ket has held back normal progress in peace- 
time and failed the Nation in war emer- 
gencies. 

Abundant power from TVA 

In contrast, TVA is presented as an ex- 
ample of public initiative. Here the Gov- 
ernment took the lead in doing certain 
things which had not been done and which 
have released private initiative to an un- 
precedented degree in manufacturing, ag- 
riculture, commerce, the professions, home- 
8 and raising the general level of 

e. 

Governors, editors, and others of the re- 
glon declare that with the river harnessed, 
abundant, cheap, widely distributed elec- 
tricity was a main, if not the key, factor in 
this remarkable progress described in the 
lectures. 

We must here forego cataloging these 
benefits and pause only to dissipate the chief 
myths regarding TVA, which are making 
doubting Thomases of so many honest folk 
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from New England to Oregon and back to 
Florida. Mr, Clapp demonstrates: 

TVA is not a superstate., It actlvely co- 
Operates with over 100 State and local agen- 
cies and private organizations in many fields 
and full team play is demonstrated daily, 

The power division is paying its way. It 
had yielded an average return to the Fed- 
eral Treasury of 4 percent on investment 
over the 20 years as of June 30 last, when 
it had repaid to the Federal Treasury 681 
million and was ahead of schedule. Out- 
side taxpayers are thus not penalized. 

The people have not been deadened and 
made slothful by Washington bureaus which 
bave no jurisdiction over the TVA Board op- 
erating in the valley. Over 2,000 new manu- 
facturing plants bave been built with only a 
very, very few moving in from the outside. 

A national asset Built for the people of the 
United States” 

The speaker reminds us that every TVA 
dam carries a tablet with the above legend. 
Passing over the recital of how 20 dams were 
built in 20 years on time and within esti- 
mates, he explodes the ancient fear that the 
Government cannot be efficient. He notes 
such national benefits as that flood crests on 
the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers are 
reduced up to 8 feet in times of critical dan- 
ger by reason of the TVA dams; that its 630- 
mile navigation channel is saving shippers 
$10 million a year; that its newly developed 
concentrated fertilizers are being tested out 
in 38 States and are revolutionizing the use 
of fertilizers, especially in arid or soil ex- 
hausted regions, Beyond these matters we 
come to: 

III. THE PRIMACY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Clapp emphasizes national defense, 
and at this point I desire to add a bit of his- 
tory. The Muscle Shoals plants, which be- 
came the nucleus of the TVA, were author- 
ized in 1916 primarily as defense structures 
and have remained so. Fertilizers were to 
be a byproduct in peacetime. 


From 1921 to 1933 progressives In both 
parties, with George W. Norris in the Senate 
and the late W. Frank James, of Michigan, in 
the House, as outstanding leaders, both Re- 
publicans, refused to follow Presidents Cool- 
idge and Hoover and rejected all private bids 
and voted for public operation. 

Why? Mr. James, a war veteran, used to 
tell the House in substance: “I want these 
plants ready for instant use if war comes and 
to save money. I want them back If private 
lessees quit making fertilizers. Not one of 
the bids guarantees that.” Congressman 
Lister Hill, of Alabama, now Senator, was a 
leader among Democrats taking the same 
position. He is the only remaining Member 
of the Congress which passed the TVA Act 
who had a major part in drafting it and 
securing its enactment. 

In respect of defense we have the same 
problem today, with the exception, as Mr. 
Clapp points out, that electric energy has 
now become such an absolutely vital factor 
in every phase of our economy that an 
abundant supply is as necessary on the home 
front as on the war front, even for agri- 
culture, 


IV. THE FUTURE: WHOSE STATESMANSIIIP? 


The superiority of that statesmanship was 
amply demonstrated by the performance of 
TVA, Boulder, and Bonneville in World War 
II. But the public forgets, and so Mr. Clapp 
reviews the history of the opposition of pri- 
vate utilities to these projects and public 
power. He quotes their leaders over the 
years proclaiming the power projects were 
not needed, they would be white elephants, 
and that private enterprise could and would 
meet the Nation's need in peace and war. 
In both cases they proved wrong. This 
ralses the question: What of the future? 
Can the statcemanship of private capital be 
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trusted, either on the grounds of safety, efi- 

clency, or economy? 

Private power for AEC plants?—The Shawnee 
versus Joppa example 

TVA has been denied funds to construct 
the needed Fulton steam plant. In lieu 
thereof, we are told, the Atomic Energy 
Commission is dickering with private com- 
Panies for added supply. It is announced 
that the proffered rates will be as low or 
lower than TVA rates. It is probable the 
Private bids will be accepted. 

Hence Mr. Clapp’s account of the AEC 
experience of a like character is likely to 
Prove prophetic. He relates that in the fall 
of 1950 the Atomic Energy Commission -de- 
cided to build a huge gaseous diffusion plant 
near Paducah, Ky., and contracted with both 
Public and private enterprise for power. 
The TVA would build a great steam plant— 
the Shawnee plant—to supply one-half the 
electric power. The other half would be 
Supplied by a newly organized private cor- 
Poration, Electric Energy, Inc., that would 
build a steam plant under the same condi- 
ao right across the Ohio River at Joppa, 


The utility press boasted that private en- 
terprise would show Government inefficiency 
a clean pair of heels in this race. But, lo, 
TVA had Shawnee’s first unit in operation 
In April 9, 1953—3 months ahead of Joppa’s 
first unit—and on January 8, 1954, it had 
4 units going and Joppa had 2. 

And, lo again, Electric Energy, Inc., had 
Underbid TVA on construction costs. But 
now it is higher. Says Mr. Clapp: 

“The estimated cost of the private com- 
Pany Joppa steam plant of 4 original units 
has increased some 45 percent—from 881 
Million in May 1951 to $118 million in June 
1953. The costs per kilowatt of capacity 
have increased over their original estimate 
Of $126 to $184. Two more units at the 
Joppa plant being added to supply a smaller 
Portion of AEC’s expanded Paducah facili- 
ties show estimates even higher—$198 per 
Kilowatt. The taxpayers bought this record 
and they will have to pay for it; the private 
Companies lose nothing because these in- 
creased costs are paid by the AEC. 

“In comparison, the TVA Shawnee plant 
of 4 units was originally estimated to cost 
$147.50 per kilowatt. TVA's actual cost ex- 
Perlence to date, while building under the 
Same physical conditions as the Joppa plant, 
Shows that the total 10-unit Shawnee plant 
Capable of producing 1,500,000 kilowatts will 

completed by TVA at a capital cost well 
Within our estimates.” 

Mr. Clapp does not pursue the question of 
Consequent increased rates, so let us look 
into that. At the start TVA estimated that 
When in full operation the average energy 
Charge from the Shawnee plant would be 
3.58 mills per kilowatt-hours. Electric En- 
ergy, Inc., gave its figure as 3.57 mills, a 
Uttle lower than the TVA bid, exactly as Is 
expected from the new bidders, 

1 The construction costs for Electric Energy, 
nc., went up and their rates were raised. 

A's rates went up a little, not because of 
Construction costs but largely as a result of 
escalator provisions tied to general economic 

exes for operating labor costs. And now 
We find from information supplied by the 
in April that TVA power costs 3.7 mills 
and the Joppa plant 4.2 mills, a difference 
Of five-tenths mill. On this basis when the 
ts are in full operation AEC will be pur- 
Chasing about 10 billion kilowatt-hours per 
Year at a cost of $38 million from Shawnee 
and about 6 billion kilowatt-hours for $26 
million from Joppa. 
` Multiplying 6 billion kilowatt-hours by 
or you get around 63 million annually 
hich AEC will pay in excess of TVA rates. 

The AEC has another huge plant at Ports- 

Mouth, Ohio, served wholly by private enter- 
e Ohio Valley Electric Co—which 
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ultimately will deliver some 15 billion kilo- 
watt-hours annually. This company has al- 
ready increased its construction estimate by 
10 percent. The rate differential is lower, 
but, to cut it short, TVA rates would save 
the taxpayers $5 million annually at this 
plant. 
One mill means $50 million 

Now this $8 million annually may be worth 
the price to save us from “socialism,” but 
the overcharge is small when compared to 
what AEC would be paying if there were no 
TVA in existence and its competitive effect 
absent. However, there are some clues which 
give us a rough idea: 

AEC has three great plants in this region— 
Oak Ridge, Paducah, and Portsmouth, The 
total consumption of the three will be in the 
neighborhood of 50 billion kilowatt-hours 
annually. Now TVA faces a shortage and to 
meet its dire needs by 1957 it proposed to 
construct the Fulton steam plant on the 
Mississippi River north of Memphis. How- 
ever, the President's Budget Bureau refused 
to grant the necessary appropriation and, 
in effect, indicated that the needed new 
power be purchased from private companies. 
Evidently relying on a continuance of the 
administration’s new policy, two private con- 
cerns promptly approached TVA. The South- 
ern Co, (a holding concern which con- 
trols the Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama 
Power companies) proposed to construct a 
new plant and, on a 20-year contract basis, 
to sell TVA power at an average of 5.23 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, or more than 1 mill higher 
than the present rate of 4 mills at Shawnee. 
The Mississippi! Power & Light Co. bid 2 
mills higher. 

Multiplying Argos 50-billion-kilowatt-hour 
requirements by 1 mill, we get $50 million 
for the Southern and, by 2 mills, $100 million 
for the Mississippi. As aforesaid, this gives 
us some rough idea of what this one Govern- 
ment agency would be paying if there were 
no TVA, one-half of whose power supply will 
go to AEC. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hoover's task 
forces will include comparisons of a similar 
nature to all expenditures of the Government 
for electric power, which runs into many, 
many millions. Such comparisons reveal 
values from TVA's successful demonstration 
that embarrass TVA’s critics and save tax- 
payers & tidy sum, 

Emergency power and the taz-amortization 
scheme 


The Nation is being given to understand 
that, with assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, private utilities are building new 
generating capacity which will care for de- 
fense needs. Mr, Clapp sharply disagrees, 
Thus: “The present expansion program for 
new power capacity will do little more than 
meet normal civilian demands under condi- 
tions of economic expansion.” 

Specifically, as of June 1953, 636 electric 
power projects have received certificates for 
rapid tax amortization. They will increase 
capacity by some 22 million kilowatts over 
about a 3-year period—not enough for 
defense. 

But should private utilities be asked to 
invest millions in surplus plants that might 
lie idle? “No,” he answers. But the tax- 
amortization scheme is not adequate and 
is entirely too costly. He suggests, as alter- 
natives, that the Government might guar- 
antee the companies against actual losses 
or might subscribe capital to the utilities 
in the form of second-preference stock with- 
out voting rights, 

V. FINDINGS 

Chairman Clapp does not advocate Govern- 
ment monopoly of the power business; that 
is a scarecrow to fool the unwary. It is 
neither sought nor advisable. 

But since regulation by State commissions 
has failed to meet expectations, and since 
the competition of public plants has forced 
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the utilities drastically to reduce their rates 
while solvent, and be more effec- 
tive, public competition is absolutely neces- 
sary for the public welfare and safety. It 
would clearly be a tragic mistake to re- 
verse this policy and install private-utility 
monopoly. 

He pointedly reminds us that “the electric 
business, whoever owns and operates it, is 
a public business. * It is as native to 
this land as cornbread. * * * The operation 
of an electric system is a managerial job. 
The managers can be either private or public 
managers, as the public chooses. 

“If the private utilities satisfy the public 
objective of providing low-cost electricity in 
abundance, they have a good chance of stay- 
ing in the business. But if they fall, they 
should not be surprised If they are fired by 
the consumers and replaced by public man- 
agers. * 'In my view, the best way for 
private power companies to remain private 
is to show more enterprise.” 

These lectures constitute the most bril- 
Mant overall statemen tot the case for TVA 
in recent years. It is to be hoped that the 
University of Chicago Press will speedily 
issue them in book form for the benefit of 
sober people at home and abroad, 


Agricultural Foreign Service Should Be 
Reestablished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I want to speak in support of House 
bin 8033. This bill authorizes the cre- 
ation of an Agricultural Foreign Service 
in the Department of Agriculture. It 
provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may appoint and assign personnel 
to service abroad, responsible to, and 
subject only to the orders of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with respect to their 
technical duties. Of course, they should 
be otherwise under our chief of mission 
in the country to which they are as- 
signed. 

At the present time the Secretary of 
Agriculture is compelled to work through 
representatives stationed abroad who, 
while they carry the title “agricultural 
attaché,” are in fact employees of the 
Foreign Service of the Department of 
State. All contacts with, ifistructions 
to, and reports from the agricultural 
attachés must be relayed through the 
Department of State. 

Investigating committees have re- 
ported that the agricultural attachés in 
many of our diplomatic missions have 
been relegated to inferior positions from 
the standpoint of compensation and- 
prestige, and therefore, cannot perform 
as effectively as they should. 

At one time we did have a Foreign 
Agricultural Service. An act in 1930 
created a distinct Foreign Agricultural 
Service in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Officers in this Service abroad 
were regularly and officially attached to 
the diplomatic mission of the United 
States. In 1939, under a Presidential re- 
organization plan, this Service was 
transferred to the Department of State. 
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The Foreign Service Act of 1946 repealed 
the act of 1930 which authorized a For- 
eign Agricultural Service and at the pres- 
ent time the Secretary of State is 
charged with the collection and dissemi- 
nation of agricultural information 
abroad. 

At the present time many of our agri- 
cultural attachés abroad do not fully 
understand the objectives, purposes, and 
operations of our farm programs. Our 
agricultural representatives abroad 
should be familiar with every part and 
parcel of the farm program and should 
be taking a more active part in creating 
a better understanding of them in for- 
eign countries. 

We particularly need representatives 
abroad who can counsel with the agri- 
cultural people in foreign countries re- 
garding the quality and quantity of farm 
products available for export. 

To a large extent our present sharp de- 
cline in farm prices and income is the 
result of a one-third drop in farm ex- 
ports. We desperately need the best 
foreign agricultural service possible. 
Instead we are now operating through a 
State Department currently loaded down 
with diplomatic problems. 

House bill 8033 has been drawn as a 
result of many investigations and much 
study of the problem of how best to de- 
velop and maintain a high-caliber, effec- 
tive staff of agricultural representatives 
abroad. The need has never been 
greater; surely House bill 8033 should get 
early and favorable considcration by this 
Congress, 


Let’s Not Overdo It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include the following editorial 
from the Providence Visitor of April 29, 
1954: 


Let's Nor Overno Ir 

Two facts transcend the sense of this edi- 
torial: First, James A, Farley is a distin- 
guished American as well as a fine Catholic; 
secondly, not all Catholics in politics are a 
credit to their church or their Nation, and 
some have been a disgrace to both. 

Mr. Farley's record in Government service 
speaks for itself, He has been praised by 
people of all parties and of all religious 
faiths. No doubt he has made enemies along 
the line, but no one has questioned his hon- 
esty. Recently in Boston, however, Mr. Far- 
ley went to considerable lengths to point 
out that some Catholic politicans have been 
more prone to abuse their power than non- 
Catholics. He went on, “In recent scandals 
involving men in public life, the identifica- 
tion of Catholics among the betrayers of 
trust came so often as to bring a heavy sense 
of shame, * * * Too often, especially among 
Catholics, men in public office feel there is 
one code of conduct for thelr private lives 
and an entirely different code for their public 
lives. *. We should be something less 
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than honest if we did not recognize that 
many of the most notorious political ma- 
chines in America haye been built by Cath- 
olles and operated by Catholics.” 

These thoughts have been expressed be- 
fore, and there is some truth to them. But 
there is another side, too. First, dishonest 
people in Government who happen to go to 
church are not necessarily Catholics in any- 
thing but a nominal sense. To classify 
them otherwise is to mislead. Secondly, it 
is true that Catholics have been identified 
with scandals, but they have also partici- 
pated in exposure of scandals. Thirdly, 
Catholics, at least in name, have been identi- 
fied with political machines, but Mr. Farley 
should realize that newspapers are metro- 
politan and they are concerned with big city 
organizations. One cannot help wondering 
what would happen if the spotlight of in- 
tense publicity were turmed on the one- 
party South or that other vast no-priest land 
to the west. Surely not is all utopia there. 

Every Catholic is incensed at dishonest 
Catholics in government or anywhere else, 
but fhe numbers of such Catholics should 
not be exaggerated, nor the overwhelming 
majority of honest Catholics in government 
be overlooked. Mr. Farley has made a good 
point, but at least the news report indicates 
very onesided treatment and indignation 
probably disproportionate to its base. Maybe 
this report of Mr. Farley's speech is evidence 
of the kind of thing that has caused his 
apparent alarm. 

There is no place in government or else- 
where for dishonest people, except maybe in 
the penitent’s section of the confessional. 
Certainly some persons known as Catholics 
are dishonest. They should take serious 
heed of Mr. Farley's charges and of the 
warnings of other Catholics, including the 
clergy. But no one should close his eyes to 
the fact that Catholics in government have 
been a mighty force for good, 


World Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement: 
REMARKS IN Part OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J, 

Punx, Mar 23, 1954, Prrrsrretp, Mass. 

Before a communion breakfast at Pitts- 
ficld yesterday morning, Congressman PHILIP 
J. Funai, of Clinton, warned against the 
growing strength and expansion of the world 
Communist conspiracy which he said Is 
understandably causing the American people 
gravest concern, 

“The developments at Geneva are not only 
distressing but truly alarming, because they 
indicate,” he said, “that the free world has 
apparently been unable to agree upon a 
formula for checking further aggression.” 

“The designs of the Communist conspiracy 
have been plain for sometime past,” the Con- 
gressman asserted. It has moved steadily 
forward to embrace control of more than 800 
millions of people. It was Korea yesterday, 
it is Indochina today, and it will be some 
other helpless nation tomorrow. Thus we 
observe the sorrowful spectacle of the almost 
complete cancellation by willful infiltration’ 
and aggression of our noble war aims of 
according to all nations, great and small, 
national sovereignty and self-determination 
by governments of thelr own choice. 
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“We have learned through bitter experi- 
ence that the Communists respect neither 
God nor man. They move toward their ob- 
jective of world domination under the Marx- 
ist pattern with ruthless disregard for the 
rights of other nations and the cannons of 
decency and justice upon which civilization 
is based. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
free people everywhere should be beset with 
deep anxiety and apprehension. concerning 
the future.” 

“Despite these deplorable conditions, how- 
ever” said Puier, “our duty is plain and 
clear. Regardless of the obstacles and grave 
problems, we must never permit ourselves to 
be captured by the hysteria of the moment. 
We must pursue the great and necessary 
goal of world peace with firmness, with pa- 
tience, and with all the earnestness at our 
command. We must sincerely continue to 
negotiate and counsel with other nations to 
achieve a just peace. At the same time, we 
must recognize that such a peace cannot be 
based upon the appeasement of those who 
are seeking to destroy this Nation and our 
free system. 

“In this crisis it is imperative for us to 
marshall and mobilize our great strength as 
a Nation, military, economic, and spiritual, 
because it will be by virtue of our own reso- 
lution to preserve our blessed heritage, our 
armed might, economic vitality and innate 
sense of justice that we will be able in the 
end, not only to defend but to preserve our 
American way of life. 

“We know that we have justice on our 
side. We know that our ideals of freedom 
will prevail because they derive from the 
Almighty. And we are building a mighty de- 
fense and striking force that will command 
the respect and fear of potential enemies.” 

Touching upon the effect of new military 
techniques, Pr said: “Atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons will make the next war al- 
most too horrible to contemplate and the 
Communists know that fact as well as we do, 
These wenpons, while awful beyond descrip- 
tion, are the strongest arguments for peace. 
Let us hope and pray they will never be used 
in warfare and let us work to that laudable 
end. But at the same time, let us face all 
the realities of the modern world with that 
courage, fortitude, patience, and confidence 
which Americans have always displayed in 
the great crises of the past. Our Nation will 
continue to be stronger in arms, stronger 
in spirit, and stronger in the determination 
to preserve our liberties. This great strength 
will be our protection as well as the means 
through which we may be able to secure a 
just peace.” 

Panen asserted that our Armed Forces 
were steadily growing in power and are 
capable not only of defending the Nation 
against attack but of inflicting powerful, 
devastating retaliation against any enemy. 
“The American people really have nothing to 
fear,” said the Congressman, “if they keep 


. Alive their faith in God and their will to 


retain the benefits and blessings of this 
great democratic Government, If the Ameri- 
can people adhere to the great spiritual 
truths which underlie our Constitution and 
zealously safeguard the individual rights of 
American citizens, and conserve and de- 
velop our national strength there will be 
no enemy capable of destroying us. So let 
us grapple with all these great problems 
without fear, without hysteria, and without 
flinching and appeasement, Our cause is 
Just and it will triumph over communism 
and all the other evils of modern life.” 

Putan complimented the group upon its 
inspiring devotion to American principles— 
devotion, he said, “to God and country more 
important now than ever, and devotion to 
the great principles of unity, brotherhood, 
and toleration which will keep this Nation 
strong, great, and enduring.” 
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Choices in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 25, 1954: 

CHOICES IN INDOCHINA 

Everybody seems to be waiting for some- 
body else to decide what to do about Indo- 
china. This applies not only to the govern- 
ments in W m, London, and Paris, 
each of which looks to the others for some 
indication of a firm policy. It applies also 
to individual citizens in America, Britain, 
and France, not many of whom are entirely 
clear as to how the situation is to be re- 
solved or just what they are willing to do 
about it. 

For these reasons it may be useful to sum 
up some facts about southeast Asia. 

First, there is the question whether the 
free world can, should, or will do anything 
conclusive to prevent all Indochina from 
falling into the hands of the Vietminh, with 
its Soviet and Communist Chinese backing. 

Americans and probably many Europeans 
and certainly many Asians would be more 
ready to increase ald there lf they were as- 
sured the result would be real freedom of the 
Indochinese to control their own affairs. 
The French long since should haye promul- 
gated treaties of genuine independence with 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. An appeal 
from autonomous governments in those 
states to the United Nations or to specific 
countries would carry more weight if re- 
leved of the shadow of French colonialism. 

If any part of Indochina itself is to be 
saved, time is very, very short. Given a 
convincing grant of independence, the Viet- 
mamese in southern Indochina, plus the Lao- 
tians and Cambodians, might make a more 
effective defense of their country, 

But the Communist delegates at the Ge- 
neva Conference already are demanding that 
all Indochina be treated as a unit. If any- 
thing is to persuade them otherwise, it will 
have to be either a pronounced swing of 
Indochinese centiment toward western ideal 
Of liberty or a determination by western 
Powers to furnish solid military strength— 
Probably both. 

If Britons, Americans, and others cannot 
bring themselves to want to share directly— 
and that probably means with ground 
troops—in the defense of Indochina, then 
Will they declare themselves as to what they 
Would do if Communist subversion and ag- 
gression did not end there but continued into 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya, or Indonesia? 

Such a declaration, embodied in a south- 
Cast Asia defense pact, would strengthen the 
French hands at Geneva. Without it, is any 
Of Southeast Asia safe? 

It seems to us that at the very least there 
should be such a pact that it should be an- 
nounced while the Geneva Conference is still 
in session, and that if France will make 
Indochinese independence explicit there 
Should be a stepping up of military ald to 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

This involves a risk of having to send 
men to some part of southeast Asia. Unless 
that willingness exists, the Communists have 
in effect been notified they can walk in. 
But if the willingness does exist and is 
avowed, the need may not go that far. 
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. If a defense line is pledged, then behind 
that line other factors will become more 
important than guns. Under such security 
there should be genuine release of Asian 
leaders and peoples to work out their own 
destiny. There should also be a substantial, 
even generous, commitment of technical aid 
both by the United States directly and 
through the United Nations to help them 
achieve fuller living. Facing that kind of 
cooperation, communism would become both 
less attractive and less menacing. 


Armenian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement: 
REMARKS IN PART oF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 

PIN BEFORE THE WATERTOWN BRANCH OF 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR INDEPENDENCE OF 

ARMENIA AT FRANKLIN, May 23, 1954 

Speaking before the Watertown branch of 
the American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia yesterday at Franklin, Con- 
gressman PHILBIN denounced the Communist 
tyranny responsible for present conditions in 
Armenia as typical of shocking events that 
are transpiring in many parts of the world. 

“Freedom is either stifled or threatened 
by Communist n in many coun- 
tries," he declared, not only behind the 
Iron Curtain, but in Asia and the Near East. 
Conquest of Indochina, if it is accomplished, 
will open the door to the entire Asian conti- 
nent, much of which is already Communist. 
Such conquests by the Soviet are steadily 
narrowing the limits of the free world. It 
is a time of extreme anxiety for the cause of 
freedom.” 

It is clear that this situation cannot be 
met by appeasement or compromise of sacred 
principles of democracy, PHILBIN asserted. 
If the free world unites its forces, military, 
economic, and spiritual, behind a strong af- 
firmative policy, it can prevent the further 
spread of communism by infiltration and 
force. 

“Let us all realize, however,” he continued, 
“that our free way of life faces gravest peril. 
We must act together with resolution and 
courage, or we may face the possibility of 
deadly attack. It is a time to marshal our 
strength, to build our strength, to conserve 
our strength, and to develop all the power 
necessary to ward off would-be aggressors.” 

Regarding the present negotiations, the 
Clinton solon said: “In the light of the 
Geneva conference, it will undoubtedly be 
necessary to reappraise our entire foreign 
policy. But come what may, this Nation 
must make it known to the whole world that 
we propose to defend our liberties and our 
security against every contingency.” 

Referring to Armenia's historic struggle, 
the Congressman stated that for more than 
six centuries the Armenian people had suf- 
fered terrible outrages by tyrants, but that 
their spirit of freedom has never been 
dimmed. 


“It is as strong and resolute today as it 
was on that heroic day in 1921 when they 
threw off the Communist yoke,” he said, 
“and the Armenian nation will again, with 
God's help, be liberated from oppression and 
restore its free institutions because a people 
willing to fight and die for liberty can never 
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be truly defeated. They will always rise 
again to resume the free way of life which 
they love and to which they are irrevocably 
pledged. 

“When liberation comes, more than a mil- 
lion Armenian refugees, victims of cruel 
tyrannical masters, will return to their proud 
homeland and live there in freedom, peace, 
and tranquility with the rest of their noble 
brethren.” 

Purzin lauded the Armenians in America 
as a group strongly attached to American 
principles and Institutions. “Like all true 
Americans,” he said, “they are dedicated to 
freedom and to give their lives to 


willing 
preserve it. It is in this spirit that our 


cause will triumph.” 


The Water Facilities Loan Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, thousands of 
farm families throughout the country are 
working under severe handicaps because 
their farms do not have adequate water 
facilities when and where they are 
needed. 

Fortunately, engineering progress 
coupled with adequate financing is re- 
ducing these handicaps to a marked de- 
gree. The whole country is better off 
because of it. Individual farm families 
have been able to install facilities or take 
advantage of irrigation systems that 
have more than doubled their farming 
efficiency. Countless formerly unpro- 
ductive units now flourish as good farms 
or ranches supporting modern crop and 
livestock enterprises. 

All through the western part of the 
country where annual rainfall is inade- 
quate or irregular can now be found 
green, lush pastures, good crops, and 
farm homes supplied with running wa- 
ter. There is water for livestock in the 
barnyards and in the pastures. 

Unfortunately, going from dryland 
farming or operations that depend on 
rainfall to irrigation farming often 
means a farmer is squarely up against 
the problem of making an adjustment 
that is too costly for him to undertake. 
If he has accumulated a good farm in- 
ventory and has sufficient means or 
credit to go ahead and make the neces- 
sary adjustments, well and good. But if 
he has not, then his potentially good 
farm must remain inefficiently operated. 

It was because of prevailing situations 
like this that Congress passed the Water 
Facilities Act of 1937. This act and 
later amendments authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to furnish financial 
and technical aid for constructing and 
maintaining water facilities to encourage 
the best use of agricultural land. The 
Farmers’ Home Administration was 
made responsible for carrying on the 
program. 

I have been able to observe the prog- 
ress made by farmers and ranchers in 
my State of Colorado who have availed 
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themselyes of the opportunities offered 
under the water-facilities loan program 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
Colorado is 1 of the 17 Western States 
in which that agency makes loans avail- 
able under the act. A new bill, H. R. 
8386, has now been introduced that 
would amend the act to extend its pro- 
visions to the entire United States, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. This pro- 
posed legislation should receive favorable 
consideration by the House. 

Now I would like to tell about the 
water-facilities loan program as it is op- 
erating in the 17 Western States. Water- 
facilities loans are made in two cate- 
gories as to types of borrowers: First, in- 
dividual farmers may borrow either for 
facilities on their own farms or ranches 
or for obtaining the benefits of a water 
system owned and operated by an in- 
formal group service or an association. 
Second, loans may be made to nonprofit 
mutual water companies, water users“ 
associations, or irrigation districts where 
a water problem cannot be solved except 
through a major community system serv- 
ing the whole neighborhood. Costs of 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance are distributed over more than 
one farm, so that the costs of water per 
family are usually considerably reduced 
below the cost of installing a facility for 
only one farm. 

Loans also fall into two different cate- 
gories as to types of facilities involved 
and are classified as farmstead facilities 
and irrigation facilities. 

Farmstead water-facilities loans are 
for such installations as wells, ponds, 
cisterns, and pipelines for bringing water 
to farm buildings for household use, for 
livestock, and for garden irrigation. 

Irrigation water facilities loans are 
made in areas with proved water sup- 
plies. These loans provide new, facilities 
and permit developing and improving 
existing facilities. The kinds of facilities 
that are financed vary with the needs of 
the locality and may include sprinkler 
systems, water welis, storage reservoirs, 
dams, ‘ditches and canals, pumps and 
motors, land leveling and other means of 
bringing water to the land. 

Water facilities loans are repayable 
over periods up to 20 years provided a 
borrower needs that much time and pro- 
vided the facility will last that long. 
Loans are scheduled to be repaid as rap- 
idly as possible, but are made for a long 
enough time to allow the operator to re- 
pay from income resulting from the use 
of the installation. 

The farmer is expected to contribute 
to the cost of the facility as far as he 
can by furnishing funds, labor, mate- 
rials, and equipment. The more he can 
contribute the less he will have to borrow. 

The amount of a loan is limited by the 
cost of the facility, the farmer's ability 
to repay, and the law which, in the case 
of a loan to an association or group, sets 
a maximum of $100,000 to be loaned for 
any one project. 

The program is intended to provide 
assistance for a large number of small 
farmers, and for that reason a high per- 
centage of the loans are for $5,000 or less, 
The larger loans are made to associa- 
tions for community facilities, 
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An individual applicant is eligible for 
a loan if he needs water facilities to make 
his farm operations more sound, if he 
cannot get the credit he needs on rea- 
sonable terms and in sufficient amounts 
from other sources in his community, 
and if the farm he operates is not larger 
than family-type farms in his area. 

A nonprofit association of water users 
can qualify for a loan if a need for the 
facility can be substantiated, if the or- 
ganization cannot get suitable credit 
elsewhere, and if most of the water to be 
made available by the facility will ben- 
efit farms not larger than family type. 

Before a loan can be made to an appli- 
cant he must comply with water laws in 
his State. Most Western States regulate 
the appropriation and use of water and 
their reguiations must be met. 

Eligibility of applicants is determined 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration 
county committee composed of three lo- 
cal persons in each county. At least two 
members of each committee must be 
farmers. 

In addition to the water facilities loan 
program, the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration carries on various other farm 
credit and service programs. It makes 
farm ownership and improvement loans, 
advances credit for and helps farmers 
plan farming adjustments, and makes 
loans to meet certain emergency needs. 

All loans are made at the county level 
where the county supervisor, backed up 
by his local county committee, is in 
charge. Policies and instructions relat- 
ing to program operations are issued 
from the national office in Washington, 
which operates within the framework of 
the Department of Agriculture as ad- 
ministered by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. R. B. McLeaish is 
the Administrator of the Parmers’ Home 
Administration. The policies and in- 
structions reach the county offices 
through State offices. 

The Famers’ Home Administration is 
a vital and going concern set up for the 
purpose of offering family-type farm 
operators opportunities for self-help 
through credit they cannot obtain else- 
where. Since the agency has a staff at 
national and State levels to perform ad- 
ministrative and fiscal work in connec- 
tion with its other loan programs, it has 
been necessary to employ additional per- 
sonnel to carry out fiscal and adminis- 
trative duties in connection with the 
water facilities program. In the 17 
Western States, a very few persons are 
engaged in technical duties related 
entirely to the water facilities loan 
program. 

The State director directs the pro- 
gram operations including the water 
facilities program. He makes use of the 
technicians who also work closely with 
the county supervisors as well as the 
farmers who receive the credit and 
service. 

County supervisors accept applica- 
tions for assistance, advise borrowers on 
all phases of farming, service security 
for loans, and receive payments. When 
applications are received for water fa- 
cilities aid involving difficult farm ad- 
justments, engineering, and legal prob- 
lems, the county supervisor can call on 
the water facilities technicians for help. 
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I have gone to some length to show 
the administrative setup of the water- 
facilities program under the Farmers’ 
Home Administration because the way 
in which the program is administered 
bears a direct relationship to the results 
obtained. Now let us look briefly at a 
few specific results. 

Congress made $6,500,000 available for 
water facilities for this, the 1954 fiscal 
year. Thisis a half-million dollars more 
than the 1953 appropriation, all of which 
was obligated. Roughly, in 1953, $5 mil- 
lion was loaned to individuals and $1 
million to groups or associations, 

On December 31, 1953, outstanding 
principal on loans made to individuals 
amounted to $14 million. Only about 4 
percent of that amount was delinquent, 
and much of the delinquency was tem- 
porary. 

But more important is what the farm 
and ranch operators did with the money 
they borrowed, and how the results con- 
tributed to more security on the land 
as well as better farming and better 
living. 

A study was made of individual bor- 
rowers who repaid their loans in full be- 
tween October 1, 1949, and June 30, 1952, 
and continued to farm. The study 
shows that borrowers in this group who 
obtained loans for the installation of the 
first irrigation systems on their farms 
increased the production of corn by 205 
percent per acre; small grain, 66 percent 
per acre; legume hay, 50 percent per. 
acre; and milk, 25 percent per farm. 
Their income and net worth increased 
at the same time by approximately 150 
percent. 

Borrowers in the group who had re- 
Paid loans for farmstead water facilities 
had generally improved the efficiency 
and convenience of the homes and build- 
ings and had more livestock and poultry 
and larger gardens. Many had acquired 
enpm for the production of grade A 


This, of course, is just a glimpse of the 
water-facilities loan program as it is 
operating in the 17 Western States. It 
does show, however, that the opportunity 
of having water when and where it is 
needed can make the difference between 
operating a farm at a loss and farming 
for profitable production. 

Now, I understand proposals have been 
made to insure loans of this type made 
by private lenders, in a program com- 
parable to the insured real-estate mort- 
gage-loan program already carried on 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
Such a proposal has merit, I believe, and 
I hope it will be favorably considered. 


Following is a letter and report from 
the Farmers’ Home Administration: 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
May 24, 1954. 
Hon. Wurm S. HILL, 
House of Representatives.. 
Drar ConcRESSMAN HILL: We are enclosing 
a copy of a report showing, by States, the 
number and amount of special livestock 
loans approved, and applications pending, as 
of Friday, May 21, 1954. s 
Sincerely yours, 
R. B. McLean, 
Administrator, 


1954 


Special livestock loans as of May 21, 1954 
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Housing Statement for Mayors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include the 
Joint statement of the mayors of 18 
Major American cities concerning the 
importance of adequate housing for all 
of the 18% million citizens living in 
these cities. The Housing Statement for 
Mayors was called to my attention by the 
Honorable Joseph S. Clark, Jr., mayor of 
the city of Philadelphia, in view of “the 
size of this problem and because of the 
thought that has gone into this state- 
ment and the broad agreement that 
exists regarding its conclusions.” 

I have read this document in its en- 
tirety and commend it to the attention 
of all Members of Congress. 

HOUSING STATEMENT FOR Mayors 

We, the mayors of 18 major American 
Cities, are concerned with providing decent 
shelter for our citizens. 

We are concerned with wiping out the 
blight of our slums. 

We are deeply concerned with the housing 

now pending before the Congress. 
We believe it falls far short of meeting Amer- 
's housing needs. Inyestigation of report- 
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ed scandals in Federal housing agencies can- 
not be permitted to kill the Housing Act of 
1954. Federal assistance has made possible 
the inadequate progress made thus far in 
providing decent shelter for low-income 
groups and home ownership for many other 
American families. The Federal Government 
must continue to lead the fight against blight 
in our cities. 

Every year there are about 900,000 addi- 
tional households created in America. 
Moreover, about 300,000 housing units are 
demolished every year. This means that 
America requires about a milllan: and a 
quarter new housing units every year, just 
to keep abreast of current needs alone. Over 
and above this, however, there is an enor- 
mous backlog of past housing needs that 
have never been fulfilled. Millions of fam- 
ilies are living in crowded, unsanitary con- 
ditions. The housing census of 1950 revealed 
that there were 10 million nonfarm housing 
units classified as substandard. Even if we 
were now to embark on the task of reha- 
bilitating or replacing a half million of these 
substandard houses every year, it would take 
us 20 years to complete the job. 

Coupling current demands with the back- 
log of substandard housing, then, it is clear 
that America’s minimum housing require- 
ments total close to 2 million new housing 
units every year. 

Yet the housing program now before the 
Congress is apparently based upon the 
meager goal of 1 million units a year. At 
this pace we will never meet America’s 
minimum requirements. On the contrary, 
we will fall farther and farther behind in 
the job of providing decent shelter for all 
our citizens, 

There is still another danger in this mil- 
UHon- unit goal: It represents a decline from 
the level of housing construction the coun- 
try has enjoyed over the past few years, and, 
therefore, may accelerate the present eco- 
nomic decline rather than helping to reverse 
it. Ours is a growing country. Ours must 
be an expanding economy. We must plan 
for an expansion, not a shrinking, of all 
types of economic activity. 

A major portion of the housing program 
now before the Congress deals with the 
stimulation of housing construction by pri- 
vate industry. Although this portion of the 
program contains a number of constructive 
features, it also contains, we believe, crucial 
weaknesses. As an example, the proposal 
for the building of $7,600—and in some cases 
$8,600—homes under a 40-year, 100-percent- 
guaranteed mortgage will, we believe, turn 
out to be a fruitless one, since the lowest 
price at which homes are now being built 
for the average family (3 bedrooms) is above 
this amount in most areas, particularly in 
the larger cities. Even if they were possible 
to build, the result would be a shoddy home 
of Inferior design and construction and 
would tend to become the future slums of 
the Nation. 

Perhaps even more significant Is the ab- 
sence from the proposed Federal legislation 
of any effective program to meet the needs 
of those earning less than $5,000 a year. 
Public housing, at least, holds the answer 
for the lowest-income families—those with 
$3,000 a year or less income. 
realistic recognition of the problem facing 
our middle-income families—the $3,000 to 
$5,000 per year group. This group includes 
two-thirds of all urban American families. 
‘The liberalizing of FHA mortgage terms will 
leave home buying and monthly housing 
costs in a range still above the economic 
means of these families. Nor is there any 
guaranty that the private home-financing 
industry will provide the necessary funds, 
particularly for existing houses, whether for 
long-term mortgages or for extensive reha- 
billtation. If private industry cannot re- 
duce the cost of building and financing 
homes, the Government must lead the way 
in bringing prices down for all houses—sale 
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and rental—or we will be unable to check 
the continuing physical and economic de- 
terloration of the country's housing plant. 

In addition to the problem of stimulating 
private building, there is the urgent task 
of wiping out our slums—those breeding pots 
of disease and delinquency—and of provid- 
ing decent shelter to those of our citizens 
whose incomes are low. When slums are 
removed, housing must be found for those 
displaced. The present legislation makes no 
adequate provision for meeting this require- 
ment. 

We are anxious to keep our cities self-re- 
lant. We want to solve our own problems 
wherever possible without the help of the 
Federal Government. We recognize our re- 
sponsibility to prevent the growth of slums 
through the enactment and enforcement of 
zoning, housing, building, fire, and sanita- 
tion codes. But Federal help is required to 
finance housing construction and slum 
clearance for two reasons. 

First, the size of the housing Job is out of 
range of the financial resources of the cities. 
The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing estimated that it would require 
$4.2 billion to remove all of the substandard 
dwelling units that existed in 1940 in 14 
representative cities, which have slum clear- 
ance programs underway. This is two and 
a half times the combined total annual rey- 
enues of these 14 cities today. 

Second, our cities resources are limited by 
the fact that the Federal and State Govern- 
ments have preempted most of the main 
sources of tax revenue, 

Federal action, therefore, is a necessity 
if our housing problems are to be solved. 
Congress recognized this 5 years ago when 
it enacted the Housing Act of 1949 which 
authorized the Federal Government to un- 
dertake the task of slum clearance and pub- 
lic housing. This act represented a finding 
by the Congress that hundreds of thousands 
of American families needed and were en- 
titled to better housing, at prices and rents 
they could afford. One of the cosponsors 
of that act was the late Senator Taft. 

Five years have passed. Due to the Korean 
emergency the program envisaged by Con- 
gress in 1949 was temporarily curtailed. Only 
one-fifth of the public housing provided for 
in the 1949 act has been completed or con- 
tracted for. 

The need for slum-clearance and low-rent 
housing is far greater today than it was in 
1949. 

Yet Congress is now asked to provide only 
35,000 units of public housing a year—less 
than the minimum of 50,000 units required 
by the Housing Act of 1949. Moreover, the 
House of Representatives has failed to au- 
thorize even this inadequate number of 
units. In view of the shortchanged number 
of public housing units which have been 
authorized up until now under the 1949 act, 
the Federal program should more appropri- 
ately be set at the maximum permitted— 
200,000 units per year. The act already au- 
thorizes expenditures to build up to a total 
of 810,000 public units, 

The Congress appears determined to choke 
off the public housing program entirely on 
the grounds that they are not much im- 
provement over slum areas. We cordially 
invite any Congressman who shares this view 
to visit the public housing projects that 
have heen constructed to date In our various 
cities. We are confident they will be recog- 
nized as substantial contributions to better 
living conditions for fine American families, 

To others, who oppose public housing on 
the ground that it is socialistic, we invite 
attention to a statement made on January 
7, 1946, by the late Senator Taft. Speaking 
of Federal aid for public housing, Senator 
Taft said, “Such assistance is in line with 
Government activity in many other fields. 
Public housing is not socialism by any 
stretch of the imagination,” 
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We look around us and see the housing 
in our cities aging and deteriorating, while 
at the same time our population grows and 
our housing needs increase, 

This is the time for decisive action. Such 
action has to recognize the full scope of the 
problem. The program must not be too little 
and too late. 

To us, it is unthinkable that the richest 
Nation in the world should be a poorly- 
housed Nation, If America is to provide 
decent shelter for its citizens, and if our 
cities are to continue to prosper, it is im- 
perative that the Congress reverse the crip- 
pling actions it has already taken and raise 
its sights far beyond the program it is now 
considering. 


CITIES ENDORSING THE HOUSING STATEMENT 
FOR MAYORS 


Atlanta, Ga.. William B. Hartsfield; Balti- 
more, Md., Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr.; Buffalo, 
N. T., Joseph Mruk; Denver, Colo, Quigg 
Newton; Kansas City, Mo., William E. Kemp; 
Knoxville, Tenn., George R. Dempster; Louis- 
ville, Ky., Charles P. Farnsley; Milwaukee, 
Wis.. Frank P, Zeidler; Minneapolis, Minn., 
Eric G. Hoyer; Newark, N. J., Leo P. Carlin; 
New Orleans, La., deLesseps S. Morrison; New 
York, N. Y.. Robert F. Wagner; Philadelphia, 
Pa., Joseph S. Clark. Jr.; Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
David L. Lawrence; Providence, R. I., Walter 
H. Reynolds; St. Louls, Mo., Raymond R. 
Tucker; San Francisco. Calif., Elmer E. Rob- 
inson; Seattle, Wash., Allan Pomeroy. 


The Administration’s Sit-Watch-Hope- 
and-Dawdle Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the policy of this administra- 
tion, and of its leaders in the Congress, 
is to sit, watch, hope, and dawdle. That 
kind of policy never brought about a 
sound basis of prosperity in this country. 
It has always been the kind of policy 
which led to economic disaster. 

Many of the current developments in 
the economy look suspiciously like some 
of the things that were happening in 
the late 1920's right after the great de- 
pression. I insist there is no reason why 
the United States should undergo an- 
other depression like that one particu- 
larly since we enacted so many reforms 
under Franklin Roosevelt to prevent de- 
pressions. However, there are a few sim- 
ilarities which I would like to point out, 
namely: 

First. The stock market is booming 
despite falling sales and employment. 

Second. Favorable corporation finan- 
cial statements showing increased earn- 
ings actually, in many cases, reflect only 
lowered tax rates and thus give a false 
sense of prosperity that is not based on 
more production, more sales, and better 
business methods, 

Third. Farm income is falling danger- 
ously, but food prices to the consumer 
remain at or near their record levels. 
Consumer prices generally also remain 
very high, despite reduced purchasing 
Power and spreading unemployment, 
layoffs, and shutdowns. 
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Fourth. The administration Ís so heav- 
ily saturated with the thinking of big 
business representatives that it cannot 
see the dangerous trends in the economy 
while big business itself seems to be doing 
so well. It is paying no heed to the 
increasingly more difficult struggle of 
Small business, and bankruptcies are 
mounting week by week. 

Fifth. The needs of the average family 
for economic security are being neg- 
lected, and, in fact. ignored. 

I am sure no one in the Eisenhower 
administration wants a depression, just 
as I am sure no one in the Hoover 
administration wanted one; but, despite 
all the economic reforms which have 
been adopted since 1933—unemployment 
compensation, agricultural supports, 
housing assistance, social security, se- 
curities and exchange regulation, flood 
control, loans to business, and so on— 
we know that we cannot have prosperity 
just by standing still. We must keep our 
economy expanding to provide oppor- 
tunities for the millions of new workers 
coming into it year by year. 

This administration seems to want to 
sit still and rest on past Democratic 
economic accomplishments. That is not 
good enough. We must go forward. 
Unless we do, we go backward; we slide 
further back into economic dislocation 
and recession, and the prosperity we have 
known these past years will become a 
thing of the past. 

No one wants that to happen. But 
it will happen if we follow the GOP 
policy of sit, watch, hope, and dawdle. 


Hospitalization and Medical Care for 
Veterans in Non-Service-Connected 
Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


Or NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
Mr. Samuel A. Levy, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
upon the courageous and unselfish one- 
man fight which he is waging in be- 
half of our sick veterans. 

Mr. Levy, at considerable expense in 
time and money, has been carrying on a 
one-man operation in voluntary work at 
the Buffalo Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, and he has earned the heartfelt 
gratitude of veteran patients and their 
families. In addition, he has been wag- 
ing a countrywide one-man campaign 
for the continuation of the present 
Veterans’ Administration hospital pro- 
gram for our sick veterans. 

I include herein a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Samuel Levy: 

Burrato, N. Y., May 17, 1954. 
Representative E. P. RADWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rapwan: As a citizen, and not a 
veteran, I wish to protest the action of the 
group or groups who are trying everything 
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in thelr power to change the present legis- 
lation, giving hospitalization and medical 
care to veterans in non-service-connected 
cases, where they cannot defray the cost of 
same. 

I have been active in this work for sick 
veterans since 1922, In New York, when I 
took shellshocked boys out of Kings Park 
State Hospital for occupational training, and 
in the past 30 years I have interested myself 
in this work, and have given assistance to 
sick veterans of World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean war. 

Tn 1952, realizing the strong pressure being 
pushed by this group trying to do away with 
medical care and hospitalization for the vet- 
erans in non-service-connected cases, I in- 
stituted, and had printed millions of stamps 
known as Remember the Sick Veterans stamp. 
These were delivered all over the country, 
even to Germany, Japan, Korea, and some to 
Alaska, to try to get more of the American 
people to remember the sick veterans. 

Since the early part of this year, articles 
appearing in newspapers and magazines con- 
demning hospital and medical care for vet- 
erans of non-service-connected cases, with 
claims it was leading to socialized medicine, 
and that these veterans should apply to vari- 
ous charity organizations for help. 

Contrary to allegations in one of the mag- 
azines in March of this year, that the Ameri- 
can people have never sanctioned Govern- 
ment hospital care for non-service-connected 
ailments, this veteran's benefits has its roots 
in laws dating back 31 years in an act of 
March 4, 1923, Congress authorized hospital 
care for veterans who were suffering from 
specifically described nonservice disabilities 
of any war, where the veteran was unable to 
defray the cost of such care himself. 

Statements that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is, or will provide free medical care for 
all veterans just are not realistic. 

My interest in sick veterans has been com- 
mended by the executive branch ot our Gov- 
ernment, by the executive branch of New 
York State, and by the executive branch of 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Our veterans have been protected for this 
service by our legislative bodies, and God 
knows they are entitled to this for what they 
gave us. 

My hopes and prayers are that you, sir, and 
all the other representatives of both Houses, 
combat any move to change this legislation, 

With kind regards, 
SAMUEL A. LEVY. 


Grassroots Letter Explains Why Small 
Farmers Want 100-Percent Parity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing like an unsolicited letter from 
back home to make crystal clear the 
small farmer's reasons for fighting for 
100-percent parity. I have such a letter 
here today, and it deserves the careful 
attention of the Congress. Under leave 
to ovens my remarks, I present it here- 
with: 

Rar, N. Dak, May 20, 1954. 
Hon. Usure L. BURDICK, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Will try to write you a few lines 
and let you know I am with you in the 
fight for 100 percent parity for agriculture, 
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and here I state the reason why as follows: 
This year I'm allotted 180 acres of wheat on 
1 section of land—and you know this part 
of United States better than I do; we may 
get a crop and we may not. We may get a 
5-bushel crop, or 10 bushels, a 5-bushel at 
75 percent parity will give me an income of 
$1,323, and a 10-bushel crop, $2,646. A 10- 
Eushel crop at 100 percent parity will make 
me an income about $3,600 and, as my 
expenses are $3,000 a year, how can I make 
it on less than 100 percent of parity? I 
have been farming in this part of the United 
States for 33 years, and I believe for certain 
that acreage allotment is detrimental in 
Western North Dakota, and that bushels be 
allotted: Basis family-type farm 100-percent 
parity, and farmer conserve his soil, without 
soll-conservation payment from our Govern- 
ment, as big operators have received the 
greatest benefit from same. The farmer 


must furnish his own storage, as it is the 


big operators that have received the benefit 
from Government loan and storage and is 
the cause of so-called surplus. A farmer now 
can under the agriculture formula borrow 
capital and build storage if needs for same 
exist on his or her farm. This I believe will 
Create normal granary on farm where it 
rightfully belongs in first place. 

Well, Burpicx, you are free to use this 
letter as you see fit, and if you like to hear 
from me again, and what I'm thinking here 
in Williams County about the mess in Wash- 
ington, D. C., it's yours for the asking. I'm 
100 percent for you and 100 percent for 100- 
Percent parity famlly-size farm. 

Sincerely yours, 
À HENRY GRONDALE. 


Address of Carmine G. De Sapio, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman for the 
State of New York, at the Opening of 
the Annual Forum and Lecture Series 
of the National Democratic Club of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Carmine G. De Sapio, 
Democratic national committeman for 
the State of New York, at the opening 
of the annual forum and lecture series 
of the National Democratic Club on 
Thursday evening, March 18, 1954: 

Our party faces a great opportunity this 
year, and with opportunity, of course, comes 
responsibility. The people of the country 
look to us for leadership because they are 
discouraged and disappointed with the Re- 
Publican record of empty promises and mal- 
Performance. The disillusionment and the 
dismay of the American people portends a 
change in political allegiance; but we Demo- 
Crats do not want a change merely for the 
Sake of a change. We want the people to 
Understand our program, to accept our poli- 
cies, and to mandate us definitely and de- 
Cisively to restore the Government of the 
United States to thé people; and thereby to 
regain the confidence, faith, and trust of 
the American public in their elected officers. 

Government of the people is a common 
and much abused phrase, But to Democrats 
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it has a very literal meaning; it means gov- 
ernment for all of the people and not for 
the special, chosen few. It means govern- 
ment that places public interest above par- 
tisan welfare and government that recog- 
nizes that the primary responsibility of 
those in office is dedication to the best inter- 
ests of the people. 

We will win the Congress this year, and here 
in New York State we will, I am confident, 
elect our candidate for governor. But it is 
important that in so doing we also win the 
support of the people for the Democratic pro- 
gram. It is imperative that the philosophy 
of the New Deal, and the principle that gov- 
ernment must always be a source of increased 
service to everyone, must have the under- 
standing and the active backing of every 
single citizen. 

It is a little disheartening, in these trying 
days, to observe the opportunism and the 
political hypocrisy which is practiced by 
those who would gain votes at all costs. 
Even insofar as the basic world issue is con- 
cerned—the issue of fighting communism— 
we find politics as usual to be the directing 
factor behind some partisans. I submit, my 
friends, that anyone who claims to have a 
personal monopoly on hatred for commu- 
nism is a demagog and a fraud. Every de- 
cent American is repelled both by the doc- 
trine of communism and the evil which is 
represented by Soviet aggression. Commu- 
nism is a scourge and a disease, and its cure 
does not lie in the ranting of those who rep- 
resent themselves to be alone in the crusade 
for its abolition. There are those who would 
have us forget that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, under the brilliant director- 
ship of J. Edgar Hoover, forcefully and effec- 
tively fights communism and Communists 
every day. There are those who would have 
us forget that 96 Members of the United 
States Senate and an entire House of Repre- 
sentatives, made up of men and women of 
both political faiths, stand ready to enact 
laws and to fight, if necessary, to protect our 
heritage as a free democracy. 

There are those who would erase from our 
minds the knowledige that tens of thou- 
sands of our teachers in schools all over the 
country every day teach our young people 
the meaning of freedom and the ugliness of 
totalitarianism. Yes, there are even those 
who would pretend that they constitute a 
1- or 2-man bulwark against the Communist 
invasion by the church, trying to have us 
forget that the ministers of all denomina- 
tions have dedicated their lives to the teach- 
ing of brotherhood and Godliness and every- 
thing that is anathema to communism. 

Even on this issue of fighting communism, 
the Republican Party stands divided against 
itself. Even on this one basic issue, the Re- 
publican Party is lacking in vision, and in 
leadership. How then can the people con- 
tinue to look with confidence to the Repub- 
lican Party for sound judgment and acumen 
on more controversial, but almost equally 
important issues such as unemployment, 
housing, public health, and education. 

And here in our own State, the people have 
witnessed the sorry spectacle of the bubble 
of ardently proclaimed morality bursting in 
the face of the Republican leadership, leav- 
ing a sticky coat of revelation which no 
amount of whitewash can camouflage. How 
can the people look to leadership from a 
State administration which, after 12 years in 
office, now sanctiomoniously talks of a code 
of ethics on the one hand, and is steeped in 
shocking ecandal on the other, How can the 
people look with hope to the kind of gov- 
ernment which makes millionaires of a priv- 
dleged circle of political cohorts, and in- 
creases rents and subway fares for everyone 
else. 

Yes, we have the opportunity this year— 
we have the opportunity not only for win- 
ning the election but also for revitalizing 
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and giving new meaning to what we as 
Democrats understand and cherish as gov- 
ernment of the people. We know that the 
people will vote for our party and for our 
candidates this year; but that is only half of 
what we must seek to achieve. We must see 
to it that the people are informed—fully 
informed—as to the complete facts and the 
unvarnished truth. Because when they un- 
derstand the issues, they will not only re- 
store the Democratic Party to public trust, 
but will also support us, all the way, in our 
program for achieving peace, security, and a 
future of hope and happiness. 
Thank you. 


The Upper Colorado River Basin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most attractive promises in- 
herent in the development of the upper 
Colorado River Basin through the con- 
struction of Echo Park and Glen Can- 
yon Dams is the vast new recreation 
areas that will be opened up to the tour- 
ing public of the Nation. 

The highly scenic area is now vir- 
tually inaccessible. The character of 
the rivers limits fishing to an occasional 
channel catfish. The arid nature of the 
country contributes little to migratory 
bird life. 

The construction of the dams will 
change all this. Glen Canyon will be 
another more scenic Lake Mead. Echo 
Park—high in the Uinta Mountain 
area—promises to become a fisherman's 
paradise 


In recognition of this fact, the West- 
ern Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners recently went on record 
approving the construction of the proj- 
ect, including Echo Park Dam. The res- 
olution of the association follows: 
RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING DEVELOPMENT OF 

UPPER COLORADO River STORAGE PROJECT 


Whereas President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in his proclamation enlarging the Dinosaur 
National Monument, published in the Fed- 
eral Register of July 20, 1938, specifically 
stipulated that “the administration of the 
monument shall be subject to the reclama- 
tion withdrawal of October 17, 1904 * * © 
in connection with the Green River project"; 
and 

Whereas the construction and development 
of the upper Colorado storage project is im- 
perative to the progress and economic prose 
perity of the upper basin States; and 

Whereas the postproject wildlife and rec- 
reational values of the upper Colorado River 
project will be far greater than the unde- 
veloped river now possesses: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes 
on record as approving the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior recommending the 
development of the upper Colorado River 
storage project, including the construction 
of Echo Park Dam, 

Adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners’ 34th 
annual conference, Las Vegas, Ney., May 6, 
1954. 
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Our Orgy of Spending on Foreign 
Governments 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if you 
do not think the one-worlders and the 
internationalists have finagled this coun- 
try into a mess at the taxpayers’ expense, 
read the following tables. From the 
year 1946 to 1953, inclusive, we have 
spent for foreign military aid and pro- 
grams, including the activities of the 
United Nations, the sum of $47,793,685, 
385. Remember the first two figures 
are billions. At the same time, during 
this period through grants-in-aid, checks 
to individuals, including veterans of 
World War II and the Korean so-called 
police action, the people of the United 
States have received $32,696,160,427. 
In other words, we have spent on foreign 
governments over $15 billion more than 
has been expended here including our 
own defense and the abortive action in 
Korea and all soldiers’ pay and hospitali- 
zation. 

Ask yourselves, what have we gained? 
We started out to establish world peace 
and arrest the spread of communism 
abroad. Peace is not as near as it was 
when World War II ended, and the Com- 
munists have spread out all over Asia, 
Wars are still raging in spite of the great 
plan of the United Nations to bring about 
peace. Members associated together in 
the United Nations cannot agree among 
themselves; and, with the veto power 
lodged with Russia, there is no possibility 
of peace unless it is a Russian peace; yet 
we doggedly stick by the organization 
and keep on draining the cash out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

During the last year of the Truman 
administration we spent on foreign gov- 
ernments $4,595,477,000, and the people 
thought it was time for a switch from 
this procedure. The Republicans were 
going to change this squandering of 
money, but what happened? In the first 
year of the Eisenhower administration 
we spent on foreign governments $6,336 
million, or nearly $2 billion more than 
Truman spent. It was a change, all 
right, but not the kind of change the 
voters expected. 

Nothing about this foreign policy has 
been changed. Dean Acheson's buddy, 
John Foster Dulles, took his place and 
the international-minded disciples like 
Stassen and Lodge went to work, along 
with Dulles, in continuing the foreign 
spree. It is still going, and I am a poor 
guesser if we do not get snarled up with 
the Indochina war. 

I have voted consistently against all 
these appropriations, and for that action 
I am branded as an isolationist, Those 
who do the branding are the one-world- 
ers and the internationalists, I have 
never taken the position that we should 
withdraw from the world and hide our 
head in the sand, but have tried my best 
to keep this country where it remained 
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for 150 years, dealing with all countries 
in a spirit of friendship. 

I make no apology for standing up for 
our own country and trying to persuade 
Congress to direct this Government with- 
out the everlasting interference with 
one-worlders who think we have been 
called to direct the affairs of the entire 
world. 

The above figures prove my case, and 
I submit them for the purpose of letting 
the people know what is going on. 


Memorial Service, Red Rock Reservation, 
Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the program and part of my address de- 
livered at the annual Red Rock memo- 
rial service, which are held in commem- 
oration of departed veterans of all wars 
who made the supreme sacrifice and 
have become enshrined in a Nation’s 
grateful memory: 

OFFICIAL PROGRAM 

Harlle G. Butters, commandant, North 
Shore Detachment, Marine Corps League, 
general chairman; Henry LeClair, North 
Shore Detachment, Marine Corps League, 
vice chairman; massing of colors, M, Sgt. 
Carl Jung, USMC, in charge. 
rr. as smraihabndennmes 

Daniel R. Brown, Marine Corps League 
Opening! prayer : 
Rev. Father Wiliam L. Wolkovich, St. 
Pius Church 
Band selection dedicated to naval dead.. 
Wm. P. Connery, Jr., Post No. 6, Ameril- 
can Legion Band 
Da RW lin p nA REE atta alee A 
Hon, Arthur J. Frawley, mayor of Lynn 
Prayers Tot M 
Rev. Robert V. Ozment, Lakeside Method- 


ist Church 
Band selection dedicated to Gold Star Moth- 
a T A A E AS — Post No. 6 Band 
TTT 


Hon. Tuomas J. Lane, Congressman from 
Seventh District 
Address by principal speaker 
Lt. Comdr. William Puller, USN 
Strewing of flowers on water 
Members of United States Armed Forces 
Salute to the dead „ö 
Firing squad from United States Naval 
pices 
3 Buglers from Post No. 6 Band 
e e of guests, committee, etc, 
Closing prayer and benediction 
Rabbi Samuel Fox, Congregation Anshal 
Sfard 
National anthem Post No. 6 Band 


Appress or Hon, THOMAS J. LANE, oF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

As restless as the sea is the bravery that 
makes a man. 

We come to honor those to whom life was 
not as valuable as 

By sacrificing their lives to save us, they 
have become enshrined in a nation's grate- 
ful memory. 

We grieve because no nation can afford 
to lose too many of ite gallant sons and 
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daughters, the elite of its manhood and 
womanhood, 

Nations like France and England suffered 
such appalling casualties during World War 
I that they have not yet recovered from the 
loss of their finest youth. For who is to 
fill the vacuum when the bravest have gone? 

We in the United States have suffered less, 
and so we remain strong. 

And on our broad shoulders rests the 
burden of leading the free world in its strug- 
gle against tyranny. 

We mourn those who have already fallen 
in the fight. 

We see the gaps in our ranks. 

On Memorial Day each year we pay tribute 
to the immortal souls of those who did not 
fail us in the hour of danger but went forth 
to meet it with a heroism that transcends 
all other experiences in the life of human 
beings. 

Before their martyrdom for freedom we 
stand in awe and admiration, wondering if 
we can be capable of their firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right in 
the peril now confronting our Nation and 
all of its people. 

The battleground of today is not some 
strang and far-away land. 

The battleground is here in the hearts and 
minds of all Americans, determining whether 
we have what it takes to unite our Nation in 
support of a clear and definite foreign policy, 
founded as it must be on moral values, rally- 
ing the fearful and the fainthearted every- 
where to step forward and be counted on 
freedom's side. 

‘These men we honor today were not con- 
fused, 

They did not seek others to substitute for 
them in meeting the challenge that had to 
be met and mastered. 

They did not try to escape from decision. 

They went forth to face it with the best 
that was in them, 

And so our grief in their passing is not 
without consolation. 

A deep and fervent pride wells up in our 
hearts as we think of them. 

We know that America can produce such 
men, 

In every city and in every home there are 
millions like them, people who are thinking 
hard about the dangers that surround us, 
people who want to do their part in making 
our country strong and good and true. 

Not the weak, not the selfish, not the 
indifferent. 

Only the brave, who believe in principle 
and will give everything, if need be, to make 
it victorious, 

There is no substitute for courage. 

It does not check out when the 5 o'clock 
whistle blows. 

It does not ask what profit it will receive. 

It does not seek the easy road of pleasure, 

Like this rock upon which we stand, it 
survives all storm and tempest. 

Courage is the priceless gift that these 
men give to us as we commune with their 
eternal spirit. 

We bow our heads in prayer, thankful to 
God that we had such men to protect us in 
time of peril. 

But, as we raise our eyes to each other 
again, we, the living, recognize the duty 
before us. 

For we are in the position that they once 
ocuupied. 

The power and the responsibility for pro- 
tecting freedom is now with us. 

There is no turning backward upon the 
children who are behind us. 

There is no detour from the straight road 
ahead. 

There is only room for courage. 

As we look out upon the sea and its far 
horizons, we seem to hear the voices of those 
who have gone before us, encouraging us 
onward. 


Even death could not defeat them. 
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No, it is not their voices that we hear. 
It is the sound of our own hearts, inspired 
by the memory of their sacrifices, infused by 
the example of their unconquerable faith. 

From this memorial service, we turn to 
pick up the banner that has dropped from 
their lifeless hands. 

With gratitude toward the heroic dead for 
showing us that freedom and valor go for- 
ward, hand in hand. 

God give us strength to be worthy of them, 


Rewards and Adventures in a Life of 
Teaching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am including herewith an 
address by Dr. John Rufi, head of the 
department of education, University of 
Missouri. The address was delivered by 
Dr. Rufi on a special occasion of award- 
ing the title of master teacher to seven 
outstanding teachers of our State at the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College in Em- 
poria, Kans. I have known the author 
of this address over a period of years. 
He is one of the outstanding educators 
of this country. I am sure the Mem- 
bers will be interested in reading this 
constructive and informative statement. 

The address follows: 


FLEWARDS AND ADVENTURES IN A LIFE oF 
TEACHING 


(By John Rufl. University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo.) 

Some days ago, purely as a matter of per- 
sonal enjoyment, I reread that delightful 
book by William Lyon Phelps entitled The 
Excitement of Teaching.” The titie itself 
intrigues and fascinates me— The Excite- 
ment of Teaching.” Those of you who 
knew Professor Phelps would expect this to 
be an interesting book, and an interesting 
book it is. With certain of the author's 
views I emphatically disagree, but with his 
major thesis I am in complete agreement. 

Professor Phelps discusses the adventures 
Involved in teaching, in entering a classroom 
filled with students, of teaching or attempt- 
ing to teach a collection of individual per- 
sonalities more complex, more delicate, more 
intricate than any machinery, “Not only 
is every student an organism more sensitive 
than any mechanical product,“ suggests Dr. 
Phelps, “every student is infinitely more pre- 
cious to some parent or relative, perhaps 
near at hand, perhaps thousands of miles 
away. The officials of the United States 
Mint, the head of a diamond mine, the pres- 
ident of a metropolitan bank, are not deal- 
ing with material so valuable as that in the 
hands of the teacher. ‘Their mis- 
takes are not so disnstrous as his, their suc- 
cesses not so important. Teaching,“ 
concludes Phelps, “has its perils, its dis- 
couragements, its successes, its delights. 
Far from being a dull routine, it is the most 
Adventurous, the most exciting, the most 
thrilling of professions.” 

The single purpose of this occasion is to 
Pay tribute to coworkers in our profession 
who have won recognition for their excel- 
lence as teachers. It appears appropriate 
then, that we briefly reexamine the calling 
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of the teacher. What are its rewards and 
its delights? Its disappointments? Why 
does it challange those of us who have a 
spirit of adventure? What adventures and 
challenges does it offer? We are told that 
as Thackeray, the English novelist, went 
about his native heath he was fond of sit- 
ting on the rear seat of the coach, facing 
backward, so that he might view the road 
over which he had come. Included in our 
group tonight are a goodly number who have 
taught not merely 1 decade, but 2, 3, or even 
4. Let us, for a few brief moments, essay 
the role of the great Thackeray, face back- 
ward, so to speak, and look at the road over 
which we have come. 

The terrain we have traversed has been 
rugged, the road rough, and our journey has 
been neither smooth nor prosaic. As all of 
us can testify, teachers have troubles, many 
troubles, When I refiect on the public's gen- 
eral indifference toward schools during the 
tawdry twenties, the bitter battle for edu- 
cational survival during the depression- 
ridden thirties, the unreasonable demands 
on our overworked personnel during World 
War II and the back-breaking burdens ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and other educational 
coworkers have carried during the last half 
dozen years, I am inclined to echo the refrain 
from the Negro spiritual, “Nobody knows the 
troubles we've had.” This is neither the time 
nor the place for a melancholy recital of the 
problems we have encountered, the indi- 
vidual headaches and heartaches we have 
experienced. In the interest of honest real- 
ism, however, brief mention may well be 
made of some general problems that have 
beset us throughout the last 40 years and 
continue to bedevil us today. All of these 
are familiar to you, so I shalt be brief. 

High on the list of perplexing problems 
yet unsolved is that of financing our educa- 
tional program. Year by year, the demands 
on our schools increase; year by year their 
financial support lags far behind their im- 
perative needs. There are, of course, many 
dilemmas in education which cannot be 
solved by more money alone. Nevertheless, 
adequate financial support would go a long 
way toward solving many of them, and with- 
out adequate support many of them are 
simply unsolvable. Generally speaking, the 
American people seem to be able to finance 
the purchase of about anything on the mar- 
ket they decide they really want. Too many 
of them are, as yet, unwilling to pay the 
bill for a real program of education and, as a 
result, in the words of Benjamin Fine's 
scathing indictment, “Our children are 
cheated.” (Many of the men and women 
who teach them are likewise cheated.) 
Much of this financial insecurity stems di- 
rectly from an outmoded, unsatisfactory tax 
structure. Reasonable people will admit 
that our schools need more money, but it 
is easier to deprive them of their rightful 
share of the local, State, and National in- 
come than it is to correct the inequities of 
an antiquated system of levying, collecting, 
and distributing tax funds. In the mean- 
time our schools get along as best they can. 
From the Ozarks of south Missouri comes 
the story of a hill boy who had brought 
his bag of corn to the mill for grinding. The 
mill was an ancient rattletrap, and as he im- 
patiently awaited his turn, the boy began to 
make caustic comments about the mill. 
“You don’t seem to think much of my mill, 
Son,“ said the miller. Nope,“ replied the 
boy, “I could eat the meal as fast as your 
mill can grind it.” “And just how long could 
you keep it up?” taunted the miller. “Until 
I starved to death, “scornfully replied the 
boy, abruptly closing the argument. Some 
of our schools (and their teachers) have for 
years been on the verge of starving to death. 
And in certain areas this condition will con- 
tinue in the years ahead unless drastic reme- 
dies are sought and utilized. 
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A second problem that persists is the 
shortage of properly prepared personnel. 
Many of us recall our professional inade- 
quacies as beginners. Certainly I vividly 
remember mine. Having completed the 8- 
year course in district 86 (the Little Friend 
School of Neosho County), possessing an 
eighth-grade diploma, and having attended 
a 4-week county normal (at Erie, Kans.), I 
took the examination and so armed with 
a third-grade certificate, valiantly undertook 
my first teaching assignment at the Hazel 
Dell School in Neosho County, (Surely this 
is a well-nigh perfect illustration of the blind 
attempting to lead the blind.) The school 
year was scarcely underway before I sensed 
my desperate need for preparation, Im- 
mediately after my 7-month assignment 
ended I came to Emporia, enrolled in the 
first year of high school and began what was 
to become an 11-year period of high school, 
college, and graduate school preparation for 
te 


Through unremitting efforts our prepara- 
tion standards for teaching have been raised 
far above those of several decades ago, and in 
many of our excellent schools we have staffs 
that fully meet standards of which we are 
justly proud, But again and again, in periods 
of national crisis we are forced to give ground 
and to sacrifice the professional gains of 
decades. This occurred in World War I and 
World War II, when in order to remain in 
session many: schools found it necessary to 
employ teachers of substandard preparation. 
And today, due to an unprecedented enroll- 
ment, we face the gravest teacher shortage 
in our entire history. Next year probably 
1 out of 4 of our youth will have a teacher 
who by accepted standards is not qualified 
for his important task. Truly this recurring 
lapse of standards is one of the disheartening 
aspects of our profession. Although other 
factors contribute to this recurring shortage 
of teachers and the lowering of standards 
which inevitably follows, the extremely low 
salaries paid to too many of our competent, 
experienced teachers cause many of them to 
leave our calling. Professionally minded 
teachers sincerely want to give primary con- 
sideration to their professional work, but 
the financial compensation of many is so 
low that they are virtually forced to be un- 
duly concerned and worried about their 
financial problems. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers announced in February that 
over 100,000 qualified teachers will leave the 
schools this school year for pay high enough 
to support themselves and their families. No 
wonder harried school administrators are 
frantically searching for replacements. 

There are, of course, other areas of dis- 
appointment in teaching. Let me briefly 
cite one more, an area in which all of us 
have met and endured discouragement. Here 
I refer to certain frustrations that seem to 
me to be inherent in our calling. Devoted, 
conscientious teaching is work. Hard, de- 
manding work. And there are times when 
it seems that the best we can do is not good 
enough. The perverse, contrary, ill-condi- 
tioned pupil. (You will recall Woodrow Wil- 
son's comment about the amazing capacity 
of the human mind to resist the intrusion 
of Information.) The stubbornly unrespon- 
sive class. The demanding but uncooperative 
parent who persists In being a hindrance 
instead of a help, The unwarranted com- 
munity interference in our private lives. The 
inconsistent critic who lambastes us one day 
for neglecting the traditional subjects and 
the next day Insists that we offer courses in 
diver training and the preparation of in- 
come-tax returns. The ever-growing demand 
for more more and more school services to 
youth, services which in many cases might 
well He provided by parents, homes, churches, 
or other community agencies, (If some par- 
ents had their way teachers would become 
mere baby-sitters with a pedagogical side 
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line.) But why elaborate this point? Every 
teacher of experience can illustrate it end- 
lessly from his own observations. No wonder 
we teachers become weary in well-doing. 
Our spirits are generally willing but at times 
the flesh la weak. We can perfectly compre- 
hend A. E. Housman’s feeling of futility when 
he wrote: 


“Yonder see the blink 

The sun is up, and up must I, 

To wash and dress and eat and drink 

And look at things, and talk, and think 
And work—and God knows why! 


Oh, often have I washed and dressed 
And what's to show for all my pain? 
Let me lle abed and rest. 

Ten thousand times I've done my best, 
And all's to do again!” 


Who among us has not at times given way 
to feelings of discouragement, depression, or 
even sheer futility? Lest we take these tem- 
porary moods too seriously we may well re- 
call the great Herbert Palmer, of Harvard 
University, who was nationally acclaimed for 
his instructional skill and for his enthusiasm 
for teaching. Yet, as he admitted in his in- 
spiring monograph The Ideal Teacher, much 
as he loved teaching, at times he was insuf- 
ferably bored by it. Who of us it not? 

Although we have reviewed only three 
areas of professional disappointment and 
discouragement these three constitute such 
a lugubrious prelude that some will promptly 
ask, “Why would anyone, in his right mind, 
seriously want to enter this field? Why 
would any sane person remain in it?” 

The answer is simple. Those of us who 
love teaching (and we are a goodly company) 
honestly believe that the gains are greater 
than the pains, Much greater. We believe 
the disappointments and perils, formidable 
though they be, are vastly outweighed by 
the rewards, delights, and compensations of 
our calling. To the professional veterans 
among you these rewards and compensations 
are likewise familiar. Hente I shall discuss 
them only briefly. 

In the first place, we as teachers can sig- 
nificantly serve our Nation. I make no 
apology for considering this a compelling in- 
ducement. This is my country. Because of 
thelr love of liberty, because to them Amer- 
ica was a land of freedom and opportunity, 
my ancestors deliberately chose to come and 
make America their home. In due time they 
took up arms in its defense and one lost his 
life in battle. Yes, this is my own, my 
native land, and as a citizen who is proud of 
his heritage, I want to contribute to its wel- 
fare. Today, like many others I am deeply 
concerned about our safety and our destiny 
as a nation. 

It has been my privilege to visit many of 
the ancient lands which once were truly the 
seats of the mighty. The great Roman Em- 
pire. The vast and powerful empire of the 
Ottomans. What happened to these once 
proud and mighty nations? 

How often have I wished that I could take 
my own students, who are preparing to 
teach, on a return journey to these ancient 
lands. We would walk through the tower- 
ing Cilician gates and reflect on the conquer- 
ing armies that long ago passed that way. 
Cyrus and his Immortal Ten Tousand on 
their way to Babylon 2,350 years ago. Alex- 
ander the Great and his conquering army. 
What finally came of these earth-shaking 
powers? 

We would travel some 25 miles from 
Athens, “where the mountains look on 
Marathon and Marathon looks on the sea.” 
Here Darius and his Perisan host were de- 

feated by 10,000 brave Athenians. Finally 
we would stand on the ruins of Babylon, the 
mightiest walled city in the world in its day. 
We would gaze on the utter desolation and 
ask ourselyes some sober questions. What 
came of ali this glory and the greatness? 
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What does this mean to America? Does 
their history have any lessons for us—les- 
sons that will help us make our own coun- 
try safe and strong and good? And what 
can we learn from yesterday that will make 
us better teachers today and tomorrow? 

In the past 40 years crises have multi- 
plied until they have become commonplace. 
Yet thoughtful men among our leaders be- 
lieve and frankly say that we are today in 
one of the most crucial and critical periods 
in our history. Much of the world is in the 
throes of a revolution that spreads with 
frightening fury. The jet plane and the 
H-bomb have knocked all of the theories of 
the isolationist into a cocked hat. Suddenly, 
abruptly, whether we like it or not we must 
learn to live and work with a billion new 
neighbors. The cold war in which our Na- 
tion is engaged is obviously a war of ideol- 
ogies, and in a war of ideologies, a struggle 
for the minds of men, we teachers are en- 
listed on the side of our country just as 
truly as if we were to don the uniforms of 
our armed forces. 

A couple of years ago it was my privilege 
to spend some months working with our 
good friends the Turks. For these fine peo- 
ple I developed respect, admiration, and af- 
fection. Among all of our friends and allies 
I would place them second to none in stout- 
hearted courage and in devotion to our 
common cause. Their great revolutionary 
leader Attaturk is held in very real venera- 
tion. This is easily understood when one 
sums up his services to his people. Cour- 

us and able soldier! Resourceful dip- 
lomat! Outstanding statesmen! Dynamic 
leader! And last, but by no means least, a 
truly great teacher! He saw the necessity 
for strong military defenses, but he also 
recognized the imperative need for educa- 
tion, and he worked wonders in improving 
thelr educational program. It was he who 
said, “In the long run, it is only the teachers 
who really save nations.” Let all who teach 
ponder these words: “It is only the teachers 
who really save nations.” What a magnifi- 
cent opportunity is ours to serve our coun- 
try and to serve it significantly. 

Secondly, we as teachers can significantly 
serve youth. More than one third of our 
160 million people are youth, 20 years of age 
or younger. In a very real sense they con- 
stitute our most precious national resource. 
Within the next several decades, everything 
we call dear in our American heritage and 
tradition will be balanced on the knife-thin 
edge of this generation. Any serious neglect 
of this generation of youth would be nothing 
short of calamitious. Today's young peo- 
ple are the prducts of parents who suffered 
the disorganizing effects of a devastating de- 
pression and the disintegrating influences 
of a frightful world war, and now are endur- 
ing what is a seemingly endless cold war. Is 
it strange or remarkable that so many of 
our children are disturbed, disorganized, at 
loose ends, and deeply worrled over their 
uncertain future? How could it be other- 
wise! No wonder that so many of them turn 
to us for help. The plight of at least some 
of these youth is poignantly illustrated by 
the recent tragic news story from Massa- 
chusetts: 

“Swimmers at Green Pond, Millers Falls, 
Mass., paid no attention one afternoon last 
week when 18-year-old John Hawthorne be- 
gan splashing and calling, “Which way to 
shore?’ as he labored through the water, only 
30 feet from the beach. Finally a youth 
named Norman Gerber headed for him. But 
young Hawthorne went under. By the time 
Gerber found him and towed him to shore, 
he was dead. His weeping sisters, Elizabeth, 
13, and Barbara, 9, who had brought him to 
‘the pond but had stayed on shore explained 
why he had acted so oddly. John Haw- 
thorne was blind.” 

Our young people turn to us as teachers. 
In their bewilderment and worry they ask 
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us, “Which way to shore?” What a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for service to youth is ours. 

In the year 1837 Horace Mann, then a suc- 
cessful attorney, at the age of 41 voluntarily 
relinquished his legal practice and accepted 
the secretaryship of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts. In entering upon this 
new work he wrote to a friend: 

“I no longer write myself attorney, coun- 
selor, or lawyer. My lawbooks are for sale. 
My office is ‘to let.“ The bar is no longer my 
forum, My jurisdiction is changed. I have 
abandoned jurisprudence, and betaken my- 
self to the larger sphere of mind and morals, 
Having found the present generation com- 
posed of materials almost unmalleable, I am 
about transferring my efforts to the next.” 
On November 3, 1837, he made the following 
entry in his diary: The interests of a client 
are small compared with the Interests of the 
next generation, Let the next generation, 
then, be my client.” 

We who teach have taken the next gener- 
ation as our client. What a responsibility 
and what an opportunity for service. 

Third, for many teachers our profession 
provides a satisfying, abundant, and reward- 
ing life. This statement appears to contra- 
dict some of my previous comments. Let me 
clear up this seeming paradox. 

It must be remembered that approximately 
a million persons are involved in teaching in 
this country. Of this huge number some are 
very poorly prepared. Some are very poorly 
paid. In educationally backward States and 
areas the number of teachers who are sub- 
standard in preparation and salary is dis- 
tressingly large and seriously lowers the 
averages for these States, areas, and, indeed, 
for the entire country. Averages must, of 
course, be taken into account. They are 
part of the picture but they do not tell the 
entire story, and taken alone, they can be 
extremely misleading. (You will recall the 
story of the man, 6 feet tall, who drowned 
while attempting to ford a stream which had 
an average depth of only 3 feet.) Many 
teachers work under conditions that are bad, 
bad in various ways. Their classrooms are 
intolerably shabby and overcrowded, Their 
equipment is meager or archaic, their admin- 
istrative leadership stupid and ineffective, 
their communities indifferent and unappre- 
ciative. For many of this group, teaching is 
indubitably a dismal and horribly frustrat- 
ing occupation. We do not know the precise 
size of this unhappy contingent, but of one 
thing we are certain: It is far, far too large 
for the good of our youth and our country. 
Certainly we must labor constantly to rem- 
edy this tragic situation. 

But let us not forget that the picture has 
a brighter, a much brighter side. Many of 
our teachers are well-prepared and are well- 
paid. Many work in clean, bright, attractive 
classrooms with classes that are reasonable 
in size. They have helpful, enjoyable co- 
workers, competent and inspiring admin- 
istrative leaders, and the parents of their 
pupils are highly cooperative and deeply ap- 
preciative. In general, these teachers have 
invested heavily in preparation, and it has 
proved to be a splendid investment for all 
concerned. They are, in the main, a highly 
professionalized group. In short, for many 
of them our profession has provided and Is 
providing a good, a very good life. 

The literature of our profession is replete 
with convincing evidence that this state- 
ment is true. Reread Bliss Perry's delightful 
autoblography And Giadly Teach. Reenjoy 
Mary Ellen Chase's story in which she de- 
scribes her rich life under the title A Goodly 
Fellowship. Revel again with William 
Lyon Phelps in his Autoblography With 
Letters. For these, and many other individ- 
uals who might be cited, teaching has proved 
to be a truly abundant and happy life. 

Tt is true that some who attempt to teach 
obviously lack the qualities and attributes 
demanded for successful and happy work in 
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this field. Some cannot or will not meet 
acceptable standards and, for the sake of all 
concerned, the sooner they transfer to less 
demanding occupations, the better. 

On the other hand, individuals who possess 
the character and ability and the other 
requisite personal attributes and who, at the 
appropriate time, prepare thoroughly for 
their professional responsibilities, the pros- 
pects are not only favorable, they actually 
are very bright indeed. I have again and 
again pointed out to my own students (and 
reputable studies convincingly support my 
assertion) that never in the history of educa- 
tion in this country have the prospects been 
eo bright for high-grade individuals who 
have in full measure the attributes the work 
demands provided they make the thorough 
academic and professional preparation one 
should make before entering a profession. 
It has been my privilege to serve as official 
adviser for a large number of young people 
who have demonstrated that they “have per- 
sonal and professional goods of very high 
quality, and that they can and will deliver.” 
I have few worries about their success or 
their happiness, What a pleasure it has 
been and is to follow them out into the pro- 
Tessional field and observe them not only 
giving a good account of themselyes, but 
deriving great and enduring satisfaction 
from their high calling. 

Fourth, At its best, teaching involves 
challenge and adventure. In commenting 
on the work of the teacher some one has 
wisely said: 

“When we deal with the minor problems 
of heat, light, ventilation, paper wads, and 
gum, we are day laborers. When we present 
our subject matter, we are artisans—more 
or less artistic, according to our medium and 
Our ability. When we mold the human 
heart, which is at once the most resistant and 
the most plastic of all media, we enter the 
realm of the artist.” 

At its best, teaching involves adventures 
and thrills. The school year begins. We 
enter our classrooms. We look over the as- 
sembled group with an appraising eye. We 
Survey the field, so to speak. Prof. Thomas 
H. Briggs, of Teachers Colege, Columbia Uni- 
versity, a great teacher and choice spirit, 
Used to say that when he entered his classes 
at the beginning of the summer session 
he felt like saying, “Lord God Almighty, 
here they are. Now what can I do for them?” 
You have experienced this feeling and sgo 
have it. “What talents will I discover here?” 

t growth can I stimulate here?” “What 
ambition and drives will I uncover?" “What 
slumbering interests can I awaken?” “How 
Can I best stimulate the indolent, arouse 
the lethargic, and stabilize the erratic?” To 
the casual eye many of the members of the 
group seem even to look alike. In her 
charming book, Teachers Are People, Vir- 
Binia Church describes this situation for the 
elementary grades, the very young children. 

© says: 

“On the first day of school they pour into 
their seats, little nonentities, all frowsy, 
all the same, like so much batter in cake- 
Tings. Then they begin to rise. Each re- 
veals a separate sweetness and a worth all 

own.” 

There is always the possibility of discov- 
ering the diamond in the rough, the latent 
talent, the kindred spirit, the mind to which 
We can really impart a ferment. Virginia 
Church describes it with such feeling in her 
Verse called Common Ground: 


“I waxed enthusiastic over the gerundive: 

I grew eloquent in consideration of mood 
and voice, 

When I started in zealously on subjective 
compliments, 

I saw Mike's eyes feasting hungrily on the 
hills 


Whose pine-crested tops he could see 
through the windows. 
I closed the grammar 
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And read to the class Keat's Ode on a Gre- 
cian Urn, 


Mike's eyes traveled back from the hilltops, 
And smiled into mine. 
We had both visioned the Vale of Tempe.” 


Surely Miss Church must have been a 
great teacher. She sums this up so much 
better than can I in seven short lines which 
she calls The Teacher's Pay: 


“The thrill of seeing the procession go by, 
The privilege of being one with youth, 
Sensing their problems, 

Sharing their sorrows: 
Seeing their joy. 

Could any labor 

Be more richly requited?“ 


Teaching inyolves challenges—sharp chal- 
lenges. This particular point is so terribly 
important that I might well have devoted 
my entire time to it. As President Eisen- 
hower pointed out, the world is suffering 
from a multiplicity of fears. We fear de- 
pression; the loss of our jobs; we fear this 
and that and the other; and the impact on 
our minds of these and other fears makes 
us act almost hysterically. In this climate 
of fear and hysteria we shall, unless we are 
vigilant, fall victims to all sorts of silly 
delusions and vicious propaganda, 

Many of the liberties we prize are under 
attack. The institutions we cherish are 
under fire. Irresponsible and dishonest 
headline hunters are having a field day. 
One of these high-powered but unprincipled 
demagogs makes the fearsome announcement 
that the American clergy is heavily infil- 
trated by Communists—heavily infiltrated. 
Just how silly can one get. We have an 
investigation. Weeks later the Un-American 
Activities Committee made its report and the 
chairman, who had much to do with starting 
the ruckus, now says, “A minute number of 
case-hardened Communists had infiltrated 
into the ranks of the clergy.” Now it's a 
minute number. 

Of course, our educational institutions 
offer a fine target for these self-seeking 
alarmists. Some of these scandalmongers 
on the air waves would have us believe that 
our colleges and universities are simply 
crawling with Communists. Nonsense. I 
have served on the staffs of more than 10 
higher institutions in widely separated areas 
of this country and have encountered only 
1 staff member I had reason to suspect was 
a Communist—only 1. But the air waves 
continue to be heavy with exaggerated ac- 


cusations, wild charges, and vicious innuen- ` 


does. The technique of the big lie and the 
smear so beautifully developed by Hitler and 
Goebbels seems on its way to new refinement 
in this land of the free and home of the 
brave. 

As Alvin Johnson recently pointed out, 
our American yocabularly is gaining a rich 
accession of weasel words. It may not be 
safe to call someone you dislike a Commu- 
nist; you may be sued for libel. But if you 
really dislike him, call him a Red or a pinko. 
It might be very risky to call a man a traitor 
or a spy unless you have real evidence, 60 
call him a subversive or a security risk. 
There is almost no limit to the amount of 
damage you can do and still remain within 
the law. (You will recall that even our 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Earl 
Warren, was charged with haying followed 
the Marxist party line when Governor of 
California.) Another popular weasel word 
is “leftist.” Accuse a man with or without 
evidence, rob him of his honor and his living, 
and if he makes the mistake of standing on 
his constitutional rights, then call him a 
Communist whether he is or not. 

The evidence is clear that, with extremely 
few exceptions, our million American teach- 
ers are loyal, patriotic American citizens. On 
this point the testimony of Dean Ernest 
Melby, of the School of Education of New 
York University, is significant. Drawing 
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upon facts from his own career that took 
him 45 of the 48 States, Dr. Melby 
says that he has known as many teachers as 
any man in the United States. He states 
he has never known personally a single Com- 
munist in his 40 years of teaching expe- 
rience. I have known Dr. Melby for 20 
years and have worked closely with him. 
His testimony is good enough for me. 

We as teachers must and will rise to meet 
these challenges to our educational institu- 
tions and our profession. In the first place 
we must not allow ourselves to be frightened 
or intimidated. As Elmer Davis has pointed 
out, in resisting this general drive against 
the freedom of the mind, the first thing to 
remember is don't let them scare you.” We 
are more than a million strong and because 
we are armed with a good cause we have 
enormous power of resistance if we still 
mobilize and use it. 

Our most eloquent reply to these attacks 
and the most important contribution we can 
make to our Nation in this crisis must, of 
course, be positive in character. We must 
strive without ceasing to make our work as 
teachers more and more effective, to make 
our schools pay the highest possible social 
dividends on our country’s great investment 
in them. And our constant endeavor must 
be to develop in all of our youth an inteli- 
gent understanding of and an unswerving 
devotion to the best and highest in American 
ideals and traditions to the end that we 
shall keep America free and make her strong 
and good, 

It is a privilege to pay tribute to you 
who are being honored here tonight. In 
complimenting and recognizing you we are 
honoring not only you but the great profes- 
sion to which we are all dedicated. We wish 
for you many more years of effective, reward- 
ing service. We are proud to be associated 
with you in the upbuilding of our youth and 
of our profession, In the years ahead we 
will continue to build together, And in the 
words of John Ruskin: 

“When we build let us think we bulld 
forever. Let it not be for present delight, 
nor present use alone. Let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and 
let us think, as we lay stone on stone, that 
a time will come when these stones will be 
held sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and that men will say as they look 
upon the labor and wrought substance of 
them, ‘See. This our fathers did for us.“ 


Representation for Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith 2 editorials, 1 which appeared 
in the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on May 21, 1954: 

SPEAK Up, BUFFALO 

Mayor Pankow's telegram to President 
Eisenhower urging the appointment of some- 
one from Buffalo to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation gives a welcome 
bipartisan echo of a similar plea from Con- 
gressman Eomunp P. Rapwan in a letter to 
the White House Wednesday. 

In support of that campaign, the voice of 
western New York should be united and 
militant. If it is to get anywhere, it will 
doubtless need to be. 

The clamor for positions on this seaway 
advisory board can already be heard from 
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here to Duluth, and from here to New 
Orleans—from port cities that hope to gain 
vast advantage from the seaway, and from 
shipping and rail centers that expect to lose. 

The Buffalo area's stake is obvious and 
vital. What may be equally vital, but not so 
obvious, is the stake the entire Empire State 
has in making sure that its principal Great 
Lakes port has a voice on the seaway board, 

This is no routine bid for a patronage ap- 
pointment. It is not a bid for patronage at 
all, but for representation. In fact, it makes 
little difference whether the Buffalo repre- 
sentative on the seaway advisory board is a 
Democrat or a Republican, since the statute 
setting it up contemplates that 3 membera 
will belong to 1 party and 2 to the other. 

What all of this area's representatives 
should insist upon—and what must be im- 
pressed upon New York's Senators, Governor 
Dewey, and the political leaders in both 
parties—is the logic of this double-barreled 
proposition: 

1. New York State must obviously be repre- 
sented at all times in the development of 
both the seaway and the harbor improve- 
ment plans that will flow from it, and 

2. This State’s interest should be voiced 
by someone intimately acquainted with the 
shipping economy of the State's principal 
Great Lakes port. 

The time to sell that proposition is now, 
while the first seaway board is being set up. 
And it will call for some competitive sell- 
ing—not only to President Eisenhower, who 
will be hearing plenty of the same from other 
port cities with an interest equivalent to 
Buffalo's; but also to the Senators and polit- 
ical leaders within this State, who will be 
getting their share of downstate pressures 
for representation of New York City’s inter- 
est in minimizing seaway traffic. 

Mr, RapwaN and the other Buffalo repre- 
sentatives, in short, are going to need plenty 
of community backing—and the backing of 
other upstate and western New York com- 
munities that stand to gain or lose much 
from the seaway's Impact on the economy of 
the Great Lakes region. 

How soon the appointments are to be 
made, we have no idea, but they are not 
likely to be long delayed. We would suggest, 
therefore, that no time be wasted in letting 
this area’s voice be loudly heard—not only 
in the White House, but in the Executive 
Mansion in Albany, in the offices of Senators 
Ives and LEHMAN, and wherever else it may 
do some good. 


The other, which appeared in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N. Y., un- 
der date of May 22, 1954, follows: 


A WAY TO Make AMENDS FOR SLIGHT TO 
BUFFALO Port 


The next episode in the unfolding saga of 
Buffalo and the St. Lawrence seaway has to 
do with the appointment of an advisory 
board for the Seaway Development Corpor- 
ation. WIU a Buffalo area resident be ap- 
pointed by the President to that board? We 
submit that no area on this side of the bor- 
der has more reason than Buffalo to expect 
representation. 

The evidence that there has been discrim- 
ination at Washington against Buffalo in the 
appropriation of Federal funds for harbor 
improvements is convincing. Money has 
gone for harbor work elsewhere at the sanre 
time pleas on Buffalo’s behalf were turned 
down. 

This is a serious slight to a great indus- 
trial region of the Nation, It is especially so 
at a time when the area is disturbed over 
the need to accommodate deeper-draft ves- 
sels plying the lakes. 

Will insult be added to Injury when the 
time comes for appointment of the Seaway 
Development Corporation's advisory board? 
It will be if the appointee from New York 
State—and there certainly will be one—halls 
from elsewhere than Buffalo, 
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The New Economics of Medical Care, by 
Henry J. Kaiser, President of the Kaiser 
Foundation, Before the National Press 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day Henry J. Kaiser, president of the 
Kaiser Foundation, delivered a memor- 
able address on the subject, The New 
Economics of Medical Care. 

In his address Mr. Kaiser not only gave 
a fascinating and inspirational expres- 
sion of his views with respect to the 
present and future needs of medical 
care, but, also a realistic picture of what 
can be done to give adequate and com- 
prehensive medical and hospital care, by 
the use of a prepayment plan, and 
within the reach of even low-income 
groups. 

His description of what has been al- 
ready accomplished by the Kaiser 
Foundation, serving nearly a half mil- 
lion subscribers, was convincing that 
the Kaiser plan is a vision made 
practicable. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
address to which I have referred, It 
is as follows: 

Tue New Economics or MEDICAL Care 
(By Henry J, Kaiser, president of the Kaiser 

Foundation, before the National Press 

Club) 

Mr, President, members of the National 
Press Club, and distinguished guests, I am 
convinced that it ls more than just a coin- 
cidence that I have been asked to be here 
to talk with you today. In the first place, 
it was an honor to receive your invitation, 
and I am really grateful for the opportunity 
to be here. 

But, let me explain what I mean about the 
coincidence; the last time I had the pleasure 
of having lunch with you, our Nation was 
in the throes of a global war. We were ex- 
periencing a national crisis. It was an un- 
forgettable experience for me to see, here in 
this room, the birth of a rally on the part of 
the representatives of the press of this coun- 
try, a rally that brought about a change in 
the attitude of the American people from 
growing despair to inspired confidence and 
victory. 

It strfkes me that this Nation of ours is 
again in a position of facing a serious prob- 
lem and so I am again thrilled to be in this 
same room with this same group. I know 
that you will again rally the citizens of the 
Nation into positive action against a situa- 
tion that is as serious in its relationship 
to the people's well-being as was the war to 
our national security. With you leading the 
way, we can do nothing but win, 

Now what I am referring to may not sound 
as exciting as wars, atomic bombs, H-bombs, 
breaking sound barriers, or even the 4-min- 
ute mile. However, what I want to talk 
about and what I want you to tell and write 
about, is a subject that is very close to the 
heart of every man, woman, and child in this 
country. It is the personal problem of every- 
one in this room, and virtually everyone in 
this Nation. I mean the health and the 
medical care needs of us all. And believe 
me, there is an alarming and growing need 
for a solution to this problem, 
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The last time I was here with you, thou- 
sands of Americans were dying too soon. 
That was 12 years ago. Today too many 
Americans are still dying too soon, too many 
Americans are still suffering needlessly. In 
addition to the thousands who needlessly 
die and suffer, there are millions who are 
forced into financial bondage because of the 
expense involved in getting necessary med- 
ical care. If we can build ships, planes, 
tanks, guns, and bullets to protect our na- 
tional security, can we not bulld hospitals 
and clinics to protect the lives of our people? 

The last time I was here, people were 
saying “It couldn't be done.“ Today the 
sad-singers are still with us for I keep hear- 
ing the same old song, “It can't be done,” 
“It can't be done,” 

The last time I was here you said it could 
be done and you went out and told your 
readers that tt could be done and with a 
great deal of thanks to you, it was done. 

Let's take a quick look at what these needs 
fre and then at what can be done about 
them. For many months now the Wolverton 
congressional committee has been hearing 
witnesses testify on these health needs. 
Spokesmen for many millions of American 
workers and their families, leaders of major 
industries, physicians of unimpeachable au- 
thority and of eminent regard, have testified 
regarding the staggering costs to the people 
resulting from illness—and what to do 
about it. 

Chairman Wolverton pointed out that 
“The annual costs to the Nation from ill- 
nesses is roughly equivalent to the total 
Federal income-tax revenues received from 
individuals, or $30 billion annually.” Thirty 
billion dollars a year lost to the Nation be- 
cause of illness. 

The annual indebtedness incurred by in- 
dividuals through illness is equally ap- 
palling. For 1 year alone, small loan com- 
panies made single-purpose loans for med- 
ical expenses totaling more than $480 million 
and charged interest, averaging 33 percent 
on an annual basis, totaling $84 million. 
This amount does not include medical loans 
by banks, insurance companies, and other 
lenders, It does not include an estimated 
$1 billion of debts owed directly by the public 
to doctors, dentists, and hospitals, 

Don't you think these figures demand 
serious consideration and a solution? 

Even the president of the American Medi- 
cal Association agreed to that, Dr. Martin, 
the president of the AMA so testified before 
the Wolverton committee. He further tes- 
tified that “the AMA has been interested in 
this problem for years and years and it has 
done a tremendous amount of work.“ 

Well, that’s fine. The people want the 
doctors of this country not only to be inter- 
ested in this serious problem, but to do 
something about it. I am sure they will. 

In the meantime, various plans or solu- 
tions have been put into operation in differ- 
ent parts of the country in response to the 
demands of the people for better medical 
care. Over the past 20 years, we in the 
Kaiser Health Organizations have been in- 
terested in this problem and we have done 
a tremendous amount of work on it, too, As 
a matter of fact, we have 35 clinics, hospitals, 
and other facilities serving the needs of 
nearly a half million people on the west 
coast. 

I can't understand for the life of me, why 
there should be any conflict or controversy 
over any plan that brings comprehensive, 
high quality medical care to Americans at a 
low cost, especially when that plan was 
evolved and carried out under the American 
free-enterprise system. I can understand, 
and Iam completely in sympathy with, those 
who would oppose any plan of socialized 
medicine, I, too, have always been opposed 
to it. 

There are about 5 million people—or 3 
percent of the population—receiving com- 
prehensive medical care by prepald medical 
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plans across the country. When you stop to 
think that almost 100 million of our people 
have obtained some form of limited, volun- 
tary prepaid insurance against hospital costs, 
you have a pretty good idea of what the 
people of this country are seeking—of what 
they really want. And I want to say right 
here that I'm going to do everything within 
my power to see that they get it. 

This is what I think the average American 
wants. I think he wants to be able to go 
and see his doctor as often as he pleases or 
needs to without fear of running up a bill 
that he will have to borrow money to pay. 
When his wife or his child doesn't feel well, 
he wants to feel free to take them to the 
doctor and have them checked over. If he 
or any member of his family gets sick and 
requires a doctor to come to his home, he 
wants to feel free of the cost problem. 

If he or a member of his family has to go 
to the hospital, he wants to know he can 
go to the finest hospital. He wants to know 
that he doesn’t have to worry about paying 
the bill, because those few cents a day he 
nas been paying, and will continue to pay, 
have already taken care of the hospital bill, 
the surgery bill, the X-rays, the drugs, and 
the medicines. 

He wants to know that in his hospital room 
he can have not only the latest and best sur- 
gical and medical care, but the latest and 
best equipment to keep him happy and 
comfortable. 

Wouldn't you like to know that, in a 
modern- designed hospital, the nurse is right 
outside your door—that she doesn't have to 
dash up and down a long corridor to answer 
your call? Wouldn't you like to have every 
Possible patient convenience at your imme- 
diate command through the magic of elec- 
tric controls? Wouldn't you like to be able 
to push a button and watch the drapes at 
the end of the room open, so you can look 
Out through a wall of sparkling glass to see 
your family standing outside ready to visit 
you? Wouldn't you like it, if you wanted to 
sit up in bed, to not have to call the nurse, 
but just to press a button and have the bed 
Adjust itself to any position you desire? 
Wouldn't you like to have hot and cold run- 
ning water right beside your bed—to have a 
Separate faucet of ice water there too? And 
to have a bed radio to be tuned in at your 
Pleasure? Wouldn't it be comforting to 
know that oxygen was piped into every room, 
by each bed, ready to be used at a moment's 
notice? 

Wouldn't you Uke to know that the best 
Prenatal and postnatal maternity care will 
be available for your loved ones? That when 
the baby was born its mother would have 
this same, modern type of hospital room and, 
in addition, that the baby would have its 
own private nursery right at its mother’s 
bed and that by merely a touch of the hand, 
the baby's bassinet and the baby would and 
could be by the mother's side to receive her 
loving care? 

Yes. This is what the people want. They 
Want the best medical care in the world and 
they want to pay for it—a few cents a day. 
I think the American people deserve all these 
things, don't you? 

And I know they can have them, too. How 
do I know this? Because for 20 years we 
have been working on this type of plan. 
For 20 years we have been testing and prov- 
ing these theories until today they are no 
longer theories but sound and accepted facts. 

In our newest type of hospitals, which are 
entirely self-sustaining, the people get this 
modern, advanced type of medical care. If 
it can be done in some parts of the country, 
Other groups of doctors can do it, too—in 
every area of the United States. 

What I have just been talking about is 

Own as prepaid, comprehensive medical 
Care. It is based on four principles: Pre- 
Payment, group practice, well-planned, inte- 
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grated facilities, and preventive medical 
care. 

Prepayment is practically self-explanatory. 
It is not new in the American scheme of 
things. We pay for many things in advance, 
so why not pay our doctors in advance and 
let them keep us well and healthy? It is 
said that the Chinese believed in the theory 
of paying the doctor when they were well— 
but not paying him when they were sick, 
By small monthly payments, in advance, we, 
too, are putting that theory to work. 

Group practice is not new either. But, 
today with the need for more and more 
specialization, it is even more necessary for 
doctors to share their knowledge and skills— 
to pool them—if they are to give their 
patients the best, comprehensive medical 
care. It is the clinical way to modern 
medicine. 

Of course, facilities and equipment are 
fundamental. This means clinics, hospitals, 
and all the special equipment required by 
modern medical science. Under the group 
practice plan, the waste that comes through 
the duplication of these facilities can be 
eliminated. 

The fourth principle is preventive medi- 
cine. This is vital to the complete function- 
ing of the comprehensive plan. Every effort 
must be made to keep the subscribers well. 
Today, because the high cost of medicine 
keeps us away from doctors, the medical 
profession exists on sickness. Under a pre- 
paid, comprehensive medical plan, the eco- 
nomics of the plan is healthiest when the 
subscribers are kept healthy. It not only 
makes sense to me, but I like to think of our 
doctors prospering through improving our 
health, rather than through our becoming 
sick. Don't you agree? 

All right. Now, I’ve outlined—in broad 
terms—what can be done and what has been 
done to meet these medical-care demands of 
the American people. I just want to add, at 
this time, that for the average subscriber 
who joins this plan with a group, the cost 
for all of these benefits is $4.30 a month, 
For a subscriber and 1 family dependent the 
cost is $7.60, and for a subscriber and 2 or 
more family dependents, it is only $9.50 a 
month. 

However, even though I've told you about 
some of the answers to our problems—such 
as we have worked out over the past 20 years 
and as the Health Insurance Plan in New 
York and other groups have worked out, 
there are many rows to hoe, many words to 
write, before all the people can have the 
benefits of this new economics of medical 


care. 

Besides resistance to change and progress, 
the chief obstacle to hundreds of different 
groups of doctors providing comprehensive, 
low-cost, prepaid services to millions of 
Americans is their inability, up to now, to 
obtain adequate private financing for the 
necessary facilities. 

When I sought the first bank loan to build 
critically needed hospital facilities, bankers 
said they wouldn't lend a dime on a hospital 
because they were such money losers. I had 
to arrange guaranties to underwrite the first 
loans. But since then, financial institutions 
have recognized the self-sustaining sound- 
ness of our foundation hospitals. 

Now, if this same opportunity—insured 
private financing—were made available to 
other groups of doctors, then modern 
medicine—prepaid, comprehensive, medical 
plans—could be started all over the country 
as a free enterprise answer to the threat of 
socialized medicine. 

That is where you and I come in. We 
must let the people of America know that 
there is a solution to their needs, their de- 
sires, and their I am having a mo- 
tion-picture script written which will tell 
this story. Not just the story of the plan, 
but, of equal importance, the furthering of 
the pride all Americans should have in the 
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representatives they elected to Congress, for 
I have seen and heard many of these Repre- 
sentatives working on this problem. Believe 
me, I think the job the Wolverton committee 
has done is a stirring story in itself. 

They have spent many months hearing 
testimony on this great problem. They have 
drawn up a bill which will assist the many 
groups of doctors who are anxious to bring 
comprehensive medical care to their patients. 
This bill, H. R. 7700, and known as the medi- 
cal facilities insurance bill, would establish 
Government insurance of private loans by 
banks, insurance companies, and other lend- 
ing institutions for construction of finan- 
cially sound medical and hospital facilities. 
This is the same type of loan insurance 
which the Federal Housing Administration 
has used so successfully over the last 20 years 
in stimulating the investment of more than 
$26,300,000,000 of private capital in the 
building of homes. 

This bill can stimulate the investment of 
enormous sums of private capital in the 
building of these self-supporting medical 
centers without subsidies, without Govern- 
ment controls, and without lay interference 
in the practice of medicine. 

We need more than a half a million addi- 
tional hospital beds in this country. That 
means an expenditure of more than $8 bil- 
lion just to catch up, and $280 million more 
every year just to replace general hospitals 
that are firetraps and hazards to health and 
to provide general hospital beds needed to 
keep up with population growth. 

Organizations of insurance companies, 
mortgage bankers and large lending institu- 
tions have indicated to Congress in writing 
that they would be willing to make insured 
loans for sound hospital and medical facility 
projec, upon enactment of the Wolverton 


Given the stimulus of the Wolverton bill, 
30 doctors in an area could raise a million 
dollars of private capital, build a medical 
center and provide comprehensive care to 
30,000 health plan members. 

With the Investment of approximately $1 
billion of private funds in medical centers, 
30,000 doctors across the country could pro- 
vide full medical care and hospitalization to 
30 million Americans. 

This is the story I want to tell the Ameri- 
can public. This is the big story you can 
tell your readers. This is our rallying point. 
Tell them there's not merely one hearing go- 
ing on in Washington—that there are ex- 
tremely vital hearings conducted on 
the health needs of the Nation. Tell them 
that there is hope for good health for all. 
Tell them about the Wolverton bill for FHA- 
type insured loans for medical and hospital 
facilities. Tell them that the Government, 
right today, authorizes similar type insur- 
ance of loans for ships and it ought to do 
the same for medical facilities. If I can put 
it on film, you can put it on paper. 

You are the Voice of America, Let your 
voice be heard saying that the people rule 
and make their own free choices In a democ- 
racy, and the groundswell of demands from 
the people for a better way to be kept healthy 
and to meet their doctors’ and hospital bills 
inevitably will bring full medical care within 
the reach of all. 

Gentlemen of the press—your services are 
paid for monthly by the subscribers of the 
thousands of newspapers all over the coun- 
try. You offer comprehensive news cover- 
age on a monthly payment basis. We do 
have that in common. 

We also have this in common—we know 
the health needs of the Nation and that 
these needs are a challenge to us all—espe- 
cially to the doctors and health organiza- 
tions, the leaders of labor, industry, and our 
representatives in Government. It is up to 
them and to us to feel the heartbeats of the 
people—to understand the people's wants 
and to help fulfill the people’s needs. We 
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must accept this challenge with eagerness 
and humility. 

I would like to leave this thought with you 
in conclusion. It is a little poem by Lewis 
Newman and it goes like this: 


“I sought to hear the voice of God 
And climbed the topmost steeple. 
But God declared: ‘Go down again, 
I dwell among the people.'" 


Henry J. Kaiser, President of the Kaiser 
Foundation, Answers Questions Relat- 
ing to His Speech— The New Eco- 
nomics of Medical Care’’—Before the 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day Henry J. Kaiser, president of the 
Kaiser Foundation, after the delivery of 
his address—“The New Economics of 
Medical Care"—before the National 
Press Club, in accordance with the cus- 
tom that prevails at the club, answered 
the questions submitted to him with re- 
spect to the views he had expressed in 
his address. 

I have already made reference to his 
address, and included it as a part of 
other remarks I have made today. The 
answers that he made to the questions 
addressed to him at the conclusion of his 
address are made a part of these re- 
marks. They are as follows: 

ANsSwers BY MR. HENRY J. KAISER, PRESIOENT 
Or THE KAISER FOUNDATION, TO QUESTIONS 
ASKED FOLLOWING His SPEECH, THe New 
Economics or MEDICAL CARE, BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL Press CLUB, May 26, 1954 

AMA MEDICAL SOCIETIES ATTITUDE 

Certain Medical Society officials from time 
to time make misleading and unfair attacks 
against group practice, prepayment plans. 

Such opposition arises from fear of open, 
free competition. 

It may take the following forms: 

Refusing membership in county medical 
societies to group practice doctors, thereby 
depriving them of becoming eligible for their 
spectalty boards, 

Threatening group practice doctors with 
expulsion from medical societies. 

Making public misleading claims against 
group practice, prepayment plans, 

Attempting to curtail health plans by 
holding it is unethical for them to advertise 
or make known their services to the public. 

Lobbying to obtain restrictive State laws. 
COURTS HAVE OUTLAWED RESTRAINT OF TRADE TO 

PREVENT FREE COMPETITION IN MEDICAL CARE 

1. The United States Supreme Court unan- 
fmously upheld the conviction of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for conspiracy to 
restrain trade in yiolation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. This was a 1940 case involy- 
ing a group practice prepayment plan in the 
District of Columbia. The United States 
Appellate Court held AMA engaged in 
“commercial and business competition" 
against low-cost medical service. The court 
held: 

“The licensed monopolies which professiong 
enjoy constitute in themselves, severe re- 
straints upon competition, 
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“The better educated laity of today ques- 
tions the adequacy of present-day medicine, 

‘The people give the privilege of profes- 
sional monopoly and the people may take it 
away." 

2. Washington State Supreme Court de- 
cision unanimously granted an injunction 
against the King County Medical Society in 
1951 to restrain it from an alleged conspir- 
acy to destroy a group practice prepayment 
plan and eliminate competition in Seattle. 
The court held that the Medical Society's 
argument about “free cholce of physician” 
lacked any merit. 

3. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association in an editorial of July, 1949, 
stated: 

“Instances have occurred In which physi- 
clans, for political, commercial, or emotional 
reasons have endeavored to utilize the Princi- 
ples of Medical Ethics as a means of pro- 
ducing embarrassment, distress or loss of 
reputation of other physiclans whom they 
envy or whose open competition they fear, 

“The Principles of Medical Ethics were not 
designed for any such purpose, and the at- 
tempt to utilize the principles of ethics for 
such purposes may well be in itself un- 
ethical,” 

AMA IN CALIFORNIA 


The California Medical Association recent- 
ly has adopted a new approach in California. 

California AMA officials now are publicly 
taking the position: Let's pay attention to 
what the people want. Instead of just telling 
them what we'll give them, let's pay attention 
to what the people are demanding. So the 
State Medical Association leaders are declar- 
ing the time has come to compete with the 
Kaiser plan. When that took place, I de- 
clared it was a tremendous victory for the 
people, 

AMA OPPOSITION TO H. R. 7700 

The American Medical Association states: 

“There is no proved need for this type of 
legislation.” 

This is double-talk. 

AMA only last February 3 recommended 
passage of a bill (H. R. 7341) expanding the 
Hill-Burton grants of Government funds to 
assist in construction of hospitals and health 
centers. Thus, AMA r nizes the vast 
shortage of hospital facilities. It is past 
understanding how AMA could support Gov- 
ernment grants, and then say "There is no 
proved need” for legislation which would 
stimulate the flow of private capital, on a 
private enterprise basis, to help meet the 
proven need for additional medical facilities. 


FREE CHOICE 


1. Members join the Kaiser Foundation 
Plan because they choose to do so. The peo- 
ple are entitled to the freedom to choose the 
services of groups of doctors, under a pre- 
payment plan, 

2. Members of the health plan have the 
free choice of selecting as their personal or 
family physiclan any of the participating 
physicians and surgeons and other special- 
ists in the doctors partnership. 

AMA has specifically recognized this con- 
cept of “free choice among participating 
physicians” in voluntary health plans. 

3. Health plan members are free to employ 
outside solo doctors, whom they wish to pay, 
but at the same time they are entitled to all 
free hospital services under their health 
plan. 

4. Most doctors today are actually in- 
formally practicing on a group basis. They 
refer their patients to specialists or con- 
sultants whom they recommend, 

5. All Kaiser Foundation hospitals are open 
to all qualified physicians In the community. 

6. A doctor who belongs to the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association recently wrote 
to the soclety’s Bulletin: 

“Are we In our organization free from the 
closed panel system? Decidedly not. The 
hospital staffs are based strictly upon closed 
panel systema. * * In order for a patient 
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in any hospltal to baye a free choice of sur- 
geon, It would be necessary to completely 
change our method of organization.” 


REINSURANCE BILL (H. R. 8356) 


The objectives of the bill are eminently 
desirable, especially the objective of encour- 
aging insurance companies and voluntary 
health plans to extend much broader coyer- 
age and protection to the people. 

Most of the provisions of the bill apply the 
reinsurance principle to commercial insur- 
ance companies and other indemnity-type 
plans, So they are in a better position to 
pass on the feasibility of applying reinsur- 
ance to themselves. 

Provisions of the bill pertaining to service- 
type. comprehensive plans—like the Kalser 
Foundation health plan—leave the basic de- 
talls to be determined later in negotiations 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Therefore it is not possible to 
determine whether reinsurance would ben- 
efit our members until these basic features 
are developed. Our type of plan already 
covers most of the medical and hospital 
needs of our members. 

However, I certainly would not object to 
the reinsurance bill because it seems to be 
designed more for limited, Indemnity-type 
plans. 

I certainly would not agree with those who 
condemn the bill Just because it does not 
offer a complete answer to the health needs 
of the Nation. 

It is imperative that effective partial meas- 
ures be adopted which offer real promise of 
contributing to the people's health problems. 

I would wholeheartedly endorse legislation 
that might stimulate the providing of com- 
prehensive medical care to those who now 
have very limited coverage. 


HOSPITALS THAT PAY THEIR OWN WAY 


T am talking about a multibillion-dollar 
industry—the hospital industry of Amer- 
ica—that tradition operates in the red. 

The Kalser Foundation has proved how 
this Industry—the hospital—can operate in 
the black, < 

We have actually been accomplishing this 
for years. 

Our hospitals pay their own way. 

The nonprofit Kaiser Foundation has $20 
million worth of medical center facilities. 

We are completing a current $11 million 
hospital construction program. 

The savings to health plan members from 
group practice prepayment services are so 
great that the savings more than pay for the 
cost of hospitals and clinics. About 6 per- 
cent out of the system’s revenues meet all 
construction debts and interest and addi- 
tions to facilities. 

I emphasize that the Kaiser Foundation 
and hospitals are nonprofit. 

We set aside substantial sums annually 

for medical education, research, and charity 
cases. 
Thus we have demonstrated how hospitals 
do not have to depend upon Government 
grants, public taxes, or charity drives. They 
can stand on their own feet financially, It's 
being done, 


How To Save Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of southeast Asia faces the 
American people today with a pressing 
urgency that we cannot evade. Wecan- 
not be blind to the glaring facts that 
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communism is adyancing in that section 
of the world and our national security 
is endangered. It is for this reason that 
T wish to call the attention of our policy- 
makers to an article by our former bril- 
liant colleague, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
a great world citizen of the Philippines, 
who knows Asia, who all these years has 
been stressing the need for America to 
pay more attention to Asia, and to make 
friends with the peoples of Asia by en- 
dorsing their legitimate nationalist as- 
pirations to freedom and independence. 
This article was syndicated in all the 
Hearst newspapers in this country on 
Sundax, May 16, entitled “How To Save 
Asia.” 

I wish, also, Mr. Speaker, to insert in 
the Recorp excerpts of an article in the 
Washington Evening Star by Betty Beale 
about General Romulo and editorials 
from the Hearst newspapers; the Daily 
Home News, of New Brunswick, N. J.; 
the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg.; and 
Bridgeport News, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
They have been selected at random from 
scores of newspaper comments from all 
over the country to show how General 
Romulo and his views are received by the 
American press. 

The matters follow: 

How To Save Asta From COMMUNISM 

(By Carlos P. Romulo) 

Everybody in the free world is agreed that 
Asia must be saved from communism. But 
as Asia is a vast place, the problem of saving 
it is formidable. Before tackling the job it 
would be well to know the dimensions of the 
problems. 

The crisis in Indochina merely emphasizes 
the need to clarify the issues. Hazy gen- 
eralizations are misleading and might indeed 
be dangerous at this stage. 

The following pointers are intended to 
facilitate understanding of the problem of 
saving Asia by putting the problem in proper 
perspective: 

1, The problem Is to save, not a whole vast 
continent called Asia, but only those parts 
of it that are still free of Communist control 
or are uncommitted in the struggle. 

This immediately excludes Soviet Russia 
and Communist China from the geographical 
limits of the problem. It also excludes, for 
the present at least, the strategy of a mili- 
tary rollback against communism. 

2. It is not enough to say that the Asian 
Peoples must be saved from communism. 
The important thing is to save them for 
something better, namely, freedom. 

They will not fight with enthusiasm for 
any vague concept of a “free world," but only 
to the extent that they haye a stake in free- 
dom, being themselves free. 

3. No Asian country can be saved from 
communism unless it wants to be. The basic 
Consideration, therefore, is the real interests 
Of the Asian peoples and not the interests of 
the Western powers or what the Western 
Powers think the interests of the Asians 
Ought to be. 

It follows that united action in Asla be- 
tween Asia and the West will be possible only 
if the West is ready and willing to base such 
&ction on the recognized interests of the 
Asian peoples. 

4. In free, uncommitted, non-Communist 
Asin, these interests are basically two in 
number: First, the aspiration to human dig- 
nity, social progress, and economic well- 
being, and second, the desire to put an end 
to colonial imperialism . 

5. No self-respecting Asian country will 
Join any proposal for united action in Asia 
2 ee directly or indirectly, can be 

own be in support of colonial impe- 
Tialism, ” 
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8. Conversely, the best hope of securing 
the support of the free or non-Communist 
Asian countries is to recognize as soon as 
possible the independence of the Indochinese 
peoples. 

Once colonial imperialism disappears as 
an enemy, the only remaining foe in the field 
would be Communist imperialism. The 
issues and the battlelines would become 
clearly defined. 

7. It may be asked whether these states, 
once they are free, could be depended upon 
to oppose communism and to fight it with 
all their strength. The answer to this ques- 
tion is provided by the example of all the 
countries in Asia which achieved their in- 
dependence after the Second World War 
(India, Pakistan, the Philippines, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Israel, Jordan, South 
Korea, and Libya). 

None of these countries has turned Com- 
munist; all of them are in fact resisting 
Communist power and infiltration within 
their own borders; they would probably be 
willing to Join in a concerted move to repel 
Communist aggression in the area. 

8. Military power as such does not neces- 
sarily impress the Asians, and brandishing 
the H-bomb may produce a contrary effect. 
The Asian desire for peace is not mere cow- 
ardly fear of the H-bomb -but a matter of 
basic principle which, incidentally, also pro- 
vides a test of the sincerity and statesman- 
ship of the West. 

9. While the menace of Communist armed 
aggression is immediate and grave, we should 
not forget that the long-term problem is 
one of raising of the standards of living of 
the Asian peoples. The Communist coun- 
tries, recognizing this, have begun to par- 
ticipate actively in the promotion of inter- 
national trade and in programs of economic 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 

The need thus becomes more urgent for 
the West, particularly the United States, to 
continue to give such assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries on a basis of 
mutual respect, and not as a special favor 
with political strings attached or as a dis- 
guised survival of colonial imperialism. 

10. The “neutralism” of many of the 
Asian countries should not be regarded as 
a kind of “cryptocommunism.” Most of 
them are bitterly and determinedly anti- 
Communist at home, and it would be foolish 
to argue that they are pro-Communist in 
foreign policy. 

What their neutralism means is that they 
think it possible for the Communist states 
and the western countries to coexist, and 
that all the avenues which may lead to such 
coexistence should be explored, 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 11, 1954] 
A SUPER AMBASSADOR 
(By Betty Beale) 

The remarkable Gen. Carlos Romulo, for- 
mer Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, and his charming wife, are back in 
Washington and installed in an apartment 
they have taken at the Westchester. That 
the latter is their address seems a little 
strange in view of the fact that the general 
is back here with the title of Ambassador, 
will use the Philippine Chancery at 1617 
Massachusetts Avenue as his office, will have 
the Embassy personnel and staff at his dis- 
posal and there will not be another Am- 
bassador living in the Philippine Embassy 
as long as he is here. ó 

Actually General Romulo is back as per- 
sonal representative of Philippine President 
Magsaysay with the rank of Ambassador-at- 
Large. Though he started out as an oppo- 
nent of Magsaysay for the office of President, 
he ended up being the candidate's campaign 
manager. To prove that he wasn't bribed to 
withdraw from the presidential race in favor 
of Candidate Magsaysay, Romulo promised 
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he wouldn't accept any appointive job after 
the election, But Magsaysay needed the tal- 
ents of this “super Ambassador,” as the 
State Department calls him. Hence the 
trouble-shooting general accepted the assign- 
ment without pay. 

S0 Mrs. Romulo is now busy redecorating 
a seventh floor corner apartment at the 
Westchester which will soon be the scene of 
some interesting parties, as this couple knows 
everybody. Ambassador Romulo also has an 
office at the Westchester and he has just 
mailed his seventh book to the publishers. 
To hit the book stalls in September, Crusade 
for Democracy, takes up the problem of com- 
munism in Asia. 
| Editorial published in all Hearst newspapers, 

March 13, 1954] 
STRONG FRIEND 


Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philip- 
pines, one of the strongest friends the United 
States has or has ever had in the East, has 
returned to this country with extraordinary 
powers as special and personal representa- 
tive of President Ramon Magsaysay. 

This gives General Romulo greater scope 
and influence than if he came as Ambassa- 
dor. The team of President Magsaysay and 
General Romulo gives the assurance that the 
Philippines will be a bastion of democracy 
against Asiatic communism. We are de- 
lighted to welcome General Romulo again 
and to wish him well. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) News of 
March 13, 1954] 


A DISTINGUISHED VISTTOR 


Seldom has a Connecticut city entertained 
80 gracious and powerful an orator as Gen, 
Carlos P, Romulo, who delivered the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport’s third annual Frank 
Jacoby lecture at the Klem Memorial Audi- 
torium on Brotherhood and World Peace. 

Today General Romulo is the personal en- 
voy to the United States of Philippine Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay. The briefest review 
of his past achievements tell us General 
Romulo has served as president of the United 
Nations General Assembly, was a wartime 
aide-de-camp to Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
and has been honored with a Pulitzer prize 
journalism award. 

In 1945, at San Francisco, when allotted 2 
minutes, he made a 30-second speech in 
signing the U, N. Charter for his country, 
He said: “The hand of the Man of Galilee is 
in this finished work—the United Nations 
Charter.” 

Those words summarize the spiritual fer- 
vency and the faith of General Romulo in 
world peace and brotherhood, 

The world, he said, had come to the end 
of the trail in 1945 when 54 nations met to 


. hammer out the charter of an organization 


designed to end war. With all its imperfec- 
tions and defects, General Romulo declared, 
the U. N. is the visible, tangible interpreta- 
tion of brotherhood. He said there is noth- 
ing better within reach as an instrumentality 
for peace than the U. N. 

Because the U. N., he said, represents the 
ideal of brotherhood and peace, Ralph 
Bunche (a previous Frank Jacoby lecturer), 
the grandson of a Negro slave, acting for the 
U. N., ended the 1948 Holy Land war be- 
tween the Jews and the Arab nations, and 
Israel, a new, young nation, was born under 
the U. N. segis. 

He spoke of the miracle of the 1948 Berlin 
airlift, He told how Gen, George C. Mar- 
shall, then Secretary of State and chief 
United States delegate to the U. N., brought 
America’s answer to the world. General 
Marshall warned Russia not to mistake pa- 
tience for weakness, making it clearly known 
this country was ready to fight to the last 
for freedom and liberty against aggression. 

Fifty-four nations in the U. N., General 
Romulo said, welded together with hoops of 
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steel, stood as one. Supporting Russia, in- 
cluding Russia, there were six nations. 
Keeping our word, the Philippines were 
given their independence on July 4, 1946. 
As an Asian, paying us the highest tribute, 
the General said that his people died for 
us, fighting the Japanese, and will always 
be loyal, because we have respected their 
dignity and the dignity of the human soul, 
To have America's inner greatness so mag- 
nificently described was truly inspirational. 


[From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 
Home News of April 30, 1954] 


INSPIRING FAITH FOR THE FUTURE 


Gen, Carlos P. Romulo fully lived up to 
his advance notices when he spoke at the 
annual dinner of the New Brunswick Cham- 
ber of Commerce the other evening. 

General Romulo was all that had been 
expected, and more. A man of great per- 
sonal charm and wit, General Romulo held 
the attention of his audience throughout. 
His picture of the decline of United States 
influence in Asia was painted with eloquence 
and pinpointed with accuracy. But more 
important was his faith in the future of free 
nations, with his little Philippine Republic 
backing up the world power of the United 
States and the other free nations. Tracing 
the strength of our country back to the great 
principles upon which it was founded, Gen- 
eral Romulo showed how we had operated 
upon those ancient, sound principles in giv- 
ing the Filipinos their freedom. And he 
saw our firm belief in the equality and dig- 
nity of man as the basis for a preservation 
of our principles and our form of govern- 
ment against all who would try to destroy 
it, for all time. 

No one who heard General Romulo the 
other night could have come away from the 
dinner without a feeling of new faith and 
new hope and new courage to meet the trou- 
bles of an unsettled world. In bringing 
General Romulo here, the chamber of com- 
merce performed a civic service of tremen- 
dous and lasting importance, 


From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
April 5, 1954] 
Cantos ROMULO, STATESMAN 


‘We were impressed by Gen. Carlos Romu- 
Jo's control over pressures he may have felt 
to press the Philippines’ case for ownership 
of United States naval and military installa- 
tions in his country when he spoke to the 
annual dinner meeting of the Portland City 
Club recently. 

Many spokesmen for friends abroad who 
appear before groups here have in the past 
fallen into one of two camps representing 
schools of thought on what to tell Americans. 

One such line stresses X country’s will to 
halt Soviet expansion and how much United 
States taxpayers should spend to steel X 
country's spirits. 

The other line usually screened by varying 
degrees of subtlety simmers down to diplo- 
matic blackmail. It runs: Lend Y coun- 
try a few million and Y country won't be so 
friendly to Russia.” 

It is rare indeed that someone like Gen- 
eral Romulo appears to tell us how fine have 
been our relations with his country, period. 

General Romulo, the personal representa- 
tive of Philippine President Magsaysay, 
spoke here when the issue of the island bases 
was in dispute. The official Philippine 
stand is that the bases belong to them. 
Our view has been otherwise. 

In his talk on mutual relations General 
Romulo took a stand in the theme: “You 
have kept every you have made to 
my people, You have made friends in Asia 
and you can do it again.” Not a word about 
bases. That is diplomacy of the highest 
order and we may add, most effective. He 
is a statesman. 
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Western Massachusetts CIO Industrial 
Union Council 12th Annual Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past dozen years the Western Massachu- 
setts CIO Council has conducted an an- 
nual conference of officers and delegates 
of its unions. Over the years it has de- 
veloped into one of the most important 
labor meetings in the area encompassed 
by the council. It has become a work- 
shop for good ideas hammered out on the 
anvil of discussion and resolution. This 
annual pilgrimage of delegates from 
various CIO unions presents a review of 
the common problems that affect all. It 
serves to educate them in the progress 
they have made and the obstacles they 
have encountered. In this way, the 
members are acquainted with the task 
that lies ahead, 

Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday, May 
22, 1954, the Western Massachusetts CIO 
Industrial Union Council held its 12th 
annual conference at the Hotel High- 
land in Springfield, Mass. I was privi- 
leged to address the group and give a 
report on the Congress as it affected the 
problems in which they are interested. A 
message was transmitted from CIO Pres- 
ident Walter P. Reuther and numerous 
members of the State legislature. 


Mr. Herman Greenberg, president of 
the Western Massachusetts CIO Council, 
keynoted the gathering with the follow- 
ing message: 

This is our 12th annual conference. It 
comes at a very important time in our lives. 
There is every-increasing unemployment, 
talk of recession, poor legislation which will 
affect the United States labor force, and 
many other momentous decisions with which 
we will be faced. Now, more than ever, 
we just cannot sit back on our 12 years of 
fine progress. What has been done will be 
told in the reports you will get at this meet- 
ing—what lies ahead depends upon you. 
In extending to each and every one of you 
my best wishes, I look forward to your con- 
tinued friendship and cooperation. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the Recorp a list of the 
delegates and their unions and the 10- 
point program discussed at the confer- 
ence. 

The list and program follows: 
DELEGATES TO WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS CIO 

CoUNCIL 


ACWA Local 523: Evelyn Drawniak, Jane 


ACWA Local 26: Joseph Burleski, 

IUE Local 266: Blair Mfg. Co.; Franklin 
E. Mazza. 

P. J. & N. Local 224; Milton Bradley: George 
Driscoll, Joseph, Donahue. : 
ae Local 541: Beatrice Kennedy, Kay 

lin. 

IUE, Hampden, Specialty, Local 273: Rich- 
ard FPrennier, president; Norman Worin. Al- 
ternates: Howard Belrose, Henry Brissette. 

ACWA, Asinof & Sons, Local 290: William 
Shapiro, Albert Leone, Andrew Palpini. 


May 26 


USW, CIO, Local 3326; Baldwin Duckworth 
Steelworkers: Ted Katulka, Michael Lopenzo, 

UFW, CIO, Local 137: Mello Pietrucci. 

IUE, CIO, Local 278, Chapman Valve: Ed- 
ward Brunelle, Edward King, Stephen Mas- 
ley, Stanley Grandalski, Norman Hughes, 
Robert Yelle. 

URW, CIO, Local 11, Fisk: James Riclley, 
William Baker, James Flynn, George McCoy, 
William Ferris. 

UPWA, Local 245: Douglas O’Brien, Mary 
Simmons, Emilio Socco, Mary Roberts. 

RWDSU, Local 515: Joseph S. Casey, Mar- 
garet Dupont. 

RWDSU, Local 566, United B. & D. E.: Max- 
imilian Roos, Jr. 

IUE, CIO, Local 202, Westinghouse: Wil- 
liam Lieberman, Sam Walker, George Abair, 
Rober Bergeron, Lucy Carmel, James Chase, 
Howard Dunlap, Reginald Funn, William F. 
Keane, Frank Gridrich, Harvey Rock, Louis 
Vi Venzio. 

IUE, CIO, Local 213, Van Norman: Henry 
Lussier, Anthony Maruca, John Ramos, John 
Swachak, Peter Cienciwa, Brownie Szebeck. 

IUE, CIO, Local 220, package machinery: 
Edward Lussier, William Waldron, 

IUE, CIO, Local 206, American Bosch: 
James Parker, James Manning, Stephen 
Jaross, Joseph Gomez, John Daly, Thomas 
Moore, James Clarke, Cornelius Driscoll, John 
Wade, Lester Barre. 

IUE, CIO, Local 288, Monsanto Chemical: 
Albert Kielbania, Wallace Wile, James Gibbs, 
Bernard Zisk, Arthur B. Miles, William Vas- 
burgh, Edward Kaplita, John Gondek, 

ACWA, Local 597, Julee Comforter: Agnes 
St. Martin, Evelyn Fitch, Rosemend Benolt, 

Local 276: Wilfred Thibodeau, Homer Du- 
shone. 

Textile Local 73, Warren Thread: Jennie 
Senk. 

Local 113, William Skinner: Anna Sullivan, 
Leo Riel, Joseph Brizard, Stuart Bilz, Irene 
Mainville. 

Local 144, Chicopee Manufacturing: Louis 
Hamel, Doris Lewko, Roland Hamel, Julia 
Szady. 

Local 65, Ludow Manufacturing: Mary S. 
Voz, Emile Dauphinais, Emily C. Gareti. 

Local 693, Berkshire; Diana Halton, Rhea 
Turcotte. 

Local 775, Hampton Mills: Edward Krzan- 
owski, Joseph Lota, Donald Johnston. 

Local 7 5 Rosen Textile: George Hutton. 

Local 1058, Hart Top: George Gagni 
Morris Nakreyko. p 3 85 

Local 264, GE: Emdee Deroy. 


— — 


WESTERN Massachvsvrrs CIO's 10-Porer PRO- 
GRAM To HALT UNEMPLOYMENT 


The American economy has been moving 
downward since early last fall, In the past 
4 months unemployment has more than 
tripled. Over 3½ million workers are already 
officially counted as unemployed. Additional 
tens of thousands have dropped out of the 
labor force as job opportunities have dried 
up. Part-time work has become widespread. 

To meet the present unemployment situa- 
tion and to prevent it from spreading, CIO 
is recommending a limited, basic, national 
economic program. Swift action can reverse 
the tide of recession and return the country 
to full employment. 


1. TEXAS 


One of the most direct means of increas- 
ing personal consumption spending is to 
put through the proper tax changes, The 
first basic step in a full employment tax pro- 
gram is to raise the present 6600 Individual 
Federal income-tax exemption. A or 
$1,000 per person is sound in the light of 
the great price increases which have taken 
place since the $600 exemption was origi- 
nally established. CIO supports an increase 
in the personal exemption to $800 per per- 
son this year, and $1,000 next year. Raising 
the exemption to $800 would put some $4.5 
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billion of added income in the hands of 
American families. Most of this tax relief 
would go to low- and middle-income families 
and this will stimulate consumption and 
start the wheels of industry moving at a 
faster rate. 

In addition, CIO strongly maintains that 
the excise-tax cuts slated to go into effect 
this spring should proceed on schedule. 
These cuts on tobacco, liquor, gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, and other selected products will 
also help to strengthen consumption, More- 
over, as soon as possible steps should be 
taken to eliminate all forms of excise taxes 
which restrict consumption. 

This program of reducing the taxes on low 
and middle-income families is in sharp con- 
trast with that of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, which has stated its belief that the 
way to get out of a recession is to cut taxes 
on business and high-income families. On 
top of the recent elimination of the excess- 
profits tax on corporations, the administra- 
tion proposed a new tax program which will 
eventually mean about a $3.3 billion cut in 
taxes. However, nearly @3 billion of this 
added tax relief would go to corporations and 
to the less than 1 percent of American fami- 
lies who own the lion’s share of corporation 
stock. This will come about as the result 
of the proposed cuts of taxes on dividends 
and the proposed increase in permissible 
depreciation deductions on new investment 
by corporations. For the other millions of 
American families, minor tax adjustments 
worth around $300 million are proposed. 
Even these adjustments will be limited to 
very special cases involving dependents, 
working widows, high medical expenses, etc. 

There is no general tax relief for the great 
majority of taxpayers in the administra- 
tion's plans. It is based on the old trickle- 
down theory of economic life which failed to 
maintain prosperity in the past. 

2. MINIMUM WAGE 


As the CIO stated at its last convention, 
“The millions of American families with in- 
Comes below $3,000 per year constitute the 
greatest untapped market for goods of all 
types.” Raising the minimum wage from 
its present unrealistic level of 75 cents an 
hour to $1.25 will be a major step in increas- 
ing the buying power of these families. Coy- 
erage of the Federal minimum-wage law 
should be extended to additional workers now 
unprotected. 


3. STRENGTHEN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In most industries profits are still high 
and productivity increases are continuing; 
Unions must, therefore, continue to press for 
Wage increases to strengthen workers’ buy- 
ing power or consumption will be weakened 
even further in relation to production. Our 
labor-relations law should encourage free 
Collective bargaining. The present Taft- 
Hartley Act does not do this, and the Presi- 
dent's proposed amendments to the law 
would further restrict development of good 
labor-management relations. 

4. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

A modern well-run unemployment com- 
Peneation system can be the first line of de- 
tense against the spread of any economic 
downturn. Unfortunately, benefit levels in 
the present State programs bave fallen to 
% of average earnings. This scale of 
Payments fails to provide adequate support 
against the loss of income due to a recession. 
In addition, many States have raised arbi- 

and unjustifiable barriers against un- 
employed workers who seek to obtain legiti- 
mate benefits. 

We are advocating the immediate enact- 
ment of a strong Federal standards bill 
Which will help prevent disqualification of 
Qualified workers, assure essential increases 
in the amount and duration of benefits, and 
extend coverage. The CIO believes pay- 
ments should be scaled to provide an un- 
employed worker with no dependents not 
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less than 65 percent of his average weekly 
wage. Additional allowances should be 
made for dependents. Benefits should be 
payable for at least 39 weeks, A sound Fed- 
eral standards law should also permit States 
which are hard hit by unemployment and 
threatened with exhaustion of funds to be 
able to draw on grants from the Federal 
Government. 

Through such a program of standards and 
grants, Congress can protect family living 
standards, bolster purchasing power, and 
strengthen the unemployment insurance 
system. 

The Eisenhower Administration has sup- 
ported certain minor changes in the unem- 
ployment law, but it does not support a 
broad program of Federal action on stand- 
ards and grants. Its only approach to raising 
benefits ts to urge action by the States. But 
most State legislatures are not even sched- 
uled to meet this year; besides they are the 
very bodies which have permitted benefit 
levels to fall to their present inadequate 
levels. 

5. HOUSING 


An expanded residential construction in- 
dustry can lend great strength to our econ- 
omy and also help meet basic social needs. 
To fill the vast housing backlog, particularly 
for homes for families with low and moderate 
incomes, and to keep our economy expand- 
ing we must aim at a target of 2 million new 
housing units per year, 

The present administration apparently is 
content to keep new housing units in 1954 
close to that of 1953. Yet last year’s pro- 
duction of 1.1 million units was only slightly 
higher than the level over 25 years ago when 
our population was 45 million fewer and 
national income was less than half as large 
as today. 

As part of his housing program President 
Eisenhower has recommended construction 
of 35,000 public housing units a year in each 
of the next 4 years. Even the late Senator 
Taft in 1949 helped put through legislation 
to build 135,000 public housing units in a 
normal year with provision to build as many 
as 200,000 unite per year, as a counter de- 
pression economic measure. 

CIO supports a public housing level of at 
least 135,000 this year, and up to 200,000 
units when possible. 

In addition to stepping up public housing, 
other steps needed to increase residential 
construction include; more liberal financing 
for low and moderate priced houses as well 
as for legitimate housing cooperatives; spe- 
cial long-term mortgage financing for mod- 
erately priced rental dwellings; long-term, 
low-interest mortgage financing for homes 
priced to $10,000. 

6. IMPROVED SOCIAL SECURITY 


Basic improvement in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program is one of the 
quickest ways to put money in the hands of 
a large section of the population which will 
spend practically all of this increased in- 
come. The CIO is supporting the Lehman- 
Dingell bill (S. 2260, H. R. 6034) to expand 
OASI coverage, add permanent and tempor- 
ary disability insurance and increase month- 
ly payments to a maximum of $200 a month. 
The Eisenhower administration as proposed 
improvements in old-age and survivor's in- 
surance which are good as far as they go. 
They would extend coverage and raise bene- 
fits, though not to the degree necessary for 
adequate security. Moreover, the presiden- 
tial proposals make no provision for payment 
of benefits to workers who become temporar- 
ily or permanently disabled and suffer loss 
of current income. 

We also need Federal legislation that will 
assure more adequate public assistance pay- 
ments by the States to the unemployed, the 
aged, and others in distress. The Presi- 
dent's plan fails to do this. 

There are over § million people receiving 
pensions and old-age assistance under the 
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Social Security Act. Their pensions or as- 
sistance average around $50 a month, not 
quite $12 per week. For every increase of 
$10 à week in the payments they receive, $2.7 
billion a year would be added to consumer 
purchasing power, 

7. FARM PROGRAM 


The present recession has been underway 
for well over a year in the farm community 
and the drop in farm income has already had 
a sharp effect on the sales of agricultural 
machinery, trucks, and many appliances. In 
turn this is causing serious unemployment 
in industrial centers. A full-employment 
economy is the only sound base for both 
farm and city prosperity. 

To prevent the present farm recession from 
turning into a wholesale depression, the 
tested farm programs of price supports, mar- 
keting, storage, rural electrification and tele- 
phones, low-cost credit, and conservation 
should be improved. 

Unfortunately, the Fisenhower-Benson 
farm program will weaken existing agricul- 
tural legislation rather than strengthen it. 
The President and Secretary Benson have 
introduced proposals for flexible supports of 
basic crops. This program ignores the needs 
of the family farmer in the United States. 
We are opposed to it, 

Pending the preparation of improved leg- 
islation which will strengthen the income 
position of the family farmer and increase 
consumption of farm products, the Con- 
gress should continue the present support 
programs. 

8. CREDIT FOR SMALL BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
EXPANSION 


An essential feature of a and ex- 
panding economy is a liberal credit policy. 
As we are confronted with a downturn the 
need for credit is even more acute for many 
businesses, individuals, and local and State 
governments. 

The Eisenhower administration has sup- 
ported a general policy of encouraging higher 
interest rates. It has also eliminated cer- 
tain valuable Government credit sources. 
Typical of its acts have been the authorized 
increases in VA and FHA housing interest 
rates and the elimination of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

CIO has condemned the increase in in- 
terest rates on federally guaranteed housing 
loans. We believe such increases should be 
revoked to help increase the demand for resi- 
dential housing. 

Economic experience during the past 20 
years demonstrated the continuing need for 
a Federal credit agency such as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. RFO or a 
similar agency should be reestablished to 
help with special depression lending pro- 
grams, special defense loans and loans to 
many State and local bodies seeking to un- 
dertake public works. 

9. PUBLIC WORKS 

A well planned system of public works can 
alleviate many pressing social needs, also 
help support production and employment. 
Recent estimates indicate the need for at 
least 100,000 more classrooms each year for 
the next 5 years. As for hospitals, even by 
modest standards, the Nation requires 230,- 
000 new general hospital beds. The road and 
public building backlog is also very great. 

The Eisenhower administration has talked 
at length about expanding public works to 
head off a depression. However, it has failed 
to recommend legislation which could make 
public works effective in halting a downturn. 

For example: Large numbers of State and 
local governments are confronted with great 
financial obstacles when it comes to expand- 
ing public works. In many cases there are 
statutory limits on the amount and types of 
borrowing these bodies can undertake—and 
in numerous instances these limits have been 
reached or exceeded. Yet, if public works are 
to really be helpful in combating a recession 
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or depression, there must be quick action in 
getting them under way. Legislation should 
be put on the books now to enable the Fed- 
eral Government to make special loans and 
financial grants to help States and local 
communities to get their own projects under 
way. 
‘the Federal Government must have its 
own building and related works programs 
ready for commencement as they become 
necessary. 

10. PROGRAMS AT THE STATE AND LOCAL LEVEL — 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Many of the Federal policy proposals men- 
tioned-above need your support at the State 
and local level. In addition there are other 
programs, more purely local in nature, that 
can be adopted to reinforce the economy. 

To tackle these State and local problems 
more effectively and to enlist support be- 
hind national measures, CIO recommends 
that all State councils give consideration to 
the prompt establishment of State CIO full- 
employment committees. Such committees 
can perform many useful functions. 

They can help look into the public works 
situation in your State, and come up with 
answers to many questions such as: 

Is there a shelf of plans which can be put 
into action quickly when and if economic 
conditions warrant? If there isn't such a 
self of works, the governor and other appro- 
priate bodies should be pressed to prepare 
such plans. Inquiry should be made to de- 
termine whether there are: (a) Actual blue- 
prints to get projects out of the planning 
stage and into the project state; (b) land 
rights which have been purchased for fu- 
ture projects; (c) State funds already ap- 
propriated for this work; (d) obstacles to 
financing these projects on a State and local 
basis. 

In some cases the particular type of con- 
struction is normally financed in part by a 
Federal grant, which is then matched by a 
State appropriation. Inquiry should be 
made into the status of such so-called 
grants-in-aid programs in each State, par- 
ticularly in the school, hospital, and high- 
way fields. 

President Eisenhower has called upon the 
States to improve their presently inadequate 
unemployment-compensation laws, Press 
this issue home in your State. If this pres- 
sure fails to produce action in the States it 
will strengthen the campaign to get na- 
tional action on a Federal standards bill. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a petition and lists 
of signers in support of H. R. 1227, 
These citizens protest the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages in magazines and 
newspapers and over the radio and 
television. 

‘The petition follows: 

We, the undersigned of Rivesville, Marion 
County, W. Va., do petition you to 
vote to report the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) 
favorably to the House. This bill is to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising. 

Rev. M. O. Collins, O. L. Bowman, Stella 
Bowman, Grace Haldenion, M. Ethel Coogle, 
Hannah Blubaugh, J. A. Blubaugh, Manley 
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Collins, Jr., Willa Collins, O. C. Henderson, 
Wendell Collins, Daisy Hamrick, Judy Sat- 
terfield, Judy Ash, Loraine Tennant, Lester 
Satterfield, George Ash, Pearl Satterfield, 
Fletcher Brown, Maxine Vitco, Maua 
Barkets, Patty Jones, Nancy Davis, Martha 
J. Michael, Mrs. Gertrude David, Mrs. 
Maude Brown, Mrs, Ruby Lambert, Heien 
Valentine, Mrs. Anna Mae Eddy, Mrs. Bessie 
Hamrick, Mrs. Harriett Layman, Mrs. Inez 
Layman, Marie Guy, Mrs. Walter O'Dell, 
Grace Nay, Josephine Huffman, Wanora 
Collins, Darlene Collins, Lulu Henderson, 
Mike O'Dell, Mrs. Hood Straight, Dora 
Bowling, Hood Straight, F. K. Bowling, Mary 
Ash, Bertha Ash. 

Allen J. LaRue, Anna M. LaRue, Ida Mene- 
fee, A. A. Johnson, Ira LaRue, Caroline Spe- 
vock, Rev. Howard Prickett, Mrs. Howard 
Prickett, Amos White, Mrs. Hallie Copley, 
Mrs. Amos White, Mrs. Roy F. Willke, Miss 
Mary Radcliffe, Mrs, Albert Copley, Mrs. Nora 
Radcliffe, Albert Copley, Hattie Zimp, F. W. 
Towns, Ethel Towns, Minnie Cross, Elizabeth 
Cross, Cecil C. Cross, Pearl Morgan, Wilbert 
Vinart, Nancy E. Dulin, Kathleen Coburn, 
Alice Wilson, Madelyn Eddy, Beaulah Eddy, 
Harry and Connie Hess, Philip E. Dulin, Clif- 
ford Johnson, James A. Johnson, Iris John- 
son, Mrs. Jeanett Johnson, Gussy Johnson, 
Donald L. Johnson, Mrs, Orin Eddy, Mrs. Rose 
Rote, L. E. Vincent, Shirley Yoak, Loraine 
Woods, Eva C. Young, Elda Mitchell, Loretta 
J. Mitchell, Eugene Inquento, 


J. B. Staley (pastor), E. G. Dennison, Mrs. 
Mary Watson, Mrs. Maude K. Yost, Mrs. Clara 
V. Chapple, Mrs. Edna Watkins, Clifford Mer- 
rifield, Helen P. Rodgers, Doris Keefover, 
Blaine Sigley, Cecil A. Layman, Orva Mal- 
colm, W. C. Ice, Hattie Summers, Ruth Kee- 
fover, Warren Luckey, Don Cornwell, Juniata 
Cornwell, Geraldine Tucker, Maxine Luckey, 
Mrs. J. B. Staley, Mrs. Pauline Sigley, W. M. 
Staley, John Davis, Amy Stewart, Ira O. 
Sigiey. 

: GRANT TOWN 

Mrs. D. E. Long, Mrs. Earl Long, D. E. Long, 
Melba Long King, Charlies Cutney, W. R. 
Eskew, Don Swisher, Dean Sharp, Lawrence 
Clair, Fay Hibbs, Dale Dulin, Mrs. Frank 
Kolozy, Mrs. Vivian Dickinson, Mrs. W. R. 
Eskew, Mary C, Eskew, Julia Long, Sandra 
Hiser, Mrs. Jack Pratt, Jack Pratt, Margret 
Costo, Nancy Carol Dodd, Mrs. Evelyn Pratt, 
Ruby Clair, Lucille Straight, Glenn Fox, Zura 
Dulin, Dean Sharp, Delbert Boor, Richard 
Straight, Lottie Toothman, Reed Parker, Mar- 
cella Myers, Mrs. John P. Lesch, Mrs. Alma 
Lambert, Jessie Costo, 


MANNINGTON 


Bertie Devore, L. Boyd Hays, Betty Bowyer, 
Ella Davis, Virginia Furke, F. E. Furke, M. 
Beryl Stewart, Georgia Hawkins, Kathryn 
Hays, Mrs. Ray Keys, C. E. Bowyer, Mrs. P. H. 
Brummage, Mrs, Margaret Booth, Mr. W. V. 
Booth, Mrs. Nat G. Barnhart, Nat G. Barn- 
hart, Mrs. Thomas Rea, Claude Devore, Beth 
Ann Broadwater, H. 8. Broadwater, E. E. 
Hamilton, Chas, H. Phillips, Ira W. Davis, 
Frank H. Huey, James W. Cross, John L. 
Cross, J. B. Lazear, C. M. Charlton, R. Emmett 
Mockler, R. W. Moseley, A. R. Conoway, Clyde 
Cooley, J. E. Beall, Willle Robinson, Brooks 
Tapp, Robert W. Kent, J. D. Tribble, Alta 
Clemans, Jessie Coon, Mrs, I. W. Davis, Mrs. 
Alta Beveridge, Mrs. Ira C. Shaffer, Mrs. L. M. 
Campbell, Mrs. Harvey Floyd, Mrs. J. B. 
Lazear, Mrs, J. N. Kiger. 

Clyde Wyckoff, Jennle Jones, Eme Wyckoff, 
Daisy Masters, Nettle McInturff, Mrs. Par- 
rish, Ola Jones, Mrs. Donnis Sandy, Mrs, 
Gayetta Glover, Mrs. Minnie Moore, James 
Glover, H. F. Smith, Thomas Michall, Sant- 
ford L. Moore, M. I. Jones, W. H. Antel, 
Jackson Roupe, Josephine Moore, Jay Antel, 
Nick Regillo, Arden J. Shock, Lillie Tooth- 
man, Mrs. J. N. Morgan, Mrs. Beatrice Arm- 
strong, Pauline Murphy, Roxle Schrader, 
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Sherwin Toothman, Rose Ann Jones, Do- 
lores White, Anita Antel, Miss Donna Wet- 
zel, Mr. James S. R. Hayes, Vance Armstrong, 
L. H. Heldreth, Irma Regillo, Lolla Glover, 
Nancy Hayes, Ruth Glover, Louise Yeater, 
Jeanne White, Betty Dye, Marilyn Hayes, 
Jannie Henline, Ramona Masters, Mavis 
Webb, Barbara Wright, Mary Hill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Glover, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Glover, Mr. and Mrs. Clark Hayes, Helen 
Glover, Edna Shingleton, Madelyn Hayes, 
Katherine Hayes, Cora Michue, W. L. Hayes, 
Mrs. Leslie Hayes, Evelyn Antel, Harold Antel, 
Murrel Moore, Guy White, Leah White, 
Edgar L, Glover, Mrs. Herbert Grimm, H. O, 
Grimm, 
BASONETTSVILLE 

Arlice Reese Lowe, Nellie Tennant, Hattie 
Surger, Pauline Eddy, Ida Lough, Goldie 
Moore, Fern Dicken, Pauline Wilson, Grace 
Haught, Annie Hunter, Bertha King, Grace 
Haught, David Blair Tennant, Vernon Wil- 
liams, David Tennant, Ronnie Walls, Harry 
Dennison, Wanda Eddy, Betty Gail Eddy, 
Ruth Keefover, Mary Merne, Leona Rinehart, 
Virginia Emery, Mabel Morris, Wanetta Wil- 
son, Bertha Wilson, Rosalie Chisler, Helen 
Haught, N. B. George, Daisy Wilson, Helen 
McCoy, Haine Haught, Marjorie Tennant, 
Nerva Keefover, Ruth Morcer, Mabel Gusse, 
Catherine Eddy, W. Beryl Tennant, Buhl 
Tennant, Ray Wilson, Arlen Floyd, H. Kruse- 
ly, E. J. Michael, James G. Hunter. 

FAIRVIEW 

Thomas D. Fortney, Zelda Fortney, Nadine 
Layman, Aldine Goodwin, Etta Barr, Mrs, 
Guy A. Jamison, E. S. Roumberger, Guy A. 
Jamison, R. J. Michael, Bob Griffith, Mrs. 
Maude Haught, L. O. Emery, Evelyn Simcic, 
Alice Bennington, Ann Paugh, P. J. Snider, 
Dallas G. Paugh, J. W. Sutton, Joseph 
Simac, Francis Carpenter, Evelyn Carpenter, 
Minnie Snider, Mrs, Guy Toothman, Guy 
Toothman, Mrs. Ray Hise, Eileen Toothman, 
Ocie May Yost, Irene Miller, Mrs. J, M. 
Haught, Mary Yeager, Phyllis Gum, Ivan 
Gum, 

WCTU, FAIRVIEW : 

Mr. A. O. Hanes, Mrs. A. O. Hanes, Mrs. Guy 
Barnett, Mrs. Mae Robison, Mrs. Irena Price, 
Mrs. Alice Toothman, Mrs. Edith Tennant, 
Mrs, Gertrude Haught, Mrs. M. B. Tonkin, 
Jack W. Dodd, Mr. and Mrs. Delmar Yost, 
Mrs, H. W. Dragod, Mrs. J. P. Jones, Virgil 
Baker, E. B. Price, C. W. Kitzmiller, Eloise 
O'Dell, Doris Myer, Mrs. Betty Hanes, W. B. 
Hanes, Lizzie Toothman. 

Bertha Hanes, Clara May Musgrave, Elias 
Kennedy, Martha Kennedy, W. R. O'Dell, 
Lindsay H. Toothman, Woodrow Sloan, Geo. 
Burline, Geo, Haught, Sallie B. O'Dell, Flo 
Lorentz, Alice Ammons, Ruth Yost, Dove 
Eddy, Emma Murdock, Osra G. Shuman, 
Ressie Caffman, Ray White, Mrs. Brode Sum- 
mers, W. O. Wilson, R. J. Wilson, Ruth Cof- 
man, Monford Wilson, W. M. Lorentz, O. O. 
Eddy, E. J. Johnson, P. L. O'Dell, Mrs. W. 8. 
Dean, Loretta Dean, Peggy Wilson, Mrs. Robe 
ert T. Carr, Miss Sallie Coffman, Miss Lucy 
Toothman, Lillie Toothman, Virginia O'Dell, 
Mary Sturm, Philip Toothman, Ethel King, 
Gwendolyn King, Mrs. Russoll Bean, Russell 
Bean. 

FAIRMONT 


June Diddle, Mrs, James Diddle, Rev. James 
Diddle, Mrs. Alice Rowand, C. A. Rowand, 
Mrs. Lillian Kingcald, Freddie Diddle, C. A, 
Rowand, H. F. Kingeaid, Elsie Lewis, Mra, 
Delbert J. Shauer, Mrs. Chester L. Fast, 
Z. B. Nuzun, Myrtle M. Nuzun, Eugene Sat- 
terfield, Mrs. Ruth Swisher, Mrs. Loraine 
Satterfield, Thelma King, Freeman King, 
Esther Mitchell, Mrs. Mary Brooks, Jemima 
Linn, Allie Carpenter, Margaret Boyce, Ver- 
gie Hayhurst, Ruby McDougal, Bell Phillips, 
H. L. Moran, Robert Lee Watts, Linden Wil- 
liams, Mary Emma Satterfield, Ann Smith, 
Elizabeth Carter, Mrs. Mary Hewitt, Mrs. 
Gladys Stanley, Betty Stanley, A. B. Brook. 


Slovak Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Slo- 
vak Independence Day, I am privileged, 
indeed, to address the House in behalf of 
the great Slovak people who in spite of 
Communist tyranny are still struggling 
bravely for national sovereignty and 
liberty. 

The Slovakian people early demon- 
strated their ability to govern them- 
Selves. As far back as the ninth cen- 
tury these people established the Great 
Moravian Empire. Again, on March 14, 
1939, after centuries of submergence and 
domination, Slovakia, following tradi- 
tional democratic principles, was estab- 
lished and recognized by many great na- 
tions. At the end of World War II the 
Red Army put a tragic end to the short- 
lived freedom of the Slovak people, and 
the nation was speedily transformed into 
a Communist puppet regime. Notwith- 
Standing that fact, the Slovak people, 
faced with great obstacles and discour- 
agements, are tenaciously clinging to 
democratic principles and gallantly 
fighting against communism, 

The Slovak people are deeply religious, 
and that is the strongest reason why 
they are so anti-Communist. The words 
of a great Slovak scientist-astronomer, 
Gen. Milan Tastislav Stefanik, after 
completing a trip through Russia in 
1919, typify, not only Slovak, but demo- 
aoe, reactions to communism, He 
Said: 

Say it loudly to everybody; bolshevism Is 
not only a philosophical ideology, but also a 
morbid phenomenon, an apocalyptic chaos, 
in which the lowest instincts manifest them- 
Selves and the Bolshevist leaders are dictators 
in the most terrible sense of the word. Clad 
in rags, they seize wealth and in reality claim 
Privileges. Democracy must fight against 
this movement. To flirt with bolshevism 
Means to leave the path of honor and of 
human commonsense. And I tell you out 
Of the depth of my soul: The fight against 
all phenomena of bolshevism must dominate 
Our policy. Let us act energetically as long 
as there is time. If we will not decide our- 
Selves to act, bolshevism will weaken small 


nations and, at the end, cause their full 
dissolution. 


I cannot conceive of any statement 
ing more accurate or prophetic. It is 
tragic that the timely warnings of this 
able Slovak statesman were not heeded 
the nations of the world and espe- 
Cially by the statesmen at Yalta, Tehe- 
Tan, and Potsdam. But it is not too late 
for us to heed them now. 

Another Slovak leader, Dr. Jozef Tiso, 
Spoke as follows in 1945: 

The Slovak people do not rely on interna- 
tional Moscow because under its rule, their 
Rational independence would be devoured 
and would disappear. The Slovak people 
Will never support the power position of 
Moscow, because bolshevism 18 only a brutal 
Negation of religion, the negation of higher 
Culture, the destruction of human nature 


and the undermining of the bases of human 
soclety. 
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For these remarks, Dr. Tiso later paid 
with his life. Thus he joined the glori- 
ous martyrdom for human freedom. 

I cite the above expressions, however, 
to indicate the obstinate, unyielding op- 
position of the Slovaks to communism, 
Their bishops, priests, nuns, and re- 
ligious have been imprisoned and cruelly 
persecuted. Their people have been 
tyrannized and martyred. But they 
have not surrendered their honor, they 
have never ceased to clamor, struggle, 
and fight for independence and freedom. 

Such a people are entitled, not only to 
encouragement but help. They are not 
alone in this fight. Many small nations 
and small peoples are with them in the 
tragic circle of Communist oppression. 
Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and others are in human bond- 
age. The time will come just as surely 
as God is in heaven, when they will be 
liberated. But that day will come only 
when the free world, the democratic 
world, awakens to the enormity of the 
present situation in which millions of 
people are bound with the heavy chains 
of oppression. If the principle of self- 
determination means anything, if the 
United Nations means anything, if our 
professions of freedom means anything, 
if the sacrifice of our boys mean any- 
thing, then the American people must 
stand by the great principles, heretofore 
so boldly espoused, that what we seek “is 
a reign of law based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.” We 
must stand for liberation and freedom. 
We must cancel out the terrible diplo- 
matic blunders that consigned so many 
helpless free peoples to brutal Commu- 
nist domination. 

Let us never forget that we are the 
hope of these poor, helpless, oppressed 
peoples from Poland to Slovakia, and 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea. Yes, everywhere men 
and women are in chains. We remain 
in their minds as the great inspiring 
hope of the future and the one great 
power in the world with strength, power, 
and idealism to stand boldly for the 
right, to lead the campaign for libera- 
tion and bring freedom and peace to the 
world. 


American Aid Versus Foreign Aid, 
1946 to 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
news bulletin of Paul O. Peters, editor, 
of Washington, D. C., dated Friday, May 
21, 1954, is important in that it shows 
the extent to which aid to foreign gov- 
ernments has exceeded that of grants- 
in-aid received by our own people, in- 
cluding checks to individuals as veterans 
me World War II and the Korean inci- 

ent, 
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The article to which I refer, and which 
is made a part of my remarks, is as 
follows: 

Postwar FOREIGN Economic AND MILITARY 

Am PROGRAMS EXCEED COST OF GRANTS-IN- 


(By Paul O. Peters) 

The title of this bulletin might well be 
“Foreigners Preferred,” for while our Goy- 
ernment has been collecting billions of dol- 
lars from the American taxpayers and send- 
ing back a small percentage of the internal- 
revenue collections as grants-in-aid and 
checks to individuals, including the veterans 
of World War II and the Korean fiasco known 
as an aggression, the amount which the 
American people have received is far less 
than the amounts in grants and credits to 
foreign governments in the postwar period. 

The table which follows shows the ald ex- 
tended to Americans and the aid extended 
to foreign governments for the fiscal years 
1946 through 1953: 


American aid versus foreign aid; 1946 to 1953 


Net ald to 
foreign 
governments 
by Unifed 
States 


4, 053, 941, 794 
Total. .] 32, 696, 100, 427 


47, 793, 685, 385 


Any well-informed taxpayer who studies 
the news reports of our adventures in 
foreign lands, and who takes time to inquire 
as to the foreign entanglements in which 
we have become involved, can look upon the 
record written by the economic internation- 
alists and one worlders and decide for him- 
self whether or not we need an American 
foreign policy instead of a foreign American 
policy. The table speaks for Itself. 


The Soviet’s Second Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, just a little 
over 1 month ago I remarked before 
this body that TVA was America’s first 
Socialist-Communist experiment, A 
heated discussion followed because some 
of thè Members felt that I had exceeded 
the proprieties and dignities of the House 
by characterizing TVA as socialistic and 
communistic. To justify the terminol- 
ogy I used I read into the Recorp Web- 
ster’s definition of communism, to wit, 
“a system of social organization in which 
goods are held in common. the opposite 
of the system of private enterprise.” I 
then proceeded to square that definition 
with TVA. I ended my address with the 
following language: 

We fight wars on the theory that socializ- 
ing and communizing economy is wrong be- 
cause it cuts production and brings misery 
and tyranny to the people. If we take up 
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arms to defeat it abroad, why do we tolerate 
it at home? 


It is perfectly clear that Congress is 
promoting and legislating socialism when 
it authorizes and appropriates money for 
public housing, TVA, subsidies for this, 
and handouts for that, at the expense 
of the inarticulate unorganized citizen— 
Kulak in Russia. The Members of the 
House were startled at the terms I used 
only because they had not read the dic- 
tionary definition of communism and 
were accustomed to think of these 
schemes in the spurious terms of so- 
cial welfare, social gains, and planned 
economy. 

This misleading use of labels is the 
subject of John T. Flynn’s article en- 
titled “The Soviet's Second Front,” which 
appears in the May issue of the Ameri- 
can Mercury. The following are excerpts 
from Mr. Flynn's article: 

THE Sovrzr's SECOND Front 
(By John T. Flynn) 

Someone has sald that many great wars 
have been lost because the leaders fought 
the wrong war in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. That is what we are doing here. 
And that is why we are losing the only war 
in which we are involved that is worth 
winning. 

* * . La 

What is the Communist threat in America 
today? It has two objectives. One is to 
support the aims of the Communist world 
in Europe and Asia. The other is to make 
the United States into a socialist society. 
We have at last succeeded in alerting the 
American people to the Communist spy who 
inserts himself in some sensitive spot in our 
Government to collect unguarded secrets for 
Russia and to influence policy in Europe 
and Asia in favor of Russia. But the Com- 
munists have another objective. That is the 
spread of socialism here in this country. 
Any American citizen or organization who 
promotes socialism here is, whether he knows 
it or not, promoting the second great aim of 
Russia in the United States. - 

There are, of course, differences between 
Socialists. There are Socialists who seek to 
bring socialism into effect gradually, and 
fondly Imagine they can operate it by demo- 
cratic methods. There are some who want 
total socialism; others who seck to socialize 
merely a large sector of the system. There 
are some who believe it should be done grad- 
ually and others who think it can be done 
more effectively by swift, violent, revolu- 
tionary action. But all are agreed on the 
one great central alm—namely that the all- 
powerful state must assume total authority 
over the economic system. 

The Soviet Government is a Socialist Gov- 
ernment. Russia’s official title is the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The bible of 
all socialists, including the Russians, js the 
Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels. 
When it was written, a question arose as to 
whether it should be called the Socialist 
Manifesto. But Engels urged that the word 
socialism had gotten associated at that time 
with such crackpot little utopias as Brook 
Farm, and they did not want their move- 
ment confused with that. They adopted the 
word communism for what today we call 
socialism. C. D. H. Cole, the British Socialist 
writer, tells us that the only difference be- 
tween what is called socialism in England 
and communism in Russia is a matter not of 
principle but of tactics. The Communist 
has two war zones. One includes the pro- 
motion of Russia's international objectives, 
The other is the promotion of socialism in 
the United States. 

Once upon a time we had an American 
Socialist Party, led by Norman Thomas. It 
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called itself a Socialist party and made an 
honest appeal to voters for socialism, But 
the Socialist Party has disappeared. The 
Socialist label has no sales value. Now the 
Socialists cause is carried on by wholly dif- 
ferent groups. They promote the Socialist 
revolution in America under a banner labeled 
“anti-Communist.” 

We do not fight with any degree of under- 
standing or energy or success these new-style 
socialist revolutionaries who labor every- 
where to introduce socialist institutions here, 
which is precisely what the Communists 
wish, To begin this fight is the greatest 
task before American statesmen and Ameri- 
can patriots now—infinitely more important 
than wasting our substance in a futile strug- 
gle to save what still remains on the Conti- 
nent of Europe outside of Communist au- 
thority. Now let us see and measure this 
revolutionary threat in America, 

Eugene Debs and Norman Thomas tried to 
sell socialism to America. They failed be- 
cause they labeled it socialism. Debs once 
polled nearly a million votes and Thomas 
nearly 900,000. But that was high tide in 
1932. In the 1936 election Thomas got only 
187,000. That was because other Socialist 
forces under a different and slicker leader- 
ship had found a better way. The leader in 
this movement was Sidney Hillman, head of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America—a heavily pro-Communist union. 
He was joined by David Dubinsky, head of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, which was heavily Socialist. 

Hillman formed a new party—the Ameri- 
can Labor Party. His plan was to create one 
big stockade in which he could corral a great 
variety of Communist and Socialist votes. 
With this weapon he could blackjack the 
Democrats in New York into nominating 
candidates of his choice, In 1938, this coali- 
tion of Communist and Socialist votes proved 
its power. Dewey got 2,302,000 Republican 
votes; LEHMAN got 1,971,000 Democratic votes. 
But Hillman and Dubinsky gave LEHMAN an 
additional 409,979 Communist and Socialist 
votes and made him Governor. In 1940 Re- 
publican Willkie had 171,000 more votes than 
Roosevelt got from the Democrats. But the 
Hillman-Dubinsky combination gave Roose- 
velt 422,518 additional votes—enough to 
wipe out the Willkie lead and give Roose- 
velt New York's electoral vote. 

By 1944 the Socialist group began to re- 
sent the domination of Moscow and split 
from the American Labor Party to form the 
Liberal Party. However, they voted alike in 
the elections. In the 1944 election, these, 
two groups gave Roosevelt 825,235 votes in 
New York—enough to wipe out Dewey's ma- 
jority over the Democrats. From this point 
on, the Democratic Party in New-York State 
has continued as the prisoner of these 
Communist and Socialist armies. 

This was true in other States, but the 
precise size of the Communist and Socialist 
minority cannot be fixed because in States 
like Connecticut, New Jersey, Ilinois, Penn- 
sylvania and others, the leftwing lenders 
operated inside the Democratic organization. 
It is a fact of startling significance when 
we realize that Harry Truman was told by 
Roosevelt in 1944 that to get the nomination 
for Vice President which ultimately made 
him President, he had to clear it with Sid- 
ney [Hillman]. Indeed, every important de- 
cision of the Democratic Convention in 1944 
had to be, by Roosevelt's orders, cleared with 
Sidney. No one can refuse to recognize the 
great hold this collection of Socialist and 
Communist revolutionists got on American 
policy. 

But, even more important, the Socialist 
Liberal Party got from Stuart Chase and 
George Soule early in the New Deal days a 
new name for socialism. They called it the 
Planned Economy. This was a stroke of 
salesmanship genius. It thus became pos- 
sible for professors and journalists to adopt 
the great cause without the stigma of Marx 
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on the label. After all, what could be more 
appealing to the practical-minded Ameri- 
can that an economic system rationally and 
wisely planned? 

But these men did not mean a planned 
capitalist system. They meant a planned 
Socialist society. This rational and per- 
suasive brand label made it possible even 
for some luminous-minded businessmen to 
take the curse of business off their egos and 
act like intellectuals by embracing a philoso- 
phy of society which was planned. This 
Liberal Party is now the successor of the So- 
cialist Party of Norman Thomas, but far 
more radical and aggressive, and impudent, 
in its respectability. 

The next phase of this plan was the or- 
fanization of a movement to direct and con- 
trol the party on the model of the Fabian 
Society, which directed Britain's Socialist 
revolution. In 1947, therefore, the leaders 
organized the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion—the ADA—which is really the Socialist 
politburo—the planning body of the Socialist 
movement. Its purpose is not merely po- 
litical. It Is revolutionary. Its plan 16 (1) 
to introduce socialism one step at a time; 
(2) to introduce Socialist ideas into school 
textbooks, churches, the press and other 
media of information; (3) to couple So- 
cialist objectives with reform movement; 
(4) to infiltrate whatever political party of- 
fers the best medium for propagating its 
ideas; (5) to advocate measures designed to 
cripple the system of private enterprise, such 
as heavy income taxes, Government inva- 
sions of business, handouts of every descrip- 
tion, and measures to buy with money or 
favors large racial, economic, or religious 
groups—but never using the word Socialist. 

And how much more effective it would be 
if the ADA could run its candidate for the 
Presidency on the Democratic ticket instead 
of the Socialist ticket. Impossible, you say? 
By no means. Adlal Stevenson was their 
candidate. They nominated him for Presi- 
dent on the Liberal Party ticket, and he 
was nominated by the Democrats, Wilson 
Wyatt, former Housing Administrator, was 
the first head of ADA. He managed Steven- 
son's campaign for the Presidency. Mr. Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr., is one of the ADA's 
most vocal members and apologists. He was 
Adlai Stevenson's speech writer in the last 
campaign, Not a bad job of infiltration, I 
would say. The ADA supplied the Demo- 
ertic candidate, his speech writer, and his 
campaign manager, 

Mr. Schlesinger is one of the ADA's most 
outspoken philosophers. American New 
Dealers, he says, are “gradually advancing 
out of the Jungle of private enterprise.” He 
informs us that Britain has “submitted her- 
self to social democracy and the United 
States will very likely advance in the same 
direction through a series of New Deals.“ 
He rejoices that “the next depression will 
inevitably mean a vast expansion in Govern- 
ment ownership and control" and, with com- 
plete contempt for the political insouciance 
of business, he sneers that “the private own- 
ers will not fust submit” to Government con- 
trol or ownership but in characteristic 
fashion “will demand it,“ He observes that 
there is no sign in either nation (Britain or 
the United States) “that the capitalists are 
putting up a really determined fight against 
those who would use the state to restrict 
their profits and reduce their power—even 
perhaps take their property away from 
them.” 

Why should he not hold them in con- 
tempt? Has he not seen a great political 
party led by anti-Socialists and financed 
by businessmen nominating the choice of 
the Socialist ADA for President? And has 
he not seen great numbers of businessmen 
and wealthy families and their rich foun- 
dations financing the incredible adventures 
of his red and pink companions—founda- 
tions which have been the principal sup- 
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port of the most extreme and daring Com- 
munist activities such as, for instance, the 
Institute of Pacific Relations which helped 
deliver China to the Reds? ADA is sup- 
ported not only by the powerful CIO unions 
but by the two huge and rich leftwing gar- 
ment workers’ unions. 

The point of all this, of course, is that 
here is a group doing infinitely more to lay 
the foundations for a Communist America 
than the Communist leaders can do. They 
promote socialism here. They do not peddle 
it. They are wholesalers. They have cap- 
tured one of our great parties and have 
actually infiltrated the other. They swarm 
in our colleges and high schools, our pub- 
lishing houses, our leading journals, our 
newspapers—even some of the most con- 
servative. They are crowded into radio and 
television, the movies, and the stage. They 
have captured labor. And they cannot be 
tagged with the discrediting label of com- 
munism. 

They actually call themselves anti-Com- 
munist and under this label of anticom- 
munism they lay the foundation for a Com- 
munist America. They include among their 
supporters such men in high places as Sen- 
ator Herbert Lehman, of New York; Senator 
Paul Douglas, of Illinois; Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, of Tennessee; Francis Biddle, a for- 
mer Attorney General of the United States, 
and their present chairman, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt—plus many, many others, 

We will begin to fight American commu- 
nism in America when we stop spending 
billions to fight foolish and losing wars 
against communism in Europe and Asia and 
direct our fire at this army of creepies in 
America which builds the foundations on 
which communism will later roost. 


The Trinity River Project Should Be 
Started Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the upper 
reaches of Trinity River lie about 1,500 
feet above and 20 miles to the west of the 
upper Sacramento River near the 
northern end of California's great Cen- 
tral Valley. Eastward-moving storms 
blocked by the Trinity Mountains bring 
to the upper Trinity River Basin some 
of the highest annual precipitation re- 
corded anywhere in the State, nearly 80 
inches at the higher elevations. 

Each year hundreds of thousands of 
acre-feet of water, which could be de- 
veloped for irrigation and hydroelectric 
Power, flow down the Trinity River and 
are lost into the sea. A plan to use these 
undeveloped resources for the benefit of 
Northern California was submitted to 
the Congress in the report of Mr. Oscar 
Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, 
Gated January 2, 1953. 

The potentialities of the upper Trinity 
River have long been recognized. Pre- 
vious and present investigations form 
the basis for the conclusion that the 
fullest and most economic conservation 
and use of the water resources of the 

ty River for the widest possible 
Public benefit can be obtained by the di- 
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version of surplus water into the Central 
Valley Basin. 

In support of the Trinity River 
project, I want to briefly discuss the 
need for the development, the proposed 
plan of development, its justification 
and the effect of the diversion on the re- 
sources or future water requirements of 
the Trinity River Basin, 

NEED 


First, there appears to be no question 
as to the need for surplus Trinity River 
water to meet the expanding require- 
ments for irrigation-water supply in 
the Central Valley. Maximum crop pro- 
duction is now restricted by inadequate 
water supplies on thousands of acres of 
farmland. As the population continues 
to increase the need becomes more and 
more acute. Failing ground-water sup- 
plies have added to the demands for sup- 
plemental water. Among the areas in 
the Central Valley suitable for early de- 
velopment with additional water sup- 
plies are the lands adjacent to the Sac- 
ramento River, including the Sacra- 
mento Canals unit of the Central Valley 
project. Here over 200,000 acres of land 
require water for irrigation, 

The second principal need is for addi- 
tional electric power for farms, homes, 
and rapidly developing industries. 
Throughout all of northern California 
the increasing population, more irriga- 
tion pumping and expanding industries 
are placing an ever-increasing burden 
on existing facilities. Studies by the 
Interior Department and the public- 
utilities commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia show that requirements for new 
generating and transmission works are 
not being met and that an acute long- 
range power-shortage problem results. 
In this connection it is important to note 
that almost half of the powerplant ca- 
pacity of northern California is in 
steam-electric plants, drawing upon fuel 
sources which cannot be replaced. By 
making use of renewable water resources 
these fuel reserves can be conserved, 

PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT 


To conserve and put to beneficial use 
the surplus flows of the Trinity River as 
proposed by the Department of the In- 
terior requires a large multiple-purpose 
storage reservoir and an afterbay on the 
upper reaches of that stream, tunnels to 
divert the conserved water into the Sac- 
ramento Valley, a series of powerplants 
to generate hydroelectric energy en 
route and the use of this water for irri- 
gation in the Central Valley. 

The Trinity River project would make 
available an average of over 1 million 
acre-feet of water annually for irriga- 
tion including water from Central Val- 
ley streams made usable by the project 
works. By this diversion water would 
be provided for some 300,000 acres of 
land. It would increase the amount of 
electric energy available from the Cen- 
tral Valley project by 1,617,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours annually for the northern 
California power market. In addition, 
it would provide important fish and 
wildlife benefits, as well as the enhance- 
ment of the recreational resource of the 
Trinity River area. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The Trinity River division of the 
Central Valley project and associated 
features are economically justified, pro- 
ducing benefits which will exceed the 
costs by a ratio of more than 3 to 1. 
Reasonable calculations indicate a return 
of over $35 million a year in benefits 
as against $11,500,000 a year required 
to operate, maintain, and pay off the 
project on a 50-year-amortization basis, 
This project is estimated to cost about 
$200 million. 

The recommended development makes 
it possible to take advantage of the dif- 
ferent hydrologic conditions and physi- 
cal relationships in the upper Trinity 
and the Central Valley Basins so as to 
produce more water and power than 
would be possible from an independent 
operation of existing features of the 
Central Valley project or of the pro- 
posed features of the Trinity River 
division. 

EFFECT ON FUTURE NEEDS IN TRINITY RIVER 

2 BASIN 

The economic base for the upper 
Trinity River Basin is founded on the 
utilization of its natural resources- 
Livestock raising, mining, and lumber- 
ing are the chief industries of this area. 
The provision of goods and services to 
local residents, vacationists, and sports- 
men comprises the remainder of the eco- 
nomic base. 

The water resources of the Trinity 
River have not been developed appre- 
ciably. The principal demand for a 
substantial flow in the river at the pres- 
ent time is for support of the fishery 
resources, consisting mainly of salmon, 
steelhead, and trout. The proposed de- 
velopment will provide an adequate min- 
imum flow for the protection and propa- 
gation of fish. In fact, a preliminary 
report of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
indicates that when the protective meas- 
ures provided in the plan are taken, 
fish and wildlife resources as a whole 
will be enhanced by the development, 
There are no other major future require- 
ments for upper Trinity River water. 

There is a growing need for energy 
at attractive rates in the northwest 
counties. The new powerplants and 
transmission lines would increase the 
local power supply and make possible 
the expansion of extractive and process- 
ing industries. 

It is particularly pertinent to note that 
the State of California, through its direc- 
tor of public works in an independent 
analysis of the subject, indicated in a 


letter to the Secretary of the Interior 


dated April 13, 1953, that in their opinion 
the Trinity River project will not reduce 
the usable water resources of the Klam- 
ath River watershed to any appre- 
ciable degree. This official further stated 
that, on the other hand, it is clear that 
Trinity County, which is the county of 
origin of the waters proposed to be stored 
and diverted, could be substantially bene- 
fited by reservation of power for use of 
industry in that county, as well as from 
the standpoint of improved fish and wild- 
life facilities and recreation. 

A word as to the status of the project, 
Inasmuch as the Secretary of the In- 
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terior on the basis of the facts presented 
reported favorably in January 1953 as 
to a finding of feasibility, it follows that 
the Trinity River division is authorized 
under existing reclamation law. Funds 
for advance planning on this division of 
the Central Valley project were included 
in the President's budget estimates. Un- 
fortunately, however, these funds were 
deleted in the action of the House of 
Representatives on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for 1955. This 
project should be permitted to go ahead 
right now. Further delay is inexcusable. 

In conclusion I would like to empha- 
size that the Trinity River project has 
engineering feasibility. No unusual 
construction problems are anticipated. 
It has very favorable economic feasibil- 
ity. The plan of operation is such that 
it will have no detrimental effect to the 
fishery resources or to the present and 
future water requirements of the Trinity 
River Basin. The State of California 
supports the project recommending its 
construction at the earliest practicable 
date. 

Great foresight and imagination has 
been shown in developing the possibili- 
ties of the Trinity River project. There 
is ample experience to show the far- 
reaching benefits in increased produc- 
tion from this investment of public 
funds. But the needs for water in the 
Central Valley and for power in the 
northwestern counties will not be met 
until the major works are planned and 
constructed and the falling water now 
going to waste is put to use. In the in- 
terest of the continued prosperity of 
California and the Nation, I strongly 
support all efforts to attain this end. 


H. R. 8356, the Reinsurance Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to report that the leadership 
in the great life insurance industry re- 
cently met with President Eisenhower, 
and at the conclusion of the meeting 
announced their general support of the 
administration's proposal to develop a 
health reinsurance program. This is an 
important milestone in our efforts to 
speed the day when more Americans can 
enjoy the benefits of better insurance 
against the costs of hospital and medical 
care. 

The significance of the statement re- 
leased after the meeting is twofold: 

First, it represents a realistic under- 
standing on the part of leading in- 
surance executives of the way in which 
Government and private industry can 
proceed hand in hand on a voluntary 
and not compulsory basis to help the 
American people in their quest for better 
health, 
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Second, it is a clear indication that 
leaders in the private insurance business 
recognize that real improvements are 
necessary in the voluntary health in- 
surance movement if our fellow citizens 
are to be properly protected against the 
serious economic consequences of illness 
and accidents. 

Iam happy to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the statement which was 
issued by Horace W. Brower, president, 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Asa V. Call, president, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Paul F. Clark, president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Frederick W. Ecker, 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York City; Louis W. Dawson, 
president, Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
New York City; W. T. Grant, chairman, 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Kansas City, Mo.; S. J. Hay, presi- 
dent, Great National Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Ralph R. Lounsbury, presi- 
dent, Bankers National Life Insurance 
Co., Montclair, N. J.; Ray D. Murphy, 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, New York 
City; Powell B. McHaney, president, 
General American Life Insurance Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Clarence J. Myers, presi- 
dent, New York Life Insurance Co., New 
York City; Adlai H. Rust, chairman of 
the board, State Farm Life Insurance 
Co., Bloomington, III.; Eldon Stevenson, 
Jr., president, National Life and Accident 
Insurance Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Carroll 
M. Shanks, president, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, Newark, N. J.; 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Claris Adams, executive vice 
president and general counsel, American 
Life Convention, Washington, D. C.; Eu- 
gene M. Thoré, general counsel, Life In- 
surance Association of America, New 
York City. 

The statement follows: 

Tue Ware HOUSE. 

At the invitation of the President, 17 of- 
cials of life- insurance companies attended a 
luncheon conference at the White House to- 
day to discuss the administration's pending 
legislative proposal to establish health rein- 
surance facilities as a function of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Secretary Hobby and other officials of the 
Department were also present at the 
luncheon, 

At the conclusion of the conference the 
life-insurance company representatives is- 
sued the following statement: 

“During our conference with the President 
there was a general expression on the part of 
the life-insurance company representatives 
who were present favoring the general objec- 
tives of the bill. We believe the measure is 
directed toward encouraging and stimulating 
still further the development and expansion 
of health insurance services and coverage 
for the American public through voluntary 
plans. There was discussion at the confer- 
ence as to how the bill may be improved, 
The plan includes many sound insurance 
principles. We feel that provision in the bill 
dealing with the utilization of State insur- 
ance departments under the plan may be 
further strengthened in order that they may 
be used to the maximum extent and that the 
system of State supervision of insurance 
should not be limited by Federal activity in 
any field.” 
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Out of Both Sides of the Mouth Pours 
TVA and No TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration owes the Congress and the 
American people a forthright explana- 
tion in refusing to reappoint Gordon R. 
Clapp to the chairmanship of TVA. The 
President announced that Mr. Clapp had 
been a very fine administrator who acted 
without fear or favor. 

Mr. Clapp’s philosophy as to the need 
for TVA and all that it means to our 
national welfare is too well known to re- 
quire retelling here. 

None can doubt it is in exact accord 
with the pronouncement made by Can- 
didate Eisenhower during his campaign 
for election when he said: ; 

If I am elected President, TVA will be 
operated and maintained at maximum ef- 
ficiency. I have a keen appreciation of what 


it has done and what it will be able to con- 
tinue to do in the future. 


President Eisenhower now says he is 
looking to replace Mr. Clapp with a per- 
son whose philosophy is more in accord 
with his own. 

We know Mr. Clapp's philosophy has 
not changed. 

If the President’s has, he owes it to 
the Congress and to the people to tell 
them about it. 

Surely he cannot mean he wants a 
man who will not make a fine adminis- 
trator. Certainly he cannot be be look- 
ing for a man who will act with fear 
and favor. 

The only alternative left is that the 
President has changed his philosophy 
and no longer wants TVA. 

We await a clarification. 


Some Statements of Policies and 
Programs for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr, Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include some 
statements of policies and programs for 
agriculture, showing a comparison of the 
National Grange, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and the Farmers’ 
Union, by John Kerr Rose, of the Senior 
Specialists Division, the Library of Con- 
gress, Legislative Reference Service, 
dated March 24, 1954; 
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Aspects of policy 
dud programs 


~ 


eneral ottitnde to- 
ward Government 
suppert of farmi 
pres, 


- 


Proposed level of price 
supports. 


Attitude toward Mexi- 
ble price supports, 


Acreage allotments 
and marketing 
aut, 


Methods of farm price 
support, 


Uso of diverted acres.. 


The National Grange 


The National Grange belioves that a farm 

rogram designed to maintain adequate farm 
ncome and a balance bot wohn supply and de- 
mand of agricultural canimod)tios is essential to 
the welfare of American agriculture und national 
eCOnOWY. 


We recognize that the support prices which 
we have usod recently have matorially reduced. 
the murkets for products, especially our surplus 
or export products. 


Flexibla price supports should be available for 
use when necessary * * *. 

When proviously listed measures have failed 
for maladjusted crons or products and for spocial 
trops when producers vote for and apply wither 
marketing quotas or acreugo allotments, we sano- 
tiyn fixed prive supports, 


When Late listed measures [school lunch 
Prose and flexible price supports) have failed 
lor matsdjustod crops or products and for special 
crops when producers vote for and apply either 
8 quotas or sereage allotments, we 
sanction fixed prico supports. If acreage allot- 
ments aro isod, we urge that the inequities 
inberent in the historic base approach be recog- 
nixed and corrected insofar as possible, 


We * * * recommend that t general 
support mothods be retained A gored change 
as experience indicates is needed but we realize 
that now legisiation is required to make it - 
— to dispose of our uses ln expan 


ets. 

We would legalize concerted efforts or sales 
campaigns of farmers, processors, distributors 
and retailers to push the salo of products in sur- 
plus supply AE 8 

We would legalize marketing agreements for 
all farm products which can successfully uso 
them, 


mar 


We favor the use of self-financing 2-price or 
multiple-price measures for such commodities 
as œan use them, Such 2-price or multiple- 
price measure should be supplemented by 
special measures to stimulate export of surpluses 
and compensatory importa lo oo our sur- 
plus exports, 


When allotments are In effect, we 
recommend that producers be Ineligible for sup- 
port prices If the diverted aorts are used to pro- 
duce any commodity on a commerctal basis 
which would destroy the market for any other 
farm product already in suficlont supply. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 


Price support and production adjustment 
Programs have s place in an overall agricultural 
program because we us a Nation sometimes fall 
short of achieving the more geners! policy ob- 
Jeotives * * * and because of certain conditions 

enter to agriculture which cause farm prices 
k Nuctunte more widely than furm costs, 


The goal we seek is a condition that will per- 
mit farmers ta achieve full parity, Govern. 
mont programs for agriculture should be de- 
sign to help furmers achieve this objective 
but we do not consider It the responsibility of 
Qovornment to guarantee profitable brices, to 
any group “ * . 


The price-support levels now in effect for the 
basic commodities and some others are a carry- 
over from progratns designed to encourage pro- 
duction for World War II and the postwar re- 
husbilitation period-* * , The temporary pro- 
vision of law requiring 90 percent of parity price 
support on the haiie commodities without regard 
to supply should be allowed to expire at the end 
of the 1954 program, 

*** The principles of the permanent pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 with 
respect to variable price supports should be put 
into effect. In addition the law should be 
amonded to provide that 90 percent of parity 
price supports shall be mandatory for the first 
year that marketing quotas are in effect for any 
commodity immediately following a year in 
which marketing quotas were not in efect 
such commodity. ‘Thereafter, the level of price 
supports would be determined by the prodneers’ 
response in bringing supplies in line with effec 
tive demand. 

Under present and past acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs, long range crop rotis- 
tions and good farm management practices have 
not been given due consideration in setting up 
allotments for individual farms “ * *, 


We urge that State and county committees he 
given necessary administrative discretion to 
correct the glaring inequities that so often 


exist * . 
. . * * 


The prerogative of the executive branch to 
avoid giving producers an opportunity to decide 
whether or not controls should be Invoked to 
keep supplies in line with demand should be re- 
stricted and more clearly defined, 


> © © changes are needed to Improve the work- 
ability of present logisiation with respect to price 
supports and production adjustments. 

* * The principles of the permanent provi- 

sions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 with res) 
to variatile price supports should be put into 
effect. In addition the Law should be amended 
to provide that 00 percent of parity price supports 
shall be mandatory the Ist year that marketing 
quotas are in effect for any commodity immedi- 
ately following a year in which marketing quotas 
were not in effect on such commodity, 


The modernized parity formula should be 
3 to us basia props which sre still using 
the old formu 

1° * + Proper authority should be provided to 
require that ucers devote s percentage of 
their cropland to soil-building crops or practices 
as a condition of eligibility for conservation 
payments or pries support on crops which are 
oe. under marketing quotas * * * 

The Secretary of Agrioulture should be re- 
quired to establish on an appropriate geograph- 
ical basis, lixts of crops which may not be pro- 
duced for direct or indirect sale, or may be so 

luocd to a limited extent, on sacres divertod 
rom any crop receiving price support when 
conditions are such that limitations on the use 
of diverted acres are necessary to provent the 
production of excessive supplies, 


The Farmers Union 


+.» we assort the right of all farm families 
lo an . varn by their work sullicient 
income to be able to obtain at reasonable prices 
enough goods ind services to provide living 
conditions equal to thoas available to all seg- 
monts of the population, * * * 


* e © If sucorssful family farming Is to be sus- 
tained, the Income realired from the sule of 
8 must be large enough to provide for 
arm family living, cover cash operating costs, 
replace used-ip machinery and equipment, 
repay operating loans with interest, return 
capital investment * * * pay taxes and conserve 
the soll and water resources of the farm. 

Existing logislution should be revised to pro- 
vide 100 percent of full purity price support up 
to u farin-faniily production of 500 units. 


We urgently demand the fmmediate repeal of 
the sliding seale of price supporta in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 and the substitution fur it of 
a parity level of support * . 


Until such time os this principle [above parity 
farm price supports fur Apepi desired in 
greater supply enacted inte law and all monoj» 
olistic restriction istic elements are removed fro 
nonagricultural business and industry, we 
support the use of acreage allotments and markete 
tag quotes, 
creage allotments and marketing quotas for 
Individual furm families should be worked out ia 
w single unified farm plan, 
Marketing quotas should be established on a 
bushelage or poundage basis rather thun an acro- 
age basis * * 9, 


Both acreage allotments anf marketing quotas, 
when they are invoked, should be determined for 
each farm family on a historical hase adjusted for 
each of the following factors: (1) asxignment of a 
minimum allotment on quota to each farm family, 
(2) a progressively uated mite of porrentass 
reductions such that the larger the histories! hase 


the prae the tage of reduction, () a 
maximum allowable acreage or quota fur any one 
farm family. 


We urge the amendment of the Agricultural 
as of her tho 8 5 en apne 

supporting of perishable ns well as 
priini iag commodities. Production payments, 
when used, should be the difference between sea- 
sonally and regionally adjusted parity prices and 
regional average market prices computed month- 
ly. We authorize the 5 produc 
tion payments of the type in the Sugar Act, 
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3 of polley The American Farm Bureau Federation The Farmers Union 
Use of diverted acres.. * © * anthority should be provided ta require 
that producers devote a porcontage of thelr cro crop 
land to scil-huilding crops or practices n condi- 
tion of oligibility for conservation payments or 
price support on crops which are not under 
markothig quotas, * * * 
* . . . * 
Ny stockniling fertility in the soll, we will 
build a “soil fertility bank" as a reserve for use 
° in national emergencies. * * * 
Commodity reserves | 2 ——j—jV — it must be recognized: We advocate the building and maintenanee of 
for stock piles, safety reserves, equa) to at least 1 full year's pro- 
bd ° . * >- duction of every storable 8 and of the 
storable products of perishable farm commodities. 
That some commodities are reasonably stor- 
able at modernte cost, while others can only be * 0 . bd = 
stored for short periods, at a bigh cost, or after 
expensive processing. Acreage allotments shoukl not be put into effect 
until a safety reserve of at least 75 percent of a full 
e . * e bd year’s production is on hand and marketing 
quotas should not be imposed until tbo equiva- 
Finally, it must be recognized that no price- | lent of at least 1 full year’s production bus becu 
support prorram can be expected to work mtis- | sccumulated, 
factorily within the framework of our present 
economic system when jeopardized by huge 
of commodities overhanging the market. 
With this in mind, we recommend a vigorously 
prosecuted program aimed at achieving a sizable 
1 present farm commodity earryovers. 
This should We achieved in s manner which will 
minimize disruption of domestic markets for 
current uction and not risk destroying the 
peni y of maintaining and expanding needed 
markets. * 
* * * . * 
The financial Josses of the CCO resu 
Bpread between farm Farm income now Is less than 75 percent 
prices and prices to eee nals on the “business enter- | of ity with nonfarm income. To maintain 
consumers. 


paz part of family farming, thus necessitating 
aie I 3 aw red by 1975, shall h to to It that 

pre mar requ we ave to seo 

3 farm family makes up the current disparity of 25 


percent and in addition keeps with 
pace rising 


We favor enactment of all practical means to 
narrow the gap between consumers doliar demand 
ae needs for farm products. Among 

are: 


„FFF 
n 
of potential foreign 


© è è whenever supplies threaten to become 
excessive, action shou! 5 


.. o meeting tive Prices. eee 
“EE mene rte — od and * ° s * ° 
(e) Assistance to needy people abroad, 
* . * . * 


As much as possible of United States ald te 
assist international economic and social — 5 
ment should be extended through the inter 
national agencies. 


the United Nations in eprore Se tio 
effort to relieve bunger an the world, 
Bee. 32 funds. See. 32 h not mentioned directly but under Sec. 32 is not men ed directly but undor “he 
policies: creasing consumption” the school-lunch program, 
vement of in- | a vod allotment or food stam parte peeves direct 
utilization of products, be | distribution to private and public welfare institu- 
erenn nlar A wgra ropria- ene oe ee ms, assistance to needy 
children from malnutrition In or out of | tion. The provision of the section w per- peop abroad, and 1 
mits up to $300 million to be carried over as a re- vorod. 


1 165 ome: —— 5 Boc. 
unds shou used y for perishable 
nonbasic agricultural commodities, 


relief of distressed peoples, sury 
na tod R 


Ne 
And under other measures recommended: 


(1) We favor a judicious use of pt Sie cite 


Federal budget and „„We have the of balano Farmers Union further recommends that any 


thorized by y! years. 
We ee to 8 3 
pee a preventing any further debt 


I. A decrease in Government ending 
2. Maintain tas rates at high enough level to 
pests suede hex plL Sait Government 


e 
Dee tax laws and ene the fuli amount 
of taxos due. 


objective: 

We urge that: (1) Expenditures be 
bronght within tax revenues as 7 
sible. (2) No segment of our economy incl 
agriculture bo spared participation l ers to 


savings 8 be in form of bonds owned by 
the individual saver and have redemption values 
which would Ouctuate with the value of the 


. 
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Aspects of 
and kadata 


Economie ald 


Technical assistance... 


Trade barriers. -se-s-- 


Farm labor program.. 


Marketing agrec- 
mien ls, 


Transportation (gen- 
eral) 


Tho Nations! Grange 


We feel that the timo has come to terminate 
In large Measure our programs of economic aid 
to countries of Western Europe, and to place 
dopendence upon trade for the stimulation of 
production in those nations, 


We believe that direct assistance from onr 


common: 
CARE, granges, and other citizen groups. 

We recommend that the Forefgn Operations 
Administration explore the possibility of utiliz- 
ing our agricultural surpluses for economic de- 
velopment and capital formation abroad, and 
the possibility of taking foreign currency in 
payment for our food and fibers, * * * 

We believe that technical assistance to under- 
developed and buckwurd areas should be fur- 
nished as largely as possible through private in- 
vestment. The main role of our Government 
should be to assist in lessening the risks of private 
investment abroad through stabilization of cur- 
rency, the risks of unfair local practices, and of 
provisions to prevent expropriation of property, 


s © © We favor the expansion of International 
trade through the stabilization of world curren- 
cles and the lessening of trade barriers, While 
we do not favor complete freo trade, we feel that 
means are available for a considerable revision of 
our trade policies without undermining our 
agricultural and industrial economy. 

We recommend: That, to make effective the 
finding of the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, a bipartisan governmental committee be 
given the assignment of developing meom- 
mended procedures for simplifying our cumber- 
some tariff and customs regulations and redtape, 
and for errmsg the stabilization of work 
money values the convertibility of cur- 
teucies. 


We urge such revision of the regulations apply: 
ing under the labor treaty with the Mexican 
Government as will correct existing inequities 
and will facilitate the use of Mexican labor by 
wll farmers requiring that typo of help. 


We would legalize marketing agreemonts for 
m hich can successfully use 
vn in the past to be one 
of the most useful of farm measures. They 
should not be used to control production, but 
ss a practical and profitable means of selling 
and uxing surpluses and assuring fair prices to 

Ucers and consumers, 

We belle ve that the ideal transportation sys- 
tem should be freely. 8 unsubsidized, 
and regulated only to the extent that safety, 
health, and public welfare require. We, tbere- 
fore, urge that mossures should be taken as 
rapidly as possible to minimize and eliminate 
all subsidies, paid directly to sll forms of trans- 
portation * . 


We therefore recommend: 

1. That the ICO grant more certificates and 
permits to applicants desiring to entor the 
trucking business * . 

2. That the practice enforced by tabor unions 
compelling farmers or other truck operators 
to employ standby drivers when enterin; 
sakie pe ap earns or arcas should be olime 
na = 


The American Farm Bureau Foderation 


Economie ald should be replaced as rapidly 
as possible by the oxpansion of mutually profit- 
able trade, To the extent that economic ald is 
required, much greater ompbusis should be 
Dlaced on economic development of under- 
developed areas, * * > 


We favor the continuation and improvement 
5 the 8 W. dale. 1 — impor- 

nt part of our foreign > 8 
should be designed to offer underdeveloped 
friendly nations technical training and domon- 
strational services and should not be anothor 
ee acaba nc ee a eae 


„ the United States should: 

(a) Authorize and negotiate trade agrooments 
and procedures under which the resident may 
negotiate changes in United States tarif and im- 

restrictions * * *, in return for concessions 
rom other countries with respect to tariffs, im- 
quotas, exchange controls, and other trade 


trier. 

(6) Offer more stability in tariff rates and cus- 
toms for reasonable in return for recipro- 
cal benefits, 


(d) Fliminate logixiation and regulations 
which require “buy American.“ 

(e) Enact legisiation to further revise and sim- 
plify United States customs laws, regulations, 
proceedures, 

(f) Purtictpate in an international organiza- 
tion to negotiate reductions in trade barriers, to 
develop sound principles of international trade, 
to bring about elimination of unfair or discrim- 
inatory trade practices, and to develop measures 
of international cooperation for the expansion of 
international trade, 

* * * We fuvor a Mexican farm-labor impor- 
aris vw So incorporating * *; 

(% Establishment of worker responsibility by 
tem y withhokling of a portion of earnings 
until contract is completed, 

(2) Recruitment of workers in border areas as 
well as in the interior of Mexico, 

(3) Simplified entry provisions. 

(4) Minimum Government supervision and 
invulfement in the contracti relationship 
between workers and employers, 

(5) Maximum decentralization of sdminis- 
tration of the program, 

British West Indian and Canadian workers 
constitute another important source of farm- 
workers, We recommend continuation of pres- 
ent procedures for utilizing such workers. 


We recommend transfer of the Farm Place- 
roent Service to the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, 

We favor broadining the present Marketing 
SA Act to cover additional commodi- 
t — 


Raste elements of our national transportation 
policy should include maintenance of privately 
owned transportation system, efficiently and 
economically of „ preservation of the in- 
herent olvantages of each type of transporta- 
tion, and such minimum public regulation as 
is necessary in thy publio interest, 


We will ms ee mag liberalization of the rate- 
> Hee stan of the Interstate Commerce 
ot. 


Reduction or elimination of transportation 
taxes should have a priority in any tax-reduction 
program, 


The Farmers Union 


The United States must take the lead through 
the United Nations in sponsoring a gigantic 
efiort to relieve hunger and misery in the world. 


. . . a . 


As much as possible of United States nid to 
assist International economic and soci! develop- 
mont should be extended through the interna- 
tional agencies such ns the Food und Agriculture 
Organization rather than direct from the United 
States to the country involved to remove the 
danger of imperialistic domination, 


eee ve regard the polot ¢ gram as a stroke 
of the highes: alan hia bold new 
program if of sufficient size and quality can 
change the political and soclul olimute of the world 
within s fow years. We endorse pending pro- 
posals to expand and Improve the program, with 
2 emphasis on the need for working under 
the guidance of the United Nations, * * * We 
are convinced that the United States should em- 
bark now on an international development pro- 
gram on a comprehensive scule, 


We urge immediate stops to roquire industrial 
sgriculture 9 prones at their own 
expense to their la mestie and alien, all 
the basic elements in the American way of lila. 
Illegal immigration should be stopped, if 
the establishment of a Federal Commission on 
8 reporting directly to the Pros 


Until such time as monopolistic practices are 
outlawed in business and industry, we are con- 
vinced of the moral right of family farmers to 
obtain and use 5 agreements anil orders 
to heip them obtain parity returns for the coue 
modi: they produce, 


A boldly re integrated transportation 
system including highways, ruil, wine wok alr 
on both a regional and nationwide basis should 
be developed to Include individual, corporate 
cooperative, aud publicly owned facilities of 
every type. 


. . . 13 . 
We urge revision of freight rates to correct 
discrimination against Western and Southern 
development. No freight-rate increases should 
be allowed except on the basis of proved efliciunt 
operation and increased costs of operation, 
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* and road costs should be financed 
by fuel and vehicle taxes. Such revenucs 


Transportation = Highway-user taxes should be levied b 
eral). os s 5 F, z should not be diverted for other purposes. 


States only“ . 


* . . . . . . * . . 

All State-im highway-user taxes should The Federal gasoline tax should be termi- 
be devoted to highway construction and wain- | nated, leaving this source of revenue avallublo 
tenance purposes * * *. to the States, 

„ . . . * . . > * . 


The toll method of financing roads is not} * We oppose the allocation of Federal aid 
peog as u general method of highway financ- | to 3 unds for the construction of toll 
roads, 
* Trucks should bear their fulr share of the cost 
of building and maintaining highways adequate 
to their uso * * *, 


We » Federal regulation of track size 
and height * * *. 


Transportation (agri- Our farm-to-markct road problem is far from Funds available for State highway construc- 
cultural), solved in many States * . We suggest that | tion should be allocated among the various 
attention be given to the following steps: categories of highways with pt ak haber con- 
1. Diversion of funds should be stopped. sideration for rural reads. Within each cate- 
2. Stat . tat revenue Gintributed gory of highways and roads, funds should be 
to local roads si not be usel to lace | allocated an the basis of relative need as deter- 
former local revenue, but should be for | mined by objective analyses and rating. 

additional road construction * * $, We favor the establishment of an Integrated 

3. A sound formula for the distribution of ald ~ — af ° * nationwide fully adequate transportation system 

should be employed. = ne 8 including all-weather mar te 8 roads 

e support agricu m o every family farm ation, 
bd e * * * the Motor Currier Act. These provisions per- beet Sry, y 


mit flexibility of movement and rates for sgri- 


B. A long-range highway plan should be | cultural commodities which are benoficial both 

used * * *, to farmers and the consuming public. Common 
carriers cannot provide a comparable service. 

s * ° d bd Trip leasing of trucks is a desirable practice 


to provide economic and essential service in the 
7. Secondary-road funds should not be dis- | transportation of farm products. We recom- 
Persed to other types of roads. mend legislation to assure continuation of the 
practice of trip leasing of exempt trucks by 

° 2 — * = regulated carriers. 


We favor enactment of a law which will m- 
clude, in the cost of the State or Federal high- 
ways, the cost of restoring secondary roads, dam- 
aged hy their ure as detours during construction 
of main roads * 9, 


We are also opposed to rules which would 
have the effect of forcing trucks to run empty 
during any part of their return journey, or dur- 
ing their journey to the next area of maturing 
crops. <A rule t forces trucks to run empty 
will either destroy the trucking service or greatly 
Increase the rates charged shippers. We there- 
fore favor continuation of the 2 Rong arrange- 
ment and ask that it be secured by legislation. 

We favor stricter enforcement of 100 and 
State regulations regarding soundness of equip- 
ment, hours of driving, qual of drivers, 
and all other factors rebiting to safety. We also 
favor stricter enforcement of the weight-limit 
Jaws and the apprehension of those truckers who 
evade our transportation laws. . 


Since see. 13 of the ICC Act is detrimental to 
agriculture by forcing the adoption of unwar- 
ranted Joeal rate levels, we will seek to amend 
the 13th section of the ‘Transportation Act to 
3 that State orders on interstate commerce 

final whore the State laws give due consider- 
ation to a fair rute of return and here they do 


Family farms . * * *, we favor all ical means of strength- | In the United States, farming generally k, and | The family farm is the bulwark of 
pes 
ening the position of the family farm including: | always has been, s family enterprise. The over- | * * vital to the stability, preservation, arm ime 
1. Adequate expansion of the Farmers Home | whelming majority of our farms are family farms | provement of representative democratic govern 
ASTRE supervised credit, * * * ae but mg te sanaos be be or een be- | ment. 
necessary safeguards to Insure soundness of | cause size and nature o: fam arin 
varies with the family, with the charastor of the ° bd e bd ó 
2. U of this agency to assist farmers who need | enterprise, and with all the many other factors 
credit to increase the size of their farms, or to add | that influence the individual ys operations. * * © Where the family is owner, manager, arm 
improvements 1 their farm laborer, where the business and home are one, 
into an economically suund unit of operation. as 8 2 nd ° tension and conflict along economic group lines 


cannot occur, * 
3. ° * * We urge the maximum use and ex- Currently the cost-price squeeze in agriculture 


pansion of the insured miortgnge phases of the | places a greater emphasis on the business enter- — e Ld bd e 
work of the FHA, prise part of family farming, thus necessitating 
the need to senk ways to increase efficiency, and On the family farm, the business and home are 
to lower costs in operation, production, and | one. Everyday lile is concerned with the natural 


child grows up with opportunity for well-round- 
ed knowledge of life, nature, bus 

He learns the mean of ownerslilp and the 
security of a place home, 


We reject the exploitation of human beings 
through industrial-type agricultural enterprisos, 
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Rural electriñcation.. 
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vation and re uses, 
tblie project 


Revenues from power on s 
should be soneidered as a soures income which 
may be applied as payment for any benefits of 


the project ex un jon, flood control, 
recreation and o Lee ayant aspects. 
* . . . . 


Wa are opposed to elimination of the preferen- 
tial clause for cooperatives, gga uthity dis- 


Fedoral 
for delivery of 
the bus bar only. 


We * * * insist that Congress make available 
annually suificient loan authorizations and 
administrative funds to insure * * * continued 
progress sion * * * into unservel 
aress and the existing systems modernized to 
mect Increased energy demands. 

* * * oppose any proposal to Incrense the 
long-established interest rate on REA 


* * © Urge Congress to continue to make loan 
funds available to electric membership corpora- 
tions * * * for use in constructing generating 
plants snd transmision lines where reasonably 
necessary. 


„In the name of tax eqnality * * * 
°° * are to 


taxed 
of the cooperative, even though the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Rev ba 
recognized that patronage refunds made pur- 
suant to s contractual obli: are not income 
ofthe cooperative * * *. Weareopposed to this 
unfair taxation which, ifenacted would seriously 
impair the efficiency of farmers’ oo ves," 


“We commend the telephone companies and 
the REA for the progress made in extending 
telephone service into rural areas, and urge the 
telephone companies to remove hindrunces * * * 


Trovision must be made for * * * special as- 
sistance to help the operators of uneconomic 
turm units make necessary adjustments, 


The production, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of power should be primarily s function of 
private enterprise, cither cooperative or non- 
cooperative. The entry of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the power business should be re- 
stricted to those instances where proper develop- 
ment cannot be had otherwise, 


œ © * we favor the sale of the right to generate 
power at the dam site to private enterprise, 
either cooperative or noncooperati or to 
States or political subdivisions thereof, which 
are able to and willing to purchase such right 
under mutually satisi terms. If the 
power is produced by a Federal or interstate 
agency, we favor the sale of power at the plant to 
privute enterprise, cooperative or noncoopera- 
tive, or to States or political subdivisions thereof 


Power sold by Federal agencies should be sold 
at prices which will meet all obligations for 
reimbursable charges allocated to one plus 
payment to the Federal Treasury of an amount 
equal to the Federal taxes which would be paid 
if the property were privately owned. 

Federal agencies engaged in the production or 
distribution of power should be assessed local 
taxes on the same hasis as private owners, * * * 

Coopertives and municipalities should have 
the first opportunity to purchase Federa! power. 


. 
Power shortages and inadequate pa or 
transmission lines continue to be a major prob- 
lotn in supplying adequate power to farms. We 
support sound and economic developments to 
assure farm people of adequate electric service. 
„we urge companies that are equipped to 
roduce lower cost clectrical energy to expand 
ir facilities to meet the increasing demand of 
furm poople for electrical SA 
* © © supports completion of the rural electri- 
fication progrum on a sound basis and within a 
reasonable length of time. 


We believe that the Rural Electrification 
Administration should be considered primarily 
acreditagoucy. As such it should not perform 
any operations or services beyond those normally 
performed by other lenders, 


Where further expansion or Improvement Is 
coniomplatd sorjons consideration should 
given to the possibility of secking funds for the 

ram from members of the cooperative on an 
investment basis. If revisions in legislation or 
regulations are needled in order to permit such 
procettires, we will support the necessary 
changes, 


Unless satisfactory agreement is reached to 
supply the necessary umount of energy for farm 
use at reasonable nites, it may bo necessary to 
nso Rural Electrification Administration funds 
to finance the generation and transmission facili- 
ties farmers need. We will oppose any efforts to 
mene the present Jaw which makes this pos- 

HO. 

“We suppert the provisions of the existing 
law which (1) make it clear that cooperative 
savings allocated to member patrons aro taxable 
in the hands of such patrons, and (2) provide 
that sayings held by cooperatives In the form of 
unassigned surpluses shull be taxed in the same 
manner us the profits of other corporations. 


“We will continue to oppose agressively any 
efforts to tax couperatives on savings returned 
as eash, or clearly shown on the books of the 
cooperative to ne propa ofthe patron. * * * 

“We oppose the application of a dividend 
e holding tax to cooperstives or ot her corpora- 

ne" 


“e © + We urge private companies to provide 
as much of this service as possible. We vigor- 
ously condemn practices which skim off the 
most densely populated areas and leave adjacent 
more 8 ly setUed arcas without service, 


A3903 


The Farmers Union 


*** As many of these families as wish to 
should be enabled to adjust their operations to 
sound economic units or other satisfac em- 
ployment. This Nation should not, by its in- 
action, force any farm family to leave the farm 
becsuse penaas are lacking that would enable 

ily to remain in farming on an ad 


y 

* * We support present provisions for pref- 
erence in the sale of publicly generated rit ani 
to cooperatives, municipalities, and public agen- 
cies. Lo carry out this policy, we favor publicly 
owned transmission lines to deliver energy from 


the source to the load center: 


Few developments in agriculture can do as 
much to revolutionize living and production on 
the farm as rural electricity. It must be made 
available to every family farm with dependable 
servico insured by an integrated transmissivu 
system ainply supplied by low-cost power, 


* + + We shall continue to support the right of 
rural electrification cooperatives to make their 
own decisions and be able to obtain loan funds to 
construct generating plants and transmission 
lines whore neecled to obtain access to low cost 
power, * * We urge constant alertness apainst 
efforts of corporate interests to obtain control of 
rural electric Cooperatives, 


me è + Success of enemies of Soo pablo In 
bringing about penalty taxation of reasons 
unallocated resorves are but a forerunner 4 


stopped-up attempts to tax all patronage refunds 
and otherwise penalize and 5 — farmer-owned 
cooperatives. e will continue to expose * * * 


the National Tax Equality Association * * * 
9 the nature and functions of 
cooperatives. Wedeplore * * that the NTEA 
has created unfounded enmity of small-town 
businessmen against their best customers. ®t 


rural telephone program needs to be ex- 
Remini sae rcs) loan authorizations 


of applicants 
8 
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Aspects of policy 
and programs 


Rural telephones 


Vocational agriculture. 


Extension fervice._... 


Land policy..........- 


FEDERAL 
Landownership ..-.... 


Public grazing lands 
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“We also urge more appropriations for REA 
research for twloplione service, Also we urge the 
formation of local cooperative telephone com- 
panics where REA facilities are not adequate 
to take care of this problem, We desire that the 
National Grange use its influence to have public 
telephone systoms extend their lines to rural 
areas,” 


“We believe that the Rural Telephone Ad- 
ministration mortgage contract provision which 
places a lien on all the assets owned or Inter 
acquired by a telephone company is wholly 
unrealistic and unjustified. 


. * . * » 


“We urge the responsible officials 9 to 
change the contract provisions * * ** 

“We commend the excellent school program 
in vocational agriculture. * 

“We favor . Felemi appropriation 
for vocationa oe education on a 
grantin-aid 


“We urge the transfer of Federal netivities 
related to vocational agricultural education from 
the Federal Security Agency to the U. 8, Departe 
ment of Agriculture,” 


“We advocate continned administration of 
the vocational agricultural program in the 
Department of Education, Health, and Welfare, 

We believe that more adequate funds for 
vocational and industrial eduction should be 
Provided by local, State and National govern- 


ments.” 

“Since the offices of the county agent and the 
Extension Service are recognized as constructive 
and essential agricultural wed ees und slice use 
ofa are 6 largely by public 
funds for the t of any private organization 
impairs its ability to serve all farmers well and 
equally, and is essentially undemocratic, the 
National week islation 


Wo immedinte divoreement of State 
agricultural extension sorvices from any formal or 
informal tie that may exist with the Farm Bureau 
Federation.” 


“The cultural and home economies esten- 
sion service has made a highly significant con- 
tribution. to the social and economic advance- 
ment of agriculture, * 


tional Grange will Federal leg “The grant-in-aid system of the Extension 
providing; Service n providet an outstanding record of Stato 
N , > > and Federal relationships. We urge that the 


28 he maintained and its application be 
2. that it be made unlawful for the facilities | further improved." 

and employees of the Extension Service to be 
used for organizational activities in bebalf of 
ee fe general farm organization, 

. that any private funds, acvopted for the nse 
oft the Extension Bery iot, be 240 5 any control 
ere of the contributor, 

4. that the legislation — 4 specific and 

uate safeguards to insure complete inde- 
pendence of the Extension Service from private 
organizations or 5 

„„ we would vigorously oppose extensive 
transfer of land, wates, mineral, or timber 
resources from publie to private ownership, 


ee The ultimate responsibility for wire 
soll management rests with those who farm the 
land * Adequate farm income is the best 
assurance of the assumption of this responsi- 
bility by farmers. 

* * * The most important role of government 
is research, demonstration, and education, 


+ * è Research in this field is needed, not so 
much as 2 separate project, but as a balanced 
* of sound farm management, 

The national interest in preserving our soil 
rescurces justifies a measure of State and Federal 
expenditure for direct assistance to farmers to 
accomplish this objective. ‘The administration 
of such governmental programs should he docen- 
tralized to the maximum feasible extent. 

Payments should not be made for prac- 
tices which have become a normal and accepted 
part of farming o tions in the area in which 
a farm is located. * * We urge * * * careful 
study lof} the possibility of OOR a re 
grain of 8 w-interest-rate loans for th 
present agricultural conservation payment pro: 
gram. 


We reject the exploitation of human beings 
through industrial t agriculture enterprises 
whethor on large individual or corporate owned 
factorios ju the field or agricultural collectives 
imposed by totalitarian governments. 


. * . * . 


Land which has been acquired by Federal 
agencies for national defense or other purposes 
but which is no longer essential to accomplish 
such purposes, should not be transferred to 
other agencies but should be returned expe- 
ditiously to private ownership with preference 
to original owners wherever pana und with- 
out reservation of minera) rights. 


* © © in the past 2 decades some of onr public 
land was purchased as submarginal land cane 
it was used in units Loo small for a sound-sized 
family farm, and since little of this land has beon 
returned to private ownership, we favor return 
of such land, not best Sopas to forestry, water- 
abed protection and public recreation, to private 
ownership; and we request that the House 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the USDA make a special study of Federal 
lands and ascertain the amount and location of 
such lands that should be disposed of * * in 
sound-sized units for private farm and ranch 
operations, 

We endorse the objectives of 8, 2548 of the 83d 
. Ist sess., the Aiken bill, as follows: 

he Secretary of Agriculture to agree with 
lessee on improvements made and compensa- 
tion of lesee on improvements when lessee 
relinquishes his leasebold. 

2. The Secretary to set np and announce 
“base or headquarters” standards required of 


Jessea. 

3. The Secretary not to nsa termination of 
ease ss solo reason for a Ne of the number 
of 8 to be grazed 

„ Secretary to umke a comprehensive study 
of "method ot detectintns grazing fees,” taking 
rates account “all relevant facts and circum- 

6. Disagreements between lesses and the 
Secretary to be submitted to 3-man bourd—1 


e recommend the enactment of Federal 
ade whieh will stabilize and clarify the 
rights of private users of Federal land suitable 
for grazing. The lease with the private user 
should encourage improvement of the land, 

Grazing users should be provided as much 
8 tenure as is compatible with the 
pablic terest in the management of the land. 

* * Every effort should be made to increase 
the carrying capacity of these lands in preference 
to reducing the grazing permita, Where reduc- 
tions in grazing use are exsential for the 
tion of the resource, the users should have a 
remain! period of time to adjust their opera 
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Aspects of policy 


and programs ‘The National Grange 


reprraL—continued 


Farm conservation We recommend * * * (1) Expanding the Soil 
Conservation Service as an independent and 


8 agency within the Department of Agri- 
(2) 2) Providing adequate educational and tech- 
nical assistance to farmers. 


. . * 
(4) Requiring that conservation payments 
shall be made for practices and materials of a 
predominantly permanent charactor. 


* . * * * 
( Assuring adequate credit for sound con- 
servation practices, F 
* . . . . 
(9) Providing for conservation throngh dis- 
3 3 undor State laws and for 


d-use regulations when spproved 
focally bet two-thirds of the landowners, rather 
y Federal laws. 


(10) Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to enter into contracts to put certain lands into 


attainment of a sound, 
adequate conservation program by: 


Water policy....-.---- 


5. emel first the upstream, on-the-farm, 
land conservation measures in O 
that flood-control and water-impoundment 
structures below may be because of less 
siltation, 


We believe that the water resources of the 
Nation’s main rivers should be developed for 
Be greatest good of ali interests, both public 

and private. The existing established priority 
of uses of water should be preserved, and we 
especially insist that the priority of use for agri- 
cultural . mike held in violate. 
Kuch new ee planned so as to 
guarantee t e Bir’ — the same time 
protect existing 5 — rights of individual users. 
All bills for the Pane ces tas of Federal pro 


oe favor, when justified by engineering and 
economic feasibility and need, adequate Federal 
appropriations for a continuing well-balanced 
program of river basin development for irriga- 
tion, hydroclectric power production and dis- 
tribution of er to load centers, water con- 
servation related uses. 


Flood control. that our 


The Orange has ey iy oe er 
ood con 


national water ara nA fovea Ree win 
Place greater emp upon. holding 

Water whero it falls onthe land Father than 
placing great relinnce upon huge river reservoirs, 
his 93 more adequate watershed pro- 
tection, tion, and regrassing of upstream 
areas, adequate control of runoff on farms, and 
the construction of small upstream and drainage 
area reservoirs. We favor a rapid expansion of 
pilot — control programs now being curried 
out by the Department of Agriculture, and 
recommend that States and localities develop 
means of cooperating in, or carrying on, related 
watershed 8 programs. We’ recom- 
mend that Pacers ta be provided for 


this purpose w . 
Forestry -o eeteneceee- hu; or increased appropriation for agricul- 
. * . . * 


We recommend a timber serverance tax for 
States to encourage the growing of timber, the 
tax to be paid in whole or in part at the time of 
severance, 


Farm credit Wo favor farmer ownership and control of the 
Farm Credit A lending agencies, 


with 6 minimum of Government supervision, 


and earnings the agencies of the 

SOA SeA PARIEN t ol franchise taxes * * * 

should be used to retire the Government capital, 
adequate long-term loan ties 

FFF 
out good soil conservation practices, 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 


The Farmers Union 


We urge that the agricultural soil conservation 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
maintained at levels equivalent to goneral 

public or social interest in reer yin and improv- 

g the productive ability of our 5 Spe- 
cifically we urge that the pi of Soll Con- 

Servation Service be not less than 70,000,000 and 

cultural fo seers iota e at not less 


be * * 


Appropriated funds for the 
ahi program should be 
basis of conservation needs. Pa: 
not be made for practices which 
normal and accepted part of Ler roland I 
in the area in which a farm is located. 

We urge the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion board of directors continue to give careful 
study to the possibility of substituting a pro- 
gram of long term, low interest rate loans for the 
paonr agricultural conservation m, 

his study should include the ty of 
reducing or postp®ning the loan repayments 
that fall due in years of low farm income, 


* 


ve the creation of valloy authorities 
after the Tonnessee Valley Authority 


* . . * * 
Inthe * river valley of the Na- 


We recommend legislation to permit private 
enterprise (including cooperatives) and irrigu- 
gation districts, local and State governments 
and political subdivisions thereof and agencies 
created by Interstate compacts to receive the 
benefit of allocations of funds for nonreimburs- 
able charges, 


We believe a comprehensive 8 of logis- 
lation relating to reclamation, 1 
water control, flood control, Wig ae tion, an 
other water use is necessary * i 


a PONNE measures are therefore recom- 

mend 

(1) That Congress authorize interstate com- 
pacts for major interstate watersheds, 


) That State governments establish boards 
or agencies to perform similar functions * * . 

(3) That cone establish a national board 
of review * 


The national board of review should submit 
to Congress those projects * * * for which 
authorization ls ee 

oth downstream dams and upstream water- 
shed treatment are needed to minimize food 
damage, 

* * * We urge national policy to provide in- 

recognition of the contribution that small 
watershed projects and land-treatment measures 
can make to the control of water runoff and 
reduction of flood volume, We recommend 
thut not less than 50 percent of the cost of a 
watershed development program be provided 
by the local watershed district. 


See water policy, 


We favor the development of a private! 
owned, sustained-yield forest industry wit! 
State ang 1 — —— oe ee a with 
essential supplemental services 

We W State and iaip er tax 
woon will provita incontive for 

vestment requ 

We recommend inereased emphasis on good 
management of ee lands suitable for E tibet 
production 


We favor the 8 and expansion of 
State-Federal pel weed ace Me and 
improvement of privately owned range and forest 
lands. omer TOA anh Ey 1 . for 
tim oc 

W. 6 10 d p 
e fayor re tation and revegetation of 
national and rangelunds to help protect 
eae and increase wood products and 


owe favor the transfer of the forestry and 
functions of the Bureau of Land Management in 
the Department of Interior to the 
of Agriculture. 

We view with alarm the 


programs 
long-range 


Provisions must be made for * * * adequate 
farm credit at a reasonable rate of interest, 


kans * i the reenactment 
a 3 relief law that will give the 
legitimate opportunity to re- 


. 
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Aspocts of policy 
and programs 


FepeRaL—continued 


dents nats ater map viding for a farm de 


wW 


We favor Judicious nse e e ee 
School lunch program. e c 


gram, emphasizing a 


Great Lakes-St. 
Con 


by United States. 


Phosphate develop- 
ment. 


The National N 5 favors legislation pro- 
bt moraturiuin law to pro- 
tect owners of 8 farme against ereditors 
taking over such farms, such legislation to pro- 
vide for adjusting interest rates and amortizing 
farm debts, and to be effective only in eases 
the condition is beyond the owner's con- 


We reaffirm our long-standing support of the 
Lawrence seaway, and urge 
to approve purticipation in this project 


assets * ‘the Fedoral Farm Mortguge 
tion * * *, 


investment * 


cooperatives 


be raised to a more realistic level. 


rations Control Act. 
placed on a sound act 


ministrative expenses, 
* . . * 


lowing: 
* * . * 


petit programs as the 


States with Canada in the 


dne basis, 
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The American Farm Bureau Federation 


a) Sos sg J should be provided for the 
Fede: d bank to purchase tho remaining 
Corpora- 


(2) There should be authority for the pro- 
duction credit associations to pay a preferential 
. on class A nonvoting stock to encour- 


farmer 
(3) Provisions — he o enacted to encourage 
Riy banks 
cooperatives to —.— — — the banks, 


(5) The maximnm loan limit of the land banks 


(6) The banks for cooperatives should be 
authorized to issue consolidated debentures. 

(7) The farm credit system should be removed 
from the provisions of the Government Corpo- 


rogram be 
Danis è * * that the premiums 9 under 
the program include reasonabie charges for ad- 


We * * * urge a careful study of the possi- 
bilities of converting Federal crop insurance to a 
reinsurance program for privately operated crop 


er Programs. 
Provisions must be made for at least the fol- 


(8) Continuing efforts to improve diets 
through education and promotiona) work as well 
such school-luncls 


program. 
We strongly favor the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the participation of the United 
int construction and 
operation of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
ject should be bulit and operated on a self- 


è recommend that the AFBF continue the 
study ef phosphate development, and aid, in 
whatever ways may be determined to be feasible, 
— development of the western phosphate de- 

ts. 


May 26 


The Farmers Union 


for 


We continue our support of universal Inve 
Premium crop insurance against all farm produc- 
tion hazards with automatic participation of all 
farmers sharing the benefits of farm programs 
* * * expand oxisting limited programs rapidly 
** * commend tho value of munitiple-crop type 
Insurance * * * cost shoukl be borne by all par- 
ticlpating farmers and by the Nation as a whole. 


Echool-lunch program should be exnanded until 
every school Is served that wants the program, 


We urge Immediate participation of the 
United States in the St, Lawrence seawuy project. 


The 


Reuse Material abstracted from 


Summary of Legislative I" olletos and Programs of the National Gran 
4 1051 bollekes of the American Forur 3 Federation; Resolutions 


Meeting, Chicago, III., Dec. 17, 1063, 56 page 
3. 


for 1954, 


dopted by 1 Voting Delegates of the Member State Farm Bureaus to the 35th Annual 


Farmers Union Program for 1052-83; B. Adopted by Delegates to the Golden Jubilee Convention, Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America, Dallas Tex» 


Mar. 10-14, 1952, 30 pages. 


The Great Commoner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article from this week's edition of 
Labor on the work and record of Hon. 
Roserrt Crosser, of Ohio, one of the 
ablest and best beloved men who has 
ever served in the United States Con- 
gress. 

The article is in part: 

Bos CROSSER Serr an INSPIRING EXAMPLE FOR 
ALL AMERICANS 

Congressman ROBERT CROSSER, of Ohio, old 
friend and champion of the railroad work- 
ers and the common peopie, will soon pass 
from the political scene in Washington. In 
last week's Democratic primary in Cleveland, 
he was defeated by the slim margin of 442 
votes, in a field split between 5 candidates. 


Labor believes it speaks for all railroad- 
ers in telling Bos Crossen we revere him even 
more now than during his many historic 
victories, both at the polls and in Congress. 
And we are not alone in our feeling about 
Bos. Even the conservative Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, which bas not been in his corner, 
said “there is a measure of sorrow in the 
defeat of Representative Crosser * * * we 
take this opportunity to thank him for his 
four decades of public service.” 

One of Crosser's greatest services is that 
he has set. an inspiring example for all 
Americans, particularly those who are in 
public office or aspire to it. By his entire 
life, he has proved that, in this land of ours, 
a man still can rise from a humbie begin- 
ning to the heights, without bending the 
knee to the forces of greed or wearing any 
other man's collar. 

Bos came to this country as a boy of 7, 
with his Scotch coal miner father. The 
family went through hard times in Ohio, 
but Cnosszu worked his way through school 
and became a lawyer. Turning from profit- 
able private practice, he followed the ex- 
ample of his hero Henry George, “the 
Prophet of San Francisco,” and devoted his 
life to working for the people. 


Crosser helped in the historic battles of 
Tom Johnson, Cleveland's great mayor, who 


spent his fortune fighting for the people 
against monopoly and special privilege. 
Bos carried on the good fight as a member 
of the Obio legislature and as delegate to a 
State convention which rewrote Ohio's 
constitution. 

In 1912, a progressive wave swept Woodrow 
Wilson into the White House and CROSSER 
into the national House of Representatives. 
With the exception of the 4 years between 
1918 and 1922, he has been there ever since. 

It would take a big book to tell what 

has done in Congress for the 
workers and people. Rallmen and women 
know he, more than any other man, helped 
their unions win the railroad retirement and 
unemployment insurance systems and re- 
peated improvements in pensions and bene- 
fits. For similar reasons, he earned the 
gratitude of the millions of workers who are 
under Social Security. 

Crosser pioneered in so many other great 
reforms that it is impossible even to list 
them here. It can be summed up by saying 
that no man who ever served in Congress 
played a bigger or more beneficial part in 
history. 

Bon's host of friends wish him many years 
of well-earned rest, and hope to call upon 
his sage advice in the future as in the past. 
In railmen’s minds and hearts, a special 
Place will always be reserved for Crossxn. 
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Know Your Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 5 I brought to the at- 
tention of Congress the excellent work 
being done by the Marine News of New 
York City, N. Y., published by Mr. 
George H. Palmer, in publicizing the 
rag for better rivers and harbors facili- 

ies. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include the text of some 
additional advertisements of the Marine 
News which have appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post. The advertisements follow: 

THEIR INTRINSIC VALUE 

Deepening and widening waterways rarely 
Makes any difference in their appearance. 
Thus it is that indispensable harbors and 
channels are developed throughout the Na- 
tion with many knowing little or nothing of 
what is being done. Consequently, the peo- 
ple have little conception of what such im- 
provements mean to the Nation's commrerce 
and defense, or of how they are benefited. 
Picture present-day America without its 
deep harbors and navigable channels. Fu- 
ture growth of the Nation continues to be 
largely dependent upon waterway develop- 
ment. In addition to their intrinsic value, 
the new projects provide employment dur- 
ing construction, stimulate business directly 
in improvement areas and indirectly 
throughout the country. When completed, 
they are productive and permanent assets. 
No other Federal expenditure of like amount 
is more beneficial to the Nation or to the 
People, 


DIFFERENT CONCEPTS OF AMERICA 


During his campaign President Eisenhower 
said in part, in the magazine section of the 
November 2 New York Times, that. “The 
basic long-term Issue of this campaign is be- 
tween two totally different concepts of 
America and two totally different estimates 
Of the American people. 

“On the one hand, there is that school of 
thought whose spokesmen regard America as 
finished: a ‘mature economy’: a land of 
closed frontiers. 

“There is another and opposite school of 
thought and of action. * * * It regards 
America not as a dead end but still at its be- 
Binning, in its youth * * * America is far 
from a mature economy.” 

Indeed, America is far from a “mature 
economy,” but it is undeniable that the de- 
velopment of harbors and channels, vital 
both in peace and war, is being neglected and 
is falling far behind other national growth. 

On November 4 last, the President also 
Said: “It was up to the party in power to 
carry out a sensible program of progress that 
the American public will approve.” Is it part 
Of a sensible program of progress at any time, 
to all but eliminate river and harbor devel- 
opment which means so much to the Nation, 
both during peace and war? This can but 
add to unemployment. And it is indeed an 
anomaly that idle men and plant and unde- 
veloped projects with great potential benefits 
should go hand in hand. 

When he was Secretary of Commerce, for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover said, “Through 
the improvement of our waterways, it will 
be possible to distribute industry and popu- 
lation better, because the waterway tends to 
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place many towns and cities upon an equal- 
ity in transportation.” 

A vital part of the Nation's economic wel- 
fare and defense depends upon shipping. 
Shipping is dependent upon properly devel- 
oped, integrated and maintained harbors and 
channels. The drastic curtailment of river 
and harbor development with the consequent 
withholding of great potential benefits is 
harmful to the Nation. 


So Mucn Yer To Do 

The United States has the greatest nat- 
ural systems of harbors, rivers, intercoastal 
waterways and tidal estuaries in the world, 
and border on five of the world’s largest 
lakes. All are splendidly adapted to im- 
provement and integration as continuous 
waterways. Of the some 65,000 miles of 
navigable waters, only some 28,000 miles 
have been improved, with much of that 
mileage still having inadequate depths and 
widths. With a coastline (Great Lakes in- 
cluded) of more than 30,000 miles there are 
less than 200 improved harbors, many yet 
with insufficient area and depth. 

Former President Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, “A channel is no deeper than its 
shallowest reach, and to improve it short 
of the point of effective navigability is a 
sheer waste of all costs.“ 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, 
the amount provided by the House on March 
16 in the Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 
1955 for harbor and channel development 
dwindled to approximately $8.550,000, less 
than 2 percent of the $430,983,700 total pro- 
vided by this act. 

Is it economy to make drastic cuts in ex- 
penditures for purposes which add to na- 
tional strength and wealth, help the general 
welfare, and which furnish constructive em- 
ployment? 


AMERICANS Nxxöo Hetp Too 


There is much official talk in Washington, 
and discussion throughout the country, with 
respect to the vast sums of American money 
being spent about the world to help other 
nations. We are not qualified to discuss 
these expenditures. But we do feel com- 
petent to stress the importance of some 
things that will help America and Ameri- 
cans: 

The straightening, widening, and deepen- 
ing of channels and the deepening of har- 
bors and anchorages is becoming increas- 
ingly pressing. Proper maintenance of 
channels is falling behind year after year; 
consider the Delaware from Philadelphia to 
the sea. 

The natural island and intracoastal water- 
ways and harbors of America are the finest 
in all the world. Though much development 
work has been done the potential benefits 
from those waterways that remain to be de- 
veloped are immeasurable. Money so spent 
is not extravagance. Rather, it adds to nat- 
ural strength; aids industry and commerce 
by lowering transportation costs; construc- 
tive employment is given to many Ameri- 
cans; all the people are benefited. The 
cost of waterway development in relation to 
benefits obtained makes the expenditure a 
sound investment of the people’s money. 


A WIDESPREAD MISCONCEPTION 


For the 15 fiscal years ending June 30, 
1954, Army civil functions appropriation acts 
totaled $5,771,049,612; $3.155,733,900, or ap- 
proximately 55 percent, was for flood con- 
trol: $1,736,034,741, or about 30 percent, for 
rivers and harbors work, a large part of which 
was for dams for power development and 
other mulitpurpose projects. This 30 per- 
cent included not only new and maintenance 
work, but also planning and operation, and 
care of existing facHities. The remaining 
15 percent provided for the Quartermaster 
Corps, Soldiers Home, Panama Canal and 
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Railroad, and some other smaller items. 
Despite the varied distribution, year after 
year the act is labeled in the press and else- 
where as the “rivers and harbors bill.” 

Of the $1,736,034,741 under the heading 
Rivers and Harbors, only $232,154,000 was for 
actual harbor and channel improvement and 
development, This means that only about 
13 percent of the river and harbor total was 
made available for this important work, 
This was less than 5 percent of the total 
appropriated for all civil functions for the 
15-year period. For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1954, the amount provided by the 
House on March 11 in the Civil Functions 
Appropriations Act, 1955, for harbor and 
channel development is approximately $8,- 
550,000, dwindled now to less than 2 percent 
of the $465,160,000 total. 

No other Federal legislation is more mis- 
represented or less understood than that part 
of the Army Civil Functions Appropriations 
Act which provides for the development of 
the Nation's harbors and channels, vital to 
industry, commerce, and national defense; 
indispensable during either peace or war. 


House Joint Resolution Introduced Ex- 
pressing Abhorrence of the Treatment 
by the Communist Rumanian Govern- 
ment of Its Jewish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a House joint resolution 
expressing abhorrence of the treatment 
by the Communist Rumanian Govern- 
ment of its Jewish people. The Jews 
have been sentenced to long prison terms. 
Their only alleged crime was their ex- 
pressions of faith in Zionist immigration. 
They have been guilty of no betrayal of 
their obligations as nationals of Ruma- 
nia, yet many of them have been sent to 
prison labor camps in Siberia. 

Some of these Jews who returned to 
Rumania from Israel are being brain- 
washed and conditioned to act as 
hostages and prosecution witnesses in 
the forthcoming mass trials of Zionist 
leaders now imprisoned in Rumania, 
Jews there are being ostracized, pillaged, 
and plundered and the situation is rap- 
idly assuming proportions of a major 
tragedy. 

I believe the dictates of humanity re- 
quire us to condemn sharply the Com- 
munist Rumanian Government for these 
mass secret trials and persecutions. 
Such a pronouncement would direct 
world public opinion against the horren- 
dous actions of a cruel government, 
which seeks to blot out the Jewish faith 
in Rumania. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

Whereas the Government of Rumania in 
further degradation of human values has 
steeped itself in new horrors against the 
Jews in Rumania by mass arrests, the impo- 
sition of cruel and excessive sentences by the 
Rumanian military courts, by the prepara- 
tion for mass trials to be conducted against 
the Jews now imprisoned in Rumania, by 
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the mass deportation of Rumanian Jews to 
prison labor camps in Siberia; and 

Whereas the United States asserting its 
moral leadership has in the past refused to 
remain silent in face of oppression and per- 
secution: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress of the 
United States express its condemnation of 
the Communist Government of Rumania for 
its persecution of the Jews of Rumania and 
express its abhorrence and revulsion of the 
criminal treatment of a minority people. 


It Is Time To Stifle Guatemala’s Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit an 
article appearing in the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger of Monday, May 24: 

A Woman Senator's Views—iIr Is True To 
STIFLE GUATEMALA’'S Reps 
(By Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH) 


I think it is about time that we took a firm 
stand on the Guatemalan threat to the peace 
and security of the Western Hemisphere. It 
is clear the Reds have done more than make 
headway in that Central American country. 
It is clear they now dominate down there— 
and that such Communist domination con- 
stitutes a threat to our country and other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

We might well do away with the diplomatic 
niceties right away and face the fact that 
Reds have established a beachhead for a sub- 
versive assault on the freedom of this hemi- 
sphere. Surely we have by this time learned 
the folly of delaying a facing up to danger— 
look at the tragedy of China, Korea, and 
Indochina. 

Perhaps there was something to the argu- 
ment that we should pick the place of our 
own choosing to make the stand—a place not 
so far away that we would be handicapped 
by the disadvantage of making a stand in the 
area of the enemy, or exactly where he 
wanted and to his advantage. 

Assuming that might have been the case 
fm the past about Asia, clearly it is not the 
case now about what is happening under our 
very noses. For now a sizable amount of 
arms has been shipped by Communist Poland 
to Guatemala. It could not be clearer that 
Russia has now literally come out into the 
open. It is the Red challenge to start trying 
to take over the Western Hemisphere by 
starting first in Central America, 

This is nothing less than a move to cut off 
North America from South America. It is 
nothing less than a real threat to the Panama 
Canal, the lifeline for shipping between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific—the Suez of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I tried to get some action started some 
time ago when I introduced legislation call- 
ing for a full investigation and study by our 
officials of the Communist threat in Guate- 
mala and full consideration toward placing 
a ban against importing Guatemalan coffee. 
I did this because the hardest blow we could 
strike at the Reds in Guatemala was for our 
country to stop buying their exorbitantly 
priced coffee. Why should we trade with 
them and provide them the money needed to 
further the evil ends and objectives of the 
Reds. 


What happened? The State Department 
Playing the game of timidity and fear of 
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offending someone—and a game dangerously 
close to appeasement of the Reds expressed 
its opposition to my anti-Communist legis- 
lation against the Guatemalan Reds. By 
such opposition the State Department 
stymied action by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Yet, a member of the State Department 
with considerable knowledge of Guatemala 
and the Reds there told me privately that 
mere introduction of my anti-Communist 
legislation had done some real good. Why 
then don't we go all the way to do the best 
job and pass the legislation? What has 
happened to our Monroe Doctrine—guar- 
antee of the independence of the Western 
Hemisphere from attack and domination by 
outsiders? 

The best test of how my anti-Communist 
legislation could have hit the Reds was the 
manner in which the howls came from 
Guatemala and the way the Reds there made 
such vicious attacks on me. What is needed 
now is more courage to stand up. 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp a statement which I re- 
cently presented to the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture in connection with the 
committee's hearings on long-term farm 
legislation. 

I have given a great deal of thought 
and study to the farm program in gen- 
eral and the dairy support program in 
particular. Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and his assistants inherited a tre- 
mendous problem, but one which I am 
confident of their ability to solve. 


At the present time, however, I be- 
lieve that there are inequities in the 
dairy support program which should be 
rectified very promptly. It is with this 
subject that my statement deals for the 
most part, 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to outline my views on the dairy 
situation in general, and my two bills, H. R. 
8560 and 8751, in particular. 

First let me say that I am deeply concerned 
with the situation faced by dairy farmers 
throughout the Nation. I have in my own 
district some of the finest dairy farms in the 
country, and Wayne County is one of the 
leading dairying counties in the Nation, 

The dairy farmers in my district are good 
farmers with but few exceptions. They prac- 
tice good land use, they work far beyond a 
40-hour week, and I have reliable figures 
which show that with dairy supports at 75 
percent of parity these good farmers are now 
netting only approximately 82 per day for 
their labor. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that $2 per day 
is just not enough to fairly compensate a 
dairy farmer for the time he spends each day 
in caring for his dairy herd and providing 
our Nation with an ample supply of milk. I 
think it should also be pointed out that this 
net income of $2 per day is for labor; it does 
not include any return on the farmer's large 
investment in his land, buildings, and cattle. 
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Before continuing further, let me make it 
clear that Iam not an advocate of high rigid 
price supports on dairy products, or for that 
matter on any other farm products. Nor 
do the majority of the farm people in my 
district want rigid supports. This was veri- 
fied by a poll which I conducted recently 
throughout my district. In this poll rural 
residents voted by approximately 65 percent 
to 26 percent in favor of the President's 
fiexible farm-support program. 

Now, to my mind, a flexible support pro- 
gram implies a program in which any 
changes in support level will be gradual, so 
as not to pull the rug out from under any 
segment of American agriculture. The-Presi- 
dent indicated in his farm message of this 
past January that this was also his position, 
and, as I pointed out earlier, the rural peo- 
ple of my district have expressed strong sup- 
port for the President's farm program. 

The present dairy support at 75 percent of 
parity does not, in my opinion, fit in with 
the President's program. This should not be 
construed as a criticism of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, who has been doing an 
excellent job under trying conditions. Sec- 
retary Benson will, I believe, solve many of 
the problems facing American agriculture 
today through his broad knowledge of agri- 
culture and his high devotion to principle, 

However, on this particular issue I have an 
honest difference of opinion with the Secre- 
tary. I do not say that dairy supports 
should be retained at 90 percent of parity; 
I do not say that never under any conditions 
should they drop to 75 percent of parity; I 
say only that a study of the situation as it 
has affected my own district, and as I am 
told it has affected other dairying areas 
throughout the Nation, convinces me that 
the drop from 90 percent to 75 percent of 
parity in one step is too sudden and too 
severe. 

I have discussed this situation with out- 
standing dairy leaders in my district—excel- 
lent farmers all—and they tell me they have 
been hard hit by the dairy support cut. I 
have studied detailed statistics showing 
average costs of milk production and average 
income under the 75 percent dairy support, 
and it is apparent that the average farmer in 
my district is suffering. At the conclusion 
of my statement I am Including in the hear- 
ing record some of these statistics. 

In addition to the fact that the present 
75 percent dairy support program is imposing 
u hardship on dairy farmers, I believe this 
support level is unfair because it is dis- 
criminatory. Virtually all other segments of 
agriculture are receiving 90 percent supports 
through this crop year. 

This brings me to my own bilis. I in- 
troduced H. R. 8560 on March 25, 1954, and 
it provides that the price-support level for 
milk, butterfat, and the products of milk 
and butterfat, shall not be reduced by more 
than 5 percent in any one year. 

My second bill, H. R. 8751, introduced 
April 7, 1954, provides that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall sell feed grains 
acquired through price support operations 
to dairy farmers and feed processors who 
supply dairy farmers at the same percentage 
of parity at which dairy products are being 
supported. 

I am convinced that the combination of 
these two bills will eliminate the present dis- 
crimination against the American dairy 
farmer, It is not right that the dairy farmer 
should have his income severely reduced 
while other farmers continue to receive 90- 
percent supports, and it is not right that the 
dairy farmer should be asked to buy his 
feed grain at 90 percent of parity and sell 
his milk at 75 percent of parity. My bills 
would eliminate both of these injustices. I 
urge the committee to report them to the 
House. 

I also wish to include in the hearing record 
two statements which show how and why the 
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dairy farmers of northern Ohio are suffering 
from the dairy support cut, These state- 
ments follow: 


“DAIRY PRICE INFORMATION 
“I. Blend milk price (f. o. b. Cleveland 
market for 3.5 percent milk) 


(Cleveland market Includes or affects 40 to 50 northern 
Ohio counties) 


[Price per hundred weight} 


E 
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1 Deduct 35 cents per hundredweight for hauling to 
get price farmer actually receives. 
“IT, Factors responsible for 1954 price drop 

“Twenty-five cents per hundredweight 
due to adjustment of supply-demand amend- 
ment to Cleveland Federal order (not in ef- 
fect until August 1, 1953). 

“Twenty-nine cents per hundredweight 
due to drop in dairy supports April 1 from 
90 percent to 75 percent. 


III. Factors in April 1 price drop* 


“Forty-fve cents per hundredweight 
Cleveland Federal order differential drop on 
April 1. 

“Twenty-nine cents per hundredweight 
due to drop in dairy supports. 

“An increase in the class I utilization off- 
set some of this drop. 


“IV, Net income on a northern Ohio dairy 
jarm 


Ponnds milk produset — 
ion.. — — 
8 income. 
Cost ($3.55 hundredweight 
without labor) 
Not income (lor labor) 


1 Estimated. 
“VY. What will dairy farmers lose in 1954-55? 

“Seventy-five cents per hundredweight 
drop * equals 17 percent drop in gross income 
and 65 percent drop in net Income. There 
will also be an additional loss in values of 
cattle and land as a result of the drop in 
milk prices, 


“VI. What will consumer gain? 


“The Wall Street Journal of April 6, 1954, 
estimates that consumers will pay 5 percent 
less for dairy products because of the sup- 
port reduction from 90 to 75 percent of par- 
ity on April 1, and that consumption of 
dairy products will Increase 2 percent. 


“VII. Total loss of dairy income and farm 
purchasing power in Wayne County, Ohio, 
in 1954 


“As & result of 25 cents per hundredweight 
reduction based on supply-demand amend- 
ment and approximately 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight reduction by lowering dairy sup- 
ports from 90 to 75 percent, One hundred 
and fifty million pounds of milk sold at 55 
cents per hundredweight less equals $825,000. 


The 25-cent supply-demand reduction 
was already in effect prior to April 1 in the 
Cleveland market. 

*Estimated by Cleveland Milk Producers 
Federation. 


“VIII. Percentage of parity northern Ohio 
dairy farmers actually are getting in March 
and April 1954 
“Whole milk parity equals $4.75 per hun- 

dredweight (USDA, March 15, 1954). March 

price f. o. b. market equals $3.88, or 82 per- 
cent of parity’ April price f. o. b. market 
equals $3.34, or 70 percent of parity. 

“Thus, farmers were supposed to get 90 
percent of parity in March and 75 percent 
of parity in April. Actually, northern Ohio 
farmers will get only 63 percent of parity in 
April, May, and June 1954 under present sup- 
port prices, 

“IX. Farm income from dairying, 1952 * 


“United States, $6,590,300,000, or 21 per- 
cent of total farm income; Ohio, $314 million, 
or 29 percent of total farm income; Wayne 
County, $11 million, or 46 percent of total 
farm income. 


„X. Value of milk cows and heifers on 
farms, January 1, 1952 


„United States, $5,854,600,000; Ohio, $255,- 
769,000; Wayne County, $4,500,000. 


“XI. Changes needed in Federal pricing 
formulas 


“1, Many Ohio farmers feel that the Fed- 
eral pricing formulas should be changed to 
rely less upon the price of butter and other 
manufactured products and put more em- 
phasis on the economic factors, such as cost 
of production and consumer purchasing 
power. Such formulas are already in effect 
in many eastern deficit markets. Ohio is 
a deficit State, producing only about 90 per- 
cent of the milk it consumes. 

“2. The price drop in Ohio in April was 
greater than in most other States where 
prices of butter and manufactured products 
are emphasized less in the Federal and State 
Pricing Formulas. In fact, it is doubtful 
if any other State experienced as severe a 
price drop as Ohio because of this fact. The 
USDA itself stated that ‘some States expe- 
rienced little drop and some no drop at all’ 
in announcing the drop from 90 to 75 percent. 

“3. Thirty-two States had average milk 
prices higher than Ohio in 1953, according to 
the USDA. It appears Ohio will drop lower 
in 1954. 

“XII. Recommendations 


“Suspension of the Cleveland market sup- 
ply-demand amendment and revision up- 
ward of monthly differentials would give 
immediate relief. Revision of the pricing 
formula would give permanent relief to 
northern Ohio dairymen. 

“Many northern Ohio dairymen would like 
to see less fluctuation in the differentials 
(the present formula provides for $.90 per 
cwt. or more between spring and fall prices 
while some States have only 8.50 or less 
fluctuation); and more uniform producer 
and consumer prices the year round. 


“Cleveland area (40-50 counties) abnormal 
A situation 


“1, Reason: In 1952, there were about 
1,000 shippers added from Michigan and 
Indiana, Before this there were 7,000 Ohio 
shippers. After this and at present there 
are 8,000 shippers. This gives Cleveland 15 
percent extra surplus milk above a normal 
situation. 

“2. Result: The supply-demand amend- 
ment reduces the price every month by 250 
cwt. A smaller percentage of the total sup- 
ply goes into Class I. This lowers the blend 
price, because of this surplus milk and ab- 
normal situation, 


Farmers actually receive 35 cents per 
hundredweight less (hauling charge) or $2.99 
per hundredweight, or 63 percent of parity. 

‘Ranks fitst as a source of farm income 
in United States, in Ohlo, and in Wayne 
County and in 57 other Ohio counties, 
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“In addition, there is a larger variation in 
differentials (90 cents between spring and 
fall) at Cleveland than in many other areas, 
The differential comes down 45 cents Febru- 
ary 1 and 45 cents April 1, and goes up 45 
cents on July 1 and 45 cents on August 1. 

“Even before the reduction of supports, 
Cleveland had the 25 cent cut plus the two 
differential cuts of 45 cents each, or a total 
cut of $1.15 between February 1 and April 1, 
(This is more than most areas.) This made 
the 30-cent cut from lower supports on 
April 1 worse in the Cleveland area than in 
most others. It brought the total cut to 
about $1.45 between February 1 and April 1. 
(Most areas had much less cut and some 
none, according to USDA.)” 


Our Monroe Doctrine Still Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit an 
article appearing in the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger of Monday, May 24: 


OUR MONROE DOCTRINE STILL MAKES SENSE 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 

We're being sharply reminded that the 
Monroe Doctrine still makes a lot of sense 
at least in the matter of preventing the es- 
tablishment and expansion of hostile power 
systems in the Western Hemisphere. 

Now we have a report that a ship flying the 
flag of Soviet Poland has landed a cargo of 
arms in Communist-run Guatemala, 

This is the kind of thing we can't stand 
for. 

We would have been entirely justified, as 
a matter of self-preservation, in stopping 
that ship on the high seas and taking her 
into New Orleans or Pensacola. 

Nervous Nellies might cry, “That would 
mean war.“ 

Nonsense. It would just mean a lot of 
note writing—while the arms rusted in a 
United States Government warehouse in- 
stead of being olled up and put into action 
to spread the Red blight in Central America, 

The Commies will go on doing these things 
Just as long as they can get away with it. 
They can be stopped only by forcible opposi- 
tion. That they respect. 

Anyone who thinks that Malenkov and 
company are going to risk A- bombs over Mos- 
cow for the sake of a shipioad of arms, or for 
the sake of every Communist agent and dupe 
in the Western Hemisphere for that matter, 
ought to have his head examined. As long as 
the boys are doing a job for the dear old 
hammer and sickle, they're good boys. It 
they're stupid enough to get themselves sunk, 
or shot, or tossed into the coop, that’s just 
tough. 

To get back to Monroe and his famous 
doctrine—which was the basis of our mili- 
tary and foreign policies for so many years— 
let's take a glance at the Presidential message 
in which the doctrine was announced to the 
world. 

Speaking of the monarchical state of the 
Holy Alliance, Monroe said: “The political 
system of the allied powers is essentially 
different from that of America. We 
owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the ami- 
cable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
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eafety. * * * It is impossible that the allied 
powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without 
our peace and happiness; nor 
can anyone believe that our southern breth- 
ren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. It is equally impossible, 
therefore, that we should behold such Inter- 
position, in any form, with indifference.” 

In any form. Mark that. It was written 
so in 1823, but It has a meaning for 1954. A 
special meaning. 

The Holy Alliance had no such insidious 
formula for extending their system as do the 
Communists. They had to come in sailing 
ships and land troops. The Communists per- 
vert the minds of men and then put arms in 
their hands and send them out to do the bid- 
ding of their Red bosses. 

We would surely use force to prevent the 
landing of Soviet troops anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere without hesitation. If 
our Government did hesitate, It would soon 
be spurred into activity by public clamor. 
Well, why on earth should we let the enemy 
get away with landing arms for ready-made 
troops? 


Fluoridation of Water Supplies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to insert into the RECORD a 
very earnest and able statement made 
by a very good friend of mine, Miss Flor- 
ence Birmingham, before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee in favor of H. R. 2341. Miss Bir- 
mingham is president of the Massachu- 
setts Women’s Political Club and has 
been very active in Massachusetts in op- 
posing fluoridation proposals pending 
before the general court. 

Under unanimous consent, I place her 
statement in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Massachusetts Women's Political Club 
is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian organization, 
dedicated to teaching women the need for 
good government and educating them how 
best to use their political power and strength. 
It is over 30 years old. As its president, I 
am here to place our organization on record 
against fluoridation of water supplies and 
thus in favor of H. R. 2341. 

For the past several years we have been 
engaged in fighting fluoridation as a threat 
to our liberty in that it is mass medication 
without parallel in the history of medicine. 
The battle has been long and arduous as the 
public health department, back by generous 
Tunds allotted to it by the Congress, has 
pushed fluoridation with a savage ferocity. 

When I was appointed trustee of Wrent- 
ham State School for Feebleminded Chil- 
dren, I learned there quite by accident that 
fluorine was used in the water supply. A 
trustee takes a solemn oath before the gov- 
ernor and council. Therefore, I felt obli- 
gated to study this subject very carefully in 
order that the children might be protected. 
Many of them are State wards who have 
nobody else to look out for thelr Interests, 

I mentioned my fears to the board of 
trustees and told them that in our organiza- 
tion we had studied the Menace to Health 
of Fluorine published by the University of 
New Mexico in 1938 and knew fluoridation 
was harmful. The trustees requested me to 
investigate and inform them of my findings. 
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I studied both sides of the fluoridation issue. 
It took me a long time to fit the pieces to- 
gether in the fluoridation scheme at the 
Anstitution, for information was given most 
reluctantly. 

Although the section of the law governing 
certain powers and duties of trustees states, 
“All trustees shall have free access to all 
books, records and accounts pertaining to 
their respective State hospitals,” I could 
learn nothing of the fluoridation experiment 
in progress there. 

Dr. William D. Wellock, director, division of 
dental health of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health, referred me to a 
special report, in reply to my query asking 
why, of all institutions, schools for the 
feeble-minded children should be chosen. 
This report of 1945 mentioned Department 
of Mental Health Institutions. A subsequent 
report, he said, named Wrentham State 
School, the Belchertown State School and 
the Fernald State School as selected studies 
for the fluoridation of water supplies in this 
State. However, this report like so many key 
documents was out of print, I was told. 

In the 4th Annual Conference, State Dental 
Directors with the Public Health Service 
and the Children’s Bureau held in the Fed- 
eral Security Building, Washington, D. C., 
in June 1951, Dr. John W. Knutson, Chief of 
Dental Public Health, stated frankly that 
the Public Health Service did not get around 
to approving water fluoridation until 5 years 
later. And yet they imposed this upon the 
little helpless wards of the State, not only in 
Massachusetts but in other part of the Na- 
tion such as the State School in Southbury, 
Conn. 

In that year studies were begun in selected 
areas throughout the country, all under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Dr. Frank Bull of Wisconsin in the 4th 
annual conference explained “Incidentally 
we never had any experiments in Wisconsin. 
To take a city of 100,000 and say, ‘We are 
going to experiment on you. and if you 
survive we will learn something’—that is 
kind of rough treatment on the public. In 
Wisconsin, we set up demonstrations, They 
were not experiments. 

In Massachusetts, there were studies. 

The trustees voted to halt fluoridation, but 
to my shocked surprise we were told by the 
Department that it was not an experiment 
and the fluoridation continues on. And I 
still knew nothing specific about the setup 
at the school. However, I intensified my 
efforts to awaken the public to the threat 
to our liberty inherent in the . 

Natural water is a right the individual can 
expect from his municipality. In the use 
of that right no individual should be obliged 
to take a preventive medicine, especially 
when that medicine is a rat poison for which 
there is no known antidote, 

Sodium fluoride is made from scrap alumi. 
num. This former waste product is bring- 
ing in millions of dollars to the chemical 
companies and machinery manufacturers. 

As an American citizen, I was frightened 
when I saw the tron curtain of secrecy sur- 
rounding every phase of the fluoridation 
scheme. All the more so when I found in 
the files a letter revealing that Dr. Wellock 
of the Public Health Department had come 
in the Institution school and in a conference 
with administrative officials warned them 
there should be no publicity on the fluorine 
program there. In other words, I should not 
be enlightened. 

We maintain that if this had been a bona 
fide, ethical, and true scientific arrange- 
ment, those who instigated fluoridation in 
the school would not have feared explaining 
it to the trustees, who represent the public. 
The shroud of was terrifying to me, 
especially when it cloaked up an experiment 
upon feebleminded wards of the State who 
should have been treated with more scrupu- 
lous care, 1 anything, because of their pa- 
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thetic condition. Many of these little chil- 
dren live out their lives in the institution 
and are buried in the graveyard on its 
grounds with none but the angels to weep 
for them. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of Boston, 
has said that such little children were put 
into the world to make us kinder and more 
gentle, for they are close to the saints. 

It was not until January 1953 that I 
learned about the experiment. It came 
through a book published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, called Common- 
health, given to me by a medical doctor who 
condemns fluoridation. Fluoridation was 
established in two schools of the feeble- 
minded as a result of studies being carried 
on in various parts of the country. Wren- 
tham and Belchertown State Schools were 
fluoridated and became the pilot, but Fer- 
nald was maintained as the control station, 
no fluorides being added to the water there. 

“Similar studies," said the senior sanitary 
engineer, “have been conducted on a city- 
wide basis at Newburgh, N. Y.. with the 
neighboring city of Kingston serving as a 
control. In Michigan, Grand Rapids under- 
took a similar study with Muskegon, the 
neighbor city, acting as the nonparticipat- 
ing guide. Over a 6-year period a reduction 
of nearly 50 percent in tooth decay has al- 
ready becn noted among children of Grand 
Rapids and Newburgh. 

Dr. Bull, of Wisconsin, told the dental offi- 
cers from all over the Nation bluntly that 
the statistics gathered by the prefluoridation 
survey among elementary school—an essen- 
tial step in mining a local propaganda fleld— 
are for the only purpose of building up the 
fluoridation program in any local area. To 
these dental health directors from all over 
the country he sald, “Now why should we do 
a prefiuoridation survey? Is it to find out if 
fluoridation works? No. We have told the 
public it works. So we cannot go back on 
that.” 

Moreover, in contradiction of the sanitary 
engineer's statement Grand Rapids was no 
longer paired off with Muskegon. On page 
1500 of the hearings before the special con- 
gressional committee investigating fluorida- 
tion Dr. Bruce D. Forsyth said, I believe this. 
We should continue to go back each year 
and study Grand Rapids population as we 
have been doing. We can even go back to 
Muskegon although we have lost our con- 
trol city there. They felt they wanted the 
water fluoridated and so it is being fluori- 
dated, and so we have lost it as a control. 
But we certainly want to go back each year 
and do reexamination.” 

In such perfectly childish language Dr. 
Forsyth confessed the loss of the control 
which it was convenient to lose, a blunder 
for which a scientist can never be forgiven. 

The CIO Union, Local 396, at Wrentham 
State School, publicly protested fluoridation 
of water supplics and experimentation on 
human beings without their consent. The 
union president said: “We told the board of 
trustees and the superintendent that we 
strongly objected to being used as guinea 
pigs in this experiment which the adminis- 
tration at the institution now admits openly 
in the press was put into effect as an ex- 
periment. But they do nothing to stop it. 

“We object to wild claims being made as 
to its benefits, so-called, at the institution; 
we object to the fact that it is not only a 
slow poison which can cause grave illnesses 
and death, but it is still being used no mat- 
ter how we object. We protest to the lack 
of understanding of our concern and worry 
which has to our knowledge affected the 
health of employees mentally and physically. 

“The method used in putting fluorine in 
the water at the State school is enough to 
cause panic at the institution among em- 
ployees, 

“Every employee at the school knows that 
the engineer has nothing to do with it. A 
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boy patient does it, and the electrician drives 
him to the watershed, or pumping station 
for the school, which is about 3 miles from 
the institution. This working patient is an 
assistant to the electrician, who is not an 
engineer, ‘ 

“I had a long conversation with this work- 
ing patient who goes to the water station 
almost every day. He knows what it is, 
for he ssid, ‘Come up with me and I can 
show you how I can take care of you if I 
get mad at you. Your life is in my hands 
now.“ 

“There is no fence around the building or 
Pumping station where they put in the 
fluorine. In fact, no fence for miles around. 
Anybody tould poison the whole institution. 
There are no warning signs at all. Imagine 
What could happen if some of the boys 
escaped, and not knowing that this is rat 
Poison, broke into the watershed and threw 
fluorine about.“ 

Yet the administration stated publicly 
they were not consulted when the Depart- 
ment of Public Health decided to launch the 
experiment. 

This statement brings us back again to the 
United States Public Health Department, 
Which has pushed this experiment by use of 
taxpayers’ money without the consent of citi- 
Zens who stand helpless before the combined 
Power of the Federal Treasury, equipment 
Concerns, and the chemical industry. 

The special congressional committee of the 
Congress in Report No. 2500, on fluoridation 
of public drinking water, advised commu- 
nitles to go slow on fluoridation, but did not 
recommend Federal legislation. 

We deem such legislation necessary as 
the Public Health Department insolently 
shrugged off the recommendations of the 
Committee, and through its centralized 
agencies has used its vast resources to place 
fluorine in the drinking water without even 
informing the citizens. This was done in 
Salem and Beverly in Massachusetts where 
fluorine was polluting the water months be- 
tore they were aware of It. 

The Public Health Department la flouting 
the food and drug laws. In Massachusetts 
Mr. Cyril C. Sullivan, former chief inspector 
ot the Food and Drug Administration for 
New England, until his retirement from 
Féderal service, detected a small amount of 
fluorides being added to beer and ale as a 
Preservative, that is, to stop after fermenta- 
tion in the bottle. The amount added was 
50 small that it could scarcely be detected 
by chemical analysis of the product, being 
less than 0.5 parts per million. The case 
Came up for trial and the court and jury 
found defendants guilty. They held that 
the offense was of such a serious character 
that the defendant Corporation of Spring- 
fleld was fined $5,000, and the defendant per- 
sonally was also fined $5,000 and in addition, 
& Jail sentence of 6 months was imposed and 
Suspended, and the defendant was placed on 
Probation for a period of 3 years. (Sec U. S. 
v. Commonwealth Brewing Co. (D. C. Mass., 
1945).) 

The same procedure should be followed in 
the case of fluorine in water supplies, Since 
the Food and Drug Administration is now 
Winking at the violation of wholesale fluori- 
dation, a legislation must be enacted to 
Correct the aſtuntion. H. R. 2341 should be 

ad ag an emergency measure. 
har this mass experimentation upon human 
ings is not ended, then the complete dig- 
nity of man will be lost in the totalitarian 
medication fraud and the end will be 
Wholesale adoption of euthanasia and death 
the needle for the weakly and unwanted. 
3 uoridat ion is the opening wedge. The 
anuary issue of Red Book magazine quotes 
an anonymous highly respectable physician 
au confessing to putting people out of the 
Way. “I think,” he says, “that mercy killing 
doubtedly goes on more frequently than 
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many of us would believe. * * To some 
it is murder whatever the circumstances, and 
murder, we know, is wrong. * * Mercy 
killings will go on, whatever we try to do 
about it.” 

In London the needle Is being talked about 
as a new method of execution. The issuc 
is being raised, “Would doctors who agree 
to administer a death injection be breaking 
the Hippocratic oath which every doctor 
swears at the outset of his career?” 

The oath declares, “I will give no deadly 
drug to any, though it be asked of me, nor 
will I counsel such.” 

We may ask, “Does a doctor advocating 
addition of fluorine, a most powerful rat and 
roach poison for which there is no known 
antidote, to drinking water break the oath 
of Hippocrates which he also has to take?“ 
We believe he does. 

The passage of this legislation would solve 
this problem and safeguard the citizens’ 
liberty and health. We pray that this com- 
mittee will act favorably upon H. R. 2341. 


Results of Poll Listed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the tabulation of the recent poll taken 
in my district on 18 domestic and foreign 
policy issues. Approximately 105,000 
questionnaires were mailed to postal pa- 
trons in the 19-county district, and thus 
far 9,275 have been returned and some 
are still coming in. The total return will 
run about 9 percent, which is considered 
very good for a poll of this type. The 
answers vary but little from county to 
county; therefore, the results portray a 
fairly accurate cross section of the think- 
ing throughout the district. 

1. Are you in favor of the President's re- 
quest for funds for the following? 

(a) Forest timber access ronds. Yes, 55.4 
percent; no, 32.6 percent; no opinion, 12.0 
percent. 

(b) Federal ald for primary and secondary 
highways. Yes, 73.3 percent; no, 17.8 per- 
cent; no opinion, 8.9 percent. 

(c) Ald in building hospitals and schools, 
Yes, 76.0 percent; no, 17.2 percent; no opin- 
ion, 6.8 percent. 

(d) Irrigation and reclamation projects. 
Yes, 72.8 percent; no, 17.0 percent; no 
opinion, 10,2 percent, 

2. Do you favor legislation providing in- 
terest-frce loans for the construction of ir- 
tigation projects by local districts? Yes, 
49.1 percent; no, 40.5 percent; no opinion, 
10.4 percent. 

3. Do you favor legislation permitting the 
gold miner to sell gold freely on the open 
market, thus lifting the present fixed price? 
Yes, 685 percent; no, 20.8 percent; no 
opinion, 10.7 percent, 

4. Do you favor Secretary Benson's flexible 
farm support-price program? Yes, 55.8 per- 
cent; no, 29.2 percent; no opinion, 15 per- 
cent. 

5. Do you approve the administration's 
wool-subsidy plan calling for direct payment 
to woolgrowers? Yes, 22.9 percent; no, 54.7 
percent; no opinion, 22.4 percent, 

6. Are you in agreement with the Presi- 
dent's program for health and educational 
assistance? Yes, 65.4 percent; no, 20.2 per- 
cent; no opinion, 14.4 percent, 
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7. Do you approve of increasing social- 
security benefits? Yes, 75.5 percent; no, 19 
percent; no opinion, 5.5 percent. 

8. Do you favor increasing the first-class 
postal rates? Yes, 38.9 percent; no, 55 per- 
cent; no opinion, 6.1 percent. 

9. Do you favor permitting 18-year-olds 
to vote? Yes, 41.7 percent; no, 53.3 percent; 
no opinion, 5 percent. 

10. Do you favor the Bricker or a similar 
amendment limiting the President's treaty 
and international-agreement powers? Yes, 
37.9 percent; no, 49.4 percent; no opinion, 
12.7 percent. 

11. Do you approve Senator MCCARTHY'S 
method of investigating subversives? Yes, 
26.1 percent; no, 67.2 percent; no opinion, 
6,7 percent. 

12. Do you favor the new military pro- 
gram relying mainly on atomic weapons? 
Yes, 41.1 percent; no, 42.3 percent; no opin- 
ion, 16.6 percent. 

13. Do you favor raising the individual in- 
come-tax exemptions from $600 to $800? 
Yes, 71.5 percent; no, 23.7 percent; no copin- 
jon, 4.8 percent. 

14. Do you favor higher pay for Members 
of Congress? Yes, 48.1 percent; no, 39.1 per- 
cent; no opinion, 12.8 percent. If “yes,” 
check: $17,500, 26.5 percent; 620,000, 36.7 
percent; $22,500, 7.3 percent; $25,000, 19.6 
percent. A total of 9.9 percent of those vot- 
ing “yes” on this question expressed no sal- 
ary preference. 

15. Do you think we should take a more 
active hand in the Indochina war? Yes, 18.9 
percent; no, 67 percent; no opinion, 14.1 per- 
cent. 

16. Should United States military aid to 
foreign nations be reduced? Yes, 59.8 per- 
cent; no, 23 percent; no opinion, 12.2 per- 
cent. 

17. Do you approve, generally speaking, 
our handling of international relations? 
Yes, 52 percent; no, 30.8 percent; no opin- 
jon, 17.2 percent. 

18. Would you vote for the President's sug- 
gested changes in the Taft-Hartley law? 
Yes, 49.5 percent; no, 27.8 percent; no opin- 
ton, 22.7 percent. 


The Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. UL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, another 
item Congress has failed to act upon at 
this session is the very important Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. 

I commend to its attention the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times 
of May 20, 1954: 

Tue TRADE PROGRAM 


From the beginning it was evident that 
the President's trade program, based on the 
recommendations of the Randall Commis- 
sion, had fallen in the Congress upon stony 
ground. Now there is talk of its being virtu- 
ally abandoned for this session. The Presi- 
dent has felt deeply on this issue. Wherever 
the choice has been presented to him for 
Executive action, he has taken his stand on 
the side of a freer exchange of goods. It is 
unfortunate that he cannot now induce the 
Congres to go forward in the broad program 
which he set forth with urgency and con- 
viction. 

To get at least something done along these 
lines is, it seems to us, vitally Important. 
The Reciprocal Trade Act can be renewed for 
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1 year. Customs simplification can be 
achieved. These should be so far beyond con- 
troversy that not to do them would raise 
grave doubts abroad as to the direction in 
which the United States is moving. They 
are the minimum, and they are a test of the 
party and the administration. 

No one need minimize the difficulty of 
bringing the Republican Party, traditionally 
the party of protection, around to a position 
where it can support unitedly and enthu- 
siastically a program for freer trade. Pow- 
erful forces and entrenched prejudices work 
against easy acceptance. But a beginning 
must be made. It must be made at this ses- 
sion. We earnestly hope that in the priori- 
ties which are set for what time is left before 
adjournment, the basic trade measures will 
have a high place. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorn a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H, R. 1227, The 
petition follows: 

To our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States of America, desiring to claim the right 
to be free in our homes, a freedom implied in 
articles ITI and IV of the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution of the United States, earnestly 
beg you to grant us a hearing on, and to pass 
legislation prohibiting the broadcasting over 
radio and TV of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages, and also to prohibit the trans- 
portation In interstate commerce of maga- 
zines and newspapers carrying such advertis- 
3 8 

We request that this petition be noted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Grover C. Davis, J, L. Walker, James 
Palmer, S. C. Caldwell, H. R. Palmer, F. W. 
Messer, J. S. Rathbone, J. A. Singleton, J. B. 
Leatherwood, M. W. Carver, P. D. Turner, 
Robert Hogan, Tommie Rudisal, Mrs. J. P. 
Dicus, James Howell Dixie Campbell, J. B. 
Siler, M. G. Stamey, J. J. Ferguson, Jule 
Noland, Henry T. Gaddy. 

C. C. Franklin: Jack Alllaon: James Kirk- 
patrick; Fred Campbell; C. W, Medford; R. L. 
Jenkins; D. J. Boyd; Pritchard Smith, Jr, 

Glenn Boyd, W. C. Chambers, Doug. Wor- 
sham, James H. Coleman, Margaret James, 
Patsy Underwood, Jas. I. Green, Jim Moody, 
James Franklin, M. H. Caldwell, Deavy Price, 
Wm. Medford, M. R. Williamson, W. H. Quecn, 
Grady Walker. 

Gaston Barnette; R. G. Sandford; J. C. 
James; Joe N. Tate, Sr.; Marion Halcombe; 
Frank Howell; Mrs. Jack Kelley; Bob Wilson; 
Mrs. Ether Alexander; Mrs, Bob Wilson; 
James E. Hall: Noble W. Garrett, Sr.: Mrs. 
Carl Jones (Hattie S.): A. K. Houghton; Mar- 
garet Johnson; Mrs. James Atkins, Jr. 

R. L. McKitrick, Harold Leatherwood, Jeff 
Lewis. T. G. Massie, C. J. Reece, Mrs. Sallie 
Lou Justice, Mrs. Carl Medford, Mrs. Jeanna 
C. Jennings, Mrs. Hilda Owen, Mrs. R, C. 
Kinsland, Mrs. W. 8. Young, W. H, Massie, 
W. L. Matney. 

Rufus Buff; R. A. Shehan; James B. Rich; 
Mrs. James B. Rich; Mack Pace; R. W. No- 
land; R. M. Parkman; David A. Taylor; Rev. 
G. H. Shope, Jr.; Joe N. Tate, Jr; J. Louis 
Siler; Joe C. Howell; W. F, Freeman; Horace 
Ducket; L. N. Davis. 
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Mrs. H. C. Wilburn, Max Q. Rogers. Ruth 
Coffey, Helen Coffey, Mrs. R. G. Coffey, Mabie 
Coffey, John E. Sentelle, Dr. A. C. Downs, 
W. K. Bolders, F. I. Teague, Henry F. Teague, 
J. M. Rogers, Jack Felmet, R. H. West, James 
A. Evans, H. M. Dulin, J, Earl Taylor, Rufus 
I. Carswell. 

Carol K. Underwood, B. Frank Davis, Fred 
J. Dayis, H. L. Davis, Henry Davis, W. Hursh 
Burgin, Emmett Green, Wm. P. Burgin, J. R. 
Mehaffey, E. W. Willix, Roy C. Parton, O. O. 
Burgin, Frank H. Leatherwood, Mrs. Frank 
H. Leatherwood, Robert L. Mills, J. E. Reg- 
gins, W. J. Potts, Floyd Nelson, Joe Stamey. 

Posey H. Gentry, Ben Phillips, Guy Messer, 
Joe W. Davis, C. D. Ketner, Z. L. Massey, W. 
F. Strange, Joe Calhoun, W. H. Baldwin, E. 
H. Balentine, J. R. Morgan, Henry Foy, Dr. 
J. F. Fender, E. A. McCracken, Robt. L. 
Gaddis, K. P. Lowe, Mrs. Kenneth Lowe. 

Capess Green; J. C. Partick; Frank Kirk- 
patrick; E. Wayne Rogers; M. Theo. Me- 
Cracken; Mrs. R. N. Barber, Sr.; R, N. Bar- 
ber; J. L. Robinett; Mrs. Turner Russell; 
Mrs. D. T. Worsham; Hiram ©. Wilburn. 


Good Police Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the May 24 
edition of the Washington Evening Star. 

It is my view that this editorial is 
worthy of insertion in the Record be- 
cause it points up the outstanding rec- 
ord made by the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Police Department in efficiency and 
the solution of crime under the leader- 
ship of its able chief, Maj. Robert V, 
Murray, and further because the report 
which brought the record to light was 
made by an excellent young man, Jean 
Edward Smith, who is known to many of 
us about the Capitol. 

The editorial follows: 

Goon POLICE RECORD 

A Princeton University-sponsored study of 
the Metropolitan Police Department has 
provided some striking evidence of local 
police efficiency. A senior thesis submitted 
to the university's department of politics 
has given Chief Murray's force an outstand- 
ing rating for crime-solution work. A tab- 
ulation shows Washington leading all cities 
of comparable size in percentage of cases 
cleared. The situation today is in sharp 
contrast with that which prevailed only a 
few years ago, when crime was on the in- 
crease and police efficiency at low ebb. 

The comprehensive report was prepared 
by Jean Edward Smith, a Princeton senlor 
who devoted a great deal of time to an ex- 
amination of police department records, 
facilities, and procedures and to interview- 
ing police officials, citizens and representa- 
tives of various organizations, including the 
Washington Criminal Justice Association. 
Checking the local crime-clearance record 
with that for each of 18 cities of more than 
half a million population, Mr. Smith re- 
ported: “In terms of total major offenses 
cleared by arrests, the Metropolitan Police 
Department maintains a rate almost twice 
that of the Nation at large.” A table showed 
only Cincinnati's police force with a higher 
clearance record in 1952—and latest reports 
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indicate that even Cincinnati recently has 
fallen behind Washington. 

The 1952 figures revealed a Washington 
clearance rate of 46 percent, as compared 
with Cincinnati’s 484 percent. Next to 
Washington came Boston, with 43.2 percent 
and the percentages dropped steadily down 
the list to San Francisco’s 15.6 percent. In- 
cidentally, Los Angeles, which long had been 
credited with having a model police force, 
had a clearance rate of 24.8 percent. Wash- 
ington stood especially high in arrests for 
such major crimes as murder, rape, robbery, 
assault, and burglary. A 

A favorable report of this kind brings 
reassurance to a community which in the 
past has had cause to be seriously concerned 
over the prevalence of crime here and an ap- 
parent inability of the police to cope with 
the problem. While Chief Murray naturally 
is gratified that conditions have changed 
for the better, he is not the type to permit 
his men to relax. Indeed, there can be no 
relaxation as long as the daily list of new 
crimes continues to challenge the depart- 
ment—and while such a vicious criminal 
as the Preinkert case killer remains at 
large. 


Finding a Cure—They Question the Whole 
Theory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include at this time an editorial 
column which appeared in the Meagher 
County News, White Sulphur Springs, 
Mont., on May 19. The column, writ- 
ten by Editor Fred Ward. includes two 
very pertinent editorials. The editorials 
follow: 

Fier eas A CURE 

A good many people have tried taking 
opium to relleve some aggravating pain, only 
to find themselves in the grip of the opium 
habit, which can be infinitely worse than the 
pain it alleviates. 

The same thing occurs in our practice of 
government. Sometimes drastic measures 
are proposed to wipe outsome evil. Some of 
these measures would surrender constitu- 
tional rights which are the most valuable 
heritage of our race. Thus a few years ago 
it was seriously proposed in Montana to give 
game wardens the right to stop and search 
cars without a warrant. Another proposal 
was to allow members of the State highway 
patrol to arrest drivers promiscuously in the 
stray chance of picking up some driver of a 
stolen car. If these measures could accom- 
plish what they started out to accomplish, 
it might not be so bad, but about all such 
high-handed measures could do would be 
to make these two police organizations so 
universally hated that their every effort 
would be hampered by public {ll will, 

Latest move is to alloy the RBI tap wires 
in collecting evidence against subversives. 
The telephone and the telegraph were in- 
vented after the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, so they are not mentioned in the 
constitutional guaranties against unreason- 
able seizures and searches. Yet the same 
spirit covers both cases and the Congress 
should think twice before any enforcement 
department of Government ls allowed the 
bianket right without atrict court super- 
vision, to tap wires for any cause, 
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A few years ago the city of New York 
started out to stop prostitution, and a law 
was passed against women who loitered. 
Along with that, the right was granted the 
police to tap telephone wires and make tape 
recordings of private telephone conversa- 
tions. It was not long before there was a 
big scandal about police accused of black- 
mailing women with threats of telling their 
husbands or bringing court action for what 
they said over the telephone to some close 
woman friend. How many women paid off, 
nobody knows, but fortunately they ran into 
a woman who was not afraid of what her 
husband would think nor of the prospects 
of a public trial. And this courageous 
woman; with the backing of her husband 
and a few loyal friends blew the top off the 
whole dirty mess. 

A warrant can be obtained in this country 
to search a premise, but the person who gets 
the warrant has to appear in court and show 
reasonable cause why the search should be 
made and he must particularly describe the 
place to be searched and the thing or things 
to be seized. It would seem to me that the 
same safeguards should be taken as to tap- 
ping wires. To be a free American citizen 
should still carry its priceless constitutional 
rights. 


THEY QUESTION THE WHOLE THEORY 


The farm problem has plagued this coun- 
try for almost a century and since the days 
of the Grange, following the Civil War, the 
Snes: troubles have been a hot political 

e. 

The Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions tried to establish parity prices, based 
on the years 1909 to 1914, when the agricul- 
tural population was at the peak of their 
prosperity. 

But since 1914 the farm process, especially 
in the growing of cereal grains, has been 
mechanized to an extent that has turned the 
grain grower into a mechanic. And in other 
fields of agriculture, improved methods of 
Operation, better seeds, and better fertiliza- 
tion have vastly increased the capacity to 
Produce human food. Fuel-burning engines 
have largely replaced the horse and the mule 
and thereby released wide acreages formerly 
needed to grow hay for these draft animals. 

At first the establishment of parity prices 
did not disturb the market to any large ex- 
tent. During the war there was call for all 
the food the country was able to produce, 
Millions of tons of cereal grains were used to 
Produce industrial alcohol, required in mak- 
ing munitions of war. But when the fight- 
ing stopped, the surpluses started to pile up; 
first in eggs that the Government dried and 
Put in caves; then in potatoes that had to be 
Used for stock food or dumped into the 
Ocean. Now the surplus headache is in the 
Products of the dairy farms and in grains. 
Altogether the people of America have spent 
billions in trying to bolster the prices of 
farm produce. 

The same pattern has followed in each 
Commodity. The Government bought the 
farm products at parity prices. Then the 
Surplus began to pile up. The next step has 
been an attempt to cut down acreage or the 
amount that any grower could put on the 
Market. In the meantime foreign nations 
cut down their buying American farm prod- 
uce. In items such as cotton, Egyptian and 
Brazilian cotton fields were enlarged and for- 
eign-grown cotton has largely replaced Amer- 
ican cotton on the world's market. 

It is not surprising that many friends of 
agriculture have become skeptical of the 
Whole parity program. The first real break 
came from the stock growers of the West. 

the National Farm Bureau have taken 
up the issue. They propose to work out 
the farmer's troubles within the limits of 
Supply and demand, 

In a way, farming ie no different than any 
Other operation. There are good farmers 
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and bad farmers; good and bad 
managers. In any fleld, whether it be man- 
aging a big corporation or a corner grocery, 
some men will make money and others will 
lose it. The trouble with Government med- 
dling with prices and credit, the operation 
has worked toward bailing out the misfits, 
the lazy, and the incompetent. Parity prices 
have encouraged the use of marginal land. 
They have encouraged outsiders to jump 
into farming in the hope of a little easy 
money. 

A member of the Farm Bureau will be in 
White Sulphur Springs within a few days. 
After all the high-pressure selling of the 
parity price idea, the man's talk should be 
interesting to hear. 


The Picketing of the President and the 
White House: The Dignity of the Presi- 
dency, and the Reverence Which the 
American People Feel For the White 
House, the Home of All Our Presi- 
dents, Demand That the Congress No 
Longer Permit the Picketing of That 
Historic Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, with one 
single exception, all our Presidents have 
lived in the historic building now known 
to every American as the White House. 
John Adams, our second President was 
its first occupant, and the present occu- 
pant, of course, is Mr. Eisenhower. Of 
all our Chief Executives, only George 
Washington, the Father of our Country, 
did not reside there. Yet, its corner- 
stone was laid during his first term in 
office and much of the construction had 
been done before he concluded his no- 
table service to his country as its first 
President. 

The White House is a great symbol of 
a great country. The 154 years in which 
it has been the home of our Presidents 
span almost the entire life of our coun- 
try as the United States of America. It 
is not only the residence of the President 
and his wife, it is where he and his staff 
perform the arduous duties required of 
our Chief Executive. But it goes further 
than that. It is the edifice in which the 
crowned heads of Europe are received on 
visits to our country, the building to 
which the ambassadors of all nations 
come to present their credentials of of- 
fice. It is there that the great, the near- 
great, the little folk and the humblest 
citizens in all our land come to meet and 
talk to their President. It is the one 
place in our country which each citizen, 
who has not already done so, has an 
abiding ambition to visit. To him, the 
White House and its environs is hal- 
lowed ground. It is above person and 
above party. It represents something of 
the stature and majesty not only of a 
great democracy but of all our Presidents 
of yesterday and today, and those that 
will follow on tomorrow, 
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It is an inspiring thing to view the 
great throngs that gather daily to make 
the tour of the White House and to view 
within its walls those age-old things 
that reflect the history of our country. 
It is quickening too, to stand near the 
North Entrance of the White House and 
observe the great flow of passing traffic 
from all parts of our vast country, in 
which there are always cars attempting 
a snail’s pace because occupants desire 
to have a long look at the home of our 
President. ‘The great reverence which 
they demonstrate for this historic edi- 
fice is a reflection of the unconscious 
feeling that the White House, in reality, 
is the home of all the people of America, 
which our Presidents occupy as their own 
chosen Chief Executives. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 
3979, which makes picketing of the 
White House illegal. I have done so be- 
cause I feel that something of the dig- 
nity, reverence and respect which has 
been accorded one of our two most hal- 
lowed shrines, as well as that for the 
Presidency itself, is in danger of being 
lessened, if not lost. 

Coming to Washington 17 months ago 
to begin my service as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, one of the first 
sights to greet me was a picketing of the 
White House. I stood in amazement as 
I viewed the revolting spectacle. It was 
no spasmodic, faint-hearted effort by a 
few. Literally, legions of hundreds of 
picketers were massed on the sidewalks 
immediately around the White House, 
blocking all entrances. No citizen of our 
country, including members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, our ambassadors and 
Members. of Congress, and no visitor 
from afar, regardless of the importance 
of his mission, could gain entrance to the 
White House, or exit from it, without 
breaking through the army of marching 
men which besieged it at close quarters, 
This did not go on just a few hours in the 
morning, or in the afternoon, or at night. 
It went on day and night, 24 hours a 
day, It did not last just 1 day or even 
1 week. It went on for many weeks, 
both while Mr. Truman was President 
and while Mr. Eisenhower was President. 
As soon as the picketing did subside a 
bit, it would be renewed again in larger 
numbers and with greater determina- 
tion. 

It is tnconceiyable that such a dis- 
gusting spectacle, directed at the Presi- 
dent of the United States, should be 
tolerated in a country where fairness 
and decency supposedly exist as common 
virtues. Certainly no President of any 
party should be made a virtual prisoner 
in our country's White House by a mob 
of fanatical, misguided people. It is 
unfortunate that we have many such 
people who are respectors neither of per- 
son, symbol nor tradition. The fact that 
they exist is evidence that this commit- 
tee and the Congress should act in this 
matter. 

Should the President of the United 
States have to perform his exacting 
duties in an atmosphere of pressure, 
compulsion, and fear? Just picture in 
your mind the Chief Executive of the 
world’s greatest nation laboring on his 
country’s grave problems while a horde 
of men, drawn up completely around him 
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and only a few feet away, display their 
taunts and admonitions. Neither he, nor 
his staff, nor his family, nor those who 
visit him could look outside the White 
House without seeing those who would 
force a decision on him, 

What can it profit our country and 
its people to permit such a display of 
incipient anarchy? Does all of this 
comport with an orderly, responsible ad- 
ministration of government? Can it be 
a good omen for our great country? 
How must other nations, which would 
not tolerate it, regard us for doing so? 

The fact that we have reached the 
point in America where any group ex- 
ercises the right to throw a cordon of 
picketers around the White House and 
the President for weeks on end, is the 
strongest reason why such a right should 
no longer exist. The fact that those who 
would try to force their will in such a 
manner are weak and misguided, only 
adds emphasis to the need for the elimi- 
nation of the picketing of our Chief 
Executive. 

In the recent attempted mass assas- 
sination in the House of Representatives 
we saw just what the ardor for a cause 
can lead to in the case of those who are 
misguided. There was evidence that the 
same thing in the attempted assassina- 
tion of Mr. Truman at Blair House. 
What if such determination should seize 
a mob of picketers that are picketing 
the White House. What better oppor- 
tunity would those of evil design want 
‘than that provided in such circum- 
stances, As such picketings wear on 
through the weeks there must come a 
time when passions become high and 
tempers wear thin. At such a time any- 
thing might happen. Should not, there- 
fore, reasonable precautions be taken to 
remove the possibility of such an occur- 
rence in a country where neither com- 
pulsion nor violence are a part of every- 
day government? 

Mr. Speaker, I commend H. R. 3979 to 
the careful consideration of this House, 
believing that its passage would be in 
the interest of all the people of our 
country, and that it would meet with 
their overwhelming approval. 


Alcohol Problems Are Community 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an article by the distinguished 
director, the Yale Center on Alcohol 
Studies, Dr. Selden D. Bacon, entitled 
“Alcohol Problems Are Community Prob- 
lems.” Dr. Bacon is one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on this subject in the 
whole world. He has made a great con- 
tribution to the fight this Nation is mak- 
ing on the problem of alcohol, 

The article follows: 
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ALCOHOL PROBLEMS ARE COMMUNITY 
PROBLEMS 
(By Selden D. Bacon) 

Three times in the last 125 years we have 
experienced a prohibition wave in this coun- 
try. The last ohe—the one most of us re- 
member—went beyond a number of States 
and became a part of national legislation. 
Just as in the previous instances this last 
attempt was carried on for a little more than 
a decade, and was then dropped. 

On the surface the conditions which 
brought about prohibition in the past were 
different from those of today. Naturally, the 
drunk and the alcoholic were obvious on the 
one hand and on the other were such factors 
as the employment of many thousands by 
the liquor industry; the high alcohol tax 
receipts collected by State, local, and Na- 
tional Government; and the almost consti- 
tutional antagonism of Americans to be told 
that they can't do something—especially 
when the Government does the telling. To- 
day we have, as added problems, drunken 
driving and a potential shortage of man- 
power—a shortage not at all alded by the fact 
of some 3 million chronic problem drinkers, 
mostly men, in the age range 35 to 50. But 
these are surface manifestations, the imme- 
diate, practical headaches, which are obvious 
to all. The real problem is not nearly so 
apparent or so easy to attack as these obvious 
symptoms. 

I think there fs a core to the matter but 
it isn’t an easy target for attack. If prob- 
lems associated with alcohol could be solved 
easily our grandfathers or their grandfathers 
would have found the solution. Nor is it a 
problem we can turn over to somebody else. 
We have tried letting George do it in this 
field for a long, long time. We have tried 


to hide the problems. We have tried to 


blame certain people such as the liquor in- 
dustry of the police or people we didn’t like. 
The core of the matter lies in the fact that 
we, the American people, are ignorant about 
alcohol, frightened about alcohol, angry 
about alcohol, and badly misinformed about 
alcohol. As long as that situation continues 
there are going to be problems—problems in 
legislation, in religion, in medicine, in the 
family, on the highway, in industry. Alcohol 
has power. So long as that power is utilized 
in a setting characterized by fear, ignorance 
and hatred, there will be problems. 

I think many would disagree that alcohol 
has the power to create problems for most 
of the people who use it. For example it is 
estimated that about 65 million people in the 
United States use alcohol beverages. About 
4 million of these can be called alcoholics. 
Perhaps an even larger number occasionally 
get into some trouble—perhaps only once or 
twice in their lives—trouble stemming in 
part from their drinking. However, the great 
majority of the drinking public is not so 
utilizing the power of alcohol that it creates 
what are ordinarily called problems. It is a 
great mistake to confuse alcohol with the 
problems associated with it. 


PROHIBITION AGAIN? 


That has been the great mistake of the 
drys—the mistake that has lost them the 
interest and sympathy of the bulk of the 
population. The American public does not 
believe that taking a drink will, immediately 
or even later on, turn one into a Skid Row 
derelict. The American public does not be- 
lieve that all those in the alcohol industry 
are evildoers or worse, and it does not be- 
leve that alcohol is a polison. By over- 
sinrplifying the drys have made many people 
disregard or laugh at the problems. Failure 
of the drys to see that alcohol serves func- 
tions as well as serving to increase problems 
resulted in the movement becoming rigid and 
sterile. 

Unfortunately, it's a fact that there's 
always a chance of still another attempt to 
cure the situation by passing another pro- 
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hibition law. Experience shows that failure 
of a particular means of action does not 
eliminate repetition of that action, especi- 
ally if three conditions are met. The first 
condition is that the pains or problems con- 
tinue. The second condition is that there 
be an interval of time in which many for- 
get the failure. And the third condition is 
that there be no new knowledge or leader- 
ship or technique to meet the situation. 
Certainly the experience of the 1850's was 
no success. Certainly the repetition in the 
1880's was no success. And the movement 
starting shortly after 1900 that culminated 
in national prohibition through the 18th 
amendment also falled. 

The arguments for adopting this legisla- 
tion were about the same in each Instance, 
Also the arguments for repeal and explana- 
tions of failure were about the same in all 
three instances. Many people in 1917 just 
didn’t believe that prohibition could pos- 
sibly happen, Actually what some of them 
said was that they did not believe it could 
happen again. 

I have said that the core of the matter 
is public ignorance, fear, hatred and misin- 
formation about alcohol. Let me present an 
example: A man comes home from the office 
one evening and learns that his 15-year-old 
daughter was at a party and had cocktails. 
She was at a friend's house. The parents of 
the friend were friends of his. He is wor- 
ried. He drinks himself on occasion. He 
doesn’t want to forbid his daughter to act 
as her friends do. He doesn't want her to 
promise him she won't drink and then con- 
tinue secretively. He is scared that she may 
drink too much, may ride home in a car 
driven by a boy who drank too much. He 
doesn't know what to do. The girl's mother 
may be equally uneasy. Maybe the father 
and mother disagree on what to do. Is the 
high school teacher or the minister or priest 
or the physician equipped with a con- 
fidence creating or tested answer? They are 
not. When they do give assured answers, it 
often turns out that their advice is exactly 
opposite. 

What about the doctor, the clergyman, 
the legislator? Each of these comes in con- 
tact with the problems of alcohol. A doctor 
may believe that alcoholism is inherited or 
is a matter of will power. A minister may 
find his church not only split from other 
churches on the matter of alcohol, but split 
within itself. A legislator has probably seen 
more foolish bills and more foolish legisla- 
tion on this topic than on any other. 


DRAMATIC END POINTS 


What of the teacher, the policeman, and 
the judge? They have met problem after 
problem. The poor educational materials 
which the teachers have to utilize, the ar- 
restings and rearresting and re-rearresting of 
drunks, the enormous expenditures of lower 
courts and jails which exist, for more than 
50 percent of their function, to handle cases 
of drunkenness and attendant behavior, all 
these are samples of the end result of igno- 
rance and fear and misinformation. These, 
however, are the dramatic end points of the 
situation. For instance the skid-row dere- 
lict and the neurotic lost weekender are 
the dramatic surface manifestations of the 
alcoholism problem; they do not form the 
main body of alcoholics. The law in Mis- 
sissipp! which prohibits distilled spirits but 
allows the State to sell tax stamps for bot- 
tles of distilled spirits to retailers is a dra- 
matic example of legislative malfunctioning, 
but it is only an example, That most hos- 
pitals and physicians are antagonistic to 
alcoholics is also one of these dramatic end 
points. All of these end points may be 
traced back to a common sphere—a sphere 
of chaos and anxiety and ignorance, The 
problem is basically social in nature. The 
technical, scientific, and medical solutions 
can only become effective as the general 
stigma and ignorance are removed. It docs 
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not mean, however, that we should cease 

to meet the jail problem, the med- 
ical problem or the traffic problem. As a 
matter of fact, as we come closer to more 
effective solutions in any such limited area, 
we necessarily reduce some of the fear and 
ignorance and automatically reduce the 
background area of anxiety and confusion, 

That is what the Connecticut Commis- 
sion on.Alcoholism and Alcoholics Anony- 
mous are doing. We used to get the worst 
cases—those in the last phases of this slowly 
progressive illness. Now we are getting the 
early cases of alcoholism and so are Moy- 
ing toward prevention, Through therapy we 
are reducing ignorance and fear not only 
among the alcoholics but also among their 
families, social agencies, employers, unions, 
police, and many others. And the commis- 
sion through its educational program is 
making factual information avallable to the 
schools so that the old wives’ tales and hor- 
ror stories need no longer be the major teach- 
ing techniques in our educational system. 

What about drunken driving? There is no 
doubt at all that drunken driving can to- 
day be attacked far more effectively than in 
the past. The techniques are available but 
until there is realization of this—serious, 
mature, realization by a good-sized segment 
of the public—it will be difficult to activate 
these techniques. It is good to report that 
in Connecticut judges, legislators, police, and 
others are learning the value of quick, accu- 
Tate scientific tests to discover whether or 
not the driver has alcohol] in his system. 
Increasing adoption of such techniques— 
adoption with public understanding—will 
form a major step in coping with drunken 
driving. And as such means are adopted 
they also will have an effect far beyond the 
immediate result of reduced drunken driv- 
ing. By attacking these specific things we 
Can gradually develop a more integrated and 
stronger society in the whole sphere of hu- 
man life related in attitude or behavior to 
alcohol beverages. And it is a big sphere; 
we spent about $9 billion last year on alcohol 
beverages. If we can so progress, we will 
not need to repeat old failures. But the 
problems are there without any doubt—the 
drunk, the alcoholic, the worried father, the 
ill-equipped teacher. And if we don't de- 
velop better answers—and I emphasize we, 
for it is all of us who are involved—then we 
will probably fall back on emotional, primi- 
as repressive means, because the problems 

urt. 

There are no pink pills or royal highways 
to solutions, But we are making progress— 
greater progress these last 10 years than in 
the previous 100. It will take time and the 
cooperation of the public if we are finally to 
win. But it can be done, 


Driving Under the Influence of Alcohol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following article entitled 
“Driving Under the Influence of Alco- 
hol,” by David Lester, Ph. D., Leon A. 
Greenberg, Ph. D., and George R. Tier- 
nan, LL. B.: 
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DRIVING UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL— 
THE ROLE OF CHEMICAL TESTS IN APPEALED 
Cases * 

(By David Lester, Ph. D., research associate, 
laboratory of applied physiology, Yale Uni- 
versity; Leon A. Greenberg, Ph. D., asso- 
ciate professor of applied physiology, Yale 
University, associate director, laboratory of 
applied physiology, Yale University; George 
R. Tiernan, LL. B., prosecutor, Court of 
Common Pleas, New Haven, Conn.) 
During the last decade the chemical test 

of the blood, urine, or breath has come into 
increasingly wider use throughout the 
United States in the apprehension and prose- 
cution of the automobile driver under the 
influence of alcohol. An accumulation of 
police and court reports from municipalities 
and townships throughout the country has 
left little doubt in the minds of law enforce- 
ment agencies concerning the important part 
that can be played by these tests both in 
protecting the innocent and convicting the 
guilty. These reports have consisted mainly 
of data indicating a definite trend toward 
and often a marked increase in the convic- 
tion rate when the chemical test is used. 
But they provide no information as to the 
effect of the chemical test evidence on the 
number of guilty pleas or the number of 
nolies, for both have been included as con- 
victions or acquittals, together with the cases 
actually brought to trial, in calculating the 
rate of conviction. Furthermore these data 
come from municipal and town courts often 
presided over by individuals of relatively 
limited juridical experience and, of more im- 
portance, where the trials are usually con- 
ducted without jury er record. These data 
therefore reveal little concerning the impact 
of education and knowledge about chemical 
tests on the various segments of the popula- 
tion who are deeply concerned with the mat- 
ter of drinking and driving. To what extent 
has credence and confidence in the chemical 
test been accepted by the average layman 
when he is in the role of the defendant or 
when he is a juryman sitting in judgment of 
his fellow man? What degree of belief in 
the chemical test is shared by the court's 
prosecutors or judges? Answers to these 
questions are best approached by a more de- 
tailed examination of court records. 

With this objective in view, all of the cases 
involving the charge of operating a motor 
vehicle while under the influence of alco- 
holic beverages, which appeared before the 
Court of Common Pleas of New Haven 
County in Connecticut during a period of 
40 months, were examined. In Connecticut 
the Court of Common Pleas of each county 
is the first court of appeal from decisions 
rendered in municipal or town courts of that 
county. It is also the first court of record, 
The cases are therefore tried here de novo, 
so that all the facts are presented before the 
court, and the defendant has the option of 
trial by jury. 

The number of cases examined, represent 
ing all of the convictions in the lower courts 
which were appealed, was 87 and covered the 
period from September 1949 to January 1953. 
During this period the use of chemical test 
evidence in the court first occurred in May 
1951, Shortly prior to this time the New 
Haven City Police had instituted the routine 
use of the Alcometer breath test in all per- 
sons suspected of driving under the influence 
of alcohol. Since the city of New Haven 


From the laboratory of applied physiol- 
ogy, Yale University, and the prosecutor's 
office, Court of Common Pleas, New Haven, 
Conn, Presented at the Second Interna- 
tional Conference on Alcohol and Road 
Traffic, Toronto, September 9-12, 1953, 
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contributes the largest proportion of arrests 
for this offense in the county, a sufficiently 
large number of court cases involving chem- 
ical test evidence was available for evalua- 
tion. Both the cases in which the Alco- 
meter test was used and those in which no 
chemical test evidence was used were classi- 
fied under 4 headings: (1) pleaded guilty, 
(2) nolled (dismissed), (3) convicted, (4) ac- 
quitted. The distribution is shown in table 
1, 


TABLE 1,—Disposition of all cases of driving 
under the influence 


Chemical test | No chemical text 


which no chemical test was used, 21 percent 
were nolled while among those employing 
the alcometer test none was nolled. A nolle 
represents the Judgment of the prosecutor 
that there is insufficient evidence to warrant 
a trial, There is but one possible interpre- 
tation of the striking difference in the inci- 
dence of nolles: the prosecutor has confi- 
dence in the chemical test as corroborating 
and substantlating the other evidence which 
by itself was deemed inadequate in a certain 
proportion of the cases. More significantly, 
perhaps, the absence of nolles clearly indi- 
cates a more effective screening originally by 
the police, made possible by the alcometer 
test, thus protecting the innocent from the 
painful and costly experience of trial and 
possible conviction in the city court, and the 
necessity of appeal, 

Second, as against 23 percent guilty pleas 
when no chemical test evidence was used, 
61 percent pleaded guilty when such evidence 
was available, Whatever the reasons may be 
for taking an appeal with the intent of 
pleading guilty—whether in the hope of ob- 
taining a less severe penalty or as a delaying 
maneuver—the reasons are, by and large, the 
same for cases with and without chemical 
test evidence. The wide difference between 
these cases in the number of guilty pleas 
strongly suggests the confidence of the de- 
fendants themselves in the validity of the 
alcometer test, particularly since, more often 
than not, the test result corresponds to the 
amount of alcohol they knew they had con- 
sumed, in contrast to the few beers they 
might have testified to. The public economy 
effected by this increase in pleas of guilty 
needs hardly to be pointed out, 

In 31 of the 43 cases in which the defend- 
ant pleaded not guilty and was tried there 
was no chemical test evidence; in the re- 
maining 12 the evidence of an alcometer test 
was available (table 2). 


TaBLE 2.— Disposition of cases with pleas of 
not guilty 
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Without the chemical test, 42 percent were 
acquitted; with the chemical test, only 17 
percent were acquitted. The concentrations 
of alcoho) in the blood as determined by the 
Alcometer at the time of arrest ranged from 
0.14 percent to 0.40 percent, with a mean of 
about 0.2 percent. The concentration of 
alcohol in the blood set forth in the uniform 
motor vehicle code as prima facie evidence 
of being under the influence is 0.15 percent— 
a concentration resulting from the presence 
of about one-half pint of whisky or its 
equivalent in a person of average size. In 
all of the convictions examined here in which 
chemical test evidence was used the concen- 
tration of alcohol in the blood was close to 
and in most instances well above the level 
widely accepted in this country as giving rise 
to a presumption of being under the influ- 
ence, 

The markedly higher conviction rate when 
the Alcometer test indicated that a large 
amount of alcohol (resulting in more than 
0.14 percent alcohol in the blood) had been 
drunk speaks clearly for the credence placed 
by the court in the chemical test. This is 
perhaps emphasized by the unusual circum- 
stances under which the only two acquittals 
occurred. In one case, involving a young 
student, the original cause of the arrest was 
an accident in which the youth was involved 
but in which the negligence was clearly that 
of the driver of the other vehicle. Although 
negligence has no relevance to the statute 
under which the charge of operating under 
the influence of alcohol is brought, the ac- 
cused was acquitted apparently in view of 
the other driver's gross negligence. In the 
second case, a police officer arrested a man 
found asleep in his car in front of a traffic 
signal. Since the police officer could not 
testify to any movement of the motor vehicle 
(although the ignition was on—a condition 
under which Connecticut courts consider the 
vehicle to be in operation) the man was 
acquitted of operating under the influence. 

Of the 31 cases in which there was no 
chemical test evidence, 18 were tried with- 
out and 13 with a jury (table 3). 


Taste 3.—Distribution of verdicts between 
court and jury in not-guilty pleas 


[Number of cases] 


4 1 

Want. 8 1 7 
ur y: 

S 6 7 

Annen... 1 6 


The ratio of convictions to acquittals in 
both groups was essentially the same. Of 
the 12 cases in which there was Alcometer 
test evidence, 5 were tried without and 7 
with a jury. In each group there was one 
acquittal. Obviously the confidence placed 
in the chemical test by the court, as mani- 
fested by the predominating conviction rate 
when the chemical test showed a large alco- 
hol consumption, is shared equally by the 
jury. No significant differences between the 
Judgments of the court or the jury are evi- 
dent; the only difference is that caused by 
the absence or presence of chemical-test 
evidence. 

If, in evaluating the present data, cases in 
which the arrests were made outside of the 
city of New Haven are excluded, no essential 
differences in the results are apparent. Sim- 
larly, if the cases dated before the use of 
the Alcometer are excluded, so that the same 
judges and Juries were concerned both with 
Cases using chemical-test evidence from the 
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city of New Haven and those using no chemi- 
cal-test evidence from other areas in New 
Haven County, no differences in the results 
are evident. Evaluation of the 87 cases ex- 
amined for the present purpose is therefore 
not biased by possible differences between the 
character of police work in a larger city ver- 
sus that in the smaller surrounding towns, 
by whether a judge or jury heard the case, 
or by whether different judges or juries heard 
the cases. Throughout the period studied 
the prosecutor and his staff were the same. 

From the examination of cases presented 
here several features are clearly evident. A 
considerably higher percentage of guilty pleas 
occurs when chemical-test evidence is used. 
The conviction rate in a court of appeal on 
the charge of operating a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of alcohol is markedly 
increased (from 55 to 93 percent) if chemi- 
cal-test evidence is available to indicate that 
the concentration of alcohol in the blood 
was above 0.14 percent and that the accused 
had consumed a considerable amount of alco- 
hol. Before the use of chemical-test evidence 
in the New Haven County Court of Common 
Pleas. those who appealed convictions from 
the municipal and town courts had an ap- 
proximately even chance of gaining an ac- 
quittal; with the use of chemical-test evi- 
dence, if the alcohol content is sufficiently 
high the defendant's chance for acquittal is 
poor. The introduction of chemical-test evi- 
dence in charges of driving under the Influ- 
ence of alcohol distinctly alters the disposi- 
tion of these cases, 

These changes clearly result from (1) the 
increased ability of the police to screen out 
those cases in which prosecution is not 
warranted and (2) an acceptance of the 
chemical test by the police, the judges, the 
prosecutor, the Juries, and even by.the de- 
fendant as a device for more effectively con- 
victing the guilty as well as protectirg the 
innocent, 

SUMMARY 


1. The role of chemical test evidence has 
been evaluated as the result of a study of 
pleadings, verdicts and dismissals in cases 
prosecuted for driving under the influence 
of alcohol. 

2. In the cases examined, the concentra- 
tions of alcohol in the blood ranged from 0.14 
to 0.40 percent, indicating the consumption 
of more than $% pint of whisky or the equiv- 
alent amount of other alcoholic beverages. 

3. The use of the Alcometer breath test to 
determine the concentration of alcohol in 
the blood resulted in a marked increase in 
pleas of guilty, from 23 to 61 percent, This 
increase indicates an acceptance of the 
validity of the test by defendants, since the 
test result actually corresponds to what they 
know they had consumed. 

4. There was a significant increase in con- 
victions by both court and juries, from 58 to 
83 percent. This increase results from the 
confidence reposed by the court and juries 
in the chemical test and from the value of 
this test in corroborating other evidence. 

5. The cases dismissed by the prosecutor 
for lack of sufficient evidence decreased from 
22 percent to none when chemical test evi- 
dence was introduced. In addition to the 
confidence of the prosecutor in the relia- 
bility and corroborative value of the chem- 
ical test, this decrease results from the more 
effective screening by the police of cases 
not warranting prosecution, 

6. The overall rate of convictions rose 
from 55 to 93 percent when chemical test 
evidence was presented. 

7. This evaluation of the disposition of 
87 cases brought before the New Haven 
County Court of Common Please reveals the 
acceptance of the chemical test by all seg- 
ments of the community as an éffective 
means of convicting the guilty and protect- 
ing the Innocent. 
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Shall the Young Sons of American Moth- 
ers So Soon Again Be Sent to War, This 
Time in the Steaming Jungles of Indo- 
china, 10,000 Miles From Their 
Homes?—Are We Once More Going 
Down the Road to Ruinous, Devastating 
Conflict?—While the Answer Should 
Be an Emphatic “No,” American Youths 
May Soon Be Fighting and Dying Un- 
less the People of Our Country Imme- 
diately Voice a Protest So Loud It Can- 
not Be Ignored by Those Who Control 
Our Destinies in the Matter of Peace 
or War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


. HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
unusual for the people to be given a pre- 
ponderance of information on one side 
of a public issue. This is always true 
when it involves an issue on which there 
is great feeling and prejudice. Yet, 
there have been few times in America’s 
history when so little of the basic facts 
of a controversy have been given the 
people as is true with reference to the 
Indochina issue, an issue that some of 
our highest officials now speak of as 
sufficiently grave to justify our country 
again being plunged into the holocaust 
of war. 

When Dien Bien Phu fell recently, the 
State Department, in the name of the 
President, sent a message to France. 
This message, given wide publicity in 
America, said: 

The entire free world has been inspired 
by the heroism and stamina displayed by 
the gallant garrison at Dien Bien Phu. 
Their devotion and the gallantry of their 
resistance has been so great that the battle 
will forever stand as a symbol for the free 
world's determination to resist dictatorial 
aggression and to sustain its right of self- 
determination and its dedication to the 
dignity of the human being. 


The words of this message are lofty, 
but they convey a completely false im- 
pression in a matter involving life and 
death for many of our people. 

Just who comprised the garrison at 
Dien Bien Phu of which the message 
spoke so glowingly? Approximately 40 
percent of them were Moroccans, Tuni- 
sians, Algerians, and Senegalese, not 
French, but Africans, whose countries in 
recent times, like Indochina, have 
themselves been subjected to ruthless 
French aggression and conquest and are 
held in bondage today only by the force 
of French arms. Approximately one- 
fourth of the garrison were Foreign 
Legion forces, not Frenchmen, but ad- 
venturers and soldiers of fortune re- 
cruited by France from various other 
countries throughout the world, many 
of whom are exconvicts and former 
criminals. They are serving in the 
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would have served any country which 
would have accepted them. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the garrison were 
Indochinese pressed into service by the 
French puppet, Bao Dai, some of whom 
deserted to the other side at every op- 
Portunity. The remaining less than 20 
percent, actually fewer than 3,000 out 
of 17,000, were the only ones from con- 
tinental France and they were profes- 
Sionals, not one of them being a drafted 
man. In fact, France has never sent 
even one drafted man to Indochina, hav- 
ing made certain that her draftees would 
not have to go there or any other for- 
eign land by incorporating a provision 
into her constitution expressly forbid- 
ding it. 

Can anyone imagine such a motley 
group of mercenaries, professionals, and 
colonials from French subject countries, 
having any real concern whatever re- 
garding either the self-determination of 
Peoples or the dignity of the human be- 
ing? The message spoke of their devo- 
tion. Devotion to what? The State De- 
partment should tell the people of our 
country just what such a group could 
be devoted to as a matter of principle. 

A message was also sent at the same 
time in the name of the President to 
Bao Dai, the native Indochinese who 
Serves, by French appointment, as a 
French puppet ruler of Vietnam, largest 
of the three Indochina states, but who is 
a figurehead only, having no power or 
authority whatever. Here is what the 
State Department had the President say 
to this puppet: 

These brave men made their sacrifices in 
order that individual freedom and national 
independence for the people of Vietnam 
should not be lost to Communist enslave- 
ment. We of the free world are determined 
to remain faithful to the cause for which 
they have so nobly fought. s 


This message would appear to have 
been sent because it was felt that this 
Puppet was in mourning as a result of 
the Dien Bien Phu surrender. Yet, at 
that particular time, he was lolling on a 
beach of the blue Mediterranean at the 
resort city of Nice, France, as he also 
Was when the fighting was raging at 
Dien Bien Phu. Is it not fair to ask the 
Question as to just what there was 
about the nondeseript group of defend- 
ers of Dien Bien Phu which would give 
anyone cause to think that they were 
nobly fighting for anything? 

The people of Vietnam and Indochina 
have every reason to know from bitter 
experience just what enslavement, of 
Which the message spoke, really means, 
They have first-hand knowledge of en- 
Slavement, having been subjected to it 
for a long time. It must have been a 
Severe shock to the 23 million Vietnamese 
People, most of whom have been resist- 
ing their French aggressors so long, to 
learn that anyone thinks that France is 
fighting for Vietnamese independence, 
instead of for their continued subjection. 
Their sensibilities must have suffered, 
too, at the thought that the President 
of the United States was made to say 
that the long resistance of the Vietnam 
People in desperately fighting for free- 
dom in their own land was an act of dic- 
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tatorial aggression on their part, rather 
than just the reverse. This anomalous 
situation in messages is brought about 
because diplomacy does not always re- 
late words to facts. It is regrettable that 
the welfare of so many American boys 
may be affected by such laxity in diplo- 
matic doubletalk. 

What is the history of France and 
Indochina as it relates to each other? 
The two countries are 7,000 miles and 2 
continents apart, more than twice the 
distance from the United States to 
France. Some 80 years ago, Indochina 
was a peaceful country and, like most 
Asian countries, practically without 
armed forces. France, with its great 
navies and strong armies and its history 
of militarism, simply decided to move 
in and ruthlessly gobble up a country 
unable to defend itself, which is exactly 
what it did. It sent its navy, with units 
of its army, to overrun and occupy Indo- 
china as an act of purely military con- 
quest. Indochina has been exploited 
and held in slavery by the French at the 
point of a gun ever since. Her people 
have had to live as a prey to French mil- 
itary force. While most countries of the 
world have made great strides in indus- 
trialization and in standards of living 
during the last 80 years, Indochina re- 
mains today a primitive nation. Her 
people have been exploited by France for 
French profiteers, It has been said many 
times that France has profited more on 
her opium traffic in Indochina than she 
has allowed to be spent on Indochina 
schools. As early as 1911, unrest and 
riots in Indochina evidenced resistance 
to further French occupation and ex- 
ploitation. This resistance had swollen 
to greater proportions by 1930. Ever 
since that time, most of the people of 
Indochina, and especially of Vietnam, its 
largest state, have wanted desperately 
to throw off the yoke of their French 
aggressors. 

Just who in Indochina have been and 
are now fighting the French? They are 
native Indochinese. France now claims 
one-fourth of them are Communists. 
There are very few Indochinese who are 
Communists, and this claim is a new 
one. Even if true, it is not as large a 
percentage as voted Communist in recent 
French elections, The French also claim 
that some Chinese are fighting with the 
Indochinese. It is another new claim. 
Actually, more than 3 million native 
Indochinese are actually Chinese. The 
leader of the fight against French ag- 
gression is a Communist, but he is said 
by all observers to be Indochina’s most 
pepular figure because of his lifelong 
fight for Indochina independence. Much 
is now made of the fact that Indochina 
gets some supplies from China. It is only 
natural that she trades with China, her 
next-door neighbor, from whom, along 
with India, she derived her culture. She 
trades with China, just as England and 
France trade with Russia. The Indo- 
chinese have had to fight, however, with- 
out tanks, without planes, and without 
heavy artillery, which they are financial- 
ly unable to buy. It is admitted that 
Indochinese opposition to French ag- 
gression and occupation was bitter and 
intense even when Chiang Kai-shek was 
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ruler of China. We might remember, 
too, that the same Indochinese who were 
and are now fighting France were fight- 
ing on our side against the Japs during 
their occupancy of Indochina from 1941 
to 1945 and suffered severely in doing so. 

Senator EDWARD JOHNSON, of Colorado, 
in a notable address in the Senate on 
April 26, had this to say: 

Our press and radio during the past few 
weeks have pulled no punches, have left 
nothing to the imagination, for the most 
part, in describing France’s Indochina ene- 
mies, the Vietminh, as the Communist 
forces, This war has been going on for near- 
ly 8 years. As recently as 5 years ago the 
Vietminh were not labeled, even by the less 
responsible press, as Communists. As re- 
cently as 5 months ago they were not so iden- 
tified, even by the French. In fact, even 90 
days ago, dispatches from Saigon discreetly 
and consistently called them the Commu- 
nist-led Vietminh, but never the Communist 
forces, or the Communist Vietminh. At 
what point, and to what degree, has this war, 
which every record shows to have been a war 
for freedom and independence, a war against 
imperialism, at what point did it suddenly 
become a war of Communist aggression? 


Senator Jonnson knew whereof he 
spoke. 


Can the struggle of the natives in 
Indochina for their freedom from France 
be considered as a Communist move- 
ment? Not at all. It is a struggle for 
independence that has been going on for 
more than 40 years. It is the same move- 
ment that has flamed in all Asian coun- 
tries, the continuing effort of the brown 
race to throw off the yoke of their white 
oppressors. It happened in India 
against the British, in Indonesia against 
the Dutch, in Burma against the British, 
and is now happening in Malaya against 
the British. 

Is there any reason why an Indo- 
chinese should not be willing to give his 
life to throw off the yoke of France on 
his native land? Listen to this: In all 
the time France has held that unhappy 
country under subjection by the force 
of arms, not one Indochinese has been 
permitted to hold public office in his 
own country, not one Indochinese has 
been allowed to be the manager of a 
business and not one Indochinese has 
been allowed to become a commissioned 
officer in the army of his country. They 
are allowed to do only the hard labor and 
be the menial servants of the French, 

France’s position in Indochina is such 
a flagrant example of military conquest 
and exploitation, President Franklin 
Roosevelt wrote his Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, on January 24, 1944, as 
follows: 

I told Lord Halifax a few days ago that 
Indochina should not go back to France. 
She has had the country almost 100 years 
and the people are worse off today than they 
were at the beginning. Each case must stand 
on its own feet, but the case of Indochina is 
clear. France has milked it for 100 years. 
The people of Indochina are entitled to better 
than that. 


President Roosevelt was dead soon 
after he made this statement but no one 
could have better stated the facts. What 
must the Indochinese fighting today 
against great odds in their struggle 
against France think of the presently 
proposed action of America, a country 
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supposedly committed to the idea of free- 
dom forall people. Yet, we are now made 
to speak of the long fight of the native 
Indochinese for freedom from France as 
being an act of “dictatorial aggression,” 
on their part. s i 

Has France really tried to win the 
war in Indochina? Has her heart ac- 
tually been in it, or better still, has the 
heart of the mercenaries she has sent 
there really been in it? In more than 
8 years of warfare in Indochina, con- 
tinental France has had less than 15,000 
men killed. That is fewer than 2,000 
per year. Yet, here is America today, 
getting ready to send its young boys 
10,000 miles to fight a war for France 
which France actually refuses to fight 
for herself, a war that would, whether 
we want it or not, end in continued sub- 
jection in some degree for all those In- 
dochinese who are fortunate enough to 
survive the rain of atom and hydrogen 
bombs that will fall on their unfortu- 
nate country. It is a contemplated ac- 
tion that would result in more hundreds 
of thousands of casualties among our 
young men and demoralization, if not 
destruction, of our system of Govern- 
ment. It could result in the death of 
millions of helpless, defenseless women, 
children, and old people in the cities of 
our country. 

Regardless of the best intentions, our 
statesmen in recent times have always 
taken the course that finally led us into 
every war that has been fought. They 
do much soul searching, but in the end 
they always come to the solemn conclu- 
sion that only our entrance into wars 
in other hemispheres can make things 
just right in the world. In World War 
I in 1917, we went 3,000 miles to throw 
our young boys into a struggle for which 
even now, only 35 years later, some of 
our most informed men can find little 
reason for American participation. But, 
we won the war at a cost of 300,000 cas- 
ualties and a $19 billion debt and the 
victors dictated the peace terms to suit 
their desires. At the conclusion every- 
one realized that it left the world in a 
more deplorable state than when it 
started and that the action of the world's 
statesmen had made certain the fighting 
of more wars. 

World War IT started in 1939. By 
early 1941, long before Pearl Harbor, 
we were in it, although our leaders were 
insisting that we were not. They again 
had solemnly concluded that throwing 
the young men of America into the 
Struggle was the only thing that would 
shape the world’s destiny aright, and 
so America was once more in a world 
war. The attack on Pearl Harbor in 
December 1941 made our participation 
official. In this war we extended our 
base of fighting operations a distance of 
8,000 miles from our shores, Again, we 
won the war, this time at a cost of more 
than 1 million casualties among our 
young men and a debt of $262 billion. 
Once more, our statesmen shaped the 
war's conclusion and dictated the peace 
terms, yet it was already evident that 
that war had raised far more perplexing 
problems than it had solved and that 
the world was in the most deplorable 
State of its long history, Again, nobody 
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could doubt that the cause of future 
wars had been set up. 

Then in 1950, our statesmen, sup- 
posedly after meditation and considera- 
tion, decided that it would again require 
the participation of the youth of Ameri- 
ca in a war in order to bring peace to 
the world, the same reason given for our 
participation in the two recent world 
wars, So, again, the die was cast and 
once more we went to war. This war, 
that in Korea, was 9,000 miles from home, 
It ended in a truce in 1953. The casual- 
ties this time were 150,000 American boys 
and our national debt had jumped to 
$275 billion. 

Korea, like World Wars I, and I. 
settled little or nothing. So, today, only 
4 years later, our leaders, after solemn 
consideration, have already uttered the 
fateful words that a few thousand Indo- 
chinese who have been struggling and 
fighting more than 40 years for freedom 
against military conquest and exploita- 
tion by France present a problem that 
justifies another war and the sending of 
American boys 10.000 miles from their 
homes in order to fight it. 

Possibly a logical question at this time 
would be whether we are under obliga- 
tion to France. Let's see. In 1917 
France was engaged in a death struggie 
with Germany. The scales were tipping 
against her. We entered that war and 
bailed her out, thus saving her country. 
At that war's end, France owed us a 
great sum of money, much of it loaned to 
her long before we entered the conflict. 
She defaulted this debt to us and then 
announced that she did not intend to 
pay it. In 1939, France declared war on 
Germany, thus assuring a second world 
war. At the first real fighting between 
them in that war, France quit. She ca- 
pitulated outright and Frenchmen 
formed a puppet government which sup- 
ported Germany during the remainder of 
the war. France's continuation as a 
free nation resulted solely from the fact 
that America entered that war, defeated 
the Germans and drove them out of 


France. The American people, with 
their hard-earned tax moneys, have 
supported France ever since. Not- 


withstanding our having done so, and 
notwithstanding the fact that France 
promised 4 years ago to join a European 
Defense Community for the maintes 
nance of order in Europe, which she, her- 
self, originally proposed, she hasn’t done 
so and gives no evidence of ever doing so. 

When we became involved in Korea 
in 1950 with hundreds of thousands of 
drafted American boys committed to 
that struggle, France conveniently found 
that she would be unable to render us 
substantial help because of her conven- 
ient constitution, which forbade sending 
draftees abroad. Also, she conveniently 
forgot that we had sent millions of 
draftees on two occasions to fight on 
foreign soil, her own, and save her coun- 
try for her. Now, she is again getting 
whipped by a few Indochinese. The 
recent surrender at Dien Bien Phu is a 
vivid reminder of 1940 when the French 
raised the white flag of surrender to the 
Germans. Naturally, in this war in 
which she has faintheartedly engaged 
only with a few professional soldiers, not 
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with a great body of drafted men which 
she could have utilized, she wants Amer- 
ica to send her own drafted youth 
around the world to save her aggression 
for her. The evidence is completely 
lacking that France has further claim 
to our help. 

Should we risk another world war by 
intervening in Indochina? Mr. Dulles 
has gone from country to country, fran- 
tically pleading and begging for some 
country, just any country, large or small, 
to join us in that venture. His appeals 
have been to those nations which are 
heavily indebted to us because of our 
sacrifices in financially supporting them. 
But for our aid, some of them would not 
now be free countries. Yet, one by one, 
they gave him the back of their hand. 
Great Britain was the first to say no.“ 
Finally, even Japan and the Philippines, 
which our troops now occupy, refused 
us. Actually, not one nation has agreed 
publicly with our position on Indochina. 
Is not that sufficient to make us stop, 
look, and listen before we go too far? 
Specifically, are we not getting in deep 
water in sending our military forces far- 
ther into southeast Asia without the ac- 
tive cooperation of Great Britain, if not 
against her express opposition? These 
are questions the American people better 
ask themselves before they accept some 
of the thinking and contemplated action 
in Washington today. After all, the mil- 
itary leaders and civilian heads receive 
the glory in world wars. The people do 
the paying, fighting, and dying. 

It is regrettable, but it seems war is to 
be risked. That is obvious from state- 
ments by the Vice President and Senate 
majority leader, both of whom indicate 
that our stake in Indochina is big enough 
for us to send our boys there to fight. 
Other leaders say that Indochina is the 
cork in the bottle. There is something 
vaguely familiar about all these state- 
ments. Much the same thing happened 
before we entered other wars, It is 
done to condition the American people 
for again sending their boys to fight in 
a foreign land. Maybe this does not 
mean war, but the only thing that might 
stop it would be the earnest appeals of 
the mothers of America. 

Is it not only fair to ask when this 
madness is to end? Must weak and 
bleeding Indochina now become a major 
battleground and suffer the sad expe- 
rience of complete devastation, a ruined 
economy, and a million casualties, as 
did Korea? Must our leaders so soon 
again hurl us into a fateful war without 
prayerful consideration as to just where 
all our armed interventions in the inces- 
sant quarrels of foreign nations are 
leading us? Is there no hope for an- 
other generation of Americans ever to 
live in peace? Must we go on engaging 
in wars until we shall have cemeteries 
of American war dead in every country 
around the globe? Must every mother 
who brings a son into the world live in 
the knowledge that it is only a question 
of time until he will be sent thousands of 
miles from his home to offer his life on 
the altar of needless warfare? ‘Will not 
the time ever come when our young men 
have something better to look forward 
to than years of military service which, 
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at the best, will completely disrupt their 
normal living and, at the worst, will take 
their lives? If we must send our young 
Men into another war, cannot we find 
both a better issue on which to wage it 
and a better partner with whom to fight 
it than the present indecisive France? 
Must we appear to the Asians as ranging 
ourselves on the side of imperialism and 
colonialism and as the partisan of those 
who would oppress the weak? More 
important still, should not we now sol- 
emly ask ourselves whether we must for- 
ever go on waging perpetual war, claim- 
ing it is for peace? 


Eagles Launch Freedom Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
Much impressed by the activities of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles in calling the 
attention of the people of this country 
to the importance of freedom. Among 
its activities, the Order of Eagles has 
established a special committee to sup- 
Port the crusade for freedom. 

One of the activities of this committee 
Was to sponsor a celebration at Spring- 
field, Ill, at the Sangamon County 
Courthouse, on the occasion of Lincoln's 
birthday, February 12, 1954. This cele- 
bration was described in the Springfield 
(III.) Citizens Tribune, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954. 

Two thousand helium-filled balloons 
were released carrying a message of free- 
dom to widely scattered areas. That was 
to symbolize the crusade for freedom, to 
Carry the story of freedom to those en- 
slaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

The principal address on that occasion 
Was delivered by Martin J. Mol, of Michi- 
gan, national chairman of the Eagles 
Freedom Committee. I believe his 
words, reported, in part, by the Citizens 
Tribune, deserve the attention of all 
Citizens willing to participate actively 
in the cause of carrying the message 
of freedom. 

Under leave, I incorporate at this point 

my remarks the article from the 
Springfield Citizens Tribune: 
EAGLES LAUNCH FREEDOM WEEK 

One of the most spectacular and dramatic 
demonstrations for freedom took place in 
front of the Sangamon County courthouse 
on Lincoln’s birthday, February 12. The oc- 
Casion was the official opening of Freedom 
Week under the auspices of the Grand Aerie 
Of the Fraternal Order of Eagles in support 
Of the Crusade for Freedom. 

At noon, 2,000 helium-filled plastic bal- 
loons were released by Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts and school children of Sangamon 
County. The balloons carried freedom mes- 
Sagea from Eagles Grand President Robert 
W. Hansen, urging support of Radio Free 

pe. The scene took place on propor- 
tions of near frenzy as masses of large 7- 
foot balloons soared heavenward glistening 
in the sun-filled sky. 

By Monday morning Dr. O. Robert Fults, 
local chairman, received acknowledgments 
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from over 50 people in Kentucky, Tennes- 


who lived within two and a half miles of 
Hodgenville, Ky., where Lincoln was born. 
Sharing the speaking program with Illi- 
nois’ Governor William G. Stratton was Mar- 
tin J. Mol, from Detroit, Mich., national 
chairman of the Eagles freedom committee. 
Mr. Mol's address was a brilliantly delivered 
description of the menace of communism 
today and the need for worldwide accept- 
ance of the philosophies of Abraham Lincoln. 


NATIONWIDE EVENT 


Mr. Mol's vivid appeal follows: 

“Our efforts here in Springfield on Lin- 
coln's birthday anniversary is the focal point 
of a nationwide event heralding the open- 
ing of Freedom Week in support of the Cru- 
sade for Freedom. No such ceremony could 
be held in a more appropriate place or time. 
We are proud to have here with us our own 
Eagle brothers Goy. William Stratton, 
Mayor MacWherter and the local chairman, 
Dr. C. Robert Fults. We pay tribute to the 
Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts of America 
for their valiant part in this ceremony. 

“All members of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles join in extending to our Grand 
Worthy President, Robert W. Hansen, our 
deepest sympathy through the untimely 
death of his beloved father whose funeral 
is being held this afternoon in Milwaukee. 
By his absence we are deprived of the rare 
privilege of hearing a message of the great- 
est exponent of freedom we have in our 
order, Bob Hansen was a pioneer in a cru- 
sade to awaken America to the menace of 
communism and to the virtue of a free life 
in a free society of men.” 

TO THWART REDS 


“The Fraternal Order of Eagles, with a 
million fighting members, is proud to give 
its active support to the Crusade for Free- 
dom. We do this because we are convinced 
that the maintenance of Radio Free Europe 
is the most effective means to thwart Krem- 
lin aggression. This does not mean solely 
that we are giving something to foreign na- 
tions. When we contribute truth dollars to 
the Crusade we are protecting the very in- 
stitutions that we hold sacred: cur homes, 
our churches, our echools, our farms, and 
many others, 

“We are stopping world war III by pre- 
venting the beginning of it. By piercing the 
Iron Curtain with radio messages of truth 
to those behind it we enkindle the fond 
hope of eventual freedom in the hearts of 
freedom-loving people, and maintain a dev- 
astating barrier to Soviet aggression, They 
will not move through countries In which 
the hearts of people are resolute, who are 
determined to fight as freemen. You can- 
not kill their spirit. Their ancestors were 
free. They have been robbed of it. All of 
the cunning, misrepresentation, dishonesty 
of a fearful Kremlin will not kill the love for 
freedom that you find among the true citi- 
zens of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Albania. These 70 
million people are our allies. They fight 
side by side with us to make the world free, 
Radio Free Europe is the means through 
which they hear truth messages from their 
loved ones who have escaped to the free side 
of the Iron Curtain and plead with them to 
keep the faith. We as Americans must not 
fail them now.” 

PURPOSE OF BALLOONS 


“This demonstration here is not merely a 
colorful display of launching 2,000 hellum- 
filled plastic balloons. The sending aloft of 
these balloons and many thousands of others 
from cities and towns where Eagle lodges are 
established is symbolic of the effective opera- 
tion of Radio Free Europe in sending similar 
balloons over the Iron Curtain containing 
messages of hope to the minders in the cap- 
tive countries of Europe, 
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“The message in our balloons today is from 
Grand Worthy President Robert W. Han- 
sen urging the finders to support the Cru- 
sade for Freedom in its quest to raise $10 
million to maintain Radio Free Europe, 
It is our dramatic way of telling the world 
that the Eagles fly again to join with our 
allies to fight to preserve freedom at home, 
extend freedom in the now free Europe, and 
to enhance the hope of freedom to those 
behind the Iron Curtain who had it stolen 
from them. 

“This patriotic venture could never be held 
in a Kremlin-dominated country. At the 
first sound of the bugle or the rufie of the 
drums hordes of secret police would be upon 
us and the leaders would be placed in con- 
centration camps. Thank God we have the 
right to celebrate the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, who fought fearlessly to firmly es- 
tablish our American freedoms. Thank God 
for the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts and 
for our schoolchildren who stand with brave 
hearts to defend these freedoms. 

“Here in Springfield we naturally think of 
Abraham Lincoln. Worldwide disturbances 
now focus our attention to the Kremlin. 
One most noteworthy difference between the 
philosophy of Lincoln and the philosophy of 
the Kremlin is God. Lincoln said without 
His help he could not succeed; with His help 
he could not fatl. The Kremlin says there 
is no higher power—the state is the master, 
and the people are its slaves.” 


WITH LINCOLN AND GOD 


“The Eagles join in this fight because we 
are on the side of Lincoln and God. No 
Christian nation; no Christian citizen of any 
country can lay down the arms of battle and 
allow Godless communism to take its deadly 
hold upon our free way of life. We fight 
with the greatest and most effective weapon 
that man, fighting for God, can wield. The 
weapon is truth. Christ said to us, “The 
truth shall make thee free.” 


“We will not tolerate a return to a society 
in which exists the relationship of a master 
and his slave. No voice of tyranny will ever 
be heard that boasts, ‘I am master—you are 
my slave.“ We must help to remove the 
shackles of slavery that destroy the will to 
live. The oppressed people who live under 
Soviet tyranny must keep the hope and the 
faith. If they lose it, America is in peril. 
The Fraternal Order of Eagles asks your help 
to keep the faith today with Abraham Lin- 
coln and join the forces that will preserve 
and reestablish the freedom of the world.” 

On Sunday evening, February 14, 1954, this 
address was rebroadcast from Munich, Ger- 
many, over the Radio Free Europe transmit- 
ter, with interpreters and with an eyewit- 
ness description of the events in connection 
with the balloon launching in Springfield. 
Those behind the Iron Curtain will hear this 
message from RFE. It will not be broadcast 
from the Kremlin stations. 


Zionist Council Blasts United States 
Stand on Shipping Arms to Arab 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the May 7, 1954, issue of the 
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Jewish Times entitled “Zionist Council 
Blasts United States Stand on Shipping 
Arms to Arab States“: 

Zionist COUNCIL BLASTS UNITED STATES STAND 
ON SHIPPING ARMS TO Aras STATES—GROUP 
Passes RESOLUTION ASKING Firm UNITED 
STATES Posrrion—CHaaces Russia COURTS 
Anans Favor BY U. N. VETOES— DEMANDS 
ARMISTICE AGREEMENT BE SOUGHT TO BRING 
LASTING PEACE TO MDDLE East 
The Baltimore Zionist Council, in a 

strongly worded resolution this week, firmly 
called upon the United States Government 
to refuse military aid to Iraq, charged that 
the Arab League has refused to sit down and 
discuss peace with Israel despite the fact 
that it has been called upon to do so by 
both the United States and the United Na- 
tions and called for a reversal of the recently 
stated United States policy that arms and 
ammunition would be supplied members of 
the Arab League. 

Contending that Russia was now brazenly 
courting the Arab League with utter disre- 
garde for the U. N. and its principles, the 
Baltimore Zionist Council charged that the 
United States Government was falling to 
take a strong stand against both the Krem- 
lin and the Arab League by courting the 
Arab League members with offers of aid. 
The council claimed that the United States 
should rescind its decision to ship arms to 
an avowed aggressor nation and make it 
clear to the Arab League that this country 
will not tolerate blockades, boycotts, threats, 
and aggression. 

The council, composed of members of the 
Baltimore Zionist District, Hadassah, Miz- 
rachi, and Labor Zionists, and representing 
some 12,000 people in Baltimore, sent copies 
of the resolution to all members of the 
United States House of Representatives from 
Maryland, to United States Senators BEALL 
and BUTLER, and to members of the United 
States State Department. 

RESOLUTION HIGHLIGHTS 


High points of the resolution which were 
unanimously adopted by representatives of 
the Zionist council included: 

“To arm Iraq at a time when Arab-Israel 
tension has been mounting and without its 
firm commitment to make peace with Is- 
rael, is to fortify and embolden Arab in- 
transigence and risk a renewal of open hos- 
tilitles. Iraq has been the most vindictive 
and belligerent member of the Arab League 
in the continued war against Israel; it has 
refused even to enter into an armistice agree- 
ment with Israel. This decision of the 
United States Government to ship arms to 
Iraq cannot serve the cause of peace, since 

-arms for one Arab state means arms for all, 
and the use of arms cannot be controlled 
once an aggressor has them. 

“The situation in the Middle East has 
continuously deteriorated. The United Na- 
tions armistice agreements which governed 
relations between Israel and the Arab States 
for the past 5 years have virtually broken 
down because the Arabs, emboldened by the 
pursuit of their favor, are persuaded that 
they can intensify their warfare with im- 
punity. And the United Nations itself has 
now become unable to meet Arab defiance. 
Its attempts to enforce the armistice agree- 
ments are being frustrated by the ominous 
vetoes of the Kremlin which now is brazenly 
courting the Arab League with characteris- 
tic disregard for the United Nations purpose 
and principle.” 

ISRAEL HAS SOUGHT PEACE 


“Israel has felt and still insists that na- 
tional freedom and full sovereign rights are 
the inheritance of all peoples in the Middle 
East and not the monopoly of one. Each 
nation, large or small, has the right to its 
own area in which its He and spirit should 
develop under its own controls in perfect 
freedom, The State of Israel has repeatedly 
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stated that it 18 willing to make its contribu- 
tion in the closest and most direct unity 
with the efforts of the Arab governments. 

“We respectfully suggest that the policy 
of the United States Government in the 
Middle East should be based on the estab- 
lishment of a permanent and just peace in 
that area. 
needed. The Arab States should be made 
to understand that the fundamental con- 
cept of an armistice agreement is that the 
parties to this agreement should be actively 
seeking a transition to a permanent peace, 
This obligation to proceed from armistice to 
a permanent peace is not optional, It is man- 
datory and obligatory upon the parties of the 
armistice. A refusal to meet under the 
armistice agreement for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent peace is in itself a 
violation of the armistice agreement and a 
continuation of hostilities. 

“We call upon the United States Govern- 
ment to direct its prestige and influence 
toward bringing the Arab States to a peace 
table with Israel. It should be made clear 
to the Arab League that it will not tolerate 
blockades, boycotts, threats, and aggression, 
The United States should rescind its deci- 
sion to ship arms to Iraq, an ayowed aggres- 
sor nation, with a publicly announced policy 
of the destruction of Israel. The way to 
win the friendship of the Arab people for 
America and for the cause of freedom is to 
give them economic and technical assistance 
to raise the standards of living of all people 
in the Middle East.” 

The meeting held at Beth Jacob Audi- 
torium Monday evening heard addresses from 
Harry M. Miller, Baltimore Zionist district 
president; Mrs. Sigmund Feinblatt, Hadassah 
representative; Dr. Herman Seidel, LZOA 
honorary president; and Dr. Samuel Rosen- 
blatt. 


Resolutions of Convention of Episcopal 
Diocese of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
are resolutions on investigations and 
housing adopted by unanimous vote of 
the clergy and lay delegates of the 173d 
annual convention of the diocese of New 
York, held at the Synod House, New 
York City, on May 11, 1954. The con- 
vention is the legislative body of the 
Episcopal diocese of New York and rep- 
resents 134,571 church members in 211 
parishes and missions in New York, Rich- 
mond, Bronx, Westchester, Putnam, 
Dutchess, Sullivan, Orange, Rockland, 
and Ulster Counties. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION ON INVESTIGATIONS 

Whereas there has been aroused among 
American citizens a justifiable anxiety con- 
cerning the efforts of Communists to under- 
mine the foundations upon which our ideals 
of liberty under law have been built; and 

Whereas this anxiety has given rise to a 
trend to hysteria which has been exploited 
by self-seeking politicians; and 

Whereas the trend so described has led to 
the abuse of loyal citizens and has generated 
in the officers and employees of our State 
Department and of our Department of De- 
tense a fear to forward information and 
advice fully and adequately, lest their mo- 
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tives be misunderstood and their loyalty 
recklessly impugned; and 

Whereas the efforts of certain committees 
of Congress to expose un-American activi- 
ties and the incompetent conduct of the af- 
fairs of government have been characterized 
by such disregard of American concepts of 
justice and fair play as to make the commit- 
tees the very exemplars of the evils which 
they were set up to extirpate: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this convention deems it to 
be its duty (1) to remind each and every 
member of any congressional investigating 
committee that It is of the essence of democ- 
racy in America to tolerate a difference of 
views and not to punish dissent until it has 
been pressed to violation of law and estab- 
lished as such by due proof and not by innu- 
endo or suggestion; (2) to urge the said 
committees to end the practice of hearings 
conducted by a single committeeman; and 
(3) to suggest to the said committees that 
the public interest requires that they show 
due respect for the constitutional guaran- 
ties which witnesses called before them en- 
Joy under the Bill of Rights; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Senators from the State of New 
York, to the Representatives from every con- 
gressional district in this State lying in whole 
or in part within the diocese of New York, 
and to the personnel of each committee of 
Congress which has been entrusted with 
powers of investigation. 

RESOLUTION ON HOUSING 

Whereas this convention, meeting In 1947, 
expressed its concern over the gravity of the 
present housing shortage and its tendency 
to impair family solidarity and the physical 
health and spiritual welfare of hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow citizens, and to pro- 
mote juvenile delinquency—phenomena 
which are peculiarly manifest in the city of 
New York; and 

Whereas a commission appointed by the 
President has, after a year of study, con- 
cluded that the public welfare requires the 
construction of 140,000 additional housing 
units at the rate of 35,000 per year for the 
next 4 years; and 

Whereas this figure appears to estimate 
correctly the minimum present public needs 
in spite of the commendable achievements 
in the housing field of State and local 
housing authorities, and of the completion 
of Federal projects heretofore approved by 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention strongly 
endorses the President's recommendation 
that housing projects be approved for the 
construction of 35,000 units per year for a 
period of 4 years, and urges Congress to act 
accordingly; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Senators from the State of 
New York, to the Representatives from every 
congressional district in this State lying in 
whole or in part within the diocese of New 
York, and to the personnel of each committee 
of Congress having jurisdiction in the 
premises. 


Choices in Indochina 
EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include herein an editorial which 

appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 

tor, Boston, Mass., of May 25, 1954: 
CHOICES IN INDOCHINA 


Everybody seems to be waiting for some- 
body else to decide what to do about Indo- 
china, This applies not only to the govern- 
ments in Washington and Paris, each of 
which looks to the others for some indica- 
tion of a firm policy. It applies also to in- 
dividual citizens in America, Britain, and 
France, not many of whom are entirely clear 
as to how the situation is to be resolved or 
just what they are willing to do about it. 

For these reasons it my be useful to sum 
up some facts about Southeast Asia. 

First, there is the question whether the 
free world can, should, or will do anything 
conclusive to prevent all Indochina from 
falling into the hands of the Vietminh, with 
its Soviet and Communist Chinese backing. 

Americans and probably many Europeans 
and certainly many Asians would be more 
ready to increase aid there if they were 
assured the result would be real freedom of 
the Indochinese to control their own affairs. 
The French long since should have promul- 
gated treaties of genuine independence with 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. An appeal 
from autonomous governments in those 
states to the United Nations or to specific 
countries would carry more weight if relieved 
of the shadow of French colonialism, 

If any part of Indochina itself is to be 
saved, time is very, very short. Given a con- 
vincing grant of independence, the Viet- 
namese in southern Indochina, plus the 
Laotians and Cambodians, might make a 
more effective defense of their country. 

But the Communst delegates at the 
Geneva Conference already are demanding 
that all Indochina be treated as a unit, If 
anything is to persuade them otherwise, 
it will nave to be either a pronounced swing 
of Indochinese sentiment toward western 
ideals of liberty or a determination by west- 
ern powers to furnish solid military 
strength—probably both. 

If Britons, Americans, and others cannot 
bring themselves to want to share directly— 
and that probably means with ground 
troops—in the defense of Indochina, then 
Will they declare themselves as to what they 
would do if Communist subversion and ag- 
gression did not end there but continued into 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya, or Indonesia? 

Such a declaration, embodied in a south- 
east Asia defense pact, would strengthen the 
French hands at Geneva. Without it, is any 
of southeast Asia safe? 

It seems to us that at the very least there 
should be such a pact, that it should be an- 
nounced while the Geneva Conference is still 
in session, and that if France will make 
Indochinese independence explicit there 
should be a stepping up of military aid to 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

This involves a risk of having to send men 
to some part of southeast Asia. Unless that 
Willingness exists, the Communists have in 
effect been notified they can walk in. But 
if the willingness does exist and is avowed, 
the need may not go that far. 

If a defense line is pledged, then behind 
that line other factors will become more im- 
Portant than guns. Under such security 
there should be genuine release of Asian 
leaders and peoples to work out their own 
destiny. There should also be a substantial, 
even generous, commitment of technical aid 
both by the United States directly and 
through the United Nations to help them 
Achieve fuller living. Facing that kind of 
cooperation, communism would become both 
less attractive and less 
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Public Laws 352-358, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my report to my constitutents on Public 
Laws 352-358, inclusive, as follows: 
TWENTY-FOURTH REPORT. ON LEGISLATION OF 

THE 83D CONGRESS 

Dear Frienn: Continuing with the effort to 
keep you currently advised of new legisla- 
tion: 


PUBLIC LAW 352 
H. R. 5627, aeronautical research study 


School teachers with sabbatical privileges 
will find interest in the 4-year experience 
of the National Advisory Committee of 
Aeronautics. Under the Act of 1950 profes- 
sional employees of the committee have been 
granted leave for university graduate study 
and research in science for periods of from 
a few weeks to longer. The employees pay 
their own tuition and sustenance expenses 
but the Government continues them in a pay 
status while attending school, Under this 
act 341 employees of the committee have 
been kept abreast of new developments in 
the aeronautical research field. The system 
worked so well that Public Law 352 increases 
the authorized expenditure for its continu- 
ance from $50,000 a year to $100,000. 

PUBLIC LAW 353 


H. R. 998, Idaho homesteaders get patents to 
lands 


In 1910 some 14,000 acres of land in Idaho 
was segregated for reclamation purposes un- 
der the Carey Act of 1894. Entrymen re- 
ceived “final certificates" from the State of 
Idaho awaiting such time as the Federal Gov- 
ernment issued its patent. But the land 
never was conveyed to Idaho because of 
litigation. As the entrymen of long ago 
complied with all the requirements, and un- 
derground water now has made feasible the 
development of the segregated district as 
originally intended, Public Law 353 at last 
makes it possible for Idaho to honor the 
“final certificates” with patents to the land, 


PUBLIC LAW 354 
S. 2247, decorations of foreign nations 


This permits veterans of the Korean hos- 
tilities to accept and wear decorations of 
foreign nations participating with the United 
Nations in Korea. It is similar in character 
to the enactment of World War II applying 
to decorations conferred by our allies. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as the supreme commander 
received many such decorations, Under the 
Constitution of the United States consent of 
Congress is a prerequisite to acceptance of 
any decorations from a foreign government, 
Public Law 354 is such consent and applies 
to both officers and enlisted men of the 
Korean expedition. 

PUBLIC LAW 355 
H. R. 6702, drug addicts 

In my fifth report to you I referred to the 
brave but experimental approach to the drug 
problem by the District of Columbia as en- 
visioned in Public Law 76. This contem- 
plated compulsory hospital treatment of drug 
addicts. Awaiting the construction of other 
facilities, the District presently is able to take 
care of only 16 cases, not sufficient to furnish 
the basis for a real test. Public Law 356 au- 
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thorizes the Surgeon General to admit not 
more than 50 such patients to hospitals of 
the Public Health Service, the District of 
Columbla reimbursing the Federal Govern- 
ment for the cost entailed. 

I am sure all are willing to cooperate in 
any way to meet the challenge of the drug 
habit. 

PUBLIC LAW 356 

S. 24, finality clause, Federal contracts 

For years Government contracts have con- 
tained a standard finality clause providing 
that in disputes on questions of fact the de- 
cision of the Federal department head should 
be final and conclusive. In November of 1951 
the United States Supreme Court held 
(United States v. Wunderlich (342 U. S. 98) ), 
that this clause foreclosed a judicial review 
of the facts of the dispute unless fraud were 
shown. The Court defined fraud as “con- 
scious wrongdoing or intention to cheat or be 
dishonest.” 

The effect of this decision was to leave the 
contractor without any protection against a 
Federal department head who, while prac- 
ticing no fraud nevertheless acted contrary 
to the actual facts through passion, obsti- 
macy, irrational conduct, or incompetency. 
Buch a department head, his decisions being 
above the reach of judicial review, was vest- 
ed with the powers of a tyrant. 

Public Law 356 sensibly extends availabil- 
ity of review in the courts when the de- 
cision of a department head is “fraudulent or 
capricious or arbitrary or so grossly erroneous 
as necessarily to imply bad faith, or is not 
supported by substantial evidence.” 

This wise law, unanimously recommended 
by the Judiciary Committee, will save the 
taxpayers much money. Reason: Under the 
Wunderlich decision contractors were forced 
to puff up their bids as insurance against the 
risk of possible unrealistic and entirely er- 
roneous decisions. 

PUBLIC LAW 357 


H. R. 8481, Third Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1954 


Appropriation acts will be covered in a 
separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 358 
S. 2150, St. Lawrence seaway 


Simplified, Public Law 358 (a) creates the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion as an instrumentality of the United 
States Government, (b) authorizes it to con- 
struct (at $105 million maximum cost) and 
operate in cooperation with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada deep water (27 
feet) channels in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River and in 
the Thousands Islands section. 

The corporation is authorized to fix (in 
negotiation with the Canadian authority) 
charges and toll rates as well as an equitable 
division of revenues. Rates must be high 
enough to cover maintenance and to retire 
within 50 years the construction cost debt, 
along the general lines of the Chicago Trace 
tion Authority setup. 

Public Law 358 represents 23 years of ef- 
fort by Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower, and by suceeding Congresses. In 
a sense it is the first step toward realization 
of the dream of La Salle, the great French 
explorer, who in the 17th century dreamed 
a dream of empire stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Gulf of Mexico: an empire with 
a great system of inland waterways, the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the Missis- 
sippi River. 

There were two record rollcall votes in the 
House. A motion to recommit was defeated 
157 to 242, your vote cast by me being No.“ 
On the passage of the bill the vote was 241 
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yeas, 158 nays, 
among the 241. 

Public Law 358 especially to us in the 2d 
District of Ilinois is the most important 
achievement so far of the 83d Congress 
It well may lead to a new era for our city, 
with Chicago becoming one of the great 
ports of the world and metropolitan devel- 
opment swinging southward from the Chi- 
cago River in the direction of Lake Calumet. 
Properties in the second district are sure to 
benefit. 

The next gigantic step will be the actual 
development of the Calumet-Sag Waterway, 
opening the way for shipping on an all-way 
ocean to gulf routing. Authorization for 
Calumet-Sag was voted by the 79th Congress 
as a result of the efforts of then Congress- 
man William Rowan. H. R.8490 (introduced 
by me as a cosponsor in a bipartisan effort) 
is now pending before this Congress. It 
would provide a $5 million appropriation for 
actual construction. The prospect for pas- 
sage this year is only fair, in 1955 extremely 
promising. That is the sentiment in Wash- 
ington. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Banratr O'HARA, 
Member oj Congress. 


Your vote was numbered 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


: OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone, as far as possible, 
except those groups having adequate 
pension systems of their own, someday 
should be covered by social security. 
When full coverage is obtained, no one 
will be on State old-age assistance. All 
will pay something into the old-age 
social-security pension-retirement fund 
each payday during the earnings days 
of their youth, and then in old age 
receive retirement benefits from that 
social-security fund. 

Such a plan serves two purposes. In 
the first place, it assures every person 
of a modest retirement pension in his 
old age that will keep him from want. 
Also, if all pay into this fund and all 
are entitled to pensions, then there will 
be no one on relief rolls who must be 
supported by public taxation, 


Of the Eisenhower administration 
plan for expanding social-security cover- 
age, the Longview Daily News, of Long- 
view, Wash., recently said editorially: 

BROADENING SOCTAL SECURITY 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
has pointed the way toward coverage of 
virtually the entire working population of 
the country under the Federal old-age insur- 
ance program. If the committee-approved 
measure passes, it will be regarded as one 
of the major accomplishments of the Eisen- 
hower administration, since Eisenhower is a 
strong advocate of broadening the base of 
Federal social security. 

The committee voted this week to put the 
Nation's farm operators and the 500,000 pro- 
fessional self-employed—including doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers—under the soclal-secu- 
rity system. The 4,200,000 employees of 
State and local governments, including 
schoolteachers, firemen, and policemen, 
could obtain coverage on a voluntary basis, 
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The bill would leave Federal employees 
on civil service, members of the Armed 
Forces, and some part-time workers as the 
only groups completely out of the social- 
security system. 

In addition to bringing more workers under 
the program, legislation in the process of 
enactment Improves benefits to those already 
covered. 

Gradually, Congress seems to be working 
toward what many believe to be an ulti- 
mate goal—a Federal social-security system 
20 broad and so adequate that the widely 
varying State welfare plans will no longer 
be needed. 


Address by H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my most distinguished constituents, Mr. 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., is board chairman of 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., a 
leading industry in my district. Mr. 
Prentis, in addition to being recognized 
as a great industrialist, has also received 
deserved acclaim for his activity in civic 
affairs and enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion as an authority on international re- 
lationships in the fields of industry and 
commerce. The copy of his address 
which is included with these remarks 
was delivered in Paris, France, on Sun- 
day, May 23, last, in his capacity as 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion to the Second International Con- 
ference of Manufacturers. I commend 
it to your attention as a concise state- 
ment on Americanism and our free en- 
terprise system. 

The address follows: 

BEYOND THE NIGHT 
(By H. W. Prentis, Jr.) 

The great American poet and doctor, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, once said that the 
way to live to a ripe old age was to get a 
constitutional disorder and take good care 
of it. 

A prominent American businessman ex- 
pressed much the same thought recently 
when he said: “To survey America’s problems 
is to behold her promise.” I paraphrase that 
thought for this audience, “to survey the 
free world’s problems is to behold the free 
world’s promise.” It is the reason why so 
many men of good intent are gathered in 
this beautiful city and traditional diplo- 
matic capital of the world. 

Indeed, I feel that in a single week we 
have already gone far toward a rich harvest, 
for like good husbandmen we accomplished 
much of the ground-breaking and seed- 
planting at the regional meetings, and at the 
same time we of the American delegation 
enjoyed your European hospitality to the 
full. We have had the pleasure of renewing 
old friendships made at the First Interna- 
tional Conference of Manufacturers, and the 
advantage of seeing your methods and of 
meeting you face to face in your own home 
countries. ( 

I speak of problems in the plural number 
but there is not need to tell you gentlemen 
of the crude and ugly monster that towers 
above all others. For more than a genera- 
tion you have seen its festering shadow creep 
across the face of a troubled earth until to- 
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day it threatens one-half of the world's 
population. You have heard the story of 
its terror from the lips of 9% million refu- 


gees. 

You have seen the animal fury it releases 
bully and destroy and tamper with men's 
minds. You have scen nations tunneled 
into, and sapped, honeycombed, and weak- 
ened from within until they were rotted, 
dry shells ready to be taken over by their 
Communist masters. No word I can utter, 
no picture I can sketch will alter your own 
conception of this unprecedented and un- 
relenting war which waxes hot one day 
and cold the next. Still the struggle of the 
Titans goes on. The stronger of the two 
will prevail, the weaker will go to the wall. 

We must not be the weaker; indeed it 
would be tragic if we of the free world, who 
have had and still have in our hands the 
means to victory, were to fall victims to 
this monstrous ideology because of our 
negligence, connivance, or our complacency. 

Gentlemen, you are aware as I am of the 
line of goods the salesmen of the Kremlin 
have been peddling about the world, It is 
definitely an interior product which can 
appeal only to those who are so hungry and 
so without hope that they don't concern 
themselves with the terrible price tag that 
goes along with the stamp “Made in Rus- 
sia.” 


We have the weapon to defeat the com- 
mercial travelers of the Kremlin—a weapon 
that, put into the hands of the people, will 
rout the Red agents at one fell stroke. You 
know the weapon of which I speak: it is a 
higher standard of living. 

To raise the standard of living for free 
peoples everywhere is not only our goal; it 
is our responsibility. And it can be accom- 
plished in one way only, through produc- 
tivity, through decreasing the cost of things 
that wages buy. In other words, to make 
it possible to buy more of the things we 
need and want with a day's work, because 
that is the only way the standard of living 
can be raised. 

Time and experience have made the facts 
of productivity clear and simple. If all pro- 
duction work were to be done by hand, as 
it was before the industrial revolution, we 
could increase the volume of production 
only by having each worker turn out more 
units during the work day. Long ago man- 
agement found out there was a limit to how 
much a workman could produce, with his 
own hands, and when that realization came 
the world was ripe for the industrial revo- 
lution and the development of better and 
more productive tools. 

And it is our great need to produce more 

that highlights and underscores the topic 
of this conference, economic and social con- 
ditions for the development of free enter- 
prise. 
I don't believe one of you will challenge 
the assertion that full and increasing pro- 
ductivity’ flourishes only in a climate of 
free enterprise—enterprise free from the 
dead hand of socialism and statism. As 
one American statesman said: “Only the 
productive can be free.” 

To accomplish this continuing miracle of 
science we must dig at the roots, we must 
be men of vision, we must look through the 
deceptive veil of things as they seem to be 
and discern the things that are; we must 
be like the old guide at London's famous 
picture gallery, who used to point out the 
gigantic painting of the Battle of Waterloo 
with the remark, “In the middle stands Gen- 
eral Wellington on a white horse, but you 
can't see im because of the smoke.” 

Like the Old Guide we must beneath 
the surface at the hidden eleménts we know 
are there, and above all else, we must unite 
our efforts in a spirit of cooperation, and 
for this reason it gives me no little satis- 
faction that the emphasis of the agenda of 
this Conference has been placed on human 
relations, 
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In the long and painful history of the 
world man has tried many devices to keep 
each worker at his task. The Pharoahs em- 
Ployed battalions of laborers to drag the 
massive stones of the pyramids, spurring on 
the workers like beasts of burden with 
bloody scourges and cutting the dead from 
the traces and replacing them with the liv- 
ing. The Russians use the bayonet and 
brainwashing and the big Lie. 

We in the United States strive by every 
Means to induce each worker to put forth 
his best effort voluntarily. We try to plan 
our production so that his self-interest and 
that of society are directed to a common goal. 
We not only teach, we practice the impor- 
tance and sanctity of the individual. We 
have no class system. We care not who a 
man's father was. We care only who the 
man ts, what he stands for and what prod- 
ucts flow from his hand and mind. That 
competitive freedom of the individual to 
advance to any height his energy and ability 
can take him is in my opinion the greatest 
single factor in the success of our economic 
system. 

This philosophy of human relations, it 
seems to me, takes on increasing importance 
in an age of technological change, The de- 
mands on management are great. The new 
technology is not merely a flood of gadgets 
and machines that has burst upon us willy- 
nilly; it is a whole new concept, a new philos- 
ophy of production methods. .If we are not 
to be Napoleonic generals waging an atomic 
war with rusty muskets, we must learn to 
understand fully what is involved and add 
a new dimension to our competence and 
visidn. We must realize that the new tech- 
nology requires more trained and educated 
people in industry, and above all else, we 
must learn the more enlightened methods 
by which these educated and skilled employ- 
ees can be led, not driven. 

This realization will come with the un- 
derstanding of the new technology as a 
means of augmenting man’s control over his 
economic enyironment by multiplying his 
mind power, whereas in the past we have 
sought to multiply first his physical strength 
and then his skill. 

This new technology demands that indus- 
try assume the leadership in encouraging 
scientific study and experimentation, in de- 
veloping training programs for workers and 
in supporting private and public education 
in every way it can, Only through broad 
general education will management get the 
skilled hands and enlightened minds to man 
the machines, and foremen of sufficient vi- 
sion and adaptability to stand in the front 
rank of supervision. The new concept of 
management already is doling wonders in 
the United States, It not only acts as a 
spur to increased production; in time it 
may entirely wipe out class distinction, in- 
tolerance, and hate, and bring about an age 
of reason the like of which even the pene- 
trating eye of Voltaire never dared contem- 
plate. 

There are bright facets of the new tech- 
nology other than those reflecting human 
relations. It can hardly be denied that the 
most modern methods require increased ef- 
ficiency in the use of new tools, and new 
principles of production bring about a de- 
mand for the creation of new markets by 
deliberate, systematic work. In addition, we 
must learn to stabilize employment, not 
through a guaranteed annual wage as some 
of our union leaders suggest at home, but 
by stabilizing production and sales. 

There has already been a leveling off of 
sales peaks, a filling In of valleys. Business 
ingenuity produces new commodities, new 
markets balance sales, and educate custom- 
ers to buy in the off seasons. In many cases 
the production curve is smoothed out by 
stockpiling raw materials, building invento- 
ries, subcontracting work during seasonal 
Peaks, and using air conditioning to elimi- 
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nate production difficulties due to atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

All of the instruments of the new tech- 
nology are not wrought metal tools put into 
skilled hands and directed by skilled minds, 
Management needs also the tools to make. 
long-range decisions, the tools of research 
and the tools of economic analysis. One 
such tool which my own company has found 
effective for more than 25 years may be 
called “management by objectives." Under 
it 5-year sales goals are set at frequent inter- 
vals for every major product line. Such ob- 
jectives determine what capital investments 
we shall have to anticipate making; what 
profit margins we should seek; how much 
we should allot for research and develop- 
ment, for marketing organization, sales and 
public relations, promotion and advertising; 
how many management people we shall 
need. Of course, these objectives have to 
be reexamined frequently and adjusted to 
economic disturbances or to product de- 
velopment by ourselves or our competitors. 
This policy, however, enables us to deter- 
mine where we are going and how we are to 
get there, and to measure our progress and 
achievements. 

I have just now made oblique reference to 
competition, and I never do it in present 
company without a sense of trespass. For 
along the road of free enterprise, competi- 
tion Is the hard, rocky crag on which we 
split. Whenever I see a European business- 
man listening patiently to an American's 
lusty arguments for the rough and tumble 
of open competition, and vice versa, I am 
reminded of one of Phil May’s cartoons on 
the seamy side of London life. It depicted 
night and a pale, wretched woman in a 
shawl urging her tipsy and truant husband 
to please come home, and the husband, with 
all civility, in a voice compounded of gin and 
fog, saying, Marta, I'll do anything in rea- 
son, but I will not go home.“ 

I don't believe Americans are any fonder 
of competition than other businessmen. 
Competitors can be very annoying; they are 
stubborn and persistent, and they shatter 
our fondest dreams. But they do serve one 
purpose; they goad us on along the road of 
progress, sometimes against our will, 

Competition frees the potential might of 
the individual to create and to produce. It 
offers men the greatest incentive to put new 
revolutionary ideas to work. It is a spur to 
productivity, and productivity is self-regen- 
erating like the dragon’s teeth sown by Cad- 
mus. And finally, competition cuts off the 
fat from prices, forces the improvement and 
reimprovement of products and generally 
sharpens business on the rough whetstone 
of a free economy. 

This ts not only a theory of Ameri¢an busi- 
ness, it is the philosophy of the American 
people, and it has worked, I tell it to you 
again because of a conviction that though 
we have mentioned it often it is still not 
understood over here in Burope. I say that 
because of an episode involving our good 
German friends earlier this year. They were 
quoted as having said they would oppose the 
introduction of the American concept of 
competitive enterprise in West Germany be- 
cause it would lead to the crushing of weaker 
enterprises and, I quote, “a great concen- 
tration of economic power along the unde- 
sirable United States pattern," 

This statement reflects, I believe, a widely 
held viewpoint of industrialists in Europe 
and is highly inaccurate. I want to discuss 
it briefly. 

Is American competition cannibalistic? 
Every fact I have ever seen points to the 
contrary conclusion. Let me cite a few. 

There are more economic enterprises per 
1,000 of population in the United States 
today than there were 50 years ago. A care- 
ful check shows 22 business firms for every 
1,000 persons in 1900—26 for every 1,000 per- 
sons today, 
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Only last month the magazine published 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, ran an article pointing cut that while 
in 1854, 100 years ago, there were 310,000 
small-business firms to serve 2614 million 
persons—today there are 4 million small- 
business firms to serve 162 million. It com- 
ments: “Thus, while population has in- 
creased more than 6 times, the number of 
small-business firms has increased nearly 11 
times.” The article goes on to show that 
small-business firms account for 96 percent 
of our 4,212,000 enterprises excluding farms 
and professional offices, and for nearly half 
the value of all goods and services. 

I recall only a few years ago wide criticism 
in a report that 50 companies in the United 
States had 80 percent of all war contracts. 
The critics had not considered the fact that 
every large business depends for its existence 
upon hundreds, even thousands of small 
businesses. One of the 50 companies, Radio 
Corporation of America, made a survey of its 
particular war contracts. It found that 76 
percent of all its orders had been subcon- 
tracted to smaller companies. In one case it 
had subcontracted an order for $5 million to 
businesses in 39 States. As the magazine, 
Nation's Business says, small business is the 
biggest business In America. 

Fifty years ago industrial output per man 
hour was about the same in Europe and 
America. Now the United States output is 
about 2% times greater. That is the cold, 
hard fact, not ascribable to our wealth of 
natural resource, or our large home market, 
It is rather a reflection of the character of 
our people, energized by a freely competitive 
system and a philosophy of government 
based on the theory that they are governed 
best who are governed least. 

This concept of government, incidentally, 
was most succinctly and effectively set forth 
by President Eisenhower in his recent Eco-~ 
nomic Report: “The best service that the 
Government can render to our economy, be- 
sides helping to maintain stability and ine 
suring a floor of protection for the popula- 
tion, ts therefore to create an environment 
in which men are eager to make new jobs, to 
acquire new tools of production, to improve 
or scrap old ones, design new products and 
develop new markets, increase efficiency all 
around, and thus be able and willing to pay 
higher wages and provide better working 
conditions.” 

For its part, American industry asks no 
more favorable climate in which to carry on 
enterprising business, free from any govern- 
ment ties with the possible exception of an 
occasional government consultation, but 
ready at any moment to respond willingly 
in the presence of a national emergency. 

I touch upon two other subjects, one of 
them involving another governmental re- 
sponsibility. The ruling powers of every 
nation have the duty of providing the proper 
atmosphere for foreign investment. Ven- 
ture capital must be guaranteed such ordi- 
nary safeguards as free convertibility and 
assurance against discrimination and na- 
tionalization without adequate compensa- 
tion. 

American investment abroad will greatly 
expand if encouraged. A recent study in the 
United States points out that American im- 
ports and exports, now at high levels have 
tapped only a small portion of the ultimate 
markets to which we shall one day sell and 
from which will come the additional raw 
materials we shall need. 

This study also predicts that if in 1975 
the American national income doubles at 
700 billions, as expected, there will be 15 
billions a year to put into foreign investment. 
To give a basis of comparison, 15 billions is 
more than the total of our foreign invest- 
ments over the last 13 years. 

I have dealt with many points on the 
agenda of this second international con- 
ference of manufacturers. I should not be 
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surprised if some of you feel that I have 
explored some at unnecessary length and 
brushed off others in rather an offhand 
fashion. Taste is an unpredictable factor 
in the human equation, as is illustrated in 
the story of the two friends who died on 
the same day, one going to heaven, and the 
other to the place that is diametrically 
opposed. They were soon able to get into 
touch with one another, and the one in 
heaven wishing to know how his friend was 
getting on received this answer: “Not too 
bad. We have to shovel I don’t know how 
many thousands of tons of coal but there 
are a half million of us to do it.” Then he 
asked, “How are you doing upstairs?” And 
the other replied, “Terrible. There must be 
10,000 miserable trumpets to polish and blow 
every day, and just 2 of us to do it.“ 

And that, gentlemen, illustrates almost 
any number of management problems, in- 
cluding distant sources of power, under- 
staffing, and faulty market distribution. 

And now, if I have managed to prime the 
pump, if I have been able to arouse curiosity 
and interest without inciting resentment, 
then I have served my purpose. Man's in- 
dustry has, indeed, come a long way since 
that far-off day when he made his first capi- 
tal investment in the form of a crude stone 
weapon and set off into the prehistoric rain 
forest to find out what profit it would bring. 

It has come a long way since James Watt 
discovered the all-powerful genil concealed 
in a common tea kettle. It has made the 
long journey propelled by steam, electricity, 
and gasoline; and in the future, powered by 
atomic enregy soon available for commercial 
use, it will go on to distant and undreamed- 
of horizons, 

Perhaps some historian of the future— 
some future Pliny the Younger or Francis 
Parkman—recording the chronicles of our 
day, will have occasion to mention that the 
industrialists of the West met in the shadow 
of the Arc de Triomphe and undaunted by 
the wanton destruction of world wars and 
the constant threat of struggle to come 
and neither blinded by the sunburst of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs nor deafened 
by the constant thunder of clashing ideolo- 
gies had the vision and the courage to look 
beyond the night and to build a better world 
for tomorrow. 


Legislation That Nibbles at a Basic 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
on. I include the following editorial from 
the Dothan Eagle of May 20, 1954: 

i LEGISLATION THAT NIBBLES AT A BASIC 
! FREEDOM 

Congress is again toying with a piece of 
legislation aimed at a special group and 
which, if put upon the books, would pull a 
brick—several of them, in fact—from the 
foundation of freedom of speech. 

This special legislation, now pending in 
the House Commerce Committee, is a bill 
that would restrict the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages. In fact, restrict is used 
loosely. It would prohibit this sort of ad- 
88 in interstate commerce, which is 

say ev medium in this day of mass 
Senate : 
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As all its readers know, this newspaper 
does not accept advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages. Nevertheless, we are as opposed 
to this legislation as if it compelled us to 
accept such advertisements. For, at stake is 
a fundamental principle that is as important 
to the backers of this legislation—whether 
they realize it or not—as any of the freedoms 
they prize. 

Once the Federal Government, or even a 
State government, takes upon itself the right 
to censor what appears in the newspapers 
or any other advertising medium, freedom 
of speech goes out the window. A logical 
next step is to pass other laws and censor 
what still other groups don't like. 

The National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council, one of the leaders for the bill to 
outlaw liquor and beer advertisements, has 
made the point that the target of this legis- 
lation is a commodity that “can easily be- 
come a menace to morals and to the general 
well-being of the Nation.” 

Following this line of reasoning, why 
shouldn't the people who deplore tobacco— 
and the doctors who hold there is a con- 
nection between smoking and lung cancer— 
ask for, and get, a law prohibiting the ad- 
vertising of cigarettes? Why shouldn't the 
safety experts stop the advertising of auto- 
mobiles? Don't automobiles kill people? 

This isn’t farfetched. Nothing is far- 
fetched when a principle is bobtailed to 
pacify a certain group, regardless of the 
seemingly high motive of the group. It ts 
downright dangerous, For this sort of cen- 
sorship, once applied to advertising, would— 
and without to much delay—be extended to 
embrace all whims, 

It is but a few steps from censoring what 
is printed to what is said, and ultimately, to 
what is thought. That isn't looking under 
the bed with alarm, but looking at history 
dispassionately. 


Eisenhower Thanks Publishers for Gift of 
JPS Bible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G, OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Detroit Jewish News of May 
21, 1954: 

EISENHOWER THANKS PUBLISHERS FOR GIFT 
or JPS BIELE 

Derrorr, Mıcn—President Eisenhower 
sent a personal message of thanks to the 
publishers of English-Jewish newspapers for 
the gift he received from them of a specially 
engraved Jewish Publication Society Bible. 

In a letter addressed to Philip Siomovitz, 
retiring president of the American Associa- 
tion of English-Jewish Newspapers, who 
made the presentation of the Bible at the 
White House on May 14, the President wrote: 

Dran MR. Stomovirz: I am most grateful 
to you and to the delegation from the Ameri- 
can Association of English-Jewish News- 
papers for bringing me a Bible, and I am 
particularly touched by the inscription you 
have placed in it. I hope you will accept for 
yourself, and to convey to a)l who joined with 
you, my deep appreciation for your thought- 
ful kindness. 

“With best wishes to all, 

7 "Sincerely, 

“Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER,” 


May 26 


Federal Agency for Handicapped 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the 6 years I have been a 
Member of this body, I have consistently 
fought for better programs for our 38 
million handicapped citizens. Today 
there is pending before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee H. R. 2300, 
to establish a Federal agency for handi- 
capped. This is the most comprehen- 
sive approach to the handicapped prob- 
lem ever laid before the Congress and 
provides for maximum extension of med- 
ical services, vocational guidance and 
counseling, education and training, and 
full employment opportunities to all 
citizens handicapped by physical or 
mental disabilities, and also provides 
for— 

First. Effective coordination of func- 
tions relating to rehabilitation and em- 
ployment of handicapped. 

Second. Establishes an independent 
Federal agency for handicapped, based, 
for housekeeping purpeses, in the De- 
partment of Labor, and establishes in 
this agency an advisory council on 
affairs of the handicapped and an in- 
teragency committee on rehabilitation 
and employment of handicapped. 

Third. Establishes an Office of Serv- 
ices for Blind in said agency. 

Fourth. Cooperative enterprises for 
handicapped, one of the most needed 
activities to meet varied problems of 
handicapped people. 

Fifth. Rehabilitation 
handicapped. 

Sixth, Special programs for severely 
handicapped, including establishment of 
workshops, 

Seventh, Financial grants of $60 a 
month to handicapped who are totally 
disabled and termed by Federal or State 
rehabilitation agencies to be unfeasible 
for rehabilitation. 

Eighth. Established Federal services 
for handicapped revolving loan fund, 
from which States may borrow money at 
such times as their own funds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation are exhausted. 

Ninth. Establishes a division for 
handicapped in United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 

Tenth. Promotes safety programs de- 
signed to eliminate and prevent condi- 
tions tending to promote injuries or di- 
sease in Federal buildings, institutions, 
and parks, et cetera. 

Eleventh, Calls for reports from all 
Federal agencies which may now receive, 
as part of their functions, reports relat- 
ing to handicapped persons. 

Twelth, Variable grants to States for 
vocational rehabilitation, 

Thirteenth. Grants to handicapped 
who require special home training. 

Fourteenth. Establishes a Federal 
Second Injury Act, 


centers for 


1954 


This, Mr. Speaker, is one of the vital 
problems before the Congress today, and 
I sincerely hope our Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor speedily reports H. R. 
2300 out, so we may thus be enabled to 
vote for it, and do our duty toward these 
millions of disabled citizens, 


Arguments in Support of H. R. 2446, 
Introduced by Congressman Angell, 3d 
District of Oregon, and Its Companion 
Bill, H. R. 2447, Introduced by Con- 
gressman Secrest, 15th District of Ohio, 
Generally Known as the Townsend Pay- 
as-You-Go Old-Age Social-Security 
Program - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us in the House who are supporting an 
old-age security program, nationwide, on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House recently in support of H. R. 2446, 
which I introduced, and H. R. 2447, in- 
troduced by our colleague the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Secrest]. We present- 
ed to the Ways and Means Committee 
at that time a joint argument in which 
a number of our colleagues joined. 


I include the argument herewith, to- 
gether with the names of those who 
joined in it: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, some of us, your colleagues, who are 
supporting H. R. 2446 and its companion 
bill, H. R. 2447, are joining in this presenta- 
tion to you of our arguments for a favorable 
report on this bill so that it may be con- 
sidered on the floor of the House at an early 
date. We are joining together in a common 
argument to save you time as we know the 
heavy program you have makes the conser- 
vation of time a neceasity. 

It is of deep interest to note the decided 
trend toward the adoption of a universal, 
pay-as-you-go, old-age security program. 
Those of us who, through the years, have 
been fighting for a genuine pay-as-you-go 
Program are very much encouraged by the 
trend of recent events which show public 
opinion increasingly supporting amend- 
ments of social security so as to make its 
coverage universal and place it on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

As we all know, there ls a large number of 
Worthy aged citizens of the United States 
who are not covered by the provisions of ex- 
isting social-security legislation and who 
cannot qualify to come under it. Never- 
theless the tax for its support, while con- 
tributed in the first instance through em- 
Ployers and employees, is in reality borne by 
everybody, and it is illogical and unsound to 
impose such a tax, which protects only lim- 
ited and special groups, as is now done. Un- 
der House bill 2446 all citizens would share 
in the benefits of the program. 

While the President Is to be commended 
for his recommendations for the extension of 
social security and increase of benefits— 
which every Congressman will agree are 
badly needed—the coverage still fails to take 
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within its protective shield all those who are 
entitled to be covered, and the benefits, even 
increased by the recommendations of the 
President, are wholly insufficient to main- 
tain the elderly people of America in decency 
and health according to American stand- 
ards. It is not in any sense enough. The 
time has come for an overall, comprehensive 
social-security program, and the program 
presented by House bills 2446 and 2447 
should receive the consideration of the 
Congress. 

I wish to recall a statement to this com- 
mittee as of April 6, 1949, by ex-President 
Hoover, then Chairman of the Commission 
for the Organization of the Executive Depart- 
ment. He said: 

“I wish to say at once that I strongly favor 
Government provisions for protection of the 
aged and their dependents. The problem 
before the Nation is to obtain a workable 
system, with a minimum of bureaucracy, 
adjusted to the economic strength of the 
country which gives assurance of security to 
this group. In my view, we have not yet 
found that system.” 

We feel that ex-President Hoover's state- 
ment is every bit as applicable today as it 
was then. We do not yet have any such 
system. 

In his message to this present Congress on 
social security, President Eisenhower urged 
expansion of coverage and stated that bene- 
fits provided by the present system are in- 
sufficient to combat destitution. Our studies 
of his recommendations leave us convinced 
that coverage would still remain inadequate. 

In fact, almost without exception, quall- 
fied experts who have examined into the old- 
age security problem facing our Nation have 
reported the deficiencies of the present sys- 
tem and need for major overhauling or sub- 
stitution of a new system therefor. In the 
field of collective bargaining between labor 
and management, recent years have seen the 
development of private plans in industry the 
reserve funding of which already totals just 
about as much as the reserve fund of our 
OASI system. In the course of these collec- 
tive-bargaining sessions between manage- 
ment and labor, these private systems have 
been justified on the basis of the inadequacy 
of the OASI. 

We in America can be justly proud of our 
achievements in the development of our in- 
dustrial production. It enables us to stand 
in the forefront of all nations in the ability 
to produce food, clothing, shelter, and other 
necessities of life in abundance—not only 
for our own people but to help other nations 
in need. This was a major factor in winning 
the war, and it remains a major factor in our 
international efforts to win the peace. How- 
ever, with machine labor and mass produc- 
tion, we have found that many elderly peo- 
ple of America, by reason of the very suc- 
cess we have achieved in production, are 
deprived of remunerative employment in 
thelr declining years, and many of them are 
in dire need. 

Existing economic and social conditions 
force upon us the complex question of secu- 
rity for the individual in our modern indus- 
trial civilization. Since 1919 the number of 
self-employed individuals in the United 
States has remained fairly constant at about 
9 or 10 million. During the same period 
our total labor force has doubled. As our 
population and labor force have steadily 
grown, the percentage of self-employed has 
just as steadily declined. An ever-increasing 
percent of our people come to old age and 
inability to continue in employment with no 
opportunity for self-employment, 

The young and vigorous are on the pay- 
rolls of this machine-age and the elderly 
citizens are relegated to the sidelines. As 
a result of this increasing unemployment 
of the aged, we are faced with the problem 
of social security to meet the needs for liveli- 
hood of this steadily increasing part of our 
population. 
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To meet this problem the 74th Congress 
passed Public Law 271 setting up the present 
social-security program. Since that time 
this law Has been studied repeatedly and 
amended repeatedly. It is now before you 
for further amendments which in many re- 
spects are more extensive than any of the 
past. 

There are nearly 200 bills pending before 
this 83d Congress seeking to improve various 
features of this insufficlent law. After prac- 
tically 20 years, during which Congress has 
dealt with the social-security problem on 
the basis of the present OASI system, can 
more conclusive evidence possibly be de- 
manded that it is not, as it stands today, a 
satisfactory answer to the problem? 

The failures and shortcomings of the pres- 
ent system are more than mere theoretical 
failures. What they mean is that millions 
of good Americans have lived out their elderly 
years under conditions of tragically unjust, 
economic hardships; and that up to this 
moment we still have done nothing to 
change that sorry state of affairs. It is time 
to realize that we are not going to solve the 
problem by continuing this same policy. 

The problem of caring for the aged, the 
disabled, and families bereft of their bread- 
winners, as seen today in the eyes of pro- 
ponents of the Townsend plan and others, is 
that there are many millions of such per- 
sons in need among us who are not now, 
and cannot in the future, be cared for in an 
honorable and just way by the present sys- 
tem of social security. Under the present 
system, millions of old folks and disabled 
people receive either hopelessly inadequate 
support, or no support at all. While there are 
millions of senior citizens too well off to get 
an old-age pension, they are too poor to live 
decently. 

While comparison of the philosophy and 
objectives of the Townsend proposal and the 
present system shows them to have much in 
common, there are marked differences. Our 

would give recognition to the past 
labors of the aged and would provide them 
dividends from the wealth they helped to 
create. It would give this as a matter of 
right without any direct relation to specific 
monetary contributions. The existing OASI 
program gives benefits as a matter of right, 
to carefuly defined groups, but ties them toa 
principle of insurance—something that each 
prospective annuitant and his employer buy 
as they participate in the productive proc- 
esses of the country. Finally, old-age assist- 
ance is provided for the aged who, because 
of inadequate OASI coverage or benefits, are 
in need and should be helped. 

We believe that annuities should be offered 
with neither the stigma of charity nor of 
poverty. They should be offered as dividends 
from the national wealth which every citizen 
helps to create. A system should be adopted 
to replace the complicated, arbitrary, and in- 
equitable provisions of existing law. It 
should be one which will have a stimulative 
effect upon our economy and one which will 
help to make jobs available to all the young 
who will replace the aged as the latter move 
into retirement at a decent standard of liv- 
ing. 

A major defect in the present system is the 
smallness of individual payments and their 
fallure to raise the aged to a decent standard 
of living. Present payments, averaging about 
$50 a month for insured workers, leave those 
with nothing else to depend on in an utterly 
impoverished condition; and these benefits 
fail miserably in raising the elderly as a group 
to anything resembling s fair comparison 
with prevailing American living standards, 
The old-age-insurance pr is based, in 
respect to the payments to recipients, upon 
the contributions made by the covered self- 
employed, employees, and their employers. 
‘This principle damages the benefit rights of 
workers who encounter economic mis- 
fortunes in the course of their lives, thereby 
lessening benefits to the very people who 
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are destined to need and deserve benefits the 
most when they reach retirement. Therefore, 
President Eisenhower's recommendation to 
ignore a worker's worst 4 years of employ- 
ment for purposes of computing benefits is 
to be commended as a desirable improve- 
ment. 

Another major and pathetic defect is that 
the present system attempts to measure, in 
terms of fixed dollars, benefits to be paid as 
Jong as 50 years in the future, to workers 
now just starting their working lives. Surely 
by now we have sufficient experience with 
the depreciating value of the dollar to realize 
the futility of attempting to determine a 
fixed dollar income for retirement 10, 20, or 
50 years in advance. Annuitants today, with 
fixed incomes based on prewar values, are 
able to buy only about one-half of the food, 
clothing, and other necessities their meager 
annuities would have provided before the 
war. Changes in the purchasing power of 
the dollar are so great that the attempts of 
one generation to set minimum decent liv- 
ing standards for succeeding generations, in 
terms of fixed dollars, can be satisfactory 
only by chance, 

In attempting to do this extremely difi- 
cult thing the present system requires keep- 
ing meticulous individual records of the 
wage and working activities of 75 to 100 
million covered workers over periods of time 
running up to 50 years. 

Tt is most difficult to continue under any 
system having such basic flaws and honestly 
hold forth any hope that the American peo- 
ple are ever going to have a satisfactory so- 
lution of their social-security problem. To 
do so is to delude ourselves and the public. 

Earlier this year, we were all pleased to 
witness recognition of many shortcomings 
of the present system in President Eisen- 
hower’s message to Congress on social se- 
curity. We certainly agree that millions 
more of our people should be covered under 
whatever system we have than are covered 
presently under OASI. We approve of ex- 
tension of coverage; but, we do not agree 
that the present system can provide ade- 
quate and secure coverage for all the Ameri- 
can people who should be covered, unless the 
gystem is so drastically changed as virtually 
to repudiate its present principle in respect 
to coverage. 

We were all equally pleased to hear the 
President characterize the benefits provided 
for in the present law as insufficient to com- 
bat destitution. We certainly agree that 
benefits, under whatever social-security pro- 
gram we might have, should be much higher 
than those presently provided. 

However, we certainly do not agree that 
increasing the minimum OASI benefits from 
$25 to $30 a month is enough of a contribu- 
tion to combating destitution. We equally 
find agreement impossible on the point that 
increasing the maximum benefits from §85 
to $98.50 a month is of general benefit when 
we realize that such benefits would go only 
to workers with an average earning record 
of a flawless $300 a month, It is clear to 
us that the same consideration is true re- 
garding the proposed maximum of $108 
monthly benefit to be based upon a flawless 
Wage record in covered employment of $350 
a month. What a stepdown of living stand- 
ards, for a majority of our people will re- 
sult, under the benefit formula inherent In 
OASI. 

It is only a year ago that our great problem 
was to find ways of overcoming inflation. 
Now we have, in the full sense, at least 
4 million unemployed, costs of living still 
at their peak, and the great worry and prob- 
lem is to combat deflation, recession, to 
prevent depression. Surpluses, resulting in 
unemployment, are gathering while we ħar- 
bor a system of social security that fails ade- 
quately to amplify purchasing power among 
those very parts of our population where 
purchasing power is most inadequate; the 
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aged, the incapacitated, the widowed mothers 
with dependent children, where purchasing 
power is pared right down to the very bone 
and often enough right into the marrow. 

We are intensely interested in every pos- 
sible Improvement in any part of our social- 
security system—in any way that will, how- 
ever slightly, help these people in need—but 
we do not accept these improvements as 
constituting the kind of progress in social 
security that the American people should 
have. It is on this basis that we press with 
all our ability for a program that will really 
solve this problem, once and for all, and as 
soon as possible. It is on this basis that 
we press for the adoption of the Townsend 
program—for congressional action on social 
security through the identical bills, H. R. 
2446 and H. R, 2447. It is high time to solve 
this problem. 

The Townsend plan 1s flexible. It would 
automatically change with changing condi- 
tions, changing living standards and pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, in terms of the 
real value of its benefits. We simply can- 
not see how any social-security program can 
securely provide security for the people un- 
less it is designed to operate in this way. 

Because of the fact that no such program 
bas ever been in operation, direct statistics 
do not exist, and it Is not possible, precisely, 
to caiculate the individual benefits that 
would be available under H. R. 2446. How- 
ever, there do exist sufficient data on busi- 
ness operations and on our population to 
make a perfectly reasonable and sound esti- 
mate on the basis of conditions in recent 
years. 

Continuous study of the program presented 
in H. R. 2446 over many years enables us 
to calculate a gross income-tax rate that 
would obviously provide a desired amount 
of revenue under specified business condi- 
tions. This means that a given benefit goal, 
in terms of its relationship to general living 
standards, can be adopted and the needed 
tax rate establiched, so that the resulting 
benefits to individuals would then be set 
in a fixed ratio to general living standards 
and economic or business conditions. This 
completely overcomes the problem of bene- 
fits in terms of fixed dollar amounts which 
become utterly ineffective as prices, stand- 
ards of living, and business conditions 
change. 

These principles have been found neces- 
sary for adequate pensions among nations 


having much longer experience with social 


security than we have. The Social Security 
Bulletin of January 1954 features this ques- 
tion in a special article. It shows Sweden, 
after 40 years’ experience, adopting a cost- 
of-living adjustment in 1950, and on top of 
it, a standard-of-living adjustment in 1953. 
Operating together, these two adjustments 
increased Swedish pensions 75 percent above 
their 1946 base period. 

Townsend plan benefits would stay in 
step, maintaining their real value. It would 
only be the development of great changes, 
or after long periods of time, that adjust- 
ments would be needed; and then they would 
be mere adjustments in the light of solid 
and obvious needs. Once in operation, direct 
data by which to calculate precise benefit 
values and tax rates would be readily avall- 
able at all times. The whole picture of social 
security, in this respect, would immediately 
and permanently become automatically 
avalla ble. 

Sinnce the amounts payable under the 
Townsend plan will be determined by sub- 
tracting administrative costs from tax re- 
ceipts, with the balance being wholly dis- 
tributed in the form of benefits, there would 
be absolutely no surplus; there would be ab- 
solutely no debt. As far as social security 
is concerned, the budget would be balanced 
exactly. The opposite state of affairs that 
exists under the present OASI program is 
certainly thoroughly enough known to re- 
quire no comment here. 
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It is obvious that administration of the 
Townsend plan would be tremendously less 
expensive than the cost of the present sys- 
tem; especially is this the case when we 
realize that the problem would be fully 
solved while under the present program we 
are far from solving it. 

The tax proposed to finance the Townsend 
plan is a gross-income tax. Practically every 
argument that can be raised against this 
tax can be raised against nearly every other 
tax in force today. Two strong counter- 
arguments, however, do exist against the 
so-called regressive nature of the proposed 
tax. The first is that no tax should be 
considered apart from the use to which the 
revenues derived from the tax are to be put, 
While sales taxes, for example, are objec- 
tionable, in respect to being regressive, the 
laudable purpose of the proposed tax over- 
comes this objection. It is apparent that 
persons in low-income groups will receive 
benefits at relatively smali cost, while people 
in high-income groups will pay relatively 
more for the same benefits. Under the 
Townsend plan all will receive the same 
benefits. Therefore, instead of the tax 
actually being regressive, its final effect is 
progressive. Furthermore, it is not improper 
to suppose that the taxes—to the extent that 
they are not dissipated by the positive stim- 
ulus that the currently paid benefits will 
have on the economy—will be borne willingly 
by all in the realization that by paying a 
tax today they will guarantee themselves an 
honorable annuity when they, too, are dis- 
abled or reach the age of 60. All Individual, 
personal incomes in excess of $250 monthly 
will be taxed 2 percent. There will be no 
other deductions. The tax will be wholly 
justified by this direct and completely 
reliable benefit to every taxpayer upon 
qualifying. 

The thought behind this proposal is this: 
We have repeatedly experienced the produc- 
tion of surpluses that could not be sold with 
the results of overproduction, undercon- 
sumption and unemployment. Now, again, 
with industry haying surfeited the postwar 
demand for goods long unavailable, with our 
rearmament and defense program leveling 
off, we are face to face with the same forces; 
surpluses are a looming and foreboding eco- 
nomic fact and unemployment has reached 
threatening proportions, The Townsend 
plan would help greatly by creating a new 
market which ‘would buy up this accumulat- 
ing surplus; it would keep Industry going; 
it would prevent unemployment; simply 
everybody would benefit by escaping the 
great losses which these situations cause to 
just about everybody, big or small. 

Early this year the Senate had quite an 
open discussion of agricultural surpluses, re- 
vealing the astronomical figures to which 
they had risen, with some 331 million pounds 
of butter, for example, in Government-stor- 
age at that time. However, it has aiso be- 
come clear that agricultural surpluses are 
only a part of the picture, Right across the 
board of industry and business, accumulat- 
ing inventories, failing demand and conse- 
quent unemployment—which further de- 
preciates demand—have been mounting con- 
cerns. The construction of the Townsend 
bill has been dictated by the obvious fact 
that raising the tragically inferlor living 
standards of the aged and other disabled cit- 
izens to general American standards would 
enable these millions of people to purchase 
and consume these otherwise recurring sur- 
pluses of every kind. It is our contention 
that a fully adequate social-security sys- 
tem of this design would, in the long run, 
not only solve the soclal-security problem 
once and for all, but would also have a 
steady, stimulative effect on our general 
economy which would benefit virtually 
everybody. The economic results would ofi- 
set the theoretical costs of such a program, 
completely. 
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Under such conditions of stabilized pros- 
perity, subject to the powerful forces of ex- 
pansion and economic growth which we, as 
a nation, have proven ourselves capable of, 
there would be greater and more confident 
opportunity for every individual in our land 
to work, to earn, to risk and to invest with- 
out the plague of surpluses with their costs 
and losses constantly recurring. What other 
way is there ever to absorb our surpluses 
except to create the market that can buy 
them and use them? 

This is no longer only the idea of the 
Townsend movement, In recent times, 
there has been a constantly growing demand 
for action to increase buying power in our 
economy. Even tax reduction has been pro- 
posed for this purpose on the theory that 
more money would be left in consumers’ 
hands. A very notable instance in the 
business world was the observation of Mr. 
T. V. Houser, vice president of the Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., in addressing the recent na- 
tional convention of the National Retall 
Dry Goods Association. He spoke of pension 
plans as permitting people to spend in a way 
that would not be “prudent if the protec- 
tion afforded by these funds did not 
exist * * * the average family can more 
nearly use current income for the imme- 
diate enjoyment of better living stand- 
ards * * * families having to draw on such 
funds when extended illness or retirement 
comes have more current income for a sus- 
tained standard of living than would other- 
wise be the case." He further explained 
that pension plans bring about “an accu- 
mulated buying power, increasing year by 
year, which in previous decades did not 
exist at all.” 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has long 
been fully aware of the continuous receipt 
by Members of Congress of the endless flow 
of mail from constituents, revealing the 
widespread, shameful shortcomings of the 
present act, especially emphasizing its failure 
to give any relief to millions of already aged 
people. This has been going on year after 
year. 

In spite of the many efforts to Improve this 
act by amendments, dissatisfaction has 
grown with the passage of time, As more 
and more people who have beer basing great 
hopes on our social-security system have 
come to the point where they have had to 
depend on it for support, too often disap- 
pointment and disillusionment have been 
their rewards. 

The further we go in our technological de- 
velopment in the field of production, the 
more critical and intense this whole problem 
is going to become. The President has said 
that we do not need to rely upon the de- 
mands of war and defense in order to have 
economic prosperity; and with this view 
Nobody could possibly agree more completely 
than we do. However, it is perfectly plain to 
us that the present social-security program 
Offers too little toward this great ideal. It 
is equally clear to us that a sufficient social- 
security program will contribute tremen- 
dously to it. Therefore, we ask this com- 
mittee to clear H. R. 2446 to the House as 
the basis for congressional action almed at 
establishing such a social-security pro- 
gram—one truly worthy of the hope it in- 
spires. 

Now, in approaching the end of these re- 
marks, I wish to speak about the actual 
Specifications of H. R. 2446. Our studies 
have shown us that there is a great gap 
between the average living standards of the 
American people as a whole and the living 
Standards of the aged. Although we have a 
Social-security program, operating at Federal, 
State, and local levels; although we have 
many thousands of private pension and wel- 
tare funds; Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment systems for public employees; the rall- 
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road retirement system: life Insurance: al- 
though we have all of the many efforts of 
the American people to provide for. future 
security by saving and investment—and these 
complicated efforts are mighty, Indeed, in 
their cost—yet the latest official data from 
the Census Bureau, showing the distribution 
of consumer income, reveal the elderly people 
still enduring income levels barely better 
than one-third of the national average. 
This is inclusive of all the income they re- 
ceive in the form of benefits from any and 
all existing programs and resources. 

H. R. 2446, based on the 2 percent gross 
income tax it proposes, would provide bene- 
fits which would replace many of these pro- 
grams now existing (such as OASI and OAA) 
and would, in addition, bring the elderly 
people to close equality of income with other 
groups. The aged as a group would no longer 
endure inferiority and dependency; they 
would be equal as a group and none of them 
would have less than the Townsend plan 
pension—close to $130 monthly as of 1952, 
or close to $140 monthly as of 1953. As it is, 
not only Is the income average of the aged 
about one-third the general average, but over 
25 percent of the aged are completely de- 
pendent having absolutely no money income 
from any source. 

It is time to have done with poverty and 
despair as the final rewards of life. Let us 
have full freedom and equality for our aged 
and disabled, and with it let us have un- 
precedented prosperity. 

We, the undersigned Members of the House, 
most respectfully urge that House bill 2446 
be reported by your committee to the House, 
so that the Congress may work its will upon 
this vitally needed legislation for the wel- 
fare of the aged of America. 

Homer D. ANGELL, 
ROBERT T. Secrest. 
NAMES OF CONGRESSMEN WHO HAVE SIGNED 

JOINING IN THE PRESENTATION OF THE AT- 

TACHED STATEMENT TO THE WAYS AND MEANS 

COMMITTEE, APRIL 10, 1954 


Homer D. ANGELL; ROBERT T. Secrest; C. W. 
BrsHor: Pau CUNNINGHAM; S. J. CRUM- 
PACKER; H. R. Gross; EARL WILSON; JOSEPH 
P. O'Hara; PAUL F. SCHENCK; WILIAN 8. 
Hitz; J. EDGAR CHENOWETH; JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT; Paut. W. SHAFER; WILLIAM C. COLE; 
Warne N. ASPINALL; J. Harry MOGREGOR; 
Ivor D. FENTON; FRANK T. Bow; FRANCES P. 
BOLTON; RoserT J. Corserr; GEORGE H. 
Benner; Sam Coon; Waras H. AYRES; 
THomas E. MorGan; Vera BUCHANAN; JOHN 
PHILLIPS; A. OAKLEY HUNTER; JOHN LESINSKI, 
Ja.: GEORGE D. O'BRIEN; Epwarp P. BOLAND; 
ELIZABETH Kee; THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ; 
CLEVELAND M. Banery; THOMAS P. O'Ner.1; 
Ror W. Wier; HaroLdD D. DONOHUE; HARLEY 
O. Staccers; THomas J, Lane; PHILIP J. 


PHILBIN; KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, Draw P. 


TAYLOR; BERNARD W. KEARNEY; W. R. Wi- 
LIAMS; Wurm L. DAWSON; GRACIE Prost; 
Bareatr O'Hara; THOMAS S. GORDON; MELVIN 
‘Price; EDWARD A. GARMATZ; SAMUEL N. FRIE- 
DEL; CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI;, GARDNER R. WITH- 
Row; Harop O. LOVRE; ALVIN E. O'KONSKTI; 
Hako C. Hex: THOR C. TOLLEFSON; Sip 
SIMPSON; LEON H. GAVIN; Roskar CROSSER; 
Witton A. Barserr; WILLIAM T. GnANA HAN; 
JAMES A. BYRNE, EARL CHUDOFF;, WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, In.: GrorGE M. RHODES; AUGUSTINE B. 
KELLY; UsmER L. BURDICK; DEE METCALF; 
HUGH J. Appontz1o; ABRAHAM J. MULTER; 
ADAM OLAYTON POWELL, In.; JAMES G. POLK: 
WAYNE L, HAYS; MICHAEL J. KIRWAN; MICHAEL 
A. Preicuan; CRÁI0 HOSMER; CHET HOLIFTELD; 
CLYDE DOYLE; Sam Yorty; JOHN A. BLATNIK; 
PETER F. MACK, In.; A. S. J. CARNAHAN; FRANK 
M. KARSTEN; DON MAGNUSON; Mrs. JOHN B, 
SULLIVAN; EUGENE J. McCarTuy; Ronrar H, 
MOLLOHAN; MorcaNn M. MOULDER;, Cecm R. 
Kinc; Harty R. SHEPPARD, LESTER JOHNSON; 
CHARLES S. Guns; JomN F, SHELLEY; Bos 
Witson; Faro MARSHALL, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Star of May 19, 1954: 


Wir NEGOTIATE WITH THEM? 


In his address at Williamsburg the other 
day, Secretary of State Dulles made a timely 
and persuasive point in explaining why it 
is wise and necessary to keep on negotiating 
with the Communists despite their constant 
display of bad faith and their implacable 
drive to put an end to freedom everywhere. 

At first glance this may seem to be an un- 
realistic view. For the Soviet world, as Mr. 
Dulles has said, now dominates 800 million 
people and is fanatically dedicated to the 
task of winning similar mastery over the re- 
maining two-thirds of the human race. In 
other words, the long-range objective of the 
Red totalitarlans encompasses nothing less 
than the communization of the entire globe, 
and they are ceaselessly working to that end 
not merely because they lust for power but 
because they regard freedom anywhere as a 
constant peril to themselves and their tyr- 
anny—a contagion that they must wipe out 
for thelr own safety, as fast as possible 
wherever they can. 

That is why the men of the Kremlin and 
their coconspirators in Europe and Asia have 
persistently torpedoed every western effort to 
work out with them fair and honorable 
agreements on crucial issues like atomic 
energy, Austria, Germany, Korea, and Indo- 
china, They do not want such agreements, 
They do not want to cooperate in negotiating 
any settlements that would serve to promote 
a decent peace of liberty and justice. In- 
stead, in Mr. Dulles’ words, they continue to 
insist unyleldingly “upon a formula which 
will not only assure their despotism within 
the areas they now control but also allow 
them to apply their ruthless methods to gain 
control of the areas which are still free.” 

Why, then, should the United States and 
like-minded countries bother to negotiate 
with these people? Mr. Dulles himself has 
raised the question, and he has answered it 
by saying that “no man has the right to 
assume that he sees the future so clearly 
that he is justified in concluding either that 
war is inevitable or that methods of con- 
cillation are futile. Efforts for honorable 
peace are required out of a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind. Also, they 
clarify the issues” in a way that should 
alert the free nations and impel them to 
stand resolutely together for defense against 
the Communist menace—by far the most 
powerful and threatening form of despotism 
in the history of the world, 

As for himself, Mr, Dulles has made clear 
that he is not pessimistic about the ability 
of the free nations to cope effectively with 
this immense threat. On the contrary, in 
his judgment, by persisting in the negotiat- 
ing effort, they may well succeed—if they 
maintain proper unity and strength—in pre- 
venting war and eventually achieving the 
good peace they seek, He feels this way for 
these reasons, among others: (1) It is basic 
Soviet doctrine to make concessions and re- 
treats when faced by powerful opposition; 
(2) there is an important amount of restive- 
ness and discontent behind the Iron Curtain, 
and (3) the Communists, in defiance of 
man’s ineradicable craving for liberty, have 
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undertaken an Impossible long-run task in 
attempting to impose their will on a third of 
humanity. 

In any event, whether or not these points 
are wishful, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Dulles is right in advocating that every ave- 
nue of negotiation be explored as long as 
there is even the slightest hope of arriving 
at sound agreements. Certainly, in this age 
of atomic-hydrogen weapons, a policy that 
would seek to settle issues through an all-out 
war can only be described as a last resort 
likely to engulf the whole world in catas- 
trophe. 


Rhee’s Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
May 25, 1954: 

Rure’s INTEGRITY 

Mudslingers determined to do a job on 
President Syngman Rhee, of Korea, as they 
have done on Chiang Kai-shek, will find 
themselves short of ammunition as the result 
of two recent developments. 

For one thing, they sald Mr. Rhee couldn't 
be trusted; that he not only would break the 
Korean armistice but would blow up the 
Geneva conference if it came anywhere near 

' settlement of the Korean problem. 

Despite the provocation of several hundred 
thousand Red Chinese aggressors left in 
Korea under the ridiculous terms of an un- 
realistic armistice, and despite dally viola- 
tions by the Communist side, Mr. Rhee has 
adhered faithfully to the truce. And as for 
the Geneva talks, whose futility he perceived 
from the beginning, it turns out that he has 
made the first and only reasonable concilia- 
tory proposal yet offered. 

President Rhee, through his foreign min- 
ister at Geneva, told the conferees that as 
a step toward unification South Korea would 
agree to countrywide elections. Previously, 
Mr. Rhee insisted that elections be held 
only in the Communist-ruled north, to fill 
vacancies in the Seol parliament, which is 
the legally constituted government of all 
Korea. 


The concession Mr. Rhee made fs an im- 
portant one. He has just held elections in 
South Korea and his government party won 
by a slim majority. No other election is 
authorized by the constitution for 4 years. 
Yet Mr. Rhee is willing for another vote 
at an early date covering the whole coun- 
try—provided, of course, the Chinese army 
withdraws a month before the election. 

The fact that the Chinese Reds abruptly 
rejected the concession is evidence enough 
of its fairness and good faith. The fact 
that Mr. Rhee offered it, undoubtedly at 
the suggestion if not pressure of the west- 
ern allies, should disprove repeated charges 
heard in America that the old patriot 18 
a stubborn, unreliable obstructionist. 

The smear against Mr, Rhee, usually from 
the left or those who favor a soft policy to- 
ward communism, suffered another setback 
in the South Korean election itself, last 
week, 

The Rhee haters sald he was a dictator 
who would have nothing less than a police 
state and the elections would be a farce, 
The balloting was carried out peacefully 
and without intimidation. The results were 
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barely favorable to the government party 
of Mr. Rhee. A substantial opposition vote 
and the election of a sizable group of inde- 
pendents are a clear refutation of the dic- 
tatorship argument. 

Though Mr. Rhee is highly opinionated 
and strong-willed, his compliance with the 
rules of decency and democracy in final 
analysis is impressive. His course of con- 
duct will not be overlooked by other free 
Asians, and he rates plaudits, rather than 
sharpshooting, from the West. 


Communism ia Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

Broowiyn, N. Y., May 18, 1954. 
The Honorable JohN Fosrer DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. SECRETARY: As former chairman 
of both the Panama Canal and Trans- 
Isthmian Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I am deeply perturbed over the 
recent news emanating from Guatemala. It 
is true that for the past several years we 
Americans have been made conscious of a 
growing Communist sentiment In that small 
Republic, but we have regarded it for the 
major part as a resentment on the part of 
the native people against poor economic 
conditions. The shipping of arms into that 
land from a Communist-dominated area is a 
sign that portends no good for Guatemala 
itself, and is also a threat to the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 

As chairman of the aforementioned com- 
mittees it was my duty to travel extensively 
throughout Central America. By reason of 
these experiences I came to the conclusion 
that nowhere in the world were we so stra- 
tegically weak as in that isthmus that con- 
nects North and South America. The pos- 
session and governing of this small strip of 
land connecting North and South America 
could indeed be the axle on which the po- 
litical future and liberties of the entire 
Western World might turn. 

Guatemala bordered on the north by the 
Republic of Mexico, on the east by British 
Honduras, the Caribbean Sea and Honduras, 
on the west by another portion of Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean, and on the south by 
El Salvador, is by nature an area naturally 
sought by the Communists in their desire 
to rule the world. From this point Com- 
munist propaganda, arms, and ammunition 
could be sent into Mexico. The Pacific and 
the Caribbean provide harbors for the land- 
ing of agents, supplies, and all of the other 
things that can be used to creat unrest on 
this hemisphere. The fact that Guatemala 
is less than 2 hours time by fast military 
plane from our lifeline, the Panama Canal, 
must not be forgotten. A continulng hostile 
government in that Republic, whose whole 
theme is communistic, will compel both the 
United States and Mexico to spend many 
hundreds of millions of additional dollars to 
strengthen the entire Caribbean perimeter, 

In the course of my travels throughout the 
isthmus, I could see that the one republic 
in that area that was really friendly to the 
United States was Nicaragua. Here alone 
was a people and a Government that had a 
real admiration and respect for our own 
country. Here alone did there seem to be a 
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willingness to cooperate fully with us in our 
plans to strengthen the Western World. 

It is not necessary for me, Mr. Secretary, 
to refresh your recollection as to the feeling 
that exists relative to the United States in 
the Republic of Panama which entirely sur- 
rounds our canal. 

If we wait too long to rout out this cancer 
that is eating Into the bowels of Central 
America, we shall pay for it in the future 
with many lives, hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and perhaps our own liberty. To 
date communism has not been able to get a 
foothold of any size in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but if we permit a bold extension of 
communistic ideas and communistic power 
in the Republic of Guatemala, we are doing 
nothing more than encouraging Marxist 
growth in many of the poverty-stricken areas 
of the isthmus, 

It is my belief that immediate, positive, 
affirmative steps should be taken by the 
United States, Mexico, Nicaragua, and any 
other strong, friendly Central American goy- 
ernment to suppress and drive out the dan- 
gerous elements in Guatemala that are cre- 
ating conditions that might lead to the 
Kremlin procuring a foothold in the Western 
World. 

It is my suggestion, most respectfully and 
humbly submitted, that a conference of 
these friendly and potentially affected na- 
tions should be called and a plan drafted 
that will handie this situation speedily, ef- 
fectively, and finally. 

Yours respectfully, 
Donatp L. O'TOOLE. 


The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
herewith, at the request of Mrs. Norma 
Burgess Moore, treasurer, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Connec- 
ticut, Inc., 36 Pearl Street, Hartford, 
Conn., a petition signed by residents of 
my congressional district in support of 
the Bryson bill, H, R. 1227: 

To our Representatives in Congress: 


We, the undersigned, your constitutents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citil- 
gens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bever- 
ages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 2188). 

Dorothy J. Bartlett, Mary K. Stark, Laura 
C. Munyan, Putnam, Conn.; Elizabeth N. 
Chase, Olga Mitchell, Daniclson, Conn; 
Margaret W. Leggett, Hartford, Conn.: Mary 
Crouch, Elsie G. Marsh, Mansfield Center, 
Conn.: Lena F. Davis. Willimantic, Conn.; 
Eva E. Huntington, Putnam, Conn.; Sarah 
Loulse Hadley, Canterbury, Conn, Eva E. 
Kimball, Scotland, Conn.; Lucy D. Richard- 
son, Danielson, Conn.; Alice K.“Willough- 
by, Ida L. Sager, Canterbury, Conn.; Carrie 
E. Robbins, East Thompson, Conn.; Rose A. 
Munyan, Putnam, Conn.; Lottie R. Hildreth, 
Brooklyn, Conn.. Helen T, Pollett; Loreen 
Warrender, Mary M. Eldridge, Mrs, Wilcox, 
Ruth A. Fisk, G. Emery Pratt, Danicison, 
Conn. 


Address Delivered by Former Senator 
O’Conor, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on May 26 the Honorable Herbert 
R. O'Conor, former Senator from Mary- 
land, addressed the 41st convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
Kress at the Mayflower Hotel here in 
Washington on the topic: “The Ameri- 
Can Merchant Marine.” 

An ardent advocate of the mainte- 
Nance of a strong American merchant 
Marine while he served in the Senate, 
and presently Washington counsel of 
the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute, Inc., Senator O'Conor’s views on 
this important subject are based on a 
thorough knowledge of the industry and 
the national policy regarding it. - 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress of May 26, 1954, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


(Address by Hon. Herbert R. O'Conor be- 
fore the 41st convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1954) 
We are indeed a Nation richly endowed by 

Nature, and one of our priceless gifts is our 
Water resources. In abundance there is water 
to increase the productivity of our soil, water 
to be converted into energy, and water to 
be utilized for navigation. It is to the last 
aspect that I would like to turn attention at 
this moment. 

How fortunate we are now that river and 
harbor improvements became a vital concern 
or our National Government well over a 
hundred years ago. Today, more than per- 
haps ever before, water transportation is a 
Vital and-growing link in the transportation 
System, along with railroad, highway, and air 
transport, which together have contributed 
to our industrial might and made us a 
Breat Nation. One can more readily appre- 
Clate the contribution of water transporta- 
tion to the American economy by bearing in 
mind that today we move through this 
medium about a billion tons of goods annu- 
ally. These goods are transported at rates 
that vary from between 50 percent to a frac- 
tlon of 1 percent of that through other 
Media depending upon the haul and the 
Specific commodity involved. 

If, as a Nation, we have assumed our 
Present stature largely because of our trans- 
portation system, we must see to it that all 
elements remain in balance—each playing its 
logical and normal role. 

We have reason, therefore, with each pass- 
Ing day, to be more and more concerned about 
the survival prospects of the American deep- 
sea merchant marine and the shipbuilding 
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industry with which it is so closely con- 
nected. Both are vital and interdependent 
segments of our water-transportation sys- 
tem, Both are indispensable to our mass- 
production economy and our Nations 
defense. 

Today the American ship operator faces 
problems which at times appear almost in- 
surmountable for they must be attacked 
simultaneously on so many fronts—our ship- 
ping customers, the national administration, 
the Congress, State and municipal authori- 
ties, and, perhaps most important of all, the 
general public. 

A national policy for the development and 
promotion of an American merchant marine 
had its beginning as far back as 1790, 34 
years, by the way, before the Corps of En- 
gineers laid hands on its first shovel. From 
that time America went on, uphill, to the 
glorious days of the American clipper—per- 
haps the golden age of American shipping. 

The last few decades, however, have been 
replete with peaks and valleys of maritime 
prosperity. So much so in fact that in spite 
of repeated congressional mandates in sup- 
port of this essential American industry, 
this Nation stands today face to face with 
basic problems which are somewhat fore- 
boding but of vital concern to you indi- 
vidually, as Americans first, but also as 
members and guests of the 41st conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

Twice within our memory we have turned 
our backs to these problems, in frustrated 
hopefulness that our logistical-support re- 
quirements in war could be supplied by the 
fleets of friendly allies. In World War I we 
paid over $3 billion for that error, but re- 
peated it in 1941 at the staggering cost of 
about $15 billion. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the extent of the suffering endured, 
the deprivation, or the loss of lives which 
resulted from being ill equipped on the high 
seas in those two great struggles. The state 
of world affairs today is such that only the 
blind would dare run that risk again, prob- 
ably at a far greater price than ever before. 

Due to its complete absorption as a dual- 
purpose industry, the American merchant 
marine can be closest to ready for emer- 
gencies by being in use during times of 
peace. We, no more than any other Ameri- 
can industry, can be fully mobilized so as to 
meet the tremendous demands of modern 
war. We must, however, be prepared to 
have the vitality and know-how in being, 
to meet emergency expansion requirements. 
With each passing day our vitality becomes 
sapped, our essential minimum nucleus of 
skills on both the labor and management 
fronts grows weaker. 

In the immediate postwar period there 
were more cargoes than there were ships. 
American ships, products of World War II, 
were relatively modern and at their greatest 
comparative advantage during an era when 
any ship could have done the job or gotten 
the business. One of our greatest problems 
results from the fact that today, and appar- 
ently for some time to come, trade has re- 
sumed a more normal pattern and cargo ofer- 
ings have been greatly reduced. American 
ships at sea face ever-growing competition 
from newly bulit, specialized vessels under 
foreign flag. These foreign ships can, of 
course, outcompete ours since they are ca- 
pable of being built and operated at far lower 
costs than American ships, primarily in the 
area of labor costs. 


One potential medium for overcoming this 
great cost disadvantage is for us to build 
larger vessels of highly specialized types and 
great speed for United States flag operation, 
Vessels of this type provide greater per ton 
capacity without proportionate increase in 
either cost of construction or operation. By 
this device we may begin to narrow the gap 
between American and foreign costs. 

There has, however, for a variety of reasons, 
been no substantial resort to this approach 
to date. Over 80 percent of our present fleet 
was built during World War II, less than 5 
percent postwar. In contrast, 30 percent of 
foreign tonnage has been bullt since 1947. 
If the order book of the world's shipyards is 
any indication, our disadvantage, it appears, 
is growing greater rather than less. With 
over 18.5 million tons of shipping under con- 
tract throughout the world, only 2 percent 
is for United States flag operation. Our 
shipyards will, according to present indica- 
tions, be without a single ship on the ways 
within 12 months. 

It is essential, therefore, that we formu- 
late now, programs for modernizing our fleet 
with specialized large ships of high speed 
more capable of competing on the high 
seas—not only in an effort to keep our fleet 
in commercial operation serving its normal 
day-to-day functions but also as a most 
pressing and rational program for saving 
our shipyards from extinction. 

I believe it is also essential to call atten- 
tion to the fact that before the war, in fairly 
characteristic fashion, a ship spent about 
one-third of its time in port and two-thirds 
of its time at sea. Today, just the reverse 
is the case. This has resulted from the fact 
that cargo handling efficiency has degener- 
ated, that harbor facilities have not kept 
pace with the development of modern craft 
and the shoreside facilities, particularly 
those cedicated to cargo handling, have seen 
virtually no improvement. 

A ship makes money only when it is at 
sea—time in port is a growing loss. A re- 
markable improvement in ship earnings 
would result from even the slightest in- 
crease in turn-around time. This means 
there must be constant endeavor to keep the 
physical harbors at maximum efficiency with 
constant efforts at improvement. It also 
means that municipalities and private owne- 
ers must be constantly striving to improve 
their shoreside facilities (docks and piers, 
warehouses, truck and railroad approaches to 
the piers). It is also mandatory that every 
effort be made by labor to speed up ship 
movement in port so that maximum utili- 
vation can be made of cargo handling 
capacity. 

A program of this type has many facets 
ahd hurdles but we hope that an enlightened 
public and the great spirit of cooperation 
between ship operators, shipbuliders, mari- 
time labor and the Congress will help lead 
us toward the realization of this goal. 

As you gentlemen of this convention obvi- 
ously realize, such programs will mean that 
many harbor works improvements and new 
and expanded projects will be forthcoming 
to keep pace with the growth of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. In the meantime, it 
is n that in order to protect the 
Government's investment of billions of dol- 
lars in the development of our coastal har- 
bors, satisfactory provisions should be made 
available to assure the fullest possible utili- 
zation of these facilities through adequate 
maintenance, 
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Unfortunately, such is not the case today. 
We are currently spending only about $60 
million on river and harbor project mainte- 
nance. This, in effect, allows essential 
maintenance work to be undertaken on less 
than 1 out of every 4 projects requiring such 
activity. 

Proper maintenance of harbor develop- 
ment projects represents a forward step, an 
aid for the ailing American fleet and most 
significant of all, a boon to the American 
public which is growing adequately aware 
of its increasing dependence on our foreign 
commerce in the survival and improvement 
of the American standard of living. 

The vitally important purposes which 
bring together such a representative group 
as comprise the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress extend far beyond the borders of 
your membership, as extensive as is that 
membership. The national economy and 
the national security are interwoven and 
have been greatly benefited by projects and 
undertakings which have been initiated as 
a result of your enterprise and knowledge. 

Our Nation must keep pace with other 
‘world powers and must be self-reliant, rather 
than dependent on other nations which may 
be unwilling or unready to assist us in time 
of dire need. That readiness can be accom- 
plished only by an aroused public opinion 
which is directed by the experience and the 
judgment of men who realize what is im- 
peratively needed—and who assert thelr be- 
liefs while there is still time to prepare for 
peacetime pursuits, never forgetting the po- 
tential of world catastrophe, 


Statement by Senator Gore on S. 3434 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
statement which I made today before 
the Subcommittee on Business and Con- 
sumers Interest of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on Sen- 
ate bill 3434, to amend section 10 (f) of 
the Federal Power Act to provide that 
charges shall be paid by Federal power 
projects which are benefited by stream 
improvements constructed by other par- 
ties, the payment to be determined in the 
Same manner as for charges to be paid 
by non-Federal interests, and for other 
purposes, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALDERT GORE Berone 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON BUSINESS AND CONSUM- 
ERS INTEREST COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE on S. 3434, May 
27, 1954 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the 

Opportunity to appear before your subcom- 

mittee for the purpose of presenting my 

views with reference to Senate bill 3434. 

I am seriously concerned about the effects 
of the policy enunciated by the bill. I am 
concerned about the bill not only because 
of its direct or immodiate effect but, also, 
because of its relation to and because it con- 
stitutes a part of a power policy now in the 
Process of being developed by the admin- 
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istration which, in my opinion, Is contrary 
to our public interest. 

As I understand the bill, tt would, if en- 
acted, require that any federall-owned 
hydroelectric power project, either now in 
existence or to be later constructed, be re- 
yuired to pay to the owners of any reservoir 
or water-use facility now in existence or 
hereafter constructed upstream therefrom 
an annual charge which would help to defray 
the cost of construction and the cost of 
operation of the upstream facility. I real- 
ize that, under existing law, privately-owned 
hydroelectric power projects may be required 
to pay an annual charge for benefits accru- 
ing to such project as a result of upstream 
reservoir construction, - 

Proponents of S. 3434 seek to justify the 
bill on the basis of what they are pleased 
to call equity. They would say that, since a 
private power project must pay for benefits 
accruing from upstream development, a sim- 
ilar duty should be imposed upon federally 
owned projects. 

While the arguments presented in favor of 
this bill appear plausible, on the surface, 
such arguments ignore the fundamental dis- 
tinctions between the two types of operation 
involved. The fact most often overlooked 
is that the water resources of our navigable 
streams belong to the people. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly held that the right to 
develop such resources for the purpose of 
generation of hydroelectric power, in con- 
junction with other purposes, is a right which 
belongs to the people. No serious contention 
to the contrary has eyer been successfully as- 
eerted. When the people, operating through 
their government, erect a hydroelectric gen- 
erating plant, they are doing nothing more 
or less than using their own resources for 
their own benefit. On the other hand, a pri- 
vate concern may acquire the right to utilize 
the resources of our navigable streams for 
private gain only by license or permission 
granted by the Government. When such a 
license is granted, certain rights to and con- 
trol over resources belonging to the people 
are, in effect, granted to private firms or in- 
dividuals. It should certainly follow that, in 
the granting of such a license, the Govern- 
ment, in behalf of the people, should impose 
such conditions as may be appropriate to 
protect the public interest. 

Let us examine for a moment the effect of 
the proposal embodied in S. 3434. Let us as- 
sume that, on river X, there exists a federal- 
ly owned hydroelectric plant. Corporation A 
applies for and receives a license to construct 
a dam and generating facilities at some point 
upstream from the federally owned facility. 
Under existing procedures authorizing ac- 
celerated amortization of construction costs 
for tax purposes, a portion of the cost of 
construction of the privately owned plant is 
paid by the taxpayers indirectly in the form 
of a tax subsidy. Efforts are now being made 
to have incorporated in the pending tax-re- 
vision legislation a provision which would 
make permanent the authority for acceler- 
ated amortization by utilities. If S. 3434 is 
enacted, the taxpayers may be called upon to 
provide a further subsidy in the form of an- 
nual payments which will help to defray, not 
only the cost of construction, but the cost 
of operation as well. This will be true de- 
spite the fact that corporation A—far from 
having its rights prejudicecd—has been 
granted the right and privilege of developing 
public resources belonging to all the people 
and to retain the profits resulting from their 
operation. 

It is important to note that, under the 
terms of the bill, the duty to make such an- 
nual payments would be imposed not only on 
Federal projects to be constructed in the 
future but on those already in existence ag 
well. The determination of the economic 
Justification of existing projects was made 
without reference to any such additional 
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burden. Amortization schedules have been 
established to provide for repayment to the 
Treasury of the cost of power elements of 
existing projects, based on cost allocations 
which did not take into account the possibil- 
ity that the Government might have to pay 
some private firm for the privilege of utiliz- 
ing resources which are already owned by 
the people. 

Then, too, as I understand it, the benefits 
accruing to such private firms would be 
made available not only to upstream facili- 
ties to be constructed in the future but also 
to those already in operation. As to such ex- 
isting privately owned plants, this proposal 
constitutes nothing more than a proposal 
for the payment by the Government of wind- 
fall profits which were not contemplated 
either by the private concern or by the Gov- 
ernment at the time the license to erect 
such a facility was granted. After all is 
said and done, the objective of this proposal 
is to increase the cost of generating power 
at federally owned projects and to decrease 
the cost of generating power at privately 
owned projects. , This means, of course, an 
increase in rates for publicly generated 
power. Federally owned projects will still. 
be required to amortize their construction 
cost and to make payment into the Treasury 
therefor out of revenues derived for their 
operations over the period of time already 
established by law. 

Increased rates. for publicly generated 
power continue to be the vital objective of 
private utility interests. Enactment of S. 
3434, or any other measure embodying the 
same principle, will inevitably force such 
rates up to the detriment of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is apparent that 
I am opposed to S. 3434 on principle, because 
I do not feel that payments by the Federal 
Government to a private concern, which has 
been allowed to develop public resources for 
private benefit, is justifiable or in the public 
interest. 

I turn now to some of the specific provi- 
sions of the bill, 

It is implied that the bill would merely 
impose upon federally owned power projects 
a duty of making payments for annual ben- 
efits similar to those now required of li- 
censees under existing law. But the biil 
does far more than that. It makes substan- 
tial changes in the law. The effect of some 
of these changes is not easily ascertainable 
from a study of the bill's provisions. The 
existing law provides for certain payments 
to be made by licensees or permittees who 
are “directly benefited by the construction 
work of another licensee, or permittee, or of 
the United States.” 

The bill before the committee provides for 
payments in the event of any benefits (the 
word “directly” is omitted) accruing from 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
any reservoir or other water-use facility. 
The bill specifically provides that the amount 
of such annual payments shall be deter- 
mined by taking into consideration both the 
fixed costs and the operating and mainte- 
nance costs of the upstream facility. 

The bill further provides for a redetermi- 
nation or readjustment of the annual charges 
each 5 years. While the formula for deter- 
mination of the charges is set forth in the 
most general terms, it appears that the 
amount of the charges would vary from time 
to time in accordance with changes in 
operation. 

The administrative requirements for mnk- 
ing such determinations are dificult to esti- 
mate. Certainly a considcrable number of 
personnel would have to be.~added to the 
Federal Power Commission staff in order to 
administer the proposed law. I hope the 
subcommittee will develop that point fully 
during the hearings. 

Other provisions of the bill would seem 
to require a payment by one {federally 
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Owned project to another also owned by the 
Federal Government. A determination of 
the amount of annual charges is required, 
even among the several projects owned and 
operated by the same Federal agency, and 
even though no actual payments would 
have to be made. Substantial expenditures 
Would be required for making such deter- 
minatlons, together with the additional ex- 
Pense of complicated accounting adjust- 
Ments. No useful purpose whatsoever would 
be served. In many instances, one Federal 
agency has constructed a series of hydro- 
electric power projects in accordance with 
an overall development plan for & river sys- 
tem. What possible purpose could be served 
by seeking to compute the monetary bene- 
fits accruing to each of these projects as 
a result of the existence of the other? Who 
is to say which projects, and to what extent 
each project shall share the benefits accru- 
ing from the construction and operation of 
the extreme up-river project? Does the ex- 
treme up-river project provide benefits for 
the extreme down-river projects even if there 
may be 6 or 8 projects in between? 

In my opinion, an effort to make such 
determinations would serve no useful pur- 
pose and would constitute a waste of the 

vers“ money. 

As I have previously indicated, the pro- 
Ponents of this legislation insist that they 
Seek only to have imposed upon federally 
Owned projects the same burden which they 
themselves now have to bear. In this con- 
nection, I am informed that the existing 
Statute has been invoked only upon those 
Occasions when a privately owned project 
initiated action to compel payment from 
another privately owned project located 
downstream therefrom. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has never collected a cent from pri- 
vate concerns through operation of the ex- 
isting law. 

Mr, Chairman, in examining S. 3434, I have 
Not restricted myself to looking at it as an 
isolated bill. It a to me to be an- 
Other piece in the developing pattern of ad- 
Ministration power policy—a policy ap- 
Parently dedicated to the eradiction of 
further power facility development—a policy 
apparently designed to favor private utili- 
ties. Already a number of specific proposals 
ure before the Congress. Many of these 
Would alter fundamentally a public power 
Policy which has worked very well over many 
years. Important among these proposals is 
& bill to amend the Holding Company Act, 
exempting certain types of power companies 
from its provisions, and H. R. 8862, the 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Act which 
Opens the use of the public's great new 
energy resource to private development with- 
Out any of the safeguards of the Federal 
Power policy. 

Also before the Congress are bills which 
revise previous policy on construction and 
Operation of such projects as the Hoover 

the John Day project, the Priest Rap- 
ids project, and the Coosa River projects in 
Alabama and Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the effect of 
all of these bills together would be to alter 
fundamentally our Federal power policy. I 
believe this hearing should be held up and 
all these proposals should be brought to- 
Gether in one comprehensive hearing so that 
B changes may be considered together. 
1 roader hearings should be held so that the 
uterplay of these various proposals, each 
Upon the other, may be considered and so 
that full public understanding of the intent 
and ultimate effect of these proposals may 

Promoted. I believe it is unwise to at- 
Mat Rad to resolve arguments around 8. 3434 

ithout taking into consideration other pro- 
Posed changes in Federal power policy. 

1 Though proposed with the label of equity, 
hold the bill neither equitable nor fair 
nor in the public Interest. 
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Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on May 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

8.175 
(Statement of George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent National Federation of Independent 

Business, Washington, D. C., before the 

Senate Judiclary Committee, Friday, May 

21, 1954) 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to thank 
you and the committee for giving me the 
opportunity, by invitation, to appear and 
give testimony in support of S. 175. 

I am speaking in a dual capacity, as vice 
president in charge of the Washington office 
of the National Federation of Independent 
Business which organization has the largest 
individual membership of any business or- 
ganization in the Nation, comprised exclu- 
sively of independent business and profes- 
sional men. Its membership is in every State 
of the Union and its total membership is ap- 
proximately 100,000 individual voting mem- 
bers. The head office is located at Burlin- 
game, Calif., and division offices in New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Washington, D. C. 

I am also appearing as the Washington 
representative of the Burger Tire Consultant 
Service and the National Independent, which 
has a membership comprising independent 
tire retailers throughout the Nation. The 
publication, the National Independent, can 
rightfully be classed as the spokesman for 
independent tire retailers. 

I speak with full authority for both groups 
and my views in support of this legislation 
will be their views. 

Insofar as the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business is concerned, I or no 
other officer is permitted to speak officially 
for the Federation unless so directed by the 
nationwide mandate vote of its members. 
The federation members have repeatedly 
voted on this legislation—favoring its adop- 
tion. A recent poll of the federation mem- 
bership on this legislation disclosed 75 per- 
cent voted for forbidding manufacturers 
competing with their retail outlets, 22 per- 
cent against, and 3 percent no vote, and 
all Members of Congress have been so notified 
of their position. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 

I think it's necessary to trace back the 
origin of this proposed legislation. It ls my 
intention to keep my remarks to the mini- 
mum. However, there is a situation in view 
of the magnitude of the action taken on this 
legislation during the past 12 years through 


congressional committees, particularly in 


the Senate, that makes it necessary for the 
committee to have the full facts on the need. 
for this legislation to be approved by the 
Congress at the earliest possible moment. 

We are not unmindful of the Invaluable 
help of the Small Business Committees of 
the Congress when late in 1941 through the 
Senate Small Business Committee, then 
headed by Senator James E. Murray, and 
members of that committee at that time 
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being the late Senator Francis Maloney, 
Connecticut; Hon. Allen J. Ellender, Loui- 
siana; Hon. James M. Mead, New York; Hon, 
Tom Stewart, Tennessee; the late Senator 
Arthur Capper, Kansas; and the late Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, Ohio, made an extensive 
study of the Small Business Problems of the 
Tire and Rubber Manufacturers and Retail- 
ers. Irefer to Senate Committee Print No. 3, 
77th Congress, Ist session. This document 
in itself could be classed as the “bible” of 
the rubber tire industry problems, and to the 
credit of the committee these past 12 years, 
the findings in that committee print have 
never yet been challenged. 

I think it is necessary for the committee 
to note the findings in that report of 1941 
and these findings were brought about 
through a questionnaire sent out by the 
Senate committee at the time to all mem- 
bers of the rubber tire industry and the an- 
swers in that questionnaire resulted in the 
findings in this report. The of the 
findings in the committee print were as fol- 
lows: 

“With few exceptions the problems of the 
small tire dealer can be classified as follows: 
(1) the preferential treatment accorded 
company-owned stores by manufacturers 
owning and operating those stores; (2) the 
preferential treatment accorded large retail 
corporations by certain manufacturers; (3) 
the tire manufacturer-oll company tleup: 
(4) sales made direct by certain manufac- 
turers to certain large and small trucking op- 
erators and to so-called national accounts; 
(5) sales made direct by certain manufac- 
turers to city, county, State, and Federal 
Governments; and abuse of these privileges; 
(6) tires rented on a mileage basis to bus and 
taxicab operators; (7) the rising costs which 
result principally from higher labor costs; 
(8) misleading and deceiving advertising; 
and (9) lack of standards by which various 
grades and makes of tires may be judged.” 

The committee, being desirous of pursuing 
its studies on the problem, on September 20, 
1941, issued another report “Small business 
problems, small business and defense, Senate 
Committee Print No. 6." In this report will 
be found some very important statements 
made by the president of the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, the president of 
the Seiberling Rubber Co., also of Akron, 
Ohio, and the late president of the Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn.—all in 
substance confirming in part or in full the 
earlier findings, 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, due to the 
plight facing the independent tire retallers 
and the smaller tire manufacturers, the 
House Small Business Committee went into 
extensive public hearings on the problems 
faced by the independents, Public hearings 
were held by that committee early in 1942, in 
which, at that time the committee recom- 
mended that for the duration of the war all 
sales and servicing of tires and tubes be 
channeled exclusively through the independ- 
ent retailers. 

On February 28, 1942, the Senate Small 
Business Committee by unanimous action, 
recommended a similar resolution. It was 
the hope of the Small Business Committees 
that the major factors in the rubber-tire in- 
dustry would relinquish their position for 
the duration of the war in the retall field 
and permit that business to channel exclu- 
sively through independents. However, there 
was no intent on the part of the big factors 
in the rubber industry to relinquish their 
position, and it resulted in the fact that ex- 
tensive public hearings were held by the 
Senate Small Business Committee on March 
3, 4, 5, and 6, 1942, acting on Senate Resolu- 
tion 298, 77th Congress, 2d session. 

At the compietion of these hearings it was 
the thinking of the committee to delay fur- 
ther action, with the hope that the tire 
manufacturers operating in the retall field 
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through thelr stores would voluntarily dis- 
continue their operation. Apparently, by 
their own actions, the major tire manufac- 
turers took the opposite course, which re- 
sulted in the committee chairman, the Hon- 
orable James Murray, inviting the propo- 
nents and opponents to meet with him and 
the committee at Atlantic Clty, N. J., in May 
of 1942, with the hope that these major tire 
manfacturers owning and operating retail 
stores would voluntarily withdraw from the 
retail field for the durction of the war. The 
conference in Atlantic City was attended by 
representatives of the big rubber companies, 
and they flatly refused to accede to the re- 
quest of the committee. Their action re- 
sulted in the committee, by unanimous 
action, directing legislation, Senate bill 2560, 
“a bill to provide for the effective utiliza- 
tion of existing stocks of rubber tires to ald 
in making rubber tires available for essential 
uses, and for other purposes.” This was the 
foundation, and the starting point for the 
present legislation now before this commit- 
tee, which legislation has been in the Con- 
gress for consideration in each and every 
Congress since 1942. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee beginning on June 9, 1942, and ending 
on June 11, held extensive public hearings 
on the proposed legislation. Government 
officials, rubber-tire manufacturers, and in- 
dependent dealers appeared and gave testi- 


mony. 

on July 14 and 15 and November 19, 1942, 
again the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee held public hearings in which 
witnesses from the independent tire retail- 
ers, and Government officials appeared and 
gave testimony on the pending legislation, 
resulting in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency unanimously approving the legis- 
lation and sending it to the floor of the Sen- 
ate for action. When the bill was brought 
up on the floor of the Senate the authorized 
spokesman for the legislation on the floor 
‘was temporarily absent, and we lost our po- 
sition on the calendar and then the Con- 
gress adjourned shortly thereafter without 
reaching the legislation. 

The Scnate Committee on Small Business, 
realizing that the problem was still a serious 
one facing the independent tire trade, again 
recumed public hearings under Senate Reso- 
lution 66, “A resolution to appoint a Special 
Committee To Study and Survey Problems of 
American Small Eusiness Enterprises,” and 
I am referring to the committee print, part 
19, Tire Dealer and Rebuilder Problems, 
dated April 5, 7, and 8, and May 6 and 13, 
1943, pertaining to the bill now numbered 
S. 1122. 

It is significant and important to note an 
Observation made then by the late William 
M. Jeffers, who at that time was the rubber 
Administrator and on leave from the Union 
Pacific Rallroad as its president. Senator 
ELLENDER, a member of the committee, put 
the question to Mr. Jeffers (the reason the 
question was put to Mr. Jeffers, no doubt, was 
that in a hearing in 1942, Jeffers urged the 
Banking and Currency Committee to delay 
action on the bill): 

“Senator ELLENDER. Will you kindly give 
us your views with respect to it? 

“Mr, Jerrers. I think I can do that rather 
briefly. My first comment on the bill: It 
secms to me there is a lot of language. I 
imagine it is necessary. I do not know 
much about the preparation of bills, What 
it seeks to do, as I understand it—as I said 
before Senator Taft came in, I have gone 
over the bill perhaps rather hurriedly. I 
think I understand its import. My first 
comment on the bill is that there scems to 
be a lot of language, which may be necessary. 
As I understand it, the purpose of the bill is 

to prohibit or prevent the big rubber com- 
panies from using outlets. Now, as to that 
I think my views are pretty generally known. 
I am rather sympathetic with the independ- 
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ent tire dealer. I say that because in the 
present emergency had it not been for the 
independent tire dealer, so-called, we might 
have found ourselves in a lot of difficulty in 
this country because of the urgent necessity 
of recapping, retreading, and repairing so 
much tire equipment. I have no brief for 
the big rubber companies. I had hoped, as 
I said in a previous hearing, that the situa- 
tion could be cleared up, perhaps through 
getting together, If that is not a violation of 
some sort of law in restraint of trade, that 
would prevent cutting prices, cutting prices 
to the extent the independent could not live. 
Now, you ask me as to my view on the bill. 
My view is this: I hold no brief for the big 
rubber companies. I think it is important 
and imperative that the independent be per- 
mitted to operate. Still I appreciate that 
the big rubber companies with their outlets 
have a good many millions of dollars in- 
vested. As to what is to become of that in- 
vestment—that is something else again and 
something I have no responsibility for. 
That is for you gentlemen to determine. So 


I say I have no objection to the bill as now 


written.“ 

Again the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on March 7, 1944, held hearings on 
S. 1122. The witness before the committee 
was Mr. William T. Kelley, counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is significant 
to note that Mr. Kelly took 1 solid day to 
give testimony before the committee op- 
posing the legislation. He appeared, as he 
said, as a private citizen and I am referring 
to committee print of Banking and Currency, 
part 2, dated March 7, 1944. 

Again on November 9, 10, and 17, 1944, 
Banking and Currency Committee held 
extensive public hearings on the pending 
legislation. Leading representatives of the 
major rubber companies, independent tire 
retailers, Members of Congress, and others 
appeared to give testimony for or against 
the bill. 

It is significant and important to note 
that at the time of Mr. Kelly's appearance 
before the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee the Federal Trade Commission was in- 
structed to give their overall views on the 
pending legislation. You will note that 
the report appears in Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee print, “Distribution of 
motor-vehicle tires, hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, 78th Congress, Ist 
session on S. 1122.“ page 130, “and in sub- 
stance they had nothing to offer to bring 
relief for the independent.” 

I think it is necessary, Mr. Chairman, to 
bring in at this point a statement made by 
the present chairman of the boord of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. He was then 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
I am referring to Mr. Paul Litchfield. Such 
statement appears in part in Federal Trade 
Commission Dockct 2116, in the matter of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., dated March 
5, 1936, page 8: 

“The great body of Goodyear dealers, 
through which Goodyear tires are marketed, 
constitutes unquestionably, we think, the 
most efficient medium of distribution and 
service available to the tire-consuming pub- 
lic the world over.” 

It would be my opinion, as an active in- 
dependent member of the rubber-tire indus- 
try from 1909 to 1935, that any and all 
statements made then or now by presidents 
of leading rubber companies would be along 
the same line. However, in my opinion, it's 
just mere words and no sincerity in the 
statement. 

Through the untiring efforts of Senator 
James E. Murray to follow up in his efforts to 
protect the independent tire retailers of the 
Nation, and no doubt the purpose of the 
Senator's act was the warning of the late 
Willlam M. Jeffers as to the need for this 
esscntial service to be maintained solely as 
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a national security, Senator Murray con- 

tinued action on the legislative moves, re- 

sulting in, in the 79th Congress, having a 

8 j= bill introduced under the number, 
13. 

Again the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on July 2 and 28, 1946, held ex- 
tensive hearings with witnesses from tire 
dealers and spokesmen for major rubber 
company interests. Ex-Senator John Dan- 
aher appeared and gave testimony. Mr. Dan- 
aher was representing the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., opposing the legislation. 

I think it is necessary to call to the atten- 
tion of the committee that during the legis- 
lative career of this bill at least 118 witnesses 
appeared for or against the proposition. 

It is to be noted that during the hearings 
before the Senate Banking and “Currency 
Committee July 2, 1946, Senator Taft re- 
marked to the committee In answer to a 
statement by myself; “I tried to get the 
Federal Trade Commission to come in and 
say here is the thing—if a company 18 going 
to sell tires at retail they cannot cut in any 
way under the price at which their dealers 
sell. Some such rule as that. I could not 
get any sympathy out of the Federal Trade 
Commission. They seemed to me to have 
just ducked the problem right from the be- 
ginning. I agree with Mr. Burger, Mr. Kelly 
came back and said, There is nothing we 
can do. “ 

Senator CAPEHART, a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee at the time 
and at that hearing, made these remarks: 

“Someday we are going to have to face 
this problem, not only on tires but on many 
other things, unless industry themselves 
clean up their own houses, because business 
in America is fast eliminating the small in- 
dependent merchant in most every line. It 
is bad for America, and it Is bad for our 
system of government. I am hopeful that 
industry will clean it up-themselves.“ 

I said at the same hearing, and it holds 
true today more than ever: “You gentlemen 
must bear in mind—I think Senator Taft 
gave the utmost consideration to it during 
all the hearings of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee—that it was these inde- 
pendent tire dealers—and it was—right in 
this room who presented a program that 
brought into existence a program that gave 
facilities to 20,000,000 passenger-car owners 
during he war. That came out of the plan- 
ning of these independent dealers right in 
this room in 1942. I think in view of that 
fact they have shown their worth to this 
Nation. I see no reason to delay again, in- 
sofar as the independent tire dealers are con- 
cerned * * *, The rubber companies are 
never going to change their method of doing 
business. I have been a member of the in- 
dustry ever since 1909. I go into every State 
in the Union and I know the problem,” 

I said in the same hearing: “The competi- 
tion is most vicious,” and Senator MILLIKIN, 
of the committee, remarked, "I haye heard 
many complaints on that” referring to the 
manufacturer's operation in the retail field. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on with 
factual evidence and statements that would 
show the need for Congress to act immedi- 
ately on this needed legislation to protect 
these independent tire and service stations 
throughout the Nation. I believe the above 
referred to actions stress the need for im- 
Mediate action before the remaining inde- 
pendents and the smaller rubber companies 
ate wiped out of existence and monopoly will 
then be in full control. 


I have discussed this pending legislation 
with top-ranking officials of both the Federal 
‘Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice, competent career men in the Govern- 
ment, and they say without question of 
doubt, the only relief which can be given for 
the future of the independent tire dealers 
is through the rubber tires bill, such as is 
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now pending before this committee for con- 
sideration, and while I am on this it is well 
to note the annual reports of the Small Busi- 
hess Committees of the Congress, as to their 
recommendations on this legislation. I 
quote (79th Cong. 2d sess., Senate Committee 
Print No. 16, Future of Independent Busl- 
nhess—Progress Report of the Chairman to 
the Members of the Committee of the Special 
Committee to Study Problems of American 
Small Business, United States Senate, Jan. 
2, 1947): “Because of the striking trend 
toward concentration of tire distribution into 
increasingly fewer units, it is recommended 
that the proposed bill, set forth in the appen- 
dix on page 364, receive the sympathetic 
Consideration of Congress.” 


The American Maritime Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the third of the series of articles 
on the American marine industry, writ- 
ten by Miss Helen Delich, maritime edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Sun, appeared in 
that newspaper on May 22, 1954. Cap- 
tioned “Lack of New Orders Poses Threat 
to United States Shipbuilders,” it reveals 
a situation that calls for urgent action 
by the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lack or New Onbrns Poers THREAT TO UNITED 
STATES SHIPEUILDERS 

(This is the third of four articles on the 

Condition of the American maritime indus- 


try.) 
(By Helen Delich) 


The shipbuilding and repairing branches 
of the American maritime industry have the 
most immediate need for a remedy. 

After December, there will be only two 
commercial ships remaining in the construc- 
tion yards for delivery. 

And most major repair yards already are 
down to less than half of their normal oper- 
ating staffs. 

Both are principally dependent upon the 

can merchant marine, for standard 
higher United States prices make foreign 
Owners reluctant to use American yards un- 
less absolutely necessary. 
EMPLOYMENT FALLS 

That factor points up why the port of 

timore particularly is interested in the 
American merchant marine. Shipbuilding 
and repairing normally employ about 12,000 
Persons here; during the war the figure 
neared 100,000 as Baltimore led the Nation 
in ship production. 

Today's total of 5,000 is declining and 
along with it the number of workers in local 
Steamship offices and ship maintenance 
businesses also goes downward. The num- 
ber of unemployed seamen rises, for the 
Baltimore area provides 20 percent of the 
Nation's sailors. 

The shipbuilding dearth is simply due to 
the lack of new orders either by American 
Or foreign interests. Actually, the Bethle- 
hem-Sparrows Point Shipyard has been 
kept as active as it has to this point since 
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1947 by the many ships ordered here by 
Greeks and Greek-Americans. 
WEAR ROCK BOTTOM 


Even though the number of ships en- 
tering the port is higher. than ever, the 
repairing end is near rock bottom because 
more than 50 percent of the ships coming 
in are foreign. On foreign vessels, the crew 
members do most of the minor repairs, while 
the major repairs are done in forelgn yards. 

In February, 188 ships were foreign, 168 
American; in March, 278 were foreign, 247 
American, and in April, 244 foreign, and 191 
American. Many of the American ones 
came in here to join Baltimore's growing 
idle fleet of active ships. 

The two Baltimore ship-repair yards are 
the best in the Nation, it has been said on 
numerous occasions by leading shipping 
executives, Yet, they are working less than 
2,000 persons according to figures testified 
to in the Senate Water Transportation hear- 
ings. 

CONVERSION JOBS LOST 

The local shipyards took a beating last 
year when they presented the lowest bids 
for the conversion of three C-4 freighters 
into combination ore carriers and tankers, 
but the Eisenhower administration would 
not grant funds for a construction dif- 
ferential subsidy to make up for the double 
cost of having the work done in this country 
instead of Japan. 

The first of these altered ships arrived 
about 2 weeks ago from Japan, and the 
others are due to be finished soon. 

The $4,500,000 sought. for the subsidy 
would have been returned to the Govern- 
ment in taxes, it was contended, plus pro- 
viding employment for a highly skilled group. 
But the executive department ruled out the 
Maritime Administration's approval for this. 


WORKERS HARD TO TRAIN 


Skilled repair-yard workers are even harder 
to train than construction men, for experts 
say it is easier to build a whole ship from 
keel up than to add sections or make changes. 

Although all American ships are supposed 
to have their repairs done in this country or 
pay a 50-percent tariff on those done abroad 
unless they are proven emergency repairs, it 
is known that at least one major American 
operator has even his painting and drydock- 
ing done in the Far East to save the higher 
American costs. 

There isn't any way the customs can check 
this, for the customs inspector accepts the 
word of the ships’ masters when they arrive 
back home and are entering their ships, 


EMERGENCY PROGRAM 


Senator BUTLER, as chairman of the Water 
Transportation Subcommittee, is hopeful of 
getting $25 million from the Administration 
to repair some of the ships in the reserve 
fleet under an emergency program to help 
out the repair yards. 

However, after the refusal of the $4,500,000, 
many persons are dubious that the Admin- 
istration will accept such an emergency plan 
on ships that will return to the dead fleet. 

The industry endorses the emergency 
measure, but points out that a long-range 
program for the American merchant marine 
is needed to keep the repair yards on a steady 
basis, 

The construction picture at Sparrows 
Point is that only two ships are yet to be 
launched—one next week and one in July— 
and then the 1953 world’s leading shipyard 
will have to shut down in October, 

RECOMMENDATION 

The Murray report recommends that 60 
merchant ships a year be bulit in the Na- 
tion's shipyards to keep a nucleus of 36,000 
skilled workers employed. 

The construction workers already are down 
to less than 18,000 and headed for 10,800 by 
the end of 1954 and 1,200 next year. 

Many of the unemployed are men with 17 
and 20 years of training. The great concern 
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for the shipyard workers is that it takes about 
Pe pea re a RONA A sae 

II. 

The Sparrows Point yard as well as others 
around the Nation have been kept in opera- 
tion thus far because of the numerous orders 
placed over here by Greeks and Greek 
Americans, 3 

ONASSIS PROPOSAL 

In fact, one of these Greeks, O. S. Onassis, 
probably the world's best known shipping 
magnate because of his ownership of Monte 
Carlo, wanted to build 15 oil tankers at the 
Sparrows Point and Quincy yards of Bethle- 
hem Steel to help him fulfill his hotly de- 
bated contract with Saudi Arabia. 

Only last week, British leaders attacked 
the agreement between Onassis and King 
Saud as unfair, and threatened to try and 
break it. 

Under that contract, Onassis is to place 
a fleet of 25 to 30 oil tankers under the 
Arablan flag and transport a majority of the 
oll out of that country at a substantial fee, 

When Onassis returned to this country 
last winter to be indicted for allegedly pur- 
chasing vessels under the Ship Sales Act 
of 1946 under fraudulent conditions, he dis- 
cussed the construction of several of the 
ships here, 

TALK OF CHANGE 

However, because of the indictment, this 
has not happened. In the meantime, there 
is talk that he will build them abroad as 
he has most of his recent ships. 

And his brother-in-law, Stavros S. Niar- 
chos, another fabulous shipping magnate, 
abandoned his plans to build two more 45,- 
000-ton tankers in the United States—at the 
Bethlehem-Quincy yard—because of the 
claims that he also allegedly purchased ships 
fraudulently. 

Until the United States court finally set- 
tles this issue with these two and other 
shipowners, the shipbuilding and repairing 
industry in this country will suffer. 

SHIPS BUILT ABROAD 


Both Onassis and Niarchos contributed 
considerably to Sparrows Point's operations 
from 1947 through 1951, and to the local 
ship repair yards even today. In fact, a 
considerable share of the entire repair busi- 
ness in the port today stems from Greek and 
Greek-American-owned companies, 

While this national group was the only 
foreign one to build in this country, many 
of the largest corporations in the United 
States built ships abroad. From 1947 to 
1953, United States owners but 261 ships 
in foreign yards. 

Some of these companies are the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Republic Steel Corp., 
Reynolds Metals Co., Gulf and Atlantic 
Shipping Co., United Fruit Co., Esso Trans- 
portation Co., the Texas Co., Cities Service, 
United States Steel, Socony-Vacuum, Stand- 
ard Oll of California, and M. A. Hanna Co. 

In addition, several American groups fi- 
nanced by large banks have built fleets of 
tankers abroad and chartered them to oil 
companies. 

Louis S. Rothschild, maritime adminis- 
trator, only this past week pointed out to 
American industry that it should assume 
some of the responsibility of keeping an 
American merchant marine alive and should 
build ships in American yards and sail them 
under American flags. 

And others have pointed out that when 
shipbuilding is down in this country, other 
industries such as steel are affected by the 
lack of orders. 

WOULD BUILD FOR ANYONE 

The American shipbuilders want permis- 
sion to build ships for anyone who wants one 
in order to keep their yards in operation. 
The high-priced United States maritime 
unions do not, because they are afraid of the 
competition from foreign flags. 

The Department of Commerce restricts 
would-be foreign-ficg builders from entering 
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into any trade with the Communists, al- 
though there now appears a tendency toward 
an easing of this regulation. 

‘The builders point out that all other coun- 
tries build for all other foreign accounts, in- 
cluding American, and that England, Ger- 
many, and Holland are gaining by their free- 
dom of movement. Many of the West Euro- 
pean countries are even constructing ships 
for the Russians. 

MURRAY REPORT 

The recommendation in the Maritime Sub- 
sidy Policy, or Muray report, that this coun- 
try should build 60 ships a year is nothing 
new, 

In 1946, the CIO Shipyard Workers Union 
issued a plan called The Nation That In- 
vented the Steamship Must Now Use It, 
outlining a program of building from 60 to 
70 ships a year to keep the necessary nucleus 
of manpower available and to keep this 
Nation from becoming overburdened with 
cumbersome war-built ships and from facing 
block obsolescence. 

The President's advisory committee on the 
merchant marine in 1947 recommended the 
construction of 46 new passenger ships. The 
only three built thus far have been in such 
litigation with the General Accounting Office 
that every other company has been afraid to 
apply for a construction differential subsidy 
to pay for them. 

` “MATTER OF CONCERN” 

That same report also said: 

It will be a matter of national con- 
cern if the number of men actually engaged 
in the construction of vessels in private and 
naval shipyards should drop below 60,000 and 
that every practicable effort shouid be made 

2 so schedule shipbuilding that the work- 
oad in the shipyards may be maintained at a 
reasonably uniform level.” 

No attempt was ever made by a unified 
industry to see that the recommendations of 
the President's committee be enacted into 
reality. 

In fact as late as this year, the industry 
has never produced a complete program by 
which Congress could be guided in a long- 
range merchant marine policy. 

Virtually everything related to the mer- 
chant marine that appears on the legislative 
program today was produced in Washington 
by Congress or the administration, 

IMMEDIATE PROSPECT 


The immediate prospects for relieving the 
shipbuilding situation are: 

1. The construction of 20 tankers to be 
chartered for long terms to the Navy. This 
matter was first introduced by Vice Adm. 
E. L, Cochrane when he was head of the 
Maritime Administration 2 years ago. 

2. The construction of special prototype 
ships as proposed by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and Department of Defense. The 
latter last year said the merchant marine 
needed 214 special-type ships in order to be 
well rounded, as well as replacing the old 
ones. 

3. The construction of seven special-pur- 
pose ships for the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service (again Government), 

TRAILER-SHIP PLAN 


4. The construction of coastwise and in- 
tercoastal trailer and train ships, depending 
on the financing. Private companies have 
been the instigator of these on individual 
bases and it is hoped they will revive this 
domestic trade. 

One of the biggest obstacles in the way 
of new ship construction is the tremendous 
number—1,989 ships—in the reserve fleet. 
although fewer than 500 are considered 
good. 

Most of the 500, however, are Liberties, 
which were described as being obsolete when 
they were built during World War II. 

It has been recommended in many quar- 
ters that the reserve fleet should be scrapped 
and the $50 or $60 million accruing there- 
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from used In building new vessels or serving 
as as a revolving fund such as was set up 
in the 1936 act for new construction, 


CONDITION FOR CHANGE 


This would also help relieve the block 
obsolescence worry of the industry if replace- 
ment began now. 

But the shipbuilding and repairing indus- 
tries depend principally on the operators, 
and as one industry leader wryly said last 
week. “The situation in America is going to 
change and be safe only when shipping be- 
comes attractive to operators to make them 
want to build and expand. 


“And everyone has to help with that.” 


The Forgotten Consumer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 


-IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by my distinguished and charming 
colleague from St. Louis, Representative 
Leonor K. Suttivan. The address enti- 
tled The Forgotten Consumer“ was 
made at the recent 1954 Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Conference on the 
American economy. 

Mrs. Suttivan has been waging a val- 
iant uphill battle in behalf of the for- 
gotten men and women in our econ- 
omy—the breadwinners and the house- 
wives—who must provide food, clothing, 
and shelter for their families. Mrs, SUL- 
Livan speaks for the American family. 
I hope that her words will be read with 
as much interest and profit by our 
friends on the other side of the aisle as 
they will be by the members of my own 
party. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

THE FORGOTTEN CONSUMER 
(Address by Hon. Leonor K, SULLIVAN, 
of Missouri) 

I am glad there is at least one forum these 
days in which a Member of Congress is ac- 
tually invited to discuss the plight of the 
forgotten consumer. It is a subject which I 
find myself discussing frequently, but not 
always—I should say, not often—by invita- 
tion. 

On the occasions when I have taken the 
floor of the House to discuss this issue, I 
have detected something of a collective groan 
rising from the other side of the aisle—from 
the Republican side—which I suspect reflects 
a certain amount of boredom with the 
subject. 

I am very sorry that the leadership of 
the Republican Party, particularly in the 
House, appears to be so bored with the subject 
of consumer Interest and consumer problems 
and the dilemma of the average American 
family in making ends meet. And, of course, 
there is the additional problem of the un- 


average American family—several millions of, 


them now, I am afraid—which are without 
jobs or regular income and in many cases 
actually destitute. That, too, seems to bore 
the Republican leadership in the Congress, 
It also seems to bore the administration 
leaders downtown who, if they have not shut 
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their eyes to it, at least don't seem to be 
looking in that direction. 

Under the circumstances, then, I am sure 
you can understand my pleasure in being on 
this panel today among Democrats who be- 
lieve that one of the most important func- 
tions of government is to keep its eyes 
focused at all times to the needs of the peo- 
ple and to the problems of the American 
family. 

This conference today, and others like it 
which have been held across the country on 
a regional basis, demonstrate clearly why it 
is that a majority of the people of the United 
States are Democrats and believe in the 
principles of the Democratic Party. 

When the Republican Party starts talking 
and thinking about the problems of the peo- 
ple—when it begins making any effort what- 
soever to solve these pfoblems on behalf of 
the people generally—that will be the day. 

What are these problems? I am sure you 
can recite them just as well as I can. They 
are problems involving the great paradoxes 
of today’s economy. 

We have so much food in this country 
that many of our farmers are losing their 
shirts due to low prices at the farm level. 
Yet the cost of food to the consumer is at 
or near record levels. I am speaking now 
of the consumer food budget as a whole and 
not just coffee, Thousands of families in 
America just aren't getting enough to eat, 
I don't mean they are going without arti- 
chokes and caviar; I mean they are going 
hungry. The farmer's income from milk 
production is down, I understand, about 25 
percent, but the price of milk in the corner 
grocery store stays right up there—well over 
20 cents a quart. Thus the glaring paradox 
in food production and food prices. 

Let's look at another paradox housing. 
I think all of us can remember—it was only 
a year or so ago—being told that the best 
thing we could do to encourage more and 
better housing for the people of the United 
States was to raise interest rates and kill 
rent control. Interest rates were raised; 
rent control was killed. Are we better 
housed as a people today than we were a 
year ago? Have we made any real progress 
toward eliminating slums in the past year? 
Are the builders breaking records in the 
construction of new homes and new apart- 
ments for the American people at prices they 
can afford? The answers to these questions 
are “no,” “no,” “no.” Public housing is vir- 
tually dead; the private housing-construc- 
tion industry has not snapped out of its 
doldrums; slums are getting worse; and our 
municipal redevelopment programs initiated 
under the Democratic administration and 
wholeheartedly supported by most of the 
major cities of our country are being held up 
by the horrible difficulties of finding decent, 
habitable, respectable shelter for the families 
being displaced by redevelopment. We need 
more housing than ever; we are getting less 
housing than before; another paradox. 

What about the job market? The bread- 
winner's job is a key concern, if not the key 
concern, to every consumer. Job opportu- 
nities are supposed to grow and flourish as 
business develops confidence in Government 
and in the future. That is what we were 
told all through those years of Democratic 
administrations when the implication was 
that if only the administration was not so 
antibusiness (or if there were a Republican 
administration) confidence would grow and 
expand and flourish, and so would job oppor- 
tunities and payrolls, and so would pros- 
perity. Well? = 

We have a Republican administration—a 
businessman's administration—and many of 
the foremost business organizations in the 
country tell us in ecstatic terms how their 
cup of confidence is full and brimming over. 
The stock market zooms with confidence. 
But, month by month, plants shut down, 
workers are furloughed or discharged, pay- 
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rolls shrink, joblessness grows. Another 
paradox and an exceedingly seriously one. 

I raise these points this morning not as 
grist for Democratic campaign purposes. 
They are relevant issues in a campaign, and 
I am sure that all of us on the Democratic 
side will be using them. But as I look upon 
this conference, I think what we are most 
interested in doing is to lend the combined 
Weight of our party and its officials and sup- 
porters to doing something about this situa- 
tion now—to spotlight it for the purposes of 
corrective action and not just for partisan 
ammunition in an election which is still 6 
months away. I firmly believe, the way 
things have been going, that the Democratic 
Party could probably win control of the 
Congress next November if we didn't do a 
single thing except sit and watch the Re- 
publicans destroy each other and perhaps 
the country too. But I am not willing to 
sit by for 6 months, and I don't think any 
of you here today are willing to sit by and 
do nothing for 6 months and merely wait 
for an inevitable political revolt and revul- 
sion by the people against the party in power. 
I would be ashamed of my party if that is 
all we felt our responsibility to be. I think 
We are here to try to help bring some sanity 
out of the chaos of national affairs. Our 
record during the years our party was in 
Office is clear proof of the interest of the 
Democratic Party in furthering the cause 
of each and every American family and every 
citizen. 

It is our economy too, and what happens 
to people is our concern and always has been 
and, I hope, always will be. It is the thing 
which has always distinguished our party. 
The distinction becomes greater and greater 
as we see the bankruptcy of ideas in the 
Republican administration and in the Re- 
publican Party for solving problems of this 
kind. They can't solve them if they don't 
see them. Their greatest evils, if you will, 
are that they see no evil. and they hear no 
evil, when it comes to the economic security 
of the American people. As long as profits 
of corporations show up well in the financial 
records, I am afraid they do not look behind 
the reports and see that the high profits are 
in spite of fewer sales and less production. 

Many proposals haye been put forward by 
influential leaders of the Democratic Party 
for getting us back on the track to full em- 
Ployment and to a full employment psychol- 
ogy in the United States. I am glad that 
Many of those proposals will be discussed 
here at these panel meetings. They refiect 
the vigor and imagination and boldness of 
approach of a united Democratic Party. 

I know—because our experience through 
the years has demonstrated it—that the 
Democratic Party looks at these problems 
trom the standpoint not just of one industry 
or another, of one special interest or another, 
of one geographic area or another, but from 
the standpoint of all the people, and par- 
ticularly of the consumer. That is why I am 
Proud to participate in these panel discus- 
sions. We are intent on rescuing the con- 
sumer from this limbo of the forgotten man. 
If our families individually have opportunity, 
Opportunity for jobs and for better incomes, 
we haye a basis for prosperity which is un- 
matched. 

That menas, we can't sit by and close our 
eyes to all of the devices now being used to 
raise consumer costs, to raise his utility bills, 
to raise rents and the cost of housing. 

We are not the party in control, it is true. 
But we have a conscience and a sense of 
Tesponsibllity in government which makes 
Us, although a minority, a potent force in 
the Congress and in the country. All we 
have to do is get the facts across to the people 
and keep on following the path which we 
have pursued In the last 22 years. We must 
drive it home; for it is in the home that the 
Geficiencies of the Republican administra- 
tion are so seriously felt today. 
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The Situation in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Indochina 
Alternatives,” from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of May 21, 1954. It is the sacred 
duty of every American to analyze care- 
fully these and other alternatives before 
jumping into a jungle war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDOCHINA ALTERNATIVES 


If, as expected, the Geneva Conference fails 
to stop the fighting in Indochina, the danger 
is very great that the United States will be 
in that war before many months have passed. 

Yet, late though it is, there is still time 
for the administration, Congress, and the 
people to reconsider this fateful prospect 
of intervention. This interval before irrev- 
ocable decisions must be reached is more 
than we had before Korea, and we should 
all make the most of it. 

The arguments for intervention are fa- 
miliar and forceful. Not the least is that 
we have already assumed a quasi-obligation 
to go in. We have urged the French to stay in 
the fight, and we have argued persuasively 
that this is not just a French colonial war 
but one front in the East-West conflict. Now 
the French appear disposed to continue the 
war if it is internatlonalized“ —if we and 
some others will fight too. Our own past 
declarations and our own definition of the 
war leave us in poor position to refuse. 

It is also contended that our strategic 
interests dictate intervention. If Indochina 
falls, it may be possible to stop the Com- 
munists farther back in southeast Asia, but 
it would be much more costly; we would 
have sacrificed territory and perhaps the bulk 
of the more than 400,000 French Union forces 
now engaged in Indochina. 

And if we then did not or could not hold 
the rest of southeast Asia, the Communists 
would have added millions of people to the 
800 million they now control, and they would 
have added untold quantities of tin, rubber, 
and other natural riches to thelr warmaking 
potential. 

The Communists’ next steppingstone, the 
argument continues, would be Indonesia; 
once in control there they would be poised 
for attack on the Philippines. Even if they 
were unable for the time being to move be- 
yond Indonesia, their victories to that point 
would have exerted a powerful pressure on 
what remained of free Asia; it is questionable 
if India, for example, could long remain out 
of the Communist orbit. 

In sum, the reasoning Is that American 
failure to intervene in Indochina might lose 
Asia and therefore shift the world’s power 
balance perhaps decisively in the Kremlin's 
favor. 

The arguments against intervention are 
less familiar but to this newspaper they are 
more forceful. First, the Communist terri- 
torial progress assumed by the interven- 
tionists is hypothetical. -It is possible that, 
on the contrary, Communist conquest of 
Indochina would finally alert the rest of 
free Asia to its danger and create what is 
now lacking—the will to resist. And free 
Asia could resist if it wanted to. 
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Pree Asia's present apathy, however, raises 
serious moral and practical obstacles to suc- 
cessful intervention. The people concerned 
have not asked, and many of them do not 
want, us to defend them against Communist 
colonialism. 

In Vietnam, the Indochina state which 
is the war’s principal theater, the majority 
of the people either favor the aims of the 
Communist Viet Minh or are indifferent to 
the consequences of those aims. The Goy- 
ernments of India and Burma are neutralist, 
which means in practice they give comfort 
to Communist China. And even while the 
United States tries to build a southeast 
Asian defense alliance, the Government of 
Indonesia talks about a nonaggression pact 
with Communist China. 

There is considerable doubt whether we 
have any right to intervene in that kind of 
situation. And there is eyen greater doubt 
whether intervention would do any good. 
A people can be saved only if they want to 
be, and if the United States thinks and acts 
otherwise it is courting disaster. 

But the fundamental question is: How is 
it best to wage the worldwide struggle 
against communism, of which Indochina is 
only one part? Should we try to stop the 
Communist march every place it starts, no 
matter what it costs us? Or should we ex- 
ercise discretion in the use of our resources, 
against the day when we might have to fight 
communism in a total war? 

It seems to us the answer is clear. If we 
go into Indochina or southeast Asia, we will 
be bled for the second time on the Asian 
mainland, where the advantages—land sup- 
ply routes stretching back through the vast 
reaches of China and Russia, inexhaustible 
Asian manpower reserves—are all the 
enemy’s. And for the second time we will 
be fighting a war against the Soviets in 
which the Soviets themselves lose not a 
man. 

In Its earlier days the Eisenhower admin=- 
istration concluded that that was precisely 
the sort of thing we should not do. Instead. 
we should fight the Communists, if we must 
fight them, in ways and at places and times 
of our choosing. That still makes sense. 

Our advantage is the power to control the 
air and sea. Strategically, therefore, if we 
must draw a final line against Communist 
aggression, it would be better to draw it of 
the Asian mainland than on it. 

There is much the United States can do, 
short of intervention, to help those Asians 
who want to prevent Communist conquest. 
It is realistic for us to offer such help. But 
it is not realistic, it is not in the national 
interest, it is not wise, and it is not even 
courageous to charge into a fight where all 
the odds are against us. 


Anniversary of Armenian 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
statement prepared by me on the anni- 
versary of Armenian Independence Day, 
May 28. i 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR GILLETTE 


On the 28th of May each year the Armenian 
people in the United States and throughout 
the world celebrate the anniversary of the 
independence of Armenia. Thirty-six years 
ago the people of Armenia established their 
freedom from foreign domination, Their 
country existed as an independent nation for 
2 years, only to be swallowed up again in 
1920 by the Soviet Empire. 

I rise to express what I know to be the 
feelings of millions of liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans: We salute the brave Armenian people 
on the occasion of this 36th anniversary of 
their independence and we pray with them 
for the early deliverance of their oppressed 
homeland from the yoke of Soviet totali- 
tarian tyranny. 


The American Maritime Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an article by Miss Helen Delich, which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun of May 
23, 1954. 

The last of a series of four articles 
dealing with the American merchant 
marine, it bears the title “Ship Slump 
Laid to Poor Public Relations.” It offers 
considerable food for thought to all who 
have the interests of American shipping 
at heart. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sue Stume Lam to Poor Pune RELATIONS 

(This is the last of four articles on the 
condition of the American maritime 
industry.) 


(By Helen Delich) 


Rates to transport cargo on American flag- 
ships sre not any higher than those on any 
foreign flagship within the same conference. 

Yet American bottoms carried only 29.1 
percent of the United States freight—in- 
cluding that for all military and foreign 
ald programs—last year, when the national 
goal was at least 50 percent. 4 

Many sources attribute this to the failure 
of the American maritime industry to sell 
itself to American industries and the public. 
For instance, most persons do not know that 
the freight rates are not higher although 
they know ship costs are considerably 
greater. 

POOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Robert B. Murray, Under Secretary of 
Commerce in charge of transportation, and 
numerous Senators and Representatives on 
marine committees, constantly have criti- 
cized the poor public relations and selling 
program ol the industry, 

In fact, it is pointed out that American 
maritime interests spend less by far on 
solicitation, advertising, and public relations 
than any other industry. 

Many industries spend as much or more 
than 3 percent of their gross operating reve- 
nue for this purpose. The maritime indus- 
try average is less than eight-tenths of 1 
percent. 

In a talk on Shipping’s Greatest Need: An 
Informed Public, Eugene Hoffman, vice presi- 
dent of the American President Lines, said: 
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“The industry is like a sick man who goes 
from one doctor to another hoping to get 
a more favorable decision both as to the 
diagnosis of his ills and the cost of the cure.” 

JOB NEEDS DOING 


He referred to the numerous surveys paid 
for by the industry on why the public does 
not support the merchant marine any bet- 
ter. Each one says virtually the same 
thing—an extensive, well-planned, public 
relations, and selling campaign is needed. 

The most recent survey stated: 

“This memorandum, as such, solves no 
problems and achieves no objectives unless 
it is implemented by shipping manage- 
ment with the leadership, the funds, the 
personnel, and the continuity necessary to 
assure success over a period of time. The 
success of any such effort calls for a con- 
viction on the part of management that the 
job needs doing and a determination that 
management itself will participate actively 
and personally.” 

SPLIT WITHIN INDUSTRY 


Part of the poor public relations and sell- 
ing program is attributed to the sharp di- 
vision within the merchant marine. In 1950 
when the division was considered bad, there 
were only four groups within the industry. 

Now there are five—each vying for itself. 

The lack of one organization to spear- 
head the whole industry Is held one of the 
principal reasons for continued failure to 
establish a firm congressional program be- 
fore Congress gets started each year. 

As à result, the session is almost over 
every year before important legislation 
reaches the floor (and some of it never does), 
with the result that It is killed. Then it 
takes months the next time to reach the 
same roadblock, 


VOLUMES OF TESTIMONY 


Senator Macnuson, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, a member of Senator BUTLER'S sub- 
committee and former chairman of a simi- 
lar committee, painted the matter up 
Wednesday when he commented: 

“We have volumes of wonderful testimony 
that extend over several years confirming 
the fact that something should be done. We 
here are all in firm agreement that some- 
thing should be done. But no one comes 
up here to the Appropriations Committee 
and asks for a check. Even this year we're 
almost through and no one has asked for 
appropriations for maritime except in one 
instance and that faces curtailment." 

The Washington Senator meant that there 
has never been executive department pres- 
sure to enact legislation for the merchant 
marine because no one has sold those sources 
on the fleet's needs. Too, he indicated that 
the lack of selling members of the Appro- 
priations Committee on the industry re- 
sulted in cutbacks of whatever appropria- 
tions were ever sought. 


SELLING TO OURSELVES 


“We do a beautiful job of selling our in- 
dustry to ourselves only,” an industry man 
present wryly commented. 

Actual examples of how the maritime in- 
dustry has muffed opportunities for promo- 
tion: 

1. The Ilinois Manufacturers Association 
sought a speaker to sell its members on us- 
ing American bottoms on the basis that 
Government subsidies would be cut down 
and the taxpayer saved some money. The 
association also wanted a letter that could 
be sent after the speech. In fact, the asso- 
ciation wanted to make ‘arrangements in 
other States for similar meetings. Many, 
many months later the industry finally sent 
& speaker, but there hasn't been any follow- 
up. 

2. The Maritime Commission public rela- 
tions office established an excellent program 
in 8,700 schools for an annual cost of $50,000. 
The appropriation was curtailed, so an ap- 
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peal was made to the industry to continue 
the program. Even after the amount was 
chiseled down to 87,000, no part in the 
industry would support it. 

PUBLISHER'S OFFER 

3. A book publisher wanted to have a 
popular type nonfiction book written on a 
phase of the industry, with emphasis on the 
one company that would post $5,000 to guar- 
antee the first sale, with the publisher as- 
suming all further responsibilities, No one 
picked up the opportunity. 

4. A national foundation offered to make 
four excellent movies on the maritime in- 
dustry with the only financial request being 
about $40,000 to help with extra copies and 
some small expenses. It was bypassed. 


TV TIME REJECTED 


5. The industry did not keep together the 
Joint committee for the American merchant 
marine, which at one time was composed of 
29 different organizations—including those 
not directly benefiting from shipping such 
as the American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. These two veteran organizations 
still are active in behalf of the fleet on a 
lesser scale and independently, principally 
because 1 or 2 persons within the organiza- 
tions love it. 

6. Free television time is not used because 
ne one in the industry will spend anything 
for production on an industry-wide basis, 

7. Posters to promote National Maritime 
Day (yesterday) could not be printed because 
the almost negligible funds were not avail- 
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NO BIDS FROM OWNERS 


Some of the other faults pointed out in 
various surveys: 

1. The maritime industries do not consider 
their public-relations men important and do 
not permit them to sit in on policy matters, 
nor do they keep these men informed of 
what is going on within the company. 

2. A traffic manager for one of the Nation's 
leading manufacturers became sold on the 
United States fleet when he served with the 
Department of Defense. However, since he 
has been in private industry and received 
absolutely no bids from American ship- 
owners, he routes his cargo on foreign vessels. 

3. In the tonnage-heavy Midwest—Chi- 
cago—one man represents several American- 
fiag lines, plus a few foreign ones, in freight 
solicitation, 

4. The only apparent promotion is done at 
Propeller Club meetings and the national 
Propeller Club convention when the indus- 
try members reconvince themselves at regu- 
lar intervals that the merchant marine is 
wonderful and must be kept operating. That 
promotion halts then until the next meeting 
of the Propeller Club, whose members consist 
solely of maritime interests. 


“SYSTEMATIC LAZINESS” 


One man close tO the scene expressed it 
this way: 

“This is a product where you know who the 
customers are. You don't have to go search- 
ing for the customers such as a car sales- 
man who isn't certain whether a person is 
a driver until he makes an inquiry. 

“There seems to be a systematic laziness 
on the Individual company and industry ba- 
sis, They don't want people to know about 
the product.” 

A number of Congressmen over the last 
year have expressed opposition to being ap- 
pointed to the maritime committees because 
such appointments mean nothing to people 
at home, even though in many instances 
home is a seacoast State. f 

“NO ONE HAS TOLD THEA” 

“My people don't know why we need an 
American merchant marine,” one explained, 
“because no one has told them. They think 
I’m wasting my time.” A 

Only last year, Senator Porrer, Republi- 
can, of Michigan, was called to task by his 
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constituents for his activity as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Merchant Marine 
because they didn't feel it good enough for 
him 


And others have advanced from the House 
to Senate after getting off of that committee 
and serving on one better known. 

Last week, Representative SHELLEY, Demo- 
crat, of California, who has been one of the 
best friends the maritime interests have 
ever had for years, repeated his complete dis- 
gust with the industry because it will not be 
consistent. 

ON MSTS HEARINGS 


His particular reference was to the Military 
Sea Transportation Service investigation now 
underway in the House, 

“For years they (private shipowners) have 
been complaining about the MSTS and beg- 
ging us to do something about it so they can 
carry the freight by themselves on their own 
Ships,“ Mr. SHELLEY said. 

“So we set up the hearing. And what hap- 
pens? They now come pleading for us to lay 
off because ‘we're getting a little of that 
freight now.’ And only one would get up and 
testify against the MSTS even though we 
know all of them felt that way and wanted 
the military out. I admire General Franklin 
for his courage.” 

The one was John M. Franklin, president 
of United States Lines. 

UNDER $1 OUT OF $1,000 

According to information gathered by John 
F. Rudy, former publie relations director 
for the National Federation of American 
Shipping and now editor of the Whaley- 
Eaton News Service, the steamship industry 
spends less than $1 out of every $1,000 gross 
revenues on promotion. 

He pointe out that if the substantial pas- 
senger ship advertising of a few prominent 
lines were curtailed, the amount would be 
12 cents out of every $1,000. 

And there isn’t any planned campaign 
even for this expenditure. 

This is compared to the railroad industry 
which spends $240 out of each 61,000 of 
operating revenue in a thoroughly organ- 
ized approach. 

THREE DOLLARS IN ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

FOR TRUCKERS 

Not only are the railroads organized on a 
company~-by-company basis, but on a State- 
by-State, region-by-region, and finally na- 
tionally, Mr. Rudy notes. 

The trucking industry also spends about 
$3 out of every $1,000 on a campaign organ- 
ized State-by-State, region-by-region, and 
nationally, in addition to individual com- 
pany promotion. 

One soap company spends $89 out of every 
61.000 on advertising alone, not including 
public relations and selling; a food com- 
pany, 644.79 out of every $1,000 for adver- 
tising; a tobacco company, $21.59; and a 
bus company, $3.32. 

FILMS NOT INCLUDED 

The American Telephone & Telegraph, 
whose institutionalism could be compared to 
the American merchant marine, spends 
$17.44 out of every $1,000 for advertising 
alone to keep itself on good terms with 
the public. 

The bus company estimates that fts total 
selling, public relations, and advertising bill 
amounts to $16 out of every $1,000. 

These figures do not include pamphlets, 
movies, educational kits, free photographs, 
and other public relations items. 

A survey in the maritime industry shows 
the following expenditure for solicitation, 
entertainment, and advertising among sev- 
eral leading companies: 1.03 percent of ex- 
penses for one; 0.43 percent another; 1.33 
percent for the third; 0.60 another; 0.56 
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percent; 0.46 percent; 0.27 percent; 1.16 per- 
cent; and 1.36 percent. 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS MAY BE HIGH 

The overall estimated operating revenue of 
the entire American maritime industry is 
$2 billion. On the basis of the minimum 
of what most other companies and indus- 
tries do, the total spent annually on public 
relations, advertising, promotion, and sell- 
ing should be well over the $20 million mark, 
As it is, $2 million may be high. 

The maritime interests are one of the few 
who do not have any market research pro- 
grams. As far as could be determined, only 
one shipyard has ever had such a study made 
for potential customers. 

Several recommendations made in overall 
surveys of the situation are: 

1. Produce new and up-to-date films. 

2. Establish more cooperation with schools, 
trade associations, veteran and civic groups 
through speakers and materials of various 
kinds. 

(There is an untouched potential of 18 
Million to 20 million belonging to various or- 
ganizations—industrial, educational, youth, 
veteran, political, women's, maritime, and 
others.) 

3. Concentrate on today's activities, not 
the past history. 

4. Include country newspapers, radio, and 
television in any program. 

SUMMARY IN THESIS 


The best summary of suggestions available 
was found in a thesis prepared by Miss Bar- 
bara Boardman, of the Maritime Administra- 
tion’s public relations office, recently. It 
reads: 

“The appeal to the public should be kept 
simple and uncomplicated to prevent con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. It should 
have emotional basis as pride in the achieve- 
ment of the United States in becoming the 
greatest maritime nation, prejudice against 
any attempt to drive it from that position, 
and fear of weakening the fieet to leave 
the country exposed in case of war. 

“American-fiag ships should be clothed 
with an aura which will make people proud 
to sail and ship in them. Stories about bad 
service harm the prestige of the merchant 
marine. Public-relations men should be 
encouraged to originate, circulate, and pro- 
mote slogans and stories on the favorite side. 


UNIQUE SERVICES SEEN 


“Railroads and airlines have sold the peo- 
ple on the idea that American companies 
are the best in the world and offer every kind 
of service in freight and passenger accom- 
modations that can possibly be obtained. 
Freighters should be publicized as part of 
the national transportation plant; the spe- 
cial and unique services which ships alone 
can offer should be played up. 

“One public information official believed 
that the need was not to spend thousands 
of dollars on paid advertising, but to furnish 
the facts to local traders, shippers, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other organizations 
whose business is partly or wholly dependent 
on shipping. 

“Translating such information on the basis 
of local self-interest as what shipping com- 
panies buy from inland communities, the 
development of foreign trade, and carriage 
of exports and imports which concern every 
community can be turned into valuable pub- 
lic relations and good will for the American 
merchant marine.” 

With sensible and truthful information, 
pictograms, posters, films, trade maps, and 
such materials, it was suggested that the 
industry should cultivate college presidents, 
ministers, columnists, organization leaders, 
and other influential people. 
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Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS -~ 
or 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, IR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, a 
distinguished citizen of St. Louis, Col. 
Jobn J. Griffin, who has devoted a great 
deal of time and thought to the problem 
of an effective functioning democracy, 
recently made an address which cer- 
tainly merits our attention. His speech 
is entitled “Citizenship” and is dedicated 
to the proposition that too frequently we 
tend to think only of the privileges of 
citizenship and to neglect the duties and 
responsibilities inherent in our privleged 
status. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have Colonel Griffin's speech 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CITIZENSHIP 


(Address by Col. John J. Griffin, vice presi- 
dent, United Bank & Trust Co., South Side 
Kiwanis Club, St. Louis, Mo., November 13, 
1953) 


The definition I like of “citizen” is one 
given in Webster's: “A person, native or 
naturalized, who owes allegiance to a govern- 
ment, and is entitled to protection from it.“ 
I think that definition probably fits everyone 
in this country, qualified. So, let us look 
into the record and see how they who are 
enjoying the blessings so abundantly 
showered upon them in this great country of 
ours, are measuring up to the duty imposed, 
by the acceptance of these blessings, in re- 
paying them. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if any- 
one were to accuse over 50 percent of our 
population of the crime of not being good 
citizens, they would find reaction from thore 
to accused that would not be pleasant. But 
are they good citizens? 

My definition of a good citizen Is one, who 
not only accepts the protection this great 
Government offers to him but realizes that 
with the acceptance of such, there comes 
a responsibility upon him to meet the obliga- 
tion that the acceptance of such blessings 
bring. What are these responsibilities? 
Under the laws of this land you are entitled 
to the protection of rights which are yours, 
it is the duty and obligation of the Govern- 
ment to so protect your rights that they 
shall not be infringed upon; but with this 
also comes a direct obligation upon you, as a 
good citizen, of obedience to the laws as 
prescribed in the particular community, 
State or Nation, so that you shall not violate 
the rights of other citizens. 

Unfortunately, today there are too many 
people in this country who have disregarded 
completely the laws of the land, and are liv- 
ing à lawless, selfish existence for their bene- 
fit and their benefit only, in defiance of both 
the moral and legal law. That, of course, you 
may say is a far-fetched statement. Never- 
theless, the record shows the statement to 
be true. So, let us again consult the record. 
Uniform Crime Reports, as published by J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, reports that every 5 minutes 
during 1950 someone in the United States was 
feloniously assaulted or killed; during each 
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day of the year 1950, 146 persons were robbed, 
458 cars were stolen, 11,029 places were en- 
tered by burglars, and every 30 seconds 
throughout the year a larceny was recorded. 
During that period of time, the crime record 
had increased in percentage figures from 114 
percent to 10 percent above the 1949 figures. 
But the sad part of it is the records show that 
in 41 percent of the arrests for major viola- 
tions, age 21 predominated in the frequency 
of arrests, and believe it or not, 9.6 percent 
of the total were females. I have used the 
year 1950 as a breakdown so that I could 
bring home to you more forcibly the fact 
that the situation Is not improving. In 1951 
the increase in the overall picture was ap- 
proximately 614 percent over the 1950 picture. 
In 1952 the percentage is approximately 8 
percent above the 1951 figures. When the 
figures are compiled for the year of 1953 we 
will and that there will again be an increase. 
Iam merely outlining and sketching this re- 
port, but If you wish to make a more detailed 


study, by city, town, and State, you can write o 


J, Edgar Hoover, and I am sure he will be 
happy to send you a copy. A study of the 
figures in these reports shows an alarming 
trend of the people to utterly disregard the 
law. That is an indication there is much op- 
portunity and need of an educational pro- 
gram to bring people back to living under 
the laws honestly and decently, which after 
all, are the only worthwhile things in life. 

Of course, you can say to me that “I do 
not violate any law—this doesn't apply to 
me.” That may be true, perhaps there is 
no record of your having Violated the law, 
but examine your conscience, and you will 
find there are many, many times that you 
have been violators and have not been ap- 
prehended. When you drive your car, are 
you considerate of your fellow travelers on 
the highway? Do you observe the speed 
laws? Do you observe the stop signs, are 
you careful of the safety of the pedestrian, 
particularly the observance of the traffic reg- 
ulations surrounding the schools? There are 
many ways in which you can become an 
indifferent citizen and, therefore, not a good 
citizen by falling to do the things that good 
citizens should do. 

It is an alarming situation today when 
We realize that in our national elections only 
approximately 50 percent of the people of 
this Nation, eligible to cast a ballot to elect 
a President of the United States, are sufti- 
clently concerned to go to the polls and 
cast such a ballot. Therefore, by their in- 
difference and neglect, they disfranchise 
themselves—they, the people individually— 
the only ones under the law with the power 
to disfranchise them, do so. They fall to 
take advantage of the blessings that are 
theirs in America to go to the polls without 
fear of reprisals of any kind, cast the ballot 
of freemen in the process of picking and 
choosing the type and kind of men who, in 
their opinion, are qualified, competent, and 
able to assume control of this Government, 
as it faces one of the greatest crises in its 
history, Particularly is that true now, when 
never a time in the history of our Nation 
was it more necessary to elect men to office, 
whether it be in high or low place, who 
are more concerned about the safety and 
security of this Nation than they are with 
personal gain or party success. 

To my way of thinking, the people who 
are eligible to vote and do not vote, either 
through indifference or neglect, cannot be 
called good citizens because they fall in the 
obligation to exercise the right of suffrage, 
to express their choice of the type and kind 
of men to represent them in the operation 
of this Government. Remember you will 
get the type and kind of Government you 
ask for—no better, no worse. And you only, 
personally and individually, are responsible 
and must answer to, not only yourself, but 
your fellow-citizens for any and all disap- 
pointments which come through that indif- 
ference and neglect. 
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As a good citizen, it is a duty and re- 
sponsibility which not only cannot be 
shirked, but should be performed with pride 
and a prayer of thanksgiving in your hearts 
that today you still have the right to ex- 
press your likes or dislikes at the ballot box. 
There are millions of people behind the Iron 
Curtain who would gladly and willingly 
change places with you, and who I am sure, 
would not fail their responsibility in this 
respect. 

You may tell me you are not interested 
in politics, that all politicians are crooked, 
that all politics is dishonest—therefore, you 
do not vote. By your very neglect and in- 
difference, you are contributing to what- 
ever fault you may find in the operation of 
your government, whether it be local, State, 
or national, because you have done nothing 
to protect it. 

Of course, you may say to me, “I have not 
violated any of the laws; I have not failed 
to exercise my right of suffrage at the polis, 
so that doesn't apply to me.“ 

So we examine another phase of good cit- 
izenship equally important in the exercise 
and just as disastrous in the avoidance, and 
that is jury duty. I would venture to say 
that were an officer of the law to appear in 
this room now and serve a jury summons on 
everyone here, requesting them to present 
themselves before a court to qualify as jurors 
in a trial, greater than 50 percent of those 
present would take every effort to avoid such 
Jury service, The Judges of your courts can 
give you the answer to that. It may not be 
as prevalent in the small community as it is 
in the large city; but too many times you 
find people who are too busy, who haven't 
the time, who are going to be out of town, 
who use political influence, and who even 
attempt to get medical certificates to avoid 
jury service—that, in my opinion, is not a 
mark of good citizenship. 

If and when you are served with a sum- 

mons to appear to qualify for jury duty, 
before attempting to avoid such service stop 
and ask yourself this question: If I person- 
ally were on trial, would I want the better 
class of citizens avoiding the duty imposed 
by law of granting to me a trial by a jury of 
my peers? Why is it that your professional 
men, your businessmen, your outstanding 
citizens are too busy to give the few hours a 
year they would be called upon to give, to 
uphold the law of the land, in granting to a 
fellow citizen no matter what his status in 
the social or financial world might be, an 
opportunity of a trial, of being judged by 12 
men, chosen by the court for such purpose, 
without any attempt of any of the 12 to 
evade the responsibility? 
, I have just scratched the surface of how 
one can, through indifference and neglect, 
take unto himself the title of bad citizen- 
ship. This description, of course, could be 
expanded and would require not only hours 
but probably days and weeks to go into in 
its entirety. 

You might say, “What are we going to 
do about it?” One of the first things we 
must do is to take our place on the firing 
line of civic responsibility to perform the 
duty imposed upon us, by acceptance of the 
great honor that is ours in being privileged 
to be citizens of this country. Let us not 
forget that if every community in America 
were to clean up its own local situation, and 
if each and every citizen in each small com- 
munity in America were to assume the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship that is imposed 
upon him, then the major problems in Amer- 
ica would become minor, because the Govern- 
ment is you. The United States is merely 
a gathering together of all the small com- 
munities into statehood, and all the States 
to make a national picture. As each com- 
munity meets its responsibility, then the 
State must meet its responsibility and that, 
in turn, assures us of a national picture that 
is healthy and wholesome and secure, 
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We must, In our system of education, train 
the youth in such a way that they will have 
a thorough knowledge and understanding of 
the responsibilities which are theirs as citi- 
zens. Teaching the youth in our schools 
to recite the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights verbatim, word for 
word, does not answer the question, because 
you could teach a parrot to do that. But 
teach them the meaning of that Constitution 
and that Bill of Rights, what they mean to 
them, what it cost this Nation in the sweat 
and blood of our forefathers to preserve 
them intact as a heritage to hand down to 
us—that is important and will instill the 
seeds of good citizenship in the youth of 
this land. 

Tt is a pecullar situation today, that in 
these times of increasing crime and violence 
in our Nation, it has been declared uncon- 
stitutional to teach a child in the schools 
about God, and the things that God stands 
for. But it has not been declared uncon- 
Stitutional to teach them there is no God. 

Looking toward the future of this country, 
as we realize the great danger we are in of 
losing everything that we hold sacred and 
dear, it must give the enemy a tremendous 
consolation as they look in the crime record; 
as they examine the sorry spectacle of our 
indifference and neglect in exercising our 
right of suffrage; as they gleefully enjoy our 
avoidance of jury service, adding these up 
and taking it for granted there is a complete 
breakdown of the moral law in this land. 
What pleasure they must derive from it, be- 
cause to them it looks as though the democ- 
racy of freemen has failed; that it has dis- 
integrated, and they look with joy and glee 
to the day they can become victors, not by 
force and violence, but by the disintegration 
of the moral fiber of our people, and the most 
insidious enemy we have—defeat from 
within. 

I think it would be well if all of us were to 
obtain one of the small circulars Uncle Sam 
is distributing to promote the sale of savings 
bonds—to bring into your home the message 
of a soldier in time of war, who asks you to 
look out your window onto your front lawn 
and see there a foxhole with a cold, tired, 
and hungry soldier, alert and willing to die 
in defense of your home; that is exactly what 
every man in uniform is doing. Now, what 
a mockery it would be if you and I, through 
our neglect, cause those defenders of our 
homes to lose here what they are fighting for 
over there. It is your community, it is your 
State, it is your Government, yours, per- 
sonally and individually—it will be as honest, 
decent, and great as you wish to make it, or 
it will degenerate to the depths you force 
upon it, through your neglect of exercising 
the rights which are granted to you to par- 
ticipate in its operation and support. 

Remember, you are the Government; it is 
your country, your freedom, your liberty. 
Your devotion in their service will deter- 
mine the legacy you will leave to generations 
yet unborn. As they study the history of 
today, they will either bless or curse you. 
You and you only are the master of to- 
morrow and all the tomorrows, Will you 
measure up? 


Prize-Winning Essay: I Can Be a Better 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
& great pleasure for me to bring to the 
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attention of the Senate an essay written 
by one of our young Minnesota citizens, 
Miss Judy French, of Duluth, Minn. The 
essay was a prize winner of a contest 
Sponsored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary in our State. Miss French is 
14 years of age and in ninth grade 
of the Cathedral Junior High School in 
Duluth. The subject was I Can Be a Bet- 
ter Citizen. 

I ask unanimous consent that the essay 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 

I Can Be A BETTER CITIZEN 


(By Judy French, 14 years old, ninth grade, 
Cathedral Junior High School) 

“The youth of today are the citizens of 
tomorrow.“ ‘Youth is the time to develop 
the characteristics of a good citizen. In my 
efforts to become a better citizen, ideals 
come to me from many sources. From home, 
church, and school. But it is up to me to 
weave these ideals into a pattern of life, into 
a useful, happy, Christian life. 

The foundation for good citizenship is laid 
in the home. The training I receive under 
the sympathetic guidance of my parenis is 
helping me to be a better citizen. At home 
I learn respect for authority. I learn to obey 
cheerfully. Obedience with a emile goes a 
long way to foster happiness in the home. 
By performing tasks about the house, going 
on errands for my parents, and caring for 
my younger brothers and sisters, I develop 
responsibility, initiative, industry, and re- 
liability. I learn to live in harmony with 
my parents and the other members of my 
family—a basic asset to good citizenship, I 
learn to be clean in mind and body. Read- 
ing only good books and shunning all in- 
decent literature is a great help in keeping 
my mind pure. Choosing my companions 
wisely is another tremendous help. Evil 
companions not only corrupt good manners, 
but are the downfall of many a youth. 
Home education is basic in molding my char- 
acter and in preparing me to take my place 
in the world as a citizen. 

Churches are the natural nurseries of 
character, and religion gives me inspiration 
and guidance to formulate that character 
which is essential to good citizenship, It is 
my duty to learn God's laws and His plans 
for life and destiny. It is not enough to go 
to church on Sunday. I must have courage 
to stand by my principles, principles of 
honesty, integrity, and self-respect. I must 
Observe the moral law, “Do good and avoid 
evil.” I can be a better citizen by keeping 
the Ten Commandments. If all youth kept 
the Commandments, there would not be so 
much juvenile delinquency. Every year I 
take the pledge of decency in church, that 
is, I pledge myself to stay away from im- 
moral and indecent films and those that 
glorify crime. All this blends perfectly in 
the development of character and furthers 
my efforts to become a better citizen. 

My parents share their responsibility in 
educating me to be a better citizen, with my 
teachers. American teachers who promote 
in the minds of youth the ideals and prin- 
ciples of American democracy; teachers who 
Give generously of their knowledge and en- 
ergy to the education of the young; teachers 
who strive earnestly to imitate the patience, 
the justice, and the wisdom of Christ, the 
only pefect teacher. At school I learn to 
thiuk correctly, to develop a sense of duty. 
I learn that honesty is the best policy. I 
learn to be punctual, obedient, truthful, and 
reliable, If I obey the laws and regulations 
Of the schoo] now, I will be a law-abiding 
Citizen later, take an active part in civic af- 
Tairs, and even be willing to hold a public 
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office. An active participation in school 
activities develops social attitudes. I learn 
much from my associations with fellow stu- 
dents. I learn fair play—to do unto others 
as I want them to do unto me, to give com- 
plete cooperation to teachers, and to get 
along with my companions. When school 
days are over, I hope to get along with my 
fellow workers, an important asset to good 
citizenship. 

My home, the church, and the school are 
preparing me to take my place in the world 
with the citizens of tomorrow, and to do 
my part to make this world a better place 
in which to live. 

Imbued with these ideals and principles, 
I can be a better citizen. 


Whose Ox? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri, in Columbia, Mo., recently 
observed its 45th Annual Journalism 
Week. In connection with this observ- 
ance, Robert L. Riggs, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, delivered an address entitled 
“Whose Ox?” 

This penetrating analysis of the role 
of a free press in a free society, together 
with some critical but thoughtful com- 
mentaries by this distinguished member 
of the Washington press corps; should 
be of considerable interest to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the text of Mr. Riggs’ ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wnosx Ox? 

(Address by Robert L. Riggs, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Courier-Journal, 
on April 29, 1954, at Columbia, Mo., at 
the 45th Annual Journalism Week heid 
by the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri) 

After all these years, Journalism Week 
is, of course, its own excuse for being. But 
it sults my fancy to feel that it is held 
this year for one specific purpose. That 
purpose should be to celebrate the fact thut 
editors and publishers the country over have 
finally emerged from the political fog which 
has covered them for more than a year. 
After long months of acting like befuddied 
bridegrooms, the people who operate our 
newspapers have begun to return to the nor- 
mal, natural state of mind in which every 
journalist should be clothed all the time, 
That is an attitude of amiable skepticism 
toward people who hold public office. 

I should like to emphasize that I did not 
say newspapers should be in a constant state 
of growling, snarling animosity toward pub- 
lic officials. That extreme to which most 
papers went in their bitter hostility toward 
Harry S. Truman is as deplorable as the 
bootlicking, sycophancy which they dis- 
played toward Dwight D. Eisenhower dur. 
ing his first year in the White House. 

What I do mean is that political writers 
should have the same set of principles 24 
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hours a day, 12 months out of every year. 
I never heard that a music critic or a drama 
critic was entitled to have different sets of 
values for different groups of professional 
artists and actors. By the same token, news- 
papers should apply the same critical stand- 
ards to Republican politicians that they 
apply to Democrats. 

To the everlasting glory of the American 
press, let me say that its editors are once 
more beginning to do just that, tardy though 
they be. There was a lengthy period when 
it appeared that they had adopted perma- 
nently the slogan: Let's not be beastly to 
Eisenhower.” There was a time when it 
appeared that, because they had volunteered 
so enthusiastically in the fall of 1952 to 
fight the good fight against creeping social- 
ism and the mess, they felt under obliga- 
tion to forget that one set of political oper- 
ators had been replaced in Washington by 
another set. 

There was a time when it appeared that 
too many Washington correspondents were 
never going to be able to pierce the news- 
print curtain set up by their own employers, 

But, as one who never lost his faith in the 
inherent decency, the inherent intelligence 
and especially in the enlightened self-inter- 
est of the American press, I never really be- 
lieved that such a state of affaire could go on 
indefinitely. 

As I understand the formula, a newspaper 
man who addresses a journalistic gathering 
such as this has only two courses open to 
him. First, he can lash out at his fellow 
journalists as a bunch of stupid, venal, 
greedy, grasping creatures who seek to brain- 
wash the American people for some sinister 
purpose and for the benefit of their economic 
masters. 

Or, secondly, he can look upon all journal- 
ists as dedicated knights in shining amor, 
endowed with all wisdom and concerned 
solely with the welfare of their fellowmen, 

Both views I reject as vehemently as I can, 
I would be greatly distressed if you thought 
that I, after a quarter of a century as a work- 
ing newspaperman, had too many illusions 
about our craft. 

I am more than willing to argue that we 
have in our ranks more stupidity, more 
hypocrisy, more downright venality, more 
complete ignorance than can be found in 
any other calling. I don't know of any busi- 
ness in which the phonies and the fourflush- 
ers and the front runners prosper more than 
they do in the newspaper business, 

But I am equally eager to argue that in no 
Other business can we find so many people 
who make good companions for a man of 
decent instincts, for a man who is interested 
in freedom of the mind and of the spirit, for a 
man who is mushy-headed enough to be con- 
cerned about the welfare of the human race. 

Even among the newspaper people who 
frequently seem the most venal and stupid, 
there is a foundation of decency which won't 
let them go too far astray. 

But perhaps the greatest asset the news- 
paperman has is that it actually is true that 
his own selfish interest, his own bread-and- 
butter needs, his own economic welfare do 
happen to coincide much of the time with 
the public interest. 

When we yammer and scream at public 
Officials who try to suppress news, we are 
working both for our own pocketbooks, and 
for the public interest. When we yell free 
dom of the press, we are working primarily 
for our own cash register, but we also are 
serving the public in protecting our right 
to purvey information to it. 

It is, I believe, the Inherent sense of de- 
cency, which even the worst newspapers and 
the worst newspapermen possess at least to 
some degree, that has been at work to free 
them from this strange self-imposed hyp- 
notic state in which the Eisenhower victory 
of 1952 placed them. 

But it certainly is true that, even though 
they are at last awakening, most newspapers 
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of the United States have gone through a 
year of hearing no eyil, thinking no evil, and 
seeing no evil. 

There were certain aspects to this self- 
drugging that might seem amusing were it 
not so serious a matter for the watchdog to 
desert his post. When inauguration day ap- 
proached in January 1953, there swept over 
many an editorial office a strange fear, a fear 
to which many editors gave voice. 

Would it be possible, they asked, for the 
members of the Washington press corps to 
be fair to the new Republican President? 

Can you imagine it? Can you believe that 
these very people, who for at least a decade 
had been slugging at Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman, both above and below 
the belt, should be concerned about being 
talr to a President? 

Here were men who had sought by every 
device known to their trade to discredit two 
Presidents, Yet they were worried for fear 
their own reporters might not be fair to 
another President. If any of you wondered 
where I find the title for my address, I point 
out that it does, indeed, make a great dif- 
ference whose ox is being gored. 

This concern about the willingness or 
capacity of the Washington press corps to 
be fair to Elsenhower took strange forms. 
It almost furnished the excuse for the new 
administration to abolish the institution of 
the Presidential press conference as it had 
evolved under Roosevelt and Truman. 

But for all their determination to protect 
the new President from reporters, the edi- 
tors, and publishers came up on the right 
side of the press conference issue. 

You couldn't ask for a better example of 
the way the self-interest of newspaper re- 

rs, editors, and owners coincides with 
the public interest. 

The presidential press conference has be- 
come such a regularized institution in the 
transmission of information about the peo- 
ple's business that few would want to argue 
it should be done away with. 

Yet there was a period when the new ad- 
ministration almost was persuaded to abol- 
ish the open press conference. It was the 
volce of the pro-Eisenhower editors, speak- 
ing in their own self-interest—and in the 
public interest—which prevented that abo- 
lition. 

How silly it was to be afraid to let Eisen- 
hower face the reporters in open conference 
was soon demonstrated. Nelther Roosevelt 
nor Truman was more adroit than Eisen- 
hower in utilizing the conference for his own 


purpose. 

But out of Eisenhower's capacity to be 
unrevealing. there grew a cry that reporters 
were abusing the President. Some of our 
own colleagues in Washington even wrote 
learned pieces asserting that the press was 
asking questions that were too sharply an- 
tagonistic, too argumentative. 

Many of us were amused to note that the 
greatest concern was expressed by publica- 
tions whose reporters had been noted for 
their hammer-and-tongs belligerency in in- 
terrogating both Truman and Roosevelt. 

The sad truth is we are not doing nearly 
so good a job at the Eisenhower press con- 
ferences as we did with Truman and Roose- 
velt. 

Our questions are beginning to sound lke 
brief lectures—and not too brief, at that. 
They have long apologetic introductory sen- 
tences. They convey regret at bringing up 
unpleasant subjects. They review the sit- 
uation in detail. Then, finally, they come 
around to specific requests for information, 
quite in contrast to the short, blunt, sharp 
questions we used to ask Harry Truman. 

This is due, I feel, to the fact that many 
a reporter who comes to the conference pre- 
pared to ask a question feels too often that 
the President will know little about the par- 
ticular subject the reporter wants to discuss. 
Hence he sticks into his question all this 
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background material in the hope that the 
President will be responsive. 

And I very much fear that there still hangs 
over too many of us an apprehension that 
an editor may feel we have been impolite 
to a Republican President. 

Perhaps this apprehension will disappear 
as more and more editors demonstrate they 
have quit looking at this administration 
through special rose-tinted lenses. 

It may seem strange to you, but I firmly 
believe that the country owes to one man 
more than to any other this reawakening 
by the editors to the facts of life. That one 
man is JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY. 

Let me hasten to assure you that I have 
not come here to talk about Jore McCartruar 
or about McCarthyism. I have got to the 
point where I have virtually no feeling one 
way or the other about McCartuy. He is 
simply a festering sore which indicates where 
our fever is. 

I am reserving all my righteous indignation 
for respectable, decent, intelligent people 
who are perfectly willing now and who have 


been perfectly willing in the past to use Jon 


McCarty to attain their own ends. 

I am extremely proud of the fact that an 
overwhelming majority of newspaper peo- 
ple—reporters, editors, and owners—inatinc- 
tively recoiled from Jom McCarrny when he 
rose to prominence nearly 4 years ago. 

If, to their shame, they compromised with 
their consciences in the fall of 1952 and per- 
suaded themselves that the end justified the 
means—that they were entitled to walk 
along with Joe far enough to get rid of Tru- 
manism—then they were in some eminently 
respectable company. And there is nothing 
that a newspaper executive yearns so much 
to be as to be respectable. 

Hence, although too many newspaper peo- 
ple held their noses and swallowed Jom Mc- 
CarTHY in 1952, it should be said for most of 
them that they really did suffer from the 
delusion that once the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration got in power it would lose no time in 
clipping McCarrny’s wings. 

Surely, no editor dreamed that an admin- 
istration elected by such a landslide would 
permit one Senator to take control of so 
many phases of the State Department's work. 
By the wildest stretch of his imagination, no 
editor could have conceived of MCCARTHY 
challenging the entire Pentagon. 

It was this failure by President Eisenhower 
to face up promptly to the McCarrny issue 
which first awoke a number of editors from 
their trance. Having taken a good, sharp 
look at the new man in the White House for 
the first time, they noticed another thing. 
They saw that while President Elsenhower 
was failing to face up to MCCARTHY, he was, 
simultaneously, permitting such slick politi- 
cal lieutenants as Herbert Brownell to try 
to out-McCarthy McCarrmy, to try to steal 
McCartuy’s thunder. 

It was the numbers game, played by 
Brownell, joined in by Eisenhower, and par- 
ticipated in by numerous high-ranking ad- 
ministration officials, which removed the last 
illusion of most editors. This numbers game, 
you will recall, was the proud boast that the 
new administration had removed from gov- 
ernment in little more than a year, either 
1.400 or 2,200 or some other number of 
persons, 

These discharged employees were variously 
described, depending upon who was making 
the specch, as spies, traitors, perverts Com- 
munists or public enemies of one kind or 
another. 

It turned out to be, of course, one ot the 
most gigantic hoaxes ever attempted upon 
an intelligent people. But had it not been 
for the unceasing vigilance of three em- 
inently respectable and conservative Wash- 
ington newspapers, it is possible that, with 
the rest of the Nation’s press still in a honey- 
moon daze, Brownell and his coworkers might 
have got away with it for an extended period. 
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Here was another splendid example of how 
a newspaper's economic self-interest, com- 
bined with a high degree of intelligence and 
integrity, served the public interest. 

There are three fine newspapers in Wash- 
ington, the Post, the Star, and the News, the 
latter a member of the Scripps-Howard chain. 
All supported the candidacy of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. But they have one other trait 
in common. Each of them loves every hair 
on every head of every Federal Government 
employee. 

Washington is strictly a company town, 
It's entire economic life is bound up with 
the welfare of the thousands of Govern- 
ment employees who live in the Capital. 
What's bad for the Government employee is 
bad for Washington, What's bad for Wash- 
ington is bad for the Star, the Post and the 
News, 

Until a short time ago we had a fourth 
paper in Washington, the Times-Herald. 
During the latter part of its life, the Times- 
Herald was owned by Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick, also editor of the Chicago Tribune. 

It long has been a fundamental doctrine 
of the Chicago Tribune that the following 
things are true about any man who works 
for the Federal Government: At best he is 
a lazy no-good bum who couldn't earn a 
living In private employment; at worst, he is 
a forelgn agent dedicated to turning his 
country over either to England or to Russia, 

That reasoning has been part of a most 
successful formula for operating a newspaper 
in the heart of Chicagoland. But it had 
certain unsound aspects for the conduct of 
& paper which depends for its subscribers 
and for its advertisers upon people whose 
primary source of income is the Government 
paycheck. 

Hence, that may have been one of the 
reasons the Times-Herald recently gave up 
the ghost and left us with only three Wash- 
ington papers, 

The Star, the Post, and the News never 
faltered in their battle with the Eisenhower 
administration about this phony numbers 
game. Through the diligence of their re- 
porters and their editorial writers, assisted 
by several of the bureaus from other papers, 
the whole shoddy fraud was exposed. 

This was more than just another example 
of what the economic self-interest of the 
press can produce in the way of public serv- 
ice. It illustrates again that it ts not 
enough, in reply to the charge of a one-party 
prees, to say that the newspapers carry all 
the news of both sides. Carrying the bare- 
bones news about the conflicting claims 
made by each side in this numbers game 
would not have been enough. What was 
required—and what was given—was the un- 
ceasing demand of three vigorous newspapers 
that the administration elther put up or 
shut up about the hundreds of subversives it 
had inherited from the Truman administra. 
tion. Being unable to put up, the Republi- 
can had to shut up. 

It may well have been this silly perform- 
ance by the administration over the numbers 
game which first made the editors of the 
Nation aware of the unashamed hucksterism 
practiced by our present Government. Cer- 
tainly newspaper people ought to be the 
first to recognize when politicians begin to 
substitute slogans for performance. 

There have been plenty of opportunities 
to recognize such efforts in the past year. 
There is the New Look defense policy, some- 
times called more bang for a buck, by which 
we Increase our military strength-by reduc- 
ing our expenditures, 

There has been the “unleashing of Chiang 
Kai-shek,” the pronouncement by which 
the Republican administration instructed 
the Seventh Flect to stop restraining the 
Nationalist Chinese on Formosa from swarm- 
ing to the mainland to drive out Mao Tse 
Tung. If Chiang has got any closer to the 
mainland of China since Elscnhower and 
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Dulles unleashed him than he did while Tru- 
man was restraining him, it has not been 
called to our attention. 

Notable among our new samples of huck- 
Sterism is our policy of instant and massive 
retaliation at points of our own choosing. 
But, at the same time that we are proclaim- 
ing that policy, we are apparently preparing 
to engage in a smaller-scale, or medium-scale 
or some-other-scale conflict in Indochina— 
despite an earlier slogan that fighting in Asia 
should be left to Asiatics. 

And since the sloganeers of this Govern- 
ment were adroit enough to put the label of 

war“ upon the confilct in Korea, 
it has been reasonable for editors to ask if 
they intend to call the forthcoming Indo- 
china conflict Ike's war.“ They remember 
that Candidate Eisenhower himself said in 
1952: “Let it be Asians against Asians.” 

These are the things that have finally 
aroused editors to put a sharper focus upon 
the Eisenhower administration and upon 
Eisenhower himself. It is not important for 
the of this discussion whether the 
editors applaud what Eisenhower Is doing, 
whether they condemn it or whether they 
Just let it alone. 

But it is vitally important to the coun- 
try’s welfare and to the health of the news- 
Paper business that the editors have finally 
recovered from their school-girl infatuation 
and are able once more to cast intellectually 
mature and skeptical glances at Washington. 


The Friendly Undertaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “Ike Failed To Hear When 
the People Spoke on TVA,” published in 
the Atlanta Journal and Constitution of 
Sunday, May 23,1954. The writer of the 
editorial has taken a shrewd look at the 
administration’s attitude toward the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. It seems to 
me that his conclusion is inescapable. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IKE Fattep To HEAR WHEN THE PEOPLE SPOKE 
on TVA 


It was about a year ago that President 
Eisenhower singled out TVA as an example 
of “creeping socialism.” He said that next 
time anything like TVA was undertaken, the 
local people should have more interest and 
Voice in it. 

Mr. Eisenhower has just finished ignoring 
the voice of the people of the Tennessee 
Valley. He did not reappoint Gordon R. 
Clapp as TVA Chairman, although public 
Sentiment appeared to be overwhelmingly in 
favor of Mr. Clapp. 

Instead, the President is looking for a man 
Who shares his general philosophy on public 
Power—in other words, someone who is 
Mostly against it. 

The outlook is bad for TVA. It is faced 
already with a drastic appropriations cut. 
If, in addition, it gets an administrator who, 
like Mr. Eisenhower, does not believe in TVA, 
the future is most uncertain, 

Is the President planning to give the local 
People more interest and voice in TVA, or is 
he preparing to press on them his own phi- 
losophy of public power? 
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His words and actions to date point to the 
latter course. 

Campaigning tn 1952, Mr. Eisenhower 
praised TVA. Perhaps, after all, he came 
to bury it. 


Texas Businessmen Are Part-time 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been a great upsurge of 
interest in farming among businessmen 
of my State. This is, of course, a very 
healthy development showing, as it does, 
recognition that the problems of farmers 
are community problems. 


One result of this interest has been the 
growth of organizations composed of 
hobby farmers—businessmen who own 
farms where they carry on experiments 
to bring out facts of value to agriculture 
in general. An editorial in the Tyler 
(Tex.) Morning Telegraph of May 20 told 
of some phases of the work of one such 
organization, the East Texas Farm and 
Ranch Club. The editorial makes it clear 
that the club’s work is of great worth 
to east Texas, setting a pattern that 
might well be followed in other areas. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Smith County and east Texas owe the East 
Texas Farm and Ranch Club a debt of grati- 
tude. 

The Farm and Ranch Club has rendered 
and continues to render valuable service to 
the east Texas agricultural community 
through its club projects and the efforts of 
its members. 

Most of the membership is made up of suc- 
cessful east Texas businessmen who have be- 
come farmers on the side. 

Due to their financial security in other 
enterprises these hobby-farmer members of 
the East Texas Farm and Ranch Club have 
been able to carry out experimental or rec- 
ommended practices on their farms where 
professional or regular farmers could not 
afford to take such risks. 

They have been the backbone in the vari- 
ous cattle associations which have been hold- 
ing sales and shows in Tyler under the spon- 
sorship of East Texas Agricultural Council, 

Farm and Ranch Ciub members have 
helped to bring the best in the various breeds 
of livestock to east Texas where purebred 
stock is becoming less expensive and more 
available each year. A recent beef sale of 
breeding stock held in Tyler had an aver- 
age below $200 with more stock offered than 
ever before. 

The farming businessmen have tried ex- 
pensive recommended agricultural practices, 
especially erosion control and pasture Im- 
provement. The special equipment needed 
has been made available to others and the 
results have been studied by local profes- 
sional agricultural workers with whom these 
men cooperate. 

Recently. under professional supervision, 
the Farm and Ranch Club conducted a test 
of winter cover crops on a plot of ground in 
Tyler. They have conducted tests on the 
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plot which gave the professional workers in- 
formation about various grasses and legumes 
growing under local conditions, The project 
is to be continued for the additional infor- 
mation it will provide club members and 
farmers in east Texas. 

Through the club's support of agricultural 
activities, experts have been brought to east 
Texas to talk on varied agricultural prob- 
lems. Next July, with support of Farm and 
Ranch Club members, Texas A. and M. ex- 
tension service will conduct its beef cattle 
short course in Tyler. 

Another proposed project of the club is 
an east Texas auction to be held in Tyler. 
Under present proposals the club will pro- 
vide facilities to auction off at a nominal 
commission anything that can be used on 
a farm or ranch, from livestock to seed. 

This project will make specialized equip- 
ment available to east Texas farmers at a 
reduced cost because some businessman- 
farmer has purchased it for a limited need 
and no longer has use for it. 

The major contribution of the East Texas 
Farm and Ranch Club to the agricultural 
community has been that of winning busi- 
ness support and understanding of the farm 
problem. Many of its members are busi- 
ness, and they have gained first hand knowl- 
edge of agricultural problems through their 
farms. This has been reflected in the more 
favorable climate in financial circles toward 
long-range soil improvement and farm mod- 
ernization programs. 

East Texas has benefited from all these 
programs and the community is drawn closer 
together just as livestock exhibitors at the 
East Texas Fair this fall will feel more close- 
ly attached to this area because they have 
been guests of the Farm and Ranch Club at 
a barbecue, one of the club's annual proj- 
ects. 


Prize-Winning Speech: My Part as an 
American Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is a great pleasure for me to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the text of 
a speech delivered by Mr. Richard Lund- 
borg, a young student living in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. With this speech Mr. 
Lundborg was a winner in the seventh 
annual Americanism oratory contest 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars last month. Mr. Lundborg is a 
senior at South High School in Minne- 
apolis. The subject of his speech was 
My Part as an American Citizen. I ask 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My Part as AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


There is a voice in the soul of every hu- 
man being that cries out to be free. Amer- 
ica has answered that voice. America of- 
fers freedom and opportunity such as no 
land before her has ever known. There are 
over 160 million of us who are free to work, 
to speak, to love, and to live as we desire. 
We are an energetic, creative, and progres- 
sive people; we are free, big-hearted, and 
happy, for we are Americans. 

A million and more of our countrymen 
have died for those freedoms and opportu- 
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nities you and I now enjoy. Their blood 
has been left on the green at Lexington 
and the snow at Valley Forge, on the beach- 
heads of Salerno and Normandy, on the 
hills called Pork Chop, Old Baldy, and 
Heartbreak Ridge. Many more millions 
have fought for a strong America on the 
home fronts with the power of their minds, 
the influence of their rank, and the convic- 
tions of their hearts. 

And today, as a young American citizen, 
the unprecedented privileges and opportu- 
nitles of this country greet me with out- 
stretched arms—not because of what I have 
done, but because I have been fortunate 
enough to be born here, and because those 
before me have given their best to make 
America the greatest and freest power this 
earth has yet known. 

The past is only history. America’s 
strength no longer depends upon those 
soldiers, statesmen, and laymen; it depends 
now upon citizens like myself. Yet, as I 
view the tremendous tasks and challenges 
lying before us, I wonder what part I can 
have in such great undertakings, What, I 
have asked myself, can I do? 

I believe this is the answer in the words 
of that old Chinese philosopher, Confucius: 
“It is better to light one small candle than 
to curse the darkness.” 

I may not do much. It may not even 
be noticed by others, but it is better to 
do well my own little part than sit back 
and balk at the actions of others. As an 
American citizen, I have some personal obli- 
gations which only I am responsible for car- 
rying out, for actually, my part is really un- 
derstanding and fulfilling my responsibili- 

Yes, when of age I should intelligently 
vote. I should obey the laws of the com- 
munity and of society. I should take a stand 
against corruption, against injustice, and 
against heresies which would deprive us of 
the rights and privileges afforded us by this 
democracy. 

But merely an American citizen, as myself, 
can play even a greater part than that, I 
have thought about some of the basic areas 
where, even now, I have a part to fulfill. 

For instance, all good citizenship begins at 
home. I have a responsibility as a member 
of my family. The bulwark of America is 
made of the millions of homes it represents. 
Strong, united families make a strong and 
united nation. My family is smali. There 
are only four of us. Yet, I have a part to 
play. Being patient with my younger brother 
when he shoots me in the eye with his squirt 
gun, helping to make it easier for mother 
to keep the house neat and clean, and help- 
ing father shovel the walk and put on the 
screens are some of the small parts I can 
play in keeping us working together and hav- 
ing fun together. by giving my share of help- 
fulness and kindness. 

As one progresses, he finds that his part 
is continually broadening. I find myself 
faced with responsibilities at school. Edu- 
cated Americans make an educated and 
strong nation. I must absorb practical 
knowledge which will make me stronger in 
character and understanding and a citizen 
of usefulness in my surroundings, I must 
learn to develop the potentials of my mind 
and learn to think critically yet construc- 
tively. 

School is primarily an educational insti- 
tution, but it also gives the student the op- 
portunity to do his part and learn of his 
responsibilities while doing so. For instance, 
being on the student council has taught me 
to always demand fairness and consideration 
of all views; being on the school paper has 
taught me to be exact, thorough, and follow 
through even though extremely pressed for 
hime; being a member of several clubs has 
taught me to be dependable and friendly; 
being on the track team has taught me to 
value a strong, healthy body and develop 
good sportsmanship and fair play. These 
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things have enabled me to do some little part 
in upholding the principles of our heritage. 

Then as one further matures he begins to 
take his part in the community. My part 
in the community is being a good neighbor 
and an intelligent consumer, as well as tol- 
erating and respecting the beliefs and con- 
victions of others. I feel that my part also 
includes keeping myself spiritually strong 
through my faith in God and my efforts in 
the work of the church. My faith in the 
Bible and in He of whom the Bible tells, 
has given me hope, companionship, and 
strength, for as Jeremiah said, “Be strong 
and of good courage, for the Lord thy God 
is with me.” My real incentive for living 
comes from this faith. 

But I believe my part In the community 
should extend ever further than that, I 
sincerely believe it is my responsibility as 
an American citizen to keep abreast of cur- 
rent events. I should be aware of the fight- 
ing at Dien Bien Phu, the serious political 
condition in France, and the results of the 
Geneva Conference. I should critically fol- 
low the charges being made against the 
Army, Dr. Oppenheimer, and the Housing 
Administration. I should observe the pro- 
posals of President Eisenhower and the 
actions of Congress. I should know the is- 
sues involved in the State's mental health, 
farm, and highway safety programs, and my 
alderman’s stand on liquor licensing. These 
seem like little things, perhaps, but when 
multiplied by 160 million of us, it is some- 
thing big, for well-informed citizens are val- 
uable citizens, ones who will not criticize on 
ill-founded reasoning, but constructively on 
fact. Well-informed citizens will constantly 
be on guard against the forces which 
threaten our freedoms from both without 
and from within. 

And after graduation, I can soon expect 
Uncie Sam to beckon, but I will respond 
without resistance or bitterness because I 
realize it is a part I must fulfill as a young 
and healthy male citizen and that this coun- 
try is strong only as long as we protect our 
heritage from those powers which would de- 
stroy that which makes citizens like myself 
so proud and happy. 

Yes, I believe Confucius had a great point 
when he sald, “It is better to light one small 
candle than to curse the darkness.” There 
are many who curse and condemn, but few 
who act and try to understand. 

I wish to light my small and seemingly 
insignificant little candie by doing as best I 
can my part at home, at school, and in the 
community. I want to do my part in guard- 
ing and strengthening my great American 
heritage so that this country united can 
shine out as an exemplary beacon light to 
the rest of the world. 

I wish to give myself to worthy causes 
without thought of personal gain, to learn 
and practice self-control, to be a creative 
force for good, being always a part of the 
solution and never part of the problem. I 
wish to be unashamed of my convictions nor 
have convictions that shame me, to promote 
peace, and to meet freedom's demands. 

These are my desires and the part I have 
been challenged to fulfill as an American 
citizen, 


The Flammable Fabrics Act Should 
Be Amended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 18 I introduced H. R. 9193, which 
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seeks to amend the Flammable Fabrics 
Act. This is companion to S. 3379, which 
has been favorably considered by the 
Senate under unanimous consent, 

In recent days there has sprung up a 
misunderstanding of the provisions of 
this legislation, there being attributed to 
it meanings which it does not have. 

The Textile Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica in particular has written Members of 
Congress asking that the legislation be 
opposed. We in New England are aware 
of the troubles which beset the textile 
industry. The causes are twofold—re- 
moval of substantial segments of the 
industry to the South to gain lower wage 
scales and to take advantage of tax- 
exempt inducements offered by commu- 
nities there, and low tariffs which permit 
unlimited imports of low-cost textiles. 

In the letter from the textile union 
copious reference is made to the union's 
opposition to further cuts in tariffs on 
textiles. With this position Iam in com- 
plete agreement. H. R, 9193 makes no 
reference to tariffs, nor does it have any 
effect upon the problem which concerns 
the union, and concerns me also. I 
would not sponsor legislation detrimental 
to the textile industry. 

H. R. 9193 proposes sensible and ob- 
jective standards of testing for flamma- 
bility. The intent of the bill is in accord 
with the intent of Congress in pas- 
sage of the Flammable Fabrics Act last 
year. The public loses not one whit of 
the protection stipulated in the act, but 
the proposed amendment corrects’ in- 
equities found to result from the testing 
provisions, Should there be no amend- 
ment of the act prior to its provisions 
taking effect on June 30, 1954, serious 
injury to reputable textile industries may 
occur. It is reasonable to assume that 
this injury would adversely affect the 
very people the textile workers’ union 
and I are trying to help. 


American Association of English-Jewish 
Newspapers 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Detroit Jewish News of May 21, 
1954: 

Wasirtncton, D. C.—Members of the 
American Association of English-Jewish 
Newspapers were cited at the association's 
annual convention here by President Eisen- 
hower as members of a group which “zeal- 
ously guards the civil, political, and reli- 
gious rights of our people.” This followed 
the adoption of resolutions and action by 
the association making known that the 
Jewish publishers are backing efforts to op- 
pose political extremists who are attacking 
President Eisenhower and other members of 
the executive department in an effort to in- 
ject anti-Semitism into national issues. 

Fred Shochet, publisher of the Jewish 
Floridian, Miami, elected president of the as- 
sociation. He succeeds Philip Slomovitz, ed- 
itor of the Jewish News, Detroit, who has 
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served since the association's founding, 11 
years ago, but who declined when an attempt 
Was made to nominate him this year. 

Others elected include Jack Fishbein, Chi- 
cago, Leo H. Frisch, Minneapolis, and Albert 
W. Golomb, Pittsburgh, vice presidents; A. 
Siabot, New Orleans, treasurer; Adolph 
Rosenberg. Atlanta, and Mrs. M. Milton 

nger, Atlantic City, secretaries. 

The association expanded plans for an im- 
proved AJP press service and announced the 
employment of David Harowitz, New York, 
U. N. correspondent. A letter discussing 
questions-involving Jewish wecklies from a 
viewpoint of editorial and community serv- 
ice was addressed to the convention by B'nai 
B'rith President Philip Klutznick. 

A resolution adopted by the association ex- 
pressed a “sense of appreciation for the work 
of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency and for 
the vast improvements shown in the JTA 
service in the past year.” 

A delegation representing the association 
was received at the White House by Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams, who ac- 
cepted on behalf of President Eisenhower the 
presentation of an inscribed Bible. The 
delegation was led by the association's retir- 
ing president, Philip Slomovitz, and Mrs. 
SLomovitz; Mr. and Mrs, Golomb; Jules D. 
Miller, Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Eli R. 
Jacobs, Buffalo; Samuel Neusner and Melvin 
Friedman, Hartford; Samuel M. Schmidt, 
Cincinnati; A. Slakot: Bert F. Eline, Balti- 
more; Morris J. Janoff, Jersey City; Adolph 
Rosenberg; Fred Shochet; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fishbein, Barbara Schwartz, and Helmut 
Lorsch, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. 
Singer, and David Horowitz. 

A highlight of the convention was an ad- 
dress by Maxwell D. Rabb, President Eisen- 
hower's Cabinet operation officer, Rabb 
traced the background of behind-the-scenes 
developments in the field of civil rights, 
American-Israel relations and related mat- 
ters. Other speakers included Y. Harry Levin, 
counselor of the Embassy of Israel; Congress- 
man Stoney Yates, of Chicago; and I. L. 
Kenen, Washington representative of the 
Americin Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 

Wide public attention was attracted by a 
resolution adopted by the convention calling 
on Congress to revoke second-class mailing 
privileges from those who use the mails to 
distribute anti-Semitic literature. It was 
noted that legislation is now before Congress 
to bar subversive propaganda but that the 
Proposed law would only affect Communist 
matter. Other resolutions adopted pertained 
to the question of American arms grants to 
Iraq and the reaffirmation of Jewish links 
With Israel. 

Those who met with the association in- 
eluded Simon Sobeloff, Solicitor General of 
the United States; Dr. Arthur Burns, Chair- 
man of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers: Maxwell M. Rabb, Cabinet Opera- 
tions Office and associate counsel to the 
President; Charles M. Metzner, executive as- 
sistant to the Attorney General; L Jack 
Martin, administrative assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Representative Jacob K. Javits; S. 
Rothman, Solicitor to the Labor Department; 
Samuel Golan, International Boundaries 
Commission; Julius N. Cahn, counsel of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; Ber- 
nard Katzen, consultant to the Republican 
National Committee; Betnish Epstein, Re- 
Publican National Committee publicity staff; 
and Maurice Friedman, a member of the 
Republican National Committee. 

The text of the resolution on religious 
bins and irresponsible allegations against 
President Eisenhower reads: 

“Whereas the American Association of 
English-Jewish Newspapers, representing 
Publications serving more than 5 million 
Americans of the Jewish faith, is concerned 
With maintaining the traditional freedoms 
of America from subversive attacks by left- 
Wing and right-wing extremists; and 
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“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has recently begun action on legisla- 
tion to revoke second-class mailing privi- 
leges from those who exploit such privileges 
by disseminating subversive Communist lit- 
erature which seeks to divide and destroy the 
American people; and 

“Whereas little has been done about the 
alarming increase in extreme rightwing sub- 
versive literature which not only seeks to 
divide the American people through totall- 
tarian appeals to religious and racial bigotry 
but which actually aims at the overthrow of 
our cherished form of Government; and 

“Whereas this extreme right-wing prop- 
aganda cunningly and insidiously masque- 
rades in a guise of anticommunism to hurl 
baseless accusations of ‘treason’ against re- 
sponsible officials, thus dividing and weaken- 
ing the United States; and 

“Wheréas it is alien to American tradition 
to inject religious prejudice into political 
controversy and since demagogues have 
shown an inclination to appeal to prejudice 
rather than reason in an effort to distort 
issues while cloaking themselves in the cam- 
ouflage of patriotism when making irrespon- 
sible allegations of subversion against even 
President Elsenhower, the United States 
Army, and those national leaders who have 
done so much to defend this Nation from 
totalitarianism; and 

“Whereas information from Congress indi- 
cates that in the last 2 weeks incoming mail 
has shown an increase in anti-Semitic print- 
ed tracts and propaganda pamphlets attack- 
ing the executive branch of the Government 
in an attempt to confuse current controver- 
sies by appeals to religious prejudice which 
range from extreme subtlety to extreme 
crudity; and 

“Whereas such a striking similarity exists 
between subversives of the right and left 
with both elements seeking to appeal to 
prejudice and the very basest instincts in 
mankind: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call on the Congress to 
carefully preserve freedom of speech and of 
the prees but act to prevent the destruction 
of these and other freedoms by the right- 
wing extremists who are exploiting the 
second-class mailing privileges along with 
their Communist counterparts in an organ- 
ized and treacherous campaign to effect the 
sort of division of America about which 
President Eisenhower expressed concern to 
our fellow publishers. 

Resolved, That while our association and 
its member newspapers inform public opin- 
ion of the Communist menace, an under- 
taking which is so essential for the defense 
of freedom, that we also pay close attention 
to other conspiracies which so deceitfully 
disguise themselves behind the mask of pa- 
triotism and which have not yet been ade- 
quately exposed to public scrutiny.” 

In behalf of the delegation which met at 
the White House Friday afternoon with 
Gov. Sherman Adams, Mr. Slomovitz present- 
ed a specially bound Jewish Publication So- 
ciety Bible to President Eisenhower through 
Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Slomovitz asked Governor Adams to 
convey to the President the publishers’ con- 
cern that American-Israel friendship should 
be strengthened and expressed the hope 
that the President will be successful in 
efforts to secure a peaceful solution of the 
Middle East problem, 

The greeting inscribed in the Bible with 
the names of the delegation that accom- 
panied Mr. Slomovitz to the White House 
reads: i 

“To our President whom we humbly greet 
on the occasion of the lich national 
convention of the American Association of 
English-Jewish Newspapers in our Nation's 
capital: We pray that your hands be upheid 
in your quest for peace. In your selection 
of gocd men with whom you share the tasks 
of carrying out your high ideals, your 
prayers and our prayers are justly embodied 
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in the 6th verse of the 101st Psalm and in the 
21st verse of the Book of Exodus. We greet 
you with the Hebrew salutation, ‘shalom’ 
(peace).” The cited passages are: Exodus 
18:21 “Thou shalt provide out of all the 
people able men, such as fear God, men of 
truth, hating unjust gain.” Psalm 101:6 
“Mine eyes are upon the faithful of the land, 
that they shall dwell with me; He that 
walketh in a way of integrity, he shall min- 
ister unto me.” 

Governor Adams presented to the delega- 
2 the following message from the Presi- 

ent: 


“To Representatives of the American Associae 
tion of English-Jewish Newspapers: 

“To each of you go my cordial greetings, 
with the confidence that together you will 
continue dedication to the cause of liberty 
and justice, and to the advancement of pub- 
lic enlightenment by accurate and objective 
presentation of the news. 

“I am deeply conscious of your vital role 
in our Republic, so magnificently expressed 
by Thomas Jefferson's remark, ‘When the 
press is free and every man able to read, 
all is safe." To you—able and earnest par- 
ticipants in a profession which zealously 
guards the civil, political, and religious rights 
of our people—go my personal compliments, 
my good wishes, and my deep respect. I 
wish I could have stated these sentiments 
to you in person during your Washington 


etay. 
“DWIGHT EISENHOWER.” 


The convention sessions, held at the Wil- 
Jard Hotel, concluded with a banquet Satur- 
day night. 

Mr. Levin, speaking for the Israel Embassy, 
reiterated the hopes of Israelis that Ameri- 
can-Israel friendship will be strengthened 
and continued. 

Congressman Yates told of the efforts that 
continue to be made to prevent the arming 
of Arab States at Israel's expense, 

Mr. Kenen outlined the efforts that are 
being made by the new Zionist Committee 
on Public Relations to keep Americans in- 
formed on true conditions in Israel and to 
help retain United States friendship for 
Israel. 

Mr. Slomovitz, who was toastmaster, turned 
over the presidency to Mr. Shochet at the 
convention banquet. 


On American Policy in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following statement of 
views adopted by the National Adminis- 
trative Committee of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, at its meeting May 22, 23, 
1954. It will be published in the May 31, 
1954, issue of Congress Weekly, the offi- 
cial publication of that organization. 
ON AMERICAN POLICY IN THE Mol East 

Americans of all political persuasions and 
religious faiths will agree without reservation 
about the importance of peace in the Middle 
East. The establishment of peace between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors has long been 
vital in order to enable Israel to continue 
its inspiring tasks of creative rehabilitation 
and to give to the Arab States the opportu- 
nity—once they develop the will—to im- 
prove. the living standards and welfare of 
their populations. 
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Such peace is even more urgent today in 
the context of international developments. 
Tension and political instability in any part 
of the world constitute an invitation to the 
Soviet Union to promote unrest and to foster 
disorder. The actions of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations during the 
recent discussion of Israel-Arab problems 
leave little doubt that this has become the 
Soviet role in the Middle East. 

America's commitment to the defense of 
freedom and the strengthening of democracy 
as well as our country's self-interest make it 
imperative that the American people clearly 
understand the realities of Middle Eastern 
affairs and be prepared intelligently to as- 
sess the new role which our country Is now 
called upon to play in that part of the 
world. 

It is, therefore, a matter of grave con- 
cern that Mr. Byroade, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs, has in recent major state- 
ments confused rather than clarified the 
issues. The perspective he has provided will 
not enable our fellow Americans adequately 
or correctly to appraise the validity of our 
current Middle Eastern policy or meaning- 
fully to participate in the formulation of a 
sound policy in the interests of peace and sta- 
bility. And it is regrettable that some of his 
statements, however well-intentioned they 
may have been, are likely to impair rather 
than to enhance the prospects of peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. 

It is vital that the American people under- 
stand that while deep and serious differences 
exist between Israel and the Arab States, cer- 
tain facts are unchallengeable. Israel has 
repeatedly affirmed its readiness to discuss 
peace with the Arab States. The Arabs have 
consistently refused to enter into such dis- 
cussions, Arab insistence that Israel must 
first give evidence of its good faith by ac- 
cepting the Arab point of view on the basic 
issues in dispute is a tactic of refusal to 
negotiate that deceives no one. 

The Arab States have continued their 
Policy of nonrecognition of Israel. They 
have intensified their economic blockades and 
boycotts. They have subjected Israel to con- 
stant harassment of its borders with exten- 
sive loss of life and property, thereby pro- 

unfortunate retaliatory measures by 
Israel. Their spokesmen have uttered war- 
like and genocidal threats against Israel. 

Mr. Byroade’s two recent major statements 
presumably are intended to give expression 
to the administration's proclaimed policy of 
strict impartiality between Israel and the 
Arab States. Despite the appearance of a 
balanced objectivity, the impact and effect 
of those statements are nelther objective nor 
impartial. 

The only path to peace in the Middle Fast 
Is through peace negotiations, however halt- 
ing those negotiations may prove to be. 
Arab refusal to enter into any discussions 
with Israel has thus far prevented any nego- 
tlatlons. Mr. Byroade, by his categorical 
statement that no possibility of an early 
peace settlement between Israel and the 
Arab States exists, has further encouraged 
Arab intransigence, For his statement repre- 
sents acceptance as an immutable fact the 
very situation it must be the priority of our 
policy to transform. 

In his addresses, Mr. Byroade set forth 
what he regards as the bases of the mutual 
fears and distrust of the Arabs and Israel, 
His views of the roots of Arab fears, prima- 
rily large-scale Jewish immigration into Is- 
rael and territorial expansionism, are dis- 
cussed at length. But he fails to state with 
equal emphasis the reasons for Israel's con- 
cern about Arab intentions. 

For several years, Arab violence and ag- 
gression on Israel's borders have caused hun- 
dreds of fatalities and extensive property 
damage. Israel's border areas have been kept 
in a constant state of tension and anxiety, 
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Arab spokesmen have asserted that they will 
not be satisfied with anything less than 
Israel's liquidation. The King of Saudi Ara- 
bia has declared that 10 million Arab lives 
would not be too high a price to pay for 
Israel's annihilation. It is only in this con- 
text, a context which Mr. Byroade falled to 
discuss, that our fellow Americans can fully 
understand Israel’s apprehensions and par- 
ticularly its grave concern over the shipment 
of arms to Arab States such as Iraq. 

Mr. Byronde properly suggests that both 
Israel and the Arab States will have to make 
accommodations if they are to achleve any 
measure of agreement. He calls on the 
Arabs to accept the fact of Israel's existence 
and to abandon what he terms their policy 
of “negativism,” a curious understatement 
for violence, threats of genocide, blockades, 
boycotts, and sabotage of the economic and 
social development. of the region. . He is 
much more specific, however, as to the 
concessions he demands of Israel. Two of 
these concessions, in particular, would de- 
stroy the entire raison d'etre and meaning 
of Israel's existence and the motif of cen- 
turies of unwearied Jewish hopes, 

Mr. Byroade heavily stressed Arab fears of 
potential large-scale Jewish immigration into 
Israel, which the Arabs are sald to believe 
will impel Israel to seek territorial expan- 
sion, Citing the Soviet Union and the United 
States as the only remaining possible, but 
highly unlikely, sources of Jewish migration, 
he called on Israel to take action to allay 
Arab fears. Although he subsequently dis- 
claimed any intention of counseling Israel 
as to its immigration policy, the implica- 
tions of his analysis remain—namely, that 
Israel should announce a policy of restricted 
and limited immigration for the future. 

Objectivity and fairness would have re- 
quired Mr. Byroade to have stated several 
facts. The Jews behind the Iron Curtain 
are doomed to certain spiritual and cultural 
annihilation, and to mounting physical in- 
security, unless they can find their way to 
Israel. For Israel to renounce in advance 
any large-scale immigration of Jews from 
Eastern Europe, however remote prospects 
for such immigration may be at the present 
time, is to pronounce a sentence of death 
as Jews on hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in these lands. Neither Israel nor 
Jews anywhere should be asked or expected 
to sanction such action. 

Nor would renunciation of large-scale im- 
migration by Israel be merely a political 
gesture, as Mr. Byroade suggests, since in 
his view such immigration is no longer a 
reality. Nowhere does he make the slight- 
est reference to the fact that among the 
half million Jews of North Africa, most of 
whom live under conditions of abject pov- 
erty and serious insecurity, many seek to 
build a new life in Israel. The State of 
Israel was not brought into being in order 
to shatter the hopes by which these devout 
Jews have lived for centuries, 

Mr. Byroade could have helped allay the 
Arab fears he emphasizes by pointing out 
that Israel's program for the absorption of 
immigrants has never been related to terri- 
torial expansion, It has rather been based 
on the expansion of the absorptive capacity 
of its present area through industrialization 
and intensive agricultural development, 
Through grants-in-aid and technical assist- 
ance, the American Government has con- 
tributed in great measure to that expansion, 
Because of sclentific development and con- 
stantly unfolding prospects as well as the 
heroic efforts of Israel's citizens, the maxi- 
mum of that capacity cannot be foretold; it 
has certainly not been reached; nor will it 
conceivably be reached in the foreseeable 
future. 

Finally, Mr. Byroade urged Israel to see its 
own future in the context of the Middle East 
rather than as a headquarters, or nucleus 30 
to speak, of worldwide groupings of peoples 
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of a particular religious faith who must have 
Special rights within and obligations to the 
Israeli State. Here again, he has seriously 
impaired American understanding of the 
problem by implying that Jews in other lands 
claim or exercise political or legal rights in 
or owe political or legal obligations to Israel. 
Jews outside Israel as well as the Govern- 
ment of Israel itself have repeatedly repudi- 
ated such unfounded charges. But they 
have insisted that people everywhere should 
understand the role of Israel in ending the 
centuries-old homelessness of the Jewish 
people, its contribution to the creative qual- 
ity, the dignity and vigor of Jewish life 
everywhere, and the indefinable moral, spir- 
itual, cultural, and religious bonds which 
link the Jewish people with their ancient 
homeland, 

We regard it as necessary to make these 
comments on Mr. Byroade’s statements not 
for polemical purposes but to document our 
conviction that our Government's policy 
with regard to the Middle East today is 
ignoring important realities in the situation 
and is based on a serious misunderstanding 
of Jewish relationships to Israel, That 
policy, because of the inadequate and faulty 
foundations on which it is based, is not 
achieving its professed purposes. Tension 
in the Middle East is mounting. Soviet ma- 
chinations are becoming bolder and more 
serious. Pro-American feeling in the Arab 
lands has not been advanced. The appre- 
henslons of Israel have increased. 

We therefore earnestly urge our Govern- 
ment to undertake a fundamental reap- 
praisal of our Middle Eastern policy and to 
develop a program more consonant with the 
needs and interests of the people in that 
area and therefore more likely to contribute 
to peace, That program should be directed 
toward: 

(a) The Initiation of direct peace nego- 
tiations between Israel and the Arab States: 

(b) The ending of Arab economic and 
e sy boycotts and blockades against 

(c) The launching of International proj= 
ects for the fullest utilization of the re- 
sources of the region for the benefit of all 
peoples in the Near and Middle East. 

In undertaking that appraisal and in for- 
mulating a new policy, our Government and 
the American people can have unqualified 
confidence in Israel's willingness to enter 
into peace negotiations with the Arabs, in 
its deep concern with the economic develop- 
ment and social welfare not alone of its own 
territory but of the entire region, and in 
its unwavering loyalty to the cause of de- 
mocracy and freedom. 

We are convinced that such a policy, 
imaginatively conceived and resolutely pur- 
sued, can lessen tension and strengthen 
freedom in the Middle East while giving 
full expression to the American desire to 
deal Justly with all groups and peoples. The 
peace of the world may ultimately rest on 
our capacity to bring peace with Justice to 
the Middle East. 


Condition of Workers in the Communist 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an open 
letter signed by Arthur J. Goldberg, gen- 
oral counsel for the Congress of Indus- 
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trial Organizations; Welly K. Hopkins, 

counsel for the United Mine Workers; 

and J. Albert Woll, counsel for the 

American Federation of Labor, be printed 

in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The letter is a significant weapon in 
the arsenal of democracy against the on- 
slaught of Communist totalitarianism. 
It reflects the overwhelming sentiment of 
the American free labor movement in its 
defense of the American system of 
democracy and in its recognition that the 
Soviet Union enslaves both the working 
people and their trade unions. 

In recent weeks an international law- 
yers’ conference met in Vienna which 
passed the resolution distorting the na- 
ture of the American society. The reso- 
lution has been distributed throughout 
the world by the Communist-controlled 
Federation of World Trade Unions. The 
reply by Messrs. Woll, Hopkins, and 
Goldberg, the outstanding labor lawyers 
in America, deserves the widest circu- 
lation in its attack against Communist 
totalitarianism and its eloquent espousal 
of democracy. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
trade unions in the Soviet Union cannot 
be called free. Indeed, “they do not de- 
serve the appellation of ‘trade union’.” 

I commend Messrs. Hopkins, Woll, and 
Goldberg for taking the initiative in ex- 
posing once again the fraud that is com- 
munism, The American trade union 
movement is again demonstrating that it 
is one of the most effective champions of 
democracy in the world. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO J. H. OLDENBROEK, Securrany-Gen- 
ERAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION 
or Fare Trape Unions, From J. ALBERT 
Wott, COUNSEL ror THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION of LABOR; WELLY K. HOPKINS, COUNSEL 
FOR THE UNITED MINE WORKERS; AND 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, GENERAL COUNSEL FOR 
THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
We are addressing this open letter to you in 

Our capacities as the chief lawyers for the 

American Federation of Labor, the Congress 

of Industrial Organizations, and the United 

Mine Workers of America—the three United 

States trade union organizations affliated 

with the International Confederation of Free 

Trade Unions. s 
Our attention has recently been directed to 

the resolution of the International Confer- 

ence of Lawyers, held in Vienna under the 
auspices of the International Association of 

Democratic Lawyers, which resolution was 

published in Le Peuple of February 1, 1954; 

and to the speech of M. Leon Lyon-Caen, 

honorary first president of the Court of Cas- 
sation of France at the Vienna conference as 
printed in World Trade Union Movement, 
the publication of the Communist-domin- 
ated World Federation of Trade Unions, 

dated February 1, 1954. 

Speaking as individuals and as lawyers 
intimately and constantly concerned with 
the legal problems of the American trade 
union movement, we take this means of 
vigorously protesting and denying the im- 
plications of the speech M. Leon Lyon-Caen, 
and of the resolution adopted by the Inter- 
national Conference of Lawyers. 

In addition, we take this means of express- 
ing our vigorous protest at the statement of 
Prof. Sergei Bratus, of the Soviet delegation 
to that conference, who in a report in the 
Publication, News, of Moscow, dated February 
16, 1954, inferred that the International As- 
sociation of Democratic Lawyers is “the 
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movement of the honest lawyers of the 
world.” It is no such thing. 

It is clear to us that the Vienna Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Democratic Lawyers, was nothing 
more or less than a forum of undiluted Com- 
munist propaganda. If honest lawyers are 
so naive as to accept the flouting of logic 
which marked the resolutions and speeches 
of the Conference, they scarcely deserve the 
trust and respect of democratic peoples 
throughout the world. 

An analysis of M. Lyon-Caen's address, 
which is being circulated by the WFTU, 
shows that he sought to establish two major 
points: (a) violation of trade union rights 
and civil liberties occurs only in the demo- 
cratic countries of the free world; and (b) 
union rights and civil rights receive full pro- 
tection only in the Soviet Union and the 
satellite so-called people’s democracies. This 
conclusion is one that no honest lawyer fully 
aware of the facts and the law, can sup- 
port by any known process of logic. 

We have learned that the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers was a 
sponsor of the vicious and false report on 
germ warfare in 1952. No group of honest 
lawyers could issue such a report, because 
the story of the use of germ warfare by the 
American and United Nations forces in Korea 
and China is an unfounded, deceiving, 
vicious fabrication for which there is not the 
slightest scientific basis of evidence. 

Further study of the background of the 
International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers finds that it has uniformly extolled 
the alleged, but actually nonexistent, pro- 
tection of civil rights in Communist- 
controlled countries while magnifying and 
distorting the facts about violation of civil 
and trade union rights in the non-Commu- 
nist world. This background can scarcely 
appeal to truly honest and democratic law- 
yers, who seek to make determinations based 
on fact and to adopt progressive philoso- 
phies based on reality. 

M. Lyon-Caen’s speech, as reported in the 
WFTU Journal, is a long recording of the 
problems and difficulties faced by organized 
labor in the United States and other non- 
Communist countries, 

As labor lawyers, we, of course, realize that 
the trade-union movement in the United 
States and other non-Communist nations has 
problems; but we are also fully conscious of 
the tremendous progress which the working 
people have made in developing their demo- 
cratic trade-union organizations and, over 
the long run, of strengthening and improv- 
ing the legislation under which they func- 
tion. $ 

We would be the first to acknowledge, as 
trade-union lawyers, that the Taft-Hartley 
Act was a backward step—but in perspective 
it does not merit the abuse for the American 
system of democracy which the Interna- 
tional Association of Democratic Lawyers 
and other Communist spokesmen have 
heaped upon the American people in recent 
years, 

We also would not deny that in certain 
underdeveloped areas of the globe great prog- 
ress must be made in developing à free, 
democratic, and vigorous trade-union move- 
ment, in eliminating antiunion legislation, 
and in establishing a firm base for the prog- 
ress of the workers’ organizations. 

But, as any truly honest lawyer must real- 
ize, the great strength of the democratic 
system is that it permits of change; that it 
offers a framework for the development of 
civil liberties, civil rights, and the orderly 
growth of trade unionism; that it encourages 
the participation of all the people and an 
accumulating understanding and strength- 
ening of those fundamental liberties which 
are the basis of a civilized society. Certainly 
M. Lyon-Caen, if he were making an objec- 
tive presentation, recognizing as he must the 
glorious heritage of the French people, would 
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not fail to recognize the glories of the demo- 
cratic process—of free thought and free 
speech, freedom to worship, and freedom of 
assemblage. 

Certainly, also, he would have to recognize 
that in wide sections of the world the forces 
of totalitarianism are pledged to the destruc- 
tion of those rights. That was true in Nazi 
Germany. That is true in Fascist nations, 
such as Spain and Argentina, and it is also 
true in the Communist world of Soviet Rus- 
sia, Soviet China, and the satellite nations. 

On the record of the facts of repression of 
trade unions, of slave-labor camps, and of 
hareh laws harshly administered against the 
independence of the workers, we are at a loss 
to understand how M. Lyon-Caen can say, as 
he did in his Vienna speech: 

“One must not confuse these practices 
(1. e. repression of trade union and civil 
rights) with those of the Socialist countries 
where the state certainly takes an interest 
in the functioning of the trade unions, but 
to facilitate their formation and the func- 
tioning in order to accord them an ever 
greater role in the life of the enterprise and 
of the nation. Legislation in these countries 
threatens in no way the independence of the 
unions. On the one hand (in capitalist and 
colonial countries) we know a police control 
of the unions by the opponents of the trade 
union movement and the placing of workers“ 
organizations in tutelage; on the other hand 
(in Socialist countries), in contrast there is 
the granting of very broad powers to the 
unions and the industry to facilitate the 
accomplishment of their task.” 

This statement—the only allusion in the 
speech to the relationship of the Soviet bloc 
of states to the trade unions of their coun- 
tries, flies directly in the face of a massive 
amount of evidence, 

In the Soviet Union and the satellite coun- 
tries, there is no independence for the trade 
unions. The bylaws of the Soviet trade 
unions make clear that these trade unions 
are permitted no independence. The bylaws 
of the All Union Central Council of the 
Trade Unions of the U. S. S. R., according to 
the organization’s own paper, Trud, May 11, 
1949, reported: 

“Soviet trade unions conduct all their 
work under the direction of the Communist 
Party—the organizing and directing force 
of Socialist society. The trade unions of the 
U. S. S. R. rally the working masses around 
the party of Lenin and Stalin.” 

Certainly, there is no indication of inde- 
pendence or freedom for trade unions when 
they are, by their own bylaws, placed under 
the control of a party or state—even when 
that party or state falsely claims, as does 
the Soviet Union and its Communist Party, 
it is the friend or the representative of the 
workers themselves. 

No sane man can claim that the Soviet 
Union or its satellite countries has come 
close to approaching the utopia about which 
its founders and its leaders have spoken so 
ecstatically. The Soviet press occasionally, 
as part of official self-criticism, reports of 
bad working conditions, exploitation, shoddy 
construction of workers’ homes and a host of 
other similar matters. Yet, never in a. blue 
moon do the Soviet trade unions do any- 
thing about even these acknowledged 
problems, 

Last year there was a shuffling of positions 
in the Soviet Government. When it had 
been accomplished, the chairman of the 
Presidium of the Soviet Union had suddenly 
become the secretary of the All Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions—by Govern- 
ment order and without any record of prior 
action to elect him by the Soviet trade 
unions. Can a case be argued for independ- 
ence of the trade unions when they are not 
even free to pick their leader? 

In every country where there is a bona 
fide trade-union movement, the agreement 
with management is the major goal of the 
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workers and their trade-union leaders. Yet, 
in the Soviet Union, “The agreement of the 
parties [in negotiating collective agreements] 
plays a subordinate role in the determination 
of the amount of wages or salaries.” (I. T. 
Gelyakova, Labor Legislation, Moscow, 1947.) 

It is an essential of free trade unionism 
everywhere that the workers should have a 
voice in determining the rates by which they 
will be paid. Yet, in the Soviet Union (Trud, 
February 20, 1947), “It is well known that 
the rates of wages for workers, engineering- 
technical personnel, and office employees are 
established only by Government decisions.” 
And this official trade-unjon organ continues, 
“It is the task of the trade unions and of 
managements to create conditions for in- 
creased productivity of labor, and thus to 
create the conditions for a raising of wages.” 

This impotence on the part of the untons 
was indicated by a delegate to the 1949 con- 
vention of the Soviet trade unions (the first 
convention in many years, incidentally) as 
reported by a member of a Swedish trade- 
union delegation which visited that conven- 
tion. According to this Swedish unionist, 
writing in the Swedish trade unions’ official 
publication: 

“Comrade Koetkin made a still more grave 
complaint. He said that questions of wages 
and working conditions are being settled 
without hearing the union concerned. He 
considered this unreasonable because of the 
expert knowledge of facts represented by the 
unions. Yet he, too, avolded demanding 
that the interests of labor should be taken 
into consideration. It seems as if these in- 
terests are not identical with those of man- 
agement—a fact hard to reconcile with the 
Official theory.” 

The workers of the Communist world do 
not have the right to strike. Without the 
strike weapon, no trade union, regardless of 
the society in which it functions, has free- 
dom to defend its members against repres- 
sion, against attacks on the security of its 
organization, against economic deteriora- 
tion, or to achieve effectively progress in 
social and economic matters. We are all 
well aware of the common Communist argu- 
ment that strikes are unnecessary in a social- 
ist country, but we cannot accept this falla- 
cious argument. The long history of Soviet 
“self-criticism” by itself, let alone the real 
rather than official facts, proves that with- 
out trade unions permitted to strike or de- 
sirous of seeking the right to strike, abuses 
occur against working men and working 
women. Yet, the trade unions, harnessed 
as they are to the machinery of the Commu- 
nist state, make no protest. In fact, they 
are silent partners in the exploitation of 
their own members. 

Such unions cannot be called free. In- 
deed, they do not deserve the appellation of 
“trade unions.” 

The existence of slave-labor camps whose 
population runs into uncalculated millions, 
of whom a large portion are sentenced by 
administrative rather than judicial order; 
the heavy penalities for absenteeism or tradi- 
ness—punishment severe by any known 
standard in the modern world; the body of 
administrative law which ties the worker 
to his job and makes it most difficult if he 
seeks to move without the permission of 
management—all of these prove beyond 
doubt that in the Soviet Union as well as 
in the satellite nations, the major opponent 
of true trade union rights and fundamental 
civil Liberties and civil rights is in fact, the 
Communist Party and the Communist-con- 
trolled government. This party and this 
government, though it falsely claims to speak 
for the workers, is actually the dictatorship 
of an elite group over the proletariat, and it 
treats the workers and their trade unions 
as a subjugated, capitive manpower force, 

Honest workers throughout the free dem- 
ocratic world and truly honest lawyers know 
it is dishonest in the face of the facts, to 
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equate the position of the workers in the 
Communist world with those in the free 
nations. Unions cannot be free unless they 
have the right to use the strike weapon, re- 
gardiess of the type of society or govern- 
ment in which they operate. Unions can- 
not be free if they are controlled by a mono- 
lithic political party and have their freedom 
and initiative made subordinate to the will 
of a political dictatorship. 

Trade unions cannot be free and indepen- 
dent unless they are prepared to take an ac- 
tive part in developing and strengthening 
the civil liberties and civil rights, not only 
of working people but of every section of 
society—for only a free society in which 
there is freedom of choice, lawful action and 
freedom of movement, can promise, over the 
long run, a better world for the people. 

Thus, the question becomes one of honesty 
of approach to this vital problem of trade 
union and civil rights. 

As counsel for organizations aMiliated with 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, we must challenge the ap- 
proach typified by- the resolution of the 
International Conferente of Lawyers and by 
M. Lyon-Caen’s speech, which seeks to make 
an illogical and baseless comparison between 
the dictatorships of the world and the dem- 
ocracies of the world. 

We denounce the resolution of the Inter- 
national Conference of Lawyers and M. 
Lyon-Caen’s speech as a disservice to all 
real trade unionists who everywhere seck 
the extension and development of truly 
democratic systems which will bring politi- 
cal freedom, economic security and the 
chance for economic and creative advance- 
ment to all the peoples of the world. 


The Pledge of Allegiance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following letter which I have received 
from Gridley Adams, the founder and 
director-general of the United States 
Flag Foundation, to be most apropos: 

May 25, 1954, 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN Mutter: Thanks in 
conglomerate masses for your “remarks” in a 
recent CONGRESSIONAL Recorp condemning 
Senator FLANDERS’ bill to amend the Con- 
stitution, no less, and insert “This Nation 
devoutly recognizes the authority and law 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Since the Senate has passed the Ferguson 
bill to insert the words “under God“ in the 
Pledge of Allegiance, it seems everybody has 
thought up some similar scheme of his own. 

Now, as the House has under consideration 


“a similar bill, will you (and induce others 


to join you in chorus) get up in the House 
and yell to high heaven against this monkey- 
ing with the first amendment? (There is 
nothing irreligious in this plea of mine, 
because I am the son of an Episcopal 
minister.) 

The Senate, in passing that Ferguson bill, 
is an actual break In the long-observed basic 
law of the separation of church versus state; 
and if this trend continues, it may eventually 
bring about a war of religions that will out- 
run the St. Bartholomew massacre and 
Bloody Mary's regime in England, 

Unthinkingly (perhaps) the Senate has 
kicked that first amendment (“Congress shall 
make no law respecting the establishment 
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of religion * % into a cocked hat; but 
don't let the House fall into that trap. Your 
fellow Congressmen do not get the full mean- 
ing of your rebuttal from reading the RECORD, 
but they will take notice of your voice. Iam 
vehemently opposed to any and all attempts 
to write religious dogmas into the law of 
the land. 
Right truly yours, 
GRIDLEY ADAMS. 


The Stevens-McCarthy Hearings Before 
the Subcommittee on Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, the hear- 
ing of the Stevens-McCarthy controver- 
sy before the Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations has aroused widespread 
interest and concern. The concern in no 
small part results from the time Sena- 
tors serving on the subcommittee are 
compelled to take from other and more 
important duties. This proceeding, as 
distinguished from the usual investiga- 
tions, is quasi-judicial in nature, involv- 
ing the determination of issues of fact 
and findings. The question is being 
widely raised whether such a hearing 
might not better be delegated by the 
Senate to a special tribunal with author- 
ity to take testimony and to find and re- 
port the facts to the Senate. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter advancing 
this view from a distinguished lawyer of 
my State. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WYMAN, Srarr, Boorn, 
WADLEIGH & 
Manchester, N. H., May 4, 1954, 
Hon. Roserr W. UPTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Upton: I hold no brief 
for Senator McCarTHY, and by this statement 
I mean no criticism of the Senator. I am 
not fully informed upon the issues in the 
present investigation; it has not been pos- 
sible for me to follow the television. Yet, 
it seems to me that so long as it is conceded 
that civilian supervision of Army activity is 
desirable, there is likely to be conflict be- 
tween civilian and Army control. If it is 
impolitic and perhaps injurious to Army 
morale for a civilian investigator publicly 
to criticize an Army officer for promoting or 
granting an honorable discharge to a known 
security risk, it is nevertheless inherent in 
such a situation that there is something 
wrong in the Army system which requires 
such an officer, knowing the facts, to follow 
orders. In the overall picture, the basic 
question seems to be whether it s. more im- 
portant to be drastic and perhaps overdra- 
matic in ferreting out the Red influence, or 
to let the Army continue in its own method 
of investigation and control which permits 
serious mistakes to occur. 

I submit to you that an investigation of 
such a conflict could properly be handled 
through competent counsel on each side be- 
fore a master or a board who could report 
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to the Senate without requiring the con- 
tinued presence of so many Senators whose 
duties require attention to other and more 
important matters. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lovis E. WYMAN, 


The New Communist Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 
Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement below appeared in the May 
1954 issue of the AVC Bulletin, a publi- 
cation of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, Inc. The author, Gus Tyler, a 
member of the staff of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, AFL, is 
one of the most effective anti-Commu- 
nists in the country. What Mr. Tyler 
has to say about the new Communist line 
deserves the careful attention of all 
those who would strengthen the United 
States and democracy at home and 
abroad. 

Tue New COMMUNIST Lins 
(By Gus Tyler) 

Today the American Communist Party 18 
Aware of its isolation—the most thorough 
isolation it has known as a movement. At 
the same time, world communism is aware of 
the weak position of the United States as a 
political and moral force in the world. The 
result is the new line of the Communist 
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The new line of world communism is to 
Create the impression that there Is no such 
thing as the Communist threat in the world. 
It is a readiness to submerge everything to 
create the impression there is no such thing 
as the Communist movement. Interna- 
tionally, it is to create the impression that 
the Soviet Union is ready to cooperate with 
everybody totally and completely. The EDC 
‘Was put together as a form of action against 
the Soviet Union, yet today the Soviet Union 
Say EDC's a fine thing. In fact, they're 
ready to join it. They're ready to join 
NATO, and I understand that they're now 
coming into the ILO and all the U. N, 
agencies. In short, they're going to cooper- 
ate, “We are no threat, we are no menace,” 
they say. I suggest (this ls only one man's 
Opinion) that given half the opportunity, 
they will try to negotiate a peace in Indo- 
china. That's the international operation. 
Why? 

SELF OBLITERATION 

As anybody who studies the Western 
World must be aware almost instantaneously, 
the normal frictions in the Western World 
are enough to explode the whole non-Soviet 
World. To the extent that Germany and 
France have been brought together, to the 
extent that England has been ready to ac- 
cept certain agreements, to the extent that 
the United States, if you please, has dis- 
Played a degree of internationalism in the 
last 5 or 6 years, to the.extent that any kind 
of alliance has been built up, they have 
been built up by Soviet aggression. In the 
absence of Soviet aggression, they probably 
Would have never existed. In the absence 
Of Soviet aggression, it is very doubtful that 
we ever would have had a Marshall plan, or 
&n EDC, or NATO. Now is the time for the 
Soviet Union to say, Let's take off the pres- 
Sure and see how this thing goes to pieces.” 
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This international line ties in very closely 
with the domestic line. The domestic line 
is to give the impression there is no Com- 
munist Party. This is not self-annihilation, 
this is organized self-obliteration. You are 
there, but you can’t be seen. 

Now, of course, it’s not unusual for the 
Communists to haye an underground ap- 
paratus which they've always had. Nor is 
it unusual for a Communist to say, “I'm 
not a Communist.” But I’m not talking 
about that. I'm now talking about a new 
line which is total self-obliteration, not for- 
ever, but for a while to create the impres- 
sion that there is no separate movement. 

How do they do it? One, they fold up 
their separate organizations, Two, they fold 
up their separate factions within organiza- 
tions. So that some of you who may have 
had contact with this thing will suddenly 
discover that the Commuists in unions and 
other organizations have no separate pro- 
grams, no separate demands, no separate 
slates, mo separate anything. Somebody 
whom you know to be a Communist, you 
absolutely know where he stands and what 
he is, and he knows that you know, is very 
apt to come up to you and give you a little 
talk like the following: “You know, we've 
got to go back to the old cooperative basis. 
You can put us to the-test. You'll find 
we'll make no trouble. You want to run 
for office? You want someone to distrib- 
ute your slates? We'll distribute the slates, 
wash the windows, scrub the floors, man 
your picket line, sell lace curtains for you.” 
This is the line: total self-obliteration. (I 
want to suggest a subhead to this that I 
think the party would welcome outlawing 
at this point. If the party is outlawed, 
then nobody could say that there’s a Com- 
munist danger around—they don't exist. 
What is more, they're completely able to 
operate illegally. Whether they welcome it 
or not, theirs is an operation that makes it 
possible for them to operate under totally 
illegal conditions.) 


NORMAL FRICTIONS 


The new line gives them an opportunity to 
make new contacts to break out of their iso- 
lation because they're no longer separate 
groups, they're no longer separate organiza- 
tions, They're just individuals—nice, active, 
decent, loyal individuals in organizations 
making contact with others. But most of 
all, they're out to create the impression that 
there is no Communist Party around at all. 
On what theory? On the theory that if 
there Is no danger of communism, then if 
you permit the normal frictions to go to 
work, the free world falls apart. Now, the 
normal frictions here are not only frictions 
between France and England, France and 
Germany, England and the Continent, 
United States and other countries; they're 
the normal frictions within the United 
States, I don't have to spell out what those 
normal frictions are for you, because you 
know them. In the light of * * * opera- 
tions, these normal frictions are frightfully 
clear. 

NEW APPROACH 

Now some of the comrades don’t quite ac- 
cept this line, or didn’t quite accept this 
line as of last Christmas, Some of them 
asked: What's this big push here to create 
the impression that there is no Communist 
threat internationally? Why don’t we in- 
stead throw all our forces into the * * © 
movement? Or why don't we take ad- 
vantage of the high cost of living? Or the 
problem of civil rights? Within the party 
there were people who wanted to advance 
any one of these as a more important idea 
than this new idea that it's important to 
break up the alliance of the United States 
and other countries to undermine the pres- 
ent anti-Soviet war alliance. 

This is the new line and it calls for a new 
approach, This is called the fight for peace. 
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And to the Communists who say, “What 
about * *?" they have an answer. They 
say, that if we create an atmosphere in the 
world where there's no feeling of a threat of 
communism, McCarthyism will lose ground. 
(By the way, I think there's a large element 
of truth to that.) And therefore, the way to 
deal with McCarthyism is through this tactic 
of creating the impression that there is no 
Communist threat. What about the eco- 
nomic crisis? Here the reply was that the 
war danger was creating the economic crisis; 
therefore, if the war danger passes, the eco- 
nomic probicm is solved. What about the 
struggle for civil rights? Even there, they've 
got a cute explanation: If the apparent 
threat of communism disappears interna- 
tionally, it will solve the problem of civil 
rights. Why? Because the drive to war is 
what brings assaults on civil rights. So say 
the Communist leaders, if the drive to war 
is weakened, the Anglo-Saxon white ideology 
is weakened, and the Negro people will have 
a better break. What's happening here is 
that they're arguing with their own party 
members, saying, Don't push civil rights 
too hard. Don’t push separate movements 
on * * too hard. Don't push the eco- 
nomic fight too hard. Create the impression 
there is no Communist movement.” That's 
the strategy. 

Now this strategy is aimed at a bigger 
thing, obviously, and the bigger thing is the 
disintegration of the free world. The 
moment it disintegrates, the moment it is 
possible to separate the United States from 
Europe and divide and economically weaken 
the United States, then the line reverses and 
these nice, quiet, nonbelligerent people take 
up militant communism again. Then they're 
ready for the kill. We're isolated, divided, 
and weak. There's the strategy as I eee it. 

Now, how do you further the movement 
toward the Isolation of the United States? 
It is fundamentally to lean on the organized 
isolationist forces in the United States. I 
have a piece of evidence here that's simply 
fantastic. 

Here is the Daily Worker, April 21, page 2: 
“Five Illinois Congressmen tell Mine, Mill 
they oppose United States intervention in 
Indochina.” What is this Mine Mill? You 
know the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Union. It 
is fundamentally a Communist-led union. 
One of their locals passed a resolution. The 
resolution says: “Stewards of the local, repre- 
senting 2,000 members, most sincerely urge 
that no Americans be sent to the Indochina 
War. We urge our Government to use its 
good offices instead to encourage truce nego- 
tiations, which both the Indochinese leaders 
and most French people favor.“ They sent 
this resolution to their Congressmen and 
they got an answer. One of the answers 
printed in the Daily Worker with great ap- 
proval comes from a man called Sena- 
tor ————. He says: “I quite subscribe to 
your thinking with reference to sending 
troops to Indochina, I am confident the 
overwhelming majority of the Members of 
the Senate would go along.” 

In the Daily Worker, too, are reprints of 
other letters, reprinted with great approval. 
From what paper? The Chicago Tribune, 
One of the letters from Chicago: “I wish to 
commend you”"—a reader writes to the 
Chicago Tribune—"I wish to commend you 
on your editorial today on Indochina. As all 
my friends are draft age, the policy of Dulles 
to save Indochina for the French has a direct 
concern for me.“ There are other letters like 
that to the Chicago Tribune reprinted with 
approval and delight by the Daily Worker, 

The Daily Worker at the present time finds 
its strongest ally in the isolationist forces in 
this country. And this is no longer a back- 
door alliance. The Dally Worker now regu- 
larly runs reprints from the isolationist 
journals in the United States, and quotes 
with approval. 
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Fundamentally what the Communists 
would like people to say is: The United 
States should have nothing to do with the 
rest of the world; and secondly, that we 
should label social reform in the United 
States as preparation for communism. 
That’s what the Communists would like. 
Their ultimate purpose is to destroy the lib- 
eral movement. To quote them: “We can 
only make progress in proportion as the 
policy of the liberals (Social Democrats) ex- 
periences one catastrophe after another.” 
And when they can get any kind of organ- 
ized force that says (1) isolate America, and 
(2) concentrate internally on blocking social 
reform by labeling it as red, they've got what 
they want. 

Here is an example of the kind of thing 
which is almost the perfect Communist 
line—and Is straight McCarthyism. This is 
from the American Mercury, I am quoting 
from an article by John P. Flynn called The 
Soviet Second Front: “We will begin to fight 
American communism in America when we 
top spending billions to fight foolish and 
losing wars against communism in Europe 
and Asia and direct our fire at this army of 
creepies in America which builds the foun- 
dation on which which communism will 
later roost.” And that, I think, is a more 
inclusive definition of this thing called 
McCarthyism. It is more inclusive than the 
man, for it is a point of view, a philosophy. 

What we have at the present is a reforma- 
tion of that little old alliance between the 
reactionary American isolationists, whose 
prime target is American liberalism and in- 
ternationalism, just using communism as a 
Weapon; and the Communists, whose prime 
purpose is the isolation of the United States 
and the destruction of the American liberal 
movement, using the other forces occasion- 
ally as a weapon, I think at this point, in 
seeking some kind of orientation for Ameri- 
can liberalism, we have to think less and less 
in terms of McCarthyism and communism 
as extremes. I think they need each other, 
they feed on each other, and if they didn’t 
have one another, they would Invent one an- 
other. * * * does invent Communists, but 
I'm not so sure the Communists didn’t cre- 
ate him, We're dealing with a united and 
joint phenomenon. 


What's Wrong With France? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including an editorial by 
Mr. Lahey which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star. Mr. Lahey in this article 
points out that the real difficulty in 
France is the atrophied condition of its 
economic society and that France has 
neither the dynamic capitalism of the 
United States nor the compulsive weap- 
ons of totalitarianism as the means for 
realizing a fuller material life. 

War SEEMS 
(By Edwin A. Lahey) 

For any one who has visited Paris and 
pondered her contributions to the culture of 
the West, as I did recently, there's a tempta- 
tion to say nothing’s wrong with France, 
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But the frequent twitches from social, eco- 
nomic, or political crises in France are more 
than a bad case of indigestion. 

The informed men in our own Govern- 
ment point to a couple of serious ailments 
in the body politic and economic of France, 

First of all, France is living in a dynamic 
world with a status quo mentality. The 
capitalism of France, or the free-enterprise 
system, is in such an arrested state of de- 
velopment that the country simply cannot 
attain its full potential of wealth. 

If a television company in this country, 
for example, curtailed its manufacturing and 
sales program to the cautious target of re- 
placing old sets, Instead of looking for new 
markets, it would be operating about the 
way the French economy has been operating, 
and would have as many crises, 

Secondly, the French Government is in 
business up to its neck. Its adventures in 
socialism, which make hundreds of thou- 
sands of industrial workers government enr- 
ployees, tend to convert the economic prob- 
lems of a stagnant society into explosive 
political Issues. 

The French Government owns 51 percent 
of the railroad system; 64 percent of the 
French Line of steamships; 72 percent of a 
steamship line to the Far East; all of Air 
France; 30 percent of a pipe line in France; 
35 percent of a boat line on the Rhine; all the 
coal mines and potash deposits; all the utility 
companies. 

The French Government likewise owns the 
Renault Automobile Co., which it took away 
from its private owners after the liberation. 
The Government also has taken over several 
banks and a few life Insurance companies. 

The Government owns 99 percent of the 
facilities for the manufacture of aircraft; has 
a partial interest in a company selling petro- 
leum; manufactures commercial alcohol from 
Government subsidized beets; bas a pro- 
prietary interest in the national radio net- 
work, a newsreel company, and a news 
agency; and virtually controls cigarettes and 
matches through the use of the excise tax 
machinery. 

The static nature of French capitalism 
means that there is no room for adjustment 
if the worker finds his economic condition on 
the downgrade. There are no new industries 
competing for labor which finds itself un- 
happy in the old job. 

And the extensive Government holdings In 
business establish a direct political link be- 
tween the workers and their bosses, which 
makes it easy to turn an economic dispute 
into a political crisis. (There are 500,000 rall- 
road workers and 100,000 miners working for 
the Government, just to take two instances.) 

Despite the potential wealth of beautiful, 
fertile, and creative France, the condition of 
its people has. Improved little since the na- 
tion was stabilized in the postwar period. 

Real wages in France today are actually 
about the same as what they were prior to the 
war, according to statistics compiled by our 
own Government people. 

The average weekly earnings of. single 
French workers in January 1953, were 5,720 
francs. This is about $16, a sum which 
wouldn't get an American tourist and his wife 
out of a good restaurant in Paris. 

Money wages, however, are not all of the 
income of a French worker. He has exten- 
sive social-security benefits. Wage statis- 
tics are given for single workers because the 
family benefits for married workers are too 
complex to include in arriving at averages. 

This social-security setup in France had 
most of itë growth in the period immediately 
after the liberation, when the leftwing at- 
mosphere prevailed in French political life. 

Today the pendulum has swung to the 
right, as it has in other countries, and the 
unrest in France is largely founded on real 
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and imaginary fears that the government 
plans to trim the social benefits. 

But the real difficulty in France is probably 
the atrophied condition of its economic so- 
ciety. 

France has neither the dynamic capitalism 
of the United States nor the compulsive 
weapons of totalitarianism. as a means for 
realizing a fuller material life. 

One possibile reason for the caution and 
sterility of French capitalism is the static 
population of France. Its population of 
42 million never seems to vary. United 
States industrialists and economic planners, 
on the other hand, are always setting their 
sights on constantly increasing population 
and production. 

The “institution of consumer credit" as 
we know it in the United States, the gimmick 
that gets people to buy on time, does not 
exist in France. If the Frenchman needs 
something, he stashes his pennies away until 
he's got the price. 

The “institution of advertising” which Is 
the essence of American merchandising 
techniques, and without which consumption 
in this country would decline speedily, exists 
in France only in a most rudimentary stage. 
There's practically nothing to read in the 
Paris papers but news. 


No Depression Is Still Our Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic Party’s chop-licking ex- 
pectation that we were headed for bad 
times is gone with the wind. Without a 
single major issue on which to base their 
campaign this November, the Demo- 
cratic high command has been looking 
into every economic breeze to predict 
that it will whip up an economic blizzard. 
Their brain trust can stop looking. It 
is not going to be. 

In Washington this week one of our 
most conservative economists gave the 
Democrats their quietus. He pointed out 
that from January to April the drop in 
industrial production was less than half 
the decline in the 3 months before Janu- 
ary. For the first time since last sum- 
mer no drop at all took place between 
March and April. Manufacturing orders 
have increased in the last 2 months. 
Durable consumer goods have been im- 
proving in sales on a nonseasonable 
basis, and the summer months are ex- 
pected to see further rises in retail sales, 
which have been a weak spot throughout 
the first months of 1954. 

We may not be out of the economic 
woods yet, but the sun is shining and the 
skies are blue overhead. Increased pop- 
ulation, expansion of basic industries, 
and the constant rise in America's stand- 
ard of living penctrating all levels of our 
population give us far more cause for 
optimism than for pessimism generated 
by political motivation. Take off those 
dark glasses, Messrs. Stevenson, Truman, 
and Reuther. It is daytime. 
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The Minnesota Foundation for Political 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
provoking address entitled “The Minne- 
sota Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion,” recently delivered by my friend, 
Byron G. Allen, the able Democratic 
national committeeman from Minnesota. 
The efforts of Mr. Allen and his asso- 
ciates to broaden the understanding and 
Participation of the public in the Na- 
tion's political life, which he there de- 
scribes, are serving the best interests of 
our American democracy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MINNESOTA FOUNDATION FOR POLITICAL 
EDUCATION 


(Address on Democratic Recruitment Day 
at the Institute for Practical Politics, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
March 8, 1954, by Byron G. Allen, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman for Minne- 
sota) 


In Minnesota, members of the Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party, as individuals, are 
sponsoring the Minnesota Foundation for 
Political Education, patterned on the foun- 
dation system of the British political par- 
ties. As far as we know, it is the first such 
effort in the United States to work toward 
financial stability and long-time pianning 
for the needs of a major political party. 
It is a venture aimed at gaining the con- 
fidence and support of the general public, 
especially those who usually support the 
national Democratic Party and affiliate with 
oer Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party in the 

tate. 

We are confident that our Ideal will suc- 
ceed and that it will furnish a guide to 
the party units in other States and to the 
national committees of the major parties. 

(As late as 1942, Minnesota was a three- 
party State. The Democratic Party, that 
year, ranking third in votes to the Repub- 
lican and Farmer-Labor Parties. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had carried Minne- 
sota in 1932, 1936, and 1940, but with the 
exception of one congressional seat which 
was held for a short time by a Democrat, 
all of Minnesota's congressional representa- 
tion had been by either Republicans or 
Farmer-Laborites. The Farmer-Laborites 
and Democrats, from 1932 on, had united to 
carry the State for the Democratic presi- 
dential ticket. Then in 1944, a fusion con- 
vention was held and under the leadership 
of Husert H. HUmPHREY and others, what 
we refer to as the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party was created and affillated with the 
national Democratic Party. I happened to 
be the fusion party's candidate for gov- 
ernor that year.) 

It Is the opinion of the trustees who 
founded the foundation that our campaigns 
in Minnesota are biennial emotional binges, 
that the contests are, too often, popularity 
contests, and that real and important issues 
are obscured by the name calling and the 
techniques of the politicians and the press 
and the radio commentators who leave the 
impression that the candidates are either 
good men or bad men. 
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Actually, far too many are mediocre, 
(This is a personal opinion, of course.) 

No wonder so many parents, 7 out of 10, 
according to a recent survey, do not want 
their children to take part in politics. No 
wonder but a very few of our ablest people 
enter the competitive political arena to make 
a career and but few take part in party af- 
fairs as an avocation or hobby. 

The chief responsibility Hes with the poll- 
ticlans themselves; and sometimes I think 
that those who control the mediums of com- 
munication, press, radio, and TV, want it so. 

An accusation * * * Is sure to make the 
headlines and be featured by an impassioned 
spokesman for a tablet which, when dissolved 
in a glass of water and guiped by a man 
with a headache, produces a resounding 
belch. 

The careful research of political scientists 
first set forth in statistics and dry tomes, 
then filed away on the shelves of university 
libraries to gather dust, does not shape pub- 
lic opinion. 

Such work only leads to Ph. D.'s. 

However, the work of these students could 
bear fruit. The efforts of scholars could be 
translated into political literature and 
turned into appeals to the public by the 
working politicians, if the scholars and the 
politicians could get together in their efforts. 

The work of the Citizenship Clearing 
House, affillated with the Law Center of New 
York University is doing much to accom- 
plish this cooperation between the political 
scientists and the working politicians. 

Incidentally, the Citizenship Clearing 
House was the inspired idea of a great Re- 
publican, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chief justice 
of the Suvreme Court of New Jersey. 

Judge Vanderbiit saw the necessity for 
training college men and women for partici- 
pation in politics. 

The administration of Ohio Wesleyan Unli- 
versity is to be commended for its pioneer 
efforts in this regard. 

There are far too many Institutions of 
higher learning who are reluctant to permit 
political activity on their campuses. 

In my day in college, in the early twenties, 
the surest way to become personna non grata 
was to show an enthusiasm for political ac- 
tivity, unless, of course, your learnings were 
toward the dominant political factions of the 
majority Republican Party in the State. 

For a faculty member to participate was 
most dangerous and the students were not on 
safe ground, either. 

To keep the record straight, I ought to tell 
you that my class graduated from Iowa State 
College in 1924, I received my degree 8 years 
later, after a summer session in 1932. 

In the interim, I had been elected to the 
Towa Legislature and had been one of those 
instrumental in securing an appropriation for 
new buildings, faculty salaries, and other 
items of importance for that great institu- 
tion at Ames, g 

Though all was forgiven, I have neyer been 
recommended for a county agent job or work 
for the extension department of any agri- 
cultural college in the land. 

FINANCIAL METHODS AND NEEDS 

With each and every so-called scandal in 
Government and politics the American peo- 
ple have raised a howl and, in almost every 
flagrant instance, Congress or the State legis- 
latures have responded with restrictive leg- 
islation designed to end some particular 
heinous practice of the politician, and, some- 
times, the practices of the businessman who 
would corrupt him. 

The Corrupt Practices Acts, both State and 
Federal, the Hatch Act, certain parts of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, all came about because of 
so-called scandalous conduct of politicians, 
in and out of ofice.. Of course, both Federal 
and State forms of civil service came about 
because of the evils of the spoils system. It 
is doubtful, however, that civil service has 
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proven to be as reliable a method as it is pos- 
sible to inaugurate, and it is generally con- 
ceded that incompetents are often frozen in 
their jobs, as well as those in the public sery- 
ice who are loyal, competent, and dedicated. 

It is conceded by all that the party system 
is not strengthened by the loss of the spoils 
system, Many a party worker, a few years 
ago, was recruited and worked hard for the 
party in the hope that he would be rewarded. 
Not all of these were venal or incompetent. 
Party workers are more difficult to find now- 
adays. 

Checkoff contributions by those on the 
public payroil are frowned upon. Contribu- 
tions by labor unions and corporations are 
prohibited. All such methods of financing 
political activity have caused the upset of 
parties and incumbents in times past. 

Scandals have been followed by restrictive 
and prohibitive legislation. Never have we 
had permissive legislation follow these inci- 
dents in our history. This is not so in some 
other western democracies. I am told, for 
example, that in Britain donations for politi- 
cal causes and candidates, within reasonable 
bounds, are encouraged by both the law and 
public opinion. ‘There, the law treats the 
conscientious giving of money to political 
activity as having laudable status such as 
giving for educational purposes. 

Even though I may have been misin- 
formed in this regard, it is logical that polit- 
ical donations should be so rated by law and 
public opinion. 

Restrictive laws, together with the lack of 
permissive legislation, has made corruption 
inevitable in the United States and in 
Minnesota. 

The Newberry case In Michigan created a 
stench when I was a boy of high-school age. 
I read about it in the newspapers and was 
made to feel outraged by the cartoons of 
J.N. Ding. It was an eye opener because a 
wealthy man and his friends spent $195,000, 
most of it to win the Republican nomina- 
tion to the United States Senate, and to win 
the election in a then one-party State. After 
conviction in a Federal court for violating 
the Corrupt Practices Act of the day, the 
United States Supreme Court set aside the 
conviction by a 5-to-4 decision. The Senate 
seated him by a close vote, but Senator New- 
berry resigned shortly thereafter and dropped 
out of public life like a stone falling into a 
lake. 

Two hundred thousand dollars is a real- 
{istic sum now, With modern and expensive 
means of communication, such as radio and 
television, billboards, and airplanes rushing 
the candidate from one end of a State to 
another, it is only reasonable to expect that 
from $50,000 to $200,000 should be spent on 
any Important statewide candidacy in sey- 
eral of our larger States. 

Many times the Newberry $200,000 amount 
was spent in Ohio by the Taft and Ferguson 
forces, of the Republican and Democratic 
Party In 1950, and the furor was mild, un- 
doubtedly too mild. Yet our restrictive leg- 
islation, growing out of the Newberry scan- 
dals as contained in the Corrupt Practices 
Acts, limits the expenditures of a candidate 
for the United States Senate to $25,000, and 
to a similar amount for each committee 
organized on behalf of the candidate. How 
ridiculous and unrealistic. 

As a working politician, I know the sub- 
terfuges that are used, I know that the re- 
alities require money which must be passed 
under the table. I also know that the rank- 
and-file citizens, notoriously generous with 
the March of Dimes and the Red Cross, do 
not finance political causes, candidates, or 
parties. Few are donors who do not have an 
ax to grind, a special favor to be had, or a 
personal ambition to realize. 

Though our two-party system presupposes 
on opposition candidate, many minority 
party candidates in many States, and most 
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of them in Minnesota and Iowa, find it hope- 
lessly impossible to get enough financial 
backing to make a respectible showing in 
the presentation of issues or personal quali- 
fications. The result is that minority party 
leaders are frustrated by the search and re- 
cruitment of candidates because self-re- 
specting and busy men and women of strong 
character want to make a creditible show- 
ing, even if they lose. The result, under the 
primary system, is that the mediocre, the un- 
skilled and untrained, or the screwball does 
file or is filed and too often is nominated 
to the disgrace of the minority party. Not 
so often, but sometimes the traditional, ma- 
jority party is also so afflicted. 

A competetive career in politics is most in- 
secure. Therefore, it is difficult to encour- 
age skilled, trained, able and conscientious 
people to leave their normal vocations to 
enter the political arena. All must feed and 
clothe themselves and their families and 
have a roof over their heads. It is almost 
equally dificult to show most people that 
there are pleasures of friendship and asso- 
ciation to be had in such an avocation as 
being a participant in a party caucus, as a 
poll watcher, or serving as a county chair- 
man. This again is more true of the minor- 
ity party, in any given community, because 
the senior members of the firm, the em- 
ployer or the man himself says, It will hurt 
the business.” 

Oftentimes the wife or husband raises the 
truly effective objection. 

As one who was once in the majority par- 
ty, in the Middle West, but left to join the 
minority party. because his conscience s50 
dictated, and has been a party worker or 
party official for a period of more than 25 
years, I am convinced of what I have stated 
in this regard. 

Sometimes, moved by a realization of the 
importance of issues, the spirit of adventure, 
a willingness to take a chance, or righteous 
indignation with affairs that exist, well-to- 
do and able citizens have gone into cam- 
paigns as candidates, or supporters of candi- 
dates, and have spent their own money. 
Whether winner or loser, the sacrifice is more 
than should be expected. Some of these per- 
sons have impoverished themselves. I have 
known several, personally. Because of a few 
such instances, I live with a feeling of per- 
sonal guilt for having helped recruit their 
services. 

A citizen can advertise his business or per- 
sonal skills and qualifications, if in the pur- 
suit of money, and deduct the expenditures 
do made as legitimate business expense, for 
purposes of taxation. But, that same citizen 
cannot expend his money to further a politi- 
cal career and tell his neighbor of his 
thoughts on the needs of the community and 
expect any consideration from the tax- 
gutherer. — 

A citizen may give to a myriad of causes, as 
a matter of conscience and deduct such ex- 
penditures from his taxable income, provided, 
mind you, that the conscientious giving had 
nothing to do with his political conscience. 

Because of all the reasons I have stated, let 
me ask: “How can honorable and capable 
people be interested in making political ac- 
tivity or public service a career, or even po- 
litical work an avocaiton, in the light of the 
great expense to be borne in such activity 
and the methods currently used to meet such 
expense?” 

No doubt this question needs answering. 

Perhaps some study should be made to 
effect even a few partial answers. 

In Europe, particularly in Britain and in 
Sweden, I am told, political party founda- 
tions bulit and replenished in their resources 
by the rank and file citizens, are fostered by 
directive law and public opinion. There the 
expenses and salaries of district field men, 
traveling lecturers from parliament and the 
universities and other walks of life, schooling 
for prospective candidates, and the campaign 
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funds are all financed in full or in party by 
the party foundations. 

It would be valuable to the American 
people to have some knowledge of the 
strengths and weakness of the foundation 
system of Europe. 

The trusteeships of sueh foundations 
should be in the hands of competent and 
honorable people, outside the party official- 
dom or political careerists, In my opinion, 

ETHICS IN POLITICS 


Having been in politics and business for 
many years, and because I am gregarious, it 
is my observation that politicians are as 
ethical a group as other general groups. 

In any event, the battle for men's hearts 
and minds is an endless one and the practice 
of more ethical standards in all fields needs 
advancing. 

The rank and file, however, are quite cer- 
tain, in their own minds, that politics is a 
dirty business. This is substantiated by a 
recent Gallup poll which reported that some 
72 percent of the parents of the United States 
did not want to have their children go into 
politics. Some 6 or 7 years ago, a similar 
percentage of parents in this State gave the 
same answer as reported by the Minnesota 

II. 

Politics is dirty and corrupt, was the main 
Teason and there is no security in politics 
was the second ranking thought behind the 
parental attitude. 

So we have a dilemma. And we have a 
very, very serious series of questions: 

1. Do we Americans want to abandon our 
system of government and turn that field 
over to some so-called elite group in our 
society? 

2. Do we want to leave matters as they are 
and let our political system drift, as it per- 
tains to political parties, candidates, and the 
presentation of issues? 

3. Or, do we desire to understand our di- 
lemma, study what other responsible and 
self-respecting democracies have done, make 
some innovations of our own, and carry out 
a sensible and practical reform movement in 
our American political-party system? 

A group of Minnesota Democrats (Demo- 
me ee have decided on course 

o. 3. 

About five years ago, Lee Loevinger, a 
young Minneapolis attorney wrote the var- 
ious headquarters of the various British po- 
litical parties and secured copies of the char- 
ters of their foundations. Mr. Loevinger has 
done a splendid piece of work in rewriting 
these documents £0 as to adapt them to mect 
the standards required by United States and 
Minnesota laws. In doing this drafting, he 
found that American laws are nearly all pro- 
hibitive and rarely directive or permissive, 
thus even the name of the Minnesota foun- 
dation is a concession to the law and Ameri- 
can public opinion. 

From time to time, since the early 1920's, 
when I first heard of the British system from 
one of my college mates at Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, I have attempted to learn more 
of the apparently successful Eritish program. 

Through one of my professors of history at 
Towa State College, Dr. Louis Bernard 
Schmidt, I became a friend and associate of 
a young Scotchman who came to Ames for 
graduate study of animal husbandry. His 
avocation or hobby was politics and while 
in the United States he desired to observe 
the American and Iowa scene. We often 
read, studied and talked politics together 
and, when the opportunity presented itself, 
we attended meeting, rallies and caucuses, 
Frankly, the interest in such matters in that 
community was at such a low ebb, there was 
not much to see or hear, and my young friend 
was disappointed and somewhat disgusted 
with the lack of interest. 

My fellow student used to question other 
students on the campus to learn of their 
attitudes and party allegiances. 
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One day he came to me with this obser- 
vation: “It seems, Barney, that all these etu- 
dents at Iowa State think that they belong to 
the same party as their fathers. Since Iowa 
is overwhelmingly Republican, nearly all the 
students think they are Republicans but 
they cannot tell me why they are Republi- 
cans or Democrats, as the case may be. 50, 
I have come to the conclusion that the ex- 
penses for holding an election in Iowa should 
be eliminated. You should have all your 
decisions based on the scientific computa- 
tions of the Department of Vital Statistics 
which could, with less expense, take a census 
of Republicans and Democrats and there- 
after keep an accurate account of the death- 
rate and birthrate of Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats.” 

My college mate, who incidentally was the 
colonel of a Scottish regiment in World War 
II and is now the head of an agricultural 
experiment station In Scotland, was the one 
who first told me of the great difference be- 
tween the organizational structure, financial 
system and campaign methods of British 
parties and our own, For example, he told me 
of the university bureaus of the several par- 
ties which are supported by the party foun- 
dations, which have the cooperation of the 
administrative authorities of British educa- 
tional institutions and hold regular lectures, 
meetings and sessions to recruit on the cam- 
puses. Thus they arouse the interest and 
gain the allegrance and enthusiasm of 
trained minds for politics. 

Ohio Wesleyan's Ben Arneson is the pio- 
neer in this field in America. It is to him, 
I understand, that we are indebted for this 
Institute of Practical Politics, meeting on 
Democratic Recruitment Day, here in Dela- 
ware, Ohlo. 

I salute Dr. Arneson and thank him for 
his great contribution and the honor he has 
brought to Ohio Wesleyan by his recognition 
of practical politics as an essential part of 
the life and activity of any well-rounded 
citizen, 

Briefly, I can outline some of the first and 
faltering steps which have been taken by the 
Minnesota Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion, sponsored by Democrats (D. F. L.) in 
Minnesota, as citizens but not by the party, 
officialy. To do so as a party is to be almost 
criminal in America, I am sorry to say. 

I am proud to report to you that: 

1. The charter of the Minnesota Founda- 
tion for Political Education has been com- 
pleted, agreed upon and signed by the first 
group of trustees, 

2. The first, full-ecale sessions of the trus- 
tees have been held. s 

3. The first report will be issued shortly, 
and that report will show some interesting 
facts: 

(a) That there 1s widespread interest 
among all who have been approached with 
the plan, from among the membership of the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party in Minne- 
sota, 

(b) That the first donors have been peo- 
plo of small and modest means, and their 
gifts have ranged from $1 to not more than 
$100 in money or value when in the form of 
Investments. s 

(e) That with the fund-ralsing activities 
of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party a 
plan or custom has been started whereby a 
lowly 1 percent of the net proceeds from 
such events as the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner and the congressional district din- 
ners have been appropriated to the endow- 
ment funds of the foundation. ‘This will, 
one day, be raised to 5 percent, it is hoped. 

(d) That one research project ts under- 
way, the project of Miss Margaret Foley, now 
Mrs. Ira Pelley, a member of the State execu- 
tive committee of the party, now in England, 
who will give us some first-hand and pre- 
liminary information on the political party 
Toundations there, 
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(e) That we have made an award for the 
leading editorial of 1952, written by a Minne- 
sota writer presenting our party’s cause in 
the campaign of that year; and 

(f) That we are making preparations to 
push our fund-raising campaign in 1954, and 
have many plans in the making to carry out 
the broad educational program of the foun- 
dation to improve political ethics in this 
State to the end that campaigns in Minne- 
sota will be educational in value rather than 
merely biennial emotional binges. 

This iş all said because I truly believe that 
our political life needs the thought and con- 
cern and the activity and financing of more 
than incumbent officeholders, the politically 
ambitious, journalists, newspapermen, radio 
commentators, and the leaders of pressure 
groups. These are the ones who run the 
show now, but we need much more. We need 
the participation and faith of the rank and 
file. 


We are confident that we shall succeed 

and eventually establish a base for a more 

ethical practice of the science and art of 
politics in Minnesota. 

It is our dream that we may have founda- 
tion- and party-sponsored lecture courses in 
Minnesota communities as well as political 
reading rooms such as political parties spon- 
sor in Sweden; schools for candidates and, 
where needed, “fellowships” for young and 
older citizens too, who need financial help, 
to prepare for a campaign and a career in 
elective office; and political “internships” of a 
practical nature in the offices of United 
States Senators, Congressmen, governors, 
State legislators, and party officers, such as 
is now being attempted in New York State 
by the leaders of both major parties in co- 
operation with the universities and colleges 
of that State. 

I shall be proud if I have Interested you 
in our Minnesota experiment. I hope that 
we can show the way to other States and to 
our Republican adversaries at home and else- 
where. I hope you Ohioans will take up the 
plan and that we, in turn, can learn from you. 


United States Gives Away $129.619 Bil- 
lion Under Foreign Assistance Pro- 
grams Since 1917—Taxpayers Foot the 
Bill—This Money Has Bonght Neither 
Peace, Security, nor Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, with the assistance of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, it is my privilege today to place in 
the Record a statement and various de- 
tailed tables relating to grants and cred- 
its to foreign governments since 1917. 
This aid has been in the form of military, 
economic and technical assistance. 

It is very interesting to note, Mr. 
Speaker, as we consider again another 
so-called foreign aid bill, that during the 
period July 1, 1940 through December 31, 
1953 the United States extended $93,- 
549,000,000—that is billions—in net 
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grants and credits to foreign govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, it is estimated as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1954—this year—that approxi- 
mately $14 billion already appropriated 
or otherwise authorized by the Congress 
for transfer as foreign grants had not 
been delivered or had not been disbursed 
as foreign credits. 

Why then, Mr. Speaker, is it necessary 
to authorize and appropriate any more 
money for this program in this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. Speaker, in general, grants are 
taken to be outright gifts for which no 
payment is expected. As most such 
grants are assumed to give rise to possi- 
ble reciprocal obligation to extend some 
aid to the United States of America or 
other countries to achieve common ob- 
jectives. Credits, on the other hand, are 
loans or other agreements which give 
rise to specific obligations for repay- 
ment. All known repayments are de- 
ducted and only the final totals are 
stated as net grants and credits. Since 
July 1, 1945, such reverse grants and 
principal collections on credits have 
amounted to $4,065 million. 

Mr, Speaker, the gross tabulation of 
sums advanced to foreign countries 
April 1917 to June 30, 1954, is as follows: 

[In billions] 


World War I indebtedness $17. 152 
Interwar assistance 1. 533 
Grants and credits 93. 549 
International Bank and Fund 3,385 
Undisbursed funds 14, 000 

Grand total „ 129. 619 


Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that the 
American taxpayer through his govern- 
ment has been more than generous to 
other nations in attempting to assist 
them economically and militarily since 
1917. Following are several detailed 
tables indicating the assistance granted: 


Taste I—Balance of indebtedness (princt- 
pal and interest) of foreign governments 
to the United States arising from World 
War I—Status as of Dec. 31, 1953 


$32, 273, 333. 92 

26, 024, 539. 59 

574, 265, 077. 60 

214, 065, 965. 51 

29, 358, 205. 81 

7, 027, 908. 00 

A 5. 328, 939, 383. 11 
Great Briteia. -..J aa 7, 706, 809, 301. 93 
. eT oe, ne 40, 578, 175.10 
TTT 3, 305, 084. 46 
Italy 2,111,994, 409. 34 
Lat via 12, 148, 333. 04 
LRN acco ee 10, 896, 463. 33 
C anmai 367, 405, 594. 20 
Ruminin. ea — 90, 325, 735. 06 
RUS (( E EEE 530, 046, 425. 94 
Nona 66, 015, 781. 28 
en 17. 151, 479, 717. 22 


Source: Division of Deposits and Invest- 
ments, Treasury Department. 
Taste Il.—Interwar period assistance, 1918- 
June 30, 1940 
Under the various Liberty Bond Acts cash 
advanced to European governments amount- 
ed to 89,598,236,575.45, known as the prin- 
cipal of World War I debts, 
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At the end of World War I war relief was 
extended to Burope by the American Relief 
Administration. In addition to the food and 
clothing so distributed large amounts of 
surplus war materials were also consigned to 
the war-ravaged areas. Grain was shipped 
in 1920 and again In 1931. The Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington authorized just 
under one-fourth billion dollars in loans to 
foreign countries. 

Total aid was furnished as follows: E 


1. Surplus war materials— 
POET ain NO — $575, 844, 295. 54 
2. U. S. Treasury—relief_. 84. 093, 963. 55 

3. U. S. Grain Corpora- 
C 8 56, 858, 802. 49 
4. Federal Reserve System. 422,350, 000.00 
5. Export-Import Bank... 248, 577, 702. 00 

6. Grain Stabilization Cor- 
D d A a 11, 250, 000. 00 

7. Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 54, 000, 000. 00 

8. Second Export-Import 
SSIS) Ma eee g 28, 900, 000. 00 

9. U. S. Treasury—ship- 
E 15, 903, 628, 42 
gn TY RN A 1, 532, 778, 392. 00 


Taste III.—Lend-lease aid provided foreign 
governments by the United States since 
Mar, II. 1941—Status as of Dec, 31, 1953 


American Republics: 


F 85. 523, 017. 81 
iig C ni Mae aa Es ok 361, 393, 036. 96 
e E R 23, 244, 099. 68 
Colombia 8, 290, 446. 18 
156, 330. 15 

6, 551, 280. 35 

1, 617, 367. 10 

7. 794, 772. 09 

878, 275.90 

3, 086, 029. 05 

1, 423, 147.25 

Honduras 368, 364. 24 
Mane — 39, 276, 246. 29 
Nicaragua 887, 199. 28 
se 667.33 
A lod <cn<s ene = 1, 954, 442. 85 
A en a 18, 916, 471. 85 
HENEINT Soone “ 7, 132, 260. 54 
AT Ae AS S 4, 528, 492. 62 
N = 493, 021, 947. 22 


— — 


156, 254, 519. 40 
31, 610, 813, 206. 15 
1, 627, 572, 442. 83 
435, 446. 23 

4, 002, 034. 71 

2, 322, 611.92 

5, 151, 480, 09 

3, 269, 936, 471. 02 
81, 424, 112. 31 

4, 366, 404. 50 

5, 303, 624. 18 
891, 469. 57 

186, 371, 678. 87 
18, 151, 715. 47 
246, 369, 309, 96 


Other governments: 
r 


47, 023, 452.37 

12, 232, 889. 88 

22, 670, 314. 82 

42, 850, 057. 19 

D 11. 054, 449, 197. 21 
Yugoslavia... —— 32, 188, 847. 92 
Total cou ---- 48, 430, 781, 286, 30 

Total. 48, 923, 803, 233. 


Source: 35th Report to Congress on Lend- 
Lease Operations, 83d Cong. 2d session, H. 
Doc. No, 366, Government Printing Office, 
1954, p. 22, 
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War porind July 1, 8 INS 
Postwar period Juty 1, 1945 to Dec. 31, 1953 
War and postwar periods July 1. 1810 to Dec. 31, 1953 


Tase 1V.—Foreign grants by United Slates agency and program: 


{In thousands of dollars} 


United States agencies United States agencies 


Foreign Operations Administration—Continued 
Mutual sccurity—Continucd 


ban siete Department: Military end-use productio 
Donations of surplus. ...--.---.-.------~+-|---.-----+-- 92,113 271, 000 271, 600 
Foot-and-mouth-disease eradication.. on, 401 11. 790 31,70 
American Hed Cross 72, B Asia and Patin 3, 832 3. 2 
Commerce Department: * War Damage Comm 
(mili aid): Administrative. .........-2---}..-..--..--- M :.... ͤ — — 397, 540 307, 540 
nse I t: 3 2,435 
Civilian suppiles: t: 
Arm: F 5, 880, 980 Berlin investment W RAUR A NN 12, 857 12.857 
Navy Department 24, 0 Greek-Turkish aid Fr.. KAA G50, 247 60. 347 
Amy 4,413 Institute of Inter-American Affuirs = 50, 436 37. 846 SK, 2 
WORM EDE 379, 04 Yagórlav assistance....-..-.-.-....- Ba) OR TEES 37. 500 37, 500 
Mintary t . loans 178, 118 Technical waistan s.. an eneneenneannennn 5, 260 13, 532 18, 792 
ft!!! DO ee 8, 937 Philippine rehabilitation; 
Mutual 28 (matiltary ald): Surplus rolert y. cinegnertessscase|-=exrmsosnm 100, 000 10), 000 
MUN TEE INES LPEE NOLEN ISAE . Reconstruction and rchabilitation --|----<--1---- 
Construction 163, 724 Intornational agencies: 
Near Fast and Africa . Carane RE ISOA EENE AEA R A DA 97, 241 a — 
Ta it peti Seah A A eluga 870 8 3 steven 
merican 88 = ° - t — reneenenen= 69 6w on — 
Administrative. _....-....-..- Economie and Technical Assistance: $ 
OMe of Fag Note Mutual Chinese- Korean students 1 7,061 7,061 
rity (mili aid); Administrative... 
Executive © of the I'resident: Migrants. .__.. 15, 740 14,740 
30, 318 36, 318 
Palestine relief 90, 450 90, 450 
U.N. Korean relief. 65, 750 65,750 
Economie assistance from military ad 15, 003 15, 003 
r aid: 
893 AG 
Emergency fa 27, 758 27, 758 
mine + 58 
Economic and 3 assistance: Treasury Department: s 
BOIS E IDAT AEE E p 12, Chinese stabilization.........--..-.-...-... 380, 406 119, 500, 000 
Near East and Africa... Civilian supplies. 134, 48 134, 487 
Asia and Pncile BA 7, Jand tease... 1, 
4 merian eee * . — — 3, 4% 
vo. 4E ̃ —„—-—iv 4 


War period July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945 
Postwar poriod July 1, 1945 to Dec. 31, 1058 
War and postwar period July 1, 1040 to Bes 31, 1053 
TABLE V.—Foreign grants by country 


Un thousands of dollars} 


Foreign country 


Brit 22 Commonwealth—Continucd 


Argentina... 1,239 
6,952 
* 360, 639 
24. 902 
10, 509 
1,879 
6,658 
1,858 1, 150 
3 11.340 5, 458 
1, 903 2,514 
3. 2 4. 638 
— 2,493 4,889 
3, O 2, 287 
ewe et 46, 751 99, 720 
2,142 1,812 
Panama... w9 3, 006 
Paraguay 4,338 5, 24 
Toru... 21,486 9, 186 
Uruguay. 7, 7% 1,506 
Venezien 7, 038 1.811 
Unspecified 1104,71 210, 485 
Afxhanistan 4 
Alba 
9 
Keletum-Lusembourg __. 
British Commonwealth... 


United Kingdom. „ns... 
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TasBLE V.—Foreign grants by country—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars) 


of the Paci 
7 Caroline Islands 


3, 485 Mariana I; 
3, 259 Marshall Islands. 
o RRO ETSE ER EAA hat 493 || International organizations: 
Netherlands U 118,314 1. 117, 172 European Payments Unlon -.-.--------aa|-u0--.... 
— — — — Intergovernmental Committee for Furo- 
Naher ee eann 114, 690 ( 1, 012, 292 pean Migration ass 
BOOTIE soa ATIA N mA %, 625 1H, 881 Tatergovernmental Committee on Refugees.“ 
— — International Refugee 8 aka 
C 37, 096 253, 080 Organization of American States. 
Palomina e e T Buena opal a aaa 175 175 United Nations 1 
Philippines- 52, 515 771. 309 United Nations International Children’s 
Pol — — — 22, 225 387, 
gal. 3 1 11, 579 
Bai 4 FTT 5, 489 


1. 20 4 
766 87, BOL British Zone 
1,903 are States Zon 


4086, 829 
11, 241, 611 


Tasie VI.—Foreign loans and other credits Uniled States agency and program 
Period July 1, 1940, to Dec. 31, 1953 
Un thousands of dollars} 


Net au- 
Unuti-| Repay- 
thoriza- | lied menis 


United States agency and program 


—— ̃ ⁵² a General Services Administration; 
Doficieney materials: 
Agriculture Department (occupied areas | $= | f [% Tor own account 
Oommodity programs)  204,353}........] 314, 388. For FOA........... 
Commerce Department: Maritime Ad- Surplus — 8 aa 
ministration (merchant ships) — e “1 sU0N ao ianctensn 8 2305 Corporation: 
e 8 1 r e x 
Natural-fibers revolving funds.......-. Seep vied areas—ecommodity programs. 
Surplus pruport x Surplus propett x 
Export-Import — 8 State Department: 
Laren Institute of Inter-American Affairs... 
For Foreign Operutions Administra- U. N, Headquarters lou 
tion Treasury Department: 


Asia and „% ———————— British loan 


Philip pine hindin x 
Surplus property... 


Taste VIL.— Foreign loans and other credits by foreign country 
Period July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1953 
[Tn thousands of dollars) 


Net author-| Unuti- 
izations lized 


Foreign country 


Repay- garanta Foreign country 


D 15, 630,399 | 614,697 | 3,112, 043 


32, A — 
490, 671 Luxembourg. ...-.-..-.-.--.. 
KI, 458 Belgian Congo... cneeee---0-<-- 


1 = 
6, 107 || British Commonwealtg 


zes 
885 


— 
= 


arare 


8288888 


Uruguay 
Ur rinks. 


Bere 
S 
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TABLE VII.—Forcign loans and other credits by forcign country—Continucd 


2, 490, 730 


2, 461, 979 
A sects A E G 
French Equatorial Africa. 
French Morocco 
New Caledonia... 


Terlod July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1953 
Un thousands of dollars] 


Repay- 


Outstand- 
ments ing 


il, 101 


Foreign country 


Net suthor-| Unuti- 
ions lized 


Mr. Speaker, I am indebted. to Mr. 
Hermann Ficker, analyst in Interna- 
tional Finance and Trade, Economics 
Division, of the Library of Congress, who 
has rendered invaluable assistance in 
this matter. 


The Superpatriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
l Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor, I 
include herewith an article by Dr. Charles 
W. Mayo, which appeared in the current 
issue of the New Leader. Dr. Mayo is 
the world-renowned surgeon of Roches- 
ter, Minn. A Republican, he made a bril- 
Uant exposure of Communist germ-war- 
fare charges at the United Nations. 

His warning of the totalitarian threat 
fn the United States is another brilliant 


exposé. 
‘Tue BUPERPATRIOT: MENACE TO AMERICAN 
ài FREEDOM 


y Dr. Charles W. Mayo) 

In the postwar period the warning that 
we run the risk of investigating ourselves to 
death has been sounded many times by many 
persons; yet, today the problem confronts 
us as powerfully as ever. Each era in our 
history has presented its peculiar problems 
that required special solutions. We have 
seen our freedoms threatened before and 
eventually have acted wisely in the presence 
of danger. Our power to act is strengthened 
by the knowledge of our freedom. 

It is not unsual, or unprecedented, for a 
nation to be threatened as the United States 
is today, on two sides, both from within and 
from without. 

Among the perils from within are those 
which might cause us to lose our freedoms 
in an overzealous approach to danger in the 
United States from Communists In govern- 
ment and in our educational system. Of 
course, we know that Soviet communism un- 
doubtecly is the greatest danger that we 
or any other free nation face from without. 


The agencies of the Federal Government 
have demonstrated that they are able to 
cope with the Communist menace from 
within, Their abilities to do so are being 
strengthened. The free world, secking col- 
lective security through the United Nations, 
presents the most formidable bulwark against 
aggression in the history of mankind. 

What of the superpatriots who threaten 
our freedom? The answer to this problem 
rests, I think, with the American people, who, 
when they are in possession of the facts, have 
the greatest power of any people—the power 
to act as individuals. 

My work is in the field of science. I am 
shocked and alarmed when other scientists 
are in effect put on trial by groups which 
do not have the power to try them, and the 
scientists are not the only ones who have 
thelr loyalty questioned. The arms of the 
investigators have the strength to reach into 
each American home and expose each skele- 
ton in each closet. 

The scientist who, In 1942, looked on Rus- 
sian as an ally and entertained a Russian in 
his home apparently might Just as well for- 
get about working for the Government, no 
matter what his views are today. 

If he did present himself to the probers, 
he would need the patience and tolerance 
of a superhuman, and let him answer the 
charges. Let him finally win clearance. Is 
it all over? One of America's most brilliant 
physicists found out recently that it is not, 

Of great help to the superpatriot is a tech- 
nique that is becoming increasingly popular 
in America—the second guess. In 1945 we 
were a victorious nation. In a seeming flash 
we found ourselves confronted with a menace 
greater than the Fascist hordes, Frustrated 
and bewildered, many of our citizens, how- 
ever well-meaning, set out to attempt to fix 
the blame. 

Second guessing isa great game. It brings 
to those who practice it an Olympian feel- 
ing of never being wrong. That is because 
the making of vital decisions is not their 
concern. 

Second guessing, to the extent that it is 
practiced today, is a frightening thing. It 
means that a man who honestly and with 
no malice in his heart made a wrong decision 
must bear the scar for life, and too often his 
family are cosufferers. 

The drumbeat of the second guesser is 
growing louder in our Nation. In the minds 
of many Red-hunters, the hasty, irrational 
decision of a college student suddenly be- 
comes of vital importance to tho security of 
the Nation when the student reaches full 
maturity. 


However, let us put aside the personal 
feelings of the men who are put to the in- 
quisitor’s test. Purely, selfishly let us con- 
sider what freedom means in scientific re- 
search, what it means to the success of all 
endeavors. 

Scientific preeminence and freedom of 
thought and inquiry are inseparable. No- 
where has this been more graphically demon- 
strated than in the United States. If we 
need reinforcement of this fact, we have only 
to consider what happened to the art of 
medicine during Nazi rule in Germany. 

On the brighter side of this attack by the 
superpatriots on basic freedom is a growing 
awareness in the minds of many Americans 
that we bave this problem. Before we can 
find a cure for this strange twist in our Na- 
tion's history, we must look for the cause, 
Most Americans hold the charitable view 
that persons who make mistakes in good 
faith are entitled to a second chance; that 
persons are not judged guilty without a fair 
trial; that there is a difference between dis- 
loyalty and apparent disloyalty. 

It is not too far-fetched to say that a form 
of calm hysteria holds many Americans in 
its grip. ‘This hysteria manifests itself in 
many ways. Fear and frustration are very 
much in the picture. Uncertainty and a 
feeling of helplessness go hand in hand with 
frustration. These assurediy are uncertain 
times. The threat of global suicide is ever 
present. 

Because of supersecret measurcs necessary 
to preserve our security, we must place faith 
in our leaders, but it must not be a blind 
faith. It is possible that the American peo- 
ple have never been more bewildered and at 
the root of bewilderment is fear that breeds 
on lack of knowledge. 

We, as Americans, must now of all times 
realize that we must be tolerant of the 
necessity to temper our ideas of what we 
can and cannot do. It ts possible that we 
may and do become bewlidered by the in- 
tricacy of the problems that face our Nation 
and its leaders. 

Basic to our way of life is the concept 
that our people have a right to know. The 
corollary is that, armed with the facts, we 
can reach proper decisions. There is real 
danger in underestimating the intelligence 
of our citizenry and in tempting the imagi- 
nation of people with just part of a story. 
There is danger in Government officials de- 
ciding what people are entitled to know 
about their affairs. 

There are evidences that our present ad- 
ministration is mindful of this shortcoming. 
1 believe there is further need for a thor- 
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ough reevaluation of the Government's pub- 
lic information program in the fields of 
atomic research and defense. We aiso need 
to know more about the Reds in Government 
issue—not from the lips of congressional in- 
vestigators, who keep an eye on their con- 
stituents, but from the agencies that should 
be getting the first crack at infiltrating Com- 
munists. à 

Besides steps to give the American peo- 
ple more information, consideration should 
be given to a program of reeducation in the 
meaning of freedom, As Thomas Jefferson 
once suggested, let us put forth a good idea— 
freedom—to replace a bad one—unfair at- 
tacks on our citizens in a scatter-gun at- 
tempt to root out Communists in Govern- 
ment. Jefferson added, “Punishment is no 
Solution for bad ideas.” 

A full appreciation of the meaning of 
freedom would include an understanding 
that our way of life is not without its risks. 
United States defense officials often com- 
Plain that we give the Soviet Union con- 
Siderable useful military data by printing 
this material in magazines and newspapers 
available to all Americans. Members of 
Congress are given secret military infor- 
mation that in the Soviet Union would be 
Available to only a select few within the 
Kremlin. These are but a few of the ex- 
amples of the risks of being a people at 
liberty. 

We would have it no other way. Fore- 
most in gaining a full appreciation of free- 
dom is the knowledge that right is on our 
side—that if we do not sacrifice our free- 
doms and thus destroy ourselves from within, 
Our message to the peoples of the world who 
Sway between communism and liberty will 
become stronger. 

The rash of Red-hunting going on in the 
United States today and its repercussions 
are having serious effects abroad, particu- 
larly in the rest of the free world. 
` By its very nature, a totalitarian state 
Stultifies the minds of its citizens. Time is 
with us, because if we support and reaffirm 
Our basic beliefs, our strength will grow. 
The totalitartan- controlled masses can be 
Pushed only to a certain point before lack 
ot freedom of thought and inquiry will take 
its toll in decay or revolution for freedom. 
This is a lesson of history we should not 
forget in these days when we wish for time 
50 desperately. 

Freedom is made up of many Intangibles. 
It has a rare flavor that can easily be lost. 

om's cornerstone is the right to an 
Opinion, the right to disagree. Too often, 
we tend to forget that from disagreements 
have sprung many of our most noteworthy 
achievements in science, the arts and po- 
litical life. We Americans thrive on the un- 
accepted, the untried, the new, the unortho- 
dox. We are a curious people, and therein 
lies a great potential strength. 

World public opinion, weighted on the 
Parad of freedom, is a weapon to be reckoned 

(This article is adapted from an address 


by Dr. Mayo at the Minnesota congressional 
dinner.) 


Israel and the Arab States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 29, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to place before the Congress a 
Series of resolutions unanimously adopt- 
ed on February 16, 1954, by the National 
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Conference of the American Christian 
Palestine Committee. 

The resolutions committee consisted 
of the following: Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, 
chairman; Prof. James Luther Adams; 
Rev. Kar! Baehr; Dr. John W. Bradbury; 
Harry W. Flannery; Dr. Daniel A. Poling; 
Rev. Dr. Jesse W. Stitt; Dr. Carl Her- 
mann Voss; Prof. Albert N. Williams, 

The resolutions are as follows: 

PREAMBLE 


Our interest in the Near East—in Israel 
and the Arab states—is aroused by the needs 
of its people, by its prospects for develop- 
ment, and by the importance of the area in 
defending and strengthening the free world, 

Impelled by our faith in democracy and 
our religious principles to “see visions and 
dream dreams“ of a Near East area becoming 
once again a center of creative civilizations, 
we look forward to a new flowering of the 
genius of the Hebraic and Arabic peoples and 
the cultural enrichment of the world 
community. x 

We believe it is imperative to reaffirm our 
friendship for Israelis and Arabs alike. We 
support Israel in her struggle to attain cul- 
tural freedom for dispossessed and persecuted 
Jews. We hail Israel's advances in founding 
a democratic society and in reclaiming a neg- 
lected land. We are eager likewise to see the 
completion of such land reform measures as 
decreed by Naguib in Egypt, by Shishekly in 
Syria, and by the Shah of Iran. We com- 
mend those measures in the Arab world 
which have been taken to reclaim land and 
provide more health and educational oppor- 
tunities to the neglected and victimized 
masses of Arab people. 

The Near East is emerging from its ancient 
patterns and seems destined to secure a 
greater measure of the good life for all the 
peoples in the Mediterranean. Therefore 
nothing is more urgent than peace as a con- 
dition of progress, To continue the existing 
conflict obstructs all efforts to raise living 
standards and nourish democratic growth. 
Only immediate, honest negotiation between 
Israel and the Arab states will provide the 
opportunity of terminating this conflict. 

We applaud the constructive efforts of 
the United States Government to aid all the 
peoples of the Near East. 

Sensitive to the urgent needs of two ref- 
ugee peoples in the area, Arab and Jewish 
alike, Congress has made generous grants 
under three successive Mutual Security Acts 
to both of these refugee groups in the hopes 
of alleviating their plight and aiding in their 
resettlement. These funds were voted on 
the recognized fact that Arab and Jewish 
refugees were similar in number and that 
both needed and deserved help. 

The United States Congress has also rec- 
ognized the need for technical assistance in 
this underdeveloped region. Our experts 
have helped local populations deal with 
problems of health, sanitation, administra- 
tion, road construction, water and soll con- 
servation, and farming techniques. Both 
Israel and several of the Arab States have 
benefited from these programs, with the 
Arab areas receiving the larger share of the 
funds appropriated, 

We support the principle announced by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower of sympa- 
thetic and impartial friendship for the peo- 
ples of the Near East. 

We urge, however, that this Nation stand 
steadfast upon those fundamental principles 
that have thrust our country into world 
leadership. We feel that our national in- 
terests can be served only through firm sup- 
port of those principles of self-determination 
and national sovereignty which both Jew and 
Arab have been seeking in this region for 
more than a generation. 

We support our Government in its efforts 
to persuade the Arab States to accept Israel 
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as a free and sovereign nation within the 
Near East context, and we commend Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles for forth- 
rightly supporting direct negotiations be- 
tween Israel and Jordan. 

We applaud the efforts of our Government 
to seek, in cooperation with the United Na- 
tions, a program for the regional develop- 
ment of water resources in the Near East. 

Effective cooperation in the use of the 
waters of the Jordan, Litani, and Yarmuk 
Rivers can vastly increase the amount of 
land under intensive cultivation and can 
produce the electric current necessary to 
operate factories, light cities, and mechanize 
farms. These improvements will aid both 
the refugees and the underprivileged masses 
of Jewish and Arab people in the region. 
Where a regional approach to the develop- 
ment of the water is not feasible, we believe 
in the development of such resources within 
each country. 

We applaud the sacrificial efforts on the 
part of the Jewish communities of America 
to provide both gifts and capital funds for 
Israel, the greatest rescue and refugee re- 
settlement venture of history. 

The Jewish people throughout the world 
have provided immediate relief for the 750,- 
000 Israel newcomers (350,000 of them from 
the Arab and Moslem lands of the Near East 
and Africa) and are helping to settle them 
on farms and in factories with a reasonable 
standard of living for all Jews and Arabs 
alike. 

We urge that the vast ofl and land wealth 
of the Arab world be similarly used to help 
bring new opportunity to their brothers in 
the Arab refugee camps. 

We applaud Israel's acts of friendship and 
good faith: 

1. In releasing Arab blocked bank accounts 
of former Palestinian Arabs despite the 
failure of the Arab States, notably Iraq, to 
release the blocked accounts of their former 
Jewish residents; 

2. In offering to pay for Arab lands aban- 
doned in Israel as a part of a peace settle- 
ment, taking into account the lands and 
property abandoned by Jews in Arab lands; 

3. In offering Jordan the use of a free port 
in the newly constructed Kishon River 
harbor in Haifa Bay; 

4. In accepting as citizens some 28,000 
Arabs who have illegally returned to Israel 
since the hostilities of 1948; 

5. In voting for the admission of the Arab 
State of Libya into the United Nations; 

6. In offering to redraw the Israel-Jordan 
boundary lines in the major trouble areas, so 
that farm homes might be reunited with 
farmiands, and so that the constant human 
pressures to break across artificial and 
arbitrary boundaries will not continue to be 
the cause of dally depredations from both 
sides. 

We regret that these acts of friendship 
have either been rejected or have failed to 
elicit from the Arab nations a desire to nego- 
tiate an overall settlement. 

We applaud Israel for seeking to establish 
a democratic society with full civil, religious, 
cultural, and political freedom for all its 
citizens, ‘ 

It is a cause for great satisfaction that 
eight Arabs are members of the Knesset (the 
Israel Parliament), that there is universal 
education, universal franchise, and equal 
wages for equal work, despite the present 
conflict between Israel and the Arab States. 
Since the surrounding Arab nations have 
not yet recognized Israel as a nation and con- 
tinue to threaten her very existence by en- 
couraging infiltration for acts of violence and 
sabotage, Israel must continue military con- 
trol and require military passes for Arabs and 
Jews alike in a number of vulnerable areas, 
These security measures cannot be relieved in 
the absence of peace. 

We applaud Zionists and the friends of 
Zionism throughout the world who have long 
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sought to provide a homeland so that Jews 
who felt the sting of discrimination and the 
lash of persecution might live in freedom 
and dignity. 

It was always the hope of the Zionists to 
achieve their goal in cooperation with the 
local Arab peoples. Prior to the Arab war 
against Israel, Arabs were not displaced by 
the colonizing efforts of these idealistic Jew- 
ish pioneers, but were benefited in many 
ways through creative Zionism. 

We are confident that the people of the 
United States will keep in mind the high 
principles and constructive record of Zion- 
ism over the past three-quarters of a cen- 


We deplore repeated statements of Arab 
leaders that they will never negotiate a 
settlement with Israel, but seek only to de- 

it. 

We are shocked by the reported statement, 
as transmitted through the Associated Press, 
of King Saud, of Saudi Arabia, that “Israel, 
to the Arab world, is like a cancer to the 
human body and the only way of remedy 
is to uproot it just like a cancer. We Arabs 
total about 50 million. Why don't we sac- 
rifice 10 million of our number to live in 
pride and self-respect?” This is a direct 
challenge to the spiritual foundations of the 
United Nations. 

Likewise, we cannot countenance irre- 
sponsible statements of the few but articu- 
late Israelis who speak of expanding Is- 
rael's borders to the Jordan River or to its 
ancient boundaries, including the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan, which statements 
have been definitely repudiated by the Is- 
raell Government. 

We deplore the propaganda machinations 
of the Communists in the Near East. Like 
their Nazi predecessors, the Communists 
portray Israel as an agent of British and 
American expansion; because they recognize 
that the stability, trade, and mutual help 
flowing from an Israel-Arab peace would 
forever doom Russian imperialist designs on 
this strategic and oil-rich area. 

We deplore the fact that the Arab Nations 
went to war against Israel to overthrow the 
United Nations partition resolution of 1947. 

This resolution offered freedom and self- 
determination to both Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine. But the rejection of the partition 
resolution by the Arab States and their ag- 

on against Israel prevented the imple- 
mentation of the specific terms of the United 
Nations resolution—internationalization of 
Jerusalem and the economic union between 
Israel and the proposed Arab State. Like- 
wise, United Nations resolutions looking to 
the rehabilitation and resettlement of the 
Arab refugees have been made inoperative 
by the refusal of the Arab States to acknowl- 
edge their major responsibility for the crea- 
tion and solution of this problem, 

Under the United Nations Armistice Agree- 
ments Israel's territory is larger than the 
partition resolution envisaged. It should be 
recalled, however, that most of the area 
originally assigned to the proposed Arab 
State was annexed by the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan. 

We point out that the Arab Nations stand 
alone in their refusal to accept and recognize 
the establishment of Israel as a sovereign 
state. 

We deplore the continuing confilct on the 
borders between the Arab States and Israel. 

This pattern of Arab forays into Israel has 
caused the death and wounding of some 423 
Israelis during the past 3 years and led to 
the tragic reprisal raid on Kibya by the 
Isrnelis, where 53 Arab villagers lost their 
lives. 

We recognize the validity of the United 
Nations censure of Israel in this specific case. 
We regret, however, that no strong measures 
were outlined at that time to deal with 
future infiltration and boundary line in- 
equities; and by the fact that the resolution 
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of censure did not call upon the parties to 
meet and negotiate. 

We deplore all moves to grant arms to Near 
East states until peace between the Arab 
Nations and Israel is concluded. Regional 
stability cannot be achieved by placing arms 
in the hands of fearful, angry, or frustrated 
rulers. The premature supply of arms tends 
to promote new conflicts, bringing death 
and destruction to both Israelis and Arabs, 
and endangers the defenses of the entire 
region. 

In view of the fact that these concerns 
lead us to the belief that the future of the 
free world hangs in the balance in the Near 
East, we— x 

Recommend that our Government con- 
tinue to help both Israel and the Arab 
States by contributing to the relicf and re- 
settlement of each group's refugee popula- 
tion, and by granting increased economic 
and technical assistance. 

Recommend that our Government con- 
tinue to encourage regional development of 
the area's water resources so that all peoples 
may be the benefactors. 

Recommend that our Government con- 
tinue to support, as it did in the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly, the appointment of a com- 
mission with authority limited to the super- 
vision of the holy places only, leaving all 
political concerns in Jerusalem to the re- 
spective Governments of Israel and Jordan, 

Recommend that our Government protest 
to the United Nations Security Council the 
illegal stoppage by Egypt of Israel-bound 
ships in the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Elat. 

Recommend that our Government, in co- 
operation with the United Nations, continue 
to work for the most equitable solution of 
the Arab refugee problem by resettling 
these men, women, and children on the po- 
tentially plantiful lands of the several Arab 
nations. 

In Arab lands, the refugees would be in- 
tegrated into a society with which they have 
kinship of religion and ethnic origin and 
within economies which will enable them 
to make substantial contributions toward 
their development. The Arab refugees thus 
can constitute a tremendous potential asset 
to the Arab States—to Syria and Iraq espe- 
cially, which haye large areas of unculti- 
vated lands and which need manpower. 

We urge that our Government support all 
efforts to have the Arab States negotiate di- 
rectly with Israel, for in this way only can 
peace be brought to the Holy Land, the 
sanctuary wherein have been nourished the 
historic hopes of mankind for brotherhood. 


Are We Buying Security? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial that appeared 
in the Washington Daily News entitled 
“Slaphappy Security": 

SLAPHAPPY SECURITY 

The United States has spent $7,700,000,000 
since October 1949 to arm our allies, the 
President told Congress. 

Which is a sizable sum of money. 

Six of these billions went to Europe, 
which is the approximate amount which will 
be collected in income taxes this year in the 
three big States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Texas. What did this money buy? 
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On that score the report to Congress is 
less than satisfying. Indeed, in some re- 
spects_ it seems to be deliberately deceptive. 

For example, the report declares the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization “has reduced 
the gap between Soviet Russia’s offensive 
strength and the West's defensive and re- 
taliatory capacity.” Yes, but the gap which 
Temains between the 175 divisions Russia 
has and the 30 divisions which the West 
has available now reflects little change in the 
basic situation. 

Lord Ismay, secretary-general of NATO, 
reported last December the West's strength 
was not sufficient to keep the Soviet Union 
from overrunning Europe in an allout war, 
and that is the point. 

The report to Congress also makes much 
of the fact that the monthly rate of mili- 
tary shipments to the French Union forces 
fighting the Communists in Indochina in 
1953 was 50 percent higher than in 1952. 
But the report is silent on the much more 
pertinent fact that the French are trying to 
make a deal with the Reds right now. 

What will happen to the arms we are 
sending to Indochina if the French sell us 
out? Indeed, what will happen to NATO if 
the Communists get representation in the 
governments of France and Italy, as many 
observers predict they will? 

These questions are not raised through 
any intention of urging that the United 
States revert to isolationism. They are 
raised because It is dangerous to ignore them. 

If the people who write the reports which 
the President sends to Congress mierepre- 
sent the actual facts, what dependence can 
be placed on the military structure which 
is based upon such a false conception of the 
situation? 

This doubletalk In which the bureaucrats 
are indulging will not fool the Russians. 
But if it creates a false sense of security at 
home it will invite disaster. 

When we know there are more Commu- 
nists in France and Italy than there were 
4 years ago, it ought to be apparent to every- 
one in our Government that the money we 
are spending abroad isn't buying what it 
was supposed to buy. 

It is time for a new look at this whole de- 
fense problem. To that end, let us have 
honest reporting of the cold, unvarnished 
facts so that it will be possible to make an 
intelligent appraisal of the situation. 


Preservation of Academic Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 27, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a vital 
part of the free world fight against com- 
munism is the preservation of academic 
freedom. It is a vital duty of American 
academic institutions to further, by all 
means possible, the resistance of institu- 
tions and scholars to Communist doc- 
trine. The small groups of European 
scholars who have been driven from 
Europe by totalitarianism can help to 
nourish among those still imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain a great degree of 
intellectual resistance. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement by Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki of 
Marquette University, which will be of 
interest to all Members of the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe FICHT FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE 

Sovier Union AND BEHIND THE Iron CUR- 

TAIN 


(By Roman Smal-Stocki, Ph. D., director of 
Slavic Institute, Marquette University) 


The fight for academic freedom in the 
Soviet Union conducted since 1920-22 by us, 
emigré scholars of the non-Russian nations, 
has entered a new phase. Our fight has a 
Tather long history. 

First, after 1922, we had to retreat from 
dur mother countries, which were forced into 
the Soviet Union by Russian Communist ag- 
gression, We had to take refuge in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Bulgaria, Germany, 
and France, continuing there, as figures in 
the public eye and as professors in the uni- 
versities, our fight against the Russian Com- 
Munist dictatorship over liberal arts and 
Sciences, and mobilizing all the moral forces 
of central and western Europe for the de- 
tense of academic freedom in the Soviet 
Union. Academic freedom is synonymous 
for us with personal and national freedom 
because freedom is a general idea. 

The second phase began after World War 
II. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
Bary, Bulgaria, East Germany, Estonia, Lat- 
Via, Lithuania, suffered the same fate pre- 
viousiy undergone in the years 1920-22 by 
Ukraine, Byeloruthenia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, North Caucasus, the Cossack, 
Tatarian, and Turkestan peoples. All aca- 
demic freedom was suppressed in these coun- 
tries also. Together with the DP profes- 
Sors of these new victim countries of Rus- 
sian communism who refused to capitulate 
before Stalin, we again had to retreat to the 
west. and finally reached the last line of 
defense, the United States of America, In 
the still free remainder of Europe, these aca- 
demic and national freedoms are at present 
in mortal danger, and their final fate com- 
pletely depends on the real force commanded 
by the Atlantic nations. 

Some of us émigré scholars had the good 
luck to be Integrated into the American uni- 
versities as professors and to join the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors. 
We all deeply feel that we are in the United 
States confronted with a task and mission 
indissolubly merged with the whole ideolog- 
ical war of the still-free world. We must 
here continue our fight for academic freedom 
for all the nations behind the Iron Curtain 
and in the Soviet Union, including also the 
Russian. 

“Why?” we are often asked by our Ameri- 
fan isolationist or neutral colleagues, and 
they represent 80 percent of the professors, 
Here is our answer: 

(a) We feel a moral obligation to the 
Memory of all the thousands of colleagues 
Of all nations of the Soviet Union who were 
Murdered by the Russian Communist dic- 
tatorship in the previous decades because of 
their defense of academic and national 

om; 

(bd) We feel a moral obligation toward all 
Colleagues of all nations in the Soviet Union 
and behind the Iron Curtain presently im- 
Prisoned and persecuted for their defense of 
Tree thought and research; 

(c) We must convince our American col- 
leagues that the united public opinion of 
the free world and the U. N. could, by coura- 
Beous acts of condemnation, if not bring 
real relief for the scholars, at least surely 
Stimulate the will and spirit of all academic 
institutions, staff and youth, to continue 
thelr effective intellectual opposition against 
the Russian Communist dictatorship and 
pive them the assurance of not being iso- 
&ted in their resistance, open or secret, but 
backed by the whole free world; 
le (d) We must convince our American col- 

Agues that the American moral leadership 
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of the free world depends in the first line 
from their decision whether or not they will 
take over the leadership in our struggle for 
academic freedom against the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship. In previous years a 
rather large group of American university 
professors from leading eastern universities 
established in this regard a rather sad record. 

In May 1953, I presented, with my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Bela Kovrig, former 
rector of the Hungarian Francis Joseph Uni- 
versity, a resolution at the meeting of the 
Marquette University chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 
After long discussions, the resolution was 
adopted on October 23, 1953, and was sub- 
mitted to the executive council of our 
organization in Washington, D. C. We in- 
cluded in the resolution also Russia proper, 
despite the fact that the destruction of 
academic freedom, the integral part of na- 
tional freedom, is the old method of Russian 
imperialism to keep the non-Russian na- 
tions in Muscovite slavery. And I am sorry 
to say that many chauvinistic Russian exiles 


even today regard this measure as an abso- 


tute necessity to keep indivisible the prison 
of the non-Russian nations, the Soviet 
Empire. 

Here is the text of the resolution which 
is only a part of our original resolution: 


“RESOLUTIONS OF THE MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


“Whereas the civilized nations of the 
world are in full accord that academic free- 
dom presents the indispensable condition of 
all creative efforts which tend to increase 
knowledge and rationality within culture; 
and 

“Whereas academic freedom is the com- 
mon inalienable right of all those who par- 
ticipate in the service of truth and in the 
spreading of the social value of enlighten- 
ment; and 

“Whereas academic freedom like every 
freedom is indivisible; and 

“Whereas in the Soviet Union and in the 
captive countries academic freedom is sup- 
pressed to the detriment of scholarship, 
students, the respective national cultures and 
the common interest of humanity: Be it 

“Resolved, That 

1. The Marquette University Chapter of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors condemns the Russian Communist 
Government's denial of academic freedom 
to the academies, universities, and students 
in the Soviet Union; 

“2. The chapter condemns the Communist 
dictatorship’s denial of academic freedom to 
the academies, universities, and students of 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia; 

“3. The chapter expresses deep distress 
over the tragic plight of such traditional 
centers of learning as Cracow, Prague, Leip- 
zig, and Budapest; 

“4. The chapter extends a pledge of soll- 
darity to fellow scholars and students of all 
Union and Autonomous Republics of the 
Soviet Union and of the captive countries; 
and 

“5. The chapter urges the executive coun- 
cil of the American Association of University 
Professors to request the Government of the 
United States to take steps to make repre- 
sentations to the proper national and inter- 
national authorities concerning these viola- 
tions of academic freedom.” 

Thus the fight of the former European 
university professors for academic freedom 
in their old countries entered into a new 
phase, now in a common front with Ameri- 
can university professors. It is now up to 
our American colleagues to take over the 
leadership in this fight which defends also 
the basic principle of the American academic 
world, also endangered by subversive Rus- 
sian communism, 
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The tremendous importance of our ideo- 
logical fight for academic freedom against 
the Russian Communist dictatorship surely 
cannot be overlooked or neglected by free 
Western and American institutions, whether 
public or private. Our fight led to the cren- 
tion of such glorious traditions as the Free 
Ukrainian University in Prague, the Ukrain- 
ian Scientific Institutes in the capitals of 
Europe, and the Promethean Learned Con- 
gress of the exiled scholars of the non-Rus- 
sian nations in Warsaw in the year 1936. 
Through these institutional media we in- 
tensified and persisted in the struggle against 
Stalin's cultural and linguistic policy that 
could only mean death to the cultural being 
of the non-Russian nations in the U. S. S. R. 

Indifference to this struggle for academic 
freedom can only serye the interests of those 
perpetrating what amounts to cultural and 
national genocide, An impassioned under- 
standing and a constructive will to imple- 
ment this present fight for academic free- 
dom would reinforce the most decisive 
weapon in the ideological war against Rus- 
sian communism. We seek this understand- 
ing and will on the part of our public and 
private agencies in the combined interests 
of the security of our Nation and of ultimate 
truth itself. 


Upper Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs reported to the House, H. R, 
4449, a bill providing for the construc- 
tion of the Echo Park Dam and other 


_ participating projects within the upper 


Colorado River storage project, on 
Tuesday, the 18th of May. 

The committee approved this project 
by a vote of 13 to 12, without considering 
serious evaporation calculation errors 
admitted by the the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Before the committee took final 
action on this bill, I endeavored to insert 
in the record the Bureau’s admission 
that it erred in estimating the evapora- 
tion loss from a high dam at Glen Can- 
yon, Ariz. 

The committee, however, refused to 
take official cognizance of this crucial 
evidence of error, which throws an en- 
tirely new light on the Echo Park Dam 
controversy. This is typical of the high- 
handed manner in which this vast bil- 
lion-dollar project has been approached. 
The committee has heard a tremendous 
amount of testimony to try to prove 
Echo Park Dam essential to the project. 
But it has received very little evidence 
to demonstrate the economic, agricul- 
tural, and engineering feasibility of 
other storage dams and participating 
projects. The committee's refusal to 
consider the important evidence of error 
indicates how frightened and frantic 
Echo Park proponents are, and that they 
are willing to support any and all proj- 
ects in their desperation. 

The evaporation error at Glen Canyon, 
which is a key feature of the Upper Colo- 
rado River storage project, casts consid- 
erable doubt on the need for Echo Park 
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if a high dam can be built at Glen Can- 
yon instead of the lower one contained 
in the bill. In view of the admission of 
error as to Glen Canyon, it is quite pos- 
sible that other serious planning errors 
have been made on other parts of the 
project. 

In a public release dated May 14, 1954, 
the Department of the Interior an- 
nounced that a recalculation of the 
upper Colorado River data was to be 
made, including in that release the con- 
tents of the letter from the Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Ralph Tudor, 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee of 
Irrigation and Reclamation of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I wish to include that release as a part 
of my remarks. 

ORDERS RECALCULATION ON UPPER COLORADO 
EVAPORATION DATA 


Under Secretary of the Interior Ralph A. 
Tudor today advised a congressional sub- 
committee that a recalculation of the evap- 
oration factors on all reservoirs proposed in 
the upper Colorado River project has been 
ordered. 

In a letter to Congressman WI LIAN H, 
Harrison, chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee, Under Secretary Tudor declared that 
data supplied by the Bureau of Reclamation 
on evaporation losses from a high Glen Can- 
yon dam had to be corrected. The Bureau's 
figures were used in testimony before the 
subcommittee in January and in a subse- 
quent letter, 

Under Secretary Tudor's letter follows: 

May 13, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM H, HARRISON, 

Chairman, Irrigation Subcommittee, 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Me. Harrison: On January 18, 
1954, I appeared before your subcommittee 
and testified on behalf of the upper Colo- 
rado River project. A part of that testimony 
was a recommendation that the Echo Park 
and Split Mountain Dams be included in 
the project. These two dams have been op- 
posed by persons and organizations inter- 
ested in conservation. This Department 
recommended construction of the dams 
rather than other possible alternates for 
various reasons including lesser evaporation 
losses. 

On March 9 I advised you by letter of cer- 
tain errors that had been made by me in 
my testimony, and I particularly advised you 
that if a high dam should be bulit at Glen 
Canyon in lieu of dams at Echo Park and 
Split Mountain the increased losses for evap- 
oration will amount to 70,000 acre-feet per 


year. 

I have this week been advised by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation that the figures which 
they supplied me for both my original tes- 
timony and my letter of March 9 for evapo- 
ration from a high Glen Canyon Dam were 
in error to the extent of an additional 45,000 
acre-feet. Thus, it appears that the greater 
evaporation losses from a high Glen Canyon 
Dam built in lieu of Echo Park and Split 
Mountain would be in the order of 25,000 
acre-feet per year. 

This brings up the possibility of substi- 
tuting a high Glen Canyon Dam for the 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams. I 
have reviewed this matter at length with 
the Commission of Reclamation and with the 
Assistant Secretary for Water and Power and 
for reasons which were given in my testimony 
and by other witnesses before your subcom- 
mittee we do not consider such a substitute 
justifiable, 

You may note that my statement sub- 
mitted to your subcommittee read as follows: 
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“Should the Glen Canyon Reservoir water 
surface be raised to provide this additional 
storage, it would present serious difficulty 
of protecting the Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument. This monument is unique and 
has no counterpart, Furthermore, tht ad- 
ditional storage in this lower elevation area 
of high evaporation would more than offset 
the savings of evaporation by elimination 
of Echo Park. The plan would further con- 
centrate storage in the lower end of the 
basin and fail to provide the needed river 
control in the upper section. The system 
power output would be reduced by an esti- 
mated 285,000 kilowatts if this plan is 
adopted.” 

I am aware that this error in the evapora- 
tion calculations for the high Glen Canyon 
Dam Reservoir may cast doubt as to the 
reliability of the calculations for other reser- 
voirs. However, my inquiry indicates that 
the possibility of this is, indeed, remote. 
Nonetheless, instructions have been issued 
to have a new check made and this is now 
being done, 

I regret that this information was not 
brought to the attention of the subcommit- 
tee at an earlier date. As an explanation 
but not as an excuse, these new Bureau of 
Reclamation figures only came to the atten- 
tion of the Commissioner of Reclamation and 
the Secretary of the Department within the 
past week. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH A. Tupor, 
Under Secretary. 


Asia Leaders Fear the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, herewith is an article by Mr. William 
L. Ryan written in Geneva, Switzerland, 
under date of May 24 and the writer 
points out that there is a mistrust of any 
alliance that might possibly be made 
with the United States and other Asiatic 
countries: 

Asis LEADERS FEAR Any Acrion Witt PLUNGE 
THEM Into War—Tnrex Do Nor BELIEVE 
UNITED STATES Has AGGRESSIVE DESIGNS, BUT 
STILL MISTRUST ALLIANCE 

(By William L. Ryan) 

GENEVA, May 24.—There is not the slightest 
indication at the Geneva conference that 
the Communists will accept anything but 
surrender of the West in Asia. 

Apparently they are sure communism is on 
& victorious march, with the decisive battle 
for Vietnam all but behind them. The 
Russians are calling the tune here, even pre- 
paring the speeches of the Communist Viet 
Minh representatives in the Russian lan- 
guage. 

After a month of talk there seems no pros- 
pect of anything but obstruction and dead- 
lock. The Russians exude confidence that 
they hold the trump cards. 

Communism is relying heavily on a drive 
to turn Asian nationalism and Asian fears 
into potent weapons against the West in a 
long-term atruggle for domination of a 
continent. 

The United States has been losing battles 
in this propaganda war, though it has not 
yet, by any means, lost the war. Asian dis- 
trust of the West, after a century of colonial 
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domination, Is being twisted and turned 
against the United States in a political- 
psychological offensive designed to win 
cheap victories. 

The Communists are not concerned with 
masses now. This war is for the intellectuals, 
the educated layer of Asians from whose 
Tanks come the raw materials for govern- 
ment and leadership. 

In those ranks America has been losing 
friends, They are not going over to the Com- 
munist side, but in frustration are retiring 
into a neutral shell. And that serves the 
Communist cause. 

For one who has just returned from Asia 
there is an atmosphere almost of fantasy 
here in Geneva. Talk of united action in 
Asia seems removed from reality. 


HOPES DIM FOR ALLIANCE 


At the moment, prospects seem dim for 
any Southeast Asia defense system under 
United States inspiration or protection. 
That may yet change as the Communist 
breath gets hotter on Southeast Asian necks. 
If so, the United States hopes to have the 
framework of an alliance which those nations 
can join if they choose. 

But in an extensive tour of that vast, un- 
derdeveloped, poverty-ridden area I found 
that, with few exceptions, Asian leaders cling 
to the view that any involvement in a bloc— 
however defensive it may be—will make Asia 
the cockpit for world war III. 

With the understanding they would not be 
quoted by name, Asian leaders spoke frankly 
of their fears and frustrations in trying to 
build new nations in an area whose un- 
plumbed riches and geographical position 
make it a tempting target for Red expan- 
sion. 

“Those who want to be friends of the 
United States are falling silent now,” an 
elderly pro-American statesman told me sad- 
ly. “It is becoming just as politically un- 
wise in this part of the world to take the 
side of the United States as it is for you in 
the States to take the part of Red China,” 

ASIAN LEADERS SEE THREAT 

Asian leaders are alive to the internal 
Communist threat and have been fighting 
it consistently, They fear communism, But, 
first of all, they fear a new general war. 

Because of this, however mistakenly, they 
fear the United States. They do not believe 
Americans have any aggressive designs on 
them. But they have a dread that actions 
of the United States in a head-on clash with 
the Soviet Union might plunge Asia into the 
most dreadful of all wars. 

They insist they have won substantial vic- 
tories over their domestic Communists and 
can keep them in check, short of invasion 
from China, 

But many of these antl-Communist leaders 
themselves help Communist propaganda 
along. Anticolonialism is the cement hold- 
ing these new nations together. Many a 
leader is not adverse to transferring the 
former fear of Britain, France, or Holland 
over to the United States. Several frankly 
admitted this to me. 

Certainly the two largest nations, India 
and Indonesia, would have to be counted 
out of a southeast Asian alliance as matters 
stand now. And Burma likely would cast a 
cautious look northward, That leaves Paki- 
stan, Thailand, and Malaya, short of a de- 
fense line, pushed all the way back to the 
Pacific island chain. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before 63d Continental Con- 
gress of National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Martin] before the 63d Continental Con- 
gress of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, in Constitu- 
tion Hall, Washington, D. C., Thursday 
evening, April 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DEFENSE oF FREEDOM TODAY AND 

Tomorrow 


(Address of United States Senator EDWARD 
Maatin, of Pennsylvania) 


It is a rare privilege to address this honor- 
able and outstanding American organization, 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
have always been steadfast and militant in 
defense of the United States and our heri- 
tage of liberty and independence. 

No organization defends and supports the 
ideals of freedom with deeper loyalty to the 
Principles upon which our Republic was 
established. 

No organization fights harder for 100 per- 
cent Americanism, 

No organization appreciates more sincerely 
the fundamental principie that the great- 
ness of our country is based on the most 
Precious gift bestowed by God upon man- 
kind—freedom of the individual. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, our birthright 
of freedom was not conferred by govern- 
ment. It was not granted by legislative 
enactment. 

It was held by the Founding Fathers to be 
& divine blessing—a sacred trust to be treas- 
ured, guarded, and defended with all we 
have and all we are—with our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

Upon that foundation the United States, 
in less than 200 years, has become the great- 
est and most powerful Nation in all history. 

Upon that foundation a savage wilderness 
Was transformed into a bright land of free- 
dom, with the highest material, cultural, and 
Spiritual attainments in all the world. 

We can point with the greatest pride to 
all that has been achieved In a comparatively 
Short span of years. But we must never for- 
get that we did not reach the proud position 
We ocupy without struggle and sacrifice, 

Tt is ours today because heroes and patriots 
in every generation were willing to shed their 
blood and give their lives in defense of 
freedom. 

The troubled times in which we live call 
Upon everyone of us to take up the cause 
they so nobly served, The dangers we face 
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today call for renewed dedication to our 
country and our flag. They call for deeper 
devotion to the ideals of liberty and inde- 
pendence, for new strength and courage in 
defense of freedom, 

America faces a desperate challenge. 

It is a challenge hurled by evil forces that 
would destroy the principle of individual 
freedom, 

The voice of the demagogue is loud in the 
land. The brazen tongues of self-seeking 
politicians still proclaim the false and de- 
ceptive promise of prosperity and security 
without effort and without sacrifice. 

The advocates of a planned and controlled 
society—call it socialism, collectivism, com- 
munism, or by any other name—are still 
among us. They are still offering their fan- 
tastic hope of a more abundant life if we will 
but give up our individual freedom. 

Their one objective is to undermine our 
system of free government and to replace it 
with the same socialistic pattern that has 
led other great nations to destruction. 

‘The danger is real, It must have our care- 
ful attention when we consider the defense 
of American freedom. 

Unfortunately, we have amongst us so 
many misguided persons who do not fully 
apppreciate the real meaning of American- 
ism, 


They do not seem to realize that our sys- 
tem of free government places upon each 
citizen an equal share of responsibility for 
our growth and progress. 

They do not seem to understand that the 
progress of our country has always depended 
on the principle that each American must 
bear his share of the burden of supporting 
and defending our country. 

That principle was so well set forth by 
George Washington when he said, and I 
quote: 

“Every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of a free government owes not only a portion 
of his property but even of his personal serv- 
ice to the defense of it.” 

The Founding Fathers were men of keen 
perception and far-sighted vision. They 
knew from the record of history that under 
self-rule the people might destroy their 
government by robbing their own treasury. 

They feared that political demagogues 
would undertake projects that seemed good 
for the individual with no regard for the 
ability of the people to pay the cost. 

The vastly increased cost of goverment at 
all levels gives some indication of how far 
we have gone in that direction. 

I do not want to burden you with too 
many figures, but I feel that this great and 
powerful organization should have all 
the facts. 

Twenty-five years ago the total cost of all 
local government in the United States was 
about $514 billion a year, It has now more 
than doubled. At that time local govern- 
ment had outstanding bonds of about $12 
billion. That debt has now increased to $22 
billion. 

Twenty-five years ago the cost of operat- 
ing State government in all the 48 States was 
about 62 billion a year. It has now increased 
to the enormous sum of $12 billion. At that 
time the 48 States owed about $2 billion, 
which in 25 years has been expanded to 
nearly $10 billion. i 

The total cost of the Federal Government 
was leas than $3 billion 25 years ago and in 
1953 it was close to $75 billion, which, I hope, 


can be greatly decreased in the next fis- 
cal year. 

Twenty-five years ago the national debt 
was about $1814 billion, Now it has just 
about reached the statutory limit, the stag- 
gering sum of $275 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 500,000 
employees on the Federal payroll. Today 
there are 2,347,000, a decrease of 200,000 from 
the high figure of a year ago. The total 
number of all Government employees, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, is now more than 8 
million, while 25 years ago it was about 3 
million, 

The salaries of the Federal employees is 
now equal to the wages of all the workers in 
the steel industry of America and twice that 
of all the railroads, 

I bring these figures to your attention be- 
cause the solvency of our country has an 
important bearing on the defense of our 
freedom. 

They are a solemn warning that financial 
irresponsibility is the first step to disaster 
for a Nation just as it is for an individual, 

They should make us stop and reflect upon 
the grim truth that in a bankrupt nation 
there is no freedom, no Justice—only hunger, 
poverty, dictatorship, and slavery. 

What is the reason for the enormous cost 
of government? 

It is because we are shirking our individ- 
ual responsibility. 

We have permitted the expenditure of vast 
sums of money for undertakings by govern- 
ment which are properly the business of 
private enterprise. 

We have permitted large expenditures for 
sectional and regional advantage which have 
been detrimental to other parts of the ooun- 
try 


We have seen the development of a power- 
ful central government because the States 
have surrendered many of their functions 
and responsibilities in exchange for the so- 
called Federal aid. 

The same process is taking place at the 
lower levels of government, Local respon- 
sibility is being destroyed by the shifting of 
purely local functions to the State level, 

Our people seem to forget that every tox 
dollar spent by government comes from the 
earnings of the worker and that government 
has nothing to give except that which it first 
takes from the people themselves, 

Are the American people so attracted by 
gaudy promises and glowing pictures of a 
care-free future, that they are willing to 
close their eyes to the most terrible waste 
and extravagance our country has ever 
known? 

Are the American people so indifferent to 
the real facts that they are willing be fooled? 

Can America be awakened to the danger? 

Can the fighting spirit of American people 
be aroused to save America from the social- 
istic system that has brought other great na- 
tions to destruction? 

Unless we learn and apply that lesson of 
history, American freedom will be wiped 
out. 

If America is to be preserved as the great- 
est nation in history, our people must stop 
leaning on the Government and stand once 
more on their own feet as our forefathers 
did. 

I am confident that the loyal and patriotic 
Daughters of the American Revolution will 
be in the front line of the battle to save 
American freedom, 
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We must restore a sense of individual 
integrity and responsibility. 

We —.— think more about our duties as 
citizens than our rights and privileges. 

We must drive out corruption at all levels 
of government. 

We must rid ourselves of racketeers and 
profiteers who demand something for 
nothing. 

We must clamp down on law evaders and 
law violators. 

We must crush the poisonous influence of 
communism and every other subversive ele- 
ment that is undermining loyalty to America. 

We must resist the efforts of those who 
would replace our free Republic with the 
planned economy of the welfare state. 

We must safeguard the national economy 
against abuses by big business, big labor, and 
big government. 

We must strengthen the moral and spirit- 
ual vitality of our people. 

We must depend more upon ourselves and 
less upon the Government. 

We must practice honesty, self-reliance, 
thrift, tolerance, and above all, faith in God. 

As soldiers we are taught that we must 
have an estimate of the situation and a plan 
of action before we go into battle. 

First we learn all we can about the enemy 
and his possible action, also complete infor- 
mation about our own troops. I believe I 
have given you an accurate estimate of the 
situation. 

In this conflict we know that our enemies 
abroad are the godless, treacherous, aggressor 
nations, We know that our enemies here at 
home are traitors who conspire to tear down 
the American flag and to overthrow this Goy- 
ernment by force, if necessary. In addition, 
we have the careless and selfish American. 
He is not a well-trained soldier. 

We know we must be prepared. We must 
be equipped and we must be trained. 

I humbly submit for your consideration 
the following training program as a basis for 
our plan of action. 

First, we must strengthen the influence of 
the family and the home. There are few 
Juvenile delinquents in good families. The 
morale is high. They possess a high degree 
of integrity. 

Second, our schools must be presided over 
by men and women imbued with the highest 
ideals of this Republic. Their job is a 
sacred trust. They should teach the young 
to be self-reliant, tolerant, and unselfish. 
They should teach the glories of the Ameri- 
can way of life and what it has accomplished. 

Third, we need militant and tolerant 
ehurches. We should all be generous in 
support of our churches, cathedrals, and 
synagogues. They should teach the dignity 
and the freedom of the individual. They 


should provide for the Boy Scouts, Girl- 


Scouts, the YMCA, the YWCA, the youth or- 
ganizations of every falth and all the other 
great groups that stand for Americanism at 
its best. 

My fellow Americans, one of our most im- 
portant duties in defense of American free- 
dom is to mold the minds of youth so as to 
bulld men and women of character, principle, 
and integrity. 

We should teach our boys and girls to be 
grateful for the strength and loyalty of the 
men who, in the name of liberty, created this 
powerful Nation. It was the first time in 
history that a government had as its prime 
purpose the preservation of the God-given 
right of freedom of the individual. Our 
Government was consecrated in the blood 
and tears of stalwart men and women for 
that purpose. 

Our rich soll and our great endowment of 
natural resources were important in the de- 
velopment of the America we enjoy, but the 
strongest factor was the iron spirit in the 
hearts and minds of the men and women 
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who founded, created, and developed the 
United States. 

Let us work and fight to preserve the heri- 
tage they have so gloriously given us. 
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Have We Been Wrong in Indochina? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by the 
Honorable AnpREw F. SCHOEPPEL, of 
Kansas, before the annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Bar Association, Youngstown, 
Ohio, May 21, 1954: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I remember some years ago 
when I was in the active practice of law in 
my home State of Kansas attending similar 
meetings of the State bar association, I never 
could refrain from wondering—silently of 
course—why a pleasant evening of friendly 
association with fellow practitioners of the 
law and their ladies had to be spoiled by 
being forced to listen to the speaker of the 
evening. I thought then, and on numerous 
occasions since, that society has a big debt to 
settle with whoever first insisted that 2 ban- 
ouet's afterpiece must be a speech. I sup- 
pose the originator looked upon it as a sort 
of penance that the guests must pay for an 
enjoyable evening. 

Nevertheless, being mortal, I must confess 
that Iam rather proud of having been asked 
to speak before this annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Bar Association. It brings me 
into association with some of the most dis- 
tinguished legal minds in the Nation. 

I cannot help remembering that an illus- 
trious Chief Justice of the United States 
was a member of this bar; that his late be- 
loved and distinguished son, whom it was my 
good fortune to count as a personal friend, 
was an active practitioner and member of 
this bar; and that today my good friends, 
the able senior Senator from this State, JOHN 
Bricker, and Congressman Frank Bow, are 
among its leading lights. 

When your distinguished president, Mr. C. 
Kenneth Clark, wrote me of this annual 
meeting, I had an inner apprehension about 
accepting the nomination as a speaker, It 
May seem strange to you that a politician 
would ever be reluctant about any oppor- 
tunity to talk—about anything. 

The first problem was time. In common 
with my 95 colleagues in the Senate, I am 
on a perpetual merry-go-round of duties 
large and small which in my case take, on an 
average, of 15 hours a day, 6 days a weck. I 
reserve Sunday for three things—a little 
more sleep, church, and several hours of 
quiet reflective thinking about current and 
future problems. 

The second question was what could I say 
to men so peculiarlly equipped as are mem- 
bers of this or any other State bar associa- 
tion, Of all the professions, lawyers per- 
haps have the greatest opportunity to know 
the facts of life. Even our jurists, who are 
frequently portrayed as sitting in ivory- 
domed cubicles, deal daily with the ebb and 
flow of man’s affairs—the things which affect 
and alter the tide of events. 

I could, of course, discuss the latest facets 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and whether 
trucking regulations issued thereunder are 
consonant with the act; but as I look around 
me I sce many men who are infinitely better 
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equipped to do so. I might present a dis- 
course on the antitrust statutes on the point 
of whether the Supreme Court can sustain 
a lower court decision in the booking of thea- 
trical acts without materially narrowing the 
application of the Sherman Act; but again 
prudence commands that I hold my tongue 
among my betters. 

I mention these things merely to empha- 
size that even a politician sometimes thinks 
yonan about what he is going to talk 
about. 

And, of course, I could make a rip-snorting 
political speech, boasting of the record of my 
party, damning the opposition, wrapping my- 
self in the flag, and present a series of Mon- 
day-morning quarterbacking declarations 
designed to make me look like the wisest man 
since Solon or Solomon, 

There is a time and a place for everything. 
I think this is a place to talk facts—plain, 
unvarnished, nonpolitical facts. I think this 
is a time to reason together, to examine the 
conditions and circumstances that surround 
us. 

Tom Paino, rallying a despondent, bewil- 
dered band of patriots who saw only defeat 
ahead of them in their valiant try for free- 
dom, said that was a time to try men’s souls. 

This too is a moment in history that is 
fine for pessimists. The world seems upside 
down, Everywhere there is an air of confu- 
sion and crisis. We are living in a time when 
it Is only too easy to feel down in the mouth 
and walk around muttering lugubriously to 
ourselves and to each other. The hour is a 
good one for the Cassandras. It is a good 
one for the purveyors of doom and gloom, for 
the Jeremiahs who stress the dark side of 
everything, for the hand-wringers and the 
defeatists. The times are again ideal for 
all those who talk fatalistically about not 
being able to stop the wave of the future, 
once the Nazi wave, and now the Red wave. 

We become bitter in our criticisms, we 
become strident In our views, we shout when 
we should be quiet, we bluster when we 
should be calm, we threaten when we should 
be firm. All too often, we are the angry man 
who has lost his sense of proportion, who 
sees everything in black and white instead 
of shades of gray. 

Let us agree first on one premise. The day 
is gone when the United States can or will 
Uve alone in the world. The great oceans 
which were cur monts can be traversed in 
hours by planes, and in minutes by guided 
missiles. Chicago, Detroit, you here in 
Youngstown, are scarcely 5 hours away from 
Soviet Russia's nearest Arctic base by planes 
capable of carrying the atomic bomb, At 
least that is what we are told. 

Moreover, whether we like it or not, every 
facet of our domestic economy is affected by 
what goes on in the world about us. The 
return to a peacetime economy in a nation 
geared to war and the furnishing of muni- 
tions and economic ald to its allies, is a 
dificult and unensy task, as events of the 
last year have proved. The market prices of 
our grains arid fibers, the rate of steel mill 
production, the activity of our factories— 
all are quickly and directly affected by the 
tide of events in other lands. Russian in- 
transigence in Germany, Red China's de- 
meanor in a Geneva conference, the chang- 
ing events in Indochina, dally affect our 
own economy. 

It must be clear, therefore, that the prob- 
lem which transcends all others in our lives 
is the international problem, the difficulties 
between East and West. — 

I was impressed recently when I read the 
observations of a distinguished Peruvian 
political refugee, Dr. Hoya de la Torre. He 
was the leader of a revolutionary party in 
Peru. For 5 years he had time to think while 
he had asylum in the Colombian Embassy 
in Lima. In his view, the essence of the 
conflict between East and West lies in two 
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differing conceptions of freedom. To Asia, 
with its fatalistic religions and social and 
Political traditions, freedom is hardly 
known. To the West, freedom is all impor- 
tant. The history of the West is its con- 
tinuing struggle to win and maintain free- 
dom. Consequently, Justice usually means 
bread without freedom to the East, and may 
sometimes mean freedom without bread to 
the West. That is why, he believes, com- 
munism has a stronger appeal in Asia than 
in the West. Marxism, as a political doc- 
trine, isinconceivable without the suppres- 
sion of liberty. This cannot long succeed 
anywhere in the West. Its success in the 
East will depend on how long bread means 
More than freedom. 

Let us consider one facet of this conflict 
between East and West, the Indochina situ- 
ation. It is, at the moment, the most criti- 
cal, the most dangerous, and the most com- 
Plex of the lot. It is a boiling caldron which 
could involve us in war. It is no secret, I 
suppose, that only a few weeks ago we were, 
indeed, very near to a repetition of our 
Korean adventure. 

Indochina is a faraway land, a land of 
Tabled temples and plodding oxen. It Is also 
a land of steaming jungles, dirty rice paddies, 
rubber plantations and tin mines. It has a 
population of 30 million people, divided into 
three distinct political states, with more than 
& dozen different religions and many distinct 
racial groups, It is a country of great topo- 
Praphical contrasts, from hot tropical rice 
paddies to mountainous savage jungle, 
through much of which few men have passed. 
In the strange amalgam of its contrasting 
Population, is the distinct stratum of 3 mil- 
lion Chinese who live as a class apart, well 
interlarded into the economic life, but so- 
Clally aloof. As a producer of rice, rubber, 
tea, coal, coffee, pepper, teakwood and jute 
for export, the country is potentially a great 
world trader with much of the world’s needs 
in these commodities. There is abject pov- 
erty in the crowded river deltas of the Mck- 
tong and Red Rivers, but potentially the 
country could support many times its popu- 
lation if it had a better economy and im- 
proved transportation. Its public health and 
educational levels are dismally low, which 
is no tribute to its 100 years of colonial ex- 
ploitation, 

We gain nothing by censuring France—the 
times are too grave for that—but there can 
be little doubt that Indochina has been the 
worst administered colonial area in all Asia. 

Vietnam, largest and most important of 
the 3 Indochina States, consists of 3 prov- 
inces. Cochin China is in the north, Annam 
in the center along the east coast, and Ton- 
king is in the north. 

Vietnam, has about 22 million of the 30 
million people in all Indochina and most ot 
its people are Annamese. They come from 
an old migration which had its start in West- 
ern China but have been established in their 
present locale since 1199 B. C., some 3,000 
years ago. While the majority inhabit the 
low coastal areas with their rich rice growing 
areas, there are also numerous aboriginal 
tribes, who live in the high mountain chain 
which runs the length of the peninsula. 
These tribes recognize no law but their own, 
and this includes the French, the Vietnam, 
or the Viet Minh. The jungle in which they 
live is so dense a machinegun burst will not 
penetrate 30 yards from the narrow infre- 
quent trails that traverse it. For the most 
part, they have no concern with the war, and 
Want only to be left alone. 

Tonkin, the northernmost of the three 
Provinces of Vietnam, includes both rich 
Tiver delta and mountains. It has good de- 
Posits of fine anthracite coal, copper, man- 
ganese, iron, and tungsten. 

The other two states of Indochina are Cam- 
bodia and Laos. Cambodia, which les in the 
southwest corner of the peninsula, is the 
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ancient kingdom of the Khmers. Cambodia's 
people are mostly of Thai origin, and theirs 
is a closely integrated community; proud, 
rich in all the necessities of life, with a 
glorious cultural heritage of art, music, and 
literature. Its magnificent sixth century 
temple at Angkor was 1 of the 7 wonders 
of the ancient world. The people are most- 
ly Buddhists, a state religion whose loyal 
subjects are both deyout and disciplined in 
its powerful hierarchy. There is also a tribal 
minority known as the Isaraks, whose reli- 
gious faith strongly resembles Brahmanism, 
Laos is the least developed of the three Asso- 
ciated States. In fact, it is probably 1 of 
only 2 nations in the whole world which 
does not have 1 mile of railroad. While it 
has teak, gold, and tin which have been 
exploited to some degree, little has been done 
to facilitate getting its products out into 
world commerce profitably. Its people are 
Buddhists, predominantly of Thal origin. 

It is significant, I think, that some months 
ago when a number of nervous communiques 
were issued by the French about a forthcom- 
ing Communist invasion of Laos, the Lao- 
tians were the least concerned, and even to- 
day show less interest in the war next door 
than we do. 

Why this lesson in the geography, eco- 
nomics, and social and religious life of Indo- 
china? Simply because it is essential that 
we have some understanding of basic facts 
before we, or our Government, make deci- 
sions which would involve us in undertak- 
ings which may be unwise, imprudent, and 
even wrong. 

The war in Indochina is nearly 8 years old. 
I have sought to learn something about it. 
I must tell you in all honesty that it is dif- 
ficult for me to support the belief that the 
conflict between the French-supported Viet- 
nam and the rebel Viet Minh is, in fact, a 
war between the forces of freedom on one 
hand and the forces of communism on the 
other hand. The war had its genesis in a 
sincere attempt by nationalists to shake off 
the French colonial yoke. It was spurred, of 
course, by Japan's potent slogan of Asia for 
the Asiatics, which has become a rallying 
cry for all Asia. It was given added fuel 
by Gandhi's nationalistic movement in In- 
dia and Holland's relinquishment of the East 
Indies. Nationalism, throw the white man 
out, get rid of colonial exploiters, is a raging 
fire today through all Asia. 

It is true that the leader of the Indo- 
chinese rebel forces is Communist trained. 
But the United States has had a group of 
military advisers helping the French-led 
forces. It is true that the rebel forces have 
been getting military supplies from Red 
China, and possibly from the Soviets. But 
the United States has supplied more than a 
billion in war material. The principal dif- 
ference is, that the Red Chinese are getting 
paid in rice, tungsten, and other commodi- 
ties, and we are giving our supplies away. 

Our press and radio in recent weeks have 
pulled no punches in describing the Viet 
Minh as the Communist forces. But as little 
as 3 months ago, not even the French so 
identified them. In fact, up to very re- 
cently, dispatches from Saigon discreetly and 
consistently called them the Communist-led 
Viet Minh, but never the Communist forces, 
or the Communist Viet Minh. It is clear that 
the Vietnamese themselves have little heart 
for the war; that the French haye difficulty 
in recruiting them; that arms, munitions, 
and men go over to the rebel side each day 
in large numbers and amount. It is inter- 
esting to ask ourselves at what point did this 
war, which the record shows to have been a 
war for freedom and independence, a war 
against tm at what point did it 
suddenly become a war of Communist ag- 
gression? 

The basis of reasoning lies in distinguish- 
ing fact from fancy, truth from untruth. In 
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examining the Indochina situation, we harm 
Se, AE eee secon 10 00E St ae 

It is a fact that more than two-thirds of 
the world's population goes to bed hungry 
every night. It is a fact that most of that 
two-thirds live in Asia. It is a fact that 
communism breeds on poverty and want. 
But to conclude from these facts that all 
Asia will fall under Communist control is 
to commit a folly of reasoning which places 
us on a false premise right from the start. 

Asia is in revolution—revolution against 
colonialism. The spirit which animated the 
American Revolution, and the French Revo- 
lution in the 18th century, and Bolivar's 
great cause in South America in the 19th 
century, has taken firm root in Asia in this 
century. What we in America believe is the 
inalienable right of all men to walk as 
equals with dignity in the world communi- 
ty is sweeping Asia today. 

Are we in America to say nay to this? 
Yet consider the position that we have been 
put in. Throughout Asia, and even in many 
parts of Europe, we are now regarded as 
the protectors and defenders of colonialism. 
We, who fought the first revolution for the 
rights of man, are censured everywhere as 
defending greed and exploitation of native 
populations. Is it any wonder that inde- 
pendence movements are driven into the lap 
of the Kremlin? We help the cause of world 
communism by failure to stand solidly for 
the cause of world democracy. In the minds 
of a great many Asiatics, Europeans, and 
those in the Arab States, America does not 
quite know what it is for, and only faintly 
what it is against. 

We are a freedom-inspired Nation, de- 
voted to the tenets of democracy, but remem- 
ber that Communist China makes the same 
claim. And the Chinese shrewdly point out 
that we are the defenders of the white man's 
policy of exploitation, an argument which 
the natives find easy to believe in the light 
of the facts. When we send, or even threaten 
to send, our troops and treasure halfway 
around the world in apparent defense of 
colonialism, it's no help to us that the 
Asiatic knows no more about us than we 
do about him. And the eventual penalty to 
us is infinitely more than the loss of troops 
and treasure. 

I turn now from a recital of these facts 
to some consideration of where we are, and 
where we are going. I have formed some 
opinions about the wisdom of our course so 
far and of our policies. I believe that these 
judgments are based on facte—on the facts 
I have recited and many more. 

Able men, students of world political and 
social movements, believe that communism 
thrives best wherever poverty and despair 
and exploitation of the mass of the people 
exist. The masters of the Kremlin believe 
it too. Where are these areas today? 

Obviously most of Asia, the African col- 
onies, and the Arab States in the Middle 
East are fertile breeding grounds for com- 
munism. 

And why not? Consider the living stand- 
ards of the people. Men, women, and even 
children, work from dawn to dark without 
making enough to ward off the pangs of 
perpetual hunger. The average life expect- 
ancy is less than 30 years. Infant mortality 
is shocking; a sizable percentage of those 
who live become blind or partially blind 
through disease. 

What do you think runs through the mind 
of a Chinese woman, a child strapped to her 
bosom and a heavy sack of coal on her back, 
as all day long she climbs up and down a 
ship's ladder refueling the ship from a coal- 
ing dock in Shanghai or Hong Kong? 

What do you think are the thoughts of 
an Egyptian fellahin, walking patiently be- 
hind the same kind of a plow his forefathers 
used in biblical times, all day long for 30 
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cents a day and a ration of old camel meat 
once a week? 

What motivates the men and women who 
when the nights get cold in the winter 
months throw themselves into the swirling 
waters of the Whangpoo? 

Isn't it clear that people like this haven't 
anything to lose; that they believe that any 
change must be for the better? You may 
say: But their lot won't be better under 
communism, Of course not; but the Com- 
munists are clever enough to promise that 
it will be better; that communism is striving 
to help them. 

Has the Western World ever even promised 
them anything? Isn't it easy to see how 
communism becomes a kind of religion for 
millions of such miserable, despairing crea- 
tures who have nothing to lose but their 
chains in embracing a new creed? 

Does the Western World thwart commu- 
nism by sitting idly by while all this goes on? 
Can we, in the kind of world we now live in, 
afford in our own self-interest to remain 
silent, to allow the fuse to reach the gun- 
powder? There was a time immediately after 
the end of World War II when we had the 
influence and the power to insist that the 
first steps be taken to correct these evils, 
We did it in the case of India and the Dutch 
East Indies. We didn’t do it in the case of 
Indochina. We didn't do it with respect to 
the African colonies. And we can be sure 
that however the Indochinese situation is 
settied, the next tinder box will be North 
Africa or the Middle East. Wherever these 
weaknesses exist, there the Communists will 
probe and pour oil on the fire. 

France bears the major share of the blame 
for the present Indochina crisis. France 
turned deaf ears to suggestions made both 
by the British and ourselves. This was an 
affair, she said, she could handle herself. 
She wanted neither advice nor help. As the 
fire grew and she lost the flower of her officer 
corps in the jungles, she wanted help, but 
always on her own terms, 

France assumed, correctly I fear, that with 
proved Communist leadership in charge of 
the rebels, we could be frightened into the 
affair, Our own policy of drift and wait and 
see over the last 5 years made inevitable the 
position we have finally found ourselves in— 
a position in which we have poured out mu- 
nitions and technical help to put down a 
rebellion against a colonial power. 

Then, as the situation worsened, we began 
to threaten and bluster. We warned of 
massive retaliation if the Red Chinese or 
the Soviet Russians came into the conflict; 
some of the top military figures indicated 
that the only solution was an all-out mili- 
tary effort; we let the impression get around 
that if necessary we would go it alone at 
France's side. 

All this went on before there was con- 
sultation with allies, and much worse, with- 
out any apparent intent to consult the Con- 
gress. When our hand was called: when we 
were bluntly asked to fulfill implied promises 
and belligerent statements, an urgent effort 
got under way to condition the mind of the 
American people to the inevitability of in- 
tervention in the Indochinese war. A num- 
ber of trial balloons were sent up, but they 
didn't float very high. 

In part, they were knocked down by the 
cold reception most Members of Congress 
gave the idea of sending our fighting men 
into the Indochina conflict. Most of us felt 
that the Congress must not be by-passed; 
that if the Nation were going to war the 
Congress must first declare war. We wanted 
no repetition of the Korean adventure. 

In part, the campaign for public approval 
of intervention was stymied by the sharp 
antagonism of the newpaper editors of Amer- 
ica, who were then meeting in Washington. 
Editor after editor, even those who supported 
strongly the international policies of the for- 
mer administrations and who are themselves 
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strongly interventionist in world affairs, 
sharply criticized any proposal of the Execu- 
tive sending American troops into Indochina. 

The story one hears in Washington is that 
when our Secretary of State arrived in Lon- 
don prior to Geneva. he had administration 
approval for our intervention in Indochina, 
provided Britain would go along. Churchill, 
the story goes, refused, at least until after 
Geneva proved fruitless. In France, Mr. 
Dulles was met with sharp insistence on 
fulfillment of a promise to send a powerful 
armada of American planes. The tide of 
American opinion and the British opposition 
put Mr. Dulles in the position where he had 
to back down on all-out help to the French. 

Of course, this turn of events pleased 
Soviet Russia. It put the Kremlin in a com- 
manding position at the subsequent Geneva 
Conference; it strengthened the spirit of Red 
China and of the Communist-led Viet Minh 
forces. It has been said a diplomatic loss 
of face for the United States has resulted. 

The question is—Was all this necessary? 
Should our Government. make unilateral 
promises about intervention in a war with- 
out considering Congress, and without con- 
sidering the American people—who I be- 
lieve are overwhelmingly opposed to getting 
into the Indochina war? 

Do not misunderstand me. This is not 
the time for recrimination, personal attacks 
on our leaders, or hand-wringing. I do 
not want to be, as I said earlier, a Monday- 
morning quarterback. Hindsight can make 
a genius of the least of us. 

My own view is that although we recog- 
nived the rebel movement in Indochina in 
its early stages for what it was—a truly 
nationalist attempt to throw off the yoke 
of a colonial power—we lost our whole sense 
of perspective when it became clear that the 
revolution was being exploited by Moscow, 
and when Communist-trained leaders took 
over its direction. 

In our desire to bolster the European com- 
munity as a barrier to Russian imperialist 
expansion, we were reluctant to take a 
strong stand with France. Instead of coun- 
seling moderation, instead of insisting, as 
we did in the case of Britain with respect 
to India, that France take firm and defi- 
nite action to free the Associated States of 
Indochina, we fell into the trap of alding 
a colonial power to maintain her sovereignty 
over her possessions, 

Obviously, we do not want to be a party 
to helping the Indochinese peoples exchange 
thelr French yoke for a Communist yoke. 
We are fearful that a peace now, or even 
an armistice which divides the country be- 
tween the rebel and the French-led forces, 
means eventual control of the whole coun- 
try by the Communist-dominated party. 

Yet, that is the kind of a peace the free 
world faces today. The French want an end 
of the war—at almost any terms. The 
French people want an end to the blood- 
letting and the tragedy and cost of war, 
No government which espouses a contin- 
uation of the war will last long in France, 

There are men high in our Government 
councils who advocate all-out military aid 
in Indochina. They are able men, sincere 
in their belief that the policy of massive 
retaliation is America's best insurance of 
freedom. They are the men who advocated 
this country going it alone if necessary; 
they are the men who said that we must 
take unilateral action If our allies refused 
to join us in an attempt to destroy the 
rebel movement, They will, I fear, in the 
weeks ahead, continue to advocate that we 
cannot sit idly by while Indochina is taken 
over by Communist-led forces. They will 
argue that this is the first step to Commu- 
nist domination or control of all of south- 
east Asia. 

I, for one, do not agree with them, I think 
the facts are all against them. There is no 
evidence that the Governments of India, 
Pakistan, Burma, or Indonesia—all next door 
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neighbors to Indochina and all non-Commu- 
nists in nature—are unduly concerned that 
the Kremlin will take over all southeast Asia, 

I am further fortified in my belief against 
unilateral action, or even allied military ac- 
tion, by the views held not alone by Britain, 
but by our good neighbor, Canada, If in- 
deed, our future in the kind of a world we 
live in depends upon firm allies, then we 
should remember that the British Common- 
wealth’s stake in southeast Asia is far greater 
than our own—Australia, New Zealand, and 
Ceylon lle athwart the path of this feared 
sweep of communism. Yet they counsel pa- 
tience, prudence, and perseverance in a 
course of moderation, 

The key is to find a means of guaranteeing 
the States of Indochina freedom from for- 
eign overlordship, to get the French out and 
at the same time, save France's face. 

What is our role in this situation? We are 
the leaders of the free world, engaged in a 
desperate struggle with world communism to 
maintain that leadership, We cannot play 
that role if our counsel is imprudent, hasty, 
ill-advised, and motivated by hysteria and 
emergency. 

We could, for example, begin to espouse 
freedom for Indochina instead of a war of 
extermination. Nor must we stop with 
Indochina. We must stand firmly for even- 
tual freedom for all colonial areas, for they 
are tomorrow's tinderboxes where American 
arms and American soldiers will be expected 
to put out the Communist-inspired fire. We 
have both experience and a record to point 
to in this field. Our action in freeing the 
Philippines was one that brought us the re- 
spect and admiration of all Asia. It kept 
the Philippine people as our stalwart allies 
throughout the dark days of World War II. 
We passed an independence act, guarantee- 
ing freedom after a period of trial and help 
by us, and we fulfilled that promise to the 
letter. 

Unfortunately, we are not in the position 
to do this alone in the case of Indochina. 
But there is the possibility that it could be 
done through the United Nations. There is 
even a better possibility that through the 
joint efforts of India, the Philippines, Great 
Britain, Australia, and ourselves, France 
could be induced to join in becoming joint 
guarantors with these powers of prompt 
freedom for the three States of Indochina. 

Such a guaranty of complete independence 
with its own government in eventual charge 
may be the most effective weapon against 
eventual Communist control of Indochina. 
The facts indicate that the overwhelming 
mass of the Indochinese want freedom and 
an end of imperialist exploitation from any 
course, whether democratic or Communist, 

While it will be argued, and is undoubtedly 
true, that an end of the war will now leave 
the Communist-led forces in a dominating 
position to eventually take over the entire 
country, there is equally good reason to be- 
lieve that their hold may be tenuous and 
temporary. So long as there is no political 
vacuum for Communists to step into, the 
forces of freedom and democracy in Indo- 
china have an equally good chance to be- 
come the controlling influence, 

This much is clear. The Indochinese af- 
fair is not going to be settled by war. Re- 
member—our military intervention in Indo- 
china may not be the kind of limited war 
some contend; it may well be the trigger 
which sets off the third world war—the holo- 
caust which will destroy modern civiliza- 
tion, In any event, democracy and freedom 
are not going to be brought to the Indo- 
chinese people by bullets and napalm—and 
certainly not by a war of extinction which 
ranges against us millions of people who be- 
lieve they are fighting for their own freedom, 
Only a political settlement can cope with the 
affair as it stands today. A guaranty of free- 
dom backed by nations in whom the people 
of Indochina have faith and confidence is 
the best hope for them—and for us. 
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Is the Wilderness Area Doomed? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from O. L. Kaupanger, 
secretary, Minnesota Emergency Con- 
servation Committee, Minneapolis, Minn, 

The letter is as follows: 

Is THE WILDERNESS AREA DOOMED? 


MINNESOTA EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 24, 1954. 

The struggle to preserve the lakeland wil- 
derness area in the Superior National Forest 
has been a long and bitter fight. It has been 
a 45-year battle against deforestation, big 
Gams, roads, and airplanes, but it is our 
Opinion that the biggest fight is about to be 
fought, It is not strictly a new fight, it has 
been looming for years, but has not always 
been discernible to the naked eye, 

This threat is mining. 

The threat is very real and the mining in- 
terests, through State and Federal legislation 
enacted since 1930, have obtained a strong 
foothold, too strong, many of us believe, to 
be stopped. 

The latest convincing evidence of the 
Seriousness of the threatened exploitation 
Was vividly brought out at the public hearing 
held last week in Duluth to discuss State 
Land Exchange Commission proposals for 
exchanging State trust fund lands for Fed- 
eral lands in State and national forest areas. 
The proposed exchange affects several par- 
cels totaling 9,500 acres of Federal land 
located in both George Washington and the 
Finland State forests and a total of 8,500 
acres of State land in Superior National 
Forest. The State lands offered in exchange 
represent only a small part of the State hold- 
ings in the so-called roadless area of the 
forest, consisting of a few scattered plots 
the region. 

In response to queries by the Emergency 
Committee as to why certain State-owned 
lands in the roadless area, the Gabbro hold- 
ings, had been withdrawn from the original 
exchange proposal, Commissioner Chester S. 
Wilson, who conducted the hearing, said that 
the Gabbro lands had some known mineral 
deposits, including nickel, and had therefore 
been withheld. Adjacent to these State 
holdings are several privately owned tracts 
of substantial size. 

“Why should the Gabbro lands be with- 
drawn,” retorted the secretary of the Emer- 
gency Committee, “when it is a fact that 
not only does the State retain the mineral 
rights on the lands offered, but also the 
mineral rights on lands obtained from the 
Federal Government in all such Iand ex- 
changes?” Mr. Wilson responded by saying 
that Federal control of the land surface 
rights would present too many problems for 
mining operations, 

So, there you have it. Mining in the road- 
less area ls in the offing, actually acknowl- 
edged by the State land exchange commis- 
sion at a public hearing. 

The acknowledgment did not surprise the 
emergency committee. A brief look-see at 
the enabling legislation passed by Congress 
and the State legislature since 1930 should 
convince even the skeptic that mining has 
been a strong possibility always. 

In 1930, the Shipstead-Nolan Act was 
passed by Congress. The act bans all ex- 
Ploitation except mining for 300 feet from 
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shorelines on all Federal lands abutting 
lakes and streams in the Shipstead-Nolan 
area. 

In 1933, the State legislature enacted leg- 
islation giving like protection on all State- 
owned lands abutting lakes and streams in 
the area. Mining is also excepted in the 
State act. 

In 1938, the State constitution was amend- 
ed to permit the State to exchange lands 
with the Federal Government. The legisla- 
ture enacted enabling legislation to permit 
such exchanges in 1939, amending the law in 
1941, The arguments advanced for the con- 
stitutional amendment were to help improve 
reforestation through consolidation of lands 
to facilitate planting, fire protection, cutting 
practice, and so on. 

However, even though more than two- 
thirds of the Minnesota citizens approved 
such exchanges, only one exchange has been 
made, namely, the Nerstrand Woods involve- 
ment, which was not a forestry urge, but 
rather a last ditch effort to save the woods 
for the State. > 

In the early 1940's, the State legislature 
responded to frantic demands for legislation 
to hurry up taconite development. The 
State solons went all out even to the point 
of giving the mining interests the right of 
eminent domain. Under the terms of this 
right, the mining companies can 
private land in the State for mining, in- 
cluding rights-of-way, necessary water de- 
velopment, harbors—in fact, everything 
needed to promote such exploitation. They 
can also literally force the State to long-time 
lease them all State lands needed for such 
development, as witness the Erie Mining Co, 
railroad right-of-way—a 65-mile project— 
now under construction. 

Wildcatting laws have been liberalized to 
help step up the fevered mining develop- 
ment. In fact, it is not too much out of 
line to say that the mining industry has 
been given lock, stock, and barrel. 

There have been a few setbacks, such as 
the Division of Lands and Minerals with- 
drawing its bill in the last session which 
sought to eliminate the limit of State land 
that could be acquired by mining companies 
for mining operations. The emergency com- 
mittee spotted this one and helped force its 
being withdrawn. 

It is our opinion that under the right of 
eminent domain practically every acre of 
privately owned land and State land in the 

National Forest can be ultimately 
acquired or controlled under the guise of 
mineral tions, Even though the min- 
ing development does not materialize in the 
process, the new owners of land will have 
acquired some very desirable real estate. 
With Congress having approved the St. Law- 
rence Waterway, the new harbor at Beaver 
Bay looks like a very good investment 
whether taconite is or is not a success. The 
island in this harbor, its acquisition, was 
one of the main arguments used to convince 
the legislature that the right of eminent 
domain should be granted to mining com- 
panies. 

There are many who seek to laugh off the 
mining threat in the Superior National For- 
est. They insist that no one knows defi- 
nitely whether or not there are any minerals 
to be found in the region. Why, then, the 
mining rider in the Shipstead-Nolan Act; in 
the State act? 

Why only 1 land exchange in 16 years? 
Why withdraw the Gabbro lands in the 
latest exchange proposal? 

We do not profess to know definitely what 


in the ground. They are still payin 
on 1 billion tons—more than 30 years 5 
In the meantime, over 2 billions of tons have 
been mined and shipped to the steel mills, 
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The Federal Government does not reserve 
mineral rights ọn the lands it acquires in 
Minnesota. A private owner could very 
easily see fit to offer and give Uncle Sam 
his land holdings in northern Minnesota— 
in the roadless area—with the proviso that 
he be permitted to use the land during his 
lifetime. Meanwhile he retains the mineral 
rights and escapes all taxes. You may argue 
that Minnesota taxes minerals, that is iron 
ore, in the ground, but the facts are the 
State is helpless, having no vehicle for find- 
ing out where and how much these deposits 
are for taxing purposes, generally speaking. 
The history of iron ore in Minnesota bears 
this out. 

To all State and Federal officialdom who 
tend to minimize the mining threat, and 
some now are so doing, permit us to re- 
mind them that under the Shipstead-Nolan 
Act, mining ls permitted—it is the only in- 
terest given such right-of-way. This act 
is the fundamental law of the region so 
far as development is concerned. 

If the Superior National Forest is to be 
exploited, let's not kid ourselves. Let it be 
openly understood by the citizens of the 
State and Nation. The methods now em- 
ployed are disgusting and could well result 
in ruthless private exploitation, the very 
thing the citizens have been trying for al- 
most 50 years to block. 

The few and far-between small plots of 
land offered by the State in the latest ex- 
change proposal are rather a puny gesture 
in attempting to bring about realization of 
the purposes which were the intent of the 
constitutional amendment approyed by the 
voters in 1938. 

We think it is time for some plain speak- 
ing and vigorous action. 

O. L. KAUPANGER, 
Secretary. 


Joseph Carnella, Commander, Department 
of Illinois, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
watched with interest the career of 
Joseph Carnella, of Edwardsville, Ill., as 
an active participant in the affairs of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. Through his industry and appli- 
cation to his work on behalf of veterans, 
Mr. Carnella has risen from position to 
position within the VFW until, at the 
present time, he is department com- 
mander for the State of Illinois. 

In his year as head of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in Illinois, he establish- 
ed an enviable record. He indicated 
great ability and leadership and brought 
honor and dignity to the VFW by his en- 
lightened thinking and handling of af- 
fairs for that organization in the State 
of Illinois. 

Observation of his work as department 
commander has caused veterans not only 
in the State of Illinois but throughout 
the country to urge Mr. Carnella to seek 
a post in the national organization, 
Yielding to these pleas, Joe Carnella has 
announced he will seek the office of na- 
tional junior vice commandcr in chief at 
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the Philadelphia encampment August 1 
to 6, 1954. The VFW would add honor 
to its already great and distinguished 
name by the selection of Joe Carnella as 
national junior vice commander in chief. 
His great energy and ability would be a 
definite asset to the national organi- 
zation. 

Under leave to do so, I include here- 
with the text of a speech delivered by 
the Illinois department commander, 
Joseph Carnella, at the Henry Honack 
Post No. 1583, in which he announced his 
candidacy for the office of national junior 
vice commander in chief: 

My comrades, I am here tonight in answer 
to a call. Let me say at the outset that I 
want to take this opportunity to thank each 
and every member of my staff, the district 
staffs, post staffs, and all the comrades, not 
only for the excellent Job that you all have 
done in suport of my administration, but 
also for taking time out from your busy 
schedule, VFW and domestic, to come here 
to attend this night in my honor, 

This night has a highly significant tenor, 
which I am sure is uppermost in my mind 
as well as yours. 

Let it be clearly understood that I have 
never sought an elective office. I believe 
that the office should seek the man, not the 
man seek the office. 

I am extremely happy to know that, at 
long last, you here in Illinois have become 
aware of the fact that we need experience, 
integrity and ability in the comrades that 
hold elective office in the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

I said that I came here tonight in answer 
to a call. 

The call which has been spontaneous and 
without the slightest urging on my part. 
It has come not only from the many dis- 
tricts, county councils, and posts within the 
department of Illinois, but also from VFW 
leaders, and mind you, I said leaders, in 
many States who believe as you do. 

While this movement has been taking 
form, and realizing the magnitude of the 
job you are asking me to fill, I have been 
taking stock of myself. 

The question is: Am I qualified? 

Briefly here, I sumbit to you my record. 

Since 1944 I have been a post com- 
mander, county council-commander, district 
commander, and department junior and 
senior vice commander, and I am now serv- 
ing you as your department commander. 
And never during this period have I ever 
held an appointive office. I have always pre- 
ferred to leave my record to the judgment 
of the membership. 

You here know the record I have behind 
me. 

When I became post commander, my post 
had a membership of 62 paid-up members 
and 8200 in all funds, 

When my term of office expired, the mem- 
bership was well over 400 and we had actu- 
aliy bullt an outstanding post home. 

I organized the Madison County Council 
and was commander of it for 2 years. The 
membership there, at the time of my election 
was 2,300 and when I left, it was over 4,000, 
And this county council owns a drum and 
bugle corps, junior class. 

I served 2 years as ninth district com- 
mander and was named the outstanding 
district commander for both years. The 
membership at the start of my first year was 
about 6,000. At the end of my second year 
it had reached nearly 11,000. 

Then I was elected department junior vice 
commander, and I am extremely happy to 
report to you that from that day on, the 
annual membership loss was halted, and we 
started on the way up. 

Tilinols today is leading every membership 
Tace. We won the Kaiser automobile, we 
are leading in percentage of continuous 
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members, we. have the largest numerical 
increase of any State in the United States, 
and we also have the largest number of solid 
new posts. 

I am proud of the honor of being named 
“commander of the month" by the national 
headquarters every month since the mem- 
bership drive started, more than 6 months, 
and this honor is the direct result of your 
efforts. 

That's an honor that I will cherish as long 
as I live since no other department com- 
mander has ever been accorded such an 
honor in the past. 

And what are the other records of my ad- 
ministration and I wish to emphasize that 
they are records. 

Illinois is doing an excellent job in com- 
munity service. Your community service 
program increased in the number and stat- 
ure of projects to an achievement never be- 
fore equaled in the history of the depart- 
ment. And the judges of the community 
service competition were some of the out- 
standing public officials of Illinois. 

Your statewide activities have been greatly 
expanded. Particularly in the fields of ath- 
letics, both senior and junior class, 

The Lincoln Day pligrimage was the big- 
gest in cooperation and attendance ever held. 
Our civil defense program is being copied by 
other departments. 

They tell me, to my amazement, that Iam 
the first department commander that has 
taken the time to visit all the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and State hospitals during my 
term of office. And my comrades have told 
me that I have lived up to the title bestowed 
upon me at the department encampment in 
East St. Louls last June, that is field com- 
mander, because I have visited 222 posts 
throughout the State, officially or otherwise. 

I have attended all district meetings at 
least once, and I have attended nearly all 
the county council meetings that I have 
been notified of. 

The voice of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in Iilinols is repeated by the news media and 
in the legislative halls and the State capitol 
more than it has ever been, 

And I might say, our voice has been heard 
in the press in some places outside of 
Ilinois, 

Now, therefore, let me say that the deci- 
sion that I am about to announce is solely 
predicted on the fact that I have dedicated 
my life to the service of our great organi- 
zation. 

Permit me to say also that I have no ax to 
grind with anyone. 

As a consequence of my record and the 
other facts enumerated above, I have decided 
to answer your call and I do hereby an- 
nounce that Iam an active candidate for the 
office of national junior vice commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 


The First Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, the first 
Memorial Day celebration was born in 
the 25th Congressional District of Mi- 
nois in the city of Carbondale, with Gen. 
John A. Logan as the first speaker. We 
of the great State of Illinois consider 
the 30th of May to be one of our most 
important national holidays. President 
Delyte W. Morris, of Southern Illinois 
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University, at Carbondale, describes the 
origin of this great day in the following 


sketch: 
THE First MEMORIAL Dar 


The practice of decorating the graves of 
ancestors is almost as old as that of formal 
burials. 

However, the practice of setting aside a 
specific day to be known as Memorial Day or, 
as it was once more popularly called, Deco- 
ration Day, is of relatively recent origin.. In 
fact, the first record of which we have 
knowledge where there was an organized 
community movement to carry out such a 
program occurred in Carbondale, III., on the 
last Sunday in April 1866. 

“It is significant that leadership in es- 
tablishing a national memorial day should 
have originated in Carbondale, III.“ says 
President D. W. Morris, of Southern Illi- 
nois University. “Many of these same lead- 
ers in 1874 brought about establishment of 
what Is now SIU, a university which today 
is training potential military leaders in 
Southern's Air Force ROTC and training 
students for community leadership wher- 
ever they may establish their own homes.“ 

There is good evidence that the nation- 
wide movement to designate a particular 
day as a memorial or decoration day began 
with the first services held at the cemetery 
on the south side of Main Street and a 
few blocks east of the railway tracks in 
Carbondale, 

One Sunday morning in early April 1866, 
three returned Union soldiers, Russell Win- 
chester, Ambrose Crowell, and Jonathan F. 
Wiseman, veterans of the Civil War, were 
awaiting the time for church services to 
begin at Crab Orchard Christian Church, 
located about 1 mile south and 3 miles 
southwest of Carbondale. They were sit- 
ting on the steps of the little church. A 
woman, whose name is not recorded, came 
with her children and paused to visit the 
grave of the husband and father, a former 
soldier. They had gathered some wild 
flowers on thelr way to the church. These 
were placed on the grave they had paused 
to visit. The three returned soldiers were 
deeply impressed by the action of the 
mother and children, 

When the little family group had passed 
into the church Ambrose Crowell, one of the 


‘group sitting on the steps, proposed that 


they similarly decorate the graves of two 
other comrades buried there. In coopera- 
tion with the minister and other members 
of the church they did so. Afterwards they 
fell to discussing the desirability of doing 
the same at the cemetery in Cardondale, 
where about 20 veterans of the Civil War 
were buried. Deciding that such should be 
done, they contacted Col. E. J. Ingersoll, a 
prominent and public spirited citizen of 
Carbondale and found him much interested, 
Others to whom the proposition was ex- 
plained likewise endorsed it. Tentative 
plans for the observance of such a day were 
accordingly formed. News that the services 
were being planned, rapidly spread over the 
town and surrounding country. 

A meeting was held at the Methodist 
Church in Carbondale and more definite 
plans for the day was formulated. It was 
decided to have it be an all @ay affair. Colo- 
nel Ingersoll was chosen marshal of the day 
and a program was arranged with Gen. John 
A. Logan, then a resident of Carbondale, as 
the principal speaker. Arrangements were 
made to have a barbecue. Farmers agreed 
to donate hogs and sheep for the occasion, 
This was evidently done since a notation on 
the flyleaf of James Green's Bible records 
this fact, “Hogs furnished by Dillinger's boys, 
bread by John Borgher.” Another entry evi- 
dently not a part of the planned p: 
occurs on the same Bible flyleaf saying, One 
fight Brannon and Russell.” 

On the morning of the last Sunday in April 
1866, that is April 29, the people began to 
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assemble and Carbondale is reported to have 
had the largest crowd the town had ever 
known. The men who had served in the 
armed services during the Civil War were 
assembled somewhere uptown, where they 
were joined by General Logan. They were 
formed into ranks under the command of 
Colonel Ingersoll and marched to the ceme- 
tery. There were 219 veterans in this line 
of march. Arriving at the cemetery, prayer 
was offered by the Reverend J. W. Lane, then 
pastor of-the Methodist-Episcopal Church in 
Carbondale. Col. D. H. Brush, a veteran and 
a prominent citizen of the town, was pre- 
sented and made a short talk on the p 

of the occasion. Colonel Ingersoll then pre- 
sented Gen, John A. Logan, who made the 
principal address of the day. 

Logan, then 40 years old, was perhaps the 
most noted military hero of southern Illi- 
nois. He was nearing the height of his in- 
fluence in State and National affairs and was 
widely known as a fluent and forceful 
speaker. No copy of his talk on that day is 
known to exist, but the meager existing rec- 
Ords, as well as the oral accounts passed on 
by those that were present, indicate it as one 
of Logan's supreme efforts. Only one quota- 
tion from the speech has been found re- 
corded. It was on the fiyleaf of the Bible, 
mentioned sbove as belonging to James 
Green, who was caretaker of the cemetery 
and a cousin of Logan. This sentence can 
be imagined as the climax of the speech and 
as having been impressively delivered. It 
was, “Every man’s life belongs to his country 
and no man has a right to refuse it when his 
country calls for it.” 


Following Logan address and the bene- 
diction, the assembled people departed. 
Memorial Day had been inaugurated. It had 
been an impressive occasion and many per- 
sons, then youngsters, recounted through 
their remaining years the events of the day. 
Probably there is no one living today who 
was present on that day 84 years ago. The 
last known participants were Elizabeth White 
(later Mrs. A. C. Eliott), Melissa Hayes (later 
Mrs. George Bowyer), and Elvira Hill (who 
later became Mrs. Ammon) were among those 
who served as flower girls. Thus, the first 
Decoration Day in Carbondale and perhaps 
the first such organized service in the United 
States became history. 

Those who launched the movement and 
the members of the GAR who sponsored it 
in its earlier years are gone, Memorial Day 
remains an American institution, 

Eighteen sixty-seven saw another obsery- 
ance of the day in Carbondale. Documen- 
tary references to the second observance are 
meager. It is recorded that the speaker on 
that occasion was a man named Ogiesby. 
It is not known whether this Oglesby was 
R. J. Oglesby, then Governor of the State. 
In 1867, Logan, who had been in Washington 
as Representative at Large for the State of 
Illinois, to which office he had been elected 
in November 1866, was in Carbondale, arriy- 
ing here on April 12, He was ill and re- 
mained here much of the summer. A year or 
80 later, while living in Washington, he wrote 
to his cousin, James Green, previously men- 
tioned as caretaker of Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Stating that he was going to ask the GAR, of 
which he was then commander in chief, to 
Sponsor memorial services over the Nation 
and that he would set May 30, as the date on 
which the ceremony was to be observed. 
This was, as he explained to Green, to take 
Tull advantage of the blooming season of 
most flowers. Accordingly Logan issued his 
now famous general order No. 11 on May 5, 
1868, establishing Memorial Day and asking 
Tor its continuance on May 30. 

In compliance with this order another ob- 
Servance of the day was held in Carbondale 
On May 30, 1868. At 3 o'clock on that date 
the church bells rang and people gathered at 
the various churches while some 150 soldiers 
Bathered at Hindman's corner. They were 
Commanded by Capt. Frank H. Riggs. Their 
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line of march passed the churches where 
large numbers of citizens joined them. 
Proceeding to the cemetery they were ad- 
dressed by Rev. Clark Braden, pastor of the 
Christian Church and later president or prin- 
cipal of Southern Illinois College that was 
located where Lincoln School now stands. 

Reverend Braden was an eloquent man 
and from all accounts made a most effective 
speech. The soldiers then proceeded under 
the leadership of Captain Riggs to strew 
flowers on the graves of their departed com- 
rades. The graves of veterans had been pre- 
viously designated by small flags. As they 
came to each grave Captain Riggs paused and 
read aloud the name of the buried comrade 
and the inscription on his marker, At the 
one unknown grave he proclaimed, “Here 
rests a stranger—all that we know is that 
he gave his life for his country.” 

These ceremonies were followed by the 
address of Capt. Isaac Clements that drew 
praise for its eloquency, pathos, and beauty 
of language. 

Rey. Andrew Luce, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, then claimed the attention 
of the assembly for a few minutes. He re- 
marked that the God of Batties, who carried 
the country safely through 4 years of blood- 
shed, still guarded and protected all. He 
then offered a prayer, invoking the biessings 
of God upon the country and its defenders. 
The procession reformed and marched to the 
public square, where they broke ranks and 
returned to their homes. Thus ended the 
third observance of the day in Carbondale. 

On April 12, 1869, Logan, who had again 
been chosen to head the Grand Army of the 
Republic, issued General Order 21, calling 
upon all posts to properly observe Memorial 
Day on May 30. The exact process of its 
observance was not prescribed. The press, 
the Congress of the United States, and all 
who had so freely helped in previous observ- 
ances were thanked. Since May 30 occurred 
on Sunday, it was stated that the observance 
of the day might be made on Saturday, May 
29, if such was desirable. 

The New Era of Tuesday, May 25, 1869, 
carries an item saying: “At home. General 
Logan arrived home on last Saturday, May 
22,.much improved in health. Thousands of 
true hearts welcome the gallant Logan to 
his native hills.“ 

According to previous arrangements, the 
fourth observance of Memorial Day, that 
name now taking precedence over that of 
Decoration Day, was observed for the fourth 
time in Carbondale. The services had been 
arranged for Saturday, May 29, as General 
Order No. 21 had indicated that they might, 
but rain forced postponement to Sunday, 
May 30. Even then the weather threatened 
to prevent their being held. In the after- 
noon the sun came out and people began 
to gather. Hurried preparations were made 
and the program was carried out as nearly 
as possible. 

Soldiers mct at the depot. They were 
formed in columns under the command of 
Col. E. J. Ingersoll, joined there by General 
Logan, and marched to the cemetery. The 
Glee Club sang an ode, “Decoration Day”; 
after this came a prayer by Chaplain Cole, 
of the old 3ist Ilinois. Following this the 
ceremony of decorating the graves of fellow 
comrades was carried out. Twenty-seven 
graves, names given, were then decorated. 
After these ceremonies Logan was presented 
and addressed the crowd gathered for a me- 
morial service at Woodlawn Cemetery. When 
Logan had finished a closing hymn was sung 
and the benediction was invoked by Rev. 
J. W. (W. J.) Grant, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The people then de- 
parted for their homes. The fourth Memo- 
rial or Decoration Day services had been held 
in Carbondale, S 

In the years since April 1866 tbe custom 
has become widely established. Today, with 
some slight variance in dates, memorial sery- 
ices have become nationwide, but few persons 
have known of its origin. 
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“Bennington” Heroism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, all of 
America received with profound shock 
the news reports of the tragedy aboard 
the aircraft carrier Bennington. The 
carrier named for a historic battle of the 
Revolution won by Green Mountain 
farmers has a special place in the hearts 
of us Vermonters, and we find the cour- 
age of the carrier crew reminiscent of 
the spirit of the patriots at Bennington 
so many years ago. 

How appropriate at this time to ask 
ourselves anew: 

How much will a man endure for an 
ideal? 

How long will he lie side by side with 
death and not know fear? 

These questions were answered in 1777 
when a raggle-taggle band of Vermont 
farmers led by Gen. John Stark defeated 
the British troops fighting to capture 
supplies at Bennington, Vt. Facing 
almost certain disaster, the Vermont 
woodsmen, ill-equipped for battle, gave 
America a victory which made possible 
the triumph for independence at Sara- 
toga. Every schoolboy knows the word 
“Bennington” as a symbol of courage 
and faith in the higher aspirations of 
mankind. $ 

How much will a man endure for an 
ideal? 

How long will he lie side by side with 
death and not know fear? 

Only yesterday these questions were 
answered for us again as explosions and 
fire aboard the aircraft carrier Benning- 
ton wrenched life from nearly 100 men 
and inflicted injury on many more, 
From the first explosion until the last 
man left the ship, the men of the Ben- 
nington fought through smoke, flames, 
and red-hot steel to rescue their com- 
rades. 

Man's love for man was never more 
nobly demonstrated when crew members 
groped their way through deadly fumes, 
across passages choked with twisted 
steel, to find the wounded. Lieutenant 
Gage, an officer of the Bennington, re- 
porting for the rescue parties, said: “We 
were able to get to all of the men. After 
we had taken out all we could find, we 
checked to see that nobody had been 
overlooked,” 

Pennington, a name ennobled by the 
courage of Vermonters during the Revo- 
lution, was given a new luster by the 
officers and men of the carrier Ben- 
nington. 

Vermont holds out its heart to the 
families of those who lost their lives in 
yesterday's fateful accident, and most 
especially to the family of Lt. Cyron M. 
Barber, of Bennington. 

How much will a man endure for an 
ideal? 

How long will he lie side by side with 
death and not know fear? 

The Bennington men of 1777 and 1954 
knew the answers to these questions, 
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and all who pass by the tall gray stone 
shaft in Bennington will be aware of 
the double meaning which the battle 
monument there shall forever possess, 


California Water Aims Imperil Reclama- 
tion, Arizonian Declares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article from 
the Wyoming State Tribune at Cheyenne, 
quoting Dave Brinegar, executive secre- 
tary, Central Arizona Project Associa- 
tion, Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz., 
and pointing out that reclamation's pres- 
ent poverty throughout 17 western rec- 
lamation States stems from California's 
ruthless attack on all reclamation— 
through attacking Arizona’s central 
project and the upper basin storage proj- 
ect. In addition, an excerpt from Bruce 
Gustin’s column in the Denver Post, 
pointing out the dangers California poses 
to other States in the Colorado River 
Basin: 


[From the Wyoming State Tribune of April 
8, 1954] 


CALIFORNIA WATER Arms IMPERI RECLAMA- 
TION, ARIZONIAN DECLARES 


PHOENIX, Artz.—Reclamation’s golden 
river of profits to the American people is 
drying up because of the attitude of south- 
ern California foes of water projects, accord- 
ing to David F. Brinegar, executive secretary 
of the Central Arizona project association. 

Brinegar pointed to a recent statement by 
Reclamation Commissioner W. A. Dexheimer 
in which Dexheimer sald that the reclama- 
tion program is drying up despite the urgent 
need for more water and power” in the 
17 reclamation States—Arizona, California, 
‘Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Dexheimer was quoted as saying: “The 
need for reclamation in Western States con- 
tinues unabated. It takes years to plan and 
build a modern multipurpose irrigation proj- 
ect. We should be starting today those works 
which are to serve 5 or even 10 years hence.” 

To this, Brinegar added: 

“As far back as 1946, southern California 
Interests, desirous of kicking reclamation 
completely out of the California picture and 
of frustrating Arizona, Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, and Nevada in thelr use of 
their share of the Colorado River, began an 
attack on reclamation in general and on the 
central Arizona project in particular. 

“This attack, unparalleled in the history 
of western reclamation for its ruthlessness, 
spread falsehoods about Arizona, the central 
Arizona project, and the reclamation pro- 
gram from one end of the United States to 
the other. 

"I have clippings in my files from papers 
from coast to coast, each a direct copy with- 
out change of language of the southern Cal- 
ifornia smear on Arizona and on reclama- 
tion, trustingly printed by well-meaning edi- 
tors who had no way of knowing the facts 
of the case. 

“As a result, many reclamationists them- 
selves were confused. They actually began 
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believing that reclamation was faulty, and 
that Arizona was trying to raid the United 
States Treasury, despite the fact basic prin- 
ciples of reclamation were unchanged and 
Arizona's project was and still is sounder eco- 
nomically than even the great Central Valley 
project in California. 

“The central Arizona project association 
has tried in every way possible to awaken the 
reclamation States to the peril of the ruth- 
less southern California attack. 

“Commissioner Dexheimer’s words are all 
too true. 

“It is time the Western reclamation States 
quit apologizing for reclamation, quit falling 
for the southern California sucker line—a 
line designed to make suckers out of all the 
other States and a megapolis of the city of 
Los Angeles—and begin standing together 
for a dynamic reclamation program. 

“A dynamic reclamation program, as con- 
ceived by the original designers of western 
reclamation and as furthered by the National 
Reclamation association and most of the 
State reclamation associations, will help keep 
America strongly and conservatively pros- 
perous.” 


[From the Denver Post of May 12, 1954] 
THAT'S THAT, Sars Bruce GUSTIN 


Former Congressman CARROLL, Of Denver, 
in opening his campaign for the Democratic 
senatorial nomination, said that “if we 
can't solve our (water) problems, California 
will solve them for us, California will get 
our water.” That is a view which is shared 
widely. But how could such a thing be 
accomplished? 

Under the Colorado River compact, the 
upper basin States, of which Colorado is 
one, were given “In perpetuity” 7,500,000 
acre-feet of the water of that stream an- 
nually. “In perpetuity" means forever. The 
upper basin States were pledged to deliver 
to the lower basin States, of which Cali- 
fornia Is one, a total of 75 million acre-feet 
in each 10-year period. That is an average 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet a year. This compact 
was signed by all the Colorado River States 
and was ratified by Congress, 

In authorizing the Hoover Dam which 
California wanted, Congress specified that 
the project should not be started unless and 
until the Colorado River compact had been 
signed and California had enacted a self- 
imitation law restricting her use of Colo- 
rado River water to 4,400,000 acre-feet a 
year, Unless the United States Supreme 
Court allows California to repeal this self- 
Umitation law, and knocks out the “in per- 
petuity” phrase of the compact, California 
can't grab Colorado’s share of Colorado 
River water. That the Nation's Highest 
Court would do such things is inconceivable. 

One of the main purposes of the Colorado 
River compact was to protect for the upper 
basin States their fair share of water from 
that stream until they were ready to use it. 
To make doubly sure of this, Congress made 
mandatory a definite limit on California's 
use of Colorado River water. 

And this headline is from the Salt Lake 
Tribune, Monday, May 10, 1954: "California 
speeds opposition to Colorado storage bill.” 


Proposed Transfer of Army Procurement 
Agency From New York to Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been interested in the battle that has 
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been raging between the delegations 
from New York and Philadelphia over 
the proposed transfer of the Army pro- 
curement establishment from New York 
to Philadelphia. The transfer means 
the expenditure of a great sum of money, 
the disruption of the homes of 1,200 
families and the removal of a purchasing 
office from the center of the textile in- 
dustry. 

The important matter that is involved 
has not been brought to the attention of 
Congress. In 1945 the Secretaries of the 
Army and Navy placed their procure- 
ment agencies together in one building in 
New York as a physical move toward 
necessary integration. The war ex- 
perience had shown that the two De- 
partments were consistently buying 
against each other and that taxpayers 
were losing millions of dollars through 
the inefficiencies that resulted. 

In the spring of 1951 the so-called 
Bonner committee visited the purchasing 
offices in New York and found that while 
they were together in the same building, 
they were working in a very ununited 
way or as they termed it on a collabora- 
tive” basis. As a result of our hearings 
in 1951 and again in 1952 and the work 
of the Hébert committee, the Depart- 
ment of Defense established a joint 
clothing, textile, and apparel agency in 
New York. This was intended as a fur- 
ther move toward integration. It should 
be recalled that the Department of De- 
fense, through the Munitions Board, had 
been working for several years to estab- 
lish a single procurement agency for 
these materials, but after years of 
wrangling, a joint agency was estab- 
lished. This agency never really got 
started and, of course, accomplished very 
little. I have been reliabiy advised that 
the agency failed to standardize on 
specifications for clothing items which 
our committee found were badly needed. 
We had found that each service had its 
bakers’ caps, aprons, underwear, socks, 
and so forth, and that great savings 
could have been made in standardizing 
on specifications as well as standardizing 
in procurement. 

Last year the armed services were suc- 
cessful in getting the Senate Appropria- 
tion Committee to declare that the Joint 
Procurement Agency had been unsuc- 
cessful and funds were denied for its 
further existence. The move now under 
foot will be a complete undoing of the 
work toward integration that has been 
underway since 1945, 

I want to call your attention, Mr. 
Speaker, to some of the stakes that are 
involved in the procurement and distri- 
bution of clothing in the military serv- 
ice. On February 5, 1954, the Honorable 
Harold Pearson, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, and one of the most 
enlightened and fearless officials that 
we ever met in the Department of De- 
fense, testified before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations with re- 
spect to the fiscal year 1955 program 
of the Army. On page 207 of.the hear- 
ings Mr. Pearson indicated that they had 
the objective in the Army of reducing 
the $1,045,000,000 clothing inventory of 
the Army to $200 million, Mr, Pearson 
then stated, and I quote: 

Now I puzzled a great deal how I could 
illustrate the physical effect of an $845 
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million reduction in inventory. It is just 
a number when it gets up that high. But 
it still has physical dimensions. Finally, 
we stumbled upon an idea, and have brought 
along for discussion here an aerial photo- 
graph of the Richmond, Va., depot, 

This is the largest branch depot in the 
Army, and the Army’s second largest depot, 
the only larger one being a general depot 
at Columbus. It has some 30-odd immense 
warehouse and shed buildings in the area 
containing over 5 million square feet, and 
housed at June 1 of this year $473 million 
worth of merchandise. In other words, we 
are talking about accomplishing in one line 
of merchandise in the Army inventory—and 
this is a fully coordinated Army picture— 
an inventory liquidation almost twice as 
great as the total contents of this jammed- 
to-the-rafters Richmond, Va., depot. This 
is just one line of merchandise that we are 
talking about. 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, the sur- 
Plus clothing in the Army alone would 
fill two depots of 60 or more warehouses 
containing over 10 million square feet 
of space. I might remind you that such 
space is worth $8 or $10 a foot and that 
it takes hundreds of people to supervise 
and manage such a depot system. It 
should be borne in mind that Mr. Pear- 
son was speaking only about one class 
of items in one of the three depart- 
ments. 

Further in his testimony Mr. Pearson 
Stated, and I quote: 

I have expressed for the past 2 years the 
consistent belief that the Army, with good 
supply management and timely disposal of 
surplus stocks, could mothball 20 of its ex- 
isting 73 depots. 


He states further, and I quote: 

We have built $300 million worth of depots 
in the United States during the 3 years of 
Korean action. Improved supply manage- 
ment could close every one we have built, 


Mr. Speaker, this is only a partial pic- 
ture of the inefficiencies in the supply 
systems of the Department of Defense. 
Many people have investigated and re- 
ported upon this situation for years. 
When we consider that two-thirds of all 
the tax dollars are going into the sup- 
port of the Department of Defense and 
“we have such waste and ineffectiveness 
as is here indicated by a responsible offi- 
cial, the time has certainly come when 
we should take definite action. 

The testimony of Mr. Pearson and 
others shows that the services do not 
know what they have on hand before 
they go into the market separately to 
buy more, Unneeded supplies are bought 
and added to existing surpluses. Items 
are not standardized so several kinds are 
bought when one would do. The depot 
Systems are not large enough to hold all 
the material so hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of new unneeded depots are 
built to store material which later is 
declared surplus and sold for 5 or 6 cents 
on the dollar. 

I have noted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 25 that Senators LEHMAN 
and KENNEDY have proposed an amend- 
ment to forbid the use of any money for 
the transfer of the Army Procurement 
Agency from New York to Philadelphia. 
Since the House has failed to act on this 
matter, I have under consideration the 
introduction of a House concurrent 
resolution which would prevent the 
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transfer of the Army Procurement 
Agency until the Hoover Commission has 
had an opportunity to study thoroughly 
the sorry procurement, specifications, 
standards, cataloging, warehousing and 
distribution of clothing in the military 
services. Mr. Speaker, the matter is of 
such importance that I hope and expect 
that every Member of this body will 
support such a resolution. 

I want to add two encouraging notes, 
Mr. Speaker. First, the Army and Ma- 
rine Corps are, as a result of the work 
of the Harden subcommittee, studying 
to see if they should close their clothing 
manufacturing plants at Philadelphia. 
Reports are due in early August and this 
is another reason for not moving the 
Army Procurement Office. The second 
encouraging point is that Harold Pear- 
son became the Assistant Director of the 
Budget on May 1 where he can exercise 
his talents and courage to great ad- 
vantage, 


Testimony Regarding the George-Barden 
Appropriations for Vocational Edu- 
cation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following testimony 
given by me before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Health, Education, and 
Welfare concerning the George-Barden 
appropriations for vocational education: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear here today in order to give the facts 
concerning my State of Missouri in relation 
to appropriations that are necessary for the 
continued work of vocational education. 
Following are some of the facts which I 
should like to call to your attention: 
“1. The 2-year drought has reduced the in- 
come of people in rural Missouri and for 
this reason it is difficult for them to pay 
additional school taxes. 

2. Because the Governor vetoed a supple- 
mentary appropriation of $944 million for 
the schools, State funds to operate school 
programs are already critically short. If 
Federal funds are curtailed, this will make 
the general school situation even worse. 

3. The program of reorganization of school 
districts, leading to larger school service 
areas and hence better school facilities for 
all the children, is continuing in the State 
at a rapid rate. About the first demand 
which a reorganized district makes on the 
State Department of Education is for the 
allocation of State and Federal funds for 
vocational p . In an effort to com- 
ply with these requests, reimbursements to 
local schools have been progressively re- 
duced over the years, resulting in the re- 
duction of teachers’ salaries and the loss of 
vocational teachers. 

4. Each year finds a larger number of 
youth in our public schools and one of their 
chief interests, and that of their parents, 
is in vocational education through which 
they can prepare to earn a living when they 
enter the world of work, 
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5. Many business and industrial establish- 
ments are calling on the schools to expand 
their programs of adult education. In order 
to meet this need and those explained above, 
we shall need more George-Barden funds, not 
less. 

During the postwar years vocational edu- 
cation has been neglected in a way, in favor 
of expenditures for defense and foreign aid. 
While the George-Barden Act of 1946 au- 
thorizes an expenditure of over $29 million 
for vocation education Congress has always 
appropriated less, leaving the schools short 
by several million dollars. 

I bope that the committee will see fit 
to recommend appropriations for the full 
amount this year. 


Statement by Alfred Iddles Before Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Mr. Alfred Iddles, president of 
Babcock and Wilcox Co., relative to the 
design and fabrication of nuclear power 
equipment. This is one of the state- 
ments presented to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy relative to S. 3323 
and H. R. 8862. This is another impor- 
tant discussion on the peaceful uses of 
atomic power, and I believe this state- 
ment deserves the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ALFRED IDDLES on S. 3323 ann 
H. R. 8862 


Mr. Chairman and members of the joint 
committee, my name is Alfred Iddles. I am 
president of the Babcock & Wilcox Co., man- 
ufacturers of steam generating units and 
auxiliary equipment, heat exchangers, tubu- 
lar products, refractories, and process equip- 
ment. 

I will confine my comments on H. R. 8862 
to those sections which are particularly rele- 
vant to a company engaged in the design 
and fabrication of nuclear power equipment. 
Babcock & Wilcox has entered this new field 
because we are convinced that nuclear fuels 
will be widely used for the production of 
electric power in the not-too-distant future 
and because much of the required equip- 
ment is of the type which we have the 
experience to engineer and build. 

As you know, Babcock & Wilcox has long 
been a contractor in the AEC's program. We 
have handled projects ranging from work on 
the Brookhaven reactor to fabrication of 
equipment for the nuclear-powered subma- 
rines. We have been associated with the 
Dow-Detroit project since its inception and 
are cooperating also with other industrial 
participation program groups, including no- 
tably the Nuclear Power Group and Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. We are 
now authorized by the Commission to oper- 
ate as a separate unit of the industrial par- 
ticipation program with emphasis on prob- 
lems related to design and fabrication of 
equipment. From this background I submit 
the following remarks for your considere 
ation. 
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An important prerequisite for the devel- 
opment of any new industry is fair and just 
patent protection, with ample opportunity 
for those who make worthwhile inventions 
to profit by their inventions. Two of the 
most valid objections to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 are that it revokes the right to 
patent inventions “useful solely in the pro- 
duction of fissionable material“ and that it 
provides for compulsory licensing of patents 
covering inventions which “utilize or are 
essential in the utilization of fissionable ma- 
terial or atomic energy.” The joint commit- 
tee bas gone a long way toward restoring 
the rights of the American inventor in the 
field of atomic energy by now sponsoring the 
removal of these restrictions from the act. 
It is to be expected that this change wili 
lead to a corresponding modification in the 
patent clauses used in research and devel- 
opment contracts issued by the Commission 
and its prime contractors. We hope that the 
final result will be a minimizing of the pres- 
ent substantial differences between the pat- 
ent clauses in Commission research and de- 
velopment contracts and those in general 
research and development contracts for the 
armed services as set forth in Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulations, section IX. 

The only suggestion we have for revision 
of H. R. 8862 with regard to patents is that 
section 152 on the nonenforcement of pat- 
ents in the research and development field 
should be deleted as inconsistent with the 
United States patent laws, or at least limited 
to research and development carried on with 
Government funds, 

The objective of H. R. 8862 “to encourage 
widespread participation by private enter- 
prise and others in the development and 
utilization of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes" can only be attained if the basis 
of participation is made sufficiently attrac- 
tive for investment of private capital. The 
provisions for the private ownership of 
licensed production and utilization facilities 
are undoubtedly helpful in this respect. 
The proposed arrangements for the licensing 
of production and utilization facilities are 
subject to such stringent and complete con- 
trol by the Commission as to design, con- 
struction, and operation, however, that we 
seriously question whether the private power 
industry would be sufficiently attracted or 
able to finance such plants at normal in- 
vestment rates. I refer specifically to the 
retention of ownership and control of prices 
of all special material by the Commission, 
the power of the Commission to modify the 
applicable rules and regulations at any time, 
and the power of the Commission to retake 
possession of the special material for any 
alleged violation of the license, whether or 
not a willful violation, without the user hay- 
ing an opportunity to correct the situation. 
All of these items contribute to an uncer- 
tain franchise situation and the possibility 
that an important segment of the user's 
power generating facilities may be rendered 
inoperative for an indefinite period. 

Another point which might well be recon- 
sidered is the requirement that not more 
than 5 percent of the stock of a license appli- 
cant be alien owned or controlled (sec. 103). 
This appears to be an impracticable method 
of handling the problem of alien control. 
Also, the statement In section 54 prohibit- 
ing the distribution of special material ex- 
cept on terms that no dpplicant will be 
enabled to construct an atomic weapon needs 
clarification and amplification to avoid the 
possibility of an interpretation which could 
nullify any nuclear-power program. 

B. & W. wishes to go on record with a 
strong endorsement of (1) the establishment 
of an Inspection Division and à Review 
Board, (2) the provision in section 33 that 
the Commission may conduct research for 
others, (3) the requirement that the Com- 
mission permit the widest use of special 
material and atomic energy for research and 
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development and for medical therapy (sec. 
105), (4) the requirement that reactor oper- 
ators be licensed (sec. 108), and (5) sections 
145 (b) and (c), which restrict the Com- 
mission's power to control information and 
provide for periodic review of restricted data. 

Summarizing B. & W.’s position, we believe 
that H. R. 8862 will materially hasten the 
development of a nuclear-power industry, 
provided that the licensing arrangements 
can be changed to handle more realistically 
the problems current in the power fleld. We 
believe this can be done with ample safe- 
guards for the common defense and national 
security. 


Of Rights and Sensibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. STEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution of the United States makes 
every effort to protect not only the rights 
but the sensibilities of every American 
citizen. 

As a former President of the United 
States pointed out not too long ago, side 
by side, the Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of Soviet 
Russia express noble sentiments for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
An examination of the operation of both 
documents shows that life in the United 
States is happier and freer than life in 
the Soviet Union. The method used to 
carry out the terms of the document, it 
appears to me, makes the difference. 

While it may be true that men make 
organizations, both men and organiza- 
tions need guides, compasses, or docu- 
ments to stay on course. The way to 
go, to proceed, is as vital for safe and 
lasting success in carrying out a mis- 
sion, be it on land, in the air, or on the 
Sea, as is the way to act in government 
to promote the public interest. This 
seems so fundamental as to make even 
the mention of it appear naive, Every 
kid on any city block knows that to 
play outside the rules invites trouble. 
History is replete with the story of rulers 
and governments that have operated, to 
their dismay, outside the simple rule 
of promoting the general welfare by 
recognizing the need of people to live 
free from the whip across the back or 
the whiplash across the mind and into 
the heart. 

The Congress is to hear in joint ses- 
sion Emperor Haille Selassie who em- 
bodies the idea that life is an echo, it all 
comes back, the good and the bad. 
Where is that dictator, that bad man 
whose boy sprayed Ethiopians from his 
turret as they ran in fear for cover? He 
likened them to animals, like game, fun 
toshoot down. Whereisthatson? Who 
knows Haille Selassie is back, vindica- 
tion to me, at any rate, that in the book 
of judgment which rests in heaven and 
not on the table of any political com- 
missar, that the way, that method 
counts. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, as a possible contribution to proper 
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procedures in government to promote 
the general welfare and to hold back the 
whip and to keep our people from being 
unnecessarily scarred in heart or mind, 
I should like below to cite the nine ob- 
jections he makes as well as the preface 
he writes in his book recently published 
called I Protest, by G. Bromley Oxnam: 
1 


I protest against the use of the House 
floor to defame. It is at once ungentlemanly 
and un-American to abuse the privilege of 
immunity by broadcasting a falsehood from 
the House of Representatives, There is no 
congressional immunity from the Biblical 
injunction, “Thou shalt not bear false 
Witness.“ 

It 

I protest against procedures that are, in 
effect, the rule of men and not the rule of 
law; procedures subject to the prejudices, 
passions, and political ambitions of com- 
mitteemen; procedures designed less to elicit 
information than to entrap; procedures that 
cease to be Investigation and become inquisi- 
tion and intimidation. 

mr 


I protest against the inexcusable Incompe- 
tency that has characterized too many mem- 
bers of the research staff of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, an in- 
competency that has both duped and em- 
barrassed members of the committee. 

Iv 


I protest against the release of unverified 
and unevaluated material from the so-called 
files of this committee on official letterhead 
and signed by an official clerk, a practice 
particularly reprehensible since the commit- 
tee refuses to vouch for the accuracy of the 
material and insists it does not represent 
an opinion or a conclusion of the commit- 
tee. The alleged inclusion of a disclaimer, 
disavowing responsibility or accuracy, is no 
Justification for the release of falsehood be- 
cause to release it is in effect to validate it. 

v 


I protest against the un-American Af- 
sumption that underlies many utterances of 
the committeemen, namely, that accusation 
constitutes conviction. The uncorroborated 
identification of a citizen as a Communist 
by an unknown Informer la not proof, and 
the publication of the names of persons 
thus identified is a viclous and un-American 
practice, S 

vr 

I protest against the “big bully” spirit 
and the bad manners of some committee- 
men who lecture and berate a witness, and 
who through Insinuation misrepresent the 
views and activities of the witness as well 
as secure headlines for themselyes in the 
press. A witness ls forced to listen to the 
homilies of the ignoramus, the misrepresen- 
tation of the unscrupulous, and the brow- 
beating of the bully. I protest against such 
degrading and un-American procedures, 

vir 


I protest against the apparent determi- 
nation of the committee to save face rather 
than to face facts, I protest against its un- 
willingness to clean up its files and to revise 
its procedures so as to eliminate its abuses. 
Neither ignorance nor inertia can longer be 
tolerated. Congressmen, who have intro- 
duced bills designed to bring investigating 
committee procedures into harmony with 
American tradition, deserve the support of 
the public whose patience is well-nigh 
exhausted, ws 

vor 


I protest against the fallure of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, after 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of tax funds, to propose sound legislation 
to end the Communist menace or to suggest 
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constructive proposals to remove the causes 
that produce communism or creative meas- 
ures to make us impregnable to Communist 
infiltration, 

=x 


I protest against the constant use of the 
Phrase “It is cited" without informing the 
Public that most citations are not conclu- 
tions reached after careful research and 
confirmed by responsible bodies, but in the 
case of this committee and of many State 
committees are often the result of incom- 
petent study, the collection of unverified 
rumor and staff listing. The use of the 
Phrase “It is cited" is a device designed to 
discredit, It is sheer duplicity and is sub- 
ject to fhe severest condemnation. 


PREFACE 


The informer is infiltrating American life 
at the national, State, and local level. He 
invades the privacy of the home, reports on 
classroom discussion and library accessions, 
and summons his colleagues to challenge the 
sanctity of the church, He is a man of the 
shadows, born of fear and contributing to it. 
He speaks in whispers. Justice William O. 
Douglas describes him as “nameless and 
Taceless.” He is not subpenaed, answers no 
rolicall, dares not face the man he accuses, 
He is as un-American as the Nazi gauleiter 
or the Russian commissar. But he is here. 
He strikes at the heart of American freedom. 
He is a creature of the police state, an alien, 
and malignant growth. Those who employ 
him or sustain him insist there is no fear 
upon the American campus; no fear in the 
Government service; no fear in the motion 
picture, the television, or radio industry; 
no fear in the church; in fact, no fear at all 
except as it is conjured up by the liberals, 
who are alleged to be unaware of the Com- 
munist threat to freedom, 

This denial of the presence of fear is as 
false as the presence of fear is a fact. The 
whisper has entered American life for the 
first time. A people unafraid, heretofore 
Teady to speak its mind boldly, a proud 
people is becoming a silent people. The 
American is holding his tongue. If this were 
due to more serious thought, it would be 
Well. But it is due to fear. Communism can 
mever be answered by fearful people who 
stand silent. And strangely enough this fear 
results in large measure from the un-Ameri- 
Can activities of elected representatives of 
the American people who have been charged 
With investigating subversive activities. 
It arises from the activities of wide-ranging 
private agencies, vigilante in spirit, of mixed 
motives, but pursuing methods of the police 
state that run the gamut from wiretapping 
to the maintenance of the dossier. 

Industrialists, who stupidly subsidized 
Hitler and secretly assumed that he was 
their man, were the first to learn that free 
enterprise dies at the hand of the dictator, 
and the sophisticated who laughed and 
called Hitler a buffoon were among the first 
to behold him as the beast and to be shut 
up in Buchenwald. The reactionary coali- 
tion of isolationists, purblind industrialists, 
and alien-minded prelates may profit by the 
lessons of Hitler Germany. Whether this 
Coalition is capable of learning is yet to be 
decided, but there can be no doubt among 
those who would preserve our freedom that 
to appease such tendencies will bring the 
train of tyranny that appeasement brings 
Whenever we compromise with the tyrant 
mind, right or left. The threat must be 
met head on, wisely, fearlessly, successfully. 

There is a rightful and necessary place 
for congressional investigation. It is neces- 
sary for Congress to investigate in order 
that it may have information upon which 
to base sound legislation, It may be neces- 
sary to investigate the agencies chartered 
by the Congress to be certain that the terms 
Of reference are carried out faithfully and 
in the interests of the common good, In- 
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vestigation has at times resulted in Infor- 
mation of great value to the Nation. It 
has an educational value, and in some cases 
the exposure made by investigators has been 
significant. It is not the propriety of con- 
gressional investigation that is the concern 
of this book. 

The Communist Party is a conspiracy. 
Conspirators ought to be discovered, tried 
in due process and, if found guilty, pun- 
ished. That is taken for granted. 

This book is concerned with procedures 
that repudiate American tradition and prac- 
tice, procedures that involve the informer, 
that riddle our life with distrust, and set 
American American, that tend to 
label sound reform as subversive, that make 
no distinction between progress and revolu- 
tion, procedures carried on by stafs too 
largely composed of ex-Communists and 
often incompetent, or by politicians some of 
whom appear prone to capitalize upon hys- 
teria for political advantage. 

The American must protest. He must 
do more. He must throttle this threat to 
freedom. He must preserve the free so- 
ciety. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is only fair to the Congress to say that 
these nine points of order raised by the 
author are being attended to. For do 
not our courts insist on strict proof and 
proper pleading in order to guarantee 
the citizen equal justice under the law? 
And do not our people elect Members 
to the Congress periodically to guaran- 
tee that the laws are kept as flexible as 
life and the conditions of man require? 
It is indeed questionable whether our 
citizens intentionally demand less pro- 
tection, less protection from the Congress 
than they do from the courts to the end 
7 justice prevails in equal measure for 


Needed: A Roberts’ Rules for Congres- 
sional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most frequently discussed aspects of the 
McCarthy-Army hearings has been the 
rules and regulations, or absence thereof, 
in the investigation. Scores of corre- 
spondents have written letters asking for 
the ground rules governing such hear- 
ings. They have cited points of order 
which turn into something else, points of 
information which are not information 
seeking, and a general lack of protection 
for witnesses on all sides which is not in 
keeping with the traditional pattern of 
American trial procedure. 

Somewhere along the line a code of 
committee procedure ought to be pro- 
duced, While the Democrats were in 
control of the Senate during the past two 
decades, no action was ever taken to pro- 
vide such direction. During the past year 
and a half, the Republican leadership has 
proposed such a code to the committees 
of the Senate, without any effort, how- 
ever, to compel adherence to its pro- 
visions. At this moment, there is a good- 
ly supply of bills setting up regulations 
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for Senate committees in the hands of 
the Rules Committee. 

Traditionally, the Senate has been re- 
luctant to fix the terms under which its 
committees may function. But the pres- 
ent situation obviously calls for some 
rules which will expedite and clarify Sen- 
ate investigations—and House investiga- 
tions as well. Uniformity of judicial and 
quasi-judicial activities has always 
served as a guaranty of equal justice 
under law. It should be applied by Con- 
gress no less than by the courts. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, all over 
the Nation there is increasing recognition 
of the tremendous value of the passage 
of the St. Lawrence seaway law. 

The Midwest, in particular, being the 
area most directly affected by the in- 
crease in Great Lakes deepwater traffic, 
has been especially interested. 

I send to the desk the text of several of 
recent Wisconsin editorials on this issue, 
several of which, I am pleased to say, 
commend the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY]. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of these editorials 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Evansville Review of May 13, 1954] 
COMMENDATIONS For SENATOR WILEY 


An unusual action took place in the Senate 
last Friday, with leaders of both major 
parties reading into the Recorp praise for 
Wisconsin's fine Senator, ALex Wer, on the 
successful completion of his long fight for 
the Wiley bill—the bill to create the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

For decades, this legislation, which can be 
of great value to this and other Midwestern 
States, has been hung up in the Nation's 
Capital. Through his years in Washington, 
Senator Wrury has tenaciously worked for 
the seaway bill. Year after year he has 
brought in additional votes for the seaway, 
until now, the matter Is finally passed. 

Senate Republican leader KNOWLAND spoke 
out in praise of WILEY’s work on the bill, 
So did Republican Senators DRESEN, POTTER, 
FERGUSON, AIKEN, SMITH, BUTLER, BEALL, and 
Coorrr. Democrats, including KEFAUVER, 
HumPHREY, DoucLas, and LEHMAN, joined in 
paying tribute to the Wisconsin Senator's 
leadership, 

Several of those who spoke in pralse of 
Wr did not favor the seaway bill—but 
they admired the persistence, hard work, 
and grasp of the problems involved shown 
by Wier over the years. The seaway bill, 
which will open up ocean shipping to the 
Great Lakes, is one of the important pieces 
of legislation acted on in recent years. It is 
with pride that this editor notes that it is 
largely the work of an outstanding man sent 
to Washington by the voters of this State 
that has brought this idea to fruition. 

WIT has worked long and hard for his 
State. This one bill alone would constitute 
a distinguished career. Fortunately for Wis- 
consin and the Nation it Is just one of a long 
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series of important matters on which our 
Senator has shown wisdom and willingness 
to work hard and long for causes he feels 
would benefit his State and the Nation. 


[From the Hillsboro Sentry-Enterprise of 
May 13, 1954] 
Tue Enrror SPEARS: Give THE SENATOR A 
HAND 


United States Senator ALEXANDER WILEY 
is entitled to commendation and praise from 
every resident of the Midwest for his work 
in making possible legislation that author- 
izes the joint United States-Canadian con- 
struction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

For years Midwestern people have dreamed 
of the time when ocean liners might dock at 
such inland ports as Detroit, Milwaukee, Du- 
luth, Superior, Chicago. But the route up 
the St. Lawrence River and from one to 
another of the Great Lakes had to be deep- 
ened, and new canals and new locks con- 
structed. 

Every time legislation was offered to make 
the improvement possible the industrial 
East, seaport cities, and the railways fought 
against it. However, Senator WILEY was 
not one to give up easily and he offered leg- 
islation time and again to have the seaway 
construction authorized. Success came last 
week, Friday, when the Wiley bill passed the 
Senate. 

The victory is a tribute to the tenacity and 
hard work of Senator Wuer. His efforts 
have made possible a construction that may 
speed the industrial growth of the Midwest 
and may also add materially to the welfare 
of agriculture which is dependent upon ship- 
ping facilities, that may allow farm products 
to compete in world markets, This achieve- 
ment of the Senator (like his fight against 
oleomargarine) is typical of his dedication to 
the welfare of Wisconsin. He is deserving of 
a big hand, as an expression of the apprecia- 
tion and continued support of the electors 
of this State. 

[From the La Crosse Tribune of May 11, 
1954 


Wr Praism ror SEAWAY FIGHT 


In one of the most unusual actions, Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate in turn paid 
high tribute last week to Senator WILEY for 
his leadership in behalf of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The tributes flowed to the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator ahead of the vote by which the Senate 
approved the measure. He was lauded by 
Republicans and Democrats alike as the 
principal author and sponsor of the legisla- 
tion—and. by some who had opposed the 
measure. 

Senator Wr has reason to take great 
pride of accomplishment in his long and 
tedious efforts in behalf of the seaway. 

To have been eulogized by Senators on the 
ground who witnessed Senator WiLer's work 
and found it commendable, is quite in con- 
trast to segments of the Republican Party 
in his own State which have snubbed him 
for this identical effort. 

In full accord with all that was said, we 
present here a rundown of the laudatory ex- 
pressions by his colleagues in Senator 
Witer’s behalf: 

Senator Diexsen, Republican, of Illinois: 
“I would say that his has been perhaps the 
greatest effort toward getting the bill passed. 
We of the Midwest owe a great debt to Sen- 
ator Wuer. I am sure the citizens of his 
State are grateful. 

“So I pay tribute to the man who has so 
consistently sat upon and hatched the ideal 
that has at last come into fruition. I pay 
tribute to the persistence, vigor, and great 
vision with which Senator WILEY has pur- 
sued this great cause.” 

Senator Srennis, Democrat, of Mississippi: 
“I feel that his work made the difference be- 
tween abandoning the bill and continuing 
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with it," said STENNIS. "I salute and con- 
gratulate him on his fine achievement, 
which I know will prove to be most worth- 
while for a great many people, even beyond 
his own State.” 

Senator Porrer, Republican, of Michigan: 
“Senator WiLEy performed a momentous 
task which the people of the great Midwest 
will cherish for many years to come.” 

Senator THYE, Republican, of Minnesota: 
“I have the greatest praise for Senator WILEY 
for successfully piloting the bill through his 
Foreign Relations Committee. When I first 
came to Washington as Governor of Minne- 
sota to lobby for the seaway I found Witer 
working vigorously to accomplish its develop- 
ment,” 

Senator Amen, Republican, of Vermont: 
“I confess great pleasure in having cospon- 
sored the seaway bill under the able, sincere, 
and enthusiastic leadership of Senator 
Witey. I believe the legislation is a great 
work for our country as a whole. 

“I think that this event will be one of the 
great milestones in the history of the econ- 
omy and the security of the United States, 
It will benefit all parts of the Nation, even 
those which were apprehensive of the results. 
We should feel, as the officials of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers feel, that in 
the long run this project will result in more 
business for everybody.” 

Senator KNow.anp, Republican, of Califor- 
nia; “Senator Winey worked diligently on 
this measure despite many obstacles thrown 
in its path. It was a heartbreaking job.” 

Senator Smrrx, Republican, of New Jersey: 
“Avex Wuer, my pal on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has worked strenuously for 
this legislation. 

“At one time the bill was sent back to the 
committee in order that further figures might 
be furnished. We almost broke up our inti- 
mate friendship at that time. In the long 
run Ar realized that I had been working for 
the legislation. I think I have been of some 
help in getting it through,” 

Senator LEHMAN, Democrat, of New York: 
“Without Senator Wrey’s interest, deter- 
mination, and continued agitation the bill 
never would have been passed.“ 

Senator Humpurer, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota: “There is today no Member of the Sen- 
ate who deserves to feel a sense of accom- 
plishment and fulfillment of purpose more 
than Senator Wr. As a member of a party 
that is temporarily in a minority here, I wel- 
come his leadership and his cooperation and 
genuine fellowship. It is a joy to me to be 
present as he presents his symbol of victory 
on the floor of the Senate.” 

Senator Burn. Republican, of Maryland: 
“I fought the seaway, but I congratulate 
Senator Wier as a worthy adversary. I 
hope the seaway will do for the country what 
its sponsors predict it will.” 

Senator Keravver, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see: “Senator Witey has exercised a great 
deal of statesmanship in bringing together 
the Senators and interests of various sec- 
tions of the country to accomplish final pas- 
sage of the (seaway) legislation.” 

Senator Bratt, Republican, of Maryland: 
“I pay tribute to Senator WILEY for his gen- 
eralship and handling of parliamentary mat- 
ters in getting the bill passed.” 

Senator Cooper, Republican, of Kentucky: 
“It was Senator Wr-xy’s continued insist- 
ence and his fine and convincing arguments 
which removed any doubt I may have had 
about this bill.“ 


[From the West Bend News of May 11, 1954 
As I Was Sarina 
(By Ben West) 

Passage of the St. Lawrence River seaway 
legislation after many years of struggle by 
its proponents ts certain to be a boost for 
the economy of our State. The day when 
we will see major ocean vessels calling at 
Milwaukee is not now far off, and the re- 
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sult is sure to be a good one for the entire 
State. Almost everbody with any acquaint- 
ance with the facts in the long struggle to 
win approval of the seaway has tossed ver- 
bal bouquets to Wisconsin's senior Senator, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, who did a fine job of en- 
gineering the successful campaign, according 
to Washington observers, 


[From the Phillips Bee of May 13, 1954] 
To Our ADVANTAGE 


Good news came this week for all of the 
Great Lakes and northern States of our 
Nation with the announcement that approval 
had been given by both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate for the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

For 30 years the project of deepening 
the waters so that oceangoing vessels might 
navigate any part of the Great Lakes has 
been suggested, but it was not until this 
past week that final approval was given. 
Much credit for the project can go to Wis- 
consin’s Senator ALEXANDER Wiisry, who has 
worked toward the seaway ever since he 
has been serving in the Senate. 

The project, which now becomes a joint 
one of Canada and the United States, would 
have been constructed by Canada alone had 
not our approval been given. Joint spon- 
sorship now gives American and Canadian 
shipping equal advantages. 

That the seaway will be a decided asset 
to northern Wisconsin is recognized, for 
ocean-plying ships will be able to dock at 
such harbors as Duluth, Ashland, and Supe- 
rior, on Lake Superior, and Milwaukee on 
Lake Michigan. Such docking will enable 
products to be transported more cheaply 
to the Midwest, and will allow Midwest 
products to be carried at lower costs to 
the East. Costs of unloading and ship- 
ment by rail or truck will be eliminated in 
many cases, 

Under such an arrangement all of the 
northern States will benefit, for direct boat 
shipments east and west will be made pos- 
sible. Such will, without question, mean 
greater local movement of rail and truck 
transportation to and from the ports where 
the big boats will dock. That will mean 
that there will be more freight being handled 
on the local roads and railroads, and will 
as a result bring greater prosperity to this 
area. 

As a defense method, also, the deeper sea- 
way will be a protection to our Nation and 
to Canada if attack ever comes. The seaway 
will serve as a supplement to the existing 
forms of transportation, and will be ready 
for full usage should other means fail. 

It is not that the seaway is a certainty 
for next year, or the year following, for it 
may take 10 years before the main channel 
is available and harbors put in shape for 
reception of the larger ships. The approval 
which has been given is just the first step 
to get the project under way and to prepare 
for extended development. Results of the 
action in Washington, D. C., will come slowly, 


Remarks of Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA ? 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, May 28, 1954 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
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which I delivered before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Tuesday morning, May 
25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is an honor to appear before this historic 
and important organization. 

Through the years your association has 
contributed outstanding patriotic service to 
our Nation. 

You have had a large part in building the 
economic strength of the United States. You 
have worked hard to give America the great 
benefits that come from navigation improve- 
ments in our rivers and harbors. 

The expansion of transportation in the 
United States is a most fascinating and in- 
teresting subject. 

It traces our national progress from the 
earliest pioneer days and outlines the mag- 
nificent achievements that made us the 
greatest nation of all history. 

First and foremost in attributing the suc- 
cess of the American Republic, I would place 
our system of government, based on God's 
greatest gift to mankind, freedom of the 
individual. 

Second, I would place the sturdy courage 
and faith of our people—the American char- 
acter based upon hard work, thrift, toler- 
ance, love of liberty, and love of God. 

These priceless endowments are the foun- 
dation stones upon which American initia- 
tive, energy, and know-how, combined with 
transportation, created the vast empire of 
industrial and agricultural production that 
twice in a third of a century saved the 
world from dictatorship. 

From the days of the earliest settlements 
along the Atlantic seaboard waterway trans- 
portation has been one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the development of commer- 
clal activity. 

In those days, as today, water provided the 
lowest cost roadway for the movement of 
goods and persons. 

In the early days river transportation had 
its romantic side. The Mississippi steamboat 
was celebrated in song and story. The races 
on the Mississippi were given enduring fame 
by the Currier and Ives prints of that period 
which still attract the keenest of interest. 
The men on the boats took great personal 
risks in order to defeat their competitors. 
Speed was the main thought of the steam- 
boat captains on the Mississippi. 

Today tonnage is the objective. Twenty 
major and 80 smaller barge lines operate 
on the so-called Mississippi system. They 
carry bulk cargoes such as coal, steel, chem- 
icals, and petroleum. Conservative estimates 
Place the total freight carried on the Mis- 
sissippi River system and the Gulf Inter- 
Coastal Canal in 1953 at 158 million tons. 

I wonder how many of our citizens realize 
that every city in the United States of over 
100,000 population is located on a major 
stream? Sixty of our largest cities are lo- 
cated on navigable water. Thirty-six cities 
in the United States have a population of 
Over 300,000 and of these only four are not 
on navigable waterways. 

I think those figures are most impressive. 
They reflect the importance of water trans- 
Portation in the economic life of our coun- 
try and its tremendous influence on indus- 
trial growth and prosperity. 

In my own home State of Pennsylvania 
we are fully conscious of the importance of 
Our great waterways. 

We are fortunate in having within the 
boundaries of our Commonwealth three 
Breat ports which give access to the sealanes 
of the world. 

The great port of Philadelphia is the 
highly developed center of oceanborne com- 
merce serving one of the greatest concen- 
trations of industry in the world. More 
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than 8,000 manufacturing plants are located 
along the Delaware River. 

In southwestern Pennsylvania the Monon- 
gahela and the Allegheny Rivers join to form 
the mighty Ohio, giving access to the Mis- 
sissippi waterways and the Gulf of Mexico. 
These vital waterways carry millions of tons 
of freight traffic to and from the great diver- 
sified industries that line their banks in the 
Pitteburgh area. There is more tonnage on 
the Monongahela River alone than through 
the Panama Canal and it is increasing every 
year. 

The splendid harbor at Erle is one of the 
busy ports of the Great Lakes. 

Let us consider briefly the present situa- 
tion on the Delaware River where waterfront 
industrial expansion of unprecedented pro- 
portions is now underway. 

Five years ago, in 1948, 10 percent of the 
Nation's foreign commerce was handled by 
the Delaware River ports. In 1953, 5 years 
later, the tonnage on the Delaware had in- 
creased to 1244 percent. During 1953 nearly 
1% million tons per day of vessel cargo was 
moved over the docks which line the Dela- 
ware River, more than double the 1938 
volume. 

The new Fairless plant of the United 
States Steel Corp. alone now requires about 
4 million tons of iron ore a year. It is esti- 
mated that the plant will use 13 million 
tons in 1960. 

In the first 4 months of 1953 waterborne 
shipments of iron ore to the port of Phila- 
delphia totaled 208,794 tons. In the same 
period this year the total had reached 
819,355 tons, an increase of 400 percent in 
1 year. 

Commercial, maritime, and civic leaders 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware 
are fighting for badly needed harbor and 
channel improvements that will enable the 
Delaware River to reach its full usefulness. 

I am hopeful that the present session of 
Congress will recognize this vital need and 
will provide the necessary funds as an in- 
vestment that will advance the prosperity 
and well-being of the whole Nation. 

I have made special mention of the Dela- 
ware River because I believe it is typical of 
the many river and harbor improvements 
that should be undertaken because they 
mean so much to the welfare, safety, and 
progress of the United States. 

Obsolete locks and dams, some of them 
crumbling into danger of collapse, should 
have immediate attention. It would be a 
substantial economy to replace them with 
modern facilities. 

There are 53 locks on the Ohio River. They 
do a tremendous job. At times the river is 
so crowded that tows must wait for more 
than 48 hours to clear a lock. 

I don't want to burden you with figures 
but I feel there are certain facts that should 
be of great interest. 

An ordinary towboat, pushing 9,000 tons 
of petroleum products from Houston, Tex., 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., is doing a job that would 
require 830 tank cars of 8,500-gallon capac- 
ity, or 1,300 tank trucks of 500-gallon capac- 
ity. By rail it would require 16 trains of 50 
cars each. If transported by truck it would 
cover 50 miles of road space. 

A coal barge can carry 1,000 to 3,000 tons, 
the equivalent of 20 to 60 rail cars, and a tug- 
boat can handle as many as 16 barges, which 
means 320 to 960 rail carloads. 

This traffic is constantly increasing. The 
Army engineer’s records show that in 1944 
the waterways over which petroleum prod- 
ucts and coal are transported carried about 
20 billion ton-miles. In 1947 the traffic had 
increased to about 2334 billion ton-miles and 
in 1953 to over 33 billion ton-miles. 

The improvement of our rivers and harbors 
has been a Federal responsibility for well 
over a century. 

As early as 1824 Congress recognized this 
principle in the passage of an act to improve 
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the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 
River, In the same year Congress author- 
ized the construction of harbors on the 
Great Lakes. Work on the Erie Harbor was 
begun in 1824. Improvements at Lorain, 
Ohio, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Chicago fol- 
lowed within a few years. 

The natural waterways- in America have 
been a success, but there have been some 
notable examples of financial failure in State 
government construction and operation of 
canal systems. 

The great example was the most dismal 
failure of the publicly owned canal system 
of Pennsylvania, That system started in op- 
eration about 1824. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania offered its direct obligations in 
bonds to finance the construction of these 
canals. The total construction cost was 
about thirty-three and one-half million. 
The maintenance and repairs amounted to 
about twenty-four and one-half million; in- 
terest on the loans amounted to forty-three 
and one-half million, which made a total 
investment for the State of over one hun- 
dred and one million. The State collected 
in tolls about thirty-two and one-half mil- 
lion, and sold the canals for $11,281,000, or 
a financial loss to the State of almost $60 
million. That was an enormous amount of 
money at that time. 

America has more men of know-how in 
operation of business than any other country 
in the world, but somehow we have never 
gotten those people interested in govern- 
ment. Government operation of business 
has been a terrible failure. 

The use of our natural resources to pro- 
mote industry, closely supervised by Govern- 
ment, has been successful. 

In his 1953 report, the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, estimated the total cost 
to complete all authorized river and harbor 
projects presently deemed necessary in the 
interest of commerce and navigation at about 
$2,232,000,000. 

How much can we afford? The answer to 
that question is of the highest importance, 
considering the present state of our national 
finances and the size of our national debt. 

It must be weighed with extreme care, rec- 
ognizing that neglect of our ports and water- 
ways is both costly and dangerous. 

Perhaps some of the funds now going 
abroad to buy unwilling or questionable 
friendships might be diverted to more prof- 
itable purposes if applied to river and harbor 
improvements. 

We need a steady stream of strategic ores 
and other raw materials that are vital to 
national defense. 

We need more ships flying the American 
flag. We need better, deeper, and wider ports, 
modern inland waterway facilities, and river 
channels of sufficient depth to accommodate 
the largest vessels for economical operation. 

To maintain our rightful place of leader- 
ship in the free world and to sustain our 
God-given liberties we must have great pro- 
duction. 

Our water resources, our deposits of rich 
minerals, and our productive soil, if intelli- 
gently handled by a hard-working, honest, 
clean, and God-loving people, will attain that 
objective. 


Is It Too Little, Too Late? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the 
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Memphis Commercial Appeal of May 26, 
1954: 
Is Ir Too Lrrtte, Too Late? 

If, as Secretary of State Dulles has pub- 
licly said, the recent Red shipment of arms 
to Guatemala might be part of a Communist 
plot to seize the Panama Canal, nothing 

* which will provide it with adequate protec- 
tion should be left undone, 

That means not only the taking of mili- 
tary and internal security precautions with- 
in the Canal Zone proper, but doing what- 
ever may be necessary elsewhere in Central 
America. 

The State Department admits that canal 
seizure is a possible rather than a known 
Red objective, but that doesn't make the 

bility less reasonable and certainly the 
situation is not one permitting of chance 
taking. 

Because of the Red arms shipment, the 
balance of military strength in Central 
America is now in Guatemala‘s favor. Sec- 
retary Dulles admits that, for he says “a 
government in which Communist Influence 
is very strong has come into a position to 
dominate militarily the Central American 

a.” 

Despite that ominous fact, the administra- 
tion seems yet unwilling to look a fact in 
the face and do the necessary. Secretary 
Dulles describes current airlifted military 
assistance to Honduras and Nicaragua as 
only a drop in the bucket compared with 
what Guatemala has obtained from Soviet 
sources, The Soviet shipment of arms, be- 
lieved to have been made in Czechoslovakla's 
Skoda works, is worth about $10 million, ac- 
cording to the State Department's estimate. 
American equipment aid, it says, is valued 
at about $60,000 for each of Guatemala’s 
neighbors. More aid will be sent, according 
to Mr. Dulles, It should be in such quantity 
and of such quality as to completely negate 
the importance of the Red shipment to 
Guatemala. 

Collective action with other members of 
the Rio Pact is anticipated by Mr. Dulles 
should hostilities break out in the area, 
Quick action is possible, he says, since con- 
sultations among the 20 active pact signa- 
tories could be called instantaneously in the 
event of an emergency. 

It would seem that there has been ample 
cause and ample time already in which to 
call a consultative meeting. To prevent a 
hostilities emergency is the very purpose of 
the Rio Pact. There is little of positive 
policy or action in waiting until an emer- 
gency already exists. If Guatemala can 
continue to maintain superiority in mili- 

strength it will take more than con- 
sultation to stop her once she gets going. 

To the “policy of neglect" which ap- 
parently replaced Cordell Hull's “good neigh- 
bor” program for Latin America we now 
seem to be adding the completely disastrous 
formula of too Little, too late, 


Wheat: A Policy Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Wheat: A Policy Challenge,” 
delivered by Dr. O. B. Jesness, head of 
the department of agricultural econom- 
ics, University of Minnesota, before the 
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Millers National Federation, in Chicago, 
III., on May 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Butter has captured the headlines In re- 
cent months as the problem child in the 
farm price-support family. This is due to 
the factor of time and also because butter 
is a commodity which the consumer buys 
directly while wheat comes to him only 
after haying been milled into flour or more 
often in these modern times as bread or 
other bakery goods, in the price of which 
wheat plays a relatively minor role, True, 
butter Is more perishable and will lose qual- 
ity much more speedily. The stocks which 
have accumulated in the endeavor to make 
price supports on dairy products effective, 
hence, are exerting immediate pressure for 
remedial action. 

However, the wheat problem actually is 
one of much greater magnitude and one 
which will be more difficult to solve. This 
is true whether one looks at it from the 
standpoint of the public money involved or 
in terms of physical quantities on hand. 
Wheat ties up the largest single segment of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s funds 
employed in price supports. Wheat stocks 
on July 1 may be 875 million bushels, most 
of it in Government hands or under Gov- 
ernment loans. That amount is nearly 200 
million bushels more than the customary 
domestic use for food, seed, and feed in an 
entire year. While corn carryover on July 
1 may be somewhat greater than that of 
wheat, our corn production and require- 
ments outrun those of wheat by roughly 
3 or 4tol. 

Why does wheat find Itself in this predica- 
ment? For one thing wheat is such an im- 
portant part of the human diet and such 
an important source of income for farmers 
that governments the world over for a con- 
siderable period of time have developed pro- 
grams of one sort or another dealing with 
this commodity. For instance, one student 
of the world wheat problem wrote in 1939, 
“I should have liked to have been able to 
mention here a single country in which the 
government does not interfere with wheat, 
but I have failed to find one“ ! When World 
War I broke out In 1914, the world was not 
too well prepared in terms of food supply. 
The Allies looked to the United States for 
wheat to help meet their requirements. 
Some of us remember well the slogan of 
World War I days: Wheat will win the war. 
Wheatless days and other measures to con- 
serve supply were instituted and urgent ap- 
peals were made to farmers to expand pro- 
duction. When controls were lifted in 1919 
the wheat market soared. However, it took 
a beating when the market broke in 1920. 

Wheat occupied the spotlight in various 
farm programs advanced during the 1920's. 
Thus wheat was important in the minds of 
the backers of the McNary-Haugen and sim- 
ilar plans. When the break in the stock 
market in October 1929 introduced us to the 
very severe depression period of the 1930's, 
wheat again was a leader in the farm price 
drop. Wheat and cotton were the major 
concerns of the stabilization efforts of the 
Federal Farm Board. Efforts to improve 
wheat prices likewise played a prominent 
role in the program of its successor, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 

The depression brought increased empha- 
sis on economic nationalism the world over. 
Financial and monetary problems played a 
significant part in Iimiting trade. Our ex- 
ports of wheat under these circumstances 
fell to very low levels. World supplies in 
relationship to the effective demand were 
more than adequate during the 1930's. In 


1 Paul de Hevesy, World Wheat Planning 
and Economic Planning in General, p. 125, 
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fact, it is not going too far to say that wheat 
production was overexpanded prior to World 
War II. The outbreak of the Second World 
War found the nations much better fortified 
with respect to food than they had been a 
quarter of a century earlier. Our price sup- 
port program had led to the accumulation 
of sizable stocks for which the outbreak of 
war did not create an immediate demand, 
The rapid increase in employment and ac- 
tivity in the United States associated with 
war stimulated demand for meats and dairy 
products, not for wheat, for food purposes. 
However, to help meet the enlarged demand 
for livestock and livestock products, consid- 
erable wheat was diverted from the stocks 
on hand to livestock feeding. The extension 
of the war to the Pacific with its disruption 
of our supply of natural rubber led to fever- 
ish efforts to expand the synthetic product. 
Wheat provided an important raw material 
for making industrial alcohol for this and 
other purposes. In the emergency of war, 
costs become secondary so that wheat could 
be employed for this purpose even though 
under more norma! conditions there are more 
economical sources of industrial alcohol. 

The adoption of the lend-lease program 
for the war period and the European aid 
program which followed helped step up de- 
cidedly our exports of wheat as part of our 
contribution to the winning of the war and 
of restoring economic activity in wartorn 
Europe after the war. Much of the stimulus 
to wheat acreage came toward the end of 
the war and more particularly in the early 
postwar years. Thus our wheat acreage to- 
taled 63 million in 1941, went down to 53 
million in 1942, increased slightly to 56 mil- 
Hon in 1943, and then jumped to 66 million 
in 1944, to 69 million in 1945, to 78 million 
in 1947, and to 84 million in 1949. Here we 
find an important key to the problem which 
faces us today. 

Prior to 1944 the United States had pro- 
duced only one crop as large as a billion 
bushels, namely in 1915 during World War I, 
However, from 1944 to 1953 the crop fell 
below that figure only in 1 year, in 1951, with 
a total of 980 million bushels that year. 

The wheat exports of the United States 
from 1935 to 1944 exceeded 100 million bush- 
els only in 1937 and 1938. For the rest of 
this perlod they ranged from 4 million to 49 
million bushels. From 1945 through 1952 
they ranged from 320 million to 470 million 
with the exception of 1949, the only year 
when they were below 300 million. 

The United States supplied only 10 percent 
of the world's exports of wheat during 1934— 
38. In 1951-52, this country provided 45 
percent of the total. In 1952-53 we fell back 
to 33 percent, Canada resuming the leader- 
ship she had in 1934-38. 

Industrial uses of wheat which are gener- 
ally very minor totalled 108 million bushels 
in 1943 and feed uses his 511 million bushels 
that year. This illustrates what can happen 
in wartimes when comparative costs become 
secondary. 

These figures tell the story. We were 
troubled with wheat surpluses before the 
war, then output was expanded to meet the 
unusual export needs of the late war years 
and early postwar years. There were warn- 
ings of impending trouble in 1949 and early 
1950, but the Korean outbreak postponed the 
day of reckoning. The sharp drop in ex- 
ports in 1952-53, compared with the years 
immediately preceding, was one of the signs, 
The large bulldup in stocks in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation repre- 
sents a backing up of supply for which no 
market ls available at existing price sched- 
ules. Under the law these accumulations 
required a vote by wheat growers on the 
adoption of a marketing quota for the 1954 
crop. 

It would be well that we keep In mind 
some features of wheat production and con- 
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sumption in this connection. Acreage is ex- 
panded more readily than it is contracted. 
This is a characteristic of farming. De- 
mand for wheat for food consumption is 
relatively inelastic; that is, only a moderate 
increase in consumption follows a decided 
drop in price. Moreover, wheat consumption 
per capita in this country bas experienced 
a gradual decline over a long period of time, 
There is an important physical factor in 
food demand. The capacity of the human 
stomach is limited. In a well-fed popula- 
tion if more of one food is eaten, the chances 
are that less will be consumed of something 
else. Consumption of starchy foods, such as 
wheat and potatoes, has declined with in- 
croased per capita consumption of some ani- 
mal products and certain fruits and vege- 
tables. In spite of the growth in popula- 
tion the domestic requirements for wheat 
for food purposes have remained practically 
unchanged over a long period of years, Pres- 
ent prospects are that this trend may con- 
tinue for some time into the future. Be- 
cause of this, expanding population promises 
no early solution to the wheat dilemma, 

A review of the wheat picture such as 
that just presented appears to lead us to the 
inevitable conclusion that our capacity to 
produce wheat is greater than the prospec- 
tive market. One would have to be a trade 
optimist of a high order to anticipate a for- 
eign market for wheat from the United 
States of 300 million bushels or more which 
is necessary if we are to continue to pro- 
duce at the rate of a billion bushels or so 
a year. Some seem to believe that a bad 
season could change the picture drastically. 
Parts of the country, especially some areas 
in the Southwest, have been plagued by 
drought. The 1954 crop will fall well below 
those of recent years. However, present esti- 
mates suggest that even so the crop will be 
sufficient to provide our requirements with- 
out any inroads on the carryovers we will 
have on July 1. In short, it would take a 
series of unusually bad years before our 
wheat stocks would be whittled down to nor- 
mal by such a process. 

Some of the expansion in wheat produc- 
tion came in the Central States through 
shifting cropland from other purposes to 
wheat. However, a major share of it came 
from plowing up grasslands in the South- 
west for growing hard winter wheat. Rain- 
fall is the critical factor in crop production 
in that region. When moisture is adequate 
in amount and well distributed seasonally, a 
good crop is harvested. On the other hand, 
it does not take too extended a period of 
drought to produce conditions remindful of 
the Dust Bowl days of the 1930's. Such a sit- 
uation in past months has focused attention 
on the question whether good land use does 
not require the return of substantial 
amounts of land in the Southwest to grass. 
The old Indian's observation when he saw 
the white man turning the prairie under 
with his plow, “wrong side up.,“ comes back 
to the minds of many. 

The marketing quota accepted by vote of 
wheat growers is in effect this year. It will 
be recalled that Congress softened the cut 
by raising the limit by several million acres. 
With usual yields the acreage permitted in 
1954 appears too large for the available mar- 
ket, especially when one recognizes the in- 
centlve under this program for seeking 
higher yields in an endeavor to offset acre 
cuts. Indications are that if this method of 
controlling output is to remain the reliance, 
the restriction in terms of acres may need to 
cut appreciably deeper, Moreover, if the pro- 
gram is continued in substantially its present 
form, decided limitations must be estab- 
lished on the rights to use the diverted 
acres, otherwise we are going to create a 
whole succession of surpluses calling for 
Production controls. 

However, there are grounds for question- 
ing the suitability of this method of cur- 
tailing output. Were the oversupply a tem- 
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porary condition it would make good sense 
to hold acres out of use temporarily. How- 
ever, in the case of wheat a longer-run ad- 
Justment appears in order. Were all wheat 
of one class and quality and all growers sim- 
Marly situated, a cut which is uniform across 
the board might be somewhat appropriate. 
But wheat falls into distinct classes, not all 
of which are in surplus. Some wheat farmers 
have followed permanent farm practices and 
haye held down or reduced their acres of 
wheat while others have been expanding. A 
uniform cut ignores this factor and tends 
to benefit those who have contributed the 
most of the overexpansion, For a more per- 
manent readjustment in wheat output a 
different approach is needed. 

Debate today centers largely around the 
question of whether to continue 90 percent 
supports on wheat or to accept the 75 to 90 
percent range specified by the act of 1949. 
Argument also rages over whether we should 
support wheat under the old parity formula 
or adopt the revised formula more in line 
with recent price relationships. The out- 
come of this debate will have a bearing on 
the issue, but whatever the decision it does 
not promise to solve the problem. 

The current debate in the main seems to 
assume that the question is one over levels 
of supports. While the need for controls is 
given Upservice, it is not apparent that the 
problems or consequences are being weighed 
very carefully. The assumption also appears 
to be that all the Government is doing is to 
establish the level of the market and to take 
care of the surplus, leaving the market to its 
normal operations otherwise. This view is 
not shared by the trade generally. ‘They 
apparently see encroachments which are not 
s0 apparent to those on the outside. Nor 
is sufficient attention being given to the 
effectiveness of pegged prices in drawing out 
the particular class, grades, and qualities 
desired. After all, wheat is produced for use, 
not for storage and an effective market 
should indicate through prices both the 
quantities and prices desired. An arbitrarily 
supported price does not perform this 
function. 

Continued use of 90-percent supports on 
the old and higher parity calculation will 
maintain greater incentives to continue high 
production and thereby add to the costs of 
supports. It also will increase the problems 
of export sales. Lowering supports to 75 
percent of the revised parity formula will 
moderate these problems somewhat but will 
not automatically bring things into line. 
It is popular to argue that when prices fall 
farmers expand output in an endeavor to 
maintain incomes. It may be noted that 
those who advance this argument are un- 
able to present any conyincing proof of its 
validity. It may sound very plausible. The 
point which commonly is overlooked, how- 
ever, is that most farmers cannot go very 
far in increasing output without adding to 
their cash outlays and this is the very thing 
which they seek to avoid during a period 
of unsatisfactory prices. The facts are that 
farmers do not cut production in response 
to lowered prices unless better-paying al- 
ternatives are available. A reduced price on 
wheat very likely will induce many farmers 
in the Central States to shift to other crops 
because they have such alternatives. In 
areas of specialized wheat production such 
alternatives are not generally available. In 
some of these areas it probably is true that 
wheat will show a return even at mate- 
rially lower prices and under such circum- 
stances the natural expectation is that over- 
expanded production will continue. 

The food demand for wheat is highly 
inelastic, Those who favor continuing high 
price supports often place considerable re- 
Hance in the argument that there is no 
merit in lowering wheat prices to stimulate 
domestic demand in food uses. Granting 
the truth of this argument, it still remains 
mainly a negative approach. It provides no 
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real justification for main a com- 
modity at price levels which induce con- 
tinuing output in excess of available out- 
lets. There are other aspects of domestic 
demand, however, besides that for food. A 
lowered price will move in the direction of 
making wheat available in larger quantities 
for animal-feeding purposes. An expansion 
in this use could have considerable signifi- 
cance in a region such as the Pacific North- 
west which under existing programs relies 
heavily on shipped-in animal feed supplies 
from other regions. A lowered price also 
will move in the direction of pricing our 
exports closer to the level with those from 
other competitors. This should ease the 
problem of export sales. 

Mention should be made in this connec- 
tion of the proposal Which has gained con- 
siderable support, namely that a two-price 
system be employed in disposing of wheat in 
export. We have in fact a program of such 
a nature in the international wheat agree- 
ment. Some ardent supporters of a two- 
price system for encouraging exports at- 
tempt to gloss over some of the very serious 
problems involved. For one thing sale 
abroad at prices below those maintained 
in domestic markets becomes a form of 
dumping as that term is defined in interna- 
tional trade. Countries generally have meas- 
ures to counteract dumping on their mar- 
kets. They are led to apply these curbs in 
response to demands from their domestic 
producers who regard such imports as an 
unfair invasion of their markets. Ameri- 
cans should not be too surprised at this re- 
action because we have treated some subsi- 
dized products from other nations in the 
same way. Moreover, an operation of this 
sort may get us into difficulties with nations 
competing with us for available markets, 
In addition any program of maintaining 
prices above world levels here at home or 
any program of subsidized exports inevitably 
leads us to set up additional barriers to 
trade which over time will limit rather than 
expand our export opportunities, Interna- 
tional trade is an essential part of effective 
international cooperation and the United 
States cannot afford to continue to be blind 
to the International implications of some of 
the domestic programs which we are em- 
ploying. 

There are those, of course, who say that 
wheat is such an essential and important 
food that the stocks we have accumulated 
and the amounts we stand ready to produce 
should be distributed to needy people in the 
world. This is an operation which is much 
easier to talk about in general terms than 
it is to work out in actual practice. Those 
who think this provides an easy solution 
ought to do some serious thinking over how 
we are to administer such a program to give 
assurance not only to ourselyes but to other 
wheat suppliers that we are not encroach- 
ing upon existing markets in these efforts. 

If a Government price program is not 
the solution to the wheat situation, what 
then? Let us go back to the expansion in 
acreage which we reviewed earlier. If we 
have an excess capacity to produce wheat, 
the answer does not lie in holding parts of 
farms clear across the board in idleness but 
in taking entire units out of production. 
This applies particularly to some parts of 
the Southwest where a good deal of the new 
acreage was brought in by plowing up grass 
lands. It might be argued that those farm- 
ers who plowed up the grass lands and who 
gained thereby ought now to be required to 
return them to grass. Some of the States 
may have authority under their conservation 
mcasures to move in this direction. How- 
ever, we need a program which is national 
in scope and the Federal Government Goes 
not possess the power under existing law to 
force people to make this step. Under the 
circumstances should we not be giving seri- 
ous consideration to trying to find a program 
to encourage and induce the return of con- 
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siderable araeas to grass? Such a program 
probably will cost the public some money to 
provide the incentives, As an offset the pub- 
lic might do well to remember that the land 
was plowed up at a time when there was 
need for the Increased output and that such 
action at that time was in public interest, 

Fortunately much of the wheat land in- 
volved does not lie within the fence lines 
of farms as we usually think of them. The 
adjustment can be made, consequently, with- 
out being upsetting to established farms or 
to families living on the farms. The policy 
challenge presented by wheat, consequently, 
appears to be one involving a combination 
of some moderation in price supports with 
a positive program to bring about effective 
adjustment in our capacity to produce wheat. 
This is the challenge which deserves a care- 
ful study and best thought of all of us. 


Statement by Paul W. McQuillen Before 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp the state- 
ment made by Mr. Paul W. McQuillen, 
chairman of the legal committee for the 
Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison and Asso- 
ciates Atomic Power Development proj- 
ect. The statement was offered in testi- 
mony on S. 3323 and H. R. 8862. 

I believe it covers a subject of great 
importance, and that it will be of inter- 
est to Members of the Senate and to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY PAUL W. MCQUILLEN on S. 

3323 ann H. R. 8862 

My name is Paul W. McQuillen. I am ap- 
pearing as chairman of the legal committee 
for the Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison and 
Associates Atomic Power Development Proj- 
ect. Iam a member of the firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell, general counsel for the Detroit 
Edison Co. 

The members of this group seek to use 
atomic energy in private industry, for public 
good. It is with that objective, therefore, 
that we comment on the bill before you. The 
other important aspects of the bill, interna- 
tional arrangements and military applica- 
tions, are outside of our province—except 
that we realize the need for any private in- 
dustry to operate in harmony with national 
policies in those fields. 

Strong encouragement to private efforts Is 
given by several provisions of the bill: 
notably, chapter 14, allowing normal patent 
rights except for weapons and research; sec- 
tion 67, allowing prospectors to benefit from 
discoveries of source materials; section 33, 
allowing the Commission to conduct research 
Tor others; and, most essential, the provisions 
of chapters 5 and 10 making it legally pos- 
sible for private Industry to build, own, and 
operate atomic energy plants, 

The lifeblood of the industry, however, the 
special material without which it would be a 
dead shell, is kept in the ownership of the 
United States, under section 52. There are 
many provisions for licenses, to produce or 
obtain or utilize special material (under chs, 
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5 and 6 and 10), but their enjoyment is sub- 
ject to such broad Commission discretion 
(under chs. 10 and 17) that it may not be 
possible to finance either the plant or fuel 
inventory required for operation. 

The seriousness of these impediments to 
private business is exposed by the statements 
of Mr. Cisler and other leaders of the en- 
deavor to establish this new industry. I will 
refer to specific provisions of the bill which 
give rise to special concern. 

The first important group are those con- 
tinuing the Government monopoly of mate- 
rials from which atomic energy can be pro- 
duced. 

Section 2 (g) provides that it is essential to 
the common defense and security that title 
to all special material be in the United 
States. Section 52 provides that all special 
material shall belong to the United States 
and be administered by the Commission. 
That absolute title is fortified by section 41 
prohibiting production without license, sec- 
tion 53 prohibiting possession or transfer 
without license, and section 56 prohibiting 
use without license. 

Section 2 seems intended to declare the 
reasons why the statute is a proper exercise 
of constitutional powers. We submit, how- 
ever, that the congressional power to dispose 
of property of the United States may be exer- 
cised by prescribing terms and conditions 
upon which the property may be used after 
it has been sold, as validly and effectively as 
can be done by retaining title. There also 
would still remain, to support the regula- 
tions, the war power and the power over 
activities affecting commerce. 

There is a vast difference in legal con- 
cepts between title to property, however 
encumbered, restricted and regulated, and 
the mere possession, under license, of proper- 
ty belonging to another. The business and 
financial communities are accustomed to 
dealing with ownership of property as a 
basis for investment or as security for bor- 
rowed money, and legal rights and proced- 
ures have been developed for dealing with 
such property rights. On the other hand 
the values of franchise rights are not recog- 
nized, either for banking or ratemaking 


purposes. 

It is suggested that the bill be amended 
to provide that the Commission may sell 
special materials in such amounts, for such 

and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as it may establish by regulations as 
appropriate for the purposes of the permit- 
ted types of use, to protect public health 
and safety and to provide for common de- 
fense and security. 

In this connection, attention is called to 
the provisions of sections 52 and 171, requir- 
ing the United States to acquire any special 
material privately produced (presumably in 
a breeder reactor of the type sought by this 
project), and to pay just compensation 
therefor, to be determined by the Commis- 
sion; to the provisions of section 54 to the 
effect that the Commission shall determine 
and charge a fair price for any special ma- 
terial furnished by it to any licensee; and 
to section 107 providing that the Commis- 
sion may determine the prices for the use 
of any special material and the compensa- 
tion to be paid for any produced. These 
would make the United States the sole buyer 
of special material (without market price), 
would tend to accumulate a stockpile with- 
out limit, and would make all private opera- 
tors dependent upon subsidies fixed and 
prices charged by the Commission, without 
check by the influence of outside business, 

It is suggested that licensees be permitted 
to buy and sell special materials among 
themselves, subject, perhaps to a prior right 
of refusal upon the part of the Commission 
and subject always, of course, to the para- 
mount right of requisition under the war 
powers in common with all other private 
property. That right of requisition makes 
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unnecessary the interim retention of title 
by the United States. 

The second and even more important 
group of related provisions which present 
unusual difficulties for any private Industry, 
are the licenses on which it would have to 
rest. I exclude from this category operators’ 
licenses under section 108 and ones for medi- 
cal therapy, under section 105. There are 
nine others, however, which almost any en- 
terprise would need: 

1. A license for research and development 
under section 105; 

2. A construction permit under section 
185; 

3. A license to build or acquire a produc- 
tion facility under sections 44 and 101 
(which presumably would suffice as a license 
to own under sec. 42); 

4. A license for the type of business desired 
under section 103; 

5. A license to possess or transfer special 
material under section 53; 

6. A license to utilize special material un- 
der section 56; 

7. A license to distribute byproduct ma- 
terial under section 71. 

8. Possibly a license to receive or transfer 
source material under sections 62 and 68; 
and 

9. Most likely, In due course, an amended 
or modified license under section 187 to 
permit any improvement in the facility or 
its operation. 

There does not seem to be any standard 
for the granting or denial of licenses or for 
the terms and conditions to be imposed, nor 
any requirement of uniformity of basic 
terms for all licenses, although that may be 
expected to result. 

The complexity of the license require- 
ments may make their administration a real 
burden and operate as a deterrent to the 
industry. Conspicuously, section 185 appar- 
ently requires that construction of a facility 
be completed (and thus that it be financed) 
under a mere construction permit, without 
any assurance of any license to own or oper- 
ate the facility. 

It la suggested that, If possible, all the 
licensing provisions be collected and simpli- 
fied, and that statutory standards governing 
their issuance be set forth in definite terms, 
providing for common defense and security 
and the protection of public health and 
safety. It should be possible for an appli- 
cant to obtain a single license covering all 
aspects of its intended atomic energy 
business. 

The maximum term for any license ts 
Hmited to 25 years under section 103, al- 
though a utility is obliged to continue its 
service indefinitely and must do Its financ- 
ing on a long-term basis. The 30-year fran- 
chises and the indeterminate permita which 
are not uncommon for electric companies are 
protected in fact by the public need for 
continuance of seryice and the practical 
assurance of renewal on reasonable terms 
which has come from long experience, 
Those factors are not yet evident for this 
new industry. 

Perhaps the most serious aspects of the 
license provisions are those contained in 
sections 186 and 187. Those sections, in 
substance, empower the Commission’ to 
amend, revise, or revoke and annul any li- 
cense, for almost any reason. There is no 
guide set forth for the exercise of adminis- 
trative discretion, except that section 186 
clearly indicates that a license may be re- 
voked for a purely technical and inadvertent 
variation in construction or specifications 
or conflict with any regulation; including 
any future regulation. Section 187 includes 
a mandate that upon revocation, the Com- 
mission shall immediately retake posscssion 
of all special material held by the licensee, 
1. e., the entire fuel supply of a plant on 
which consumers are then dependent, 
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The licensing provisions, taken together, 
are such that it is most unlikely that any 
substantial installation could be possibly 
financed under those conditions. 

It is suggested that any license be made 
revocable only for willful violation of a con- 
dition set forth in the license, after notice 
and opportunity for correction of the viola- 
tion and upon conditions designed to safe- 
guard any public interest dependent upon 
continued operation of the facility in ques- 
tion. In this connection, it is further sug- 
gested that section 106 be limited to any 
violation related to the licensed facility, and 
that sanctions in that section be enforced 
by the Tegular officials through the courts 
rather than by the Commission. 

It is further suggested that conditions of 
Teyocation and consequent Commission 
action should, in any case, make appropriate 
and adequate provision for continuance of 
any public service then being rendered. 
Electric service is inevitably essential for 
community services vital to the protection 
of public health and safety. In the event 
that a national emergency demands the re- 
capture of special material, it is further sug- 
gested that there should then be an auto- 
matic high priority accorded for the things 
necessary to replace the utility plant under 
conditions when those things also would be 
in short supply. 

Suspension of a license and recapture of 
special material under section 109 because of 
war or national emergency provides for Just 
compensation to be paid. Presumably con- 
Sequential damages are intended, but it 
might be well to make that explicit. 

The two foregoing subjects—licenses and 
Special materlals—pose the chief problems, 
from our point of view. There are some other 
Points, however, to which we wish to call 
attention. 

Sections 42 (a), (b), and 44 seem to imply 
that anyone licensed by the Commission un- 
der the act may be the owner of production 
Tacilities, but in section 42 that is expressed 
as an exception to the opening provision that 
the Commission (as agent) shall be the ex- 
Clusive owner of all facilities other than 
those specified. This might leave open the 
question of whether the Commission ghall be 
deemed to have some sort of ownership, al- 
though not exclusive, even in production 
facilities constructed by a licensee. We think 
that it is desirable to clarify what we believe 
to be the implication of those two sections, 
so that there will not be any doubt that a 
licensee may be the exclusive owner of pro- 
duction facilities, 

The ownership of byproduct material is 
also left somewhat in doubt. Section 71 
®peaks only in terms of licenses to use and 
to distribute byproduct materials. It seems 
to contemplate that the Commission will be 
the source of such materials. It is suggested 
that this section be expanded to make clear 
that licensees shall own any byproduct mate- 
rials they produce. The definition of by- 
Product material in section 11 (d) might also 
be expanded to exclude expressly any form 
of energy produced; and a section be added 
to chapter 8 to provide expressly. that li- 
ceneees may use or sell any form of energy 
they produce themselves. 

Also related to the subject of ownership, 
although dealing directly with licenses, 18 
Section 184, which says that no right to uti- 
lize or produce special material shall be dis- 
Posed of in any manner, either yoluntarily 
or involuntarily, unless the Commission shail 
give its consent in writing, This raises 
financing difficulties, most acutely in con- 
nection with any mortgage bond financing, 
&nd, in fact, under after-acquired property 
Clauses in existing utility mortgages, which 
habitually cover all the fixed property and 
franchises of an operating utility. Presuma- 
bly, the essential terms of a proposed financ- 
ing would be outlined in the process of ap- 
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Plication for a license, and would be directly 
or indirectly approved by the Atomic Energy 
Commission through the grant of the license. 
Here, again, however, it seems preferable to 
provide specifically for transfers by operation 
of law and for the recognition and enforce- 
ment of liens for indebtedness, leaving the 
transferee subject, of course, to the regula- 
tions governing the type of operation in 
question, 

Section 107 provides, among other things, 
that the Commission may assign the amounts 
of special material available for use by each 
licensed facility. We assume that this wiil 
be done in the first instance when the license 
for the facility is granted, and that the 
amount may not be reduced to take away any 
of the fuel being used in the facility, but it 
seems desirable to clarify this point. 

Section 54 provides that special material 
shall be distributed on such terms that no 
weapon may be made. This drops the lan- 
guage of the old law, which also forbade dis- 
tribution in an amount sufficient to con- 
struct a weapon. This change evidently is 
intended to permit a licensee to have the 
large quantity of materia] needed for a big 
generating station, but subject to license 
terms and any supervision appropriate to 
safeguard against any production of 
weapons, 

Section 104 proposes to add the words “or 
users“ to the list of entities to which energy 
from Government facilities may be sold. 
That seems to be an unnecessary and un- 
wise extension of the functions of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Section 2 (e) provides that any operation 
of facilities under the act will be in inter- 
state commerce. That is evidently Intended 
to mean “for the purposes of this act", and 
it seems advisable to say so, to avoid any 
possible implication that it is meant to apply 
to any other statute. { 

I have now covered, I believe, the princi- 
pal features of the bill which we think 
would still hamper the activity of private 
industry. We have tried to make our com- 
ments as brief as possible so as not to im- 
pose on your indulgence. If I haye been 
too cryptic and haye not made our points 
clear, we would be glad to supplement this 
presentation; or if the committee or its staff 
would care to see a more concrete expression 
of our thoughts in the form of an actual 
draft of amended provisions for any part, 
we would be very glad to assist in that way 
if we can. 

While my statement has concerned chiefly 
with the things that trouble us, we do not 
want to leave the impression that we see 
only that side of the matter. We are most 
appreciative of the many improvements pro- 
posed, including those that do not directly 
concern us. 


Will New Indochina Plan Work Better 
Than the Old? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE NOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar of May 26, 1954: 

WILL New INDOCHINA PLAN WOREK BETTER 

THAN THE OLD? 

Gen. Paul Ely, Chief of the French Gen- 
eral Staff, has returned to Paris after a 
fiying visit to the Indochina front, and is 
said to have reported that Hanoi and the 
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Red River Delta can be saved if France quick- 
ly will send 20,000 fighting men plus mod- 
ern equipment there, 

That is somewhat less optimistic than the 
plan advanced less than a year ago by Gen. 
Henri Navarre, the French commander in 
Indochina, which was expected to bring the 
war as a whole to a successful conclusion 
within 18 months or so. 

That plan also called for an additional 
20,000 French fighting men, and an increase 
in current expenditures of $285 million a 
year. We put up the money, in fact $100 
million more than the original sum request- 
ed. But the French, as usual, didn’t come 
through with the troops. 

So our National Security Council, which 
endorsed the Navarre plan on the advice of 
our military experts, should take a long 
look before it goes overboard on the Ely 


plan. 

General Navarre himself now says that if 
the war is won it must be internationalized, 
That is one way of saying that foreign troops 
must join in the fighting. To be even more 
explicit, the general probably has in mind 
another American police action, We cannot 
be too critical of General Navarre for in- 
indulging in such hopes, considering the 
way the politicians in Paris have let him 
down. But that dream, too, is unrealistic. 

When French law forbids sending French 
conscripts to Indochina, France isn’t in a 
good position to call upon American man- 
power, The Foreign Legion, made up mostly 
of Germans, is the hard core of the French 
expeditionary force, which has less than the 
halfhearted support of the native popula- 
tion. Most of the natives participating in 
the war are fighting on the other side be- 
cause the people are not satisfied with the 
French plans for their independence. 

The prospect for a settlement of this war 
at the Geneva conference may represent a 
forlorn hope, but it seems to be the remain- 
ing alternative to a succession of bigger and 
more devastating Dien Bien Phus. The 
British and the Dutch read the handwriting 
on the wall and reached understandings with 
their Asian empires soon after World War IL 
The French seem to have waited too long. 


“Shock Treatment Diplomacy in Indo- 
china,” by Vera Micheles Dean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 5 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

THE SOCIAL RELATIONS GROUP or 
THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Toledo, Ohio, May 20, 1954. 
Hon. Fam REAMS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Reams: At the last regular 
meeting of our group, Sunday, May 9, the 
present situation in Indochina was thor- 
oughly studied from information supplied 
by press and periodicals. 

Among those articles rend and discussed 
Was one entitled “Shock Treatment Diplo- 
macy in Indochina,” by Vera Micheles Dean, 
in the Foreign Policy Bulletin for May 1, 
1954, From this article the following quota- 
tion is taken: 

“If the State Department could be en- 
couraged to see that this country's tradi- 
tional anticolonial policy is still the best 
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policy in Asta, many problems that now 
seem insoluble might yield to treatment 
without resort to diplomacy by shock. First, 
we would begin to recognize the futility 
of calling on democratic nations to defend 
the free world in a country which s not 
free. The British in World War IL failed 
to persuade an unfree India to join enthu- 
siastically in the struggle against totali- 
tarianism, although they had troops on 
Indian soll. Their experience could be of 
value today to the United States and France. 
Second, the French, who are now psycho- 
logically confused by struggle in which they 
suffer grave losses of young officers without 
any hope of ultimate victory for France, 
would be able to look forward to a time, 
once the war Is over, when they could with- 
draw with dignity and even with the kind 
of mutual respect that the British now enjoy 
in the case of India. Third, independence 
for Vietnam would make it possible for the 
United States to enlist the cooperation of 
India and Indonesia, which oppose commu- 
nism but contend that in southeast Asia 
the safeguard against communism is na- 
tional Independence. And finally, and most 
important for the long haul, even a zero- 
hour dissociation of France from colonial- 
ism in Asia could do far more than hydro- 
gen bombs to weaken the anticolonial prop- 
aganda of Moscow and Peiping which has 
proved so valuable to Ho Chi Minh.” 

Our conviction has grown from this and 
from other writings similarly phrased, and 
with like concepts and emphasis, that it 
is our obligation to express our opinions to 
those who have the difficult Job of guiding 
the United States at this time. 

Therefore we wish to (1) protest any fur- 
ther United States involvement in the Indo- 
china war; (2) to oppose sending United 
States troops of any kind to Indochina, and 
(3) to urge a cease-fire and referral of the 
whole question to a reconvened session of 
the United Nations Assembly. 

We are sure that American leaders wish 
to learn the views of the citizens, and we 
are therefore grateful to you in advance 
for the attention you will give these mat- 
ters. 

Sincerely yours, 

George Paps, President; Mrs. Irene 
Sturn, Vice President; Mrs. Helen J. 
Williams; Thelma Dorr; Aline C. Ul- 
rich; Blanche V. McGregor; L. G. Wil- 
liams; Helen Zachrich; Waiter Jach- 
rich, Sr.; O. T. Achburn; Herbert M. 
Emery, Jr.; Elizabeth Rudolph; Flor- 
ence C. Curtis. 


Welcome to Haile Selassie—A Real Ally 
of Ours 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the Memphis Press-Scimitar: 
WeLcOmE ro Hame Srtassr—A REAL ALLY 

or Ours 

Americans have more than casual inter- 
est in welcoming Emperor Halle Selassie of 
Ethiopia, who comes for an extended tour 
of the United States, Canada, and Moxico. 

For a quarter of a century Halle Selassie 
has been running a country which, without 
benefit of a gilt-edged state department, al- 
ways has preserved an admirable stance in 
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international affairs. The first victim of to- 
talitarian aggression, in 1935, Ethiopia has 
never forgotten the experience. Nor has it 
differentiated between Fascist or Communist 
threats—it fights them as they come. 

The frail, 62-year-old Lion of Judah Its 
hardly misnamed. He sent troops—and 
good ones—to Korea as willingly and cour- 
ageously as he dispatched musketeers to 
battle Mussolini's air force 15 years earlier. 

Halle Selassie’s long record of friendship 
and affinity for America is unblemished by 
any spurious neutralism in the cold war or 
convenient sham in the United Nations. In 
contrast to many another nation with weari- 
some outstretched palm, Ethiopia assuredly 
deserves the most generous outlays of our 
foreign ald. We have a feeling this is one 
place it will not be poorly invested. 

Incidentally, Ethiopia's biggest export is 
coffee and the traveling Emperor has been 
called the world’s most exalted coffee sales- 
man, If there’s anything he can do toward 
lowering the price of coffee In this country, 
his visit should be doubly rewarding for 
both sides. 


The Washington Pilgrimage, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Pilgrimage convened recently, 
on May 1. Its purpose is to emphasize 
our national religious heritage. Devoted 
men and women of all faiths journey to 
the Nation's Capital once each year, for 
this purpose. I had the privilege of 
meeting with this group in the Old Su- 
preme Court room, in the Capitol, along 
with Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, the Hon. JOSEPH W. Martin, of 
Massachusetts. We met with three dis- 
tinguished religious leaders to whom 
awards were given. These were Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
received the award Church Woman of 
the Year; Mr. R. G. LeTourneau, of 
Longview, Tex., who was designated as 
Lay Churchman of the Year; and Dr. 
Edward L. R. Elson, minister of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., named Clergy Churchman of 
the Year. 

Plans are now underway by the 
Washington Pilgrimage so that men and 
women of all faiths traveling to Wash- 
ington, D. C., may have guidance in the 
interpretation of our national shrines 
and monuments. They will be given a 
hearty welcome and presented with in- 
formation of inspirational character 
which they can take back with them 
to their respective communities. It is 
not enough that visitors be told how 
high is the Washington Monument or at 
what cost the Lincoln Memorial was 
built. Something of the true signifi- 
cance of these memorials needs to be 
recaptured, to meet the spiritual needs 
of the men and women, the boys and 
girls, of our own gencration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the address delivered by Dr. 
Robert H. Bahmer, Assistant Archivist 
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of the National Archives, in his welcome 
to the Washington Pilgrimage, on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 2. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE AND THE 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
(Address of welcome by Dr, Robert H. 

Bahmer, Assistant Archivist of the Na- 

tional Archives, delivered on Sunday 

afternoon, May 2, 1954) 

On behalt of the Archivist of the United 
States and his staff, it is my privilege to wel- 
come you to the National Archives on the 
occasion of the fourth annual Washington 
pilgrimage. We are proud indeed that your 
group again has chosen the National Archives 
Building as a meeting place “where the 
memories of our country's greatest moments 
can be recaptured.” 

We all know, I am sure, that “this country 
was founded by men of spiritual vision and 
deep understanding.” As President Eisen- 
hower said of the Founding Fathers in his 
published letter of April 30, 1953, to Dr, 
Dudley: 

“They [saw] themselves serving at once 
God and their country, and this vision ex- 
pressed itself in a way inspiring as it is clear, 
in the great documents of our heritage.” 

Your annual pilgrimages have been called 
“missions to the people of America.” ‘Their 
purpose is to emphasize our religious heri- 
tage as a part of the national heritage which 
we allshare. It is entirely fitting, therefore, 
that you should come to this building 
which, to quote one of the inscriptions 
carved on Its walls, “holds in trust the rec- 
ords of our national life and symbolizes our 
faith in the permanency of our national 
institutions.” 

Enshrined here for all to see, study, and 
revere are the three basic charters of Amer- 
ican freedom—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Bill of Rights—documents which, in 
the language of the Declaration, were drawn 
up by men strengthened by “a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence.” 
Here, too, are the official records of the Con- 
tinental Congress and the Constitutional 
Convention, whose deliberations were from 
the beginning opened with prayer for divine 
guidance—a practice followed to this day by 
both branches of our National Legislature. 
And here are also preserved countless thou- 
sands of official documents attesting the 
moral and spiritual force of the American 
people. As Dr. Grover remarked to the 
members of the 1953 pligrimage: 

“From these records we may learn of the 
courageous men and women who ministered 
to the religious life of the American frontier; 
of the devoted missionaries who carried 
Christian civilization to strange and distant 
lands or sought to educate and help the 
American Indian; of the heroic chaplains 
who served God and country in time of war; 
* * * of the humanitarian movements, so 
frequently inspired by religious conviction, 
which ameliorated the lot of the slaves, bet- 
tered the working conditions of women and 
children, and removed many injustices from 
the American scene,” 

These records are the archives of the 
United States—the documentary heritage of 
the American people. They are not mere 
historical heirlooms preserved simply be- 
cause they are old or because they have 
sentimental value. They are kept, rather, as 
the living. meaningful record of the achieve- 
ments of the American people in emplement- 
ing the ideals which gave birth to this Na- 
tion. They are precious because they re- 
flect our faith as a people—a religious faith, 
if you will, in the principles of freedom and 
justice which inspired the Founding Fathers. 

In his American Commonwealth, pub- 
lished in 1910, Lord James Bryce said: 
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“The more democratic republics become, 
the more the masses grow conscious of their 
own power, the more do they need to live, 
not only by patriotism, but by reverence and 
self-control, and the more essential to their 
well-being are those sources whence rever- 
ence and self-control flow.“ 

It is a recognition of the great need of 
our time for developing a deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of these basic 
sources of self-control and reverence that 
motivates your pilgrimages, It is the recog- 
nition of this need that brings you to Wash- 
ington where, in the words of your presi- 
dent, Mx. David C, Cook, you seek “to catch 
the spirit of what has made America truly 
great.” We of the National Archives, not 
merely welcome you as visitors. We share 
with you your faith in the aims and pur- 
poses that motivate the pilgrimage. We sin- 
cerely hope that the 1054 pilgrimage will be 
even more frultful than those of previous 
years, and we extend to you our most cordial 
invitation to visit us again in the years to 
come, 


Retirement of Tom S. Elrod 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, one 
of the fine newspapermen of Indiana has 
just retired, after 51 years of association 
with the Indianapolis News. He is Mr. 
Tom S. Elrod, who for 22 of those 51 
years wrote a fine editorial-page column 
Called Hoosier Homespun. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of the 
feature story about Mr. Elrod's retire- 
ment and a copy of the last Hoosier 
Homespun which he prepared. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hoosier Homespun—T. S. E. Is END or CoL- 
UMN AND OF NEWSPAPER CAREER 

While other hands are developing journal- 
istic calluses with the first editions of the 
News next Monday, Tom S. Eirod will be 
Catching an extra wink or two or perhaps 
tarrying a bit longer over breakfast coffee. 

Associate editor of the News, Elrod today 
announced his retirement, effective at the 
end of the week, after an active association 
With this newspaper of nearly 51 years. 

He became the Columbus correspondent of 
the News June 1, 1903. On March 18, 1918, 
he accepted an invitation to become a full- 
time member of the staff, since, as the late 
Richard Smith, managing editor, expressed 
it, “he was covering the whole southern half 
Of the State anyway.” 

If Elrod is inclined to philosophize a bit 
Over his coffee next Monday morning, there 
will be a rich and long career in newspaper- 
ing and writing, on which to reflect. 

Son of a country doctor in Hartsville, Elrod 
didn't wait long to get down to the business 
Of newspapering. 

By the time he was 14, he was both a news 
vendor and a publisher. He delivered the 
News and, with two chums, published a 3- 
by-4-inch newspaper, the Midget. 

The Midget ran the news of the day, some 
Advertisements and occasionally a plug for 
itself. Such as: 
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“When you feel tired 
And have the blues, 
Just buy a Midget 
And read the news.” 


As a high-school boy in Columbus, where 
the Elrod family had moved, he edited the 
school paper and also helped the Columbus 
Republican report the Spanish-American 
War. 

The Republican got its war news in boiler- 
plate form from Indianapolis, but this wasn't 
fresh enough to suit the fresh high-school 
reporter. He suggested to City Editor Kent 
Cooper, later to become chief of the Asso- 
ciated Press, that the Republican ask for a 
daily skeletonized telegram on the war. 

Cooper complied and from these young 
Elrod wrote the war dispatches, It was as 
close as he came to fulfilling an ambition 
to be a war correspondent 

Elrod came to the News as an editorial 
writer. As such he declined to inhabit an 
ivory tower, wherein dwell some less ener- 
getic editorialists. 

“I’ve always considered myself a reporter,” 
Elrod explained. “And I always figured a 
man was working every minute he was 
awake.” 

When he editorialized in 1918 that it was 
disrespectful of the Nation’s war dead to 
hold a 500-mile race on Memorial Day, the 
Speedway agreed he had something there. 
The race was postponed a day that year. 

In 1948, when former Gov. Henry F. 
Schricker appointed Arthur Campbell su- 
perintendent of State police, Elrod recalled 
that the law required a superintendent to 
have 5 years’ police or comparable military 
experience, i 

Campbell didn’t have It. Schricker with- 
drew the appointment. 

On January 5, 1932, Elrod started the edi- 
torial page contributors’ column Hoosier 
Homespun. Here Elrod gave a platform to 
Hoosier writers and poets, who, he estimates, 
have seen at least 28,000 of their poems in 
print since the column began. 

Invariably the last item in the column has 
been signed T. S. E.“ That stands for 
Thomas Sloan Elrod. 

Hoosier Homespun will continue. 

In retirement, amidst some fishing and 
perhaps some mushroom hunting, Elrod 
plans to turn his typewriter toward the mag- 
azine field again, in which he was once a 
frequent contributor, His writings have ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Scrib- 
ner's, Country Gentleman, and others. 

The News hopes, of course, that he'll spare 
a word or two for us now and then. 


Hoosier HOMESPUN 
EASTER 
“Easter Is a holy day, 
Shot through with Joy and gladness, 
So let's begin our lives anew 


And leave behind our sadness,” 
—Charlotte Brunker Kinney. 


THE DOGWOOD LEGEND 


There is a legend that at the time of the 
Crucifixion the dogwood tree attained the 
helght of the oak and other forest giants. 
According to this ancient story, so strong 
was the wood that it was chosen for the 
timber from which the Cross was made. To 
be used for such a cruel purpose greatly dis- 
tressed the tree. 

Jesus, sensing this, smiled upon the dog- 
wood and in His gentle pity for sorrow said 
to it: “Because of your regret and pity for 
My suffering, I make this promise: Never 
again shall the dogwood tree grow large 
enough to be used for a cross. Henceforth it 
shall be slender and twisted, and_its blos- 
soms shall be in the form of a cross—two 
long and two short petals—and in the center 
of the flower will be an image of a crown of 
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thorns. On the outer edge of each petal 
there shall be nailprints, brown with rust 
and stained with blood. All who see it will 
remember that I was crucified on a dogwood 
tree. And in remembrance this tree shall 
not be multilated or destroyed but cherished 
as a reminder of My death upon a cross.” 
LUCILLE AcNIEL CALMES, 


RESURRECTION 


“Distinct, upon Golgotha's hill, 

The outline of three crosses, grim, 
Is vivid in our memory still 

As In the center we see Him 
Who, as atonement for us all, 

Was put to death in mortal shame, 
That each who hears the Spirit's cali 

May seek redemption through His name, 
How great the love on man bestowed, 

Who in transgression wandered far; 
How kind of Him to bear our load, 

For which we all His debtors are. 
And, as on Resurrection Morn, 

The tomb no longer Him could hold, 
His followers today, reborn, 

Extol His name with joy untold.” 

H. S. W. 


EBEN STESBIN SAYS 


Those persons who dress in their new finery 
and attend church on Easter are reminded 
that all of the churches also have services on 
51 other Sundays of the year. 


EASTER PRAYER 


Father, gracious loving Father, 
Hopefully we lift our eyes, 

For we, too, have heard Him whisper, 
“Be with Me in Paradise.” 

Humbly at Thy feet we're kneeling, 
Contrite souls pierced by the thorn 

Of remorse, as we remember 
All the anguish that was borne 

By Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour, 
On the Cross that awful day, 

That our sins and our transgressions 
By His blood be washed away. 

Lift us, Father, to Thy bosom, 
Cleanse us with the holy flame 

Of Thy mercy, Thy forgiveness— 
This we ask in His dear name. 

Aae Hart Brenner, 
WINCHESTER. 


NOT OUR REDBUD TREE 


Among Hoosiers there are old-timers who 
still call the redbuds “Judas trees.” As there 
is an Easter legend connected with the dog- 
wood, so is there another having to do with 
the redbuds that add so much beauty to the 
Indiana landscape about this time of year, 
The tradition is that Judas, contrite for have 
ing betrayed Christ, hanged himself from the 
limb of a redbud tree and thereafter it be- 
came known as a Judas tree. Various trees 
with similar characteristics belong to the 
genus Cercis. The one from which the Judas 
legend stemmed, however, is known as Cercis 
siliquarstrum and is an Eurasian species not 
found in this country, Our native redbud is 
Cercis canadensis, as honorable as it is beau- 
tiful, and never should the name of Judas be 
associated with it. 

T Fi: 


THANES FOR THE MEMORY 


With this issue of Hoosier Homespun, ita 
conductor since the column was started 
January 5, 1032, retires from active news- 
paper work. No words could adequately ex- 
press his feeling of gratitude for those loyal 
contributors who have made Homespun pos- 
sible more than 22 years. First and last there 
have been thousands of them, some so de- 
voted that they have been in the column al- 
most from the first. To these and all the 
others the retiring conductor expresses his 
most sincere thanks. Homespun will con- 
tinue, with a new pilot at the wheel. Con- 
tributions will still be welcome. Which leaves 
nothing more to be said except to wish one 
and all a joyous Eastertide. The best of luck, 
wherever you be, is the last “last 2 one 
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Researches Into New Uses for Surplus 
Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Illinois 
IMr. Drrxsen}, who is not able to be 
present at this time, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article under 
the heading “Farm Scientists,” published 
in the Wall Street Journal, May 26, 1954, 
dealing with researches into new uses for 
surplus goods. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. RESEARCHERS SEEK 
New Uses ror SURPLUS GOODS— THEY WORK 
ON WATERPROOFED COTTON, PLASTIC- WRAPPED 
Hor Docs, a Rice Potasn— DERTDRnO- 
FROZEN” PIMENTOES 

(By Lester Tanzer) 

Wasnincton.—Uncle Sam's farm scien- 
tists, in laboratories across the country, are 
busily brewing you a batch of new eating 
and living habits. 

They're aiming, in the coming months and 

„ to have you munching on plastic- 
coated hot dogs, drinking milk that comes 
from a frozen concentrate, and making your 
furniture sparkle with a polish turned out of 
rice. 

If their successes in the laboratory can be 
matched by commercial producers you'l also 
be wearing flame- proof, bacterta-proof, may- 
be even waterproof elastic cotton, or using 
it for drapes; eating apple pie made with 
fruit that wasn't simply dehydrated or frozen 
but “dehydro-frozen"; and drinking orange 
Juice made from a powdered concentrate that 
can be stored on grocery shelves, 

A field army of 1,200 Federal researchers, 
at work In Philadelphia. New Orleans, Peoria, 
and Albany, Calif., is aiming to bring these 
new uses of old familiar products into your 
home. Together with top officials, who are 
based here, they make up one of the Agricul- 
ture Department’s lesser known branches— 
the Utilization Research Service. Their alm: 
To find new markets for farm wares, 

BOON TO SOME INDUSTRIES 


Not only do consumers and farmers benefit 
from the bureau's work. As a result of their 
studies, new industries may pop up or old 
ones may find sudden opportunities for ex- 
pansion. The aid the Utilization Research 
Service folk furnished in producing frozen 
orange juice right after World War II, for 
example, proved a boon to canmakers as 
well as to glut-plagued orange growers. 

Their experiments to find new uses for 
corn cobs—as abrasives, polishing agents, 
fillers for plastics, cattle feeds, or in explo- 
sives—ied to scores of new factories in the 
Midwest that deal strictly with the corn by- 
product, The work the farm scientists did 
on bagasse—what's left over when you take 
the sugar out of sugar cane—led to new 
sources for Celotex wallboard and could open 
up a new newsprint source, the Federal sci- 
entists say. 

The Government's farm labs were ap- 
proved by Congress in 1938 when surpluses 
of farm goods were large. By the time the 
laboratories were constructed and work fully 
under way, World: War II came along and 
promptly ate up most of the excess agri- 
cultural produce, Now, with farm surpluses 
at record levels, the utilization research 
people are getting special attention again. 
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NO ILLUSIONS 


The rural scientists have no illusions 
about solving the farm surplus problem 
single-handed. It will take more than test 
tubes, bunsen burners, and an $8 million an- 
nual budget to cope with a problem as big 
the $6.3 billion surplus mountain that now 
confronts Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson and his Federal farmhands, they 
readily admit. 

Besides, the farm researchers face plenty 
of headaches trying to find new markets, 
Pirst of all, it sometimes takes years to per- 
fect a new use for an old product. Then, 
they've got to convince commercial firms 
there’s a market for a new item and that 
it can be produced profitably. 

For example, industry prefers raw mate- 
rials that are uniform in quality and regu- 
larly avaliable at relatively stable prices. In 
this respect, farm goods often can’t com- 
pete with mineral products. For example, 
ethyl alcohol, once produced almost exclu- 
sively from grains, is now made primarily 
from natural gas by chemical means. 

Also, a private producer has no patent 
protection for the products developed by 
Uncle Sam’s researchers. The Secretary of 
Agriculture takes out patents on inventions 
by the Utilization Research Service, and li- 
censes to market the products are issued te 
any private firm that wants to apply. 

CHIPPING AT THE SURPLUSES 

Nevertheless, the agricultural scientists are 
plugging away, even if only to take a chip 
out of the growing surpluses. Here are some 
of the new items the Utilization Research 
people have come up with or are putting the 
finishing touches on: 

The Bureau is now going frozen concen- 
trated orange juice one better with a con- 
centrated powder. Like the product you 
buy now at the grocery store, the new prod- 
uct turns into juice merely with the addi- 
tion of water. But unlike the current item, 
it can be kept on the kitchen shelf, leav- 
ing room in your refrigerator or home freezer 
for the myriad other new frozen products 
being put on the market almost dally. 

Right now a commercial plant is being 
built by Orange Crystals, Inc., at Plant City, 
Fla., 22 miles east of Tampa, to turn out the 
powder. If the new product “takes,” it will 
probably be followed by powdered tomato, 
lemon, apple, prune, and grape juices—all 
of which have been perfected by the farm 
scientists. The researchers see great pros- 
pects for exporting the powder to Western 
Europe, where demand for frult and vege- 
table juices is big. Poor refrigerating ín- 
cilities there have prevented the frozen 
Juices from taking hold. 


AIDING THE DAIRYMAN 


The research bureau thinks a new frozen 
milk concentrate they're working on may do 
for the dairyman what frozen Juice did for 
the orangegrowers, Agriculture Chief Ben- 
son has been saying all along the way to get 
rid of the surplus butter, cheese, and dry 
milk is to boost drinking of whole milk be- 
fore it ever is turned into dairy products, 
The scientists say give the Nation’s house- 
wives milk in a concentrated form and milk 
drinking will jump. 

They think the little woman's milk buy- 
ing is kept to a minimum now because miik 
cartons are relatively heavy and take up con- 
siderably more space in a shopping basket 
and in the refrigerator than a concentrate 
would, Home deliveries are not available in 
all areas, and where it is it costs more than 
milk bought at the store. 

A powdered skim milk is already sold com- 
mercially. But no frozen whole milk con- 
centrate in liquid form that can be stored 
over long periods without losing Its taste has 
been successfully marketed, the Federal ex- 
perts assert. The products previously tried 
developed a boiled taste or jelled in storage, 
some dissatisfied consumers complained. 
Using a vacuum-baking process that re- 
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quires less heat than past drying methods, 
the California lab has eliminated the cooked 
flavor; it’s now trying to wipe out the jelling 
tendencies, 

Also in the final stages: Dehydro-frozen 
fruits and vegetables. In this process, the 
fruit or vegetable ls partially dried and then 
preserved indefinitely by freezing; it can be 
reconstituted quickly by dipping in water. 
The farm researchers claim the new product 
has the same flavor and is as easily prepared 
for the dinner table as the conventional 
or frozen item. 

APPLES AND APRICOTS 


During the past few months, gobs of de- 
hydro-frozen pimentos have been produced 
for use in cheese spreads. And large experi- 
mental packs of dehydro-frozen apples and 
apricots are currently being evaluated by 
bakers and jam makers. Says Utilization 
Research Boss Guido E. Hilbert: “This de- 
velopment now seems to be in the flowering 
stage.” 

The Agriculture scientists are trying to em- 
ploy freezing techniques to make better de- 
hydrated potato dice and granules than are 
now on the market. (Just add milk or wa- 
ter, and mash.) 

They're also attempting to find the most 
economical way to freeze and preserve bakery 
goods. Bakers claim the last half of a loaf 
of bread is eaten more slowly than the first 
half; if bakery goods would remain fresh 
for 3 to 5 days, consumption would be boosted 
considerably, they argue. 

It's common knowledge that under freez- 
ing conditions bakery goods can be kept fresh 
for a long time. So the farm researchers 
are experimenting to find out the best ways 
of freezing, how various wrapping materials 
affect frozen bread, and the effect of low 
temperatures on pie fillings and cake top- 
pings. 

Another new food product the Federal scl- 
entists are trying to sell commercial firms is 
one they call rice curls, an item that looks 
like elbow macaroni and ts used just Uke 
potato chips as a party snack. Up until now, 
rice hasn't given Mr. Benson much surplus 
trouble. But with rice exports declining 
sharply of late and production up this year, 
Federal price proppers predict rice will begin 
piling up in Uncle Sam's warehouses by 1955. 
The new-use folk are also readying another 
rice product: A polishing wax made from the 
oll pressed out of rice bran. 

COTTON POSER 


Surplus cotton poses a big problem for the 
utilization research workers; synthetic fibers 
have made a big dent in the market for cot- 
ton. So the researchers are coming up with 
this answer; Give cotton some of the quali- 
ties of asynthetic. By adding chemicals, the 
scientists claim they make cotton fiber or 
fabric more heat resistant and bacteria re- 
sistant than the natural product, This gives 
longer life to cotton products to be used 
outdoors, such as seedbed covers, or even 
army sandbags. One kind of such treated 
cotton, now being made commercially, Is re- 
gaining some of the ground it lost to nylon 
in the home and in the commercial ironing- 
board-cover field, experts here report. 

Actually, the experimenters say they can 
tailor make hundreds of new types of treated 
cotton to sult demand, Examples: Better 
flame-proof cotton fabric will soon be offered 
industry; the flame-proof chemical is now 
being produced commercinlly on a pilot-plant 
scale. The New Orleans Utilization Research 
Branch is also trying to come up with a fully 
waterproof cloth, involving only one simple 
chemical operation. Such a waterproof cot- 
ton would thus be easier to make and more 
economical for use in raincoats than present 
water-resistant cottons, they say. 

Cottonseed ofl is another big item on 
Uncle Sam's surplus list and the New Or- 
leans researchers are proceeding along three 
lines to meet the problem. For one thing, 
they're showing some of the country’s big 
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meat packing firms a colorless plastic made 
out of the oll that can be used instead of the 
regular meat binding to cover frankfurters. 
Although the plastic is tasteless, it's edible 
and does a better Job of preserving meat than 
other frank coatings, the farm scientists 
claim. The plastic can also be used to wrap 
vegetables, which can then be cooked simply 
by dumping the whole works In a pot. 
FATS AND OILS 


Along with soybean and other vegetable 
oils and animal fats, cottonseed oil is coming 
in for new industrial uses. Production of 
fats and olls has gone up by 50 percent since 
World War II but consumption has increased 
only 11 percent; the switch from fat-laden 
soaps to detergents, which are fat-free, is 
chiefly responsible for the resulting surplus, 
say the experts. 

Nutritionists believe diet-conscious citi- 
zens are eating about as much fats as they're 
likely to eat. So the farm scientists are look- 
ing for other ways to use vegetable oils and 
packinghouse trimmings. Used as plasticiz- 
ers—elements that lend flexibility to usually 
brittle plastics—these fats and oils are al- 
ready finding their way into such items as 
vinyl raincoats, garden hose, and other rub- 
ber tubing, tile floor covering, and uphol- 
stery. 

Now the researchers are testing still other 
new uses. For example, the Peoria lab has 
just started experimenting with thermal 
cracking of soybean oil, a process similar to 
the one used on petroleum to separate ele- 
ments in the oil through application of heat. 
The sclentists think they can make chemi- 
cals by cracking the soybean oll that can be 
used in synthetic fibers, as lubricants and as 
a jet fuel. 

ANIMAL FEED OUTLET 

Still, the utilization research staff figures 
the biggest potential outlets for fats and 
olis are in animal feeds. The researchers 
have taken out of the fats and ollis harm- 
ful elements that prevented widespread use 
in the past; about 250 million pounds a 
year are going into feed now. With con- 
tinued improvements, the researchers pre- 
dict the total will soon double. 

The corn and wheat now sold for animal 
feed iack certain proteins, a key element in 
feeds. So the Peoria lab crew is trying to 
make protein-rich corn and wheat feed by an 
old process—fermentation. What the scien- 
tists do, basically, is take corn or wheat and 
let a micro-organism, like some kind of bac- 
teria, grow on it. The m! pro- 
duces a mold that is practically concentrated 
protein. 

The farm techniclans also expect to add 
another chapter to the bagasse story. Celo- 
tex wallboard is made from raw bagasse. 
But scientists have broken down this raw 
material in the labs into a fiber and pith and 
found various uses for these components 
ranging from feed to bags to fine paper. But 
until recently they’ve been unable to sell the 
idea of separating fiber from pith to com- 
mercial firms, 

Now the Department has arranged with 
United States Sugar Corp. to set up a pilot 
Plant in Florida to break down the raw ba- 
gasse. The Government will split expenses 
with United States Sugar. The fibre and 
pith will be offered paper mills, 

Both industry and farm researchers are 
looking for new uses for other farm byprod- 
ucts, too. The idea is that if you can find 
a market for previously worthless residues, 
the farmer can afford to sell the regular 
Product cheaper, thus boosting consump- 
tion. So the scientists have come up with 
things like livestock feed made out of leafy 
vegetable tops, abrasives out of rice hulls, 
Polishing agents out of grain elevator and 
oe “dust” and fine paper out of wheat 

aw. 
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Hungry Horse Dam Slows Flathead Flood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news item which appeared in the 
Hungry Horse News, published at Colum- 
bia Falls, Mont., speaks for itself. It 
eloquently presents the case for imme- 
diate action by the International Joint 
Commission in settling the differences 
between this Nation and Canada with 
respect to the Libby Dam so that down- 
stream areas on the Kootenai River may 
have the same protection that the Hun- 
gry Horse Dam has given to the down- 
stream areas of the Flathead River: 
Huncrr Horse Dam Stows FLATHEAD FLOOD 


Northwestern Montana -this week had a 
firsthand lesson in flood control. 

On one hand there was the unharnessed 
Kootenal River destroying property in Libby 
and threatening the city of Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, with its 1,800 residents. 

On the other, a mass of 3 million cubic 
yards of concrete was effectively blocking 
one-third the flow of the Flathead River. 


ONE-THIRD DOWN 


Horse Dam was holding back all 
of the Flathead River's inflow from the 
South Fork of 34,305 cubic feet per second 
except for 430 cubic feet early Thursday. 
The Flathead River without the South Fork 
at Columbia Falls was flowing at 61,000 cubic 
feet per second, and stood at 15 feet—one 
foot over flood stage. Sixteen feet ls where 
trouble starts. 

The river continued to rise during the 
morning and then during the afternoon 
stood steady at 15.5 feet, with the flow at 
69,000 cubic feet per second. 

Result is that Hungry Horse Dam Thurs- 
day prevented a repetition of the May 22, 
1948, flood when the flood stage was topped 
by more than 5 feet. There was considerable 
damage in the Flathead, and major destruc- 
tion downstream. The May 22, 1948, flow 
was 110,000 cubic feet per second. May 20, 
1954, without the dam would have seen vir- 
tually the same total. 

The Government recorder on the Flat- 
head's Middle Fork at West Glacier Thurs- 
day noon stood at 13 feet compared to 12.4 
peak during the 1948 flood. The Flathead's 
North Fork Thursday noon was 9 inches more 
than the 1948 flood. 

NO RAIN 

Observer Ray Hall at the airport pointed 
out another factor that saved the Flathead 
from destruction. In 1948 there was rain- 
fall of 1.68 inches in 24 hours to speed melt- 
ing of heavy snow cover. May 1954, so far 
at the airport, has had but 0.09 of an inch 
precipitation. 

With the flood peak expected to be past, 
Hungry Horse is to resume power generation 
next week, commented Dick Wood, Kalispell, 
Bonneville Power Administration Montana 
manager, 

Water storage has increased from 1,629,000 
acre-feet 2 weeks ago to 2,069,750 acre-feet, 
and is expected to reach capacity of 3,500,000 
acre-feet late in June. The reservoir went 
up four feet in 24 hours. 

Most extensive report of local flood damage 
comes from Hungry Horse where the Fiat- 
head’s North and Middle Forks flow uncon- 
trolled just before joining the now placid, 
green water South Fork. 
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CAMP DAMAGED 


Twenty houses and cabins in the Assembly 
of God statewide camp were being moved 
through the night Wednesday and Thursday. 
The raging river had torn 25 to 35 feet of 
bank away, and cholce riverview land that 
early this week had buildings, was already 
swept downstream. 

Cotton House Movers were on the job 
pulling cabins and houses off foundations to 
safety. At work were a half dozen Assembly 
of God ministers, led by Rev. Charles Jack- 
son, Great Falls, Mont. superintendent for 
the church, and Rey. Leo B. Hinton, Hungry 
Horse. There was also Rev. Leon Mitchell, 
Ronan; Rev. John Johnston, Conrad; Rev. 
Dennis Finch, Shelby; Rev. O. W. Klingsheim, 
Kalispell, and a number of laymen, all saving 
houses. 

First evacuation near Columbia Falls was 
Mr. and Mrs, Gurn Fowler, who moved out 
from their home near the Red Bridge Thurs- 
day morning. 

Wednesday evening Fowler took out an old 
sow, nine young sows, and nine 4-week-old 
pigs by pickup. In 1948, Fowler had to move 
his pigs by boat. 

The 67-year-old carpenter was concerned 
that the river would wipe out his home, and 
“I'm getting too old to start a new place.” 
Hungry Horse Dam meant, a lot to Fowler. 
His house is safe unless the river gets 2 feet 
higher. Without the dam, it would be up 
nearly 5 feet. 


Using Sense With Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the May 27, 1954, issue of 
the Courier-Wedge, Durand, Wis., in 
support of my bill H. R. 8600, which calls 
for an increase in the use of dairy prod- 
ucts by the various branches of the 
armed services. 

As I stated on the House floor, when 
I introduced H. R. 8600, adoption of the 
bill would provide for a program to re- 
duce our dairy surpluses and also give 
the members of the armed services a bet- 
ter diet. I commend the attention of 
my colleagues to the Courier-Wedge edi- 
itoral which reads as follows: 

Ustne Sense WITH SURPLUSES 

The most sensible way to dispose of the 
current diary surplus in the United States is 
to encourage people to eat and drink more 
milk products. So, Wisconsin farmers should 
be interested In a bill introduced lately by 
9th District Congressman LESTER JOHNSON 
of Black River Falls. It would raise the daily 
allowance of milk products for the Armed 
Forces and swallow up at least 1,800,000,000 
pounds of milk a year. 

The legislation sought by Jonnson would 
increase the dally allowance of fresh milk 
for Navy personnel from a half pint to a 
quart, It would raise the evaporated milk 
ration from 4 ounces to a pint and would 
boost the powdered milk ration from 1 to 4 
ounces. More cheese, too, would be avail- 
able—a full ounce instead of a half ounce, 
The Johnson bill directs the President to 
make like amounts of dairy products avaul- 
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able to members of the other armed sery- 
ices—the Army, Air Force, and Marines. 

Since Jonnson wrote the provisions of his 
act, other Members of Congress have grasped 
the same idea. Congressman Cool, of 
North Carolina, ranking Democrat on the 
House Agriculture Committee, has written a 
companion bill, Congressman ANDRESEN of 
Minnesota, a Republican, has prepared a bill 
similar in many respects to the one already 
issued by JOHNSON. 

Men who served in World War II can recall 
vividly how their tongues hung out like 
blacksmiths’ aprons for a good glass of milk. 
Conditions in many military camps today are 
not much better. Milk is served only once or 
twice a day. Of course, a soldier always can 
run to the post exchange and buy milk. But, 
personal incomes are not lush enough to 
permit spending for a drink considered more 
desirable than muddy java boiled with 
vengeance, 

As Congressman Jonnson pointed out in 
epeaking for his bill: “The amount of dairy 
products available to our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines is tragically low, There is abso- 
lutely no sense in fretting about so-called 
surpluses of butter and milk when much of 
it could be used to provide an adequate diet 
for the men who defend this country.” 

Last year, the armed services consumed the 
equivalent of 2,600,000,000 pounds of whole 
milk from domestic production. Out of this 
total, the services used 900 million pounds of 
fiuid milk and cream, 103 million pounds of 
condensed and evaporated milk, 14 million 
pounds of dried whole milk, 10 million 
pounds of dried skim milk, 98 million pounds 
of ice cream, and 42 million pounds of butter, 

That sounds like a lot. But, when it 13 
broken down to the individual, it gets really 
sparse. The provisions of the bill by Con- 
gress man JOHNSON prove again that America 
is not faced with a problem of overproduc- 
tion, but a problem of underconsumption, 

Farmers might well write to Congress to 
ask for support of the bill by JOHNSON. 
Top member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is Congressman Dewry Snort. Ee 
should be counseled that the Wisconsin dairy 
farmer not only wants to sell his product, 
but believes in wise use of dairy surpluses 
for the health of the American serviceman, 


Farm Question Linked With Prosperity 
and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a very interesting 
letter pertaining to agriculture and its 
importance to the Nation’s prosperity, 
progress, and peace. 

The writer is E. B. Gebhart, a farmer 
and a constituent, who resides on Rural 
Route 2, Mohnton, Pa.: 

Mounrton, PA, May 12, 1954. 
Congressman Grorce M. Ruopgs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I have never be- 
fore written to a President or Congressman, 
but I am moved to do so now because Con- 
gress is in the process of giving consideration 
to the agricultural program that Secretary 
Benson is proposing in behalf of the admin=- 
istration, 
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The objective of the Secretary's program 
is to bring about a reduction in the produc- 
tion of food and fiber that are now in over- 
supply in relation to the needs for domestic 
use and export trade. 

I am opposed to this program in so much 
that it is an entirely negative approach to 
the problems involved and is completely 
oblivious of the tremendous opportunities 
inherent in its solution If approached with 
& positive and Christian concept. 

To take any action by whatever means to 
bring about a reduction of food and fiber at 
a time when there are 1,272,000,000 people 
in the world that are hungry and cold most 
of the days of their lives is sacreligious to 
say the least. It is more than that. It is 
hypocrisy of the grossest sort to pretend to 
the world that our lives and purposcs are 
motivated by the spirit of the brotherhood 
of all men, and then callously ignore the 
hungry and cold in lands not blessed as we 
are by vast acreages of fertile level soil and 
wonderful climate that makes possible such 
prodigious production of food and fiber. 

Should we dry-off one-quarter of a cow’s 
udder because she gives more milk than 
we can use when our neighbors’ children 
hunger for milk? Of course not. If we did 
we would be inviting the inevitable conse- 
quences. We would be goading our neigh- 
bor to the use of force and violence to ob- 
tain for his hungry children that which 
we cannot ourselves use, but are denying 
his children out of plain selfishness, or be- 
cause we can see no profit in it. 

Christ admonished men long ago against 
acting like dogs in a manger who cannot 
themselves eat hay, and will not let the 
cattle eat it either. Furthermore there is 
more profit in it than we may see at first 
glance if we are not too self-centered, short- 
sighted and just plain stupid to see beyond 
our noses. 

In the final analysis the Christian philoso- 
phy is the total answer to all the world's 
problems. No small part of that philosophy 
is that of receiving by giving. If our re- 
Ugious convictions do not extend themselves 
to such vital matters, then they are no con- 
victions at all. Then we had better be 
honest with ourselves and admit that they 
are only empty gestures and proceed to 
wallow and sink amidst the wreckage of hu- 
man misery that has characterized so much 
of man’s history to date. 

The sages of the ages tell us that our 
problems are opportunities in disguise, if 
only we are wise enough to recognize and 
honest enough to acknowledge them as such, 

Yours, indeed, is the destiny to be one of 
the men upon whose foresight, sincerity, 
and fortitude all humanity is depending 
to grasp this opportunity to prove to the 
world that our motives are born of a desire 
for peace, prosperity, security, and good will 
for all nations and people everywhere. 

ENCOURAGE FULL PRODUCTION 


There are two aspects to this proposition. 
First 1s showing the whole world that we 
are motivated by other than purely selfish 
or ulterior interests. Second, prove to them 
in the most effective manner possible the 
tremendous capacity for production that our 
free society releases and engenders as com- 
pared to any and all other economic systems, 

How could this be done? By encouraging 
full and total production of agricultural 
commodities by means of guaranteed sup- 
port of prices at 90 percent of parity. This 
will indirectly keep industry busy supplying 
the demands created by a sustained farm 
purchasing power. In turn it would sustain 
the buying power of the other segmenta of 
the economy, and would result in a stabiliz- 
ing influence upon the whole. 

What about the surpluses this creates? 
Store a reasonable amount of such com- 
modities as can be successfully stored against 
future lean years. Sell all that can be sold 
at world prices, Trade them for raw ma- 
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terials or such manufactured goods that will 
not interfere with our home industries. 

Finally, give through the established chan- 
nels of the organization known as CARE all 
such surplus commodities that cannot be 
successfully stored, sold, or traded. 

Contemplate for a moment what an im- 
pact this would make on the other nations, 
including Russia and her satellites. The 
knowledge that we enjoy a standard of liv- 
ing and freedom of action that is out of this 
world by comparison with any other form 
of government and resulting in such an 
abundance that we can take care of the most 
destitute of other nations with the overflow 
from our groaning tables. This would be 
the most powerful and irresistible missionary 
force to be released since Christ’s ministry 
on earth. 

Mr. Congressman, the times, the world sit- 
uation, and our enormous capacity for food 
production (while millions are hungry) 
renders this as the greatest opportunity in 
all history for projecting the Christian 
philosophy into all the corners of this dis- 
tressed world. 

This opportunity is so pregnant with possi- 
bilities for the emancipation of all mankind 
trom the shackles of fear, ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and greed that it is beyond a quick and 
easy comprehension of its full significance. 

The fact that we are very strong in a 
military way, yet gentle and willing to share 
our providential blessing of having inherited 
vast acreages of fertile land and good climate 
will not go unnoticed in the world for long. 

After all, what I am proposing is sharing 
only the troublesome surplus commodities 
with the most destitute of other lands. If we 
will pursue this course wholeheartedly it 
will become a very potent force in helping to 
solve some of the most difficult international 
problems. As we share our providential 
blessings we shall be enriched from the same 
source, 

This program also assures the domestic 
consumer a plentiful supply of food at some- 
thing less than parity. (Parity is what he 
should pay for it to maintain a balanced 
economy.) Oh sure, he pays a small amount 
of it In taxes, but look what he gets in 
return: 

1. Steady employment at high wages. 

2. A plentiful supply of food every year at 
reasonable prices, not gluts of potatoes at 61 4 
bushel 1 year which ruins many of the farm- 
ers that produced them, and then the follow- 
ing year the other extreme of a short supply 
with the resultant prohibitive price of $6 a 
bushel if available and no choice as to 


ty. 

3. Business stability resulting In a renewed 
confidence in this country's future pros- 
perity, thus encouraging people to raise 
families, build homes, start businesses, etc. 
That means still more Jobs for still more peo- 
ple ad infinitum. Thus will follow high na- 
tional Income, high Federal revenues, a bal- 
anced Federal budget, Federal debt retire- 
ment during the lifetime of the people who 
created that debt, not allowing that debt to 
drag on to eventually be inherited by gencra- 
tions yet unborn. 

4. They would get in return for their tax 
dollars the best possible prospects for a pres- 
ervation of our way of life, for lasting peace, 
and for what may well be man’s last chance 
to bring to fulfillment Isaiah's prophecy that 
“each man shall sit under his own vine and 
fig tree and none shall make him afraid.” 

TO DO OR NOT TO DO 

By now I can hear the critics say that these 
are the visions of an impractical dreamer. 
They can conjure up many reasons why it 
could not be done or the tragic consequences 
that would result if tried. $3 

My answer to them is that what men can 
imagine men can do, This has been demon- 
strated so forcefully that one would think 
that by now hesitancy and doubt could no 
longer be such a formidable obstruction to 
progress in an age when the most fantastic 
scientific dreams of yesterday are the reality 
of today, 
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Furthermore, by now we should have 
learned that if we but have the courage to 
begin, to make an honest effort, and faith- 
fully pursue the objective we have in mind, 
the knowledge necessary for success will be 
made manifest to us. In short, to make a 
start, and to persevere once we have, is the 
essence of success, 

What I am proposing is, indeed, a bold 
new adyenture. It introduces a new, posi- 
tive, dynamic, and far more powerful factor 
into the sphere or concept of international 
relations as opposed to the apprehensive, 
suspicious, envious, fear-ridden, and entirely 
negative approach which has characterized 
the intércourse of nations in most of their 
history, 

The next criticism will be that what I am 
proposing would make wards of the back- 
ward and less fortunate peoples of the world, 
and bankrupting our natural and economic 
resources in the process, resulting in break- 
ing down or lowering our standard of living 
until we are as bad off as they are. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as I will 
try to show. 

In the simplest terms, what we have done 
is this: By giving individual initiative as 
much freedom of action as possible, we have 
brought about a condition whereby we are 
the masters rather than the victims of the 
elements and forces of nature. We know 
how to harness them and use them for our 
enrichment of living. I propose that we 
share our surpluses with those less fortunate 
than ourselves, while, at the same time, we 
help them in every way possible to help 
themselves; in other words, share until they 
can bring their standards of living up to ours, 
not ours down to theirs. We have the know- 
how and resources to do it; all we now need 
is the foresight and wisdom to recognize this 
as the most auspicious moment in all his- 
tory and then the courage to embrace it 
as such. 

THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 


President Eisenhower made the statement 
not very long ago that the peril to our way 
of life and to world peace was so real and 
so near that no sacrifice was too great for 
us to make for the purpose of building up 
our defenses against the encroachment of 
the Communist dictatorship. With this I 
heartily agree so far as it goes, but it doesn't 
go far enough. This is simply meeting a 
threat to our way of life with a still more 
powerful threat of reprisal. In the light of 
all this, is it not a little silly to say that we 
should not go at least as far in trying to 
remove the inequalities that are the causing 
factors mainly of these threats to our secu- 
rity and perhaps to that of the whole human 
race? 

We are sitting on a veritable powder keg 
so long as we do not extend full and un- 
stinted efforts to help other less blessed na- 
tions to raise their standards on a level with 
ours. In short, if no sacrifice is too great 
to build up our military defenses (the ob- 
jective of which is to prevent a conflict which 
could easily result in the annihilation of all 
humanity), then by the same token no 
Sacrifice is too great to make if it would 
lessen the need and probability of eventually 
having to use them. 


A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


That which I shared I have. That which 
I kept I lost. This is a direct challenge to 
this Nation, and especially to the men who 
have assumed the responsibility of leader- 
ship on the pretense that their motives 
Spring from a full and unreserved belief in 
the basic principles of Christianity, which is 
the brotherhood of all men everywhere. 

So much for the Christian and interna- 
tional aspect of the farm-surplus problem. 
So let us delve into the domestic aspects 
of my proposal for a solid 90 percent of 
parity support for agriculture, 
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I will start on the assumption that the 
severest criticism for such a program would 
be, that it is inflationary and therefore un- 
sound, as well as being unfair to consumers 
and taxpayers. Well let's just try to remem- 
ber that farmers are consumers and tax- 
payers, too, and pretty important ones. 

But let us explore this gruesome mon- 
ster called inflation. Now I am not a pro- 
fessor of economics and thank God it isn’t 
necessary to be one. All that is needed is 
good, solid logic and a strong desire to find 
the truth. The facts are self-evident to all 
that are not too prejudiced to explore them. 

First, true inflation is caused by 1 of 
2 things or both. One is printing-press 
money, and the other is unsound expan- 
sion of the credit structure. All other so- 
called inflation or deflation are just symp- 
toms of other economic ailments, either 
underproduction or underconsumption or 
vice versa. 

So-called inflation results only when our 
farms and factories are unable to produce 
all the things that our people need, want, 
and can pay for, thus a shortage exists, 
causing prices to rise. This in plain lan- 
guage is just underproduction. Now I ask 
you, is this eur trouble? Certainly not, it 
is the exact opposite, that of overproduc- 
tion, or more truthfully underconsumption 
of almost everything from food to auto- 
mobiles. 

The only time that this country, with its 
tremendous productive capacity, is in danger 
of this kind of inflation is when our pro- 
duction is switched to the making of im- 
plements of war instead of the things that 
people need and want, thus creating short- 
ages, and the resultant high prices. This 
is not true inflation (although the symp- 
toms are the same). It is only underpro- 
duction of the things people need or want. 

Now I ask you, is there any indication that 
our farms and factories cannot supply the 
needs and wants of our people during peace- 
time, and especially in this age of techno- 
logical and scientific know how? There is 
no such indication. The evidence strongly 
indicates that we are able to produce all 
that we need, want, and can pay for, and 
with some to spare. 

The monster that strikes fear into the 
hearts of those who are old enough to re- 
member or intelligent enough to compre- 
hend it is that insidious creeping paralysis 
called deflation. This is a condition where- 
by the people whose hands produced the 
goods, and need them, are denied the right 
of using them, although the shelves are 
loaded and the warehouses bulging with the 
fruits of their work. 

This condition is not like the weather 
which man does not cause and has very 
little power to change or control. This con- 
dition was brought about in times past by 
faint-hearted persons in high office who did 
not have the courage and foresight to act 
promptly and with resolution to avoid it, 
or their actions were deliberately designed 
to bring it about in the belief and with a 
blind hope that somehow and eventually it 
would be good for us individually and as a 
nation, 

I lived through about 10 years of that 
kind of benevolence, and its benefit to my 
family, myself, and most other people com- 
pletely escaped me, 

By now I can hear the critics scream and 
weep “creeping socialism.” Well, if they can 
refrain from weeping long enough to read 
the following, I will pose them a problem 
on which they can engage their faculties to 
greater advantage. 

FREE ENTERPRISE BEST 


Our system of free enterprise is far and 
away the best, most practical way of life 
yet devised by mortal man. But it isn’t 
perfect yet, and my sole purpose and objec- 
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tive is to help preserve it by helping to cor- 
rect its faults, and thus promote its deyel- 
opment so that it may serve us better. 

To correct faults one must first recognize 
them. The worst fault with our free enter- 
prise economy is that it functions in such 
a manner that it serves our purposes almost 
to perfection when we are at war. Perhaps 
half of our industrial capacity is devoted 
to the production of things that are of no 
use to us in our everyday living. Under 
these circumstances everybody is prosperous 
and enjoys a higher standard of living as 
a whole, than when we return to peace and 
engage all our energies to the production of 
goods for our immediate everyday needs and 
wants. 

This is crazy and paradoxical, but this is 
a fact nevertheless. If we don't take steps 
to counteract this fault we will have social- 
ism, or something a thousand times worse, 
With half the world already under Commu- 
nist domination, we have no time to waste, 

Now what can we do to correct this tend- 
ency toward a continuous cycle of boom and 
bust? Well the best criterion from which to 
begin is past performance, and this makes 
it comparatively simple. It is an indisputa- 
ble fact that agriculture is the base of our 
whole domestic economic structure. No 
major depression has ever occurred while the 
buying power of the farmer was maintained 
by prices at or near parity. It is also true 
that every depression worthy of the name 
has occurred when the prices of agricultural 
products were permitted to drop much be- 
low parity. Mr. Benson apparently has for- 
gotten that the farm is industry's biggest 
cash repeat customer. Cicero once said 
“Those that were hurt remember.” It has 
also been said that those who cannot re- 
member the past are condemned to repeat it. 

These bitter lessons of our economic his- 
tory Mr. Benson is either unaware of, or pre- 
fers to ignore. If Congress allows itself to 
be stampeded into adopting his ridiculous 
program history will shortly repeat itself. 
What could be more ridiculous than the need 
for higher supports on a shorter supply? 
When supplies are shorter, prices will rise 
by themselves without supports. This part 
of his program is an absolute farce and an 
illusion intended to lull us farmers into a 
feeling of security. But one need not be 
endowed with occult powers to perceive that 
in the final analysis this is nothing more or 
less than the law of supply and demand 
dressed up in the language of wishful 
thinking. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

What's wrong with letting the law of sup- 
ply and demand operate freely? If my pre- 
sumption that Mr. Benson would ask this 
question at this point is correct, then it 
answers a more important question than it 
asks. I gather from Mr. Benson's remarks 
that these are his true convictions. Then 
why not be frank about it and save the tax- 
payers a lot of money? We don't need a 
farm program at all, if we want to let the 
law of supply and demand operate freely; 
it will do just that in the absence of any 
program. Our history also testifies to the 
tragic consequences it produced—although 
Mr. Benson does not seem to remember it. 

For Mr, Benson seriously to pretend that 
this part of his plan has any merit and ts 
deserving of consideration is a reflection on 
the credulity of every Member of Congress 
and every farmer with enough sense to know 
how to mark a ballot. 

I nave read the President's Economic Re- 
port to Congress and find much of his recom- 
mendations are aimed at coping with the 
effects of a depression after it takes place, 
such as increased unemployment payments, 
plans for large public-work programs, etc. 
This does not give a true ring of convic- 
tion to his reassurances that we face noth- 
ing more serious than a mild readjustment, 
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But then to top it off in the light of all this 
he advocates Mr. Benson's farm program 
aimed at below parity prices and a conse- 
quent weakening of the farmers purchasing 
wer. 
Per the producers of farm surpluses war- 
rant such drastic and unfair treatment, then 
why not force labor (workers) to accept re- 
duced wages because there are a surplus of 
workers? Why not penalize the workers for 
creating a surplus of the many lines of 
Manufactured goods they produced? Instead 
it is proposed that legisiation be designed to 
protect them against the consequences. 
(This is as it should be.) Also why not pro- 
pose legislation aimed at bringing about a 
reduction below parity prices of the surplus 
manufactured goods which is causing this 
unemployment? This would be consistent 
with the proposed treatment of farmers. 
Why are the President and Secretary Ben- 
son so inconsistent in the treatment of these 
two groups of workers? Why treat the 
workers who produce the blessings that grace 
your tables like a stepchild? Could the en- 
swer to these questions possibly be contained 
in a statement Mr. Benson is quoted as hav- 
ing made to the Washington columnist, 
Holmes Alexander in an interview last fall. 
It was printed in his column On the Politi- 
cal Front, as follows: “You know we (farm- 
ers) make up only 15 percent of the popula- 
tion.” What was the inference of that state- 
ment? Was it that as a voting force we are 
not very strong, especially as compared to 
the 85 percent of nonfarm consumers? 
Could the fact that farmers do not indulge 
in organized strikes or slow down tactics 
have led Mr, Benson to assume that it is safe 
to consider us as intellectually inferior? 
Credence is given to this assumption by the 
statement he made to dairy farmers last year 
at the convention of the American Dairy As- 
sociation where he scolded us for inefficiency 
in the production of food. 


AN ODD SOLUTION 


He contended then that by increasing ef- 
ciency we would fn large part solve our sur- 
plus and price problems. This indeed is a 
new and novel solution. It is fortunate in- 
deed that we have at least one man in the 
Department of Agriculture who knows some- 
thing about such matters. That man is 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, True D. 
Morse. He knows that in order to Increase 
efficiency we must raise more bushels per 
acre, more milk per cow, more eggs per hen, 
etc. The next step is to increase the num- 
ber of acres, cows, hens, etc. per man, 
Right, Mr. Morse? 

Benson's plan would be accomplished by 
piling on the fertilizer in ever increasing 
amounts, heavier and more constant crop- 
ping of soil depleting cash crops, in order to 
sustain survival and solvency, resulting in 
shorter rotations, and less soil holding and 
soil building crops. Thus will be destroyed 
most of the progress we made in the way of 
soil conservation, erosion and flood control 
in recent years. 

How this will help our surplus and price 
Problems escapes me completely. However, 
the fact is that he challenged them (farm- 
ers) with that gem of wisdom last year. He 
underestimates the farmers’ intelligence. 
Although he has cast a shadow of inferiority 
upon us In everything that he has said and 
done, it is nevertheless a reflection on his 
own wisdom when he presumes that farmers 
will not resist all attempts at lowering their 
income. How will they do this? Exactly as 
in the past, They will expand their produc- 
tion to the extent necessary to make up for 
what they lose in price. 

Mr. Benson and all like-minded people 
have a perfect right to contend otherwise, 
but it is only fair that I should warn him 
that in doing so he is burdened to reckon 
with the events of our recent history. He 
also keeps harping on the theme of con- 
sumer protest to fixed-price supports, but 
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there are very few of such protests that are 
not engendered and promoted by bis own 
speeches and statements ever since last 
summer. I know, for I have followed his 
comments to the press and the public very 
closely. 

Furthermore, instead of working for bet- 
ter understanding and relations between 
producers and consumers he has tried to 
arouse consumer protest to put pressure on 
Congress to adopt his shortsighted and 
spiteful program. If he has the farmers’ 
interests at heart, this is indeed a strange 
way to show it. 

By now I am guilty of many sins, not the 
least of which is ovyersimplification and 
bias. Be that as it may, I want to add that I 
know there is no perfect solution to any 
problem, and that when we solve one prob- 
lem we create new ones. This is the very 
essence of our nature and existence. We 
cannot escape it, so to pursue any line of 
reasoning too far leads us into the swamps 
of confusion and indecision. And if we 
hesitate to act until we shall be apprised of 
the perfect solution, it will be too late to 
solve anything. 

LAW OF LIFE 


However, of all the things that we can 
learn from the whole history of mankind, 
the most important and essential lesson it 
teaches is that nothing is more certain than 


It is the unrelenting law of progress, 
Therefore, it is wishful thinking and a dan- 
gerous folly to presume that we can at this 
late date turn back the hands on the clock 
of history to an era in our not too distant 
past that we all hold dear in nostalgic rev- 
erle. A time that was simple where ours 
today is complex. It was indeed a time of 
independence as compared to our time of 
interdependence. We have reached a stage 
in the development of our economic order 
where the circumstances are almost a di- 
rect opposite from that which we revere and 
would like to go back to. This is a most 
basic and fundamental change. It is of the 
most profound significance in the search for 
a solution to our economic problems. This 
cannot be overemphasized, as it is the crux 
if not the cause of all our economic prob- 
lems. And unless or until we make it 80 
much a part of our thinking that we are 
ever conscious of it, we cannot hope to find 
our bearings, without which it is impossible 
to chart our course for the future. 

What puzzies me is that the President 
seems to recognize this very real and Impor- 
tant fact in acknowledging the need for 
social legislation for workers and recom- 
mends strengthening it and enlarging its 
scope, but at the same time he recommends 
legislation aimed at weakening the farmers’ 
security (Mr. Benson’s involved contentions 
to the contrary notwithstanding). 

What makes him think that farmers today 
are not just as interdependent as factory 
workers? What makes him think that the 
doctor and dentist don't charge farmers just 
as much as he does his city cousins? That 
also goes for insurance, electricity, telephone, 
and all other services as well. The farmer is 
Just as much a victim of this made era of 
mass production as is his city cousin. 

The President seemed to think that farm- 
ers were entitled to not 90 percent but 100 
percent of parity when he spoke to them at 
the Minnesota plowing contests, and I pre- 
sume he still does. But when? After thou- 
sands of family-sized farmers go bankrupt 
the large corporation farmers will then reap 
his promise, 5 

If we are going to save what is good of our 
way of life, or free enterprise, we had better 
not dally away precious time trying to decide 
whether we will modify it so that it will 
function in a manner that makes available 
to those who work with their hands the full 
fruit of their labor, or whether we will sit on 
our hands untll the consequences of not do- 
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ing so are upon us. I am close to the grass- 
roots and the rumblings suggest that it is 
later than we think. 

Our social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, minimum wage laws, collective bar- 
gaining are all steps in the right direction. 

Change and progress are as inevitable as 
sunshine and rain, Our economy cannot 
stand still. Like the river that winds its way 
to the sea, you can't block it without causing 
a flood. If we are like an unwise and uncom- 
promising father, we shall eventually lose all, 
the good with the bad. If we are wise enough 
change can be made through sound programs 
designed to fill the needs and wants of all of 
our citizens. 

It is my prayer and fervent hope that God 
sustain you and our President and bless your 
efforts with crowning success. 

Respectfully yours, : 
E. H. GEBHART. 


There Is No Easy Road to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
time of the year when many are called 
upon to deliver memorial orations. Un- 
fortunately much of what is said dur- 
ing this period is too often only oratory; 
too many of the speeches are filled with 
the tired phrases that may once have 
been meaningful, but have become shop- 
worn and shoddy through constant repe- 
tition. 

The custom of rededicating ourselves 
as we honor the memory of the dead 
is based upon an idea, and those called 
upon to speak on these occasions should 
express ideas, rather than empty words. 

A classic example of a memorial ad- 
dress which is more concerned with an 
idea than in fancy words—but which at 
the same time is well expressed—was 
that delivered on May 23 at the annual 
American Legion memorial service con- 
ducted at Memorial Park Cemetery, St. 
Louis. It was delivered by Col. John J. 
Griffin, vice president, United Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 

I commend it to Members’ attention, 
for it contains some timely and perti- 
nent remarks particularly applicable to 
those of us charged with charting the 
character and course of this Nation's 
efforts to achieve peace. 

Our Deap 
(Address of Col. John J. Griffin, vice presi- 

5 United Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 

As we met today, we do so with a full 
realization that any place on the face of the 
globe where there is an American citizen, 
sometime every hour and every minuts 
around the clock, people are standing with 
bowed heads, a prayer welling up from their 
hearts to Almighty God in gratitude that 
liberty and freedom have not disappeared 
from the face of the earth. As they com- 
mune with the Heavenly Father, they do so 
with a knowledge the only reason liberty and 
freedom have not died is, our glorious sons 
have been willing to make any and all sacri- 
fices, even unto the supreme one, in order 
that we might enjoy these blessings. 

We are not here for the purpose of at- 
tempting to add glory to those who have 
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died in order that we might live, their glory 
is inscribed upon the pages of history with 
their life's blood in a more glorious manner 
than any words of mine could ever describe. 
But we are gathered here for the purpose of 
Paying tribute to their valiant sacrifice with 
the hope Almighty God will give to us the 
grace to obtain inspiration from those who 
are gone, in order that we might renew in 
our hearts a desire to reenkindle the fires of 
Patriotism in the hearts of our people. We 
trust that the warmth of its glow may spread 
throughout the world and bring solace and 
comfort to those who today are manacled 
with the irons of slavery. In so doing, we 
also hope that we may reenkindle the dead 
embers of brotherly love in the hearts of 
men throughout the world so that the ice of 
fear may be melted and the germs of hatred 
destroyed; that men may again learn to live 
in peace and harmony with their fellow men. 
We pray that from the reenkindling of these 
fires of brotherly love, there may come forth 
& beacon light that will lead the world to 
centuries of peace and security so that the 
ambitions of men seeking world dominion 
may be overcome before they reach the point 
where it might again be necessary that we 
send forth from our shores the flower of our 
Manhood to squelch their unholy desires. 

It is, I am afraid, becoming just a matter 
ot custom for us, who are living, to honor 
the sacrifices of those who are dead because, 
in so doing, we are enabled to bury the guilt 
we should feel in their immortal presence. 

It we are not going to add each year to the 
iat of those we honor, then we must unite 
as this Nation has never been united before 
for the purpose of preventing wars. They 
Can be prevented just as surely as they are 
Provoked. If we do not prevent war, then 
we must share in the guilt of the dead. 

If we came here today merely for the pur- 
Pose of consecrating war and its evils, then 
let us-understand that for every man whom 
War has raised to the utmost degree of 
Patriotic fervor, inspired to deeds of sacrifice, 
Courage and love, there are many others in 
whom it has brought forth, with all their 
evil consequences, brutality, callousness, and 
greed. 

Let us hope those who are steeped in the 
dregs of hatred, brutality, and greed might 
have their hearts touched this Memorial Day 
to the point where they may learn to live 
charitably together in peace, for, surely, men 
Could find it as easy to live together in peace 
as they do to die together in war. But let us 
not forget that the roots of conflict flourish 
in the faults and failures of those who ap- 
Parently seek peace, just as surely as they 
take shape from the greed and disease of 


TS. 
Today America is in the fortunate position 
Of having the moral strength, and, with it, 
the power and ability to marshal its forces 
against aggression, in whatever form it may 
appear. Therefore, we cannot feign inno- 
cence through our indifference or neglect of 
the struggles that bring on wars, Certainly, 
we have had two examples before us, that we 
cannot and shall not ever forget, which have 
Proven to us conclusively, or, at least, should 
have proven, that noninvolvement in peace 
Will bring, just as surely as we are standing 
here today, certain involvement in war. If 
We fail to take advantage of our position 
y and marshal our forces of strength, 
Power, and conscience fearlessly and right- 
€ously in the defense of human dignity and 
freedom wherever they may be threatened, 
this force and power that we have will be- 
come a mockery and we will have unmis- 
takably fallen into the trap that breeds new 


If the United States at any time ever fal- 
in the leadership that is ours today, by 
failure to make difficult decisions or by re- 
Sorting to half-way measures, we will be 
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guilty of defaulting to the forces that breed 
new wars, 

With the position of world leadership this 
country holds today both morally and finan- 
cially, let us pray that we shall never be 
guilty of stooping to expediency or running 
the dangers of halfway measures that would 
result in our proving false to those who are 
looking to us for the leadership that will 
bring order out of chaos, thereby obtaining 
peace and security in place of war and de- 
struction. 

Let us not listen too intently to or be 
misled by those who cry “Peace at any 
price.“ To do so would mean the placing 
of this country at the mercy of any aggres- 
sor who, by playing on public opinion, puts 
himself in a position to decimate our forces 
at will. Again, we cannot continue along 
in a hit-or-miss policy of attempting to 
hurdle from crisis to crisis instead of boldly 
meeting the issue. We cannot improvise 
with expedients without courting destruc- 
tion. We cannot drug the Nation into 
an illusion of security by seeking inoffensive 
solutions. If we are going to avoid weak- 
ening our position in world affairs, then we 
must adopt a long-range policy and not 
attempt to meet the issue by fixing prin- 
ciples to the changes of each day. We 
must remember that not only do we have 
the security of this Nation at stake, but in 
our hands also lies the future of the entire 
world and the destiny of humanity. 

If we are to assume the tremendous respon- 
sibility that rests upon us today, then let 
us do so with a firm resolution to adopt 
a long-range policy governing political, eco- 
nomic, and military matters. Out of that 
policy must come a positive resolve that, 
regardless of the cost, we are going to keep 
and maintain inviolate the trust that is 
ours in the righteous use of the powers 
we hold today, fully determined that it 
will not wax warm one day and cold the 
next. We must not be lulled into the posi- 
tion in which we found ourselves at Pearl 
Harbor. To keep peace in the world is to 
guarantee to generations yet unborn that 
liberty and freedom will not die on the 
face of the globe, so they, too, might enjoy 
the blessings we so freely enjoy today. We 
must beware of false leaders, those who 
would lull us back into the days of unpre- 
paredness. We must keep the fires of lib- 
erty burning bright. In order to do that, 
let us, on this Memorial Day, say to those 
who died in order that we might live, we 
are determined to live so that thelr deaths 
will not have been a mockery. We shall 
make and keep this Nation so strong that 
even those who look upon us with an eye 
of greed from distant places shall not have 
the temerity to again engage us in another 
World War. 

I like to feel that today throughout the 
world in every spot on the globe where our 
sons have baptized the soil with their blood, 
they have thereby consecrated it to the 
principles of free and liberty that are 
ours. I feel, too, that today as they rest 
in the soll from which they came, with the 
blue canopy of heaven spreading its fathom- 
less depths above them, their spirits are 
hovering over, above, and about every gather- 
ing such as this one here today. If they 
could pierce the Great Divide, where time 
blends with eternity, their message to you 
and me would be that it is a sacred and 
a holy thing for one to die in the defense 
of one’s country, but that it is just as sacred 
and holy for one to live for one’s country. 
Let us close our eyes for a moment, raise 
our hearts and minds to Almighty God in 
a prayer that He renew within us the in- 
spiration we should obtain from this day, 
and that is the strength, the power, and 
the faith to so live that our lives will prove 
us worthy sons of America in order that 
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they who died that we might live will not 
have died in vain. 

To you who have died we pledge that every 
day shall be Memorial Day to us; that your 
memory is engraved upon the fleshy portals 
of our hearts, and will so remain as long 
as the blood of freemen courses through our 
veins, sm, 


In the Cold and the Rain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit below an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D. C., of May 26, 1954. Billy Gra- 
ham conducted a great meeting on the 
Capitol steps which we recall vividly, and 
this editorial indicates the enthusiastic 
reception he has received in England, 
The editorial is as follows: 5 

IN THE COLD AND THE RAIN 


An overflow crowd of some 120,000 Britons 
turned out in the rain and the cold for Billy 
Graham's final outdoor revival meeting in 
England's Wembley Stadium. Marlier on the 
same day—it was last Saturday—he preached 
to 70,000 at White City Stadium, also in the 
rain and the cold. 

This amazing turnout of some 200,000 
Britons capped a 12-week revival campaign 
during which the evangelist spoke directly 
to an estimated 1,750,000 people. Countless 
others listened to his talks by direct wire 
relay all over the British Isles, 

Little wonder that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury led a distinguished assemblage of 
Britain's clergy into Wembley Stadium for 
the final rally. For this was something new 
in British experience. What was the secret 
of the success of the Graham crusade—a 
crusade which was launched in the face of 
a skeptical and often openly hostile press? 
What did he have to offer which brought out 
Britons in such numbers that less than a 
third of them would have packed all of 
Britain's cathedrals combined? 

The evangelist attributed his success to 
the “spiritual hunger” in the heart of the 
average Englishman. “The Spirit of God,” 
he said, “is moving across Great Britain as 
perhaps at no time in the last century.“ But 
if this is the expianation, why is it that the 
British clergy, relatively speaking, have had 
so little success in reaching their own people? 

Last month Mr. Graham spoke to 1,200 
British clergymen, many of who were seeking 
advice as to how they might improve their 
own techniques. Too often, Mr. Graham 
told them, preachers prepare their sermons 
for other preachers. Tell the story simply,” 
he advised. Don't be afraid to repeat 
yourself, Say it over and over, because many 
have never heard the Word. Preach to the 
sinners—the Christians know their way. 
This is a time when people, assailed by 
doubts, are saying ‘maybe’ and it! and ‘I 
suppose.’ The world yearns for a voice of 
commanding authority, and you must say 
to those who come to listen to you that this 
book is it—that this the way.” 

There may be those who will detect, or 
who will think they detect, certain ominous 
undertones in this counsel, If the masses 
of people really are waiting for a voice of 
“commanding authority” which admits of 
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no doubts or uncertainties, the final result 
will not necessarily be one which most of 
us would knowingly seek. But for the time 
being at least the efficacy of the Graham 
technique cannot be disputed. What other 
preacher of the Word could draw 200,000 
people out into the open on a cold, rainy 
day? 


Why I’m Proud To Be a Part of Our 
American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just had an opportunity to read an 
essay by one of our young Minnesota 
citizens, Miss Andrea Twedt, a student 
of South St. Paul High School. Miss 
Twedt's essay was a winner in a recent 
‘contest sponsored in our State. The sub- 
ject of her essay is Why I'm Proud To 
Be a Part of Our American Democracy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
essay printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuy I'm Proun To Be A Part or OUR 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
(By Andrea Twedt) 

Why, hello, Mr. Malenkov. Fancy meeting 
you here. Oh. I see. You're here on a spe- 
cial visit and the reception committee hasn't 
arrived yet. My, that certainly seems odd. 
You say your plane arrived 2 hours early, 
and yow and your 3 bodyguards are just 
trying to kill a little time? Well, by all 
means, hop in and I'll show you some of the 
sights. 

I suppose you've seen all you want to see 
of the airport. Fine. In that case, we'll 
go somewhere else. I might as well turn on 
the radio and give you a taste of some of our 
American music. Oh, wait a minute. The 
news is just coming on. Imagine that. My 
favorite news announcer saying that about 
the President. Mightn't he be liquidated? 
Why, certainly not. Everyone in this coun- 
try has that freedom. We call it freedom of 


Yes, there really are many beautiful auto- 
mobiles on the streets. Our standard of liy- 
ing is high, and we constantly strive to kecp 
it that way. 

What is that boy shouting about? He's 
shouting the headlines of the daily news- 
paper. I think it’s something about one of 
our Congressmen being accused of treason. 
Are we allowed to read such material? Why, 
Mr. Malenkov, that’s another of our great 
freedoms; freedom of the press. Do you see 
that magazine stand over there? Well, those 
magazines are full of articles and opinions 
about the way our country is being run. We 
are allowed to read any of them. 

On your left is the Army recruiting office. 
Yes, I'll admit that we do draft men for the 
Armed Forces. However, I think you'll find 
that the reason for it is that we have to be 
Prepared to defend ourselves against certain 
aggressive nations. Mr, Malenkov, aren't you 
feeling well? Your face seems to be a bit 
flushed. 

What are those men doing with those 
signs? Why, they are pickets. They belong 
to a union that is striking. You think 
the police should put a stop to it? I should 
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hope not. That is one of the ways in which 
the worker is assured fair wages. - 

If you do not mind, I will stop at this next 
mailbox. I have to mail a letter. Did you 
say censored? Absolutcly not. Not in the 
United States of America. 

Yes, these houses are lovely, aren't they? 
You will sce many just as nice before you 
leave, I am sure. Of course, we do not all 
live in houses like those you just saw, but 
even the cheaper houses are getting to be 
more modern every day, with all our labor- 
saving devices. 

This is one of our finest high schools. We 
are proud of our school system. 

We are now in city park. Why Is that 
crowd of people gathered there? Senator 
Smith is giving a speech. As I recall, he is 
trying to encourage people to vote. You see, 
we go to the polls tomorrow to elect a new 
governor. Many people do not realize what 
a wonderful privilege it is to be able to vote 
for whom they want. 

Have you noticed our many churches? My 
neighbor goes to the one we just passed. 
The church I attend is a few blocks from 
here. What? You think it extremely stupid 
to have so many churches? I am afraid I 
can not agree with you, my friend. To us, 
freedom of religion is a very precious 
possession. 

To your left is our new playground. This 
city has an extensive youth program, as do 
many of our cities. 

You say you have never seen sò many 
wires? Well, it seems that no one in this 
country is without a telephone these days. 
We do not mind seeing the wires everywhere. 
To us, they represent another of our wonder- 
ful inventions. 


My, it is almost time for you to be getting 
back to the airport to meet the reception 
committee. I am really sorry you will not 
have time to see some of our farms. No, 
these are privately owned farms. We have 
No collective farms here, 

Here we are, back at the airport. It has 
certainly been a pleasure to show you a 
little of this country. I think you can see 
now why I am proud to be a part of our 
American democracy. 


Power, Little Glory Mark Secretary Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to pay tribute to secretaries 
everywhere, by inserting in the RECORD 
a fine editorial from the Florida Times 
Union. No one knows better than I, 
and than we Members of Congress, just 
how deeply indebted an employer is to 
a good secretary. This country is deeply 
indebted to them for their loyal and good 
work for which they get little recog- 
nition. The editorial is as follows: 
POWER, LITTLE GLORY Mark SECRETARY JOB 

This is the day to shine for Jacksonville 
secretaries—an occasion that comes rarely for 
this well-deserving, seldom-acclaimed group, 
With their employers they will attend a boss- 
secretary luncheon to be held today in cele- 
bration of National Secretaries Week, now 
underway, 

But while the secretary's usual lot doesn't 
involve much glory, Its opportunities often 
compensate for the other lacks. It is no 
accident that a great many of the Nation's 
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executives got their start handling the short- 
hand pad and typewriter for a business boss. 

The secretary's job is a traditional open- 
ing wedge into executive ranks, Serving 
as the boss’ right arm, the intelligent sec- 
retary has the unequaled advantage of learn- 
ing a successful executive's techniques and 
methods at first hand. Then, too, the good 
will and assistance of the top man are the 
frequent reward of resourcefulness and ex- 
cellence in secretarial work. A good, de- 
pendable secretary is valued by the execu- 
tive probably more than any other buisenss 
asset with the exception of his own ability, 

And if the Nation's high-placed planners 
have their way, the secretary's position will 
take on even more importance in the years 
to come. The Nations shortage of skilled 
manpower, they say, demands that top men 
delegate more of their routine work to sub- 
ordinates for execution in order to leave 
their time free for the more creative func- 
tions that only they can perform. With most 
of these, of course, the immediate subordi- 
nate is the secretary—the one who knows 
most about what should be done and how 
to do it. 

The secretary's job may at times be mad- 
dening and frustrating, but there's nothing 
like it for those who choose it, 


Where Are We Going? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include, herewith, an editorial 
from the current issue of the Reading 
(Pa.) New Era: 

These are times that truly try men's souls. 
Indochina is falling to the Communists. 
The free world takes a licking from the Reds 
at Geneva. Plans for a European Army split 
at the seams. Germany sees itself left at 
the altar by the West and takes another look 
at working out terms with Russia. United 
States and England fight over Asian de- 
fense pact, 

And in the midst of it all, America 
flounders around without a cloar cut for- 
eign policy, with a reduced standing army, 
with curtailed defense program, and with 
a domestic economy pock-marked with un- 
employment. 

We can ask the awfully important ques- 
tion, where in the world are we going? Are 
we drifting into a situation where, stripped 
of our allies, shorn of our world prestige, 
we are forced to resort to the armed fortress 
concept of isolationism advocated by 
Herbert Hoover and his ilk? Are we so un- 
compromisingly dictating the fortunes of 
other countries that we refuse to recognize 
their interests, too, and thus substitute uni- 
lateral action for cooperation among allies? 

Just this week, U. S. News & World Re- 
port published a frightcning story of Com- 
munist intrigue, torture and secret police 
in Guatemala—that's not so very far south 
of our own border. It contains the nerve- 
wracking moral that “It can happen here.” 

And on top of everything, the administra- 
tion demonstrates paramount concern about 
cutting the defense budget, reducing our 
Armed Forces, and justifying 4 million un- 
employed as normal. No wonder the Com- 
munists believe that time is on their side, 

What we need is a bold, new program in 
foreign affairs—a policy that recognizes the 
legitimate aims and aspirations of colonial 
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territories for the freedom we espouse; a 
Policy based on our desire to do what is 
morally right, not merely what is considered 
economically profitable. 

And at home the time for bargain counter 
defense is a long way off. Unles the atti- 
tude is changed In Washington, our own 
Security and safety may be a sham, 


Another War So Soon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, an interesting article by Brig. Gen. 
Bonner Fellers, United States Army, re- 
tired, has just come to my attention. It 
appeared in the magazine Task Force of 
May 1954 and General Fellers’ article 
deals with the possibility of another war 
in Indochina. I commend it to the 
membership. 

ANOTHER War So Soon? 


(By Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, U. S. Army, 
retired) 


By the time Task Force No, 1 reaches the 
Teader, Dien Bien Phu is almost certain to 
have fallen. Rebel forces will probably be 
shifting to the perimeter about Hanoi for the 
siege of that key French stronghold. And 
the United States will have moved even 
Closer toa shooting war. 

We shall pray that Geneva will not be a 
Munich and that war can be avoided. Never- 
theless, signs in the Far East are ominous, 
Our leaders have indicated the possible shape 
Of events to come. 

Speaking at West Point recently, Admiral 
Radford stressed that it was inconceivable 
that we should permit the Communists to 
Win in Indochina. Our Vice President, ad- 
dressing newspaper editors in Washington, 
indicated that we might have to send ground 
forces if the French were to lose, Since the 
Probability of a French victory is remote, the 
Radford-Nixon observations have great 
meaning. 

Indochina has been likened unto the end 
domino of a domino set standing on end, 
Close together. If the first domino falls, the 
Others in turn go down. Likewise, it is 
argued, if Indochina falls, neighboring 
Powers will also fall in quick succession— 
Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Philippines, and Australia. 

Let us suppose that the United States 
Forces Intervene, that the Reds are de- 
Cisively defeated and Indochina is liberated. 
Would the corollary to the domino story 
follow? Will a liberated Indochina save 
Thailand, Burmas, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Australia? 

It ts Communist technique to attack from 
Within; then from neighboring satellites or 
from Russia herself, munitions and volun- 
teers are fed to the rebels. Thus it appears 
that the security of Indochina would not 
necessarily guarantee Communist inactivity 
&mong neighboring peoples. 

Nor could a victory in Indochina be con- 
aldered as a telling lesson to the Communists 
not to start trouble elsewhere. Interven- 
tion in Korea failed to discourage Commu- 
nist war in Indochina. Likewise, inter- 
vention in Indochina will not prevent Com- 
™Munist activities nearby. Does the United 
States, or would SEATO, were it formed, 
have the forces to intervene successively in 
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the several countries south of Red China 
and Tibet? 

Intervention In Indochina might entice 
Red China to send Peoples Volunteer forces 
on precisely the same scale as in Korea, 
Even if cooperative, SEATO ground forces 
would be enormously outnumbered. In ad- 
dition, the Red Chinest Air Force, which is 
the fourth largest in the world, is a men- 
acing threat. This Air Force has airbase 
facilities within bombing distance of Indo- 
china, 

There will be little help from Chiang Kai- 
shek, because he cannot threaten the main- 
land until the Red Chinese Air Force is 
neutralized. And only the United States 
could effect this neutralization. Syngman 
Rhee's forces, for the most part, are pinned 
down on the 38th parallel. He could not 
deplete this command for operations in Indo- 
china, f 

With a third of our Armed Forces pinned 
down in Europe and another third backing 
Syngman Rhee in Korea, we might find Red 
China's intervention something difficult to 
handle. 

But does the solution lie in southeast 
Asia when our real enemy is the Kremlin? 
Why not therefore create overwhelming 
American air supremacy as a war deterrent, 
or instrument of massive retaliation, against 
the Soviet Union? With this deterrent in be- 
ing and ready to strike, we should withdraw 
American diplomatic recognition to Russia, 
This would give the greatest possible en- 
couragement to the enslaved Soviet peoples. 
At the same time we should assist the anti- 
Communist underground in a vast educa- 
tional program to convince the Soviet people 
that we will never again recognize the Krem- 
lin dictatorship. 

The recent cracks in Russia's MVD, the 
desertion of key Russian agents in Japan, 
Australia, and Europe, together with reliable 
reports from inside Russia, disclose that 
since Stalin's death the Kremlin grip on the 
Soviet nation is anything but firm. 

Let us therefore avoid panic over imme- 
diate conditions in Indochina. Rather let 
us take steps to confine the Kremlin's atten- 
tion to its own internal turbulence. Then 
there would be real hope that the Soviet peo- 
ple and the Red army itself could overthrow 
the Kremlin, Without further American 
bloodshed, world peace could follow. 


Salute to Armenians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


U OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954. 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 36th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Armenian Republic. 

The irony of the occasion is that the 
independence of this brave people was 
tragically short-lived. On December 2, 
1920, slightly more than 2½ years later, 
Armenia by force of arms became a sub- 
ject of Soviet Russia, which it remains 
to this day. 

This independence day cannot be cele- 
brated in Armenia, on pain of death. 
Only secretly and in their hearts can 
these people recall the freedom they won 
in battle in 1918 and lost so swiftly. But 
those or Armenian ancestry in this coun- 
try and elsewhere in the free world honor 
the day and the freedom and independ- 
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ence they covet for the land of their 
origins. 

I welcome the privilege of joining in 
a salute to this brave people. I share 
the hope that freedom and independence 
may one day be restored to them. And 
I offer this reminder that for Americans, 
too, freedom, to be preserved, must be 
guarded with eternal vigilance. 


Independent Banking Defended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which was written 
by Mr. Ben DuBois, secretary of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association. It ap- 
peared in the May 11, 1954, issue of the 
Minneapolis Star. 

INDEPENDENT BANKING DEFENDED 
To the Evrror: 

My friend, Arthur Upgren, had an article in 
the May 3 Star in which he derided inde- 
pendent banking as an outmoded system 
and urged that banking be modernized by 
permitting branch banking. 

Dr. Upgren is an eminent economist. He 
sists in his ivory tower at Dartmouth and 
freely comments on most everything. He is 
an expert on all things; but a fellow who 
covers the whole waterfront must do it hur- 
rledly and there can be bad spots in his ob- 
servations. 

I do not know how thoroughly conversant 
Arthur is with country banking, He has had 
banking experience. Some years back he was 
the chief crystal-ball gazer at the Federal 
Reserve bank of Minneapolis. I would as- 
sume that he came into contact more with 
the big bankers than with the little bankers; 
perhaps got the poiat of view of those big 
bankers who would like to expand their in- 
stitutions by going far afield and absorbing 
country banks. 

Upgren seems to believe that all commu- 
nities which in years past had a bank could 
be supplied with banking service if branch 
banking were permitted. He indicates that 
the cost of operating a branch could be ab- 
sorbed by the parent institution; but there 
will be no branch in any community where 


wouldn't be supplied with a 
banking service if branch banking were per- 
mitted. 

About 35 years ago Minnesota had too 
many banks and the State suffered severely 
from an overbanking condition. Branch 
banking could also be overdone. 

As Arthur says, and this is a fact, it costs 
more to operate banks now than it did in 
the past. While a branch can operate under 
the capital of the parent organization, it 
must be staffed, and if it is to render service 
it must have a competent loaning officer. 

Upgren says, “So we need to recognize that 
the small unit bank is just too large a form 
of business enterprise to pay its way. It 
needs executive, managerial talent which is 
too costly for a $2 million bank.” The §2 
million banks in Minnesota are profitable in- 
stitutions and can pay the salaries which 
bring capable management. There are 
many banks with assets of a million that are 
doing very well, There are banks with assets 
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of half a million that are serving their com- 
munities in an admirable way and at the 
same time profits. 

Is it not better for a small community to 
have a bank which is owned and operated 
by the people of the community? It hardly 
seems wise to have the financial affairs of a 
community operated by persons who live 
elsewhere. They have no interest, what- 
soever, In the welfare of the community, but 
only In the profit they can exact from the 
community. 

Distant landlordism in banking is un- 
American. Recently the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business polled its very 
large membership to ascertain its views on 
independent banking. Seventy-five percent 
of the replies indicated a marked preference 
for independent banking, 20 percent agree- 
able to branch banking, and 5 percent of no 
opinion. 

Those who advocate branch banking start 
by proposing a rather innocuous bill con- 
fining branches to the city of the parent 
bank or the county in which the parent bank 
is located, The history of most States shows 
that once the prohibitions against branch 

are broken down, progressive steps 
are taken to widen the breach, 

We have a dangerous situation in Minne- 
sota where the large bank holding com- 
panies, operating under a corporate device 
which evades the prohibitions against branch 
banking, now have banks in many of the 
county-seat towns. This arrangement is, in 
fact, a form of branch banking. 

Open the door to branch banking and 
watch these holding companies expand into 
the smaller cities and villages through the 
merger route. They would reduce the inde- 
pendent bank which they acquire to a 
branch of a nearby holding company sub- 
sidiary. These holding companies could 
blanket the State with their banking offices 
even if the law confined branch banking to 
comtiguous counties. 

Would we want the financial affairs of the 
State operated by the head offices of these 
two gigantic banking institutions? With 
financial monopoly goes political power. 

The people of Minnesota, in spite of Arthur 
Upgren’s advice (he doesn't live here any 
more) had better go slowly in instituting a 
change that could easily be destructive to a 
system of banking that has served the peo- 
ple well. * 

: BeN DVBors, 
Secretary, Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, Sauk Centre, Minn, 


Presentation and Dedication of the Gen. 


John A. Logan Memorial—Address 
of Former Congressman Maurice H. 
Thatcher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave hetofore granted me, I am includ- 
ing as a part of these remarks the ad- 
dress made by former Congressman 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, on 
the occasion of the formal presentation 
and dedication of the memorial to Gen- 
eral John A. Logan Memorial at the Ar- 
lington Memorial Amphitheater on 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954. The memorial— 
an appropriately inscribed marble tablet 
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fn the enclosed structure of the amphi- 
theater—was placed there by the Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, to 
memorialize General Logan, because. of 
his famous order issued May 5, 1868, 
when he was commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, that desig- 
nated May 30 of each year as Memorial 
Day. The tablet was designed by Mrs. 
Margaret Hopkins Worrell, past national 
president of the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, who gave her time 
and labors unstintingly to the task of 
bringing about the placement and dedi- 
cation of the memorial tablet, which was 
erected pursuant to the act of Congress 
of June 19, 1926. 2 

The inscription on the tablet follows: 

To commemorate the designation of May 
30 in each year as Memorial Day by General 
Order No. 11, issued May 5, 1868, by the 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, Gen. John A. Logan, this tablet 
is placed by the Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, 


On May 18, 1954, the formal ceremony 
of unveiling and dedication took place 
at the amphitheater. A formal program 
was observed. Robert F. Sutphins was 
master of ceremonies. After presenta- 
tion of the colors by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Reverend James H, 
Miers, D. D., of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of Washington; followed by the 
unveiling by Mrs. Mabel S. Taylor, na- 
tional president of the Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic; with 
formal acceptance by Maj. Gen. John 
H. Stokes, Jr., commanding general of 
the Military District of Washington, 
D. C. The response was delivered by 
Dr, H. Paul Caemmerer, secretary, Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. Thereupon the 
formal address of the occasion was given 
by the Honorable Maurice H. Thatcher, 
former Congressman from Kentucky, 
The United States Marine Band Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam F. Santellmann, furnished a pro- 
gram of patriotic musical selections. 
Benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. 
Miers; and with the retiring of the colors 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars the 
event was concluded by the singing of 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


Mr. Thatcher's address was of a highly 
patriotic character. It is now set forth. 
Recently, it may be noted, he received 
at the hands of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, District of Co- 
lumbia, its citation and certificate of 
award for outstanding patriotic service. 
ADDRESS or Hon. MAURICE H. THATCHER at THE 

PRESENTATION OF THE GENERAL JOHN A. 

LOGAN MEMORIAL, ARLINGTON MEMORIAL AM- 

PHITHEATER, May 18, 1954 

First, I must thank the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic for the very kind in- 
vitation to appear on this most patriotic and 
inspirational program. To Mrs. Margaret 
Hopkins Worrell, past national president of 
the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, my thanks and assurances of apprecia- 
tion are especially due. Moreover, she 
merits the gratitude of all for having de- 
signed this historic tablet, and for her suc- 
cessful efforts to bring about its dedication. 

The members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, as soldiers of the Constitution and 
the flag, performed a service in the preserva- 
tion of the Union, so great that no words 
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can ever be chosen or uttered that can ade- 
quately describe the value of their deeds or 
the great debt our Nation owes them. The 
Civil War, in the course of events, seemed 
necessary to unite our people and to ob- 
literate the great scourge of slavery. Many 
of us of the border States had close rela- 
tives in both the northern and southern 
armies; and all of us who now live in this 
united country are proud of the soldiers of 
the contending hosts. Both sides could not 
win, but I believe that all patriotic Ameri- 
cans are one in the judgment that in the 
evolution of human affairs the final result 
was best for all our people and for the cause 
of freedom throughout the world. 

In a free country each may make his con- 
tribution to the discussion of public prob- 
lems. It is well that the contribution be 
made in good spirit and temper. Excessive 
party spirit has the effect of beclouding the 
public issues, and preventing the best solu- 
tions. In a land of freedom, I appear as a 
free man. My opinions are my own and 
to no one am I responsible for their utter- 
ance. Liberty is our great heritage, and for 
the preservation of that heritage I would 
always contend. I must needs speak briefly 
and content myself with some general ob- 
servations, 

I believe that one of the most grievous sins 
of which we, as a people, are guilty is that of 
complacency. It is bard for us to believe 
that our institutions are in any danger. We 
note what is going on in the world at large, 
but we content ourselves by saying, “It can 
never happen here; it never has happened 
here; therefore it cannot happen here.“ 
Doubtless this.was the reaction of the coun- 
tries which have been swept behind the Iron 
Curtain in recent years, although they cer- 
tainly had a background of tragic experience 
which should have precluded such an out- 
look. The so-called free world was inclined 
thus to view matters when China was being 
overrun by the agrarian reformers. Yet to- 
day that great country is in the firm and 
Vicious grip of communism just as are the 
Soviet states and their satellites. The so- 
called free world also regarded, in the same 
light, at the outset the Korean situation, and 
a contained war was fought and fought 
without decisive termination. ‘There were 
those who thought that when that war was 
actually undertaken it should have been 
fought to a finish, with all the free nations 
contributing to that result. But it was not 
so fought, and the Red power there utilized 
was freed to play a similar role in Indochina; 
and we see how grim the situation in that 
beleaguered land is today. If communism 
takes over Indochina, then Burma, Siam, and 
Malaya will fall beneath the onward course 
of the hammer and sickle; then India and 
free Europe. This is the present outlook. 
The question is whether the free nations 
have gone so far in their policies of appease- 
ment and in their hopes for peaceful golu- 
tions that the mighty engulfing tides of Red 
power can now be stayed short of univer- 
sal war. 

Thus by force when necessary, and by Infil- 
tration always following the termination of 
World War II, one after another country bas 
passed into the insatiable maw of bloody 
communism; and the end is not yet. We 
have given our billions of money and our 
untold treasures of our best blood to make 
the world free; and the overall condition 18 
worse than when that great conflict began. 
We have been bled white; we have fought the 
battles of others, who jockeyed us into the 
belicf or position that we have been fighting 
only for ourselves. Chiefly through our un- 
paralleled efforts and sacrifices nazism was 
cast down and communism preserved and 
strengthened to become the greatest menace 
to liberty the world has ever known. Thus 
we were most tragically deceived. The leon 
taught—and we must heed it if we are to 
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Survive—tis that neither one nor the other is 
to be trusted. 

The common enemy has had the initiative 
from the start, and yet holds it. We saved 
Russia from extinction at the hands of the 
invading forces, and even as we did this, the 
Soviet tyrants were planning every move 
against the free nations of the world, our- 
Selves included. How long can we tolerate 
such a state of affairs? How long can we 
Undertake to place our trust in the promises 
and pledges of those who never keep a 
Promise or a pledge given either in war or 
Peace? It must be obvious that continued 
Appeasement paves the way for war. This, 
in no wise, is a jingoistic statement, but a 
Calm appraisal in the light of repetitious 
history. The Kremlin masters are dedicated 
to the proposition that the entire earth must 
dome under the yoke of communism, and 
that all and every means, however frightful, 
must be employed by them and their satel- 
Utes to bring this about. The torch, the 
dagger, the overthrow of free governments 
by intrigue and violence; these are all in 
line with their avowed policy and practices. 

Every act or gesture of good will on the 
Part of liberty-loving lands has been repaid 
With insolence and betrayal. The courtesies 
Of diplomatic policies and practices on the 
Part of free nations have brought the most 
flagrant violations of sovereignty perpetrated 
by the authorities of communism. Wherever 
these evil forces are received through diplo- 
Matic recognition, the resulting embassies 
and consulates immediately become the nests 
“Of sples, and protected citadels of espionage, 
Using their vantage points to bring about 
the overthrow of the friendly governments 
to which they are accredited. Indeed, how 
Much longer can the free nations tolerate 
Such conditions? How much longer, in 
Safety, can we tolerate them? 

The great Civil War struggle marked the 
most vital event of our national history, sub- 
Sequent to the founding of the Nation. 
Now, following our partictpation in two great 
World wars, unmatched in all the world’s 
experlence as to numbers engaged, and the 
Costs involved, we are yet struggling to 
achieve a just and lasting peace. Thus far 
Our efforts have been unavailing. An ally 
in the second struggle, that was saved from 
destruction chiefly through our ald and co- 
Operation, instead of belng grateful for what 
Ourselves and others allied with us did to 
Save it, has turned against us and all these 
Alltes, and has sought the overthrow of their 
Ways of live, and their governments. In all 

tory there is nothing of ingratitude and 
infamy to match the situation thus 
Presented. 

In Lincoln's immortal Gettysburg address, 
he described the state of affairs then obtain- 
ing in words as follows: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new Na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal, 

“Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, 
testing whether that Nation, or any nation 
80 conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure © » 

“It is rather for us the living to be dedi- 
Cated to the unfinished work which they 
Who fought here have thus far so nobly 
Advanced, It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
Which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 

his Nation, under God, shall haye a new 
Dirth of freedom; and that government of 
the People, by the people, for the people, 

not perish from the earth.” 
This Is the age of propaganda, rather than 
the atomic age, for ideologies have always 
Controlled the world, and must always con- 
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trol it. Never before in the world's history 
has propaganda—with the multiple agen- 
cies of communication now obtaining— 
played so important a part in the affairs of 
the human race, as at present. Man/s 
thought must always remain superior to his 
mechanical progress. However, to the extent 
that the moral sense has not kept pace with 
human invention, the latter becomes a 
Frankenstein for the destruction of the race. 

I am certainly a believer in selective im- 
migration laws. We should welcome all 
legitimate immigrants who come into our 
midst and strive to become good American 
citizens, with unfaltering loyalty to our flag 
and Constitution; but those who come with 
fingers crossed, who take their oaths of al- 
legiance with mental reservations and eva- 
sions, we do not want. Such as these are 
loyal only to alien governments and alien 
philosophies, in all ways antagonistic to our 
own. A well-executed selective immigra- 
tion law will tend to keep them out. If, 
however, some of this type should enter, and 
acts of treason are committed by them, they 
should not be coddled nor their crimes con- 
doned. The laws they have violated should 
be rigorously—though of course, fairly—en- 
forced. 

What has been thus said is also ap- 
plicable—perhaps with greater force—to all 
those of American birth who conspire to de- 
stroy our liberties. 

Since the fateful sixties the sons and 
grandsons of the men in gray have joined 
with the sons and grandsons of the men in 
blue in a common patriotism and valor to 
fight the battles of freedom on land and sea 
in many parts of the world. They have 
fought side by side and earned a common 
glory. The geographical terms of North and 
South, East and West a long time ago ceased 
to hold a sectional meaning in the minds of 
patriotic Americans. 

As Lincoln urged at Gettysburg, a recon- 
secration and a rededication to the common 
tasks of patriotism, so we of this day and 
generation, in the presence of another great 
crisis in our history—and in that of the 
world—must reconsecrate and rededicate 
ourselyes anew to the great concepts which 
the Immortal Emancipator set forth in his 
imperishable address. 

In this grave situation, good Americans 
may differ on methods which should be em- 
ployed to rid this soil of freedom from the 
fatal touch of communism. I am one of 
those who believe that the Communist Party 
should be outlawed. A number of bills pro- 
viding for such action are pending in the 
present Congress, and it is to be hoped that 
effective legislation will be evolved. 

Our Government is striving in great pa- 
tience to achieve a just and honorable peace; 
but has been, and is being, repeatedly 
thwarted and rebuffed; meanwhile the enemy 
of freedom is building up its military might 
in key regions and engaging in ruthless and 

ive warfare to establish enslavement 
of the world. With the devil's malignancy 
and cunning, it has been tremendously suc- 
cessful in its efforts; and this largely because 
of policies of appeasement practiced by the 
freedom-loving nations. 

The main purpose of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and the qualifications of its 
members, as formerly declared, are as fol- 
lows: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America, based on a paramount 
respect for, and fidelity to, its Constitution 
and laws, to discountenance whatever tends 
to weaken loyalty, incite to insurrection, 
treason, or rebellion, or in any manner im- 
pairs the efficiency and permanency of free 
institutions, and to encourage the spread of 
universal liberty, equal rights, and justice 
to all men.” 

No better enunciation of the duties and 
ideals of an American citizen can well be 
stated than is here set forth. If all those 
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who stand beneath the American flag should 
live and act in the spirit of these declara- 
tions, what strength and unity may be ours, 

At this juncture I would pay tribute to 
Gen. John A. Logan, who was a soldier and 
a great American. One of the finest things 
he ever did was to establish, by formal di- 
rection—while commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic—Memorial Day. 

In conclusion, I would say that, almost 
to a man the soldiers of the contending 
hosts of the Civil War have gone to fame's 
eternal camping ground, but their lives and 
deeds shall be cherished by our people so 
long as this great Republic may endure. 
The heroes of that mighty conflict have 
cast their shadows across the world. 


The Forgotten Tragedy of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an article de- 
scribing the tragic condition of Poland 
under Communist domination, written 
by the well-known lecturer and writer, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, which appeared 
in a late 1953 issue of the Washington 
Daily News. 

The article is just as pertinent now 
as it was then and serves as a grim 
reminder of the moral obligation we still 
have to aid the native people of Poland 
and the other Communist-persecuted 
countries to regain their God-given 
freedom. 

The article follows: 


BISHOP SHEEN Warrxs: THE FORGOTTEN 
Tracepy or POLAND 


The principal reading of the vast major- 
ity of people is the daily newspaper. This 
means that their thinking is to a great de- 
gree standardized, that their knowledge of 
the world is derived principally from one 
source, and that what has happened is of 
little importance, for nothing is as old as 
yesterday's newspaper. But the past is not 
a dead past, but a living past. As our mem- 
ory influences our present actions and our 
future decisions, so what has transpired in 
our political world determines to a great ex- 
tent what will happen in the future. 
Among the past events, perhaps no one of 
recent years so much summarizes our prob- 
lems as the forgotten tragedy of Poland. 

I remember some years ago writing these 
lines for a radio broadcast: “Poland has been 
crucified between two thieves.” By the two 
thieves were meant the Nazis and the So- 
viets. The American people in those days 
believed that the Soviets were sincere, des- 
pite Lenin's dictum that "we must use every 
lie, deceit, and cunning in order to estab- 
lish world revolution.” I received a tele- 
gram from one of my censors that I could 
not make that statement over the air be- 
cause it would be offensive to the Soviets. I 
sent back a wire saying: “How would it be 
if we call Russia the good thief?" But the 
censor did not think it a bit funny. 

The fact was and still is that Poland has 
been crucified between two thieves. Eighty- 
five percent of its homes were destroyed first 
by the Nazis, and 1 million were made home- 
less. Then came the Soviets to give perma- 
nence to ruin and add new links to the 
chains of slavery. It was because of Poland 
that World War II began. Though journal- 
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ists today speak of Russia and the third 
world war, a more just appraisal would be 
“Poland or the third world war.” Poland is 
the cameo of the world situation, the knot 
of political Europe, the key to whether we 
will have justice or force in the world for the 
next hundred years, 

The uniqueness of Poland is derived not 
from the fact that the Soviets-have raped 
Poland and taken it into their imperialistic 
harem, but because at the end of World 
War II Europe concurred In the crime. What 
disappeared was the Poland for which Eng- 
land and France took up arms, the Poland 
which was at the heart of the Atlantic Char- 
ter to which Stalin subscribed. The Atlantic 
Charter promised that every people and 
every nation would be allowed to choose the 
government it saw fit; Poland was denied 
this, first by the invasion of the Soviets 
and then by the concurrence of Europe in 
the murder of Poland. 

The United Nations never seems to see 
the inconsistency of the Soviets stirring up 
trouble through Africa and Asia and South 
America by inciting natiopalism, while at 
the same time denying it to Poland and the 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
Russia had no right over Poland—that is 
elementary international ethics. For Europe 
to give juridical sanction to what was taken 
by force, was to agree in the robbery. 

Just suppose that the whole emphasis of 
the free world in the United Nations was 
changed. Suppose that instead of organ- 
izing political forces against the enemy 
Russia, it changed the emphasis and reopened 
the question of Poland. The stress would 
then be not on resisting an evil, but on de- 
fending a right. No nation is strong when 
it opposes another nation because it steals; 
but every nation is strong when it affirms 
that honesty shall be the policy in all inter- 
national relations. There is more vigor in 
uniting for the rights of Poland than in 
uniting against the imperialism of Russia. 

If free nations take not the position of 
loving the good, then the hope of Poland 
must be beyond all hopes of politics. Then 
there must be combined in our hearts a 
faithfulness to the duty of restoring Poland, 
along with the enormous inequality of the 
task. Our hopes then must be likened to 
the flowers and trees that shed their verdure 
in the long winters, only to be reborn in 
another spring. One hundred years ago one 
of the heroes of Poland, Mickiewicz, wrote: 
“Poland, you will be taken out of the tomb, 
because you are believing, loving, and full of 
hope.” If the nations fail, then Poland must 
trust in the Christ who wept over the tomb 
of Lazarus, and who weeps now over Poland. 
Poland will then find its glory assured in 
Him who says: “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” 

FULTON J, SHEEN, 


Army Morale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Col. John N. Gage, United States Army, 
retired, who resides at 4032 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, in the Second District of Nli- 
nois, has written a letter to the Chicago 
Daily News which the editors of that 
newspaper thought worthy of publica- 
tion in the edition of May 7, 1954, I 
think, Mr. Speaker, that the timeliness 
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of Colonel Gage’s observations and his 
distinguished standing as a true repre- 
sentative of the spirit of military service, 
will make his contribution of general 
interest to the Members of this body, 
The letter follows: 

BEES ARMY MORALE BEING KICKED AROUND 

Politics have no place in the armed serv- 
ices, where they are viewed both with alarm 
and distrustful disgust. When officer or en- 
listed man gains favor through political 
channels the circumstances soon become 
known throughout the unit to which he is 
assigned. 

If he can withstand the derision and jibes 
of comrades and finally disclaims all illicit 
political influence he may be accepted, but 
otherwise he takes on the odor and color of 
his sponsor and becomes a rolling stone that 
no one wants. 

Morale in the Army is being kicked around 
at a time when we need it. 

Jorn N. Gace, 
Colonel, United States Army, Re- 
tired, Chicago. 


Address of Lt. Comdr. W. E. Fuller at Red 
Rock Day Ceremonies in Lynn, Mass., 
Commemorating Those Who Have Died 
At Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of Lt. Comdr. W. E. 
Fuller, the commanding officer, United 
States Naval Reserve Training Center, 
Lynn, Mass., delivered by Commander 
Puller at the Red Rock Day ceremonies 
in Lynn, Mass., commemorating those 
who have died at sea on May 23, 1954. 

The address follows: 

Mayor Frawley, distinguished guests, fellow 
veterans, Americans all, I am indeed honored 
to be the principal speaker at this memorial 
service which brings all of us together today 
for a common purpose, 

It is a special honor to haye been the one 
selected to put into words the thoughts and 
feelings each one of us has on this occasion. 
I am particularly pleased to participate in 
your colorful ceremony because I believe that 
no American should ever let pass an opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to those comrades of 
ours who have given their lives that we could 
have the rights and privileges that we enjoy 
in America today. 

In the United States of America we are 
deeply aware that man counts more as an 
individual than in any other country on the 
face of the earth. In a totalitarian society 
the dominant and almost exclusive emphasis 
is on the power of the state. The liberty 
of the individual is the missing element. 
Individual rights and privileges are wholly 
subordinated to group control, 

Liberty brings with it rights and privileges. 
Democracy then could be defined as a scheme 
of living under which those precious gifts 
are shared among the greatest number of 
people. That was the goal of those early 
patriots and statesmen who conceived and 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
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Rights and privileges are ideas that have 
been branded in the minds and hearts of 
every American. Although the most precious 
gifts, they are no concrete objects that can 
be stored in a safe deposit box or hidden 
in a sugar bowl to be removed at will for 
counting and admiring—the way a miser 
fondles his treasure—and then returned for 
safekeeping. 

Rights and privileges must forever be pres- 
ent and in the open and available to every- 
one. They must not be taken for granted 
but must be protected. And the only way 
they can be protected is for us to face up 
to our duties and responsibilities as citizens. 

All government receives its authority from 
God through the people, or, as Jefferson put 
it, “through the consent of the governed.” 
Therefore, the responsibility of government 
resides in the citizen; it came from him and 
should be directed against him. It is his 
job to see that it does. 

To my mind, the greatest address ever 
delivered at any memorial service was the 
one Abraham Lincoln delivered on the hal- 
lowed ground of the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery ninety-odd years ago. And, for me, 
the most vital part—the very heart—of that 
moving message was the line “that we bere 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain,” 

For those who gathered to honor the hero 
dead of the War Between the States that was 
a note of warning. For those of us who have 
gathered here today and the countless thou- 
sands in every village and hamlet across the 
country who will celebrate memorial serv- 
ices in the week to come it still rings clear 
as a note of warning—a warning for all of 
us, no matter what our station in life, to 
discharge our duties and responsibilities as 
American citizens to the fullest of our 
abilities. 

Where does duty and responsibility begin? 
It begins in the home, at the mother's knee, 
when youngsters are first told about the 
heritage that is theirs as Americans. To help 
parents tell this story in a manner that chil- 
dren will understand and enjoy there are on 
the market today all kinds of beautifully 
illustrated books that relate in most colorful 
and attractive fashion the stirring history of 
our country from the landing of the Pilgrims 
on Plymouth Rock through the Revolu- 
tionary War up to the present. Parents 
should take the time and make the effort 
to see to it that their children have such 
books when they first begin to read. 

Working hand in hand with the parents 
are the teachers in our schools. And the 
making of better citizens who carry out their 
obligations to their country Is not an exclu- 
sive concern of any special group of teachers, 
such as civic or history teachers, but the 
individual concern of all teachers and 
parent-teacher organizations. Our system 
of education was never intended to carry the 
implication that some teachers are to be 
charged with the obligation of working at 
the task of making better citizens, while 
other teachers escape the responsibility for 
teaching good citizenship. 

Backing up home and school training as 
a vital force for militant citizenship is the 
religious influence. And, no matter what the 
religion, if you are faithful to God and to 
your church, you cannot fail to be loyal to 
your Government and to your fellow man. 

In addition to teaching our children a love 
of our country and thelr duties and respon- 
sibilities toward it, the parent, the teacher, 
and the religious leader together have the 
responsibility of counseling them against 
un-American propaganda and instilling in 
them an abhorrence of communism. 

In our schools great emphasis should be 
placed on the celebration of national hoh- 
days such as Washington's Birthday, Lin- 
coin’s Birthday, Patriot's Day, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Columbus Day, Armistice 
Day, and others. The reasons why these 
particular days are marked for celebration 
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should be as familiar to American school- 
Children as their own names. 

After formal schooling ends and our young 
men and women begin to take their places 
in society they should take an active interest 
in the affairs of their community, station, 
and Nation. They should fight citizen 
Apathy and the all-too-common attitude 
“Let George do it.“ wherever they find ib. 

Always remember it’s your Government— 
either you run it or it runs you. This is one 
country where you still have a free choice. 
When you feel that things are in a bad way 
and you don't like the kind of leadership you 
are getting-in public affairs, tell your elected 
Officials about it. They are acutely sensitive 
to public opinion. When things are right 
and decent, however, it is to your credit and 
you can stick your chest out. 

And, finally, we come to the subject of or- 
Banizations. As we know, the Communists 
make great use of organizations. They give 
them all kinds of high-sounding and patri- 
Otic names in an attempt to dupe Americans 
into membership. They meet regularly 
under strict regulations but their one goal is 
to take from each of us all the precious gifts 
Of freedom that we possess. 

Against them, however, we have in this 
country a great fortress of American ideas 
and ideals in our veterans’ organizations. 
In your Americanism programs—sneered at, 
of course, by bogus liberals and phony intel- 
lectuals—you have made and are making an 
Invaluable contribution to the health and 
Strength of America. By carrying out such 
programs and by sponsoring ceremonies such 
as this you are facing up to your duties and 
responsibilities as real citizens. 

Democracy is a living thing. But it must 
be kept alive and nourished. We must live 
it every minute of our lives. Our democracy 
will not be destroyed in Moscow; nor will it 
be saved by legislation in Washington. It 
will be perpetuated or destroyed by the man- 
ner in which each and every one of us lives it 
in our own community. 

An American crisis, past or present, brings 
us here today. For those we honor, there is 
no more crisis. But for us, I submit, that 
now more than ever before, we will be blind 
if we do not see that the very survival of a 
free America depends on the way we con- 
tinue to meet our duties and responsibilities. 

Thank you. 


Attitudes on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 7, 1954, I made 
reference to the satisfaction that must 
have been Earl Browder's at the Commu- 
nist infiltration of the Democratic Party. 
I also described the nonchalant manner 
in which the warnings of the Honorable 
Martin Dies, former chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, were treated by former President 
Roosevelt. 

It is ironic that these same and related 
Subjects should be discussed by the same 
Earl Browder in a recent letter to the 
editor of the New York Times. When the 
79th Congress adopted a rule to make the 
Un-American Activities Committee a 
Permanent committee the resolution was 
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adopted on a rollcall by a vote of 208 to 
186. Only 70 of the 342 Democratic 
Members voted for the resolution. One 
hundred and thirty-eight Republican 
Members supported the resolution thus 
making the Un-American Activities 
Committee a permanent committee of 
the House. Mr. Browder shows us now 
why so many Democrats voted as they 
did. Were it not for these 138 Republi- 
can votes when our party was the mi- 
nority party there would have probably 
been no investigation of Alger Hiss. If 
there still be any doubts as to the extent 
of the Communist influence during the 
two decades of the New and Fair Deals, 
the following excerpts from Browder's 
letter should dispel them: 

[From the New York Times of April 29, 1954] 


ATTITUDES ON COMMUNISM—FoORMER PARTY 
Heap RECALLS CLIMATE OF OPINION IN 
1930's 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

The case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
epitomizes the problem of a whole nation 
obsessed with a feeling of guilt arising from 
past association with Communists at home 
and abroad. I know nothing about Dr. Op- 
penheimer as a person except what I read 
in the papers, but I know a great deal about 
the conditions which swept many thousands 
of similar persons into association with the 
Communists during the 1930's and up to 
1945. During that period I was leader of 
the American Communists, described as a 
“dictator” by the man who supplanted me. 
This is the ninth year since I was kicked 
out, and I have long ceased to be a Com- 
munist. But for the period when Dr. Oppen- 
heimer and his type flocked around the party 
certainly I know more than almost anyone 
else about it, 
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In order to understand that period one 
must realize that its climate of public opin- 
ion was utterly different from that of the 
present. There was very little to put Dr. 
Oppenheimer and his kind on notice that 
there was anything particularly reprehensi- 
ble about association with Communists 
whatever one might think about their doc- 
trines. In fact, a rather free association 
with Communists in public life was taken 
for granted by the dominant trend of public 
opinion. There was, of course, an active 
minority which strenuously fought against 
this dominant trend, but its fate is illus- 
trated in the person of its most illustrious 
spokesman, Martin Drs. who was literally 
laughed out of Congress and into oblivion 
when he tried to expose the subversive as- 
sociations of Screen Actress Shirley Temple. 

In those days Communists exerted a pow- 
erful and persuasive influence in the labor 
movement; they were invited into the 
American Federation of Labor and later into 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
At election times their support was sought 
by candidates and factions in both major 
parties. They played a serious role, unchal- 
lenged, in the League of American Writers, 
Communists were asked to speak in uni- 
versities, not despite but because they were 
Communists. For example, I was twice an 
invited guest speaker at the Institute of 
Public Affairs of the University of Virginia, 
and during the nineteen thirties spoke in at 
least thirty other universities, 

FULL COLLABORATION 

In the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, spokesmen for about 5,000,000 
organized people, mostly church and labor, 
including ministers, Government officials, 
church leaders, scientists, doctors, lawyers, 
and judges, collaborated freely with the 
Communists. My speeches were reproduced 
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in college textbooks.on public speaking, and 
in college reading texts on public issues. 
* . . * * 


In politics, of course, the main weight of 
Communist infiuence was thrown behind 
Roosevelt and the Democratic Party, for his- 
torical reasons not germane to the imme- 
diate issue. 

* . * . * 

J EARL BROWDER. 

YonkKERS, N. Y., April 19, 1954. 


Presidential Power and Aggression 
Abroad: A Constitutional Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to place into the Recorp an article 
from the American Bar Association 
Journal for May of 1954. This article, 
by Messrs. William W. Schwarzer and 
Robert R. Wood, of the California bar, 
deals with a vital issue of our day, and 
that is the Presidential power to meet 
potential or actual aggression under the 
defense commitments of this Nation. 

I am advised by Mr. Wood that this 
material is a summarization of a more 
extensive document developed as a the- 
sis at the Harvard Law School. I believe 
that the authors of this. treatise have 
demonstrated a clear acquaintance with 
this as a developing problem. It is also 
my opinion that this study can be read 
with great profit by those Members who 
may not have occasion to read the bar 
journal, and I commend it as well to any 
who have an interest in a careful analy- 
sis of an existing problem. I think profit 
can be had from this careful and inde- 
pendent study. 

PRESIDENTIAL POWER AND AGGRESSION ABROAD: 
A CONSTITUTIONAL DILEMMA 
(By William W. Schwarzer and 
Robert R. Wood) 

(Although the constitutional power to de- 
clare war is vested in Congress, congressional 
declarations have had surprisingly little to 
do in the past with committing our Armed 
Forces to actions that look and sound very 
much like war. The President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and 
most of the hostilities we have engaged in 
have actually begun before any formal action 
of the legislative branch.) 

If Russian troops should suddenly invade 
Norway, the universal question would be: 
What will America do? All members of 
NATO, including Norway, have received the 
solemn pledge of the United States that an 
attack on one would be regarded as an attack 
on all. Each member of NATO vowed to 
assist the nation attacked by taking forth- 
with such action as it deemed necessary, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area, 

What action does American governmental 
machinery permit in such an event? 
Normally the President is the one to decide 
what military measures are necessary. Sup- 
pose he decides that the safety of America 
depends upon immediate military action 
to prevent strategic Norwegian bases from 
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falling into Russian hands. Suppose he 
decides that the safety of America depends 
on instant massive retaliation. Still, crisis 
or not, he must consider a further problem: 
What does the Constitution authorize the 
President to do under the circumstances? 
Oddly enough, this vital question of con- 
stitutional law is fraught with such doubt 
and difficulty that the foremost legal au- 
thorities reach opposite conclusions, 

This problem—the constitutional power of 
the President to send troops into action 
abroad—may confront us anywhere, any- 
time in our troubled world. It has arisen 
in the past, as in the Boxer Rebellion of 
1900, but was not seriously debated until 
after President Truman had sent our troops 
to fight the North Koreans. The Issue of 
the debate, of course, was whether the 
President should have waited to let Con- 
gress vote on what measures were to be 
taken against the North Koreans, who mean- 
while were sweeping southward. 

The great constitutional question stems 
from the division of the war power by the 
Founding Fathers between Congress and the 
President. The framers of the Constitution, 
with the hated prerogatives of George III 
in mind, did not want the new Republic's 
Chief Executive to possess the grave power 
of choosing between war and peace. Con- 
gress, instead, would declare war and the 
President was made Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy to act as the Nation's 
first general and admiral. Thomas Jeffer- 
son thought that “we have already given 
one effectual check to the dog of war, 
by transferring the power of letting him 
loose * * * from those who are to spend 
to those who are to pay.” 

Originally the framers had given Congress 
the power to make war. But even in 1787, 
war could come too fast for Congress to 
act to defend the Nation, and a change was 
made to give Congress the power to declare 
wer in order to remove any doubts that 
the President could make war in defense 
of the Nation. In the 23d of the Federalist 
papers, Alexander Hamilton justified this 
change by maintaining that the circum- 
stances that endangered the safety of na- 
tions were infinite and no constitutional 
shackles could wisely be imposed on the 
President's power of defense; that it was 
impossible to foresee the extent and variety 
of means that would be necessary to insure 
adequate defense in the future. Hamilton's 
authoritative interpretation of the Consti- 
tution demonstrates the great foresight and 
statesmanship of our Founding Fathers. 

But the Founding Fathers could not fore- 
see supersonic aircraft and hydrogen bombs 
which today raise the momentous constitu- 
tional question: When is American resistance 
to aggression abroad war which Congress 
must declare and when is it defense which 
the President may undertake? An attack on 
Hawall clearly permits the President to 
plunge the Nation into all-out mobilization 
and to commit its Armed Forces to action. 
But what about an attack on Canada, or on 
Cuba, or on Indochina or on Norway? Are 
these, too, the ramparts of our defense? 

An attack on any of these nations would 
confront the United States with a national 
emergency but the degree of its seriousness 
would vary with each case, Who is to decide 
the question of degree, the question whether 
the emergency is serious enough to justify 
presidential action? The United States Su- 
preme Court in the Steel Seizure case held 
that the President may not enlarge his pow- 
ers at the expense of Congress by simply 
deciding that a national emergency exists. 
When President Polk seemed to do just that 
by dispatching American troops into Mexico, 
Abraham Lincoln scoffed: 

“If today he should choose to say he thinks 
it necessary to invade Canada to prevent the 
British from invading us, how could you stop 
him? You may say to him, ‘I see no prob- 
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ability of the British invading us,” but he will 
say to you, Be silent; I see it, if you don't.“ 

It may be significant that when Lincoln 
later assumed the awful responsibility of de- 
fending the Nation, he thought it necessary 
to assume unprecedented—even dictator- 
ial—powers for the first 3 months following 
the fail of Fort Sumter. 

In deciding what to do in the event of an 
attack on a country such as Norway, the 
President must examine with deep insight 
this Nation’s history and its principles of 
government. It is our thesis that these 
will provide constitutional means for taking 
Military action when sudden swift aggres- 
sion makes it imperative. 

A survey of American wars shows sur- 
prisingly, that congressional declarations of 
war have had little or nothing to do with 
committing this Nation's Armed Forces. 
Only the War of 1812 followed congressional 
debate culminating in a declaration of war. 
In every other instance Congress followed 
presidential leadership by declaring war or 
supporting undeclared war such as the naval 
war t France in 1798, the Barbary wars 
in 1801 and 1815, the Mexican hostilities from 
1914 to 1916, and the Korean war. Although 
a declaration of war has a major legal signifi- 
cance in our relations with enemy nations 
and as a basis for emergency legislation, it 
has had little to do with letting loose the 
dog of war.” 

Over a hundred times the President has 
sent American forces abroad into action too 
limited to be called war. In Latin-America, 
the Philippines, Japan, China, Russia, and 
other countries these forces have been used 
to guard American lives and property. At 
times the President has acted similarly to 
enforce international obligations or to pro- 
tect the intangible interests of the United 
States. The occupation of Haiti, the assump- 
tion of control over the Canal Zone, Presi- 
dent Monroe's declaration of the Western 
Hemisphere's territorial integrity, the de- 
stroyers-for-bases deal—all were examples of 
how Presidents have unilaterally committed 
American military force in the interest of 
national security as they saw it. 

It is also relevant here that the Constitu- 
tion makes the President the Chief Execu- 
tive, the chief enforcement officer of the 
Nation’s laws. This presidential function 
affects our problem in two ways. In the 
first place we have since the end of World 
War II built a formidable network of col- 
lective security treaties covering most of the 
free world. The outstanding example is the 
North Atlantic Treaty in which the signa- 
tory powers “agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all.” While the Senate in 
ratifying this treaty did not intend to re- 
linguish the congressional power to declare 
war—even if it could have done so—this 
treaty certainly imposes a legal obligation 
on the President in the event of an armed 
attack on a member nation. Being the law 
of the land, it would require him to enforce 
it by such action as the Constitution au- 
thorizes. Secondly there exists today some- 
thing in the nature of an international com- 
mon law by which aggressive war is made 
illegal. Over a period of centuries the col- 
lective morality of the peoples of the world 
has crystallized into such legal forms as the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact outlawing war and the 
recent trials of war criminals, There is in- 
creasing recognition today of a civilized 
nation’s duty to act as a citizen 
policeman in defending society against ag- 
gressive war. This principle has found ex- 
pression in the charter and the conduct of 
the United Nations. 

The President's role cannot, of course, be 
conclusively defined by international law 
and the course of history. Neither the de- 
velopment of international morality nor the 
assumption of international obligations can 
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alter the distribution of power in American 
Government. Neither the jetplane, the 
atom bomb nor the peril of friends abroad 
is capable of amending our Constitution. 
Yet the essential truth remains that the 
Constitution was not drafted as a statute 
to deal with the problems of Hamilton's 
and Jefferson’s day but as an enduring char- 
ter of government. 

The system of government bequeathed to 
us is, like all democratic institutions, a com- 
promise. The Founding Fathers divided the 
power to conduct our foreign affairs, in peace 
as in war, between Congress and the Presi- 
dent, Since that day, the demands of re- 
sponsible democratic government have had 
to be adjusted to the moment's needs for 
prompt and resolute action. The accumu- 
lated experience of history has therefore put 
a gloss on the constitutional framework. 
Unilateral presidential action within certain 
spheres has become a part of constitutional 
government. , Even in the legislative branch 
power and responsibility have crystallized in 
committees and chairmen. 

What would a President confronted with a 
sudden attack on a friendly nation abroad, 
face when he turns to Congress for authority 
to take action? Even if a majority were 
willing to follow his leadership and accept 
his judgment based on information and ex- 
perience not immediately available to Con- 
gress, there would undoubtedly be an in- 
telligent and powerful minority that should 
and would be heard. The probable debate 
between representatives from rural and in- 
terior constituencies and those from areas 
more responsive to events abroad might cost 
strategic days and hours. 

Against the delays of congressional debate 
must be weighed the organization, the skill, 
and the information of the executive branch 
which make it peculiarly qualified to act 
when quick action is needed, But presiden- 
tial power to act depends on the existence 
of a sufficiently grave emergency and, as we 
have seen, it is not within his power to 
determine that such an emergency exists. 

Yet it is clear that the President, sworn 
to defend the Nation and the Constitution, 
cannot refuse to act when national security 
is threatened. An attack on New York 
would raise no question respecting his con- 
stitutional powers. An attack on Canada or 
Cuba would raise very little question. An 
attack on a European ally would have this in 
common with an attack on or near this coun- 
try—it would impose on the President the 
same duty to exercise his best judgment on 
the matter of the defense of this country. 
The President, after all, is elected as much for 
his ability to exercise his judgment and make 
decisions for the Nation as for his ability to 
carry out the mandate of Congress. If his 
judgment dictates that the safety of the 
country is threatened and that quick action 
is needed to eventually save American lives, it 
is his duty to take appropriate action imme- 
diately whether the attack is against Ameri- 
can Territory or not. 

Many times in our early history, the Presi- 
dent or his executive officers have had to act 
in the best interests of the Nation when there 
was no time to go to Congress for authority. 
The ultimate legality of their conduct de- 
pended on eventual congressional approval 
but this did not diminish their duty to act 
when circumstances demanded action. Jef- 
ferson's purchase of the Louisiana Territory 
is an example. A firm believer in a weak 
executive, he nevertheless felt that it was his 
duty to secure to the American people the 
immeasurable benefits accruing from the 
purchase regardlees of his doubts respecting 
his power to act. Congress subsequently 
approved his action and history vindicated 
his judgment. There are other occasions on 
which executive officers have had to act 
promptly to spend money, distribute supplies 
or suspend habeas corpus and ask congres- 
sional approval only afterward. 
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When the President's duty to act in the 
defense of the best interests of the country 
as they appear to him is viewed in the light 
ot the historic development of his office and 
Of the international obligations which the 
Nation has assumed, some of the doubts 
Surrounding his power to resist aggression 
abroad disappear. If imperious circum- 
stances demand action, it is not the Presi- 
dent's duty to refuse to act while awaiting 
Specific authority from Congress. Aware of 
the electorate’s confidence in his judgment, 
he must proceed to exercise it in the realiza- 
tion that Congress must eventually be asked 
to supply the authority which he may lack 
at the time he takes the action he considers 
imperative. Faced with an attack on Nor- 
way, for example, the President may well 
Conclude, especially in view of the Senate's 
recognition of Norway's strategic importance 
by the North Atlantic Treaty, that immediate 
Military intervention is imperative. An at- 
tack on other countries with whom we may 
have different ties or none at all may equally 
lead him to determine that immediate in- 
tervention by our Armed Forces is needed, 
and he must then act accordingly and sub- 
mit his decision to Congress as soon as time 
Permits. Congress retains the ultimate pow- 
er to overrule the President's decision by 
withholding funds or by refusing to declare 
War. Admittedly it would not be easy for 
Congress to extricate the country from a war 
in progress but this risk is outweighed by the 
Gangers of inaction in time of peril. And 
even if Congress should fall to back a Presi- 
dent's decision, he will have been no more 
delinquent in the performance of his con- 
stitutlonal duty than if he had permitted 
the Nation to be thrown into mortal peril 
by refusing to take action, 


Not Enough Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Winfield (Kans.) Courier 
of May 24, 1954, entitled “Not Enough 
Water.” 


Nor Enovcn WATER 


Before the United States runs short of oil 
Or coal there may develop a more acute 
shortage. Our water supplies, as a Nation, 
may be found deficient in the next few 
years, 

Cecil Hathaway, special assistant to the 
Chief of the Army engineers, made that plain 
&t Kansas City recently when he spoke at a 
forum of hydraulic engineers held in con- 
nection with the dedication of the $6 million 
Plant of Fairbanks-Morse. Rapid depletion 
of our water resources was described by 
Hathaway as one of the most serious prob- 
lems faced by this country. 

The hydraulic engineer declared that water 
Use in the United States has quadrupled in 
the past half century. It now exceeds the 
natural supply on a long time natural basis, 
he asserted. 

There is no such thing as an inexhaustible 
Supply of underground water, leading au- 
thorities now agree. It was once believed 
that the underground beds could be pumped 
indefinitely with no fear of depletion. The 
engineers know better now. 

In west Texas, in Arizona, and in other 
areas supplies of subsurface water have been 
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depleted. In one instance the water level 
was lowered to such degree that only large 
firms can afford to go deep enough to get it. 
Small farmers and ranchers now must de- 
pend on surface water and in some areas 
in recent years that has been deficient. 

The current drought has lowered the water 
level in this area. Many wells and ponds 
failed, so more strain was thrown on the 
Winfield wells. 

Underground water comes from rainfall or 
melting snow. When that is short in time 
of drought the underground water sources 
are decreased. If, at the same time, demands 
for water increase there can be only one re- 
sult—the water level underground is low- 
ered and sufficient pumping would in time 
deplete the supply. 

There are ways of combating the shortage 
of water. General terracing would slow up 
the runoff in wet weather and permit more 
moisture to sink into the soil, thus helping 
to keep up the underground water level. 
Another plan is to build more dams to hold 
the runoff in flood periods, thus making 
more water available in times of drought. If 
water demands continue to increase as in the 
past 50 years, something will have to be done 
soon to relieve the shortage that is bound 
to develop. 


Monsignor Travers’ Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Anderson (Ind.) Herald 
under date of Sunday, May 23, 1954. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas J. Travers celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination in the 
Catholic priesthood on that date. The 
many friends of this respected clergy- 
man joined in giving recognition to him 
on this particular Sunday. 

MONSIGNOR TRAVERS’ JUBILEE 


May 23, 1954. is a bid day for Anderson and 
particular for this community's substantial 
Roman Catholic population; for this is the 
golden jubilee of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Thomas J. Travers—the 50th anni- 
versary of his ordination in the Catholic 
priesthood. 

Fifty years In any endeavor calls for more 
than passing attention; and when those 50 
years have been devoted to the kind of service 
the Catholic priesthood entails, an occasion 
like today's becomes one of notable sig- 
nificance indeed. 

To grasp the importance of this day for 
our Roman Catholic friends and neighbors“ 
it is necessary perhaps to understand that 
to Catholics the priesthood is a vocation in 
the strictest, most literal sense of the word: 
a summoning, a calling, manifested accord- 
ing to Catholic tradition by the pious desires 
of the heart, by innocence of life, by the sin- 
cere love of Christ and by zeal for the glory 
of God and the salvation Of souls. 

It is necessary to understand also that 
Catholic tradition places upon the shoulders 
of every priest a series of responsibilities be- 
stowed by our Saviour Himself upon the 
Apostles and delegated and bequeathed by 
them from one generation to the next 
through 2,000 years of Christendom. 

“As the Father hath sent Me,” we read in 
the Gospels that Jesus directed His apostles, 
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“I also send you. Go ye therefore; teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and be- 
hold I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” 

As we pursue the origin of these Catholic 
traditions, we find the apostles singling out 
the most pious of their followers as assist- 
ants and successors. “And they chose 
Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 


Holy Ghost.“ we read in the Acts of the 


Apostles, “and Philip, and Prochorus, and 
Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch. These they 
set before the apostles, and they praying, 
imposed hands upon them.” 

We read also in the Acts that as St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas carried the message of 
Christendom to new corners of the earth, 
they appointed priests to tend the faithful. 
“And when they had ordained priests in 
every church, and had prayed with fasting, 
they commended them to the Lord.” 

So it is that every priest, according to the 
traditions of catholicism, occupies not an 
extraordinary impeccability or personal in- 
fallibllity, but rather a divinely ordained 
office. So it is also that as every young man 
assumes the priesthood—as Monsignor 
Travers assumed it 60 yers ago today—he 
hears the solemn and ancient words of the 
order of ordination— Receive the power to 
offer sacrifice in the church for the living 
and the dead, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.“ 

Monsignor Travers came to Anderson more 
than a third of a century ago. When he 
assumed direction of St. Mary's parish, he 
Was a young man of 37. Behind him were 
13 years of service in Logansport, Fairmount 
and Portland. 

In 1935, he was appointed dean of the 
Munice Deanery and elevated to the rank 
of domestic prelate with the title of mon- 
signor. Shortly afterward, with the crea- 
tion of the Diocese of Lafayette, Monsig- 
nor Travers became the dlocese's first vicar 
general. Finally 8 years ago, the monsignor 
was created a protonotary apostolic—the 
highest rank of prelacy conferred upon 
priests outside the See of Rome itself. 

These distinctions that have come to 
Monsignor Travers in his half century of 
dedication testify to the piety and the whole- 
ness with which he has submerged himself 
in his work. 

But there is yet another distinction to do 
him honor—a distinction not to be meas- 
ured in terms of ecclesiastical titles or 
privileges. That distinction, simply put, is 
the friendship and the affection of this com- 
munity—a friendship and affection that go 
far beyond Anderson's Roman Catholic 
parishes to involve every man, woman and 
child privileged to have come within the 
orbit of the monsignor’s career in Anderson. 

Now friendship, to be sure, is not a scarce 
commodity in a community like Anderson, 
Nor, for that matter, is the kind of intellec- 
tual attainment that has characterized Mon- 
signor Travers’ existence, 


What is it then that sets Monsignor Travers 
apart from his fellows? What is it that 
makes him so widely esteemed? We think 
the answer is his understanding—and to an 
even greater extent, his wisdom. 

Wisdom has become a rarity in this day 
and age in which we attach perhaps undue 
import to what dazzles us rather than to 
what confounds and teaches us. Wisdom is 
the by-product of a lifetime of knowing and 
loving humankind. A man who has devoted 
himself to a half century in the priesthood 
has seen more of humankind than most of 
us can imagine. And in the case of Mon- 
signor Travers, we think he has done more 
than see; he has shared, and he has under- 
stood. 
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And the fruit of that sharing and that 
understanding has been the gift of wisdom— 
a gift heaped upon too few in this troubled 
world, a gift that has made Monsignor Tra- 
vers a whom Anderson will re- 
member and love so long as a single one of 
his contemporaries lives. 

It is then the prayerful hope this day of 
every Andersonian that Monsignor Travers 
will count many more anniversaries and that 
he will see and know many more years of 
service to his flock, his faith, and his God, 


Wanton Carelessness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


op 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article from the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 27, 
1954, by Walter Lippmann entitled 
“Wanton Carelessness“: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
WANTON CARELESSNESS 


About 2 months ago, on March 5, the 
House voted to do something that almost 
no one voting, except some member of the 
Appropriations Committee, can have known 
about when he did it. The House cut $6 
million out of the $15 million asked for by 
the administration in its approved budget. 
This cut, if the Senate allows it to stand, 
will, in Senator Funsricnt’s words, “virtually 
destroy” the Smith-Mundt program and will 
seriously cripple the Fulbright program, 
These two programs finance the two-way ex- 
change of students, specialists, and leaders 
between the United States and over 70 for- 
eign countries. 

It would be flattering to describe this ac- 
tion of the House as a case of penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. But as a matter of fact 
the was not wise about anything— 
even about pennies. The cut was not dis- 
cussed in the hearings of the House com- 
mittee. It was not discussed in the report 
of the House committee. It was not dis- 
cussed on the floor of the House. It was put 
forward by the committee and it went 
through the House unexplained, unexamined, 
and unnoticed. 

That ¢6-million cut will just about com- 
plete the wrecking operation which Mc- 
CarTuy began—the destruction and the dis- 
credit of our whole effort to earn the good 
will of other peoples by getting them to 
know us, not through the propaganda of 
our adversaries and of those who don't like 
us but through their own eyes. In the whole 
vast and complicated budget there is prob- 
ably no.other place where the refusal of so 
small a sum of money can do anything like 
such widespread damage to the interests of 
this country. 

The Hickenlooper committee, which made 
a thorough and constructive investigation of 
our overseas information program, concluded 
that “in comparative rating of the various 
mediums” the exchange program is among 
“the most effective.” Chairman Jupn's com- 
mittce, after making its studies in southeast 
Asia and the Pacific, came back last January 
with a conclusion that the program should 
be expanded. Its contraction, said the Judd 
committee, “would be a serious setback to 
our prestige and influence.” This was also 
the opinion of Vice President Nrxon after his 
tour around the world, and it may be said 
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that it is the consensus of American and 
foreign officials and of newspapermen who 
have had any reason to observe our overseas 
information services. 

For those who have not had time to look 
into the matter, it may be useful to explain 
why so little money can matter so much, 
We have been so used to enormous figures 
that we can be startled, even bewildered, by 
being told that something which is so very 
inexpensive is also so very important. 
Everything we have to do, be it in defense 
or in supporting agricultural prices or in 
taking care of the veterans, runs into very 
big monty. We may well suppose that many 
a Congressman, had he been asked, which 
he wasn't, if $6 million could be cut from 
an appropriation administered by the State 
Department, would have answered offhand 
that #6 million can be cut from any appro- 
priation for any agency, and a mighty good 
thing it would be. 

This is a case which Is an exception to that 
rule. Among the various activities of the 
Government it comes nearer than any other 
to proving the song that “the best things in 
life are free.“ Fifteen million dollars a year 
is small change for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or the Air Force, and not much 
money for a Texas millionaire. Yet these 
$15 million a year will do the following: 
enable 418 leaders in Government and in- 
dustry and social work and technology to 
come to the United States and to meet and 
consult with Americans doing the same kind 
of work; enable 47 specialists to take 4 to 
6 months’ training courses here in all sorts 
of subjects from traffic control to the man- 
agement of schools and the editing of news- 
papers; enable 389 professors and research 
workers to come here for 1 academic year, 
421 foreign teachers to spend 6 months ob- 
serving our schools, 1,407 foreign students 
to study in the United States and 368 foreign 
students to go on studying in schools sup- 
ported by Americans abroad such as the 
American University in Beirut. 

On the reverse side these same $15 million 
will enable 48 American specialists to go on 
lecture tours abroad; 345 American professors 
and research workers, 266 American teachers, 
and 806 American students to study or teach 
abroad. 

Altogether, on the two-way exchanges 
4,515 men and women will take part in the 
program during the 12 months which begin 
in July. Since 1948 over 15,000 like them, 
students, professors, journalists, teachers, 
and leaders of government, industry, and 
labor have been exchanged. 

Why do the coming and the going of some 
4,000 persons a year matter so much? The 
answer is that seeing is believing. When 
people have seen a foreign country for them- 
selves, they have something in their minds 
which resists prejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion. The purpose of an iron curtain is to 
prevent just that kind of direct personal 
contact across frontiers which dissolves the 
effect of propaganda and indoctrination. 

Now if the direct contact is made by men 
and women who are drawn from the educated 
class, when they bear witness the effects are 
multiplied and spread far beyond themselves, 
One professor in a university in Ruritania, 
who has seen for himself that in a university 
town in Wisconsin Americans do not carry 
atomic bombs in their pockets, or think of 
McCarthy as the Nazis thought of Hitler, or 
an American who has seen for himself what 
family life is like in provincial Ruritania 
are antibodies in the Infected blood stream 
of our tormented civilization. 

On any true estimate of the future of the 
enormous masses of mankind who are awak- 
ening and are emerging from bondage and 
from ancient darkness, and from foreign and 
native domination, we must presume that the 
educated class can be, and will be, certain 
to decide their direction. From these elite 
will come the politicians, the civil servants, 
the military commanders, and the industrial 
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managers of these new countries. What these 
key people know, and what they believe 
about themselves and about the rest of the 
world, is the inwardness of the whole vast 
movement of historical forces. 

China was lost to Chiang Kai-shek when 
the preponderance of the educated class 
turned away from him. The odds have been 
strongly against the French, as they would be 
‘against us, in Indochina when the Viet- 
namese elite did not rally to them. The rea- 
son that India and Pakistan and Burma and 
Ceylon are free countries, are not engulfed 
in the totalitarian tide, is that the elite in 
all of them understand free institutions and, 
having understood, personally in 
their own minds and spirit the universal 
principles of freedom. 

As long as we do not become alienated from 
the educated class, allowing differences of 
policy to become irreconcilable, it will always 
be possible to come to a new order of rela- 
tions between Asia and the West. If that 
alienation is allowed to happen—as some of 
Gur stupidest Philistines do their best to 
make happen—armies and weapons and pacts 
and money will be of no avail, 


Reds Violate Korean Truce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recent re- 
ports indicate the strong possibility that 
the Free World Allies in Korea are fur- 
nishing the Communists with vital mili- 
tary information while getting little or 
none in return. 

While the Allies, including the United 
States, are trying to live up to the terms 
of the Korean Armistice, the Commun- 
ists on the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission are not allowing investiga- 
tion of 40 United States charges of 
armistice violations, 


Is it possible that the reason for the 
Communist violation of the terms of the 
truce is that they are building up their 
troop and air strength in North Korea? 
The answer seems obvious, In the words 
of an editorial in the East St. Louis (Il.) 
Journal: 

Until the Communists in North Korea 
are ready to play the game of military 
inspection honestly, it is foolish to continue 


to provide yital information to the Com- 
mission. 


I include in the Recor the full edi- 
torial from the East St. Louis Journal 
of May 23, 1954: 

Rens VIOLATE TRUCE 

Today in Korea the United Nations is act- 
ing in good faith by living up to the terms 
of the armistice while the Communists vio- 
late the truce continually. 

The American Eighth Army recently sald 
as much in providing the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission with daily reports 
of the amount of equipment and the num- 
ber of troops in Korea. x 

Compare this with the Communist be- 
havior. The two neutral nations on the 
Commission—Sweden and Switzerland—re- 
cently have charged that the Communist 
members of the group—Czechosloyakia and 
Poland—are blocking inspections in North 
Korea. 
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This means that the Communist members 
of the Commission are blocking the investi- 
gation of 40 American charges of specific 
armistice violations—troops and air buildup 
in North Korea. 

Thus the truce-inspection system is work- 
ing south of the 38th parallel, but not in 
Worth Korea. 

Why then should the Allies report that 
47.321 troops have been pulled out of South 
Korea since the truce was signed 9 months 
ngo? Or, why should the Reds know that the 
United Nations has 400 fewer combat planes 
and 500 fewer tanks in South Korea today? 

Why should the Allies give the neutral 
commission any military information—in- 
formation that goes directly to the North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists by way of 
the Czechs and Poles? 

Until the Communists in North Korea and 
on the Neutral Nations Commission are ready 
to play the game of military inspection hon- 
estly, it is foolish to continue to provide 
vital information to the Commission. 


Award to Hon. Lindsay C. Warren as the 
Outstanding American of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable GRAHAM 
A. Barnen before the Dialectic and 
Philanthropic Societies on May 10, 1954, 
at Chapel Hill, N. C., this being the 
annual joint meeting and banquet of 
these two historic societies at which time 
they presented a joint award to the 
Honorable Lindsay C. Warren as the out- 
standing American of the year. These 
two historic societies were founded on 
the campus of the University of North 
Carolina in 1795. Mr. Warren, being un- 
able to attend the banquet, Mr. BARDEN 
was selected to accept the award for him 
and the following is his address of ac- 
ceptance: 

I want each of you to know how much I 
appreciate the honor of being selected to ac- 
cept this fine and much deserved award 
given to a great American and my personal 
friend, the Honorable Lindsay C. Warren. 

I join you in your accurate and just ap- 
Ppraisal of him as being one who has rendered 
signal service to his university, State, and 
Nation. They are all a part of cur hard-won 
heritage from our fathers, and never has 
there been a time when they needed more 
our devotion and our constant vigilance to 
protect them in their full flower. 

Knowing Mr. George W. Combs, of the 
Baltimore Sun, as not only one of the finest 
newspapermen in the United States but as 
one who knew Lindsay Warren intimately, I 
asked him for a brief statement giving his ap- 
praisal, and he said: 

“As an active member of the congressional 
Press galleries for almost 40 years, I have 
observed many Members of the House and 
Senate and officials of the Government in 
action. I have seen many come and go, but 
Lindsay C. Warren, who retired as Comp- 
troller General on April 30, stands out as the 
most forthright, able and fearless cflicial in 
my memory. 

“He left a record of accomplishments as 
Comptroller General his successor will find 
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difficult to meet in guarding expenditures of 
public funds. During his 1344 years, he 
recovered almost a billion dollars which had 
been spent improperly. 

“Mr. Warren is a living example of cour- 
age, ability, and fairness to his fellow man. 
For approximately 30 years be gave to his 
State and the Nation invaluable service. 
The American people owe him an enormous 
debt of gratitude. Many Members of Con- 
gress, and public officials, have remarked 
that It's unfortunate there are not more 
Lindsay Warrens in the Government'.“ 

Count Tolstoi once said, “The vocation of 
every man and woman is to serve other 
people.” You have chosen for your award 
a man whose whole life has exemplified this 
principle. 

I was recently told of a letter written to 
Mr. Warren by one of his key officials, which 
complimented him on the progress made in 
the Federal Government's accounting system 
and which wound up with this very potent 
statement: “But most of all, you will be 
remembered as the embodiment of every- 
thing that a public servant should be.” 

So, I would like for a few minutes to dis- 
cuss the attributes of the ideal public serv- 
ant, with special emphasis on integrity. 

Government has grown at all levels. We 
are living in a world of big government, and 
the bigger it gets the more important it is 
for us to see to it that those elected or ap- 
pointed to public office possess the requisite 
qualifications of ability and integrity. 

Integrity is a good word. It means some- 
thing. Without it we as individuals are lost 
and without it our Nation is lost. 

As far back as the Prophet Samuel, when 
he could no longer serve he stood before his 
God and his people and gave an accounting 
of his stewardship. This he could well do for 
his record of service to God and man had 
been one of integrity. 

Let me quote from the records of a Senate 
Subcommittee on Ethics in Government a 
statement made by Mr. Warren himself: 

“For a long time I thought that no code 
of ethics or morals would insure a high 
standard of conduct of the Government's 
business. I have felt that moral integrity is 
something innate, the result of a person's 
conscience, upbringing, and education, and 
not something controlled by regulations, no 
matter how rigid. It has been said that a 
state to prosper must be built on foundations 
of a moral character, and that this character 
is the principal element of its strength and 
the only guaranty of its permanent and 


And later, stated in plain direct Lindsay 
Warren language: 

“I still think, though, that it would greatly 
help to bring to bear a little old-fashioned, 
common honesty, decency, and fair dealing.” 

It is well that we should still have in Gov- 
ernment those who believe as Jefferson in the 
practice “of placing the interest of our fel- 
low citizens in the hands of honest men with 
understanding sufficient for their stations.” 

It has been a great experience to serve in 
the United States Congress for 20 years. I 
have seen men come and go. The House of 
Representatives is a fair but exacting Judge 
of its Members. I have seen men grow. I 
have seen them dwindle. I do not know of 
any way on earth a Member could shrink 
faster than for his associates in the House 
to decide that he is short in integrity. 

Men in public life today, and especially 
Members of Congress, are constantly under 
pressure, both good and bad. If you vote, 
those who disagree ascribe everything but 
good reasons for so voting. 

Integrity and conscientious convictions 
are in the fight of their lives for survival. 

Personally I have been attacked by news- 
paper editors, slanted news reporters, and 
subsidized commentators on both radio and 
television. I have never even attempted to 
answer a single one even though at times 
my contempt for thelr apparent willful and 
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unjust attacks has been almost beyond my 
control. However, in more calm moments, 
I have decided that probably that is a part 
of the price we must pay for a part of our 
freedoms, freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech. My sincere hope is that the trend 
will turn and instead of accepting state- 
ments in print or heard over radio or tele- 
vision as being true, that they will be ac- 
cepted only for their real value and that the 
people will make search for the real truth. 

I sometimes think we could well afford to 
repeat the words and probably follow the 
inferred example contained in a statement 
made by a Member of the House about Mr. 
Warren— In debate he demonstrated cour- 
age without daring, expressed his convic- 
tions without abuse, and supported his ar- 
guments with irrefutable facts and conyinc- ` 
ing logic.” E 

Truth and integrity are powerful weapons 
whether on offense or defense, and the more 
used in government, the stronger our Gov- 
ernment will be and the longer our democ- 
racy will last. 

At the present time, and in fact it Is too 
often the case, men in high places in Gov- 
ernment plant seeds of distrust and lack of 
respect for our own Government. 

The famous, or should I say now infa- 
mous, investigation going on in Washington, 
is in my opinion a perfect illustration of 
how a matter of that kind should not be 
done. The integrity of those on both sides 
has been seriously questioned. I, together 
with many other Americans, would like less 
featuring of personalities, publicity, etc. 
and more emphasizing of the absolute neces- 
sity of integrity in government, whether the 
question involved is communism or anything 
else that has bearing on the proper func- 
tioning of our Government. Certainly the 
evidence before us now seems to suggest that 
probably the wrong man is trying to do 
probably the right thing in the wrong way. 

But the Government belongs to the Ameri- 
can people. I have faith in their ability to 
detect and correct the weak spots in their 
Government. Certainly we have the great- 
est Government on earth and the finest 
system of government. Certainly, the weak 
spots in Congress exist and probably to some 
degree will continue to exist. But the 
American people will never be unmindful of 
the fact even if there are weak spots in 

it is the only wall of protection 
existing between them and a dictatorship. 

I have used the recipient of your award 
only as an example to enumerate a few of 
the attributes of the ideal public servant, 
I could not sum up these attributes as dis- 
played in him any better than was done by 
my good friend and your Representative 
from right bere in Chapel Hill, the Honor- 
able Cart DurHam, in his statement on Mr. 
Warren's retirement. Here is what Mr. 
Donnau said: 

“Fortunately for us here in America, we 
have produced leaders who have gone far 
beyond the call of duty in securing for us 
the many privileges we enjoy today. 

“Lindsay Warren can be counted among 
that group. While he served here on Capitol 
Hill in the Congress, he always put the basic 
rights for personal freedom above all else. 
Selfish people, desirous of personal power, 
promote ambitious schemes of personal pre- 
ferment. You always found Lindsay Warren 
fighting this type of schemes at all levels in 
his dally life, in his congressional life, and 
later as Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

“I do not like to think of his leaving our 
Government. I asked my self seriously, Can 
we afford to lose him? Our national life 
here on Capitol Hill will not be the same 
for me. Our Nation has gained much by his 
advice and his counsel, and our native State 
of North Carolina has profited by his presence 
here on the national level.” 
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I would like to close my remarks by read- 
ing President Elsenhower's letter of March 
31 to Mr. Warren; 

Tue Wurre House, 
Washington, March 31, 1954. 
The Honorable LINDSAY WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Warren: It is with a great deal 
of regret that I agreed to the request in 
your letter to retire on April 30, 1954, as 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
It is unfortunate from every viewpoint that 
you are unable to complete your full term 
after 134, years of outsanding service in 
that important position. Not only has your 
service been long, it has also embraced the 
period of tremendous responsibility in Gov- 
ernment incident to the conduct of the Sec- 
ond World War, the postwar military and 
foreign-aid programs, and the Korean con- 
flict. However, I can certainly understand 
that it would be inadvisable to continue in 
this very demanding office against the advice 
of your doctors, 

You have left a lasting mark on Govern- 
ment in the great program of the General 
Accounting Office and can take deep pride 
in so vast a contribution to better, more 
eMcient governmental operation. I appre- 
clate the fine cooperation you have given 
this administration. Please accept my warm 
good wishes for a fully satisfying and happy 
retirement. 

Sincerely, 
DwicHr D. EISENHOWER. 

Thus the President joins in recognizing 
Lindsay Warren as an outstanding example 
of the highest type of public servant. I 
know that all of you here will join in wel- 
coming back to North Carolina for good 
one of her most distinguished sons, of whose 
accomplishments we can all be proud, know- 
ing that he ls one of our own, 


The Sooner the Better 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable discussion 
recently about the need for the prompt 
adoption of adequate rules for congres- 
sional investigating committees. Many 
Members have made concrete sugges- 
tions, and others have given serious con- 
sideration to present deficiencies in com- 
mittee procedures. Recent developments 
have emphasized the desirability of 
prompt action to improve these proce- 
dures, The prestige of Congress itself 
is at stake. 

Among those who have proposed a 
thorough reorganization of our investi- 
gating procedures is the junior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON]. As 
he pointed out in an eloquent speech on 
the floor of the Senate May 11, there is 
only one successful answer to “an ever- 
increasing knot of confusion,” ‘That 
answer,” he continued, “is to reform our 
ways; to consolidate our committees and 
protect the rights of all by appropriate, 
sound, thoughtful legislation.” 

Senator Prescott Buss is another dis- 
tinguished Republican who recognizes 
the urgency of adopting an adequate 
code of fair procedures. I should like 
to include at this point an editorial from 
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the Washington Evening Star of May 
27, which discusses the specific proposals 
which Senator BusH has made: 

Tue SOONER THE BETTER 


Republican Senator Bus, of Connecticut, 
has made a good and timely appeal for 
early adoption of a code of fair procedures 
to goyern the operations of congressional 
investigating committees. As far as essen- 
tials are concerned, his proposal—similar to 
others that have been advanced periodically 
through the past several years—is by no 
means new, but it has become more perti- 
nent than ever as a result of the inquisi- 
torial excesses that have led to the unpleas- 
ant spectacle (to put it mildly) of the Mc- 
Carthy-Army hearings. 

Although addressed directly to the Senate, 
Mr. Busk's 23-point reform program is 
equally applicable to the House. Its objec- 
tive is to reconcile “the right of the Congress 
to gather facts with the right to fair treat- 
ment of individuals called before investi- 
gating committees.” The abuses in this 
field—in which Senator McCartrny certainly 
has not been the sole sinner—have been 
many and frequent, and they will continue 
as long as the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment fails, as Mr. Bus has said, to lay 
down firm and specific rules designed to pro- 
tect its own honor and dignity, together 
with “the basic liberties of our citizens and 
our national security,” against investigative 
methods that do violence to our American 
tradition by exceeding the bounds of justice 
and fair play. 

The new rules proposed by Mr, Busn would 
not, in and of themselves, serve as fool-proof 
guaranties against the kind of excesses that 
have occurred in numerous congressional in- 
quiries. But they would go far toward re- 
ducing those excesses to a minimum. They 
would do so—assuming a firm resolve to en- 
force them in both Houses—by circumscrib- 
ing the powers of committee chairmen; by 
governing the release of testimony taken in 
executive sessions; by placing special con- 
trols on the issuance of subpoenas; by re- 
quiring a majority vote for the authoriza- 
tion of certain procedures; and by establish- 
ing such other checks and balances as speci- 
fic regulations to let all witnesses have the 
advice of counsel and to safeguard them 
from being compelled—if they object—to 
testify under conditions exposing them to 
a vast television audience, 

In calling for bipartisan action along this 
line, Mr. Busn has emphasized that he has 
drawn heavily on recommendations drafted 
by the Republican policy committee and 
that Senator KNowLanp, the majority lead- 
er, has pledged full support for such a pro- 
gram. However, because of the legislative 
logjam, Mr. KNowLAaAND has voiced the view 
that the issue cannot be dealt with until the 
next Congress, and Mr. BusH may therefore 
have asked for the impossible In urging that 
the job be done now. Nevertheless, regard- 
less of that, his proposal Is altogether sound 
and to the point, and the sooner something 
like it ls adopted, the better off the Nation 
will be. 


Businessmen for Farm Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on four 
occasions in the past 2 months, I have 
introduced resolutions showing that the 
businessmen in Montana farm com- 
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munities share the farmers’ interest in 
our agricultural programs, 

To date, I have introduced petitions 
signed by 1,081 merchants in 17 Mon- 
tana towns who favor the maintenance 
of farm price supports at at least 90 
percent of parity. 

Today I received 4 more such petitions 
signed by 247 businessmen. This brings 
to 1,328 the total signatures on such reso- 
lutions from 21 Montana towns. 

A The resolutions I received today fol- 
ow: 
Pantry FOR THE FARMERS 


Being as the State of Montana is a majority 
agricultural State, the undersigned business- 
men of Lewiston feel that it is most impera- 
tive that we work side by side with those 
attempting to maintain a farm program 
which will enrich and develop the agricul- 
tural activities wherever they are a major in- 
dustry or source of livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusions, we, the 
following businessmen of Lewiston resolve 
that we go on record opposing any effort on 
the part of any Congressman, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or any agency for at- 
tempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
gram, affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress not only 
maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall try 
to establish 100 percent of parity for all farm 
commodities. We do not favor any tendency 
toward flexibility of price supports, but urge 
Congress to maintain a production control 
program, which is necessary in order to have 
stabilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, but 
favor genuinely sane and sound economic 
program, particularly for the producer, which 
shall be based on industry, security, and in- 
dividual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions, 


LEWISTOWN BUSINESSMEN 


B. M. Brown, Scshiedt Jewelry; Harry 
the Nifty Tailor; J. N. Sutton, E. H. Rogers 
Jewelry; Ruzek the Tailor; T. F. Toomey; 
William H. Apple. Apple's Bootery; Mrs, 
Paul Cooper; L. R. Sisson; Orie C. Good- 
paster; Barney Schutz; E. F. Carnell; 
Albert Davenport, secretary, Fergus County 
Credit Union; Otto Neumann, Neumann Nash 
Motors; Victor H. Fuhs, M. C. Steel Building 
and Supply; D. A. Morrison, Morrison & 
Sons; C. W. Radar, manager, Fergus Electric 
Co-Op., Inc.; R. E. Merry, Merry Motor Co.;: 
E. N. J. Anderson; W. A. Brantz; G. H. Isaac- 
son; Charles E. Marshall, attorney at law; 
Mary E. Boward, Boward Floral; Donald E. 
Pfau; R. A. Green; Ed Diekman, Hines Motor 
Supply Co.; Leon Jacobs, Jacobs Store; James 
A. Wier, Wier Furniture Co.: C. L. Kreuger, 
Marshall Wells Store; Mel Gore, Modern Shoe 
Repair; W. K. Wicks, Lewiston Pharmacy; 
R. S. While, Central Meat Market; Oscar F. 
Bechtel. Montana Hardware; Clayton C. Wil- 
liams; Forest Retz, Creel Funeral Home; A. 
L. d' Autremont, the Fad; R. M. Plovanic, 
National Market; Toble E. Liedes, manager, 
V. & R.; G. O. Behimer, Flinders & Behimer; 
T. M. Bourke, Bourke Motors and Implement 
Co.; S. M. Shull, Shull Tire Shop; A. C. Mo- 
Knight, plumbing shop; Ed Duffner, Bob & 
Ed's Second-Hand Shop; B. Z. Stewart, Saw- 
yer Store; Hill Top Dairy; Woody's Service; 
H. W. Screday, Hank's 76 Service Station; Ru- 
dolph Lehmann, Service Station; Russell 
Brandt, Brandt Motel; H. C. Nelgon, Dash 
Inn; Mrs. Bernice Baker, Lou's Motor Court. 

Mrs. Bertha Clark, B. & B. Motel; Cecil 
L. Field, Fields Cleaners; Wayne Swingley, 
Wayne's 66 Service; E. W. Geyer, G. & H. 
Auto Sales; Mrs. C. E. Jonif, Lewistown 
Radiator Works; Gene Johnson, Eddy's Bak- 
ery; E. H. Cheatham, B. & H. Grocery; Frank 
B. Smith, Smith Drive Inn; Mrs, Wesley 
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Ramsey, Dairy Queen; Forest Noel, Central 
Montana Stockyards; Earl R. Cline, Lewis- 
town Veterinary Service; J. F. Songer, Lew- 
istown Electric Supply; Leo J. Vogl, Vogl 
Construction Co.; Wallace H. Harper, attor- 
ney at law; George R. Fries, Fries Mobile 
Service Station; E. G. Parrish, Parrish Mo- 
tors; Howard Biggerstaff, motor pool; George 
Smokoil, Mecca Barber Shop; Nate Mame, 
Nate's Sport Shop; Fred Taylor, Lewistown 
Osteopath; Donald McDonald, Dahl Shoe 
Shop; Fred L. Bourke, real estate; J. A. 
Wilson, Central Montgomery Product Credit 
Association; R. J. Sullivan, Montgomery 
Ward; QM. Ulsaker, attorney; C. W. Buntin, 
attorney; Tom Dowen, auto dealer; Florence 
Bowles, jeweler; Harold Erickson, real es- 
tate; Don B. DeYoe, auto dealer; L. E. Hoy- 
den, Roy's Tire Shop; Walter Scheid, Scheid's 
Electric Shop; L. M. Gilbert; Gilbert Motor 
Co; R. H. Baird, Alumatic windows and 
doors; F. J. Bucher; I. L. Parrott, car dealer; 
H. M. Parrott, car dealer; Mrs. Al Madsen, 
Madsen Sheet Metal. 

E. W. Beedie, Ned's Fifth Avenue Conoco; 
F. E. Cramer; G. E. Yost, Yost Blacksmith 
Shop; Neal D. Smith, service station; J. L. 
Zacker, Lewistown Machine & Metal Works; 
Charles Bersuch, Charlies Body Works; John 
L. Kemp, Kemp's Repair Shop; E.. Arnold 
Johnson; R. L. Kramlich, Kramlich Lumber 
Mill; Wm. H. Biggs, Broadway Body Shop; 
W. E. Landru, Farmers Insurance Group; 
L. E. Olson, Iowa Mutual Insurance Co.; 
„Jack Ruckman, Jack's Body Shop; J. C. 
Stephens, insurance agent; Charles Follmer, 
Home Plate; Coachcraft Body Shop, C. O. 
Woods; Radio Supply, J. W. Osler; Jack & 
Jin Shop, William V, Schneider; O. Kelly, 
Central Music Supply; Ted B. Manucl, dry 
cleaner; H. A. Davenport, Farmers Union 
Insurance; Choe R. Noel, car dealer; Robert 
G, Daniels, Lewistown Motor; W. A. Elliott, 
Lewistown Motor, Inc.; J. O. Compton, C. & 
H. Market; R. A. Edwards, Golden Montana 
Co.; Jack D. Palmer, Firestone Dealer Store; 
Frank Maruska, manager, Farmers Union Oil 
Co.; C. P. Horning, Parrish-Horning Imple- 
ment Co.; J. W. Wilson, Montana Hudson; 
Carl C. Rahn, Rahn’s Food Center; Ralph 
Isaacson, Ike's Conoco Service; Charles 
Cerovski Cement Products; Jack W. Cook, 
motel and carpenter; Walter Wilhelm, Wait's 
Grocery; M. B. Schmidt, hotel manager; 
Earl N. Otto, Otto Machinery Co.; Bert Spen- 
cer, Cowan Spencer Implement Co.; Mildred 
Osburnsen, Osburnsen Implement Co.; Clif- 
ford Button, Pacific Hide & Fur Co.; E. L. 
Thompson, Thompson's Service; Joe F. 
Brown, laundry and cabins; C. F. Higgens, 
Higg’s Market; Oscar Kippenhan, Mon- 
tana Roofing; Alex Fah, insurance agent; 
Henry C. Darrah, auto salesman; I. D. 
Martin, Retail Farm Supply; John Valach, 
contractor; Hall A. Smith, custom truck- 
ing; J. W. Gretencort, Lewistown Brick 
& Tile; Central Machinery Co.: George 
Kuchan, Coca-Cola distributor; Clyde Fred- 
rickson, Fredrickson Implement Co.; Lewis- 
town Propane Co.; Warnisher's; C. A. Mc- 
Donald, Montana Lumber & Eardware Co.; 
Jack Ragenovich, metal denler; E. K. How- 
land, Lewistown Chick Hatchery; Ernest 
Hruska, manager FUGTA. 

GERALDINE BUSINESSMEN 

Paul Entorf, manager, Equity Cooperative 
Association; Frank Joyce, Frank P. Joyce Co., 
oils and fuels; Russell Atchison, manager, 
Geraldine Grain Co.; L. H. Palmer, Geraldine 
Grain Co.; Roscoe Anderson, manager, Greely 
Elevator Co.; William L. Reeser; D. S. Mann, 
Ted's Chevrolet Co.: R. J. Slowey, Slowey's 
Store; Roy Hays, New Club Cafe; W. R. 
Reeves, Rusty's Bar; R. Cartwright, Carty’s 
Barber Shop; H. J. Preshinger, Geraldine 
Ment Co.; George Verrill, manager, Geraldine 
Cooperative Associaion; Hilda Stoos, The 
Spot Cafe; W. W. Webb, proprietor, the 
Geraldine Review; Elmer E. Preuninger, 
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hardware; Clifford A. Scribner, Cliff's Bar; 
V. H. Quigley, president, First National Bank; 
Ned B. Bronson, Bronson Garage; J. F. Copp, 
Geraldine Motor Co.; Wm. Gemmell, man- 
ager, Missouri River Lumber Co.; Homer 
Scribner, contractor; Joe B. Alley, Alley Im- 
plement Co.; Carl Johnson, Geraldine Monu- 
ment Works. 
ROBERTS BUSINESSMEN 


K. T. Helnselman, Fox Store; Alfred Hiek- 
kila, Roberts Elevator Store; Eugene Stein, 
Roberts Implement Co.; Elmer C. Kloster, 
New Deal Bar; Emil R. Frier, Roberts Cafe; 
V. C. Forster, Roberts Barbershop; Henry 
Winters, Winters Repair Shop; William Wil- 
son, Roberts Garage; P. E. Howland, general 
store. 

RED LODGE BUSINESSMEN 

Walter Bloom, Bloom & Co.; Gus B. Foltz, 
the Foltz Co.; Peter J. Kucher, Red Lodge 
Drug; Richard Romersa, Model Drug Co.; 
R. S. Pfeifer, Coast to Coast Store; Bob 
Gutche, blacksmith; Robert S. Colness, man- 
ager, Sawyers Stores, Inc.; L. Monahan, 
Skauge Implement Co.; Pete Micheletto, 
Micheletto Jewelry; Don Short, Red Lodge 
Cleaners; Don Stevens, Stevens Implement 
Co.; Al Slolin, gas dealer; Art Paulson, Arts 
Standard Service; H. A. Olcott, Olcott Im- 
plement Co.; Frank Secora, Red Lodge 
Tractor Co.; A. D. Whitcomb, oil company; 
N. Gearhart, Simmons Ready to Wear; Mario 
Marchello, Marchello Hardware; Norman B. 
Gardner, repairs; Vienna Kortes, Kortes 
Store; Chester Hagen, Hagen's Plumbing; 
John Macmelion, dry goods store; Busy Bee 
Cafe; H. C. Obert, Mountain View Station; 
Mike D. Dimich, beverages; John R. Graham, 
Mountain Chevrolet Co.; Niel A. Stacey, 
D. D. D.: A. Richardson, barber; Vera Orler, 
Orler Confectionery; E. G. Hamilton, Bud's 
Fixit Shop; Red Lodge Cafe; C. W. Waters, 
Waters’ Men's Store; Alice Cobetto, City 
Bakery; Harvey F. Schrouder, Harv's Sporting 
Goods; J. H. McDonough, McDonough Mo- 
tor, Inc.; Mount Maurice Station; Carl Tysel, 
REA manager; M. W. Buening, Buening Elec- 
tric; Louis Contratte, Paul’s Shoe Shop; E. 
Levin, Hoffman's; A. P. Marchello, M. & M. 
Market; Emma Sugg, Quality Grocery; Frank 
Danichek, Anderson Conoco Station; Mrs. 
E. Rakkala, Southern Hotel; B, I. Egenes, 
Flashes Studio; J. Castagne, Montana Meat 
Market; P. C. Rediske, Felix Sport Shop; 
Harry Jones; Roy's Shoe Shop; T. J. Cormier, 
upholsterer; Marino's Artcraft Gift; J. J. Ger- 
ondale, Carbon County Creamery; D. W. 
Columbus, city mayor; Alice Fairchild, Fair- 
child Cleaners; Chet Moran, City Dairy; 
George Dimich, Thompson Yards; Cleo-Marg 
Gift Salon; Ray Gebo, Gebo Grocery; Mike 
Harschlip, Red Lodge Trading Post; C. W. 
Vaughn, Vaughn Drug; Margaret Mecks, 
Wigwam Cafe; Leslie Kline, Kline Insurance 
Agency; Thcreasa Berta, grocery; P. M. Gib- 
bons, grocery; Roy E. Donelson, lumber prod- 
ucts and sawmill; George Johnson, Johnsons 
Greenhouse; F. V. Swenson, groceries. 


A Communist Arms Depot in Central 
America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


op 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article by Arthur Krock: 
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In THe NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
4 COMMUNIST ARMS DEPOT IN CENTRAL 
8 AMERICA? 

WASHINGTON, May 26.—Information com- 
ing here from Central America through dip- 
lomatic channels is that Guatemala’s neigh- 
bors to the south see a much greater poten- 
tial of danger than an increase in Guate- 
mala’s military power in the army supply to 
that country from an Iron Curtain port. 
What is chiefly troubling these nations is the 
thought that, through secret jungle paths, 
the hard core of Communists in their coun- 
tries could be supplied from the large ship- 
ment with machine guns for the purpose 
of effecting the Interna! social disorder in 
non-Communist states that is a cardinal 
forelgn policy of the world Bolsheyist 
movement, J 

Such hidden arms, produced during a gen- 
eral strike or a hotly contested election in 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, or Panama, could be effectively em- 
ployed by the Communists toward the ob- 
jective of civil war. And, while the private 
advices reaching here are that civil war 
could be subdued in any of these nations by 
the power which local armed forces can pro- 
vide, the effects would be to create new areas 
of bitterness and desolation and to distract 
the Americas in some degree from concentra- 
tion on world Bolshevist threats elsewhere. 

According to these advices, Guatemala's 
neighbors to the south fully recognize that 
the arms shipment adds to the military ad- 
vantage over them already possessed by that 
country, and in this respect presents a suf- 
ficient cause for anxiety. Also it has been 
verified, to the satisfaction of these neigh- 
bors, that Guatemala has been assembling 
troops at the border of Honduras, where the 
political situation has a special appeal to 
the promoters of world bolshevism, But, 
since a border incident plainly provoked by 
Guatemala would instantly bring into play 
the Pan American collective security com- 
pact, and this fact is well known in Guate- 
mala City, a border incident does not figure 
importantly in Central American specula- 
tions at this time. 

COSTA RICA’S EXPERIENCE 


But the possible distribution through the 
jungles of clusters of machine guns to places 
known to Communists and simple to conceal 
from the authorities is high among the spec- 
ulations. Without foreign armament supply, 
and only with locally acquired weapons that 
included revolvers and machetes, Costa 
Ricans fought a civil war In 1948 in which a 
general strike, of typical Communist nature, 
was a prominent factor. This strike, im- 
puted by its generators to an infringement 
of political rights by the party in power, 
brought on skirmishes in which several were 
killed end many injured. The fact that the 
arms shipment for Guatemala from the Iron 
Curtain port arrived at a time when strikes 
exist and others are threatened in the neigh- 
boring areas has eyoked vivid memories of 
the incidents of 1948, and visions of what 
their repetition would be if Communists 
were armed with machine guns. 

The nations principally concerned with 
Guatemala are, however, in a quandary what 
to do about it, and not the least uncertain 
as to the next collective move is the United 
States. The President of Costa Rica, as an- 
nounced, is pondering a conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the nations to the south 
of Guatemala (“the only direction,” said one 
diplomat today, “in which arms leaving 
Guatemala will go"). That conference could 
Jead to the employment of the hemispheric 
collective security measures on the initiative 
of other Latin-American republics, And the 
United States could not effectively take this 
initiative, at this juncture anyhow, for 
reasons very familiar to persons even slightly 
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acquainted with the unifying effect In Latin 
America of a charge that the “Colossus of 
the North” is subverting the sovereignty of 
its member nations. $ 

A CRITICISM 


` Tt was in grateful recognition of this his- 
toric fact that Foreign Minister Toriello of 
Guatemala instantly countered this Govern- 
ment’s exposure of the arms shipment from 
Czechoslovakia to his country by remarking 
that, after all, Guatemala is not a colony 
of the United States. On the same basis the 
administration is being criticized by some, 
here and abroad, for taking the lead in that 
exposure. It would have been a simple dip- 
lomatic maneuver by the United States, say 
these critics, to arrange for the revelation 
to come from a Latin American country, and 
that would have spiked in advance the in- 
evitable comment made by Señor Toriello. 

Be that as it may, and whether or not in 
the circumstances the comment will have the 
usual effect, the initiative has now 
to Guatemala’s neighbors, What major part 
the United States, openly or behind the 
scenes, will henceforth play in the develop- 
ing hemispheric drama has not been decided. 
Or the decision, if it has been made, does 
not appear to be known to the other Pan 
American nations. Today's announcement 
that United States bombers are going to Nic- 
aragua on a good-will mission is merely a 
maneuver reminiscent of the 1910 muscular 
diplomacy celebrated by Richard Harding 
Davia. 

Among some diplomats here who represent 
nations outside this hemisphere there is a 
disposition to attribute the activity of the 
United States with respect to the arms ship- 
ment to strategy designed to increase popu- 
lar support for intervention in southeast 
Asia. But Guatemala's neighbors accept our 
concern at its face value. 


Armenian Independence Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on every 
May 28 Armenians who today live out- 
side of their fatherland in democratic 
countries celebrate the independence of 
Armenia, which was established in 1918. 

On March 3, 1918, Soviet Russia 
signed the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many and Turkey at Brest-Litovsk, and 
ceded to Turkey not only the provinces 
of Turkish Armenia occupied by the Rus- 
sian forces but also the region of Kars 
and Ardahan in Russian Armenia. 

Turkey, taking full advantage of the 
absence of the Russian Army, began its 
invasion of the Caucasus with larger 
forces. Since more than 200,000 Ar- 
menians had already been taken into 
central Russia during the war to fight 
against the Germans, the Armenians 
were able to raise only a small army and 
yet fought valiantly against the Turkish 
Army. Their heroic stand at last re- 
warded them with decisive victories. 
Thus, the Independent Republic of Ar- 
menia was established on May 28, 1918. 

A democratic government was estab- 
lished in Armenia with a parliament 
and executive cabinet. During this cru- 
cial period, Armenia was constantly and 
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generously helped by the United States 
which sent food, clothing, medical sup- 
plies, and had several benevolent mis- 
sions operating in Armenia, 

The legislative, executive, and judicial 
organs were established and were soon 
functioning smoothly and efficiently. 
Over 1,500 schools and colleges were 
opened throughout the land. Housing 
and irrigation projects were effected, 
Hospitals, churches, theaters were built. 

On August 10, 1920, at Sevres, France, 
a treaty was signed by the Western Al- 
lies, the envoys of the Republic of Ar- 
menia and Turkey. This treaty, which 
has since been known as the Sevres 
Treaty, meant the official recognition of 
the Republic of Armenia by the Allies 
and Turkey and provided that the set- 
tlement of the Armeno-Turkish bound- 
aries be left up to President Woodrow 
Wilson. President Wilson delimited the 
Armenian boundaries on November 22, 
1920. 

But all hopes of freedom were smashed 
when the Red army invaded Armenia 
and subdued the young republic on De- 
cember 2, 1920. A heroic stand was made 
after the occupation in the month of 
February 1921. Under overwhelming 
military odds the republic fell and has 
since been under the Soviet yoke as one 
of the so-called 16 independent republics 
that form the present Soviet Union. 

Armenia is today once more under 
Soviet oppression. The people of Ar- 
menia are forbidden with the threat of 
death to celebrate the anniversary of 
their national independence day, May 28. 
However, the Armenians of Diaspora 
continue to celebrate this historic day 
every year, confident that the United 
States will emerge victorious out of the 
present world struggle for freedom, and 
that this victory will enable Armenia 
to regain her independence and see the 
realization of her just claims. 


Communism in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles 
from the New York Herald Tribune: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 25, 1954] 

COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA—GUATEMALA: 
An Ossecr LESSON IN THE Hows, Wuys, 
AND WHEREFORES OF MOSCOW'S PENETRATION 
(This is the second in a series of five arti- 

cles by A. T. Steele, who has just returned 

from an extended tour of South America.) 
(By A. T. Steele) 

As an object lesson in the hows and whys 
of Communist penetration in Latin America, 
the Republic of Guatemala (population 
2,800,000) is unsurpassed. 

Here is an almost classic example of Com- 
munist infiltration In an almost classic Cen- 
tral American setting. 
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Ten years ago, Guatemala was suffering 
from an oppressive military dictatorship of 
a kind familiar to Latin Americans. Most 
of the wealth of the country was concen- 
trated in the hands of a small oligarchy of 
Jandowners and merchants whose outlook 
had changed little since Spanish colonial 
times. Two percent of the people, it was 
claimed, owned 70 percent óf the land. The 
gap between the rulers and the ruled was 
tremendous, and the middle class was small 
and unimportant. The majority of the peo- 
ple were Indians—poor, illiterate, looked 
down upon by the whites and mestizos, 

DICTATORSHIP ENDED 


This dictatorship (of Gen. Jorge Ubico) 
was brought to an abrupt end in 1944. The 
people of the country got their first taste of 
freedom and democracy and liked it. In due 
course a rather fuzzy leftist, Juan Jose 
Aravelo, was elected president. Meanwhile, 
a group of young radicals, mostly ex-students 
still in their twenties were clandestinely 
organizing a Communist Party in order to 
exploit the revolution to their ends. 

As the 1950 elections approached, It looked 
like Maj. Francisco Arana, a moderate, was 
the man most likely to succeed Aravelo. 
This was more than the extremists could 
stomach. Arana was waylaid and murdered, 
and the history of Guatemala was thus pro- 
foundly affected. Capt. Jacobo Arbenz, an 
army officer of distinctly leftist leanings, was 
elected president. The Communists, who 
had helped campaign for him, came into the 
open for the first time Immediately after 
Arbenz's inauguration in 1951. 

Guatemala's history since then has been 
a story of steadily growing Communist in- 
fluence. Today Communists dominate or- 
ganized labor and are making a strenuous 
bid for the support of the rural population 
(mostly Indian) through active participa- 
tion In the land reform program. 

REDS INFILTRATE 


The Reds have also infiltrated deeply into 
Guatemala's social service system, the edu- 
cational system and the propaganda services. 
They do not, however, control the govern- 
ment, They owe their success in large part 
to such influence as they may have with 
President Arbenz and other government 
leaders. 

For the present, President Arbenz holds 
the key to the Guatemala political situa- 
tion through his authority over the army. If 
there has been any Red infiltration of the 
army, it has not gone very deep, according 
to nrost observers, 

Guatemalans, trying to convince others 
that the Communist threat is being greatly 
exaggerated, point to the fact that there are 
not Communists lu the Cabinet and only four 
in the Guatemalan Congress. What they 
overlook is the influence exerted by the 
Communists through their participation in 
the high councils of the National Democratic 
Front, the ruling political coalition. 

NUMBER DEBATABLE 


Indeed, Guatemalan Communists exert an 
influence far out of proportion to their 
numbers. What those numbers are is de- 
batable, 

Almost certainly there are no more than 
3,000 dues-paying Communists in the coun- 
try, and the number may be considerably 
fewer. But they are hard workers and they 
know exactly what they want, which is more 
than can be said for the other parties, 

For political reasons, the Communists find 
it more convenient to call themselves the 
Guatemalan Labor Party rather, than the 
Communist Party. Nobody is fooled. The 
organizational setup and the membership 
are strictly Communist. 

The Communists are accomplishing in 
Guatemala what they would like to be 
accomplishing in other Latin American 
countries, They have achieved membership 
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in a popular front; they have spawned a 
variety of other front organizations; 
they carry considerable influence in the Gov- 
ernment, without the necessity of making 
themselves too conspicuous; they have a 
growing mass following among workers and 
peasants; they are steering the official press 
and radio into increasingly anti-United 
States lines. In short, just what the Red 
doctors ordered. 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION 

‘The sprawling Communist organism in 
Latin America has not one head but many. 
But all channels of leadership lead eventu- 
ally to Moscow and other capitals of eastern 
Europe. There are many lines of contact. 
The Guatemalan setup provides a good illus- 
tration of how they work. For example, 6 of 
the 11 members of the political committee 
(Politbureau) of the Guatemalan Labor 
(Communist) Party have visited Moscow on 
1 pretext or another in recent years. Pre- 
sumably this represents direct Maison be- 
tween a local Communist Party and the 
Russian Communist Party on matters of 
high policy. 

But much more frequent—and more 
open—are the relations between the Guate- 
malan Communists and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (WFTU), which ap- 
pears to be one of the main channels of con- 
tact between international communism and 
regional communism in Latin America. 

In addition there are the various world 
“front” organizations, each with its head- 
quarters in Eastern Europe and each with its 
subsidiaries in all countries where the cre- 
ation of such subsidiaries is not prevented 
by law. Among these Communist-domi- 
nated bodies are the World Peace Council, 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
the International Students Union and the 
International Women's Democratic Federa- 
tion. 

DEVELOP FOLLOWING 


Through annual congresses and a steady 
flow of propaganda material, the Communists 
find these agencies immensely useful in de- 
veloping a worldwide following of fellow 
travelers and dupes. 2 

The system provides a convenient device 
too for push-button propaganda on an inter- 
national scale. Any appeal or protest from 
the world headquarters of any of these or- 
ganizations, be it in Moscow, Prague, Buch- 
arest, or Vienna, evokes instantaneous 
echoes from the dutiful satellite organi- 
gations. 

A training school in Eastern Europe pro- 
vides courses in Spanish for Latin Americans 
wishing to make communism a career. For 
Communists in the field, the Cominform 
Journal (For a Lasting Peace, for a Peoples 

) is indispensable reading. It is 


Democracy y 
the bible for the initiated. In its dull col- 


umns may be found round-the-world guid- 
ance on the latest convolutions of the party 
line. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 26, 1954) 
COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA—LIKE THE 
CHINESE IN THEM BULDUP YEARS LATINS 
Boast THAT THER Revs ARE DIFFERENT 


(This is the third in a series of five articles 
by A. T. Steele, who has just returned from 
an extended tour of South America.) 


(By A. T. Steele) 


“Our Communists are different,” Latin 
Americans sometimes tell you. They point 
to the high percentage of dreamy intellec- 
tuals (even poets) among Latin American 
Reds. They cannot believe that such peo- 
ple are of the same ilk as, say, those rough 
fellows around the Kremlin. They think we 
North Americans have a highly exaggerated 
view of the Communist danger in their part 
of the world. 
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All this has a painfully familiar ring to 
anyone who (like this correspondent) was 
in China during the buildup years of the 
Communist revolution in that country. 
There, too, while they were still a minority, 
the Communists charmed many non-Com- 
munists with their friendly ways, their 
“democratic” behavior and their apparent 
desire to cooperate with other “democratic” 
parties on an “equal” basis, There, too, 
there were many who thought the Chinese 
Communists were different.“ Once in pow- 
er, however, the Chinese Reds showed them- 
selves capable of a ruthlessness that many 


of their misguided followers had deemed in- 


conceivable. 
THE YENAN WAY 


Yet the Chinese pattern of revolution, 
with its emphasis on agrarian reform, is 
much admired by Latin American Commu- 
nists and their friends. It is viewed as a 
formula adaptable in many particulars to 
this hemisphere. The Yenan way, they call 
it. To learn about the Yenan way many Latin 
American Reds have read the works of Mao 
Tze-tung. These and other Chinese Com- 
munist writings are on sale in all cities where 
they are not proscribed. A few Latin Amer- 
icans have made the long pilgrimage to 
Peiping (via Moscow) to see Mao's teachings 
in practice. 

It is true there are a few poets among Com- 
munist leaders in Latin America, but there 
are also teachers, labor organizers, office 
clerks, and tought guys in the best Moscow 
tradition, 

Perhaps the best known Communist in 
Latin America is the Brazilian, Luiz Carlos 
Prestes. This veteran organizer and agitator 
played an important part in building up the 
Brazilian Communist Party to formidable 
proportions and helped direct the infiltration 
of Brazil's government departments, labor 
unions, universities, newspapers and, to some 
extent, the army. 


CURTAILED BUT NOT HALTED 


Prestes' activities were curtailed but not 
halted by the outlawing of the party in 1947. 
Today he operates from hideouts that have 
been variously reported as being in a dozen 
different places. And despite a shakeup of 
the Brazilian party's leadership, Prestes re- 
tains much of his old prestige. 

No Who's Who of Latin American Reds 
would be complete without mention of Mex- 
ico's Vincente Lombardo Toledano, Once a 
powerful political figure, Lombardo has lost 
some ground in recent years. As a candidate 
in the presidential election of 1952 he re- 
ceived fewer than 75,000 votes. But he still 
has considerable following and influence in 
left-wing labor circles throughout Central 
America through his Latin American Labor 
Federation, an offshoot of the WFTU, 

Lombardo played adviser to the inexperi- 
enced leaders of the Guatemalan revolution 
during its early years and was one of the 
architects of the pro-Communist orientation 
that the revolution has taken. There is 
some doubt whether he is himself a Commu- 
nist Party member, but the question is of 
academic interest only. His policies are 
usually right on or alongside the Moscow 

e. 

The most recent claimants to Red notoriety 
in this hemisphere are Dr. Cheddi Jagan, the 
deposed Chief Minister of the British Guiana 
Government, and his Chicago-born wife, 
Janet. These two, with the help of a dozen 
or so other Communists and extremists, suc- 
ceeded, first, in achieving, then in bungling 
an election victory in the British colony. Dr. 
Jagan, dentist son of an East Indian mule 
driver on a British Guiana sugar plantation, 
got his training at Northwestern University, 
Chicago. Janet Jagan—blonde, thinnish, be- 
spectacled—is generally credited with being 
the organizational brains behind the politi- 
cally dominant Peoples Progressive Party, 
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8. Gangadeen, a leftist, who was associated 
with the Jagans up to the time of the fateful 
election in British Guiana, recently wrote a 
devastating analysis of his former colleagues. 
He gives the Jagans rough handling, describ- 
ing Jagan as a man who “knows literally 
nothing except what he has haif-learned 
from Communist literature and association 
with Communists.” Jagan, he asserts, is 
“loyal only to his vain-glorious ambitions 
and Communist ideology.” 

SEES HAND OVERPLAYED 


As for Janet Jagan, Gangadeen finds her 
“a good organizer and energetic executive,” 
also “an appealing speaker whose utterances 
and style reflects both her sincerity and her 
ignorance.” He sums her up as “potentially 
a high intellect whose development has been 
warped and stunted by too early an ac- 
quaintance with Communist ideology. 
Gangadeen holds that the Communists in 
British Guiana threw away their big chance 
by stupidly overplaying their hand. The 
Jagans, who are still popular, have now fallen 
back on passive resistance, 

In an earlier paragraph we said something 
about Latin American Communists who are 
also poets. Pablo Neruda, Chile's leading 
Communist, is one of them. Neruda’s abil- 
ity as a writer of verse is generally acknowl- 
edged, though some of his efforts are spoiled 
by their propaganda content. His latest 
product is a 200-line tribute to Guatemala. 

The Cuban Communists also boast of a 
poet, Nicolas Guillen, among their leaders. 
And in Guatemala, the party chief, Jose 
Manuel Fortuny, once won a poetry competi- 
tion. But Fortuny's career has also included 
employment in an American-owned business 
house, in the British Legation and in various 
Guatemalan radio stations, Today he is a 
full-time Communist. 


The Spirit of the Founding Fathers and 
American Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 X 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am extending my remarks to include 
the story of the fourth annual Wash- 
ington pilgrimage which has just been 
concluded. The pilgrimage, from all re- 
ports, was a great success, During the 
pilgrimage Dr. William Kerstetter, presi- 
dent, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, 
gave an address at Washington’s Tomb 
entitled “The Spirit of the Founding 
Fathers and American Youth.” I be- 
lieve the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor will find it of great interest. Dr. 
Kerstetter is a new constituent of mine 
and we of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa welcome him as president 
to one of our great schools. 

Tse Spmir or THE FOUNDING FATHERS AND 
AMERICAN YOUTH 
(By Dr. William E. Kerstetter) 

We are gathered here at what is perbaps 
the most solemn point of our pilgrimage 
so far—at the burial place of the Father of 
our Country. We all remember his majestic 
stature, his moral grandeur, his deep spiritual 
faith. He is a great person. But we think 
of him today as more than a n— 868 a 
symbol. We think of him as the symbol 
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of a spirit which pervaded the Founding Fa- 
thers, a spirit symbolized in American 

ht not so much by this tomb which 
is his resting place but by his kneeling in 
the snow in prayer at Valley Forge during 
a supreme crisis in his life and the Life of a 
Nation. This spirit sprang up out of an in- 
sight into the nature of man. And it is this 
insight and this spirit which, above all 
else, we must, in school and college, in the 
churches, as parents and companions, in- 
still into the minds of all Americans but 
especially the young men and women of 
America today. We all need it, but I say 
“young people especially” because they are 
more able to grasp it in their formative years 
and they hold the future in their hands. 
And I would suggest to you that no other 
level of insight, no other justification or 
foundation of democracy is sufficient to cause 
democracy to flourish and prosper than this 
insight and this spirit which enlightened 
and inspired the Founding Fathers. I can 
think of almost nothing which it is more 
important that our young people profoundly 
share. 

What is this sobering and inspiring insight 
into the nature of man which was the root 
of the liberating spirit of the Founding 
Fathers? This insight is made up of two 
parts. Not all the Founding Fathers equally 
emphasized or, in fact, in every case acknowl- 
edged both parts, but taken together it is 
these two insights which were the inspiration 
for the development of our democratic way 
of life. It was nurtured by the Bible, Chris- 
tian thought, the free churches of England 
and America, by Lilburne and John Locke, 
above all by his Second Treatise on Civil 
Government, by Tom Paine and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. It saturated the thinking of the 
Founding Fathers. 

One of these insights was of man's im- 
Measurable capacity for sin, the tempta- 
tion to tyranny, to mutual exploitation, to 
magnification of self-interest, to brutality. 
This knowledge about man appears in the 
opening pages of the Bible, runs through to 
its very end, and saturates western philos- 
ophy and theology through the centuries, 
coming to a new vigor and a new enthu- 
siasm even in our own generation, doubt- 
less stimulated greatly in the minds of 
contemporary thinkers by the shocking bru- 
talities of two World Wars and other wars 
that have followed. It is startling to realize, 
when one says that men act like beasts, that 
this is an insult—an insult to the animals— 
for the animals do not begin to scratch the 
surface of the cruelty and sinfulness in 
its varied forms to which the human spirit 
gives expression. We men gather together 
the great geuniuses of our time and assign 
them the terrible task of devising the most 
destructive instruments possible, the ones 
that will most speedily destroy the largest 
section of the human race in a single opera- 
tion. Animals haye neither dreams nor 
nightmares about such horrible conduct, 
But men consciously and deliberately devise 
it. This is the saddening aspect of the 
nature of man, and this was the insight 
of our Founding Fathers. 

On the other hand, they also belleved in 
the moral possibilities, the great spiritual 
potentialities, the infinite worth and dignity 
of each human soul as a child of God. And, 
therefore, they said, “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights.“ They are 
endowed by their Creator, not by man or by 
the state, but by God alone. By virtue of 
their being human, created as spiritual beings 
in God's image as free spirits, with moral 
responsibilities to choose good or evil, “they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

When one believes in man as tempted and 
yleiding to sin yet infinitely precious, certain 
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things happen. He is marked by humility. 
He will never stand up in the temple, as the 
Pharisee did, and thank God he is not as 
other men are. Rather, like the publican, 
he will say: “God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner.” Yet he will live with faith and hope 
and enthusiasm for human living, with self- 
respect and respect for others because he 
will remember that for such persons Christ 
did not disdain to die. He will be marked 
by ever-increasing compassion. Whether 
men are black or brown or red or yellow or 
white, marked by riches or poverty, wisdom 
or ignorance, cleanliness or filthiness, he 
will remember that behind these outward 
facts is a human spirit, a human soul, cre- 
ated in God's image, often suffering, always 
infinitely precious, and meriting our com- 
passion. So Albert Schweitzer reminds ua 
that no one can ever be so busy at such an 
important task as to be Justified in ignoring 
a human being in need. But above all—and 
this Is the main point at this moment—this 
insight into man will inspire devotion to 
democracy, the free way of life, and is its 
only adequate foundation, 

Because men are sinful, capable of inex- 
pressible brutality and exploitation, it fol- 
lows that the most dangerous thing to which 
a man may submit, or a nation may surren- 
der, is the unlimited authorization of power 
vested in a single person or a small group of 
people permanently to rule over the commu- 
nity, because that individual and those mem- 
bers of that group, like all human beings, 
are sinners. Consequently, the best protec- 
tion that a community of men and women 
have against the sinful inclinations of them 
all to the temptations of tyranny, suppres- 
sion, destructive smearing, is the distribution 
of power, the spreading of responsibility and 
privilege to participate in establishing the 
laws and authorizing some to rule, and 
recalling them and altering the laws if they 
are evil and unjust. Because men are sin- 
ful, taken in negative terms, democracy is 
implied as a means by which the many In- 
dividuals may at least protect themselves 
against the sinfulness of each other by dis- 
tributing the power broadly among them all. 

On the other hand, because man is of 
Infinite worth as a child of God and 
certain inalienable God-given rights, like 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, he 
therefore by his very nature possesses a 
methaphysical and eternal moral right to 
participate with all other human beings 
equally in determining the nature of the 
community, the character of the laws, the 
personalities of those who shall rule over him 
at his discretion. In this connection, it ts 
not surprising that Thomas Jefferson was 
digging down deep into the heart of the 
matter when he one time asked: “Can the 
liberties of a nation long endure when it 
is forgotten that these liberties are the gifts 
of God?“ 

What I am trying to suggest to you then, 
is this: That the most fundamental factor 
in the Inspiration and development of de- 
mocracy in America, the Inspiration of the 
Founding Fathers, and the indispensable 
insight for the future is this Insight into 
the sinful and infinitely precious nature of 
man under the judgment and the love of 
God. If our young people, and indeed our 
older people, are to have the solid founda- 
tions, the replenishing reservoirs of inspira- 
tion and power, essential to the survival and 
prospering of democracy in America, and 
indeed throughout the world, they must, in 
their minds and hearts, their spirits and 
emotions, recapture and ponder recurrently 
this vision of man as sinner and as infinitely 
precious under the judgment and the grace 
of God. 

May this insight into the nature of man 
and its consequent implications for democ- 
racy and the spirit of freedom, which in- 
spired the souls of our Founding Fathers, 
take deep root in the minds and spirits of 
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all Americans, and above all, of this com- 
ing generation of young men and women 
to whose hands must soon be passed the 
light which is the light of liberty and of 
life that ts life indeed. 


And Still Another Russian Bomber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully call the attention of my colleagues 
in this Congress to an article in yester- 
day’s Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald by the Alsop brothers, which de- 
scribes still another Russian jet bomber, 
This is not the TU-39, comparable to 
our own B-52, flown over Moscow during 
the May Day air show. It is the TU-37, 
comparable to our own B-47 twin-engine 
jet, to which the groups of our Strategic 
Air Command are slowly being con- 
verted. So far as I know, the informa- 
tion given by the Alsops is the first in- 
formation published on this Russian 
bomber. 

I do not know where the Alsops got 
their information. I do know that much, 
if not most, of our information about 
Russian strength and Russian aircraft 
has reached the people of the United 
States through other than official 
sources. That does not mean it is any 
the less correct. Usually a belated offi- 
cial statement confirms what the Ameri- 
can people, thanks to the service of the 
American press, has already known for 
some time. I do not doubt the infor- 
mation now revealed about the TU-37, 
that 9 of these bombers have been ob- 
served flying in formation together, or 
that they are coming off the Russian 
assembly line at the rate of 30 per month, 

Nor do I doubt that once again we have 
made another foolishly optimistic mis- 
calculation about Russian technology, 
Russian production, and Russian inten- 
tions. As usual we have been neglecting 
research and development while the Rus- 
sians have forged ahead. This body has 
just recently approved a cut of over $21 
million in Air Force research funds for 
fiscal year 1955. The Russians have once 
again achieved a time jump, which gives 
them the advantage of calling the turns, 
And if they call for war, our disadvan- 
tage in meeting aggression will be even 
greater than our current disadvantage 
in trying to keep the peace. 

Mr. Speaker, with unanimous consent 
of my colleagues I wish to insert in the 
Recorp this latest evidence of Russian 
Air Force buildup—and American com- 
placency. The article referred to 
follows: 


Tre Soviers Caren UP 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The Soviet heavy bomber program is now 
approximately 2 years ahend of the schedule 
forecast for it by the American military in- 
telligence analysis. 

Because of this unforeseen success, the alr- 
atomic striking power of the Soviet Union, 
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now being reinforced with hydrogen bombs, 
may soon be fairly close to catching up with 
America’s air-atomic striking power. 

An American lead can no doubt be main- 
tained. But 2 years are perhaps allowed, 
before this country is as gravely threatened 
by the Soviet strategic air army, as the So- 
viet Union is now threatened by our Stra- 
tegic Air Command. p 

This short run prospect, combined with 
the somewhat longer run but no less bleak 
prospects in the field of intercontinental 
guided missiles, can be expected to have far- 
reaching effects on American and free world 
planning and policy. 

The world knows one—but only one—of 
the facts that form the basis of the foregoing 
new assessment. In the May Day air show 
at Moscow, the Red air force somewhat os- 
tentatiously exhibited a new four-engined 
jet bomber. This plane, called the Tupolev— 
$9, is comparable to our own B-52, 

The plane shown was undoubtedly a pro- 
totype, but the prototype is thought to have 
passed the flight test stage. Thus the Tupo- 
lev-39 is probably ready to be ordered into 
full production. 

Building this new four-engined jet would 
have to be regarded as a major and fairly 
chilling Soviet achievement, even if there 
were not more of the same. 

The real danger signal, however, was not 
the appearance of the Tupolev-39, which has 
already been described, but the discovery of 
the Tupolev-37, which has not been revealed 
until now, 

The Tupolev-37 is also a jet-engined 
strategic bomber, similar in size to our B-47. 
Its very large air intakes have caused some 
argument among the analysts. The point 
disputed is whether this is actually a two- 
engined jet, like the B-47, or whether it 
has two sets of two engines each, coupled 
together so that each set can be served by a 
single air intake, 

Moreover, nine of these new aircraft have 
been observed flying in formation together. 
For this and other reasons, the Tupolev-37 
is supposed to be in full production already. 
Pentagon analysts now give an official esti- 
mate that the current output is approxi- 
mately 30 planes per month. 

Our B-47 production rate is of course 
higher than this; and a good many groups 
in the strategic air commend have already 
exchanged the obsolescent B—50's and B-29's 
for the new twin-engined jet. 

But with the Tupoley-37 coming off the 
line at the rate of 30 per month, the Soviet 
strategic air army should have something 
like 720 of these bombers in service at the 
end of 2 years. By the end of 2 years, the 
Kremlin will also possess a sufficient stock 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs, With the 
new jets plus an adequate stock of weapons 
of total destruction, Soviet air striking pow- 
er will become truly decisive. 

That does not mean, of course, that all 
the Soviet Union's strategic air problems are 
now going to be magically solved. The 
Tupolev-37's, and perhaps the Tupolev-39˙8 
as well, will need refueling to reach Amer- 
ican targets, just as the B-47's will need re- 
fueling to reach Soviet targets. Refueling 
has not been practiced by the Russian air- 
men as long or as intensively as by our alr- 
men. 

On the other hand, the unexpected appear- 
ance of these planes means that we have 
made another foolishly optimistic miscal- 
culation. It is very much like the miscal- 
culation that was shown up by the Soviet 
atomic tests in September 1949. And, in a 
sense, the results are almost as grave. 

With the growth of the stocks of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs on both sides of the 
world contest, the power to deliver the 
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weapons of total destruction becomes even 
more vital than the weapons themselves. 

The time jump which the Soviets have 
achieved is especially significant because of 
the languid and loitering approach to the 
gigantic problem of America's air defense. 
Two years have now passed since the Lincoln 
project first rendered its famous report, out- 
lining an effective American air defense for 
the atomic age. Nearly a year has passed 
since the Bull Report, by the committee that 
was supposed to lay down the Eisenhower 
administration’s final policy in this matter. 

More money ls being spent on air defense 
spending is probably at the rate of $5 billion 
a year by now—but thé truly essential things 
have not been done and are not now being 
done. There is no promise yet of really 
adequate warning systems or really adequate 
interception systems for a really adequate 
command system. 

The state of the work on warning systems 
is illustrative of the state of the whole prob- 
lem. The earliest possible warning is of 
course the key to effective air defense. For 
budgetary and other reasons, however, the 
administration decided last summer to start 
by trying to establish an intermediate warn- 
ing line, the so-called McGill line, crossing 
Canada at the 57th parallel. 

Pernickety negotiations for the establish- 
ment of this intermediate warning line 
have been carried on with the Canadians 
for many months. There have been diffi- 
culties about sending in American person- 
nel to man the radar equipment, about 
whether the equipment should be made in 
America or Canada, and so on, The joint 
Canadian-American establishment of the 
McGill line has been agreed upon in prin- 
ciple, but the McGill line is not yet being 
built. 

By the same token, Project Corrode was 
belatedly set up to test the very advanced 
special equipment advocated by the Lincoln 
scientists for a much more advanced warn- 
ing line, somewhere about the 72d parallel. 
This project has now been brilliantly suc- 
cessful. But until very recently, at least, 
nothing had been said to the Canadians 
about extending the warning system to this 
advanced line, 

In this same fashion, the great value of 
early warning is that it gives you more than 
one opportunity to knock out the attacker. 
One fighter plane or rocket may have no 
more than a 15-percent chance of making a 
kill, But if the attacker bas to run the 
gauntlet of 5 interceptions by fighters or 
rockets, his chance of being knocked down 
will be 75 percent. 

Yet no serious effort is being made to fill 
in behind the McGill line with a net of fighter 
and rocket bases. Once again, the question 
has not even been raised with the Canadians, 
unless this happened very recently. By the 
same token, a unified continental defense 
command is plainly needed. But this has 
neither been mentioned to the Canadians, 
nor even agreed upon between our own com- 
peting services. 

In view of all these facts, the question now 
has to be asked whether the air defense op- 
portunity has not been altogether missed. 
Two years ago, an all-out efort might have 
given us an air defense that would save two- 
thirds or three-quarters of our cities from 
destruction. With the new Soviet jet bomb- 
ers already in the air, time may now be lack- 
ing to do this vital job. 

Add that another feature of the Moscow 
airshow was the exhibition of an important 
new night fighter. Add further that the 
Soviets have been going all out to improve 
their air defenses since the end of the sec- 
ond war, It can then be seen why the ap- 
pearance of the Soviet bomber has caused 
very deep concern. 
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The Menace of Comic Books 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
T. E. Murphy, which recently appeared 
in the Reader's Digest, which gives an 
excellent picture of the menace existing 
today to our juveniles in the form of 
comic books—many, many of them being 
depraved pictorial materials of the low- 
est order. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For THE Kön To Reap 


(By T. E. Murphy) 

(Eprror’s NorE,—T. E. Murphy, columnist 
and editorial writer for the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, initiated Hartford's crusade against 
crime comics by writing a column entitled 
“Design for Murder.” His newspaper fol- 
lowed this up with a series of amplifying 
news stories, while Murphy kept pounding 
away at the subject in editorials. Hart- 
ford’s success in getting the worst crime 
comics off the newsstands is a tribute to the 
initiative and persistence of this writer and 
his newspaper.) 

It began last December, when a neighbor's 
child left a couple of comic books at our 
house. I picked them up casually and began 
rifling through the pages. I could not have 
been more startled if I had stepped acci- 
dentally on a pair of king cobras. The comic 
books were loaded with the most depraved 
pictorial material I had ever seen. “Surely 
these are not sold in my town,” I said un- 
believingly. “To our children?” 

They were. At the corner drugstore I 
found counterparts of those two crime 
comics, and dozens more that contained an 
equal amount of sewage. I said to the drug- 
gist, “Do you know the kind of filth you 
are selling to the children?” He gestured 
unhappily. “I don't have time to read 
them,” he said. 

‘That was my first lesson in apathy. 

The second was when I spoke to other par- 
ents. They shrugged the matter off. Vio- 
lence, they said, is normal in children. Not 
until they had seen with their own eyes 
that it is not violence but abnormality, 
perversion, and decay that these so-called 
comics purvey did they begin to awaken. 
And when they awakened, we succeeded, to- 
gether, in driving the filthiest of these books 
off the stands of our city and surrounding 
towns. 

It is not enough to talk about these books. 
People have to be shown. So, in order to 
brief myself for my newspaper writing, I 
have waded through hundreds of comics in 
recent weeks. 

I feel as though I have been trudging 
through a sewer. Here is a terrible twilight 
zone between sanity and madness, an area 
peopled by monsters, grave robbers, human- 
fiesh eaters. Here everything that the hu- 
man mind has come to venerate and respect 
through the years of civilization is spat 
upon and trampled. Here ordinary murder 
is mild—mix it with sex, mayhem, adultery, | 
patricide, matricide, necrophilia, vampirism. 
Only in the tamest volumes is a character 
permitted to die by knife or gun, This is 
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the literary offal we have been permitting a 
few conscienceless publishers to pour into 
the minds of our children—for profit. 

Here are some sample, run-of-the-mill 
plots: 

Lucy is 10 years old and in the fourth 
grade, Her parents are not good to her and 
she would prefer to live with her aunt in a 
nicer house. Her chance comes when her 
mother, Mrs. Johnson, starts to elope with 
a lover. When the two are confronted by 
Mr. Johnson as they emerge from the house, 
bags packed, Lucy, watching from a second- 
story window, picks off her daddy with a 32. 
The lover runs, whereupon Lucy places the 
gun in her fainting mommy's hand. Mommy 
and ber lover are later seen in the electric 
chair. Then, in the finale of Patricide Pays, 
Lucy iš seen smiling and winking because 
she now Hyves with her aunt in the nicer 
house. 

That one was avatlable for tiny tots on 
the newsstands in our town until our recent 
cleanup—and may be on your newsstand 
now. 

In the same book are also the following 
stories: (1) A father beats his daughter to 
death, thinking it is her lover. (2) A man 
is hypnotized into whipping another to death 
with tire chains. (The hypnotist is a 
wronged husband.) (3) A man hires a pro- 
fessional killer to knock off his wife's lover. 
(A reconciliation brings death to the hus- 
band.) 

Thus youngsters can obtain four different 
kinds of intrafamily murder in one 10-cent 
volume. 

Consider then the case of Bloody Mary, 
also formerly on our stands. Mary chokes 
her foster mother with a rope, puts the 
finger on her foster father so that he is 
sent to the gallows for a crime he did not 
commit. Later she stabs a psychiatrist and 
burns his records to conceal her peccadilloes. 

In another gem entitled “I Killed Mary“ 
(the name Mary is popular with the pur- 
veyors of this literary dung), an inferior boy 
named Bobby meets a girl named Mary and 
walks home with her. They stop in a barn 
because it is raining. There she ts shown 
reclining on the hay. He makes advances to 
her, but she laughs at the “sissy.” There- 
upon he picks up an ax and is shown hack- 
ing her to death. There is a closeup of the 
girl's undraped leg as she lies murdered. 
Later the boy is shown hanging from the 
rafters of the barn, a suicide. 

That book was bought only a few yards 
from a spot where a 10-year-old girl had 
been choked to death by a sex pervert just 

a few days previously. 

There were many other detalled recipes for 
murder on the same newsstand. In one, a 
detailed drawing showed how to rig a gun 
on a door so that it would fire on the next 
person to open the door. Another showed 
how to follow your wife to the subway plat- 
form and force her over the edge by pushing 
people against her. 

One current comic is dedicated frankly to 
the kiddies, a reyolting yarn reeking with 
fear.” It concerns a wronged husband who 
makes wife and lover dig their own graves 
and then kills them. After 10 days the 
partially decomposed bodies arise—joined to- 
gether—and pursue the murderer. He fires 
his gun into the “decaying maggoty flesh,” 
but it “didn't stop—it came groping toward 
him.” The description ends at this point 
and a witch says, “I wish I could tell you 
in detall just what Sharon and her lover did 
to Larry, but how revolting can one get?” 
We wonder, 

One cannot emphasize too strongly the 
role in these comics of cannibalism—the 
most deeply rooted of all human taboos, 
When we cannot be appalled at cannibalism, 
spelled out to the last bloody detail, what 
can shock us? Is the day-in, day-out de- 
lineation of this subject ft for small chil- 
dren? 
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Here in a 10-cent book 1s a dining-room 
table on which lies a half-eaten human car- 
cass. Here is a half-draped woman—breasts 
and legs emphasized as usual—and leaning 
over her is a crone with a cleaver saying she 
can hardly wait for the nice, soft white flesh. 
Here is a cover showing a monster telephon- 
ing for room service and asking that a bell- 
boy be sent up. Not food, he emphasizes, 
but a boy—he's hungry. 

The prize goes to a crime comic called 
The Feast of the Ghouls. This concerns 
a man who, while he neither eats nor drinks 
during the day, grows fatter and more por- 
cine all the time as the result of his noc- 
turnal activity. Periodically the police are 
dismayed to find human bodies partially 
eaten as though by a wild animal. A tidy 
picture of the corpses in sexes and age groups 
is shown, 

Finally the man invites his niece and his 
secretary to attend an international gour- 
mets' meeting in Italy. When they arrive 
they find a table surrounded by fat, hungry- 
looking men, but nothing on the board. 
When asked about food, the uncle announces 
that the niece and the secretary are to be 
the meal. 

Do these rather mild samplings surprise 
you? The odds are that some of these very 
books are available to your children. If you 
are shocked, fhen you have taken the first 
step in overcoming the moral apathy that 
grips us. The second is to pass on your 
feelings to the man who sells these poisonous 
tidbits. Suppose he sold poisoned candy to 
your children. What would you do? 

Fortunately, sunlight is a great killer of the 
enemies of man. Your newsstand can be 
cleansed by letting in purifying Nght—by 
reporting p ly what that stand contains. 
Go to your pastor, go to your PTA, go to 
your service organization, go to your news- 
paper, and demand that this situation be 
given the sunlight treatment—with these 
understandings: (1) That many comic books 
are good (some are educational, others down- 
right funny); (2) that this is not a prudish 
campaign against cops and robbers, cowboys 
and Indians (such interests are normal in- 
terests of childhood, whereas adultery, necro- 
philia and cannibalism are not). 

When the Hartford Courant decided to let 
in the sunlight, we Jumped in with all the 
power at our disposal. To start off, we did 
an almost unprecedented thing for a con- 
servative newspaper—we lowered the mast- 
head of the paper and across the top of 
page 1, on the biggest circulation day, Sun- 
day, exploded “Depravity for Children, 10 
Centsa Copy.” With the hard-hitting article 
which followed was a photomontage show- 
ing the covers of the worst of the crime 
comics. 

The effect was immediate and dramatic. 
Wholesale newsdealers sent notices to re- 
tallers to return all books they considered 
bad, We kept the crusade going with other 
news stories and editorials. And, in the 
days that followed, the Courant was able to 
print headlines like these, referring encour- 
agingly to our surrounding area: “Board of 
Education, Others, Join Fight on Comics; 
Haddam Stores Stop Sale of Horror Comic 
Books; VFW in 30 Towns Backs Fight on 
Comics Menace; Simsbury KO Cleans Up 
Comics in Seven Towns; New Britain Comics 
Drive Begins.” 

Individuals and groups of individuals had 
merely been awaiting responsible leadership. 
And, paradoxically, the happiest men of all 
have been the newsstand operators. Uni- 
formly their reaction has been: “Good. 
We're victims of a system. We don't like 
the dirty books, but how can we check on 
everything we sell?” In the past, the con- 
test had been going to the makers of these 
filthy books by default. 

Any community can clean up the crime- 
comic situation if a few responsible people 
will set themselves to the task, To rail 
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against comic books in general serves no 
useful purpose, You have to do something 
about the filthy books in particular. Your 
hometown newspaper can do the job if you 
will pitch in and help. 

Give the people the specifications, as we 
have done in Hartford, and the people react, 
as they always do, on the side of good. 


The Importance of the European Defense 
Community to the Free World 
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HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
United States representative to the 
United Nations, that appeared in the 
Department of State Bulletin, May 17, 
1954, issue. 

I concur in his statements that the 
formation of a European Defense Com- 
munity is of the utmost importance to 
stop the Soviet plans of aggression and 
of dividing the countries so as to under- 
mine the collective and individual secu- 
rity of the free world. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE EUROPEAN DEFENSE 
COMMUNITY TO THE FREE WORLD 


(By Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.. United States 
representative to the United Nations) 

To me any Franco-American meeting is 
always something special—something stim- 
ulating, interesting, and valuable. 

To Americans who think in terms of the 
arts, of culture, and of graceful living, 
France is eternally fascinating. 

To Americans who think in terms of his- 
tory, of statesmanship, of strategy, France is 
eternally important. 

Both nations have such strong common 
interests that it is odd to read in the papers, 
as we have lately, of those who get discour- 
aged about the situation. To those of us 
who have known France for a long time it is 
never possible to get pessimistic, and it is in 
that spirit, as one who has known France 
for a long time and who does not get pessi- 
mistic, that I speak to you today. 

My own associations and memories go back 
to school days before the First World War. 
As a boy I played in the Champs Elysees. I 
saw the annual wreath-laying ceremony at 
the base of the statue of Strasbourg in the 
Place de la Concorde and, inescapably, ab- 
sorbed some of the spirit which that moving 
event symbolized. I can remember well the 
strength and vigor of France. In fact, there 
are events which occurred then which are 
more vivid to me than many things which 
happened last week. In particular, I re- 
member the mobilization in 1914 when the 
drums beat in every French village, when the 
farmers brought their horses into the central 
market place to turn them over to the Army 
and to be branded. It was a drumbeat which 
marked the beginning of 4 years of heroic 
fighting by the armies of Frante—fighting 
which was in the Interests of all free peo- 
ples and which was of such bloody intensity 
that it left tts tragic imprint for generations, 

So much has been said and written about 
the fall of France in 1940 that the remark- 
able resurgence of France and the herole ac- 
complishments of French resistance after 
that tragic date are sometimes overlooked. 
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It so happens that I was in the vicinity of 
Bir Hacheim in the Libyan desert when 
General Koenig and the Free French made 
their heroic stand on the southern end of 
the British minefield against General Rom- 
Mel's attempt to come around that import- 
ant flank in the spring of 1942. 

Later I was side by side with the French 
Expeditionary Corps in Italy where it made 
such a valiant record of vigorous offense. 

In the summer of 1944 occurred the land- 
ing in southern France, and I went ashore 
with the troops of the Ninth Colonial Infan- 
try Division which, I believe, was the first 
French division in the southern France op- 
eration to set foot on the soil of France. 
The French troops liberated Toulon and Mar- 
sellles and, with their American comrades 
in arms, advanced up the valley of the 
Rhone—and the hospitable welcome which 
‘Was extended to us Americans by the people 
of France at that time was something which 
will always live in our memories. It was in- 
tensely memorable and intensely touching. 

That hospitable welcome was something 
Unique in my experience. So also was the 
strength of the French resistance movement. 
It was so well organized all through that 
part of France that German forces were in 
many large areas denied the use of the roads, 
The French resistance movement was a pow- 
erful ally to the armies which were liberat- 
ing southern France. 

Later these French forces grew. They 
grew into the army detachment of the Alps 
under the command of General Doyen, which 
held the Franco-Italian border. 

There was also the army detachment of 
the Atlantic under the command of General 
de Larminat, which contained the German 
forces in the Atlantic pockets and eventually 
destroyed them. 

Then there was the First French Army 
Commanded by that great Frenchman, Mar- 
shal de Lattre—who was later to become my 
great friend—which went from the beaches 
of southern France through the Vosges 
Mountains and into the heart of southern 
Germany and Austria. That magnificent 
army never failed to achieve its objective 
and carried out every instruction which was 
given to it in a splendid manner. And, of 
course, if those French troops had not been 
there, we here In the United States would 
have had to supply them ourselves. On their 
shoulder patch were the arms of the city 
of Colmar and the words, “Rhin-Danube,”’ 
and it was in that historic city that Marshal 
Ge Lattre decorated me with the Legion 
d'Honneur and Croix de Guerre with palm, 
the insignia of which I'am wearing here to- 
day and which, for the whole of my life, are 
5 honor of unique significance and meaning 

me. 

HEROISM AT DIEN BIEN PHU 


And now the world admires the heroism of 
French fightingmen at Dien Bien Phu who 
stand squarely in the tradition of their older 
brothers at Bir Hacheim and at Colmar and 
of the French regular army. May God pre- 
Serve them in safety. 

Those days in World War IT were very 
grim and very difficult even when compared 
With out present state of uneasy peace. Be- 
Cause, eyen though our present state is dis- 
tracting and disorderly and often causes 
us worries and brings sad losses every day in 
Indochina, it is nonetheless true that a 
state of honorable peace, however imperfect 
and even though punctuated with bloody 
actions like those which took place in Korea 
and are now taking place in Indochina, is 
better than all-out worldwide war. 

In 1944 and 1945, on the other hand, when 
we were engaged in an all-out war, the 
United States commander, General Devers, 
Bave orders to the French under his com- 
mand and Marshal de Lattre in turn gave 
Orders to a large number of American troops, 
and in both cases these orders Involved loss 
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of life. Yet, in spite of this stark reality, 
our relations were successful. I often think 
that, if the Americans and the French could 
get along as well together as they did in 
1944 and 1945, when our relationships in- 
volved the actual loss of so much human 
life, that there could be no valid reason for 
despairing of solving today's problems, dif- 
cult and complicated though they are. 

The French record since the end of World 
War II is as remarkable as its record in its 
struggle for liberation. We must never for- 
get that we owe primarily to Frenchmen 
credit for the political initiative, vision, and 
statesmanship which have gone into the cre- 
ation of such novel and original political and 
economic concepts as the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the European Defense 
Community, and the European Political 
Community. 

Yet, in the face of this record in war and 
peace, there are those in both countries who 
allow themselves to become unduly dis- 
tressed by the utterances of individual polit- 
ical figures in both countries who do not 
speak for their own country at all. What a 
lack of sound judgment it is to allow our- 
selves to be impressed by these unrepresenta- 
tive and raucous voices. To do so serves 
only the Communists—which, of course, is 
why they call so much attention to them. 

It is from this background, beginning in 
boyhood, going all through my life, and in- 
cluding the terrible days of war, that I am 
speaking today. It is a background of close 
association with France under difficult con- 
ditions. It is animated by the affection one 
feels for men and women with whom one has 
been thrown in good weather and in foul, 
particularly at those times when the going 
was rough. There is something special and 
precious about the affection one feels for per- 
sons whose sufferings one knows and whose 
courage one observes and admires. With 
friends so close, failure to be frank would 
be wrong. It is in that spirit that I speak 
today—and on matters which affect both our 
countries with equal closeness. 

It is in that spirit that I admit at the out- 
set how very difficult are the issues which 
France confronts and how natural and proper 
it is for France to be deliberate, to take her 
time, and to hear all sides of the question. 

The problem of Indochina is agonizing. 
We not only salute the brave Frenchmen who 
have fallen there; we thoroughly understand 
the vast importance of Indochina not only 
to France but to the whole free world. The 
American people recognize that the French 
Union forces are fighting a modern Ther- 
mopyiae—holding off the barbarian hordes 
who seek to impress free people into tyranny. 
The United States is determined—working 
in conjunction with France, with Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, and with other free 
nations concerned—to help prevent the 
spread of the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
system to southeast Asia. 

In Europe the momentous decision con- 
cerning the establishment of 2 common de- 
fense community is approaching its culmi- 
nation. The European Defense Community 
was proposed by the Government of France. 
I well remember being in Paris in November 
1950 and having Marshal de Lattre outline to 
me the broad ideas which later became the 
underlying concepts of the European Defense 
Community. 

This proposal won and continues to hold 
wide support in the United States and else- 
where. 

UNITED STATES-UNITED KINGDOM SUPPORT FOR 
DEFENSE COMMUNITY 


Indeed, within the last week both the 
United States and the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments have given the most specific evi- 
dence of that support, in the form of solemn 
assurances from both Governments that they 
will continue to maintain in Europe such 
armed strength as may be necessary and 
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appropriate to contribute their fair shares 
of the forces needed for the joint defense 
of the North Atlantic area while a threat 
to that area exists. The two Governments 
have further reaffirmed their undertaking to 
regard any action from whatever quarter 
which threatens the integrity or the unity 
of the European Defense Community as a 
threat to their own security. 

You have just seen President Eisenhower's 
personal statement along this line, Thus, 
those in Europe who have hesitated to sup- 
port the concept of the European Defense 
Community because of lack of confidence in 
American and British support of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community should have any 
last lingering doubts resolved. 

Let me review for a moment what the 
European Defense Community promises, and 
what might be some of the effects of failure 
to put it into effective operation. 

It is a plan which makes it possible for 
Germany to contribute to its own defense 
and to that of Europe in a European rather 
than in a German national framework. 

It offers the prospect of a stable and effec- 
tive European military system which would 
permit a practicable defense of central 
Europe, toward which the United States and 
other non-European powers could make ap- 
preciable contributions. 

It thus holds out the hope of providing for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the broader Atlantic Community a founda- 
tion of strength on the continent of Europe, 

It is a step toward a state of affairs which 
would bring France and Germany into a 
system which would at long last make them 
partners rather than rivals and in which, 
therefore, France would no longer need to 
fear an adversarial relationship with Ger- 
many. This in itself is a development of 
vast significance—in fact it is one the sig- 
nificance of which could literally be meas- 
ured in terms of centuries. 

People distinguished for their logic and 
their realism can, we hope, see that Ger- 
mans must participate in the defense of 
Germany; that, indeed, it would be unjust 
to France if German nonparticipation caused 
France to carry an undue part of the 
load of combat in the tragic event of any 
future war. The European Defense Com- 
munity thus represents the best way of 
bringing about a German defense contribu- 
tion which is actually indispensable. 

The European Defense Community is s 
military system, the control of which rests 
in the hands of all its members. 

Its establishment would provide effective 
means to curb, not to incite, military adven- 
tures on the part of any of its members if, 
as appears unlikely, the will for such ad- 
ventures were somehow to develop. 

On the other hand, a fallure to establish 
the European Defense Community would be 
regarded by the Soviet Union as a victory 
of epic proportions for her diplomacy and 
propaganda. Mr, Molotov's refusal at Berlin 
to take even the slightest step leading to a 
relaxation of tensions in Europe leaves us 
no room for doubt that, if the Bur 
Defense Community were to fail, the Soviet 
Union would immediately press forward in 
every way to achieve its other objectives. 

These objectives would certainly include 
the Isolation of each nation of the free world 
from the other. 

After this had been accomplished the So- 
viet Union would use its subversive tactics 
against each nation separately having, of 
course, as the final goal the destruction of 
all that nation’s freedom. 

The effectuation of the European Defense 
Community therefore would be a great step 
toward defeating the primary Soviet objec- 
tives of dividing the countries from each 
other and of thus undermining the collec- 
tive and individual security of the free world. 

The issues which France confronts today 
are very dificult and no one who studies them 
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can fail to appreciate thelr magnitude. But 
they are the kind of issues which a power 
wielding real influence in world affairs must 
meet. And western security efforts cannot 
possibly be successful if France does not do 
so. The important role that France is play- 
ing in international affairs today is because 
in her noble history she has met great issues 
and her friends not only wish and hope—they 
are confident—that she will continue to do 
so. The presence and influence of France 
are essential to the formulation and support 
of the kind of world for which we are striv- 
ing. 
We are now all traveling together along the 
road of closer association and cooperation 
between European countries, which the fore- 
sight of French leaders opened up 4 or 6 
years ago, We must continue on this road 
if Soviet aggression is to be prevented and 
if a strong Europe is to be built. For all 
these great goals France is indispensable. 

I have discussed the signficance of the 
European Defense Community to France, to 
Europe, to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
gation, and to Soviet expansionism. 

CLOSE UNITED STATES-FRENCH RELATIONSHIP 

Let me in closing ask you to look at it from 
the standpoint of the United States rela- 
tionship with Europe seen in the light of 
history. 

In our history the Importance of France 
has been manifested many times. It was 
first shown when France helped us get our 
independence. Then in this century we 
Americans have shown by our actions—by 
the solemn fact that thousands of our young 
men are buried in France in joint defense of 
French soil—how important France is to us. 
3 In World War I and World War II, we 

arrived in Europe after the trouble began, 
Now we are there already. We have six divi- 
sions in Europe. We are there of our own 
Tree will—because our French friends wanted 
us to be there and also because we believed 
it was in the interest of our own security for 
us to be there. We want to stay there, and, 
if conditions are such as to give us a modi- 
cum of faith in the future, I believe we will 
stay there as long as we are needed. And 
we would do so, I think, for the good and 
sufficient reason that we are convinced that, 
if the United States had been in Europe in 
1914 and 1939 and if the warlords of those 
eras had known for sure that we would 
intervene, then neither the Kaiser nor Hitler 
would have ever begun their aggressions. 

Therefore we feel that the presence of the 
United States in Europe now is a deterrent 
to any would-be dictator or warlord. 

We point out the following utterly salient 
and basic fact—that with us in the picture 
any potential German numerical superiority 
will be completely balanced. 

But, of course, we can only be there as part 
of a total European defense so intelligently 
organized that it would in the tragic event 
of war have a reasonable chance of success, 

The question of creating a European de- 
fense community is, therefore, a question of 
the largest moment for all of us. While we 
naturally understand the emotions which it 
evokes we regard it as utterly vital to the 
future of free peoples. We see no acceptable 
alternative. For these reasons we welcoine 
the decision of the French Government to 
hold the ratification debate in the immedi- 
ate future. 

I say all this both as a friend of France 
and as a man with 13 years of service in the 
United States Senate behind him who took 
an active part in 1951 in the Senate debate 
on the sending of the six United States divi- 
sions to Europe. These are opinions based 
on long experience and offered in friendship. 

They are offered in the unquestioning faith 
that our two countries, which have meant 
sọ much to each other throughout history, 
will continue onward together, animated by 
that belief in the rights of man which has 
always bound them together. 
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Report More Munitions Latin America 
Bound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 22, 
1954: 


REPORT More MUNTTIONS LATIN AMERICA 
Bounp 
(By James E. Warner) 

WasHINcTon, May 21—The United States 
Government has information that other 
arms-laden ships from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain may be on the way to Central America, 
Representative Parntick J. Hundes. Republi- 
can, of California, said tonight. 

The State and Defense Departments had 
no comment on the report, but it is known 
that this Government is pressing both in 
this hemisphere and in Europe inquiries into 
the case of the British-chartered Swedish 
ship Alfhem, which discharged 1,900 tons, or 
an estimated $10 million worth, of suspected 
small arms from Stettin, in Red-dominated 
Poland, at Puertos Barrios, in Guatemala. 

“With reports of Russian submarines off 
the Central American coast, and these re- 
ports of additional munitions-carrying 
freighters en route there,” Representative 
HILLInGs sald, “it is imperative that we deny 
the use of the Panama Canal to any sus- 
picious vessels. It is obvious from recent de- 
velopments that the Kremlin is stepping up 
its drive to establish a beachhead on this 
continent.” 

While official silence prevailed over what 
steps, if any, are being taken to prevent a 
recurrence of the Alem arms landing, it be- 
came obvious that agencies of the United 
States Government are keeping a sharp eye 
on such suspect shipping. 

A ship was searched In Puerto Rico within 
the last few days on suspicion of carrying 
arms, Representative HutNas reported. 
None was found. It was known also to this 
Government that the itinerary of the Al/- 
hem, originally with Dakar as the port of 
destination, was changed three times while 
she was at sen. 

These developments accompanied a joint 
announcement by the Departments of State 
and Defense of the signing yesterday of a 
bilateral military assistance agreement be- 
tween the United States and Honduras. 


TENTH AGREEMENT 


Tt is the 10th such agreement signed by 
the United States with Latin American Re- 
publics within the framework, both of the 
Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1947, and the United 
Nations Charter. Such treaties previously 
were signed with Ecuador, Peru, Cuba, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, Uruguay, the Dominican 
Republic and Nicaragua, They result from 
the continuous planning of the Inter- 
American Defense Board which sits here. 

The two departments, in announcing the 
signing of the Honduran treaty at a time 
when attempted Communist penetration of 
the Western Hemisphere is very much to the 
fore, said such treaties illustrate the spirit 
of cooperation prevailing among the Ameri- 
can Republics which makes it possible for 
them to concentrate, through self-help and 
mutual aid, upon increasing their ability to 
contribute to the collective defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Best information available to this Govern- 
ment regarding the Al/hem cargo is that it 
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contained $10 million worth of small arms 
and light fieldpieces. The total annual 
budget of Guatemala is $60 million, so that 
both the size and the secrecy surrounding 
the shipment are matters of grave concern 
to this Government, Originally the ship- 
ment showed on the ship's manifest as op- 
tical glass and laboratory supplies. 

One informed source noted that a Gua- 
temalan diplomat had conceded there were 
400 tons of arms in the ship, unloaded un- 
der heavy guard under the supervision of 
the Guatemalan Minister of War, and that 
1,900 tons of optical glass and laboratory 
equipment would supply all the laboratories 
and equip every Guatemalan with glasses of 
very thick lenses indeed. 

Original sailing orders of the Alfhem 
would have put her in Dakar. Two days out 
of that north African port the ship was or- 
dered to Curacao, Dutch West Indies. Two 
days out of this Caribbean port the ship was 
ordered to Puerto Cortez, In Honduras. But 
long before reaching that port the ship was 
ordered to its final destination, Puerto Bar- 
rios, Guatemala. 

All these facts were known to the United 
States Government, It was learned tonight, 
before It announced arrival of the arms ship- 
ment, a development which both the State 
Department and President Eisenhower have 
described as serious and grave. 


The Superior Virtues of the Common 
Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an excellent edito- 
rial entitled “The Common People?” 
which appeared in the April 24, 1954, 
issue of the Framingham. (Mass.) News. 
This brief but pointed essay very 
strikingly reminds us that the great 
heart and soul of America is the united 
character and courage of the average 
everyday individual American. 
The article follows: 
THE Common PEOPLE? 


Designating a major portion of the Na- 
tion's population, the expression, the com- 
mon people, applies to the millions humble 
and nameless, who live to serve. They are 
no strangers to toll, or the burdens which 
accompany modest circumstances. 

Actually, in no sense of the word are they 
common people except, perhaps, to the extent 
they are numerous, In all other relation- 
ships they are, in fact, superior, 

Certainly they are not common in the 
sense they are inferior as citizens of any 
community. They are the bone and sinew 
of society, the bulwark of the Nation. As 
fighting men in time of war they have never 
been equaled for bravery and endurance. 
As neighbors they are understanding and 
helpful. Whatever the call may be they are 
found trustworthy. 

But they are the constant prey of the up- 
lifters and the do-gooders. Politiclans are 
ever promising to do something about the 
masses. Once it was said the Lord must 
love the common people because He made so 
many of them. In any mixture, human or 
otherwise, the froth always rises to the top. 
America will endure because of the strength 
of the so-called common people, American 
citizenship at its best. 
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Remarks on the Supreme Court Decrees 
Outlawing Racial Segregation, by Hugh 
G. Grant, Former Member of the State 
Department in Washington and United 
States Minister to Albania and Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr, Speaker, 
on Thursday, May 27, Hon. Hugh G, 
Grant, of Augusta, Ga., delivered a time- 7 8 ee . a 7 5 
ly and forceful address to the Kiwanis Confederate States except Tennessee rejected 
Club of Crawfordville, Ga. Mr. Grant's it. The 14th amendment was therefore de- 
Lapin pera spacey . feated since the approval of three-fourths 

e formerly serve e part- of the States is required for ratification. 
ment in Washington, and as United ‘The vengeful Republican political leaders 
States Minister to Albania and to Thai- were not to be denied, however, They 
land. adopted ruthless measures of reprisal. The 

7 South w. ed d igid milit: - 

The subject of this address was the mation 3 the spite veouls pa da 
decision of the United States Supreme franchised and the ballot placed in the 
Court on the segregation question, hands of the former Negro slaves under the 
handed down on May 17. direction of avaricious northern carpetbag- 

Mr. Grant's remarks show that he, as gers. Under this regime, in 1868, the 14th 


amendment was resubmitted to the States 
do others who understand and respect for ratification. The South was helpless. 


constitutional government, recognizes with the Negroes and carpetbaggers control- 
this so-called decision to be what it ling the State legislatures and the United 
actually is—not the decision of a court States Army controlling the voting booths 
performing its duty to decide cases the 14th amendment was ratified. As 
according to the Constitution and laws, Charles Wallace Collins points out in his 


noteworthy book, Whither Solid South, the 
5 a high-handed 8 ae ratification of the 14th amendment in 1868 
y a group of would-be reformers “was unlawful and in violation of the Con- 


palm off on the country something which stitution.” 
is not a legal decision at all, but a pro- And yet this 14th amendment to the Con- 
nouncement of their own personal phi- stitution forms the legal basis for the Su- 
losophy. They have the temerity to pro- preme Court decision declaring segregation 
claim this personal philosophy as the law 91 the races in the public schools uncon- 
of the land in the face of an unbroken stitutional—86 years after the fraudulent 
Ji of decisions to the contrary, They ratification of the 3 
a What happened tween 1868 and 1954? 
hurdled this obstacle by saying in effect, According to compilation of various Court 
What matters it that the law is against decisions, outlined to the Senate by Senator 
us? The law is what we say it is. We Danzer, of Texas, a few days ago, the Supreme 
herewith change it.” Court, in declaring segregation in the public 
Mr. Speaker, no man or group of men schools unconstitutional, set aside at least 


5 previous Supreme Court decisions, at least 
has the right to overthrow our laws by 2 State core decisions. aba ät iesst 13 
edict. Such action will mean the end Federal court decisions which upheld the 


of constitutional government, and should principle of the legality of separation of 
not be countenanced or tolerated. the races. The “separate but equal” doctrine 
anim in racial relationships was definitely estab- 
Under un ous consent previously lished by the Supreme Court 58 years ago, in 
obtained, I attach Mr. Grant's address 1996, in th + Piste ¥. derauson ik 
herewith as a part of these remarks: F 5 
ere p volving transportation facilities in the State 
Mr, President, Chairman Portwood, fellow 


of Louisiana. Since that ruling the Supreme 
Kiwanians, distinguished guests, itis a privi- Court has applied the “separate but equal” 
lege and an honor for me to speak to you doctrine in 6 cases relating to public educa- 
this evening on a subject which is of the tion. 
greatest concern to you and to me, to all Pursuant to the doctrine of “separate but 
of the people of Georgia, and to all of the equal” facilities, the southern States, des- 
people of the entire South. I shall discuss pite the burden imposed upon them by low- 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, tax-paying Negro citizens, have made tre- 
declaring segregation in the public schools mendous efforts in recent years to improve 
unconstitutional, and the Court's subsequent Negro education. It is significant that the 
decision of May 24, 1954, which in effect also South today spends more than 3 percent 
outlaws segregation in State-controlled col- of its budget for schools as compared with 
leges and universities, public- controlled rec- 2.5 percent for the rest of the Nation, In 
reational facilitics, and low-rent housing Georgia, for instance, during 1053-54 the 
Projects. school budget totaled $102 million, of which 
It is especially fitting that I should dis- 299 million was State-appropriated funds. 
cuss this grave issue here in Crawfordville, In South Carolina, where the National As- 
since this was the home of one of the out- sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
etanding statesmen of this Nation and a. People initiated one of its cases for inte- 
stalwart champion of States rights, the vallid- gration of the races in the public schools, 
ity of which has been challenged today by the State since 1951 has allocated $62 mil- 
the highest Court of the Nation. I refer to lion for Negro-school buildings compared 
your late distinguished son, Alexander H. with only $31 million for white-school build- 
Stephens, Georgia Congressman and Goy- ings. 


ernor, United States Senator-elect, and Vice 
President of the Southern Confederacy. 
For background purposes, I shall outline 
the legal aspects of the Supreme Court. de- 
cisions against racial segregation. Following 
the defeat of the Confederacy in the War 
Between the States, there prevailed in the 
Congress of the United States a spirit of 
vengeance against the prostrate South and 
‘ out of this spirit there emerged the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. Radical 
Republican poiiticians, led by Thaddeus 
Stevens in the House and Charles Sumner 
in the Senate, planned to pass legislation 
under this amendment which would sub- 
ordinate the State governments to the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington and place 
the Republican Party in control of the 
Nation, 
The proposed amendment was first sub- 
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But the Supreme Court, on May 17, 1954, 
by unanimous decision, threw to the four 
winds all legal precedents covering nearly 
80 years and completely ignored what the 
States, requiring segregation in the public 
schools, have accomplished toward provid- 
ing adequate educational facilities for their 
Negro populations, Furthermore, the Court 
in effect established a new national policy 
of racial integration largely on the basis 
of certain social concepts, which may te 
seriously challenged, rather than on the 
basis of the Constitution and the law, As 
one well-known correspondent for the New 
York Times reported from Washington: “The 
Court’s opinion read more like an expert 
paper on sociology than a Supreme Court 
opinion.” This appraisal hits the nail right 
on the head, Obviously, the theories of 
certain so-called social scientists and educa- 
tional experts, submitted to the Supreme 
Court by the appellants, loomed large in the 
Court's ruling. I believe this technique is 
without precedent in the long history of the 
United States Supreme Court, which was 
established under the Constitution to de- 
cide litigation on the basis of law. 

The plain fact is that in this decree, out- 
lawing segregation in the public schools, the 
Supreme Court adopted the role of a cru- 
sading organization for certain social theo- 
ries in the field of human relationships. 
The Court invaded the field of national leg- 
islation and it wiped out every vestige of 
States rights, nullifying not only State laws 
dealing with the local affairs of the people, 
but also abrogating certain vital sectlons of 
several State constitutions. 

My friends, I pose the question: Is this 
democracy; or is this fascism; or is this com- 
munism? I suggest you look up Webster's 
definition of tyranny and then reflect seri- 
ously on what you find. As R. L. M. Parks, 
editor of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, one 
of the oldest daily newspapers in the United 
States, declared editorially on May 20: “If 
the Supreme Court—on the question of seg- 
regation—can nullify the State constitu- 
tions, abrogating the rights of the States 
(reserved to them specifically in both the 
Article of Confederation and the ratification 
of the Constitution of the United States), 
then the Court can further destroy the foun- 
dations of representative government in fu- 
ture decisions dealing with matters other 
than integrating the races in the schools.” 

There is a strong belief in certain re- 
sponsible circles in this country, based on 
documentary evidence compiled by congres- 
sional committees investigating subversive 
activities, that the Communists have played 
an important role in the campaign for the 
elimination of segregation in the United 
States as a part of their subtle technique to 
weaken this Nation by fomenting internal 
strife among the American people. 

In this connection the assertion is being 
made today in some quarters that the Su- 
preme Court decree against segregation in 
the United States has strengthened our po- 
sition with our allies around the world. This 
is pure nonsense, in my judgment. On the 
contrary, we have probably weakened our 
international position by giving the impres- 
sion abroad that we are not able to stand 
on our own feet and carry on our own do- 
mestic affairs as we see fit. For instance 
what right has India, which for a thousand 
years or more has practiced the most rigid 
caste system in the world, to comment upon 
the manner in which we handle our own 
racial problem? And of all people who 
should make favorable comment on the Su- 
preme Court decision, the British are the 
very last, since they have never practiced 
racinl equality in their numerous colonial 
ventures. Nevertheless, British newspapers 
were filled with eulogizing editorials of the 
Court decree. 

In these segregation cases the Supreme 
Court also assumed the role as an arm of 
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the executive branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment since the Court followed the advice 
of President Eisenhower's Attorney General, 
Mr. Herbert Brownell. Invited as a “friend 
of the Court,” the Attorney General warned 
the Court against upholding legislation by 
the Congress under the 14th amendment in 
the field of civil rights because of the long 
line of precedents. Brownell told the Court 
that it had the judicial power itself to out- 
law segregation in the public schools of the 
States, And that is Just what the Supreme 
Court did in its startling decision declaring 
public-school.segregation unconstitutional, 
It followed the advice of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Incidentally, it may be pointed out 
here that it was Attorney General Brown- 
ell who made a secret flight to California 
shortly before the final Court hearings in 
December of the segregation cases. The 
purpose of Brownell's flight, the news of 
which leaked out, was to consult with Goy- 
ernor Earl Warren in regard to possible ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court. Warren, 
whose judicial experience is limited, was 
subsequently named Chief Justice by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower upon the recommendation 
of Brownell. And it was the new Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Warren, who last week read the 
opinion of the Supreme Court outlawing 
public-school segregation. 

How many States of the Union are directiy 
affected in this sweeping decree of the Su- 
preme Court? Although only four States, 
in addition to the District of Columbia, 
namely, South Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, 
and Kansas, were involved in the segregation 
cases brought before the Court by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, a total of 21 States are af- 
fected. Seventeen States have laws requiring 
segregation in the public schools, These 
States are Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, West Vir- 
gina, Delaware, and Maryland, The four 
States having local option on segregation 
are Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, and 
Kansas, The total population of the States 
involved is approximatey one-third of the 
Nation's population, or about 53 million, It 
is the Deep South, therefore, with its heavy 
population of white people of Anglo-Saxon 
stock and large Negro population, which Is 
most seriously affected. 

The Supreme Court action against segre- 
gation was not a sudden thing. The de- 
crees marked the culmination af a long and 
powerful propaganda campaign carried on 
by certain minority elements in the country. 
Instigating and leading the campaign was 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People which was organized 
back in 1909. Its headquarters are in New 
York City, and its leaders, for the most part, 
are colored men, many of whom are more 
white than Negro. Walter White, execu- 
tive secretary of the association over a long 
period of years, is of this type. These men 
and their kind are desirous of mixing and 
mingling freely with members of the white 
race on the basis of complete social equality, 
involving every phase of life in the United 
States. Being dented these privileges 
through segregation, they have gone into 
the courts to demand them through Fed- 
eral coercion, In my judment, these colored 
leaders are not true representatives of the 
great mass of pure-blooded American Ne- 
groes. In recent years the association has 
become a powerful political organization, 
aided very materially by influential members 
of the white race, including a considerable 
number of so-called intellectual liberais who 
have had little or no contract with the pure- 
blooded Negro, 

Another group alding the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple in its campaign against segregation are 
white political leaders, representing both the 


Democratic and Republican Parties in cer- 
tain northern and eastern States where the 
Negro holds the balance of political power. 
In this connection, it is of interest to note 
that Attorney General Brownell, who has 
figured so prominently in prosecuting the 
cases against segregation, made a most sig- 
nificant statement as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee in a 1944 post- 
election analysis. Brownell said that “a 
shift of 303.414 votes in 15 States would 
have enabled Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to. 
capture 175 additional electoral votes and 
to win the Presidency with an 8 electoral 
vote margin,” Henry Lee Moone, prominent 
Official of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and author 
of the book, Balance of Power—The Negro 
Vote, points out that “in at least 8 of the 
15 States listed by Brownell the Negro vote 
exceeds the number needed to shift in or- 
der to place them in the Republican col- 
umn.” 

Is lt possible that Attorney General 
Brownell, close friend and political asso- 
ciate of Gov. Tom Dewey, active participant 
in the cases against segregation in the pub- 
lic schools as a “friend of the Court” and 
supporter of Republican Governor Warren 
for the Chief Justiceship, may be looking 
ahead at the political possibilities for the 
Republican Party in 1956? 

It is significant that the present Republi- 
can administration has been very active in 
the general campaign to end segregation. 
In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress last January, President Eisenhower de- 
clared that “segregation in the Armed Forces 
is on the way out.” Subsequently in a 
speech to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Mr, Elsen- 
hower pledged that he would do his utmost 
to bring about racial equality wherever 
Federal authority extended. The President 
also told the Negroes that “by and large the 
mass of Americans want to be decent, good 
and just, and don't want to make a ditfer- 
ence based on the inconsequential facts of 
color or race.” The day following the Su- 
preme Court decree outlawing public school 
segregation Mr. Eisenhower told the District 
of Columbia Commissioners that he hoped 
the National Capital would be a model for 
other areas that have change-over problems 
because of the Supreme Court ruling. 

Another factor In the campaign for the 
end of segregation is the acceptance by 
many people of the theory that racial segre- 
gation conflicts with the Christian concept 
of the “Brotherhood of Man.” In my judg- 
ment, this theory is a fallacy, Race is a 
fact—God-made and not man-made. Its 
recognition is inescapable. No Supreme 
Court decree or any other edict can eradicate 
the sharp distinctions between the white 
and Negro races. The white man has at- 
tained his high place in civilization as the 
result of thousands of years of constant 
struggle. The American Negro, only a few 
centuries removed from the primitive, savage 
state, has developed no civilization of his 
own. What he has accomplished was ac- 
quired through copying the white man’s cus- 
tons and skills here in the United States. 
He has made splendid progress. One needs 
only look about him to see the ever-increas- 
ing signs of Negro prosperity—expanding 
individual incomes, ownerships of homes and 
automobiles, new modern housing facilities 
and appliances, greatly Increased farm own- 
ership, 50 percent increase in industrial 
workers, increase in life expectancy—are 
only a few of the gains for the American 
Negroes. And this has been accomplished 
under the system of racial segregation. I be- 
lieve that the American Negro will achieve 
greater progress if he is allowed to develop 
along the lines of his own special racial 
characteristics, many of which are admir- 
able and unique. There is a distinct ad- 
vantage in the opportunity for members of 
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a race to compete with their own kind, In- 
tegration of the races in public schools and 
in recreational activities, as ordered in the 
Supreme Court decrees, will destroy this 
wholesome competitive spirit and at the 
same time accentuate the emotions of racial 
inferiority and superiority. This would be 
true, especially where large numbers of both 
races are thrown together. 

Some years ago while I was a member of 
the Alabama State Department of Education, 
I had several interesting contacts with the 
late Dr. Robert R. Moton, president of Tus- 
kegee Institute for Negroes and successor to 
the founder of the institute, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, I recall vividly one particular con- 
versation. Dr. Moton, a fine looking pure- 
blooded Negro, told me that he took pride In 
the fact that he was a member of the Negro 
race, that his ambition was to make a con- 
tribution toward the development of his race 
here in America and that he believed sin- 
cerely that the best way to achieve this ob- 
jective was through segregation, which would 
enable the Negro to develop his own talents. 

My friends, in the time allotted to me for 
the discussion of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions it is not possible to cover the entire 
subject since there are many angles and wide 
ramifications. Let me emphasize one point, 
however. If these Court decrees become ef- 
fective after the further Court hearings next 
October for their implementation, the people 
of this Nation will witness the beginning of 
a revolutionary movement that will produce 
immediate chaos, strife, and possible blood- 
shed, and, ultimately, mongrelization, 

Make no mistake about it, we are faced 
with a crisis, the like of which has not existed 
since the War Between the States. We are 
rather easy-going, unsuspicious people here 
in the South and as the result we have been 
unmindful of the evil forces at work against 
us. The agitators for the end of racial seg- 
regation, highly organized and well financed, 
have been boring both from within and with- 
out for a considerable period of time. They 
now have the full backing of the highest 
Judicial body in the Nation and the executive 
department of the Federal Government. 
They are also supported by certain powerful 
newspapers, magazines, press associations, 
and radio facilities. The Negro agitators of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People are boastful and de- 
fiant. They held a meeting in the heart of 
the South, Atlanta, last Saturday. One of 
the most prominent members boasted that 
they were meeting in the backyard of Gov. 
Herman Talmadge, of Georgia, who had dared 
to speak out courageously against the Su- 
preme Court action. 

The great propaganda campaign against 
segregation has been stepped up since the 
Court rulings. News and radio reports have 
been slanted in some instances to make it 
appear the South will take this thing lying 
down. To the fainthearted the obstacles 
may seem insurmountable, but no war is 
lost until the last battle is fought, 

If you believe as I do, that no group of 
men, not even the Supreme Court, has the 
legal, moral, or any other right to over- 
throw, by edict, the long-established social 
customs of a people who comprise approxi- 
mately one-third of this Nation popula- 
tion—then the time has come to stand up 
and be counted, 

Immediate steps should be taken to or- 
ganize citizens at the grass-roots level— 
here in Taliaferro County, in every county 
in Georgia, in every county in every south- 
ern State, Petitions and resolutions should 
be drawn up on a countrywidé basis for 
the signatures of citizens who pledge their 
active support in the campaign against in- 
tegration of the races. The county organi- 
zation should cooperate actively with the 
appropriate State officials in formulating 
plans to resist the Supreme Court decrees. 

I would like to emphasize my belief that 
the plan to integrate the races can be pre- 
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Vented only on a statewide basis and not 
through local, informal agreements be- 
tween members of the two races. There 
must be unity of purpose and a unified plan 
of action for the whole State. No piece- 
meal methods will suffice. 

With a view to encouraging unified action 

throughout the several States involved in 
the Supreme Court rulings, county organi- 
vations should contact the appropriate 
State officials, as well as members of their 
congressional delegation in Washington, 
Pledging support to an active campaign to 
embrace all of the affected States. 

In conclusion, I suggest that your splen- 
did county of Taliaferro, the home of that 
great champion of States rights, Alexander 
H. Stephens, would be a fitting community 
to launch a southwide grassroots move- 
ment. I am confident that the frail little 
man, with the giant mentality, were he here 
today, would be in the front ranks in this 
battle for the rights of the people to carry 
on their local affairs without Federal inter- 
ference, 


The Traditionally High Morale of Our 
Armed Forces Must Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very pertinent 
and timely editorial entitled “A Serious 
Drop in Reenlistments.“ which appeared 
in the April 28, 1954, issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

The essay outlines the difficulty our 
various military services are having in 
obtaining the reenlistment of trained 
service people and pointedly reminds us 
that our national security depends upon 
finding ways and means to make military 
service more attractive to prevent an 
even deeper decline in the alarmingly 
low morale of our Armed Forces, 

The article follows: 

A Serious Dror IN REENLISTMENTS 

What has happened to the great appeal of 
the wild blue yonder? 

. Young men used to clamor for admission 
to the “hot hat” branch of the military sery- 
ice. They were needed and they did a great 
job as America organized the world's 
greatest air force. 

Today the need for a United States Air 
Force second to none is vital. When you 
come right down to it, the survival of the 
free world depends upon it. We are try- 
ing to bulld one now that will be capable of 
hitting enemy bombers before they leave 
their bases. 

But Air Force reenlistments are down— 
from 66 to 33 percent. The reason, accord- 
ing to Air Force Secretary Talbott, is dis- 
Satisfaction over pay, which is said to be 
below the standards of commerce and 
industry. 

The nature of modern military aviation 
is such that there is a greater need than 
ever for career men in the Air Force. It takes 
a full 4-year enlistment before a man be- 
comes an effective operator of the Intricate 
bombsight in new jet bombers. More 
than 4 years are needed to produce trained 
B-47 combat, pilots and crews. If they fail 
to reenlist, the replacement cost is highly 
expensive, 
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The same problem also plagues the Army 
and Navy. But in view of the importance 
of the air arm in the first 24 hours of world 
war III. the administration would do well 
to start with the Air Force in a serious study 
of ways to boost the badly sagging morale 
of the Armed Forces. 


More or Less Bang for a Buck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am including 
an editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal for Friday, May 28, en- 
titled “More or Less Bang for a Buck.” 

I heartily agree with this editorial 
which reinforces the position that I and 
other southern Congressmen and Sena- 
tors have taken in opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to set aside cer- 
tain portions of purchases for our de- 
fense program to be channeled into dis- 
tressed labor areas. The argument of 
this editorial is unanswerable and the 
fact that only $163,000, of such contracts 
have been awarded is further proof of 
the unworkability of the program and 
the handicap it places upon defense pro- 
curement officials. 

The editorial follows: 

More on Less Banc ror A Buck 

The administration has two announced 
policies about defense spending. One is the 
New Look which was set to give the tax- 
payers, as one of the administration phrase- 
makers had it, “more bang for a buck.” The 
other policy is to funnel into distressed labor 
areas preferential contracts at something 
higher than the lowest competitive bid. 

The administration decided on the latter 
policy last November when there was talk 
about a recession. Figures released by the 
Defense Department for the 1954 first quarter 
indicate that the preferential idea hasn't 
worked too well so far. For one thing, it 
takes time to get the word out to all procure- 
ment officers. For another, there seems to be 
some resistance by the military services to 
the program, In any case, only $163,000 in 
preferential contracts were awarded to so- 
called distressed areas while the same areas 
won some $34 million in contracts on com- 
petitive bids during the period. 

The preferential program works like this: 
For areas where there is a labor surplus— 
where there is 6 percent or more of the labor 
force unemployed—as much as one-third of 
a procurement order can be set aside. But 
firms in distressed areas that want a crack 
at these preferential contracts must first bid 
on the other two-thirds. After these are 
awarded to low bidders, the procurement 
officers may then award the balance to the 
low bidder in the distressed areas, provided 
his bid is not more than 20 percent above the 
competitive price. 

Let's see how this theory would work at its 
worst: One-third of all Defense Department 
buying would cost 20 percent more than the 
other two-thirds. Average it out, and the 
overall cost is hiked roughly 7 percent. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1954 the Defense De- 
partment let contracts totaling $4 billion. 
Seven percent of $4 billion amounts to $280 
million, Either the Defense Department 
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would have had to spend $280 million more 
on these goods or it would have had to buy 
$280 million less of them. In any case the 
$280 million is lost one way or another. Con- 
siderable bang can be bought for 280 million 
bucks. 

We think the preferential program is wrong 
for a number of reasons. There Is no argu- 
ment we know of that can make it right to 
penalize the Defense Department in its buy- 
ing in order to aid any section of the country 
over another section. It would be more hon- 
est for the administration to ask the Congress 
Jor outright handouts for all businesses and 
all laborers in distressed areas. Another rea- 
son preferential contracts are wrong is that 
the ultimate cost to all taxpayers will go 
higher as the system is more successful. And 
is the Defense Department to figure into its 
budgets for the next fiscal year the possibility 
that one-third of its contracts might go 20 
percent higher than the other two-thirds? 

We see no way for the services to escape 
this unless the Nation is to get not more bang 
for the buck but less bang because there 
aren't enough bucks. 


The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, this Nation has long since 
learned that a strong merchant marine 
is essential to our Armed Forces in time 
of war. We are too prone to forget that 
we should keep this part of our national 
defense strong and active in time of 
peace. Our security in the world will be 
immeasurably strengthened if we main- 
tain a close relationship with other na- 
tions through well-balanced trade and 
commerce. 

I have just read a prize-winning essay 
on the subject of our merchant marine. 
It was written by a constituent of mine, 
Leonard J. Becker, Jr., a student in Ball 
High School in Galveston, Tex. The 
essay won first prize in the local Propeller 
Club annual contest and when it was 
entered in the national contest, it was 
also adjudged the winner. 

The thoughs expressed are particular- 
ly timely now as the Congress weighs the 
subject of reciprocal trade and its many 
ramifications. It is, therefore, my 
pleasure to insert the essay in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp where it may be 
studied by Members of Congress and the 
general public: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: LIFELINE 
or INDUSTRY 

The sea is the universal highway of the 
globe and a source of great political strength 
and of immense wealth. It is the parade 
ground of nations whereon the wealth, the 
skill, the hopes and dreams of mankind pass 
and repass. Since the dawn of history new 
ideas, new cultures, colonizations, industrial 
progress have flourished and have spread 
themselves to the extent that they were sea- 
borne. Even in this air age, we look today 
to our two oceans as our main avenues of 
trade and our first bulwarks of defense. 

Merchant shipping is without doubt the 
Oldest of the great industries in America for 
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it was In ships that the first colonists came 
to this country, and ever since, maritime 
commerce has been an important element 
in our national economy. When the Vir- 
ginia, a small but important ship was 
launched from the shores of Jamestown, the 
settlers did not realize that from this meager 
beginning would arise a merchant fleet pow- 
erful enough to distribute the manufactured 
goods of the world’s greatest industrial na- 
tion and to sustain freedom for the peaceloy- 
ing peoples of the world by helping to win 
two World Wars and reconstruct war-torn 
Europe and Asia. 

Yearly United States industry breaks past 
records of production by turning out more, 
better, and newer articles. However, this 
manfacturing record depends on the mer- 
chant fleet to bring in the raw materials 
and to transport the finished products to 
both foreign and domestic markets. Our in- 
dustries need imports of raw materials and 
the only safe, efficient, and dependable way 
to secure these materials is by ships of the 
American merchant marine. For example, 
they keep our factories supplied with tin to 
preserve foods, copper to carry electrical cur- 
rents, chrome for our autos, and tungsten for 
industrial machinery. Then we like sugar 
with our coffee, both of which we import In 
almost 100 percent quantities. Rubber in 
cushioning and aluminum in cooking help 
make our everyday life easier, For the treat- 
ment of cancer and tumors we use cobalt 
which comes to us from beyond our borders. 
Burlap and hemp are important factors in 
transportation services, and silk and Irish 
linens are necessary to the clothing indus- 
tries. Thus the American merchant marine 
by its role as carrier of imports plays an in- 
dispensable part in keeping American facto- 
Ties open and operating at full capacity. 

On the other hand the American mer- 
chant marine transports tons of finished 
products. Thousands of new autos and 
trucks take to the road in foreign countries 
each year because our ships have put them 
there. About 30 percent of our farm ma- 
chinery output is sold abroad; American tex- 
tiles find an outlet in foreign clothing mar- 
kets, and our farm products help feed hun- 
gry people all over the world. Thus our 
merchant marine is the transporter and dis- 
tributor of the products of the American 
industries. 

In every port and city of the free world, 
United States manufactured goods can be 
found. Besides adding revenue to industry, 
our foreign markets help to dispose of the 
surplus manufactured goods which Amer- 
ican industries mass produce, thereby lower- 
ing the unit cost of production. Low prices 
mean much to the competing businesses as 
well as to the consumer. 

Jobs and employment are always plenti- 
ful when we have a favorable balance of 
trade and for that reason many citizens de- 
pend for their paychecks on regular ship- 
ments of raw materials and quick delivery 
of manufactured goods. Shipping provides 
300,000 Jobs in machinery manufacturing; 
the trade and service enterprises make 305,- 
000 jobs available; transportation companies 
require 225,000 employees while chemical 
plants need 100,000 workers. These are only 
a few of the many jobs made possible be- 
cause we are a maritime Nation with its own 
merchant service. 

Those in industry know that the foreign 
commerce of the United States could never 
have reached its tremendous importance 
without ships owned and operated by the 
American merchant marine, They further 
realize that merchant shipping has been 
used by all powerful nations as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Also, our merchant 
vessels are vital to our high standard of 
living because our way of life is dependent 
on two-way trade for which we must have 
a strong and efficient merchant fleet. 

There are several advantages of shipping in 
our own vessels, First of all, the seamen are 
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pald wages in American dollars and this 
means they receive the high wages in pro- 
portion to our high cost of living. Second, 
they spend their money in this country, thus 
returning the business to American mer- 
chants whereas seamen of foreign-flag ships 
are pald in foreign ports and likewise spend 
their money there. Third, our ships are 
regulated by very strict maritime laws, such 
as yearly inspection in drydock thus pre- 
venting mishaps at sea and a loss to our 
merchants. A person almost never hears of 
an American ship losing its propeller at sea. 

Then too, ships flying Old Glory insure 
continued delivery of our goods, both im- 
ports and exports. This is vital to industry 


‘for delay or stoppage in delivery of goods 


can cause depression in industry. Our 
American steamship lines make freight 
agreements with our industries to provide 
regular freight service regardless of whether 
or not the ship is fully loaded. 

American vessels in trade constantly im- 
prove the service given to importers and ex- 
porters for our boats are by far the best 
manned and our port facilities unmatched. 
Because the competition is keen, all cargo 
and service lines strive to please and accom- 
modate our merchants. 

The American merchant marine is truly 
the “lifeline of industry." It brings to- 
gether our factories and the raw materials of 
the world; it is the link between the producer 
and the consumer; it is the lifeline through 
which flows the finished product to both for- 
eign and domestic markets; and finally, in 
the event of war, by transporting men and 
materials wherever needed for defense, the 
American merchant marine can instantly 
become the lifeline of the Nation itself. 


We Can Cut Spending—Proof of the 
Pudding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24,1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, our Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 
phrey, has announced that the admin- 
istration plans to cut expenditures by 
more than $5 billion during the coming 
fiscal year beginning July 1, above and 
beyond the $7 billion cut during the 
present year. Mr. Humphrey’s an- 
nouncement is all the more remarkable 
in view of the serious military complica- 
tions created by the war in Indochina 
and the belief that heavy defense spend- 
ing would throw plans for further say- 
ings completely out of gear. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary’s authority 
to speak is unquestioned and his views 
carry even more weight because he is a 
member of the National Security Council 
and is therefore a party to all defense- 
spending plans and commitments, As 
the “key economy” in the Western 
World, Mr. Humphrey observed, our 
soundness will determine the strength 
of the “whole free world.” 

In the last year of Mr. Truman’s ad- 
ministration, our deficit was almost 89 
billion. The budget prepared by Mr, 
Truman for the incoming Eisenhower 
administration proposed another esti- 
mated deficit of some ten billions. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his Cabinet chopped 
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away at the figures and in the first 
full year of the present National Gov- 
ernment the deficits has come down 
to less than 4 billions for the fiscal year 
1954 ending this June. The folks in 
the Democratic Party who said it could 
not be done know now that it could be 
done and that it has been done. On this 
topic, if on no other, they are literally 
speechless. 


St. Louis Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize the 
construction of certain public works on 
the Mississippi River for the protection 
of St. Louis, Mo., at an estimated cost 
of $112,880,000. 

This bill is substantially similar to one 
introduced in the Senate yesterday by 
the senior Senator from Missouri, the 
Honorable THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., and 
to a companion measure being intro- 
duced in the House by my colleague who 
represents the district adjoining mine 
in St. Louis, Congressman FRANK KAR- 
STEN. We are all deeply interested in 
this project and anxious to see it carried 
through at the earliest possible moment. 

I am hopeful that the necessary ad- 
ministrative work in connection with the 
necessary clearances of this project can 
be completed in time for us to try to 
get this bill considered as part of the 
omnibus flood control authorization 
measure now being drafted in the House 
Committee on Public Works. To that 
end, I am writing to the Chief of Engi- 
neers and to the Secretary of the Army 
urging their prompt action on the favor- 
able report submitted by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. That 
is a necessary preliminary to obtaining 
consideration of the project by the House 
committee. 

Iam also going to write to the Gover- 
nor of Missouri and urge prompt action 
on the part of the State agencies in 
acting on the report when it is submitted 
to them. If all of these preliminaries 
can be accomplished quickly, there is a 
chance we can get it considered this 
year. Iam certainly going to strive for 
that. 

The project as contemplated by the 
Army engineers provides for construction 
of levees, floodwalls, pumping facilities, 
and related works for Reach 3, Maline 
Creek to Franklin Avenue, and the Chain 
of Rocks Waterworks, and Reach 4, 
Poplar Street to the vicinity of Chip- 
pewa Street. It is intended to afford 
protection against a peak stage of 52 
feet on the Market Street gage. There 
will be some local expenditures neces- 
sary in connection with the project, of 
course, with the Federal Government, 
however, underwriting the cost by more 
than $112 million, 
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Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include some of the communications 
I have received from interests in St. 
Louis endorsing this project and urging 
its approval: 

SMITH-SCHARFF PAPER Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 14, 1954. 
Congresswoman LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mapam: You no doubt are aware of 
the dire need of flood protection the city 
of St. bouis needs in the years to come and 
now that the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors has approved the St. Louis 
flood protection plan, we urge that you see 
that the project is included in the current 
omnibus bill and work for its early 
authorization. 

Thanking you, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
EMITH-SCHARFF PAPER Co., 
Ira Hopxins, General Manager, 
a Peck'’s Propucts Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 14, 1954. 
Congresswoman Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Buiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: May I 
call to your attention that recently the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
has approved the St. Louis flood protection 
Plan. 

This protection is vital for all St. Louis. 
As you know, a river stage over 48 feet will 
seriously cripple St. Louis industry. At 52 
feet of river, and it can happen as shown by 
the Corp of Engineers estimates, the Kansas 
City disastrous flood would be minor in 
comparison. 

I urge you to do your utmost to include 
this appropriation in the current omnibus 
bill and help us receive early authorization. 

It will take a long time to build this pro- 
tection and the earlier work can start, the 
quicker all of us here in St. Louis can feel 
safe from the almost annual floods. 

Your cooperation and help will be greatly 
appreciated. ' 

Sincerely, 
PeEcCKR's Propucts Co., 
A. G. Peck 
HERMANN OAK LEATHER CO., 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 14, 1954. 
Congresswoman LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN SuLLIVaAN: We are 
Writing you in reference to the St. Louis flood 
Protection plan which has been approved by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors. We would like to see the project in- 
cluded in the current omnibus bill now be- 
fore Congress. 

The importance of an appropriation for 
this protection to the citizens and industry 
of St. Louis is unparalleled. Damage to 
Property from a flood would be extremely 
high and the unhealthy condition created 
would be even worse for our people. 

Sincerely yours, 

HERMANN Oak LEATHER Co., 

Cunas. E. KASSEBAUM, 
Vice President. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 14, 1954. 

Congressman Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please help us keep the Mississippi River 
©ut of our plant by doing what you can to 
have the St. Louis flood protection plan in- 
eluded in the current omnibus bill. 

Thank you. 

C. Tracy, 


8. 
Vice President and Treasurer, Nooter 
Corp. x 
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Br. Lovis. Mo., May 14, 1954. 
man LENOR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your careful and prompt attention to the 
$120 million St. Louis flood protection plan 
in clearing an appropriation in current om- 
nibus bill is not only of extreme Importance 
to our company, but for our employees as 
well. At approximate 42-foot flood stage 
our employees lost in excess of 5,100 man- 
hours and our company incalculable reve- 
nues. Over a period of years our Federal, 
State, and city government should recover 
more than present outlay recommended by 
board of engineers through elimination of 
the terrible waste and financial losses caused 
by floods here in St. Louis. 

AARON Ferrer & Sons, 


Garnes Harpwoop LUMBFR Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 18, 1954. 
Hon. LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SULLIVAN: I respect- 
Tully refer to the most gratifying news re- 
cently released of the approval, by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
of the St. Louis flood protection plan esti- 
mated to cost $120 million, Those of us 
who have been valiantly fighting for this 
protection during the past 5 years are tre- 
mendously encouraged by having cleared the 
most important hurdle, 

The St. Louis Flood Control Association 
has, since its inception 7 years ago, devoted 
untiring effort to obtain this protection for 
St. Louis, which is the only major city in 
the Missouri-Mississippi Valley that has ab- 
solutely no flood protection of any kind. 

We have had four disastrous floods during 
the years 1943, 1944, 1947, and 1951, and each 
flood was invariably higher than the previ- 
ous one, the highest being in 1951 of approx- 
imately 40.3 feet on the St. Louis gage. 


> The Corps of Engineers inform us that 


they have never had, since 1844, a consider- 
able volume of water pass St. Louis and that 
if we ever do attain that 1844 volume, it 
could reach a stage of 47 feet or more. The 
consequences of such a disaster would be 
unbelievable. It would be a national 
catastrophe. 

I respectfully urge that you do everything 
within your power to include this project, 
in whole or in part, in the current omnibus 
bill. It would be one of the greatest things 
that ever happened to the city of St. Louis. 
I know that you are aware of the urgency 
of this protection. 

Thank you very much for your favorable 
consideration. 

Yours truly, 
Harry D. Gangs, 

President, Gaines Hardwood Lumber Co. 

M. A. BELL Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 18, 1954. 
Congresswoman LEONOR SULLIVAN, t 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mapam: It has been called to my 
attention that the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors has approved the $120 
million St. Louis flood-protection plan. 

This project can be included in the current 
omnibus bill for authorization and appro- 
priation at the present session of Congress. 
We are anxious that you support this project 
Tor the flood control in St. Louis. 

No doubt you are aware of the amount of 
damage the Mississippi River causes at flood- 
time. Inasmuch as we are located two blocks 
from the banks of the river, we are more 
aware of the danger at the time of high 
water, Not only is damage done to buildings 
and property, but many men are kept idle, 
merchandise destroyed, plants shut down, 
which makes for loss of sales to the plants 
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located along the river in St. Louls, One only 
needs to ce the hazards of the flood 
and until he has such an experience he never 
will be able to realize the amount of damage 
caused. 

It is our urgent hope that you will sup- 
port this project. 

Yours very truly, 
M. A. BELL CO., 
E. C. Lenzi, Auditor. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., 

St. Louis, Mo., May 19, 1954. 

Hon. Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, SULLIVAN: On April 29, 1954, the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
approved a flood-protection plan for the city 
of St. Louis. It is my understanding that 
this project is now ready to be submitted to 
the Appropriations Committee for inclusion 
in the current omnibus bill to be presented 
to the present session of Congress, 

I am sure you realize the urgency of get- 
ting this project under way. Not only will 
it afford protection for the city’s water sup- 
ply, but it will provide protection for the 
vital industries along the riverfront and will 
provide insurance against periodic unem- 
ployment of those persons employed by those 
industries, 

I join with many others in urging you to 
see that this project is included in the cur- 
rent omnibus bill and to work for its early 
authorization by the Congress, 

Very truly yours, 
F. E. WISELY, 
Design Manager, Engineering De- 
partment. 


University Crry, Mo., May 20, 1954. 
Mrs. LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran CONGRESSWOMAN: In the past few 
years St. Louis has had serious experience 
in the matter of floods, I know it is un- 
necessary to tell you that the many levees 
and other work in the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Valley areas only tend to increase the 
flood hazards for our city. 

Recently the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors approved the $120 million St. 
Louis flood-protection plan, and it is the 
ardent hope and wish of all of us who are 
aware of the conditions that could come to 
us in the event of a repetition of the 1844 
flood that the project as approved by the 
Board of Engineers can be included in the 
current omnibus bill for authorization and 
appropriation at the present session of 


Congress. 

The protection which is proposed, I feel 
quite sure, Is the minimum and is urgently 
needed in view of property loss, business loss, 
to say nothing of the possible effect upon 
health and other conditions, if a maximum 
flood should occur—and it can. 

May I urge upon you to-do all that you 
possibly can in the interest of having this 
project included in the current omnibus 
bill and your full support toward its early 
authorization in the Congress. 

With assurances of deep appreciation, 


Sincerely yours, 
CRUNDEN MARTIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 21, 1954. 
Congresswoman LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Concresswoman: The Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors have now ap- 
proved the $120 million St. Louis flood-pro- 
tection plan and we owe a lot to the St; Louis 
Flood Control Association for what they 
have done in bringing this important pro- 
tection to St. Louis, 
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It is now up to you to help us by Including 
this project in the current ompibus bill for 
authorization and appropriation in the pres- 
ent session of Congress. We need it badly 
in St. Louis and I hope that you will do your 
part in helping us having it included. 

Sincerely yours, 

CRUNDEN MARTIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
ARTHUR 8, KENDALL, President, 
Monsanto CHeEmicat Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., May 24, 1954. 
Hon. LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: The current flood 
protection plan for the city of St. Louis, 
as approved by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, will provide many bene- 
fits for the city and for the many vital in- 
dustrial plants and their employees, who have 
in the past been affected by floods, The St, 
Louis plant of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
is one of the largest plants so affected, since 
its employees number in excess of 2,000 per- 
sons. 

Iam informed that prompt action by the 
Congress will allow this project to be started 
soon. Since urgency of this flood-protection 
system is without question, I urge you to lend 
your full support to it, and to work for its 
early authorization by the Congress, 

Very truly yours, 
Cas H. Sommer, 
Vice President. 


A Shot in the Arm for the New York 
Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. STEMINSRKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions, fighting for their very 
bread and butter and the very bread and 
butter of their colleagues, representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers have called on 
this office to help give the New York 
Naval Shipyard a good shot in the arm 
with adequate work assignments now 
going to private shipyards to the detri- 
ment of the New York shipyard and its 
professionally trained personnel. Here 
follows, under unanimous consent, the 
story of the situation as presented by 
Mr. Joseph Perry, chairman of the 
brotherhood: 

INTERNATIONAL BroTHFRHOOD oF 

ELFcTRICAL WORKERS, 
Local Unton No. 664, 
New York, N. Y. 
Hon. Alrurp D, Stemrvsxt, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: For a considerable number of 
years this shipyard has maintained a fairly 
unifòrm work force on the basis of having 
major work assignments for the conversion 
and modernization of aircraft carriers, to- 
gether with many relatively shorter work 
assignments consisting of voyage repairs, 
maintenance, and alterations to naval ves- 
sels ranging from the tugboats to aircraft 
carriers and battleships. At present, due 
to the Navy Department's policy of assign- 
ment of a larger portion of naval work to 
private shipyards, the New York naval ship- 
yard has suffered from sharp reductions in 
workload with corresponding reductions in 
manpower, In the last few months these 
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reductions in manpower have resulted in 
rather frequent layoffs among various trades. 
The workload scheduled for the shipyard for 
the next several months is so low that the 
employees generally anticipate much more 
serious reductions in force. This has, of 
course, adversely affected the morale of ship- 
yard employees. 

Although the shipyard has begun the con- 
struction of the aircraft carrier, CVA 60, 
there is the need of further work assignments 
at the present time. This need exists be- 
cause the CVA 60, at the present time, can 
only be worked on by the so-called “hull” 
trades which fabricate and erect the shell 
of the ship and compartmentation within 
the vessel. The so-called outfitting trades 
which include machinists, pipefitters, and 
electricians, etc., cannot begin any apprecia- 
ble amount of work until the shell, compart- 
mentation and decking have been further 
completed. It is expected that the peak of 
manpower workload for the outfitting trades, 
on the CVA 60, will not be reached until 
June 1955. 

At the present time, merely a token force 
from each of the outfitting trades can be 
employed aboard the incomplete vessel. The 
number of employees in these outfitting 
trades assigned to work on the CVA 60 will 
increase at a very slow rate until November 
1954, when the rate of increase will become 
much greater. A corresponding decline will 
be affected with hull trades. 

The workload on the CVA 14, the only 
other major work assignment in this ship- 
yard, is decreasing at present with a cor- 
responding reduction in the work force as- 
signed to that vessel. The rate at which 
the working force on the CVA 14 is being 
reduced is more rapid than the increase on 
the CVA 60. Consequently, all of the man- 
power released from the CVA 14 cannot be 
absorbed on the CVA 60. The scheduled 
commissioning date for the CVA 14 is Sep- 
tember 11, 1954, After commissioning, only 
a very small number of men will be required 
to complete minor items of work. This small 
number will in turn be gradually reduced 
until October 1954 when the CVA 14 will be 
completed. 

Repairs to miscellaneous vessels, which in 
previous years were a significant factor in 
the New York Naval Shipyard's workload, 
are virtually nonexistent at the present time. 
Approximately 75 men or less of all trades 
are employed in this kind of work at the 
present time. Additional repair work is 
scheduled for the latter part of 1954. How- 
ever, that work will be available too late in 
the year to avold anticipated layoffs result- 
ing from lack of work. 

A broad analysis of the workload and man- 
power picture for the New York Naval 
Shipyard is offered here. 

It ts noted that the New York Naval Ship- 
yard has, at present, approximately 17,500 
employees. The analysis for the next 6 
months offered below is based on shop 51, 
the electric shop, which employs approxi- 
mately 700 people, at the present time. The 
electric shop, one of the oufitting shops, 
in recent months has been the predominant- 
ly leading shop in reducing its work force. 
Usually the other outfitting shops follow the 
same pattern, The workload chart for May, 
June, and July 1954 Is fairly level and will 
probably require no layoff, In August 1954, 
the workload chart takes a very sharp dip 
which indicates a layoff of 100 men in shop 
51 alone. In September, the workload re- 
mains low. However, in October 1954, the 
electric shop will probably be compelled to 
recruit additional electricians. In Novem- 
ber 1954 the workload Increases at a more 
rapid rate with an anticipated incrense in 
work force until June 1955 when it is estl- 
mated approximately 1,400 employecs will be 
required by shop 51 alone. 

A review of the decrease in workload, with 
a corresponding decrease in manpower re- 
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quiring additional layoffs of approximately 
100 men in August 1954 and a subsequent 
increase in the month of October 1954 and 
continuing through June 1955, Invites a re- 
view of the cost of laying off Government 
employees and reemploying the same or other 
individuals shortly thereafter. In this con- 
nection the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, on page 76 of their Report 
No. 2102, ordered printed on July 4, 
published an analysis of the cost of a typical 
agency’s reduction in force. That report 
shows that the cost to the Government of 
laying off 1 employee in a reduction-in-force 
procedure varies from $425 to $97 per posi- 
tion, or an average of approximately $260 
per position. The anticipated layoff of 100 
employees of shop 51 alone, therefore, would 
cost the Government approximately $26,000 
in nonproductive effort. This estimated 
Government cost omits the hidden cost to 
the Government which results from the re- 
duction in morale of the employees directly 
affected by reduction in force, as well as the 
remaining morale of the employees whose 
morale is also adveresly affected. At ap- 
proximately $20 per day, the average pay of 
an electrician, the Government could obtain 
1,300 man-days of productive labor with no 
total increase in expenditure if work could 
be found for these 100 men instead of laying 
them off, The other side of the picture is 
the anticipated reemployment of the same 
number of employees beginning in October 
1954 and the anticipated need for hundreds 
more of the same craft, No estimate is avall- 
able to us at this time as to the average cost 
of employing the additional help needed, 
Such cost would include the recruitment 
process, interviews, medical examination, in- 
doctrination, issuance of safety equipment, 
training or retraining in procedures and 
methods currently employed on naval ves- 
sels, etc. It is conservative to estimate this 
cost at, roughly, the equivalent of the cost 
of laying off an employee. Consequently, 
avoiding any layoff of the anticipated 100 
men should make available to the Federal 
Government at least an additional 2,600 
man-days of productive work in lieu of the 
cost of reemploying the same number of 
people. As it is recognized that insecurity 
of employment with any employer adversely 
affects the manpower marked for additional 
recruitment, it can be anticipated that the 
cost of the scheduled further recruitment 
of electricians for employment in the New 
York Naval Shipyard will become increasing- 
ly expensive. No estimate of this Increased 
cost is attempted. 

Several proposals are offered to resolve the 
problem created by the lack of work in the 
period from August through October 1954, 
They are as follows: 

(a) The CVA 20, U. 8. S. Bennington, Is 
scheduled to have canted deck installed in 
the New York Naval Shipyard beginning No- 
vember 15, 1954. That work assignment will 
be available too late to avoid a reduction in 
force as a result of the critically low level of 
work at this shipyard. Instead, the CVA 20 
will require the reemployment of approxi- 
mately the same number of people laid off in 
August 1954. If the Navy Department were 
to reschedule the CVA 20 to be available in 
New York in July 1954, it is estimated no 
reductions will be required in this typi- 
cal shop. 

(b) Two vessels of the CVA 42 class are 
scheduled to have canted decks installed, but 
they have not been assigned (to best of our 
knowledge) to specific shipyards. If one of 
these vessels could be available’ to the New 
York Naval Shipyard in June 1954, the prob- 
lem of finding work to maintain the current 
work force would be resolved. 

(c) The CVA 40, the U. S. S. Tarawa, is 
expected to arrive at the New York Naval 
Shipyard for an availability in September 
1954. Whatever work is to be done on that 
vessel could be better utilized to alleviate tho 
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manpower workload situation if the vessel 
were to arrive in August 1954. 

(d) If the budget permits expenditures 
for class 27C conversions and one such vessel 
could be assigned to this shipyard in June or 
July 1954, or as soon as possible, the work- 
load difficulties would be solved for the next 
18 months. The following vessels (to the 
best of our knowledge) are due for class 27C 
conversions: CVA 13, U. S. 8. Franklin; CVA 
16, U. S. S. Lexington CVA 17, U. S. S. Bunker 
Hill; CVA 21, U. S. S. Borer; CVA 32, U. S. S. 
Leyte; CVA 37, U. 8. S. Princeton; CVA 40, 
U.S. S. Tarawa; CVA 45, U. S. S. Valley Forge; 
CVA 47, U. S. S. Philippine Sea. 

(e) In addition to class 27C conversions, 
the aboye listed vessels do not have canted 
decks. This Is a separate job not part of 
class 27C conversion. Obviously, the instal- 
lation of a canted deck on any of these ves- 
sels would be significant contribution to the 
workload at the New York Naval Shipyard. 

The U. S. S. Missouri is scheduled for an 
inactivation (mothball job). If this would 
be assigned to the New York Naval Shipyard 
at an early date it could solve the workload 
dip. 
~ It is requested that sufficient work be sent 
to the shipyard within the next 3 months so 
that the present work force can be main- 
tained without causing hardship among the 
men by laying them off for short periods 
when the same and more manpower will be 
needed shortly thereafter. From a manage- 
ment standpoint it would be more efficient 
to retain the same people on board instead 
of attempting to recruit even the same num- 
ber at a later date, when some of the more 
efficient people will have been able to find 
employment elsewhere and may refuse to 
return to the shipyard. 

It must be reemphasized that in the above 
analysts the electric shop has been used as a 
typical example of anticipated workload and 
manpower needs within the next 6 months. 
The assignment of vessels to the New York 
Naval Shipyard will, of course, have a cor- 
responding effect on the workload and man- 
power for other shops. 

Work COMMITTEE, 


Missionary Warns Here About Reds in 
7 Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of May 24, 1954: 


Missionary WARNS HERE ABOUT REDS IN 
GUATEMALA 


Our political leaders and diplomats must 
be vigilant because of the rise of communism 
in Guatemala, the Reverend Sebastian 
Buccellato declared here yesterday. The 
Franciscan missionary was expelled from 
Guatemala in February. 

He was the principal speaker at a com- 
Munion breakfast of the Archbishop John 
Hughes Council 481, Knights of Columbus, 
at the Granada Hotel, Brooklyn. Members 
of the council attended a mass at Our Lady 
of Guadalupe Roman Catholic Church, 73d 
Street and 15th Avenue, Brooklyn, prior to 
the breakfast. The celebrant was Msgr. 
Joseph A. McCormack. 

Daniel George, grand knight of the council, 
Presented a chalice to Father Buccellato at 
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the breakfast to replace one in a mass kit 
that he said had been confiscated by the 
Police in Guatemala. 


The Indispensable Condition in Connec- 
tion With United States Intervention in 
the Indochina War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the Wall Street Journal in its 
issue of May 27, 1954, pointed out that 
there are other very vital conditions in 
addition to the conditions laid down by 
Secretary Dulles upon which we would 
intervene in the Indochina war. Among 
these are well defined and spelled out 
political and military objectives and a 
strong probability that they can be 
achieved. 


The article asks these pertinent ques- 
tions, to which the administration must 
have the answers before committing 
American soldiers in the Indochina 
crusade: How many American divisions 
would be needed? What is the political 
objective? How do we assure Indochina 
freedom from communism, and how do 
we assure their independence? If we 
cannot make such assurances, why the 
intervention? 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, which is entitled “The Indispen- 
sable Condition,” printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE INDISPENSABLE CONDITION 


Secretary of State Dulles the other day 
listed the conditions, already unofficially re- 
ported, on which the United States would 
consider intervention In the Indochina war. 

The condgions are: That other nations 
which have an important stake in the area 
go in with us; that the United Nations gives 
moral sanction to the action; that it is un- 
derstood that the purpose is not defense of 
colonialism but of liberty and independence 
and freedom; and that Congress approves the 
action, 

These are all very well as far as they go; 
certainly they are the very least the admin- 
istration could require before entering a war 
of this sort. 

But there is a further and more basic con- 
dition which we are not confident that 
Washington has or can firmly set. That is 
that there must be clearly defined military 
and political objectives for any American 
Intervention and a strong probability that 
they can be achieved. 

The lack of such objectives and assurances 
has long been an American deficiency. This 
country went into World War II with little 
thought of anything beyond crushing the 
Axis: the result was the aggrandizement of 
the Sovict colossus and our present difficul- 
ties. This country went into Korea intend- 
ing to stop the Communist aggression but in 
the middle of the war went beyond that and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to wrest all Korea from 
communism. 

If we were to go into Indochina in the 
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same casual way, the results could well be 
calamitous, 

The military situation of the French Union 
forces is deteriorating badly, after 4 years of 
heavy American material and financial ald 
and repeated promises of victory. The politi- 
cal situation in Vietnam is so bad that it is 
questionable whether even a total independ- 
ence treaty from France would any longer 
muster sufficient anti-Communist sentiment 
to turn the tide. 

Some administration officials appear to 
realize that if the United States intervened 
it would have to do so with ground troops 
and not merely air and naval units. There 
is hope, of course, of substantial contribu- 
tions from other nations, but this seems a 
forlorn hope. 

Troop contributions from the Philippines 
and Thailand could be expected, but that is 
about all from Asia; South Korea, despite 
its offers, needs its troops for its own de- 
fense, and Nationalist China probably would 
not be asked to participate. Britain has few, 
if any, soldiers to spare, and it would be 
unrealistic to expect France to do much 
more than it is doing, even though it has 
not sent any draftees to Indochina, 

How many American divisions would be 
needed? And where would they come from? 
The bulk of our ground troops are still in 
Korea, and they are a long way from being 
sent out of there. Evidently a much larger 
Army than our present large one would be 
required to make more than token inter- 
vention. 

And if that larger Army could be raised 
soon enough to accomplish anything, what 
would it be expected to accomplish? The 
Communist Viet Minh already occupies large 
and important sections of Viet Nam. Would 
our forces be expected to crush them or 
merely stop them where they are? 

Given the present military and political 
situation in Viet Nam, what are the chances 
of doing either? What do we do when the 
Chinese Communists match, as they prob- 
ably will, our intervention with their own? 
How many more troops, and what action 
against China itself? Is Indochina worth a 
full war with Communist China and per- 
haps with the Soviet Union? 

Assuming—and it is a dubious assump- 
tion—the Communists can be stopped in 
Indochina itself, what is the political ob- 
jective? We will be in partial or complete 
control of an area largely populated by fer- 
vent Nationalists with long and bitter mem- 
ories of white colonialism; many of them 
are sympathetic to the Viet Minh. How do 
we assure their independence and freedom 
from communism? And if we cannot assure 
that, what is the point of intervention? 

Without satisfactory answers to these 
questions, without realizable military and 
political objectives clearly formulated in ad- 
cance, we will be floundering in a war whose 
end we cannot see. We will not know how 
much or how little to do, where or when 
to stop. The danger is that we will not stop 
until it is too late to stop at all, 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, aside to 
Mr. Malenkov and company, what do 
you have in your kind of “freedom” to 
match Mr. Young against Mr, White for 
New York Central? 
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Rogation Sunday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the text 
of a sermon by the Very Reverend Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, Jr., delivered in the Wash- 
ington Cathedral on last Sunday, May 
23, 1954. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“In the world ye shall have tribulations; 
but be of good cheer; 1 have overcome the 
world.” (John 16: 13.) 


Nearly 1,500 years ago, in the Kingdom of 
Burgandy, nestled in the Alps along the 
banks of the River Rhone, the mountaineers 
were terrified by a series of eruptions from 
volcanoes in the region of Anverque. A good 
deal of damage was done; but the worst of 
it was the panic that spread from village to 
village. ‘The people feared a new and greater 
calamity. It was at this time, in the year 
485, that Mamertus, Bishop of the Burgan- 
dian city of Vienne, set aside the 3 days 
before Ascension Day as a time of special 
prayer against catastrophe. He led his 
mountaineers in processional litany beneath 
the fiery peaks, beseeching God's protection 
and strength, 

People did not forget those days. Long 
after the volcanoes were forgotten, the 
church still kept those days of prayer, and 
called them “rogation days” or “days of ask- 
ing.“ To this moment they are appointed 
in our prayer book as “days of solemn sup- 
plication,” and today is called Rogation Sun- 
day. Only, happily, they soon lost their 
sombre associations. Since it came in the 
spring, Rogation Day became the prayer of 
farmers for their crops, As they planted, 
they asked God for a good harvest. And, like 
the ancient Jews, of the Bible, they sowed 
a seed for God, offering of their corp a tithe 
to Him. Thus it comes about that after all 
these centuries we too will plant a tree at 
this service to signify our prayer to Him, who 
in the day of trouble is our strength, and 
in time of prosperity is the author of our 
good. 
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Buch is the long history of the little cere- 
money that we shall repeat today. Expres- 
sive not only of the farmer's prayer but also 
of the church's deepest experience of God 
across these ages. It's all summed up in a 
motto I once saw over the door of a hospital: 
“Man tends, God mends.” When we plant 
the seeds of any good and faithful thing, 
God will bring forth the fruit in His season. 
Here and there in this world of tribulation 
and fearfulness and misunderstanding—are 
hid the means of His overcoming it. If it is 
sown in faith, the tree will grow. And since 
we are not farmers, we may think of our 
tree as the sign of peace and healing and 
truth, which God also means to lift up in 
the world. 

That this thing is no dream, but does 
indeed recur in the rich experience of the 
church, is illustrated, curlously enough, by 
the forthcoming visit this week of Haile 
Selassie, Lion of Judah, Emperor of Ethiopia. 
In him is seen God's handiwork in history. 

Long, long ago was a tiny seed planted. 
The Bible itself, in the Book of Acts, records 
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how Philip, one of the disciples, was on his 
way to Gaza, in the southern desert. “And 
he arose and went: and behold, a man of 
Ethiopia * * * of great authority under 
Candace queen of the Ethiopians, who had 
charge of all her treasure, had come to 
Jerusalem for to worship; was returning and 
sitting in his chariot.” Philip stopped, 
talked with the man about the scriptures, 
about Jesus. And when they came to water, 
the Ethiopian stopped and asked to be bap- 
tized there. Philip's hand upon that man's 
head was the little seed whence sprang the 
third great branch of Christendom, known 
as the Coptic Christian Church, and native 
still to Ethiopia. It is as head of this church 
that Halle Selassie, “defender of the faith,” 
comes next Friday to visit this cathedral. 

How has God made that seed to grow. In 
dark Africa to raise up a people whose faith 
has known how to defend its freedom, and 
whose leader is today one of the great men 
of peace in the world, one of the most re- 
epected upon his continent. We will wel- 
come him as Christian welcomes Christian, 
in the name of our common Lord and of His 
Saving Son; and who knows but that the 
prayers we say together: men of differing 
race and divergent practice—may not yet be 
the surest means of building a peace and 
understanding in the world. A sturdy tree 
raised up by faith, in the Jungle of doubt 
and suspicion, 
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“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only,” is the challenge of the epistle for 
today. Every Christian knows that prayer 
which does not issue in good works, is vain. 
The seed that God would have us plant in 
the world must be a growing seed, active and 
alive. God will conquer not by hope alone, 
but by dint of the tangible service that we 
offer Him. We have to dig in order to plant. 

This is why the several churches of Amer- 
ica at this time have called upon their mem- 
bers to give active support to the extension 
of Christian work around the world. Our 
own Episcopal Church in particular has in- 
vited us all to be builders for Christ, giving 
of our interest and substance that many 
seeds may be planted which God may then 
nourish and bring to fruit. As Philip bap- 
tized the Ethiopian, so others are ready to 
be sent to carry the glad news of God's provi- 
dence to places which for lack of that Gospel 
are now sore points of disturbance and un- 
certainty. 

I saw at the end of the war the twisted 
wreckage of what was once our cathedral 
church in Manila. Artillery and bombs had 
reduced it to rubble, with onWa few black- 
ened girders projecting toward the sky. Yet, 
atop that tragic wreckage still remained the 
Cross of Christ. Tipped and scorched; war 
had shaken it, but could not knock it down. 

Now to give substance once more to that 
cross—to rebuild the church beneath it, to- 
gether with the hospital and theological 
seminary alongside it—is to renew a light 
without which the Far East must be dark 
indeed. A seed planted in Manila will blos- 
som quietly all over the Orient. The only 
other growing thing that I can see there is 
communism. But in the long run Christ 
will conquer, if we but let Him use us in His 
service. We are His hands, the instruments 
of His will; He has no other in the world. 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation, but 
be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

Are there any still who think that Chris- 
tian missions are naught but the means of 
meddling with the affairs of others—nothing 
but the imposition of our prudish prejudices 
as we dress the happy natives in unbecoming 
Mother Hubbards? Do these seeds of which 
I speak really grow? 

Well, many years ago someone went to 
Japan and baptized a Japanese. A tiny germ 
Was sown. It survived with difficulty, yet 
bit by bit, imperceptibly, it grew. Until, in 
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our time, there was little Miss Takahashi—a 
nurse in St. Luke's Hospital, Tokyo, dressed 
not in a Mother Hubbard but the spotless 
white of a Nightingale. There in the name 
of Christ she served God—and, what was far 
more rare in Japan—her fellow men. War 
came. The Japanese Army invaded brutally 
the neighboring lands. Beside the armies 
went Miss Takahashi, Christian. She minis- 
tered to the civilian victims of her country- 
men's aggression—still serving God—and 
man. When at last the Japanese were driven 
defeated into the hills of northern Luzon, 
they took with them the little nurse, whose 
sacrifice they so little understood, but whose 
ministration they so badly needed. There 
in the hills she tended the wounded, starved 
refugees. She met suffering wherever she 
found it, still in the name of her God. Final- 
ly American troops captured the Christian 
nurse and her sick soldiers, and threw them 
all into prison. It was there I first met Miss 
Takahashi. She was nursing still, in the 
prison, giving of herself for the sake of 
Christ. She asked if I would celebrate com- 
munion in the prison chapel. “There are 
Christians here,” she said, “Japanese and 
Filipino and Americans, too.“ As we met in 
that service, victor and vanquished, white 
and yellow and brown, I knew that Christ 
had indeed conquered the world. In the 
little Japanese nurse the seed of long ago 
had grown into a great tree, 
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It is seeds like this which we are asked to 
plant today. Not only in the far corners of 
the earth, but here at home, too; in colleges 
where teaching is so much of man, so little 
of God; in cities where hundreds of new 
homes are being built and there is need 
among them for a house of God; among 
prisoners and Indians and young people. 

If, in response to our church's call, we 
but plant the seeds in our diocese, in our 
Nation, and tn the world, then we know that 
God will make them grow. 

As we go out to sow on this Rogation Day, 
let us pray for the harvest, 


Jubilee in Bayonne, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I deem 
it a marked privilege to cite in the 
Record at this time a glowing tribute to 
a most distinguished servant of God as 
it appeared in the Jersey Journal of 
Wednesday, May 19, 1954. Congratula- 
tions to you, Msgr. Michael J. Mulligan, 
in your half century as a priest: 

JUBILEE IN BAYONNE 

Tonight ends a 4-day celebration in honor 
of the services of Msgr. Michael J. Mulligan 
in his half century as a priest. For 35 of 
those years he has been pastor of St. Heury’s 
in Bayonne. 

The observance of this jubilee year, how- 
ever, has spread far beyond the its of the 
parish, for nearly everyone in Bayonne knows 
the monsignor. Everyone who knows any- 
thing of the Visiting Nurse Service there, 
knows he got it started. Everyone who takes 
an interest in the cultural life of the city 
knows that he founded the Opera Guild and 
is forever promoting music and dramatics 
as compensation for the shallower pastimes 
of the day, 
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Everyone who knows anything about Bay- 
onne knews he always has been in the fore- 
front of any movement for a better Bayonne, 
Typical is this sidelight: Last week he had 
as luncheon guests a number of newspaper- 
men who were gathering the preliminary 
stories on his jubilee. Did he talk about 
himself and the celebration? Yes, when he 
had to. But yery much on his mind was 
what Bayonne and all those families will do 
if a major oil refinery is moved. Plunging 
into Bayonne's problems and helping where 
he can has made him a most useful citizen 
to all of Bayonne. 


India Fears United States as Unknown, 
Treats Reds as Known Quantity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a few significant paragraphs 
from an article by William L. Ryan on 
the subject India Fears United States 
as Unknown, Treats Reds as Known 
Quantity, which was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 27. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Inp1a Pears UNITED STATES AS UNKNOWN, 
Treats REDS AS KNOWN QUANTITY 
(By William L. Ryan) 

GENEVA, May 27.— The devil I know,” sald 
an Indian leader, “is worse than the devil I 

don't know.“ 

He was trying to explain why antli-Ameri- 
ean sentiment is rising in India, why Indians 
profess not to fear any threat of communism 
from abroad. 

“America is capitalist,” he said. “Indians 
relate capitalism to im; and impe- 
Tialism to colonialism. Colonialism is the 
devil we know.” 

This came from an Indian leader who ts 
pro-American, and thus is testimony to the 
strength of Moscow-Peiping propaganda in 
Asia. Communist efforts have been concen- 
trated upon identifying the United States 
With colonialism and im 

The Communist Party in India professes to 
give all-out support to the foreign policy of 
Prime Minister Nehru and his Congress Party, 
itself carrying on a grim struggle with the 
domestic Communists. 


NEHRU MORE CHILLY TO UNITED STATES 


The Red objective seems to be to drive 
Mr. Nehru into toeing the Communist Chi- 
nese line. Mr. Nehru does not appear willing 
to be lured all the way, but apparently he 
is becoming openly more and more anti- 
American. He declined an interview, but his 
Supporters say he has these reasons: 

1. United States military aid to Pakistan. 
Nothing has so stirred anti-American senti- 
ment. One Indian leader told me this 
amounted to “India’s enemy.“ since 
there has been no solution to the Indian- 
Pakistan! dispute over Kashmir State. 

2. Suggestions in Washington that the war 
in Indochina might be internationalized. 
Indian leaders picture the Indochina war as 
Purely one against colonialism. Some of 
them were so much in the dark about it they 
had to be briefed by the British before the 
Colombo Conference last month. 
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3. Attempts to bring about a southeast 
Asia alliance. Indian leaders say this is an 
invitation for Asia to provide the arena for 
world war II. 

4. Statements by Americans about the use 
of atomic weapons and the prospect of mas- 
sive retaliation. Iadlan leaders portray 
such statements as heralding a futile attempt 
to blast communism out of existence rather 
than trying to outflank communism with bet- 
ter ideas and ideals. 

5. Failure to appreciate India’s special po- 
sition. This is the crux of the matter, In- 
dian leaders apparently consider themselyes 
misused by American misunderstanding, 
and think that they are required to walk an 
international tightrope because of their geo- 
graphical position. 


What America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a short 
time ago, Betty Hurst, of Hobbs, N. Mex., 
wrote a winning essay on the subject, 
What America Means to Me. Her essay 
was published as part of an editorial in 
the Hobbs Daily News-Sun, of my State; 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial and essay be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and essay were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A SCHOOLGIRL'S OPINION 

Last Tuesday morning representatives of 
the Hobbs Woman's Civic Club and the 
American Legion Auxiliary here presented 
awards to 19 school children for essays on 
the subject What America Means to Me. 
The papers were written last Armistice day 
and each was composed without previous 
preparation immediately after the announce- 
ment was made in schools, 

The winning essay was written by Betty 
Hurst, a senior in Hobbs High School. Here 
is what she wrote: 

“The Liberty Bell: Made of the iron will 
of every man, woman, and child that gave 
their lives for our freedoms; it rings out the 
words today of liberty, justice, and freedom 
heard around the world. 

“The Statue of Liberty: She stands high 
and lifted up, not as a ruler, not as a 
queen, but as a mountain of strength, open- 
ing her arms to the poor refugee, to the 
weary soldier coming home and to the many 
friends and allies of our country. 

“Our flag: Its glorious colors wave heaven- 
ward proclaiming the red for blood ‘shed on 
battlefields, the white for the purity of God, 
who gave us this country and the blue for 
the heavens which envelop the whole world. 

“To see an open church door, it in Itself 
cries out: There is freedom here.“ 

“From the smallest symbol to the largest 
symbol, America shouts: ‘Freedom to all.’ 

“Many things have been written, many 
things are being written and many things 
will be written on what America means to 
me, but only by our lives can we really 
show what America means to each of us.” 

Betty's essay shows great depth of per- 
ception that Is rarely found in a high school 
student. Her words are an inspiration and 
should be cherished by all who love this 
country of ours. 
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Invitation to Anarchy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorn a thought- 
provoking and very interesting editorial 
entitled “Invitation to Anarchy,” which 
appeared in the New York Times of May 
28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INVITATION To ANARCHY 


On the 22d day of the hearings, yesterday 
Senator McCarruy returned to the theme 
which has guided many of his actions in the 
past and which he has already propounded 
before the committee. He would have all 
Federal employees, in uniform or out, irre- 
spective of oath of office or departmental 
regulations, or Presidential directives, or the 
law of the land, report to him any informa- 
tion they think they have about criminal or 
Communist activity within the Govern- 
ment, 

Even taking at face value Senator McCar- 
THY’s professed desire to expose communism, 
corruption, and subversion, the basic fal- 
lacy in his position is that he views himself 
as at one and the same time an administra- 
tive, an investigating. a law-enforcing, a 
legislative, and a judicial officer. By virtue 
of his position, Mr. McCartny is by rights 
an investigator whose inquiries should be 
properly related to the area of legislative 
recommendations. He was not elected to be 
an administrator nor a police officer nor a 
Judge. Those functions belong to other di- 
visions of the Government, and when Mr, 
McCartHy insists on encroaching upon 
them he is attempting to undermine the 
structure of our Federal system. 

Every malcontent, every disgrunteled ofice- 
holder or officeseeker, every official nursing 
a grudge, every political sycophant is invited 
by Mr. McCartnr to disregard the whole fab- 
ric of law and order that holds this or any 
government together, and to spy, to inform. 
to pass even the most secret data to a chalr- 
man of a committee who has proved himself 
only too willing to use such information to 
suit his own pollitcal purposes. 

When on May 5 Mr. Jenkins and Senator 
Munpr condoned Mr. McCartuy’s refused to 
reveal the name of the young Army officer 
who had violated the law by giving him a 
fake letter containing classified informa. 
tion they could not have understood the 
implications of that action. When Senator 
McCLELLAN suggested that Mr. Mecanrur 
may have been guilty of a crime in receiving 
this document he was only calling to the 
attention of the Department of Justice a 
possibility that we trust will be thoroughly 
explored before many more weeks have 
passed. When Mr. Mecr ma observed 
yesterday that “I don’t know of any oath any 
man ever took that * * required him to 
commit a crime,” he was putting in the 
proper light Senator McCarTHY's inference 
that such informants were somehow above’ 
the law, Senator SYMINGTON, former Secre- 
tary of the Alr Force, was pointing to the 
obvious when he sald: “I would hate to think 
that all the people in the Air Force or the 
Army or the Navy who may have some grudge 
against thelr superior officer, or who may feel 
that their wisdom was superior to that of 
their superior officer, including the Com- 
mander in Chief, were being coaxed to give- 
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away secrets * regardless of the law of 
the land.” 

No loyal American wants crime or corrup-, 
tion or subversion or communism within his 
Government, or anywhere else in his country 
for that matter. But there are police agen- 
cies, there are law-enforcing agencies, there 
are administrative and judicial procedures 
that must be respected if we are to have an 
orderly and meaningful Government. Con- 
ereszional investigating committees have 
great usefulness, and many of them have 
been exceedingly useful in helping to im- 
prove the law and the administration of the 
law. 


Civil Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, all of us 
are concerned with the civil-defense pro- 
gram, and when we think of civil defense 
we generally picture the problem faced 
by our cities and large metropolitan 
areas. 

Rarely, if ever, do we give any thought 
to the problems of our farmers and oth- 
ers in rural areas. There is a group in 
Maryland, however, which is concerned 
with farm civil defense, and it is headed 
by Mr. Siegfried Goetze, of Monrovia. 

The Baltimore Sunpapers have also 
demonstrated an interest in the civil- 
defense problems of the farmer, and re- 
cently Mr. Raymond Thompson, of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, wrote a series of 
three articles on this subject, 

These newspaper articles were very 
competent appraisals of the situation, 
and I should like to have a condensation 
of them, prepared by Mr. Thompson, 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the con- 
densation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Condensed from the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of April 12, 1954] 

Untrev STATES FARM OUTPUT TERMED DEPEND- 
ENT ON CIVIL DEFENSE OF Crrr FACILITIES 
(The first of three articles on farm civil 
defense) 

(By Raymond Thompson) 

Wasninoton, April 12.—Even the cow has 
a stake in civil defense. 

On the farm, she depends on power-oper- 
ated wells for water to quench her thirst, 
on electrically driven machines to milk her, 
and on “three squares” daily to keep up her 
health and production. But she'd be vir- 
tually helpless if an enemy attack blasted 
electric-generating equipment, hydraulic 
dams, power lines, and food-supply highways. 

Her owner could no longer operate milk 
coolers or separators. The water pump would 
stop working. Refrigeration facilities would 
be cut off. The electric switch would not 
bring light. 

This would be so even if the bombs were 
dropped on a city a couple of miles—or 100 
miles—away. 

Few people have ever given this serlous 
thought. 

Civil defense experts, in the past, have 
concentrated their interest on the largest 
metropolitan centers—that’s where the 
enemy is likely to strike first. Lately, work- 
ing closely with the Department of Agricul- 
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' 
ture, they have begun analyzing what could 
happen in farm areas should atomic or bac- 
teriological war oceur. 

Communications would be knocked out. 
Labor shortages would threaten the econ- 
omy. Transportation tieups would be para- 
lyzing. Fuel supplies would be cut off. 
Crops and animals might be infected with 
disease. Markets would be closed off, 

Protecting the farm against such attacks 
could be a major factor in the defense of 
the Nation in the event of another war, since 
no element is more vital to our economy 
than food. Potential enemies know this and 
would consider farmlands high on the list of 
priority targets. 

What can the farmer do to protect him- 
self, his farmland, crops, and animals? How 
can he get vital machinery parts, supplies, 
and fuel? How will he get his perishables 
to market? What can he do in case of power 
breakdown? 

With any attack on cities, thousands of 
evacuees would stream into farm areas seek- 
ing food. shelter, clothing, and medical care. 
How many people can be handled by a par- 
ticular farm district. What is required for 
them? How many volunteers could be mus- 
tered? 

The Individual farmer can solve some of 
these problems and attain some of these 
goals on his own initiative. But to solve 
the major problems, group action is nec- 


[Condensed from the Baltimore Evening 
Sun of April 13, 1954] 


New MARKET PLAN To Be USED as PATTERN 
FOR RURAL, Civit. DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 


(The second of three articles on farm civil 
defense) 
(By Raymond Thompson) 

New Marker, MD., April 13.—Farmers of 
this Frederick County community are de- 
veloping a farm emergency civil defense 
program which will soon become a pattern 
for other farm areas in the Nation. 

Their unswerving determination, In the 
face of complacency on the part of county 
and some civil defense officials, to set up a 
preparedness program, has led the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration to select the 
New Market district as the first model farm 
emergency community in the United States. 

“The question of civil defense is a life-or- 
death problem for Mr. Farmer,” according to 
Col. William A. Brewer, Director of the 
FCDA's office of tactical operations. “The 
problems are complex and knotty, and they 
vary from community to community. 

“That's what makes it so difficult to give 
farmers a specific set of answers. For that 
reason, we are simply drawing up a basic 
guide and pattern and we will leave the 
question of preparing for emergency up to 
the individual community. 

“The New Market group.“ he continued, 
“showed an aggressive spirit long before we 
knew of their activities and they already 
have come up with some very good answers.” 

The program began here in 1948 at the 
instigation of Siegfried Goetz, a Monrovia 
farmer. Fully aware of what might happen 
in event of enemy attack, Mr. Goetze, a 
member of the New Market Grange No. 362, 
suggested to that farm group that a com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate the scope 
of dangers confronting farmers in an emer- 
gency and to provide answers to the vital 
problems. 

Appointed to that committee were Walter 
E. Burall, chairman; Bruce E Crum, vice 
chairman; Lucian K, Falconer, treasurer; 
Mr. Goetze, secretary; L. H. Crickenberger, 
civil defense director for the district; Sam- 
uel S. Hollingsworth, welfare services; the 
Reverend Leon P. F. Vauthier, spiritual sery- 
ices; C. W, Kent, rescue services; Kenneth 
B. McGolerick, information; William F, 
Smith, warden services; William J. wucom, 
in on and Jesse M. Burall, transpor- 

n. 
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[Condensed from the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of April 14, 1954 
FREDERICK County FARM Ares BEING USH AS 
NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE PATTERN 


(The last of three articles on farm civil 
defense) 
(By Raymond Thompson) 

New Market, Mn., April 14, 1954.—In any 
civil defense program, first consideration is 
given to saving the lives of humans, but 
farmers in this Frederick County community 
are also developing plans to protect their 
5,865 head of dairy animals, hogs, sheep, and 
horses. 1 

They have a dairy industry valued at $25 
million annually which must be safeguarded 
in event of war and they want to be pre- 
pared to cope with every aspect of al all-out 
war—direct or indirect atom bombing, 
radiation, bacteriological warfare, and sabo- 


tage. 

To help find the answers to the problems 
confronting farmers in event of attack, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration has re- 
quested farmers here to make a compre- 
hensive civil defense rural analysis to in- 
clude such items as human population, land 
use, highways and highway repair equip- 
ment, animal census, tractor and truck in- 
ventory, gasoline and diesel fuel storage ca- 
pacity, fire-fighting equipment, electric- 
power sources and available lodgings for 
evacuees. 

It will take several months to complete 
the survey, but some of the work already is 
finished. T 

The farmers know, for example, that a 
normal 30-day supply of feed for the liye- 
stock will be available in eyent of emergency, 
but that farmers in the district may have 
to accept a variation of feed formula because 
of a shortage of obtainable ingredients. 
First reports of the petroleum inventory in- 
dicate only a week's supply of gasoline, oil, 
kerosene, and grease will be on hand. 

The district, the farmers have learned, is 
well situated from the standpoint of power 
resources, but they admit the problem of 
communications is the toughest they have 
had to encounter, They currently are meet- 
ing with respresentatives of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. to work out a 
solution, 

To solve some of the problems created by 
lack of supplies, the New Market group is 
working on a plan to obtain surplus mili- 
tary equipment for distribution to rural 
groups for use in emergencies. Two bills 
have been introduced into Congress for that 
purpose—H. R. 606 and S. 3074—both of 
which ask that the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 be amended to “authorize the dis- 
posal of certain Federal surplus property to 
State and local units of the United States 
Civil Defense Corps and Farm Emergency 
Civil Defense Corps.” 


The 13th District of New Jersey Goes 
Down the Line in Support of the 1955 
Budget for the Heart Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
affords me great pleasure to cite at this 
time, under unanimous consent, the full 
support of the 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey for the 1955 budget 
required by the United States Public 
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Health Service to carry on its war to wipe 
out heart disease which each year kills 
1 out of every 2 Americans. A very fine 
wire soliciting our.support in this grim 
battle follows: 
New Tonk, N. Y., May 27, 1954, 

Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge your support of $29,888,000 
budget for the Heart Institute of the United 
States Public Health Service in fiscal 1955 as 
recommended by the National Heart Com- 
mittee. We consider this figure as critically 
needed minimum it includes $6 million 
for badly needed research facilities to carry 
forward the research efforts which have 
already produced great advances. Heart dis- 
ease kills 1 out of every 2 Americans. Won't 
you let us know that you will support these 
additional funds to fight our No. 1 internal 
enemy? 

Mrs. WENDELL WILLKIE, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG, 
EMERSON FOOTE, 
Cochairman, the National Heart 
Committee, 


L'Union St. Jean Baptiste d’Amerique, 
Eighteenth General Session, Springfield, 
Mass.—Cardinal Leger’s Visit to West- 
ern Massachusetts’ Assumption Col- 
lege Confers Honorary Degree Upon 
Cardinal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, L’Union 
St. Jean Baptiste d'Amerique is one of 
the finest Franco-American organiza- 
tions in the Nation. It was born 55 
years ago, in 1899, in Holyoke, Mass., by 
a group of people interested in organiz- 
ing an association for the mutual benefit 
of persons of French descent. ‘This orig- 
inal small band of people, headed by 
Edouard Cadieux, of Holyoke, saw the 
need of a society that would not only 
bring together Franco-Americans dedi- 
cated to the perpetuation and practice 
of French culture but also assist the 
members by the establishment of a fra- 
ternal and insurance program. How 
well those pioneers planned and how 
effective are the purposes of the society 
is attested by the growth that it has ex- 
perienced. From the official chartering 
in 1900 it has continued to expand, until 
today it embraces more than 80,000 
youth and adult members in 315 councils 
spread throughout New England, New 
York, Michigan, and Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all of us 
can take pride in this great society. I 
am convinced that we can obtain much 
from the spirit that nourishes it. That 
Spirit is found in the programs to which 
the St. Jean Baptiste organization is 
dedicated. For this fraternal group op- 
erates an insurance program, scholar- 
Ship-aid project, and an old-age assist- 
ance system that emphasizes mutual 
helpfulness. And it combines the latter 
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with a burning zealousness of French 
culture and tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, the 18th General Con- 
gress of L'Union St. Jean Baptiste has 
just finished its deliberations. It was 
one of the most successful conferences in 
the society’s history. I am proud that 
it was held in Springfield, Mass., for it 
gave the people of that locality an op- 
portunity to see and hear one of the 
world's most distinguished ctizens, His 
Eminence, Paul-Emile Cardinal Léger, 
archbishop of Montreal. The proceed- 
ings of the convention from May 22 to 
May 26 were highlighted by Assumption 
College of Worcester, Mass., in confer- 
ring an honorary degree upon Cardinal 
Leger. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Rxconn Assumption 
College's citation of Cardinal Léger, and 
an editorial from the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News. > 

The citation and editorial follows: 
CITATION or Honorary DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 

HUMANE LETTERS GIVEN BY ASSUMPTION 

CoLLEGE, May 23, TO His EMINENCE PAUL- 

Emire CARDINAL LÉGER, ARCHBISHOP OF 

MONTREAL 

Asumption College is honored by being 
accorded the privelege of offering its honor- 
ary doctorate to a Prince of the Church. In 
doing so, we mean to express all our love for 
the church, our loyalty to the cause of 
French Catholic culture, our admiration for 
French Canada, and, particularly, to pay 
homage to Cardinal Léger personally, 

The church has made him a prince. And 
the significance of today's ceermony may be 
expressed in these words: “Sincere humility 
moves Assumption to see with the eyes of 
the church, to love with the heart of the 
church, to feel in harmony with the church, 
We recognize here, one who is a leader among 
the shepherds of the church; we love one 
who, in all of French Canada, is closest to 
the heart of the Holy Father; we are thrilled 
in contact with a man who recalls the joys 
and sadnesses of the universal church. May 


we be allowed to include ourselves in this 


life of the church, and to express our obedi- 
ence and our respect toward the entire hier- 
archy, our faith in the successors of the 
Apostles, and our boundless confidence in 
the Pope.“ 

French culture is beautiful because it is 
Catholic, and especially inasmuch as it is 
Catholic. Among all the cardinals of both 
America, Cardinal Léger is the most au- 
thentic representative of French culture. He 
knows It, he loves it, he is ita product and 
this he proclaims. Assumption, by its his- 
tory and its plans for the future, has the 
vocation of spreading this culture in the 
United States. It is therefore natural that 
we should insist upon thus calling public 
attention to the link between our college 
and the person of His Eminence, 

Here also, is for us, an added occasion to 
voice our admiration for Canada, which is 
continuing and enriching the Catholic\part 
of French culture. This we cannot do better 
than in honoring respectfully its leader. Let 
this be an occasion to strengthen our ties 
with Canada, whence most of our families 
have come; Canada, which has preserved the 
faith for these families by providing them 
their first priests in their new country. 

But, above all, our intention is to pay 
homage to the person of Cardinal Leger, and 
to his tireless energy. Is it any wonder, 
your eminence, that His Holiness Pius XII 
should have raised you to so high an honor, 
when on recalls your extensive and varied 
apostolate, and the deep influence which it 
has exerted. This apostolate began in Can- 
ada, and by way of Paris and Rome, it 
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reached the Far East before returning, rich 
in experience, to your beloved country, 
Canada. 

Raised in a profoundly Christian family in 
Valleyfield, Quebec, you were soon attracted 
to the high mission of the priesthood; im- 
bued with a faith and culture which has left 
its beautiful stamp on the history of your 
country, you have been a glorious witness to 
the vitality of that French-Canadian race 
which has done so much for church and 
country. You are amohg those who leave 
their mark wherever they go. Whether at 
the seminary of St. Therese or at the grand 
seminary of Montreal, the call of souls to 
whose needs one gives even himself has found 
in yours a powerful response. Soon the 
field of your apostolate broadens; you are 
called to the heart of Paris, to the seminary 
of philosophy, later to the seminary of the- 
ology, finally to the post of assistant to the 
master of novices; and in all those offices, 
you show yourself a leader of souls, a pru- 
dent counselor, ever concerned with the 
single-eyed purpose of preparing souls for 
God. What wonder then that you were 
called to Japan, certainly a country to which 
you never dreamed of being sent. Thus, 
from 1933 to 1939, Fukuoka, Japan, saw 
you laboring with zeal for a people who 
would soon appreciate the tact, the resource- 
fulness, and the adaptability of an apostle 
who could be all things to all men. Doubt- 
less those years were not the least of your 
apostolate in beauty and fruitfulness. 

But soon Canada would reclaim its rights 
upon you. For one year you would teach 
philosophy at the Montreal Seminary, 
whereupon your merit as well as your learn- 
ing would lead to your appointment as vicar- 
general of the Valleyfield Diocese, doubtless 
a more direct preparation for the office that 
would soon be yours, Divine providence 
provides for everything, as you know by ex- 
perience. And the last step in such a fruit- 
ful career brought you to Rome, that you 
might even more deeply be penetrated with 
the Catholic spirit that so characterizes the 
Holy City. From your 3 years as rector of 
the Canadian College, you brought back an 
ardent affection for the Vicar of Christ, a 
passionate love for the church, and a zealand 
devotion worthy of our first apostles. 

. You had, then, eminence, every right ta 
become a prince of the church; and Pius 
XII. who chooses men wisely, was not long 
in recognizing your preeminence in apostolic 
gifts. In 1950, you were given one of the 
most glorious posts in Canada, a position re- 
quiring all your wisdom and tact. The 
Montreal Archdiocese can glory in having a 
leader with the heart of an apostle, broad, 
open to all good causes, capable of any un- 
dertaking, for you possess the faith that 
moves mountains, and the charity that 
unites the minds and hearts of men. 

It is therefore fitting, Father President, 
that Assumption College confer upon His 
Eminence Paul-Emile Cardinal Leger, the 
title of doctor of humane letters, honoris 
causa, 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of 
May 24, 1954 
CARDINAL Lecer’s Visrr 


It is a rare privilege for Springfield to 
welcome a cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 

Most Rev. John McCloskey, arch- 
bishop of New York, came here to consecrate 
Springfield's first bishop but that was 5 years 
before the archbishop was proclainred this 
country’s first prince of the church, James 
Cardinal Gibbons, the beloved archbishop of 
Baltimore, did visit here in 1888, soon after 
he had been raised to the cardinalate, 

The Italians who came to Springfield at 
the end of the 19th century were overjoyed 
when they were visited by Most Rev. 
Sebastian Martinelli, a native of Tuscany, 
Italy. He was created cardinal 2 years later. 
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Perhaps the most tumultuous welcome 
ever given to a Catholic cardinal was afforded 
Desire Cardinal Mercier, the heroic leader 
of the Belgians who visited the city soon 
after World War I during which his intrepid- 
ity had won international honor and ac- 
claim. 


William Cardinal O'Connell, of Boston, at- 
tended the consecration in 1921 of Moet 
Rev. Thomas M. O'Leary, and Francis 
Cardinal Speliman, of New York, was present 
at the obsequies for the sanre prelate here. 
Thomas Cardinal Tien, of China, was a re- 
cent guest of the diocese and of Springfield. 

The cardinal who was our guest yesterday 
Was warmly welcomed not only by the sons 
and daughters of New France who brought 
their culture and their many talents to New 
England, but also by grateful Catholics of all 
Tacial heritages who know that sons of 
French Canada were among the first Catholic 
missionaries to New England, and their 
bishops were the first to make episcopal visi- 
tations to this region. 

Paul-Emile Cardinal Leger, the 50-year-old 
cardinal-archbishop of Montreal, was in 

d to honor the national congress of 
L'Union St. Jean Baptiste D'Amerique. Host 
to this 18th national convention in St, 
Joseph's Church, founded more than 80 years 
ago by Rev. Louls Gagnier, himself a native 
of the Province of Quebec. 

The cardinal brought his special message 
to this society and to their Canadian- 
American families, to whom the cardinal 
represents the great French-speaking com- 
munity of Quebec. 

However, the cardinal's words here yester- 
day reflected his universality gained by study, 
experience, and belief. He was born in Can- 
ada, was ordained there, studied canon law 
in Paris, taught in the seminary at Issy, 
France, and went to Japan in 1933 where he 
founded in 1938 the Seminary of Fukuoka, 

After serving as vicar general of a Canadian 
diocese during World War II, he was named 
rector of the Canadian College at Rome in 
1947, There, in 1950, he was consecrated and 
returned to Canada as archbishop of Mon- 
trenl. Less than 3 years later, he was created 
a cardinal of the Church, and became the 
second youngest member of that august 
body. 

Springfield will long remember the visit of 
the eminent French-Canadian cardinal, as it 
does the visits of the Italian, Belgian, Ameri- 
can, and Chinese prelates who preceded him. 
They were reared in different cultures, spoke 
different tongues, came from different lands, 
but they all were highly honored for their 
labors In the same great cause. 


The American Industrialist's State of 
Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues are well aware, one of my pri- 
mary interests in my public service has 
been the expansion of the free enterprise 
system through the encouragement of 
private capital investment in overseas 
areas. 

It is my belief that in our intellectual 
combat with the Communist philosophy 
of a state-owned, state-directed econ- 
omy we should not hesitate on every oc- 
casion to crusade for our principles of 
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free individual choice and free economy 
based upon private ownership of the pro- 
cesses of production and distribution. 

Mr. Speaker, my attention has been 
drawn to an address by the president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in Paris last week advancing the 
philosophy of a dynamic expanding pri- 
vate enterprise economy. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with three passages 
of Mr. McClellan's remarks to the Amer- 
ican Club in Paris. They are: 

Above everything else, we must have sound 
investment of venture capital. Every Ameri- 
can businessman knows that our economy 
cannot remain dynamic without new invest- 
ment any more than a human body can re- 
tain life without constant nourishment to 
make new blood. 

When I say investment I mean both do- 
mestic and foreign investment. On this sub- 
ject I'm happy to have the honor of telling 
cur European friends that businessmen at 
home have only praise for the President's lib- 
eral forelgn economic policy which embraces 
private investment abroad. They recognize 
that building up international trade and 
foreign inyestment promote an expanding 
and prosperous economy—and uphold the 
principle of free enterprise at home. 

. * 


But, as business in America can grow and 
develop only in the proper atmosphere, 80 
must foreign governments, of their own voli- 
tion, create a favorable climate for the in- 
vestment of funds from abroad. American 
venture capital must have the protection of 
political stability and it must have guaran- 
ties against property nationalization and the 
assurance of monetary convertibility. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted, I include the text of Mr. Mc- 
Clellan's address at this point in my re- 
marks: 

Tue AMERICAN INDUSTRIALIST’s STATE OF 

MIND 


(Address by H. C. McCicllan, president, 
National Association of Manufacturers) 
Since my election as the 1954 president of 

the National Association of Manufacturers 
of America last December 4 I have traveled 
many thousands of miles in the United 
States, having crossed the Nation eight 
times since January 1. I have talked with 
businessmen and industrialists in many 
cities—from Seattle, Wash., to Miami, Fla. 
Wherever I have gone, without exception, 
the No. 1 question asked me, the primary 
subject for discussion, has concerned our 
economic situation and the business pros- 
pects for the future. I, therefore, assume 
that the Americans in Paris are interested 
in the same subject. 

No one can deny that a change has been 
taking place in the American business 
world. Everybody has been talking about 
it, wanting to know what the change is and 
what it means. 

Some prophets of gloom and doom have 
called it the beginning of a depression and 
have predicated a dire future indeed. But 
most of the calamity callers have a selfish 
purpose and do not properly reflect the sit- 
uation. It should be remembered, I believe, 
that in America this is an election year. It 
should also be remembered that since 1941 
we in the States have been operating in a 
war economy, a defense economy or a state 
of constant emergency. But now, at long 
last, we are in a state of transition; we are 
moving toward a more normal situation. 

I for one welcome that transition as the 
only means by which we can avoid an ulti- 
mate depression, and I know that this view 
is supported by the majority of American 
industrialists, 
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To begin with, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is making substantial progress in 
the reestablishment of sound policies in the 
fiscal affairs of our Government. Among 
the administration's achievements to date 
are these: 

1. Overall Government spending has been 
sharply reduced, 

2. The American taxpayer's burden has 
already been eased a great deal, and further 
tax reductions in prospect wiil undoubtedly 
exceed any tax reduction previously made 
in American history. 

3. We are moving toward a balanced 
budget which American industry holds to be 
the very core of fiscal integrity. 

4. Inflation has been greatly curbed Lf not 
completely halted. 

All of this has been accomplished without 
impairing the national security or the secu- 
rity of our friends abroad. 

And, finally, Mr. Eisenhower has proven 
himself to be the President for all of us in 
America, not solely for the members of his 
own political party. 

The overall health of the American econ- 
omy is as sound, robust, and lively as that 
of a young boy bursting out of his clothes 
at the seams. He may sometimes get cramps 
from eating too many green apples but the 
prognosis is generally favorable for a long, 
active life, 

True, the unemotional graphs show a re- 
cent dip in general business and in employ- 
ment. It would be pointless of me to try 
to recelve you on that score. But you know 
as well as I that some fluctuation is to he 
expected in the transition of a dynamic, free 
ee from wartime to peacetime condi- 

ons. 

As a matter of fact, the present decline in 
Manufacturing employment is slight when 
compared with the 28-percent drop from the 
wartime peak in November 1943 to the low 
point In February 1946, which was absorbed 
without the calamity many had predicted. 
Nor does it equal the 12-percent drop of only 
5 years ago. 

One important factor in the present situ- 
ation in this: During the rather long steel 
strike of 1952 a backlog of orders bullt up 
and in the rush to meet them after the 
steclworkers went back to work factories 
raised employment to a pitch that could not 
be permanently sustained. 

It’s the old story of the river building up 
behind a logjam. Dynamiting produces a 
mighty rush of water until the river is re- 
stored to its normal level. So, in American 
business, the flood stage is over and busi- 
mn and employment seek a more normal 

evel. 

The transition is moving well, although 
the critics of American business would not 
have you believe it. They wanted the Presi- 
dent to intervene, to make an offhand diag- 
nosis and prescribe shock treatment. For- 
tunately, President Elsenhower did not see 
the need for departing from the policy set 
forth in his economic report in which he 
stated: “The best service that the Govern- 
ment can render to our economy, besides 
helping to maintain stability and insuring 
a floor of protection for the population, is 
thercfore to create an environment in which 
men are eager to make new jobs, to acquire 
new tools of production, to improve or ecrap 
old ones, design new products, and develop 
new markets, increase efficiency all around, 
and thus be able and willing to pay higher 
wages, and provide better working condi- 
tions,” 

To that we say, amen; Businoss asks no 
greater blessing than elbow room in which 
to work out its own destiny. 

This much can be said of America’s pat- 
tern in government, that the old roadblocks 
are gone. Removed forever, we hope, are 
such obstacles as unsound moncy produced 
by excessive Government spending, exces- 
sive taxation and unbalanced budgets, which 
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were dangerously draining away our venture 
capital. 

The ruts of omission and decay have been 
filled in, and a new, paved econmic highway 
stretches out before us like a bright silver 
ribbon. 

Whither leads the highway? Gentlemen, It 
leads wherever we choose to go. I don't 
know what life has taught you, but I feel 
that what I have learned can be summed up 
in one phrase—to make ꝓrogress is to grow. 

The manner in which we grow has many 
variations, but in general I find that state- 
ment all embracing. To make progress is to 


grow. And, gentlemen, business thrives on. 


growth, 

In America the growth is by leaps and 
bounds. Recent reports show our population 
is increasing at the rate of 7,000 a day. 
Projections indicate a population of 175 mil- 
lion by 1960, 189 million or more by 1970, 
and 198 to 221 million by 1975. 

Can we look ahead 21 years and say defi- 
nitely what the world of the future holds 
for us? Probably no more accurately than 
the citizen of 1933 could look ahead and 
forecast the H-bomb and more TV sets than 
bathtubs in Boston in 1954. No, we can't 
forecast the future that closely, 

But we do know this: In the year 1975 
Some 200 million Americans will need more 
of everything—more homes, more schools 
and churches, more hospitals and play- 
grounds, more trains and buses, or whatever 
Vehicles of transportation the citizens of 
1975 will be using. 

And as they grow up, theyr’e going to need 
More jobs, and the need for all these added 
commodities will make the additional jobs, 
because increasing demand creates the need 
for production and greater production mul- 
tiplies the man-hours of work. 

We have a total labor force of 67 million 
in America now. It has been estimated we 
shall have a work force of 89 million by 1975. 
Our present output in goods and services 
has been estimated at 359 billion. In 1975 
it could be worth 700 billion at today's prices 
or almost double our current output. 

Such an outpouring of production staggers 
the imagination. It is a splendid dream but 
a dream that will become reality only if we 
continue to enjoy a free, dynamic, expand- 
ing eccnomy—and only then if we keep our 
Vigorous inventiveness, our will to work, and 
Our capacity to better our earthly lot. 

In the light of the overall potentials for 
the America of the future as I have por- 
trayed them, what is the state of mind of 
the American industrialist? How is he meas- 
uring up to the challenge ahead? What is 
he thinking and doing? 

In America today a period of renewed, keen 
Competition is developing. Business experts 
are working out new sales techniques and 
Promotion campaigns. New products are in- 
vading the market in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Costs are being brought under better 
Control. All of industry is up on its toes and 
Sparring for an opening. On every side new 
aggressive enterprises move out to woo the 
markets in a competitive spirit reminiscent 
Of the old days. 

But even though we have a new, competi- 
tive instinct today, even though we have 
better techniques and more persuasive pro- 
motion campaigns, even though we have new 
Products, sharper cost figuring, and more en- 
€rgetic approaches to the consumer, we still 
Shall have to improve our methods, we still 
shall have to redouble, yes, even treble, our 
efforts as we try to achieve our distant goals. 

Above everything else, we must have sound 
investment of venture capital. Every Amer- 
ican businessman knows that our economy 
cannot remain dynamic without new invest- 
ment any more than a human body can re- 
tain life without constant nourishment to 
Make new blood, 

When I say investment I mean both do- 
mestic and foreign investment. On this sub- 
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ject I'm happy to have the honor of telling 
our European friends that businessmen at 
home have only praise for the President's 
liberal foreign economic policy which em- 
braces private investment abroad. They 
recognize that building up international 
trade and foreign investment promote an 
expanding and prosperous economy—and 
uphold the principle of free enterprise at 
home. 

Foreign investment by America can and 
will expand. In fact a recent study by Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Co, gives a few 
significant figures on American imports and 
exports, and on foreign investment. Our 
imports and exports at this time are as 
nearly in balance at about 616% billion as 
those of a creditor nation can be. And, the 
survey points out, we have tapped only a 
very small portion of the great potential 
market into which we will ultimately be 
selling and which we must continue to build, 
In the long run, our goal abroad depends on 
the acceptance of a way of life based on free 
enterprise. 

There can and will be investments, yes. 
The McGraw-Hill survey extends the pic- 
ture of American business in 1975 which I 
previously sketched for you. It forecasts 
that, if we double our national income by 
that time, as anticipated, we shall be able to 
invest abroad more than $15 billion a year. 
That figure, gentiemen, is more than the 
total of our foreign investments in the last 
13 years, and in the future we would be in- 
vesting that sum each and every year. 

But, as business in America can grow and 
develop only in the proper atmosphere, so 
must foreign governments, of their own voli- 
tion, create a favorable climate for the in- 
vestment of funds from abroad, American 
venture capital must have the protection of 
political stablity and it must have guaran- 
ties against property nationalization and the 
assurance of monetary convertibility. 

Aside from Government responsibilities, 
I believe that, in every country, the indus- 
trialists themselves have a very special re- 
sponsibility. Even under the most favorable 
conditions, the essence of business manage- 
ment and the dynamic, life-giving element 
is the manager. On him, on his quality and 
performance, depends the success of any 
enterprise. 

On the quality and performance of man- 
agers collectively depend the soundness of a 
nation’s economy, its standard of living, the 
strength of its social beliefs, its cohesion, 
and its very chances of survival. Manage- 
ment is not merely the creature of the econ- 
omy. In a sense, it is the creator of the 
economy as well, And only to the extent to 
which it masters economic circumstances 
and fashions them to its needs, and to its 
profit by conscious-directed action, does it 
truly merit the title of management. 

American industrialists are recognizing 
that we live in an age of tremendous tech- 
nological change which accents and under- 
scores the need for enlightened management. 
This new technology has already burst upon 
us, not merely with a flood of gadgets and 
machines, but also with entirely new prin- 
ciples of production. It is an intellectual, 
even a philosophical, concept, and this, of 
course, gives it its impact, its importance, 
and its penetrating power. 

We in industrial management must clear- 
ly realize that our capacity to manage suc- 
cessfully rests on our understanding of the 
tools of the new technology and on our abil- 
ity to run them to good advantage, 

What are the demands that this new tech- 
nology makes on management and on its 
vision, knowledge, skill, and competence? 

First, I believe, it requires that manage- 
ment learn to understand fully what is in- 
volved, recognizing and accepting the fact 


that we have passed the midpoint of the 


20th century, matching both progress and 
change with competence and vision, 
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Second, the new principles of production 
demand that management create new mar- 
kets by deliberate, systematic work. 

Third, the new technology requires a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of trained 
and educated people in business, an increase 
of almost astronomical proportions, Where- 
as in the past we have attempted to multiply 
first man's physical strength and then his 
skill, the new method adds a new dimen- 
sion, It calls for augmenting man's control 
over his economic environment by multiply- 
ing his mind power. Management has a tre- 
mendous responsibility not only to find peo- 
ple of the proper ability, but also to give 
them the vision they need, and to convey 
to them the knowlege, the skill and the un- 
derstanding they require. 

Enlightened mangement recognizes today 
that in dealing with the members of any 
industrial family it is good business to give 
primary attention to human relations policy 
as the best means of obtaining understand- 
ing and cooperation, Only those men and 
women whose minds and hearts as well as 
their skilled hands have been enlisted can 
be expected to exercise to best advantage 
their own judgment, knowledge and skill. 
This requires that every employee should feel 
a sense of opportunity as well as responsie 
bility in his work. 

I have always believed that the employer 
has two personal obligations in his plant, 
First, to see that his company is profitable— 
and I realige that men go into business only 
because they think they can make a profit. 
Second, to see that the employees find in 
their daily jobs a sense of satisfaction. I 
don't know which comes first because they 
are both a part of the same. 

I can't accept the viewpoint of some that 
these two things are at cross purposes, 
Rather, the one contributes importantly to 
the other. If the reason for establishing 
a business is to make a profit, then it is 
logical that every policy, every decision, every 
act should work toward that end and should 
enhance the profit of the enterprise, But 
every individual on the management team, 
from the front-line foreman to the presi- 
dent and back again should understand and 
accept the fact that the single most-needed 
requirement is—to learn the secret of deal- 
ing with our employees in order to properly 
enlist thelr cooperation toward the profit 
objective. 

It is difficult for me to discuss my per- 
sonal philosophy with respect to the com- 
plete integration of sound human relations 
and profitability in terms which will not 
be misinterpreted. Either I run the risk 
of being labeled a Pollyanna at the one ex- 
treme or a Mr. Moneybags at the other. 
When talking in terms of job satisfaction 
for the individual, I mean to be neither 
but rather a practical, hard-headed busi- 
nessman and at the same time a human 
individual who realizes that the people who 
work with me in my plant are men just 
like myself, men who have a gnawing hun- 
ger for satisfaction of their spirit, men, 
who like me, are working for a sense of ac- 
complishment in their work, a feeling of 
worthwhileness, people who want the ad- 
miration and respect of others. 

Good human relations is much more than 
a mere social responsibility. It is good busi- 
ness. Good human relations policy tends to 
increase cooperation, improve efficiency, and 
pays its biggest reward in larger profits for 
the enterprise, 

Another demand which the new technol- 
ogy makes is that management shall learn 
to stabilize employment. Let me empha- 
size that I am not referring to the guaran- 
teed annual wage which some of our union 
leaders are talking about at home. It's as 
futile to attempt to guarantee the future 
as it is to insure immortality. Such an 
attempt can end only in bitter disillusion~ 
ment, and in the process of attempting it 
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we would only hobble our economy. In- 
dustry itself must act to stabilize sales and 
production. 

In America, a great deal has already been 
accomplished in that direction, Many of 
the sales peaks have been leveled out and 
the valleys filled in. New products and 
whole markets have been developed, sales 
have been balanced, and customers educated 
to buy in the off seasons. In many cases 
the production curve has been smoothed out 
by stockpiling raw materials, by building in- 
ventories, or by subcontracting work during 
seasonal peaks. Thus, by stabilizing sales 
and production, management has been stabi- 
lizing work and wages. 

This need for long-range decisions logical- 
ly means that manager development becomes 
more vital than ever. There must be man- 
ager development that consists not merely in 
picking out a few crown princes to replace 
today's top managers. On the frontline of 
supervision where the employee meets the 
foreman the company's personnel policies 
undergo the acid test. Management has a 
big job to do in respect to its supervisors, 
They must be carefully selected and trained 
for leadership. They must know that they 
have the confidence of management, and 
they must be able to get on with the em- 
ployees they supervise, for they are the 
frontline of operating management every 
hour, every minute of the day. 

Taken together, these factors combine to 
form what is certainly an art and what could 
be called the science of management, Ob- 
viously, the more we apply the principles 
and concepts learned over the first half of 
this century to the actual job of running our 

enterprises the better we shall 
manage 


But the new technology also makes height- 
ened demands on the social responsibility 
of management. It requires in particular 
that we manage in such a way as to root 
our decisions and the actions of the enter- 
prise we are responsible for in the principles 
of liberty, not the principles of compulsion; 
the principles of reason, not the principles of 
force; the principles of true leadership, not 
the principles of arbitrary command or fear. 

Management and the business enterprise 
should be rooted in the deep belief that 
however complex society and its social rela- 
tionships may become, the natural right of 
the individual as a person, including his 
right to acquire and hold property, are of 
a different order of priority than the rights 
of society. 

Perhaps you are surprised that a hard- 
headed businessman, like myself, defines 
management in terms of morality at all. 
Perhaps—and I ‘trust not—you may say to 
yourself that these are things one is ex- 
pected to say in a speech but that they can 
be forgotten when one returns to his daily 
work. 

Let me therefore repeat to you that dur- 
ing recent months I have traveled many 
thousands of miles in my country and have 
visited with the heads of companies through- 
out the Nation. I have done my best—not 
only to reflect my own thinking but also 
to reflect the state of mind of the thousands 
of American industrialists whom I repre- 
sent. 

Our state of mind, as American indus- 
trialists, is truly one which defines manage- 
ment in terms of morality and public re- 
sponsibility. We believe that it is the moral 
values, the moral foundations that are hard- 
headed and practical. Leadership on any 
other basis misleads—and ultimately ruins. 

I would be the last person to pretend 
that we in the United States know all the 
answers. I am only too well aware of the 
tremendous problems which are present in 
our industrial economy, many of which we 
have yet to tackle. I know that we Ameri- 
cans have made many, many mistakes and 
undoubtedly will make more, 
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But there is one thing we have learned 
in the past 50 years of growth and devel- 
opment: Management, because of its respon- 
sibility for leadership, must be moral in its 
fundamental principles. 

I see about me in Western Europe, which 
is the cradle of modern industry, a new 
stirring under the scars and ruin left by 
war and oppression. A new young genera- 
tion of managers seems to be emerging, eager 
to do new things, and determined to prove 
wrong those gloomy prophets who predict 
Europe's downfall. 

During the past year, I've had the privi- 
lege of discussing industrial problems with 
many business leaders in Western Europe. 
I've been tremendously impressed by their 
competence, imagination, resourcefulness, 
courage, and industry. I have found those 
with whom I have talked forward looking 
and eager to find and accept new ideas in 
exchange for helpful suggestions of their 
own, 

Next week here in Paris will be conducted 
an international conference of industrialists 
from all over Western Europe and America, 
One hundred and sixty industrial leaders 
from the United States have made the voyage 
across the Atlantic to attend this conference 
devoted to discussion of economic and so- 
cial conditions for the development of free 
enterprise. 

Under that broad title, special attention 
will be paid during the conference to such 
basic problems as: Human relations within 
the enterprise, raising of standards of liv- 
ing and stability of employment, private en- 
terprise and government, and broadening of 
markets by the progressive removal of ob- 
stacles and the correlative possibility of in- 
vestments overseas, 

The basic purposes of the conference are 
to improve understanding and to discuss 
with each other the best means of dealing 
with the problems which confront industry 
everywhere, Through understanding can 
come new strength to the manager and the 
workers of the free world, and understanding 
based on mutual interest, mutual respect, 
and continuing cooperation. 

The American industrialist's state of mind 
is: The past is dead. We can do nothing 
about it but learn from it. Let us turn our 
faces to the morning sunlight and bulld for 
the future, 


New Jersey Federation of Post Office 
Clerks Chalk It Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. STEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent is listed a letter from 
the secretary of the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks which appears 
to chalk up a demerit for the Post Office 


Department. It follows: 
New JERSEY FEDERATION 
OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
Jersey City, N. J., May 26, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sim: Since you are a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee and on the 
Subcommittee for Treasury and Post Office, 
I believe that the following information con- 
cerning the action of the Post Omice Depart- 
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ment in the past few months, would be vital 
in your deliberations. 

We believe, that the Post Office Department 
has in the past few months, misued appro- 
priated funds in the following manner: 

1. The use of the Postal Bulletin on 
March 11 and May 4. 

These bulletins carried the controversial 
issue of the Fry report. 

The United States Official Postal Guide 
states the purpose of the Postal Bulletin as 
being to publish “current orders, instruc- 
tions, and information relating to the postal 
service—philatelic, airmail, money order, 
parcel post, and so forth—together with 
changes in the Official Postal Guide, Part I 
and Part II.“ 

2, The use of private teletype line, leased 
by the Post Office Department, to transmit 
a speech made by the Postmaster General 
attacking bills that would give the employees 
wage increases. 

We believe this fs in direct violation of 
title 18, United States Code Annotated, sec- 
tion 1913, of which the following paragraphs 
are the important parts concerning this 
situation. I quote: 

“No part of the money appropriated by 
any enactment of Congress shall, in the ab- 
sence of express authorization by Congress, 
be used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal services, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
or other device, intended or designed to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Congress, 
to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any 
legislation or appropriation by Congress, 
whether before or after the introduction of 
any bill or resolution proposing such legisla- 
tion or appropriations, * * è 

“Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States, or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more 
than 6500 or imprisoned not more than 
1 year, or both; and, after notice and hear- 
ing by superior officers vested with the power 
of removing him, shall be removed from 
office or employment.” 

We hope that you will give this your full 
consideration and take such action that will 
protect the postal employees from further 
occurrences of this type. Also that such 
action may in some way give relief to the 
overburdened taxpayers of these United 


Avucust J. Cactopro, 
Secretary. 


New Jersey Firemen, Police, and Medics 
Object to Social Security Inclusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1954 


Mr. STEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, cited 
below are several New Jersey wires 
which object to the inclusion of firemen, 
police, and medical personnel being in- 
cluded in social-security operations: 

Union Crry, N. J., May 23, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 2 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The New Jersey State Firemen’s Mutual 
Benevolent Association is still on record for 
complete exclusion from social} security. 

Capt. GEORGE STEELE, 
State Secretary. 
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Jersey Cirr, N. J., May 21, 1954, 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives: 

As State delegate of Jersey City police, 
PBA, local No. 5. I am requesting your sup- 
port of H. R. 7199 as it was introduced. 
Our local unanimously opposes any amend- 
ments that would include members of or- 
ganized police and fire pension funds within 
the scope of social security. 

HucH NOLAN. 


Jersey Crry, N. J., May 21, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED SIEMINSKI, 

House Office Buiiding: 

This association, the Hudson County 
Boulevard Police Patrolmen's Benevolent 
Association, Local 17, earnestly requests your 
support of H. R. 7199 as it was introduced 
and that you oppose any amendments that 
would include members of organized police 
and fire pension funds within the scope of 
social security. 

Tuomas MCDONOUGH, 
President. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Delegate. 
Jonia Levis, Secretary. 


JERSEY crry, N N. J., May 21, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED SIEMINSKI, 
House Office Building: 
Medical Society of New Jersey and com- 
Ponent medical societies are opposed to in- 
clusion of medical profession under social 
security. Please urge reconsideration of this 
legislation by House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Grateful for your ald in past and 
hope for your help in this matter. 
JosePxu P. DONNELLY, M. D., 
Legislative Representative, 
Hudson County Medical Society. 


Trenton, N N. J., May 20, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Medical Society of New Jersey 
strongly reaffirms its opposition to the in- 
Clusion of the medical profession under so- 
elal security and urges that the House Ways 
ae Means Committee reconsider the ques- 

on. 

C. Brnon BLAISDELL, M. D., 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Legis- 
lation, 
ELIZABETH, N. J., May 22, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED SIEMINSKI, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On April 14, 1954, the Union County Medl- 
enl Society at its annual meeting went on 
record opposing social security for doctors, 
On May 18, 1954, the Medical Society of New 
Jersey went on record in favor of Union 
County resolution opposing social security. 
As sponsor of said resolution and as a 
doctor, I am strongly opposed to compulsory 
legislation which is, in this case, discrimina- 
tory, therefore, unconstitutional. And may 
I further state, that social security ls not 
an insurance or a trust fund. It is merely 
a further step toward confiscatory taxation 
Which spells Marxism-communism. 

Lovis S. WreGrrn, M. D. 
Constitutional Democrat. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
Bressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Trrix 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dis- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL- RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6 - point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer ts authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter-—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rrconn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6, Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public ter of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication, 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Commencement Address by Hon. Wilton 
B. Persons at Staunton Military Aca- 
demy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on Sunday last, May 30, Hon. Wilton B. 
Persons, Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, delivered the 
commencement day address to the grad- 
uating class of Staunton Military Aca- 
demy, at Staunton, Va. Because the 
message is if such great importance to 
the young men of this country, and be- 
cause it shows such confidence in the 
future on the part of one in such a 
high position, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WILTON B. PER- 
SONS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, TO THE GRADUAT- 
ING CLASS, STAUNTON MILTTARY ACADEMY, 
STAUNTON, Va., Mar 30, 1954 
I am very glad to be here. But I do have 

some misgivings about being your speaker. 

You see, I remember too well my own com- 

mencement. 

That was 42 years ago. Then I was doing 
exactly what you are doing now. I could 
hardly wait for the end of the commence- 
ment exercises. I wanted to get busy doing 
things that really amounted to something 
instead of listening toa long-winded speech. 

But since then I've had over a third of 
a century of living and moving around in 
the Armed Forces. I’ve seen how people live 
all over the world. That has given me a 
constantly increasing interest in the youth 
of America and in your meaning to the 
future. 

So, despite my misgivings, I have come 
anyway. Maybe, since I helped to welcome 
this class of 1954 to Staunton 4 years ago, 
you might be indulgent with me as an old 
friend. 

But it’s really good to be back. 
that you asked me to come. 

There are many things about Staunton 
that dig deep Inside of you. You'll know 
better what I mean by that after you leave 
here and then come back as I have. There's 
something true and fine about Staunton— 
something everlastingly good. Mostly, I 
think, that is because everything done here 
has one clear purpose: It is to build good, 
strong, God-fearing character in men like 
yourselves—men who, before long, will have 
the job of running this great country of ours. 
As wise old Aristotle said many centuries 
ago, “The fate of empires depends on the 
education of youth.” Staunton is, in my 
Opinion, doing a splendid job of providing 
that education. 

You men are just about to spread your 
Wings. You're going to sail out of here to all 


I'm proud 
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kinds of romance, excitement, and challenge 
in the outer world. Most of you will head for 

Some of you will want a civilian job, 
and decide later about college and the Armed 
Forces. Some of you will go right into mili- 
tary service to get it behind you in a hurry, 
or to get an early start on an excellent career. 

And that leads me to say a word about the 
real meaning of military service. 

So often military service is described as 
unpleasant and unnecessary work that some- 
one in an office thinks up for usto do. Actu- 
ally, military service—in our country—is an 
opportunity. It is an opportunity to prepare 
ahead of time to defend our freedom. We do 
it that way instead of waiting until danger 
is right at hand, and then, when it’s too late, 
trying to defend ourselves and get prepared 
at the same time. 

Now let's talk about some of the things 
you'll run into after you leave here. Maybe 
I hope so, anyway—I can give you a helpful 
idea or two to take along with you. 

Let's take first things first. 

What kind of a world is waiting for you? 

Well, I'll be perfectiy frank. Judging from 
the way things are happening around this 
old globe, you're not going to be bored for the 
lack of something to think about. 

There's a powder keg sizzling in Indochina, 

Korea is still a smoldering stick of dyna- 
mite. 

Trieste, over by Yugoslavia and Italy, is 
like a coiled rattlesnake, ready to strike any- 
one who gets too close. 

Every week or so, things around Israel and 
Jordan go off like a string of firecrackers. 

We keep reading about. communism in 
Central America. Then we hear about neu- 
tralism in India. Then we read about alleged 
indecision and weakness in France. And 
someone talks about the mighty military 
power of Russia. If that isn’t enough, we 
can read about subversion and depression, 
and other gloom and doom, here at home in 
the United States. 

All of this is in addition to talk about the 
H-bomb, guided missiles, rockets, and super- 
sonic aircraft.. And, if people who are so 
afraid of tomorrow don’t get gloomy enough 
from that, they can always crank up on 
something like juvenile délinquency. 

Well, if we didn't have better sense, I 
guess we'd think that the best thing about 
tomorrow is that it hasn't come yet. 

But don't let it buffalo you. Tomorrows 
have always looked that way to gloomy peo- 
ple in every generation, in every age. 

You know, what most people have the 
most of is conceit. About every one of us 
thinks that his own problem is more im- 
portant and harder to solve than anyone 
else's in the world. You and I can sit 
around with just a headache and think we 
are far worse off than someone next door 
with a couple of broken legs. 

Most of us do the same thing in the way 
we look at the world. Just because we have 
to take a few chances with our lives—fust 
because maybe we even have to fight a oes 


tle—because we have to pay a few tax 
save freedoms others died to give 3 
of us think that no one before had it so 
tough. 

Just because we have to have ittle 
backbone—because we have 5 
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our Ifves past the next day or two—some of 
us think we are the most imposed upon 
people in all world history. 


Just because we have to work a little for 
what we need and want—because we don't 
have someone to feed and clothe us at pub- 
lic expense—some of us think that the world 
is mighty unfair. 

Now, I've been at Staunton before. I know 
that none of you men believe things like 
this. If you did, you wouldn't be grad- 
uating from this school. But you're going 
to be surprised, when you leave here, by 
how many do approach the problems of life 
like that. 

You'll be surprised, later on, by how many 
think that someone owes them a living—by 
how many will trade off their freedom for 
a piece of economic security. You'll be sur- 
prised by the number who have forgotten 
that freedom is earned, not inherited, and 
that each generation has to do its own fight- 
ing for what it believes in—sometimes with 
intelligence and moral courage—sometimes 
with planes and ships, and tanks and guns. 
You'll be surprised by how many forget that 
such things as courage and faith, and con- 
viction and character, are what really make 
you a man and make life worth living. 

It is attitudes like these that you'll have to 
help straighten out in your own way, in your 
own time. Someone with a lot of sense said 
that the past is the prologue to the future 
that from the past we sort of grow up to 
tomorrow. So if you and I can just under- 
stand the things that have troubled and in- 
spired people before us—people who, after 
all, were just like we are—then we can do a 
better job with our own lives. 

Let's look back, then, for just a minute. 
Let's see if it can give us a steadier hand 
on the tiller of our own lives. 

Do you remember the stories about the 
early explorers—about Columbus, for in- 
stance? Remember how the fainthearted, 
the “it can't be done” kind of people, said 
the world was fiat? They said that sailors 
would said right off the edge of the world 
and fall into perdition. They said that the 
ocean was filled with monsters that would 
devour people who tried to do what Colum- 
bus wanted to do. 

Well, Columbus had a dream, an ideal, a 
purpose. He had a conviction, mixed to- 
gether with raw courage and an iron will, 
In other words, he really belleved in what 
he wanted to do. He wasn't about to let 
anything keep him from going after it. He 
had the backbone, the fortitude, the com- 
plete lack of fear, to go through with it. 

He proved that to the courageous goes the 
battle of life. That is still true today, 450 
years later. Each one of you men leaving 


this fine school has the world right there 


in your own two hands. All you have to do 
is to use your courage, use your determina- 
tion, use your strength, and keep a tight hold 
on what is good and right as you go along. 
Everything is possible to you, if you but want 
badly enough to do it. 

About a hundred years after Columbus 
broke through the ocean barrier, some fel- 
lows with more courage than gumption came 
here to Virginia. They happened to drop 
anchor down here at a place that they named 
after King James. Jamestown, they called 
it. What was the challenge these fellows 
had, three and a half centuries ago? When 
their ships sailed away, leaving them on this 
strange, unknown, scary continent, what was 
their future? Was it as hard as yours and 
mine, or was it harder? Was it as tough as 
what you'll have to buck up against when 
you get on your own? 
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Well, all they faced In 1607 was the ter- 
rifying unknown. The only thing they could 
be sure of was that they had themselves, 
They had their own courage and their own 
determination. They had their own hands 
and their own faith in God. That's all these 
men of early Virginia had. But what did 
they have to deal with: Savages, starvation, 
and disease; homesickness and terrible 
drudgery; bitter weather and heartbreaking 
failure year after year; danger all the time; 
discomfort all the time; hard work all the 
time, But yet, there was challenge before 
them, too, all the time. There was the 
knowledge that they were doing for them- 
selves, on their own. They were doing what 
they wanted to do instead of what someone 
else wanted them to do. 

This, my friends, is the sort of stock you 
come from. This is the same kind of stock 
your Pilgrim Fathers brought up to Plym- 
outh and Salem and Boston. 

It is the same kind of stock that carried 
the flag westward into wilderness peopled by 
savage Indians and roamed by wild beasts. 

It is stock like Washington, Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin—like Daniel Boone—like 
Andy Jackson, Robert E. Lee, Abraham Lin- 
coln—ilke Custer, Teddy Roosevelt, Admiral 
Dewey. 

Great Americans like these thought the 
future was an opportunity, not something to 
worry about or something to be afraid of. 
They are the kind of people who gave us 
what we have today in our country. But 
let's be frank about it, they didn't really give 
it to us. They slashed and ground and ham- 
mered and slugged it out. They drew on 
sheer courage, fighting ability, and endur- 
ance. No; they didn't give us America; they 
won it for us. Sa now we've come along. 
We're just in time to take our own turn 
in the batter's box. 

Our forefathers haye put us in the major 
leagues in the nations of the world. Now 
they've tossed us the bat. They've shown 
us the rules of the game. It's our inning. 
It's up to us now whether we strike out or 
knock one over the outfield fence, 

Yes, we'll have to play the game ourselves. 
Those oldtimers like Washington and Robert 
E. Lee and Teddy Roosevelt just couldn't 
hand everything to us on a silver platter. 
Even so, they did pass on to us far more 
than did the fathers of any other nation 
in history. 

As a matter of fact, it is something to be 
thankful for that those who have gone be- 
fore couldn't make it too easy for your gen- 
eration and mine. This business of working 
hard, of whipping trouble, of gritting your 
teeth and climbing up and over a tough 
hitl—these are the things as you go along in 
life that make pleasure really worth while. 
And remember that only the game fish swims 
upstream. No one ever got hurt by starting 
at the bottom of a ladder that is worthwhile 
climbing. 

It is hard work—tt is having some idea of 
what is right and wrong and doing what is 
right—that more than anything else will 
determine your future happiness, your suc- 
cess, and the meaning of your life, And 
there will still be a lot of time left for fun. 

The thought of good work habits and 
stick-to-it-iveness leads me to say a few 
words about discipline—a word much used 
but much more abused, 

Discipline is not the imposition of one’s 
will on another just because one can get 
away with it, Discipline develops a man 
so that he can take his proper place among 
his fellowmen. When we are young and in- 
experienced, discipline must of necesalty be 
imposed upon us, But as soon as we learn 
to have mastery over ourselves, it becomes 
self-discpiline, Then an imposed discipline 
is no longer necessary; you impose it on 
yourself. This is the entirely good result 
of the kind of discipline you have had here 
at Staunton and at home, 
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When you finally attain self-discipline, by 
mastering some great decision that will come 
your way, you will know suddenly, with the 
finest feeling you ever had, that your life 
is henceforth entirely yours—your own life 
to mold and control and develop, There- 
after, you will have a gift but few ever have, 
the gift of self-control, self-mastery—per- 
sonal discipline. 

And that's a great advantage you have as 
you leave here. You have that training, that 
inner steel, that solid discipline, already in 
your grasp. It is already part of your being. 
So, even now you are miles ahead of most of 
your own age group. Very few have had this 
strong influence which will shape your whole 
life, 

Well, I guess all this has sounded mighty 
serious. We have talked about discipline. 
We have talked about troubles in the world. 
We have talked about gloomy people in the 
United States. We have talked about the 
need to work hard, to be good, to do your 
best. 

Now, for just a minute, let's talk about 
something else. 

You know, I would give my right arm to be 
your age—to have your opportunity—to 
know what you know, to be prepared like 
you are prepared, I'd like to have a future 
awaiting me, with such a stupendous, stimu- 
lating challenge, as you have awaiting you. 

Earlier I said that, in this life, the battle 
goes to the courageous. 

I repeat that, I'll tell you why it’s true. 
It's true in our country because we are free, 
I said a few minutes ago that you can do 
anything you want to do, if you want to do 
it badly enough. Do you realize how bound- 
less your opportunities really are? 

Do you realize that every year we have over 
2 million more Americans? There are over 
7,000 more Americans every day. By 1960 our 
population will have grown by an amount 
equal to the total population of Canada. 

Can you picture what this means to you? 
It means an awful lot in terms of national 
prosperity, opportunities for good jobs, pro- 
motions, interesting and stimulating things 
to do, 

Here's an example. 

In 7 more years, each day we'll have to 
feed 15 million more Americans than we feed 
today. Think what this will do to our agri- 
culture surpluses. Think of the opportuni- 
ties it means for farmers all over America, 
for people who make tractors, for everyone 
in and around farming. 

Imagine what all these new people mean 
to young folks who want to sell refrig- 
erators, radios, new houses. Think of the op- 
portunities this means in engineering, law, 
medicine, business. Think of the new teach- 
ers who will be needed. 

And I have not mentioned the opportuni- 
ties opened by entirely new discoveries. In 
only the past 10 years, these have been no 
less than amazing. 

Take plastics, for instance. This industry 
did not exist a few years ago. Now it is 
tremendous. It gives good jobs to thousands 
of peoples. What about the development of 
the atom for peaceful uses—the helicopter, 
penicillin, television, All types of new proc- 
esses and inventions have opened completely 
new opportunities for young men like your- 
selves, 

So, with things changing so fast, I can't 
see everything that tomorrow holds in store, 
No one can. But I can tell you this. Your 
future will be as exciting, it will be as fasci- 
nating, it will be as challenging to your abil- 
ity and strength, as anything that has hap- 
pened ever before in our country’s great his- 
tory. It is the kind of future and the kind 
of opportunity that, like I said, I'd give my 
right arm to enjoy with you. 

But I can't. So let me say this to each 
of you: As you sail out into this great 
opportunity that is our America, you have 
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my warmest wishes for your success and for 
your complete happiness. 

May you have a world, my good friends, 
that, under God, will live in enduring peace, 


The Veterans’ Employment Service 
Should Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
eral need for economy in the operation 
of our huge governmental machinery 
is clearly understood and appreciated by 
all of us. With the Federal revenues 
facing further reductions, and in view 
of the downward readjustments current- 
ly being affected in our national econ- 
omy, there is strong pressure for reduc- 
tion of the cost and complexity of the 
Federal Government. 

We must, however, avoid being en- 
ticed into any practice of false economy, 
Fires are sometimes controlled and ex- 
tinguished by the building of still more 
fires as we have frequently observed in 
the forestlands of our western States. 
We have a serious responsibility of 
appropriating the Federal moneys so 
that every dollar will be spent in the 
most effective manner, 

The Veterans’ Employment Service 
within the Department of Labor's United 
States Employment Service provides ex- 
tremely valuable assistance for a crucial 
segment of our veteran population, It 
should be noted that this service has 
been made available to those who are 
urgently in need of this type of aid. The 
regularly employed veteran who is well 
satisfied with his job has no need to de- 
pend upon the facilities of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. 

It is no guarded secret that as we con- 
tinue the downward trend in defense 
expenditures, foreign aid, and other gov- 
ernmental programs, we are experienc- 
ing serious unemployment among our 
labor force. We do not always realize 
how much the extent of Government 
spending at home and abroad influences 
conditions in our national economy. As 
the number of jobs decrease, and the 
number of unemployed increases, the 
competition for existing employment 
becomes increasingly severe. Our vet- 
erans are caught in the middle of this 
acute struggle. It is readily apparent, 
then, that the services of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service are more desper- 
ately needed than ever before. Since 
the fall of 1952 there has been a general 
increase in the number of veterans reg- 
istered in the various State Employment 
Offices. A very sudden rise took place 
in February 1954. From an average be- 
low 300,000 for the months of September 
through December in 1952, an explosive 
jump to nearly 800,000 was recorded in 
February of this year, 3 

Perhaps a brief review of the activities 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
will clarify the manner in which this 
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branch of the Department of Labor pro- 
vides significant aid for the unemployed 
veteran. It is the responsibility of this 
Service and its representatives in all the 
States and Territories to exercise func- 
tional supervision of the assistance pro- 
vided veterans through the local offices 
of the State employment security agen- 
cies. There is greater assurance result- 
ing then that the veteran will receive 
effective job counseling and employment 
Placement service. The Veterans’ Em- 
Ployment Services evaluates the pro- 
grams and services offered veterans in 
the 1,800 local employment offices by 
analyzing statistical and narrative re- 
Ports and by visiting local offices. An- 
other vital function is the promoting of 
interest on the part of employers to em- 
Ploy veterans. This is accomplished by 
initiating and participating in informa- 
tional, educational, and public relations 
activities designed to develop more job 
opportunities and to stimulate the em- 
Ployment of veterans, and particularly 
disabled veterans. 

There would, in fact, be more than 
adequate justification at this time for 
increasing our appropriations for this 
activity rather than decreasing it. I 
am urging that we make available the 
Same amount of money we provided the 
Previous year. 

The Bureau of the Budget very re- 
cently recommended a 33-percent re- 
duction in the funds to be allocated the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. The 
Original request for $1,047,000 was re- 
duced by the Bureau to $700,000. Such 
action would result in the necessity to 
cut the now current staff of 152 positions 
to 112 positions, leaving only 1 profes- 
Sional and 1 clerical position in each of 
the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and Puerto Rico, and 
8 positions in the headquarters office in 
Washington. In the State of California, 
for example, only 1 man would be avail- 
able for protecting the rights of veterans 
with employment problems in the 104 
Offices of the State employment service. 
California’s needs in the previous year 
Tequired a staff of 5 professional and 2 
clerical assistants in the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service. 

Perhaps in some quarters the question 
May arise: “Why expend any funds at 
all for the Veterans’ Employment Sery- 
ice?” For the moment, we may over- 
look the most basic reason that under- 
lies any consideration accorded veter- 
ans by the Federal Government. Since 
Colonial times, we have heard mentioned 
frequently the debt of gratitude that our 
Nation owes its servicemen, While all 
of them have made the usual sacrifices 
with which we are familiar, others have 
made still greater ones and were pre- 
Pared to make the supreme one when 
and if the proper occasion had arrived. 

There are other reasons, however, 
that prompt our Government's action. 
Congress established the precedent back 
in World War I when funds were appro- 
Priated to increase the facilities of the 
employment service, which at that time 
Was a unit in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The funds were pro- 
vided in order to open offices whose 
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primary purpose was to expedite job 
placement of returning servicemen. 

It is generally recognized that a period 
of military service places an indivdual at 
a disadvantage in the labor market. 
Having served in the Armed Forces, the 
veteran has obviously lost an equivalent 
period of time in his regular occupation. 
As a result he may fail to qualify for 
promotion, or he may be shelved in favor 
of another individual who failed to per- 
form a similar service for his country. 
Still another veteran may find at the 
completion of his tour of duty that he 
now exceeds the normal entrance age for 
apprenticeships or on-job training. 

Also, while there are specialized vo- 
cations and military skills gained while 
in service, there are frequent occasions 
when veterans are unable to utilize or 
apply them in civilian occupations, 
Another very important reason under- 
lying congressional acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for assisting veterans to re- 
establish themselves in the labor force 
is the prevalence of service-connected 
disabilities. 

Throughout the history of our country, 
Congress has consistently viewed the 
veteran and his problems in an under- 
standing manner. Not only was special 
legislation enacted after each major war, 
but in recent years, particularly since 
World War II, even greater recognition 
was made of the veteran. Congress ex- 
hibited a very keen interest in the plight 
of the discharged service personnel by 
approving legislation which embodied 
privileges never known or exercised pre- 
viously by servicemen, Through the 
Veterans’ Administration personal loans 
of money to veterans have been and are 
being guaranteed, broad educational 
privileges extended, medical and hospital 
benefits provided for service as well as 
nonservice connected disabilities, and 
other benefits were made and many still 
are available. In fact, the Veterans’ 
Administration ranks among the leading 
branches of our Federal Government 
with respect to the size of its operating 
budget. 

How then, in view of the long record 
of previous and the current legislation 
enacted by Congress with regard to vet- 
erans, could we support the emasculation 
of an important service wherein a small 
investment guarantees such rich re- 
turns? 


The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
herewith, at the request of Mrs. H. C. 
Head of 114 N. Orchard Street, Madison, 
Wis., a petition signed by residents of 
my congressional district in support of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227: 
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o Our Senators and Representatives in 

Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to protect us in our rights as parents 
and as purchasers by passing legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in our magazines 
and newspapers. Our television sets are be- 
ing rendered worse than useless to us by 
alcoholic beverage advertising, and our chil- 
dren are being led to believe that alcohol is 
harmiess and to glorify crime by means of 
such advertising. 

A. Olson, Jane K. Purcell, Mrs. Stanley 
Butler, Mrs. Chas. Teasdale, Mrs. John 
Werner, Mrs. Martha Lunde, Mrs. A, 
Koerth, Mrs. H. L. Bartholomew, Mrs. 
Elsie Abraham, Mrs. Carrie Hogen, Mrs, 
K. E. Brost, Mrs. R. E. Krause, Mrs. 
Geo. Peterson, Mrs. Fred Pirtch, Loran 
B. Cockrell, Margaret C. Cockrell, A. 
W. McClurkin, Ruth M. Johnson, Mar- 
garet I. Knowles, Charlotte R. Wood, 
Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. W. W. Sylvester, 
Mrs. L. R. Geisler, C. S. Hean, Dean 
G. Ball, Mrs. B. H. Paul, R. G. Jen- 
nings, Mrs. R. Jennings, Francis Nied- 
erer, Mrs. Paul. E. Hoppe, Mrs. W. H. 
Miller, Warren H. Miller, Benson H. 
Paul, Roy W. Zimmer, Mrs. C. Rosen, 
Mrs. R. L. Blodgett, Mrs. W. M. 
Ketchum, Mrs. A. E. Berggren, Mrs. E. 
J. Kallevang, Mrs. Robert M. Roden, 
Mrs. A. T. Lenz, Mrs, John D, Ong, Mra, 
Glenn Koehler, Mrs. Ray W. Clarke, H. 
W. Ruhde, M. A. Pearson, Lucy Pear- 
son, Mrs. H. W. Ruhde, Mrs. M. E. Mc- 
Caffrey, Mrs. 8. C. Welsh, Alma L. 
Bridgman, Ada Martin, Mrs. F, Zan- 
tow, Laura S. Stark, Bertha Frautschi, 
Betty Albertus, Mr. and Mrs, T. C. Mo- 
Connell, Leroy R. Geisler. 


Freedom for Ukrainians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a statement from the 
Ukrainian-American State Political Re- 
lief Organizations, Inc., State of Con- 
necticut, which is affiliated with the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee. 

This statement makes us more keenly 
aware of the cold, cruel, tyrannical de- 
signs of Soviet totalitarianism. Despite 
the iron-fisted treatment of the peoples 
of the Ukraine, they have continued to 
display their intense will for freedom 
and democracy and will emerge above 
the shadow of godless communism. 

The statement follows: 

To analyze the sovereignty of the Ukrain- 
lan Soviet Socialist Republic in the field of 
state and international law it would pri- 
marily be necessary to recognize the founda- 
tional structure and purpose of the Commu- 
nist state. 

Truthfully, in its full interpretation, the 
word “national” is interchangeable, some- 
what as are the Individual nations within 
the Soviet orbit, 

Rightly, the national sovereignty of the 
Soviet Ukraine can be clarified only in the 
various theses of Communist politics. The 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
created in name only so that she could be- 
come a puppet to the International Commu. . 
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nist Party, an organization directed to pro- 
duce world revolution. 

In its entirety, as in the whole of the U. S, 
S. R., Ukraine is dictatorially controlled by 
the Communist Party and used as a proving 
ground for Communist development, 

The social structure of the Communist 
manifesto proposes the destruction of per- 
sonal, national, and sovereign independency. 
Communist comradeship replaces family ties 
with nonclassification, nonnational, and 
nonsovereign fellowship. 

The national question and all freedom- 
fighting national movements within the U. S. 
8. R. are scrupulously benefited by the Com- 
munist Party. For tactical reasons, these 
movements are respected by the Soviets. 

The Soviet Government clarified the na- 
tional problem in a declaration dated No- 
vember 8, 1917, as follows: “Equality and 
sovereignty to all nations and each one of 
the member Republies retains the right to 
freely withdraw from the Union.” 

Thirty years of Russian tyranny followed. 
All non-Russian nationals and their attempts 
for independence were quelled. The signifi- 
cance of the aforementioned declaration 
could be seen immediately. 

Stalin's national politics have materialized 
national in form, Socialist in content. 

The Communist's Party's treatment of na- 
tional aspirations have been brutally vio- 
lated and uprooted. Recognizing the na- 
tional spirit is only one of the tactic moves, 
These movements are used only to fulfill the 
Communist desire for world revolution. 

The Soviet Ukraine has been the puppet 
of Moscow since the collapse of the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic. Her statehood was 
used to inspire the 8 million Ukrainians in 
Poland, 1 million in Rumania, and others in 
Czechoslovakia toward actual national in- 
dependence and toward a free democratic 
Ukraine, simultaneously furthering her own 
aims westward. 

The Ukrainian people have tread their own 
path and continuously aim for the rebuild- 
ing of the Ukrainian National Republic and 
complete independency from Moscow. This 
movement has been carried on through the 
years by the Freedom for Ukraine Commit- 
tee headed by Professor Eframov. 

After many years of attempted Russifica- 
tion, Moscow could no longer tolerate the 
Ukrainian movement or coordinate her own 
plans. She began to assault Ukraine with re- 
lentless liquidation. Her greatest success was 
the “manufactured famine” of 1932-33, when 
over 7 million Ukrainians died. The intelli- 
gentsia was inhumanly treated and deported 
to Siberia. Ukrainian heritage and cultural 
background was destroyed, yet no tyrannical 
treatment could destroy the urge for free- 
dom. 

The Ukrainian movement, like a Phoenix, 
is continuously reborn. This national as- 
piration for freedom forces Moscow to recog- 
nized Ukrainian armed resistance marking 
still another period of life in the U. S. S. R. 

These developments precipitated certain 
amendments to the Soviet constitution and 
in 1944 the non-Russian states with the 
USSR were granted the right to enter into 
direct relations with foreign states, and to 
conclude agreements and exchange repre- 
sentatives. Soviet Ukraine soon thereafter, 
Was represented in the United Nations. Her 
sovereignty was recognized by all members 
of the United Nations as only sovereign na- 
tions can become members, Soviet Ukraine 
under the guise of an independent state was 
accepted, but disappointingly continued 
working in united mind and spirit with the 
Soviets. 

Disregarding the tactics of Moscow, and 
the actual status of Soviet Ukraine which has 
international rights, the Soviet Ukraine is 
utilizing these rights and obligations which 
have been granted her representation at the 
United Nations in regard to international 
matters, 
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After many years of Communist destruc- 
tive practice in Ukraine a clear mental pic- 
ture of Moscow's tactics can be viewed. At 
this time we wish to bringt to the attention 
this time we wish to bring to the attention 
whose lips have been sealed, that none of us 
believe the promises of Moscow or the Soviet 
peace parleys. 

Neither we, nor our descendents can never 
forget the Russian tyranny which has bur- 
dened the Ukrainian people. We Ukrainians 
have affirmed Communist tactics. Russia, in 
whatever form she may be will continue to 
practice Communist ideas and tactics upon 
befriended nations, After brutal conquest 
of the nations she will destroy them spirit- 
ually and physically, 

For these reasons we believe that Ukraine 
should become a free democratic republic. 
In accomplishing this great purpose the 
Ukrainian people need moral support for we 
know that we are not alone in this fight 
against imperialistic Moscow. 

In granting the Ukrainians national diplo- 
matic recognition, the United States helps 
in the purpose of Freedom for Ukraine and 
enriches her own moral strength in the eyes 
of all occupied peoples and nations. 

Beria who controlled the whole spying ap- 
paratus in the entire U. S. S. R., knew and 
evaluated the untiring efforts of nationalistic 
strength among the Ukrainian people and he 
knew that these movements were for the 
urgency of self-government, In this struggle 
for power he made an alliance with them, 

It would be inconsiderate of the United 
States to ignore the insurgent action of the 
Ukrainian people and not morally support 
her cause for freedom. American diplomatic 
missions should be established in the Soviet 
Ukraine and Soviet Byelorussia. 

The acceptance of the Smith resolution 
shall put Moscow to shame and also it will 
force Moscow to respect her own constitu- 
tional law and will teach her to be courteous 
at international parleys. 

In the advances of defense for the Ukrain- 
ian nation and her complete freedom we 
Americans of Ukrainian descent ask, in the 
frame of our peace policy for full freedom for 
these occupied nations. 

Steps should be taken out at the United 
Nations for such. Under her supervision, a 
referendum should be carried out in Soviet 
Ukraine and Soviet Byelorussia, the result of 
which will grant the possibility for these 
countries to become free and liberate the 
tentacles of the U. 8. S. R. and thereby sepa- 
rate itself from Soviet Union. 

Very sincerely yours, 

THE UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN STATE 
POLITICAL AND RELIEF ORGANIZA- 
tion, INC., OF SraTe or CON- 
NECTICUT, 

Dr. WasyL NEBELUK, 

President of Organization. 


Armenian Independence: A Casualty of 
Big Power Disinterest and American 
Isolation After World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
28th of May was the 36th anniversary of 
the founding of the independent Repub- 
lic of Armenia, Its independence was 
indeed brief—it was over, in fact, before 
the rest of the world got around to tak- 
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ing the first necessary steps to help the 
infant nation survive. 

Armenia is today a slave“ republic 
in the vast Soviet prison system. The 
Soviets conquered and occupied Arme- 
nia late in 1920 in exactly the same way 
they later came to occupy Poland, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Latvia, Estonia, Lith- 
uania and the rest of today’s Soviet Rus- 
sian Empire. 

Occupation and suppression has been 
nothing new to the Armenians. They 
have been the victims of almost every 
wave of conquest since the beginnings 
of history. Present-day Armenians 
have known only about 2 years of na- 
tional freedom during their entire lives— 
from 1918 to 1920. 

Isolationism in the United States im- 
mediately after World War I was an im- 
portant factor in Armenia's tragic loss 
of liberty. It was not, of course, the only 
factor. Soviet expansionism even then 
was on the march. It took advantage of 
the big power disinterest of those days— 
the vacuum in the Near East—to move in 
on and destroy the young new republic. 

The tragedy of this diaster was even 
more deplorable because the United 
States, through President Woodrow Wil- 
son, had exercised tremendous influence 
originally in pointing the way to Ar- 
menian independence. This was the goal 
of one of Wilson's 14 points. 

So great was the prestige of Woodrow 
Wilson that both Turkey and Armenia 
joined in requesting him to arbitrate 
and delineate their boundaries after the 
new republic was established. But Wil- 
son had already lost his plan for assur- 
ing a free and independent Armenia— 
he lost it because Republicans were in 
control of the Senate of the United 
States at that time—and isolationism 
was in control in that party. 

The United States had committed it- 
self to assume a mandate over a newly 
established Armenia. But the Senate 
rejected this commitment, just as it re- 
jected our commitment to join the 
League of Nations. The isolationists 
were in control. 

Without this guaranty of American 
protection, the young nation was unable 
to withstand the combined assaults from 
both Soviet Russia and Turkey and 
finally succumbed to invasion and occu- 
pation. 

The United States had been generous 
in extending relief to the Armenians 
under the American Relicf Administra- 
tion headed by Herbert Hoover, but with 
isolationist Republicans in control in 
the Senate no attention was paid to Wil- 
son’s plea: 

Have you thought of the sufferings of the 
Armenians? You poured out your money to 
help succor the Armenians alter they suf- 
fered; now set your strength so that they 
shall never suffer again, 


The proposal to join other Allied Pow- 
ers in sending troops to Armenia when 
Turkey prepared to launch its attack on 
the new nation was pigeonholed in a 
Senate subcommittee headed by Senator 
Warren G. Harding, who was too busy at 
that time running for President to act 
on this matter. 

After Harding became President, he 
made several pious protests about the 
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treatment of Armenia but effectively 

prevented any action. 

ARE WE RETURNING TO A DISASTROUS POLICY OF 
ISOLATION? 

I cite these historical facts today, Mr. 
Speaker, not in partisan recrimination 
over something that happened a genera- 
tion ago, when isolationism was domi- 
nant in the Republican Party, but to 
call attention to the fact that other na- 
tions will fall if isolationism should come 
back into style in the United States. 

We have always been proud of the fact 
that the United States covets no terri- 
tory of other nations. We came out of 
World War I without selfish aggrandize- 
ment, and we came out of World War IL 
in the same noble tradition. 

But the grabbing of territory, the an- 
nexation of peoples, the suppression of 
national liberty and sovereignty did oc- 
cur in both instances on the part of 
other countries. 

After World War I we turned our backs 
to this tragic and cruel spectacle. Are 
we turning our backs today? Are we 
getting tired of our worldwide responsi- 
bilities on behalf of freedom? Are we 
toying with the idea of again retreating 
to our own domestic sphere as a means 
of saving money? 

There have been some disturbing signs 
of this trend in the past year. We must 
stand united against isolation. 

We have many bitter lessons before us 
of the folly of isolation, including 
the loss to freedom of Armenia only 2 
years after its emergence as an inde- 
pendent nation. As we observe Arme- 
nian Independence Day on May 28, we 
should again rededicate ourselves to the 
goal of freedom for all people, as the 
means of assuring our own freedom and 
of world peace. 


The Sugar Quota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN TUE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
House Concurrent. Resolution 17 of the 
House of Representatives, State of 
Representatives, State of Louisiana, 
which resolution was concurred in by 
the Senate of the State of Louisiana, re- 
garding the importance of the sugar 
quota to the State of Louisiana. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
Will be considering major farm legislation 
in 1954, which may result in changes in the 
existing Sugar Act as it relates to quota allo- 
Cations for the domestic cane area; and 

Whereas, of the total domestic allocation, 
the domestic cane area receives only 11 per- 
cent of the total allotted 4,444,000 short 
tons which is 3% times less than the 
Allocation to the beet area and less than 
half that allotted to Puerto Rico or Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas our quota of 500,000 short tons 
Was only 6.1 percent of the 1953 estimate 
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of the consumption in the United Senate; 
and 


Whereas we produced 604,000 tons in 1952 
and 635,000 tons in 1953; and 

Whereas marketing quotas were imposed 
on 1953 marketings at a time when the 
sugar had already been produced and, in 
the case of Florida, after most of the sugar 
had been marketed; and 

Whereas, even though acreage for 1954 has 
been restricted, we could conceivably find 
ourselves in a more serious position at the 
time we market the 1954 crop; and 

Whereas we have produced more than 20 
percent, or more than 100,000 tons, above 
our quota for the past few years; and 

Whereas we have been relieved of the 
seriousness of this situation by the fact that 
the deficit in the beet area during these 2 
years was considerably more than our total 
excess production; and 

Whereas such a chance situation cannot 
be relied on for the future; and 

Whereas domestic consumers’ sugar needs 
can and should be met in greater part by 
domestic producers; and 

Whereas, as our population increases, al- 
lowances for increased domestic production 
should be specific and earmarked; and 

Whereas there is a real need for specific 
legislation that adequately insures fair and 
equitable distribution to various producer 
segments, both domestic and foreign; and 

Whereas there are two sources for relief 
in this situation; namely, (1) from alloca- 
tions to countries trading with the United 
States and covered in the Sugar Act, and 
(2) population increase dedication: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the State of Louisiana (the Senate con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana favors and urges immediate up- 
ward revision of the domestic sugarcane 
quota as provided for in the 1948 Sugar Act, 
as amended, that would more adequately 
refiect production of recent years and at the 
same time would be in keeping with present 
production levels; be it further 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Louisiana (the Senate con- 
curring), That copies of this resolution be 
Jorwarded to the President of the United 
States, the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States Congress, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary 
of State. 


Czechoslovak Uprisings Against Soviet 
Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my honor and privilege to 
rise today before this House and salute 
the brave and fearless people of Czecho- 
slovakia who, 1 year ago today, rose up 
against their Soviet tyrants in revolt. 
The ramifications of their actions are 
well known. Uprisings and riots surged 
through Eastern Europe, culminating on 
June 17 in the revolt of the workers in 
East Berlin. 

The Communist rulers, in a typically 
totalitarian move, had virtually wiped 
out the life’s savings of the Czecho- 
slovakian people. This had the addi- 
tional result of raising prices to almost 
twice their previous level. In protest of 
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this, workers at factories in Pilsen, 
Kladno, Ostrava, Handlova, and other 
cities left their jobs and stormed through 
the cities, burning official papers and 
buildings, and destroying plant machin- 
ery. They were not quieted until, a 
week later, the Communists ordered the 
army into action. 

Need I stress the importance of these 
facts. The unrest brewing behind the 
Iron Curtain was ted. But no- 
where was it thought that it would rise 
to such great proportions, Newspapers 
throughout the world screamed with 
black headlines; radio and television 
commentators could talk of little else. 
It was a psychological and political de- 
feat for Soviet Russia. 

We can and, in all honesty, we must 
pay tribute to our Czechoslovak friends. 
It is because of their courageous actions, 
done with full knowledge of the likeli- 
hood of Russian reprisals against them, 
that similar revolts followed. Hope was 
reborn in the hearts of millions subju- 
gated by the Red masters. The people 
of the free world were awakened to the 
plight of their brethren behind the Iron 
Curtain; we were made conscious of the 
tremendous spirit and fortitude of these 
people, so much so that it is very vivid 
in our minds today. 

We join today with our friends in 
Czechoslovakia, in the true spirit of free- 
dom and democracy, in praying that the 
yoke of tyranny, dictatorship, and athe- 
ism may soon be lifted from their 
shoulders, and that they may in the very 
near future breathe again the air of a 
free Czechoslovakia, 


Foreign-Ship Mortgages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first session of the present Congress 
identical bills were introduced, S. 2407 
and H. R. 6276, designed to relieve the 
very complex and cumbersome condi- 
tions which now surround foreign-ship 
mortgages and which are hampering 
our foreign trade and commerce, 
Briefly, these bills would, with certain 
modifications, apply to foreign-ship 
mortgages held in this country provi- 
sions enacted into law by the Ship Mort- . 
gage Act of 1920, as amended—title 46, 
United States Code, pages 951-954. 
Forty-first United States Statutes at 
Large, page 1003. 

Prior to the 1920 act mortgages on 
ships afforded the mortgagee a very im- 
perfect security for the reason that all 
maritime liens, even though arising sub- 
sequent to the recording of the mort- 
gage, took precedence over the mort- 
gage. Such maritime liens might be suf- 
ficient in amount to wipe out the mort- 
gage altogether, leaving the mortgagee 
nothing. The Ship Mortgage Act of 
1920 met this problem with respect to 
vessels of domestic registry by allowing 
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the mortgagee, upon fulfilling certain 
requirements, to give his mortgage the 

status of a preferred mortgage. Such a 
preferred mortgage takes precedence 
over maritime liens arising subsequent 
to the recording and endorsement of the 
mortgage, with certain exceptions such 
as liens for wages and for damages from 
tort. Under the 1920 law preferred 
mortgages could be foreclosed by admi- 
ralty suits in rem in the district courts 
of the United States. 

The purpose of H. R. 6276 and S. 2407 
is to extend similar protection to citi- 
zens of the United States who are hold- 
ers of foreign-ship mortgages. The bills 
would so amend the 1920 act that the 
term “preferred mortgage” would in- 
clude “any mortgage, hypothecation, or 
similar charge created as security upon 
any documented foreign vessel—other 
than a towboat, barge, scow, lighter, car 
float, canal boat, or tank vessel, of less 
than 300 gross tons“ —if such mortgage 
or similar instrument has been duly exe- 
cuted and registered in accordance with 
the laws of the foreign nation involved. 
It is further provided, however, that a 
preferred mortgage lien in the case of a 
foreign vessel shall be subordinate to 
maritime liens for repairs, supplies, tow- 
age, use of drydock or marine railway, 
or other necessaries. 

This protection to foreign-ship mort- 
gagees is a matter of considerable im- 
portance to the west coast and to other 
areas directly concerned with foreign 
commerce. I am advised that the pro- 
posed amendment is supported by the 
American Bar Association and the Mari- 
time Law Association, as well as other 
interested groups. 

In order to remove the uncertainties 
and inequities which now afflict foreign- 
ship mortgages and thereby obstruct our 
interest in foreign commerce, I urge the 
Congress to consider and act upon this 
matter as quickly as possible, 


Irish Unity and Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i or 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John J. Reilly, a prominent businessman 
and respected citizen of Philadelphia, 
speaking recently at exercises in Phil- 
adelphia commemorating the Easter 
Week Rising of 1916 which established 
the framework of the present Irish Re- 
public, delivered a brilliant address that 
contained information of deep interest 
to all who would see justice accorded to 
a nation that has given so much to us 
in the fine quality of citizens that have 
come from her shores, and fitting into 
American life, have contributed so much 
to the building and preservation of our 
beloved land. Mr. Reilly has performed 
a great service to the cause of Irish unity 
and independence, similar to services he 
has rendered many times in the past, 
and which has made him a national 
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figure among those who have befriended 

the Irish in their aspirations to com- 

plete nationhood. 

The address follows: 

Appress sy JOHN J. RELLY, NATIONAL VICE 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR AN UN- 
DIVIDED IRELAND, MADE aT ANNUAL EXERCISES 
IN PHILADELPHIA COMMEMORATING THE 
PROCLAMATION OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC AND 
THE 1916 Easter WEEK RISING 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it 

is an honor and a great pleasure to have the 
privilege of addressing you on this most 
auspicious occasion commemorating the 
Easter Rising of 1916 and the proclamation 
of the Irish Republic. In the Irish heart 
and mind, Easter Week has the same signifi- 
cance, the same reverence, the same grateful 
remembrance as does July Fourth our Inde- 
pendence Day, in the hears of ali true Amer- 
icans. 

Many of our fellow citizens are not aware 
of the fact that complete independence was 
not achieved as a result of this rebellion 
or of the later Black and Tan War. Now 
that a Parliament sits in Dublin and an 
Ambassador from Ireland is officially received 
in Washington, may have the misunder- 
standing that Ireland has brought here cen- 
turies old struggle for liberty to a glorious 
climax. Such is not the case. The sordid 
story of Britain's cruel treatment of Ireland's 
aspirations to full nationhood persists 
throughout history to the present day. The 
Rising of 1916 was quickly suppressed and 
the patriot leaders were heartlessly executed 
in a manner that horrified the civilized 
world. As recently as a few short months 
ago, the British Government refused a re- 
quest to surrender the mortal remains of 
Sir Roger Casement for reinterment in the 
soll of the land he loved and for which he 
gave his life. 

There are few who know that In the gen- 
eral elections held in Ireland in 1918, under 
British supervision, more than 80 percent 
of the people of all Ireland voted for a 
completely free and independent republic. 
In 1919 the elected representatives met in 
Dublin, reaffirmed the proclamation of the 
Republic, and proceeded to organize their 
own government. How did the British view 
this action of the Irish people? We must re- 
member that, with her allies, Britain had 
just victorlously concluded a titanic war 
(World War I) which was waged with the 
avowed high purposes of ending all wars— 
to save the world for democracy—for self- 
determination of small nations. As a result 
of this last objective, we viewed the rebirth 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslovakia, 
Hungary, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Albania, 
and other small nations that had been sub- 
ject to the Axis powers and Russia. But 
Ireland was regarded as a British possession 
and her efforts to attempt a bloodless revo- 
lution and the establishment of her own gov- 
ernment was answered with the mailed fist of 
Britain's armed power. Her late allies looked 
on in consternation as she poured her Black 
and Tan forces into the Emerald Isle and for 
2 years waged a savage war against a com- 
paratively defenseless people. With the 
knowledge that over 300,000 Irish volunteers 
had helped Britain achieve her victory in 
1918, outraged public opinion throughout the 
world finally prevailed, and Prime Minister 
Lloyd George called for a truce, How grudg- 
ingly this concession was made became quite 
evident in the manner in which the confer- 
ences were conducted and prolonged. The 
agreement that was finally made is referred 
to as the Shot Gun Treaty in that it was 
made clear to the Irish delegates that if they 
did not accept the British terms there would 
be an immediate resumption of terrible war- 
fare. As a result of these terms, not only 
FFF 

was partitioned, ostensibly to protect the 
rights of a minority but actually that Britain 
should maintain a strategic bridgehead in 
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Ireland. This partition of Ireland has re- 
sulted in a deep resentment by the Irish of 
this continued occupation of part of their 
country by British troops. Within the 
boundaries are many of Ireland's most sacred 
shrines, both national and religious. One- 
third of the citizens in the area are na- 
tionalists and passionately desire reunion 
with their fellow Irishmen. The Govern- 
ment that Britain has set up would have the 
world believe they have established rights and 
historic rights to remain in Ireland as British 
subjects. This attitude has led to much con- 
fusion. At this point I would like to quote 
from a speech made at Faneull Hall, Boston, 
in October 1902, by that superb orator the 
late Bourke Cochrane, one of the outstanding 
Members of Congress of his day. Here is 
what he said: 

“I think it Is no exaggeration to say that 
the one defense English rule has in Ireland 
is not in its arms, not its soldiers, not its 
ships that ride the sea and turn the mouths 
of their gaping guns toward the Irish coast, 
It is not the ingenuity of lawyers that frame 
statutes to support English power; but it is 
the extraordinary capacity for misrepresenta- 
tion which has enabled English statesmen to 
shroud this whole Irish question in mystery, 
so that the judgment of the world is puzzled 
to decide upon its right and upon its truth.” 

Just as this statement embraced the sit- 
uation of all Ireland in 1902, so does it de- 
scribe the campaign of misrepresentation of 
today, that Ulster or that portion that is still 
British occupied, was always loyal to Britain 
and that the Tories have an unquestioned 
right to remain in Ireland as British citizens 
under a British Government. There is a 
story told of an Irishman who died and 
ascended the path to the pearly gates, seek- 
ing admission to the kingdom of heaven. As 
he stood before St, Peter, that good man 
thumbed the record, sadly shook his head 
and said: “I am afraid you just don't qualify, 
your record is not good, you may not enter.” 
Pat looked knowingly at the saint and throw- 
Ing back his head he gave an imitation of 
a cock crowing. St. Peter frowned and 
then said: “All right, you may go in, but you 
Irish make me sick—always digging into old 
sores.” At the risk of being placed in the 
same category as this Irishman, I am going 
to take about 5 minutes to review the history 
of Ulster, to explain how this sentiment was 
born and nurtured—and from whence came 
the ancestors of these Irish who prefer 
British rule, British historians do not tell 
of the ancient Irish kings who ruled Ulster, 
of St. Patrick's landing in Antrim, and of 
the schools and monasteries that he and 
his successors erected in Ulster. Nor do they 
tell of the great saints and scholars who 
flourished in Ulster during Ireland's golden 
age, when she was the repository of Christian 
civilization while the barbarian hordes of 
Northern Europe overran the continent. We 
hear nothing of the proud O'Neills and 
O’Donnells who were the last Irish princes 
to bow to the English conqueror—and Ulster 
was the last Irish province to fall to Britain's 
military might. In the early days, and for 
many generations subsequent to the occupa- 
tion of Ireland, English soldiery was able to 
occupy only small sectors that became known 
as the English Pale. Many of these families 
in succeeding gencrations assimilated a love 
for the land that gave them birth, acquired 
a love for liberty and justice, and became 
more Irish than the Irish themselves. 

When Henry VII withdrew from the 
Church of Rome, part of his program was 
to confiscate the estates of Irish lords un- 
less they followed his leadership. With the 
ascendance of Elizabeth I to the throne of 
England. this same type of campaign was 
pursued most vigorously. The cost of the 
Trish wars mounted and Elizabéth, seeking 
money to defray the cost, asked loans from 
Englishmen, pledging them Irish estates in 
payment at the conclusion of the wars. This 
became known as the Plantation. In 1649, 
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Oliver Cromwell with a large army that was 
followed by a horde of hungry adventurers, 
invaded Ireland in 1650 the Plantation was 
complete, Practically all Ireland was Cath- 
olle at the time and as no Catholic was 
allowed to own land, all were dispossessed. 
In 1692 a law was adopted prohibiting any 
Catholic from being a member of Parlia- 
ment. In 1694 it was decreed that the Irish 
Parliament could not consider any legisla- 
tion unless approved by the British Privy 
Council. In the following century there 
were men in Parliament, British though 
they were, like Molyneaux and Lucas, who 
protested against these oppressive measures. 
It was to this Parllament that Benjamin 
Franklin appealed for aid during the war 
that established our independence. Here 
he received the heartening assurances of 
support that produced many of the valiant 
and outstanding soldiers of our Revolu- 
tionary Army. It is significant to note that 
this Parliament governed all Ireland and 
there was no thought of a separate govern- 
ment for Ulster. The Revolt of 1803 was led 
by Robert Emmett and Wolfe Tone, both 
men of the North, not of Catholic faith 
nor of ancient Irish stock. These are names 
that shall ever be revered and cherished by 
the children of the Gael. Following the 
Act of Union there grew up political organ- 
izations whose membership was comprised 
mostly of the descendants of those who fol- 
lowed Cromwell, They were fostered and 
protected by the British rulers and from this 
group we have the Unionists of today. 

This brief sketch very defiinitely exposes 
the falsity and absurdity of the present day 
attempts to influence public opinion that the 
Unionists of northeastern Ireland have any 
established or historical claim to privileges 
they have been accorded in a partitioned 
Ireland by the empire that planted the orig- 
inal colony with just this object in view. 
In promoting and fostering the political or- 
ganizations I have mentioned, they have 
through prejudice and fear erected a barrier 
that has prevented the assimilation of the 
progeny of the early colonists. Basing her 
argument on the 3-century occupation, Brit- 
ain is forcing this partition on Ireland in de- 
fiance of the declared opposition of more 
than 80 percent of the Irish people. Cer- 
tainly her attitude on other world situations 
of a comparable nature, are far from con- 
sistent. The Arabs in Israel, though they 
occupied the land for over a thousand years, 
accepted Israeli citizenship or displacement. 
The nationals of those countries that for- 
merly ruled the nations carved out of World 
War I, the Germans in Alsace Lorraine when 
it was returned to France, were accorded no 
special consideration. Many of these peoples 
mentioned became displaced persons and re- 
celved no compensation for the homes and 
lands they and their forefathers had occupied 
for generations. While Ireland claims the 
Tight to this territory occupied by Britain, 
no such proposals or views are entertained by 
the Irish Government with relation to the 
Tories in northeastern Ireland. They have 
assured them of every right of free citizens— 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom to pursue their way of life within the 
framework of a united Ireland. They have 
even changed their ancient fiag of green to 
include an orange stripe, united by a white 
stripe, to indicate the freedom and equality 
of all citizens. Their sincerity is attested 
by the manner in which former British sub- 
jects in the Irish Republic has accepted their 
changed status and have become useful and 
interested citizens. However, these offers 
have been rejected—rejected on the basis of 
the fears and prjudices fostered by Britain— 
rejected in view of the fact that Britain has 
urged them to do so with the promise of 
moral, financial, and military assistance and 
by the fulfillment of that promise. 

How then 18 Ireland to regain her occupied 
territory? By discussion—and with whom? 
With Britain? Britain refuses to discuss the 
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matter, maintaining it Is a subject for the 
Trish to settle. Yet she has twice in one 
generation interfered to the extent that she 
has created this abominable situation—in 
1920 by her Government of Ireland Act, 
which established partition, and again in 
1949 by her Ireland Act with which she pro- 
poses to perpetuate partition. With the 
Unionists? Strengthened in their stand by 
British aid, they defiantly refuse, in their 
own parlance, to give an inch. By force 
of arms? God forbid there should be any 
more bloodshed in Ireland, Centuries of 
rebellions and countless martyrs haye caused 
the soil of Ireland to be saturated with 
blood, shed in the cause of a free and inde- 
pendent Ireland. It is indeed a difficult de- 
cision for the people of Ireland to make— 
for it is their responsibility to make—and 
theirs alone. Meanwhile Irish spokesmen 
have appealed to the citizens of our great 
and powerful Republic to place our moral 
weight behind their cause. Representative 
Joun E. Focarty, of Rhode Island, has intro- 
duced in the Congress, House Resolution 19, 
which would declare it “to be the sense of 
Congress that the Republic of Ireland con- 
sists of her 32 counties unless by a free 
plebiscite of the people of all Ireland, a 
majority declare to the contrary.” The adop- 
tion of this resolution would give no assur- 
ance that this would become an accom- 
plished fact. It would, however, produce a 
significant reaction throughout the world 
and bring to bear on British statesmen the 
weight of worldwide public opinion to change 
her course with relation to her untenable 
position of supporting minority rule in 
northeastern Ireland while denouncing it 
elsewhere in the world. It would also clarify 
our position by indicating that we abhor 
oppression, be the guilty friend or foe. 

Let us hope and pray and work to see in 
our day the realization of the objective of 
the countless martyrs who have died in de- 
fence of Ireland's rights, and the vision of 
Ireland's first President, Padraic Pearse—an 
Ireland free from sea to sea. 


The Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
recently copies of an article by Ray- 
mond Moley in Newsweek magazine was 
distributed to all Members of Congress 
by those who are selfishly opposing au- 
thorization of Echo Park Dam and other 
phases of the upper Colorado River 
project. Because this article contained 
so many innuendos, half truths, and 
complete misstatements, I would like to 
call to your attention a copy of a letter 
from Mr. George D. Clyde, Utah com- 
missioner of interstate streams, an- 
swering Mr. Moley’s article in News- 
week. I also include in the RECORD an 
article by Mr. Clyde entitled It's Time 
To Call a Spade a Spade,” which gives 
a true and complete picture of the up- 
per Colorado River project: 

Mar 27, 1954. 
Mr. RAYMOND MOLEY, 
Care of Newsweek, New York, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. Moter: I read with interest your 
discussion on the Colorado River project in 
recent issues of Newsweek. For many years 
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I have read your statements and I had de- 
veloped a rather high regard for your judg- 
ment and sane, sound approach to the prob- 
lems discussed. However, in connection with 
the Colorado River, I think you are entirely 
wrong and have not taken the time or the 
interest to critically examine the record and 
take a fair, straightforward look at both 
sides of this picture. 

There's too much involved in this project 
to pass it by lightly. When you stop to 
think of the renewable resources of the Colo- 
rado River which will go on in perpetuity, 
you can't help but draw conclusions that 
those who establish rights to these waters 
now will have those rights in perpetuity. 
It represents literally billions of dollars over 
the years and millions of dollars annually in 
terms of power and consumptive use of 
water. The fact that water runs downhill 
is simple evidence of the interest parties 
located on the lower reaches of that stream 
haye in opposing the development of the 
water resources in the upper basin. 

Thirty-two years ago this question was 
before the public. It was a question of major 
importance. It was a question which in- 
volved joint action and such joint action 
was obtained through and by the Colorado 
River compact which was signed ultimately 
by all States in the basin and the United 
States. The compact divided the waters of 
the river. Now, after 32 years, when the 
lower reaches of the river have been put 
under control by means of the Hoover Dam, 
the Parker Dam, and the Davis Dam and 
when the upper basin States, after more 
than 25 years of investigation, have deyel- 
oped, in cooperation with the United States, 
a feasible project which will permit the up- 
per States to put to use their share of the 
waters of the Colorado River, we find oppo- 
sition raising its ugly head in the name of 
national parks and monuments, infeasibility, 
deterioration of water quality, shortage of 
water supply, and all of the other devices 
known to man which will prevent the de- 


velopment of the upper river, knowing full 


well that such prevention means the entire 
river resource goes to the lower basin States 
and Mexico, and the upper basin States, 
who depend upon this source of supply as 
the last remaining water source, will be for- 
eyer relegated to a limited economic status 
because the rights to the waters which fall 
within their boundaries were taken away 
from them through the simple device of pre- 
vention of development in the upper basin, 

It is recognized that such development 
must have financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government in the form of a loan but 
this principal is not new in the United States, 
The United States has grown great because 
the Federal Government was willing and 
able to develop its rivers and harbors, to 
subsidize its railroad and air transportation, 
and now is spending literally billions on 
flood control, none of which costs are ever 
returned to the Federal Treasury and yet 
when States like the upper basin States, in 
order to develop their God-given resources, 
asked for Federal financial assistance to be 
repaid with interest for all facilities except 
irrigation, the opposition who want that 
water for their own use, charge infeasibility 
and lack of investigations, raid on the publio 
Treasury and you have lent yourself and your 
great name to that group. 

In your article in Newsweek of May 10, 
1954, you repeat charges that have been 
made by dozens of irresponsible people since 
this question of the development of the 
upper Colorado River was raised. There was 
not a single new idea in the entire article, 
The thing that surprised me was that a man 
of your stature would lend himself to the 
mouthings of irresponsibles. You refer 
to General Grant III. I listened to his testi- 
mony before the House Committee in Janu- 
ary of this year and upon cross examination, 
he couldn't qualify as a man informed sufe 
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ciently to pass judgment on the questions of 
evaporation from these reservoirs and he 
couldn't produce the men whom he claimed 
he got his information from. Seems to me 
you’re making a pretty bold charge when you 
say in effect that the engineers in the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation are incompetent and 
not qualified or haven't made sufficient in- 
vestigations to get the answers. 

The whole question is that apparently they 
haven't come up with the answers the op- 
position would like, in order that they might 
take all the water of the Colorado River, of 
which 90 percent comes from the upper 
basin, and therefore, they want to continue 
to investigate until some somebody comes up 
with an answer to their liking. In the 
meantime, rights are being established to 
the waters of the Colorado in spite of the 
compact. Fundamentally, the rights to the 
use of water for consumptive and power 
purposes are based upon use and the upper 
basin States cannot expect forever to re- 
tain their right under the compact to the 
waters of the Colorado River unless they put 
these waters to use. 

Your comments on the bookkeeping are 
interesting. Here again you refused to ac- 
cept fundamental principles of analysis and 

you seemed to forget that under the pro- 
2 as outlined in the Colorado River stor- 
age project and based upon power rates 
which are accepted by the utilities as well 
as public power officials, these power plants 
will fully repay all the costs of construction, 
including interest for the power features and 
irrigation features, without interest over and 
above that portion which will be charged 
to the irrigation water users directly all 
within a period of 50 years and there will 
remain at the end of that time plants in 
Tull operation, and after the operation and 
maintenance costs and replacement costs are 
taken from the revenues, there will still re- 
main, to pour into the Public Treasury, $15 
to $20 million a year based on the current 
power rates. This, Mr. Moley, is not a cost. 
This does not tap the taxpayers’ pockets. 
‘This is an investment in the future of this 
country to say nothing of the cash return 
which will come after all of these resources 
are developed, in addition to the additional 
taxes, both income and general, which will 
result from an expanded economy. Tou for- 
get all of these things. 

I realize the danger of crossing swords with 
a man of your ability but I must speak my 
mind. The attached statement expresses 
my feelings in this matter. I am passing 
it on to you because I believe you are a rea- 
sonable man and want to know the facts in 
the case. 

Your sincerely, 
Grorce D. CLYDE, 
Commissioner of Interstate Streams. 


Tr's Time To CALL A SPADE A SPapE 
(By George D. Clyde, commissioner of inter- 
state streams for Utah) 

These United States did not become great 
by waiting for certainty—yet Raymond Moley 
and others of his kiná writing in Newsweek 
and other national papers, cry Let's wait.” 
After more than 30 years of investigation by 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
the most outstanding engineering organiza- 
tion in the world, those who know nothing 
about the facts of life in an arid region cry 
Let's wait for more investigations.” 

The opponents of the Colorado River stor- 
age project and its participating projects are 
using the Echo Park Dam as a front behind 
which is a carefully conceived plan to prevent 
the development of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin in order that that great water and 
power resource may automatically go down 
to the lower basin. 

It makes no difference how the project is 
defeated, whether it be the result of claims 
of invasion of a national monument, lack of 
Water to satisfy the rights of California and 
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provide consumptive uses in the upper basin, 
impairment of quality of water by upstream 
consumptive uses, economic infeasibility, or 
reduced power output at Hoover, Parker, and 
Davis Dams as a result of the consumptive 
use of water in the upper basin, the result is 
the same. The water and power goes down- 
stream to the lower users. 

Literally billions of dollars in economic 
wealth over hundreds of years are involved. 
Once the water and power are put to use and 
an economy builded upon them, no power 
in the land will ever take away the right to 
continued use of that water and power. 
Continued delay in putting that water and 
power to use in the upper basin is tanta- 
mount to granting a right by use to the lower 
users. The Colorado River Compact won't be 
worth the paper that it is written on if the 
upper basin States are prevented from put- 
ting the water allocated to them by that 
compact to beneficial use. 

The attack on the Colorado River storage 
project by Raymond Moley in Newsweek of 
May 10 and May 17, 1954, is a classic example 
of misrepresentation and half truths. His 
article is certainly in the class of the Private 
Schine debacle to which he refers. Every 
point discussed by Mr. Moley has been re- 
futed by facts, yet he ignores these, and 
pleads for more delay, more investigations, 
and now he wants the Hoover Commission to 
decide the issue. He knows that every day's 
delay means more water and power put to 
use in the lower basin and another nail 
driven in the coffin of the upper basin States. 

In spite of the volumes written in opposi- 
tion to the Colorado River storage project, 
the facts are well established relative to the 
basic features necessary for basinwide devel- 
opment. The details of specific participating 
projects in the ultimate phase of construc- 
tion remain to be determined. These facts 
simply stated are as follows: 

1. Pull utilization of the Colorado River 
for consumptive use and power purposes re- 
quires complete regulation by storage of 
water during wet years to supply the devel- 
oped uses during the dry years. 

2. The Colorado River compact requires 
the upper basin States to deliver at Lee's 
Ferry 75 million acre-feet of water during 
each consecutive 10-year period. This com- 
mitment cannot be met without complete 
regulation of the river above Lee's Ferry if 
the upper basin States are to be allowed to 
use consumptively their share of the Colo- 
rado River. Mr. Moley refuses to recognize 
this fundamental controlling factor. 

3. Because of topography, the waters of 
the Colorado River in the upper basin must 
be used by exchange. For example, no water 
out of Echo Park and Glen Canyon will be 
used for irrigation of lands in the upper 
basin. Water from these reservoirs however, 
will be used in the lower basin in place of 
waters belonging to the users in the lower 
basin which the users in the upper basin 
divert for their use. Use of irrigation water 
by exchange is a well-established practice 
but requires basinwide and long-range plan- 
ning for optimum use of the resource. 

4. The resources involved in the Colorado 
River project are water, soll, power, indus- 
trial raw materials, and people. Joining 
water and soil creates an agricultural 
resource, Falling water is a power resource, 
Water and power are basic to industrial de- 
velopment. All of these resources put to use 
create job opportunities and national wealth, 
Therefore, the Colorado River storage project 
will not cost the taxpayer a dime. Its con- 
struction is a national investment. There 
is nosubsidy. Power is a resource belonging 
to the people and Utah has an interest in 
the power on the Colorado, the same as New 
York has an interest in the land and water 
within its boundaries. The use of power 
revenues from public sources to develop 
other publie resources as in investment in 
the future, 
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5. The generation of power is an essential 
feature of the Colorado River storage project. 
Power-generation studies on the Colorado 
by competent engineers backed by years of 
experience show conclusively that power can 
be generated at the storage dams, if inter- 
connected and built in the proper sequence, 
at a cost less than by amy other means, and 
that the same storage dams will provide the 
necessary storage for the regulation of the 
Tiver. The revenues from the power plants 
will pay the cost of the power facilities with 
interest and well within 50 years. There 
certainly is no subsidy in this and no cost 
to the taxpayers. 

6. The participating projects of the Colo- 
rado River storage project will provide 
water for municipal purposes. Costs of 
water for municipal purposes will be repaid 
with interest in a 50 year period. There is 
no subsidy or cost to the taxpayers here, 

7. Participating Projects of the Colorado 
River Storage Project will provide water for 
irrigation purposes. This is a consumptive 
use. Due to rough topography and long 
conveyance from points of origin to points 
of use, the costs of supplying irrigation wa- 
ter to lands both within and without the 
Colorado River Basin are greater than the 
users of irrigation water can pay. Histori- 
cally, the United States has recognized that 
the development of irrigated lands is a good 
public investment. For this reason, Federal 
funds since 1902 have been provided interest 
free to build reclamation projects. Further- 
more, it is recognized that there are many 
indirect benefits that accure to those living 
in the vicinity of or on an irrigation project. 
These indirect benefits should be paid for. 
In an irrigated region, the users of power 
are essentially the same people as the users 
of water. The use of power revenues from 
plants which are a part of the basinwide 
project, therefore, provides an equitable 
method of collecting for the indirect bene- 
fits. In the absence of power revenues, an 
ad valorem tax is often levied to accomplish 
the same purpose, It is proposed in the 
Colorado River Storage project to assess the 
irrigation farmers according to their ability 
to pay and to pay the balance of the costs 
allocated to irrigation with power revenues 
and/or an ad valorem tax levied against the 
indirect beneficiaries. Thus, there is no ir- 
rigation subsidy and when the widespread 
benefits are considered, no cost to the tax- 
payer. In fact, it is estimated that the en- 
tire cost of the initial phase of the Colorado 
River storage project and its participating 
projects will be paid back in 50 years and 
thereafter for all time, there will be a net in- 
come after operation and maintenance and 
replacement costs have been paid, of from 
15 to 20 million dollars. In addition, the 
broadened tax base and Federal income 
taxes will add greatly to the public income 
and the creation of new wealth will improve 
the economy of the entire United States. 

In spite of the facts just enumerated, Ray- 
mond Moley proposes that all development 
in thé upper Colorado River Basin be held 
up pending the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Reorganization of the executive 
departments. This is a delaying tactic pure 
and simple because the Colorado River stor- 
age project, or any other project, has no di- 
rect relation to the reorganization of the 
exccutive departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Moley, like a broken record, repeats the 
charge that the engineering investigations 
are faulty and unreliable. The record is 
clear on this count. Studies and investi- 
gations are valid and complete as far as they 
were carried and for the purposes for which 
they were made. They have been carried 
far enough to prove conclusively the validi- 
ty of the initial phase of the proposal. The 
planned reports, preliminary to contracts for 
construction, will give more detail. 

Mr, Moley raises the question of invasion 
of a national monument and cities the testi- 
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mony of General Grant OI. The facts re- 
lating to the Dinosaur National Monument 
set forth an expansion of the area of the 
monument from 80 acres to 209,000 acres in 
1938, with a specific reservation in the Presi- 
dential proclamation providing for the de- 
velopment of the water and power resources 
within the monument. Fallure to live up to 
this reservation would be an act of bad faith 
on the part of the Federal Government. 

Contrary to Mr. Moley's statement, there 
are no alternative dam sites that could re- 
place the Echo Park Dam. General Grant IIT 
admitted under cross examination at the 
House hearings in January 1954 that his ex- 
Perience in the engineering field did not 
especially qualify him to judge the validity 
of Bureau of Reclamation's position relative 
to Echo Park but that he secured the advice 
of his friends relative to the matter. 

Mr. Moley's statement relative to the pay- 
out is to say the least, confusing. The plan 
proposed is simple. All revenues from power 
go into the Public Treasury. Out of these 
monies the cost of operation, maintenance, 
replacement, and interest on power facili- 
ties Is first paid. The capital cost of power 
facilities is retired out of these funds and 
will be fully liquidated well within 50 years, 
The facilities for providing municipal water 
will be paid with interest from revenues 
from municipalities. These facilities will be 
paid for within 50 years. The costs allo- 
cated to irrigation within the ability of the 
irrigation-water users to pay will be paid 
within 50 years plus a 10-year development 
period, The balance of the irrigation costs 
will be paid from power revenues and also 
within a period of 50 years. This repayment 
plan is specific, valid, and the required power 
rates to meet it well within the cost of 
power from any other source. This is quite 
a different picture than that presented by 
Mr, Moley of an immense deficit. Instead, 
after 50 years, there will be a net revenue of 
from fifteen to twenty million dollars. Mr. 
Moley raises the question of a power market. 
This is prima facie evidence that he has not 
bothered to get the facts. At the same hear- 
ings at which General Grant III appeared, 
nine public-utility power companies from 
the upper Colorado Basin States appeared 
and agreed to purchase all the power to be 
developed at the proposed powerplants as 
Tast as it became avallable. 

The most revealing question raised by Mr. 
Moley, however, is the one expressing fear 
that if the upper basin States used the water 
to which they are entitled by the Colorado 
River compact that it might interfere with 
the rights established and/or claimed by 
California. It would appear that Mr. Moley 
figures that California's right is paramount 
even though the compact divides the water 
equally. Mr. Moley apparently would have 
California's and Mexico's rights satisfied first 
and if there is anything left, the upper basin 
States can use it. 

The upper basin States are willing to abide 
by the Colorado River compact. They be- 
lieve, however, that they should be given 
the same opportunity to develop and use 
their share of the waters of the Colorado 
as the lower basin was when the Hoover 
Dam, the Davis Dam, the Parker Dam, and 
the All-American Canal were built to con- 
trol the river and provide the means, both 
power and water, necessary to develop their 
resources, 

It's time to call a spade a spade, Mr. Moley, 
and quit trying to cover up the real issue 
With dinosaurs and fears of water shortage 
and salt in the lower basin when the nut 
of the controversy is that water runs down- 
hill, that power and water are urgently 
needed in the lower basin and that regard- 
less of the means of defeating the Colorado 
River storage project, the result is the same, 
The lower basin and Mexico get all the water 
and the power from the Colorado even 
though 90 percent of the water originates 
in the upper basin, 
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Defeat of the upper Colorado River storage 
project by the Congress is tantamount to 
giving away the resources of the upper Col- 
orado River basin States to the States of the 
lower Colorado River basin and Mexico. 


Indochina: France’s Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
May 20, 1954, the distinguished Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of France 
to the United States, Mr. Roger Seydoux, 
delivered an address before the World 
Affairs Council of Philadelphia relative 
to the situation in Indochina. In view 
of the fact that excerpts from this ad- 
dress have been published in the daily 
press, I think it would be well for Sen- 
ators to have the opportunity to study 
the entire text of the address delivered 
by Mr. Seydoux. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDOCHINA: FRANCE'S POSITION 
(Address on Indochina delivered by M. Roger 

Seydoux, Minister Plenipotentiary at the 

French Embassy in Washington, before the 

World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, May 

20, 1954) 

The French Ambassador, M. Henri Bonnet, 
has asked me to express to you his yery sin- 
cere regrets for not being able to be with you 
today. But the recent developments of the 
situation in Indochina require his presence 
in Washington. 

He entrusted me to convey to you his 
warmest regards and thanks for your kind 
invitation. His gratitude goes especially to 
the sponsors of this meeting, particularly to 
the World Affairs Council and to the Foreign 
Traders Association, which are both reputed 
nationwide organizations, and also to the 
chairman of this meeting, Mr. Edgar Scott, 
who is Parisian born and who, like so many 
distinguished citizens of this historic city, 
has close links with my country. 

You will not be surprised if I devote this 
address to Indochina, No problem, at the 
present time, is more important for all of us, 
because it symbolizes the resistance of the 
free world to Communist aggression. 

As you know, Indochina is a territory lo- 
cated in the southeastern part of Asia, bor- 
dered on the north by China, on the west by 
Burma and Thailand and on the east by the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Strategically, Indochina has often been de- 
fined as the key to southeast Asia. 

Just a glance at the map confirms this. 
Should Indochina fall into Communist 
hands, Singapore, Malaya would be instantly 
threatened as they were in 1941, when the 
Japanese held Indochina, The smaller 
states of Thailand and Burma would be out- 
flanked, and the road to India would be 
open again. Hence, the loss of Indochina 
would probably bring in its wake the even- 
tual loss of all of free Southeast Asia. 

Southeast Asia represents by itself an area 
three times as large as Korea; it is one of the 
richest regions of the globe, producing 90 
percent of the world’s natural rubber and 60 
percent of its tin, 

It is, furthermore—and this Is a point of 
vital importance—the only region in Asia 
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with an important food surplus. It has Just- 
ly been called the rice bowl of Asia. Were 
it to fall into hostile hands, both India’s 
and Indochina’s hungry millions would be 
at the mercy of the conquerors, or totally 
dependent upon Western—mainly Ameri- 
can—relief. This vast area is inhabited by 
nearly 200 million people who are now 
neutral or anti-Communist and who would, 
in the case of a Communist victory in Indo- 
china and its neighboring states, be thrown 
in with the nearly half billion Chinese and 
North Koreans who are already enslaved be- 
hind the Iron Curtain of communism in 
Asia. 

The defense of Indochina, key to such a 
vast area, is, therefore, of major concern to 
all the freedom-loving people of the world, 

You may know that, historically speaking, 
Indochina is a zone of transition between 
the Chinese and Indian cultures. On the 
one hand, we have the Vietnamese who rep- 
resent four-fifths of the tatal population 
and who have been marked by Chinese in- 
fluence in the fields of language, culture, 
and religion. 

Vietnam, formerly the Empire of Annam, 
was long a Chinese dependency, but cen- 
turies ago, Vietnam threw off the Chinese 
yoke and, since then, it has held its great 
northern neighbor in distrust—a distrust 
that had been well justified in recent years. 

On the other hand, we find the smaller 
states of Cambodia and Laos, who are re- 
lated, on the ethnic and religious planes, 
to the Buddhist populations of neighboring 
Thailand and Burma. 

It was only in the 1860's that France, wish- 
ing to protect the already sizable Christian 
population which was then persecuted in 
Indochina, sent her sailors and soldiers to 
Indochina, and that French protectorates 
were established to guide the native states 
toward modern development, as was done 
by Britain, the United States, and other 
powers in other parts of the world. France's 
record of achievement in Indochina in the 
economic, cultural, and social fields stands 
second to none in Asia. The creation of a 
vast network of hospitals and dispensaries 
and of the world-famous Pasteur Institutes 
for bacteriological research—which soon put 
Indochina's health record at the forefront 
of all southeast Asian countries—also dates 
back to this period. As early as 1927, the 
Pasteur Institutes of Indochina were able 
to export 30 million individual vaccination 
units to the surrounding countries stricken 
by one of the worst cholera epidemics of 
the century. The French-created Hanoi 
University, with its full-fledged medical, 
engineering, law, and liberal arts depart- 
ments, soon began to turn out an elite of 
trained native leaders. In the 1930's, 48 
out of the 80 posts of chief surgeon in Indo- 
china were held by native doctors, and it is 
a fact of sad pride to us that all of the Com- 
munist Viet Minh leaders have received their 
education in French-created, tuition-free 
schools and institutions of higher learning 
and that even today the Viet Minh use the 
French language for their military radio 
communication network. 

True, while all was not rosy—for nothing 
in this world is perfect—it may be safely 
asserted that France's record in Indochina 
will le heavily on the credit side in the bale 
ance book of history. 

What are the historical origins of the pres- 
ent conflict? 

We must go back to the Second World War 
and to the Japanese occupation, A fow 
months after the occupation of France by 
the Germans, Indochina was in turn occu- 
pied by the Japanese armies, 

After the Japanese capitulation in 1945, 
the situation was as follows: The representa- 
tives of French authority were in jail; bands 
in which Nationalists and Communists 
mingled had been armed by the Japanese 
and were creating a climate of disorder and 
insecurity; a Chinese Nationalist army was 
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occupying the northern part of the country, 
while the British were holding the south. 

It was not until the beginning of 1946 that 
the French authorities regained a foothold 
in Indochina. At that moment France 
found herself faced not only with the armed 
bands mentioned above, but also with a 
political authority led, even then, by Ho 
Chi Minh, a Vietnamese intellectual trained 
in the 1920's in Marxist schools in France 
and Russia but who, in spite of his Moscow 
training and dependence, was careful to ap- 
pear as the champion of nationalism. 

The French Government attempted, dur- 
ing this first period to negotiate with Ho 
Chi Minh, and concluded a modus vivendi 
with him. 

This agreement was brutally violated by 
the Viet Minh who, in the night of December 
19, 1946, massacred a large number of French 
civilians in Hanoi. Since then, war has been 
raging in Indochina. 

What kind of a war is the Indochinese 
war? 

It ts a very different kind of war from the 
one waged in Korea. 

Pirst of all, as I already told you, Indo- 
china is three times and a half the size of 
Korea (286,000 square miles, as against 
83,000). 

In Korea, there was a set front—in Indo- 
china, the enemy is everywhere. The peas- 
ant working in the nearby ricefields may 
transform himself by night into a sniper. 
Behind the front lines of the Korean front, 
the United Nations troops could have a cer- 
tain feeling of security. In Indochina, this 
feeling of security does not exist anywhere; 
the war goes on, not over a restricted zone 
as in Korea, but over a territory twice as 
large as Korea. 

The climate and terrain are vastly dif- 
ferent from that of Korea. The open hills 
and valleys of Korea permitted effective air 
observation and attacks, while the deep 
- jungles of Indochina and the water-covered 
riceflelds offer many favorable opportunities 
for Communist ambushes which are hard 
to detect and even harder to attack from 
the air. Thus, Indochina, with its hot and 
wet tropical climate, its tropical diseases 
and poisonous snakes, is much more like 
what you Americans called the “Green Hell 
of Guadalcanal,” where your heroic marines 
faced the same odds, with one difference, 
however: Whereas the American struggle in 
the jungles of the central Pacific and Burma 
lasted only about a year, and the Korean war 
lasted 3 years, France's lone struggle in the 
far bigger expanses of Indochina has now 
been going on for a full 8 years. Longer 
than any other war of the 20th century. 

The effectives engaged on both sides are 
considerable. 

On the Vietminh side, there is an army of 
300.000 battle-seasoned and heavily armed 
regular and regional troops, well officered by 
Vietnamese graduates of Red Chinese mili- 
tary academies and inspired with that fa- 
naticism peculiar ta Communist forces all 
over the world. 

One must add to this figure an additional 
200,000 local guerillas and militias, ready to 
enter into action at the bidding of the 
Communist Vietminh command, and count- 
less thousands of helpless civilian coolles 
and laborers, who are forced—often at gun- 
point—to carry the ammunitions and sup- 
plies of the enemy over hundreds of miles 
of jungle paths. It is obvious that such 
easily hidden columns of carriers are en- 
tirely invisible from the air, and render 
Vietminh supply lines nearly invulnerable 
to the type of air action which was so im- 
portant in Korea. 

The enemy's main force, carefully kept in 
reserve for only the biggest battles, is well 
equipped with the most modern implements 
of warfare, abundantly provided with 
Czechoslovakian recollſess cannons, Soviet 
Molotova trucks, and Red Chinese copies of 
American automatic weapons and artillery, 
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which enable them to make immediate use 
of any foreign material captured. 

On the anti-Communist side there are 
the French Union forces, numbering 240,000 
men, 80,000 of whom are from France and 
form the hard core of our paratroopers, alr- 
men, and sailors; the others come from 
France's overseas territories and from the 
Foreign Legion and also include Vietnamese 
volunteers; the national armies of the Asso- 
ciated States of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, numbering at present about 200,000 
men, with an expected increase to about 
300,000 men by the end of 1954; these armies 
have their own cadres of officers and non- 
commissioned officers and their own chiefs of 
staff. 

Our losses have been heavy, reaching about 
80,000 for metropolitan France alone, of 
which more than 17,000 were killed—a figure 
which was established before Dien Bien Phu. 
Considering that France's population is four 
times smaller than that of the United States, 
our losses have been twice as high as Ameri- 
can losses in Korea, 

It is needless at the present time to point 
to the heroic sacrifice of the defenders of 
the fallen fortress at Dien Bien Phu. Fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds—with thou- 
sands of their wounded and dead lying in 
the rain-soaked trenches and underground 
shelters—their deeds will stand as a glorious 
page in the long history of fidelity and devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom “beyond the 
call of duty.” The fight for Dien Bien Phu, 
however, has once again made crucially clear 
that this type of war is particularly costly 
in young and able leaders, such as General 
de Castries and the many officers and highly 
trained unit commanders who were lost with 
him, All in all, we lose each year the equiv- 
alent of an entire graduating class from 
St. Cyr. The average life expectancy of a 
Junior officer fighting in Indochina is 87 
combat days. 

To these purely French casualties should 
be added the equally heavy casualties of the 
Vietnamese, north Africans, and Legion- 
naires, amounting to an overall figure of 
more than 100,000 men. 

It has been said, and justly so, that Indo- 
china is first and foremost a political prob- 
lem, In some American quarters—and 
among American legislators—voices are 
heard to the effect that the Vietnamese 
people would fight with greater enthusiasm 
and eagerness if they were sure that they 
were fighting for their independence rather 
than to preserve so-called colonial privileges 
for France. The question haying been 
raised, I think that this is as good an occa- 
sion as any to set the record straight. 

First, let me tell you that, if such a ques- 
tion can still be raised, it is because the 
French Army has, for 8 years, held the line 
against the Red tide. That is perhaps the 
reason why it has been said that the war in 
Indochina is a French war. I can think of 
nothing more unfair. France would like 
nothing better than to bring the French Ex- 
peditionary Corps back home. If she does 
not do so it is—as Vice President Nom said 
recently—because pulling out the French 
forces would mean a Communist victory 
within a month. 

In fact, the French forces are fighting pre- 
cisely to protect the independence of the 
people of Indochina. This independence is 
already a reality, The three states already 
have the prerogatives of sovereign states. 
They have their own government, their own 
diplomacy, their own army. They are rec- 
ognized by 34 states and have their own Am- 
bassadors in Washington, Their full inde- 
pendence has been granted by France as a 
result of treaties that have already been 
signed or are to be signed by Laos, Cambodia, 
and Vietnam, 

May I quote the first paragraph of the 
Treaty of Independence between France and 
Vietnam: “France recognizes Vietnam as a 
fully independent and sovereign state, in- 
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vested with the Jurisdiction recognized by 
international law.” 

In a different treaty, Vietnam affirms its 
will to associate itself freely within the 
French Union, in which it assumes the same 
rights and duties as France herself. 

It has been said, especially in this country, 
that the French Union framework is still a 
stigma of colonialism and that the inde- 
pendence of Vietnam would be fulfilled only 
when all links were severed with the French 
Union. May I point out that, in such a case, 
the Indochinese problem would no longer be 
the sole responsibility of France and that all 
free nations would have to contribute to the 
defense of Indochina in proportion to their 
human and material resources. 

What is the present situation in Indo- 
china? 

There is a war front and a diplomatic front. 

On the war front, now covered by the mon- 
soon rains which hamper our air force and 
the movement of our motorized and armored 
units, Generals Navarre and Cogny are now 
marshalling their troops against what ap- 
pears to be an all-out attempt by the Viet 
Minh Communists to strengthen their diplo- 
matic hand at Geneva by a general offensive 
against the vital Red River Delta. The bulk 
of the enemy's forces, which had been de- 
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eral de Castries’ men at Dienbienphu, is now 
free to attack the Delta, There can be no 
doubt of the fact that the enemy has received 
sizable amounts of Chinese aid and that 
it was the last-minute influx of this Chinese 
aid, now diverted from North Korea, which 
made possible the concentration of heavy 
weapons of all kinds upon the embattled 
defenders of Dienbienphu. 

On the diplomatic front, there is a con- 
ference going on in Geneva in order to pro- 
mote a peaceful settlement in Asia. 


What is the position of my Government? 


The French Government is doing its ut- 
most to reach an agreement on honorable 
terms, just as an armistice was concluded in 
Korea. This agreement would involve first 
of all a military cease-fire in Indochina un- 
der international guaranty. In due time, 
this military cease-fire would be followed by 
a political settlement which would be imple- 
mented by free elections under international 
control. 

If we should, unfortunately, fail to reach 
such an agreement in Geneva and if the war 
has to be carried on, one thing is sure: 
France will not go on fighting alone. This 
means that the war would have to be inter- 
nationalized and that the free nations will 
have to join in the fight, not only with planes 
and ships, but also with troops. 

Rest assured that after 8 years of such a 
war of attrition, France will not continue to 
be the foot soldier of the free world in south- 
east Asia. 

Of course, nobody in France or in the free 
world wants an extension of the war in In- 
dochina. What we all want is peace, But 
we must realize that no peace that we could 
accept will be conceded by the Communists 
if they are not convinced that the free 
world—of which the leaders are the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France— 
is determined to stand united in face of 
the increased Communist threat and, if nec- 
essary, to fight in order to attain such a 
peace, 

We fully realize that we are asking of our 
allies, and particularly of our American 
friends, a grave commitment which has to 
be carefully weighed, However, they must 
understand that, in the meantime, the om- 
cers and men of the French Union and of 
Vietnam are fighting and dying every day, 
to hold the gate of southeast Asia against 
the Communist avalanche, 

This is the time for decision, The more 
We delay a united action, the more difficult 
will be the task of the high command in 
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Indochina, the hardest will be the task of 
our negotiators in Geneva, 

This grave decision Is the responsibility of 
every citizen in all the free countries and 
on this decision depends, not only the fate 
of millions of people in Asia, but also, to a 
great extent, the fate of the Western World. 


Address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo on 
Receiving Degree of Doctor of Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
17 last, Rockhurst College in Kansas 
City, Mo., conferred the degree of doc- 
tor of laws on Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
the special and personal envoy of the 
President of the Philippines to the United 
States. It is the 19th honorary degree 
he has received from an American insti- 
tution of learning, 

Former President Truman, in deliver- 
ing the introductory remarks before Gen- 
eral Romulo’s address, said: 

I am here because I am a great admirer 
of General Romulo, a patriot and a world 
statesman who has earned our respect and 
Our regard. 


As his topic, General Romulo chose 
Winning the Uncommitted in Asia. No 
Subject concerns us more deeply today. 
General Romulo's observations on that 
occasion are worthy of sober attention, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert ex- 
cerpts from General Romulo's remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WINNING THE UNCOMMITTED In Asta 
(By Gen. Carlos P, Romulo) 

There is some talk today about the possi- 
bility that the United States may be “alienat- 
ing its allies.” In a strict sense, the word 
“allies” would refer only to those countries 
in Europe, in the Americas, and in the Pa- 
cife that are linked to the United States by 
treaties of mutual defense and security. 

The charge, if true, would be serious. It 
Cannot be said too often that as the leader 
ol the free-world coalition the United States 
needs all the allies it now has or will have in 
the future in order to combat effectively the 
threat of Communist expansion and domi- 
nation. No one can doubt that everything 
will be done to preserve and strengthen this 
coalition, 

There is a related problem that is desery- 
ing of at least equal attention. This is the 
Problem of keeping or winning the friend- 
ship of the non-Communist countries that 
fre not technically allies of the United 
States, more specifically, the uncommitted 
Peoples of Asia and Africa, 

For many years I have discussed this 
Problem with American friends both in and 
out of the Government and before audi- 
ences throughout the country. I have done 
this because I feel that the citizen of a 
country, which is America’s only proven 
friend and ally in southeast Asia, may per- 
haps be in a position to offer some sugges- 


From Rockhurst College, Kansas City, 
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tions concerning this vital problem of United 
States foreign policy. 

The problem of winning friends for Amer- 
ica in Asia and Africa is difficult but not 
insuperable, Though it should not be un- 
derestimated, it has frequently been exag- 
gerated. 

The main sources of the difficulty are well 
known and generally understood. 

There is, first, the dual character of the 
present conflict. The western countries 
generally view the conflict as one between 
the free institutions under which they live 
and the totalitarian system represented by 
the Communist states. But as far as the 
Asian and African peoples generally are con- 
cerned, the confiict which more deeply en- 
grosses them is that between the right of 
self-determination and independence and 
the vestige of colonial imperialism. 

Confronted with this duel nature of the 
conflict, the United States finds itself in a 
dilemma. The dilemma is sharpened by the 
opposing pressures exerted by American 
ideals and by the practical recognition of 
political necessity, The idealism springs 
from America’s own revolutionary tradi- 
tions and from its record of liberating the 
Philippines and recognizing its independ- 
ence. On the other hand, what may ap- 
pear to some as an ineluctable political 
necessity has inclined the United States to 
moderate its sympathy for the aspirations 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa so as not 
to alienate its Western allies, including the 
colonial powers among them, and conse- 
quently weaken the free world coalition 
against communism. 

What makes the American dilemma spe- 
clally dangerous, of course, is that commu- 
nism has come forward to pretend that it is 
the only true champion of the subject peo- 
ples and the redoubtable foe of western 
imperialism. Unfortunately, there are many 
ears in Asia and Africa that are willing or 
eager to listen to Communist propaganda. 

But if there are such ready listeners, it is 
not because they fear the new Communist 
imperialism less but because they scorn the 
old imperialism, which they have known for 
centuries, more. 

Anybody who has read with care the May 
2 communique of the South Asian Prime 
Ministers Conference in Kandy, Ceylon, 
would agree with this estimate of the situa- 
tion. While I cannot myself agree with all 
the statements contained in the communi- 
que. I consider it to be, on the whole, a sober 
and statesmaniike declaration which accu- 
rately reflects the thinking and outlook of 
what has been referred to as the uncom- 
mitted peoples of Asia. It is a statement 
which, in particular, should commend itself 
to the closest attention of the makers of 
United States policy towards Asia. 

The document speaks for itself, and it is 
not for me to make a defense of the views 
set forth therein. But when I say that it ia 
& significant document which commands at- 
tention and respect, I refer both to the sub- 
stance of it and to the manner in which the 
various conclusions and recommendations 
were reached. 

As to substance, the document should go 
a long way toward dispelling the notion, un- 
fortunately current in the United States, 
that the countries represented in the con- 
ference (India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, 
and Ceylon) are antiwestern and therefore, 
by that token, sympathetic toward commu- 
nism. The communique makes it clear that 
these countries are strongly against impe- 
rialism, both old style and new. It also 
shows that they are profoundly concerned 
with the maintenance of peace in this hydro- 
gen n anxiety which is natural and 
universal, quite regardless of any existing 
political or ideological differences which 
divide the world. 

As to the manner in which the various 
conclusions and recommendations in the 
communique was reached, enough is known 
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of the proceedings of the conference to indi- 
cate that no one of the five leaders present 
was able to dominate the conference or to 
dictate its decisions. As was to be expected, 
they all agreed that the continued existence 
of colonialism was a “violation of human 
rights and a threat to the peace of the 
world.” But as regards the question of 
whether or not communism should be men- 
tioned as a threat to the preservation of the 
“freedoms inherent in the democratic sys- 
tem,” it is known that while India and Indo- 
nesia were inclined to avoid such a reference 
to communism, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
were insistent that the reference should be 
made, and their point of view prevalled. 

Does this represent a gain for the anti- 
Communist forces in Asia? I believe it does, 
despite the fact that the statement brackets 
together Communist and anti-Communist 
intervention as the object of “their unshak- 
able determination to resist.” In countries 
some of which are suspected of “coddling” 
or of being soft toward communism, it must 
be considered a gain to witness a clear affir- 
mation that the menace of Communist in- 
tervention is a reality which must be re- 
sisted with determination. 

The communique clearly disproves two ex- 
treme views that are held by many about 
south Asia, namely, the view that the peo- 
ples of the region may safely be allowed to 
play with Communist fire like children be- 
cause in the end they will find they have no- 
where to go except run for succor to the 
West, or the view that the region is already 
lost psychologically, if not militarily, to 
communism, and therefore should be written 
off by the free world as a total loss. 

The makers of American policy toward 
Asia will note, I hope with immense relief 
and satisfaction, that such cavalier conclu- 
sions about the region are dangerous over- 
simplifications which must be distrusted. In 
fact, they should be rejected on the strength 
of the evidence presented by this com- 
munique of an abiding faith in democracy 
and democratic institutions and a resolute 
determination to preserve in their respective 
countries the freedoms inherent in the dem- 
ocratic system. 

In the spring of 1950, a conference of rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thal- 
land met in Bagulo, our mountain capital, on 
the Invitation of the Philippine Government. 
After considering various measures to insure 
more positive cooperation among the seven 
states represented, the conference adopted 
this historic principle: “That in the consid- 
eration of the special problems of south and 
southeast Asia the point of view of the peo- 
ples of this area be prominently kept in 
mind, by any conference dealing with such 
problems, so that better understanding and 
cordial relations may subsist between the 
countries in the region and other countries 
of the world.” 

The Baguio Conference, which I had the 
privilege of organizing and the honor to 
preside, passed virtually unnoticed in Amer- 
ican press. Official Washington underesti- 
mated its importance, Both gave it the same 
silent treatment which they had given to 
the proposal which the Philippine Govern- 
ment had made 1 year before, in 1949, that 
the United States assume leadership in the 
organization of an alliance which would 
guarantee the security of southeast Asia in 
the same way that NATO had guaranteed the 
security of Western Europe. 

What does this bit of history about two 
Asian conferences indicate? I believe it 
shows that in south and southeast Asia 
there continues to be a strong preference 
for the principles and institutions of free- 
dom and democracy as well as an enormous 
reservoir of good will toward the United 
States. It shows that there is no reason for 
cynicism or despair in tackling the problem 
of what to do about the uncommitted peo- 
ples of Asla. 
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This faith in democracy and this reser- 
voir of good will cannot be maintained by a 
mere show of military power. It has be- 
come clear that military power as such does 
not necessarily impress Asians and that, in- 
deed, it would impress them in a negative 
way. 

What. appears more likely to impress the 
Asian peoples is a readiness to keep in mind 
the point of view of the peoples of this 
area. This means, basically, the desire to 
maintain their independence, to assist oth- 
ers in achieving independence, and to pre- 
serve peace in the region and throughout 
the world, 

When this is borne in mind, the current 
crisis in Indochina falls into place in proper 
perspective. For the Indochina problem 
presents not only a test of American military 
policy, but a far more serious test, as far as 
the Asian peoples are concerned, of the 
American faith in freedom and democracy. 


Utah’s Point of View of Colorado River 
Storage Project and Its Participating 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr, Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of misunder- 
standing and a large volume of errone- 
ous impressions created by self-styled 
conservationists and other misguided 
persons regarding authorization of the 
upper Colorado River project. I realize 
most Members of Congress have little 
time for reading voluminous material, 
and, therefore, I am sure my colleagues 
will be especially interested in the fol- 
lowing 25 concise points which sum up 
Utah's point of view on the Colorado 
River storage project and its participat- 
ing projects. This nutshell digest will 
answer almost every inquiry which may 
be directed to your office regarding this 
great reclamation project: 

Urans Porwr or Virw or COLORADO RIVER 
STORAGE PROJECT AND Irs PARTICIPATING 
PROJECTS 

(By George D. Ciyde) 

1. The Colorado River is the last remain- 
ing water resource of the upper basin 
States (Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico). 

2. More than 90 percent of the water in 
the Colorado River system originates in the 
four upper basin States. 

3. The waters of the Colorado River system 
were divided by compact in 1922 between 
the groups of States in the upper and lower 


4. In 1949 the States of the upper basin 
by compact divided their share of the waters 
of the Colorado River among the respective 
States. 

5. In 1928 the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
was passed and subsequent to that time, 


to the lower basin under the compact but 
are also making power out of water that be- 
longs to the upper basin States under the 
compact because there are no facilities yet 
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built in the upper basin which will permit 
the consumptive use of the upper basin's 
share of the water of the Colorado River. 

6. Since 1922, practically no development 
has taken place in the upper Colorado River 
Basin. During the same period, California 
has been able to fully develop her full share 
of the Colorado River water. 

7. Since about 1932, $500,000 annually from 
power revenues has been available for con- 
ducting investigations in the upper basin. 
These investigations. have been conducted 
by the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
in cooperation with the respective States. 

8. In 1946, a proposal was made by the 
Bureau called, the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, a basin- 
wide proposal, which, if carried out, would 
provide the facilities necessary for the Upper 
Basin States to use their share of the 
Colorado River water. 

9. It took 8 years to get this report ap- 
proved by the Secretary, the Budget Bureau, 
and the President. 

10. This proposal Is unique but compli- 
cated and must be carried out as a single 
basin-wide project. 

11. This project must and does provide for 
(a) complete regulation of the river at Lees 
Ferry, (b) power revenues, and (c) water for 
consumptive use by direct diversion both 
within and without the Colorado River Basin 
or by exchange. 

12. The initial phase of the basin-wide 
project involves 2 storage reservoirs, dams, 
and powerplants (Echo Park and Gien 
Canyon) and 11 participating projects of 
which 2 are in Utah (central Utah and Emery 
County). 

13. The Echo Park Dam is the keystone of 
the project because it makes possible ade- 
quate storage for river regulation in conjunc- 
tion with Glen Canyon, it puts the main 
power producing plants within reach of the 
upper basin power market, it provides flexi- 
bility necessary to firm up subsequent power- 
plants in the upper basin, Echo Park, in con- 
junction with Glen Canyon, provides 
and power at lowest cost and least loss of 
water by evaporation. 

14. The proposed Colorado River storage 
project and its participating projects (initial 
phase) will cost about $1 billion over a period 
ee ee eae on ene ee ee 

t. 

15. The costs of the power features will be 
Tepaid with interest in less than 50 years. 
The cost of the municipal features will be 
paid back with interest in 50 years. The cost 
of the irrigation features allocated to the 
water users will be paid back in 50 years plus 
& 10-year development period without in- 
terest. The balance of the cost allocated to 
irrigation will be paid back from power reve- 
nues—all within 50 years. 

16. The opposition is attacking the project 


by striking first at the Echo Park Dam which ` 


happens to be In an expanded national mon- 
ument. They declare this is an invasion of 
the national park and monument principle, 
in spite of the fact that F. D. Roosevelt, when 
he signed the proclamation expanding the 
monument, made specific reservations per- 
mitting the development of the water, power, 
and grazing resources within the monument, 

17. The opposition is claiming economic 
infeasibility in spite of the fact that it won't 
cost the taxpayer a dime, and after being 
fully repaid the Government will have an 
annual net income from power of from 15 
to 20 millions per year. 

18. The opposition is claiming incompe- 
tence on the part of the Bureau engineers. 
They say they don't know what they are 
talking about and additional years of in- 
vestigation should be made before approving 
the project. 

19. The opposition is now claiming that 
there is not enough water in the river for 
both the upper and lower basins and the 
lower basin should have ita water first and 
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no development should be permitted in the 
upper basin because it might interfere with 
the lower basin's rights. Failure to develop 
the upper basin automatically gives all the 
undeveloped water of the river to the lower 
basin. 

20, The opposition is now claiming that 
the reduced power output at Hoover, Parker, 
and Davis Dams while the upper basin is 
filling its rescrvoirs with water belonging to 
the upper basin, will cost California $187 
million worth of power. 

21, The opposition is now claiming that 
if storage reservoirs are built in the upper 
basin, their operation may interfere with 
lower basin uses. 

22. The opposition is now claiming that 
the consumptive use of the upper basin's 
share of the Colorado will deteriorate the 
quality of water available to the lower basin, 
They forget that when Mexico raised the 
question of quality of water in the hearings 
on the Mexican Treaty, the opposition ob- 
jected to being responsible for the quality 
of water delivered to Mexico, 

23. Delay is tantamount to defeat of the 
Colorado River storage project. 

24. Unicss the upper basin States can put 
their share of the Colorado River to bene- 
ficlal consumptive use, the Colorado River 
compact will not protect them indefinitely 
in their rights. } 

25. The Colorado River storage project and 
its participating projects is a valid, feasible, 
and urgently needed project. It will take 
25 to 30 years to complete the initial phases 
and 75 to 100 years to complete the ultimate 
phases. It will provide for the full and 
complete utilization of the water and power 
resources of the Colorado River. It is self- 
liquidating and water, being a recurring re- 
source, will yield net revenues to the public 
in perpetuity. For Utah it means a hun- 
dred years of steady, consistent growth. It 
means opportunity for our people. 


Problems and Needs of the American 
Shipping and Shipbuilding Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senate majority 
leader [Mr. KNnowLanD]} delivered an in- 
spiring address to the members of the 
Propeller Club of the United States, 
port of Washington, D. C., on Saturday 
evening at the annual Maritime Day 
dinner in the grand ballroom of the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

In its references to the problems and 
needs of the American shipping and 
shipbuilding industries, the address was 
most heartening to all present in that 
it revealed a thorough understanding 
and appreciation of the issues involved, 
and of the legislative assistance required. 

The able Senator likewise was both 
powerful and persuasive in his presenta- 
tion of the decisions facing the country 
with respect to Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia. 

The address was broadcast, but it is 
deserving of the widest possible atten- 
tion, for which reason I ask unanimous 
consent that it be published in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Anppress Mane BY Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
MAJORITY LEADER, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
ON Marrrm™e Day, May 22, 1954, aT May- 
FLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr, Chairman, distinguished guests, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the very able Repre- 
sentative from Missouri, Mrs. SULLIVAN, I am 
very happy to have the pleasure of being 
here with you tonight. President Eisen- 
hower has designated May 22 as National 
Maritime Day commemorating the departure 
on May 22, 1819, of the Savannah on the 
first transoceanic voyage ever made by a 
steamship. Now one thing which all of us 
who are interested in the national defense 
of the Nation and in the problems that 
may confront this country in the months 
and the years ahead have a deep concern 
about is the growing obsolescence of our 
merchant marine. More than 80 percent of 
our cargo and passenger ships was built 
during World War II. 

Today there is not a single cargo or pas- 
senger ship being built for private owner- 
ship in any American shipyard. Unless a 
planned program of ship construction or re- 
placement is begun now, America will soon 
find itself with an obsolescent merchant 
marine, and I submit that this could be as 
disadvantageous to our national defense as 
being caught with an obsolescent Navy or 
an obsolescent Air Force and, consequently, 
every person who is not only interested in 
the merchant marine itself but is interested 
in the national defense of this country must 
recognize that it is in fact the fourth arm 
of defense of our Nation along with the 
Air Force, the Navy, and the Army. 

Now, since 1945, other than tanker con- 
struction for bulk petroleum products, there 
has been built in the United States for 
private account and postwar design only 
3 oceangoing passenger steamships and 2 
dry-cargo vessels. Foreign passenger and 
cargo vessels have been built in considerable 
numbers, and we are being outbuilt and out- 
Classed on the high seas. This situation 
must not be allowed to continue. If we 
become totally dependent on foreign ship- 
ping, or, I might add, on rubber or on tin, 
the time will come when we will pay through 
the nose. We need a merchant marine that 
Will be second to none, manned by crews 
whose loyalties are to America and to 
America alone. 

Now no man is wise enough to know just 
What challenges may face this objective of 
©urs in the days and the weeks and the 
months directly ahead of us. We do know 
there is a tremendous challenge to the free 
World now going on in Indochina, The fail 
of Dien Bien Pu was a great defeat for the 
forces of the free world. It was not the 
first defeat that the free world has suffered 
from time to time in our history. The 
Alamo was a great defeat for the Texans 
and yet it aroused the people of that great 
State, later an independent country, and 
finally a State of the Union, to the dangers 
that confronted them from the dictatorship 
Of Santa Ana. The defeats at Corregidor, the 
defeats at Dunkerque brought home to the 
Tree world the dangers confronting them at 
that time, and it may well be that what went 
On at Dien Bien Pu, will arouse the people 
of the world to the fact that there is a re- 
lentless force loose in the world determined 
that their way of life and ours shall not con- 
tinue side by side. 

If you search the time in the history of 
dur country when it was important for men 
ot good will to stand together this is the 
time. If there was ever a time in the his- 
tory of the Nation when it was important 
for those of us who sit on both sides of the 
aisle in the House and in the Senate to 
Stand together against a common danger 
this is the time. Now there has been from 
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time to time loose discussion and accusa- 
tions which should not have to be made. 
In my 9 years in the Senate of the United 
States I have found my colleagues on the 
Democratic side of the aisle equally as pa- 
triotic, equally as devoted to the welfare of 
the Nation in the defense of our Republic 
as anybody sitting on our Republican side 
of the aisle. And in full truth the fact re- 
mains that the only group that can be 
charged as being the party of treason is the 
Communist Party. Now no American indus- 
try and no American union should have to 
tolerate Communist members or fellow trav- 
elers on the high seas or on the waterfront 
or in the interior of our Nation. 

I think that every citizen, whether they 
live on the waterfronts of our land or in the 
interior, must be concerned with the fact 
that in 1939 our American ships carried only 
21.8 percent of our foreign trade; in 1946 it 
happened to be about 65.3 percent. It is 
now about 29.4 percent. Our objective 
should be to carry 50 percent of the Nation’s 
overseas commerce. Some years ago I hap- 
pened to have introduced in the Senate of 
the United States an amendment providing 
in our foreign ald program that 50 percent 
of the cargoes should be carried in American 
bottoms, I think that this is extremely im- 
portant. I do not believe that we should 
sell American shipping or American industry 
short. I think the shipping industry itself 
found a realization that in the earning of 
dollar credits it is important that foreign 
bottoms be permitted to earn dollars in the 
carrying of cargoes but there is a practical 
rule of reason in that regard and it seems 
to me that if we share the cargoes to the 
extent of 50 percent we are making a con- 
tribution to the whole economy and at the 
same time we are not undermining the econ- 
omy of a great industry which is essential to 
the defense of this Nation. 

Now a sound maritime industry requires 
an adequate shipbuilding industry and cer- 
tainly every Member of Congress and every 
citizen of this Republic and every person in- 
terested in the maritime industry should be 
cognizant of that fact. You cannot dissi- 
pate the trained mechanics of the gulf, on 
the Atlantic coast or on the Pacific and then 
expect overnight to bulld up the shipbulld- 
ing industry for this country in time of war. 
We have some major problems, not all of 
them so easy of solution, but certainly the 
Members of the Congress of the United States 
and the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the public generally, must 
recognize that the maritime industry and 
shipbuilding are in fact partners. 

I want to talk to you tonight, however, 
about the great challenge which I think faces 
a free world even as we are meeting here 
this evening, The road to appeasement Is 
not the road to peace. Certainly at the time 
of the original Munich the free world should 
have learned that appeasement of 4 poten- 
tial aggressor is not the road to peace but, in 
fact, is only a surrender on the installment 
plan. Those of us who remember Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Daladier coming back from 
Munich remember how they pulled a slip of 
paper out of their pocket at the airport and 
said to the newspaper correspondents, “This 
means peace in our time.” We know that 
it represented no such thing. It only made 
inevitable World War II. 

I get no comfort out of the Geneva Con- 
ference which has been held to date, It 
seems to me that the spokesman of the Soviet 
Union, of Communist China, and of the 
Communist forces of Viet Nam have made 
very clear their position in regard to condi- 
tions in the Far East. Chou En-lai, the Pre- 
mier of China, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs made a very clear statement in his 
opening speeches at the Geneva Conference, 
Every American member of the Government 
and of Congress, man, woman, and child, 
should understand precisely what he said, 
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and he spelled it out in great detall. He said 
to this Nation you can have peace in the Pa- 
cific if you will abandon your mutual-securi- 
ty pact with Japan, if you will repudiate the 
mutual-security pact with Korea, if you will 
give up your great airbase at Okinawa, if you 
will repudiate your security pact with the 
Philippines and remove your air and naval 
bases from those areas of the world. Yes; 
under those conditions you can have peace in 
the Pacific, and then, he said, that will mean 
Asia for the Asians. 

Well, of course, when you interpret that 
into Communist language, what he meant 
was that under those conditions they could 
have Asia for the Communists. He was lay- 
ing down conditions that a victorious power 
would lay down to a defeated nation and that 
was the alternative he was presenting to the 
Government and to the people of the United 
States. Now that may not be thoroughly 
understood up to the present time but as 
certainly as we sit here tonight that is the 
condition, that is the basis upon which he is 
willing to give peace in the Pacific. Now 
what in the long course or the short course 
of history would that mean? That is, merely 
carrying out the policy of that apostle of 
Communism Lenin, who 30 years ago said 
that the road to Paris is through Peking. 
Now what would he mean by that very suc- 
cinct statement? He meant that if interna- 
tional communism could control China they 
stood a good chance of controlling all of Asia 
with her billion one-hundred million people 
and her vast strategic resources and it inter- 
national communism once gained control of 
the manpower and resources of Asia they 
could ultimately turn with overwhelming 
power against the West and neither Paris nor 
Madrid nor Rome nor London could stand up 
against that overwhelming mass of power, 

Now this is the issue which the American 
people must face up to In the not too distant 
future in my opinion, There are some who 
say perhaps we can postpone a decision in 
this regard. But I call your attention to the 
fact that the then President of the United 
States, President Truman, announced in 1949 
that the Soviet Union had had their first 
atomic explosion and in the intervening years 
they have been building up thelr stockpiles 
and their means of delivering the weapon, 
Does anyone in this country or the other 
countries of the world have the naive point 
of view that when they have accomplished 
their objective of building up thelr stock- 
pile and their means of delivery that they 
will be any less ruthless, any less arrogant 
than they are to date? To the contrary, 
they are more apt to say to some of the gov- 
ernments with which we are associated or 
perhaps those who are maintaining a degree 
of neutrality they are most apt to say to them 
when they build up their stockpile and their 
means of delivering it. “Unless you agree 
that your bases will not be used by the 
American naval or American air forces we 
will level a devastating attack upon your 
cities and governments that are even unsta- 
ble today.” 

Will they be any more able and stable to 
stand up against that type of ruthless, un- 
godly Communist tyranny in the future? 

Now I think that the time has come when 
the free people of the world must determine 
whether or not they are really interested in 
a system of collective security, Certainly 
this Nation of ours of 160 million people is 
not in a position to carry the entire burdens 
of the world and yet we can no more return 
to isolation than an adult can return to 
childhood regardless of how pleasant the 
recollection might be. 

I believe that with all the assistance we 
have given not for them alone but because 
we felt it was in our own vital interest to 
give them aid, we have a right to say to our 
friends in Europe, in America, and in Asia, 
in the event the chips are down: “What 
are you prepared to do?” Certainly the 
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people of the United States have a right to 
ask that question. No nation has a right to 
claim the benefits of a collective-security 
system unless they are prepared to furnish 
the quota of power that may be necessary to 
maintain international law and order. No 
nation has a right to claim a blank check on 
the United States of America in the event 
they are subject to attack if they them- 
selves are not prepared to contribute the 
forces of resistance to international aggres- 
sion, but I have a deep conviction that if 
the free world at this critical period stands 
aside and permits nation after nation to pass 
into the Communist. orbit, first, Vietnam, 
then Laos, then Cambodia, then Thailand, 
and Burma, and Malaya, it will only be a 
question of time before Pakistan and India 

and ultimately this Nation would be an 
-isolated island of forgotten men in a to- 
talitarian world. 

That is in our national interest; it is in 
the national interest of maintaining a free 
‘world of freemen, and I have a deep convic- 
tion that if we as American citizens will use 
the same and the same common 
sense that motivated the men who sat in 
Philadelphia and, under what I believe was 
Divine inspiration, gave us first our Declara- 
tion of Independence and later our Consti- 
tution of the United States. There are none 
of our great domestic problems that cannot 
be solved and there is no foreign foe we 
need ever fear. 


Heading for War and Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Heading for War and 
Revolution,” written by William R. 
Mathews and published in the Arizona 
Daily Star of May 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hamra ron War AND REVOLUTION 
T (By William R. Mathews) 


When in the middle of April I returned 
from a 10-day trip behind the Iron Curtain 
that took me as far as Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, I came home optimistic. In Europe 
we have definitely established a balance of 
power that forecasts peace rather than war, 

Since getting home I have become more 
alarmed by the belligerency of American 
thinking, and the unwarranted assumption 
in high Government circles that if we inter- 
vene with military efforts in Indochina we 
can win a military victory from which win 
come political victory—the saving of the rest 
of Asia from communism. 

In my opinion, we have started down the 
traditional road to a world war. Within 
6 months we will be directly involved in 
Indochina, Within a year we will be at 
war with China. If these hostilities last 
2 years, before the end of the third year, 
we will probably be at war with the Soviet 
Union. This war will end in a stalemate 
of exhaustion and will be followed in this 
country by a violent revolution and the 
eclipse of freedom here and throughout most 
of the world. 

The drift toward this development is 
alarming and is increasing in momentum. 
It is the same old story: We must help to 
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save the freedom of other people. We first 
offer economic help, next munitions, and 
next technical assistance. When these 
measures fail to bring victory we step up 
our military help. 

The President can, without technically 
violating his word, order our fleet to unleash 
our naval airpower against the Communist 
forces in Indochina. Along with this he 
will probably announce he is sending mili- 
tary advisors to help raise and train a Viet- 
nam army. 

As these efforts fail to bring results, the 
anger of the American people will grow. We 
will start pounding strategic points in China 
by air and impose a military blockade with 
our naval forces. We may go as far as to 
step up Chiang Kal-shek's invasion of the 
mainland, 


As these events generate more tension, old 
Syngman Rhee will be glad to come through 
and start a march to the north in Korea. 

All of these measures will probably fall, 
and we will become more and more angry. 
Very reluctantly the President will ask for 
authority to land ground forces in Indochina 
to protect the Interests of the free world. 
He may even go so far as to land troops at 
some strategic points in China. 

Though loath to do so, Congress will prob- 
ably acquiesce, By the time these measures 
fail to bring results, the whole world, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, will develop a bad 
case of jitters. 

The chances are, Judging from what I have 
seen of Soviet policy, that the Russians will 
not enter a war with China at first. They 
will, of course, send munitions and military 
instructors. If the Soviet Union enters, it 
will come from the slipping of some cog in 
Europe or the Middle East. 

The cry is already heard here at home, “We 
have to settle accounts sometime, so let's do 
it now and get it over with.” These words 
can become a popular slogan that we can use 
to justify the opening of an atomic wer. 

It will end as a stalemate of mutual ex- 
haustion, Amid such exhaustion, revolu- 
tionary forces develop rapidly. There will be 
enough soreheads and weary people in our 
own country who will, as some are doing 
already, begin to look for a strong man, a 
man on horseback, to take care of all our 
problems by a brilliant stroke of genius. 

Our history shows that we can get very 
rough with one another, as well as with other 
people in the world. We will probably go 
through a revolution as violent and pro- 
longed as the British, French, or the 
Russians. 

I believe we are headed in that direction 
at this moment, and all of it can come to 
pass within the next 5 

Rather than continue to plunge recklessly 
ahead, surely the time has come to make a 
sober reappraisal of our objectives and our 
strength. Our policies in Europe are proving 
effective and should be continued. We 
Americans can, by the economical use of our 
sea and alr power, indefinitely maintain the 
line of the Aleutians, the 38th parallel in 
Korea, Japan, Formosa, Okinawa, and the 
Philippines. We can break up any invasion 
from the Asiatic mainland with comparative 
ease. 

We should bear in mind that the Asiatic 
continent is a gigantic poorhouse. If trying 
to save it means wrecking ourselves as well 
as the world, we can better afford to lose it. 
If France cannot hold Indochina with the 
help we are giving, our policy should be stay 
out. If the British and their dominions, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, will not 
muster the strength to protect thelr interests, 
it will be futile for us to attempt to do it. 

From what I have seen during various 
visits to the Orient, I am convinced that 
the loss of Indochina will not mean the loss 
of Thailand In the near future. The British 
will continue to have trouble in Malaya and 
later on in Hong Kong, no matter what hap- 
pens in Indochina, I believe that if we 
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would encourage the growth of India into a 
third force, her influence would have a 
wholesome effect on Thailand, Burma, and 
Indonesia, 

We cannot save people from communism, 
when they show no positive interest in want- 
ing to be saved. 

It ts time to recognize that there are limits 
to our strength and the scope of the accep- 
tance of our ideals and morality. We must 
stop this drift toward a world war, and the 
almost certain revolution that would follow 
it, by reconstructing one basis that will win 
the united support of the people of our 
country. 

We will best serve ourselves and all of our 
friends by consciously limiting our objec- 
tives to positions we can and will support, 
instead of plunging blindly ahead into what 
will grow into another world war and the 
eclipse of freedom at home and abroad. 


The McCarran-Walter Act ) 
k EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
11, Mr. Walter Van Kirk, executive di- 
rector of the department of interna- 
tional justice and goodwill, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, de- 
livered an address on the McCarran- 
Walter Act before the 81st annual forum 
of the national conference of social work. 

Mr. Van Kirk is an eminent figure in 
the lay area of the church world. He is 
a recognized scholar and a leader in the 
realm of ideas. He delivered on this oc- 
casion a speech of such trenchant qual- 
ity on the subject of the MeCarran- 
Walter Act, and its relationship to for- 
eign policy, that it should and will, I be- 
lieve, attract the attention of thinking 
men and women all over the country. 
What Mr. Van Kirk says concerning the 
conflict between what we proclaim in 
the councils of the world and what our 
Congress proclaims in the McCarran- 
Walter Act should give us all reason for 
reflection and concern. 


I hope that this eloquent and thought- 
ful address will be read by every Member 
of Congress. I only wish it could be read 
by every American citizen. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT oF 
1952 (MCCARRAN-WALTER Act): WHat Ir 
MEANS IN TERMS OF Our ForrIcn POLICY 

(Address by Walter Van Kirk) 

American foreign policy is compounded of 
many ingredients. One of those ingredients 
is the voice of the President. To the Pres- 
ident, under our Constitution, there is dele- 
gated the responsibility of giving executive 
direction to our foreign affairs. What he 
says, therefore, determines, in large part, 
the pattern of our relations with other na- 
tions. Then there is the voice. of the Secre- 
tary of State, and the policies initiated by 
him, in collaboration with the President, 
Then there is the Congress of the United 
States. The Senate can give or withhold ita 
ratification of treaties. But both Housca 
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of Congress, in the enactment of legislation, 
can be and often are powerful factors in the 
determination of foreign policy. Any act of 
Congress that shapes, in part, our relations 
with other peoples is of enormous conse- 
quence to the peace and security of the 
United States. Such a piece of legislation is 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. The consequences of this 
act, in to American foreign policy, 
must be taken into account in evaluating 
the role and the infiuence of the 
United States in the search for a just and 
durable peace. 

Any act of Congress that gives offense to 
large segments of the free peoples of the 
world adversely affects American foreign 
Policy. This is what the McCarran-Walter 
Act does. The disparity between American 
foreign policy as defined by the White House 
and our immigration and nationality legisla- 
tion as defined by Congress is brought sharply 
into focus by Communist aggression in Asia 
and the efforts of the United States to resist 
and repel that aggression. It is one of the 


primary aims of our foreign policy to prevent ` 


the imposition on Asia of the political sys- 
tem of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Community ally. Failure to achieve this 
aim would be, in the words of Secretary of 
State Dulles “a grave threat to the whole 
free community.” To meet the threat posed 
by communism in Asia, the United States 
has asserted itself with vigor and determina- 
tion. It bore aloft the fiag of freedom in 
Korea. In that war-torn land there sleep 
thousands of American soldier dead. Inci- 
dent to the Korean war our Nation launched 
& program of military preparedness that has 
Cost the American people many billions of 
dollars. Additional appropriations have 
been forthcoming for military and economic 
Assistance to certain Asian countries—all 
for the purpose of stopping the spread of 
Communism in Asia and thereby giving ef- 
fect to one of the declared aims of American 
foreign policy. 

More recently, Secretary of State Dulles, 
in an effort to meet the threat posed by 
communism in Asia, made a fervent plea 
for united action. It may be assumed that 
What is meant by “united action” is coop- 
tration by the free peoples of Asia with the 
free peoples of the Western World. Whether 
or not such “united action” will be achieved 
cannot at this moment be foreseen. It is 
Clear, however, that the peace and security 
Of the United States will be influenced, for 
weal or for woe, by the extent to which 
there can be achieved an identity of policies 
and procedures as between the freedom loy- 
ing peoples of Asia and the Western World. 

It is precisely at this point where the 
McCarran-Walter Act runs afoul American 
foreign policy. The plain truth is that this 
act discriminates against Asiatics. This is 
true despite the fact that under this legis- 
lation Asiatics, albeit in small numbers, have 
been made eligible for United States citizen- 
ship, This was indeed a step forward by 
Congress. In other respects, however, as 
far as Asia is concerned, the Congress took 
® backward step. This backward step was 
taken when the Congress set up a racially 
Conceived “Iron Curtain” known as the 
“Asia-Pacific Triangle.” This triangle in- 
Cludes, among others, the people of Afghani- 
stan, Burma, China, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
India, and the Pacific islands. Let it not 
be forgotten that in this area there lives 

the population of the world. These 
People are peculiarly sensitive to the en- 
froachments of what they describe as 
American imperialism.” They are in re- 
Volt against the second-class status imposed 
Upon them by those who exult in the doc- 
trine of white supremacy. 

Whether intended or not, the effect of 
the McCarran-Walter Act is to create in the 
Mind of Asia the impression that the United 
States regards Asiatics as an inferior people. 
And since we deem them to be an inferior 
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people only small token quotas of 100 or 
slightly more are arbitrarily assigned to each 
of these Asian countries. Nor is that all. 
Any prospective immigrant born outside the 
Asia-Pacific triangle who is attributable by 
as much as one-half his ancestry to peoples 
within the Triangle, is chargeable to these 
small token quotas. That is to say, a person 
born in England of an English father and a 
Japanese mother is charged, not to the large 
British quota, but to the much smaller 
Japanese quota. As pointed out by Presi- 
dent Truman when he vetoed this legisla- 
tion: “It is only with respect to persons of 
Oriental ancestry that this invidious dis- 
crimination applies. All other persons are 
charged to the country of their birth. But 
persons with Asian ancestry are charged to 
the countries of Asia, wherever they may 
have been born, or however long their ances- 
tors have made their homes outside the land 
of their origin. These provisions,’ said 
President Truman, ‘are without justifica- 
tlon.““ A powerful argument indeed, yet 
the Congress passed this legislation over the 
President's veto. 

What does all this add up to? It adds 
up to this: Whereas President Eisenhower 
and the State Department are doing every- 
thing within their power to enlist the friend- 
ship and goodwill of the free people of Asia, 
the Congress, in the enactment of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, has done and is doing 
precisely the opposite of this. The Presi- 
dent and the State Department look upon 
Asiatics as our equals when these people 
are asked to stand by our side for the preser- 
vation of freedom. The Congress, on the 
contrary, looks upon Asiatics as inferior to 
ourselves. If this conflict of policy is not 
apparent to the American people you can 
be sure it is apparent to the people of Asia. 
And to the Communists whose propagandists, 
day in and day out, tell the people of Asia 
that they are being discriminated against 
and insulted by the people and the Congress 
of the United States. 

I labor this point respecting Asiatics for 
the simple reason that the United States is 
desperately in need of their friendship and 
goodwill, to say nothing of their raw ma- 
terials which are art important factor in our 
stockpile of strategic materials. We of the 
United States comprise only 6 percent of 
the world’s population, whereas, as previous- 
ly indicated, the people in the Asia-Pacific 
triangle total 50 percent of the world's popu- 
lation. It is not good manners nor good 
diplomacy, nor wise statesmanship, for the 
6 percent to hold in contempt the 50 per- 
cent. It is also important to recall again and 
yet again, that a new day has dawned for 
the people of Asia. They are no longer ex- 
pendable. They deem themselves to be de- 
serving of the respect of the West. Many 
of these Asiatic people have achieved na- 
tional independence. Others of their num- 
ber are moving in that direction. Their 
friendship cannot be bought with American 
dollars, nor rendered certain by American 
oratory. It is time the Congress of the United 
States woke up to this fact. It is time our 
lawmakers on Capitol Hill brought our im- 
migration legislation respecting Asiatics into 
harmony with a foreign policy which pre- 
supposes the dignity and worth of Asia's mil- 
lions, 

It is not suggested that Asiatics be per- 
mitted to emigrate to the United States with- 
out limitation as to numbers. There are 
good and sufficient reasons for the Congress 
placing an annual limit on the number of 
these and all other immigrants permitted to 
enter the United States. We simply could 
not absorb the millions of persons who would 
come to our shores, were the doors of entry 
thrown wide open. But such restrictions as 
to numbers as may be required should be 
achieved without discriminations predicated 
upon national origins or racial heritage. 
Eligibility should be related to personal char- 
acter, individual worth, and commitment 
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to the ideals of freedom and democracy 
cherished by the American people. It is the 
position of many of our American voluntary 
agencies, including the churches, that once 
a ceiling on numbers has been fixed, con- 
sideration should be given to establishing a 
system of immigration priorities which would 
facilitate family reunion, provide skills 
needed in our country, and offer asylum to 
the persecuted victims of totalitarian 
regimes. Were this done Asiatics would not 
feel that they are discriminated against re- 
gardiess of how few of their number were 
permitted to enter the United States in any 
given year. 

There is another point at which American 
immigration policy is in conflict with Amer- 
ican foreign policy. I refer here to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and to the ef- 
forts initiated by our Government under this 
treaty to further the cause of European unity 
which unity is deemed by us to be an in- 
dispensable factor in preserving not only the 
peace of Europe but our own peace as well. 
One would suppose that these Europeans who 
are regarded by us as comrades in the com- 
mon endeayor to establish the conditions 
of peace in Europe, and to withstand the 
pressures of Communist infiltration and 
aggression, would be accorded by our Con- 
gress a status of equality in its immigration 
legislation. Unhappily, this is not the case. 

Turkey and Greece, for example, have 
been brought within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Both 
of these nations are important factors in the 
security arrangements to which the United 
States is a party. Turkey is also a vital 
connecting link between the West and the 
Near East. To keep Turkey and Greece 
within the orbit of the free world is one of 
the cardinal aims of American foreign poll- 
cy. Yet in our immigration laws we arbli- 
trarily assign to each of these nations a quo- 
ta so small as to suggest that their people 
by contrast with the people of those Euro- 
pean countries to which much larger quotas 
are assigned, are of an inferior order of hu- 
man beings. The voice of American foreign 
policy as set forth by the Executive, says to 
the Greeks and the Turks “You are good 
enough to fight with us for the preserva- 
tion of freedom," whereas the voice of the 
American Congress, as set forth in the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, says to these same peo- 
ple: “You are less deserving than other peo- 
ple to live with us in the enjoyment of free- 
dom.“ In pursuance of this specious rea- 
soning the Congress assigns an annual quo- 
ta in excess of 65,000 to Great Britain whose 
people do not want and have no pressing 
need to emigrate, whereas to Turkey there is 
assigned an annual quota of 225, and to 
Greece an annual quota of 308. What has 
been said in this connection, respecting 
Greece and Turkey, could also be said re- 
specting Italy to which country there is as- 
signed an annual quota of 5,645, despite the 
urgent need for Italian migration. 

We have here a lesson in the arithmetic of 
legislative madness. What these figures add 
up to is confusion, not comradeship; cleav- 
age, not concord. On the one hand we seek 
to establish a partnership with the Greeks, 
the Turks, and the Italians, among others, 
to contain communism, while with the other 
hand we enact an immigration law that can 
and probably will destroy the moral and 
cultural foundations of that partnership. 

Elsewhere among the nations associated 
with us in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation there is much resentment and irri- 
tation occasioned by yet other provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. The screening 
process of seamen on ships coming into 
American ports is a case in point. Fresh in 
our minds is the experience of the French 
sailors on board the Liberte who were re- 
fused permission to go ashore last Christ- 
mas. Senator LEHMAN, of New York, has 
commented on the growing anti-American 
feeling in Norway occasioned by the stern 
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treatment accorded the seamen of that 
country, an ally of ours in the cold war, One 
Norwegian official is quoted as saying: “You 
may as well close down your American In- 
formation Service In Norway as long as this 
goes on, since they will be fighting a losing 
battle for the good will of my people.” Sev- 
en nations, according to Newsweek, includ- 
ing Great Britain and France, have filed 
strong protests, claiming violation of the 
traditional rights of seamen to land in for- 
eign ports. Says the Manchester Guardian, 
one of the most highly respected newspapers 
of Great Britain: “Nothing has done more to 
spread distrust of American intentions and 
to mock all American fine words than the 
impertinences infilcted on foreigners under 
the [McCarran-Walter] act.” 

And then we wonder why we are losing 
friends in Europe and Asia. At a time 
when the President and the Secretary of 
State are striving to create a mutual secu- 
rity system in Europe which will have the 
effect of bridging some of the chasms by 
which Europeans in times past have been 
divided, the Congress superimposes upon 
that continent its own lines of division be- 
tween those Europeans deemed by our law- 
makers to possess cultural refinements de- 
nied other Europeans, At a time when the 
President and the Secretary of State are 
striving to build a bridge of understanding 
and good will with which to to span the 
chasm between Asiatics and Americans and 
thereby tear down the wall of partition be- 
tween East and West, the McCarran-Walter 
Act causes to be drawn upon the Asian 
world a vast triangle of racial prejudice and 
discrimination. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the Amer- 
ican people, before it is too late, will recog- 
nize that such leadership as is theirs among 
the nations derives not from guns and bay- 
onets and bombs, but from their historic 
witness in support of the rights and free- 
doms of mortals. There was a time when 
our Declaration of Independence and our 
Bull of Rights were the inspiration of mil- 
Mons. The downtrodden and oppressed of 
every land had looked toward our Statue of 
Liberty as the symbol of their hopes and 
aspirations, Subject and dependent peoples 
had looked to the United States as the 
champion and defender of political self- 
determination and independence. Always 
and everywhere our country had been 
equated with human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms. Pilgrims in filght from tyr- 
anny had seen in the United States a haven 
of emancipation. Today, our economic and 
military strength is acknowledged by na- 
tions large and small. But industrial as- 
sembly lines with their shining gadgets and 
hydrogen bombs with their mushroom 
clouds of radioactive poison will not suffice 
to save us once we have forfeited the con- 
fidence of peoples near and far in our moral 
integrity. 

Let it be said again that any act of Con- 
gress that gives offense to the free people 
of the world adversely affects American for- 
eign policy. That policy, as affirmed by our 
President and our Congress, is projected in 
the spirit of and in conformity with the 
aims and objectives of the United Nations. 
As a member of the United Nations we are 
committed to the principles set forth in the 
charter of this organization. When we ad- 
hered to the Charter of the U. N. we re- 
affirmed our faith “in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small.” 
Under the charter we pledged ourselves “to 
promote and encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedom for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” We did more than this. We 
signed the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. While this declaration is without 
legal status, and imposes upon the United 
States no legal obligations, it is our moral 
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duty to behave in a manner consistent with 
the spirit of this historic declaration. The 
first of the 30 articles of this deciaration 
states that “All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act toward one another in a spirit 
of brotherhood.” 

The McCarran-Walter Act is not consist- 
ent with the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter, to which we solemnly and in good 
faith adhered, nor with the principles of 
human dignity affirmed by us in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. This 
act refiects a mood of racial bias which is ut- 
terly alien to our heritage as a free people, 
and to that concept of human worth which 
provides incentive for creative endeavor in 
the search for world community. We can- 
not, as a nation, talk out of both sides of our 
mouth, and expect to be taken seriously, 
when the chips are down on issues related 
to human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
The UN is an institution which aims to bring 
peoples of diverse cultural and racial back- 
grounds into reconciliation each with the 
other. The McCarran-Walter Act is a law 
that impairs this high purpose and, in this 
respect, it debases our moral stature among 
those nations of the world whose [friendship 
we seek and must have if we are to endure 
as a free people. 

At a time when the President and the 
Secretary of State are seeking to consolidate 
the forces of freedom around the world, the 
Congress, in such legislation as the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, disrupts the forces of free- 
dom. At a time when the Voice of America 
broadcasts the gospel of human dignity to 
the enslaved millions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Congress, in its immigration legis- 
lation, arbitrarily divides the peoples of the 
earth on the basis of nationality and race. 
At a time when the White House and the 
State Department encourage the captive peo- 
ples of Soviet tyranny to break the chains 
of their bondage and fiee to those lands 
where freedom thrives and hope inspires, the 
Congress all but closes the doors of entry to 
our own land of freedom. 

It is this working at cross purposes by 
the White House and the State Department 
on the one hand, and the Congress on the 
other hand, that bedevils our foreign policy 
and renders futile our search for a just and 
durable peace. Senator McCarran is of 
the opinion that the act that bears his name 
is “tough on Communists.” The very re- 
verse is true. The people of the United States 
do not practice “toughness” in relation to 
the Communists when the Congress enacts 
legislation that is discriminatory in char- 
acter and that divides the peoples of the 
earth by iron curtains of race and national- 
ity. The people of the United States can 
practice “toughness” toward the Communists 
by walking in the paths of justice, freedom, 
and fair play, and by preserving for future 
generations the ideals of human worth and 
dignity that have enriched our American 
tradition. 

It may be possible to contain communism 
by guns and bombs and threats of massive 
retaliation, But communism can be con- 
quered only by ideas that transcend in spir- 
itual import the ideas of the Kremlin. Such 
ideas are not the racist views reflected in 
certain provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, but the ideas that exalt the worth of 
the individual and the oneness of humanity. 
So it was that President Eisenhower, in his 
state of the Union message, in 1953, re- 
quested the Congress to review the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act and to enact a statute 
that will at one and the same time guard 
our national Interest and be faithful to our 
basic ideas of freedom and fairness to all. 

Finally, any act of Congress that is con- 
ceived in fear, compromises American for- 
eign policy. Such a piece of legislation is 
the McCarran-Walter Act, It was conceived 
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in fear. Insofar as is humanly possible sub- 
versives—and by subverstves is meant not 
only Communists, but Nazi and Fascist sub- 
versives, must be prevented from coming 
to our shores. We love our land and the 
American way of life is treasured by us and 
for its preservation we are prepared both to 
live and to die. But when fear, unreasoned 
fear of communism dictates a law that is so 
obviously unfair to our many friends and 
allies who, no less than we ourselves, are 
determined to resist communism to the 
death, the impact of American leadership 
on the rest of the world is gravely weakened. 
The provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act 
respecting the granting of entry visas, and 
the procedures respecting deportation were 
written by a Congress with the jitters. And 
when to this hysteria there is added the 
confusion and panic engendered by congres- 
sional investigative committees, the result 
is one of unmitigated tragedy both for our- 
selves and for the free peoples of the earth. 
We who encourage others to be brave as they 
face the perils of communism act as though 
we were scared to death. We who call upon 
others to close their ranks in defense of 
freedom run hither and yon like frightened 
children, utterly bereft of that unity of pur- 
pose and endeavor by which national great- 
ness is achieved. There is found here the 
explanation of why it is that the United 
States is coming to be regarded as a nation 
of psychopaths. There can be no authori- 
tative definition of American foreign policy 
until this Government is purged of the po- 
litical upstarts who go about our land shout- 
ing their alarms, setting neighbor against 
neighbor, and paralyzing that moral initia- 
tive and creative endeavor by which, in times 
past, America achieved for itself a place of 
honor among the nations, 


Connecticut Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
the Reverend Roy M. Houghton, doctor 
of divinity, of New Haven, Conn., deliv- 
ered by him before the Washington pil- 
grimage, in the Nation's Capital, during 
the last week of May. Dr. Houghton is 
an outstanding religious leader in the 
State of Connecticut, and a man of un- 
usual experience and scholarship. I take 
great pleasure in making this unani- 
mous-consent request. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Connecticut CHURCHES 
(By Rev. Roy M. Houghton, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn.) 

The little square building with a cupola 
in the center of early Connecticut towns 
housed the mother of American democracy. 
The church was there. The edifice was not 
the church, That sacred name was reserved 
for the faithful body of believers. The 
building was the meetinghouse where both 
religious and civic mee were held. 
Both were sacred in the minds of the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

The town meeting was created by the 
church. Each church was independent of 
all others; called its own minister, and de- 
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cided who should be members. Attendance 
upon public worship was a duty enforced by 
law. Children today are compelled by law 
to attend school. The pioneers deemed it 
esrential to the public good that both par- 
ents and children should attend church. 
That meant, in some cases, long and perilous 
journies on foot or by horseback through the 
wildnerness infested by Indians and wild 
beast, and over rough roads, They endured 
the hardship and danger because it was a 
high and holy privilege to attend services 
of public worship. The first item in a peti- 
tion for setting off a new town was the 
complaint that they lived so far from the 
meetinghouse. A tax was levied on citizens 
for the support of the church. That law 
was continued until 1818. Other denomina- 
tions, especially the Episcopalian, were com- 
ing into the towns. They rightfully ob- 
jected to paying taxes to support the Con- 
gregational Church. 

Connecticut churches took the lead in the 
march of democracy. That was because of 
their leaders, chief of whom was Rey. 
Thomas Hooker. He became pastor of the 
church in Newtown, Mass., in 1633. He de- 
sired greater freedom than he found in the 
Bay Colony. With his invalid wife on a 
Utter, and with most of his congregation 
driving 160 cattle before them, they made 
the historic journey through wilderness, ar- 
riving at what is now Hartford in June 1636, 
There he remained as pastor until his 
death. There he laid foundations for the 
American form of government, He preached 
a famous sermon in 1638 in which he pro- 
claimed government by the people: 

“The foundations of authority are laid in 
the free consent of the people. The choice 
of public magistrates belongs unto the peo- 
ple, by God's own allowance. The people 
have the right to set the bounds and limita- 
tions of the power and place of those who 
are called.” 

Hooker preached government of, by, for 
the people 225 years before Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address. That sermon issued in the 
fundamental orders, which furnished a pat- 
tern for the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The spirit of liberty spread to other 
towns. Opinions differed. Many hot and 
sharp debates took place in church councils, 
town meetings, and general courts. The 
Principles of democracy in church and State 
Were hammered out on the anvil of free 
Speech. Some wanted the right to vote lim- 
ited to church members, as it was in New 
Hayen Colony. Hooker's ideas prevailed. 
John Fiske wrote: 

“The Government of the United States to- 
day is in lineal descent more nearly related 
to that of Connecticut then to that of any 
of the other Thirteen Colonies. The con- 
stitution of Connecticut marked the begin- 
ning of American democracy, of 
Thomas Hooker deserves more than any 
Other to be called the father.” 

The free public school is another child 
of the church. Democracy is sustained by 
education. The schoolhouse stood next to 
the meetinghouse. As early as 1650 provi- 
sion was made by law for a schoolmaster in 
each town of 50 or more families, and for a 
grammar school suitable for preparing 
Students for college. The generous bequest 
of Governor Hopkins made possible the Hop- 
kins Grammar School in New Haven and 
Hartford. 

The churches must have an educated cler- 
gy. Harvard was founded to train young 
men for the ministry. Connecticut needed 
Such a school. Ten of the pastors founded 
Yale. Her presidents for 200 years were or- 
Gained ministers. Rey. Abraham Pierson, 
the first president, died after 7 years in 
service. There was no one to take his place. 
Rey. Samuel Andrew, pastor of the Milford 
Church, was asked to serve as rector pro 
tempore. He served in that capacity for 12 


which. 
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years, while carrying on the work of his 
church. Part of that time he housed the 
senior class in his own home and taught 
them there. Two other colleges were 
founded: Trinity in 1823 and Wesleyan in 
1831, to share with Yale the work of higher 
education. 

Men and women of character trained in 
Connecticut churches and educated in her 
Christian colleges were leaders in shaping the 
course of public education in the Nation. 
Henry Braynard, of Hartford, after improving 
the school systems in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island became the first United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, of Norwich, first president of Johns 
Hopkins University, was one of the most no- 
table of a long line of college presidents born 
and educated in Connecticut. Emma Wil- 
lard, a native of Berlin, and Catherine Beach- 
er, of Litchfield, were pioneers in education 
for women. 

Connecticut towns grew in population. 
The little square meetinghouses were no 
longer adequate. ‘They were succeeded by 
large buildings, rectangular in shape, with 
bell tower and steeple. Some, like those in 
Guilford and Milford, had 2 galleries and 
3 tiers of windows, with a high pulpit 
reached by winding stairs. Connecticut 
meetinghouses as we know them, with grace- 
ful spire and beauty of design, came in some- 
time after the Revolution. Increased pros- 
perity together with an inate love of beauty 
demanded architectural quality and elegance 
in the meetinghouse, Two skilled architects, 
David Hoadly and Ithiel Town, adorned the 
village greens and the hilltops of Con- 
necticut with meetinghouses of surpassing 
beauty. The many white steeples pointing 
heavenward Is one of the best loved features 
of the landscape. Eighty or more of these 
charming meetinghouses still stand in Con- 
necticut towns and cities. Fach can tell of 
one or more sons and daughters who have 
made notable contributions to freedom and 
democracy; such are the Trumbulls, of Leb- 
anon; the Beachers, of Litchfield; Gen. David 
Humphreys, of Derby; Nathan Hale, of Cov- 
entry, and many, Many more. 

The early settlers loved God, and they 
loved God's good earth. Next to their hun- 
ger for God was their hunger for land. They 
migrated westward. They carried good seed 
for the soil in their covered wagons. In their 
minds and hearts they carried the good seed 
of freedom. The church, the town, the 
school, were seeds of culture which took deep 
root in the new settlements, and brought 
forth an abundunt harvest of self-respecting, 
God-fearing, liberty-loving, truth-seeking 
individuals who have made this Nation great. 

A notable leader of this migration was 
Manassa Cutler, born in Kilingly, educated 
at Yale, Chaplain in Washington's Army. 
After the war he organized the Ohio Com- 
pany and migrated to that vast territory out 
of which was carved the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
He was the author of the famous ordinance 
governing the Northwest Territory, by which 
slavery was forever prohibited in those great 
States; religious and civil Liberty was guar- 
anteed: and the fundamental law established 
that, “religion, morality, and knowledge, 
being necessary to the welfare of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

Constitutional authority was thus given 
for maintaining schools from the lowest 
grades to the university. All of the States 
later admitted to the Union have similar 
laws. Each State constitution begins with 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bless- 
ings of freedom. 

No one would be so foolish as to say that 
this dynamic religion which created our 
American democracy and fostered free 
schools, free press, freedom of religion, and 
free enterprise was found only in Connecti- 
cut. Churches and  church-supported 
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schools and colleges from other New Englan 
States sent pioneers of freedom into the 
territory. From Yale went the Dakota Band 
and the Illinois Band; from Andover, Mass., 
went the Iowa Band; groups of young min- 
isters with a purpose in their hearts; each 
would found a church and the group would 
found a college. Hence a chain of more 
than 100 Christian colleges across the con- 
tinent, and churches to leven the land with 
Christian ideals, 

From our public schools in all the States 
today, we hear the multitude of children 
singing of “patriot dreams,” and “heroes 
proves in liberating strife’, and of “pilgrim 

eet“ 


“Whose stern impressioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness!” 


The churches must keep them singing 
those songs of freedom—which springs from 
the fountainhead of faith in Almighty God. 

“America is great because America Is good; 
if America ever ceases to be good; she will 
cease to be great.” 


Farmers Not the Only Group Receiving 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, much is heard about the cost of 
the farm price-support program. Not 
nearly so much is heard about Govern- 
ment subsidies to other occupational 


groups. 

But these subsidies exist, and they are 
costly. An example was pointed out 
recently in the Farm and Ranch Topics 
column, written for the Tyler (Tex.) 
Morning Telegraph by Bob Murdock, 
director, East Texas Agricultural Coun- 
cil. I ask unanimous consent that the 
item referred to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gravy TRAIN? 

If there's anybody around who thinks the 
American farmer is riding a Government- 
subsidized gravy train, I'd like to call at- 
tention to an article from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 19, 

A page 4 story says that the Federal 
Government and the United States (steam- 
ship) Lines Co, have compromised their 
dispute over how much the company should 
pay for the superliner United States, which 
the Government built at a total cost of 
$76,800,000. 

Originally, the company was to pay Uncle 
Sam $32.9 million. But somebody in Eisen- 
hower's administration thought the Govern- 
ment ought to get a little more money for 
the ship. As leverage, Uncle 
Sam held up $8.6 million in current operat- 
ing subsidy payments. 

So, the company finally complainingly 
agreed to up the ante by 4 million bucks—to 
$36.9 million. After that plece of hard bar- 
gaining, Uncle Sam (that's us) lost only a 
little less than $40 million on the deal. 

Of course, that was only on cost of the 
ship. The article didn't say how much 
annual subsidy we are paying the company to 
run the luxury liner to Europe and back. 
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Reckon they'd give a taxpayer a cutrate 
ride? After all, we're stockholders in the 
ship, you know—remember that 40 million 
bucks we have in the purchase price. 


Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
President, so that the people may know, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article on 
Indochina appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 28, written by Herbert 
Elliston. For many years Mr. Elliston 
was editor of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MORALE PROBLEM: By JGNORING It IN INDO-- 


CHINA, Untrep SraTes Lers REDS EXPLOIT 
NATIONALIST FERVOR 
(By Herbert Elliston) 

“The other day I visited a small farmer 
near Saigon. 

“Through my interpreter I asked him to 
tell me what he thought of Americans com- 
ing to Indochina. He said: : 

“White men help white men. You give 
guns to help the French kill my people. We 
want to be rid of foreigners and the Viet 
Minn è was slowly putting out the 
French.’ 

“I said, Don't you know there ts a white 
man behind the Viet Minh? Don't you know 
that Ho Chi Minh takes Russian orders?’ 

“He said, ‘In Saigon I have seen Americans 
and I have seen Frenchmen. I have never 
heard of any white men being with the Viet 
Bon.’ * 

This is one of the best pieces of reporting 
to come out of the war in Indochina which 
I have just reread. It appeared several years 
ago in the Chicago Daily News under the by- 
line of Fred Sparks. From the rustic he 
spoke to, you could have got a much better 
idea of what was ahead than from all the 
interviews with Generals Navarre, Cogny, 
De Castries, et al. 

In the vignette above you get the reason 
that Indochina is as soft as putty. I used 
precisely that phrase about Indochina a year 
ago. I had no firsthand knowledge, was not 
under the bed of any higher up, but relied 
solely on circumstances, Long ago I dis- 
covered that possession of the inside dope 
generally goes with a flight from reality. For 
instance, in 1948 James Forrestal thought an 
Arab jihad would sweep the Jews in Pales- 
tine into the Mediterranean, Morale seems 
to be ignored in this mechanistic age. 

By ignoring the common man we have al- 
lowed the Soviet bloc to become the patrons 
of nationalism in Indochina, Our dilemma, 
to be sure, seemed extreme, At the start of 
the cold war, which laid upon us the neces- 
sity of protecting the Ruhr and Europe gen- 
erally, we were squeamish lest we appear 
to act rough to the French about Indochina. 

The French, who call the conflict there 
the dirty war, have for years wanted to be 
bailed out, Yet till late 1950 or thereabouts 
we refused to give them any guidance one 
way or the other. Suddenly our military 
filled the vacuum and took over our diplo- 
macy. The war “dragged out under pres- 
sure of American strategists,” as the author 
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of the new book on France, Death of the 
Fourth Republic, puts it. The pressure con- 
tinues. 

All the time we have been pretending 
that we are zealously pronationalist. But 
our concern is formal, perfunctory. This 
was exemplified wryly when Dien Bien Phu 
Was taken. The President rushed a salute 
on the fall of the Tonkinese fortress to 
France, to President Coty. When no similar 
message to Bao Dai was forthcoming, a re- 
porter on the New York Herald Tribune 
reminded the staff at the White House that 
after all Dien Bien Phu is in Vietnam, and 
that we had recognized Bao Dai as Chief of 
State of Vietnam through the accreditation 
of his Ambassador to Washington. The 
point hastily dawned on the White House, 
and a salute went out to Bao Dal 3 hours 
later. He is still in Paris. 

Nothing could better illustrate the atti- 
tude of the man with the hoe than this 
White House story. It is pointed up by 
Graham Greene's diary appearing in the 
current issue of Commonweal. Greene re- 
ports two battalions of Vietnamese who, left 
by the French to officer themselves, went 
over right away to the Viet Minh. 

I know you will read that what turned 
the scales at Dein Bien Phu was the edge 
in armor which the Chinese Communists 
supplied. What eyewash. Senator ME 
MANsrFIetp said that when he was in Indo- 
china there was a 10-to-1 preponderance 
of material in fayor of the French. The 
preponderance is now said to be higher; at 
least Howard K. Smith reported on CBS that 
the ratio was 20-to-1. 

In other words, all the reports about the 
overwhelming aid from Communist China 
are simply a coverup for incompetence and 
wishful thinking and our inability to see the 
people for the country. I dare say that what 
Viet Minh used against Dien Bien Phu would 
have been regarded as pop-gunnery in the 
war in Europe. 

Leave it to the Asians. Till the peasant 
changes his mind (and moreover till the 
U. N. steps in) and, like the Czechs in 1938, 
asks us for action, I would apply the famous 
phrase by Bismarck to the Balkans—that the 
whole of the peninsula is not worth the 
bones of one dead Pomeranian grenadier, 


The Democratic and Cooperative Tradi- 
tions of Scandinavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, some of 
the warmest ties between the American 
people and foreign peoples exist with our 
good friends in the northern tier of 
countries in Europe. We of the United 
States and our friends of Scandinavia 
share a great tradition of love of free- 
dom, industry, thrift, and a desire for 
cooperation. 

I send to the desk two recent clippings 
from the Milwaukee Journal expressive 
of the continuation of this tradition. 
One is an editorial entitled “More North- 
land Harmony,” from the May 26 issue. 
The other is a reprint, in part, of a North 
American Newspaper Alliance story on 
how courageous little Finland has main- 
tained herself free in spite of the avarice 
and power of the Russian bear, 
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I hope these clippings, along with 
other fine evidences of Scandinavia's 
devotion to liberty and cooperation, will 
continue to inspire people everywhere 
I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpts from the articles were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

How THE Firns Stay Feee—In SHADOW oF 
U. S. S. R., THE LITTLE Nation KEEPS INDE- 
PENDENCE BY BTrRICT SELF-DISCIPLINE AND 
INDIVIDUALISM 


Who are these Finns—the people who' can 
run a thriving democracy in the shadow of 
the Russian bear? 

At a time when an angry diplomat's mis- 
placed adjective can cause a clash between 
nations thousands of miles apart, how does 
Finland manage to keep calm relations with 
her great eastern neighbor, without surren- 
dering to communism? 

The Finns’ secret lies In a word which, in 
the Finnish view, is little understood in 
many foreign capitals. The word is disci- 
pline. 

Russia is never mentioned among Finns in 
conversation—although the Russians are a 
threat just across a border line. Ask the 
Finns why: They'll tell you that even the 
most humble here is acutely aware of his 
national responsibility. 

A Soviet plane recently crashed on Fin- 
nish soil. The pilot bailed out and reached 
a village. But not a word was said or print- 


ed about it until pilot and plane, inciden- 


tally one of Russia’s latest models, was 
shipped back to the Soviet Union. 

A whole village knew about it. But they 
kept the secret—not because of fear or cen- 
sorship, but because of the high sense of 
national duty. 

The same applies to the Finnish press. 
However critical a newspaper may be of the 
government in power, it will never print 
anything which may embarrass the adminis- 
tration in its dealings with the Soviet Union. 

This sternly, almost strangely, Individua- 
listic pride is bullt into a Finn from child- 
hood. Children no more than 3 years old 
are sent out with a pair of skis to play in 
the park. No adult accompanies them, and 
the children would never disobey and play 
in the street instead. 

* . * * — 

On the playground the young Finn shows 
a remarkable doggedneas to master the sport. 
No father or teacher would dare inflict as 
much punishment as the children take vol- 
untarily, falling time and again on the icy 
ground without shedding a tear, 

Finnish children seldom play in groups: 
The Finn from an early age is a confirmed 
individualist. Sports requiring teamwork do 
not flourish in this nation. 

Above all, a natural sense of democracy 
springs up among the people. The highest 
official can walk freely on the streets without 
an attendant, Nobody gapes; those who 
recognize the government officer generally 
look the other way. 

* * s . . 

Jt is a nation which, by right, should not 
be here with its 3,500,000 people. Long ago 
it should have been swallowed up by its 
more powerful neighbors, whether from east 
or from west. Being neither of one nor of 
the other, Finland has jealously preserved 
her nationhood, her language, and above all, 
her independence, 

Should the Finns ever disappear, it would 
be only because they value their independ- 
ence more than their lives, 


Mors NORTHLAND HARMONY 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, along with 
Finland and more distant Ice- 
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land, will soon take two more steps toward 
neighborly cooperation. 

As the result of an agreement worked out 
at a conference in Copenhagen, citizens of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland after 
June 1 will be permitted to accept employ- 
ment in any of the four countries. More- 
over, after a 3-month stay, they will no long- 
er have to apply for a work and residence 
permit. 

In the second agreement, effective July 1, 
citizens of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Iceland will come under a mutual health 
insurance system. The agreement provides 
that people of the four countries, perman- 
ently or temporarily residing in any of the 
others, will be accorded the same health 
insurance benefits as those enjoyed by the 
country's own citizens, The insurance sys- 
tem covers medical treatment, hospitaliza- 
tion, and other sick benefits. 

It is heartening, in this period of tightened 
immigration and border restrictions, to find 


even a small part of this troubled world ` 


moving in the other direction, 


The American Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, those of us—and I am happy to 
Say their number is growing—who have 
an appreciation of the value of the 
American merchant marine, know that 
its function of transporting the Nation’s 
commerce in peacetime is quite as im- 
portant as its part in the military logis- 
tics phase of war. 

It is most desirable that this duel avail- 
ability be recognized and kept in mind 
during the next 2 months, when pro- 
posals of vital significance to the future 
of the American shipping and its ship- 
building counterpart will come before the 
Congress for consideration. 

To this end I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from this 
month's issue of Marine News entitled 
“Which Shall It Be, America, United 
States or Foreign Bottoms?” written by 
Francis T. Greene, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Inc. The article deals with a 
matter of basic national policy which 
now, 80 to speak, is hanging in the bal- 
ance, with positive action by the Con- 
gress urgently required to assure the sur- 
vival of both the American merchant 
marine and the American shipbuilding 
industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Waics Ssaut Ir Be, AMERICA, Untrep STATES 
OR FOREIGN BOTTOMS? 
(By Francis T. Greene, executive vice presi- 

s American Merchant Marine Institute, 

ne.) 

The commercial importance of the Ameri- 
Can-flag fleet is by no means realized by the 

public as a whole. Indeed, it was 
this very lack of realization that produced 
the acute commercial shipping crisis preced- 
ing our entry into World War It was this 
lack of understanding that produced the al- 
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most complete deterioration of private 
American shipping following that war. It 
is this lack of realization of the commercial 
importance of American shipping which, de- 
spite history, again threatens the business 
and Government support that our shipping 
must have if it is to survive foreign compe- 
tition—foreign competition based on low for- 
eign wages. 

It is this same lack of understanding which 
has just produced the short-sighted majority 
recommendation of the so-called Randall 
Commission “that the statutory provisions 
requiring the use of United States vessels for 
shipments financed by loans or grants of the 
United States Government or its agencies 
be repealed, and that other means of sup- 
port be provided by direct means“ - presum- 
ably at the cost of the American taxpayer 
as a substitute for the American shipping 
activity which has carried the aid that the 
United States has so generously donated to 
the rest of the free world. 

The American businessman should re- 
member what has happened to him in the 
past and what will happen to him in the fu- 
ture, should he and our Government ever 
permit the American operating fleet again to 
lapse into disuse and decay. It is up to all of 
us in shipping and shipbuilding to help 
carry this message to those who either have 
not thought the problem through or have no 
acquaintance with their need to keep Ameri- 
can ships sailing the seven seas. 

The Randall Commission recommends 
“that the determination of the active mer- 
chant fleet requirements of the United 
States * * * take account of the availability 
of foreign vessels * * *.” To me it is in- 
conceivable that the majority of the Ran- 
dall Commission could have shut its eyes 
to the crisis to American business created 
during the period 1914 to 1917 when the for- 
eign nations upon whose ships we then de- 
pended withdrew their ships almost com- 
pletely from peacetime trade with the 
United States. Freight then piled up in all 
the American ports for lack of ships to carry 
it to such an extent that by 1915 the con- 
gestion in American ports on both coasts 
made it necessary to establish railroad em- 
bargoes that reached far into the interior. 
At the same time ocean freight rates, con- 
trolled almost exclusively by the foreign 
owners of foreign-flag ships, skyrocketed so 
high as to price the American businessman 
out of the world commercial markets even 
had he been able to get any ships in which 
to carry his products. From 1910 to 1915 
the freight charges on cotton from New 
York to Liverpool went up 700 percent. 
Preight charges on wheat from the United 
States to Europe quadrupled. Freight rates 
on rubber from southeast Asia to our Pacific 
Coast Jumped from $20 to $127.50 per ton. 

There was, in this period prior to America's 
entry into World War I, grave danger that 
American economic life would be disrupted 
and that our commercial export trade, which 
represents in so many cases the margin of 
profit for the American businessman, would 
be utterly destroyed. The result was a wide- 
spread public clamor for Government inter- 
vention and a Government shipbuilding pro- 

. This took time. As usual, although 
this program was not too little, it was too 
late. 

Every American businessman should read 
the recent testimony of Mr. Donald G. Ward, 
director of transportation of the Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., before a Senate investigat- 
ing committee, Speaking on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
he thus summarized the major disruptions 
of American commerce which have resulted 
from our shortsighted dependence on for- 
eign-flag shipping: 

“History offers excellent guideposts for the 
future. ‘Therefore, I should like to recall 
some of our experience of the past. Such ex- 
perience has shown that in the event of any 
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international disturbance, not necessarily 
one involving the United States directly, for- 
elgn-flag shipping on which American ex- 
porters and importers might rely will be 
withdrawn to be placed in other service con- 
sidered more essential by the country whose 
flag it flies, or just more lucrative service. 

“Boer War: I cite as an example the Boer 
War, fought by the British in South Africa 
at the turn of the century. That may seem 
to be going back a long way for an example, 
but it proves a point. In that war, which did 
not involve us, the withdrawal of British 
ships from normal trade to supply British 
troops in South Africa, and the increase in 
British-controlled rates, imposed a heavy 
burden upon our foreign trade. 

“World War I: When World War I began 
we were not then involved, but since the 
principal combatants were also the leading 
maritime nations, they naturally requisi- 
tioned or interned most of their ships. For- 
eign-flag ships were withdrawn from our 
ports—some to do essential work for their 
own countries, and some to switch to other 
operations made lucrative because of the 
withdrawal of a sizable amount of shipping 
from the normal channels of trade. Cargo 
piled up on our wharves and in our ware- 
houses, and railroad cars could not be un- 
loaded. Rail congestion at eastern seaports 
extended back as far as Chicago, and rail 
embargoes had to be declared. Because of 
this congestion, people in the East did with- 
out some of the essentials of life, and rela- 
tively little foreign trade moved when it was 
greatly in demand. 

“British coal strike: Moving on, a famous 
example of the dubious policy of depending 
on foreign tonnage to serve our foreign trade 
is the British coal strike in 1926, The ships 
that were carrying our commerce were with- 
drawn at a time when the crops of the 
United States were ready to move. They 
were needed to bring coal to the mother 
country. This is an example of foreign-flag 
ships being assigned to more essential service 
in the interest of the country whose flag they 
fiy. 

“World War II: We come to the next se- 
rious disruption of our shipping services— 
World War II. This time, cargo was not 
piled high on our docks. Warehouse and 
railroad yards were not congested. We had 
had the stimulating effects of the Merchant 
Marine Acts of 1928 and 1936. We had start- 
ed on a program of building an American- 
flag merchant marine. Commendable as that 
was, it was not the answer to why there was 
no congestion on our docks, in our ware- 
houses, or in rallroad yards, The real 
answer was that only that traffic was al- 
lowed to move that could be accommodated 
in the relatively small number of available 
ships. The same thing happened then that 
had happened in 1914, Foreign-flag tonnage 
disappeared from our ports, except to carry 
lend-lease cargo home, Little shipping was 
left, and that was American-flag shipping. 
And there wasn't nearly enough of that.“ 

Relying upon foreign flag shipping is like 
relying upon the loan of your neighbor's car. 
When you need it most he will also need it. 
You will either walk or stay at home, 

In the face of this history, at least 5, and 
probably 8, members of the Randall Com- 
mission dissented from the reliance which 
the majority urged America to place upon 
the foreign flag shipping. I would call to 
your attention this minority viewpoint which 
alone coincides with the lessons of experi- 
ence: 

It is not disputed that the United States 
should haye an adequate merchant marine 
for the national defense and to develop and 
maintain its foreign and domestic commerce, 
It is the conviction that the report of the 
Commission dealing with this important 
matter is not only inadequate to accomplish 
these objectives, but if its provisions were 
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irapiemented, our merchant marine would 
be weakened, 0 

The ot our maritime industry 
from the first World War to the present con- 
firms the fact that this industry has been 
inadequate to meet the needs for the de- 
velopment of our foreign trade and for the 
defense of our Nation during times when 
we were at war. 

“In the determination of the requirements 
for a United States merchant fleet, which no 
responsible governmental agency has as yet 
done, we should not put substantial reliance 
on the merchant ships of our allles. Our 
experience over the past 4 or 5 decades con- 
firms this conclusion. Whatever agency 
within our Government is charged with the 
task of determining the size of our merchant 
marine, it should set as its goal the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a merchant 
marine and a shipbuilding industry that is 
reasonably self-sufficient. Although the 
cost required to accomplish this should be 
kept to a minimum, economy should not 
be a major consideration, for what might 
seen economical initially would tn the long 
run prove most costly. To have such a 
merchant marine requires experienced ship- 
builders to construct the ships and to keep 
them in repair, and seasoned men to man 
the ships in active service. These cannot be 
bad by relying upon our allies. 

“At the outbreak of two world world wars, 
the United States has been caught short of 
sufficient ship bottoms to meet its require- 
ment. Our allies did not and could not 
supply the necessary shipe—most of them 
were bottled up by an effective enemy 
blockade.” 

There is a more subtile, but equally im- 
portant, advantage to the American busi- 
nessman of maintaining his merchant ma- 
rine during time of peace and international 
quiet: than in time of war. This advantage 
lies in the effect of American shipping upon 
worldwide shipping rates which must be paid 
by American importers and exporters re- 
gardless of whether the cargoes move in for- 
eign or American bottoms, 

Almost all American berth operators are 
members of international conferences cre- 
ated to establish an orderly and reliable 
rate structure upon which importers and 
exporters may depend in making forward 
commitments. What would happen to the 
rates charged to the American businessman 
if there were no American lines seated at 
the conference table to fight for freight rates 
fair to American products in competition 
with the products of foreign countries whose 
national flag lines are also seated at the 
same conference table? The representative 
of the chamber of commerce was asked, 
during a recent Senate investigation, this 
self-same question, and I quote his answer: 

“I think it would have an entirely and defi- 
nitely disastrous effect on our foreign com- 
merce, * »I believe that American ships 
do have a beneficial effect and that they are 
a counterweight on the side of the American 
exporter and importer in the making of ocean 
freight rates.. * We cannot sell in the 
foreign trade unless we have freight rates 
which are comparable and competitive with 
producers of like material in foreign coun- 
tries throughout the world. If we do not 
have American lines represented in the con- 
ferences, protecting American business and 
at the same time, of course, protecting their 
own trades, we may find ourselves out of 
foreign trade completely.” 

Mr. Ward went on to say that if we did not 
have American representation in interna- 
tional marine conferences to protect freight 
rates to and from America versus those of 
our foreign competing nations, our business- 
men would be, and I quote, “completely at 
their mercy, and I am afraid their mercy 
would not be good for us.“ 

In similar vein, Mr. Harry J. Carroll, direc- 
tor of traffic of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
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Co., stated that in the rubber business there 
was a great deal of foreign competition, par- 
ticularly British and Itallan. This American 
businessman, with so wide a traffic experi- 
ence, concluded: 

“If we do not have the American merchant 
marine to protect our interest, we become at 
the mercy of our foreign friends, and the 
rates can go any place and the service can go 
any place.” 

It seems to me that one of the principal 
difficulties facing the American merchant 
marine under today’s almost peacetime con- 
ditions is that of its public relations—the 
unfulfilled need of bringing home to the 
American businessman and the American 
taxpayer just how important an American- 
flag shipping industry, financed by Ameri- 
can capital and controlled by American busi- 
nessmen, Is to their well-being. The manu- 
facturer or shipper, from the interior of our 
country, seldom, if ever, sees the ships that 
carry his products abroad. He very seldom 
even stops to think of these unseen ships 
which alone make possible his export trade 
even though he knows full well that the 10 
or 15 percent of his total production that is 
sold abroad means the difference between 
profit or loss. Our problem is how to reach 
and tell these simple facts of life to the mil- 
lions upon millions of American citizens who 
produce or sell the goods which compose the 
foreign commerce of the United States, which 
amounts annually to about 200 million cargo 
tons with a value of over 625 billion per an- 
num. The whole American public could be 
reached if our industry could afford the an- 
nual appropriations for institutional adver- 
tising and other forms of public relations, 
such as that of the Association of American 
Railroads which runs somewhcre between 
two million to four million dollars per year, 
or even that of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation which is substantially in excess of 
half a million dollars a year. Yet, we have 
a message to bring to the American people 
of even greater importance to them and of 
far more economic complexity than the mes- 
sages of other forms of transportation. 
However, the American shipping industry, 
faced with a worldwide shipping slump and 
using far more red than black ink at the 
foot of its 1953 profit-and-loss statements, 
obviously can afford no such sums, It is 
therefore dependent, almost wholly, upon 
messengers, such as ourselves, who know and 
appreciate our need for our own ships in the 
recurrent times of shipping shortages and in- 
ternational crises, to tell these facts up and 
down the highways and byways of American 
business and community life. We must rely 
in large measure upon ourselves to bring 
home to the American people the self-evident 
truism, disregarded by the enemies of the 
American merchant marine and its foreign 
competitors, but thus stated by George Wash- 
ington as long ago as 1790: 

“I recommend it to your serious reflections 
how far and in what mode it may be ex- 
pedient to guard against embarrassments 
from these contingencies by such encourage- 
ments to our own navigation as will render 
our commerce and agriculture less dependent 
on foreign bottoms, which may fall us in the 
very moments most interesting to both these 
great objects"—the price of transporting 
American products to their proper markets 
abroad. 

It is the aim of the magna carta of Ameri- 
can-filag shipping, the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, to develop an American merchant 
marine capable of carrying at least 50 percent 
of American foreign commerce 
Achievement of this aim would represent a 
safeguard of strategic commercial impor- 
ance to the American businessman through 
assuring him of the everyready availability of 
ships and shipping, and a constant protection 
against the skyrocketing of ocean freight 
rates dominated solely by his foreign com- 
petitors, The achievement of this aim lies in 
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large measure in our hands, since only 
through us, and thousands of others like us, 
can the salesmanship job be done which 
must be done in order to bring home our 
message to the American shipper, business- 
man, and taxpayer. 


Buffalo and the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, although 
Buffalo has long opposed the St. Law- 
rence seaway, I pointed out in my re- 
marks before this body that earlier this 
year we accepted the St. Lawrence sea- 
way as inevitable. This, however, does 
not mean that we in the great western 
New York area should view the seaway 
with pessimism. There is every reason 
for optimism, and I want to set forth a 
few of those reasons, 

At the present time three-fourths of 
Buffalo's waterborne tonnage is confined ` 
to two products—grain and steel. In our 
planning for the future we must take 
every step to keep what we have, that 
is preserve our present trade and in- 
dustry in grain as well as steel, while 
promoting new tonnage. There is no 
doubt in my mind that our milling in- 
dustry will stay in Buffalo and, rather 
than lose any part of it, Buffalo should 
expect some gain in activity. However, 
the greatest opportunity and gain will 
come in steel. At the present time the 
Buffalo area is the sixth largest steel 
center in the country. Weare the lar- 
gest steel center among those in close 
proximity to Labrador ore. It is this 
Labrador ore that will come down the 
St. Lawrence seaway—and this was one 
of the principal reasons for passage of 
the seaway bill—and we are the closest 
and largest steel center to it. All finished 
steel products are almost always shipped 
out of the Buffalo area by rail. ‘This 
means more business for the railroads 
and not less. Buffalo’s stcel industry is 
certain to reach great heights once the 
seaway will be in operation, 

What about other trade? Buffalo is 
the eighth largest manufacturing center 
in the country, with a highly diversified 
area. Ocean freighters leaving Buffalo 
will be able to carry generators made at 
Westinghouse, big castings made at the 
Buffalo Forge Co., as well as hydraulic 
presses manufactured at Lake Erie Man- 
ufacturing Co., to Europe, South Ameri- 
ca, and other parts of the world. There 
are other manufactured products by 
other companies but I have only singled 
out those that come to my mind at the 
moment. The possibilities for our export 
trade from our diversified industries are 
enormous. 

At the present time Buffalo and De- 
troit are the two largest trading points 
with Canada. Since the population 
across the border in our area is going to 
increase rapidly because of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, our trade with Canada in 
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the Buffalo area should be increased by 
leaps and bounds. As we export our 
products to Europe, we will be importing 
many of the products of mid-Europe, 
because Buffalo’s background is such 
that products from European countries 
will find a very ready and interesting 
market in Buffalo for its population of 
recent European background. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway itself will make for a lot of work 
on both sides of the border. This means 
more in dollar payrolls, much of which 
will be spent in the Buffalo area and 
contributing to our prosperity. While 
we now know that ships like the Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen Mary, and the S. S. 
United States will not be able to come 
through to Buffalo, nevertheless, smaller 
passenger ships that now cross the At- 
lantic will be able to go from Buffalo to 
Europe and return. This is a long- 
range view, but the possibilities are there 
and should not be ignored when promo- 
tional plans are being made. Buffalo 
could become an important port of entry 
and passenger terminal. 

I will conclude with the statement that 
we are strategically and favorably lo- 
cated. We are within a 500-mile radius 
of 50 percent of the population of Amer- 
ica, and within that 500-mile radius we 
have 70 percent of the Canadian popu- 
lation which, as I stated before, is going 
to increase very rapidly with the St. 
Lawrence seaway. We are losing noth- 
ing and we have everything to gain—so 
let us go Buffalo. 


Dedication of Memorial Schools at 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Orp, I include the following statement: 

Speaking at the dedication of the memo- 
rial schools at Uxbridge yesterday, Con- 
Bressman Prim J. Put, of Clinton, 
lauded the completion of the projects as an 
evidence of superlative civic cooperation 
which can well serve as an example. 

Pamnsin’'s remarks follow in part: 

“I am proud to congratulate the able com- 
mittee which brought these beautiful new 
buildings to fulfillment as well as all the 
Citizens of your town who will so immeasur- 
&bly benefit from them in the future. 

“It required the vision and sound judg- 
Ment of real leadership to inaugurate and 
complete these most desirable improve- 
ments, and all the people of Uxbridge can 
derive a sense of deep satisfaction that they 
will be devoted to the public good, the pub- 
lie betterment, and the constructive pro- 
Motion of education in your community.” 

Touching upon Memorial Day and cur- 
rent problems, the Clinton Congressman 
referred to the “great sacrifices upon which 
American liberties are based.” 

“On this day dedicated to the memory of 
those who defended the Nation with their 
blood and their lives and all those who 
fought to preserve freedom,” he said, “it is 
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appropriate that we should pause to evalu- 
ate their unforgettable contributions.” 

“Our liberties were won through struggle, 
sacrifices, and loyalty, and it is only by 
these means that they can be defended and 
secured,” he said. 

“In a true spirit of resolution all Ameril- 
cans should recognize today that the best 
way of preserving what the gallant heroes 
of the past fought and died to secure is for 
this generation to be vigilant and unyield- 
ing in our determination to protect and per- 
petuate the basic spiritual values of our way 
of life.” 

“It will require a united America, the 
wholehearted contribution of every race, 
creed, and class to ward off the deadly at- 
tacks against our democracy,” he said. “If 
we devote ourselves to these great tasks with 
the same indomitable spirit that animated 
those we honor today, we need have no fear 
about the future of the Nation, because it 
will not only endure, but it will grow in the 
blessed ways of freedom, prosperity, happi- 
ness, and peace, and it will prevail against 
the diabolical enemies which seek to destroy 
us.” 


That Benson Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Times of Thursday, May 27: 

THAT BENSON PROGRAM 


Typical of the attacks on Secretary Ben- 
son's farm policies, and more important than 
most of the others, was this comment by 
former President Truman: “The so-called 
Benson farm program, designed further to 
reduce farm prices and farm incomes should 
be tossed out the nearest window * * +." 

What are the facts about farm prices under 
the “Benson program” and under the pro- 
gram of his predecessor, Mr. Truman's Secre- 
tary of Agriculture? 

Noting that the 1953-54 recession has rep- 
resented a departure from most such episodes 
in that it has not been featured by declining 
prices, Professor Slichter of Harvard pointed 
out in a recent address: “In 1949 the prin- 
cipal cause of the decrease in the wholesale 
price index was the fall in the prices of farm 
products * * è . In the present recession 
there has been little movement of farm prices 
as a whole.” 

The fact of the matter is that under Mr. 
‘Truman we saw two inflationary booms in 
farm prices collapse before our eyes. From 
an index level of 196 in June 1948, farm 
prices slid almost without interruption 
throughout the ensuing 18 months, and by 
the end of 1949 stood at 154.9, a loss of 
roughly 41 points, or 21 cent. Then we 
had the Korean boom, during which the 
farm price index again went through the 
roof, to hit 203.8 in March 1951. But again 
on this occasion the sequel was the same. 
Once the effects of that shot of inflation had 
worn off, a fresh decline set in. 

For the benefit of those who have been 
under the illusion that declining farm prices 
have had something to do with the Eisen- 
hower victory of November 1952, or with the 
Benson farm program, these facts cannot 
be too strongly emphasized: Farm prices 
started down in March 1951, and fell almost 
continuously for the last 2 years of the Tru- 
man administration. At the end of 1952 
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they had fallen 19 points, or 16 percent, in 
the recently revised wholesale price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index 
declined about another 5 points under the 
Eisenhower administration, but toward the 
end of 1953 had reversed its course, and by 
April 1954, had regained that additional 
lost ground, and stood at 99.8, as against 
99.2 when Mr. Truman stepped out of office. 

These figures are, we think, worth pasting 
in one's hat against the next time one hears 
anyone induling in loose talk about the 
Benson program and declining farm prices. 


Memorial Day Services, Revere Post, No. 
940, Department of Massachusetts, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, on May 31, 1954, at the Old 
Rumney Burial Ground, Revere, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at 
Memorial Day services held on May 31, 
1954, at the Old Rumney Burial Ground 
on Butler Street, Revere, Mass., spon- 
sored by Revere Post, No. 940, Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. 

The address follows: 7 

Every boy thrills to the sight of a uniform 
and something jumps inside of him when he 
hears the martial music of a military band. 

So it was with all of us when we were very 
young as we watched the annual Memorial 
Day parade, 

It is a pleasant time of the year for every 
boy, with release from school not far off 
and a glorious summer of play ahead. 

For most of us the days of our carefree 
boyhood are gone as we face up to the need 
for maturity in ourselves and for the Nation, 

Memorial Day is considered a time for 
looking backward: for seeing in our mind's 
eye the faces of friends and relatives who 
have departed from this worldly scene, re- 
membering their smiles and their voices, 


their love and understanding for us, remem- 


bering our loss. 

There is a momentary tightening of our 
hearts and a tear falls on the flowers we 
place on their graves. 

Then, as we look about us, we see that 
we are not alone. 

The city of the dead is bright with little 
flags and fragrant with floral offerings and 
many people come and go on the same revere 
ent mission. 

And suddenly we remember something 
else: The brave men who served us all 
throughout our history. 

As the years passed and we grew up, we 
came to realize this deeper significance of 
the price that some must pay so that the 
rest of us may continue to live in freedom. 

Memorial Day is no longer a brief pause 
in the 365-day cycle of the year to recall the 
people once close to us whose mortal remains 
have turned to dust. 

It has a national meaning, an everlasting 
meaning, as long as there is life on our 
troubled planet. 

The spirit of those who died is transferred 
to us with high faith and courage to main- 
tain what they have won against the dangers 
which threaten us. 
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Up through these blades of grass that 
soften the mask of death to the miracle of 
nature’s re-creation at work, reminding us 
that we must live up to the best within us 
while we may so that the children who look 
up to us in pride and confidence will not 
say someday we failed them. 

From Gettysburg to Heartbreak Hill to 
some rendezvous this year or next that may 
test our faith in freedom, the pilgrimage that 
is America goes on. 

Courage is not the exclusive responsibility 
of our Armed Forces and is not confined to 
combat. 

Day in and day out, unwavering and de- 
termined to outlast the enemy, no matter 
how long it may take, this is the invincible 
kind of courage that is a must for every 
American. 

The Communists know that we are a people 
of great material power. 

They calculate, however, that we are lack- 
ing in patience and tenacity. Their long- 
range strategy is planned to take advantage 
of our impetuous nature. They believe we 
wake up to danger when it is too late, rush 
in to get it over with in a hurry, and can be 
talked into a compromise because we are 
overanxious to get back to business as usual. 

They aim to wear us down. 

If we emulate the stamina of those Ameri- 
can patriots we remember thia day, steady in 
our purpose and patient in our vigilance, 
then we shall wear down communism and 
win peace with freedom. 

We must set our sights on a long struggle 
fought with many secret weapons. 

Too many people think that when there is 
no shooting there is no war. 

This is the trap the Communists have set 
for us, and too many people have fallen 
into it. 

The Communists wage war all the time 
and in many different ways. 

It is a total operation against all of our 
defenses. 

They know that they can destroy a country 
from within as well as by military assault by 
weakening its currency, by spreading fear 
and distrust, by industrial paralysis, by the 
lies of propaganda that always fool some 
people, and by using every political, social, 
psychological, and economic irritation they 
can think up. 

These, among others, 
weapons. 

These are the ones we must learn to see 
and to recognize when they are being used 
against us so that we can adopt efective 
countermeasures. 

Communism is a new and deadly form of 
fanaticism. 

As Nicolai Lenin, who brought communism 
to despotic power in Russis, said: “We must 
cine ene and women who will devote to the 
revolution not merely their spare evenings 
but the whole of their lives.” 5 

That will give you some idea concerning 
the determination of those who would en- 
slave the whole world because they will be 
satisfied with nothing less. 

We must use every weapon short of war, 
mot simply to fence in but to defeat this 
conspiracy against freedom. 

It is time we started using our own secret 
weapons against the weaknesses within the 
Communist empire. 

And the one above all which they do not 

is affirmative belief in God and the 
dignity of man, meaning all men and includ- 
ing those in Communist captivity. 

That spiritual strength is in evidence on 
Memorial Day. 

But that is not enough. 

We must employ it 365 days of every year 
not only in strengthening our free institu- 
tions within the United States but in com- 
municating this strength to all oppressed 
peoples as a weapon to use In overcoming the 
menace of communism. 

Reverence for the dead has little meaning 
if it is confined to one brief ceremonial 


are the secret 
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each year and then is forgotten for another 
year. 
Unless we keep before us the memory of 


‘their unselfish lives and try to be as worthy 


of responsibility now as they were in their 
time, we shall be in danger of betraying 
ourselves, 

The heroes we honor today have done their 
work. They sleep in eternal peace. 

We are the living. 

And, while there is life in us, we cannot 
afford to be half asleep or, if we do become 
indifferent, we open the doors to Communist 
slavery which is a living death without peace, 

Once we were little boys who thrilled to 
the sight of soldiers in the Memorial Day 
parade, not understanding its real and seri- 
ous meaning, just as there are youngsters 
who are enjoying freedom from school and 
wishing that they could be brave and adyen- 
turous like the soldiers and the veterans in 
uniform that they see on this Memorial Day. 

But we are grown up. 

We know that soldicring Is not a game of 
make-believe. 

Too many of our comrades have gone to 
their flag-decorated graves long, long before 
their time. 

Their friends and relatives bear the silent 
grief that does not show. 

War is too cruel for us to forget Its cost. 

But worse than war is for us to be careless 
of the truths for which these gallant men 
and women sacrificed their lives. 

It would be nothing less than treason if we 
should lose the victory that they won, if we 
fail the trust that they reposed in us. 

On Memorial Day we pay homage to those 
who died for our country, to win its inde- 
pendence, to unite it, to defend it from ag- 
gression. 

Over 1 million Americans haye given up 
their lives that we might enjoy freedom. 

This price, this highest cost, should make 
us think and never forget. 

In the constant war that is being waged 
against us by communism, all of us have a 
duty to defend our national security, soldiers 
in citizen clothes as well as those in uni- 
form, to defeat the invisible enemy who u 
trying to confuse, divide, and weaken us. 

This is one of the major battlegrounds to- 
day and perhaps for many years to come. 

Where we must fight with the weapons of 
intelligence, will power, spiritual faith—each 
and every one of us sharing the responsibili- 
ties so that freedom will triumph, so that 
these brave men we honor today will not 
have died in vain. 

That is our prayer and our promise on 
Memorial Day 1954. 


Mississippi River Between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minn., Damage to 
Levee and Drainage Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the proposed report by the 
Chief of Engineers herewith inserted, 
and the communication to the Chief's 
office from General Robinson, pertain 
to damage to levee and drainage dis- 
tricts on the Mississippi River between 
the Missouri River and Minneapolis, 
Minn. The approval of the Governor 
of Minois is required in each instance 
involving damage to levee and drainage 
districts lying within our State. I am 
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glad to inform the House that Governor 
Stratton forwarded the Illinois approval 
to the Chief of Engineers April 20, 1954. 

There are at least 6 Illinois districts 
involved. Everyone interested should 
note that the Sny District is recognized 
in an entirely different manner than the 
6 districts as outlined in table No. 1— 
there is a separate authorization for the 
Sny District. It is so recognized by the 
Public Works Committee, the House of 
Representatives, and the United States 
Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, as soon as I can get the 
authorization drawn in legal form, I will 
introduce such authorizations for the six 
districts in the 20th Hlinois Congres- 
sional District. This will be introduced 
as outlined in the proposed report of the 
Chief of Engineers and in the amounts 
outlined in table No. 1. They are, of 
course, subject to final approval and 
agreement with the involved districts 
and Chief of Engineers as well as the 
public works committec. 

This proposed report. definitely shows 
the need for construction start of the 
Sny project. It has been authorized by 
Congress. Some construction funds of 
$244 million appropriated only to be 
stopped by the Korean conflict. The 
Sny district now has the right to expect 
action which has already been delayed 
much too long. 

The matters referred to follow: 

To: Tho Chief of Enginers, Department of 
the Army. 
Tue BOARD oy ENGINEERS FOR 
Rivers AND Haneors, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1954. 
Subject: Mississippi River between Missouri 
River and Minneapolis, Minn., damage 
to levee and drainage districts 

1. Local interests were informed of the 
recommendations of the reporting officers 
and were afforded an opportunity to present 
additional information to the Board. The 
Board received several communications re- 
garding the particular conditions pertain- 
ing to some of the drainage districts. In 
general they called attention to additional 
siltation and seepage damages and stated 
that they desire retention of the authority 
for provision of remedial works or land ac- 
quisitions as contained in the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945 and prefer annual pay- 
ments rather than a lump-sum settle- 
ment because of possible future infla- 
tion, investment dificulties, and legal re- 
strictions. At a meeting of the Board, rep- 
resentatives of the Drury Drainage District 
stated informally that, while they agreed 
with the present report, construction of the 
work recommended in the interim report on 
flood control, printed as House Document 
No. 281, 83d Congress, 2d session, is neces- 
gary to restore the district to the condition 
existent prior to the canalization project. 
In addition the Meredosla Levee and Drain- 
age District proteated the method of calcula- 
tion of the amounts for depreciation of the 
existing pumping plant and for its enlarge- 
ment, and the Des Moines County Drainage 
District No. 7 requested more definite assur- 
ances that remedial work necessary to con- 
trol siltation would be performed, 

2. The Board of Enginecrs for Rivers and 
Harbors has carefully considered the rec- 
ommendations of the district and division 
engineers and additional information sub- 
mitted by local interests. Tho Board con- 
curs in general with the views of the re- 
porting officers as to the nature and amounts 
of damages to levee and drainage districts 
caused by the navigation pools within this 
reach of tho Mississippi River. It notes that 
further work contemplated in a pending re- 
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port will provide adequate discharge capac- 
ity for the diversion channels. At other 
drainage outlets, justified remedial action 
may be accomplished under existing author- 
ity. A capitalization rate of 2.75 percent 
which is approximately the current yield of 
the United States bonds which are legal in- 
vestments for the drainage districts, is ap- 
propriate for the purposes of this report. 
The extensive studies made, using long-term 
data, indicate that little additional refine- 
ment may be expected with further study. 
The Board notes that provision of suitable 
remedial works and necessary land acquisi- 
tions are contained in the present report 
and that the authority in the River and 
Harbor -Act of 1945 is now no longer re- 
quired. The recommended lump-sum pay- 
ments are reasonable for the amounts of 
damages involyed &nd are administratively 
preferable to annual payments, After giv- 
ing further consideration to letters from 
the Meredosia Levee and Drainage District 
and the Des Moines County Drainage Dis- 
trict No. 7, the Board is of the opinion that 
no modification of the recommendations of 
the reporting officers is required. The Board 
concludes that the proposed settlements are 
reasonable and just. 

3. Accordingly, the Board recommends 
that the lump-sum amounts set forth in the 
report of the district engineer totaling $2,- 
475.941 be considered as representing the 
damages to the districts caused by the op- 
eration of navigation pools Nos. 14, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, and 26; and that au- 
thority for provision of remedial works or 
land acquisitions, as contained in the River 
and Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945, be 
terminated upon authorization and provi- 
sion for payment of the amounts reported 
herein, except for the Sny Island Levee 
Drainage District, which will be studied 
further after the authorized flood-control 
project is completed. The Board further 
recommends that, in the event funds are 
appropriated by Congress for the purpose 
of paying the damages herein reported, or 
any part thereof, the Chief of Engineers, or 
such officer or officers as he may designate, 
be authorized to make such payments to the 
drainage or levee districts, except in the case 
of Kings Lake Drainage District, where pay- 
ments will be made directly to landowners 
for flowage easements or fee title to lands 
in the district, upon presentation of such 
evidence, certificates, receipts, releases, and 
assurance as he may consider reasonable and 
necessary, in full settlement for all dam- 
nges heretofore or hereafter sustained by 
these districts from the execution of the 
navigation project. 

B. L. Ronson, 
Major General, Chairman 
(For the Board). 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF or ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C. 

To: The Secretary of the Army. 

Subject: Mississippi River between Missouri 
River and Minneapol!s, Minn., damage to 
levee and drainage districts. 

1. I submit for transmission to Congress 
my report with accompanying papers on 
damages to levee and drainage districts along 
Miscissippi River between Missouri River and 
Minneapolis, Minn., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937, 
and the River and Harbor Act approved 
March 2, 1945. This report covers damages 
to leyee and drainage districts affected by 
Pools 14 to 26 only. A report on seepage 
damages to districts adjacent to pools 8 to 11 
Was transmitted to Congress on March 18, 
1946, and printed in House Document No. 
615, 79th Congress, 2d sessios. 

2. The upper Mississippi River between 
Minneapolis, Minn., and the mouth of the 
Missouri River, a distance of about 660 miles, 
has been improyed by the United States to 
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provide a channel 9 feet deep and of ade - 
quate width for navigation by the construc- 
tion of a system of 26 locks and dams of 
low heads, supplemented by channel dredg- 
ing. The establishment of the navigation 
pools has resulted In damage by seepage and 
backwater to a number of drainage and levee 
districts bordering the river. The existing 
project includes provision for acquisition of 
low-lying land in seven drainage districts, in 
lieu of payment of the capitalized cost of 
maintaining their drainage status, and for 
annual payments to certain other districts to 
reimburse them for any increased cost of 
operation and maintenance due to the oper- 
ation of the navigation pools over a period 
of not less than 6 years until such time as 
the average increase in annual costs can be 
determined, The actual cost of acquisition 
of the low-lying lands In 6 of the districts 
has been $935,221, and a court judgment of 
$22,519.60 plus 4 percent interest from 
August 8, 1938, was affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court on June 5, 1950, for 
the remaining district. Annual payments 
totaling $508,619 without depreciation have 
been made to 15 districts for their increased 
costs during the period from 1936 through 
1951. Lump-sum payments made by the 
United States under authority of the act of 
August 26, 1937, include $19,380 for a new 
pumping unit and addition to the pumping 
plant bullding in Union Township Drainage 
District in 1939, and $24,955 for construction 
of a ditch in 1940 to remove a portion of 
seepage by gravity in Des Moines County 
Drainage District No. 7. 

3. The drainage districts under considera- 
tion comprise about 250,000 acres of a total 
of 410,000 acres of agricultural land pro- 
tected from high waters of the Mississippi 
River by 450 miles of levees. The drainage 
is controlled by levees, interior drainage fa- 
cilities, and by pumping to remove excess 
water. Costs of maintenance of the drainage 
and levee districts are affected by meteor- 
ological conditions which vary from year to 
year, by variation in stages of the Mississippi 
River caused by the levees and by local im- 
provements, and by the navigation project. 
Prior to completion of the locks and dams, 
gravity drainage was possible when’ river 
stages were lower than the elevation of the 
water in the suction bays at the pumping 
plants of the drainage districts, The back- 
water effect of the pools has in some cases 
increased the siltation at the mouths of 
diversions and drainage outlets with the re- 
sultant reduction in discharge capacities. 

4. Local interests desire annual appraisal 
and restitution of damages and rectification 
of unsatisfactory drainage conditions result- 
ing from operation of the navigation pools, 
The officials of some districts believe that the 
study of extra costs should be continued for 
@ longer and more normal period and that 
the war years should be excluded in the 
determination of the average annual in- 
creased costs, They are of the opinion that 
wherever additional pumping is necessitated 
by operation of the navigation pools, that 
the United States should share in the cost 
of replacement of such pumping equipment, 
and that interim annual disbursements made 
to drainage districts should include an al- 
lowance for depreciation. As an alternative, 
they suggest that the United States reim- 
burse them in an amount equal to the cost 
of equipment necessary to pump the in- 
creased quantity of water to be removed from 
the district as a result of operation of the 
navigation project. They further contend 
that the United States should participate in 
the costs of remedial works such as new or 
rehabilitated ditches so as to restore the 
districts to their prenavigation project con- 
dition. They object to lump-sum payments 
for damages to the drainage districts because 
under existing drainage laws, especially in 
Ilinois, a single landowner in a drainage 
district might demand and require the use 
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of funds on hand before regular or special 
assessments are made. 

5, Remedial works or land acquisitions as 
the Chief of Engineers deems advisable were 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved March 2, 1945, in addition to or 
in lieu of the payments, remedial works, 
or land acquisitions recommended in Rivers 
and Harbors Committee Document No. 34, 
75th Congress, Ist session, and authorized 
in the River and Harbor Act approved August 
26, 1937. No remedial works have been 
provided or land acquisitions undertaken 
by the Government under this authority. 
In a few cases the drainage districts have 
undertaken remedial works at their own 
expense, and in one case a district has 
acquired a tract of lowland in lieu of main- 
taining lower water levels over the entire 
district to provide drainage for this tract. 
Inasmuch as the act of March 1945 author- 
izes remedial works or land acquisitions, as 
the Chief of Engineers deems advisable, but 
does not appear to authorize reimbursement 
of drainage or levee districts therefor, no 
reimbursements have been made under this 
act for remedial works or land acquisition 
already undertaken. The backwater effect 
of the pools results in increased siiting in 
the outfalls of the drainage outlets and 
varies according to the location of the chan- 
nel with respect to the pool. In three of 
these drainage outlets excessive silting has 
occurred and the capacities of these chan- 
nels have been restored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the silting was attributable in 
an important degree to the 9-foot channel 
project. These channels are Johnson Creek, 
discharging below lock and dam No. 13; 
Hawkeye-Dolbee diversion channel, discharg- 
ing into pool No, 18; and Yellow Spring 
Creek, discharging below lock and dam 
No. 18. The pending interim report on 
flood control Mississippi River, Guttenberg, 
Iowa, to Hamburg Bay, HI., contemplates 
the enlargement of main river levees as 
well as flank levees along diversion chan- 
nels. The flank levees will be built to 
furnish sufficient channel capacity, based 
upon the existence of the navigation pools 
in the river, to provide adequately for silta- 
tion of drainage outlets serving the various 
drainage and levee districts, 

6. The district engineer's investigation re- 
veals that for medium and low flows, river 
stages under operation of the navigation 
project are higher than would obtain under 
open river conditions. Under usual 
operations, the water surface elevation is 
held at the authorized level if the flow is less 
than that which would produce such a level 
under open river conditions. He finds that 

suffered by the drainage districts 
consist principally of additional pumping 
costs necessitated by higher river stages 
caused by the navigation pools. The addi- 
tional pumping includes pumping during pe- 
riods when gravity drainage would have 
been available if the pools had not blocked 
the gravity drains, pumping against an in- 
creased head caused by the higher pool 
stages, and pumping an increased amount of 
seepage caused by sustained river levels due 
to pool operation. Most of the pumping 
plants have inadequate pumping capacity to 
remove the Increased seepage caused by the 
navigation pools during the summer months 
when excessive rainfall occurs. The district 
engineer has estimated the average amounts 
of future drainage to be pumped from in- 
creased seepage, blocked gravity flow, and 
against an additional head. Based on De- 
cember 1951 prices, he has estimated the cost 
of pumping the estimated future average an- 
nual increased seepage and blocked gravity 
drainage against the estimated future aver- 


age annual lift. These costs include allow- 


ances for labor, fuel, power, lubricants, re- 
pairs, and supplies, and total $49,030 annual- 
ly, as shown in table 1. The estimated future 
annual cost of handling the normal pump- 
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age against Increased heads, totaling $1,703, 
includes only the cost of fuel or power as the 
other costs are not appreciably affected. The 
motors, engines, and pumps in the pumping 
plants depreciate more rapidly under the 
increased use resulting from op¢ration of the 
navigation pools. The future accelerated 
rate of depreciation is chargeable to the 
operation of the navigation pools and totals 
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$6,021 annually for the several districts In- 
volved. The estimated future average an- 
nual increased costs have been capitalized 
at an interest rate of 2.75 percent. The total 
lump-sum amount for 15 districts is $2,092,- 
872, The annual payments made under the 
provisions of the River and Harbor Act of 
1937 do not include a depreciation factor. 
The depreciation allowances through 1948 
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total $70,520 for 14 districts. The costs of 
necessary remedial works consisting of addi- 
tional pumping facilities, reimbursement for 
ditch work, and acquisition of lands or flow- 
age easements for 16 districts total $312,549. 
The total lump-sum payments for damages, 
remedial work, and land acquisition or flow- 
age easements for the 17 districts are 
$2,475,941. 


Tastes 1.—Summary of damages to drainage districts due to the operation of Mississippi River navigation pools 


s Includes $1,451 for low-lying land acquired by distrint. 


Also includes subdistrict No. 1 of Drainage Union No, L 


$ Includes reimbursement for diteh work, 


The district engineer states that pursuant 
to the authority contained in the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945, a number of drainage 
districts have requested that new ditches 
be constructed to provide drainage to areas 
which remain too wet to cultivate until well 
in the summer season. These requests have 
not been granted for the reason that the cost 
of construction of the ditch would be greater 
than the value of the land benefited. It 
could not be conclusively shown that the 

ditch would lower ground water 
over the entire area, Surface drainage 
would be improved which would result in 
benefits to the district. Most districts are 
averse to having the United States acquire 
these low areas as an alternate to building 
ditches, as this would reduce the area 
essessed for drainage purposes and require a 
larger assessment on the remainder of the 
district. The district engineer further states 
that the additional ditches for the Sny 
Island Levee Drainage District, recommended 
in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document 
No. 34, 75th Congress, are not considered 
feasible until the capacity of the Sny channel 
is enlarged. Further study of the need for 
remedial works will be made after comple- 
tion of the flood-control project authorized 
in the Flood Control Act of 1946, which pro- 
vides for diversion of the principal tributary 
streams and the construction of additional 
pumping plants. The district engineer con- 
cludes that since the average annual in- 
creased pumping quantities have been de- 
termined on the basis of mean daily flows 
from long-term river records, runoff from 
mean monthly precipitation records, and 
seepage estimates based on studies for the 
individual districts, further study would only 
result in minor refinements in his estimates. 
He also concludes that the need for addi- 
tional remedial works has not been demon- 
strated and that further study of this phase 
of the problem appears unnecessary, 

7. The district engineer recommends that 
the lump-sum amounts reported herein as 
set forth in table 1, totaling 62,475,941, be 
considered as representing the capitalized 
cost of rectification of damages to the dis- 
tricts caused by the operation of navigation 
Pools Nos. 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, and 


Cost of pump- 
ing increased 
seopage and 
blocked. 
druinage 


States share 
of annual 


depreciation 


Total annual 
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n ran 
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14, 704 452, 419 
2, 086 43, 929 
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2, 088 70, 441 

3, 207 05, 45 
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3, 360 65, 519 
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1,560 101, 159 
0 , 620 
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* Acquisition of flowage casements and/or {ce title to all lands in district—payment 


directly to landowners, 


26; that authority for provision of remedial 
works or land acquisitions as contained in 
the River and Harbor Act, approved March 
2, 1945, be terminated upon authorization 
and provision for payment of the amounts 
proposed herein; except in the case of the 
Sny Island Levee Drainage District, where 
further study of the need for remedial works 
to drain low areas shall be made after the 
authorized flood-control project is com- 
pleted. The district engineer further rec- 
ommends that, in the event funds are ap- 
propriated by Congress for the purpose of 
paying the damages herein reported, or any 
part thereof, the Chief of Engineers, or such 
officer or officers as he may designate, be 
authorized to make such payments to the 
drainage or levee districts, except in the case 
of Kings Lake Drainage District where pay- 
ments will be made directly to landowners 
for flowage easements or fee title to lands in 
the district. upon presentation of such evi- 
dence, certificates, receipts, releases, and as- 
surances as he may consider reasonable and 
necessary. The division engineer concurs. 

8. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors concurs in general with the views 
of the reporting officers as to the nature and 
amounts of damages to levee and drainage 
districts caused by the navigation pools 
within this reach of the Mississippi River. 
It notes that further work contemplated in 
& pending report will provide adequate dis- 
charge capacity for the diversion channels. 
At other drainage outlets, justified remedial 
action may be accomplished under existing 
authority. It considers a capitalization rate 
of 2.75 percent to be appropriate for the 
purposes of this report. The Board recom- 
mends that the lump-sum amounts set forth 
in table 1 herein totaling $2,475,941 be con- 
sidered as representing the damages to the 
levee and drainage districts caused by the 
operation of the navigation pools Nos. 14, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, and 26; and that 
authority for provision of remedial works 
or land acquisitions, as contained in the 
River and Harbor Act, approved March 2, 
1945, be terminated upon authorization and 
provision for payment of the amounts re- 
ported herein, except for the Sny Island 
Levee Drainage District which will be studied 


further after the authorized flood-control 
project is completed, The Board further 
recommends that if payments are made to 
the levee and drainage districts, or directly 
to landowners in the Kings Lake Drainage 
District, such payments be made in full set- 
tlement for all damages heretofore or here- 
after sustained by reason of the execution 
of the navigation project. 
9. After due consideration of these reports, 
I concur in the views and recommendations 
of the Board. The amounts contained in 
the Board's report represent the capitalized 
cost of damages to the 17 districts bordering 
the Mississippi River caused by the operation - 
of the navigation project. The extensive 
studies, which have utilized long-term river 
and rainfall records, indicate that further 
study would not yield material refinement. 
10, I, therefore, recommend that the lump- 
sum amounts set forth in table 1 herein 
totaling $2,475,941 be considered as repre- 
senting the damages to these districts caused 
by the operation of navigation pools Nos. 
14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, and 26; and 
that authority for provision of remedial 
works or land acquisitions, as contained in 
the River and Harbor Act approved March 2, 
1945, be terminated upon authorization and 
provision for paynrent of the amounts re- 
ported herein, except for the Sny Island 
Levee Drainage District which will be studied 
further after the authorized flood-control 
project is completed. I further recommend 
that, in the event funds are appropriated by 
Congress for the purpose of paying the dam- 
the Chief of Engineers, or such officer or offi- 
ages herein reported, or any part thereof, 
cers as he may designate, be authorized to 
make such payments to the drainage or levee 
districts, except in the case of Kings Lake 
Drainage District where payments will be 
made directly to landowners for flowage ease- 
ments or fee title to lands in the district, 
upon presentation of such evidence, certi- 
ficates, receipts, releases, and gssurances as 
he may consider reasonable and necessary, 
in full settlement for all damages heretofore 
or hereafter sustained by these districts from 
the execution of the navigation project. 
8. D. STURGIS, Jr., 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
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Library of Congress Performs Great 
Service for Members of Congress as 
Well as Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr...PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not know that the effort would be made 
to reduce the appropriation for the Li- 
brary of Congress, particularly the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library, 
when the legislative appropriation bill 
was before the House recently. It was 
a shock to me to learn that this im- 
portant service had received a smaller 
appropriation. 

I do not know of any help that a Mem- 
ber of Congress receives in Washington 
that is more valuable to him than the 
help that he receives from the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. It is the only place that 
an individual Member of Congress can 
receive this important assistance. 

In view of the fact that each commit- 
tee is pretty well staffed, I think the Leg- 
islative Reference Service should em- 
phasize its help to individual members. 

The Legislative Reference Service has 
specialists in the various fields of inter- 
est to Congress and thase specialists 
provide special work for individual 
Members as well as committees. It is 
my belief that each Member of Congress 
should have an administrative assistant 
and an economist. At the same time, I 
would not recommend any reduction in 
the Legislative Reference Service as it 
will always be needed. 

The New York Times for May 31, 1954, 
has an interesting editorial on this sub- 
ject. It is as follows: 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 

The Library of Congress has had a long his- 
tory from its conception in the late 18th cen- 
tury until today. It is clear that the Library 
has been developing along the lines of a na- 
tional library when 710,000 people used it last 
year, in addition to Members of Congress 
themseives. In one appropriation bill after 
another the budget of the Library has been 
increased to afford added services to the pub- 
lic at large. Huge collections of manu- 
scripts, orientalia, music, and incunabula of 
little direct use to the Members of Congress 
have been purchased and added over the 
years with the approval of Congress. For 
these collections research workers in many 
parts of the United States have been grate- 
ful. 

On the basis of the inferred interest of suc- 
ceeding Congresses in the work of the Library, 
its collections have been enlarged to the 
point where in most cases they are the best 
in the country. If the Library's budget is cut, 
as the House of Representatives proposes, to 
eliminate some of the services necessary to 
make this material available to the public 
and to Congress it would seem to be a waste- 
ful move to have hoarded treasures in one 
Place and then by lack of adequate service 
prohibit their use to the people who depend 
on them. Rather than being an institution 
subject to the caprices of Congress the Library 
should be considered more definitely the na- 
tional library of the people whom it has 
Served so weil since the beginning. With this 
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in view, the cut made by the House should be 
restored, and definite steps should be taken 
to formalize the Library as the national Li- 
brary of the United States so that its place 
in this country may never again be doubted. 


Morigage-Burning Ceremony, William P. 
Connery, Jr., Post, No. 6, of the Amer- 
_ican Legion, Lynn, Mass., May 31, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered in con- 
nection with the mortgage-burning cere- 
monies held at post home, William P. 
Connery, Jr., Post, No. 6, of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Lynn, Mass., on May 31, 
1954. 

The address follows: 

The order of the day is, “Congratulations 
to William P. Connery, Jr., Post for Opera- 
tion Independence. Mission accomplished.” 

It takes time to work off a serious financial 
obligation. In this case it was a group effort 
reminiscent of the way you helped one an- 
other when you were in military service. 

You have proved that teamwork and sound 
morale can product results. 

And everybody shares your pride and your 
happiness that this beautiful post home is 
now in the clear. 

As the bankers would say, “Your financial 
credit is excellent.” 

Individuals and organizations, however, 
must convince others that they have the 
most important credit rating, known as char- 
acter, the ability to back up one’s word, to 
see the job through. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
American Legion ranks higher in public 
confidence and esteem than at any time in 
its history. 

During the twenties and thirties the Le- 
gion fought persistently and against great 
odds to awaken the Nation to the need for 
military preparedness. Subsequent events 
verified the Legion's position., 

The Americanization program and the 
drive to tighten our internal defenses against 
the dangers of subversion have since proved 
to the people of the United States that the 
Legion, as guardian of our liberties, has been 
and is on the right track. 

Your policies, your leadership, and your 
actions have been dedicated unreservedly to 
what is best for our Nation as the protector 
and the champion of human freedoms. 

The menace of communism is drawing ever 
closer. 

We can no longer count on the safety of 
distance or time. 

At this very moment we stand in des- 
perate need of a clear and positive foreign 
policy that will effectively halt the spread 
of communism before it washes up on our 
shores. 

The credit of the United States, as the 
one last hope of the free world, is low. 
In the eyes of friends and enemies con- 
fusion and indecision make a mockery of 
our material power and our moral courage, 

This is election year, and no one wants to 
mention unpleasant realities, a human and 
understandable weakness, although it does 
not help in meeting the problem of na- 
tional security, 
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That a calculated risk must be taken now 
to avoid a possible disaster later on. 

On Memorial Day it is customary to speak 
of sacrifices made by Americans in the past, 
where we draw the line between the living 
and the dead, where we mourn for those 
who have gone without thi of the 
new responsibilities which we must shoulder 
with the same fortitude that we honor in 
those who have passed away. 

Offhand there seems to be little connec- 
tion between this mortgage-burning cere- 
mony and Memorial Day. 

In this critical hour of freedom's peril 
there is a meaning which we must not 
forget. 

One duty done leads to another. 

One danger over prepares us to meet 
others ahead. 

As Memorial Day tells us of the continuity 
in American life, of the high patriotism that 
must never die, even though men come and 
go, so this ceremony celebrating victory over 
& financial problem reminds us that the 
Legion's larger program must go on. The 
materia] can only be the handmaiden to the 
spiritual. On this Memorial Day members 
of the Legion, in company with all Amer- 
ican citizens, gather strength from the past 
in order to meet the problems that challenge 
us not in some distant future but now. 

All the power and resources of the United 
States will not save us if we lack the will 
to make clear and intelligent decisions be- 
Tore it is too late. 

Right now our moral credit is hanging in 
the balance, 2 

We shall never “burn the mortgage” that 
communism is extending over the world, as 
it increases its demands from day to day, 
until we abandon the policy of surrender by 
the installment plan. 

Only a positive and courageous foreign 
policy, based upon our capabilities and 
those of our allies whom we should lead in- 
stead of following, will emancipate the 
world from the Communist liability. 

So that we can liberate ourselves from 
fear, and insecurity, and the very real and 
present danger of foreclosure by tyranny. 

The William P. Connery, Jr., Post, with the 
great energies that are released by inde- 
pendence, will become a rallying point for 
that resurgent Americanism that will insist 
upon more vigorous measures to combat 
communism at home and abroad. 

We celebrate one happy mortgage burn- 
ing tonight. 

Another, and far more difficult one to 
reach, is one we must begin liquidating 
step by step. 

With purpose, intelligence, and courage I 
am sure that we can make a world where 
the “chattel mortgage” of communism will 
cease to have any hold over human beings. 


Where'd the Brains Go? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Reading (Pa.) New Era: 

WHERE'D THE BRAINS Go? 

All sorts of ruses and alibis haye been con- 
cocted either to ignore or to mitigate the 
Republican recession now blighting the eco- 


nomic scene, 
But the one big question that remains un- 


answered is what happened to the business 
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administration that supposedly would end 
creeping socialism, cut governmental ex- 
penses, balance the budget, halt inflation, 
and keep everybody prosperous and happy— 
all in one neatly tied package. 

President Eisenhower said he was bringing 
the best brains of big business into his Cab- 
inet. Secretary of the Interior McKay, we 
believe it was, sald bluntly that business was 
now in the saddle in Washington. In fact, 
many businessmen themselves said that their 
boys would have to produce or bring eternal 
damnation upon the profession. 

Yet, we are in a recession. The best finan- 
cial brains created the disastrous hard- 
money policy and later were forced to return 
to Truman fiscal policies—the very policies 
they condemned when Democrats were in 
charge. 

Then, the best corporation brains trotted 
out the New Look in defense and cut ex- 
penditures, helping to bring on more trouble. 
Now they are revising this program, thus 
conceding the correctness of Truman policies 
in this arena also. 

Unemployment is running high, with few 
signs of immediate recovery—another tribute 
to the big-business brains. 

Even Business Week magazine took a crack 
at Republican blundering, implying that the 
big-business brains aren't doing such a hot 

job. 

’ We hope something happens to pull us out 
of the rut. What we need in Washington, 
however, is fewer efficlency men from De- 
troit’s automotive empire and more leaders 
who understand the needs and problems of 
the working people. 


Chronic Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following analysis of the department 
of research, American Federation of 
Labor, on the subject of the serious in- 
crease of unemployment during the past 
6 months: 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment has risen sharply during 
the past 6 months. According to the census 
estimate, the number of unemployed workers 
has increased from a low of 1,301,000 in Octo- 
ber 1953 to 3,725,000 for March. A sluggish 
response to the seasonal trend brought un- 
employment to 3,465,000 in April. 

The census, however, defines unemploy- 
ment narrowly. It counts a large number of 
workers as employed despite the fact that 
the wage earners in these additional cate- 
gories are neither working nor earning pay. 
In order to determine economic unemploy- 
ment, these additional groups should be 
counted as unemployed. This includes work- 
ers who have been lald off but expect their 
jobs to reopen within 30 days; those hoping 
to enter new employment or business within 
30 days; and those not working or receiving 
compensation because their outdoor work 
has been curtailed by bad weather, 

In April 1954 there were 462,000 workers 
in these 3 categories. Adding these workers 
to the estimated unemployment as defined 
by the census, in April 1954 unemployment 
stood at 3.927.000. 

In addition, account should be taken of 
wage earners who are at a given time without 
jobs because they are moving from one place 
to another, one job to another, or one occu- 
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pation to another. Some workers in this 
group are incorrectly counted as employed, 
while others escape the census count alto- 
gether. It is our conservative estimate that 
in April 1954 this “floating” unemployment, 
with other miscellaneous categories not in- 
cluded in the unemployment count by the 
census, was approximately 510,000. A com- 
plete count of economic unemployment rep- 
resenting all workers totally unemployed in 
April therefore equals 4,437,000, or 6.9 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force. 

In order to arrive at a proper measure of 
the economic impact of unemployment, 
partial unemployment should also be taken 
into account. On the basis of official data, 
we estimate that the total number of work- 
ers involuntarily on part time in April 1954 
was 2.710.000. The time lost due to partial 
unemployment is equivalent to a loss of 
more than 1 million full-time jobs. When 
this aggregate loss of employment is taken 
into account, it is found that in April 1954 
economic unemployment represented a level 
of close to 5.5 million. 

The following table shows how economic 


unemployment was distributed in April 
1954: 
Unemployment as defined by the 
COUR UO nad ee ectomr aerate 3, 465, 009 
Laid off, and not on obo 216, 000 
Expecting employment, but not 
r e a IA 188, 000 
Unemployed because of bad 
Weauhet aaa y senesced ene 58, 000 
Floating and miscellaneous un- 
employment: ou. % 510, 000 
Totally unemployed . 4,437, 000 
Pull-time equivalent of partial 
un employment 009, 000 
1 5, 437, 000 


This figure of 5,437,000 unemployed, rep- 
resenting 85 percent of the civilian labor 
force, provides an accurate measure of the 
economic impact of unemployment on the 
American economy in April 1954. 

INDUSTRIES 

While there are no statistics classifying 
the unemployed by the last Job which they 
have heid, employment data of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics provide an accurate indi- 
cation of the industries which have been 
hardest hit. 

These figures show that the sharpest de- 
clines in employment haye been concen- 


trated in the following four industrial 
groups: 
Employment Percont 
(in thousands) chunga 
n | —— ae 
April April April 
104 1953 19 
Mining 747 815 —11.6 
Mantitact irt 13, 5 17, 300 -7.8 
Fwloral Governme: 2, 168 2. 426 -0# 
Transportation 4, 008 4, 197 -46 


These four industrial groups account for 
most of the decline in nonfarm employment 
of almost 1,500,000 during the past year. 
Among other groups, service industries, 
State, and local governments, public utili- 
ties, finance, insurance, and trade have 
either shown small increases in employment 
Over the past year or only slight declines. 

‘The decline in mining largely reflects con- 
ditions in the bituminous coalfields, al- 
though anthracite mining has been a de- 
pressed industry for many years. 

The drop in Federal Government employ- 
ment is the result of a scheduled decline In 
some defense activities together with the 
budget cutting and economy drives of the 
present administration. The drop in trans- 
portation employment is mainly due to a 
sharp decline in railroad jobs. 
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While the employment declines in these 
three industrial groups are substantial, by 
far the largest loss of Jobs has been concen- 
trated in manufacturing. The accompany- 
ing chart makes it possible to examine more 
closely the nature of this decline. It shows 
the percent decline in employment of pro- 
duction workers in each major manufactur- 
ing Industry from the peak month In 1953 
to April 1954. The figures have been ad- 
justed for seasonal variation so that changes 
in employment caused by purely seasonal 
influences have been eliminated from the 
calculation. 

The number of production workers In 
manufacturing declined over 1,400,000 from 
the peak month of June, a drop of over 10 
percent. For individual industries, the de- 
cline is larger. 

The sharpest drop (33.2 percent) was 
reported in the ordnance industry which, of 
course, has been hardest hit by the decline 
in defense spending. Other industries for 
which declines of over 12 percent were re- 
corded are electrical machinery, primary 
metals industries, furniture, fabricated metal 
prcducts, transportation equipment, and 
rubber, The industries which have been 
least affected by the general decline are food, 
paper, and printing and publishing. 

In the key construction industry, em- 
ployment in April 1954 totaled 2,512,000, an 
increase of 0.1 percent from the previous 
year. However, data showing employment 
by locality make it clear that this stability 
in construction conceals a number of in- 
creases and declines in different parts of the 
country. 

The most substantial declines from March 
1953 to March 1954 were recorded in a num- 
ber of areas in the Far West (Albuquerque, 
Boise, Casper, Sait Lake City, Tacoma, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego). A 
number of other localities also experienced 
substantial drops, including Washington, 
D. C., Richmond, Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Topeka, Kans, 

On the other hand, increases during thè 
past year were recorded generally in most 
of the New England and southern sections 
of the country. Increases also took place 
in New York Ċity, other industrial centers 
in New York State, cities in Connecticut and 
Maine, Baltimore, Atlanta, Knoxville, Little 
Rock, and Tulsa. In a number of areas, in- 
cluding Chicago, Boston, and Denver, there 
was little change in construction employ- 
ment. 

Dotalled information on local construction 
employment is lacking for cities in the 
States of Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvanta, and Wisconsin, 


LOCALITIES 


Distribution of unemployment by locality 
is reflected in the statistics provided by the 
Labor Department's Bureau of Employment 
Security for the unemployment Insurance 
program. Every 2 months, the Nation's 
major labor market areas are classified into 
four categories according to the severity of 
unemployment. Those areas where unem- 
ployment constitutes 6 or more percent of 
the total labor force are classified as group 
Iv. 

During the past year, the number of labor- 
market areas classitied as group IV has been 
steadily increasing. The most recent report 
indicates that 35 major areas are included 
in this category, compared to only 17 a year 
ago. In addition, there are 58 smaller areas 
classified as localities with “substantial labor 
surplus,” as compared with 18 a year ago. 

Areas with the highest unemployment ~ 
rates are those where unemployment has be- 
come chronic over the last 10 years largely 
because of the area's dependence on one in- 
dustry for the bulk of its employment. 
In most cases, these areas are coal or textile 
communities in which the generally de- 
pressed market conditions for these com- 
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modities have forced factory shutdowns and 
substantial cutbacks in employment, 

The hard-hit textile cities are concentrated 
in the New England area and include Law- 
rence, Lowell, and New Bedford, Mass. The 
coal towns are concentrated in Pennsylvania 
and include Johnstown, Scranton, and the 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton area. 

Cities with important metal fabricating 
and machinery plants which have been hard 
hit are Detroit, Battle Creek, and Muske- 
gon, Mich.; South Bend and Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Toledo, Ohio; Kenosha and Racine, 
Wis.; and the Davenport, Iowa, Quad-Cities 
area, The reduced demand for iron ore is 
reflected in the classification of the Duluth, 
Minn.-Superior, Wis., labor market area as 
group IV. The lack of shipbuilding on the 
west coast is reflected in the Tacoma classi- 
fication in this group. Other centers of un- 
employment are Portland, Oreg.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn; San Antonio, Tex,; and Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 


Air Superiority: Why Don’t We Have It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
war in Indochina gets hotter, interest in 
the state of our airpower grows keener. 
The Department of Defense has not offi- 
cially been plugging for more airpower— 
but it has permitted Air Force officers to 
make some strong statements about what 
we need, and what we do not have. On 
Armed Forces Day General Twining, 
speaking at Amarillo, Tex., acknowledged 
the superiority of the Russian Air 
Force—though the Secretary of Defense 
has never retracted his statement made 
last year that the Russians had only de- 
fensive airpower, implying that we need 
not be afraid of the big, bad bear. On 
Armed Forces Day, in Los Angeles, Lt. 
Gen. Bryant L. Boatner, who is General 
Twining's deputy for materiel, also con- 
tradicted the Secretary of Defense. 

General Eoatner said flatly that the 
heavy jet bomber revealed by the 
Russians on the occasion of their May 
Day parade is of such a size and has such 
characteristics as to indicate that it is 
capable of carrying any known weapon 
between the Asian and North American 
Continents. Then he added: 

The number of new swept wing jet fighters 
and light bombers indicates that the Rus- 
sians are putting effort into all phases of air- 
power. I might add.that past performance 
have indicated that the Russians don't put 
new aircraft into their May Day parade un- 
til they are well along in production. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not imagine Secre- 
tary Wilson liked that, and I wonder if 
Mr. Dulles liked it. But personally, I am 
glad that General Boatner said it. It 
needs to be said. If we are to avoid 
the pitfalls of complacency and apathy, 
we have to face the facts. 

General Boatner spoke on Air Su- 
periority: Essential for Peace, Vital in 
War. He listed the three major com- 
ponents in air superiority as, first, su- 
perior weapons; second, highly trained 
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people; and third, effective tactics. 
General Boatner stated that the picture 
is brighter, so far as tactics are con- 
cerned, than in respect to men and weap- 
ons. He gave full credit to General Le- 
May, of SAC; General Chidlaw, of ADC; 
and General Weyland, of TAC, for what 
they are doing to strengthen the Air 
Force. The personnel situation is not 
bright, as even Secretary Talbott has 
been repeating, though last year he went 
along with Secretary Wilson's ordered 
personnel cuts. And if the materiel sit- 
uation is not bright, no one should know 
better than the Air Force Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Materiel. One wonders if Sec- 
retary Wilson knows it, too. 

General Boatner said: 

I did not come out here to give you false 
assurances, to tell you to quit worrying, 
that we in the Armed Forces have everything 
under control. But there is a sound ap- 
proach to the solution to our problem of 
security in the world. That approach calls 
for facing the situation soberly and realisti- 
cally, with neither panic nor indifference. 


That approach, I submit, has not been 
the consistent approach of the Secretary 
of Defense and his assistants. Need we 
ask further why the Russians have an air 
force superior to ours? 

Mr. Speaker, under permission of my 
colleagues, I extend my remarks and in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the fol- 
lowing address: 

On behalf of all the men and women in the 
Armed Forces, I would like to express deep 
gratitude for the magnificent tribute that 
you pay us here today. The saying, “We do 
not live by bread alone,” is especially true 
in armed services. Demonstrations of public 
support and appreciation such as this meet- 
ing provide a very necessary psychological 
income which cannot be passed over the pay 
table. 

I would like to join with you in expressing 
admiration for the members of the land and 
sea services, One cannot be associated with 
them as we in the Air Foroce have with- 
out an appreciation of the job that is being 
done by our soldiers, sailors, and marines. I 
have a notion that on Armed Forces Day 
most of you are thinking of a particular 
soldier, sailor, marine, or airman—a brother, 
a son, or close friend of whom you are very 
proud. I would like to join with you in pay- 
ing tribute to him. 

Armed Forces Day also offers an oppor- 
tunity to focus attention on some of the 
vital issues and problems which face both 
the armed services and the public today. It 
is with that purpose that I stand before 
you now, 

There is no doubt that in this lively com- 
munity you are keenly aware of the grave 
threats to peace and security in the world. 
Headlines and commentators speak of little 
else. I did not come out here to give you 
any false assurances-—to tell you to quit 
worrying—that we in the Armed Forces have 
everything under control. Nor is it my in- 
tention to stir up everybody by dwelling upon 
the horrors of hydrogen warfare. Some- 
where between these two poles of apathy and 
hysteria, there is a sound approach to the 
solution to our problem of security in the 
world. That approach calls for facing the 
situation soberly and realistically, with 
neither panic nor indifference. 

The other day, I heard a man of consider- 
able wisdom list what he considered the three 
major problems facing the people of this 
country. They were: (1) A hydrogen- atomic 
world war, (2) an economic collapse, or seri- 
ous depression, and (3) a psychological 
breakdown of our society caused by worrying 
about the first two, Whether or not these 
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are the three most serious matters facing us, 
I had to agree that they are very formidable 
ones. 

Obviously, I do not have final solutions to 
these problems. I do have a suggestion about 
how to approach the matter of the hydrogen- 
atomic world war. And, I submit that even 
a partial solution to that one would take 
some of the pressure off the other two. I 
believe that we can prevent such a war by 
making the stakes so high that no potential 
enemy will find it a profitable course of ac- 
tion. If he is aware that he would surely 
face immediate and effective retaliation, he is 
not likely, short of an act of madness, to 
precipitate such a situation, 

Here, I think it is important to point out 
that the deterrent effect of retaliation de- 
pends not so much on the size of the weapon 
used, as it does on the assurance of delivery. 
It should be made clear that your Air Force 
is not wedded to any particular size or type 
of weapon. It can and would choose from 
a whole spectrum of weapons those best 
suited to accomplish any given task. These 
would vary all the way from a shaped piece 
of steel the size of my finger up to the 
multi-mega-ton bomb. We do not propose 
to use a trip hammer to drive tacks; nor, if I 
may mix a metaphor, would we send a boy 
to do a man's job. 

In the final analysis, when both sides have 
the so-called superweapon, I submit that 
superior airpower is really the effective de- 
terrent to world war, 

Now there are those who do not subscribe 
to the deterrent theory of airpower. But 
even they must face the absolute necessity 
for superiority in the air in the event of war. 
For it is axiomatic in modern unlimited 
warfare that the air force which gains air 
superiority eventually drives the other side 
from the air and exerts control over all that 
lies beneath, It is unthinkable to any of us 
that enemy aircraft should roam over this 
country at will raining destruction and ter- 
ror upon our populace. The same holds true 
for any battlefield upon which our surface 
forces might be engaged. Without air supe- 
riority both are very possible. 

it is mainly about the nature of air supe- 
riority and the ingredients that go into its 
achlevement that I wish to talk to you here 
today, 

As to its nature, it should be understood 
that air superiority is much like the air in 
which it operates, that is, it is very fluid. 
You cannot establish and hold strong points 
or lines in the air as you can on the ground. 
To have air superiority you have to be able 
to meet and defeat the enemy at any alti- 
tude, over any point on this globe, day or 
night, good weather or bad. 

There are many things which are neces- 
sary in the achievement of air superiority— 
not the least of which is the will to achieve 
it. Now there is no doubt in my mind as to 
our capability, but we must avold the pit- 
falls of complacency and apathy. To anyone 
with such tendencies, I recommend reading 
the account of the flyover of the recent May 
Day parade in Moscow. On display was a 
large jet bomber similar to our B-52. Its 
size and characteristics indicate that it is 
capable of carrying any known weapon be- 
tween the Asian and North American Con- 
tinents, The number of new swept-wing jet 
fighters and light bombers indicate that the 
Russians are putting effort into all phases 
of airpower. I might add that past perform- 
ances have indicated that the Russians don't 
put new aircraft into their May Day parades 
until they are well along in production. 

The three major components in air supe- 
riority are: (1) Superior weapons, (2) highly 
trained people, and (3) effective tactics. 

When I speak of weapons I am referring 
to the aircraft and its armament and all the 
supporting ground equipment that is re- 
quired to make it work. The United States 
must have in sufficient numbers air weapons 
capable of outperforming and outfighting 
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any possessed a potential enemy. Right 
RE saftey sera EBE TAG DA 
armed, manned, and ready to go at the in- 
stant a signal is given. The fine new plane 
on a drawing board will contribute little to 
air superiority when and if “the balloon goes 


To bring a new weapon system into being 
takes years of design, test, and production 
effort. One of the most difficult problems 
in this area is deciding when and what to 
mass produce. We dont want to go into 
production on unproven, untested, possibly 
ineffective weapons and aircraft. Yet we 
must produce in quantity at some time in 
order to have operational planes and equip- 
ment in our combat units. 

More of this development and production 
effort is carried on in the greater Los Angeles 
area than in any other part of the free world. 
The Air Force has billions of dollars in de- 
velopment and production contracts here. 
Just as a matter of interest, I was told be- 
fore I came out here that we have on order 
or being ordered more than $3 billion worth 
of airframes from the plants in this area. 
There can be no doubt that the people of 
Los Angeles will play a major role in shaping 
the future of airpower. 

Whether or not we stay ahead In the tech- 
nology of airpower depends to a very large 
extent on the scientists and engineers that 
are your neighbors. They simply must stay 
ahead in this technological race in which we 
are involved. It might be better not to run 
at all than to come in second in this particu- 
lar race. And I might say that the pace is 
quickening. 

As a community, you will have to-advance 
with them, and this advance is not without 
its problems and troublesome aspects. As 
jet engines become more powerful they also 
become noisier. For several years to come, 
this situation is going to get worse before it 
gets better. It won't get better until we 
reach the point where the hot gases traveling 
through the tallpipe of a jet engine go so 
fast that their vibrations are pitched so 
high as to be inaudible to the human ear— 
something like the silent dog whistle. 

The phenomenon known as the sonic 
boom which caused so much excitement out 
here when it was first heard a few years ago 
will probably become as commonplace as the 
train whistle. This particular nolse, which 
is sort of like a clap of thunder, is caused 
when the aircraft goes through the speed of 
sound and compressibility at that point. 
Already our new airplanes are traveling it 
and above the speed of sound as a matter 
of routine. And the slighest change of at- 
titude, nose up or down, can cause this nolse. 
It's a thing that we are going to have to get 
used to and live with in the modern world of 
supersonic flight. 

The day is not too far away when many of 
the aircraft speeding overhead will not be 
occupied by human pilots. They will be 
guided only by electronic beams or memory 
devices. This brings problems of its own. 

As important as the new weapons are, and 


as dificult as the associated problems are, I- 


think there is another component of air 
superiority which is even more criical at 
this point, That is the second major ingre- 
dient that I listed for you—highly trained 
people to operate and maintain our planes 
and missiles. 

The 137-wing Air Force calls for some- 
thing under a million people in uniform. 
These are not people that you can hire right 
off the street. Some of the skills take years 
to acquire. The first few years of an air- 
man's career are largely spent in training, 
About the time he really begins to pay off 
he is eligible for his first discharge. At 
that time, unless he has found a satisfying 
Career, he leaves the service, and we must 
recruit a new untrained man to replace him. 

This coming year, we will lose something 
like 180 thousand airmen through termina- 
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tion of enlistments. When you figure that 
we have approximately 14 thousand dollars 
invested in the training of each one of these 
men, the loss in dollar value alone is stag- 
gering. When you consider how much it 
lowers our experience level, it is cause for 
alarm. The Air Force figures it costs over a 
quarter of a million dollars and 6 years’ of 
effort to train a B-47 pilot, like the ones that 
you have out at March Field. When one of 
these fellows resigns, you have lost a great 
deal more than the money value repre- 
sented. 

There has been a lot of talk recently about 
reenlistments, bonuses, pay raises, fringe 
benefits, and so forth. I am afraid that 
hasn't been taken too seriously. After all, 
these are rather abstract terms and argu- 
ments which aren't too meaningful in our 
daily life. Let me bring it down to a case 
history. 

Recently I read an account of a struggle 
of a young man who is greatly honored in 
your community. A few years ago, as a 
young jet fighter pilot, he was transferred 
along with his wife and 3 children to a base 
in the northeastern part of the United 
States. Because he had 3 children he was 
unable to rent an apartment or a house. 
He and his family spent several weeks living 
in 1 room and eating in restaurants. Finally 
he had to borrow money to make a down 
payment on a small house in a neighboring 
town. When he was transferred again a 
short time later, he had to sell the place, 
and he lost several hundred dollars. 

Now there are times when situations force 
& man to make a choice between staying 
in the service and caring for his family. 
If this young man hadn't shown extraordi- 
nary devotion to the cause of alrpower, he 
wouldn't have been in Korea; he wouldn't 
have shot down more MIG's than any other 
man alive. 

We who have the responsibility for run- 
ning the armed services have a big job to do 
in making service life as attractive and re- 
warding as possible. But we are strictly 
limited in what we can do. Your support 
is absolutely essential in this matter. The 
solution does not lie alone in passing laws 
or making appropriations; at least as im- 
portant is whether or not you welcome these 
people into your communities—whether or 
not you think and say they are doing an im- 
portant and worthwhile job. 

The third ingredient in air superiority 18 
effective tactics. New weapon systems re- 
quire new and improved means of exploita- 
tion, Tactics are essentially the methods of 
getting “the most out of what you've got.“ 
Today's bombers and fighters with their elec- 
tronic sighting and control systems. present 
tactical problems and opportunities never 
before met. Techniques of jamming, with- 
drawing, feinting, and surprise are all parts 
of the maneuvers that go on day and night, 
miles above the earth. Modern air tacticians 
peer at tiny blips of light on radar scopes 
and call the signals for battles hundreds of 
miles away. 

On this matter of tactics, which 18 
uniquely our problem in the military, I can 
offer a considerably brighter picture, With 
men like Gen. Curt LeMay of SAC, Ben 
Chidlaw of Alr Defense Command and Opie 
Wyeland of TAC working constantly to im- 
prove our position we have good reason for 
confidence, They and their staffs possess 
great professional competence in aerial war- 
fare, Given effective weapons and good peo- 


ple, we can achieve the air superiority which 


is essential for peace and vital in war. 

I have not tried to cover the roles of the 
other armed services or of our allies in the 
overall security program. I am sure you are 
as aware as I that they play extremely im- 
portant parts In the defense of the free world. 
I have tried to make really only one major 
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point: Not only must we have airpower— 
we must have superior airpower. 

To some of you I may have painted a pretty 
dark picture here today, but talk of possible 
war is never a very cheerful matter. I do 
not want to leave you with the impression 
that I am pessimistic about the future. As 
I have said, I am not one of those who be- 
lieves that a third world war is inevitable. 
If we remain strong, if we achieve and main- 
tain air superiority, I believe there is still a 
good chance that the great differences in the 
world can be settled without an atomic war. 
I have little patience with the cynics who 
have relegated us to such a destruction. I 
commend to your attention the words of the 
late Secretary Stimson who said, “The great- 
est sin I know is cynicism.” On this Armed 
Forces Day let us hold steadfastly to our hope 
for peace as we continue to build our power 
for peace. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the U. S. News & World Report of May 
28, 1954: 

How Reps Usx TERROR NEAR UNITED SraTes— 
IN GUATEMALA, BEATINGS, NEAR DrowNINGs, 
Spires, GRAFT 
(The stark terror of Soviet secret-police 

tactics—sudden arrest, torture, banishment 

for the opponents of communism—now is 
uncovered operating close to United States 
shores. In Guatemala, those who resist the 
pro-Communist rulers run the risk of being 
maimed, even crippled for life, if they fall 
afoul of the secret agents. It can happen, 
and does. The story ts now in the open. 

Clark H. Galloway, inter-American editor for 

U. S. News & World Report, followed the 

trail of two torture victims from Guatemala 

to their refuge in Mexico. Here, in their 
own words, is the story of what happened 
to them.) 

Mexico Crry.—The police brutality com- 
monplace east of the Iron Curtain has now 
been imported to Guatemala to try to stifle 
opposition to the pro-Communist rulers of 
that American Republic. 

Strange disappearances have occurred. 
Men prominent in the life of Guatemala 
have suddenly dropped from sight or been 
hustled off the streets by squads of secret 
police. Arrests often are unexplained—even 
to the victims—and now and then an out- 
spoken critic of President Jacobo Arbenz 
shows up in another country, beaten and 
broken in health by his treatment at the 
hands of secret police. 

There is conclusive evidence now that 
these things are happening in a country that 
is drawing closer and closer to links with 
the Soviet Union. It comes on top of a chain 
of events that has aroused grave concern 
inside the United States. 

Guatemala, alone among the American Re- 
publics, opposed a recently adopted anti- 
Communist declaration. Guatemalans cir- 
culate constantly between their home coun- 
try and the Soviet World. They are blamed 
for a political strike that has virtually par- 
alyzed the economy of neighboring Honduras. 
The United States has charged formally that 
the Guatemalan Government is receiving 
arms shipments from Communist Poland, 
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There is evidence of other Soviet arms being 
smuggled into the country. 

Rounding out the pattern of a Soviet-style 
regime is the torture and terrorism being 
applied to the Government's opponents. 
Two victims of the Guatemalan secret po- 
lice—Guillermo Davila Córdova, a lawyer, and 
Horacio de Cordoba Monzón, a journalist—re- 
cently turned up in Mexico. They had been 
arrested without explanation, tortured to 
the point of broken health, then banished 
from their homeland. 

U. S. News & World Report located both 
men in their place of exile in Mexico City and 
obtained from them the full account of their 
arrest and agonizing experiences in the tor- 
ture chambers of Guatemala. 

Here, in his own words, Mr. de Cordoba 
Monzón tells what befell him: 

“Question. Mr. de Córdoba Monzón, when 
and where were you arrested? 


“Answer. I was arrested by eight secret po- 


Ucemen in front of the Capitol Theater in 
Guatemala City at about 6:30 p. m. on Janu- 
ary 23. I was just starting to enter my auto- 
mobile. Inside the automobile were three 
more policemen, pointing revolvers at my 
wife and 8-year-old daughter, who were sit- 
ting in the front seat. 

“Question. Why did they arrest you? 

“Answer. I immediately demanded that, as 
the constitution requires, the policemen 
identify themselves and show me a legal war- 
rant. But they did not answer me. They 
dragged me along in the direction of Civil 
Guard headquarters. They never told me the 
reason for my arrest. 

“Question. Where did they take you? 

“Answer. To a solitary cell in the Civil 
Guard headquarters. i 

“Question. What happened there? 

“Answer, As soon as I reached the cell, a 
policeman ordered me to go to the toilet, al- 
though I didn't need to. I found out later 
that was just a preparation for torture. 

“Question. Did you see other prisoners? 

“Answer. Yes, as I went down the corridor, 
various people called to me softly from their 
cells. I was able to identify an army officer 
named Oliva, who was accused of having ex- 
plosives in his home; Roberto Castillo, pro- 
prietor of radio station CIROS; Roberto Viz- 
caino, director of Radio Continental; Rubén 
Dairo Villatoro, of .the anti-Communist 
Union of Free Workers; Dr. Jorge Palacios, 
and some others whose names I don't re- 
member. This took place at about 7:45 p. m. 

“Question. What happened next? 

“Answer. A policeman, with his face 
Masked, ordered me to turn my face to the 
wall, Two masked men took my arms, while 
another blindfolded me. Then they tied my 
hands and took me down a winding stairway 
to a damp place. A noise like that of water 
falling into a trough or tank reminded me of 
stories of other Guatemalans who had been 
tortured, 

“Question. Then what did they do to you? 

“Answer. When I was close to that trough, 
they unbound my hands and started to un- 
dress me. I objected, and received a hard 
blow on my back with a rubber hose and a 
blow on my mouth. They bound me once 
more and began to push my head into the 
water, They were starting to drown me, 
little by little. It was horrible agony. 
When I became insensible they pulled me 
out. 

“When I had recovered a little, they beat 
me with a rubber hose, Afterward two men 
dragged me to another place. There a voice, 
which I recognized as that of Rogelio Cruz 
Wer, director of the civil guard, questioned 
me. 

“Question. What kind of questions did he 
ask you? 

“Answer. Questions like these: “Why do 
you attack communism?’ ‘Who pays you for 
doing it?’ Don't you know that communism 
is going to rule the world?“ Are you a fool 
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in the service of the Gringos?’ How much 
money does the American Ambassador give 
you?’ 

“Question. What did you answer? 

“Answer. I was silent. Then I received a 
blow full in the face and I fell to the floor. 
Two men grabbed me, and a voice said: ‘I’m 
going to give you a pen so you can sign this 
declaration to those who want to overthrow 
us. If you sign it, you go free.“ 

“Question. Did you sign the document? 

“Answer. No. I said: ‘I'll not sign any- 
thing.“ Immediately I received a rain of 
blows. 

“Question. What did they do to you then? 

“Answer. The next thing, they stretched 
me on the floor and started striking me on 
the bottoms of my feet. They kept on beat- 
ing me for a long time, causing such pain 
that I almost lost consciousness. 

“Finally I heard Cruz Wer say: ‘Jaime, 
you question him.“ Immediately they re- 
leased their hold on me. I couldn't stand 
up, but they forced me to do it by beating 
Then a new voice said: 
‘It will be better if you decide to sign the 
declaration, or we'll kill you like a dog. 
Nobody, not even the Gringos, can prevail 
against us Communists. If you die, nobody 
will pay any attention.’ X 

“When I again refused to sign, I received 
a blow on my right ear that knocked me 
down. The fellow who had been question- 
ing me said: ‘We're not getting anywhere 
this way, and we're going to kill him.’ Cruz 
Wer then questioned me some more, and 
finally said: ‘Get on with this fellow.’ 

“Question. Where did they take you next? 

“Answer. They took me to a big box into 
which they put salt and water and ordered 
me to walk through this liquid. My feet 
had become enormous from the beatings, 
and I suffered unbearable pain from the salt 
in the lacerations in my feet. 

“When they finally decided this was use- 
less, they took me to another place and 
told me to stand up. When I tried to sit 
on the floor because of the pain in my feet, 
I received light blows to the groin, as if to 
warn me that I'd better stand up. 

“Eventually they let me lie down, and 
I began to wonder if they were torturing 
someone else, and I could hear cries and 
questions and threats. One of my torturers 
said: “This — is listening.“ The next thing, 
they seized my head. They put tubes into 
my ears and forced in a liquid that burned 
intensely. After that I couldn’t hear any- 
thing, perhaps for hours. r 

“When I finally began to regain my hear- 
ing, somebody said: ‘We've done a lot to him. 
If this dies here, we'll get the devil for 
it. Go and dress him and bring him with 
the others.’ So they untied my hands. 

“Question. So your tortures finally were 
over? 

“Answer. They were going to put my 
clothes on me, when one of them said: ‘Let's 
put him in the water again." So they did it, 
for nearly 2 minutes. When they saw that 
I was starting to get water in my lungs, they 
took me out of the trough and turned an 
electric fan on my back and threw water on 
me. 

“When I started to shiver, one of them 
said: Don't be a brute; that will give him 
pneumonia.’ The other answered: ‘Let him 
die; that's why we are paid.’ 

“I couldn't dress myself, as I couldn't move 
my left side. So a policeman dressed me. 
They took me downstairs, where there were 
several other prisoners. They threw me into 
a jeep, and tossed a canvas over me, and we 
started the long trip to Mexico, 

“Question. What other prisoners were with 
you? 

“Answer. When we reached Talisman, on 
the border, I found that they were Guillermo 
Davila Cordova, the lawyer; Gabriel Fernan- 
dez, the industrialist; Dr. Palacios; and Mr. 
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Villatoro. I don't know who all the others 
were who had been in prison with me, but 
according to the newspapers several were ex- 
pelled to Honduras and El Salvador. 

“Question. When you were tortured, did 
they question you about a revolutionary plot 
against the Government, in which the 
United States was alleged to have been in- 
volved? 

“Answer. Not at all, although publicly 
later the Government accused me of having 
been involved in a plot. 

“Question. Did you have any part in the 
plot that the Government said existed? 

“Answer. No. I consider the plot to have. 
been the invention of the Government. 

“Question. Is the Government afraid of 
revolutionary plots? 

“Answer. Yes. The men in the Govern- 
ment have a persecution complex. 

“Question. When you were in prison, did 
anybody try to arrange for your release? 

“Answer, Yes; my wife appealed to the 
courts for a writ of habeas corpus, but she 
could get no information from the police as 
to my whereabouts, Furthermore, the po- 
lice did not return the personal effects they 
had taken from me, including a gold watch, 
$184 in cash, a gold ring, a fountain pen, 
and my identification documents. They 
robbed me of all of it. And they denied that 
I was a prisoner, although my wife, along 
with about 500 other persons, had seen me 
arrested. 

“Question. After reaching the Mexican 
border, where did you go? 

“Answer. We went to Tapachula, a short 
distance away. I was in bed there for 25 
days. I was helped by some charitable peo- 
ple who brought me a doctor and paid for 
my medicines. My roommate, Dr. Palacios, 
attended me constantly. Thanks to his care 
and to the help of friendly Guatemalans and 
Mexicans, I saved my feet, which had been 
at the point of becoming gangrenous. 

“Question. Do you still have scars from 
your tortures? 

“Answer, Yes. There are permanent scars 
on my feet and my back. My right ear is 
very bad, My lungs are delicate as the re- 
sult of the near drownings. My legs are 
shaky, and I suffer severe coughing spells. 
However, my lack of money keeps me from 
getting proper nourishment and medical 
attention. 

“Question. Do you have a job here in 
Mexico City? 

“Answer. No. 

“Question. Why not? 

“Answer. I had thought the Mexicans, in 
accordance with treaties of asylum, would 
immediately give me documents permitting 
me to work. But it has not worked out that 
way. I have been trying to obtain necessary 
documents, but the officials won't give me 
permission to work. 

“Question. How extensive is Communist 
influence in Guatemala? 

“Answer. Guatemalan communism is in- 
ternational communism. There is the major 
center for new ramifications of communism 
in America. From there, foreign and 
Guatemalan agents of communism are going 
out to all countries. It is certain that every 
Guatemalan diplomatic minister and consul 
isanagent. Furthermore, the organizations 
formed in Mexico, Chile, and other countries 
under the name ‘Friends of Guatemala’ are 
centers of Communist agitation, and soon 
they will go into full action. 

“Question. About how many Communists 
are there in Guatemala? 

“Answer. I couldn't answer that question 
satisfactorily, but I can assure you that al- 
most all the public officials take advantage 
of Communist ideology to use their official 
positions for graft. The Communist bosses 
from abroad operate secretly. The native 
Communist leaders number about 30, located 
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in Congress and in the unions. 
fellow travelers. 

“Question, It is sald that Colonel Arbenz 
is not himself a Communist, but is under the 
influence of Communists. Is this true? 

„Answer. The truth is that he is a puppet 
who performs according to the will of the 
Communists. They prefer to have it that 
way, instead of holding the reins of power. 

“Question. How about the army? 

“Answer. The Army is dominated by Com- 
munist officers and it supports the govern- 
ment unconditionally as long as it is paid so 
juictly for that attitude. Through the rank 
and file there is a large espionage system 
that has sown distrust and maintains uncon- 
ditional support of the Communist regime 
of Arbenz. The Guatemalan Army is mer- 
cenary and immoral. 

“Question. How many of the army officers 
are Communists? 

“Answer. Aside from those whose instruc- 
tion has been rushed along recently, I don't 
believe there are many ideological Commu- 
nists. But there are a great number of 
fellow travelers and of men devoted to com- 
munism because it has given them all kinds 
of advantages and immunities, 

“Question. Is there any possibility of an 
Army revolt if Arbenz continues to support 
communism? 

“Answer. If the Army has not rebelled 
against the Communists, it is because no- 
body has offered to pay more, 

“Question. Does the Arbenz government 
have the support of the majority of the 
people? 

“Answer. No. The Government supports 
itself on a base of terror. 

“Question. Then how did Colonel Arbenz 
get elected? 

“Answer. He reached office through com- 
pulsions applied to the illiterates, whom 
they made to vote several time in dif- 
ferent places. The legal victory was won 
by Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, an opposition 
candidate. 

“Question. What ts the remedy for the 
situation in Guatemala? 

“Answer. When there are rate, you have to 
kill them. I am convinced that we are face 
to face with a criminal organization which 
holds on to power and that, to exterminate 
it, there is just one route—gunpowder. 

“Question. Taking into account the prej- 
udice throughout Latin America against in- 
tervention, what can and should the United 
States Government do? 

“Answer. I am convinced that nothing ef- 
fective can come out of conferences of the 
American nations. With respect to just what 
the United States can do, I believe that 
Nation has the duty of pulling out the evil 
by its roots. 

“The Guatemalan people are not asking 
for an armed effort from any country. But 
they hope their leaders will be equipped in 
some effective way so they can equip the peo- 
ple with war materials to accomplish the 
expulsion of those who have been guilty of 
treason by permitting foreign Communists 
to control the Government—a practical in- 
tervention by Russia in Guatemala. I 
believe categorically that it is necessary to 
have a machine gun in order to take action 
against the arms brought from Russia. 
Someone has to give this help.” 

When torturing Mr. Dávila Córdova, the 
secret police used different techniques from 
those applied to Mr. de Cérdoba Monzón. 
But their brutality was apparent through- 
out, and their purpose was the same. 

Here is Mr. Davila Cordovn's account of 
what they did to him, along with his ap- 
pralsal, as a lawyer, of the Guatemalan 
situation: 

“Question, Mr. Davilla Córdova, what hap- 
pened to you in Guatemala City on January 
22 of this year? 

“Answer. In the afternoon, after I closed 
my office for the day and was about to get 
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Into my car, I was assaulted by 10 policemen. 
They forced me violently into their car, 
handcuffed me and blindfolded me. Then 
they took me to the central headquarters 
of the civil guard. 

“Question What happened there? 

“Answer. They took all my personal effects, 
and I was thrown into a subterranean cell. 
I remained there, bound on the floor and 
unable to move, for 5 days. During those 
5 days I was subjected to terrible tortures. 

“Question. What kind of tortures? 

“Answer. They applied electric shocks to 
my body. The applied a steel band to my 
head which caused such pressure on my 
brain that I lost consciousness. 

“Question. Where were these things done? 

“Answer. These tortures were applied every 
3 or 4 hours in a special room at the top of 
the civil-guard headquarters, where they 
took me from my cell. 

“Question. What happened at the end of 
those 5 days? 

“Answer. When I was In a half-dead con- 
dition, I was taken to the Mexican frontier 
in a strongly guarded automobile of the civil 
guard and at the frontier they threw me 
out of Guatemalan territory. 

“Question. Could you identify the men 
who tortured you? 

“Answer. No; because throughout my time 
in prison I was tightly blindfolded and kept 
in handcuffs, and those things were not 
taken off until a few minutes before we 
reached the Mexican border. 

“Question. Were others arrested and tor- 
tured? 

“Answer. When they finally took off the 
blindfold, I saw that five other prisoners 
had come with me and that they bore on 
their bodies horrible marks of the tortures 
they had undergone. On one of these men, 
Horacio de Córdoba Monzó, the injuries 
were so bad that he could not walk, because 
his feet were completely useless. 

“Question. Where did you go after reach- 
ing the Mexican border? 

“Answer. Once we reached the Mexican 
frontier, we succeeeded in dragging ourselves 
to Talisman, where the Mexican immigra- 
tion station is located. We presented our- 
selves there, begging for asylum. They made 
a record of the case of each one of us, and 
then told us we should go to Tapachula, a 
larger town near by, to await the decision of 
the Mexican Government. 

“Question. How long were you in Tapa- 
chula? 

“Answer. We spent about a month in 
Tapachula, while the injuries resulting from 
the tortures healed. 

“Question. Were you molested there, too? 

“Answer. We were the objects of hostile 
demonstrations organized by Communist 
elements, in agreement with the consul of 
Guatemala stationed there. That evil man, 
following instructions from his Government, 
threatened us constantly, with the complic- 
ity of the head of the immigration office. 
Several times he tried to have us kidnaped 
and thrown back across the border so we 
would be shot. 

“Question. What finally happened to you? 

“Answer. After repeated requests we were 
informed that we would be permitted to 
come to Mexico City on February 23. Since 
then, we have been trying to get them to 
document us as political exiles, so that we 
can find work with which to make a living, 

“Question. How many Guatemalans came 
to Mexico City with you? 

“Answer. All of those who arrived at the 
frontier with me came to Mexico City. And 
so far we have been having a great deal of 
trouble trying to get documentation as po- 
litical exiles. 

“Question. Why is that? 

“Answer. It appears that the hand of the 
Gautemalan Government is making itself 
felt, even here. According to what they 
told us in the immigration office here, the 
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chief, in spite of the records of our cases 
made in Talisman, is slowing up action, try- 
ing to get other evidence about us through 
the Secretariat of Foreign Relations. [Mr. 
Davila Córdova now has given up his at- 
tempts to obtain documentation and has left 
Mexico.] 

“Question. Is the present Government of 
Gautemala a democracy? 

“Answer. It is not a democracy or anything 
resembling one. It is practically a Com- 
munist dictatorship. That is to say, it is 
a dictatorship exercised by elements ruling 
the state, fust as in Russia and In the coun- 
tries that now find themselves back of the 
Iron Curtain, 

“Question. Is the Government of Guate- 
mala honest? 

“Answer. In that government there is no 
such thing as honesty. All of the head 
men are devoting themselves to self-enrich- 
ment by looting the public treasury. It’s 
being done to such a degree that some of 
them—whom I can name—in 3 years have 
amassed fortunes of millions of dollars. 

“Question. How about President Arbenz? 

“Answer. He has deposited large sums of 
money in banks in Switzerland, while the 
people are confronted by misery and are bur- 
dened with taxes and contributions. A large 
part of the public treasury also is being used 
for Communist propaganda in neighboring 
countries of Central America. 

“Question. Are there many secret police in 
Guatemala? 

“Answer. In Guatemala there has been 
organized a varitable secret police In imita- 
tien of the Russian Cheka, with foreign in- 
structors—Czechs, Poles, and Red Spaniards 
from Mexico. 

“Question, What is the Job of those secret 
police? 

“Answer. They watch closely every person 
whom they consider unfavorable to the 
regime. They investigate everything that he 
does. 

“Question. Did the secret police watch 
you? 

“Answer. I was watched closely by them 
for more than 2 years. My office constantly 
was surrounded by secret-police agents, and 
many times people were interrogated after 
leaving my office. 

“Question. Are life and property safe in 
Guatemala? 

“Answer. At present, there is neither secu- 
rity of life nor the guaranty of one's right 
to private property. In order to avoid at- 
tempts against one's life, a person has to 
avold going out at night. The agrarian re- 
form law and the special laws relating to 
urban property, enacted recently by the gov- 
ernment, make it possible to seize the prop- 
erty of any individual or company without 
any responsibility. 

“Question. Does justice exist there now? 

“Answer. Speaking as a lawyer, I can say 
that Justice has practically disappeared from 
Guatemala. The judicial power, although 
it is supposed to be politically independent, 
has been placed in the hands of ad hoc ele- 
ments holding office at the will of the Gov- 
ernment, which on its part acts according to 
the wishes of a Communist-dominated Con- 
gress. Thus, every action of justice Is in- 
effective and negative, obeying the will of 
the Communist element. 

“Question. How strong Is the Guatemalan 
Communist Party, which calls itself the 
Guatemalan Labor Party? 

“Answer. I don't know how many members 
that party has, but I am sure that Its leaders 
are not more than 30 or 40 Communists. The 
rest are Indinns, peasants, and laborers— 
people who are not very intelligent. They 
are the victims of exploitation by the Com- 
munist leaders. They support the present 
Government, which in turn patronizes them. 
They lack public sympathy, and in general 
the people of Guatemala are hostile to them. 
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“Question. Do you think President Arbenz 
is a Communist? 

“Answer. He is certainly a Communist. If 
he is not indoctrinated, he is under the in- 
fluence of a group of native Communists and 
fellow travelers who have been indoctrinated 
in Mexico and in countries back of the Iron 
Curtain, who obey direct instructions from 
Moscow, transmitted by direct agents and 
through the Soviet Embassy in Mexico. Con- 
tinually, the Communists Victor Manuel 
Gutiérrez, José Manuel Fortuny, and Leo- 
nardo Castillo Flores go back of the Iron 
Curtain to receive orders. They are financed 
by funds from the Guatemalan Government. 

“Question. How about President Arbenz’ 
wife? 

“Answer, Sefiora Maria Vilanova de Arbenz 
ts a Communist. By means of various col- 
laborators in her service, she has charge of 
indoctrination in the hospitals, social-service 
centers, charitable institutions, and schools. 

“Question. Does the Arbenz regime have 
the support of the majority of the people? 

“Answer. In my opinion, it does not. 
Quite to the contrary, the public, and espe- 
clally the intelligent people, are hostile. This 
hostility remains latent and does not let its 
full extent become apparent, because of the 
fear which the secret police have instilled 
in the people. Nobody feels safe under their 
constant threat. 

“Question. If most of the people are 
against him, how did Colonel Arbenz get 
elected? 

“Answer. He won the Presidency through 
the fraudulent maneuvers of his predecessor, 
President Juan José Arévalo. Furthermore, 
the people blame Arbenz as the principal 
planner of the assassination of his rival for 
the Presidency, Col. Francisco Javier 
Arana, then chief of the armed forces, a very 
popular person. Arévalo needed Arbenz to 
continue carrying out the Communist pro- 
gram that Moscow had entrusted to him. 

“Question. Why don't the people throw 
out the Communists? 

“Answer, The anti-Communist people of 
Guatemala, who constitute the majority, 
cannot overthrow that pro-Communist goy- 
ernment because they lack every kind of 
resources that they would need in order to 
do it. The government of Arbenz is carefully 
keeping them from acquiring anything that 
would be dangerous. 

“Question. It has been said that Guate- 
mala is a Soviet beachhead in the Americas. 
Is that true? 

“Answer. I not only believe it, I am cer- 
tain that Guatemala is a Soviet beachhead, 
With the nrission of implanting and propa- 
gating communism in the American Hemi- 
ephere. A proof of that is the attitude of 
the Arbenz government, which always pays 
attention to and sympathizes with Russian 
moves, in full cordiality toward the Soviets. 
Furthermore, there is its economic, social, 
and political orientation, which is contrary 
to American practices and every democratic 
concept. 

“Question. What should the United States 
do about the situation in Guatemala? 

“Answer. In my judgment, which is the 
Judgment of the majority of Guatemalans, as 
a necessity for its own defense, the United 
States should lend its cooperation to our 
People, by worthy and honorable means, in 
a real and effective manner. It should sup- 
Ply every kind of resource so as to enable the 
Guatemalans to overthrow and drive out 
the Soviet communism which, unfortunately 
for the country, bas taken possession of the 
government.” 
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Problems of the Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. ROBESON, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. ROBESON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following editorials from the 
Charleston Daily Mail, Charleston, W. 
Va., dated March 15, 1954, entitled 
“Pretty Soon No Market at All’; from 
Kanawha Commerce, Charleston, W. Va., 
of April 1954, entitled “Coal Industry 
Problems Are Complex”; and from the 
Charleston Gazette dated May 1, 1954, 
entitled “Coal Industry Must Try Self- 
Help Before Appealing to Government”: 
From the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail of 

March 15, 1954] 
Pretty Soon No MARKET AT ALL 

Like most West Virginians who recognize 
our stake in the coal industry we are con- 
cerned over the importation of residual oll 
from Venezuela, It is unlikely that Vene- 
zuelan oil is the major problem of the coal 
business or that a complete prohibition 
would rescue it from the doldrums. But in 
the present state of the industry, any relief 
might help a lot, and we can understand 
why industry and union alike would grasp 
at small comforts. 

But as they do, we could wish that they 
would display a little higher regard for con- 
sistency. If it is a good thing for the United 
States to prohibit the importation of Vene- 
zuelan oil, there is nothing wrong with the 
Belgians erecting a barrier against the impor- 
tation of American coal. That is what the 
Belgians have done, and the coal industry 
is protesting vigorously. 

That is the trouble with these attempts 
to secure an immediate economic advantage 
by legislating what the market would not 
allow. It is not necessary to revive the 
ancient argument over free versus restricted 
trade to point out that it is, alas, a game 
that 2 or 4 or 20 can play. 

You cut off my market, and in turn Ill 
cut off yours by sundown tomorrow. It 
doesn't take much of this to wreck the mar- 
ket completely. 


From Kanawha Commerce, Charleston, 
W. Va., of April 1954] 
Coat. INDUSTRY PROBLEMS Are COMPLEX 


Everyone knows that the coal industry 
is presently in bad shape. In West Virginia, 
the first State in the Union in production, 
this is a serious problem which cannot be 
minimized from any angle. 

But we confess our inability to Join the 
emotional excitement over residual imports 
as the devil in the woodshed. This is a fine 
cliché, especially in a political year, but the 
troubles of the coal industry can’t be so 
simply defined. 

Last year’s residual-oil imports were re- 

as 128 million barrels or the fuel 
equivalent of 30 million tons of coal, But 
that’s still only slightly more than 7 percent 
of the national coal production. In West 
Virginia, which produces about one-fourth 
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of the national tonnage, the fuel equivalent 
would be about 7.5 million tons. 

Now, we don't mean to make light of 30 
million tons of coal on the national scene, 
or 7.5 million tons in West a's pro- 
duction. Every little bit helps. But there's 
no help in exaggeration. If all fuel tonnage 
were recaptured by coal in shutting out resid- 
ual oil ( that it would be), it is 
doubtful whether the industry or public, as 
a whole, would be aware of it unless they 
were told. 

No, most of the problems of the coal indus- 
try are far older, bigger, and more complex 
than residual oll. They include the historic 
existence of production facilities far beyond 
the normal market requirements, the com- 
pletely competitive nature of the producing 
companies, the pricing of coal out of many 
fuel markets as the result of higher and 
higher wage scales (about 60 percent of coal 
costs) and higher and higher transportation 
costs, with the resultant pressure for more 
and more mechanization to replace the high- 
cost factor of human labor. 

These and other lesser problems make up 
the dilemma of the coal industry, They may 
be new to those whose business careers go 
back only 20 years, But those whose span 
of experience is longer recognize all these 
troubles as familiar ones. They have not 
shown up for most of the past two decades 
because, since 1938, this Nation has been 
under defense and war economies, with ab- 
normal coal requirements. The current 
move toward normal markets brings them to 
light once more, and even more quickly, be- 
cause there has been, during the past 8 years, 
such a noticeable shift by industrial users 
from coal to lower cost fuels. 

All authorities agree that the long range 
outlook for the coal industry is good. But 
the outlook for employment in coal uc- 
tion is not so good. That eventuality might 
as well be faced. It is doubtful whether 
West Virginia will ever again see as many 
persons employed in the actual coal produc- 
tion process as formerly. Mechanization to 
the nth degree is here or on its way and 
has been forced, perhaps much sooner than 
otherwise would have been the case, by high 
production costs, particularly labor. 

What we must now do in West Virginia is 
bend our efforts toward absorbing this loss of 
coal production employment in new industry 
which will process this coal at or near the 
point of production, thus eliminating also 
the heavy transportation costs. Such a pro- 
gram is not an easy one. But it is the prime 
solution. And it will require a cooperative 
and favorable attitude of labor, government, 
and finance if it is to succeed, 

Nothing is to be gained by name calling or 
blame calling now. The situation calls for 
hard thinking and hard work. 


From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of 
May 1, 1954] 
Coat INDUSTRY Must TRY SELF-HELP BEFORE 
APPEALING TO GOVERNMENT 

For too long we have been sitting around 
and only bewailing our sick coal industry. 
Finally the leaders in the coal business have 
decided to do something about it and there 
is much to indicate that they can succeed. 

The great coal industry was built by pio- 
neers who asked help from no one but met 
and overcame difficulties by employment of 
their own energy and intelligence. The 
same spirit could get it out of its present 
difficulties. To throw itself on the Govern- 
ment now would prove weakening. That 
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should be only a last, desperate, and final 
resort. 

The taxpayers are burdened with subsi- 
dies that could have been avoided or 
handled more intelligently. The tendency 
now is to run to Uncle Sam for help when- 
ever an industry meets difficult conditions. 
The taxpayer pays the bill and the industry 
affected is seldom benefited in the end. 

The governors of the coal-producing States 
have set up a permanent fuels conference. 
Because of the caliber of the men concerned 
there is every indication that the executive 
committee named will prove active and re- 
sourceful. The only fear is that there will 
be too much preventable delay. 

There is no way to know what the plans 
of the committee may be but we hope it 
will first try to bail the coal business out of 
its trouble without running to the Govern- 
ment to bear the burden. If John L. Lewis, 
chief of the United Mine Workers, is ap- 
pealing to the Government for subsidies 
for the coal business that will be giving up 
without trying. 

All can agree with Lewis when he says 
that the international situation “makes it 
mandatory that the American coal industry 
be kept strong and efficient in order to meet 
the fuel and energy needs of our Nation and 
of our allies.” Lewis could well join with 
the fuels conferees in trying to work the 
business out of its difficulties. That could 
be done without clashing. 

Some of the finest business brains in the 
country are identified with the coal indus- 
try. It at least must try to work out a solu- 
tion for its difficulties before it appeals to 
the Government. 

There are other things the matter with 
the coal industry besides the competition 
of residual gil. 


People’s Press Conference Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include introductory statements made 
by me on May 30 when my colleague, 
Hon. Georce H. BENDER, and I appeared 
on a television program on station 
WEWS, Cleveland, sponsored by the 
Cleveland League of Women Voters, en- 
titled “People’s Press Conference Pro- 
gram,” during which program members 
of the league asked questions relating to 
congressional budgetary reforms. 

The statements follow: 

It is certainly refreshing to see that re- 
sponsible citizen groups of the country such 
as the League of Women Voters are taking 
an active interest in the financial affairs 
of our country. It is particularly gratifying 
that women everywhere are taking increas- 
ing interest in public affairs today. Wom- 
en's interest is responsible for the increasing 
number of women who are Members of the 
House and Senate. And I feel that there 
will be more women Members in future Con- 
gresses. Good government is merely good 
housekeeping, especially in financial affairs, 
A housewife will exceed the budget to pre- 
serve the life of a family member; likewise 
a nation may, in time of crisis, be required 
to exceed its budget to protect and maintain 
its own survival, 
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Any consideration of the national budget 
must take into full account the kind of 
world we live in and that aggressive com- 
munism is on the march and indeed is 
threatening everything we Americans hold to 
be as dear as life itself, Money has no value 
or meaning unless it is accompanied by in- 
dividual liberty and human freedom, The 
fundamental issue before our Nation today 
is whether or not we will retain the indi- 
vidual liberties and basic human freedoms 
upon which our Nation was founded. 

The trend today is dangerously mindful of 
events which took place in Moscow just be- 
fore the Bolsheviks seized total power in 
1918. The landed gentry and financial aris- 
tocracy in Moscow were only interested in 
preserving their own physical comforts and 
privileged way of life. You and I know the 
results. The Bolsheviks liquidated the land- 
ed gentry and the financial aristocracy, 
seized total power and set upon a course cal- 
culated to enslave all mankind. It is the 
threat of these same Bolsheviks which causes 
the crisis our Nation faces today. 

By and large, the defense posture of the 
United States is now predicated on a pre- 
determined budget made up by Mr. Dodge 
which takes into account only the fact that 
the Republican administration committed it- 
self to cut 50 many billions of dollars from 
the national budget. In my opinion, the 
only way our defense budget should be de- 
termined is upon a cold calculation of what 
is required to defend the long-range security 
interests of the United States. 

Once we have determined what must be 
done to preserve our Nation and to aid those 
of our allies who are willing to stand up 
against the international Communist con- 
spiracy, only then will we be in a position 
to put before the American people an hon- 
est budget—a budget which assures them 
that our way of life will be adequately pro- 
tected. 

I look upon the United States as one 
family—I believe no expense is too great to 
preserve that family. I also believe in the 
proportionate share of the cost in accordance 
with the means of each member of that 
family to pay in order to fully protect and 
preserve that grand family. 

The administration has not done this—it 
is seeking to put the major burden on the 
little man while at the same time decreasing 
the responsibility of those who can best af- 
ford the expenditures necessary to adequate- 
ly defend the Nation. 


Too Little and Too Late? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., who has made an 
extensive study of the housing situation 
in the United States, along with may- 
ors of 17 other American cities, has stat- 
ed that he believes “the housing program 
recommended to the Congress may weil 
be too little and too late” and that now 
is the time for decisive action in provid- 
ing slum-clearances measures and hous- 
ing needs to meet our growing popula- 
tion. The enclosed article from the 
June 1954 issue of Democratic Digest 
gives a few examples and reasons for 
Mayor Clerk's conclusions: 
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Too Lr anD Too Lats—Txue Housing 
Procram THAT PLEASES No ONE 

“The Eisenhower housing program,” com- 
ments one Washington observer, makes 
Senator Taft look like a Socialist.” 

“Five years ago.“ this observer adds, “Taft 
was for 135,000 public-housing units a year, 
Eisenhower comes up with only 35,000 units. 
Senator Taft used to say we needed at least 
a million and a half new houses a year. The 
Eisenhower crowd is settling for only a mil- 
lion. I neved thought I'd see Eisenhower 
that far to the right of Taft.“ 

There are a great many people around the 
country who are worried about the Eisen- 
hower housing program. Mayors are worrled 
about how they are to rid their cities of 
slums without Federal help. Home builders 
are worried that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is content to let the rate of con- 
struction fall below the levels of recent 
years, which would mean a serious slump 
in the building industry. Southerners and 
westerners, far from the great lending cen- 
ters of the East, are worried that the Eisen- 
hower program will bring on higher interest 
rates and a tighter money market. Veter- 
ans’ organizations are also worried about 
higher interest charges, and about the dilu- 
tion of the traditional preference veterans 
have received in getting Government help 
for their housing. 

The Republicans in Congress seem worried 
on a different count. They appear to be 
afraid that President Eisenhower has be- 
come a raving Socialist because of his pro- 
posal for continuing the low-rent public 
housing program. The fact that it is far 
smaller than the 50,000-unit minimum set in 
1949 by Senator Taft doesn't seem to faze 
them. Nor do many of them seem aware that 
Senator Taft sald, in January 1946, that 
“public housing is not socialistic by any 
stretch of the imagination.” 

Other Republicans, recalling that the 
President refused to raise his voice in pro- 
test in 1953 when Congress killed his public 
housing program, took a more cynical view. 
“You know how it is when you're in the 
White House. You've got to look like you're 
pushing public housing, But Ike won't really 
fight for this one.” 

One of the leading Republicans in the 
House went so far as to observe that “the 
public housing program is a racket, It is ab- 
solutely resulting in dirty, filthy places for 
people to live in.” 

Thus, when the housing program reached 
Congress it was up to the Democrats to lead 
the fight for the President's program. When 
the roll was called, House Democrats sup- 
ported the President 2 to 1, while the House 
Republicans voted 3 to 1 against their own 
President. 

But it wasn't only the defeat of public 
housing that was causing concern among the 
housing experts. There were other worri- 
some aspects of the Eisenhower program, 
among which were disquieting signs that the 
mortgage bankers had played a dominant 
role in shaping the Eisenhower housing pol- 
icies. There were many who recalled that one 
of the President's intimates is Aksel Nielsen, 
a Colorado mortgage banker (and former 
president of the Mortgage Bankers Assocla- 
tion), whose ranch Eisenhower visited just 
after the Republican convention in 1952, and 
again during his extended 1953 summer va- 
cation. They recalled also that Nielsen had 
been given a prominent position on the 
President's Housing Advisory Commission 
which developed the Eisenhower program. 

Those who follow the housing field closely 
identify the mortgage bankers and other 
lenders with two main ideas: High interest 
rates (which mean greater income for them, 
but higher costs to the home buyer); and an 
“economy of scarcity" in the housing fleld. 

But the atatistics show that keeping the 
volume of new housing at a peak level, far 
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from being an evil, is a must If we are ever 
to catch up with the backlog of substandard 
housing and keep up with our growing year- 
to-year new housing needs. Families living 
in comfortable homes may not be aware of 
the shocking facts revealed by the housing 
census of 1950: 

A total of 15 million homes were classi- 
fied as substandard. 

Over 2 million urban homes are so dilapi- 
dated as to require replacement. 

An additional 5 million urban homes lack 
proper plumbing or running water. 

Two million farm homes have serious de- 
ficiencies, another million and a half are 
substandard. 

Even if we were to try to replace or re- 
habilitate the substandard houses at the 
rate of a half million a year, it would take 
30 years. to complete the national job, 20 
years to take care of the nonfarm homes. 

Coupling the backlog of substandard hous- 
ing with the year-to-year requirements, one 
professor of city planning from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania sets the minimum re- 
quirement for new housing at between 2 
and 2.4 million new homes every year. 

The National Association of Home Build- 
ers believes that 1,400,000 must be bulit each 
year. Next to these figures, the administra- 
tion goal of only 1 million units seems piti- 
Tully inadequate. 

About the most effective way of control- 
ling the amount of new housing is to con- 
trol the amount of housing credit available. 
In recent years, the mere existence of Fan- 
nie May (the colloquial name for the Fed- 
eral National. Mortgage Association, the 
Government's agency for buying up the 
slower-moving mortgages) has eased the 
money market considerably. There are 
many who believe that Fannie May has 
been largely responsible for the housing 
boom of the last few years. Now the Eisen- 
hower administration proposes to liquidate 
Fannie May and paye the way for turning 
over this mortgage-buying facility to the 
mortgage bankers and other lenders. Under 
the procedure proposed by the Eisenhower 
administration, it appears that the money 
lenders will end up with the stock owner- 
ship of the new Fannie May, but the home 
1 will have footed most or all of the 

111. 

But the most worrisome thing about this 
arrangement, many believe, is that the new 
Fannie May will end up in the hands of 
those who want to throttle down the rate 
of new home building. It also gives the 
money lenders enormous power to control 
interest rates. What this boils down to is 
less housing at higher cost. 


On top of this, the Eisenhower adminis- - 


tration seems willing, if not eager, to help 
boost interest rates. In the past, interest 
charges for housing Involving Government 
help have been kept low partly because of 
rigid limits specified by Congress, and partly 
by the determination of the Democratic 
administration to keep these charges at a 
minimum, The Eisenhower administration 
had only been in office a few months, how- 
ever, when interest rates on veterans loans 
Were raised from 4 to 414 percent. 
This year, the administration wanted to 
even further. It sought to wrest from 
mgress. much of its traditional control 
Over interest rates, and asked for a blank 
check to raise interest rates an additional 
1 percent—with the possibility of further in- 
creases In thefuture. Toa veteran planning 
the of a $10,000 home, this would 
add 81,325—roughly the cost of an added 
m—to the total cost. ~ 
Over and above these high-interest rate 
Policies, there was an even more basic ob- 
jection to the Republican-housing program. 
Like the Republican tax bill, there seemed 
to be little in it for the 4 families out of 
5 with incomes of less than $6,000 a year. 
The only provisions for the lowest income 
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families—low-rent public housing—were 
killed outright by the House. And most of 
the liberalizations of FHA mortgage insur- 
ance would benefit only those with moder- 
ately high incomes. The family with a 
$4,000 income is caught in the middle.. Its 
income is too high for low-rent public hous- 
ing, even if it were available, and too low 
to meet the monthly housing cost for the 
average FHA house or apartment. 

There is, of course, the experimental pro- 
gram for building $7,600 houses ($8,600 in 
high-cost areas) with a 100 percent Govern- 
ment loan guaranty and a 40-year payment 
period. 

Democrats point out that these houses 
cannot possibly be a solution for the truly 
low-income families. The monthly cost of 
purchasing and maintaining these homes will 
be between $67 and $75—which would call for 
a yearly income of between $4,000 and $4,500, 
far out of range for the families displaced 
by slum clearance, to whom these houses 
are limited. 

Some experts have pointed out that the 
biggest loophole in this low-cost housing 
scheme is the high interest and service 
charges planned by the administration. Al- 
though the 40-year payment period sounds 
like a benefit to the low-income family, 
what it actually does is to drag out these 
high charges over a longer period of time, so 
that in order to buy one of these $7,600 
houses, a family will have to pay $10,675— 
far more than the cost of the house itself— 
in interest and service charges. 

While supporting the President's public 
housing program, House Democrats ham- 
mered away at other parts of the program 
they found wanting. Texas’ WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN successfully led a move to eliminate the 
administration’s blank check authority to 
raise interest rates, 

North Carolina’s Congressman CHARLES 
Deane added an amendment continuing aid 
for farm housing, which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had sought to end. 

Alabama's Congressman ALBERT Rares 
sought to continue Fannie Mae in its present 
form, and to prevent its control by the 
mortgage bankers. 

And New Jersey’s Hucn Appontzro pointed 
out that the administration proposes to kill 
the one section in the present law designed 
to give special attention to housing prob- 
lems of minority groups. 

Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr.. of Philadelphia, 
who had been active in studying the hous- 
ing situation along with other major-city 
mayors, summed up America’s housing prob- 
lem, and the program put forward by the 
Eisenhower administration to meet it: 

“We mayors look around us,” he said, “and 
see the housing in our cities aging and de- 
teriorating, while at the same time our popu- 
lation grows and our housing needs increase. 
This is the time for decisive action. I be- 
lieve that the housing recommend- 
ed to the Congress may well be too little and 
too late.” 


Memorial Day 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Memo- 
rial Day 1954 has come and gone, but 
the real meaning of this day will not be 
forgotten so soon. The noted columnist 
Walter Winchell has written a master- 
ful essay on the meaning of this annual 
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observance at the present time, I am 
happy to insert it into the Recorp and 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
this excellent article which was pub- 
lished in the New York Daily Mirror on 
May 28, 1954. It reads as follows: 

A Day To REMEMBER 

(By Walter Winchell) 


This is a world of intense anxieties and 
profound tensions. Consequently, paying 
homage to the supreme fortitude and bright 
glory represented by Memorial Day seems 
almost an ironic absurdity. When some 
nations have the unlimited capacity to de- 
stroy and the uncontrollable ambition to 
conquer—solemn tributes to those who vol- 
unteered the last full measure of devotion 
for peace—suggest a taunt rather than a 
hope. Nevertheless, this enduring reverence 
for our honored warriors is one of the Na- 
tion’s most compelling attributes. This 
national salute has an inspiring musical 
quality—like the sound of muffled drum- 
beats. The fearful vision of a world in ruins 
is mercifully superseded by the towering 
faith and valor of Americans whose sacri- 
fices have been shaped in the image of a 
great democracy. 

The meanings of our memorial are subtle 
and manifest as well as personal and na- 
tional. They are represented by a country's 
vast natural resources and potential power. 
A lavishly endowed nation washed by oceans 
and warmed by faith. They are exemplified 
by the grandeur of our historical accom- 
plishments—the vigor and vision of pioneers. 
They are illustrated by constitutional priv- 
Ueges. wheat-laden fields, or Broadway's 
glittering canyon. They are personified by 
the serene dignity of children reciting the 
pledge of allegiance. They are everlastingly 
symbolized by extraordinary deeds of little 
known Americans. It is a day to remember 
that freedom has never been gained without 
sacrifice nor preserved without courage. 

This is a time to rededicate ourselves to 
the knowledge that this nation represents a 
true miracle. It was fused by the common 
determination for liberty and united by the 
invincible partnership of hope and valor, 
Many Americans endured incredible hard- 
ships while being sustained by idealism, 
The aspirations of the Mayflower compact, 
the challenging concepts of the Declaration 
of Independence, the brilliance of the Bill 
of Rights—encompass a proud tradition mo- 
tivated by respect for human dignity. 

The tyrants arrive and depart—and return 
again. There are times when it seems easier 
to succumb to cynicism than cling to hope. 
However, there is firmer logic and security 
in constantly renewing our pledge to the 
aspirations of those who served as a national 
shield—and strive to measure our devotion 
by the extent of their allegiance. Every 
schoolchild knows of the immense contribu- 
tions by the minute men, Of equal Import- 
ance and validity is being aware of what they 
relinguished. Some were wealthy who sur- 
rendered material abundance for the burdens 
of arduous duties. Many exchanged per- 
sonal security for bitter peril. They traded 
the serenity of farms for the pitiless torture 
of battlefields. They sacrificed almost every- 
thing for a hope. But they never surren- 
dered their conscience. 

This is a time to remember that progress 
rarely fiourishes in the sun, It survives and 
surmounts recurring storms. Our pioneers 
subdued a wilderness and carved a civiliza- 
tion while men of little faith contended it 
could not endure. The War of Independ- 
ence lacked the unanimous support of colo- 
nists. The Constitution motivated a turbu- 
lent public controversy. There are compro- 
mises in the Declaration of Independence, 
And there are many in the world today who 
deride the Ten Commandments. 
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has been achieved, despite the 
fearful and the vicious. And despite natural 
catastrophes and widespread indifference. 
Occasionally, advances are the result of 
gradual education. More often it is the con- 
sequence of a bitter victory. Tragically, the 
milestones of decency are tombstones of gal- 
lant fighters, 

Peace is a word which exists in all lan- 
guages. Peace, unfortunately, is presently 
almost nonexistent in every nation, If the 
future is the lengthened shadow of the 
past—then past agonies have ominous 
echoes. It seems almost a thousand years 
ago that this Nation was engaged in a tor- 
tuous struggle with the Axis. In retrospect, 
Hitler and Mussolini almost take on the as- 
pects of fictional characters. About 13 years 
have passed since the fateful Pearl Harbor 
attack—without 24 hours of global peace. 
China, Greece, Malaya, and Korea have been 
ravaged by war. Today it is Indochina. A 
former ally is now our foremost enemy. 
Some of our foes have become friends we 
cannot trust. Communism has gained a 
beachhead in this hemisphere. The strong- 
est allies are having difficulty maintaining 
friendship. Dip has become an inter- 
minable battle of propagandists. Nations 
have forgotten that there cannot be justice 
without respect, progress without friendship, 
and amity without unity. 

There are, of course, still appeasers among 
us who foolishly propose to rescue liberty by 
offering concessions to its foes. Their quest 
for peace means surrender to threats. And 
there are men of despair who limit the ca- 
pacity for human cooperation, since their 
minds are bounded by ancient tribual fron- 
tiers. Obviously, our warriors failed to gain 
the ultimate triumph: universal peace. But 
the measure of their victory is the enduring 
strength of our liberty. 

The titanic monuments tyrants erect to 
themselves inevitably survive their tyranny. 
But a democracy’s most impressive monu- 
ments are carved in flesh and blood. The 
freedom in the heart of a child is more per- 
manent than all of Stalin's statues. 

This is a time for Washington to remem- 
ber that the fury of its political conflict is 
not as meaningful as the thunder of the in- 
ternational crisis. Radio-active dust is 
mightier than political mud. And far more 
terrifying. This is the age of the hydrogen 
bomb with its seemingly irresistible power. 
Its overwhelming destructive force is beyond 
the power of words or the calculations of 
statistics. Words do not breathe and statis- 
tics do not bleed. Russia has enslaved one- 
fourth of the world and one-third of its 
population. What this means in terms of 
terror and plunder, what this means in terms 
of men, women, and children—cannot be 
conveyed by a television camera or solved 
by the most astute cross-examination. 

The final cries of American fighting men 
have always been protests against tyranny. 
Weapons become obsolete and maps are 
changed, But the principles involved re- 
main constant: The issue between freedom 
and despotism was as clear at Bunker Hill as 
it was in Korea. Courage is now as essential 
to national survival as it was at Valley 
Forge. The faith of America is beyond the 
ravages of time. It is the source of our na- 
tional legacy and the mainspring of our na- 
tional life, It goes from one generation to 
another and from heart to heart. Freedom 
cannot be measured in days or years. The 
spirit has no calendar and the soul cannot 
tell time. The fight against Benedict Ar- 
nolds continues. Sacrifices of Yankee 
Doodlers in the 18th century made possible 
privileges Americans defended in the 20th, 
The road from Concord extends into every 
Main Street. This is a day to remember 
America’s torch-bearers who light the way 
and warm our hearts, 
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Turkey’s Prime Minister Adnan Menderes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor a release by the 
Turkish Embassy concerning the Prime 
Minister of Turkey, who is visiting in 
Washington this week. All of us are ex- 
tremely happy about the great progress 
that is being made by our good friends, 
the people of Turkey. Not only have 
they made great progress in a material 
way, but they have also developed one of 
the soundest and most stable democratic 
systems of government in the world to- 
day. Wecan take pleasure in the success 
of our friends and in the knowledge that 
we have been of some help to them in 
recent years, 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TURKEY'S Prime MINISTER ADNAN- MENDERES 


On May 2, 1954, 93 percent of the eligible 
voters in Turkey went to the polls to reelect 
the Democratic Party for another term of 4 
years and to give a vote of confidence to 
Adnan Menderes, the Prime Minister of 
Turkey, who will be visiting Washington, 
D. C., from June 1 to 4. 

The number of votes cast was 9,095,617, an 
imposing figure for Turkey's 23 million peo- 
ple. The Democrats won 603, the People’s 
Republican Party—main opposition—31, and 
the small Nation Party won only 5 seats. 

Celal Bayar was elected President of the 
Republic by unanimous vote of the Demo- 
cratic majority on May 14, 1954. Adnan 
Menderes, Premier since 1950, was appointed 
to form the new government, 

The new government, as announced in 
Ankara on May 17, 1954, and headed by Ad- 
nan Menderes, is made up of the following 
ministers: 

Deputy Premier and Minister of State: 
Fatin Rustu Zorlu, Ambassador and form- 
erly Turkey's permanent delegate to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Minister of State: Mukerrem Sarol, head 
of the Democratic Party organization in Is- 
tanbul. 

Minister of State: Osman Kapani, formerly 
Turkish delegate to the European Council. 

Justice: Osman Sevki Cicekdag (as be- 
fore). 

National Defense: Ethem Menderes (form- 
erly Interior). 

Interior: Dr. Namik Gedik (member of 
Parliament since 1950). 

Foreign Affairs: Prof. Fuat Koprulu (as 
before). 

Finance: Hasan Polatkan (as before). 

Education: Celal Yardimci (formerly Min- 
ister of State). 

Public Works: Kemal Zeytinoglu (as be- 
fore). 

Economy and Commerce: Sitki Yircali 
(formeriy Industrial Development). 

Health and Social Welfare: Dr. Behcet Uz 
(onetime mayor of Izmir and Minister of 
Health). 

Customs and Monopolies: Emin Kalafat 
(as before). 

Agriculture: Nedim Okmen (as before). 

Communications: Muammer Cavusoglu 
(Under Secretary of the Ministry of Public 
Works). 
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Labor: Hayrettin Erkmen (as before). 

Industrial Development: Fethi Celikbas 
(formerly Economy and Commerce), 

Turkish elections in general, and the re- 
instatement of the Democratic Party re- 
ceived wide acclaim in Turkey and abroad. 
The American press, with usual alertness on 
what is going on in the world, gave wide cov- 
erage to Turkey's elections and indicated ita 
conviction, that with this election Turkey 
had come of age as one of the leading de- 
mocracies of the world. 

Alongside with the larger metropolitan 
newspapers, small-town dailies, addressing 
themselves to the small communities, com- 
mented most favorably on the outcome of 
the Turkish elections. So far this office has 
received no less than 250 editorials from all 
over the United States. 

The pro-West and pro-American Demo- 
cratic Party of Bayar and Menderes was 
formed in 1945; together with Fuat Koprulu, 
Foreign Minister, and Refik Koraltan, Prési- 
dent of the Turkish National Assembly, they 
are considered to be the founding fathers 
of democracy in Turkey. Opposing the 
strongly entrenched People's Republican 
Party in the elections of 1946, the Democrats 
became a small minority in the Turkish Na- 
tional Assembly. Four years later they won 
by a landslide, repeating this performance 
in a more decided manner on May 2 of this 
year. 

The character of this victory Is such that 
it leaves no doubt in anybody's mind that the 
majority of the Turkish people are behind 
Bayar and Menderes. 

Premier Menderes comes from a rich farm- 
Ing district. The son of a wealthy cotton 
farmer, he has never given up farming. He 
was educated in the American College of 
Izmir, and graduated from the Law School of 
the University of Ankara. Premier Menderes 
works hard and long, and with tireless 
energy. Blending East-West courteousness, 
he has a charming personality, is extremely 
polite and considerate; he attracts new re- 
cruits dally to his program of Turkey for the 
Best. In this we may consider him to be 
closest to Ataturk’s dream of a highly ad- 
vanced, prosperous, and peaceful Turkey, 
serving the rest of humanity at the same 
time. 

Menderes was born In 1899 at Aydin, near 
Izmir. His close touch with the people 
nearest to the soil no doubt instilled in him 
the full meaning of Ataturk's slogan: “The 
real masters of Turkey are its farmers.” In 
point of fact, the Turkish farmer is better 
off today than at any other time in history, 
producing more, selling more, and buying 
more. A private enterpriser himself, Men- 
deres has given utmost encouragement to 
industry and mining. The following figures 
may give an idea of the progress Turkey has 
made in the last 4 years: 

Turkey became world's fourth wheat- 
grower. Production of cereals is 165 percent 
above the 1949 level. Production of coal has 
increased 41 percent; steel, 60 percent; cot- 
ton, 165 percent; chrome-ore production, 265 
percent; iron ore, 285 percent; and manga- 
nese, 2,165 percent. 

Adnan Menderes is the father of 3 children, 
2 sons and a daughter. The eldest son is of 
college age. The Premier is Turkey's No. 1 
public speaker. Nearly all of his speeches 
are off-the-cuff. 

Menderes joined the Turkish national 
liberation movement at the close of World 
War I. As an early adherent to Kemal Ata- 
turk’s successful rebellion against injustice 
to Turkey, he is closely linked with the liber- 
ation of Izmir from military occupation. 
The mutual devotion between Menderes and 
President Bayar dates back to the days when 
the two men fought shoulder to shoulder to 
liberate their homeland, 
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Today they are working together to achieve 
the high goals and ideals set by Ataturk 32 
years ago. 

Deputy Prime Minister Fatin Zorlu who is 
accompanying Adnan Menderes, is a young 
career diplomat of outstanding ability. As 
Ambassador and permanent delegate to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, he has 
shown a high degree of initiative and spirit 
of cooperation with his colleagues on this 
world organization to maintain peace. Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Zorlu has 1 child, a 
daughter of 16 studying in Paris. 

Coming to Washington with the Prime 
Minister's party will be Edhem Menderes, 
Minister of National Defense, Although no 
relation of the Prime Minister, Edhem Men- 
deres was also born in Izmir in 1899, the 
same year as Premier Menderes. Formerly a 
lawyer, he is now an outstanding member of 
the Democratic Party, 

Mr. Orhan Eralp and Mr. Melih Esenbel, 
members of the party, are no strangers to 
Washington, having served at the Turkish 
Embassy in Washington in the capacity of 
first secretary and counselor, respectively. 


The Hydrogen Bomb and Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb by the 
Soviet Union has had a tremendous im- 
pact on American military policy. Dur- 
ing the years immediately following 
World War II the superiority of the 
Soviet Union in land forces was offset by 
the possession of the atomic bomb by 
the United States. The subsequent de- 
velopment of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons by both nations, however, has 
changed this condition entirely. The 
United States is now confronted with a 
potential enemy who possesses both the 
hydrogen bomb and superior land forces. 

As a result of this development, the 
United States policy of deterring Soviet 
aggression by threatening to retaliate 
with atomic weapons must now provide 
for the possibility of Soviet counter- 
retaliation. If the threat of Soviet 
counterretaliation offsets our threat of 
atomic-hydrogen retaliation in the first 
instance, then the free world is left at 
the mercy of the huge Communist land 
forces. Our task is to prove to the Soviet 
Union that we have the capacity and 
the determination to carry out the policy 
of “instant massive retaliation” in case 
of aggression. Only by doing this can 
we hope to deter the Soviet Union from 
committing aggression. Unless we are 
prepared to cope with the destruction 
of a possible hydrogen attack, we are 
openly inviting such an attack. 

Demonstrating our preparedness to 
Suffer the consequences of using the 
hydrogen bomb is not an easy task. 
Films, still pictures, and other data on 
the 1952 hydrogen bomb, recently made 
Public by Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman Lewis Strauss, reveal the ap- 
Palling nature of this weapon. The de- 
Structive effect is tremendous—complete 
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destruction over an area of 33 square 
miles, severe to moderate damage over 
154 square miles, and light to unknown 
damage for 314 square miles. The fire 
and blast effects may be known to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and other 
authorities, but to the layman they are 
incalculable. The same is true with 
regard to radiation effects. It is sig- 
nificant that the Japanese fishing crew 
which suffered from radioactive ashes 
from the hydrogen explosion on March 1 
of this year were 80 miles outside the 
designated danger zone. From this 
and other considerations it is clear that 
the destructive effects of the 1954 hydro- 
gen bomb are even greater than those of 
the 1952 bomb. All the factors men- 
tioned above with respect to the effects 
of the 1952 explosion should be increased 
when dealing in terms of the present 
bomb, 

The realities of the hydrogen bomb, it 
seems to me, should be applied to all 
aspects of the United States defense pro- 
gram. Thus far it appears that we have 
applied the hydrogen bomb only to our 
offensive strategy—what we can do to 
the enemy—and have not applied these 
hydrogen-bomb data to our defensive 
Strategy—what the enemy can do to us 
both before and after our offensive 
actions are launched. ‘The principal de- 
fensive programs, continental air de- 
fenses and civil defense, have not been 
adequately coordinated with each other 
or with our offensive programs, on which 
our military strategy is primarily based. 

The major weaknesses inherent in this 
lack of coordination are that, first, as 
mentioned above, our strategy of deter- 
ring -aggression by demonstrating 
strength must be based on defensive 
strength as well as offensive strength; 
and, second, the strength of our civil- 
defense program is primarily depend- 
ent upon awareness of military plans 
and capabilities. In this former respect, 
it is axiomatic that the military, in order 
to have an understanding of our defen- 
sive strength, must be fully acquainted 
with our civil-defense program. 

Regarding the second major weakness, 
there are several outstanding operational 
problems not always fully understood. 
First of all, if civil-defense authorities 
are to be able to plan for and put into 
operation a civil-defense program of any 
effectiveness at all, they must first know 
what they are to defend against. They 
must have access to the very best esti- 
mates of enemy capabilities and inten- 
tions. On the implementing level—and 
this includes the bulk of all civil-defense 
operations—measures taken to counter- 
act enemy actions must be designed in 
view of specific needs. This means that 
civil-defense policy and tactics, as well 
as personnel training programs and 
equipment, must be based on a complete 
understanding of the weapons likely to 
be employed by the enemy, including the 
hydrogen bomb. This naturally requires 
the publication and dissemination of as 
much hydrogen bomb data as possible, 
consistent, of course, with security con- 
siderations. 

Another important operational prob- 
lem is that of coordinating military and 
civil-defense activities in time of emer- 
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gency. At the present time there are 
two entirely different systems. Civil- 
defense agencies will receive from the 
military a warning of an impending at- 
tack, but from that point on civil-defense 
communications and control are sepa- 
rate from those of the military dealing 
with defensive military measures. The 
net result under this system, should an 
attack occur, would be to have two sepa- 
rate organized forces carrying on large- 
scale programs at the same time and, in 
many cases, in the same geographical 
areas. The resulting confusion would 
paralyze our community facilities and 
reduce the effectiveness of both the mili- 
tary and civilian programs. 

An important factor contributing to 
this lack of integration is the present 
distribution of civil-defense functions 
between the Federal Government and 
the States. Under the terms of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950—approved 
January 12, 1951—the Federal Govern- 
ment carries on functions largely of an 
educational nature. Under the guidance 
of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, the States operates their own 
individual civil-defense programs. In 
many cases State programs are linked 
together by interstate mutual-aid com- 
pacts, negotiated with the consent of 
the Federal Government, but these com- 
pacts and the individual State programs 
have not produced an adequately coordi- 
nated national program. 

The other major arm of our defensive 
program, the continental air defense sys- 
tem, is also beset with problems of a fun- 
damental nature. Studies conducted 
during the past several years have pro- 
duced a program which is expected to 
develop an effective radar warning and 
interceptor system by 1960. The dilem- 
ma here, however, is that by that date 
the chief threat to our cities will prob- 
ably be guided missiles rather than 
piloted bombers. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the program is not fully coordi- 
nated with the civil-defense program. 

These conditions clearly indicate a 
need for greater integration within the 
civil defense and continental air-defense 
programs. They also point to the advis- 
ability of bringing these two programs 
together in a single system directly tied 
in with the rest of our military effort. 
What is more, this action must be taken 
immediately. Whatever shortcomings 
there are in our continental air-defense 
plans and whatever weaknesses are in- 
herent in our civil-defense program 
should be fully understood at the high- 
est military-policy levels. Every effort 
should be exerted to establish the best 
possible program at the present time, 
while planning also for that time in the 
future when radically different measures 
will be required. 

To implement these recommendations 
will require fundamental changes in our 
Defense Establishment, bringing about 
much greater Federal authority in the 
case of civil defense. Therefore, I am 
at this time introducing a joint resolu- 
tion providing for these basic changes, 
According to the provisions of this reso- 
lution the desired integration of civil 


-defense and other aspects of our defense 


program will be achieved through a 
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Cabinet-level Department of Civil De- 
fense, the Secretary of which will be a 
member of the National Security 
Council. 

Creation of this Department of Civil 
Defense will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to exert positive leadership in de- 
veloping a realistic civil-defense pro- 
gram thoroughly integrated with our 
continental-defense system. In this 
manner a basic requirement of our broad 
military strategy will be met. The pos- 
sibility of deterring Soviet aggression 
will be increased to the extent that we 
demonstrate our ability to minimize the 
disaster that could be caused by a So- 
viet hydrogen bomb attack on our cities. 
In view of our primary emphasis on de- 
terring Soviet aggression, rather than 
destroying the Soviet Union, the provi- 
sions of this resolution should be given 
the utmost consideration. 


Dredging of the Merrimack River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article support- 
ing my proposal for the dredging of the 
Merrimack River from Lawrence to the 
sea, which appeared in the Haverhill 
(Mass.) Gazette, Wednesday, May 26, 
1954: 


For A NAVIGABLE MERRIMACK 

When we read of Representative Lane's 
bill calling for dredging of the Merrimack 
River from Lawrence to the sea, certain 
words of Longfellow came to mind, words 
used by the poet in introducing his memor- 
able rhyme on Paul Revere's ride. 

“Hardly a man is now alive,” he wrote, 
“who remembers that famous day and year.” 
And we might say that hardly a man is now 
alive who remembers when dredging the 
Merrimack was an important and perennial 
issue from Lowell to the sea. 

Whether the project is practical in terms 
of the investment, we don't know, but it 
fascinates us. And we must recognize that 
certain of Lane's arguments are persuasive. 

A river to be used by seaborne commerce 
obviously would be of economic benefit to 
the Merrimack Valley. 

If the Federal Government is in the mood 
to help industrial communities that are not 
keeping pace with industrial development 
generally, money spent on the river probably 
would be more wisely used than money 
diverted to Lawrence by favorable terms on 
Government contracts. 

Large precedents for such a relatively small 
project, as Lane notes, were established in 
such developments as TVA and in the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. He can plausibly 
argue that what is sauce for the Middle 
West's dinosaur is sauce also for the Massa- 
chusetts mouse. He can note too that Mas- 
sachusetts has contributed to these regional 
development projects vastly more than this 
commonwealth ever has received from com- 
parable programs. 

He could also note that the development 
of the Merrimack River by Federal funds 
makes more sense than the development of a 
New England hydroelectric power authority, 
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that was a favorite scheme of the Democrats 
when they ran affairs in Washington. 

The potential value of the project should 
be carefully determined. It appears to be 
great, one, as Lane says, that would stimulate 
industrial growth for the Merrimack Valley. 
After the value has been determined, then 
the ratio of costs to benefits must be meas- 
ured. If the cost is relatively small in terms 
of benefits, the project should be pushed. 

Certainly, if value is revealed, the project 
is one to be carried out largely with Federal 
funds; for, assuming its value, it falls within 
the category of useful projects beyond the 
financial reach of the immediately benefitted 
region. 

It is easily conceivable that Lanr—especi- 
ally because this is the year for national 
elections—has started something that we 
will be hearing much about. But even if 
nothing comes of it, we got some nostalgic 
pleasure merely by reading one report of his 
efforts to revive a once prominent issue. 


The Boys’ Towns of Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I should like to pay 
tribute to the Boys’ Town of Italy on 
this 10th anniversary year. It was on 
Christmas eve, 1944, that an Irish priest, 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing started a na- 
tional organization to look after the 
army of homeless youngsters who’ slept 
on the sidewalks of Italy. Given a home 
and a chance in life, hundreds of Italy's 
youngsters have been trained in the 
priciples of democracy and of honest 
living. In 1945, the Irish monsignor 
turned to the American people for aid in 
his great campaign and the result was a 
complete justification of his belief in the 
brotherhood of nations and universal 
compassion for the suffering children of 
the world, In recognition of this story 
of 10 years of faith, I insert the follow- 
ing messages in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

On the evening of May 15, 1954, benefit 
occasion for the Boys’ Towns of Italy 
held by the Boys’ Towns Committee of 
Union County, N. J., Chairman Arthur 
Venneri expressed the greeting: 

We are, tonight, living proof that it is bet- 
ter to give than to receive. We are enjoying 
the full and wholesale glow resulting from 
the accomplishments of so many of us in 
behalf of many more young children over- 
seas. We are happy in our hearts because 
we have recognized that ours is akin to the 
job of a parent. Once we have accomplished 
the responsibility for the spiritual, physical, 
and material growth of a child, we cannot be 
satisfied until our Job is done. The Lttle 
victims of world strife, the recipients of your 
bounty, are the deserving children in our 
charge. 

It is gratifying that none of you here to- 
night feels that your job has been completed 
and that you are still behind the wheel of 
humanity in this good work. For that, on 
this 10th anniversary of Boys’ Towns of 
Italy, God will bless you, and you, yourself, 
will receive the benefits that any great sc- 
complishment brings, 
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It would, indeed, be remiss on our part 
if we did not take the opportunity to pub- 
licly thank Msgr. John Patrick Carroll-Ab- 
bing, who ts honoring this occasion by his 
presence here tonight, for his tireless efforts 
in the great and noble work to which his 
life is dedicated. 

I salute you, each and every one here 
present, and also you, our many friends of 
Boys’ Towns of Italy who could not join us 
tonight, for your contribution in time, effort, 
and money, and I join with the speakers on 
this anniversary night in the hope that we 
shall continue until our mission has been 
completed, 


Following is the inspiring message of 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing to the many 
friends of the Boys’ Towns of Italy: 

This is the 10th anniversary year of Boys’ 
Towns of Italy. Ten years have gone by 
since 1944 when we passed through the 
devastated streets of Naples, Palermo, Leg- 
shorn, Reggio, Calabria, Bari, Potenza, Pes- 
cara, and Rome and saw the children, with- 
out a father and without a mother, home- 
less and vagabond, wandering In the wake 
ofanarmy, The lost children of the world, 
the innocent victims of the war, wandered 
the countryside alone, seeking food and more 
than food—the warmth of human affection. 

Ten years have gone by and we can look 
back on the record of Boys’ Towns of Italy 
and be glad. Rejoice at the tens of thou- 
sands of children who In the immediate post- 
war period were clothed and fed and given 
medical care; at the hundreds of orphanages 
that were helped; at the beautiful boys“ 
towns that have been built, giving a home 
and a new chance in life to the children 
made destitute by the war; at the more than 
25 splendid children's day centers that have 
been erected or are under construction in 
southern Italy to give care and loving assist- 
ance to the underprivileged youngsters of 
the Mezzogiorno. 

Thousands of children who suffered so ter- 
ribly in the war have grown to happy man- 
hood and given instruction, a trade, and 
moral training, thanks to the wonderful men 
and women in America who made a sacrifice 
of time, energy, and money to help these 
little ones across the seas. Let us thank 
God, you and I, for having been given this 
great and inestimable privilege of helping 
His little ones. 

Let us work together in the future, friends 
of boys’ towns in Union County, as we have 
done in the past, to bring a smile and a new 
hope to more and more unhappy children. 
God bless you and all those dear to you. 


Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1,1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Monday, May 10, 1954, edition of the 
Kansas City Times, Kansas City, Mo.: 

GRANDVIEW TACKLES Irs NEEDS 

The little city of Grandview,in southwest 
Jackson County is troubled with growing 
pains. The conversion of the Grandview 
airport into a major Air Force base has cre- 
ated something of an economic boom in that 
area. It also has created problems the like 
of which Grandview has not had to face 
before. 
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Foremost among these is the need of con- 
venient living quarters for the families of 
military and civilian personnel assigned to 
the base. Some of the married officers and 
enlisted men have had to drive as much as 40 
miles to and from the Grandview headquar- 
ters of the Central Air Defense force each 
day. Other men have yet to find decent 
family quarters at rent they can afford. 

Aware of this and related problems, a 
Grandview Chamber of Commerce committee 
is studying the idea of building a municipal 
sewer system. Septic tank facilities are not 
adequate for the multifamily housing units 
required, nor for the school at Grandview. 
A tentative plan for financing a sewer system 
is to try to obtain a $500,000 grant from the 
Federal Government under the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities Act. An ad- 
ditional $325,000 would be obtained by a pro- 
posed bond issue. 

Grandview is striving to work out its prob- 
lems of growth as best it can. The effort 
does credit to the citizens and leaders of 
that community. 


The Dock Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of May 28, 1954, shows the impor- 
tance of continuing our efforts to clean 
up the New York waterfront: 
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The portwide election to determine what 
union should represent the longshoremen 
in collective bargaining with the New York 
Shipping Association was disappointingly in- 
conclusive. But the old, and now inde- 
pendent, International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation has a lead of 319 votes. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has hundreds 
of challenged ballots to dispose of, and the 
result will not be known for some time. 

Whether or not the final count leaves the 
old and discredited ILA in control, it is ap- 
parent that the newly organized American 
Federation of Labor ILA marked up a major 
achievement in the short time it had to re- 
cruit membership. The AFL-ILA received 
7,568 votes in the voided election of last 
December, against the old ILA's 9,060, while 
more than 4.000 votes were challenged and 
never counted. In this week's election the 
AFL-ILA received 8,191 votes, the old ILA 
9,110, while 1,792 ballots are in dispute. 

Old loyalties linger, and it was not to be 
expected, perhaps, in view of this fact and 
Various resentments, logical or not, that a 
condition of years’ standing could be altered 
overnight. Whatever the outcome on the 
challenged ballots the long-term result must 
be the same: this port and its attendant 
vices must be cleaned up. All reputable ele- 
ments in the community are dedicated to 
that purpose, and one setback—unpleasant 
as any one setback may be—1is only an inci- 
dent in the long haul. We knew this job 
Wouldn't be easy. 


On this same date, May 28, 1954, the 
following editorial appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle on this same subject, I 
am pleased to commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 
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INDICATIONS or ILA’s Vicrory Bap News von 
Port or New YORK 


While the results are not final, the election 
to determine a collective-bargaining agent 
for the waterfront gives the gangster-ridden 
International Longshoremen's Association a 
319-vote majority over the rival American 
Federation of Labor union. We view this de- 
velopment as bad news for Brooklyn and the 
port of New York as a whole. 

But hope for a reversal of the status quo 
should not be abandoned since there are 
1,797 challenged ballots which will be the 
subject of a searching investigation by the 
National Labor Relations Board before the 
vote receives official certification. Neverthe- 
less, as matters stand now, it would appear 
that the community must prepare for the 
grim possibility it will have to deal with the 
same group that has threatened the very life 
of its vast shipping interests upon which so 
many depend for their livelihood. 

The ILA's margin, narrow as it is, suggests 
that longshoremen have absorbed very little 
of the true significance of recent events 
which found the ILA not willing to tolerate 
corrupt practices but having a major respon- 
sibility for the disruption of normal business 
activity with the resultant loss of jobs and 
millions of dollars. 

A close look at the ILA shatters any illu- 
sions about its intrinsic value in the field of 
decent unionism. Yielding to official and 
public pressure, the AFL belatedly expelled it 
from the parent union when pleas to clean 
house were ignored. Investigations produced 
such alarming facts that a bill was enacted 
by Congress for bistate control. The 
method had many disadvantages but it was 
conceded there was no other means of ap- 
proach if the port were to be saved. 

At the moment the ILA is in receivership 
and this legal checkrein will prevail until the 
union can produce the $50,000 fine that was 
levied by the courts as a consequence of a 
4-week wildcat strike in defiance of the 
Federal Government. 

An entirely new phase of the ILA’s check- 
ered history developed when evidence was 
secured that one of its powerful bosses, 
tough Tony Anastasia, formidable figure on 
the Brooklyn docks, had solicited war chest 
contributions from locals dedicated to Harry 
Bridges, who over the years has been accused 
of having Communist affiliations. This in 
itself foretold grave trouble for the future 
since it placed the Anastasia forces under 
direct obligations to an element that could 
eripple the harbor in time of serious emer- 
gency. 

In the event the ILA establishes its superior 
position on the basis of the election there is 
no choice but to accept the fact. But ac- 
ceptance does not mean defeat nor any con- 
tinuation of the past practices of paying 
tribute to hoodlums as a means of staying in 
business. The duly constituted authorities, 
bistate, local, and Federal, and the shippers 
will have a renewed obligation to work to- 
gether and vigorously prosecute any and all 
manifestations of illegal acts. None must 
be hidden. There can be no resumption of 
the reign of terror which has plagued us for 
so long. The challenge must be met with 
vigor and courage. 


Investigation of Registry of Vessels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following very interesting article 
which appeared in the editorial column 
of the Boston Post recently: 


INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


Men who derive their living from seaborne 
commerce have noticed a curious change in 
the past 2 years in the registry, of vessels, 
many owned by American shipping firms. 
Once vessels owned by Americans were reg- 
istered in great numbers in Panama, but 
now, in great numbers, these vessels have 
been shifted to the Liberian flag. 

Of course, the principal reason for having 
such vessels operated under foreign flags is 
to avoid the excessive cost of the high pay 
scales of American seamen, But it was pos- 
sible under both Panamanian and Liberian 
registries to hire cheap foreign crews. Then, 
why the shift to the Liberian flag? 

The answer is to be found in the fact that 
the Panamanian Government prohibited any 
ship under the flag of Panama to trade with 
Communist nations. The Liberians have no 
such scruples. Therefore, in high indigna- 
tion, American owners shifted to Liberian 
registry to trade with Communists. 

Cases of the following kind are all too 
frequent, as reported from a west coast port, 
where a huge, new tanker, with an Italian 
crew, under the Liberian flag and with a 
mortgage certificate held by an American uni- 
versity, arrived to compete with American- 
flag shipping. There should be an investiga- 
tion of this and there should be legislation 
to make it economically possible for Ameri- 
can-owned shipping under the American flag 
to compete for world trade. 


Elks Anniversary at Newburyport, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


1 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

Speaking at Newburyport at the Elks 50th 
anniversary jubilee, yesterday, Congressman 
Pamir J. Puisin denounced the roadblocks 
which the Soviet has thrown up against 
peace and deplored the developments at 
the Geneva Conference as significant of 
lamentable noncooperation by the free na- 
tions. 

“It is clear that the Soviet and its puppets 
are dominating the Conference” said PHIL- 
BIN, “and that our allies are not standing 
with us on the current issues before the 
world.” 

“It may well be,“ said the Congressman, 
“that timely, effective action by the United 
Nations and the free allies, working to- 
gether could have prevented alarming de- 
velopments in Indochina.” In yiew of the 
way this situation has worked out, he said, 
“The American people would strongly oppose 
sending American boys to remote parts of 
the world where the security of this Nation 
was not involved in order to pull somebody 
else's chestnuts out of the firse. Unless we 
can secure sincere cooperation from our al- 
lies and from the United Nations, it will 
be necessary to make a complete revaluation 
of American foreign policy, and that is what 
the people have a right to expect.” 

“Communism has played a large part in 
developing these unfortunate situations in 
Korea and Indochina,” he said. Unfor- 
tunately Communists have been able to cap- 
italize upon the abuses and injustices of 
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certain European colonial and imperialistic 
systems with which this country is not in 
sympathy and should certainly not attempt 
to justify or defend.” 

“while world tension will continue in- 
definitely,” he said, “I do not believe there 
will be a war. Even the Soviet realizes that 
another war might cripple civilization for 
a century and that their own country would 
be the greatest sufferer in the event of 
atomic and hydrogen attack.” 

“Peace is what we seek and peace is what 
the world wants,” he said. “It must be 
based upon justice. It could never possibly 
be achieved by surrendering any part of our 
great American birthright. It could never 
rest upon appeasement of those who aim 
to destroy freedom.” 

“The fight against communism here and 
abroad must go on,” said the Congressman, 
“but we must recognize that in all cir- 
cumstances the rights of American citizens 
upon which our precious freedom depends 
must be zealously safeguarded.” 

Congressman PHILBIN highly lauded the 
Elks as an organization performing invalu- 
able work. “If the spirit of brotherhood, 
charity, and patriotism so well exemplified 
and so actively practiced by the Elks could 
play a larger part in our lives, the Nation 
and the world would be better. Your work 
for charity alone,” he said, “entitles you to 
universal gratitude and I am sure you have 
It.“ 


The Local Service Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
important address by Hon, Josh Lee, a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
dealing with the great importance, na- 
tionally and from a defense standpoint, 
of the feeder air line system of the Na- 
tion. This is one of the most thorough- 
going studies and explanations of the 
importance of this vast new area of ex- 
pansion in the domestic air line indus- 
try I have ever read, and I call the ad- 
dress to the attention of Members of the 
Senate. The distinguished member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board who made 
the address is a former Member of this 
body from the State of Oklahoma. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
that the cost of printing the address is 
estimated to be $233.75. However, Mr. 
Lee's address is so illuminating, deal- 
ing as it does with the importance to 
the national defense and to the stability 
of the domestic air line industry, as well 
as to the handling of mail, of the feeder 
air routes, and it is so well documented 
and carefully analytical at this impor- 
tant stage of aviation development, that 
I ask unanimous consent, notwithstand- 
ing the cost, that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Mr. Chairman, airport executives, and 
guests, upon your invitation and by ap- 
proval of the Civil Aeronautics Board I am 
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here to speak to you on the problem of 
saving the local service airlines. We believe 
this, in part. is your problem too. We are 
not unmindful, however, of the possibility 
that each one of you may have a more im- 
mediate and more pressing problem in try- 
ing to make revenues cover expenses at your 
particular airport. As a teen-age boy I grew 
up on a ranch. One day I was run over by 
a gentleman cow. He knocked my front 
teeth and my sense both out. I later had 
my teeth put back. Then I started teach- 
ing school—in order to make enough money 
to get an education. Schoolteachers’ sal- 
aries then were about as low as they are 
now. But I finally saved up $12.50 with 
which to get a 4 year's education. I went 
over to the University of Oklahoma and 
found two other boys whose resources were 
as limited as mine. We rented a shack and 
set up bachelor quarters in order to hoid 
down expenses. We lived on ox tail soup and 
beef tongue in order to make both ends 
meet. So when the question of making both 
ends meet arises I am in a position to be 
very sympathetic. It is my hope that you 
too, because of your similar experience in 
trying to make revenues cover expenses, will 
be sympathetic and help these 14 vigorous 
young airlines get off of subsidy. I am con- 
vinced that if you heip them now they in 
turn will more than compensate you later. 


THE LOCAL AIRLINE EXPERIMENT 


When the Board first launched its local 
air service program 10 years ago, it did so 
With a long-range plan in mind. It did so 
knowing full well that these local airlines 
would require subsidy for a number of years 
to come. We made no effort to determine 
the exact length of time during which sub- 
sidy would be required. We decided that 
it would be sufficient proof that the experi- 
ment was succeeeding if the carriers could 
show a steady gain in revenues over expenses. 
This they did continually from 1947 to 1952. 
In 1947 the cost to the Government for 
each plane-mile of operation was 70.63 cents. 
In 1948 it was 64.27 cents. In 1949 it was 
56.53 cents. In 1950 it was 52.05 cents and 
in 1951 it was 48.91. Then the next year, 
1952, it jumped back up to 51.71 cents per 
Plane-mile. That isn't all. This unfavor- 
able trend continued through 1953 when it 
climbed to 53.40 cents a plane-mile. In 
short, the mail pay required of the Govern- 
ment for every plane-mile of local service 
operation Jumped from a low of 48.91 cents 
a plane-mile in 1951 to 53.40 cents a plane- 
mile in 1953, an increase of 4.49 cents a 
plane-mlle in 2 years. 

Naturally we knew when we launched the 
local air service experiment that when we 
increased the number of route miles to be 
operated we would have to Increase the total 
amount of mail pay accordingly. This we 
have done from year to year as the route 
systems have gradually been spread over 14 
areas of the United States. We did not ex- 
pect the total amount of mail pay to be 
reduced as long as we were still granting 
substantial new route mileage to be served 
but we did expect a gradual decrease in 
the mail pay required for each plane-mile 
of operation. In other words, as long as the 
per unit cost to the Government was decreas- 
ing we felt justified in continuing the experi- 
ment, 

But in 1952 the favorable trend toward 
less dependence upon the Government for 
each plane-mile of operation suddenly 
changed. We immediately began to ex- 
amine the reports. We discovered that it 
was an increase in costs rather than a de- 
crease In revenues which caused this reversal 
of a favorable trend. The expense column 
had not merely leveled off as would be ex- 
pected at some point, but had turned sharply 
upward. The revenues, however, had con- 
tinued their rate of increase. For example, 
the nonmail revenues in 1947 amounted to 
24,66 cents per plane-mile. In 1948 they 
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were 27.69 cents. In 1949 they were 31.99 
cents. In 1950 they were 33.74 cents. The 
carriers continued to drum up business, and 
in 1951 the commercial revenues for each 
plane-mile of operation were 46.17 cents. 
In 1952, the year that the unfavorable trend 
appeared, the commercial revenues were 
50.93 cents a plane-mile, and in 1953 they 
climbed on up to 55.13 cents a plane-mile. 
In short, the commercial revenues showed 
a constant and steady gain every year from 
1947 through 1953. This made it clear that 
the entire cause of the unfavorable trend 
was increased costs rather than decreased 
revenues. 

The costs of the local service airlines in- 
creased during the 2 years 1952 and 1953 by 
a total of $6,135,000. After making an ad- 
justment for the increase in the volume of 
operation for the years of 1952 and 1953, our 
calculations show that the rising costs in 
those 2 years not only absorbed 83,469,000 
of the increased revenues but required an 
additional mail payment of $2,666,000, mak- 
ing a total of $6,135,000, This means that 
after excluding the increase in expenses due 
to the increase in the volume of operations, 
there was an increase in costs of over $6 
million in 1953 over 1951. Remember, this 
does not include the increase in costs due 
to the additional plane-miles operated. 
This $6 million represents an Increase In the 
cost of operating the local service airlines 
for 1952 and 1953. I do not believe that the 
Government can or will continue to provide 
mail pay increases merely to meet increasing 
costs. As long as the two columns, that is, 
the cost column and the revenue column, 
can be made to show a favorable trend, I, as 
one member of the Board, feel justified in 
supporting the local service experiment. 
But when the dollars run out through the 
cost column faster than the carrier can bring 
them in through the revenue column, then I 
must admit that my enthusiasm suffers a 
sinking spell. 

When it was determined that the unfavor- 
able trend was due entirely to rising costs, 
it appeared to the Board that the first log- 
ical step was to plug the leaks so that when 
the carriers by extra effort should develop 
more traffic, they would have something to 
show for it. There were those who said the 
remedy lay in getting more bodies on the 
planes. I favor increasing the traffic too, 
but it seems so discouraging to work your 
head off developing more traffic only to dis- 
cover at the end of the quarter that the 
increase in traffic has been absorbed by an 
increase in costs, Of course, some people 
may be willing to console themselves like the 
farmer who fattened some hogs for market. 
When he sold them and figured up his ac- 
counts, he found that he had just come out 
even. “Well,” he said with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “I had the use of the hogs.” 
While we had the fun of running the air- 
lines, it cost us $6,135,000 more than it did 
in 1951 for the same volume of operation. 

No, if we are to take first things first, 
we must get these costs under control as 
the first order of business. I once heard of 
a test which was applied to all candidates 
for a feeble-minded institution. The pros- 
pective candidate was placed in a water-tight 
basement where a stream of water was run- 
ning in through an open spigot and where 
there was a pump. If he tried to pump the 
water out before he turned off the spigot 
he was granted admission to the feeble- 
minded institution without any further 
question as to his eligibility. 

The carriers’ Individual efforts proved to 
be ineffective in coping with the situation 
created by the rising costs, so last Decem- 
ber the Board wrote a letter to the presi- 
dent of the local airlines contemplating con- 
certed action by them. We recommended 
three separate and distinct steps for reduc- 
ing and holding down costs, They were as 
follows: 
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First, wages and salaries: Half the cost of 
running a local airline is the payment of 
wages and salaries. Naturally the officials 
and employees of a local airline should have 
the incentive of being able to look forward 
to pay boosts but when those airlines are 
fighting for their lives in an effort to re- 
duce and hold down subsidy payments, the 
pay boosts should bear more relation to the 
increase of reyenues over costs than to the 
scale of pay boosts agreed upon by the self- 
sufficient trunklines. It is becoming increas- 
ingly more apparent that unless everybody 
concerned with the welfare of the local alr- 
line is willing to accord them a sort of “fa- 
vored nation” status until they get over the 
hump, they are not going to make the grade. 

Second, materials, repairs, and overhauls: 
These items, coupled with the fuel and oil 
supplies, account for approximately 20 per- 
cent of the cost of running a local airline. 
Again realizing the ineffectiveness of the car- 
riers’ individual efforts in attacking these 
costs, the Board has offered to protect them 
from antitrust laws if they will form a corp- 
oration to bargain collectively for these ma- 
terials and services. The carriers have been 
working on that proposal since last Decem- 
ber. It is believed that substantial savings 
can be effectuated on these items by such an 
approach. 

Third, landing fees and ground rentals: 
These fees and charges account for slightly 
over 10 percent of the cost of running a local 
service airline. It was suggested by the 
Board that it would be desirable for the car- 
riers themselves to agree upon and recom- 
ment a formula of landing fees and airport 
charges which would take into consideration 
the subsidized status of the local airlines as 
well as the expensive nature of the short- 
haul operations required of them. 

On April 30, 1954, the Conference of Local 
Airlines approved a formula for landing fees 
which is as follows: 

“It is recommended that all local service 
Airlines in negotiating contracts and re- 
newals of existing contracts with cities and/ 
or airport authorities, covering landing fees, 
and joint terminal services charges, utilize 
the following formula: 

„1. The landing fee at an airport serving 

the intermediate and smaller cities be no 
greater than a fee equal to 2 percent of the 
gross generated passenger revenues on the 
local carrier's system originating at that air- 
port. 
“2. The landing fee at an airport serving 
major terminal cities be no greater than 8 
cents per 1,000 pounds of the certificated 
gross weight of the aircraft. 

“3. The allocation of the cost of joint 
terminal services used by two or more alir- 
lines be prorated among the airlines on the 
basis of— 

“(a) 10 percent equally. 

“(b) 45 percent in accordance with the 
ratio the number of each carrier's passenger 
schedules in and out of sald airport bears 
to the total number of schedules in and out 
of said airport by all carriers. Each sched- 
ule operated with 4-engine aircraft shall 
be counted as 3 schedules, each schedule 
operated with Convair- or Martin-type alr- 
craft shall be counted as 2 schedules, and 
each schedule operated by DOC-3 aircraft 
shall be counted as 1 schedule. 

“(c) 45 percent in accordance with the 
ratio the number of each carrier's passen- 
gers enplaning and deplaning at said air- 
port bears to the total number of passengers 
enplaning and deplaning at said airport by 
all carriers.” 

The local airlines provided us with data 
pertaining to landing fees at 331 sirports, 
or 8244 percent of the 401 now being served 
by them. Subject to such modifications as 
may be necessary to adjust it to differing 
circumstances, this formula seems to be a 
fair and reasonable device by which the alr- 
Port authorities can help the local airlines 
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reduce their dependence upon the Govern- 
ment. There would be an annual saving at 
these 331 airports on landing fees alone of 
$385,000. This is exclusive of any savings 
on airport service charges. 

It is more dificult to devise a rental charge 
formula for space in the terminal buildings 
because circumstances differ so widely at 
the different airports. Therefore, the car- 
riers made no specific recommendation with 
respect to a formula for rental space charges, 
although some individual carriers did sug- 
gest $1 per square foot as a standard charge 
for rental space. The carriers have pro- 
vided us with data on this subject from 224 
airports, or 55.9 percent of the airports served 
by them. Twenty-eight of these charge $1 
or less per square foot for space in the 
terminal buildings. 

On the basis of the airport rentals and 
the analysis of them by the Board's staff 
and also in consideration of the unfavorable 
trend in airmail subsidies, a formula sug- 
gests itself which might be useful for ex- 
amination and consideration by the airport 
managements and the airline executives. It 
is, of course, suggested with such caveats as 
may be necessary to make it properly ap- 
plicable under the varying circumstances at 
the different airports. It is as follows: 

(a) $1 per square foot for all airports 
served exclusively by local airlines, and 

(b) $1.25 per square foot for all airports 
served by 1 trunkline, $1.50 for those served 
by 2 trunklines, $1.75 for those served by 3 
trunklines, and so on, with an additional 
25 cents per square foot for each additional 
trunkline up to and not exceeding at any 
airport a maximum rate of $3 per square 
foot. 

The acceptance by the airport managers 
of these proposed formulas with such modi- 
fications as may be necessary and desirable 
would be a substantial contribution toward 
insuring the continuation of these airlines. 
If all 3 of the formulas, that is, the land- 
ing-fee formula, service-charge formula, and 
the rental-space formula, were applied at 
all of the airports served by the local air- 
lines, the immediate savings should be sub- 
stantial, since 821% percent of the landing- 
fee formula alone would save $385,000 per 
year. But even more important than the 
immediate savings would be the ultimate 
and recurring savings achieved by holding 
down costs which may, in the absence of 


any uniform standard, start a rising spiral 


of chain reactions and spread over the 
industry. 

The total increase for airport charges since 
1950 is $2,388,604. Of this amount $1,022,319 
is due to the inauguration of service at new 
airports since 1950, but $1,366,285, or 57.2 
percent of this increase is due to rising costs. 
In other words, within 3 years, excluding 
service at new stations, airport charges have 
increased $1,366,285. This represents an in- 
crease of almost 20 percent a year. There- 
fore, the greatest benefits from the estab- 
lishment of a uniform standard of charges 
will be its effect in holding down future 
charges. 

UNIFORMITY OF TREATMENT 

A study of fees and charges levied at 82½ 
percent of the airports served by the local 
airlines convinced me that as a general rule 
the charges are not unreasonable and in a 
number of cases are rather liberal. There- 
fore, I do not come before you urging that 
the fees and charges now being paid by the 
local airlines are unreasonable but I come 
rather requesting favored treatment for 
these 14 local airlines. From the reports 
given mre by the presidents of the local air- 
lines concerning the fair and understanding 
attitude of the managers, we are 
counting on you to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment in granting favored treatment to 
the local airlines. My purpose in coming to 
this convention is to help in the establish- 
ment of a scale of fees and charges which 
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are low enough to be helpful and uniform 
enough to be fair, 

The facts show that as a general rule the 
charges to the local carriers are higher in 
those airports which are also served by 
trunks. This, of course, is only natural be- 
cause the airport managers do not like to 
be charged with discrimination, so in the 
absence of any formula which makes allow- 
ance for ability to pay, they charge the local 
carriers the sanre as the trunks. Further- 
more, it appears from a study of this ques- 
tion that many airport authorities would 
grant the local service carriers lower rates 
if they were sure that other airports were 
making the same concessions. Therefore, it 
is our hope that these uniform standards of 
fees and charges will make it easier for the 
airport authorities to justify our request of 
favored treatment, 

It is true that these standards are very 
liberal to the local carriers. But if this ef- 
fort is to result in any actual benefits then 
we must effectuate substantial savings. Some 
of you may remember the story of the pas- 
senger on a pullman who was being dusted 
off by the porter. The passenger put his hand 
deep down in his pocket and said, “Porter, 
what is the standard tip?” The porter re- 
plied, “One dollar, suh, Yes suh.” The pas- 
senger handed him a dollar, The porter 
bowed low and said, “Thank you, suh, You 
is de fust one who ever has come up to de 
standard.” I hope we have a better per- 
centage of those who come up to the stand- 
ard than was enjoyed by the porter. 

WHY SHOULD THE LOCAL AIRLINES RECEIVE 

FAVORED TREATMENT? 


First, because they are at an economic dis- 
advantange because of (1) the type of equip- 
ment which they must use with little hope 
of improvement in the offing, (2) the tem- 
porary nature of their certificates which 
handicaps them in financing and contract- 
ing, and (3) the type of service they must 
perform. It is necessary for them to make 
more landings and takeoffs than the trunks. 
Their average length of hop is shorter than 
the trunks. Last year the local airlines 
made a landing for every 74 revenue miles 
fiown whereas the trunks made a landing 
for every 234 revenue miles. The local air- 
lines had only 3% revenue passengers for 
each takeoff while the trunks had 13.2. The 
advantage is even greater when translated 
into dollars. Last year for each takeoff the 
10 largest trunks received $469 of revenue 
whereas the local carriers received only 641. 

Second, we are asking favored treatment 
for the local airlines In assessing fees and 
charges because they are highly subsidized, 
It has been said that the small communities 
are really the ones benefiting most by the 
subsidized carriers and that they (the small 
communities), therefore, should pay the sub- 
sidy. While there is some truth in this state- 
ment it does not represent the whole truth, 
A survey of the facts with respect to fees 
and charges showed me that the smallest 
communities are so happy to have the sery- 
ice that as a rule, their charges are little 
more than token charges. Several are make 
ing no charges at all and 154 of the smallest 
airports are charging less than $1 per land- 
ing. On the other hand, 8 of the largest aire 
ports are charging $5 or over per landing 
and 10 more of the largest airports are charg- 
ing between $4 and $5. 

WHO, THEN, Is SUBSIDIZED? 

It is my Judgment that every community 
and every passenger served by the local car- 
rier is subsidized. The large communities 
cannot say that they are not benefited by 
having all of these local carriers connect 
them by air with the smaller communities 
in their trade territories. Every air journey 
must have an airport at each end. There is 
just as much subsidy involved, therefore, 
in one end of the journey as the other. A 
large trade center is benefited by having its 
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customers brought in in the morning and 
taken back in the evening just as much if 
not more than the smal] communities which 
provide those customers. 

Last year the local airlines carried almost 
$24 million worth of traffic in and out of the 
big trade centers of the United States. Fur- 
thermore, a part of this was traffic exchanged 
with the trunks. The local carriers delivered 
to the trunk carriers 309,398 passengers and 
received from the trunks for transportation 
to their final destination 456,000 passengers. 
This means that in 1 year 766,210 passengers 
either began or completed their journey on 
the Jocal airlines. These 766,000 passengers, 
it should be remembered, are only those 
passengers exchanged with the trunks and 
do not represent the larger volume of traffic 
carried exclusively by the local service car- 
riers. The trunks received for their share 
of this exchange traffic $15,025,375. It is 
safe to say that a part of these passengers 
would not have traveled by air and another 

would not have traveled at all except 
for the local carriers who made it possible 
for them to complete their entire journey by 
air. Therefore, the large communities have 
just as much at stake in the welfare of the 
local airlines as the small communities, 


A PENNYWISE POLICY 


There are indications of growing impa- 
tience with the local airline subsidy. I favor 
the reduction of subsidy too but am unwill- 
ing to concede that the absorption of the lo- 
cal airlines by the trunklines would in the 
long run result in any beneficial economies 
to the Government. On the contrary, I fear 
that much we have achieved during the past 
10 years in developing a broad base for the 
air transportation industry would be sacri- 
ficed if we should transfer the communities 
now being served by the local carriers to 
the trunks for service. It would undo the 
achievements of the past 10 years in the 
field of local air service. 

One of the major issues confronting the 
Board in establishing the first local service 
operation was the selection of a proper car- 
rier. In that first case Western Air Lines 
‘was an applicant for feeder routes but its 
application was rejected in favor of an in- 
dependent local carrier. In deciding this 
fundamental policy question the ‘Board 
stated: * 

“The type of service we here visualize in- 
volves an entirely new type of service gaged 
to meet the needs of smaller communities 
and relatively short hauls. In view of the 
limited trafic potentialities of the points on 
the new system, an unusual effort will be 
required to develop the maximum traffic. 
Greater effort and the exercise of managerial 
ingenuity may be expected from an inde- 
pendent local operator whose continuation 
in the air transportation business will be 
dependent upon the successful development 
of traffic on the routes and the operation of 
e on an adequate and economical 

This basic policy announced in the Rocky 
Mountain case—namely, that feeder routes 
should be operated by independent local 
service carriers—was followed by the Board 
in 11 separate major proceedings involving 
the establishment of new local route systems 
throughout the entire United States. 

There is a good solid reason for the 
Board's policy of establishing and maintain- 
ing a distinction between the two types of 
service. The Board has considered it so im- 
portant that it has reinterated this policy on 
numerous occasions. The wisdom of the 
Board in giving local airlines a different type 
of certificate and in keeping them entirely 
separate and distinct from the trunklines 
has been proven by the development of local 
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traffic. A comparison with the trunks in the 
early stages of their development is worth- 
while at this point. In 1939, the first year 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act, the Big 
Four trunklines had the cream of the traffic 
routes. They had long-haul operations be- 
tween the largest cities. They were not 
limited by restrictions. They hauled that 
year a total of 1,025,281 passengers. Now 
compare this record with the local carriers 
for 1953 which would be roughly comparable 
to the same stage of development as the 
Big Four had reached in 1939. During 1953 
the local airlines carried a total of 1,925,087 
passengers. The 14 local airlines operated 
over lean traffic routes with artificial restric- 
tions which required short-haul operations. 
Yet they developed almost 2 million pas- 
sengers where the Big Four developed slight- 
ly over 1 million in their early stages of de- 
velopment. It should also be remembered 
that it was not until the last 3 years that 
the trunk carriers were able to exist without 
subsidy. 

The question might be asked, how then 
did the local airlines develop so many pas- 
sengers where no passengers were thought to 
exist. The answer is, because of the oneness 
of purpose which the local carriers have. By 
virtue of their certificates the local carriers 
must depend upon short-haul traffic gen- 
erated at the intermediate stations as well 
as at the terminals. The Board in laying 
out their route systems had this in mind, 
The trunks on the other hand, are free to 
develop the profitable long-haul business, 
Service to Duluth, Minn. and Pine Bluff. 
Ark. are good cases in point. During the 
last year of trunkline service to Duluth the 
trunk carried 4,552 passengers. A local air- 
line was substituted for the trunkline and 
the first full year of operation the local air- 
Une carried 9,693 passengers. At Pine Bluff, 
Ark., for the last 9 months of operation by a 
trunk there were 357 passengers and for the 
first 9 months of operation by a local carrier 
there were 1,228 passengers. 

There is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the trunk carriers and the local car- 
riers. This distinction is important because 
it gives the two types of carriers different 
objectives. The primary Objective of the 
trunk is to develop long-haul business. The 
primary objective of the local carrier is to 
develop local business. 

If the local carriers were to be absorbed 
by the trunks for the immediate expediency 
of terminating the subsidy, the air traffic at 
the small and intermediate communities 
would dry up because the trunks would pro- 
vide them with the minimum service re- 
quired under law, Since the long-haul op- 
erations are the most profitable, good busi- 
ness practices would require the trunks to 
emphasize this type of service to the neglect 
of the short-haul business. The local serv- 
ice carriers, however, by their certificates, are 
not permitted to engage in a long-haul com- 
petitive service with the trunks, They 
know that if they succced at all it will be by 
developing the inter-city traffic at the inter- 
mediate stations. It is this oneness of pur- 
pose directed to the development of local 
traffic that has built up a $24 million busi- 
ness where none existed before. The same 
reason that causes the local carriers to de- 
velop more local traffic than the trunks is 
the reason that caused the hare to outrun 
the hound. The hare was running for his 
life and the hound for his lunch. The dif- 
ference is one of incentive. This difference 
in incentive must be maintained. If the 
trunks should take over the local airlines, 
then the primary incentive to develop local 
traffic would be gone and local traffic would 
begin to wither away. After a short time 
the trunks would be able to show by the 
traffic figures that they were losing money 
at the smallest stations. They would then 
request permission to suspend service at 
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those stations, and one after another many 
small communities would be dropped and 
thus the well springs of new traffic would 
be dried up at the source. Why, you ask is 
such a policy being considered. The answer 
is, because it costs the Government 4% cents 
more for each plane-mile of operation than 
it did in 1951. 


THEN ARE THE LOCAL AIRLINES WORTH SAVING? 


On the record of their achievement, I be- 
lieve they are. Here are the facts. Last year 
the Government paid $23,105,935 in mail pay 
to the local carriers. That was the total 
bill for carrying the mail. The total bill 
paid for rural free delivery for the same 
period was $192,430,434. The people who 
pay this bill do so willingly because they 
believe the service is worth the money. You 
could not take away rural fre delivery in this 
country on the grounds that it cost 
$192 million, 

Now let us see what we get for the $23 
million we pay the 14 local airlines. Last 
year they carried 316 million letters. At 6 
cents each that equals $18,968,769. If these 
letters had borne 8-cent stamps instead of 
6-cent stamps, the revenue would have paid 
the entire mail bill of the local airlines with 
$2,185,756 left over with which to pay the 
Post Office Department for the handling 
charges. While a part of this mail was car- 
ried on part of its journey by other carriers, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that the mall 
carried by these 14 local carriers brought in 
almost $19 million. In addition, they car- 
ried 20 million pounds of cargo and 1,925,087 
passengers, 

Furthermore, these 14 vigorous young car- 
riers constitute a backlog of national de- 
fense. Following World War II the question 
was often asked in Government circles, “How 
can the United States best preserve the great 
backlog of airlift made available by the sur- 
plus aircraft?” ‘To place all of these planes 
in mothballs did not answer that question, 
but the Civil Aeronautics Board did. We an- 
swered it by establishing this secondary sys- 
tem of independent air carriers. We believed 
that by its establishment more planes could 
be kept in the air, more pilots and mechanics 
kept trained, more miles of navigation aids 
kept in operation, and more landing fields 
kept in use for fewer dollars than by any 
other method available, Time has proven 
the wisdom of that decision. For example, 
today as a result of the local airline opera- 
tions over 10,000 miles of airways have been 
established. Approximately 125 “H” facili- 
ties have been installed, a total of 121 do- 
mestic airports have been enlarged, 107 air- 
ports have been provided with night lighting 
facilities, and 213 airports which otherwise 
would be growing up in weeds are in active 
service, 

Furthermore, 6,000 people are employed by 
the local airline industry. Approximately 
1,000 of these are pilots, over 1,000 are 
mechanics, and almost 1,000 others are tech- 
nical personnel, These 14 airlines operate 
a total of 160 aircraft which are available 
on a moment's notice, in case of a national 
emergency. What would it cost the Govern- 
ment to maintain on a purely military basis 
this reserve of trained personnel, this pool 
of operating aircraft, along with all of the 
other transportation facilities involved in 
the daily operation of this young industry? 

Imagination and vision are needed in the 
air-transportation business. We are for- 
tunate, you and I, to have a part in the de- 
velopment of the aviation industry. I say 
we are fortunate. But is aviation fortunate? 
When I was first appointed to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board I attended an aviation meet- 
ing where I heard a speaker admonishing the 
leaders of this dynamic industry to proceed 
cautiously. He said, “Now, gentlemen, we 
should keep our feet on the ground.” Well, I 
admit that I was one of the newest members 
of the aviation Industry but for the life of 
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me I couldn’t figure how we could fly with 
our feet on the ground. The “wait and see“ 
philosophy never developed any industry or 
conquered any new frontiers. 

Of all the millions who have flown they 
are but a handful to those who have not, 
Air traffic is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Last year the domestic airlines carried 184 
percent more passengers than they did 3 
years before—and the end is not yet. We 
are aiming at a fast-moving target; we must 
lead it or we shall surely shoot behind it. 

Give us your cooperation in our effort to 
develop an air transportation system adapted 
to the future as well as the present needs of 
commerce, the Postal Service, and the na- 
tional defense. 


Spencer, Mass., Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


- OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

At the Spencer Memorial Day exercises 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of Clinton, 
hailed the great heroes of the past to whom 
we owe American liberty, and declared that 
it is only through complete devotion to the 
great cause for which they fought and died 
that we would be able to preserve American 
institutions against the deadly enemies 
which surround us in the current day. 

Lauding the “incomparable spirit of sacri- 
fice and loyalty which inspired the heroes of 
every American war,“ the Clinton Congress- 
man denounced the diabolical forces in the 
world today which are working feverishly to 
destroy human freedom. 

“This great Nation was built upon the 
solid rock of patriotism,” he said. “It has 
been preserved by the bloody sacrifices of 
many generations. In our own day we have 
witnessed the magnificent devotion of Amer- 
ican sons and daughters who gave their all 
to defend our shores and protect American 
liberties. 

“The Nation can never put too high a value 
upon these unforgettable contributions to 
our country, nor should we ever lose sight of 
the fact that unless we, in our time, keep 
alive the spirit of patriotic devotion which 
animated them that our cherished liberties 
will be in peril,” he asserted. 

“The sons of American mothers have died 
in every clime in behalf of freedom, but the 
world now observes a gigantic and deadly 
Communist conspiracy which is working 
ceaselessly to destroy the freedom for which 
they fought and died. Our task is plain, 
Our duty is clear. We must soulfully rededi- 
cate ourselves today with more fervor and 
determination than ever before to protect 
this Nation against its enemies, foreign and 
domestic, and to make sure that, come what 
may, we will ever be prepared to defend our 
American freedom against aggression and 
infiltration. 

“America seryes no selfish aims. It seeks 
no territorial aggrandizement, It desires no 
dictation over the lives and affairs of other 
Peoples. Our great aim is to preserve our 
American way of life, our precious liberties 
for the benefit of ourselves and our posterity, 
and to help preserve freedom in the world. 

“We cherish peace and are pledged to strive 
for peace provided it is based upon justice. 
We recognize that no real lasting peace can 
ever be based upon the surrender of any part 
of our American birthright or the appease- 
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ment of the deadly enemies trying to de- 
stroy us. 

“Above all, let us have no fear about the 
future, because under God this Nation will, 
as in the past, rise up with unity and loyalty 
to protect its basic way of life against all 
those who threaten it. Confident in our 
high purpose and in the righteousness of our 
ideals, mindful of our blessed heritage and 
the great debt we owe to those we so proudly 
honor today, let us courageously grapple with 
current-day problems. If we serve with the 
same zeal that inspired them, there can be 
no doubt that we will preserve our glorious 
destiny and we will succeed in securing just 
peace and freedom in the world.” 


The Inquirer at 125 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 125th anniversary of the erection of 
one of the great institutions in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. During 
these perilous times, when all of our 
freedoms are under attack, the mere ex- 
istence of a medium of enlightened 
thought and expression offers a guaranty 
that those things we cherish most are 
being protected. I join with other 
thousands of people in the United States 
in wishing the Philadelphia Inquirer and 
its progressive editor, Walter Annen- 
berg, a happy birthday. 

A statement by Walter H. Annenberg, 
editor and publisher of the Inquirer, 
follows: 

Tue INQUIRER AT 125 YEARS 

On Tuesday, June 1, 1954, the Inquirer 
marks the 125th year of its eventful career, 

We stand at this milestone proud of our 
historic past, but we are not content to rest 
on this alone. We stand vigorous and ma- 
ture—a maturity which expresses itself by 
being involved and related with the total 
scene in which we live. 

For the Inquirer is not an isolated enter- 
prise, separate and apart from the life 
around it. It is, in fact, an organ of com- 
munication through which all other inter- 
ests in our community, our country, and, 
in the larger view, the world, can be more 
closely related to each other and thus 
achieve a more meaningful present. 

The story of the Inquirer has been told 
too often to require extensive repetition 
here—its birth in Bank Alley in 1829; its 
early struggles for survival; its reportorial 
accomplishments in the Mexican and Civil 
Wars: its advocacy of Abraham Lincoln for 
President; its growth under the control of 
Jesper Harding and his son, William W. 
Harding; its progress under the leadership 
of James Hverson and, later, his son, Col. 
James Elverson, Jr.; and its great expansion 
under my father, M. L. Annenberg (1936- 
42) and the present ownership. 

Throughout its history this newspaper 
has endeavored to be a helpful and depend- 
able factor in the lives of the people it has 
served. 

It has built up a reputation for integrity 
in its news columns, force and constructive 
effort on its editorial page, sparkle and orig- 
inality in its color and other feature sections, 

It has sponsored innumerable campaigns 
for the political, social, and economic bet- 
terment of the residents of this area and 
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has resolutely carried them through to con- 
crete results. 

It has fought for justice and a fuller and 
more prosperous life with fairness, not 
favoritism, as its standard. 

The reward of this policy of honesty, forth- 
rightness, and awareness of the needs of the 
people has been acceptance on the part of its 
readers, a widespread circulation and a large 
advertising content. 

The Inquirer, however, does not propose to 
sit back in satisfied contemplation of past 
successes. A newspaper is a living entity 
and, like an individual or a nation, must 
look forward. 

We live in a time of great changes at home 
and abroad, a time of crisis, of danger. This 
newspaper pledges its continuing help in the 
strengthening of our own democracy as a 
guide and hope for other nations, free or 
slave; to the upbullding of defensive arms 
for America's protection against aggression, 
and to an unceasing crusade for the kind of 
peaceful and stable world in which all 
peoples may find true security. 

But a newspaper, like a social-minded in- 
dividual, must continue to be aware of its 
basic responsibility to its immediate com- 
munity. Our age is witnessing a resurgence 
of industrial and cultural life throughout 
the Delaware Valley. The city of Benjamin 
Franklin—the Shrine of Independence— 
which saw the birth of the Nation, is now 
experiencing an economic rebirth, promising 
added well-being to millions of Americans. 

When the Inquirer coined the phrase, 
“Delaware Valley, U. S. A.,“ it undertook an 
obligation to see that the dream of Delaware 
Valley, United States of America, would be 
realized. 

In this spirit the Inquirer looKs to the 
future with faith in the high destiny of the 
United States; the revitalization of this city 
of homes and the development of Delaware 
Valley, United States of America, not only in 
material prosperity and opportunity for 
workers, but as an example to the Nation of 
a community where brotherly love and spirit- 
ual values find day-to-day expression. 

So it is with a sense of dignity and re- 
sponsibility we stand at this century-and-a- 
quarter mark resolved, obligated and dedi- 
cated to go on working, with all our strength 
and resources, for the attainment of the lofty 
goals toward which our beloved country and 
our historic city strive. 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that not only I, as a Member of Congress 
representing the 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, supports a decent sal- 
ary increase for postal employees, but 
likewise the Council of the City of Dear- 
born has also gone on record. 


The following is the resolution adopted 
by the council which also recognizes the 
fact that our Postal Department is dete- 
riorating rapidly and that the salary 
question in this area is acute: 

From the Detroit Area Postal Organizations 
Council, box 44, Detroit 31, requesting sup- 
port in its effort to secure an increase in 
wages for post office employees. 

By Councilman Vezzosl supported by 
Councilman Broomhall. 
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“Whereas post office employees have not 
had a raise in wages in the last 3 years; and 

“Whereas such a failure on the part of our 
national Government has produced condi- 
tions which could result in the deterioration 
of postal service; and 

“Whereas the council desires that a situa- 

tion conducive to maximum efficiency pre- 
vail: 
“Resolved, That Congress, prior to its ad- 
journment for the summer, be and it is here- 
by respectfully requested to grant the postal 
workers a living wage through enactment of 
appropriate legislation; 

Resolved further, That the city clerk be 
and he is hereby directed to transmit a true 
copy of this resolution to Senators HOMER 
Ferguson and CHARLES Potrer and Con- 

an JOHN LESINSKI.” 

The resolution wes unanimously adopted. 


Junior Union and League of Rumanian 
Societies of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an address I made 
to the Junior Union and League of Ru- 
manian Societies of America at their 
13 annual Junior Union convention at 
St. Mary's Rumanian Orthodox Church 
Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, May 30: 

It is a real pleasure for me to have the 
opportunity to meet with you and to be 
able to say a few words before your 13th 
annual junior convention now being held 
in Cleveland. It has been my privilege to 
know about the Rumanian nation and the 
Rumanian people for a great many years. 
Long before I even entertained the idea 
of running for Congress, I knew a great deal 
about the Rumanian cause. My father, 
lately deceased, prided himself on his knowl- 
edge of, and understanding of, the rich cul- 
ture and traditions of the Rumanian people, 
and I am proud to say that he made certain 
that I acquired a goodly part of his warm 
understanding and appreciation of your 
cause. With that background, you will per- 
haps better understand my keen interest in 
your affairs and my desire to do everything 
I possibly can to assist you in furthering the 
objectives of the Junior Union and League 
of Rumanian Societies of America. 

The world of our day is confronted with 
the greatest threat in history to the sur- 
vival of western civilization. This threat 
is posed by the international Communist 
conspiracy nurtured in, headquartersed in, 
and directed from Moscow. There is no 
doubt that the primary and overriding ob- 
jective of the international Communist con- 
spiracy is to enslave all the nations and 
peoples of the world and to make them ab- 
ject slaves of Moscow, While this is the 
primary and overriding objective, the means 
by which the conspirators seek to attain that 
objective are many, devious, and, indeed, 
diabolical. 

For the international Communist conspir- 
acy to win control of the world, it must first 
stamp out the leadership elements of all 
those positive forces which oppose it. The 
madmen of the Kremlin recognize this fact 
and are busily engaged in destroying all the 
leadership elements of the opposition forces 
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everywhere in the world. The nations taken 
captive by the Moscovites following World 
War II know very well the means by which 
the madmen of the Kremlin are trying to 
develop a robot man who will be devoid of 
all the sentiments, moral norms, inspirations, 
and disciplines which form the very foun- 
dation of our western civilization. 

Let us take the case of Rumania—one of 
the once-free nations now held captive by 
Moscow. Just what are the agents of the 
Kremlin doing in Rumania today? They are 
doing many evil and destructive things, but 
in my opinion here are the things they are 
trying to do in order to destroy the very 
concept of a Rumanian nation. 

To begin with, the ruling clique in Ru- 
mania today are no more Rumanian than 
Dictator Malenkov. They have no apprecia- 
tion of or respect for the Rumanian people 
and the glorious part those people have 
played in the building of the civilization 
which you and I so cherish today. They 
are stooges of the madmen of the Kremlin. 
They do not respect the will of the Rumanian 
people, 

Secondly, these stooges of the Kremlin are 
carrying out programs calculated to destroy 
the very religious and cultural foundations 
of the Rumanian nation. In doing this, they 
penetrate and control all things related to 
scholastics, artistry, science, social and cul- 
tural education. In doing this they seek to 
stamp out all those great values the Ruman- 
jan people have built up over the course of 
centuries. They have failed in this evil 
work but the effort continues. 

Thirdly, the stooges of the Kremlin are 
trying to replace everything that is Ruma- 
nian with the up-side-down doctrine and 
philosophy of Russian communism. This 
atheistic doctrine teaches that there is no 
God, that there is no moral law, that broth- 
erly love is only for the weak and the mis- 
guided, and that the only values in life are 
those which relate to material things. Un- 
derlying all this evil propaganda, however, is 
the requirement that the Rumanian people 
look to a new type of deity, who sits upon 
a blood-bathed throne in Moscow. 

There are many other things the Comnrun- 
ist stooges in Rumania are doing and trying 
to do, but these things I have cited, I be- 
lieve are particularly pertinent to the pur- 
poses and objectives which you have been 
considering during your convention in Cleve- 
land. You have set as your task the noble 
undertaking of keeping alive all those things 
which distinguish the Rumanian people 
down through history as well as in the 
contemporary world in which we live. These 
are the things that every man, regardless of 
his national origin or heritage, takes a na- 
tural pride in. These are the things that 
form the foundation of real patriotism—the 
kind of patriotism which springs from love 
of God and love of country. In my judg- 
ment, you are engaged in a task which is 
essential to the survival of our civilization. 

I firmly believe that your efforts will reap 
a great reward and will bring everlasting 
benefit not only to the United States of 
America, but to the suffering people in Ru- 
mania. The day will surely come, just as cer- 
tain as day follows night, when the despots 
of the Kremlin will be turned back and there 
will follow a great resurgence of all those 
historic values upon which nationhood is 
predicated. When that day comes, you must 
be well prepared as good loyal Americans, 
to do your full part in a world in which all 
nations will enjoy the right of national sov- 
ereignty within the framework of a world 
organization dedicated to peace and pros- 
perity for all. I wish you every success in 
your deliberations and assure you again of 
my desire to do everything I possibly can to 
assist you in the very important work in 
which you are engaged. 


June 1 
Loans or Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recorp a statement I filed 
today in the foreign-operations hearings 
in the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

We are about to close our hearings. 
I had hoped that FOA or some other 
executive agency would support the 
President's announced policy on loans 
rather than grants for economic aid. 
Since this has not been done, I wish 
to do so. 


This problem was given careful con- 
sideration by the Randall Commission, 
of which I had the privilege of being 
a member. The report of the Commis- 
sion to the President and to the Con- 
gress included the following recom- 
mendations: 


The Commission recommends that 
economic aid on a grant basis should 
be terminated as soon as possible. 


In cases where our security is impor- 
tantly involved, the Commission believes 
that moderate grants-in-aid may serve 
the national interest of the United 
States. 


The Commission recommends further 
that where support is needed to main- 
tain military forces to conduct military 
operations connected with our own secu- 
rity beyond the economic capacity of a 
country to sustain grants should be 
made, not loans, In other cases where 
substantial economic aid is necessary in 
the interest of the United States but 
cannot be obtained from private or in- 
ternational sources loans should be made, 
not grants, 

The President endorsed these recom- 
mendations of the Randall Commission 
in his message to the Congress on foreign 
economic policy of the United States on 
March 30 of this year. The words of the 
President are as follows: 

I subscribe, therefore, to the principle that 
economic aid on a grant basis should be 
terminated as soon as possible, consistent 
with our national interest. In cases where 
support is needed to establish and equip mili- 
tary forces of other governments in the in- 
terest of our mutual defense, and where this 
is beyond the economic capacity of another 
country, our aid should be in the form of 
grants. As recognized by the Commission, 
there may be some cases in which modest 
amounts of grant aid to underdeveloped 
countries will importantly serve the interest 
of security. I further agree that in other 
situations where the Interest of the United 
States requires that dollars not otherwise 
available to a country should be provided, 
such support to the maximum extent appro- 
priate should be in the form of loans rather 
than grants. 


* 

This statement of policy which seems 
to be clear and simple apparently has 
been ignored by the various officials who 
have presented the fiscal year 1955 for- 
eign operations program to us. 
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The working draft bill does not con- 
tain any provisions implementing the 
policy stated by the President which I 
have just read. The draft bill authorizes 
the provision of aid on either a grant 
basis or a loan basis as has been the case 
in previous years, but no directives what- 
ever that loans should be made under 
any defined conditions. The matter is 
left entirely to the discretion of the ad- 
ministrator of the program. Experience 
has shown us that when a country can 
havea grant or a loan, it always chooses 
a grant, and when a foreign aid admin- 
istrator has both grant and loan author- 
ity, he always chooses grants. The wit- 
nesses tell us that none of the projects 
they wish to underwrite are sound 
enough for bankable loans but are sound 
enough for American grants. I question 
such judgment. In this country our 
Government has loaned billions of dol- 
lars to citizens on projects that were 
sound but not bankable, and the loans 
have been repaid. During the depression 
thousands of homes, farms, and busi- 
nesses were saved in this way. 

The opponents of loans for foreign aid 
include some strange bedfellows. Those 
who oppose all aid and those who want 
nothing but gifts join in saying that aid 
loans are substantially gifts anyway, 
and cause bad feelings. Experience 
shows that both groups are wrong in 
these arguments. 

This committee, through provisions or 
amendments I have offered, has required 
a whole series of loans in aid bills. All 
of them were opposed by the executive 
branch. None of the loans were ever 
turned down by the other countries in- 
volved. None of these loans have been 
defaulted. None of them have caused 
hard feelings. Here is the record: 

Loans required under ECA, MSA, and India 
wheat loan 
Original ECA Act (Public 

Law 472, goth Cong.) . $1, 000, 000, 000 

India Emergency Food Act 


of 1951 (Public Law 48, 
Od. CONB:) ooo anna de ea 190, 000, 000 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 
(Public Law 165, 82d 
Cong.) (10 percent of ECA 
assistance 335. 547. 000 
1 1, 525, 547, 000 
Collections on these loans as of December 
31, 1953 
Principal, European ECA $167, 000 
Interest, European FX 42, 755, 000 
Interest, Indian wheat 7. 027,000 
SENSORY oe ces E 49, 949, 000 


As a matter of fact, since World War 
II, the United States has extended to 
foreign nations credits of $11,504,000,000. 
During this same postwar period the 
United States has collected from foreign 
nations $2,667,844,000 as repayment of 
Principal and $1,059,375,000 in interest, a 
total of $3,727,219,000. 

When former President Herbert Hoo- 
ver appeared before our committee in 
1947 he urged that we should never make 
outright gifts of our aid, but should al- 
ways require an obligation from the re- 
ceiver. He first suggested the counter- 
Part device, which I put in on the House 
floor in 1947 over administration oppo- 
Sition, and which has been extremely 
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useful ever since. As to loans, he point- 
ed out that even though they might not 
be bankable loans, there were two great 
phychological differences between loans 
and grants: First, a person asking for a 
loan tries to make his proposition as 
good as possible, but someone asking for 
a grant tries to make his condition look 
as bad as possible, so he will not be asked 
to repay; second, a person asking for a 
loan knows that he might have to repay 
it and, therefore, asks for as little as 
possible, whereas someone asking for a 
grant asks for as much as possible. 

In any case, we have found since 
World War II that loans do not make 
enemies, and grants do not necessarily 
make friends. 

A loan with “the silly dollar sign” is 
the capitalistic way to express a collec- 
tive obligation. A nation such as ours, 
with constantly diminishing natural re- 
sources, should make loans, not gifts, 
from these resources wherever this is 
possible. We do not need to be repaid 
next year, or the year after. We can 
wait for a number of years, when we will 
be importing an increasing amount of 
scarce materials. We can defer pay- 
ment on our loans, if necessary, to make 
other loans more “bankable,” as many 
individuals and companies did here in 
our country during the depression—and 
were finally repaid. But a nation with 6 
percent of the world’s resources, half the 
production, and double the debt of the 
rest of the world, should be making more 
loans, and fewer gifts. 

I have made a rough estimate that at 
least $127 millions of the illustrative 
projects presented in the authorization 
requests are for capital items, such as 
railway equipment, power dams, irriga- 
tion systems, and so forth, that could be 
self-liquidating projects for bankable 
loans. In the present state of our 
budget, most of the amount authorized 
will be financed by adding to our na- 
tional debt. Some of it could go into the 
national debt of other countries, 

I suggest we bear the President's mes- 
sage in mind as we mark up this bill. 


Much Ado About Nothing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Bill 
Shakespeare had a phrase to cover most 
everything, and now that the McCarthy- 
Army hearings have reached another 
impasse, the title of his comedy “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” seems to be grow- 
ing more and more appropriate. The 
Nation has discovered after weeks of 
testimony, cross-examination, crimina- 
tion, and recrimination that the Army 
did not like to have its domain invaded 
by Congressmen, Senators, or anybody 
else, and that Senator McCarTruy and 
his staff tried to get Pvt. David Schine 
an easy job in the Army. If either of 
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these revelations is of earth-shaking 
consequence, it has cost the Nation a 
good deal of time, energy, and wasted 
money to discover them. As a matter 
of fact, both of these tremendous trifles 
were certainly well known long before 
the cameras were focused on the caucus 
room, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Malenkov, Mr. Chou 
en-lai, et al. have been pursuing their 
mad way all through southeast Asia, 
They are enjoying the spectacle hugely, 
and it is a three-ring circus without the 
clowns. While we are fiddling with the 
dials, they are strengthening their re- 
sources. Is it too much to ask when we 
are getting back to work? 


Our Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following editorial from the Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune, attention is called to the 
fact that more extended debate and dis- 
cussion should be given the proposed 
constitutional amendment fixing the size 
of the Supreme Court at 9 members 
and requiring all Federal judges to re- 
tire at the age of 65. 

The editorial reveals the fact that our 
State legislatures should have more basic 
information pro and con as to the merits 
and demerits of this proposed constitu- 
tional amendment: 

Don'r Be Hasty 

After a minimum of debate, the Senate 
has passed a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment fixing the size of the Supreme Court 
at 9 members and requiring all Federal 
judges to retire at age 65. 

The proposal should get more thorough 
consideration in the House. Action by the 
States, if the proposal is submitted to them, 
will be guided considerably by what has been 
said about it in Congress. There ought to 
be more than perfunctory debate on any 
amendment affecting the Nation's Federal 
judiciary. 

The Supreme Court now is made up of 
nine members, by act of Congress. Perhaps 
nine is the magic number and never ought 
to be changed. But it is possible that, with 
the work of the Court steadily increasing, 
there will be a need in the future for more 
Judges. A constitutional limitation might 
be a severe handicap. 

There were only 6 judges on the first Court 
in 1789. and 7 from 1807 to 1837. The num- 
ber has been 9 since then, except for the 
period 1866-72 when there were 7. 

The reason for fixing the number in the 
Constitution would be to prevent any Presi- 
dent from packing the Court as Franklin D, 
Roosevelt attempted to do. That attempt 
was rejected, and it is reasonable to believe 
any such attempt in the future would be 
turned back. 

As for the mandatory retirement provision, 
not many United States Judges now remain 
on the bench after they are 75. But some 
have, and particularly in the Supreme Court 
some have served with great distinction 
after they reached that age. Is an age liml- 
tation essential? 
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The Senate gave no thorough consideration 
to the proposed amendment. The Judiciary 
Committee heard only 10 witnesses, all favor- 
able and none in opposition, and approved 
the measure after a day's discussion. When 
it was considered on the Senate floor, only 
9 Senators were present at one point, and 
there were only 2 principal speeches in dis- 
cussion of it. 

Perhaps we should fix the size of the Court 
in the Constitution. Maybe judges should 
retire automatically at 75. But the decision 
should not be made in offhand fashion. If 
We can take several months to ponder the 
Bricker amendment, we can find a little more 
time to consider this proposal, The House 
should provide the forum, 


Seventy-fifth Memorial Day Observance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by me at the Memorial Day cere- 
monies at the Soldiers’ Home at Bath, 
N. Y., on May 31, 1954: 

Manager Hanley, Commander Aulls, vet- 
erans, friends, and neighbors, after 20 years 
of public service as Member of the House of 
Representatives from this congressional dis- 
trict and as a resident of this community for 
the greater part of my life, I consider it a 
mark of distinction to be invited as the 
epeaker on this occasion which carries such 
added significance, My acceptance of the 
invitation, made quite some time ago and 
ata time when unforeseen circumstances and 
my congressional responsibilities cast some 
doubt upon my schedule, nevertheless was 
made without hesitation for I welcome the 
opportunity on any occasion to return to the 
land of my fathers, to the scenes of my child- 
hood, to the meadows and hills of the Con- 
hocton Valley and to the friends and neigh- 
bors and loved ones—especially on this of all 
days in the year, Memorial Day when it's lilac 
time in old Steuben. 

Ordinarily a gathering such as this would 
have been a reverent observance of the cus- 
tomary Memorial Day when we pay tribute 
to the memory of our Nation's heroes and 
the defenders of our Nation's honor. To- 
day, however, our meeting has an added 
significance; the commemoration of the 75th 
anniversary of the establishment of this 
reservation as a home, a haven, and a hos- 
pital for the “boys in blue“ whose service on 
the field of battle preserved our glorious 
Union and struck the shackles of slavery 
from the limbs of the Negro. Inspired and 
financed by the grateful residents of New 
York State, it was opened for use by those 
veterans in December 1878, but a few years 
after termination of that lamentable con- 
fict and 9 years after Gen. John A. Logan, 
Commander of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and one of its greatest heroes, desig- 
nated May 30 as Decoration Day. 

In some respects Memorial Day means 
much more to us than the Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, or the birthdays of great men 
of the past whom we honor from time to 
time. It commemorates and reconsecrates in 
our hearts the sacrifices of our grandfathers 
and our great-grandfathers who fought 
through 4 long, bloody years of civil conflict. 
They died that our country as a united Na- 
tion of freemen might endure. But Memo- 
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rial Day is also a day of homage to the more 
than 500,000 other Americans—men and 
women of all religions, all racial origins, all 
colors, and all creeds—who have made the 
supreme sacrifice by surrender of their lives 
on the battlements of liberty in order that 
their fellow men all over the world might 
live in peace and freedom. The sun never 
sets on the white crosses that mark their 
graves scattered over the 5 continents—the 
islands and the 7 seas of the world. To me, 
Memorial Day is also one of reverent respect- 
fulness and honor to the memory of those 
whom each of us may hold dear, 

Across the length and breadth of our 
land—Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and wherever the Stars and 
Stripes greet the morning sun— Americans 
are gathered just as we have today, not in 
a spirit of glorification of the victory of the 
North over the Scuth, nor of rejoicing over 
the pyrrhic victories of World War I and 
World War H. but rather to lay a symbolic 
rose on the collective grave of more than a 
million brave men and women who have 
died in all of our wars since 1861, of whom 
nearly half were the boys who wore the blue 
and the gray; and, in placing that rose, to 
collectively rededicate ourselves, reconse- 
crate our hearts and requicken our minds 
to the solemn purpose for which they died. 
Irrespective of the color of the uniform they 
wore, the Yankess or the men of Dixie, 
they fought for principles in which they be- 
lieved, rightly or wrongly. Whether it was 
Bull Run or Antietam, Gettysburg or At- 
Janta, the blood they gave welded the un- 
breakable bond that now binds together the 
48 States of our Union—tinsoluble, insep- 
arable, invincible. Their sons and grand- 
gons in even greater numbers gave their 
lives for a much broader cause—that the 
peoples of all countries over the entire world 
might have an opportunity to live out their 
lives in peace and freedom. 

Here the mantle of green that surrounds 
us today provides a lovely blanket for the 
resting place of over 6,000 veterans of all 
America’s wars. Would that it were within 
my poor power to pay a tribute fitting to 
their memory. As that great champion of 
liberty, love, tolerance, understanding, and 
human dignity said on that memorable oc- 
casion at Gettysburg—if I may be permitted 
to modernize by paraphrase Abraham 
Lincoln's noble and unforgettable words 
“It is rather for us, the living, to be dedi- 
cated to the unfinished work which they so 
nobly advanced * * * that we highly re- 
solve that they shall not have died in 
vain * * * that this Nation, and other na- 
tions of the world shall have a new birth of 
freedom * * * and that governments of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from this earth.” 

Have we kept faith with those who died 
in 61-657 Is our country united? Is there 
no religious bigotry, no racial animosity, no 
social or economic jealousy and hatred? Are 
we a nation worthy of their heritage? 

Further, are we doing our best to justify 
the sacrifices of the half million who died in 
World Wars I and II? Are we making not 
only their native land but the entire world a 
better place in which to live? 

As I stand here this afternoon I wonder 
what my predecessor of three-quarters of a 
century ago said when he talked, perhaps 
from this very spot, to a group gathered at 
the first Memorial Day service in this insti- 
tution. Basically, I presume his thoughts 
were similar to mine and that his audience 
shared the aspirations and the fears that you 
do. He was speaking a little more than a 
decade after the most tragic and bloody Civil 
War. Our country was intent on healing its 
wounds; trying to forget its animosities; 
eager to repair the devastation that 4 years 
of conflict and 6 years of misdirected recon- 
struction had caused. My predecessor, I am 
sure, in those troubled times counseled 
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against emotional excesses; against feelings 
of revenge, against intolerance, racial, and 
regional hatreds, and religious bigotry. 

Today, only a little less than a decade after 
our country has emerged from the most 
cataclysmic of all wars of all history, I think 
I can do no better than to emphasize that 
same theme. Racial discrimination, sectional 
animosities, and religious intolerance have 
no place in our country, in our State, in our 
community, or in this very institution. To 
permit them or any part of any of them is to 
undermine and destroy the structure which 
our forefathers and our Nation's heroes have 
so nobly built. 

To the extent that we, any of us, collec- 
tively or individually, whether we hold posl- 
tions of importance and power, or positions 
of lesser authority, whether in our homes, 
our communities, Institutions such as this, 
our factories, or any other place where 
human beings gather, to the extent that we 
allow sectarian prejudices, racial bias, or 
provincial preferences to enter into our atti- 
tude toward another person or persons, to 
the same extent are we guilty of fallure to 
our Nation’s heroic dead whose lives have 
been sacrificed in order that the great prin- 
ciple that all men are created free and equal 
in the eyes of a universal God might en- 
dure. Those are fundamental principles in 
human relationships whether we live in the 
horee-and-buggy days, the jet-airplane days, 
or those of the atomic and hydrogen bomb. 
They are eternal and fundamental. 

As we look about our world today I am 
sure you see with me a striking resemblance 
and similarly of conditions and cleavages, 
jJealousies, and hatreds, a variety of con- 
testing and competing isms and geographic 
disunities to those conditions and cleav- 
ages and competing animosities that per- 
vaded our country in 1861. At that time 
the country was torn apart on the twin 
issues of slavery and disunion. The sage 
of Springfield had warned that a house 
divided against itself could not stand. 

Today the world is similarly divided into 
two camps, both of which are becoming 
armed with increasing rapidity and terrify- 
ing destructiveness. Half of Europe and 
most of Asia has elther fallen under the 
vicious and insidious spell of communism 
or is dominated politically and militarily 
by Communist Soviet Russia. The Kremlin 
today exercises some measure of control over 
a fifth of the world’s land surface, and in- 
fluences, controls, or exploits nearly a bil- 
lion people who live behind an Iron Cur- 
tain which effectively isolates them from 
intercourse with free nations. The victims 
of Sovietism are told that non-Communist 
countries are militaristic, imperialistic, and 
predatory; that capitalism is weak and deca- 
dent; that workers in those countries are 
barbaric and economic slaves. Our country 
is denounced as a warmonger, as imperialis- 
tic, and ready to drop the hydrogen bomb 
on innocent women and children. 

Day after day, Soviet propaganda poisons 
the air of Europe and Asia—even some areas 
of the Western Hemisphere, notably Central 
and South America—with vicious, contemp- 
tuous lies concerning us. Vicious Vishinsky 
and company re-echo these propaganda 
falsehoods from the platforms of the United 
Nations and in the press of the world. 
Malenkov, Molotov, and Malek, the 3 mus- 
keteers of mystery, malice, and malevolence 
mouth their honeyed words of peace, free- 
dom, and equality while their hands reach 
out to sweep within their cavernous maw 
further millions of innocentiyictims. 

What reason do we have to believe—other 
than our faith in the power of prayer—that 
a world divided against itself can success- 
fully stand unshaken or for any greater 
length of time than a house or a nation so 
divided? Not for a moment would I mini- 
mize the power of prayer nor the consecrated 
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purpose of all of our public officials to avoid 
an outbreak of open warfare which inevi- 
tably can bring nothing but death, destruc- 
tion, and doom to all belligerents. Yet with 
all our consecrated purposes and in addi- 
tion to all our impassioned prayers we must 
nevertheless—with full realization that we 
are dealing with a band of evil people who 
are not so consecrated nor so devout—ex- 
pend our energies, our resources, Our man- 
power, and our talents in a concentrated 
effort to build our military strength to match 
any possible development and to maintain 
that strength unabated so long as the need 
continues, 

Were it not for our possession of the atomic 

bomb and the hydrogen bomb and our de- 
termination to use them if necessary, there 
is no doubt that the Soviets would have long 
since over-run Europe or at least overthrown 
democratic governments and established Red 
puppet dictatorships in Western Germany, 
Greece, Finland, Italy, Austria, and perhaps 
even France. With the largest standing 
Army in the world—well armed, well 
equipped, and well disciplined—nothing 
could stop them from taking Europe to- 
morrow except our possession of those terri- 
ble weapons. Undoubtedly our present lead 
in atomic armaments and our determination 
to use them in defense of free people and in 
retaliation against unprovoked aggression or 
a threat to our own liberties is the only real 
deterrent at this moment to a third world 
war. 
Where does this lead us? Obviously the 
answer does not lie in bigger and bigger 
bombs, in colder or hotter propaganda, in 
sharper epithets or continued false accu- 
sations. 

No one person or group of persons has the 
answer to this imponderable question—cer- 
tainly Ido not. I doubt if any of you have, 
But collectively we can provide the answer 
for most certainly there is one. Perhaps as 
we endeavor to pierce the curtain of the 
future our vision can be extended by our 
knowledge of the past. Perhaps by the coun- 
sel of that outstanding leader of our Na- 
tion's history who as a tower of strength and 
vision rose above the strife and stress of 
conflict of his time like some tall cliff that 
midway leaves the storm—Abraham Lin- 
coln—perhaps through his wise counsel we 
can find some marks to guide us along our 
rough and uncertain path to the future. 
“With malice toward none; with charity for 
ail; with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right. 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our own 
liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, or bristling seacoasts, 
our army and navy. These are not our 
reliance against tyranny. All of those may 
be turned against us without making us 
weaker for the struggle. Our reliance is in 
the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. Our defense is in the spirit which 
prized liberty as the heritage of all men, in 
all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and 
you have planted the seeds of despotism at 
your own doors.“ * 

“As a nation of freemen, we must live 
through all time or die by suicide. * * * 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away.” 

It is for us the living to be dedicated to 
the unfinished work which our heroes have 
no nobly advanced; that we highly resolve 
that they shall not have died in vain; that 
this Nation and other nations of the world 
shall have a new birth of freedom and that 
governments of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, wherever they may be 
located, whatever their race or religion, shall 
not perish from this earth. 

Let us, the living, solemnly vow to keep 
faith with our immortal heroes, 
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The Americans: A British Appraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, a favorite 
European sport is to criticize the super- 
generous policy of America. The more 
we do, the less credit we get, The higher 
our motives, the more likely we will be 
accused of selfishness. 

A refreshing contrast is provided in a 
recent article in the Manchester Guar- 
dian reprinted in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on May 13, 1954. 
They rightly point out that Americans 
and the American Congress are getting 
a little tired of the prevailing attitude, 
and I believe the article is worthy of the 
attention of our membership. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

There is a story of the American Senator 
who had been dozing before a rolicall vote, 
and when his name was called he stood up 
and shouted in a clear voice, “Not guilty.” 
Perhaps some of the Senators have a good 
deal on their consciences: they certainly 
should have. But may they (and their con- 
stituents) not have legitimate ground for 
feeling that all America's hard work in the 
interest of the outside world earns her little 
or no appreciavion? 

May they not ask themselves whether it 
is really worth trying to help foreigners 
thousands of miles away when all they get 
in return is a hearty kicking? One won- 
ders—especially when one sees figures such 
as the News Chronicle provided in last week's 
Gallup poll. They show that 40 percent of 
the people answering in Britain disapproved 
of the role now being played by the United 
States in world affairs, 37 percent approved, 
and 23 percent were uncertafn. * * * 

If one thinks in broad terms of the role 
played by the United States in world affairs 
since the war three things stand out. 

First, the United States has done more 
than any other country to guarantee peace 
in the world. Secondly, America remains 
the foremost country in the world, whose 
ideal, in the words of its own Constitution, 
is to “promote the general welfare and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” Thirdly, the United States 
has done more than any country in the 
world to help others and secure their health, 
prosperity, and welfare. 

Proof of the first point lies in American 
help which saved Greece from falling to re- 
bellion, in the swift reaction to the Berlin 
blockade and the saving of that city from 
being strangled by Communist pressure, in 
the guaranty given through the North At- 
lantic Treaty to Western Europe and the 
backing of that guaranty with the troops 
and aircraft now stationed in Europe, and 
in the American resistance to aggression in 
Korea. 

The list is dull through familiarity. But 
is it not sometimes forgotten? And do we 
not sometimes too easily assume that be- 
cause the United States did these things she 
was bound to do them anyway? The as- 
sumption Is false. It would have been easy 
for all the Kennicotts to retire to their 
gopher prairies, as they did after the First 
World War, and there forget about all the 
torments and troubles in the distant. con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia. Or it would have 
been easy for America to take the MacArthur 
line, and “go it alone.“ But she did neither 
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of these things. She has sought conscienti- 
ously—if at times rather impatiently—to do 
her duty in the world and to stand by her 
friends and allies. 

If they forget it they will do so at their 
own peril. There is a real risk that the 
apathy, ingratitude, and unthinking criti- 
cism of other countries will turn Americans 
inwards again upon themselyes. They are 
disillusioned because so often the presence 
of American troops in Germany and France 
and other foreign places is treated as if it 
were solely a policy of American self-interest, 

They are disillusioned because the Ameri- 
cans in Korea were left to fight almost the 
whole war on behalf of the United Nations, 
unsupported by other members, (It will be 
hard for any American administration again 
to intervene on behalf of others, as President 
Eisenhower has discovered over Indochina.) 

They are disillusioned because the world 
seems to think that the Marshall plan and 
point 4 were merely designed to give Ameri- 
ca control of new markets. (As a result 
there is strong resistance now to any fur- 
ther programs of foreign aid, however urgent 
the need.) They are disillusioned because 
they set out after the war to help the world 
to its feet, and yet nobody seems to like 
them. 

One day they may take the critics at their 
word and go home, back to America and back 
to isolation. That would be a catastrophic 
day for western Europe and many other 
places where liberty still matters. Let us 
hope it does not come; and let us be care- 
Tul not to hasten its arrival. There are many 
valid grounds for criticizing American policy 
and American methods, There are valid 
grounds, too, for alarm over the apparent 
tarnishing of America's own ideals. But the 
broad soundness, honesty of purpose, and 
worth of the role America has been playing 
in world affairs ought not to be in doubt. 


Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wednesday, May 19, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 

Huck PROBLEM FOR SCHOOLS 

The continuing high level birthrate In the 
United States poses a staggering problem 
for the Nation’s schools. As Chancellor 
Franklin D, Murphy of the University of 
Kansas has pointed out, most citizens have 
not yet waked up to its full import. 

Americans react with both pride and shock 
when they realize that the annual birthrate 
of 24.6 per 1,000 persons is almost as high as 
India’s. It is a sign of national health and 
strength. More babies mean future pro- 
ducers and consumers in a sound, expanding 
economy, 

That growth also will be reflected in the 
School systems that are ill-prepared to re- 
ceive it. Within 6 years elementary schools 
will have an increase of 3 million pupils in 
enrollments, the high schools 244 million. 
Those are reasonably precise fi The 
babies are here. They are entitled to receive 
the best education the Nation can provide. 

All this will put States, cities, school dis- 
tricts, and the citizens to a supreme test to 
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meet it adequately. It will take real planning 
and organization to supply the billions of 
dollars of additional buildings and tens of 
thousands of additional teachers. 

Somehow the building problem will be met. 
The real crisis will come in teacher supply. 
Too few students are taking up teaching as 
a profession and too many are leaving. The 
accumulated deficit soon will be critical. 

The National Education Association re- 
ports a 6.45-percent reduction in teachers 
graduating from college this year over last 
year. The number should be increasing and 
rapidly. The increase can be achieved only 
by making the profession more attractive. 
Among the needs are better teacher salaries 
and benefits. The situation also requires 
concerted action by groups and public bodies 
to encourage more students to adopt a career 
of public service. 

If a strong effort isn't made soon, the Na- 
tion will be in a real crisis. 


People Do Read the Congressional Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


o MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 

Borst, Ipano, May 26, 1954. 
Hon. Roy W. Wun, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C- 

Howorapte Wier: I am just an average 
engineering transitman. Just a typical trop- 
ical tramp transitman with legal residence 
now in Oregon. 

Since freshman year in college, I have 
developed into an eccentric bird who enjoys 
reading the United States CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp from cover to cover. 

Although I am not one of your constitu- 
ents, I believe every Member of Congress rep- 
resents my interests, I wish to extend to 
you my deepest gratitude for inserting the 
following article in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp: “The Superpatriot: A Menace to Amer- 
ican Freedom,” by Dr. Charles W. Mayo. 

My work in Europe between 1927 and 
1038 gave me a grandstand seat to observe 
how Hitler gained power through the subtle 
changes of basic German law. As I recall 
several speeches I heard Hitler make, I sort 
of got uneasy today. Could It happen here. 

When I recall that I was an American engi- 
neer in the Soviet as a consultant in the 
early 1920's, just after leaving school, I have 
a strong urge to live in the first badger hole 
out here in the Idaho sagebrush. For, after 
all, I am just a wee little fellow and not a 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

However, like Opie, I belonged to the Last 
Generation. In the early twenties about 
half or more of us college students read 
Karl Marx, then swallowed live gold fish to 
get the taste out of our mouths. I soon 
returned to my old favorite—Justice John 
Marshall. 

But the gentleman I would lke to meet 
and treat to a 2-inch thick lap steak—a lap 
steak is one that laps 6 inches over each 
end of a 14-inch platter—is Editor L. A. 
Rossman, of Grand Rapids Herald-Review. 

To me his editorial A Plan for Poverty, 
ranks along with What's the Matter with 
Kansas. 

A lot of so-called Inefficient American farm 
boys went down fighting and they took a 
WWW 

m. 
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A British big efficient brass told an Ameri- 
can officer that we lost 5,000 in the battle of 
Chatteau because we Americans were 
inefficient and without discipline. This 
British brass said with efficient troops the 
loss would have been less than 500. My 
farmer dad was one of those 5,000 inefficient 
soldiers. He sort of volunteered for service, 
even though he thought George Washington 
knew what he was talking about when he 
warned “Beware of foreign alliances.” 

These two articles inserted in the RECORD 
by you, allow me to reshoot a Polaris and 
obtain a true bearing again in this sea of 
confusion. 

Therefore, I reckon as long as we have a 
few old-fashioned Americans in Congress 
and editorializing like Mr. L. A. Rossman, I 
will keep throwing tangents and angles and 
stay out of badger holes for a while at least. 

God bless you. 

James H. HOWARD. 


The Workmen’s Circle Hails Supreme 
Court Decision Against Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Workmen's Circle, which recently met in 
convention at Atlantic City, issued an in- 
spiring statement in which it hailed the 
Supreme Court decision against segrega- 
tion in public education as a mortal blow 
to the enemies of democracy. 

I am including the statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that all Mem- 
bers of Congress may have the oppor- 
tunity to read it: 

May 18, 1954. 


The Workmen's Circle hails the Supreme 
Court decision against segregation in public 
education as a mortal blow to the enemies 
of democracy: racial intolerance and its 
twin, Communist Intrigue. Both have been 
nourishing upon the Indecision of the courts 
to rule in the past. From now on, Com- 
munist propagandists will not be able, 
whether at home or abroad, to build their 
hopes on the discriminatory practices of 
some States in the field of public educa- 
tion. Neither will racial bigots find solace 
in the decision. It is obvious from the ruling 
that the moral defenses of the United States 
have been strengthened; that our prestige 
abroad will rise; that our friends and ‘allies 
who have yoiced disappointment with us with 
regard to certain discriminatory practices 
in the United States will find that Amer- 
icans who are dedicated to saving the free 
world from totalitarian encroachments 
abroad are also concerned with combating 
with positive force totalitarian concepts at 
home. 

As we of the Workmen's Circle, now in our 
54th year of existence, gather in convention, 
news of the decision reached us, We have, 
through the years, both through our 
branches and through the Jewish Labor 
Committee, labored to achieve the kind of 
decision as was rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

There is still a long road to brotherhood 
ahead. The decision of the Supreme Court 
will serve not only as an inspiration to forge 
ahead but be, as it should for all who cher- 
ish democracy and freedom, a beacon of hope 
and a source of encouragement. 


June 1 
A War To Stay Out Of 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 30, 1954: 

A War To Stay Our Or—II 

On May 5—nearly 4 weeks ago—the Post- 
Dispatch printed an editorial on the inter- 
national situation with particular reference 
to Indochina. The plight of the French in 
their jungle colony was already critical, al- 
though Dien Bien Phu had not then fallen. 
bevy called the editorial A War To Stay Out 

The passage of timie has only reinforced 
our opinion, The war in Indochina is still 
largely a colonial civil war, although it has 
been heavily infiltrated by the Communists. 
The war continues to be a war to stay out of. 

Yet the danger of involvement not only 
continues; in one sense, at least, it grows 
the greater as the military situation dete- 
riorates and white civilians in Hanoi are 
threatened with possible brutalities. What 
the next several weeks may bring cannot be 
anticipated. The American people need to 
prepare themselves for almost any possible 
development. 

The first clue appears likely at Geneva. 
At any rate, that is where the possibilities 
of a cease-fire are now being reviewed. The 
Communists have their ideas and the French 
have theirs. Whether a meeting of the 
minds can be arranged only time will tell. 

Meanwhile Communist Viet Minh military 
forces are proceeding with their troop move- 
ments designed to crush the French Viet- 
nam defense of the vital Red River Delta— 
the immediate rebel objective after the fall 
of Dien Bien Phu. From Paris comes the 
news that France has ordered 80,000 draftees 
called to the tricolor 5 months early in order 
to replace at home regular troops which are 
to be sent to Indochina. 

If there is a meeting of the East and West 
minds at Geneva and an honorable agree- 
ment is reached—one which provides for a 
a cease-fire on terms that represent a give 
and take—then that will be all to the good. 
The hostilities can be ended and the truce 
can be internationally supervised much as 
the peace in Korea is being supervised. 

If a fair peace can be arranged then the 
following best step is to establish a means 
for keeping the peace in southeast Asta. 
Any alliance for that ought to be 
primarily Asian, but it will need to include 
the United States. Emphatically it should 
have U. N. endorsement. The participation 
of India will be essential if the alliance is 
to have fullest respect in Asia. 

Such an alliance would have as its chief 
purpose the guaranteeing of the peace. It 
would function in the Southeast Pacific 
much as NATO functions in the North At- 
lantic section of the world. It would serve 
as notice to the Communists that any naked 
aggression would be resisted by united action 
with force of arms, just as the attack across 


a fair peace cannot be worked out at 
eva then presumably the Indochinese 
will go on to its military termination. 
S50 as it continues where it is and on 
its present basis, there is no question, in 
our opinion, that it remains a war to stay 
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out of. The United States must be eternally 
Vigilant that it is not drawn into an Asiatic 
War which would drain off our resources and 
thus most seriously endanger our capacity 
to fulfill our tremendous obligations to free- 
dom in Europe. 

To say this is not to say that this country 
can do nothing about helping southeast Asia 
Tesist Communist infiltrations. There is 
much that we can do and much that we 
should do. Economic aid and technical as- 
sistance should be employed in every effec- 
tive way possibile. 

Instead of cutting back this help to Asiatic 
Countries, we should be extending it. We 
should remember that high-sounding state- 
ments of political ideals are well and good 
in their place, but that they get scant atten- 
tion when men, women, and children are 
hungry. 

Our overseas-aid programs have not been 
Perfect, but they have their creditable 
achievement. That the Marshall plan helped 
Stop the spread of communism in Europe is 
not open to question. Technical assistance 
has made us friends here and there among 
the great masses of population from the 
Pacific Ocean, across southern Asia, to the 
mediterranean. It has its values that no 
Amounts of arms, necessary as arms may be, 
Can in themselves provide. 

A diplomatic move that would tend to 
bring East and West closer together would be 
for the U. N. to grant the Chinese Communist 
Rovernment’s desire for admission to the 
U.N. This is a move the United States could 
Support without in any way blessing the 
Peiping regime and for which this country 
might get in return concessions from China 
of much value to us. 

All the while the United States should 
Work to create a truly Asian defensive al- 
Nance of U. N. members—all the while that 
it redoubles its economic and technical 
help—this country should be increasing the 
effectiveness of its defense forces. Our Gov- 
ernment in Washington must be careful to 
avoid dangerous tax cuts and equally dan- 
gerous curtailments in the defense program. 

The Military Establishment should not be 
allowed to grow topheavy, yet it must be 
Strong enough in this uncertain world to 
meet an emergency should one arise. The 
means must be found to encourage reenlist- 
Ments, now seriously in decline. The Re- 
Serve and Guard units also must be improved 
through the development of better training 
Programs. For in the event of an outbreak 
the Reserve forces would be urgently needed 
in the armed services. 

Finally every encouragement must be 
given to scientific research which leads to 
the development and production of new 
Weapons. Here in the vast and intricate 
electronic field it would be only rankest folly 
to fall behind. 

In short then the war in Indochina is a 
War to stay out of. 

The United States should do all it can to 
help work out a structure for peace in south- 
east Asia, but we must recognize that the 
Southeast Asians have their destiny largely 
in their own hands, 

We can help in many ways, and one way 
that Is primary is to keep our defense strong 
enough that it will in itself be a deterrent 
to war, 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr, BENDER, Mr. Speaker, short re- 
Port on Indochina: Every public official 
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of the Vietnam Government—except 
1—together with wives and children left 
Indochina for Paris or Geneva in 2 
weeks time. Any further questions? 


Foreign Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include herein copy of communi- 
cation addressed to the President of the 
United States by the secretary of the 
Greater Lawrence Textile Council, 
United Textile Workers of America, 
AFL, of Lawrence, Mass., Mr. George F. 
Driscoll, concerning our foreign trade 


Policy: 
May 25, 1954. 
President Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There are approxi- 
mately 20,000 less textile jobs in the textile 
community of Lawrence, Mass., than there 
were just a few years ago. The greater por- 
tion of this loss of employment represents 
textile mills which have liquidated. 

Naturally this occasions a good deal of 
speculation and inquiry relative to the 
causes and the effects of this overwhelming 
situation, as well as a searching for a solu- 
tion of the attendant unemployment prob- 
lems. 

In this atmosphere it has become popular 
to blame our foreign trade policy for our 
empty textile milis. Proponents of the 
theory quote statistics which indicate in- 
creased importation of competitive goods. 
They point out that such goods come from 
foreign countries whose industries pay wages 
as low as 7 percent of United States levels 
(9.4 cents In India). 

Whether or not we agree with these con- 
tentions will not be of help to the myriad 
thousands of unemployed textile workers. 
We believe that the time has come that a 
thorough investigation be made to deter- 
mine whether foreign competition is de- 
stroying our textile industry. 

We are aware of the Randall Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy report sub- 
mitted to the President and to Congress on 
January 23, 1954. We noted that the Ameri- 
can Tariff League believes that congressional 
opposition to the report casts doubt that 
many of its recommendations will command 
the attention of Congress and that the New 
York Wall Street Journal commented edi- 
torially on January 25, 1954, that the 
“Randall report * * is so riddled with 
dissent that its interest may prove to be 
chiefly academic.” 

The conclusion seems to be that the 
Randall report will play but a small part 
in the shaping of future trade policy. 

Furthermore, the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy is more or less concerned 
with the broad, overall questions of policy, 
whereas we must endeavor to persuade some- 
one in responsible position that the textile 
industry (if it is true that foreign compe- 
tition is causing injury) cannot afford to 
wait for the determination of broad, overall 
policy. 

We, therefore, specifically suggest that the 
executive branch of the Government, either 
through the Tariff Commission or the United 
States Department of Commerce, conduct a 
survey to determine the effect of foreign 
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competition in the light of our foreign-trade 
policy upon our domestic textile industry. 

Such a survey, because it would involve a 
single industry, should be able to easily avoid 
the dissent which cripples the effectiveness 
of the Randall report. It ought to be able 
to cut sharply through the current welter of 
confusing statistics, conflicting opinions, and 
varied analysis which renders a decisive con- 
clusion impossible. 

After all, if, because of our trade arrange- 
ments, our jobs are being lost to 39-cent 
British wage rates or to 13-cent Japanese 
wage rates, we have a right to expect that 
such an intolerable situation be immediately 
remedied. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE F. DRISCOLL, Secretary, 
Greater Lawrence Textile Council, 
United Textile Workers of America, AFL. 


Keepers of the Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark (N. J.) Sunday 
News on May 30: 

KEEPERS OF THE FAITH 

Remembrance of things past has value 
only as we relate them to the present and 
seek to discover in them lessons for the 
future. Today we are calling to remem- 
brance the deeds of those who have given 
their lives for our country and In the cause 
of peace. Can we truly observe Memorial 
Day without reflecting upon our own im- 
mediate part in our Nation's defense and in 
the maintenance of peace? 

In his Memorial Day proclamation, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said, “We should keep faith 
with our heroic dead.” This brings to re- 
membrance the undying injunction by Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Gettysburg, that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain.” 

We live In a time of continuous crisis, 
The half century through which we have 
just passed has been disrupted by two great 
wars to defend the rights of freemen against 
mounting aggression. A third war, minor 
in area of direct conflict, but equally im- 
portant in defense of freedom, was fought in 
Korea. Still the world has not overcome 
the menace. Like the monster Hydra, it 
sprouts more heads when one is cut off. 

Indochina may seem to many to be far 
away, but it is no farther than Korea. The 
seriousness of the situation there as it af- 
fects the United States was stressed by 
Adm. Robert B. Carney in New York the 
other day. The Chief of Naval Operations 
analyzed the factors involved in the cold war 
between communism and the free world, and 
the perils. He declared: 

“The threats to our security that have 
confronted us in the past were trivial com- 
pared to the threat that faces this country 
today, This is neither alarmist nor jingoist 
talk; nor is it a prediction that the holo- 
caust will come tomorrow. It's merely the 
belief of an American citizen who is con- 
vinced that tomorrow can come far sooner 
than may be realized or sooner than we're 
ready to face up to.” 

Here is something to reflect upon today. 
It will help us to steel ourselves for what 
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ever may come from the Geneva Conference 
and the grave discussions between the Wash- 
ington Government and our allies. 

We are the keepers of the faith for which 
our loved ones have died. President Eisen- 
hower has recommended observance of today 
as a day of prayer. We need to pray for 
peace and the triumph of right. We need 
also to pray for ourselves that we may be 
true to the faith handed down by those who 
have gone before. 


Facts on Postage Rate Increase Speak 


for Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, let us get down to the facts 
on the proposal to increase postage rates. 
We hear a lot of propaganda about the 
need to erase the post-office deficit and 
the need to put the post office on a busi- 
nesslike basis, but the facts on the need 
to maintain the Post Office Department 
as a service organization speak for 
themselves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include the following 
editorial from the March 1954 issue of 
the Chain Store Age, Orange, Conn., 
written by its editor in chief, Godfrey M. 
Lebhar. y 


It follows: 
SHOULD POSTAGE Rates Be RAISED? 


(By Godfrey M. Lebbar, editor in chief, 
Chain Store Age) 

Congress now has under consideration a 
bill which, among other changes, would raise 
first-class postage rates from 3 cents to 4 
cents for the first ounce on all nonlocal mail. 
The expected result. would be to increase 
postal revenue by $240 million, Of that sum, 
$160 million would come from the proposed 
increase in first-class rates, less than $20 
million from a second-class increase, and the 
balance from other increases. 

The objective, of course, is to cut the per- 
ennlal so-called post office deficit which, in 
the next fiscal year, will amount to an esti- 
mated $329 million. The expected additional 
revenue would reduce this deficit to less than 
#100 millicn. 

Businessmen who have not acquainted 
themselves with the facts about our post 
office operation may be Inclined to accept 
this proposed addition to their own operat- 
ing costs without much question. After all, 
they may figure, if we favor a balanced 
budget for the Government as a whole, how 
can we object to a step designed to wipe out, 
or at least reduce, a deficit in one ce- 
partment? 


FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Before you come to any such self-sacrific- 
ing conclusion, however, here are some facts 
to consider: 

1. The so-called Post Office deficit is really 
a deficit only on the assumption that this 
vital branch of Government service, unlike 
any other, should be self-sustaining. The 
Department of Agriculture costs us annually 
some $2,800,000,000, the Department of Com- 
merce, $1,200,000,000; the Department of the 
Interior, $600 million; the Department of 
Labor, $300 million. In none of these cases 
do we refer to the cost as a deficit. 
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Compared with these figures, in fisca] 1952 
the Post Omce's total operating cost was 
$2,700,000,000, but of that sum more than 
$2 billion was covered by postal revenue, and 
more than $100 million of the remainder rep- 
resented the cost of carrying governmental 
mail, franked mail, free mail for the blind, 
airmail subsidies, etc. The balance, some 
$600 million, is referred to as a “deficit” but 
actually it represents the net cost of operat- 
ing one of our most vital governmental 
services. 

2. The net cost of running the Post Office is 
paid by the taxpayers at large rather than by 
so-called users of the mails. But isn't that 
the way it should be? The phrase “users of 
the mails” is misleading because it is applied 
only to mail senders. The recipients of mail 
are just as dependent upon the services ren- 
dered by the Post Office as the senders. Why 
shouldn't they share its cost? The senders of 
mail now pay not only 80 percent of the cost 
of operating the Post Office, but, as taxpayers, 
their share of the so-called deficit as well. 
Why should they be asked to foot it all? 

3. Pirst-class postage is the one class which 
concededly pays for itself. Why should we 
bave to pay more for it? 

OPINION SHOULD BE WEIGHED 


The Postmaster General recently an- 
swered: “It is the only class of mall which 
can help make a substantial reduction in the 
deficit without inflicting any particular 
hardship on the individual.” 


That statement should not be too readily ' 


accepted. Who knows how much of a hard- 
ship the proposed increase would involve? 
To the extent that it would reduce the use of 
the mails, it might do business far more 
harm than anybody can measure. To stimu- 
late business, the President is contemplating 
reducing personal taxes. To discourage the 
use of the mails by raising postage rates 
would have just the opposite effect. 

Because business will pay the major part 
of the proposed increase, if the pending bill 
is passed, the real nature of the supposed 
deficit should be more generally understood, 
The impact of the proposed increase in 
second-class rates would, of course, affect 
Chain Store Age in common with other pub- 
lishers, but that is a different matter. Our 
only purpose here is to direct attention to 
that feature of the bill which will raise oper- 
ating costs for business in general. 


Antisegregation Decision Reaches 
Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court’s landmark decision out- 
lawing segregation in State schools and 
in the District of Columbia will be 
placed in effect with varying speed in 
the areas affected. Some of the South- 
erns States where poll tax restrictions 
have been lifted voluntarily by State 
legislatures are expected to take action 
fairly quickly to carry out the decision. 
Others whose patterns of racial discrim- 
ination have been fanned by political 
fanaticism as recently as the current 
primary elections will resist the decision 
more violently. In the long run, what 
happens will be determined by the ex- 
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perience of those States which lead the 


way. 

In the colleges the acceptance of Ne- 
gro students on a footing of complete 
equality should move more rapidly. 
Some of the “all white” southern col- 
leges have admitted Negro graduate or 
professional students, during recent 
years. Some 75,000 young Negro men 
and women presently enrolled in 108 all- 
Negro colleges, with approximately 580,- 
000 white students in 580 colleges. The 
record shows that in those State colleges 
where Negroes have been admitted, de- 
spite frequent predictions of dire conse- 
quences, the first drop of blood is yet 
to be shed. 

In this period of world turmoil, one 
of the principal arguments of the Com- 
munists in their attack on America has 
been the charge of racial discrimina- 
tion. It has been far more effective than 
we sometimes imagine. The Supreme 
Court decision will deal the charge a 
long-awaited knockout blow. This rul- 
ing will go down in our history as a 
significant event of President Eisen- 
hower’s administration. 


“Under God” Would Help Combat Pagan 


Influences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, a time- 
ly article from the facile pen of Shirley 
Munroe Mullen which appeared in the 
Malden (Mass.) Press of May 13, 1954. 
This article is not only timely by reason 
of the pending proposal to add “Under 
God” to the pledge of allegiance to the 
fiag, but it is also a most interesting story 
about the writing of the pledge in its 
original form by James B. Upham, of 
Malden, a city in my own congressional 
district: 
“Unper Gop” 


Wovutp Hir Compat PAGAN 


INFLUENCES 
(By Shirley Munroe Mullen) 


A relative of James Balley Upham, nau- 
thor of the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
today declared that he was sure the pro- 
posed addition of the words “under God” 
to the 62-year-old pledge would meet with 
the original author's complete approval, 

Warren Upham, 285 Clifton Street, cousin 
of the nationally famous pledge author, 
pointed out that James Upham was not 
only au intensely patriotic man but a devout 
and religious American also, 

Senator Homer FERGUSON, of Michigan, has 
asked the Members of the United States 
Congress to vote for the pledge to hence- 
forth read: “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands. One nation, 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 

This would not be the first time words 
had been added to the origmal work of 
James B. Upham. In 1923 and again in 1924, 
the first and second flag congresses made im- 
provements on the first draft which had 
contained 23 words, 
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The story of this writing of that pledge 
is a familiar one to Maldenites. Yet it can 
be told again, for the stirring salute which 
has passed from the lips of millions of loyal 
Americans constitutes one of Malden’s most 
important contributions to the Nation‘s 
heritage. 

AUTHOR 

James Upham was the eldest son of Rev. 
James Upham, D. D., and Cynthia Bailey 
Upham. He was born in New Hampton, 
N. H., December 27, 1854, and was educated 
in the New Hampton Literary Institute of 
Fairfax, Vt. 

He later went to Detroit where he was em- 
ployed by E. B. Smith & Co. booksellers 
and publishers. In 1876 he married Mary 

horn and in 1880 he came to this city 
and purchased a home on Lincoln street. 
He was active in civic affairs, where he was 
Made a deacon in the First Baptist Church 
in 1888, was a member of the Converse Lodge 
of Masons and a Knigħt Templar. 

It was while he was in the employ of 
Perry Mason & Co., of Boston, which pub- 
lished the Youth's Companion, the first 
national magazine for American youth, that 
James Upham penned his famous pledge. 

In 1888 he instituted a campaign to have 
the American fiag flying over every school- 
house. In order to further this plan, he gave 
as premiums, many fiags to youngsters who 
sold subscriptions to the magazines. He 
Spent a great deal of his time and money in 
arranging for the distribution of hundreds 
of flags to schools all over the country. 

PLEDGE 

Later he started a move to make Columbus 
Day a national holiday—an ambition which 
Was realized in 1892, 400 years after the birth 
of Columbus. Since he desired schools to 
hold some form of commemorating exercises 
On that day, he decided to write a short re- 
Cital of loyalty which could be addressed to 
the fiag on that occasion, following flag rais- 
ing ceremonies. 

He spent a great deal of time in formulat- 
ing the pledge. He discussed it with his 
brother, Artemus B. Upham, over the break- 
fast cup of coffee in his Malden home. Then 
he submitted it to the editors of the Youth's 
Companion for criticism and suggestions. 

Tt was finally published September 8, 1892, 
and read: “I pledge allegiance to my Flag. 
and to the Republic for which it stands. 
One nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
Justice for all!” 

Thousands of young voices repeated those 
Words the following month. At that time, 
the right hand was held against the forehead 
With the palm downward until the words “to 
my Flag” when the right hand was fully ex- 
tended toward Old Glory. Upham himself 
decided that that was the proper delivery for 
his pledge. This was later changed during 
World War I when the extended hand and 
military salute were considered to be too 
Similar to the gestures employed by the Nazi 
and Fascist organizations. 


CLAIMS 


James B. Upham lived until 1905, leaving 
in addition to his wife, a daughter, Mrs. 
Bertha Cynthia Proctor, and a son, Henry 
Putnam Upham. He reaped little personal 
glory for his contribution to his country. 
The pledge, when it was printed, did not 
Carry his name, and 4 years after he had 
Written it, a Kansas schoolboy, Frank E. 
Bellamy, submitted the pledge as his own in 
a school contest. Since it was not well 
known in that area of the country, it caused 
quite a stir until the original pledge cleared 
up the matter. 

Years after his death, a fellow worker in 
the Youth's Companion named Francis Bel- 
lamy, claimed authorship of the pledge. In 
1917, Malden Librarian Herbert Fison re- 
ceived data from the editor of the magazine 
which stated decisively that Upham was the 
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true author. Despite this for years Bel- 
lamy's descendants pursued the claim and 
his name is used in connection with the 
pledge at times even today. 

The first change in the “salute” was made 
in 1923 when the words “my Flag” were 
changed to “the Flag of the United States.” 
A year later it was changed to read, “the Flag 
of the United States of America.” 

Post mortem honors which came to Upham 
included a plaque placed on his grave at 
Forestdale by the city of Malden in 1942, 
and the Phineas Upham House which was 
dedicated to his honor in 1952. His relatives 
and descendants formed the Upham Family 
Society in order to continue his patriotic 
endeavors. 

BELIEF IN GOD 

Today some of the leading statesmen in 
the country are urging the new addition to 
the pledge. They include Gov. Christian A. 
Herter, and Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
who was instrumental in achieving national 
recognition of the Malden author in 1935. 

Warren Upham has several reasons for the 
belief that his cousin would be wholeheart- 
ediy in agreement with the addition. Re- 
ligion is deeply rooted in the Upham family,” 
he points out. “My grandfather, Hervey Up- 
ham, and James’ father, Willard Upham, set 
out years ago as missionaries to the Chero- 
kee Nation. They went to live among the 
Cherokees in a region which is now Okla- 
homa and they translated a good part of the 
New Testament into the Cherokee language.” 

Mr. Upham recalls clearly as a child, he 
heard his famous cousin recite his pledge to 
him. “He would be in favor of anything 
which would strengthen the pledge,” he de- 
clared. “I feel that the reason the words, 
under God’ were not included in the orig- 
inal draft was because it was written during 
a period when deyoutness was taken for 
granted. Now that pagan philosophies have 
been introduced by the Soviet Union, there 
is a necessity for reaffirming belief in God. 


A New Departure in American Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read the Honorable KATHARINE Sr. 
GerorGeE’s trenchant remarks with refer- 
ence to House Concurrent Resolution 
219, which I introduced last March 22, 
and her favorable comments with respect 
to the principles embodied in the so- 
called Private Enterprise Plan For 
Korea which I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp Appendix of March 5, 
1954. 

I take this opportunity to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues here in the 
House, and in the Senate, to the possi- 
bilities and potentialities inherent in two 
basic ideas or principles set forth in the 
Private Enterprise Plan For Korea. 

I refer to the idea, first, of a recon- 
struction finance corporation, similar in 
purpose and general design, to our own 
structure of the same name. This RFC 
would be adequately financed by con- 
gressional appropriations, and set up 
under the laws and American-super- 
vised control of those of our allies who 
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would welcome such a lending organiza- 
tion, and who would be entitled to it by 
reason of their proven loyalty and devo- 
tion to the cause of world freedom. 

The second idea endowed with inter- 
esting potentialities, is that of inducing 
some of our outstanding and most ef- 
ficient American corporations to sponsor 
the construction and operation of coun- 
terpart factories in those countries qual- 
ified for the establishment of recon- 
struction finance corporations. Under 
this plan, each American parent corpo- 
ration would receive a 25-percent perma- 
nent share of the equity stock in its new 
allied corporation, and provisions would 
be made to guarantee that the balance 
of 75 percent of such equity stock would 
ultimately be sold to the native men and 
management of these new corporations. 

I am reliably informed that over the 
past decade we have granted to our 
friends and allies all over the world, 
about 60 billions of dollars in various 
forms of relief, arms, aid, reconstruction, 
and so forth. The worthy purpose of 
these vast expenditures of our precious 
natural resources and wealth, were to 
build up a formidable and united asso- 
ciation of free nations which would com- 
bat the growing menace of communism. 

I will not digress at this point to state 
my convictions as to how successful this 
venture has been. Each citizen can 
judge for himself in this respect. But, 
there is a growing conviction in our 
country that the time has come to take a 
new look—another look, if you please 
to determine whether we can afford to 
continue such vast outlays. There is an 
urgent need to weigh the benefits we 
have received, in exchange for our 60 bil- 
lion dollars. It is at this important 
juncture in our own, and in world af- 
fairs, that I submit this new and com- 
paratively modest departure in American 
foreign policy. I mean, of course, the 
ideas I have just outlined for a series of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporations to 
be inaugurated within the realms of the 
stanchest allies. 

Let me name several of those nations 
that I personally consider to be our most 
loyal allies. In these countries, the in- 
auguration of this so-called private en- 
terprise, or RFC plan, would, in my opin- 
ion, be welcome; and would prove partic- 
ularly effective. First, of course, is our 
outstanding, fighting ally, the Republic 
of Korea. Then there are Formosa, the 
Philippine Republic, Greece, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and several of our South 
American neighbors. I am sure we will 
all agree that the courage, loyalty, and 
fighting spirit of each and every one of 
these allies, is beyond question of doubt. 

To put it bluntly, the countries I have 
named are good risks, because they will 
stick with us through thick and thin. 
Now in seeking, as we must, to conserve 
our resources, of manpower and of min- 
erals and metals, would it not be wise to 
build up the industrial power of these 
several nations, as swiftly as we can? 
And should we not concentrate the ex- 
penditure of our precious dollars upon 
those in whom we can surely trust, rather 
than upon those who will probably be 
among the missing when the chips are 
down? 
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In all of these nations I have named 
are rich and valuable natural resources 
waiting to be developed. But, of far 
greater importance, there are brave, 
hardy, and intelligent people, eager to 
be taught the world-famous American 
know-how. Those freedom-loving peo- 
ple are eager to grasp the golden oppor- 
tunity of raising their standards of living 
to the hitherto undreamed of heights 
which the application of that famous 
American know-how will positively 
guarantee. 

This being the case; you may ask why 
not encourage private capital to under- 
take the vital task of building up the 
industrial power of these vital bastions 
of freedom? Why do we have to appro- 
priate Government funds for this pur- 
pose? 

My answer is threefold: First, because 
the primary consideration involved here 
is strategic rather than commercial. 
Second, because for this same reason the 
risk for private capital is too great to 
induce the investment of its savings. 
Third, because time is the essence of our 
world problem today. The expanding 
menace of communism does not allow 
the passage of time necessary for the 
normal development and growth of in- 
dustry under a system of private invest- 
ment. 

I want to point out that it has been 
the rapid industrialization of Russia un- 
der communism that has led, and is lead- 
ing, a number of undeveloped nations to 
accept communism and its risk of regi- 
mentation and government ownership. 
They accept this risk because they see 
no other way to accomplish swift indus- 
trialization. 

Now, let me pose the question: Is not 
this private enterprise plan, with its Re- 
construction Finance Corporation idea, 
the means and method through which 
the United States can offer our stanch 
Allies a rapid realization of industriali- 
zation that they need? And can we not, 
at the same time, offer them more than 
has ever been accomplished in Russia? 
We can, at the same time, avoid the Red 
terror and the appalling sacrifices suf- 
fered by the unfortunate Russian people. 

I say we can. Furthermore, we can 
simultaneously establish “Little Ameri- 
cas” within all these nations where the 
principles of the private-enterprise plan 
may be applied. Now, what do I mean by 
“Little Americas”? I mean to say that 
the application of American know-how 
and American capital in underdeveloped 
regions can immeasurably raise the 
standards of living of all the people with- 
in them. I contend that this can be ac- 
complished under a system of freedom 
and private enterprise and with great 
gain to us, both spiritually and mate- 
rially. 

What is it that the false prophets of 
Moscow promise to their people and to 
the people of their satellites? They 
promise them that communism will en- 
able them, within a generation, to match 
the industrial power and wealth of 
America. That, indeed, has become the 
great world dream. All peoples every- 
where have heard fabulous tales of the 
power and wealth of America, and of 
the freedom from oppression and from 
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want that exists in these United States. 
And because they dream dreams of 
achieving these benefits for themselves, 
they are discontented with their hard 
lot in life, and are thus fertile fields for 
the false promises of communism. 

Obviously we Americans cannot raise 
the living standards of all the people in 
the world, but we can raise the stand- 
ards of living in those nations I have 
named and of a number of other na- 
tions in South America which are eligi- 
ble for application of the private enter- 
prise plan. And let me emphasize this 
fact, we can accomplish all this for a 
fraction of the $60 billion we have 
wasted throughout the world, and for 
which we seem to have reaped nothing 
but a harvest of hatred and ill will. 

What I propose is no “giveaway” pro- 
gram. In the case of Korea, we are 
morally obligated to reconstruct, in that 
tragic land, the devastation wrought by 
our own incredibly stupid foreign poli- 
cies. Now that job is going to be an 
expensive one and we cannot, in all 
probability, expect any repayment from 
the Korean people other than in the 
form of their loyalty and good will. 

But, I submit, Korea is the exception 
to the rule, for I have not the slightest 
doubt that in a country of rich resources 
such as Turkey, a $2 billion Turkish Re- 
construction Finance Corporation would, 
within 2 or 3 decades, return to this 
Government not only its original invest- 
ment, but a handsome profit besides. 
And that, I am positive, is the way the 
Turkish people, or any other self-re- 
specting, independent people, would 
want it to be. 

Now what about our American corpo- 
rations that would design, build, and 
operate counterpart enterprises in for- 
eign lands, and would teach the local 
folks our American methods of manu- 
facture? Have they not everything to 
gain and nothing to lose? Would the 
parent corporations fear the competi- 
tion of their progeny? Well, I do not 
know whether you can compete with 
yourself, but I do know that competi- 
tion is the life-blood of capitalism. I 
also know that an expanded production 
of goods Means an expanded volume of 
trade between nations. 

So, while our American corporations 
would be disseminating their knowledge 
and the good will that goes with it, they 
would, at the same time, be earning a 
profit commensurate with the services 
rendered. And again, I say, this is the 
way it should be. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for the 
United States to cease practicing the 
preachings of communism. Stripped 
down to its bare fundamentals, Marxism 
is just the ageless old phony of “‘some- 
thing for nothihg,” and that is exactly 
what America—supposedly the citadel of 
capitalism, has been practicing. We 
have given away $60 billion and, I re- 
peat, we seem to have reaped a harvest 
of hatred and ill will. Now, if that is not 
“something for nothing” then what is? 

So, Mr. Speaker, before concluding my 
remarks, with an enumeration of the 
advantages to the United States, inher- 
ent in the application of this Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation idea, to 
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our stanchest allies, I say this: Let it 
be, henceforth, the sense of Congress and 
of the American people that we will 
neither sustain bankrupt socialist econ- 
omies, with our hard-earned tax dollars, 
nor go bankrupt ourselves by giving away 
billions for nothing. Let us, rather, re- 
gain our own self-respect and the re- 
spect of the world by recalling and prac- 
ticing this great Christian doctrine from 
St. Luke, chapter 10, 7th verse: “For the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

And now, here is my enumeration of 
the advantages to the United States that 
are inherent in the private enterprise 
plan. 

First. We will open the doors of eco- 
nomic opportunity to our faithful friends 
among the society of nations. ’ 

Second. We will liquidate the further 
failures of a foreign policy based upon ` 
the operation of an international poor- 
house supported by American tax-dollar 
gifts. 

Third. We will create pools of po- 
tential military might in areas where 
there is now nothing but military weak- 
ness. 

Fourth. We will forge, on the anvil of 
international cooperation, those endur- 
ing friendships that can only be founded 
upon mutual trust, and proven perform- 
ance. 

Fifth. We wil substitute the sound 
strategic principles of concentration for 
our present unsound strategy of waste 
and dispersion. 

Sixth. In this program, the money we 
spend, will be money we lend, and the 
sums sọ spent will eventually return in 
kind. 

Seventh. In this way we shall vindi- 
cate the superior value and the sound- 
ness of our system of private property, 
ee enterprise, and personal free- 

oms. 


Farmers’ Lot Not a Happy One, 
Sometimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, city 
dwellers like to contemplate the joys of 
rural living, free from the tensions and 
strain of the competitive arenas, the 
shops and factories, the noise and tur- 
moil of daily striving. Many a city 
family looks forward to the day of mov- 
ing to the little farmhouse where they 
anticipate the pleasure of raising a few 
chickens and the rest of the magazine 
ad version of farm life. 

A survey made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture through the 
Wooster (Ohio) Agriculture Experiment 
Station has just checked 150 farm 
couples under the age of 30. All is not 
peace and light, according to these young 
folks. The financial problem of pur- 
chasing equipment and livestock neces- 
sary to get started these days is a recur- 
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rent headache. Some 20 percent of the 
wives questioned up and said that they 
just do not like life on a farm, nohow. 
Lack of modern conveniences, absence of 
vacations, long work hours, inadequate 
emergency medical facilities, scarcity of 
Nursery schools and kindergartens are 
among the difficulties stressed by these 
young women. 

If they are having troubles, you can be 
Sure that 20 percent of their husbands 
must ofen be envious of the excitement 
and gadding about of their city broth- 
ers. There ought to be a moral to this— 
be happy where you are. It is not really 
green on the other side of the hill—that 
is only envy. 


Is Failure To Increase National Debt 
Causing Farmers and Government To 
Pay More in Interest Charges? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the question of increasing the national 
debt from $275 billion to $290 billion 
Came before the House in 1953, I voted 
against it although it passed the House 
of Representatives and the bill is now 
in the Senate. The reason I voted 
Against it was because at that time there 
Was almost $9 billion in cash idle and 
unused in the commercial banks. I did 
Not see any reason to permit this money 
to remain idle and borrow more money 
at the then high rate of interest. 
Therefore, I felt justified in opposing 
the increase until these idle funds were 
used. Now they have been substantially 
Used and if it is necessary to raise the 
National debt it should be raised. 

It is at least bordering on intellectual 
dishonesty for Members of Congress to 
Vote appropriations in excess of the na- 
tional debt limit and then refuse to in- 
Crease the national debt limit to take 
Care of the appropriations so voted. 
The administration is giving as an ex- 
Cuse for paying higher interest rates and 
also for filling up the portfolios of local 
banks to the extent that these banks 
are discouraged from making local loans, 
the fact that the Congress will not in- 
Crease the national debt limit and it is 
forced upon them. 

There is a difference in individuals, 
Corporations, and States and cities be- 
ing in debt and the Federal Government. 
It is highly desirable that the former pay 
their debts as rapidly as possible, but 
everyone who has studied the question 
knows that there is no likelihood of any 
decrease in our national debt. It is used 
as a vehicle to provide an adequate 
Money supply. If we were to make a 
Substantial payment on our national 
debt, it would be very deflationary. If 
we were to pay it off in a short period of 
time, it would cause a serious deflation. 
Our capitalistic system, which we all be- 
lieve in and think it is the best system in 
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the world, is based on debt. No debt, no 
money. If all debts were paid, we would 
not have enough money to do business 
and would be reduced to barter. 

In an expanding economy in our 
country, it is necessary that our gross 
national product be increased 3 to 4 per- 
cent a year, in order to maintain reason- 
able prosperity. If we fail to increase 
our gross national product we will be 
unable to properly take care of the mil- 
lion new workers coming on the job 
every year and the million workers who 
are displaced by technological develop- 
ment. If we fail to increase the national 
debt limit and thereby fail to increase 
our gross national product, our country 
will soon find itself going backward in- 
stead of forward. 

The best way to increase our gross na- 
tional product is through debts created 
by local people and then paid off and go 
into debt again. The trend is now to 
permit the banks that have the privilege 
of creating or manufacturing the money 
to use it to buy Government riskless se- 
curities, thereby failing to encourage 
them to seek and make local loans. 


In the June 1954 American Bankers 
Association magazine, Banking, there is 
an interesting article entitled “News for 
Country Banks.” It discloses why it 
was necessary for the Treasury to sell 
certain loans to the banks in order to 
keep within the debt limit. It is as 


follows: 
News ror COUNTRY BANKERS 


(By Mary B. Leach) 
CCC INTEREST RATE LOWERED 


Despite warnings by members of the agri- 
cultural commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association that a reduction in the inter- 
est rate allowed banks for making Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation loans would tend to 
discourage them from originating and keep- 
ing these loans, the CCC last month reduced 
the banks’ share of the loan rate to 1% 
percent. The overall rate was set at 2½ 
percent, which includes a service charge of 
one-half of 1 percent. 


The CCC loan rate pald by the farmers 
remained unchanged at 3 percent from 1941 
to 1951. The interest allowance made by the 
CCC to banks during this 10-year period was 
1½ percent. For the 1952 crop, CCC officials 
decided to increase the interest allowance 
to the banks to 2 percent by increasing the 
rate to the farmers from 3 percent to 314 
percent. While ABA representatives had 
been asking for this increase of allowance to 
banks, they did not seek it at the cost of 
raising the rate to the farmers. Rather, they 
felt that a division of 2 percent to the banks 
of the interest rate of 3 percent paid by the 
farmers would have been entirely fair. 

In the fall of 1953, when the United States 
Treasury got close to the debt limit, a plan 
was evolved to offer certificates of interest 
to banks secured by commodity pools owned 
by the CCC. The rate on these certificates 
was 2½ percent, later 2½ percent, and still 
later 2½ percent. But banks which origi- 
nated the loans at the farm level got an in- 
terest allowance of 244 percent, plus one-half 
of 1 percent for service charge, or a total 
rate of 3 percent out of the 4 percent rate 
paid by the farmers on 1953 crops. This in- 
crease has now been rescinded. 

Commenting on the recent reduction to 
1% percent, Jesse W. Tapp, executive vice 
president of the Bank of America N. T, & S. A., 
San Francisco, and chairman of the ABA 
Agricultural Commission, said that the 1953 
rate arrangement had served as a great im- 
petus to the country banks not only to origi- 
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nate the CCC loans but to hold them, so that 
it became unnecessary for the Treasury to 
use its funds in the making of these price 
support loans.” 


Our Drinking Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


i CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if we assume that fluoridation 
of our drinking water will prevent decay 
of our teeth, does it follow that citizens 
should be deprived of their right to drink 
unadulterated water if that be their de- 
sire? 

If the advocates of fluoridation are to 
have their way, are others who think or 
who can prove that certain types of food 
are more nutritious than others, that 
certain types of clothing are more 
healthful than other kinds of clothing; 
that those who can show that certain 
types of houses are more beneficial to 
health than other types, follow in the 
footsteps of the advocates of fluorida- 
tion and, by law, force all of the people 
to either wear what a certain group can 
show is beneficial to the human race, to 
live in the kind of a home that is most 
healthful? 

In brief, just how far are we to be 
forced to accept what might be callled 
“standardization” of our daily lives? 

That some are vigorously opposed to 
fluoridation is evident by the statement 
carried in a letter from the Dickinson 
County Anti-Floridation Council of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., under date of May 27, 
and which reads as follows: 

DICKINSON COUNTY 
ANTI-FLUORMATION COUNCIL, 
Iron Mountain, Mich,, May 27, 1954. 
Hon. Can E. HOFFMAN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of May 20, 1954, has 
been received and contents noted. 

In reply you ask for evidence as to the 
Communist influence in the United States 
Public Health Service and here is the outside 
appearance of it: 

1. The utter brutality of the United States 
Public Health Service in practically demand- 
ing that all communities fluoridate, a polite 
name for polsoning their public water sup- 

lies. 
P 2. This is a must, otherwise the Chief 
Surgeon General will withhold all Federal 
funds and aid to any State or local health 
units that do not subscribe to the infallible 
pronouncements of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

3. The denial of the right to vote by local 
communities by agents of the United States 
Public Health Service operating through 
local health departments, is a Communist 
influence. 

4. The slow mass poisoning of the entire 
population of the United States is the main 
objective of communism. 

5. The bulldozing, browbeating, and pres- 
sure attempts on all citizens who oppose this 
poisoning of our public water supply is other 
evidence. 

6. Consult the United States Public Health 
Service payroll for the names of the Russian- 
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born and Iron Curtain doctors and dentists 
und other employees. 

7. There is unlimited power conferred on 
the United States Public Health Service un- 
der the bill H. R. 7397, 

8. Enclosed find brief analysis of the bill 
H. R. 7397, which we understand was passed 
by the House April 28 without any amend- 
ments. No wonder we folks back home 
wonder why Congress gives the bureaucrats 
more and more power, especially with our 
health. These so-called doctors in the Public 
Health Service are nothing, in the public 
opinion, but a bunch of bureaucrats seeking 
vast political powers and which they do not 
hesitate to use. 

9. The people of this Nation are entitled 
to protection by Congress against the en- 
croachments of their rights as guaranteed 
to them under the United States and State 
constitutions against all burcaucrats. 

10. For instance, here in Michigan, to il- 
lustrate the pressure from the United States 
Public Health Service, a Dr. Jay, professor 
of dentistry at Ann Arbor, Mich., and chief 
propaganda agent of the profluoridation 
group, is against the people voting on fluori- 
dation and so stated at a public meeting in 
the Iron Mountain City Hall in the presence 
of at least. 30 people on September 26, 1952. 

11. At this same meeting, Dr. Wertheimer, 
of the Michigan State Board of Health, was 
designated by Dr. Jay as his fighting man, 
when the writer spoke against fluoridation 
without the people having permission to vote 
on the question. 

12. When we questioned the Michigan 
State Board of Health what was meant by 
the statement that “Dr. Wertheimer was 
their fighting man,” there was no answer. 

13. In Des Moines, Iowa, a Dr, Abraham 
Gelperin, Russian born, and former United 
States Public Health Service employee, be- 
came their health officer. He forced fluori- 
dation on the people of that city, not by 
popular vote, but through a five-man city 
commission. 

14. There are more Dr. Gelperins scattered 
throughout the local and State health boards 
under the direction of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

15. See the payroll of the United States 
Public Health Service for more infiltration 
of Iron Curtain employees and so-called doc- 
tors and dentists, who came over in the last 
Roosevelt emigration deluge. 

16. Evidence of subversive action by the 
Communist Influence in the United States 
Public Health Service is the concentrated 
effort to fluoridate all United States military 
establishments and all areas furnishing 
either raw materials or manufactured for the 
national defense. 

17. Further evidence is the secretiveness 
with which fluoridation is sneaked in wher- 
ever possible without the vote of the people. 

18. The vicious attempts to keep the peo- 
ple from voting on socialized medicine and 
against a Federal health dictatorship is char- 
acteristic of communism. 

19. We object to the use of Federal funds 
to poison the water supplies throughout 
the United States and the use of said funds 
to promote the sales of poisonous sodium 
fluoride. 

20. Once the damage to public health is 
done, there is no cure. 

21, Enclosed find articles on Grand Rapids, 
Mich., showing the deplorable mental situa- 
tion there. 

22, The expenditures of the United States 
tax funds by the United States Public Health 
Service for propaganda advertising the mak- 
ers of sodium fluoride poison and dispensing 
machinery should be prohibited. 

23. The outrageous dictatorship of public 
health by the United States Public Health 
Service at Washington, D. C., should be 
looked into, 

24. The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice does not want to know anything about 
the dangerous poison sodium fluoride or its 
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effects upon the health of the people. They 
do not even know the rudiments of chemis- 
try as pertains to sodium fluoride; still they 
advocate the use of it. Why? Because some 
Communists in the service advocate it. 

25. Taken all in all, thelr propaganda 
methods are typical of Iron Curtain tactics, 
and all their profluoridation actions under- 
mine public health, 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this 
matter, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 

_ DICKINSON County ANTI-FLUORIDATION 
Counct, 

W. A. Henze, Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, for myself, in my judg- 
ment, if we are to have freedom here in 
America, people should be permitted to 
eat, drink, wear, and live where they may 
wish—in the type of home they wish—so 
long as the practice of their desires does 
not injuriously affect others. 

Just because I have no objections to 
you putting whatever chemical you may 
desire in your drinking water, does not, 
in my judgment, give you a right to put 
whatever you may choose in my drinking 
water. 

Why not let each individual decide for 
himself what he will do and how he will 
live; yes, and how he will think, if he 
does not harm the rest of us? 

So far as I have been able to learn, 
decay of the teeth is neither contagious 
. not unless one swaps 

eth. 


Petition Evaluated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the effort being made to 
suggest that Alaska statehood should be 
deferred until another referendum is 
held, I desire to offer an editorial which 
appeared in the Fairbanks (Alaska) 
News-Miner for May 25: 

ANTISTATEHOOD PETITION 


Alice Stuart, a resident of this city, is back 
in Washington carrying a petition bearing 
some 1,000 names that alleges to request Con- 
gress to delay action on statehood until a 
referendum has been held in Alaska. 

Now, Miss Stuart has a perfect right to go 
back to Washington and express her opinions. 
This is a free country. 

But, frankly, we think she is using unfair 
tactics, because many of the names on that 
petition were gathered under false pretenses. 
We know, because several staff members of 
the News-Miner signed her petition, and we 
are for statehood, not against it. 

Miss Stuart came into our office one day 
and asked us to sign a petition asking for a 
referendum on statehood. She said nothing 
about delaying statehood until the referen- 
dum was held. She gave us to understand 
that we were merely requesting an election 
in which Alaska voters could express their 
convictions. We are certain the vote would 
be overwhelmingly prostatehood, so we 
signed her petition. We have received calls 
from a number of other people in this city 
who also complain that they signed the peti- 
tion under the same deceptive conditions, 

Everyone has the right to express opinions 
in this country. But taking a petition back 
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to Washington and using it to block state- 
hood when many people who signed it are for 
statehood isn't quite cricket, in our opinion. 


International Educational Exchange 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very hopeful that the $6 million cut in 
the Fulbright exchange program, which 
has meant so much, I think, in our en- 
deavor to combat communism by per- 
mitting a two-way exchange of students, 
specialists, and leaders between the 
United States and over 70 foreign coun- 
tries, will be restored. The fight against 
communism is not only one of materiel, 
but even more, is a fight for the minds 
of men. Ideas translated into action can 
bring us either peace or war. Because 
the Fulbright program, I believe, has 
done so much in giving to the world our 
democratic ideal of peace and good will, 
I hope this program can be continued 
without any impairment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the following statement by 
Dr. John S. Allen, acting president of the 
University of Florida, which is in my 
congressional district: ` 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Gainesville, March 16, 1954. 
The Honorable D. R. MATTHEWS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. MatrHews: We are gravely con- 
cerned over the drastic cuts In the Govern- 
ment's international educational exchange 
activities which we understand are proposed 
in a 1955 appropriation bill now being con- 
sidered by the House and Senate Approprla- 
tion Committees. We believe these programs 
benefit the university and the State of Flor- 
ida directly, and constitute the most sensible 
plan yet put forward for ultimate reduction 
of world tensions and achievement of a stable 
peace. Therefore, we are writing to you, 
Representative Sms and Senator HOLLAND 
to give you information on the subject which 
72 hope will be helpful to you in considering 
t. 

We are specifically concerned about the 
following effects which would result if the 
proposed bill were to pass: 

1. Elimination of the entire State Depart- 
ment program for bringing foreign leaders, 
specialists, teachers, and students to the 
United States: At the university in the past 
3 years we have received over 450 outstand- 
ing people in these categorics from 55 coun- 
trics through the State Department and the 
Foreign Operations Administration. They 
have included cabinet ministers, research di- 
rectors, college presidents, journalists, school 
principals, scientists, teachers, and other 
leaders or potential leaders of thelr coun- 
tries. In agriculture aloné we have had 104 
leaders from 31 countries since June 1, 1953. 
These visitors have stayed on the campus and 
in the State for periods of a few days to 2 
years and returned to their homelands. 
Through these people the reputation of the 
State and the university has spread through- 
out the world, and we are now getting more 
and more outstanding students to whom the 
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university has been recommended by these 
Visitors. Our students and others in the 
State who have met the visitors have profit- 
ed from the experience and are better able to 
fulfill their role as citizens of one of the 
leading countries of the world. 

2. Elimination of the funds for exchange 
programs with Latin America, including 
those set up by the Buenos Aires Convention. 
You are well aware of the strong ties with 
Latin America in Florida and the university. 
At a time when the Nation as a whole is 
seeking the cooperation of the other Ameri- 
can reptiblics it would seem more appropriate 
to increase mutually beneficial programs 
than to eliminate them. 

3. Elimination of funds for completion of 
the programs of foreign leaders and special- 
ists brought to the United States in 1954, but 
whose programs run into the 1955 fiscal year: 
This would work an undue hardship on those 
who would thus be summarily sent home. 
For example, we at the university have a 
Greek post-doctoral student, Dr. George 
Mourkides, on a State Department grant. He 
has done outstanding research in soils in the 
6 months he has been here, as a result of 
which he has been invited to read a paper 
at a national scientific meeting, and has 
Published one paper and expects to publish 
another. Because of his outstanding work 
he would normally be given another year in 
which to round out his experience, especially 
in laboratory practice, in order to be of 
maximum usefulness when he returns to his 
position as a professor in the leading agri- 
Cultural college of Greece. Under the pro- 
posed cut he would have to go home with 
only half of his objective accomplished. 

4. Elimination of the United States spe- 
Clalist programs abroad and reduction of the 
number of Fulbright grants: We feel that 
the members of our staff who have obtained 
appointments in one of these programs not 
Only have performed important services 
abroad, but through the experience are more 
effective in teaching Florida students and 
conducting research of value to the State. 

5. Elimination of funds to provide the per- 
sonnel at home and abroad who have been 
arranging the exchanges between nations and 
helping to assure their success: In a number 
of cases these people have been helpful to us 
directly in arranging for outstanding foreign 
Students to come to the campus, for example, 
in the case of the group of 25 leaders in rural 
education here last year from Turkey. 

We are concerned in these matters because 
they affect us directly now; but we are more 
concerned because we believe the ultimate 
benefits of exchange programs will be great, 
Through direct contact with the participants 
we can see the kinds of benefits that they 
Gerive and the kinds of relationships with 
Americans that are established. Both are of 
high quality. We believe that the tremen- 
dous gains in technical knowledge and per- 
sonal relationships through exchange pro- 
grams offer the soundest basis for eventual 
reduction of world tensions. The sums being 
spent on the programs now by the United 
States Government are minor compared to 
the potential returns, 

The elimination of these Government- 
Sponsored programs for international educa- 
tional exchange will tend to discredit the 
United States and its protestations of good- 
will for other countries throughout the world 
and thus provide grist for the propaganda 
milis of our opponents in the world ideologi- 
cal struggle. The United States budget for 
international exchange is reputed to be 
minute compared to that of the Soviet Union, 
and we believe this should be a time for 
expansion of our Government's activities in 
this field, rather than for retrenchment, 

We urge you to give your careful attention 
to the matter and to call it to the attention 
of your colleagues. We will be happy to pro- 
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vide further Information if it would be help- 
ful, We appreciate your interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN 8. ALLEN, 
Vice President; University of Florida. 


The Geneva Conference and War: Failure 
of Conference Demotes the Cause of 
Peace With the Communists—An An- 
alysis by Vicente Villamin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Geneva Conference on Asian Problems, 
instead of advancing the cause of peace 
with the Communists, seems to have 
demoted it. The free countries, led by 
the United States, went there with the 
sincere desire to reach honorable and fair 
agreements with the Communists. But 
from the beginning of the conference the 
Communists, by their speeches and ac- 
tions, have shown that they would have 
nothing but what they proposed, and 
what they proposed is certainly unac- 
ceptable to the free world. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to make as a part of my remarks 
an analytical and illuminating article by 
Mr. Vicente Villamin, distinguished 
Filipino writer, lawyer, and economist, 
who is attending the Geneva Conference, 

Mr. Villamin's article follows: 

Tur GeNevA CONFERENCE AND Wan 
(By Vicente Villamin) 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, May 28.—After 30 
days of the Geneva Conference, the Korean 
question is in a deadlock. It can be broken 
only if the Communist delegates—Molotov, 
Chou En-lal, and Nam Il—become reason- 
able. There are no signs that they are going 
to be. In fact, they are becoming more and 
more unreasonable. They see no merit in 
others. They do not mean to agree to any- 
thing proposed by others. And they do not 
trust the United Nations, although they want 
Communist China and North Korea to be- 
come members of that organization. 

The Communists came to the conference 
for a definite purpose, That purpose was 
made plain by their actions and utterances. 
It is to let the world know that they are 
in North Korea to stay and from there spread 
their dominion. They know that their sug- 
gested solution to the Korean question will 
not be accepted by the non-Communist 
members of the conference, but they pro- 
posed it notwithstanding so they could say 
that others would not cooperate with them, 
That is their standard procedure, 

They are going to make North Korea the 
staging ground for their planned conquest 
of South Korea and thelr illicit flirtations 
with Japan. These objectives are crystal 
clear. They follow their logic and ambition, 

North Korea is going to be Chinese in 
control and population in a few years, Of 
the 8 million North Koreans there after the 
war in 1945, there are only some 4 million 
left today. The undesirable ones were driven 
into South Korea, the able-bodied were 
sent to labor camps in Manchuria and Si- 
beria, and many died from war and starva- 
tion. Chinese workers and farmers are tak- 
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ing their places. In a few years more there 
will be but a few North Koreans left. Then 
the unification of Korea would be a myth. 

The Communists will make Japan realize 
that Korea is the same old “sword” poised 
at her heart, and this time it is more dan- 
gerous. To the Japanese people, who are not 
keen on Japan's rearmament, the Commu- 
nists will offer trade arrangements and mu- 
tual nonaggression pacts and convince them 
to stay virtually disarmed, 

The idea of the Communists is to keep 
Japan from being an effective ally of the 
United States and to entice her to join the 
China-Russia combine. If that should ma- 
terlalize, as Secretary of State Dulles once 
said, it would give the United States “a hard 
going” in the Pacific, 

In the present posture of affairs, how 
would the Communists conquer South Ko- 
rea without possibly bringing the United 
Nations to her aid and thus facilitate her 
conquest? 

One way they could do it is for Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee, of South Korea, to re- 
sume the war, now temporarily suspended 
by the armistice, as the result of his disap- 
pointment at the failure of the Geneva Con- 
ference to solve the problem of the unifica- 
tion of Korea. He had threatened to do 
that heretofore. He was desperate. He saw 
no hope otherwise. 

If he makes that plunge, the war-weary 
world might consider his country an “aggres- 
sor,” although he would just be terminating 
the armistice. The 16 United Nations coun- 
tries which cooperated with South Korea in 
the war might not be disposed to give their 
cooperation this time for that general rea- 
son. However, the United States has a mu- 
tual defense treaty with her and thus may 
be obliged to come to her aid if the action 
is Imposed by its terms. 

Fighting alone, South Korea would hard- 
ly have any chance to resist successfully 
the overwhelming numerical superiority of 
the enemy. Her conquest would be a rational 
certainty. Then all Korea would be Com- 
munist-dominated. 

Should that unfortunate event come to 
pass, the Communists would be in a stronger 
position to persuade Japan to be on coop- 
erative terms with them. 

To reconquer South Korea would be un- 
thinkable. Korea will have to be entered 
in the ledger of history as another loss of the 
free world te the Communists, 

The deadlock in the conference on Korea 
is to the advantage of the Communists. 
Adjournment of the conference without 
some positive action on Korea is welcome 
to them. They would hope it would drive 
President Rhee to take the path of war, for 
that would be their opportunity to take 
South Korea. 

It is up to the non-Communist members 
of the conference to loosen the deadlock 
enough to produce some honorable modus 
vivendi between the Communists and the 
South Koreans. This task is admittedly 
difficult because it might require giving con- 
cessions to the Communists. Giving con- 
cessions to them after taking their position 
in the conference upon the premise of un- 
truthful assertions and impossible demands 
would be an act of appeasement that the 
Communists know so well how to exploit to 
their benefit, 


In seeking for some solution, even a tem- 
porary one, let it not be forgotten that the 
Communists are not men of iron. They 
have a greater problem of satisfying their 
people than the non-Communists. They 
have more misery and poverty and more dis- 
satisfaction and disloyalty to deal with. Al- 
though they present a solid front externally, 
they are in a state of arrested disintegration 
internally. Thus they should not be per- 
mitted to negotiate for some modus vivendi 
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as if they are doing so from a position of 


strength. 

The Communists feel that they have the 
upperhand in the negotiations on Indochina. 
They might use that not only to fortify 
themselves in those negotiations but also to 
buttress their position on the Korean ques- 
tion. They have no right to earn compound 
interest on a theory that is inadmissible, us- 
ing a Russian favorite expression of dissent, 

It must be remembered that there are at 
least three Communist elements involved 
in the Korean question that are mutually re- 
pellent and are potentially destructive of 
Communist solidarity: First, it is the North 
Koreans against the Chinese; second, it is 
the Chinese against the Russians; and, third, 
it is the Russians against the Chinese. Each 
of them have vital and well-founded reasons 
to dislike and distrust each other. 

Going over these three points in general 
terms, the following may be stated: First, 
with their country being depopulated and 
occupied by Chinese, why should not the 
North Koreans resent the Red-Chinafication 
of their country? Second, with their na- 
tionalism aroused and their ability to run 
their own affairs shown to their satisfaction, 
why should not the Chinese resent and re- 
ject the supervisory and irritating powers 
that Russia exercises over their Government 
through so-called advisers? And third, with 
China getting stronger industrially and ex- 
tending herself to what she calls northwest 
administrative area, which Includes the 
minerally rich semiautonomous state of 
Sinkiang, why should not Russia look with 
misgivings at China's activities in that vast 
area which represents one-third of all China 
where she is establishing her influence and 
control? e 

These conflicts of interests among the 
Communists do not appear at the conference 
because they are not relevant to the mat- 
ters at issue. But they are more basically 
divisive among them than the diversity of 
views on Korea and Indochina might be 
among the non-Communists. It is therefore 
tactically unjustified to give the Communists 
undue credit for their touted solidarity, 
which started from expediency and is head- 
ed to inevitable disintegration. 

Reverting to Korea, the key to the situa- 
tion there may be in the hands of President 
Rhee. Firstly, he will have to be satisfied 
that his delegation to the conference and 
the other delegations friendly to his coun- 
try, led by the United States, have done their 
best to secure the unification of Korea, but 
they were stymied by the supreme impos- 
sibility of dealing with the Communists on a 
reasonable and rational basis. Secondly, he 
will haye to fortify himself with an invul- 
nerable patience, however excruciating it 
might be, and do nothing that might justify 
the Communists to engage in what they 
would call a defensive war. And thirdly, he 
will have to trust the United States as a true 
friend and advise with her on matters of 
international import. 

South Korea's United Nations allies are 
not deserting her by any means. Her cause 
is bound to appeal to more United Nations 
countries which have witnessed the inde- 
fensible attitude of the Communists at the 
conference. After all, some 36 of them, be- 
sides the 16 that sent military contingents 
to Korea, voted for the Security Council reso- 
lutions of June 25 and 27, 1950, the latter 
authorizing forcible action in defense of 
South Korea from the North Korean armed 
aggression. They will and should realize 
that, after voting for those resolutions, it is 
their obligation of honor, as well as an act 
of enlightened self-interest, to make good 
their votes the way the heroic 16 countries 
made good theirs. 

If the conference is unable to achieve a 
formal ending of the war in Korea and agree 
on a pian for the Korean unification, 1t must 
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not adjourn without some agreed definition 
of how North and South Korea will carry on 
in the meantime, as well as of the status of 
the foreign armies which took part in the 
war. Otherwise, the Korean peninsula will 
be in a state of ferment bordering on active 
warfare, It is imperative that the people 
have peace so they can work and live. Wars 
today begin “informally” without ultimatum; 
they may end as “informally” without trea- 
ties of peace. The people simply need peace, 
and they will have it, if necessary, without 
benefit of conferences, diplomats, and paper 
paraphernalia. 

The participants tn this conference must 
prove themselves that they came to try and 
achieve peaceful settlement of pending prob- 
lems, and not as harbingers of hate and 
unreason and promoters of war. 

In the days not long ago wars were not 
as destructive as they are now and will be. 
Wars today between countries possessed of 
modern weapons make for wholesale destruc- 
tion of all participants. This fact does not 
seem to impress those in the conference who 
have shown such unreasonableness and irre- 
concilability to come to some agreement 
and a degree of reconciliation that they do 
not seem to care if a war of universal an- 
nihilation ensues from the failure of the 
conference. They are the modern apoca- 
lyptic figures that come out from the mono- 
lithic countries to let mankind know whether 
it is to survive or not. 

The Communists must not act as though 
they are people from another planet. They 
belong to the same world to which the non- 
Communists belong. There should be some 
common platform of mutual interest and 
honorable coexistence where Communists 
and non-Communists could stand. Let this 
conference find or build that platform before 
it adjourns. 


Wisconsin Delegation Commended for 
Support of St. Lawrence Seaway Leg- 
islation by City of Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting at this point the 
following copy of a resolution approved 
by the Common Council of the City of 
Milwaukee commending the entire Wis- 
consin delegation of Representatives in 
the House, Republicans and Democrats, 
for their work in support of the St. Law- 
rence seaway: 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That we hereby officially 
commend Representatives ZABLOCKI, KERSTEN, 
Sarrn, Davis, Lamp, JOHNSON, WrrHrow, 
Brenes, Van PELT, and O'KoNsKI, the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the State of 
Wisconsin, for their leadership and unfail- 
ing support of St. Lawrence seaway legisla- 
tion and for their important contribution to 
the final passage of S. 2150 by the Congress; 
and hereby commend the Wisconsin Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives for 
their devotion to this great cause and for 
having for many long years unfailingly main- 
tained Wisconsin's leadership and identity 
with this great project so vital to the national 
defense and the economic security of this 
Nation and our great and friendly neighbor, 
Canada, 


June 1 
Amendment of Sugar Act of 1948 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9394, which I have introduced today, is 
for the purpose of producing a measure 
of protection for the sugar consumers 
within the United States and a level of 
supply consistent with requirements. 

Out of our population of 160 million 
people in the United States, 140 million 
are urban or city residents. Most of the 
city people are willing to go along and 
help protect the basic farm products, 
yet when the average American house- 
wife, who represents the consuming pub- 
lic, is paying too high a price for pro- 
tecting any farm commodity, some- 
thing must be done to give proper con- 
sideration to the housewife and to the 
consuming public. When Government 
Officials, through legislative or execu- 
tive policies, cause the American con- 
sumer to pay a higher price for com- 
modities than other people, the Ameri- 
can consumer is entitled to have some 
consideration in the matter, 

It is important to note the increasing 
tonnage of cane sugar and beet sugar 
being used in various forms by the 
American consumer. According to offi- 
cial Department of Agriculture figures 
the quantity of sugar distributed to meet 
consumer requirements during the past 
4 calendar years was as follows: 
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During the year 1954 the American 
consumer, including all types —house- 
hold, industrial, and institutional—will 
require a cane and beet sugar supply 
well in excess of 8,400,000 short tons, 
raw value. A 

Of that substantial volume of this 
basic food commodity, it is generally 
estimated that about half is purchased 
for use in homes, while the other half 
is consumed in the form of processed 
food products, such as bread and other 
bakery products, canned foods, choco- 
late products, jams and jellies, frozen 
foods, confectionery, ice cream, soft 
drinks, and other products containing 
sugar. Therefore, it should be kept in 
mind that the existing controls on this 
basic commodity have far-reaching ef- 
fects on our population and on many 
food-processing businesses throughout 
the country. ? 

With the annual per capita consump- 
tion of sugar at about 100 pounds the 
legislation which governs supply, and 
therefore cost of sugar, must be given 
the most serious consideration, as every 
increase of 1 cent per pound means an 
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added cost of about $160 million to the 
American people. Likewise, when we 
consider that raw sugar is purchased by 
other countries throughout the world at 
a cost average 2 to 2% cents per pound 
lower than that paid by refiners in this 
country, we must recognize that Amer- 
ican consumers, in effect, are subsidiz- 
ing sugar producers and consumers in 
other countries at a rate of about $420 
million each year. A difference of 24% 
cents per pound is equivalent to $50 per 
short ton of sugar. Using the present 
level of annual United States use of 
2,400,000 tons, this results in an annual 
cost of $420 million in excess of sugar 
price on the world market. 

The legislative development of the 
Sugar program under the Sugar Act of 
1948, and its principal predecessors—the 
Sugar Act of 1937 and the Jones-Costi- 
gan Act of 1934—has been woefully lack- 
ing in the attention given to it by the 
consumer generally. Even a most cur- 
sory examination of the record of the 
hearings on those bills shows an almost 
complete absence to any attention of 
their legislative development on the part 
of the sugar consumers and sugar users 
through participation in those hearings. 
It is most fortunate that, under those 
circumstances, in our system of govern- 
ment, the members of congressional 
committees considering the legislation, 
the Congress, and the executive branch 
of the Government were able to and did 
embody in the legislation that philoso- 
phy which recognizes the importance of 
consumer interest. However, significant 
developments in the last few years make 
it appear necessary to modify existing 
sugar legislation so that the importance 
of the consumer and his interest is re- 
stated in its true perspective. 

That question arises because of an ap- 
parent tendency to consider that legis- 
lation as of primary application only to 
sugar producers and sugar processors 
and of the continued efforts of such pro- 
ducers and processors to claim the pri- 
Mary benefits intended to come from 
such legislation as theirs, and theirs 
alone. On several occasions, and with 
increasing frequency, sugar producers 
and processors in appearing before con- 
gressional committees, and more often 
in appearances before the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his staff at the annual 
hearings held for the determination of 
United States consumption estimates, 
have indicated a serious disregard for the 
Sugar consumers, when it comes to the 
matter of sugar cost, and in support of 
their position usually cite section 201 of 
the current Sugar Act of 1948. Sugar 
producers and processors have seemed to 
take the position that section 201 of the 
Sugar Act requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a consumption 
estimate, and therefore the permitted 
supply, for the ensuing year significantly 
below probable requirements in order 
that such supply depressing action will 
result in an inflationary pressure on the 
price of sugar. On numerous occasions 
these interests have endeavored to im- 
press on the Secretary that such action 
Was required as a mandate to him from 
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Congress under the terms of the Sugar 
Act. 

Briefly, the general purpose of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 is stated to be “to pro- 
tect the welfare of consumers and of 
those engaged in the domestic sugar in- 
dustry by providing such supply as will 
be consumed at prices which will not be 
excessive to consumers and which will 
fairly and equitably maintain and pro- 
tect the welfare of the domestic sugar 
industry.” 

Under section 201 of the 1948 Sugar 
Act, as it now reads, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, when determining the an- 
nual consumption estimate, takes into 
consideration six factors. It provides 
that in making this determination of 
annual requirements it shall use as a 
basis the quantity of direct-consumption 
sugar distributed during the 12-month 
period ending October 31 next preced- 
ing the calendar year for which the de- 
termination is being made, and shall 
make allowances for deficiency or sur- 
plus in inventories, for changes in popu- 
lation, and for changes in demand condi- 
tions. In addition to the previously re- 
ferred-to basis and allowances, the Sec- 
retary shall take into consideration the 
relationship between prices at wholesale 
for refined sugar, that would result from 
such determination, and the general cost 
of living in the United States as com- 
pared with the relationship between 
prices at wholesale for refined sugar and 
the general cost of living in the United 
States obtaining during 1947 prior to the 
termination of price control of sugar as 
indicated by the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Section 201 of the Sugar Act effectively 
places the determination of the Nation's 
supply of sugar and the price of it in the 
hands of one man—the Secretary of 
Agriculture. And despite the numerous 
criteria set out in that section as the 
factors which he “shall use,” and “shall 
make allowances for,” and “shall take in- 
to consideration,” it is abundantly clear 
that in making such determination a 
high degree of speculative uncertainty 
naturally exists, and that such uncer- 
tainty can readily result in serious error. 
As previously pointed out, action which 
results in an increase of l-cent per 


pound in the cost of sugar to the Ameri- 


can consumer involves a potential total 
increase in our annual cost of upward 
of $160 million. 

It is because of these uncertainties and 
their inherent dangers that this bill is 
introduced. As conceived it is neither 
the desire nor purpose to change the fun- 
damental objectives or goals of the 1948 
Sugar Act. The objectives of this bill 
are limited specifically to revision of the 
existing section 201 which outlines the 
criteria used by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in setting an annual estimate of con- 
sumer requirements. 

First, this bill eliminates from consid- 
eration by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
when determining the annual quota, 
that provision having to do with the gen- 
eral cost of living index obtained during 
1947. Substituted in its place is the 
single provision that the annual quota so 
established shall not result in average 
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prices for sugar in excess of those which 
will reflect to producers prices—includ- 
ing payments under title III of the Sugar 
Act—for sugar beets and sugar cane 
equal to not less than 75 percent nor 
more than 90 percent of the parity price 
therefor as determined under section 301 
(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. This principle, it 
seems to me, would be in agreement with 
President Eisenhower's farm program 
of a fiexible parity policy. 

Further, and supplementing the parity 
clause, this bill provides that in no event 
shall such determination be less than the 
annual average of the quantity of direct- 
consumption sugar distributed in the 
continental United States as indicated 
by the official statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, during the 2 years 
ending October 31 next preceding the 
calendar year for which the determina- 
tion is being made. 

With respect to the parity provision 
here recommended it should be stated 
that for the year 1952 the estimated 
average price per ton received by farm- 
ers for both sugar beets and sugar cane, 
according to official statistics published 
by the Department of Agriculture, in 
table 6 of Sugar Reports No. 21, reached 
92 percent of parity. Likewise, the same 
source estimated average sugar beet 
parity for 1953 at 100 percent and for 
sugar cane 98.5 percent. In considera- 
tion of the average parity supports for 
our other important agricultural com- 
modities, it would appear that sugar is 
being accorded special treatment at the 
expense of United States consumers. 

The concept of restraining the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from setting an 
annual estimate below average usage 
during the 2 preceding years, as here 
proposed, is not new to sugar legisla- 
tion. It reestablishes in this sugar- 
control legislation a previously existing 
guarantee by Congress that the Ameri- 
can consumer shall have the fully supply 
of sugar he needs, and which guarantee 
was eliminated when the Sugar Act of 
1948 was enacted in favor of means for 
price control of sugar through supply 
manipulation. In the Sugar Act of 1934, 
and again in 1937, basis was provided for 
safeguarding the historical quantities of 
sugar required by consumers in a speci- 
fied period; the former being on a rep- 
resentative-year basis, and the latter on 
a per capita consumption basis. There- 
fore, from the standpoint of consumer- 
users of sugar, and in view of the neces- 
sity of strengthening the criteria to be 
considered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture when establishing the annual quota, 
it would appear advisable to add this 
provision. Legislation of this type will 
go a long way in eliminating many of 
the uncertainties and inherent dangers 
to consumer interest which exist in the 
control of sugar under the Sugar Act 
as now written and which were not ex- 
perienced when that safeguard was in 
prior acts. 

In order that United States sugar con- 
sumers may receive the fairest of treat- 
ment and protection under our sugar 
legislation, H. R. 9394 should merit the 
most serious study and consideration, 
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Split Allegiances and TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of May 28, 1954: 


Seirr ALLEGIANCES AND TVA—CLAPP WARNS 
ON CHAIRMANSHIP 

Norris, TENN., May 27.—The national ccon- 
omy can be seriously damaged by a weak- 
ening of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Gordon R. Clapp warned yesterday. 

And the quickest way to cripple the world- 
renowned friver-valley development, he 
added, “is for the President to appoint a 
man of split allegiances” to the agency's 
board chairmanship. 

Clapp, whose 8 years as head of TVA ended 
last Tuesday, said “It is difficult to see how 
a TVA man can take his oath of office and 
at the same time be committed to bring it 
in line with a new philosophy.” 

If such a man is appointed by the Presi- 
dent, he warned, “this could tear the TVA 
Board apart with a majority of two—the 
incumbents—adhering to the purposes -of 
TVA as written in the Valley Authority Act.” 


FORCED DISAGREEMENT 


This would mean he added, that the two 
Incumbents—Raymond Patey and Harry Cur- 
tls—“would be forced to disagree publicly 
with their Chairman.” 

Only the confusion and disharmony could 
result, he said—to the detriment of the 
agency and thus to the national economy as 
a whole, Clapp spelled out his idea of TVA's 
impact upon the Nation in these terms: 

The agency's yardstick has served to lower 
electric power rates throughout the Nation. 

TVA's idea of abundant use of electricity 
so stimulated the Nation's demand for power 
that the private utilities have been forced 
away from their old theory of scarce power at 
high rates. 

Equally important, he emphasized, TVA 
has taught the Nation and the world how to 
weld together in most productive fashion 
a region's natural resources. 

Clapp explored the dangers of a crippled 
TVA in an exclusive interview with the Nash- 
ville Tennessean and the New York Times. 

He emphasized that he sees no immediate 
crisis for the vast multifunction agency cre- 
ated to harness a river's potentially destruc- 
tive forces to the uses of man. Even if the 
President delays naming a new TVA Board 
Chairman, he said, this need produce no 
crisis. 

Both Patey and Curtis, he added, are com- 
pletely able to carry on its work and assure 
administrative continuity. In previous 
years he recalled TVA has gone for periods 
of as much as 2 years with only two Board 
members. 

Neither, Clapp said, does he subscribe to 
the theory of the indispensable man. He 
said he is certain there are many men in 
sympathy with TVA principles who are 
qualified to carry out the responsibilities 
with which he was charged prior to last 
Tuesday when his term expired. 

However, Clapp expressed grave concern 
over whether Eisenhower will be able to 
select a man who is sympathetic to these 
standards—as set out in the TVA Act—and at 
the same time meet the President’s own 
ideas about TVA’s function, 

The President said last week during his 
press conference he is searching for a man 
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who is in agreement with him on the proper 
role and function of TVA. 

“I hope that in filling the vacancy Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will recognize the philoso- 
phy of government expressed in the AVA 
development as written in the TVA Act,” 
Clapp said. 

CHALLENGES PRESIDENT 


He sald the act specifies that its Board 
members must profess a belief in the wisdom 
and feasibility of the TVA Act. Clapp chal- 
lenged the President directly in these 
words: 

“If the objectives and puoposes of TVA 
are not in harmony with the President's gen- 
earl philosophy of Government, TVA should 
not be changed by indirection thorugh the 
appointment of a new Chairman but by 
amendment of the law.” 

Clapp said it is completely conceivable 
that a new chairman, in good conscience, 
could take the required oath of office and 
still ald in its weakening by failing to press 
vigorously for needed expansions. 

“This could defeat the purpose of TVA by 
direct effort or by nonfeasance—by standing 
still while TVA’s avowed enemies continue 
their efforts to vigorously assail it and work 
their wills,” he declared. 

CREEPING SOCIALISM 

Clapp said “it was difficult for TVA to 
reconcile the epithet of ‘creeping socialism’ 
which came over the White House with the 
President's warm espousal of TVA's engi- 
neering plan for regional development of the 
river Jordan in the Middle East.” 

This engineering plan, he said, was de- 
veloped by TVA at the request of the United 
Nations and shortly thereafter the President 
sent Eric Johnson, the President's special 
ambassador, to the Jordan Basin with the 
plan. 

Clapp said he would remind the President 
that TVA was not constructed in the usual 
idea some countries have belleved of Ameri- 
can progress: “One day you have a vacant 
lot, the next day a skyscraper.” 

“TVA is nothing more than a culmination 
of American conservation thinking which 
began about the turn of the century,” he 
reminded. “The issue," he said, “was de- 
bated publicly for 15 years before the first 
TVA dam was begun.” “The system,” he 
continued “was years in the building.” 

“It has stood for 21 years under constant 
examination and reexamination by Congress 
and other public agencies,” he added. 

“And now,” Clapp concluded, “the Presi- 
dent appears to be inviting candidates to 
head this agency who have split allegiances 
to conflicting philosophy about it.“ 


President Eisenhower Hails Workmen’s 
Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower today extended 
warm greetings to the 54th anniversary 
convention of the Workingmen’s Circle 
which opened this afternoon at the Hotel 
President in Atlantic City. In a letter 
to the world's largest Jewish labor fra- 
ternal order, President Eisenhower 
wrote: 

Since 1900, your organization has promoted 
and strengthened our democratic ideals by 
helping immigrants adjust to thelr new 
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American environment, and that through 
sickness and death benefits, relief of unem- 
ployed, health services, schools and sum- 
mer camps, the Workmen's Circle has ad- 
vanced the well-being of its members. I 
also understand that, while supporting and 
encouraging adherence to our American 
heritage, you have also promoted Jewish 
education and helped to preserve Jewish 
culture. 

My congratulations go to the members of 
the Workmen's Circie, with my best wishes 
for continued effective service in the years 
ahead, 


Smal!-Business Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the expressed interest of a number of 
Members of the House, I am pleased to 
have obtained from the Small Business 
Administration and to present for the 
Record a summary of the lending activ- 
ities of the SBA, created by nonpartisan 
action during the last session of the Con- 
gress. 

The Small Business Act of 1953 de- 
clared the purposes of the Small Business 
Administration to be: first, to ald small 
firms in procuring Government con- 
tracts; second, to give technical and 
managerial assistance to small business; 
and, third, to provide financial assist- 
ance to small concerns to finance plant 
construction or expansion, buy equip- 
ment or facilities, supply working capital, 
and to provide capital to meet emer- 
gency conditions caused by catastrophe. 

The small-business loan service has 
been the principal function of the agency 
receiving public attention since its crea- 
tion. Figures on loans, applications, 
loans processed and loans approved are 
a good indication of the service being 
rendered by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Through May 20, last, the regional 
offices of SBA have received 1,794 loan 
applications requesting a total of $109,- 
576,206. The regional offices have for- 
warded 1,025 applications to the Wash- 
ington office, the total amount having 
been requested in these applications be- 
ing $63,456,059. The Washington office 
has acted upon 861 applications—in- 
volving $54,372,719—leaving 164 pending 
action in the Washington office. 

As to the disposition of these applica- 
tions I am advised that a total of 342 
loans have been approved as of May 20 
for the total amount of $20,050,260. Of 
these, 120 were direct loans, amounting 
to $6,441,360; and 222 were bank par- 
ticipation loans—totaling $13,608,900. 
The Small Business Administration has 
declined 519 applications involving re- 
quests totaling $30,624,860; and 172 ap- 
plications requesting loans totaling $9,- 
937,535 have been withdrawn by small 
business loan applicants. Total dis- 
bursements trough May 27, 1954 repre- 
sent 60 loans involving $3,193,735.55 for 
vn direct and bank participating 

ns, 
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First Anniversary of the Czech and 
Slovak Uprisings Against Communist 
and Soviet Tyranny in Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert the 
following material pertaining to the first 
anniversary of the Czech and Slovak up- 
risings against Communist and Soviet 
tyranny in Czechoslovakia: 

CONGRESS or THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1954. 
Dr. STEFAN OSUSKY, 
Chairman, Steering Committee, 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
New York, N. Y. 

Drar Mz. Osusxy: I have your letter of 
May 24 requesting that a message be sent on 
the first anniversary of the Czech and Slovak 
uprisings against Communist and Soviet 


y. 

It ts my understanding that these upris- 
ings were sparked by a monetary reform of 
the Czech Communist Government which 
virtually confiscated all savings and sharply 
lowered wages and salaries. The resultant 
revolts occurred in Pilsen, Kladno, Ostrava, 
Handlova, Bratislava, Povazska, Bystrice, 
Dubnica, and Krompachy. However, the 
Czech and Slovak patriots who dared to ex- 
press their resentment against Communist 
tyranny were cruelly repressed by the police 
and army. 

As one who has lived behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and has visited such places as Praha, 
Bratislava, and Kosice even while they were 
under Red control, I rejoice that these dem- 
onstrations a year ago proved conclusively 
that the spirit of freedom and independence 

on among the Czech and Slovak peo- 
ples. I trust that these expressions of mine 
and my colleagues may be communicated 
behind the Iron Curtain so that the Czechs 
and Slovaks will realize they are not forgot- 
ten and will know that we in America are 
determined that we will see the day of Hb- 
eration which we pray will not be far away. 
We will rejoice when the day arrives when 
not only the Czech and Slovak people but all 
peoples now behind the Iron Curtain will 
again enjoy the right to free self-determina- 
tion of the type and form of government 
under which they wish to live. 

I am inserting a copy of your letter and 
accompanying memorandum of May 20, to- 
gether with a copy of this reply, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on June 1, 1954. 

With kind regards, I remain, 


ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


COUNCIL or FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
New York, N. Y., May 20, 1954. 
The Honorable Jonn W. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: At the be- 
ginning of June falls the first anniversary 
of the uprising of the Czech and Slovak 
workers against their Communist masters 
and the Soviet-dictated tyranny. The riots 
in Pilsen, Kladno, Ostrava, Handlova, and 
elsewhere in Czechoslovakia was the signal 
which led the workers in East Germany on 
June 17 to rise against their oppressors. 
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I am enclosing a short memorandum of 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia contain- 
ing some data on the anti-Communist riots 
and strikes in Czechoslovakia, in the hope 
that you will see your way to send us a 
message to be broadcast by radio free Europe 
to Czechoslovakia and that you will find 
the occasion appropriate to speak of those 
sad and yet important events in Congress 
and to publish your remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Our brethren behind the Iron Curtain 
expect words of encouragement from the 
American people, in their struggle to be free 
again. They need to know that the free 
world has not forgotten them. 


Chairman, Steering Committee. 


— 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE ANTI-CoM- 
MUNIST RIOTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN JUNE 
1953 
Ever since 1948, when the Soviet-spon- 

sored coup took place in Czechoslovakia and 
Communists seized the Government, civil 
liberties are dwindling there and the control 
over the unhappy people by the all-powerful 
police and the Communist Party is tighten- 
ing. In May of 1953 the oppression reached 
its climax, when the puppet government de- 
creed a drastic monetary reform with the 
purpose of tying the Czechoslovak crown to 
the Russian ruble and obliging every one to 
exchange money at a rate of five to fifty 
crowns for one “new” crown. The exchange 
was on a sliding scale, but its result was that 
savings were virtually wiped out and wages 
and salaries decreased. 

This new lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing was the last drop in the cup of their 
sufferings. The resentment was such that 
in Pilsen and other industrial regions 
workers revolted against the Communist 
Party and the government-controlled trade 
unions. At some places the uprising cen- 
tered in the trade unions themselves. The 
events were so serious and so well-known 
all over Czechoslovakia that even the Com- 
munist press had to publish accounts of 
them. 

On Jnne 1 workers from the great Skoda 
factory—which is now called the Lenin 
Works, of course—stormed the Pilsen City 
Hall and Court Building, pillaged the ar- 
chives, trambled on the Red flag and pictures 
of Stalin and Gottwald and hoisted an 
American flag over the building. Similar 
demonstrations took place at Kladno, Os- 
trava, and Handlova, and unrest and strikes 
‘were reported to have occurred at many 
other places in Czechoslovakia. Czech steel 
workers are showing at the same time to 
the Communist regime their unwillingness 
to reconcile with the loss of freedom. The 
Communist police were able to supress the 
Tiots and strikes. Many Czech and Slovak 
patriots paid dearly for their courage and 
defiance. Hundreds were arrested and at 
least six were executed, The fate of the 
arrested is not known. 

The hoisted United States flag was the 
fruit of the heritage of the warm relations 
between the American and Czech and Slovak 
peoples. These happy and friendly relations 
started as early as the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, when the first Czech refugees, fleecing 
the religious persecution and headed by the 
Moravian Brethren found haven in America, 
and continued up to the time when the 
United States so generously accepted, after 
1948, thousands of our people who were 
driven from their fatherland by commu- 
nism. That hoisted American flag also was 
the expression of gratitude to the American 
Army which in 1945 liberated Pilsen and the 
rest of western Bohemia, and, to the 
UNRRA aid, which helped Czechoslovakia so 
much in the postwar years. But it was also 
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the symbol of the faith of our people in the 
United States, the symbol of their hope and 
the trust in the American democracy. 
We must not fail them in their hope and 
faith, 
COUNCIL or FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


Today’s Alternatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Adm. Rob- 
ert B. Carney, USN, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, delivered an important address 
to the Nation Security Industrial Asso- 
ciation in New York, on May 27, 1954. 

Admiral Carney's address Today's Al- 
ternatives describes the dangers under 
which we live, and asks us to evaluate 
our course in the future. It is appro- 
priate that this speech was delivered to 
the members of the National Security 
Industrial Association, which organiza- 
tion is supported by over 600 companies, 
large and small, employing more than 
one-third of the Nation's manufacturing 
laboring force. The members of this 
association contribute the time and tal- 
ent of highly skilled personnel to assist 
the Department of Defense with expert 
advice. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this vital address by Admiral 
Carney with the hope that every Member 
of Congress will take the time to read it 
and ponder well its message: 

TODAY'S ALTERNATIVES 
(An address by Adm. Robert B. Carncy, USN) 


Our country was founded on principles of 
individual liberty and equality with an em- 
phasis on the dignity of an honorable peace. 
Nevertheless, we frequently have fought to 
consolidate this principle. 

Our forebears believed that in America 
there could be a peaceful and democratic 
country that would enhance the dignity 
of the human being. Those beliefs were set 
forth in the greatest document ever writ- 
ten—the Constitution and its Bill of Rights, 
We went to war to put this idea across, 
Our new Republic in its beginnings lived 
up to the nobility of its self-originated char- 
ter but we had to fight in the early decade 
of this century to make it stick. We believed 
that in this new world, others should have 
the same God-given opportunity as ourselves, 
80, the Monroe Doctrine was born and, on 
occasion, we fought to make it stick. The 
Federal Government believed in the destiny 
of a United States that was indivisible. Al- 
though powerful differences of opinion on 
this particular subject led to a bitter War 
Between the States, today, all of our States 
are welded together under one flag with a 
greater solidarity than ever. 

Three times within my generation, the 
United States determined that it was willing 
to cast its lot in the fight against aggres- 
sion and went to war in support of our be- 
liefs. It may appear to be an anomaly, but 
our loye for peace has never been so great 
that we were not willing to fight for the pres- 
ervatlon of those principles and relation- 
ships which are the only justifiable founda- 
tions for peace, 
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The threats to our security which have 
confronted us in the past were trivial com- 
pared to the threat that faces the country 
today. This is neither alarmist nor jingoist 
talk; nor is it a prediction that the holocaust 
will come tomorrow. This ls merely the be- 
lief of an American citizen who is convinced 
that tomorrow can come far sooner than 
may be realized. 

The forceful and violent reactions of our 
history which I have pointed up were in 
effect the decisions of our country respecting 
the alternatives facing us throughout our 
past decades and centuries. We are con- 
fronted with alternatives today and once 
more we must make up our minds as to 
which of those alternatives we wish to adopt. 

There is a decided and very subtle dif- 
ference between the kind of wars we have 
fought in the past and the kind of struggle 
we are engaged In today. In our history we 
have seen the situation as peace or war; 
we have seen the white of peace and the 
black of war. But in between the black and 
white of the spectrum, there is a vast zone 
of gray. It is neither in the black area 
nor the white area, and it is in that vast 
gray zone that the Soviet Union prefers 
to call the turn. They know that we, and 
particularly the United States, are not ac- 
customed to this kind of struggle; they know 
we don’t like it. 

Nor do they think of war entirely in the 
conventional sense of sky battles, sea battles, 
and land battles. The military aspects are 
only a part, in many instances, a small part, 
of thelr plan. The Soviet Union is at war 
against the mind of man. Although their 
military capabilities counsel us to remain 
alert and strong, their primary strength lies 
not in that military realm but in their dip- 
lomatic deceit and subtleties—their spread 
of intranational and international distrust 
and suspicion; thelr spread of fear, and of 
social and economic disunity—this is the 
kind of war the Kremlin knows. They cre- 
ate contradictory situations and conditions 
to confuse and confound their adversaries 
and they always advance during that con- 
fusion. They operate on a sort of tidal the- 
ory; that anything like international rela- 
tions by its changing nature cannot be com- 
pletely planned and will inevitably have its 
ups and downs. The trick is to ride with the 
tide, swim on the floodtide and lose as little 
as possible when the tide ebbs. 

Let me briefly review the recent history of 
Soviet-inspired communism. 

In Germany, for instance, they have taken 
large amounts of manufactured products as 
reparations; they have absorbed a large por- 
tion of the German industry which was lo- 
cated In the Soviet zone; they have exploited 
and drained German resources in violation of 
the Potsdam agreement; they have instituted 
a totalitarian system of police control which 
suppresses basic human rights and legal 
processes, and indulges in arbitrary seizures, 
arrests, and forced labor—all of these things, 
of course, are contrary to solemn agreements 
the Soviet Union made with her World War 
II allies. 

In the Soviet zone of Austria, the pattern 
has been very much the same. Time pre- 
cludes my documenting their continuing 
violations of such agreements as those made 
at Yaita and Potsdam as they gained po- 
litical and economic control of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
North Korea, and China. 

But now we have learned something of the 
pattern of Soviet aggression, the actions they 
take, the tools they use. Military occupa- 
tion, false promises, false propaganda, sub- 
version, police control, brainwashing, the 
dissolving of churches, of national cultures, 
forced confessions, and the ultimate oppor- 
tunity to be reconstituted as a thoroughbred 
Communist—all these devices are familiar to 
us today. And I do not need to underline 
the advantage of the Mar in a diplomatic 
agreement. 
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There is one postwar diplomatic agree- 
ment of the Soviet Union that has been 
so far reaching and stands out as such a 
classic that I should like to mention it today. 
Incidentally, it was not made with the United 
States. I refer to the treaty of Friendship 
and Alliances signed in Moscow on August 14, 
1945. There, the Russian leaders pledged 
their respect for the sovereignty of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists; they promised noninter- 
ference in Chinese internal affairs; they 
agreed not to participate in any alliances nor 


to take part in any coalition directed against: 


the Nationalist Government of the Republic 
of China. Mr. Molotov signed that treaty. 
On the same date Mr. Molotov also signed a 
note relating to the treaty in which the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. agreed to render 
moral support to Nationalist China and to 
ald in military supplies and other material 
resources. And such support and aid was 
to be entirely given to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. The solemn treaty was to remain 
in force for a term of 30 years. 

There were still 29 years to run on that 
30-year treaty signed by Mr. Molotov when 
the Russian leaders showed the world what 
they meant by good faith and how they hon- 
ored a treaty. They had brought aid to the 
Nationalist Government by removing much 
of Manchuria's industry and equipment to 
Russian territory. And by the time the Na- 
tionalist Government forces were finally per- 
mitted to occupy the area in 1946, they found 
themselves facing Chinese Communist forces 
organized, disciplined and mysteriously 
equipped with former Japanese weapons. 

For 9 years, there has been an unbroken 
series of agreements that the Communists 
have never kept. 

There is no reason whatsoever to assume 
any change of heart or good will on the 
part of the Communists. Today, in Indo- 
china, it is floodtide. The Communists 
are swimming strong, not winded by any 
means, and it is wholly unrealistic to ex- 
pect them to stop reaching forward under 
these circumstances. 

We are dedicated to the belief that all na- 
tions interested in the maintenance of their 
freedom must band together and make their 
appropriate contributions both moral and 
physical in resistance to this threat. 

When the time comes that all the free 
people realize that we are in a fight to the 
finish against those who would destroy the 
dearest birthright of the human race—a 
man's control of his own mind—I think we 
will all admit the necessity of fighting harder 
for what we believe in than the Communists 
fight for what they want. The ultimate 
goals of this war cannot be measured alone 
in square miles of land, in sunken fleets, 
or decimated armies. This is a war to de- 
termine whether man will be free or whether 
he is to be enslaved by puppet sovereignties; 
and the first objective of the campaign is 
the capture of his mind, 

It is interesting to note that In no case 
have we ever enslaved anybody as a result 
of our victorious efforts. We can point with 
great justified pride to the fulfillment of our 
promise to the Filipinos. We can point to 
our efforts to assist the Japanese in rehabil- 
itating themselves. We can point to the 
fact that we have helped the Germans on 
two occasions; that, whereas we fought with 
the utmost vigor and determination in de- 
fense of our beliefs that we as a Nation 
have never harbored a grudge against our 
former adversaries nor have we endeavored 
to acquire sovereignty of additional territory 
nor the enslavement of the people and their 
minds. 

In 1950 when the Communist crossed into 
South Korea, our people took the instant 
and courageous decision that this aggres- 
sion must be stopped somewhere and this 
was a good place to stop it. The outcome 
of that struggle cannot be regarded with 
complete satisfaction by the allles but the 
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fact remains that we chose the decision to 
fight them rather than to submit to Com- 
munist expansion. 

Dressed in different garb, those same al- 
ternatives are upon us today, but today, 
they are graver than they have ever been 
before. If the free world loses Indochina, 
can any thinking person convince himself 
that this is the last step? It should be as 
obvious as the pages of history that it is 
only a matter of time until the rest of south- 
east Asia will be blanketed behind the cur- 
tain. With its millions of people and with 
its vast resources, Indochina would im- 
measurably strengthen the warmaking po- 
tential of the Communist world. 

There are some alternative courses of ac- 
tion available to those of us being con- 
stantly badgered, assaulted, and insulted, 
but the alternatives are not for the United 
States alone. They confront the entire com- 
munity of freedom-loving nations—Euro- 
pean and Asiatic. The United States cannot 
make the decision alone. If effective resist- 
ance—politically and/or militarily—is to be 
organized in any part of the world, it can only 
be done with the wholehearted consent of 
the populations involved. These are politi- 
cal matters for governments to decide, but 
the alternatives should be just as apparent 
to the man in the street as to his servants 
in Washington. 

The possibilities or alternatives open to 
the Soviet strategists and their Chinese Com- 
munist partners are infinite as long as they 
can radiate out from their centralized posi- 
tion. They can continue to exert pressures 
into southeast Asia with its 150 million peo- 
ple and vast resources. They could move 
against south Asia's impoverished millions. 
They can move against the Middle East. 
And I emphasize again—they can move in 
the economic, political, cultural, and mili- 
tary spheres depending on their own choice. 
The combinations and permutations of their 
future courses of action are limited only by 
their composite imaginations and diabolical 
schemes. No one can say for sure what they 
will do; whether they will act rationally or 
irrationally; whether, with the hope and 
possibility of surprise, they will miscalcu- 
late or underestimate our own counter- 
measures and retaliatory capabilities. Their 
record would seem to indicate, however, that 
despite their own mental perversities, they, 
themselves, are somewhat devoid of kami- 
kazi tendencies. 

What alternatives are there for us? 

For every additional gain of territory and 
population by communism, there is a cor- 
responding subtraction from the total 
strength of the free world. That is ele- 
mentary arithmetic. There are just so many 
people in the world and so many resources. 
The balance between us is a fine one today. 
With each additional gain accruing to the 
Soviet-controlled world and the correspond- 
ing subtraction from the free world, the 
balance becomes more and more heavily 
weighted against us. Carried to its final 
conclusion throughout the world, there can 
be no other conclusion than that we would 
ultimately be in a position far inferior to 
the coalition dedicated to our destruction. 

In actuality, the problem is not one of 
coming up with a succession of minor strate- 
gies to cope with brush fires, The real and 
fundamental problem is to develop a strategy 
which is a true long-range counter to the 
centralized overall strategy which is direct- 
ing the moves in the campaigns for Commu- 
nist expansion. * 

Getting down to brass tacks, the simple 
alternatives are these: To do nothing; to 
rush around plugging the dike or to take 
measures to lower the pressure against the 
dikes, In the past, our people have had the 
courage to take a firm stand at the critical 
moment. We took such a stand in 1950 in 
Korea. We have come to one crossroad after 
another as we travel along the highways of 
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our destiny and as surely as I stand here, 
we are approaching another, Perhaps I 
should say we are approaching a fork in the 
road. One of the forks is a smooth highway 
but it doesn't go very far and it ends in 
oblivion; the other road goes through rough 
country and is beset by obstacles, but at 
least it goes on and on. The choice could 
be a fateful one from which there could be 
no turning back, because we are close to the 
fork and traveling at high speed and I do 
not believe that much time will be vouch- 
safed us. I repeat now, and I will repeat 
again and again, that our adversary have 
never shown good faith—never. He has 
shown no deviation from his purpose and the 
evidence of his purpose is represented in the 
enslayement of Poland, the eastern sections 
of Germany and Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Albania, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, China, and North Korea, 
his persistent and continuing attempts by 
one means or another to take over every 
nation in the world. He is constantly ex- 
panding, constantly bringing new multi- 
tudes, new resources into his orbit. Until 
today, some 800 million people are doing his 
bidding; his steady buildup of his armed 
forces, his increasing efforts in the maritime 
field—all are indications of his cold and cal- 
culated intentions. How can we believe that 
a settlement of our present trouble will end 
the troubles? How can we close our eyes to 
the inevitable arithmetic, that everything 
added to his resources is something sub- 
tracted from ours? How can we possibly 
blind ourselves to the ultimate end of that 
arithmetical process which will finally leave 
us in a position from which there is no pos- 
sibility of recovering? 

It is not for me, a military servant of this 
country, to say what the national choice will 
be, but as an American citizen whose entire 
time and energies are absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the problem of our security, it is not 
inappropriate for me to evaluate the danger. 
It would be a willfully blind man indeed 
who failed to see and admit that the danger 
is imminent and is increasing swiftly. 

Today's alternatives sre grave indeed but 
their gravity may well be dwarfed by those 
which will confront us in a few years hence 
if our country fails to choose properly today. 

Do we want to turn into the smooth dead 
end or take the rougher road that offers us a 
good destination if we have the guts and 
strength to negotiate it? 


President Grover Cleveland’s Deseription 
of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs were called to my at- 
tention the other day: 

Communism is a hateful thing, and a men- 
ace to peace and organized government. 
But the communism of combined wealth and 
capital, the outgrowth of overweening Cu- 
Pidity and selfishness, which insidiously un- 
dermines the justice and integrity of free 
institutions, is not less dangerous than the 
communism of oppressed poverty and toil 
which, exasperated by injustice and discon- 
tent, attacks with wild disorder the citadel 
of rule, 

He mocks the people who proposes that 
the Government shall protect the rich and 
that they in turn will care for the laboring 
Poor. Any intermediary between the people 
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and their Government, or the least delega- 
tion of the care and protection the Govern- 
ment owes to the humblest citizens in the 
land, makes the boast of free institutions a 
glittering delusion and the pretended boon 
of American citizenship a shameless impo- 
sition. 


I wonder how many readers of those 
words were able to identify them as ex- 
cerpts from President Grover Cleveland's 
fourth annual message to the Congress 
delivered on December 3, 1888. Not only 
is President Cleveland’s description of 
communism still accurate today but also 
his comments ‘on the “trickle down” 
theory are also still valid. 


Does Our Social Security System Make 
Sense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leaye to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recor the following article 
from the June 1954 issue of Commen- 
tary: 

Dors Our SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM MAKE 

SENSE?—INSURANCE, RELIEF, OR WHAT? 

(By Dillard Stokes) 


The true nature of social security in our 
country is almost unknown to the taxpayers 
who maintain and rely on it. After 20 years, 
“social security” is in the language, but these 
words connote its purpose and assumed 
benefits rather than the vast politico- 
economic complex depended upon to realize 
them. The aims of social security are admir- 
able. Most of the results evident to date 
are good. So, by association, these virtues 
are imputed to the system itself. 

Both Democrats and Republicans extol 
this sacred cow for the milk it gives, but 
they do not audit its feed bill or mention 
the possibility of its going dry. Politicians 
in both parties trade on colossal outlays for 
today and munificent promises for tomor- 
row. Can the promises possibly be honored? 
What will they really cost? And who, really, 
is going to pay for them in the long run? 
These very relevant political considerations 
languish for want of attention. But they 
do not die; they only bide their time. 

The sole changes seriously being proposed 
today in social security are for the extension 
of its coverage to more people—usually in 
blocks of several millions—and for the rais- 
ing of payments to all beneficiaries, either 
forthrightly or by easing the curbs now in 
force. That is the substance of the Eisen- 
hower program now before Congress. It 
was the substance of the program recom- 
mended by Presidents Truman and Roose- 
velt. These programs open the tap a little 
more—but the situation actually requires 
a thorough examination of the design and 
efficiency of the whole system of waterworks, 

What faces us here is a lapse of the politi- 
cal process. Since the founding of the Re- 
public, policy on great matters has been 
hammered out through conflicts of interest. 
Hard-money pressure opposed soft-credit 
pressure. High-tarif— pressure opposed 
cheap-goods pressure. Each faction was a 
check on every other; its own interest acted 
as a test of the policy that prevailed, or of 
the compromise that was reached by balanc- 
ing the pressures (the latter being the most 
frequent solution), This process does not 
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function when only one side of an issue finds 
partisans and attracts general support, as is 
the case with social security today. The 
only issues taken to the people are which 
party, and which candidate, can promise most 
to most people most plausibly. 

This is not because politicians are rascals 
but because they are politicians. It is their 
normal and proper response to much pres- 
sure on one side, and little or none on the 
other. Here on one side is the interest of 
6 million beneficiaries, and of 63 million 
others who hope to join them. - This interest 
is taken up by the liberal wings of both 
political parties, prodded by powerful lobbies 
like those of the AFL, the CIO, the ADA, 
social workers, fraternal groups, and others. 
These greatly outnumber and outlobby the 
normally conservative professional, indus- 
trial, and financial interests, many of whom 
are restrained in their opposition by their 
hope of finding in social security a solution 
of employer-pension and disability problems. 

Hence there was no steam behind the re- 
cent proposal of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to change over to a pay- 
as-you-go, universal coverage pension plan. 
It was lost amid the attacks upon the de- 
fenses of the socinal-security idea on an 
ideological level. There was little discussion 
of the merits and faults, as such, of the 
proposed change. 

It is the burden of this article that the 
unanimity is very superficial and that social 
security presents real issues on which neither 
present nor prospective beneficlaries would be 
all of one mind did they know the facts. 
Until these are clear the political process 
cannot function. 

A realistic survey of OASI—the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance plan, the 
programs called social security—must reck- 
on with three propositions. First: the sheer 
size of OASI, which is the biggest permanent 
enterprise this Government ever has under- 
taken, or is eyer likely to undertake. Sec- 
ond: the public illusions about social se- 
curity, which are clustered in such a sem- 
blance of order as to form a complete yet 
largely mythical system. Third: the bank- 
ruptcy of design and policy, both social and 
financial, that handicaps the actual system, 
whose function, method, and economic na- 
ture have not been clarified. The myth 
about social security veils shortcomings, but 
they are there, and they must be remedied 
before social security can do its job and 
merits its reputation. 

The factor of size might be taken for 
granted, but it would be better to put it into 
perspective first. Since its establishment in 
1935, social security has collected taxes from 
106,800,000 persons. What other enterprise, 
public or private, ever attracted or compelled 
the participation of so many Americans? 
Not the Armed Forces: there are only about 
20 million veterans, Not the income tax: 
fewer than 60 million returns are made a 
year. Not even making a living: the 1954 
labor force amount to somewhere around 
624% million. 

Out of a population of 161 million, about 
6 million people get OASI benefits, one for 
each 10% workers. Here are the OASI high- 
and low-cost forecasts for the year 2000, just 
46 years away: 


United States population 1. 
Working force 1. 
QARI ere e — — — 

5 ‘cent o pulation 
OASI reserve fund ee 


Per productive worker 
Productive workers per 
beneficiary 


1 In millions, 
3 Exbausted, 
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Besides old-age pensions to be paid in the 
future, OASI workers in covered 
jobs protection in the nature of life insur- 
ance, After only 15 years of operation, this 
insurance amounts to nearly 8300 billion. 
All life insurance of all kinds written by all 
the private insurance companies in the 
United States adds up to only $276 billion. 

Private insurance is backed up by assets 
mostly reserves required by law—of about 
676 billion. Social-security insurance is 
backed by a reserve fund now hovering 
around $20 billion. After 46 years this fund 
will elther have grown to $128 billion, or to 
a lesser total—or else it will have all been 
spent by 1997. The 1953 report of the social- 
security trustees envisioned all three possi- 
bilities, there being no way to tell which will 
come to pass, As far as the expert can see, 
any one of the three is as likely as any other. 

One does not have to be an expert to see 
that colossal sums of money are involved. 
Next to these items of $300 billion and $128 
billion, let us place others drawn from the 
American economy. The national debt is 
less than $275 billion. The total assets of 
all American corporations are $181 billion. 
The total of all bank deposits is $189 billion. 

An enterprise as big as social security, 
which is going to get still bigger, ts sure to 
be a dominant factor henceforth in the 
American economy, as dominant as steel out- 
put, foreign trade, consumer credit, and the 
value of the whole wheat crop all put 
together. 

Most American families are insured by 
social security against the death or retire- 
ment in old age of their breadwinners. 
Workers pay premiums on this insurance 
through taxes withheld from their wages, 
and the employers pay equal taxes for their 
workers“ benefit. Workers in covered em- 
ployment therehy acquire the right to a 
monthly income for themselves and their 
familles when they retire at 65, or a monthly 
income for their wives, children, aged par- 
ents, etc., in case of death before retirement, 
The payments vary with the worker's earn- 
ings, and thus with the premium paid. 
These OASI benefits do not depend on a 
means test, as relief does, for they dre not 
charity or relief, The workers pay substan- 
tially for what they will get, and they, or 
their survivors, will get substantially what 
they pay for. The benefits are pald out of 
a reserve fund built up for the purpose from 
premiums pald by prospective beneficiaries, 
Premiums now being paid by tens of mil- 
lions of workers are building up the reserve 
fund to pay their benefits when they become 
entitled to them. 

A familiar picture, Is it not? Consider it 
well. It corresponds to the notion of social 
security held by a hundred million Ameri- 
cans. They take it for granted, they take it 
for fact—and they are dead wrong. For 
every statement in the foregoing paragraph 
is demonstrably false. 

As a matter of fact, social security does not 
provide insurance. The contributions are 
not premiums, they are just taxes. The 
workers acquire no rights, nor do their sur- 
vivors. Payments to retired workers, or to 
surviving families—if and when paid—have 
little relation to the worker's or to 
what he pald in to OASI. There ts a means 
test for many, and there is an earnings test 
for everyone. Most of the money now being 
paid out by social security is relief: the 
people getting it did not pay for it, and 
millions do not get what they did pay for. 
The benefits do not come out of any reserve 
fund. The trust account maintained under 
that name is neither a fund nor a reserve. 

Insurance is a word known to nearly every- 
body. And so is the substance of Webster's 
definition, that it is a contract whereby for 
a stipulated consideration, called a premium, 
one party undertakes to indemnify or guar- 
antee another against loss by a certain speci- 
fled contingency or peril, called a risk, the 
contract being set forth in a document called 
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a policy. (New International Dictionary, 
second edition.) 

The, social-security program is referred to 
in the law as old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. Its revenue comes from taxes imposed 
by the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
The Government has published over 60 mil- 
Hon booklets, leaflets, press releases, and 
other educational material, all chock-full of 
words lke insurance, premium, policy, etc. 
(Here is a sample statement, from a booklet 
put out In 1952 (2 million copies printed): 
“Your account number on your social-se- 
curity card identifies your old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance account. Your card is the 
symbol of your insurance policy under the 
Federal social-security law.“) This nomen- 
clature has been taken up by the news- 
papers, magazines, and public speakers. 

For this reason, the American people can- 
not be blamed for supposing they are buying 
insurance with the taxes they pay OASI, and 
that the other party—the Government— 
“undertakes to indemnify or guarantee” 
them against loss of income due to old age 
and death, according to the published tables 
and formulas. Hardly can it be called quib- 
bling over words to point out here that the 
taxes are not buying them insurance or any- 
thing else. For under social security the 
company—that is, the Government—is 
bound to no obligations whatever. It can 
raise the premiums or the benefits, or reduce 
them, or cut them out, or change the condi- 
tions upon which benefits are paid, or do 
anything else it likes, and the policyhold- 
er—that ls, the taxpayer, the worker—has 
no remedy. The courts say that what he 
pays in is an Income tax, and if he gets any- 
thing back it Is a gratuity. 

There are sinister stories about the fine 
print in insurance policies, but surely no 
private company was ever able to change the 
fine print at will, or to default on the policy 
and keep the premiums. 

Many will say that such a default would 
violate the moral if not the legal rights 
of the victims, and surely Congress never 
would do anything so shocking. Ah, but 
Congress has done so. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 provided 
that a worker would get back not less than 
what he put into the system. The act pro- 
vided lump-sum refunds to those who 
reached 65 without qualifying for pensions, 
to the estates of those who died before reach- 
ing 65, and to the estates of those who began 
drawing pensions but died before receiving 
an amount equal to the value of their con- 
tributions, Under this law, refunds were 
made to 178,583 workers and 318,665 estates. 
The same right to get back their money be- 
longed to the other 33 million people who 
paid soclal-security taxes during this period 
but did not die or retire. Whether their 
rights were moral, legal, or both, Congress 
wiped them out by the act of 1939. Asa 
result, up to the end of 1952, a total of 
6,400,000 persons died without recelving pen- 
sions, lump-sum payments, refunds, or any- 
thing else. Yet they, and their employers, 
had paid in $725 million. 

The act of 1935 assured the original 33 
million OASI taxpayers permanent coverage 
by 1941. Most of these taxpayers had but 
2 years to go when Congress passed the 1939 
amendments and moved the date forward 
to the end of 1946. 

During the 1940's the courts declared so- 
olal-security rights to belong to upward of 
a million persons over whom there was dis- 
pute by reason of the nature of their employ- 
ment. Regulations to cover them were 
drafted but never took effect because in 
1948 Congress took the rights away. 

Having bought, paid for, and qualified for 
their social-security incomes—as they were 
led to think—many persons retired to live 
on them and on what they could earn 
through noncovered work. These persons 
opened Little shops, set up as repairmen, 
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part-time bookkeepers, dressmakers, or the 
like, In fine, these old people made plans 
for their old age on the basis of social se- 
curity and its assurances, What they did 
was perfectly legal—until 1950, when Con- 
gress extended OASI coverage to the self- 
employed, and put a limit on their earnings. 
As a result, many were stripped of their 
OASI incomes—23,208 individuals suffered 
these cuts by the end of 1951. In some cases 
they were called on to pay back substantial 
sums, And to rub salt in the wound, these 
people were required by law to pay OASI 
taxes on their earnings so they would have 
social security in their old age. 

These are instances of rights taken away 
by specific act. However, OASI rights can 
vanish simply by the passage of time, There 
are 25 million persons who paid some taxcs 
to OASI between 1937 and 1951, but at the 
end of the latter year were uninsured. 
Some never paid over a period long enough 
to acquire protection. Many others were in- 
sured at some time but lost that status, as 
well as what they paid im. Another 41 mil- 
lion persons are currently insured, but may 
lose that status and find themselves, like the 
first 25 million, deprived of their right to 
benefits if they are out of a job too long or 
work too long at jobs not under social secu- 
rity. There are 25 million who now have 
permanent insurance. They keep their 
rights regardless of where or whether they 
work (unless Congress takes them away). 
These permanently insured persons, however, 
are liable to a diminution of their benefits 
if they stop paying OASI taxes; the longer 
they have no covered earnings, the less the 
average monthly wage credited to them. 

On this average is based the retired work- 
er's primary benefit. His monthly payment 
is 55 percent of the first $100 of the average, 
plus 15 percent of the next $200. Secondary 
benefits are fractions of the primary. The 
spouse and children of a retired worker each 
may get a monthly payment of half the pri- 
mary. The surviving spouse and parents of 
a deceased worker may each get a monthly 
payment of three-fourths of the primary, 
Each surviving child may get between a 
half and three-fourths. The maximum pay- 
able on any worker's account is 80 percent 
of his average monthly wage, but not more 
than $168.75. 

What is the relationship of these benefits 
to what was paid in? This year a §100-a- 
month worker pays $4 a month—$2 himself, 
$2 through his employer—for a monthly pri- 
mary benefit of 855. A $300-a-month worker 
pays $12 a month for a benefit of $85. That 
is 200 percent more premium for only 55 per- 
cent more insurance. A self-employed per- 
son, for the same insurance, pays 25 percent 
less premium than one who works for some- 
body else, This isn't all; about 10 percent 
of the 6 million persons newly covered by the 
1950 amendments were able to buy, by pay- 
ing premiums for 6 quarters, the same cover- 
age others had paid premiums on for 14 
years, (An OASI booklet in 1951 gave the 
example of a §20-a-week housekeeper who 
can get $41 a month for life when she has 
paid OASI taxes for 3 years. For $93.60 she 
gets an annuity worth about $4,000.) 

Whether social security is administering 
a relief program is a matter of fact, not of 
words* As distinguished from bought and 
paid-for benefits widely supposed to come 
from social security, relief Is ald given by a 


4 The reference, of course, is to OASI alone, 
not to old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, ald to the needy blind, or aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
These Federal programs, though handled by 
social security, are setup by Congress as re- 
lief, and pald for as such out of separate 
funds appropriated out of the general funds 
of the Treasury. In the year ending June 30, 
1954, they cost the Federal Treasury $1,340,- 
000,000, or about $2 per month per taxpayer, 
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public agency to needy persons who have not 
paid for it. Payments based on a substan- 
tial consideration are not relief Just because 
somebody calls them that. A gratuity Is no 
less relief because it is called something else, 
or because of a token consideration that, in 
fact, does not pay for it. 

A social security report shows $15 billion in 
annuities will be paid present old-age bene- 
ficiaries, their spouses and children. The ac- 
tual cost of these annuities Is not less than ¢9 
or $10 billion, yet these beneficiaries paid only 
$711,480,000 for them. We disregard the in- 
suranee protection enjoyed by the primary 
beneficiaries for periods up to 13 years, the 
value of which was several times the $711 
million they paid in; here we treat the sum 
of $711 million as though it were paid for the 
annuities alone.) These people, then, are 
going to draw over $14 billion more than they 
paid in. These $14 billion were clearly not 
paid for: what does this sum go for then, if 
not old-age relief? The point is not made 
to blame the old people's getting the aid. 
Many of them need it, and a wise economy 
will give it to them. But these considera- 
tions do not justify pretending the $14 billion 
came out of a “reserve fund” built up by the 
beneficiaries. Nor do they justify camou- 
fiaging the fact that the money really comes 
out of “premiums” currently being paid in 
by workers who are led to believe that their 
money is being saved up for their benefit. 

Granted that this $14 billion ought to be 
paid out and that, like all wise relief, it pro- 
motes the general welfare. Under our theory 
of government, funds for this purpose ought 
to come—and otherwise do come—out of the 
general funds raised by taxes levied accord- 
ing to ability to pay. The fiction that these 
OASI payments are something other than 
relief conceals what is going on. That is, 
this charge for the general welfare is being 
exacted from one class of taxpayers, the wage 
earners. And the whole burden falls on the 
poorest of these, for OASI taxes only the first 
$3,600 of annual earnings. 

Public relief and private charity have long 
been denied to those having other means of 
eubsistence, but social security is generally 
believed to eliminate this supposedly humill- 
lating condition. As an OASI booklet put 
it: “This is an insurance program. Partici- 
pants may qualify for benefits without re- 
gard to their financial resources, such as say- 
ings, property, or other insurance.” Quite 
so. A millionaire can draw the same OASI 
income for himself and his family that a 
janitor can. Neither must pass a means 
test. But if the janitor’s means include $76 
a month paid him for mowing lawns, he will 
lose his social-security payments for that 
month. So will his wife and children. The 
payments to 240,508 persons were cut off, 
under this regulation at the end of 1952. 

Also, widowers, surviving parents, and, in 
some cases children, must prove actual de- 
pendency on the primary beneficiary. In 
view of all this, the assertion that social 
security does not now use a means test 
rests on some pretty refined hatraplitting. 

There is on the books of the Treasury an 
CASI trust account of nearly $20 billions 
which will increase by more than $2 billion 
this year. The account Is part of the pub- 
lic debt, and draws interest at about 214 
percent. How then can one say there is no 
social-security reserve fund? 

Suppose there were no account, and from 
year to year OASI paid its costs out of appro- 
priations voted for the purpose. If a year 
came when outgo was more than the appro- 
priation, what could be done? There are 
four answers: (1) a portion of the Social 
Security benefits for that year would not be 
paid; (2) the Government would borrow the 
necessary funds and make them available 
to Social Security; (3) Congress would raise 
taxes to get the money; or (4) the funds 
Would be diverted from some other use by 
Cutting the budget of some other agency. 
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The same four courses—and no others— 
would be open to meet an OASI deficit un- 
der the reserve fund as it is now constituted. 

There is no money in this reserve fund, 
either as cash, or as a credit like a bank de- 
posit on which checks could be drawn. 
There are vast evidences of Federal debt, but 
theee are not “bonds” in a familiar or nego- 
tiable form. This is not to say that the 
reserve is worthless—it is as good as the 
credit of the United States—but it does not 
exist as a fund“ ready and available when 
needed. When OASI calls on it the Treas- 
ury must find the money, if it is able and 
Congress is willing. To make good on the 
reserve fund would require the same opera- 
tions as to meet a deficit. As an economic 
fact there is no reserve fund (as the term 
has been used and understood up to now.) 

Private insurance companies have put 
many billions of their reserves (but seldom 
over 20 percent of the total) into Govern- 
ment bonds. But they are not on the same 
footing as OASI, which invests in nothing 
else. First, the reason for drawing on the 
Reserves. Private companies get most of 
their revenue from premiums, A sharp drop 
in these would reduce their liabilities. But 
a drop in OASI revenue would mean no such 
relief from liability. On the contrary, the 
same factors that caused the loss probably 
would bring more claims for benefits. When 
OASI runs into a deficit it probably will not 
be due to revenue loss at all, but to increased 
demands. Second, if the private companies 
met their needs wholly out of their Govern- 
ment bonds, whether these were sold, 
pledged, or cashed in, there would be no re- 
sultant rise in Government paper held by the 
public, or in taxes, and no reduction of 
Federal spending. One or more of these 
would be sure to follow an OASI deficit, with 
considerable impact on the Nation's whole 
economy, : 

The foregoing passages have touched on 
some but by no means all of the popular il- 
Jusions about social security. Most of these 
probably grew out of confused policy and 
Jack of basic principles. Both these confu- 
sions and lacks are in the Social Security 
Act itself. The blame belongs to Congress, 
not the administrators. They err in em- 
phasizing insurance, premiums, rights, and 
so forth, but even here they can plead that 
the terms came from Congress and they just 
make the most of them. 

The conditions of eligibility common to 
all social security benefits are (1) filing 
application; (2) adequate covered employ- 
ment of the primary worker; (3) absence of 
other OASI benefits of equal or greater value; 
and (4) that the beneficiary not earn over 
$75 a month in covered employment. 

The first requirement calls for no com- 
ment, except that it is hard to see why it 
was written into the very law. The second 
is certainly natural and reasonable: it goes 
to the foundation of eligibility. The third 
belongs in a relief or charity program: what 
is it doing, therefore, in an insurance sys- 
tem? (If one is able to claim two or more 
benefits it can only be because he, or some- 
body else, bought and paid for them. So 
why should he not have them? The 
answer is that OASI simply is not an insur- 
ance system except in name.) The fourth 
condition is the dally instrument of many 
discriminations, 

Besides these there are a host of conditions 
whch vary from one class of beneficiaries to 
another and out of which it is impossible to 
make any logical pattern. Some are so 
whimsical and arbitrary that whether a per- 
son gets, or keeps, current payment status 
might as well depend on drawing numbers 
out of a hat. The inevitable result is more 
discriminations; some favor the rich over the 
poor, others the poor over the rich. Each 
touches only a handful of people, but those 
affected are wholly affected. And handfuls 
add up. 
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Consider the covered-earnings require- 
ment: a wage earner (as well as his wife and 
children) loses his OASI payment for any 
month in which he makes over $75. But the 
limit for a self-employed person is not 875 
a month but $900 a year. He can make over 
$75 in 11 months out of 12 without losing a 
dime of OASI benefit? Those who find em- 
ployment outside OASI coverage, as in pub- 
lic agencies, tax-exempt institutions, and the 
like, are freed from this condition eltogether, 
So are 25,000 beneficiaries in foreign coun- 
tries. Raising the limit will not erase this 
flaw; the discriminations will still be there. 

To survey all the ifs and maybes that 
harass any one category of secondary benefi- 
ciaries would take another article as long as 
this one. But let us look at 1 or 2 of them in 
practice. 

Age: A retired worker must be 65 to be 
paid. What about his wife? She, too, must 
be 65 years old, no matter how long they 
have been married, no matter whether she 
ever has worked, or is able to work now. The 
fact is that most husbands are older than 
their wives; the average is nearly 4 years. 
And that tells why in 1952, 1,440,000 persons 
over 65 had a right to OASI benefits but 
were not drawing them. It goes far, too, to 
explain why the average retirement is not 65, 
but over 68. 

The OASI rule, however, is different if the 
wife under 65 has a child under 18. In that 
case she and the child can each draw a 
benefit equal to half that of the retired hus- 
band. No widow, however needy, can draw 
a benefit until she is 65, unless she has a 
child. If she has, she collects, no matter 
how well off she is. Yet all these husbands 
paid taxes to OASI at the same rate for—as 
they thought—the same security for their 
wives, 

Dependency: This is not a condition for 
payment of benefits to a child, or to a wife 
or widow over 65, or to the mother of a 
child under 18, whatever her age. But the 
husband or widower of a woman worker must 
establish his actual dependency. What is 
more, in his case it is not enough that the 
wife be permanently insured under OASI. 
She nrust, in addition, have worked during 
half of the 3 years just before her death or 
retirement. Moreover, the husband's de- 
pendency must exist at the time of the re- 
tirement or death. If a husband suffers a 
breakdown or loses his job the week after 
the wife retires or dies, there is no OASI 
protection for him, no matter how much his 
wife paid in premiums. In such a case, a 
retired woman might be able to qualify her 
husband by going back to work. But, if she 
died, social security would simply keep what 
she has paid in and leave the widower to 
shift for himself. 

The point advanced here 1s not that any 
of these rules are wrong in and of them- 
selves, but that they are a hodgepodge, and 
follow no rationale. The earnings of some 
are limited, of others not; some must be 
65, others not; some must be actual depend- 
ents of the primary, others not. The rights 
of the beneficiaries depend on time, chance, 
and statutory caprice to a degree that would 
provoke just criticism of a charity program 
and is intolerable in a system of insurance 
the worker. buys and pays for. 

The chaos just indicated came about with 
the shift, in 1939, from paid-for pensions 
to gratuities, without acknowledgement of 
the fact either by Congress or by the advo- 
cates and apologists of social security. The 
same act of 1939 not only modified the social 
policy being carried out, but altered the eco- 
nomic nature of the system without the 
necessary corresponding alteration of its 
governing principles. From this arises the 
public illusion that social security is guided 


The self-employed beneficiary can earn 
$81 a month for 11 months in a row, and still 
be within the $900 annual maximum. 
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by concepts that in fact were long ago aban- 
doned. No others having been adopted in 
their stead, the system today has no basic 
controlling economic principle. 

Because the picture in the public mind is 
that of the original system set up in 1935, 
otherwise sensible people are heard debating 
whether OASI shall be put on a pay-as- 
you-go basis—which is about the same as 
arguing whether we shall have rain yester- 
day. OASI already is on that basis. 

The 1935 act did contemplate a reserve 
adequate to meet the probable liability. 
Within 4 years the political process broke 
down. Under overwhelming pressures to 
give more, Congress in 1939 greatly increased 
the benefits without doing anything to amass 
reserves to pay them. On the contrary, Con- 
gress kept down the accumulation originally 
provided for, by holding OASI taxes at 2 
percent (half from the worker, half from 
the employer) until 1950. New increases in 
benefits, both in number and amount, were 
voted in 1950 and 1952 without correspond- 
ing provision for reserves. More are sched- 
uled to be voted this year. 

The result is that today the dollar amount 
of the OASI reserve fund is not quite enough 
to pay benefits due to those already on the 
rolis. There is nothing—not a dime to pay 
the benefits that will become due to the 25 
million permanently insured persons whose 
taxes built up the greater part of the pres- 
ent fund. Nor is there any money on hand 
to pay the benefits that will become due to 
most of the 41 million persons currently 
insured, or the 10 million to whom the 
Eisenhower administration proposes to ex- 
tend coverage, From this, it does not fol- 
low that any of these benefits will go un- 
paid if and when they are due. But it im- 
placably does follow that, if they are paid, 
the money will come from taxes yet to be 
collected, on wages yet to be earned, the 
wages of children still in school, of children 
yet unborn. What more does it take to make 
social security today a pay-as-you-go system? 

Soctal security began with economic and 
social foundations that inspired reasonable 
faith In its commitments. Those founda- 
tions having been abandoned, tremendous 
commitments have been and continue to be 
added pursuant to social policies not de- 
clared, or even formulated, and pursuant to 
no economic theory. There is danger of 
these uncontrolled commitments mounting 
to a total of billions beyond the capacity of 
even this country to honor. 

This calls for a survey of social security 
from the ground up. First the facts, to cull 
the untruths and make the half-truths 
whole. Then the social philosophy, to re- 
solve whether current practice actually is 
carrying out the generally accepted purpose. 
And finally the economic basis, to assure 
accomplishment of what is undertaken. 

The plight of the needy aged did not grow 
out of the last depression, but arose dur- 
ing the course of a century and a half at 
about the same rate as the United States 
grew away from the land. The new urban 
and Industrial economy produced every year 
an increasing number of old people upon 
whom no realist could Impose the pioneer 
tradition of providing for one’s own wants, 
one’s own family, and one’s own old age, 
The depression did bring an era of climax. 
To those who had made no provision for 
their own old age were added millions who 
had, but had now lost their means, or their 
employment, or both. Beyond immediate 
relief for all, there was great pressure for a 
permanent program. Much of this opin- 
ion was based on the assumption that un- 
der modern conditions most people cannot 
provide for their own future, a premise man- 
ifestly too broad, since millions no better off 
than the others could and did, can and do. 
The most that is sure is that some cannot 
and many do not, and they make up the 
problem of the needy aged. 
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Congress in 1935 did not go along with 
this unsound assumption; it did, however, 
undertake to enforce old-age saving by all, 
the thrifty as well as the unthrifty. (For 
the needy who remained, a relief program, 
old-age assistance, as set up, which was sup- 
posed to diminish and disappear as social 
security matures).* The essential social 
policy of the original plan called for the ben- 
eficiaries getting, not charity, but only what 
they paid for. In fact, there was a guaranty 
that every worker, or his heirs, would get his 
money back. With a relatively modest re- 
serve maximum of $46 bililon, the plan was 
very near to being soundly self-maintaining. 
Except for those who were on relief, and who 
thus were outside the social-security system, 
nobody was going to support anybody else. 

We have seen that since 1939 this no 
longer is so, and a basic question arises: 
Does the United States wish to continue a 
system under which every 3% (or perhaps 
414) productive workers will be required by 
law to maintain 1 OASI beneficiary—a 
stranger to them—in addition to their own 
families? A system that makes from 21 to 
26 million persons pensioners of the Federal 
Government? Leaving social security as it 
is now would amount to an affirmative an- 
swer. If the answer is No,“ some of the 
present promises of OASI benefits will have 
to be withdrawn, and a statement of social 
purpose drafted on realistic lines. Indeed, 
must be done in any case. For the ideal 
this cannot be made fact until it is clear 
what the ideal is, and this requires more than 
a passion for giving more to more people. 

Does the Nation wish to support all old 
people? All old people who retire? All old 
people without other means? And, in each 
of these cases, their dependents? Actual or 
nominal? With or without regard to their 
means? Does the Nation desire to support 
all widows and orphans? Or only needy 
ones? Or none at all? 

Shall the support be at a flat rate? By 
some equally arbitrary formula? Or based 
on previous earnings? Even continuing the 
present social-security plan requires answers 
to these questions if the present mare's nest 
of whimsical conditions Is to be cleaned up. 

Shall the needy be given relief, and others 
brought into a system in which they pay for 
what they get, and get what they pay for? 
In that case, shall the plan be voluntary or 
compulsory and universal? 

These qeustions are not raised frivolously. 
The answers established by Congress in 1935 

- are no longer valid, for they were abandoned 
in 1939. The answers that took their place 
and not valid, for they express no policy 
and form only a permanent program of 
whimsical giveaways. They were not the 
product of the normal American govern- 
mental process but the response of Congress 
to the pressures of one bloc of Interests. 
Because of the fiction that social security 
could give a great deal to everybody at little 
or no cost to anybody, no adverse interest 
was evident. So none was spoken for either 
by the Democrats or the Republicans. Social 
security has drifted too long without a 
course; it is time to chart one and see that 
it is followed. 


Once the purpose and policy of social se- 
curity are established, they require an eco- 
nomic structure. Here there is room only 
to notice the courses available if social se- 
curity is kept more or less in its present 
form: (1) The reserve structure could be 
restored. (2) As many participants as pos- 
sible could be brought into a reserve sys- 
tem, with those who could not (that is, all 
the present and many potential benefici- 
aries) shifted to another, where the Govern- 
ment frankly paid the cost. (3) The 


*OAA, however, is still here. The Federal 
cost rose from $244 million in 1937 to §917 
million in 1954. 
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present system could be placed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, with the reserve theory alto- 
gether abandoned. 

The first course would require the Govern- 
ment to add to the reserves a new bond, 
and OASI taxes would have to be raised to 
a rate that would maintain the reserve at an 
adequate level. The bond would have to be 
about $125 billion, which would establish 
the public debt at 8400 billion. This amount 
ought not to horrify anybody who is not hor- 
rified right now. It would not be a new debt, 
but merely posting the books to show a debt 
Congress already has assumed. At least $125 
billion, plus its Interest, must be collected in 
taxes to honor the commitments already 
made under the soctial-security program. 
The only way to cut the total is to cut OASI 
payments, or to pay them to fewer people 
than is promised at present. In short, to 
withdraw some of these commitments. 

Under the second course, if future bene- 
fictaries paid their own way, the Govern- 
ment might get off for not much more than 
the $22 billion committed to those now on 
the rolls. The saving would be a mirage as 
far as the whole economy is concerned, for 
social security must withdraw from it, in 
taxes of some kind, whatever is going to be 
paid out. But the people who paid the taxes 
would get the benefits and vice versa. 

Both the foregoing solutions share one 

serious weakness: the reserves would be 
built up in dollars, to pay benefits at fixed 
dollar rates. But let prices go on up, and the 
benefits would have to go up with them, and 
against that event the new adequate reserve 
will no more be adequate than the present 
one. 
The third course accepts the cost of social 
security as a year-to-year charge on the 
economy and proposes to meet it from year 
to year. It is free of the vice of collecting 
more in any one year than is needed, as a 
reserve plan does, including the fictitious 
one now in effect, which takes an excess of 
more than $2 billion a year, yet otherwise is a 
true pay-as-you-go operation. It is open to 
the criticism that—if benefits continue on 
the present basis—payments will be much 
larger a few years from now, with a conse- 
quent steep rise in cost. That is true. But 
the same is true, and perhaps more so, of all 
reserve plans. In the years to come, if the 
reserve is not drawn on, it will be because 
OASI taxes are high enough to carry the cost. 
If the reserves are drawn upon, the money 
will have to be raised, as has been noted, 
Just as though there were no reserves. In 
fine, no matter which scheme is adopted, the 
present social-security pi is being 
handed down to our posterity with the 
memo; “We promise. You pay.” 

There are too many of these memos on 
file for children now growing up and for 
their children who come after them. Unless 
the processes of Government are used by this 
generation to bring OASI into line with 
reality, they are sure to be used by the next 
generation to repudiate its burdens. There 
is no necessity to ordain such an outcome, 
The Americans of this day, of this decade, 
once having faced the facts, can resolve their 
Purposes, and build a social security that is 
equitable, adequate, and economically viable. 


A Young Senator Commended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is rare 
that a newspaper in my State goes out 
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of its way to comment on the work being 
done by a young United States Senator 
from another State. 

Therefore I think that it is fitting that 
the following editorial comments about 
a former colleague in this House appear- 
ing in the Daily Home News, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., on May 5, 1954, be in- 
cluded in the RECORD: 

Senator KENNEDY Dornc A Goon Jos 

Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, Massachusetts 
Democratt, has been persistently pressing 
the administration for more light on the 
Indochina situation. But he has been doing 
this in the rational, temperate manner 
which is so characteristic of him. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine KENNEDY'S public utterances, either 
since he has been a Senator or while he was 
a useful Member of the House, will find that 
he has an engaging talent for avoiding the 
inflammatory and recklessly accusatory 
statement. 

Kenney acts and talks as if it were quite 
proper to have two political parties in this 
country, while so many of his colleagues be- 
have as if they really were convinced one 
would be better. 

He manages to develop and hold strong 
views on all the major issues, without ever 
seeming to imply that no other views but 
his are proper. 

To put it simply, he is the kind of law- 
maker many men pretend to be but are not. 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. John W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a radio speech I made on May 30, 
over station WORL, Boston, Mass.: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience, today, May 30, is one of the most 
important days in the calendar of each year, 
Memorial Day. 

It is a day set aside for us to pause in our 
year's busy life to honor in an appropriate 
manner the heroes who served our country 
in time of war and who have passed on to 
their great reward. 

Throughout our country today and to- 
morrow in thousands of cemeteries memorial 
and patriotic exercises will be conducted by 
veterans’ organizations. 

Memorial Day is not only a day of com- 
memoration, but it is a day of dedication. 

As we recall the glories of our country, its 
great past, the present challenge, and pre- 
dict its future; as we honor the memory of 
our heroes of yesterday, we should dedicate 
ourselves to preserve and to strengthen and 
to make American a great Nation for democ- 
racy and for peace. 

Many centuries ago, before the birth of 
Christ, a great nation, the Roman Empire, 
existed. In those days, from a worldly angle, 
the proudest boast anyone could make was, 
“Iam a Roman citizen.” 

Since the existence of our country, and 
to you and I of this day and age, the proud- 
est boast anyone can make from a worldly 
angie is “I am an American citizen.” 

For this means we are citizens of a Nation 
of freemen and freewomen, with a govern- 
ment of laws under God. 
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Inheriting our country, as we have, from 
past generations of Americans, it is our duty 
and responsibility to preserve it for ourselves 
and for our descendants for countless gen- 
erations to come. 

As we read history, we find its pages filled 
with dictators of all types who have come 
and gone. 

For history records, and we know by actual 
experience, that the time-long struggle has 
been that of liberty against tyranny. 

For we well know through history and by 
experience that “where law ceases, tyranny 
begins.” 

And we well know that ours is a govern- 
ment of law under God. 

Of all types of dictatorships that have 
come across the known history of man to 
date, none have been more vicious than 
nazism, of which Hitler was the symbol, and 
of communism, of which Lenin and Stalin 
were the symbols. 

For nazism and communism, in substance, 
are the same vicious, inhuman types of dic- 
tatorships, with their anti-God origin, bent 
on conquering the world and of enslaving all 
peoples, and it is only a few years ago that 
we defeated the first devil—Hitler and 
nazism. 

On this May 30 we are faced with the 
menace of the second devil—communism. 

With our faith retained and intensified, 
with our confidence strong as well as our 
courage, with firm and courageous leader- 
ship, we can face the future confident of 
success. No matter what the conditions 
may be, we cannot afford to lose our faith, 
our courage, and our confidence. 

For faith and courage and confidence, par- 
ticularly faith, are the sustaining influences 
between victory and defeat. 

In a democracy like our country, public 
opinion is the greatest force that exists in 
formulating for good or harm our policies 
and the actions, Under trying conditions 
like we are undergoing, it is vitally impor- 
tant that we think clearly, objectively, and 
rationally, not hastily and emotionally; not 
as we would like to think or consistent with 
our hopes, but as our sound judgment and 
commonsense tells us we should think in 
the best interests of our country. 

In considering communism, we must real- 
ize we are dealing with its leaders and mem- 
bers who are world killers, determined to 
destroy all governments and conquer all peo- 
ples who do not agree with or submit to this 
vicious movement, for we are dealing with 
a force that acts upon power and force, and 
fears only greater power and force, 

I have repeatedly sald in and out of the 
National House of Representatives that the 
only thing the Communists respect is what 
they fear, and that is strength and power 
greater than they 

This means military strength so powerful 
to deter by instilling fear of the conse- 
quences into the minds of the leaders of 
atheistic communism, or in case of war to 
defeat them. 

This does not mean having a strong mili- 
tary organization; it means having the 
strongest possible. 

The Democratic Party stands for such 
military strength on land, on sea, and in 
the air. 

Last year, you will remember, President 
Truman recommended appropriations to 
pulld up our Alr Force strength to 143 air 
wing groups by latter 1955. The Repub- 
licans opposed this and said 120 air wing 
groups were enough and reduced close to &6 
billion in the budget. 

With President Eisenhower leading the 
fight, the Republicans won last year. It was 
a bad mistake. This year, 1 year later, 
President Eisenhower and the Republicans 
admit they made a mistake last year and 
now are in favor of building our Air Force 
to 137 air wing groups, but by latter 1957. 
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They erred last year. Let us hope it will 
not be harmful. 

And if the Republicans erred last year in 
connection with our Air Force, President 
Eisenhower and the present Republican ad- 
ministration could err this year in their 
proposed reduction in our Army and our 

avy. 

“To err is human” is an old saying, but it 
can be dangerous where the future of our 
country may be involved. 

As between strength and weakness; as 
between security and insecurity; as between 
liberty and slavery we should not think in 
terms of dollars and of tax reductions. 

For one thing the Communists under- 
stand is the language of strength and of 
action, 

If I understand the American people, it 
is that they will make any sacrifices neces- 
sary in the national interest of our country. 

As between dollars and liberty, they prefer 
liberty. 

I have called to your attention the great 
fight the Democrats made last year for a 
stronger Air Force, which fight was made for 
the best interests of our country and for your 
best interests. We fought for an Air Force 
that could not only attack an enemy but one 
which could give to our people and to our 
cities the best defense and protection possi- 
ble. Unfortunately, the Republican policy is 
week in relation to defense against attack 

y air. 

The Democratic Party in Congres is fight- 
ing for stronger protection. We shall con- 
tinue to do so. 

During the next fiscal year the Republi- 
cans will reduce our naval strength. ‘This 
should not be done. This is the reason why 
hundreds of employees of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard, as well as thousands of others in 
naval shipyards throughout the country, will 
lose their jobs in the months that lie ahead, 

This reduction in our Navy is not for the 
best interest of our country. 

In connection with the coming reduction 
in our Navy and United States Marine Corps, 
let me give you some interesting 
showing just what is proposed by the present 
Republican administration. The latest re- 
port on the size of our Armed Forces is of 
March 1954. It shows that the United States 
Navy at that time had 757,000 officers and en- 
listed men. It is proposed by the present 
administration to reduce the Navy by June 
of 1955, about 1 year hence, to 689,000 officers 
and enlisted men, and in June of 1956 to 
670,000 officers and enlisted men. As of 
March 1954 the size of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps was 232,000 officers and enlisted 
men. The goal for June 1955 is 215,000 ofi- 
cers and enlisted men, and for June 1956, 
207,000 officers and enlisted men. 

Let us see what President Eisenhower and 
the Republicans intend to do in relation to 
our Army and its reduction at a time when 
we should be considering Increasing it, if 
anything. The size of our Army as of June 
1954 was 1,445,000 officers and enlisted men. 
it 1s proposed to reduce the Army by June 
1955 to 1,173,000 officers and enlisted men, 
and by June 1956 to 1 million officers and 
enlisted men. 

The size of the United States Alr Force 
as of June 1954 was 926,000 officers and en- 
listed men. Dy June 1955 the goal is 
970,000, and the same number by June 1956. 
So we find that as a result of the Repub- 
licans admitting they made a mistake last 
year, the Air Force goes up, but the Army 
and Navy go down. If President Eisen- 
hower and the Republicans made a mistake 
last year in the case of our Air Force, it is 
only reasonable to assume they could make 
a mistake this year in reducing our Army 
and our Navy. In any event, in the eyes 
of the Communists this is evidence of weak- 
ness and not strength. At this particular 
time, with the world the way it is, it is too 
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great a calculated risk to take In order to 
save dollars. 

So, on this memorable day of this year, 
1954, let us keep our faith and our courage, 
and make today in the minds of each and 
every one of us not only a day of com- 
memoration, but a day of dedication; and 
that each and every one of us will make our 
contribution to a preserved and a stronger 
America, and to the hope of mankind—a 
future world of peace. 


Racial Integration in the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the momentous decision of the 
Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, declar- 
ing the “separate but equal” doctrine as 
violative of the 14th amendment repre- 
sents a landmark of historic proportions 
in American history. The struggle of 
minority groups for equal opportunity 
has been moved forward a long stride by 
this decision. 

Since the decision itself contains rea- 
soning which we in the Congress might 
well read with care in considering legis- 
lative measures with respect to encour- 
aging equality of opportunity for all, at 
all levels, under unanimous consent I 
include it in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Supreme Court or THE Untren Srates—Nos, 
1, 2. 4, ano 10, Ocroser Term, 1953 

1. Oliver Brown, et al., Appellants, v Board 
of Education of Topeka, Shawnee County, 
Kansas, et al. On appeal from the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Kansas, 

2. Harry Briggs, Jr., et al., Appellants, v. R. 
W. Elliott, et al. On appeal from the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 
of South Carolina. 

* . . . . 

4. Dorothy E. Davis, et al, appellants, v. 
County School Board of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, et al. On appeal from the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia. 

. > . . . 

10. Francis B. Gebhart, et al., petitioners, v. 
Ethel Louise Belton et al. On writ of cer- 
tlorari to the Supreme Court of Delaware. 

(May 17, 1954.) 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court, 

“These cases come to us from the States of 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and Dela- 
ware. They are premised on different facts 
and different local conditions, but a com- 
mon legal question justifies their considera- 
tion together in this consolidated opinion.“ 

“In each of the cases, minors of the Negro 
Tace, through their legal representatives, 
seek the aid of the courts in obtaining ad- 
mission to the public schools of their com- 
munity on a nonsegregated basis. In each 
instance, they had been denied admission to 
schools attended by white children under 
laws requiring or permitting segregation ac- 
cording to race. This segregation was al- 
leged to deprive the plaintiffs of the equal 
protection of the laws under the 14th 
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amendment. In each of the cases other 
than the Delaware case, a three-judge Fed- 
eral district court denied relief to the plain- 
tiffs on the so-called separate but equal doc- 
trine announced by this court in Plessy v. 
Ferguson (163 U. S. 537), Under that doc- 
trine, equality of treatment is accorded when 
the races are provided substantially equal 
facilities, even though these facilities be 
separate. In the Delaware case, the Su- 
preme Court of Delaware adhered to that 
doctrine, but ordered that the plaintiffs be 
admitted to the white schools because of 
their superiority to the Negro schools. 

“The plaintiffs contend that segregated 
public schools are not equal and cannot be 
made equal, and that hence they are de- 
prived of the equal protection of the laws, 
Because of the obvious Importance of the 
question presented, the Court took jurisdic- 
tion? Argument was heard in the 1952 
term, and reargument was heard this term 
on certain questions propounded by the 
Court.“ 

“Reargument was largely devoted to the 
circumstances surrounding the adoption of 
the 14th amendment in 1868. It covered ex- 
haustively consideration of the amendment 
in Congress, ratification by the States, then 
existing practices in racial segregation, and 
the views of proponents and opponents of 
the amendment. This discussion and our 
own investigation convince us that, al- 
though these sources cast some light, it is 
not enough to resolve the problem with 
which we are faced. At best, they are in- 
conclusive, The most avid proponents of 
the postwar amendments undoubtedly in- 
tended them to remove all legal distinctions 
among all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States. Their opponents, just as cer- 
tainly, were antagonistic to both the letter 
and the spirit of the amendments and wished 
them to have the most limited effect. What 
others in Congress and the State legislatures 
had in mind cannot be determined with 
any degree of certainty. 

“An additional reason for the inconclusive 
nature of the amendment's history, with 
respect to segregated schools, is the status 
of public education at that time. In the 
South, the movement toward free common 
schools, supported by general taxation, had 
not yet taken hold. Education of white 
children was largely in the hands of private 
groups. Education of Negroes was almost 
nonexistent, and practically all of the race 
Were filiterate. In fact, any education of 
Negroes was forbidden by law in some States. 
Today, in contrast, many Negroes have 
achieved outstanding success in the arts and 
sciences as well as in the business and pro- 
fessional world. It is true that public edu- 
cation had already advanced further in the 
North, but the effect of the Amendment on 
Northern States was generally ignored in the 
congressional debates. Even in the North, 
the conditions of public education did not 
approximate those existing today. The cur- 
riculum was usually rudimentary; ungraded 
schools were common in rural areas; the 
school term was but 3 months a year in 
many States; and compulsory school at- 
tendance was virtually unknown, As a con- 
sequence, it is not surprising that there 
should be so little in the history of the 14th 
amendment relating to its intended effect 
on publie education, 

“In the first cases In this court constru- 
ing the 14th amendment, decided shortly 
after its adoption, the court interpreted 
it as proscribing all State-imposed discrim- 
inations against the Negro race“ The 
doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ did not 
make its appearance in this court until 1896 
in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, in- 
volving not education but transportation." 
American courts have since labored with the 
doctrine for over half a century. In this 
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court, there have been 6 cases involving 
the ‘separate but equal’ doctrine in the field 
of public educations In Cumming v. 
County Board of Education (175 U. S. 528), 
and Gong Lum v, Rice (275 U. S. 78), the 
validity of the doctrine itself was not chal- 
lenged.* In more recent cases, all on the 
graduate school level, inequality was found 
in that specific benefits enjoyed by white 
students were denied to Negro students of 
the same educational qualifications. (Mis- 
souri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada (305 U. S. 337); 
Sipuel v. Oklahoma (332 U. S. 631); Sweatt 
v. Painter (339 U. S. 629); McLaurin v. Okla- 
homa State Regents (339 U. S. 637).) In 
none of these cases was it necessary to re- 
examine the doctrine to grant relief to the 
Negro plaintiff. And in Sweatt v. Painter, 
supra, the Court expressly reserved decision 
on the question whether Plessy v. Ferguson 
should be held inapplicable to public 
education. 

“In the instant cases, that question is 
directly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt v. 
Painter, there are findings below that the 
Negro and white schools involved have been 
equalized, or are being equalized, with re- 
spect to buildings, curricula, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other tangible 
factors.“ Our decision, therefore, cannot 
turn on merely a comparison of these tan- 
gible factors in the Negro and white schools 
involved in each of the cases, We must look 
instead to the effect of segregation itself on 
public education, 

“In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We must 
consider public education in the light of its 
full development and its present place in 
American life throughout the Nation. Only 
in this way can it be determined if segrega- 
tion in public schools deprives these plain- 
tiffs of the equal protection of the laws. 

“Today, education is perhaps the most Im- 
portant function of State and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance 
of our most basic public responsibillties, even 
service in the Armed Forces, It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it 
is a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and in help- 
ing him to adjust normally to his environ- 
ment. In these days, it is doubtful that any 
child may reasonably be expected to succeed 
in life if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education. Such an opportunity, where the 
State has undertaken to provide it, is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal 
terms. 

“We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other tangible fac- 
tors may be equal, deprive the children of 
the minority group of equal educational op- 
portunities? We believe that it does. 

“In Sweatt v, Painter, supra, in finding 
that a segregated law school for Negroes 
could not provide them equal educational 
opportunities, this Court relied in large part 
on “those qualities which are incapable of 
objective measurement but which make for 
greatness In a law school.” In McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma State Regents, supra, the Court, 
in requiring that a Negro admitted to a white 
graduate school be treated like all other stu- 
dents, again resorted to intangible considera- 
tions: “* * * his ability to study, to engage 
in discussions and exchange views with other 
students, and, in general, to learn his pro- 
fession.” Such considerations apply with 
added force to children in grade and high 
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schools. To separate them from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely because 
of their race generates a feeling of inferiority 
as to their status in the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in a way un- 
likely ever to be undone. The effect of this 
separation on their educational opportuni- 
ties was well stated by a finding in the 
Kansas case by a court which nevertheless 
felt compelled to rule against the Negro 
plaintiffs: 

“ ‘Segregation of white and colored chil- 
dren in public schools bas a detrimental ef- 
fect upon the colored children. The impact 
is greater when it has the sanction of the 
law; for the policy of separating the races is 
usually interpreted as denoting the inferior- 
ity of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority 
affects the motivation of a child to learn. 
Segregation with the sanction of law, there- 
fore, has a tendency to retard the educa- 
tional and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of 
the benefits they would receive in a racially 
integrated school system.“ 

“Whatever may have been the extent of 
Psychological knowledge at the time of Plessy 
v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported 
by modern authority.“ Any language in 
Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding 
is rejected. 

“We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ 
has no place. Separate educational facil- 
ities are inherently unequal, Therefore, 
we hold that the plaintiffs and others simi- 
larly situated for whom the actions have 
been brought are, by reason of the segrega- 
tion complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment. This disposition makes un- 
necessary any discussion whether such seg- 
regation also violates the due-process clause 
of the 14th amendment.“ 

“Because these are class actions, because 
of the wide applicability of this decision, 
and because of the great variety of local con- 
ditions, the formulation of decrees in these 
cases presents problems of considerable com- 
plexity. On reargument, the consideration 
of appropriate relief was necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the primary question—the con- 
stitutionality of segregation in public educa- 
tion. We have now announced that such 
segregation is a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. In order that we may 
have the full assistance of the parties in 
formulating decrees, the cases will be re- 
stored to the docket, and the parties are 
requested to present further argument on 
questions 4 and 5 previously propounded 
by the Court for the reargument this term.” 
The Attorney General of the United States 
is again invited to participate. The attor- 
neys general of the States requiring or per- 
mitting segregation in public education will 
also be permitted to appear as amici curiae 
upon request to do so by September 15, 
1954, and submission of briefs by October 1, 
1954." % 

It is so ordered. 


In the Kansas case, Brown v. Board of 
Education, the plaintiffs are Negro children 
of elementary school age residing in Topcka, 
They brought this action in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Kansas to enjoin enforcement of a Kansas 
statute which permits, but does not require, 
cities of more than 15,000 population to 
maintain separate school facilities for Negro 
and white students. (Kans, Gen. Stat., sec. 
72-1724 (1949).) Pursuant to that author- 
ity, the Topeka Board of Education elected 
to establish segregated elementary schools. 
Other public schools in the community, how- 
ever, are operated on a nonsegregated basis. 
The three-judge district court, convened 
under title 28, United States Code secs. 2281 
and 2284, found that segregation in public 
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education has a detrimental effect upon 
Negro children, but denied relief on the 
ground that the Negro and white schools 


-were substantially equal with respect to 


buildings, transportation, curricula, and 
educational qualifications of teachers (98 F. 
Supp. 797), The case is here on direct appeal 
under title 28 United States Code sec, 1253. 

In the South Carolina case, Briggs v. Elli- 
ott, the plaintiffs are Negro children of both 
elementary and high school age residing in 
Clarendon County. They brought this ac- 
tion in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
enjoin enforcement of provisions in the 
State constitution and statutory code which 
require the segregation of Negroes and whites 
in public schools. (S. Q Const., art. XI. sec. 
7: S. C Code, sec. 5377 (1942).) The three- 
judge district court, convened under title 28 
United States Code secs. 2281 and 2284, 
denied the requested relief. The court 
found that the Negro schools were inferior 
to the white schools and ordered the defend- 
ants to begin immediately to equalize the 
facilities. But the court sustained the valid- 
ity of the contested provisions and denicd 
the plaintiffs admission to the white schools 
Guring the equalization program (98 F. Supp. 
529). This Court vacated the district court's 
judgment and remanded the case for the 
purpose of obtaining the court’s views on a 
report filed by the defendants concerning 
the progress made in the equalization pro- 
gram (342 U. S. 350). On remand, the dis- 
trict court found that substantial equality 
had been achieved except for buildings and 
that the defendants were proceeding to 
rectify this inequality as well (103 F. Supp. 
920). The case is again here on direct appeal 
under title 28, United States Code, sec. 1253. 

In the Virginia case, Davis v. County 
School Board, the plaintiffs are Negro chil- 
dren of high school age residing in Prince 
Edward County. They brought this action 
in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia to enjoin en- 
forcement of provisions in the State consti- 
tution and statutory code which require the 
segregation of Negroes and whites in public 
schools. (Va. Const., sec. 140; Va. Code, sec. 
22-221 (1950).) The three-judge district 
court, convened under title 28, United States 
Code, sections 2281 and 2284, denied the re- 
quested reilef. The court found the Negro 
school inferior in physical plant, curricula, 
and transportation, and ordered the defend- 
ants forthwith to provide substantially equal 
curricula and transportation and to “pro- 
ceed with all reasonable diligence and dis- 
patch to remove“ the inequality in physical 
plant. But, as in the South Carolina case, 
the court sustained the validity of the con- 
tested provisions and denied the plaintiffs 
admission to the white schools during the 
equalization program (103 F. Supp. 337). 
The case is here on direct appeal under title 
28, United States Code, section 1253. 

In the Delaware case, Gebhart v. Belton, 
the plaintiffs are Negro children of both 
elementary and high school age residing in 
New Castle County. They brought this ac- 
tion In the Delaware Court of Chancery to 
enjoin enforcement of provisions in the 
State constitution and statutory code which 
require the segregation of Negroes and whites 
in public schools. (Del. Const., art X, sec. 2; 
Del, Rev. Code, sec. 2631 (1935).) The chan- 
cellor gave Judgment for the plaintifs and 
ordered their immediate admission to schools 
previously attended only by white children, 
on the ground that the Negro schools were 
inferior with respect to teacher training, 
pupil-teacher ratio, extracurricular activi- 
ties, physical plant, and time and distance 
involved in travel (87 A. 2d 862). The chan- 
cellor also found that segregation itself re- 
sults in an inferior education for Negro 
children (see note 10, infra), but did not rest 
his decision on that ground (id., at 865). 
The chancellor's decree was affirmed by the 
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Supreme Court of Delaware, which inti- 
mated, however, that the defendants might 
be able to obtain a modification of the de- 
cree after equalization of the Negro and 
white schools had been accomplished (91 
A. 2d 137, 152). The defendants, contending 
only that the Delaware courts had erred in 
ordering the immediate admission of the 
Negro plaintiffs to the white schools, applied 
to this court for certiorari: The writ was 
granted (344 U. S. 891). The plaintiffs, who 
were successful below, did not submit a 
cross-petition. 

3344 U. S. 1, 141, 891. 

7345 U. S. 972. The Attorney General of 
the United States participated both terms as 
amicus curiae. 

Fox a general study of the development of 
public education prior to the amendment, 
see Butts and Cremin, A of Educa- 
tion in American Culture (1953), pts. I, II: 
Cubberley, Public Education in the United 
States (1934 ed.), ch. H-XII. School prac- 
tices current at the time of the adoption of 
the 14th amendment are described in Butts 
and Crimen, supra, at 269-275; Cubberley, 
supra, at 288-339, 408-491; Knight, Public 
Education in the South (1922), ch. VIII. IX. 
See also H. Ex. Doc. No. 315, 41st Cong., 2d 
seas. (1871), Although the demand for free 
public schools followed substantially the 
same pattern in both the North and the 
South, the development in the South did not 
begin to gain momentum until about 1850, 
some 20 years after that in the North. The 
reasons for the somewhat slower development 
in the South (e. g., the rural character of the 
South and the different regional attitudes 
toward State assistance) are well explained 
in Cubberley, supra, at 408-423. In the coun- 
try as a whole, but particularly in the South, 
the war virtually stopped all progress in 
public education (Id., at 427-428). The low 
status of Negro education in all sections of 
the country, both before and immediately 
after the war, is described in Beale, A His- 
tory of Preedom of Teaching in American 
Schools (1941), 112-132, 175-195, Compul- 
sory school attendance laws were not gen- 
erally adopted until after the ratification of 
the 14th amendment, and it was not until 
1918 that such laws were in force in all the 
States, Cubberley, supra, at 563-565. 

* Slaughter-House Cases (16 Wall. 36, 67 
72 (1873)); Strauder v. West Virginia (100 
U. S. 303, 307-308 (1879) ): 

“It ordaing that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, or deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. What is this but declaring that 
the law in the States shall be the same for 
the black as for the white; that all persons, 
whether colored or white, shall stand equal 
before the laws of the States, and, in regard 
to the colored race, for whose protection the 
amendment was primarily designed, that no 
discrimination shall be made against them 
by law because of their color? The words 
of the amendment, it is true, are prohibitory, 
but they contain a necessary implication of 
a positive immunity, or right, most valuable 
to the colored race—the right to exemption 
from unfriendly legislation against them dis- 
tinctly as colored—exemption from legal 
discriminations, implying inferiority in civil 
society, lessening the security of their en- 
joyment of the rights which others enjoy, 
and discriminations which are steps toward 
reducing them to the condition of a subject 
race.” (See also Virginia v. Rives (100 U. 8. 
313, 318 (1879) ); Ex parte Virginia (100 U. 8, 
339, 344-345 (1879)).) 

*The doctrine apparently originated in 
Roberts v. City of Boston (59 Mass. 193, 
206 (1849)), upholding school segregation 
against attack as being violative of a State 
constitutional guaranty of equality. Segre- 
gation in Boston public schools was elimi- 
nated in 1855. (Mass. Acts 1855, c. 256.) But 
elsewhere in the North segregation in pub- 
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lic education has persisted until recent 
years. It is apparent that such segregation 
has long been a nationwide problem, not 
merely one of sectional concern. 

See also Berea College v. Kentucky (211 
U. S. 45 (1908) ). 

*In the Cumming case, Negro taxpayers 
sought an injunction requiring the defend- 
ant school board to discontinue the opera- 
tion of a high school for white children until 
the board resumed operation of a high school 
for Negro children, Similarly, in the Gong 
Lum case, the plaintiff, a child of Chinese 
descent, contended only that State authori- 
ties had misapplied the doctrine by classify- 
ing him with Negro children and requiring 
him to attend a Negro school, 

*In the Kansas case, the court below found 
substantial equality aş to all such factors 
(98 F. Supp. 797, 798). In the South Caro- 
lina case, the court below found that the 
defendants were proceeding “promptly and 
in good faith to comply with the court's 
decree” (103 F. Supp. 920, 921). In the Vir- 
ginia case, the court below noted that the 
equalization program was already “afoot and 
progressing” (103 F. Supp. 337, 341); since 
then, we have been advised, in the Virginia 
attorney generals brief on reargument, that 
the program has now been completed. In 
the Delaware case, the court below similarly 
noted that the State's equalization program 
was well under way (91 A. (2d) 137, 149). 

„A similar finding was made in the Dela- 
ware case: “I conclude from the testimony 
that in our Delaware society State-imposed 
segregation in education itself results in the 
Negro children, as a class, receiving educa- 
tional opportunities which are substantially 
inferior to those available to white children 
otherwise similarly situated” (87 R. (2d) 
862, 865). 

“K, B. Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination on Personality Development 
(Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950); Witmer and 
Kotinsky, Personality in the Making (1952), 
c. VI; Deutscher and Chein, the Psychologi- 
cal Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Sur- 
vey of Social Science Opinion, 26 J. Psychol. 
259 (1948); Chein, What Are the Psycho- 
logical Effects of Segregation Under Con- 
ditions of Equal Facilities? 3 Int. J. Opin- 
fon and Attitude Res. 229 (1949); Brameld, 
Educational Costs, in Discrimination and 
National Welfare (McIver, ed., 1949), 44-48; 
Frazier, the Negro in the United States 
(1949), 674-681. And see generally Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma (1944). 

See Bolling v. Sharp, infra, concerning 
the due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

„. Assuming it is decided that segrega- 
tion in public schools violates the 14th 
amendment. S 

“(a) Would a dectee necessarily follow 
providing that, within the limits set by nor- 
mal geographic school districting, Negro 
children should forthwith be admitted to 
schools of their choice, or 

“(b) May this Court, in the exercise of 
its equity powers, permit an effective grad- 
ual adjustment to be brought about from 
existing segregated systems to a system not 
based on color distinctions? 

“5. On the assumption on which ques- 
tions 4 (a) and (b) are based, and assuming 
further that this Court will exercise its 
equity powers to the end described in ques- 
tion 4 (b), 

“(a) Should this Court formulate de- 
tailed decrees in these cases; 

“(b) If so, what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; 

“(c) Should this Court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to rec- 
ommending specific terms for such decrees; 

“(d) Should this Court remand to the 
courts of first instance with directions to 
frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what 
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general directions should the decrees of this 
Court include and what procedures should 
the courts of first instance follow in arriy- 
ing at the specific terms of more detailed 
decrees?" 

“See rule 42, Revised Rules of this Court 
(effective July 1, 1954). 


Making Money in the Stock Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Boston Post of May 25, 1954: 

MAKING MONEY IN THE STOCK MARKET 

(By Washington Waters) 

There are several extraordinary elements 
working at this particular time, any of which 
could constitute a major influence not only 
on the economy in general, but directly on 
the stock market. Some are so unusual as 
to merit being called unique, because they 
have never occurred before. 

One of these is the possibility of the par- 
tial elimination, and to a considerable ex- 
tent, perhaps the complete elimination of 
double taxation of dividends on common 
stocks. The Senate Finance Committee is 
expected to decide next week just what pro- 
vision concerning dividends Is to be put into 
the next tax law. What the Senate commit- 
tee votes is very likely to be enacted into law. 

If the Senate Finance Committee votes as 
it is now expected to do, there may well be 
some results which will be equally unex- 
pected and unpleasant to the strongest sup- 
porters of the administration's easy money 
financial policy. 

The elimination, even in part, of double 
taxation on common stocks is bound to en- 
hance them as media of investments. Peo- 
ple will certainly buy stocks because they 
will thereby achieve, to the extent at least 
that the income tax on them has been paid 
by the corporations in which they represent 
interests, tax-free investments. But since 
there is a rather considerable discrepancy 
between the yields on common stocks and 
that on municipal bonds, which are also 
Federal tax exempt, the prices of municipals 
are sure to drop, because people will sell 
them to buy stocks. 

The holders of municipal bonds are pri- 
marily banks, insurance companies, trustees, 
and large investors, all of whom constitute 
the strongest supporters Of the administra- 
tion. When municipal bonds go down, such 
investors become unhappy. Their unhap- 
piness is not likely to be alleviated by the 
fact that when municipals go down, so will 
other high grade bonds, including govern- 
ments. 

When bonds go down, however money 
rates go up, and it must be borne in mind 
that easy money rates have been perhapa 
the strongest bullish influence on the stock 
market for the past 8 months. 

How embarrassing for the administration 
if the amelioration of the double tax on 
dividends should result in a drop in bond 
prices, and a rise in money rates, which, in 
turn, should result in poorer business, which 
should cause stocks, in their turn, to drop. 
It would be like getting your neck caught in 
your own mousetrap 

Since the middle of March the average 
prices of municipals have shown distinct 
weakness for the first time in almost a year. 
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Outstanding Jesuit Editor Protests Pend- 
ing Swindle of American Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
communication which follows came to 
me from the Reverend Francis J. Corley, 
S. J., of St. Louis, an outstanding Jesuit 
editor whose magazine Social Order dis- 
cusses and explores many of the most 
pressing social problems facing us today 
as a people and as a society. 

I sincerely hope that the Members will 
read Father Corley’s eloquent letter about 
a problem which will not face many of 
us in our own congressional districts, but 
certainly faces us in our hearts and in 
our consciences as representatives of the 
American people. 

The letter is as follows: 

INSTITUTE or Soctat ORDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 20, 1954. 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: It has 
just come to my attention that three of the 
so-called Indian termination bills passed the 
Senate last week and that they may shortly 
be taken up by the House. 

These bills and about a dozen others like 
them will conclude present agreements be- 
tween the Federal Government and various 
groups of Indians in the United States and, 
I believe, in Alaska. The consensus of In- 
dian opinion, as expressed in hearings before 
a combined committee of the two Houses of 
Congress and in many local meetings, is 
overwhelmingly opposed to termination of 
Federal supervision of Indian affairs at this 
time. 

Many white Americans vigorously concur 
in this opinion. 

Most of us who oppose this abrupt, secre- 
tive action on the part of the present Con- 
gress believe that eventually—and as quickly 
as is feasible—the American Indian should 
be given complete private-citizen status, In 
principle, consequently, we agree with the 
idea of termination, 

But for several extremely grave reasons 
we oppose the present hasty action. 

1. It has been undertaken against the will 
and the judgment of all Indian leaders whose 
opinion I have heard. 

2. There has been almost no long-range 
preparation of the Indian for private-citi- 
zen status. i 

8. The Indian's relative inexperience with 
business affairs is rendered more serious by 
fairly recent developments in the fields of 
petroleum and uranium resources, If many 
Indians cannot be trusted to know the value 
of a saddle, he can hardly be expected to 
handle extremely valuable mineral rights 
with sagacity. 

4. The Indian's present cultural position is 
not entirely a matter of his own responsi- 
bility. We, as a people, are gravely responsi- 
ble for his position, too. The purchase of 
Manhattan Island is typical of our business 
dealings with the Indians, Moreover, what 
he is today is as much the product of our 
wardship as of his own action, Congres- 
sional moves at this time to terminate his 
relationship to the Foderal Government 
would almost be tantamount to setting him 
up for a swindle, 

6. The unilateral abrogation of Federal 
relations with the various Indian tribes and 
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groups may be a legally defensible action. I 
do not know. But legal or not, it would be 
a shameful dereliction of duty which we 
would not dare to perpetrate upon the people 
of any other group. Indeed, similar irre- 
sponsibility toward any other ethnic group 
in the United States would stir up a hornet's 
nest of protest. 

What is needed at present, I submit, is 
vigorous action by sufficient Members of both 
Houses to stop the present movement of bilis 
through the legislative process. Then ac- 
tion should be initiated to outline an intel- 
ligent program of action leading to orderly 
termination of the Indian-Federal Govern- 
ment relations. The termination cannot be 
consummated quickly; it will take time and 
painstaking effort to prepare the Indians. 
Clearly there must be a gradual relinquish- 
ment into his hands of increasing important 
responsibilities so that he can develop the 
social and economic skills which full private- 
citizen status will demand of him. Tribal 
wardship, if it is continued in the future 
as it has been maintained in the past, will 
only prolong the present situation. It must 
be intelligently, but gradually, modified with 
a view to ultimate terminations. 

May I express the hope, Congresswoman 
Svuuurvan, that you will interest yourself in 
the threat to our American Indians and pro- 
tect them from injustices for which we, as 
a people, would be gravely responsible? 

Faithfully yours, * 
Francis J. Coatey, S. J. 


Address by Charles H. Silver at Ground- 
Breaking Ceremonies for the New 
Simon Baruch Junior High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the address of my good friend Charles 
H. Silver at the ground-breaking cere- 
monies for the new Simon Baruch Jun- 
ior High School, No. 104, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, city of New York. 

Mr. Silver, as a member of the board 
of education, has devoted much of his 
time and energy to furthering the cause 
of education among the young people of 
the city of New York. He is president 
of the Beth Israel Hospital of New York 
and is well-known throughout the city 
for his great humanitarianism and be- 
nevolence to the indigent and needy. 

I am indeed proud to number him 
among my cherished and valuable 
friends. 

Also included is Mr. Silver’s introduc- 
tion of the Honorable Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, to whom, I am sure, the Members 
of this body need no introduction. 

The address follows: 

I count it a great privilege to preside at 


Baruch Junior High School. 
one who is more deserving of the honor of 
having a school named after him than 
Baruch who did so much during his life- 
time for the city where he lived and rose to 
such great heights as a humanitarian 
public benefactor. 
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This building which is soon to rise here 
represents a fitting and permanent memorial 
to him. He was not only a distinguished 
practicing physician here for many years, 
but he was also a great crusader, a kindly 
philanthropist, a real patriot and a fine 
human being. His devotion to the people 
of this city during his generation lives after 
him, for we of the present generation are 
now reaping the benefits of his wisdom, 
planning and practical understanding of the 
needs of the people. 

The construction of this building which 
is about to get underway marks the begin- 
ning, [am very happy to say, of a school-con- 
struction program for the lower east side, 
It is incidentally, a section of our great city 
which has for me a very sentimental mean- 
ing for I played as a boy on the streets of 
the east side and I absorbed in my youth, at 
first hand, an appreciation of the meaning 
of our way of life and an understanding of 
the precepts of real democracy. 

When I was first appointed as a member of 
the board of education in May 1952, my 
attention was called to the fact that there 
had been no new school construction in ths 
area south of 23d Street during the past 
3 decades. I was advised that there was 
no need for new buildings because there were 
22 buildings in the area, some of which were 
not fully utilized. I learned, however, that 
a great many of these structures wer old and 
that many of them were not suitable for 
modern classroom instruction. I was aston- 
ished to learn that out of 70 buildings under 
my jurisdiction as a member of the board, 
67 were over 50 years old and 18 were more 
than 75 years old. 

With this data in our hands, we proceeded 
with our drive for new schools. And I want 
to say to you now that, while there is still 
a great need for the bulk of new school 
buildings for the outlying areas of the city 
where large housing projects have created 
a serious shortage of school sittings, we have 
been able to get a proportionate share of the 
new construction work assigned in the area 
lower Manhattan. 

The school which is getting under way is 
merely the beginning of a long-range pro- 
gram to modernize the buildings already 
available in this section. The board of edu- 
cation has placed under construction sev- 
eral other buildings in this vicinity, namely, 
the new Public School 34 and the addition 
to Public School 15 in Manhattan. The new 
Public School 19 will soon be placed under 
construction as well as the new Junior High 
School 167, just north of here, and also the 
modernization of Stuyvesant High School. 

It is my earnest hope, and I feel confident 
that it will be realized, that in the next 
few years we will modernize or completely 
replace the schools that are more than 75 
years old. 

I should like to say to you now that when 
I was appointed to the board of education 
and began to study the school needs of this 
section, I received the sympathetic and 
wholehearted cooperation of Robert F. Wag- 
ner, who was then the president of the 
Borough of Manhattan. Mr. Wagner was 
keenly interested in school problems of our 
city, and he worked very closely with us. He 
has continued this interest since his elec- 
tion as mayor of the city of New York, and 
he is deserving of the thanks of the people 
of this area for his splendid assistance to us. 

We are living in a time of confusion and 
uncertainty. We have a solemn obligation 
to our children to guide and prepare them 
to meet the staggering problems which face 
them in the days ahead. One of the essen- 
tial requirements of our children is the best 
possible school facilities. Having recog- 
nized this, we have embarked on the program 
to which I have referred, thanks to the 
determined campaign by community leaders, 
parents’ associations, and local school boards. 
They are entitled to a full measure of credit 
from our citizens, 
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I regret to note that there has been much 
irresponsible talk of juvenile delinquency 
and subversion among the members of our 
teaching staff. I certainly hold no brief for 
subverstves, either among teachers or any 
other agency of our government. Nor do I 
condone any laxness that might be practiced 
in the handling of juvenile delinquents. 

Yet I am compelled to point out at this 
time that we have nearly 1 million school 
children, and that the very great bulk of 
this vast army of pupils are a credit to their 
parents, to the school, and to the commu- 
nity. We must not forget that the leaders 
in the cultural, civic, and business life of our 
city are the graduates of our schools in the 
years gone by. 

Unfortunately, some delinquency arises, 
and we are obligated to do our utmost ta 
wipe it out completely. 

The other day, that great American, 
Bernard M. Baruch, in a lecture delivered in 
the College of the City of New York, quoted 
his father after whom the new school has 
been named, as saying that there is no such 
thing as incurable disense; it is merely our 
lack of knowledge to treat it. The same 
thought, I believe, applies to juvenile de- 
Unquency—it is up to us school officials, 
parents, Government agencies, social work- 
ers, and others to dissect this problem 
thoroughly so we may finally reach the goal 
to which we aspire, namely, the eventual 
elimination of juvenile delinquency. It can 
be done and I am sure it will be done. 

As for subversion in our public schools, 
I would remind those who cast ms on 
our public-school system that, out of nearly 
38,000 teachers, less than one quarter of 1 
percent were charged with being out and out 
Communists or associated with Communist 
fronts. It is utterly unfair to condemn one 
of the finest teaching staffs in the world for 
the malfeasance of a scattered few among 
the teachers. 

I am optimistic regarding the future of 
our school system, I have great faith in our 
administrators, our teachers, our pupils, and 
our parents. They have always been right 
and so they shall be, for there is instilled in 
their hearts and minds faith in the Ameri- 
can way of life, and if we cling to that faith 
we are bound to come out the victors against 
the forces of tyranny and oppression which 
gre seeking to extinguish the light of free- 
dom, Thank you. 

BERNARD M. BARUCH 

Our next speaker is one whom we are 
proud to have with us this evening and I am 
sure that he has a feeling of pride in being 
here. He is a distinguished American who is 
known throughout the world as an advisor of 
Presidents and is one of the greatest public 
figures of our time, I know how happy and 
exalted he must feel to realize that he is 
present at the naming of a junior high 
school for his great father who did so much 
for his fellowmen. I shall not presume to 
tell you of his achievements in public life 
for Iam certain that it is known to the great 
bulk of our people in this country, but I 
should like to quote a news paragraph from 
the New York Times that sums up in a few 
words the character of the man. I quote: 

“Mr, Baruch was present at a memorial 
service for one of his school teachers, Miss 
Blake, in Public School No. 10. He was 10 
years old when he was in Miss Blake's class. 
At this service Mr. Baruch held up a book 
which he treasures asa kind of a Bible. Miss 
Blake had given it to him. The book was 
inscribed: “To Bernard Baruch for gentle- 
manly deportment and general excellence,’” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is my very high 
privilege to present to you the son of Dr. 
Simon Baruch, who is himself a graduate of 
one of our city's great colleges In the class of 
1889, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch. 
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Prejudices Are Seen in All Races 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
cer leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rrconp, I include the following article 
by Dorothy Thompson: 

Presupices Ane SEIN IN Att Races—Ir WE 
INTEGRATE Schools To Mer COMMUNIST 
Carrictsm, Ir Is Askev, Way Nor ABOLISH 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ALSO? 

There are many aspects of the Supreme 
Court ruling against segregated schools that 
ought to be considered, but one argument 
that leaves me cold is that it is a triumphant 
answer to Communist and Afro-Asian 
charges against the United States. 

If we make our policies to meet Commu- 
nist criticisms we should abolish private 
enterprise, representative government, pri- 
vate schools, independent courts, and every 
other institution of our society. Nor will 
full social equality for Negroes suit the Com- 
munists, who advocated (until, apparently, 
their Ruesian bosees told them to pipe down) 
establishing a separate all-Negro state In the 
South, from which the whites would be 
moved. 

If we want to frame our domestic policies 
to suit the Africans and Asiatics, we should 
throw open the gates of Afro-Asian immigra- 
tion and abandon the undemocratic notion 
that ours is a predominantly white and 
Western civilization. 

This is a far cry from the Supreme Court 
decision but not from some of the arguments 
being advanced for it. 

The white nations suffer from a bad con- 
science which does not amict the colored 
world. 

We seem to think that the white races 
alone haye prejudices and that only they 
bave established colonial systems ruled by 
dominant racial castes. What nonsense, 
Racial antipathies and affinities appear to be 
endemic in mankind. 

The yellow races think the whites ugly, that 
their bodies exude an unpleasant odor, that 
their hairiness is beastly, and that white 
faces are actually mottled, and marred by 
unesthetically protuberant features. 

The colored risings against white settlers 
in Africa are largely attributable to the fact 
that the settlers are of a distinguishably dif- 
ferent race. 

Where a colored minority live among whites 
they adopt the prejudices of the whites. 

The Soviet Union has, officially, no racial 
prejudices, But the governing elite is al- 
most entirely composed of white Slavs. A 
distinctly Mongoloid woman from Moscow 
was insulted when I remarked that she must 
come from the Soviet East, since she had no 
Slavic features. 

Mongol troops from Siberia created dismay 
among pro-Russian East Europeans when 
they entered as liberators. But they were 
equally feared and disliked in Western Russia. 

The caste system of India was originally, 
I have read, based on race. Indo-Aryan con- 
querors created the caste system to keep 
down the lesser breeds. Now we see a sort 
of race prejudice in reverse. Mr. Nehru was 
quoted as denying that he had prejudices 
against whites. “We always had white 
servants.” 

American Jews, though in the forefront of 
the fight for minority rights, oppose inter- 
marriage with Gentiles. 

So it is with the world. 

I am opposed to American Interyention in 
the wars and revolutions of Asia, because I 
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am opposed to Asian intervention in our 
affairs. 

Races and cultures are different, and there 
is a limit to success in mixing them up. 

Equal but separate may not work well 
within a nation. But nothing else is likely 
to work peaceably between nations and civi- 
Urations. 


Arms in Guatemala — Three Points of 
View: Intervention, Enforcement of 
Sanctions, the Monroe Doctrine — The 
Exercise of Caution and More Than 
Scare Talk and Smooth Words Required 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
disclosures of Soviet espionage through- 
out the world and overt acts endeavor- 
ing to establish Communist beachheads 
in the Western Hemisphere—Guate- 
mala, in Central America—has demon- 
strated again and anew the Communists’ 
international conspiracy for world con- 
quest and domination. 

The initial reaction of all Americans 
has been one of indignation and yet, we 
realize, that indignation must be tem- 
pered with prudent and effective action. 
What is the proper course? That is the 
question every American is pondering at 
the present time. 

Recently in the press 3 points of view 
with regard to this critical situation 
have been set forth in 3 distinguished 
newspapers of our Nation. I believe the 
three points of view are worthy of con- 
sideration and, under unanimous con- 
sent, include them with my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor». One edi- 
torial entitled “United States Warning 
Still Says ‘No Trespassing' is from the 
May 26 issue of the Nashville Banner; 
another entitled “Guatemala: Caution Is 
Needed” is from the May 28 issue of the 
Nashville Tennessean; and a third en- 
titled “Arms in Guatemala” is from the 
May 29 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The three editorials are as follows: 
[From the Nashville Banner of May 26, 1954] 


Untren STATES WARNING STILL Says “No 
TRESPASSING” 


The United States was small (only 10 mil- 
lion people)—and young (only 34 years un- 
der the Constitution)—when its fifth Presi- 
dent propounded the Monroe Doctrine. It 
Was a warning to the world that this hemi- 
sphere was not to be encroached upon; that, 
“as a principle in which the interests of the 
United States are involved, the American 
continents, by the free and independent con- 
dition which they have assumed and main- 
tain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for further colonization by any Eu- 
ropean powers.” 

It was exactly as large and as old when 
President Monroe denounced the Russian 
ukase forbidding citizens of other nations 
from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the northwest coast of North America. 
The American reply was candid and final. It 
declared, “the American continents are no 
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longer subjects for any new colonial estab- 
lishments.” 

Those men formulating that policy were 
Americans of initiative, of courage, and of 
vision. Under the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Americas have withstood exploitive encroach- 
ment. They are strong and they are free. 

The precedent—even if there were no more 
than the Monroe Doctrine to justify it— 
would sustain America's position prohibiting 
such developments as a military enterprise 
under Soviet auspices to establish in Central 
America a Communist beachhead; or con- 
versely an enterprise of Soviet infiltration 
to establish a military beachhead. There are, 
however, supplemental and corollary policies 
to sustain that position; far from unilateral 
in that they embody agreements with the 
majority of powers in this hemisphere. 

Secretary Dulles is right in his conclusion 
that the purpose of arms shipped from the 
Soviet orbit to Guatemala could be to bulld 
up a Communist bastion near the Panama 
Canal. Nor is it an overstatement of the case 
to assume that the Red intent is to use Gua- 
temala as a basing point of Communist pene- 
tration north and south. 

A stronger United States is no less today 
a Nation of initiative, courage, and vision 
than when, as a New World guardian, it drew 
the line of “no trespass.” 

‘To enforce that prohibition beyond all pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding is imperative, 
The threat is here, and it can't be met with 
talk, 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of May 
28, 1954 


GUATEMALA: CAUTION Is NEEDED 


The growth of communism south of the 
border has not passed unnoticed by Ameri- 
can observers, but the sudden threat of an 
armed communism so close to home does 
come as something of a shock. 

Guatemala is, of course, a small nation and 
as such, pushes little water in the ebbing 
and flowing tides of international politics. 
Yet, comparatively speaking. it is one of the 
larger countries of Central America and ac- 
cording to Mr, John Foster Dulles, the Secre- 
tary of State, it has a military force 3 to 4 
times as large as that of any of its neighbors. 

In view of this, Guatemala's proximity to 
the strategic Panama Canal lends à serious- 
ness to a situation that some believe to be 
the makings of another of the violent politi- 
cal conflicts for which our Latin neighbors 
are so famous. 

There is also some doubt as to the extent of 
the Communists’ power in Guatemala, and 
an able correspondent, Mr. Edwin A. Lahey, 
raises the point that the “incipient distrust” 
of Yankee exploitation, by most Guatemalans 
may be credited with much of the blame 
for the worsening relations between their 
nation and the United States. 

But the heart of the Guatemalan argu- 
ment, Mr. Lahey points out, is that the 
United States refused to sell arms to the 
present Guatemalan Government, while sell- 
ing arms to Central American nations whore 
governments are urging Guatemalan exiles to 
attack and oust the present government. 
Furthermore, the Guatemalan Government 
officials note with some sarcasm, the United 
States sells srms to Soviet neighbors, and 
why shouldn't a Soviet ally scll arms to a 
neighbor of the United States. 

While the merit of this argument is cer- 
tainly debatable there is no doubt that the 
situation demands the utmost in tact and 
careful diplomacy on the part of Mr, Dulles. 

For as Guatemalans harbor a distrust of 
Americans based on a background of the eco- 
nomic exploitation during the early years of 
this century, so do the citizens of other 
Central and South American nations. 

It should be noted also, that Russia al- 
ready has made propaganda capital out of 
the goodwill visit of three United States 
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bombers to Guatemala'’s neighbor, Nicaragua, 
and any future United States action will be 
considered suspect unless clearly demon- 
strated to be otherwise. 

And in view of the economic hold the 
United Fruit Co.—an American firm—has 
in Guatemala, there is no reason to be- 
lieve the Communists, whether Guatemalan 
or Russian, will not, whenever possible, at- 
tempt to define any United States action as 
an attempt to protect that company in the 
style of the imperialist. 

A wise Secretary of State should make It 
clear that the United States has one primary 
interest In the Caribbean—the security of 
the Panama Canal. And to that end, it 
will use military force if necessary. 

A wise Secretary of State should assert 
also, and in no uncertain terms, that he does 
not view with any pleasure the appearance 
of an armed communism in a Central Amer- 
ican nation, and that he will work as effec- 
tively as possible with peaceful weapons 
against the success of such a movement, 

But the Secretary of State should not allow 
this Nation to be placed in the position 
where it must take unilateral action in a 
conflict with Guatemala. The administra- 
tion has at hand treaties for hemisphere de- 
fense which can be invoked in the event of an 
outbreak of hostilities. 

This is a prime opportunity for Mr. Dulles 
to demonstrate to the world that the United 
States can work against communism without 
resorting to arms. It is a prime opportuity 
for Mr. Dulles to demonstrate that the 
United States is not an imperialist nation. 
And this a prime opportunity for Mr, Dulles 
to demonstrate the scope of Soviet, Com- 
munist imperialism. It is hoped that he 
takes advantage of it. 


[Prom the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 29, 1954] 
Arms IN GUATEMALA 


The Western Hemisphere faces a first-rate 
diplomatic problem in what to do about 
Communist infiltration in the Government 
of Guatemala. The problem roughly divides 
itself into three parts. 

First, there is the question of how the 
United States shall continue to deal with a 
situation which presents no major threat but 
ls nevertheless troublesome and potentially 
dangerous. The affair continues to bulld 
up with discovery of a falsely listed cargo 
of machine guns. 

Second is the question of what action, tf 
any, the Organization of American States 
should take about recent receipt of a ship- 
ment of 1,900 tons of arms from Soyiet-con- 
trolled Czechoslovakia, This amounts to a 
100-car trainioad of guns and ammunition 
for a country the size of Louisiana, and 
makes Guatemala much the most heavily 
armed nation between Mexico and the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Third, there is the question whether 
Guatemalans themselves can yet awake to 
the perlis in Communist influence in time to 
prevent their government from being used 
as an instrument to do serious damage to 
themselves as well as others, 

Guatemala is in the throes of a far-reach- 
ing land reform, such as other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have needed from time to time. 
That program involves seizure, if not con- 
fiscation, of lands of the United Fruit Co., 
and Guatemalans have attributed North 
American interventionism to mere concern 
over a company investment. 

Much more is involved than that. Span- 
ish Republicans accepted Communist help 
in the civil war of the 1930's, and found it a 
dagger at their backs, Czechoslovakia began 
by electing 114 Communists in its 300-mem- 
ber assembly, and ended 2 years later as an 
fron-ringed police state under Russian or- 
ders. Such are the dangers of inviting Com- 
munist imperialism, 
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Latin Americans—in Brazil, Peru, and else- 
where—have had their brushes with com- 
munism. But they tend to be less disturbed 
about it than North Americans. There may 
be some virtue in this, but it is also some- 
thing of an uncalculated risk. 

To dissuade Latins from taking so casual 
an attitude about a vast and sinister inter- 
national intrigue something more than scare 
talk is required. Alarms such as Secretary 
of State Dulles bas sounded are to a degree 
necessary. But some other actions also 
would give North American appeals more im- 
pact. 

One of these would be a greater concern 
over suppression of human liberties when 
those come from reactionary juntas and dic- 
tatorships in Latin America. Another would 
be helpful consultation in working out social 
problems such as communism exploits. An- 
other—and the Latin countries themselves 
have a good deal to do with this—is the en- 
couragement of capital investment from the 
United States. 

More can be done than at present in tech- 
nical assistance, economic aid, and accept- 
ance of imports to help South and Central 
American countries improve the lot of their 
people. But while every effort is made to lift 
the stigma of dollar diplomacy, a certain 
amount of perceptiveness also is needed on 
the part of Latin Americans to recognize 
when their safety is affected by a new kind 
of Eastern Hemisphere ambitions, 


Senate Committee Restores Not Eisen- 
hower Program But Bigger, Better 
Democratic Public Housing Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased by the action of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in yot- 
ing to restore the public housing pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1949 in the 
housing legislation recently passed by 
the House, The House killed off all new 
public housing, rejecting the President’s 
request for authorization to build 35,000 
units a year for 4 years. 

Many of the news stories commenting 
on the Senate committee’s action car- 
ried headlines to the effect that the 
Senate committee restored the Eisen- 
hower public housing goals. But that 
is not what happened. 

Instead of limiting new public hous- 
ing to only 35.000 units a year, as the 
President had requested, the Senate 
committee has restored the language of 
the Housing Act of 1949 so that the 
President can have authority to start up 
to 200,000 units a year. 

What he does with that authority is, 
of course, up to him, He will have the 
final say, if the bill as amended by the 
Senate committee becomes law. He 
could then settle, if he wished, on only 
the tiny, inadequate program he has 
proposed of 35,000 units a year or he can 
go ahead with a large-scale attack on 
slums of the size and magnitude we need, 
and authorize the start of at least 135,000 
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oe a year as contemplated in the 1949 
act. 

This is the type of program envisioned 
by the Democratic Congress in 1949 
when the Housing Act was passed. It 
is still the kind of program most Demo- 
cratic Members believe is necessary, 

I sincerely hope this amendment be- 
comes law—that is, restores the previous 
law which was crippled by Republican 
changes in recent years—and that the 
President uses the authority effectively, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE. PRINTING OF 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


Address Delivered by Hon. John W. 
Bricker, of Ohio, at Forest Lawn Jour- 
nalism Awards Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


Or MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] recently de- 
livered a stirring address in Los Angeles 
on the subject of the Constitution of the 
United States. I ask that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP AND THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION 


(Address by Hon. Jomn W. Bricker at the 
Forest Lawn journalism awards dinner, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 18, 1954) 

It is a real pleasure to be here at the sixth 
journalism awards banquet. Recognition of 
the crucial importance of communicating 
ideas effectively accounts for your presence 
here tonight. It is a distinct honor to ad- 
dress a meeting inspired by such a vital 
Purpose. 

The power of ideas effectively expressed 
was never better demonstrated than in the 
Constitution of the United States. How- 
ever, the Constitution can also be under- 
mined by powerful ideas. Of these, the 
most dangerous is that the Constitution em- 
bodies the leadership principle of govern- 
ment. That dangerous idea is likely to 
grow in popularity during the emergencies 
that seem to lie ahead. Opponents of the 
leadership principle must wage an intelli- 
gent, energetic, and articulate campaign 
against it. It is that problem that I am 
seeking to illuminate here this evening. 

President Eisenhower was recently ad- 
vised by his immediate predecessor to wield 
executive powers not found in the Consti- 
tution. In effect, Mr. Truman recommended 
to his successor the same leadership prin- 
ciple that produced a Mussolini in Italy and 
a Hitler in Germany. This plea for executive 
supremacy was hailed by a host of left-wing 
commentators. And yet, few Americans were 
disturbed by its alarming implications. 

Why is it that a blueprint for dictator- 
ship often fails to excite loyal and patriotic 
Americans? The answer, I think, is that 
the threat of dictatorship in America seems 
infinitely remote. The word “dictator” pro- 
duces a mental picture of the gas-chamber 
at Buchenwald or the salt mines of Siberia. 
We simply cannot envision those manifes- 
tations of tyranny in America, What is not 
generally understood is that every dictato- 
rial regime is shaped to some extent by the 
preexisting political order, by national cus- 
toms and traditions, by the nation's social 
and educational institutions, and by the 
character of its citizens. Accordingly, the 
Tule of an American leader would be benign 
as compared with that of Hitler or Stalin. 
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He might even respect the technical consti- 
tutional provisions relating to tenure of of- 
fice and elections. Most likely, it would be a 
dictatorship of the majority that followed 
the outward form of the Constitution but 
destroyed its inner meaning. The heart and 
soul of our Constitution is represented in 
provisions designed to protect the rights of 
States and individuals in the minority. 

Ever since the formation of our Republic, 
Tadicals of every political coloration have 
worked incessantly to concentrate all polit- 
ical power at one point. That point is the 
White House. No pressure on President 
Eisenhower is greater. No pressure has been 
more courageously resisted by him than that 
which seeks to make him the American 
Fuhrer. To help him resist that pressure ts 
the solemn duty of every loyal American. 

The two great structural principles of the 
Federal Constitution are States’ rights and 
separation of powers. No regimentation is 
possible within the framework of that struc- 
ture. And so, all authoritarians, whatever 
their political label, have recognized as their 
first task the consolidation of all political 
authority. Their plans for regimentation, 
whether communistic, socialistic, or pater- 
nalistic in design, require a leader who can 
Tule without congressional or State inter- 
ference. 

Unfortunately, those of radical persuasion 
have not had to fight alone for the leader- 
ship principle. Frequently they receive aid 
and comfort from hybrid conservatives who 
are willing to enlarge Executive power to 
achieve an end close to their hearts or 
pocketbooks. Alexander Hamilton first re- 
vealed the political blindness of hybrid con- 
servatives. To secure special privileges for 
his class, Hamilton espoused the leadership 
principle of government and even opposed 
the Bill of Rights on the ground that it 
might hamstring the Federal Government. 
Hamilton failed to see that a consolidated 
nation ruled by a strong leader, preferably 
a king, would ultimately destroy not only 
the aristocratic privileges he was seeking to 
protect but the elementary rights of every 
man. America was saved from Hamilton's 
shortsightedness by the wisdom of Jefferson 
and others who sensed that freedom and 
a unitary state were incompatible. 

The American press today has too many 
Hamiltons in its ranks. A significant part 
of the press seems to believe that the first 
amendment is entitled to more zealous pro- 
tection than other constitutional provisions. 
Defenders of a free press can make no greater 
error. Whenever the 10th amendment, for 
example, is circumvented, the protection Ac- 
corded by the Ist amendment is also weak- 
ened. Freedom is indivisible. A newspaper 
that condones assaults on property rights 
or one that encourages centralization of po- 
litical power in the President is slowly com- 
mitting suicide, 

To justiy the Presidential exercise of un- 
delegated powers, Mr. Truman pointed in 
his statement of May 8 to the conclusion 
of John Adams that the greatest protection 
against unlimited power lay in an Executive 
protected against legislative encroachment. 
Here is John Adams’ idea in his own words: 

“The legislative power is naturally and 
necessarily sovereign and supreme over the 
Executive; and, therefore * * * the latter 
must be made an essential branch of the 
former, even with a negative, or it will not 
be able to defend itself." (John Adams, 
Works IV, p. 579.) 


It must be remembered, too, that at first 
Congress did appear to be the strongest of 
the three Federal branches. The President 
was Commander in Chief, but there was vir- 
tually no Army to command. Although he 
was the Nation’s chief organ in foreign af- 
fairs, America was virtually isolated from 
the rest of the world in time and distance 
and by choice. The power accruing to the 
President as leader of a national political 
party had not come into being. And, finally, 
John Adams and his contemporaries could 
not foresee the usurpation of power by the 
Presidents of recent years. 

Today, and as far as we can see into the 
future, two facts are certain. First, Con- 
gress cannot assume the role of dictator. If 
America is ever ruled by a dictator, that 
man will be the President of the United 
States. The fact that he was elected or re- 
elected would merely establish the form as a 
dictatorship of the majority. 

The “threat of legislative dictatorship” 
cited by Mr, Truman Is utterly absurd. Con- 
gress has no guns at its command. It must 
depend on the President to execute its legis- 
lative will. It has no centralized direction 
or control. Most of its business must neces- 
sarily be transacted in public. And finally, 
Congress has no informational or propa- 
ganda agencies under its control. For simi- 
lar reasons, judicial dictatorship is impos- 
sible. No comparable restrictions hobble 
the executive branch. 

I do not mean to imply, of course, that 
the Congress cannot legislate unwisely. 
Congressional legislation may even be un- 
just in certain cases. However, even gross 
abuse of legislative power by the Congress 
would still fall a tremendous distance short 
of dictatorship. Legislative dictatorship is 
possible only under a parliamentary and 
cabinet system. The threat of dictatorship 
in America will be that of a man on horse- 
back and not the 531 men on a horse con- 
jured up by opponents of the Congress. 

To sugar-coat his plea for executive su- 
premacy, Mr. Truman cited the opinion of 
“that shrewd observer, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville” that the presidential office is too weak, 
The French writer also pointed out the dan- 
ger of what he called “democratic despotism” 
by an all-powerful Federal government. In 
view of the steady accretion of power by the 
President since 1840, I am confident that de 
Tocqueville would not think the office too 
weak today. However that may be, we find 
this poisonous pill planted by Mr. Truman 
underneath the historical sugar-coating: 

“As the President came to be elected by 
the whole people, he became responsible to 
the whole people. Our whole people looked 
to him for leadership and not confined with- 
in the limits of a written document. Every 
hope and every fear of his fellow citizens, al- 
most every aspect of their welfare and ac- 
tivity, falls within the scope of his concern 
indeed, within the scope of his duty.” 


It is, indeed, refreshing to have a candid 
admission from the leading exponent of the 
so-called welfare states that it is not author- 
ized by the Constitution, and, strangely 
enough, I found the true significance of that 
paternalistic state spelled out by “that 
shrewd observer, Alexis de Tocqueville.” 
Here is how De Tocqueville, referring to the 
probable courses of despotism in America, 
described the welfare state: 

“Above this race of men stands an im- 
mense and tutelary power, which * * © is 
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absolute, minute, regular, provident, and 
mild. It would be like the authority of 
@ parent if, like that authority, its object 
was to prepare men for manhood, but it 
seeks, on the contrary, to keep them in 
perpetual childhood; it is well content that 
the people should rejoice, provided that they 
think of nothing but rejoicing. For their 
happiness such a government willingly la- 
bors, but it chooses to be the sole agent 
and the only arbiter of their necessities, 
facilitates their pleasures, manages their 
principal concerns, directs their industry, 
regulates the descent of property, and sub- 
divides their inheritances; what remains, but 
to spare them all the care of thinking and 
all the trouble of living?” (De Tocqueville, 
Democracy in America, II, Bradley, ed., 1943, 
p. 318.) 

As you here in Los Angeles well know, 
UNESCO would gladly relieve you and your 
children of the care of thinking about the 
United Nations and other international prob- 
lems. I congratulate the people of Los An- 
geles for refusing to permit their children to 
be spoon fed with UNESCO progaganda. 

According to the leftwing press on the 
eastern seabord, the Los Angeles School 
Board has terrorized all friends of the United 
Nations. Fortunately, however, there are 
also responsible newspapers in the East. 
From them, I learn that most parents and 
teachers in Los Angeles have merely decided 
that instruction about the U. N. should be 
presented factually and with all points of 
view open for discussion. That is much more 
in accord with academic freedom than un- 
critical acceptance of the packaged thought 
of an international propaganda organ. 

Do not think for a moment that this 
UNESCO controversy in Los Angeles does not 
have nationwide implications, or that those 
implications are confined to the educational 
field. The great first-amendment freedoms 
of speech and of the press are directly in- 
volved, For example, If UNESCO is accepted 
in the public school system as the one true 
prophet In international affairs, why not in 
the press as well? Already, there are several 
United Nations treaties that would compel 
American newspapers to print a United Na- 
tions version of the truth. And if the United 
Nations has the power to establish what is 
true and what is false, that same power can- 
not long be denied the President of the 
United States. 

'Fhose who endorse the leadership principle 
never fail to throw in a few words about his 
duty to lead public opinion. And, of course, 
it is true that that is a highly necessary and 
proper function within certain limits. The 
President alone has access to certain infor- 
mation which he must evaluate and bring to 
the people's attention. However, those who 
would have the President move in the direc- 
tion of thought control seldom cite his re- 
sponsibility to act in accordance with the 
grassroots thinking of the people. Since 
most of you are interested in the communi- 
cation of ideas, remember always that no 
official body, no matter how sugust, and no 
individual, however high his office, has any 
right to tell you what to say or write. In 
stating the truth as you see it, you are re- 
sponsible only to God and your conscience. 

The basic issue concerning UNESCO prop- 
aganda is not whether it Is good or bad, radi- 
cal or conservative, wise or foolish, national- 
ist or internationalist. The principle in- 
volved is that no governmental organization, 
national or international, has any right to 
compel acceptance of its idea of truth. I 
refer you to the conversation recorded in the 
18th chapter and 37th verse of the Gospel 
of St, John: 

“Pilate therefore said unto Him, ‘Art Thou 
u king then?“ 

“Jesus answered. 9 To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth 
my voice.” ; 
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“Pilate saith unto Him, What is truth?” " 

Christ made no answer. The answer Christ 
denied us is one that every dictator in the 
history of the world has been determined to 
supply—always, of course, citing his obliga- 
tion to lead public opinion. 

The doctrine of inherent Presidential pow- 
ers has not yet won general approval in the 
courts or with the people. If that time ever 
comes, dictatorship in America will be legal- 
ized. It is true, of course, that some of the 
President's constitutional powers are vaguely 
defined and that others rest on necessary 
implication. The doctrine of inherent and 
undelegated powers has no constitutional 
foundation. Mr. Truman described those 
powers as “powers which no President can 
pass on to his successor. They go only to 
him who can take and use them.” 

The Supreme Court in the Steel seizure 

case prevented one such taking of power 
from being passed on to President Eisen- 
hower. Unfortunately not all Executive 
usurpations of power are judicially review- 
able. The unconstitutional Intervention in 
Korea falls into that category. Thank God 
President Eisenhower has declined to use the 
Korean precedent established by his prede- 
cessor to send American boys to the jungles 
of Indochina without the approval of 
Congress. 
As you know, I have been working for more 
than 3 years for a constitutional amend- 
ment that will prevent the sovereignty and 
the Constitution of the United States from 
being undermined by treaty or by executive 
agreement. The amendment would invali- 
date any treaty or executive agreement in 
conflict with the Constitution. It would pre- 
vent any treaty or executive agreement from 
making the United States a minor province 
in some world or regiona} government. It 
would keep the God-given and inalienable 
rights of the American people in the spiritual 
realm and beyond the power of any govern- 
ment, national or internationl. My amend- 
ment would tell the United Nations to keep 
its nose out of our purely domestic affairs. 
Although the amendment was defeated by a 
narrow margin in the Senate earlier this 
year, the fight has only just begun. 

Percentagewise, the mail I have received 
against the amendment was negligible. 
However, the number of letters was large 
enough to represent a fair sampling of the 
basis of opposition. I was shocked to dis- 
cover that over 75 percent of the mail in op- 
position had nothing whatever to do with 
issues germane to the amendment. These 
opponents argued: “we must trust President 
Eisenhower", “do not create disunity in the 
Republican Party”; “we live in dangerous 
times.” All these objections, you will note, 
imply that strong leadership is of greater 
importance than a government of laws. 

On the text of my amendment, the admin=- 
istration’s main objection has been the sec- 
tion that would prohibit the President from 
making domestic law by executive agree- 
ment. The Founding Fathers never intended 
the President to initiate legislation. I will 
never agree to any compromise that breaches 
that cardinal principle. 


What troubles the President most about 
my amendment, I think, is his feeling that he 
is obligated to pass on intact all the powers 
of the executive office that he inherited. 
Rigid adherence to any such principle would 
simply mean that each new President would 
become the trustee of all powers usurped by 
his predecessors. For example, the Supreme 
Court in the Pink case held that an execu- 
tive agreement between President Roosevelt 
and Communist Russia became the supreme 
law of the land. The agreement was held to 
override the laws of New York and property 
rights otherwise protected by the fifth 
amendment. The President's paramount ob- 
ligation is to protect the liberties of the 
American people even if he must relinquish 
some of the prerogatives of his office. For 
example, the 1952 platform of the Repub- 
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lican Party promised to restore the States to 
their traditional place in the Federal system, 
That promise cannot be fulfilled unless both 
the President and the Congress surrender 
many powers acquired during the last two 
decades, 

The leadership principle has also been fos- 
tered by Presidents who have sought by pres- 
sure to stifle any exercise of independent 
judgment by Members of Congress. The 
President is a constitutional partner in the 
legislative process. He is given power to 
recommend legislation and to veto bills. It 
is entirely proper for him to work for the 
passage of legislation that he considers in 
the country's best interest. Unquestionably, 
the line separating proper persuasion and 
undue pressure is vague and shifting. But 
such a line does exist. It must be respected. 
As Lincoln warned: 

“My political education strongly inclines 
me against a very free use of any of these 
{indirect} means by the Executive to control 
the legislation of the country. As a rule, I 
think it better that Congress should origi- 
nate and perfect its measures without 
external bias.” 

In this connection, a special tribute is due 
President Eisenhower. In spite of the clamor 
from the left that the President crack the 
whip on Congress and its committees, the 
White House and the Congress are working 
together effectively and harmoniously. No 
longer does honest difference of opinion lead 
to political excommunication, 

Advocates of the leadership principle never 
fail to warp the meaning of the separation- 
of-powers doctrine. They contend that the 
Constitution guarantees conflict between the 
legislative and executive branches. Although 
some friction is unavoidable, nothing in the 
Constitution prevents the Congress and the 
President from working together as friendly 
and equal partners, To do this, however, it 
must be recognized that no clean-cut sepa- 
ration of legislative and executive functions 
is ever possible. The powers of Congress and 
those of the President cannot be sealed off 
in watertight compartments. They overlap 
to a considerable degree. The Founding 
Fathers intended them to be exercised in a 
spirit of cooperation rather than in hostile 
competition. 

This cooperative design does not satisfy 
those who want a leader with a big L.“ 
And so., they contend that the President must 
be “master in his own house”; that Congress 
should not affect “promotions and trans- 
ters“ in the executive branch, or that Con- 
gress must not “influence * * the deci- 
sions of the executive branch.” Congress 
can and must influence decisions of the 
executive branch. It has the power to estab- 
lish rules for the promotion and transfer of 
Federal employees. The Constitution itself 
repudiates any notion that the President and 
Congress are separated by some impassable 
barrier. Article 1, section 8, clause 18, pro- 
vides: “(Congress shall have power) to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
to carry into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.” 

There is another way to prove the absur- 
dity of the claim that Congress must be 
rigidly excluded from the executive domain 
and the President from the legislative. As 
in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
Congress has on numerous occasions dele- 
gated some of its legislative power to the 
President. Mr. Truman was an unusually 
eager recipient of legislative authority. Con- 
trary to his recent utterances, he expressed 
no fear of legislative power “oozing” into 
the executive branch. 

Successful opposition to the growth of the 
leadership principle will require both hard 
work and great ingenuity. Particularly in 
times of stress, the simplicity of a leader in 
action has a powerful appeal, During such 
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times the benefits of a complex government 
are less obvious. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that liberty can only be protected 
by a complicated governmental structure, 
whereas the tyrant's machine is usually a 
model of simplicity. 

At first glance you might think it harder 
to sell such abstractions as States’ rights 
and separated and delegated powers than 
the simple picture of a strong leader taking 
care of his beloved subjects. Do not despair. 
The odds are with you. You have at your 
disposal in your own constitutional law and 
history the accumulated political wisdom of 
the ages. You have but to use it to keep 
liberty the hallmark of America. 


Farmers Fear a Benson Bust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, it is glo- 
rious springtime in our wide agricultural 
countryside. The crops have been and 
are being planted. Our farmers keep 
the faith. They plant the good seed for 
all of us. Nature cooperating, there will 
be abundant harvests come summer and 
autumn, There will be food, enough and 
to spare, for all of us. 

It will not surprise you, if you have 
been keeping in close touch with those 
who feed us, to hear that they are wor- 
ried—more worried than for a genera- 
tion past. They are worried, not about 
the usual farm troubles of drought and 
insects and labor supply but about prices 
and agricultural activities, both admin- 
istrative and legislative, in Washington. 

As requested, our farmers provided 
the amazing production which helped 
win the war. Even if our production 
did not write the peace as some antici- 
pated, at least it kept Western Europe 
and many people elsewhere from starv- 
ing. Our farmers are now worried about 
matters right here at home. 

They have watched, with a growing 
foreboding of worse yet to come, as the 
prices of what they have to sell have 
dropped down and down, almost month 
by month. Meanwhile their costs, the 
prices of those items they must purchase 
with which to operate have declined very 
little. If you like high-sounding phrases 
you may refer to this situation as a cost- 
price squeeze. If you are the farmer in- 
volved you will be wondering more than 
a little whether the “Benson Bust” ends 
in bankruptcy for you as an individual, 
as well as for your friends and neighbors. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture measures farm prices with 
what they call the parity ratio. When 
it stands at 100, prices of the things 
which the farmer has to sell will buy 
just as much of the things he must pur- 
chase as they would during a base pe- 
riod. During the years 1910-19 that ra- 
tio averaged approximately 105—a fa- 
vorable period for many farmers, Dur- 
ing the 1920's it averaged only 90. We 
might say that the mad 1920's were a 
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period during which the farmers were 
disadvantaged by 10 percent as com- 
pared with our economy in general 
Then we all got it in the neck. But dur- 
ing the 1930’s the farmer really had 
rough going—the ratio averaged about 
78 percent. The 1940's as we all recall, 
were a period of general prosperity with 
the parity ratio standing at an average 
of about 105. Now the ratio has dipped 
to approximately the 90 of the 1920's. 

Instead of the farmer having the 
mighty forces of his government at his 
side aiding him in his distress the ad- 
ministration, as now constituted, seems 
determined to whittle away such sup- 
port as is now provided. As an example 
of what I mean, price supports on dairy 
products, as some of you are very 
acutely aware, were lowered as of April 
1 by the administrative decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, operating 
within the existing law, to be sure, from 
a previous support level of 90 percent to 
a present level of 75 percent. Moreover, 
the administration proposals as to farm 
legislation would make present fixed 
price supports on the basic commodities 
flexible, that is, permit them to be 
dropped below the 90 percent of parity 
level when production is favorable. 

It seems to me unnecessary and 
inequitable that a sliding scale should 
be substituted for the fixed supports 
which have made such a real contribu- 
tion to progress and stability at a high 
economic level. Fixed supports over the 
past 10 years or more have been an im- 
portant part of our productive and re- 
sponsive agricultural system which has 
assured ample supplies at fair prices to 
consumers here and to our friends 
abroad. They have helped to stabilize 
the income of producers of basic com- 
modities and thus have assisted in 
stabilizing the entire economy. They 
are sound when used with marketing 
quotas—CCC losses on the 6 basic 
commodities over the past 20 years have 
been very low. 

Moreover, substituting flexible for 
rigid supports at 90 percent of parity 
would cure few if any of the present 
admittedly serious problems of agricul- 
ture. 

(a) Basic commodities are highly 
inelastic with respect to both supply and 
demand. Flexible supports would 
merely result in lower prices to pro- 
ducers; reductions in supply of increases 
in consumption would be negligible. 

(b) Flexible price supports at this 
time would not avoid marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments. 

(c) Flexible price supports at this time 
would not expand the export market for 
United States products significantly in 
the face of the present world supply 
situation and large accumulated re- 
serves, as of wheat in Canada. 

Is it any wonder that the farmers are 
worried, when the very man and De- 
partment which, under our system, is 
supposed to protect them, suggests 
“flexing” them below 90 percent? No 
wonder they have had bad dreams and 
fear a “Benson bust” will slide them 
into the depression of the 1930's, a dis- 
aster which no mature farmer, awake 
or asleep, has been able to forget. 
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Free Trade and Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
interesting, provocative, and scholarly 
address on the detrimental effect of 
lower tariffs and free-trade proposals 
was recently given by Harry B. Purcell, 
industrial relations manager of the Tor- 
rington Co., Torrington, Conn. 

The speech was fully reported in the 
Torrington Register of May 26, and I 
wish to include that account of Mr. Pur- 
cell's remarks in the RECORD. 

As a supplement to the content of Mr, 
Purcell's speech I include also the results 
of an employment survey of Torrington 
which demonstrates the decline in em- 
ployment, largely attributable to the un- 
favorable competitive position of many 
domestic industries with respect to low- 
cost imports. 

The matters follow: 

[From the Torrington (Conn.) Register of 
May 26, 1954] 
Free TRADE Hoax on WORKERS, H. B. PURCELL 
TELLS BANKING GROUP 


Speaking last night before more than 70 
members of group 4, Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, at the Coon Ciub in Nor- 
falk, Harry B. Purcell, industrial relations 
manager of the Torrington Co., denounced 
“free trade” as “a subtle form of economic 
quackery.” 

“As far as America in 1954 is concerned,” 
said Mr. Purcell, “no more absurd phrase 
was ever coined. For if there is any freedom 
in present international trade conditions, it 
is only the free ride the other countries of 
the world are getting while American busi- 
ness and American workers pick up the tab.” 

Mr. Purcell exhibited numerous products 
manufactured in Torrington along with 
identical products imported from England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, 
and quoted the cost and selling prices to 
show “how impossible it is for American in- 
dustries to compete successfully with the 
flood of imported goods made by labor paid 
as low as one-half to one-tenth the rates 
of American labor.” 

Statistics on layoffs and reduced working 
hours in Torrington industry were also pre- 
sented by Mr. Purcell as evidence of the effect 
our unfair tariff policies are having and will 
continue to have on local employment, 

Mr. Purcell urged those present, and all 
“whose concern for America transcends the 
affection they hold for those countries which 
lie beyond our borders,” to use their influ- 
ence with their representatives in Washing- 
ton for obtaining “a sound tariff policy, 
which means a policy that will maintain 
duties, so designed as to equalize selling costs 
on the American market between all home 
products and their foreign counterparts or 
substitutes.” 

Mr. Purcell spoke In part as follows: 

“The first mistake many people make as 
they approach this problem is in not seeming 
to understand that the proponents of ‘free 
trade’ have a powerful weapon in their knack 
of semantics. Somehow, we have never been 
able to match the skill of, say, a Winston 
Churchill for turning out such clever self- 
serving slogans as, for example: ‘Blood, 
Sweat and Tears’; “There'll Always Be An 
England’; ‘Iron Curtain’; or Trade Not Aid’ 
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“But we had better recognize the fact that 
such ‘catch phrases’ cannot be substituted 
for the cold hard realities of our position 
today. 

“Another common and serious mistake 
made by the students of this subject is in 
thinking of tariff in 1954 as involving noth- 

more than the simple economics it did, 
for example, 50 or 60 years ago.” 
GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


“It used to be that the principals in inter- 
national trade transactions were individuals 
or corporations. To be sure, governments 
levied duties, either for revenue or to protect 
their own peoples from foreign competition, 
but that was the extent of governmental 
interference in those days. 

“Today, however, those same governments 
have turned trade from a purely economic 
matter, into a political instrument. They 
now use it to shape internal affairs of a 
country, and to influence the policy of 
friendly countries, or as a club over the 
heads of unfriendly ones, 

“Today, international trade is inseparable 
from international diplomacy. Even the mil- 
itary now includes it in its strategy as we 
did, in our restrictions on Japanese trade 
prior to Pearl Harbor, and as we are using it 
today in our awkward about face regarding 
stopping trade with Communist countries. 
‘Traders are not just traders any longer—but 
rather are agents, or makers, of national 
policy. As a result, a great deal of adjusting 
of focus must be done if the present trade 
situation is to be seen in its true perspective.” 

CAMOUFLAGE 


“The third major mistake people make in 
considering this question is in not recog- 
nizing the many ways in which governments 
abroad engage in trade under a camouflage. 
Embargoes, cartelism, licensing of imports, 
import quotas, and the manipulating and 
rigging of the value of currency in particu- 
lar, are nothing more or less than disguised 
tariff. 

“Or consider England's practice of subsi- 
dizing certain of her exports. It works this 


way: 

“If one of our steel companies was to ship 
a load of steel to England, the British tarifs 
and restrictions against that steel, if indeed 
they let it in at all, would force the price of 
that steel up to about double what the quo- 
tation otherwise would be. 

“That makes it impossible for the Ameri- 
can steel company to compete in England 
against British steel. 

“On the other hand, when the same Amer- 
ican company competes with British steel in 
a neutral market, the American steel price 
is too high because the British steel is sub- 
sidized. The British people, through taxa- 
tion, pay an extra price for their domestic 
steel products so that Merrie Old England 
can expend her export trade. Thus they keep 
our cheaper steel out of England while, at 
the same time they undersell us in other 
countries.” 

FRENCH ANGLE 


“Or take this lesson in French: 

“Suppose France arbitrarily fixes the price 
of the franc at so many to the dollar. In 
America, however, the franc's value is only 
one-half of that amount. If a French im- 
porter sets out to buy dollars in the Amer- 
ican market, to pay for goods bought here, 
he must ante up twice as much as his ex- 
change in Paris says he should. The other 
side of the coin is no less counterfeit. Sup- 
pose the Frenchman sends goods to America 
in payment for those things he bought in 
New York, he gets credit here for only half 
as many francs as he had to lay out. The 
effect is to double the price of American 
goods in France. By arbitrarily rigging the 
money price and keeping the American goods 
out, France levies an additional, but nicely 
disguised tariff. 

“As a final point let's examine the theory 
that holds, quote If we let England (or the 
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other countries) build up her export trade 
here she will have more dollars with which 
to buy American-made goods.” 

“There is no question about the fact that 
she will have more dollars. But neither 
is there any question about the fact that the 
American people will have fewer dollars. 
Because anyone who thinks that England, or 
any other nation, is not going to spend those 
good stable Yankee dollars in those markets 
of the world where they can get the most in 
return, has an inexcusable ignorance of how 
speedy they are with a ‘buck,’ or is indulging 
in the purest kind of fantasy.” 

FOREIGN RESTRICTIONS 


“I mentioned the prevalence of trade re- 
strictions abroad. By October of 1953, some 
60 countries of a total of 80 required an 
import license in order for anyone to ship 
goods to those countries. Fifty-five required 
an exchange permit. In a number of these 
countries, however, an import license auto- 
matically carries the right to an exchange 
permit. We in this country have not adopted 
such methods of restrictions. 

“Requirements such as these, of course, 
override all other controls. The power to 
issue import licenses is the power to con- 
trol imports. Even import quotas become 
meaningless. Tariff reductions may be com- 
pletely nullified. What has the external ap- 
pearance of a fair-trade policy may be, and 
as a rule is, quite unfair. 

“Thus we find ourselves in the rather ab- 
surd position after 20 years of shrewd Yankee 
horsetrading of hearing our high tariff be- 
moaned by countries that have captured 
three-fourths of our bargaining shirt while 
they are still comfortably clothed in theirs. 

“We have been outmaneuvered by the dip- 
lomats who have no business in the game, 
anyway. The Department of State knows 
nothing about the realities of production 
and competition and is incompetent, there- 
fore, as an administrator of tariff. Its vision 
is not inward toward the farms and other 
industries of our country; it is outward, or 
should be, toward relations with other coun- 
tries.” 

MAJOR CONTROVERSY 

“Now the great debate will go on, and it 
will, in my opinion, develop into the hot- 
test controversy of our generation. But 
while reasonable men will differ as to its 
causes and effects, there can be no disputing 
of the fact that in the past 20 years the 
protection of our existing tariff has been 
reduced 75 percent. 

“Neither can it be denied that the wage 
differential as between this country and 
others is at the core of our present predica- 
ment. 

“The discussion about the necessity of 
admitting more goods, or how high or low we 
might stand in the regard of other coun- 
tries, cannot hide this fundamental truth; 
namely, that many American industries can- 
not pay existing wage scales and compete 
successfully with the flood of imported goods 
made by labor paid as low as one-half to 
one-tenth the rates of American labor. 

“Obviously, mass-production methods, 
combined with technical skills, have been 
the lifesavers for many United States in- 
dustries. But such superior productivity 
and know-how is not always enjoyed by 
our producers. Moreover, we have no mo- 
nopoly on modern equipment today, thanks 
to an unprecedented outpouring of American 
talent, machinery, and money to the re- 
Habilitation programs around the world since 
World War II. And the foreign firms have 
all the advantage from the standpoint of 
costs. 

PROTECTION NECESSARY 

“How ironic, that our economic life should 
now be threatened by the creature of our 
own handicraft. For now, fully 25 percent 
of American workingmen and women are 
employed in industries which are vulner- 
able to foreign competition. The increase 
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in imports cannot be talked away. The real 
problem here is protection for American 
business and the American worker. And 
mere hemstitching of our tariff procedures 
is not the solution. We must never forget 
that the primary market for the things we 
produce and manufacture is right here at 
home. Those who advocate ‘free trade’ seem 
to have overlooked this fact.” 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 


“To appreciate the scope of this problem 
and the concern it is causing, I will merely 
point out that in the spring of 1953 a Na- 
tionwide Committee of Industry, Agriculture 
and Labor on Import—Export Policy, was 
organized in this country. It is an organi- 
zation of industries which have banded to- 
gether to seek protection against unfair for- 
eign competition. 

“It is made up of groups ranging from 
the manufacturing areas of New England 
to the wineries and fishing grounds of the 
west coast; and from the cattle and wool- 
growing areas and mines of the West to the 
fruit and vegetable farms of Florida. 

“I might mention that the Industries as- 
sociated with this national organization in- 
clude: Aluminum; building materials; 
clocks; printing; bicycle; cattle; chemical; 
coal; ceramic carpet; dairy; fishing; hat; tex- 
tile; wool; rubber footwear; and many others, 

“There gentlemen, in part at least, is what 
a wholly fantastic world prosperity crusade 
is being allowed to do to our American way 
of life.” 

PUBLIC ACTION NECESSARY 

“If enough people in this country can be 
prompted to timely action, it may not yet 
be too late to procure for the United States 
a sound tariff policy, which means, a policy 
that will maintain duties, so designed, as 
to equalize selling costs on the American 
market between all home products and their 
foreign counterparts or substitutes. 

“Unless this be done, we shall be under- 
sold in all our markets by foreign competi- 
tors. Even the ‘free traders’ admit this. 
Indeed, they expect it, and more. ‘Let the 
marginal American industries be sacrificed’ 
they say, ‘if it will benefit world economy." 
What unbounded generosity some people are 
capable of, when it comes to offering up 
money and lives that are not theirs, and 
therefore, not theirs to give. Should they 
be allowed to inflict their ignoble experiment 
upon American employers and employees, 
inescapably, vast areas of our country would 
be returned to the wilderness. 

“I further suggest, gentlemen, that this 
fight for a fairer tariff policy is not indus- 
try's exclusive responsibility. It is the re- 
sponsibility of every individual and organi- 
zation whose concern for America transcends 
the affection he holds for those countries 
which lie beyond our borders. 

“On that basis, therefore, this is your 
fight, as well as on the basis of the degree 
to which the welfare of your banking insti- 
tutions is dependent upon the welfare of 
your respective communities. 

“I earnestly urge you to use your great 
personal influence with your Representatives 
in Washington requesting their immediate 
and appropriate action. 

“I would also respectfully urge your as- 
sociation to adopt a formal and appropriately 
worded resolution for forwarding to the 
United States Tariff Commission; our United 
States Senators and Representatives; and to 
President Eisenhower. 

“At least two State legislatures, Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania, have already 
adopted such resolutions. The same has 
been done by numerous industrial, labor, 
and civic organizations who have already 
learned from bitter experience that there 
is nothing ‘free’ for America in the fallacious 
theory called ‘free trade.“ 

“Even in its partial realization the cost 
to Americans has been staggering. 
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“Our ‘friends’ from across the seas now 
offer us a Trojan horse in thelr ‘free (horse) 
trading’ which potentially, contains the 
power to achieve what the several wars could 
not accomplish; namely, the insidious yet 
mortal weakening of the American economy. 

“Such an impious bargain would not only 
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cost us true freedom, as only Americans 
know it, but would, of necessity, signal the 
end of our ability to act as the mainstay 
of the free world. 

“Our most astute economists must be 
wretchedly incapable of computing the total 
price of ‘free trade.’” 


Employment survey, May 25, 1954 


Company 


Progressive Manufacturing Co 
Turner & Seymour 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co. 
Hendley Manufacturing Co 

Union Hardwure Co 
Hayden Manufacturing Co. 
Torrington Manufacturing C 
American Brass ( 
The Torrington Co 


Estimated average bours currently 
being worked 


100 percent at 32 hours, 
50 percent at 32 bours, 
100 percent at 32 hours. 
100 percent at 40 hours, 
100 percent at 32 hours. 
100 percent at 40 hours. 
Overall averoge 41 hours. 
Overall averace 40 hours, 
70 percent at 35 


Since the survey on March 10: 

1. Eight out of the nine companies have 
suffered continued drop in employment. 
The current total employment figure for Tor- 
rington of 7,191 indicates a drop of 30.4 per- 
cent in employment from the peak periods, 
and a drop of 709 or 9 percent from the 
March 10 total. (Turner & Seymour is the 
Only plant to increase in total employment 
since March—added 15 employees. How- 
ever, they haye added an additional 10 per- 
cent of their work force to the 32-hour work- 
week so that their total hours of work per 
week has not actually increased.) 

2. Five of the nine plants have furthcr 
decreased their average hours of work. The 
average workweek is now 37.04 hours. This 
represents a total decrease of work hours per 
Week of 20,282 since March 10, 1954, and 
based on the current total employment figure 
this would add an additional 548 to the lay- 
Off list, again decreasing the actual total of 
current employment to 6.8613. 

3. Four of the nine plants have suffered 
decreases in both the total employment and 
the average hours of work. 

In relation to bankers, businessmen, and 
Men in the financial world what docs it 
mean? Where the employment figure indi- 
Cates a drop of 30 percent from the peak, the 
Corresponding decrease in earnings for the 
community as a whole conservatively esti- 
Mated would approximate 41 or 42 percent, 
In addition, as take-home pay diminishes, 
the amount of money in circulation de- 
Creases at an increasing rate. People be- 
Come more security conscious and savings 
tend to acquire a much greater degree of im- 
Portance than normally in relation to lux- 
urles and semi-necessities. (Bankers are 
familiar with the multiplier effect of money 
in circulation where a dollar represents not 
Only that nominal amount. but an undeter- 
Mined multiple as that dollar is spent and 
Te-spent for purchases of goods and services.) 

Thus the concern of the businessman 18 
not merely the single grand total of decreased 
Wages in the community, but rather the re- 
Sultant multiple decline in business activity. 


Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 
Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp a petition signed by 
Constituents of my district in support of 


H. R. 1227 which would place certain re- 
strictions on the advertisement of alco- 
holic beverages. 

The petition follows: 

To Our Congressman: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Virginia, 
in view of the appalling toll or murder on our 
highways called to our attention by the 
President, and of the recent frightening dis- 
closures of the Senate hearing on juvenile 
delinquency, urgently beg you to remove un- 
fair inducement to drivers to drink and the 
dangerous influence of sales talk for alcoholic 
beverages being channeled into our very 
homes over the air to the eyes and ears of our 
children by voting for and passing the Bryson 
bill (H. R. 1227): 

Mrs, Geo. Hawkins, Arlington; Mary 
E. Potts, Alexandria; Betty Moreland, 
Eleanor Harrison, Lucille Thompson, 
Anna May Jones, Mrs. Pearl Jones, 
Vienna; Mary W. Cox, Alexandria; 
Anne C. Houghton, Arlington; Lucy G. 
Buckman, Alexandria; Elois Rogers, 
Edward A, Houghton, Arlington; W. 
Herbert Brown, Doris E. Brown, Falr- 
fax. 


H. R. $242, the Military Public Works 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the mili- 
tary public works bill, H. R. 9242, repre- 
sents a direct contribution to the na- 
tional defense in a way which is not gen- 
erally recognized. The three prerequi- 
sites for a sound and efficient military 
force, men, materiel and bases, must be 
in balance or waste and inefficiency re- 
sult. It is not always easily demon- 
strated that adequate base facilities are 
necessary to house and train the men 
and to store and maintain the materiel 
if they are to be properly utilized. 

The Army portion of H. R. 9242 passed 
unanimously by the House on May 26 is 
a well conceived balanced program of 
construction designed to meet the most 
glaring deficiencies in Army facilities. 
The main portion of the $270 million au- 
thorized for the Army is found in three 
types of facilities: permanent barracks 
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to house 41,000 men and permanent 
quarters for 1,350 bachelor officers; $85 
million for continued expansion of ade- 
quate antiaircraft protection of our ci- 
ties using the famous Nike guided mis- 
sile; and another special port for the 
shipment of ammunition overseas. 

The Members of the House know that 
American soldiers have been living in 
temporary barracks built 12 years ago for 
World War II. These buildings are not 
the sort the Army should have. It is the 
duty of the Government to give our 
fighting men decent and comfortable 
living quarters. 

It should not be necessary for me to 
have to emphasize the importance of the 
other two segments of this bill which I 
have mentioned. In these times a dollar 
spent for modern antiaircraft defense 
may well save thousands by preventing 
a successful sneak attack on centers of 
population and industry. The Army 
plan to have special port facilities for 
ammunition is made necessary by the 
danger which such shipments represent 
when handled through commercial port 
facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost of the construc- 
tion authorized the Army under H. R. 
9242 is only a small fraction of the funds 
which this country has spent and will 
spend on national defense. I doubt if 
there is any other equivalent dollar ex- 
penditure more worthwhile. 


Increasing Term of Office of Members of 
the House of Representatives to 4 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 539 on 
June 1, 1954, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the term of office of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

A large number of persons, including 
myself, have given a great deal of seri- 
ous thought to the proposal that the 
term of the Members of the House of 
Representatives be increased to 4 years. 
There are several valid reasons which 
have prompted my action. 

Under the present law a Member of 
the House serving his first 2 years is 
forced to spend a disproportionate 
amount of time and effort learning the 
intricate procedures and requirements of 
his office. Yet he must also begin to 
plan for his reelection campaign almost 
immediately upon assuming his new 
duties. The quality of the service which 
a Member is able to render his country 
and his constituency is seriously jeopard- 
ized. While the position taken by our 
early statesmen when debating the 
length of the term of office was perhaps 
more logical at that time than it is today, 
so many significant changes have Oc- . 
curred that the original decision has be- 
come progressively less defensible. 
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The intervening years have greatly 
altered the conditions under which a 
Member must meet the obligations of 
his trust. In recent years, a general 
tendency toward longer annual sessions 
is to be noted. More conflicts result in 
his time schedule as he endeavors to 
correlate the legislative timetable with 
the need for traveling in his district, 
making necessary appearances and in- 
spection tours, and campaigning for re- 
election. With our vastly improved 
transportation and communication 
media, the Congressman finds he must 
devote more personal time and atten- 
tion to a greater number of visitors, 
phone calls, and messages received from 
his constituents. The increase in the 
legislative load has made far more seri- 
ous inroads on his time and energy than 
was the case during the early Congresses. 
The House of the Ist Congress in both 
of its sessions proposed only 142 bills 
of which 118 became law. In the second 
session, alone, of the 82d Congress, 3,183 
bills were introduced, while 612 became 
law. 

Although a 4-year term will not of 
itself reduce the legislative burden upon 
the Congressman, freedom from con- 
stant campaigning will permit him to 
spend more time studying the problems 
involved in legislation. Every new Mem- 
ber must also train a new administra- 
tive and clerical staff. Several months 
are ordinarily required for both the 
Member and his staff to attain the requi- 
site proficiency for efficient operations. 

The need for frequent campaigning 


required by the present biennial elections. 


does not provide adequate time or op- 
portunity for the lawmaker to demon- 
strate his competence to the electors in 
his district. In many States the prob- 
lem becomes even more severe because 
of the provision for both winter and 
spring primary elections. 

The heavy financial burden imposed 
by the need for frequent campaigns is 
a source of deep concern for many Mem- 
bers of the House. In recent years, some 
of them have made public statements 
in this respect, while others no doubt 
have felt the serious inconvenience but 
chosen to remain inarticulate. A 4-year 
term is likely to encourage promising 
young candidates of limited financial 
resources to compete in a congressional 
election. 

The 4-year Member is not likely to 
lose contact with his constituency as the 
protagonists of the conventional 2-year 
term proclaim, Present-day systems of 
rapid and efficient communication insure 
a far more accurate determination of 
the local pulse and temperature than 
was dreamed possible in 1787. No one 
would claim that the Members of the 
upper Chamber of our Congress are a 
dictatorial lot, out of contact with the 
people, even though their term is 6 
years. We have now had a century and 
a half of experience with a democratic 
government, and with this heritage, 
there need be no fear of a tyrannical 
legislature predicated upon the change 
from a 2-year to a 4-year term. 

One of the motivating factors that 
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present 2-year term of office was the 
long Parliaments of 17th century Eng- 
land. The delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention were aware of these 
long sessions, and of the fact that the 
voters were finally no longer represented, 
It would hardly appear, however, that a 
4-year term established and limited by 
law would precipitate a similar tyran- 
nical legislature. Among the American 
State governments, there is a growing 
sentiment for lengthening of the terms 
of the legislators. The Book of the 
States, 1954-55, reported that the legis- 
latures in a quarter of the States in 
1952-53 considered measures to lengthen 
legislative terms so as to increase the 
amount of time the legislature might de- 
vote to public business, to reduce the 
time consumed in running for reelection 
and to retain experienced legislators 
longer. In Canada, Great Britain, and 
throughout much of Western Europe 
Parliamentary members are retained at 
least 4 years in office. 

We have had numerous proposals for 
the reorganization of Congress. Some 
have been the result of formally organ- 
ized committees, while still other plans 
were less formally determined. Al- 
though their objectives have been varied, 
they generally strive to improve the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of our legisla- 
tive machinery. Of particular interest 
in this respect is the recommendation 
which many of these plans have made 
for 4-year terms for the members of the 
House of Representatives. 
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The committee on political parties of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion recently expressed its belief that the 
present term is so short that a freshman 
member is involved in a campaign for 
renomination before he knows his job or 
has had much opportunity to prove his 
worth to his constituents or his party. 


Social Security Versus Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Rates and Monthly Benefits 
Under Comparison of Proposed 1954 


Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a table which is explana- 
tory of tax rates and monthly benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act and 
also under the proposed 1954 Social 
Security Act. It is interesting to note 
that railroad workers pay more taxes 
into their retirement fund than those 
who are under social security though 
their benefits are in many instances less. 
The following table was prepared by 
Walt Sands, research director, National 
Railroad Pension Forum, Inc.; 


Social-security versus railroad-retirement tax rales and monthly benefils-comparison under 
1954 social security proposed increases 


Ar NO st AENA 


Total 


Notr.—By com 


Raflroad 
rotirament 
200 625 
On $100 On $308 
earnings por | On $350 earnings por month | earnings per 
month month 
$7.00 $18.75 
1. 00 225, 09 
To those To thosa 
now retired | who retire 
in the future 
1 $98, 50 $165. 0 
1 49. 25 40, 08 
9147.75 205. C0 
200, 00 108. 99 
u 30, 00 2 50 


m to social security tax payments: 


1 Rail workers now pay 3.125 times (2.125 percent) or 244 mora, 
* Rail workers will pay 2.675 times (1.67% paroent) or 143 mora. 


Norx.—- Hy comparison to social security benefits: 


+ Rall workers now receive 1.08 times (0.048 percent) or loss than twice as much, 


* Rall workers will recoive 1.681 times (0.641 percent) or 34 more. 
* Rall workers will receive 1.526 times (0.526 percent) or 4 more. 


* Rail workers and thelr spouses now receive 1.612 (0.6 


12 percent) or % as much, 


t Rail workers’ spouses will receive 0,812 times (0.812 parcent) or 46 les. 

* Rail workers’ spouses will receive 0,737 times (0.737 poreent) or 44 lus. 

t Rall workers will receive 1.309 times (0.309 percent) or less than 4 more, 
* Rail workers will receive 1.263 times (0.283 percent) or N more, 

n Rail workers now receive 0.100 times (1.00 porennt) or 100 percent inas, 
4 Hall workers will receive 0.833 times (0,833 percent) or $é leas. 


Source; Exhibit prepared by Walt Sands, Research Director National Railroad Pension Forum, Ine., Chicago 
no doubt influenced the provision of our . Il. 
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Radio Address of Thomas Dixon, Com- 
mander, United American Veterans, 
May 18, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


p OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to present the address of Thomas 
Dixon, commander, United American 
Veterans, delivered May 18, 1954, over 
WIK: 


Patriotic Americans, whenever serious and 
hazardous situations arise in our national 
and international] relationships, I feel it my 
duty, as national commander of the United 
American Veterans, to state the issues and 
to make clear what we Americans ought 
to do. 

War-fiendish Russia and Red China have 
multiplied their danger to us. Now we 
have two potential battlefronts instead of 
one, as in Mr. Truman's day. Two separate 
areas of danger, whereas we could have wiped 
out the entire Communist battlefront and 
silenced his battle cry if we had followed 
the military wisdom of General MacArthur 
and General Van Fleet and Gen. Mark Clark. 

They spoke out strong and clear. They 
advised action where action was indicated. 

That would have settled the fighting over 
Korea. That would have united North and 
South Korea into a nationalist unit of free 
and democratic people. It would have dealt 
a positive stop-order to the inroads that 
communism was making. But they carried 
on their satanic plan while we watched them 
with our eyes wide open 

What did we do about ite We just sat on 
our hands doing nothing, or whispered silly 
twaddle about appeasement and under- 
standing. 

Is that the way to deal with a rattlesnake? 

When will our State Department become 
realistic? Mr. Acheson's close friend, Mr. 
Dulles, is bouncing around the world with 
the same vast amount of personal publicity 
as he did under the Truman administration. 

Can he really be so oblivious to the actual 
World situation? Why has Indochina been 
allowed to grow to ita present problem? Why 
didn’t the United Nations silence Russia and 
Red China in Korea 2 or 3 years ago? What 
Was Dulles thinking about then? 

Generals MacArthur and Van Fleet and 
Mark Clark knew the situation. Their expert 
opinions should have been followed. Per- 
haps it was too much to expect that Mr. Tru- 
man would take competent military counsel, 
because of his close association with Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Hiss and the rest of that 
mess in his own department. 

But it was clearly the belief of the Ameri- 
ean people that President Eisenhower would 
take a survey of the State Department, clear 
its tracks, and get running on schedule. 

Also, the American people had every ex- 
pectation that President Eisenhower had the 
gumption to act on the worldwide expansion 
of communism, with diplomatic words and 
also with every military action that was 
indicated. 

` The Korean truce last July was an Ineffec- 
tual way to handle a dire situation. Mr. 
Dulles should have known that. Certainly 
President, Eisenhower does know that Com- 
munists are persuaded only by mighty force. 
Before the Korean truce was signed, which 
was a highlight of stupidity on our part, 
President Eisenhower publicly stated, and I 
quote: “Should the Communists infringe on 
any part of the truce agreement, the armies 
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of the United Nations would renew the battle 
at once, and not only in North Korea but 
against the Communist regime in China.” 

How about that? 

There is proof aplenty that the Commu- 
nists in North Korea have violated that truce 
right along, and are now violating it. 

Because of these continuing blunders and 
weaknesses in the State Department, there ts 
a growing feeling that it would be better for 
Mr. Dulles to retire permanently to his fish- 
ing lodge in Canada, and for the President 
to take over the international problems. 

Why shouldn't the President be the soldier 
he was trained to be, and to assume his full 
Presidential authority in dealing with for- 
elgn powers, be they friendly or belligerent? 

Korea is the only area in which the United 
States and the Soviet Union have engaged 
in direct conflict. Korea is the only part 
of the Far East in which, under agreements 
arising out of World War II, the United 
States and the Soviet Union were deeply 
interrelated. f 

In Kores the United States suffered more 
than 130,000 casualties. Meanwhile, the Re- 
public of Korea suffered more than 2 million 
casualties while fighting with us in the same 
cause, and, indeed, under the American mili- 
tary command. 

Why should the United Nations be timid 
in confronting Red China? Why not finish 
the cold war? Why not finish definitely what 
we undertook to do? 

The Security Council resolution of June 27, 
1950, called for “such assistance as may be 
necessary * * * to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” On October 
7, 1950, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted a resolution which left no 
doubt whatsoever that its intent was the 
immediate reunification of Korea by armed 
forces, This resolution recommended that 
“all appropriate steps be taken to insure 
conditions of stability throughout Korea.” 

Yet, in July 1953, we finally signed a truce 
which left 1 million Chinese Red aggressors 
right there in North Korea. 

Was that truce fair to the Korean people 
and Government? Obviously, it was not. 
Two million of their people were war casual- 
ties. Ten million were driven from their 
homes; their land lies in ruins; their nation 
remains divided, with a far more dangerous 
Red enemy on their northern border than 
they ever had before. 

The Communist aggressors never intended 
that the outcome should be fair to the na- 
tions on our side. The Communist war was 
designed to weaken us physically and 
morally. 

It certainly did weaken Truman and Ache- 
son and Dulles. But, thank God, it didn't 
weaken Generals MacArthur, Van Fleet, and 
Clark, and the whole American fighting force. 

That truce signed at Panmunjom offered 
no solution. It was a stalling device. The 
Communists have violated every clause. They 
have actually increased thelr military forces, 

We could have, and ought to have, won a 
military victory in Korea. 

Where does President Eisenhower stand on 
that statement? 

Why walk off from an unfinished job? 

What would Secretary Dulles have us do in 
Indochina? How far would we get when he 
would again soften up and want to rally 
around the conference or banquet table with 
his buddies? 

There should be no more halfway meas- 
ures for the United States. Had we settled 
the Korea situation as it should have been 
settled the Reds would have had no stomach 
for another such defeat in Indochina. 

It is definite in our mind that Dulles can't 
do the job. It remains to be proved whether 
President Eisenhower can do it. 

What do you think? 

If the job is beyond their reach, our best 
recourse is to cut out the global steeplechase 
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PRA PAES TERADE OVE OWE OED TREE, SHARED 
ome. 

I stil recommend that Congress should 
consider our withdrawal from the United 
Nations. The pros and cons of this matter 
should be brought up for thorough discus- 
sion. Every reason favorable to each side of 
the controversy should be searched out in 
the light of today's problems. 

There is before Congress House Resolution 
106, which was introduced by an outstanding 
American citizen, Congressman BURDICK, of 
North Dakota. This bill calls for our with- 
drawal from the United Nations. 

If we can't keep the United Nations free 
from the breeding of more Communists, then 
our place in it is a waste of time. 

I thank you. 


United States Trade Policy Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

UNITED STATES TRADE POLICY CONTROVERSY 

(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wasninatron.—On March 30 of this year 
President Eisenhower sent an eloquent and 
urgent message to the Congress on foreign 
trade policy. 

In that message he urged the Congress to 
be both realistic and bold. 

He said that by increasing the flow of trade 
between the United States and its ailies 
we enhance our own military security by 
strengthening our friends abroad. 

He said the program he was recommend- 
ing represented a minimum which he con- 
sidered to be essential, 

He said: J 

“Unless we are prepared to adopt the poli- 
cies I have recommended to expand export 
and import trade and increase the flow of our 
capital into foreign investments our friends 
abroad may be discouraged in their effort to 
reestablish a free market for their curren- 
cles. If we fall in our trade policy, we may 
fail in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security, and the solie 
darity of the free world—all are involved.” 

3 HOR aati nin OE EA 
firm public commitment to a broad 
for expanded American trade with its ionda \ 
and allies abroad the President's advisers 
were saying privately that these words were 
not idle or perfunctory; that the President 
meant every one of them; that he believed 
deeply in the vital importance of expanding 
American trade; that he felt as deeply about 
the urgency of securing his trade program 
as he did about the urgency of halting the 
Bricker amendment. 

On May 20 of this year, less than 2 months 
after the President had launched his trade 
program into the Congress with such over- 
tones of urgency and commitment, the 
White House released a letter to Charles H. 
Percy, president of the Bell & Howell Co., 
of Chicago, and chairman of a business group 
pledged to support the President's program, 
in which the President said, “A simple 1-year 
extension [of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act] will, of course, be required.” 

Thus in the brief span of less than 3 
months President Eisenhower sustained a 
bitter disappointment and disillusionment, 
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What happened between those dates can 
be reported. 

The President's foreign-trade proposals be- 
came the most controversial feature of his 
legislative program, 

The machinery of Congress refused to ac- 
commodate itself to such a controversial 
matter in a session which was overshadowed 
by the McCarthy-Army hearings and the on- 
rushing election campaign. 

The White House accepted the conclusion 
of the congressional leaders that it would be 
impossible to handle the trade program this 
year even though the President had said 
that “unless we are prepared to adopt the 
policies I have recommended to expand ex- 
port and import trade * * * we may fail in 
all.” 

It also can be reported that the conclu- 
sions finally accepted by the White House 
on May 20 had been anticipated by the Em- 
bassies of friendly and allied governments 
even before the President had sent his mes- 
sage to Congress on March 30, and that the 
anticipation by them of what happened in 
May is an important feature of the back- 
ground of the troubles which have evolved in 
the western alliance. 

During the year 1952 the Allies had come 
to the conclusion that outright American aid 
should, and of necessity would, come to an 
end. But the dollar gap would remain un- 
less something new were put in the place of 
“aid.” Out of this evolved the concept of 
“trade, not aid“ which President Eisenhower 
supported during his election campaign and 
which his lieutenants promised to the Allied 
governments as the future economic cement 
of the alliance. 

During the year 1953 the Allied govern- 
ments began to plan their economic future 
on s basis of “trade, not aid.“ But by De- 
cember they were hesitating because of grow- 
ing doubts that the new administration in 
Washington would be able to deliver the pro- 
gram. In January of this year, they already 
were making emergency provisions for a pos- 
sible nonfulfillment of the promise. In Peb- 
ruary they felt that their doubts had been 
confirmed by the nonunanimity of the Ran- 
dall Commission report. 

It is merely a fact that since February the 
alliance has grown weaker and less able to 
meet the strain of the Indochina crisis which 
suddenly was imposed upon it in April. 

No one ever has stated the importance of 
the trade program to the whole Eisenhower 
legislative program more eloquently than 
did the President himself when he sald that 
“If we fail in our trade program we may fail 
in all.“ The White House still hopes the 
program can be achieved in the year 1955; 
still believes that “for our security we require 
that our Allies become economically strong.” 

But while Washington defers the achieve- 
ment of this objective for another year, Mos- 
cow dangles Communist trade before the eyes 
of the Allies, and they are tempted to accept 
the risks of such trade out of what they re- 
gard increasingly as their necessity. They 
would vastly prefer trade with the United 
States. They may be forced to accept trade 
with Moscow and its dependencies as the 
alternative. 


Foreign Trade and the City of Milwaukee: 
An Interim Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
belief that it will prove of great interest 
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to the members of this House, I wish to 
commend to their attention the follow- 
ing interim report on a study conducted 
by the Library of Congress to determine 
the effect of foreign trade on the city of 
Milwaukee and its environs. 

The tentative findings outlined in the 
interim report suggest that foreign 
trade—and particularly foreign ex- 
ports—play an important role in the in- 
dustrial life of Milwaukee. 

These findings are subject to further 
adjustment and revision since the study 
has not been completed to date. There 
is still additional material which must be 
gathered, and further replies which are 
still expected from the industrialists in 
the Milwaukee area, before a more com- 
plete evaluation of the impact of for- 
eign trade on my city will be possible. 
Nevertheless, the interim report, fur- 
nished at my request, is both valuable 
and informative. 

I should like to mention at this point 
that this particular study was initiated 
at my request in March of this year by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. Dr. Howard S. 
Pijuet, senior specialist in international 
trade at the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, was placed in charge of this proj- 
ect. Assisted by Mr. Harold T. Lamar, 
of the Library of Congress staff, and with 
the help of the facilities of my office, Dr. 
Piquet proceeded with the preparation 
of a questionnaire which was sent to se- 
lected manufacturing firms in the Mil- 
waukee area. 

The questionnaire is described in the 
interim report. It was mailed to the 
executives of approximately 250 manu- 
facturing firms in the Milwaukee area, 
representative of all types of industries 
in that vicinity, and employing upwards 
of 80 percent of the total number of 
workers in manufacturing. 

Prior to the preparation of the in- 
terim report, replies were received from 
150 firms, employing over 100,000 work- 
ers. Since that date, May 19, 1954, 11 
additional replies were received from 
firms employing a total of 7,000 workers. 
This splendid response and cooperation 
on the part of the industrialists in the 
Milwaukee area has been indeed heart- 
ening. Their continued assistance in 
this project will be of tremendous help 
in making possible a comprehensive 
evaluation of the impact of foreign trade 
on our city. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am at this point 
inserting the interim report on foreign 
trade and the city of Milwaukee: 

INTERIM REPORT ON THE SURVEY FOREIGN 

TRADE AND THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE 

This Ils an interim report on the study 
which is being made on forelgn trade and 
the city of Milwaukee. This interim report 
is only a first-run analysis of the replies thus 
far received (May 19, 1954) to the question- 
naires sent out to selected manufacturing 
firms in the Milwaukee area, 

There are Inherent difficulties in analyzing 
the tmpact of foreign trade on a particular 
region, especially a political subdivision. 
Three such difficulties are prominent in this 
particular study: (1) The city of Milwaukee 
is not a homogenous economic area; (2) 
companies manufacturing in Milwaukee 
have related operations in other parts of the 
country that have a bearing on their Mil- 
waukee operations; and (3) some firms have 
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an interest in both exports and the impact 
of competitive imports. At this point, the 
effects that such considerations might have 
on the final analysis of the impact of foreign 
trade on the city of Milwaukee are not clear. 

The letter that was sent to a selected list 
of firms in the Milwaukee area, explaining 
the study being made, asked the firms’ co- 
operation in answering the following ques- 
tions: 

1, What are the principal products pro- 
duced by your campany? 

2. What was your annual output of these 
principal products in 1953 (in value and in 
units of quantity, if possible)? 

3. With which of your products do you re- 
gard imports as competitive? Which im- 
ports? 

4. Which of your products do you sell for 
export abroad (in value and in units of 
quantity, If possible)? 

5. Are any of the materials used by you 
imported from abroad? If you do not have 
this Information will you please furnish us 
with a list of materials that go into your 
products? 

6. What is your total average employment? 

7. We shall appreciate any comment you 
may care to make regarding the significance 
of (a) exports and (b) imports to: (i) Your 
own company; (ti) the industry of which 
your company is a part; (ili) the city of 
Milwaukee. 

As of May 19, 1954, 150 firms had replied 
to the letters which were sent out request- 
ing information. These firms employ over 
100,000 workers or about two-thirds of the 
total number of workers in manufacturing 
in the Milwaukee area. The replies that 
have been received fall into five broad cata- 
gor les. 

(1) Firms which replied that Imports are 
competitive with thelr products and which 
have no interest in exports (15 firms—6,200 
workers). 

(2) Firms which replled that Imports are 
competitive, and which also expressed inter- 
est in exports (41 firms—52,000 workers). 

(3) Firms exporting their products and 
which expressed the belief that imports are 
not competitive (37 firms—35,000 workers). 

(4) Firms not interested In exports and 
which do not regard imports as competitive 
with their products (48 firms—12,000 work- 
ers) A 

1. Firms which replied that Imports are 
competitive with their products and which 
have no interest in exports. 

Of the firms which replied to date, 15 fall 
into this category. These firms employ some 
6.200 workers, At this juncture the com- 
petitive impact of Imports is difficult to 
ascertain. While some firms replied that 
imports are competitive with all their prod- 
ucts, other firms named only 1 or 2 instances 
where imports are competitive. Still other 
firms feel no competition from imports 
themselves, but expressed the belief that 
some of their customers were being harmed 
by import competition. 

2. Firms which replied that imports are 
competitive, and which also expressed inter- 
est in exports. 

This category includes 41 firms employing 
approximately 52,000 workers. Some firms 
reported import competition with regard to 
certain products, while, at the same time, 
expressing great interest in exports. Other 
firms are concerned with import competition 
and still others feel that competition in ex- 
port markets is becoming increasingly notice- 
able. Other firms did not appear to be too 
concerned about import competition but feel 
that existing trade barriers abroad make it 
more difficult to maintain export markets 
than previously. Until further facts are 
developed it is impossible to tell where the 
balance of interests lies, as between import 


*Nine firms were written which replied 
that they no longer manufacture, or which 
have gone out of business, 


* 
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competition and exports. Although some 
firms give the amount of their products that 
is exported, it is not yet possible, in most 
cases, to measure the quantitative impact 
of competitive imports. 

3. Firms exporting their products and 
which expressed the belief that imports are 
not competitive. 

There are 37 firms employing 35,000 workers 
which replied that they export but were 
not concerned with import competition. For 
some-firms, export sales account for as high 
as 50 percent of their total sales, annually; 
however, in a few cases export sales are not 
too significant. 

4. Firms not Interested in exports and 
which do not consider imports competitive. 

There are some 48 firms employing ap- 
proximately 12,000 workers which appar- 
ently have little or no interest in either ex- 
ports or competitive imports. Many of these 
48 firms are the very small companies which 
would not normally be concerned with for- 
eign trade. There are three firms employ- 
ing over 1,000 workers which expressed a 
negative interest in either competitive im- 
ports or exports, 

SUMMARY 


Of the replies received to date (May 19, 
1954) the firms employing the greatest num- 
ber of workers (52,000) feel that they have 
a dual interest in foreign trade. These 41 
firms are different in many respects. Some 
of them, although exporters, appear to be 
greatly concerned with competitive imports. 
On the other hand, some of these firms ex- 
port to a greater extent than firms which 
also export but have no fear for competitive 
imports. 

The group of firms employing the next 
largest number of employees (35,000) are 
the firms exporting. Most of these firms 
expressed a real interest in exports. 

The firms expressing concern over com- 
petitive imports (15 firms employing 6.200 
workers) does not as yet constitute a true 
picture of the manufacturers in Milwaukee 
which compete in the domestic market with 
imported products. While three of the larger 
firms (employing over 1,000) are concerned 
with import competition on a very limited 
number of products, other firms which export 
have competition from import on all the 
products they produce. 

As to the 48 firms employing 12,000 which 
expressed a negative interest in both exports 
and imports, it is clear in most cases that 
they are companies producing products sold 
entirely for the domestic market and which 
are not imported. However, a few of the 
larger firms do produce commodities con- 
sumed by companies exporting and/or com- 
peting with imports, and therefore, when 
further facts are brought to light, it will 
probably develop that these firms which ap- 
pear uninterested may well have a substan- 
tial interest in either competitive imports 
or exports or both. 


An Unselfish Life of Devotion 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, some peo- 
ple as they travel life’s highway gain 
recognition of their fellow man in the 
fields of art, politics, letters, and public 
service, generally. There are others who 
with no hope or ambition to gain the 
favor of other people or to perpetuate 
themselves in the memory of man, but 
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motivated only by the teaching of the 
Master himself to serve mankind un- 
selfishly and devote their lives to their 
family and to God. 

Such a case in point is the beautiful, 
unselfish life of devotion being currently 
lived by Mrs. Luther Maples. Notwith- 
standing her devotion to her husband 
and her two splendid children, she finds 
time like the man “who lives by the side 
of the road” to be a friend to mankind. 
For a quarter of a century, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, this beautiful charac- 
ter has given unselfishly of her time to 
brightening the road of life of the vet- 
erans of this country. Mrs. Maples, be- 
cause of her retiring, modest, and unas- 
suming character, would be possibly the 
last person in the world to seek public 
recognition for her contribution to these 
heroes of our great country. Such ex- 
tended unselfish contribution, particu- 
larly to disabled veterans, however, could 
not go unpublicized. Therefore, as one 
who has admired and appreciated this 
truly great character for many years, I 
submit for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following tribute which appeared in the 
Gulfport-Biloxi Daily Herald a few days 
ago, not only as a tribute to her, but as 
a tribute to others throughout the coun- 
try who likewise recognize the duty 
which we owe those who have fought the 
country's battles. The article follows: 

‘TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR SERVICE RECOGNIZED FOR 

Mrs. LUTHER W. MAPLES 
(By Jimmie Bell) 

A Mississippi city woman, who is described 
by coworkers as “soft-spoken, lovable, and 
unassuming,” is quietly working the greatest 
miracle known to medical science—the mir- 
acle called occupational therapy, in which 
a patient may, completely on his own, regain 
the feeling of usefulness simply by being 
useful, 

She is Mrs. Luther Maples, and she has 
been teaching the veterans at Gulfport’s VA 
Hospital the art of usefulness 5 months every 
year for the past 25 years, Her record has 
grown to the point that she now works with 
close to 65 patients each year. 

The returns from the annual sales of pop- 
pies, which the public wears as a tribute to 
the men who offered their lives in service 
to the United States are largely due to the 
efforts of Mrs. Maples and her crew of work- 
ers at the Gulfport medical facility. 

For her 25 years’ service, the supervisor 
of the poppy-making project was honored 
with a surprise party Friday afternoon in 
the recreation annex of the VA hospital. 
It was to be a very simple occasion, Carl 
Fridlund, chief of special services, confided; 
the regular meeting of the VA volunteer 
service was to be a report by Mrs. Maples 
on how many poppies the men had made. 

But suddenly, her coworkers, including 
the hospital manager, officials, aides, and 
general personnel turned the business meet- 
ing Into a tribute to Mrs. Maples and they 
brought out an iced cake with an appropriate 
arrangement of candles, one for each year 
of service. 

The story gets even better as it goes on: 

When the tributes had been paid and the 
kind words completed, Mrs. Maples’ report 
still outsfione the festive portion of the 
gathering—for she told the group that her 
veterans had turned out no less than 177,100 
poppies since January. 

They had been shipped to Jackson earlier 
this month and distributed to auxiliary 
units and Legion posts of the State for sale 
May 29. 

Mrs. Maples calls it “one of the very best 
years in the history of poppy making, and a 
record that would not be possible without 
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the cooperation of the general personnel of 
the hospital. They have been splendid.” 

Dr. W. K. Freeman, hospital manager, pre- 
sented Mrs. Maples a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion certificate in recognition of outstand- 
ing service. Dr. Freeman called it a rare 
personal privilege. He said he felt “this is 
the first time in the history of the Veterans’ 
Administration a volunteer worker has de- 
voted such service over so long a period of 
time.” 

What Mrs. Maples does for the men who 
work in this project is an accomplishment 
with many benefits to many persons. One 
of them is the fact that the veterans are 
paid so much per poppy, enabling them to 
earn money for themselves, thanks to a fund 
handled by the State department of the 
American Legion. 

Another is that all proceeds from the sales 
are used to help the families of needy vet- 
erans, Therefore, the work the veterans at 
Gulfport perform In the annual project Is of 
great importance to men, women, and chil- 
dren throughout Mississippi. 

Mrs. Maples is the wife of Judge Luther 
Maples, Harrison County court. She became 
interested in volunteering ber time and sery- 
ices to the hospital in 1929 at the request of 
Mrs. C. 8. Everetts, head of the State 
auxiliary. 

She has continued year after year in serv- 
ice to the hospital because, she related, “of 
the joy of seeing the therapy of this program 
in action with medical care and treatment 
in restoring men to health.” And the fact, 
she says, that there is further joy in seeing 
men happy in the realization that, although 
disabled and hospitalized, they can still work 
and earn money.“ 

Mrs. Maples says, “There is no estimating 
the value of poppy making.” Several work- 
ers are blind and many in wheelchairs, but 
there are no handicaps so far as Mrs. Maples 
is concerned, 

Thus guiding the war veterans back to 
good health, Mrs. Maples works with devo- 
tion, interest, and special attention for each 
patient as he first takes a tapered spool, 
fastens the petals, then curves the wire, and 
entirely by touch completes a poppy. One 
of her blind patients can turn out 1,000 
poppies “in just a few days,” Mrs. Maples 
relates. 

No matter how badly handicapped a pa- 
tient may be, Mrs. Maples finds a way for 
him to make poppies if he wishes to do eo, 
Her men have manufactured a total of 
4,375,000 poppies at Gulfport in the quarter 
century of her service. 

“They take great pride In their work.“ Dr. 
Freeman reported, “and feel a great sense 
of accomplishment in working toward the 
annual distribution and sales.” 

Mrs. Maples has her idea about the annual 
poppy day as well: “I wish the Legion posts 
and the auxiliary units could see our men 
working, They would, I am sure, order pop- 
pies as they have never ordered them before.“ 

Neither the workers who distribute them 
nor the public who buys them can quite 
know the feeling of pride Mrs. Luther Maples 
experiences when a good report is turned in 
and she can share the news with the men 
who made her good work possible. 


Tariff Compromise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat: 

TARIF COMPROMISE 

It is disappointing that pressure against 
the reciprocal trade policy has mounted so 
high in Congress. President Eisenhower now 
feels his best strategy is to fight for a year's 
extension instead of the 3 years he originally 
asked. No doubt this is a realistic compro- 
mise. One-third of a loaf is better than 
none. 

Obviously the White House has sounded 
out prospects of its tariff reduction program 
in Congress and found the outlook dim. Mr. 
Eisenhower and his administration are dedi- 
cated to continuation of reciprocal trade 
pacts, as the only way to expand our own 
and world trade. Without increased foreign 
markets, our own economy is endangered 
and prosperity peaks will be scaled down. 

There is no economic mystery about this. 
AS we ease off on military spending and other 
ald abroad, the American production plant 
will be left with capacities our own needs 
will not support. Continued prosperity de- 
mands foreign markets, and we will not have 
enough of them when our mutual assistance 
program slims down. This is as simple a fact 
as the Jaw of supply and demand. 

But certain Industries and groups, seeking 
to protect their own domestic markets, refuse 
to accept this elemental reality. They 
learned nothing from the trade debauch 
caused by the Hawley-Smoot Act, which 
walled out foreign commerce after World 
War I, and paved the way for the 1929 de- 
pression. They have organized powerfully 
and flooded the mails with tariff publicity. 
The free trade groups have also organized, 
but confront a richly endowed high-tariff 
campaign, plus the traditional tarif policy 
of the GOP Old Guard, 

Enemies of freer trade and essential world 
markets have balked the administration's 
plan for a 3-year extension with provision 
for new gradual cuts in duties. They must 
not be permitted to defeat at least a year's 
extension. That would be not only economic 
isolationism, hampering to foreign policy; it 
anes. ultimately prove prosperity’s blind 

efea 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a copy of the 
testimony of Frederick B. Exner, M. D., 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 
2341, a bill to prohibit the fluoridation 
of public drinking water: 

ARTIFICIAL FLUORIDATION oF PUBLIC WATER 
SUPPLIES 

I am Frederick B. Exner, M. D. (Minnesota, 
1927). FACR (Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Radiology). I am something of a 
jack-of-all-trades. My father was professor 
of chemistry at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., for many years, and I practically 
grew up in a chemistry laboratory. 

I was graduated from Carleton (B. A. 
1921), with two majors, mathematics and 
chemistry. I took post-graduate work there 
mae organic chemistry in the summer of 
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I taught chemistry and physics at Fari- 
bault, Minn., from 1921 to 1923. 

While in medical school, I took an extra 
summer quarter, and took elective work in 
pathology and physical chemistry; and also 
did some special work on statistical studies 
of growth with Richard Scammon, one of 
the ploneers in biometrics. 

From 1930 to 1933, I took post-graduate 
work (combined with teaching) in radiology 
and pathology, at the University of Minne- 
sota. Since that time I have engaged in the 
private practice of radiology, including 
dental X-ray, mostly in Seattle. 

While at Minnesota, I did pioneer work 
(1931-33) on mass X-ray case-finding of 
tuberculosis. My latest paper on the subject 
was published in July 1952. I was twice 
president of the local Antituberculosis 
League (Christmas seals), was for more than 
10 years a consultant to the State depart- 
ment of health, and have been on the med- 
ical advisory committee of the State de- 
partment of vocational rehabilitation. I in- 
clude these facts because it has been mali- 
ciously stated that I am opposed to every- 
thing aimed toward the public good. 

I am a member of the house of delegates 
of Washington State Medical Association, 
have been 4 times president of the State 
radiological society, 6 times secretary of the 
Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, am councilor for Washington for 
the American College of Radiology, and a 
member of its commission on legislation and 
public policy. I am a member of the fac- 
ulty of our medical school (medical ethics 
and economics). 

I speak here strictly as an Individual, ex- 
pressing my own opinions. The medical 
school particularly, wants it expressly un- 
derstood that it has no official opinions on 
the subject of fluoridation. 

I've been asked to tell you why you should 
not put fluoride in your water supply. Nor 
should you add anything that will degrade 
its purity. 

In the first place, it is morally wrong. 
Willful adulteration of public water sup- 
plies is a crime, and you are morally guilty 
of that crime when you vote to put fluoride 
in the city water. 

No place is habitable without drinking 
water. The inhabitants of a modern city 
depend on a common supply, and each has 
equal stake in its purity. Each has a right 
to get water from his tap, not medicine, or 
soup. 

You may add anything you like to your 
water. Your neighbors may do the same. 
But neither can abrogate the other's right 
to have water in the tap. 

What is more, right to determine what 
shall be done to one's own body is probably 
the most fundamental of those personal 
rights our Constitution was designed to pro- 
tect. Such rights cannot be denied except 
when their exercise presents a clear and 
present danger to the equally important 
rights of others, This may conceivably Oc- 
cur where there is communicable disease, 
but tooth decay is not contagious. 

But morals are no longer fashionable; the 
law is whatever the courts say, and the Con- 
stitution has been reinterpreted to give Fed- 
eral bureaucrats police power within the 
States. So perhaps I should give you addi- 
tional reasons—hard-bolled, cold-blooded, 
practical, selfish reasons, based on the prim- 
itive instinct of self-preservation. 

But let's clear up an important point that 
the fluoridizers have done their best to con- 
fuse, They try to tell you that chlorination 
and fluoridation of water are alike, and 
equally justifiable, 

This simply is not true, and they know it, 
as I shall prove shortly. So let's get clear 
what the difference is and why one is right 
and the other wrong. * 

Pure water Is hard to come by, and in 
some places the only feasible supply is protty 
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bad. Now, some impurities are merely dis- 
agreeable, but typhoid germs are deadly. In 
times past they killed people by the thou- 
sands. The germs can be destroyed, how- 
ever, by putting in the water tiny amounts 
of chlorine which are believed to be harm- 
less. In any case, it is less to be feared than 
typhoid germs. Moreover, it can be removed 
from the water by a few moments’ bolling 
(something, by the way, that you can't do 
to fluoride). 

The purpose of adding chlorine, then, 1s 
to destroy more harmful impurities already 
present in the water. The purpose of fluo- 
ride, on the other hand, Is to act on, and 
alter, the body of the person who drinks the 
water. 

You have been promised that artificially 
fluoridated water will so change your chil- 
dren's bodies that their teeth will be less 
apt to decay. You have also been promised 
that it cannot harm either them or you. 
Both promises are false, as we shall see, but 
let's take one thing at a time. 

The drive to fluoridate your water comes 
from a small group in the United States 
Public Health Service. In the past 15 years 
they have spent thousands of hours that 
should have been spent on their jobs, and 
several million dollars of tax money, on & 
long-range propaganda campaign aimed At 
putting fluoride in the water of every city. 
including yours, which does not already have 
too much naturally. 

On October 17, 1950, F. J. Maier, of the 
PHS, addressed the southwest section of the 
American Water Works Association. His re- 
marks have been reprinted with tax money 
and are distributed free on request by the 
Public Health Service. (I advise that you 
get one and read it carefully.) 

I now quote: “Some of the most Impor- 
tant contributions to the improvement of 
public health have been made through the 
application of procedures designed to remove 
from drinking water substances injurious 
to health. Conversely, the discovery of the 
role of optimum amounts of fluorides in 
water has led to the concept that the treat- 
ment of drinking water might include the 
addition of specific substances to prevent 
disease.” 

Here is proof enough that the Public 
Health people do know the difference be- 
tween chlorination and fluoridation, and 
that their attempts to confuse you are de- 
liberate; that they are aware that fluorida- 
tion introduces a new principle of publice 
health function; and that they plan to ex- 
tend its application as soon as the precedent 
has been established. 

Here are grounds for deep concern. These 
are no ordinary busybodies. They are high 
Government officials, with tremendous arbi- 
trary power over your life and mine. And 
if this new principle becomes established, 
their present powers will be increased be- 
yond measure. 

Once you accept the Idea of adding drugs 
to the water, what do you add next? Where 
do you draw the line? Who decides? How 
do you make the decision stick? My 
friends, such powers cannot safely be en- 
trusted to anyone. The time to call & 
screeching halt is now. 

Now, why would people want to put poison 
in their water? The answer is that they 
wouldn’t—and don't. Almost every time 
the voters have been asked, they have an- 
swered an emphatic “no.” 

Almost without exception, where water is 
artificially fluoridated it has been done by 
the city council without the people's con- 
sent, and often without notice. And when 
it injures children’s teeth—as it certainly 
will—there will be no recourse for children 
or parents. The city cannot be held Mabie 
unless there was negligence. 

Now, aldermen as a class are not evil men, 
intent on doing their neighbors in. The 
councils were “had.” They were duped by ex- 
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perts, people they trusted. Some were ex- 
perts at humbug (or their stooges). Others 
were respectable experts on other things who 
had themselves been fooled. 

Now, few people know much about fluo- 
Tine, but most who do have been tricked 
into thinking that the effects of fluoride, 
both good and bad, depend on how much is 
in the water. 

The most ordinary common sense will 
tell you that this simply can’t be true. It 
might be if the fluoride worked on the teeth 
by contact, but it doesn’t. When you want 
it to do that, you use it 20,000 times as strong 
and are careful not to swallow any. (Even 
then, it is not too effective.) 

Fluoride that you drink must be taken 
into the blood and carried to the tooth buds, 
and the tooth bud has no way of knowing 
how much water accompanied the fluoride 
to the stomach, 

Even experte know, when they stop to 
think, that if you put 1 grain of fluoride in 
1 barrel of water, and 3 grains in another, 3 
glasses from the first barrel will carry the 
same amount of fluoride as one from the 
second. But experts, like other folks, don't 
always stop to think. 

And even an expert should know that dif- 
ferent children drink different amounts of 
water—not just little differences, tremen- 
dous differences. One child will drink many 
times as much water as another, and get 
manyfold the dose of fluoride. 

Now, Hitler taught that if you keep repeat- 
ing a lie that is big enough, people will soon 
believe it in preference to truth. 

The public healthers used Hitler’s method 
to put over two honeys: (a) That the effect 
of fluoride depends on its concentration in 
the water; and (b) that one part per million 
is magic—that it will reduce tooth decay by 
65 percent (whatever that means), and can 
harm no one. 

And you can chalk one up for Mr. Hitler. 
His method worked like a dream. They wrote 
over a hundred pseudoscientific articles, and 
made hundreds of speeches, endlessly re- 
peating these two lies—till I think they al- 
most believed them. At first they were lim- 
ited to quoting each other, but soon they 
could quote any number of people who, of 
course, were merely quoting them. 

Now, fluoride may eventually be proved 
useful as a drug, in controlled dosage. When 
put in the water, however, it is and will al- 
ways be just plain poison. There, dosage 
cannot be controlled because it is tied to 
water consumption which is wholly unre- 
lated to need for the drug. If some chil- 
dren happen to get @ correct amount, others 
must get far too much or far too little. 

And fluorides are poisonous. The United 
States Dispensatory says, Flourides are 
violent poisons to all living tissue.” Sodium 
fluoride is commonly used to poison rats and 
roaches. Cryolite, a much less deadly fluo- 
ride, is used as insecticide on fruit trees. 

Now, ne one believes that with only one 
part of flourine in each million parts of 
water, anyone can drink enough to kill him 
dead on the spot. But that doesn't mean, 
either, that it can’t hurt you. And, when 
added to what you get from other sources, it 
frequently just makes the difference between 
safety and disaster. 

Many jobs involve exposure to fluoride, and 
if it is job where you work hard, sweat a lot, 
and drink a lot, the added fluoride in your 
drinking water can kill you—slowly but 
surely. 

The Government sets rigid requirements 
for removal of spray residues from fruit. 
It requires the grower to spend hard-earned 
Cash to protect you from tiny traces of flu- 
oride, And all the time, another branch of 
the same Government is spending millions of 
tax dollars (your money and his), to put a 
Tar more deadly form of the same poison in 
your drinking water. 

Now, opinions differ as to what traces of 
fluoride can do, but all agree that they do 
damage teeth, and that the damage is se- 
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rious. It can be far worse than the worst- 
neglected decay. So let’s not get sidetracked 
on fruitless arguments about what happens 
to other parts of the body. After all, the 
alleged purpose is to protect the teeth. 

H. Trendley Dean, archpriest of fiuorida- 
tion, has sald, “It is obvious that whatever 
effect the waters with relatively high fiuo- 
ride content (over 2.0 p. p. m. of F) have 
on dental caries is largely one of academic 
interest, the resultant permanent disfigure- 
ment of many of the users far outweighs any 
advantage that might accrue from the stand- 
point of partial control of dental caries.” 

But the same holds true at any other fu- 
oride level, since tooth damage depends on 
the dose of fluoride, not the concentration. 
We know it is true at 0.2 p. p. m. (a mere 
one-fifth of the amount they want to put in 
your water) because that is the amount in 
the only water supply on the island of Tris- 
tan da Cunha, in the South Atlantic. 

Yet 60 percent of the young people had 
teeth disfigured by fluoride, and damage was 
obvious enough to be revealed by the first 
smile. (And any who thinks that is unim- 
portant should have such teeth.) 

Moreover, 2 percent of the people old 
enough to have permanent teeth had them 
not just disfigured, but actually deformed, 
by fluoride. 

Now the public heaithers know all this, and 
get around it by saying that the damage was 
done by food, not by water. Of course, the 
only honest answer is that it was the combi- 
nation—but they don't go in much for hon- 
est answers. 

By official definition, if your teeth were 
damaged where the water contains more 
than one part per million of fluoride, the 
water caused it, but if there was lees than 
one part of fluoride in each million parts of 
water, the fluoride in the water has nothing 
to do with it. But, of course, your teeth 
don’t know that. 

Back in the 1930's, 1.0 p. p. m. was selected 
as the minimum threshold of endemic den- 
tal fluorosis in the hope that it would not 
damage the teeth of more than about 10 per- 
cent of childrén. The public healthers 
agreed that damage to less than 10 percent 
of children was not objectionable and had 
no public health significance. And, by the 
way, questionable damage did not count. 
It had to be unmistakable. 

The Public Health Service has since 
learned that it made a bum guess, and that 
far more than 10 percent will show up in- 
jured. It has, therefore done two things 
while continuing to chant the old lies be- 
tween times, 

After years of preaching that the amount 
you drink isn't really important, it now sug- 
gests that where climate leads to heavy water 
consumption, less fluoride should be put in 
the water. 

And, secondly, the definition of objection- 
able fluorosis has been scaled upward. Flu- 
oride is no longer objectionable unless 15 to 
20 percent of children are damaged. And 
this is the thin ice between the health officers 
and perjury when they testify under oath 
that fluorides in the amount of one part per 
million will not cause objectionable fluorisis. 

Those who now control the Public Health 
Service think nothing of sacrificing up to 20 
percent of our children if by so doing they 
can increase their already tremendous power. 
My friends, as I said before, the time to call 
a halt is now. Don't let them put fluoride 
in your water supply. I thank you. 

F. B. Exner, M. D. 
Fellow of the American College of 
Radiology? 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Lecturer on medical ethics, economics, 
and public relations, University of Washing- 
ton School of Medicine; coucilor for State 
of Washington, and member of commission 
on legislation and public policy, of American 
College of Radiology; former secretary, Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Sur- 
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New Look at Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the following editorial 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News on May 24, 1954. The editorial re- 
fers to House Resolution 548, which has 
for its purpose the initiation of a United 
States policy for the divorcement of 
China from the Soviet objective of world 
communism: 

New Loox AT RED CHINA 


Chou Bn-lai observed what he considered 
Red China's arrival in the international big 
time at Geneva with a vituperative opening 
speech demanding that all foreign forces get 
out of Asia. What it is assumed he meant 
was that all Americans, British, and French 
in that part of the world should pack and go 
home. Not Russians. He carefully refrained 
from any mention of Soviet armed 
which occupy the ports of Dairen and Port 
Arthur at a tip of Manchuria across the 
Yellow Sea from Korea. 

At the Yalta Conference in 1945 the Allies 
yielded—among many things—to the Soviet 
Union's demands for independence of Outer 
Mongolia, internationalization of Dairen, and 
the leasing of Port Arthur as a Russian naval 
base. The forces of the U. S. S. R. still are 
there. 

Representative Jonn R. PIrLLION, of Buffalo, 
called these facts to the attention of Con- 
gress in an address on the House floor last 
week in introducing a resolution calling upon 
the United States delegations to the United 
Nations and the Geneva Conference to ask 
collective action against “these violations of 
the Soviet Union of the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of China and other Asiatic 
peoples.“ 

He predicted that “it is Inevitable that (the 
present rulers of China), failing to dissociate 
China from Soviet policy, will be replaced by 
more farsighted Chinese leaders from within 
or without China.“ Eventually, he said they 
will be replaced by leaders who will regain 
China the territory, sovereignty, and sphere 
of economy lost to the Soviet Union. As 
grounds for his belief, Mr. Pilot asked, 
“Where are the former leaders of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, East Germany, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria who delivered these 
peoples to Soviet slavery? Is there any 
ground to believe that the fate of the Chinese 
leaders would be less inglorious?" 

The Buffalo Congressman declared that 
China is a Kremlin dupe being bled white 
in aggressive adventures which react to the 
profit of Soviet Russia and will eventually 
lead to one supreme Communist dictator- 
ship—that of Moscow. 


He pointed to the progressive shift of the 
Soviet population and industry eastward“ 
and added that the movement has slowly but 
surely absorbed the territories and monopo- 
lized the economy in an ever-narrowing cir- 
cle around China. ‘These pressures have 
robbed China of her natural areas of ex- 
pansion and economic development. 

“The Soviet policy of world totalitarian 
dictatorship by Moscow remains unalterable. 
China is both a pawn and an obstruction to 


geons; member of House of Delegates of 
Washington State Medical Association; 
past president of Washington State Radio- 
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this purpose,” Mr. Prion said. Tt is China's 
embroilment with the free nations that 
serves ideally the double purpose of weaken- 
ing both China and the free world so that 
the Soviet can extend its rule at minimum 
cost over both China and the free nations, he 
declared. 

The pilllon resolution also asks that the 
people of the United States reaffirm their 
traditional friendship with the people of 
China and declare that they will view sym- 
pathetically any measures the Chinese peo- 
ple take to regain territories lost by virtue 
of Russian violations of their sovereignty— 
and regard, presumably, any attempt to get 
rid of their present leaders in the same light. 
It is most certainly no mistake for this coun- 
try to consider possible support for China in 
any affort she may wish to make to free her- 
self from dependence upon the Soviet, in 
the opinion of Mr. PILLION, 

There can be no doubt whatever that China 
lost some of her richest territories, sovereign- 
ty over parts of her land and even property 
through aggression by the Soviet Union— 
aggression and seizure no less to be identified 
and condemned than that accomplished by a 
shooting war, 


Federal Housing Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


or ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
disclosures of certain irregularities that 
have occurred in the past in connection 
with the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion are creating alarm in the building 
and home improvement industries. I 
have been familiar with the program 
since 1936. Unless one has been close to 
the operation of FHA it is practically 
impossible to understand all of the rami- 
fications. It has been an important 
factor in the national economy and it 
would be a very serious matter if it were 
to be discontinued or so regulated as to 
become inoperative. 

The title I plan has offered a sound 
program of consumer lending and has 
been serving the hitherto largely un- 
served millions of Americans who have 
needed repair and improvements to their 
property. There is a serious housing 
shortage in our country today. There 
are literally millions of homes that need 
improving and repair. The title I pro- 
gram offers a simple and sound method 
of financing through which conscien- 
tious lenders, home improvement deal- 
ers, manufacturers and consumers have 
mutually benefited. 

Even though there is a vast backlog 
of sayings accounts, the American habit 
of installment buying is a vigorous 
stimulant to business. There is every 
indication that a large proportion of re- 
pair and home modernization will con- 
tinue to be financed through the exten- 
sion of credit. 

The FHA title I program has made it 
possible for a number of banks who pre- 
viously were not able to extend home 
improvement credit to do so, especially 
commercial banks and Federal savings 
and loan associations, These organiza- 
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tions were not allowed by law to make 
loans on FHA terms prior to the advent 
of the FHA title I plan. Many States 
passed special enabling legislation to 
permit this kind of lending if insured 
under the title I program. 

Many banks have found FHA insured 
paper attractive as it is a very liquid 
asset highly approved by bank examin- 
ers and the Federal Reserve Bank. It 
has afforded them a way of increasing 
their business and broadening their serv- 
ice. It has attracted many new cus- 
tomers to their banks. From the ob- 
servations I have made it has been well 
demonstrated that where reasonable 
credit judgment is exercised, the finan- 
cial institution is virtually insured 
against 100 percent loss even though the 
present program provides for insurance 
of only 10 percent of the outstanding 
balances of accounts financed on the 
title I program. 

Many of the present complaints with 
the FHA title I program are occasioned 
by the fact that good faith on the part 
of certain dealers and borrowers was not 
exercised and the failure of certain lend- 
ing institutions to do a real policing job 
with respect to dealer malpractices. 

In my opinion, there are sufficient reg- 
ulations in force to properly police the 
title I program, however, one of the 
major problems has been on the part of 
certain lending institutions who failed 
to properly administer the rules and reg- 
ulations and use due caution in the pur- 
chasing of paper, particularly in thor- 
oughly investigating and properly ap- 
praising the integrity of the retail ven- 
dor. I know, as do so many others, the 
manner in which some customers have 
been abused in the past and I am fully 
aware that some unscrupulous compan- 
les have permitted the padding of trans- 
actions with the customer paying an ex- 
cess of list prices and the retail company 
dividing this pack“ with salesmen ob- 
taining it. Unquestionably, many of 
these transactions were financed by lend- 
ing institutions carrying FHA title I loan 
insurance, thus in a very intangible way 
FHA might be termed responsible. In 
the past on various occasions, at an op- 
portune time, I have pointed out to vari- 
ous bankers the hazards and fallacies of 
purchasing paper from unethical dealers 
with little or no tangible assets and back- 
ground of a shady character. Many of 
these warnings went unheeded with an 
unfavorable result to the bank and the 
customer. In spite of the vast amount 
of unfavorable publicity in connection 
with the title I program, it is my opinion 
that the abuses of the program are ina 
major part of a nature that can be easily 
corrected and small in proportion to the 
overall activity of title I. A recent sur- 
vey of the banks in the large cities indi- 
cated very strongly that the abuses of the 
program were small in proportion to the 
activity generated in the area surveyed. 

Some dealers have obtained comple- 
tion certificates prior to the completion 
of a job and then have failed to com- 
plete the job to the customer's satisfac- 
tion and went ahead and discounted the 
deal with a lending institution. In view 
of the fact that the customer had signed 


a completion certificate, the lending in- 
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stitution forced the customer to pay in 
spite of the fact that the job was not 
completed, using the argument that the 
customer had participated in perpetrat- 
ing “fraud” on the bank by certifying 
that the job was completed when it was 
not. Some dealers have represented to 
an unsuspecting customer that his in- 
stallation of an improvement was to be 
used as a “model home” and that the 
customer would receive a commission on 
all jobs sold as a result of the use of his 
home as a “model home.“ Such com- 
missions never materialized and the cus- 
tomer was forced to pay by the lending 
institution without the benefit of the 
commissions which he was led to believe 
he would receive in connection with his 
purchase. Everything possible should be 
done to correct such abuses as these. 

Many banks years ago realized that 
they could not follow in the footsteps of 
certain lending organizations who were 
purchasing questionable FHA paper and 
limited their operations to good dealers 
and sound borrowers. They thought 
that any long-range thinking must be 
based on sound principles rather than 
temporary advantages and have done 
their best to avoid fly-by-night operators. 
FHA itself, in my opinion, has done a 
conscientious and admirable job. While 
I do not have the figures available, it is 
my understanding from reliable sources 
that it has produced millions of dollars 
in profit for the Government. FHA 
itself only enforces such restrictions and 
promulgates such regulations as it must 
to administer properly the law under 
which it operates. Early in 1953, at the 
suggestion of the Commissioner, a title I 
advisory committee was made up of rep- 
resentative principal bankers from San 
Francisco, Memphis, Detroit, New York, 
St. Paul, Louisville, and Chicago, was 
formed to assist in recommending cer- 
tain regulations to eliminate and mini- 
mize irregularities which had come to 
the attention of various officials. As a 
result of the recommendations of this 
advisory committee, the FHA title I Com- 
missioner instituted certain regulations 
which became effective December 1, 1953. 
In essence, the new regulations provided: 

(A) That a dealer would assume full 
responsibility for the title I activity of 
all of his personnel; that ethical and 
proper selling practices would be fol- 
lowed, and that immediate attention 
would be given to all complaints involv- 
ing materials, workmanship, or sales 
representation. A signed statement to 
this effect had to be filed with the finan- 
cial institution discounting his paper 
along with an application from the 
dealer which set forth his background 
and financial condition. 

This regulation was made a part of 
the United States Criminal Code and 
provided for a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment of not more than 
2 years or both. 

(B) The dealer's completion certifi- 
cate was revised to include the follow- 
ing certification: 

First, the above work or materials 
constitute the entire consideration for 
which this loan is made; second, a copy 
of the contract or sales agreement has 
been delivered to the borrower and the 
above financial institution; third, this 
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contract contains the whole agreement 
with the borrower; fourth, the borrower 
has not been given or promised a cash 
payment or rebate nor has it been repre- 
sented to the borrower that he will re- 
ceive a cash bonus or commission on 
future sales as an inducement for the 
consummation of this transaction; fifth, 
the work has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted or materials delivered; sixth, the 
above Certificate was signed by the bor- 
rower after such completion or delivery; 
seventh, the signatures hereon and on 
the note are genuine; eighth, all bills 
for labor or materials have been or will 
be paid. . 

If any of the above representations 
prove incorrect, the undersigned agrees 
to promptly repurchase the note from 
the financial institution or from the 
FHA as the case may be. 

(C) The customer-completion certifi- 
cate was also revised to include the fol- 
lowing certifications: 

I (we) certify that I (we) have not been 
given or promised a cash payment or rebate 
nor has it been represented to me (us) that 
I (we) will receive a cash bonus or commis- 
sion on future sales as an inducement for 
the consummation of this transaction. I 
(we) understand that the selection of the 
dealer and the acceptance of the materials 
used and the work performed is my (our) 
responsibility and that neither the FHA nor 
the financial institution guarantees the ma- 
terial or the workmanship or inspects the 
work performed, 


(D) The bank was required to mail to 
the borrower or personally deliver to the 
borrower written notice of approval of 
the application for credit on a form ap- 
proved by the Commissioner. Such no- 
tice shall be directed to the borrower 
prior to disbursement of the loan and in 
no event less than 6 calendar days prior 
to such disbursement. 

There is one further regulation which 
I would recommend in the interest of 
better control of the program and that is 
that a lending institution be limited to 
its own county and adjacent counties in 
the purchasing of paper as a bank op- 
erating too far from its base cannot 
properly investigate credit applications 
as it is not intimately acquainted with 
the local conditions and neighborhoods 
and cannot maintain the necessary col- 
lection follow-up in areas more than a 
day's distance away. Should the FHA 
limit their insurance to 85 or 90 percent 
of the total loan this requirement would 
have the effect of putting on the bankers 
some of the burden of making certain 
that loans are worthwhile and that an 
effective collection job is done. This 
would provide an incentive for a bank to 
do a conscientious job in handling title I 
loans. 

From a dealers standpoint, the FHA 
title I program has provided financing in 
areas where it would not be available to 
the consumer if FHA was not participat- 
ing in the financing. Certain areas 
would be virtually blacked out if it were 
not for title I as a number of the smaller 
banks are so situated as to be unable to 
finance without the title I program. The 
reserve for losses in individual banks is 
such that without the FHA program the 
bank would not find it profitable to 
handle consumer credit loans. Their re- 
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serves are so high that the reserve set 
up for consumer credit activity would be 
taxed to a point where the operation 
would be unprofitable. In my opinion, 
the title I program in effect takes the 
resources of one part of the country to 
develop other parts of the country where 
financial resources are limited or not 
made available to consumers in this type 
of activity. 

The title I program has been a stabiliz- 
ing factor insofar as interest rates are 
concerned. In areas where title I is not 
available consumers have been denied 
the privilege, in many instances, of fi- 
nancing their home improvements on a 
resonable program at reasonable interest 
rates. Some banks who do not have the 
title I plan charge as much as $9 per 
hundred per year to handle loans for 
home improvement and limit the period 
of repayment to as little as 18 months. 

It seems to me that the Congress has 
gone investigation slaphappy. We can- 
not legislate people into being ethical. 
We can only pass laws to penalize those 
who are not. 

I cannot speak as an authority on all 
other phases included in the FHA. I can 
only speak as such on title I. 

Under existing law cases of fraud and 
misrepresentation can be turned over to 
the Justice Department for prosecution. 

For the sake of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who want and are deserving of a 
better place in which to live let us hope 
that the other body in its wisdom will 
soon have the housing bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives ready. 


National Conference of Americans of 
Slovak Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24 I had the pleasure of attending an 
informal dinner of the national confer- 
ence of Americans of Slovak descent at 
the Washington Hotel, in company with 
some 25 other Members of the House and 
4 or 5 Senators. 

This meeting was unusually interest- 
ing to me since one of the principal 
activities of the Slovaks—the Jednota 
Printery—is in my district. Mr. Philip 
A. Hrobak is its superintendent and was 
the principal speaker at the dinner. I 
am sure the remarks he made will be 
interesting to all of you, as they describe 
the Czechoslovak situation as it exists 
today, even behind the Iron Curtain. 

Pursuant to the privilege granted me, 
I include Mr. Hrobak's talk, as follows: 
ADDRESS OF PHILIP A. HROBAK, PRESIDENT OF 

THE SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, DELIVERED 

AT THE INFORMAL DINNER OF THE NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF SLOVAK DE- 

SCENT, WASHINGTON HOTEL, May 24, 1954 

As citizens of the United States of America, 
we firmly hold to the belief that all nations 
without exception have the inherent, God- 
given right to freedom and independence, 
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the right to establish their own political 
state, and to freely elect a government of 
their own choice. 

On March 14, 1939, after over 10 centuries 
of alien domination, the Slovak nation exer- 
cised its inherent right when its duly elected 
representatives in the Bratislava Assembly of 
autonomous Slovakia proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the land the Slovaks had occu- 
pied for 1,500 years and established the 
Republic of Sloyakia. Of course, certain 
people in America present this historical fact 
in a false light and attempt to debase and 
vilify everything connected with it, But the 
utterly simple historical truth is that the 
Slovak Assembly unanimously declared the 
land of the Slovaks an independent republic. 

Independent Slovakia, the dream of Slovak 
generations, did become a reality and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the Slovak people, 
even though it was short lived (1939-45), 
and it is significant even today that the 
Slovak Republic was recognized by 27 coun- 
tries, including France, Great Britain, Japan, 
and even the Soviet Union. Naturally the 
enemies of Slovak freedom and independ- 
ence, the exploiters of the Slovak nation, 
furiously opposed the independence of Sio- 
vakia. 


Raving over the circumstances under 
which the Slovaks gained their independ- 
ence, the followers of Dr. Edward Benes—the 
so-called Benes Czechs (Socialists) and 
Czechoslovaks (Slovak Judases in the pay 
of the Benes Czechs)—smeared and cru- 
cified true Slovak patriots who dared to 
speak up for what their nation was right- 
fully entitled to. But no matter what the 
circumstances under which the nation we 
are descended from gained its independence, 
we as Americans declare unequivocally that 
the Republic of Slovakia should not have 
been destroyed against the will of the Slovak 
nation. 

By what law of God or man -wns indepen- 
dent Slovakia destroyed? Its wanton de- 
struction cannot be reconciled with our po- 
litical beliefs; it was contrary to all Chris- 
tian and democratic principles; in short, the 
destruction of Slovakia in 1945 was criminal. 
And the eternal shame of it all is that Slo- 
vakia was destroyed by the victorious United 
Nations under the guise of liberation. 

The present terrible plight of the Slovak 
nation, like that of the other nations of 
central Europe which had been “liberated” in 
1945, can be traced to the blundering, un- 
democratic policy pursued and the secret 
agreements negotiated in the name of expe- 
diency by men in democratic governments, 
We are all, therefore, responsible, more or 
less, for the Red enslavement of the nations 
behind the Iron Curtain and the inhumani- 
ties suffered by them. Definitely, we should 
do something about it. Let us at least be 
honest with ourselves and the rest of the 
world and admit that it was morally wrong 
and contrary to every democratic and Chris- 
tian principle to surrender the Slovak nation 
and the other nations of central and eastern 
Europe to the ruthless men of the Kremlin. 
Then, let us repudiate the treaties and secret 
agreements by which these nations were en- 
slaved by the U. S. S. R. and immediately 

in earnest with the task of real liber- 
ation of all nations from all tyranny. 

The struggle against tyranny is nothing 
new to the Slovaks. The history of the 
Slovak nation is a history of thraldom and 
exploitation. For over 10 centuries the 
Slovak nation, one of the oldest Christian 
nations in central Europe, has been but 3 
pawn in the hands of alien rulers. Its free- 
dom, security, economy, and territorial in- 
tegrity have always been determined by for- 
elgners, The Slovaks have suffered longer 
under alien domination than any other na- 
tion of Europe. No other nation has been 
go thoroughly misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, maligned, and vilified, 
even by the very people who claimed to 
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glorified as the very epitome of the 
cratic way of life. 

Many of us believed, as did many Slovaks 
at home, that the trials and tribulations 
of the Slovak nation were ended and its 
national existence safeguarded with the es- 
tablishment of the Czechoslovak Republic in 
1918, which the Slovaks and the Czechs were 
supposed to govern as equal partners and in 
which the Czechs were to be masters of their 
own household and the Slovaks were to enjoy 
states’ rights according to the principle of 
self-determination. But we were mistaken, 
badly mistaken. We did not see the job 
through; Czechoslovakia was not set up as 
a federation. It soon became evident that 
the Prague Government, headed by T, G. 
Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes, did not re- 
gard the Slovaks as equal partners, but only 
as a colony to be exploited by the Czechs. 
The Slovaks soon realized that Czecho- 
slovakio simply meant an exchange of rulers; 
they were rid of the Magyar tyrant, only to 
be placed under the Czech despot, who also 
sought to destroy them eventually ag a na- 
tion. They protested, but in vain. Andrew 
Hlinka, champion of Slovak freedom, went 
to Paris to attend the Peace Conference in 
1919, but was promptly arrested by the 
French police, at the instigation of Dr. Ed- 
ward Benes, and ordered out of France. For 
this the Prague Government later had Hlinka 
Jailed. 

The Slovaks, however, outlived the tyranny 
of the past and today are determined to out- 
Ilve the present scourge of Czecho-Commu- 
nist terror and violence and to continue in 
their march to complete political freedom 
and independence. But what after commu- 
nism? Shall the Slovaks be surrendered to 
another tyrant? Are they willing to be ex- 
ploited by another form of Czechoslovakia? 
Certainly not. The Slovaks want only what 
rightfully belongs to them—no more, no 
leas. They want the United States of Amer- 
ica and the rest of the free world to recog- 
nize and respect their inherent right to free- 
dom and independence. 

The Slovaks, however—despite the many 
bitter memories of injustices suffered from 
ruling groups of neighboring nations, some 
of which blatantly claimed to be exemplary 
democracies—are fully aware of the fact that 
a free Ukraine. a free Poland, Bohemia, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Lithuania, and even a free Rus- 
sia are also necessary to form a better, free, 
and more just order in Europe. The Slovaks 
well know that the struggle for freedom and 
independence cannot and must not be waged 
in Isolation, that the goal of liberation from 
Communist tyranny and all foreign domina- 
tion must be the unified aim of all enslaved 
nations and of all friends of all the oppressed 
peoples. + 

It is a matter of record that the Slovak 
Nation fought communism, the implacable 
foe of all free countries, in and out of season. 
Americans of Slovak descent can proudly 
stress the fact that their forefathers fought 
the plague of materialistic communism con- 
sistently and resolutely for over a hundred 
years. Slovak history tells us that Louis 
Stur, champion of Slovak freedom, repudi- 
ated the godless philosophy of Marx in 1849; 
at its very first session, in 1905, the political 
party of Andrew Hlinka, the Slovak Populist 
Party, did not hesitate to condemn commu- 
nism; 14 years later, in 1919, Gen. Milan R. 
Stetänik, Slovak hero of World War I and 
one of the founders of Czechoslovakia, 
warned T. G. Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes 
to make no compromises with Bolshevism: 
finally, Dr, Joseph Tiso, the first president 
of the Slovak Republic, appealed to his peo- 
ple to persevere in its ight against the dread 
plague of communism even as he was being 
led to his death on the gallows by order of 
the Communist-dominated National Front 
Government of Dr. Edward Benes on April 
18, 1947, 
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And, today, the sons of Slovakia, wherever 
they might be, are more determined than 
ever to fight Communist tyranny until it 
is completely eradicated from the face of 
the earth. The Slovaks seek the oppor- 
tunity to play a useful role in the struggle 
for freedom and, they believe, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the free democratic world 
to afford them this opportunity. At the 
same, however, they wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that they do not intend to sur- 
render their inherent right to freedom and 
independence under any circumstances. 
They do not believe the Soviet propaganda 
that the free democratic world wants the 
Slovak nation to commit national suicide. 

The Slovaks want the free nations of the 
world to recognize at long last a simple truth 
which the Slovaks and the Czechs have 
known for many centuries past, that is, that 
the Czechs are not and do not desire to be 
Slovaks, and the Slovaks are not and do 
not want to be Ozechs. The Slovaks recog- 
nize and respect the right of the Czech 
nation to complete freedom and political 
independence, but they also expect the 
leaders of the Czech nation to realize that 
the Slovak nation, too, has the inherent right 
to freedom and political independence. And 
in the struggle against communism, the 
Slovaks want to be united with all free 
nations and not especially with and only 
with the Czech nation. They want it clearly 
understood that they are not fighting com- 
munism for the sake of a free or any other 
kind of Czechoslovakia. They were defi- 
nitely through with the political monstrosity 
known as Czechoslovakia in 1939, when the 
assembly of autonomous Slovakia declared 
the Independence of the Slovak nation, The 
Slovaks subscribe wholeheartedly to the Idea 
of a federation of Central Europe, or even 
a federation of the whole of Europe, in which 
all nations would be equal and none would 
be dominated and exploited by the others. 

The Slovaks do not want anything that 
they are not rightfully entitled to: they 
make no claims to Czech history, national 
traditions and customs, or the material, 
spiritual, and cultural wealth of the Czech 
nation; and they do not covet Czech terri- 
tory. The Slovaks do not want or request 
the Czechs to represent them in any field 
of human endeavor, whether cultural, politi- 
cal, or spiritual. 

And, of course, the Slovaks do not want 
to be credited with the criminal acts com- 
mitted by the Communist-dominated na- 
tional-front government of Dr. Edward Beneš 
and Clement Gottwald. The Slovak nation 
had nothing to do with the criminal expul- 
sion of Germans and Magyars from Czecho- 
slovakia, or the brutal persecution and sup- 
pression of religion and of all anti-Commu- 
nist opposition in that hapless country. For 
the betrayal of Czechoslovakia—the Czech 
and Slovak nations—to the Communists and 
the Soviet Union, the Slovaks give full credit 
to Dr. Edward Beneé and his Socialist fol- 
lowers, who consistently promoted pro- 
Soviet policy, Slovak political, cultural, and 
religious leaders did not betray the Czechs, 
but the Benes Czechs betrayed not only the 
Slovaks, but the entire Czech nation as well. 

Today, in America and elsewhere, the 
Beneš Czechs and their Slovak hirelings— 
the apostles of Czechoslovak democracy— 
are organized in various Czech and Czecho- 
slovak organizations, the American Fund for 
Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., and the Coun- 
cil of Free Czechoslovakia among them, 
which profess to be organizations of anti- 
Communist, democratic exiles, from Czecho- 
slovakia. In fact, however, they are con- 
trolled by the Bene’ Czechs, the Czech Na- 
tional Socialists, and former members of the 
Communist-dominated national-front gov- 
ernment of Dr. Edward Benes and Clement 
Gottwald, which collaborated closely with the 
Soviet Union and outlawed all antisocialis- 
tic and anticommunistic parties in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1945. 
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These “national fronters.“ who claim they 
control the employees of Radio Free Europe 
and the Voice of America, never did and 
never will represent the political will of the 
Slovak nation, and therefore have no author- 
ity to speak for the Slovaks anywhere, Fur- 
thermore they do not represent the anti- 
socialistic and anticommunistic Czechs. 
They should be recognized for what they 
really were in their homeland—promoters of 
the pro-Soviet policy of the Czech Socialists 
and Communists. And they should be 
treated accordingly. Under their leadership, 
the so-called Czechoslovak democracy had 
practically no trouble at all in converting to 
a peoples’ democracy after World War II, 

Americans of Slovak descent consider it 
their sacred duty to unmask and embarrass 
all such pseudodemocratic elements and to 
disarm them completely, because the ene- 
mies of Slovak freedom and independence 
are, in fact, the enemies of the American 
democratic way of life itself. 

Imagine then, if you will, our surprise and 
consternation when we learned as late as 
February 26, 1954, that our State Depart- 
ment still considers the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia to be an organization of 
leading anti-Communist political refugees 
from Czechoslovakia working for the libera- 
tion of that country from Communist domi- 
nation. Rightfully we ask, “What goes on in 
Official Washington?” In our opinion, to de- 
fend an indefensible group of foreign poli- 
ticlans, who peddled the Moscow line for 
years, is today not only inexcusable but 
highly reprehensible, and more so in the. 
case of a Government official. 

We must not be confused by the propa- 
gators of the new look of the Soviet Union. 
Let us remember that such a new look had 
deceived intelligent statesmen and wary dip- 
lomats during the last war. Just 10 years 
ago today, May 24, 1944, the Honorable Win- 
ston Churchill said in the Commons: 

“Profound changes have taken place in 
Soviet Russia. The Trotakyite form of com- 
munism has been completely wiped out. 
The victories of the Russian armies have 
been attended by a great rise in strength 
of the Russian state and a remarkable 
broadening of its views. The religious side 
of Russian life has had a wonderful rebirth. 
The discipline and military etiquette of the 
Russian armies are unsurpassed. There is a 
new national anthem. The Comintern has 
been abolished.” 

The Slovak nation was not deceived by 
the Soviet chameleon in 1938, or in 1944, 
and it will not be deceived by it now. The 
Slovaks are firmly convinced that the world 
cannot exist in peace half slave and half 
free; there can be no compromise between 
the forces of freedom and the forces of 
slavery. 

History has taught us one great lesson: 
No nation can have a monopoly on freedom 
and remain free. Freedom is the grandest of 
all of God's gifts to mankind; freedom is the 
universal heritage of all the ages. The more 
we promote and share it, the more abund- 
ant and lasting are its frults. Peace without 
freedom is unthinkable. If we are truly 
interested in a permanent and Just peace, 
let us not deny freedom to any nation— 
not even the Slovak nation. 


Our Pledge of Allegiance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Appendix of the 
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Recor a statement given by me on May 
5, 1954, before Subcommittee No. 5, of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary: 

I appear here today in support of any and 
all bills that would serve to recognize the 
power and the universality of God in our 
pledge of allegiance. I am the sponsor of 
House Joint Resolution 334 which was intro- 
duced by me at the request of the member- 
ship of the American Legion of the County 
of Erie in the State of New York. The County 
of Erie is comprised of the city of Buffalo and 
its suburban cities and towns. This bill 
would add the words “under God” after the 
words “one nation” in the pledge of alle- 
glance. 

Our western civilization is a product of the 
Christian-Judaic conception of the individ- 
uality and dignity of every human soul. The 
liberalism of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, in turn, is the product and the bea- 
con light of western civilization and its ac- 
ceptance of one God with universal and 
supreme spiritual significance. 

Since our flag is symbolic of our Nation, 
its constitutional government and the mo- 
rality of our people, it is most appropriate 
that the concept of God be included in the 
recitations of the pledge of allegiance to our 
flag. 

The inclusion of God in our pledge would 
acknowledge the dependence of our people, 
and our Government upon the moral direc- 
tion and the restraints of religion. 

At the same time, this action would serve 
to deny the atheistic and materialistic con- 
cept of communism. It would condemn the 
absolute and concentrated power of the com- 
munistic slave state with its attendant sub- 
servience of the individual. 


United States Airpower Can Enforce Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS E 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in Kansas we take great pride in our 
native sons who have served their coun- 
try, but there is none in whom we take 
greater pride than in Ennis C. White- 
head, lieutenant general, United States 
Air Force, now retired. As a fellow 
Kansan, but also as an old and close 
friend, I share that pride. I was a class- 
mate of Ennis Whitehead at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. In World War I, I went 
into the Infantry, Whitehead into the 
air service of the Army. But there was 
no dividing of the ways between us. We 
still see eye to eye, especially on the sub- 
ject of national defense. 

Fate tapped Ennis Whitehead for 
greatness, and placed him on the scene 
of a turning point in history. In the 
summer of 1945, he was commander of 
the Fifth Air Force, with headquarters 
on Okinawa, in charge of the air offen- 
sive against Japan. On the 6th of Au- 
gust 1945 the airplanes of the Fifth Air 
Force were ordered to keep 50 miles 
from Hiroshima, while a single B-29 took 
over. That was the day of the world’s 
first atomic bomb attack. 

In the current issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, General Whitehead tells 
the story of that day and what followed. 
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The story is a needlessly tragic one. It 
is a story of how irretrievable time was 
wasted, and how a great nation did not 
rise to the challenge of the atomic-air- 
power age which it had ushered in. 

The only bright spots in the picture 
are the growth to a state of superb readi- 
ness of the Strategic Air Command, and 
the present—but needlessly delayed— 
buildup of the Air Force. 

Now at last— 


Says General Whitehead— 
we appear to be approaching the era which 
really began at Hiroshima—an era which, 
if we have the will and the staying power, 
may well be a long span of American enforced 
world peace. 

Another bright spot is suggested by 
General Whitehead, but only time can 
prove if it is more than a blur on the 
picture. That is the growing conviction 
that if another Korea should occur, we 
would respect no Yalu River boundary. 
Another time, we would be better pre- 
pared to attack the sources of enemy 
airpower. 

Mr. Speaker, while the presses were 
still rolling out General Whitehead's 
article, there came the announcement 
from SAC that American bomber units 
would now make rotational training 
flights to the Far East as they have been 
doing this year to North Africa, and as 
they have been doing several years to 
Europe. If the enemy moves, we can 
have American air strength where it is 
needed to strike back. 

We cannot have that strength, how- 
ever, if we do not build it now. And 
we cannot have the strength we need, if 
we spend time and money on building 
strength of a sort we do not need. What 
we need—and what President Eisenhow- 
er has called for—is Armed Forces bal- 
anced in direct relation to the missions 
they would be called upon to accom- 
plish, not Armed Forces supported by a 
defense budget cut in three equal seg- 
ments. General Whitehead’s testament 
to this generation is expressed in one 
simple sentence: 

I believe that our maximum effort must 
be concentrated on the creation of atomic- 
bydrogen-airpower in being, 


General Whitehead saw this atomic- 
airpower age born. His article is a stir- 
ring but measured plea that we rise to 
the challenge of it. Our atomic-strike 
capability is our greatest weapon for en- 
forcing the peace. It is our only hope for 
preventing war. I trust my colleagues 
will take time to read General White- 
head's convincing article which, with 
their consent, I shall insert in the Recorp 
as an extension to my remarks, and a 
tribute to an old friend. The article 
follows: 

OUR Amrowrn Can ENFORCE PEACE 
(By Lt. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead, U. S. 
Alr Force, retired) 

When the atomic bomb came into my life, 
24 hours before Hiroshima, I was much too 
annoyed for any profound reflection upon its 
future meaning to the world. I was com- 
Mander of the 5th Air Force on Okinawa 
at the time, and we were so busy dumping 
fire bombs and conyentional high explosives 
on the Japanese home Islands that we were 
in no mood to appreciate interruptions. 
Suddenly, on August 5, 1945, I was ordered 
to keep all my airplanes at least 50 miles 
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from Hiroshima the following day. Only a 
B-29 from Tinian named the Enola Gay, 
was to fly over the doomed Japanese city 
that historic morning. But to me, the first 
A-bomb drop meant that I had to cancel all 
regular missions scheduled for the Hiro- 
shima area. This, in turn, made it necessary 
for us to change some of the bomb loads 
already aboard waiting aircraft. It was a lot 
of trouble, and I complained about it. 

“These newfangled gadgets,” I grumbled, 
“are certainly raising hell with my opera- 
tions.” 

Often in the years which followed I was 
to wonder whether my preoccupied remark 
did not, in fact, symbolize our national policy 
only too accurately. For they were years in 
which irretrievable time was wasted—the 
first years of an atomic-airpower age that we 
had created, but seemed determined to 
thrust from our minds as too expensive and 
probably too immoral for our participation, 

I had an uncomfortable ringside seat dur- 
ing those wasted years. When Gen. George 
C. Kenney returned to the United States 
in December of 1945, I moved up from the 
5th Air Force to succeed him as com- 
mander of the Far East Air Forces, support- 
ing General MacArthur's occupation of 
Japan. By April of 1949, when I turned 
FEAF over to Lt. Gen. George E, Strate- 
meyer, these forces—which were to fight in 
the Korean war—were disastrously under- 
manned, underequipped, and undersupplied. 
But they were the best we could get under 
the limitations imposed by an administra- 
tion which did not understand the poten- 
tialities of 7 

Back in the United States, I was placed in 
charge of the fighter planes assigned to de- 
fending the American Continent against a 
surprise air attack. I found that no one 
outside the Alr Force was very much inter- 
ested in the Continental Alr Command-—a 
fact reflected in its weakness and inade- 
quacy for the job—until we learned that 
Russia also had the atomic bomb. This chill- 
ing news, followed by the outbreak of the 
Korean war, led to a frantic effort to rebuild 
our Armed Forces including our airpower. 
But then came the political commitments 
which kept our war planes on the leash 
throughout the Korean conflict, banning the 
atomic bomb and halting our air operations 
at the Yalu River. The k of decision, or 
of courage, which produced these commit- 
ments prevented our Air Force from playing 
its true, decisive atomic-age role. 


In my best judgment, we can therefore 
write off the more than 3 years of war in 
Korea; I do not believe that the loss of life 
was worth the results, so far as our learning 
anything new about air strategy and 
is concerned. 

There are two bright spots in the picture, 
however. One has been the growth and zu- 
perb state of readiness achieved by the Stra- 
tegie Alr Command under the driving, dedi- 
cated leadership of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 
The ability of this force to hit Russia with 
the atomic bomb—and now the hydrogea 
bomb—may well be the one factor that has 
prevented the outbreak of world war III. The 
other bright spot is the new strategic con- 
cept of the present administration which 
places increased emphasis on airpower and 
its capability of massive retaliation with 
nuclear weapons. Now at last we appear to 
be approaching the era which really began 
at Hiroshima—an era which, if we have the 
will and the staying power, may well be a 
long span of American-enforced world peace. 

What factors are involved in maintaining 
such a Pax Americana? What, for example, 
might we do about the problem of Commu- 
nist ambitions in Asia? How safe can we 
be here at home? And, if our striving for 
peace should fall, could we win world war 
III once it started? Answering these ques- 
tions is a large order, but I should at least 
like to undertake an appraisal, based upon 
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the study of history and my 34 years’ experi- 
ence in military aviation. 

One step of major importance, it seems to 
me, should be the unshackling of the Far 
East Air Forces from their knowledge and 
experience in conventional air warfare. 
These forces should be redisposed and 
trained for atomic warfare as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Let's look at the past fora moment. The 
Far Enst Air Forces fought two conventional 
wars in that part of the world. During 
World War II, with General Kenney as com- 
mander for air, they supported General Mac- 
Arthur's campaigns from the southeast tip 
of New Guinea to the Philippines and Oki- 
nawa. We had good airpower during that 
war, capped by the decisive atomic bombs 
which were dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. The second conventional air war in 
the Far East was fought in Korea, This was 
a different story. 

When we entered the Korean war, FEAF 
consisted of 78 World War II bombers, 5 
fighter wings of 75 aircraft each, 1 recon- 
naissance wing and 1 wing of C-54 troop car- 
riers, The fighter and reconnaissance wings 
had some F-80's, our first operational jets, 
but most of their planes were also leftovers 
from World War II. In manpower, FEAF's 
table of organization called for only 80 per- 
cent of peacetime strength, and it was actu- 
ally 4,500 officers and men short of even that 
level. Though expansion was pushed with 
desperate haste after the war began, it is 
astonishing, in view of the initial weakness, 
that our air units in Korea were able to roll 
up as Impressive a record as they did. They 
flew 1 million combat sorties, destroyed more 
than 1,100 enemy aircraft in air-to-air com- 
bat, and accomplished widespread destruc- 
tion of enemy ground troops, equipment, and 
supplies. 

But our airpower, confined within the 
Yalu boundary and forbidden the A-bomb, 
failed to win the Korean war. The enemy 
‘did mot surrender as did Japan in 1945, 
There is a lesson for us in these two wars. In 
the earlier one we walked into the enemy’s 
homeland without having to fire a shot in the 
final take-over. In the second one we hardly 
achieved a tie. The lesson is that we must 
have no more Koreans. We must realine our 
thinking to atomic warfare and the conse- 
quences we face in East Asia, where our 
future rests primarily on strong airpower 
and seapower, and certainly not on man- 
power, The other side has the manpower. 

I consider the entire Far East, from the 
Aleutians to Borneo, as one theater, In that 
huge area, the American flag flies today over 
air bases in the Philippines, on Iwo Jima, 
Guam, Tinian, Saipan, Okinawa, and the 
Japanese islands. I know them well. These 
fields came to us at a high price, for once 
they were strongly fortified enemy bases. 
The United States has since spent a great 
deal of money on most of them. They have 
runways which will take the heaviest bomb- 
ers. There are enough of these bases, close 
enough together, so that we can deploy very 
great strength through them without risking 
large concentrations of aircraft vulnerable to 
enemy attack. This complex of airfields 
would give us extreme flexibility in the con- 
centration or dispersion of all our airpower 
in the Far East. Our jet interceptors could 
defend them, 

As I see it, all of East Asia, containing half 
a billion people and a very large proportion 
of the world’s natural resources, could be 
stabilized by properly disposed American 
atomic airpower based upon these airdromes. 
I cannot see how anything but raw, naked 
power will be effective in meeting the in- 
evitable problem in East Asia. I think it is 
obvious that we could not pour our neces- 
sarily limited ground forces into the bottom- 
less well of the Asian land mass. Therefore 
I feel that as soon as we can extricate our 
troops from Korea we must redeploy to our 
island bases in order to cast the shadow of 
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the atomic bomber over the maximum pop- 
ulation of Asia. Only then would we have a 
real deterrent to further Communist ag- 
gression in the Far East. 

The Far East Air Forces today are infinite- 
ly stronger than they were when the Korean 
war began. Jet aircraft of the most modern 
operational types are on hand for intercep- 
tion, reconnaissance, fighter-bomber and 
night-fighter missions; on the fighter side 
of the picture, the improvement has been 
qualitative as well as quantitative. On the 
bomber side, though we now have five bomb 
wings instead of two, plus a tactical control 
group of bombers for long-range reconnais- 
sance, the planes are still primarily World 
War II types. In other words, FEAF is not 
yet equipped for atomic-age missions, much 
less disposed or trained for them. 

But let us consider what could be done. 
For example, the newest model of the B-50 
Superfort medium bomber, taking off from 
Olark Air Base in the Philippines, could reach 
targets over most of East Asia and return to 
friendly territory without refueling. FEAF 
has some of these bombers, which are the 
latest and last of the propeller-driven planes 
of their class. 

General LeMay’s Strategic Air Command, 
of course, could move to the Far East on 
short notice from its bases within the con- 
tinental United States. His B-36 heavy 
bomber has not only crossed the Pacific non- 
stop but has demonstrated the feasibility of 
fiying aircraft carriers. Tests have shown it 
can carry an F-84 jet fighter which can take 
off from and return to the B-36 while the big 
bomber is airborne, thus affording either 
fighter protection or the use of the F-84 to 
carry tactical atomic bombs to the enemy 
while the mother ship remains safely out of 
enemy range. SAC’s B-47 Stratojet bomber, 
now on hand in service quantities running 
into the hundreds, has flown more than 
12,000 miles in a 24-hour period, refueling in 
filght. The B-52 heavy jet- bomber, with 
increased performance, is already avallable 
in experimental quantities. 

Nuclear weapons have been developed to 
the point that any one of our large new 
bombers can deliver a punch 20 times greater 
than all the TNT bomb loads of our entire 
World War If B-29 fleet. When we contem- 
plate that fact we begin to understand the 
massiveness. of the threat we can impose 
against any would-be aggressor. If this 
capability, now possessed by SAC, could also 
be added to the Far East Air Forces by mod- 
ernization of FEAF’s bomber wings, the de- 
terrent effect of our retaliatory strength 
would be tremendously enhanced in east 
Asia. Looking at it from the viewpoint of a 
Red general in Pelping, atomic bombers on 
Okinawa are an even more terrible and im- 
mediate problem than atomic bombers in 
Texas, 

The truce In Korea, while certainly un- 
satisfactory to a nation used to winning its 
wars, was nevertheless an important accom- 
plishment because—in addition to halting 
the bloodshed—it created a changed political 
situation. The truce was a tremendous stride 
toward disentangling ourselves from the 
stupid Iimitations with which the present 
administration was saddled by its predeces- 
sor. Now, if the Communists should resume 
the Korean fighting, we would no longer be 
hemmed in by the Yalu or limited in our 
choice of weapons. We would be free to 
strike at the root of the trouble, against “tar- 
gets of our choosing,” on terms set by our 
own decisions. Certain knowledge by the 
Communists of these facts of life seems to 
me to be the best guaranty that they will 
not start the shooting in Korea again. And 
once we were completely disengaged from 
that unhappy peninsula and redisposed on 
our island bases, the threat of free-ranging, 
all-out, air-atomic retaliation could be ex- 
panded to deter Communist aggressions any- 
where in east Asia, 
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An American ultimatum to any Far East- 
ern aggressor whose troops were crossing the 
borders of an adjoining nation might carry 
relatively little weight at present. The re- 
luctance of the United States to commit any 
more ground forces to Far Eastern fighting is 
well known, and this attitude has a sound 
military basis as well as an emotional one. 
But with an American Air Force on the scene 
capable of instant tactical A-bomb assaults 
on troop concentrations or strategic oblitera- 
tion of any chosen target no matter what its 
size or location, we would be in a position 
to issue an ultimatum that would be re- 
spected. 

Although there are now only two major 
powers in the world, the United States and 
the U. S. S. R., there is a third major power 
in prospect. For the Soviets are moderniz- 
ing the army of Red China. Once the Chi- 
nese Communists also have an atomic capa- 
bility, we face the threat of a two-front war, 
Just as we fought in World War I, with the 
enemy strength in east Asia potentially more 
dangerous to us than when Japan was a mill- 
tary power. It is for this reason that I have 
placed so much stress, at the outset, on the 
Far Eastern situation. But the task of peace 
enforcement which has fallen to the United 
States is a problem that ranges the world, 
and just as in east Asia, it seems to me that 
our atomic-strike capability is the No. 1 tool 
for accomplishing that task in all its aspects, 
including protection of the American Con- 
tinent, 

Our first line of defense Is in the war coun- 
cils of the Russians at the Kremlin. This 
is the Ideal place to stop world war III before 
it begins. We can be truly effective there 
only when we have enough retaliatory 
strength to convince the Soviet leaders that 
their war machine would be wiped out in 
very short order If they start anything. 

How much American strength would be 


enough? There is no precise answer, for 
war is an art rather than a science. Our 
lead in nuclear weapons, the growing 


strength of our NATO alliance, the Soviet 
need for time to recover from World War II. 
have in conrbination proved to be enough 
thus far in Europe, if not in Asia. 

But the Soviet air force is larger than ours, 
and still expanding. The Soviet supply of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs certainly is 
growing. While our stockpile of these weap- 
ons may, yet be greater than the Commu- 
nists’, it ls not necessary for the Soviets to 
overtake us In this respect. All they need is 
enough bombs and bombers to crush our 
power to retaliate, for they know that we will 
never strike the first blow. 

Since we will not start world war III under 
any conceivable circumstances, our problem 
is to be able to survive the first blow and 
still strike back immediately—at the air 
bases from which their assaults on the Amer- 
ican Continent would be mounted, and at 
every principal center of population and in- 
dustry in the land of our enemies. One an- 
swer to the question of how much strength 
we would need for this might be to take 
the estimates of our military leaders and 
then double them, to avoid Napoleon's fear 
of “one battalion too few.” I might express 
my own estimate this way: If our retalia- 
tory capability is adequate to destroy the 
100 principal targets of the enemy in 1 day 
of operations and to continue the air ofen- 
sive until the land of the enemy is lald 
waste, then I belleve we would have enough. 

In measuring our own potential effective- 
ness, we must consider the quality of the 
Soviet air force, Here we know only part 
of the answer, We discovered in the Ko- 
rean war that the United States F-86 Sabre- 
jet was the only operational fighter in the 
allled world that could cope with the Rus- 
sian MIG-15. The F-86's were always out- 
numbered, for production had been cut back 
in the name of economy to only 10 Sabres 
a month by the time the Korean war started. 
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It took a lot of time and expense to get 
production really rolling again. 

The battles over MIG alley in North Korea 
at least proved the high quality of the F-86 
and of our pilot training. But they also 
proved that we do not dare to underestimate 
the air capabilities of the Russians. If the 
high performance of their MIG's was an un- 
pleasant revelation, we must anticipate that 
they have even more fateful surprises in 
their long-range-bomber fleet, No Soviet 
bombers appeared in Korea, so we have no 
battle experience with them. We do know 
that the Russians have bombers capable of 
reaching any target in the United States on 
one-way missions and are developing air- 
craft which can make the round trip, 

Unfortunately, the prospect of smashed 
and flaming American cities has led to con- 
fused and wishful thinking about the air 
defense of this country. I refer to the con- 
cept that we can create a Maginot Line of 
the atr if only we can bulld a sufficiently 
elaborate system of aircraft warning and 
tracking devices to lead our fighters to the 
enemy. This line of thought can be dan- 
gerous if only because it is superficially 
so attractive. It is based on experience in 
the Battle of Britain, but the defense of 
North America is an entirely different propo- 
sition. 

It ignores the fact that we could expend 
our entire military budget and all our pre- 
cious time on a highly scientific, static type 
of defense and still not have any guarantee 
of 100-percent destruction of attacking 
bombers. The fundamental flaw, however, 
js that such a defensive system would be 
80 elaborate that it could not be operated 
beyond the communications network of the 
United States-Canadian telephone and tele- 
graph systems, It would, therefore, be effec- 
tive only on a relative close-in basis. 

The point is that close-in defense is only 
the final resort. If our ability to strike back 
should unhappily prove to be not enough 
to deter the enemy, we must at least be able 
to start fighting his bombers as far from the 
United States as possible. The real key to 
our safety here at home lies in distant air- 
bases in Alaska, northern Canada, Green- 
land, Iceland, and England. From these 
bases, long-range interceptors alerted by 
vastly simpler, but nonetheless effective, out- 
lying warning systems can meet the attack- 
ers at least 2,000 miles from their targets 
and battle them all the way in. And also 
from these bases, as well as those in North 
Africa and Europe, we can mount our most 
effective strikes against the enemy bombers 
by smashing their bases. It is much easier 
to destroy bombers and guided missiles in 
their nests than to shoot them down in 
fiight. 

Another factor not to be overlooked is 
that the more distant bases we have, the 
more the enemy must disperse his efforts, 
for he must attack our bases in the hope of 
thwarting our retaliation. Every bomber 
sent against our airfields is one less bomber 
bound for New York or Chicago. 

Of course, we need as much information 
about the enemy's location as we can get, 
and, of course, we also need fighters and 
guided missiles close-in to hit the bombers 
that get through our outlying defenses. But 
the danger, as I see it, is that we shall be 
led by our fears to put too much emphasis 
on an elaborate defensive system within con- 
tinental United States, while neglecting the 
more yital job of strengthening our outly- 
ing forces. I have never heard of a nation 
winning a war by fighting all of it at home. 
Historically, we need only look at the breach- 
ing of the Great Wall of China or the fate 
of the Maginot Line in World War IT to 
clarify our thinking on this subject. 

I think there is considerable agreement 
among American military men that the mod- 
ern weapons of mass destruction, delivered 
by air, are the primary threat to our coun- 
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try. Invasion of this continent, it seems to 
me, could be achieved only after enemy air 
attacks had paralyzed our air-strike capa- 
bility and smashed our war-production ca- 
pacity. While I have approached the sub- 
ject from this viewpoint, which admittedly 
comes more naturally to an air general than 
to an officer who has spent his military 
career in the ground or sea forces, I want 
to make it perfectly plain that I have no 
intention of minimizing the importance of 
the Army and Navy to our national security. 

Each of these Armed Forces has a vital 
mission, Our divisions in Europe would 
face ground fighting coupled with the tac- 
tical use of atomic weapons. American in- 
stallations vital to the atomic ofensive and 
to the alr defense of the United States might 
have to be defended from hostile land forces 
as well as from air and naval attack—for 
example, our airbases in North Africa. 

There must also be sufficient regular Army 
forces to take over disaster areas at home 
in the event that we are hit. This might 
conceivably prove to be the Army's most im- 
portant mission. I recall the morning after 
Pearl Harbor, when I was commander of 
Luke Field in Arizona. Driving to work that 
morning, I came to a highway intersection 
at which I had to make a left turn to reach 
the airfield—and there I had to wait for 15 
minutes until there was a break in the 
steady eastbound stream of automobiles with 
California license plates, a panic migration 
which had swollen to such considerable pro- 
portions less than 24 hours after an enemy 
attack 2,500 miles from Los Angeles. Only 
the Army, it seems to me, would be adequate 
to the task of maintaining order—and with 
it the ability to go on supporting our war 
effort—in areas struck or threatened by the 
enemy's bombers. 

The Navy, in addition to wielding its own 
atomic air-striking potential, would be 
needed to drive hostile submarines and 
shipping from the sea, and to keep open 
the sea lanes supplying our overseas bases 
and bringing up strategic materials from 
distant lands. We are indeed fortunate that 
we have a Navy second to none. 

But in the long period of world tension 
which we evidently face, there cannot be 
enough money for any of the Armed Forces 
to bave everything which they consider de- 
sirable. True security cannot be purchased 
at the price of national economic instability. 
It therefore becomes a matter of balancing 
our Armed Forces in direct relation to the 
missions they would be called upon to ac- 
complish, which is something different from 
cutting the military budget into three ap- 
proximately equal segments. Viewed in this 
light, the soundness of the new American 
strategic concept becomes apparent. 

For our primary mission is to prevent war 
by making it clear to any potential aggressor 
that his homeland would be laid waste with- 
out delay if he should be foolish enough to 
start the shooting. This mission is bound 
up inextricably with the defense of the 
United States as the free world's main source 
of strength, and that defense is to be 
achieved by offensive action first, defensive 
action second, if war should come. There- 
fore I believe that our maximum effort must 
be concentrated on the creation of atomic- 
hydrogen alrpower in being. 

Not long ago, in a strange but peculiarly 
appropriate setting, I had occasion to recall 
the words of our earliest prophet of modern 
airpower, Billy Mitchell. Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little and I were visiting the great new 
United States Air Force base at Thule, Green- 
land. It was 10 o'clock in the morning, but 
the sky was pitch dark. There js a saying 
among the airmen that a year at Thule lasts 
a day and a night, and this was the night- 
time half of the year. 

We walked into the alert hangar. With- 
out warning to anyone, Col. Richard T. Hern- 
lund, the base commander, strode to the wall 
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and punched a button. Horns and sirens 
sounded. Pilots and radarmen jumped up 
from a table at which they had been playing 
cards, ran out of the ready room and down 
a flight of stairs to their F-94 Starfire all- 
weather jet interceptors. Mechanics poured 
out of another ready room on the hangar- 
floor level, helped the pilots and radarmen 
into their bulky G-suits, helmets, and cold- 
weather clothing, and made electrical con- 
nections to the planes so the jet engines 
could be started. Great doors at each end 
of the hangar swung up smartly, and a blast 
of 27° below zero air sweptin. Then orange- 
blue fire flared from the jets’ tailpipes, the 
F-94's rolled briskly from the hangar and 
started to pick up flying speed even while 
they were still on the curving taxiways which 
led to the main runways. Then they were 
airborne, their wheels tucked in and their 
noses pointed straight for the stratosphere. 
Two minutes had elapsed since Colonel Hern- 
lund had pushed that button. 

New York was 2,100 nautical miles away in 
one direction, Moscow 2,400 miles in another. 
The quick, efficient operation I had just wit- 
nessed, I knew, was a preview of what would 
happen if our outlying radar should tell the 
story of enemy bombers crossing the polar 
icecap en route to the cities far to the south 
of us. General LeMay’s men weren't there 
that day, but they had been and would be 
again. And I recalled how Billy Mitchell 
had predicted, away back in the 1920’s when 
he was sacrificing his career to espouse the 
cause of airpower, that someday we would 
need bases like this in the far north to de- 
fend our homes and families. 

Well, I reflected as I walked back to the 
warm ready room to shake the Arctic chill 
from my bones, Billy Mitchell would be 
pleased with what I have seen this day. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on Me- 
morial Day it was my privilege to address 
the veterans and citizens of Coventry, 
R. L, at the Memorial Day exercises in 
that town. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address I delivered on that occasion 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Commander Longridge, members of the 
veterans’ organizations, and good citizens of 
Coventry here assembled to participate in 
these Memorial Day exercises, it was in May 
1868 that the then Commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Gen. John A, Logan, 
issued an order designating May 30 as a day 
of reverence and for the decoration of the 
graves of those who served with the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Today, Memorial 
Day, is a legal holiday in practically every 
northern State, and in keeping with the 
spirit of that day we meet here to honor and 
revere those who bore arms in the defense of 
our country and who have gone to their just 
reward. 

With us here today are many men who 
bore arms in the defense of our country in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
and Air Force, and many women who served 
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in uniform with these forces. Tou service- 
men and women know what it is to leave 
your homes, your friends and families when 
a call to the colors is issued and when our 
country needs your services to fight an enemy 
which would destroy it. . 

Only a few are living today who fought 
with the Grand Army and who inspired Gen- 
eral Logan's establishment of Memorial Day. 
However, with us here today are those who 
served in the Spanish-American War, and 
World War I, and World War II and in Korea, 
as well as other places where our Armed 
Forces were necessary. Through the years, 
and especially since World War II, armies 
have been equipped with new weapons of de- 
struction. The old reliable Springfield rife, 
the charge such as that of the Rough Riders 
at San Juan Hill—the trenches and the 
equipment of World War I, the high-velocity 
Weapons of World War II, are gradually being 
pushed into the background. In their place 
we have the tanks, the jets, the guided mis- 
siles, and the terrifying atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. It is believed that other nations 
have these same weapons, and further that 
they would not hesitate in the case of an all- 
out conflict to use them against us. 

I do not share the bellef that we should 
divulge to any foreign power any atomic 
or hydrogen or other bomb secrets we may 
have, However, I do believe that we should 
hold conferences with other nations with a 
view to outlawing the use of these destruc- 
tive weapons in any future conflict. It may 
be argued that a treaty on the abandonment 
of destructive weapons could easily be broken 
and that these weapons could be used in an 
attempt to destroy the enemy. So what is the 
Use of such a treaty? Yet polson gas was 
outlawed in this manner and was not used in 
the last war, although both sides had it ready 
to use, 

With so much world distrust, controversy, 
and constant changing of power in the gov- 
ernments of various countries, a definite and 
sound policy relating to the use of the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs would be hard to nego- 
tlate. Yet it certainly is worthwhile to lend 
our efforts to that end. 

I trust that none of us will live to see the 
day when a country which is founded on 
theories and policies and principles directly 
opposed to those of our United States, will 
ever be successful in threatening our exist- 
ence or in retarding our American way of life. 
And s0, in order for us to remain a free coun- 
try in this world of today where transporta- 
tion to any part of it is only a matter of 
hours, we should take pains to be on friend- 
ly terms with countries which will come to 
our assistance if at any time we need them. 

In the last analyais, in order to maintain 
our security and even perhaps our very exist- 
ence, we should have a strong, active, and 
well-equipped Army, Alr Force, and Navy, 
ready at all times to defend us in conflict. 
Unfriendly nations should be made aware 
of our determined attitude and efforts 
toward world peace, and warned that the 
United States will seek all means through the 
United Nations, and by conferences and 
agreements, to that end. However, with so 
many nations distrusting each other, and 
with so many international conferences end- 
ing without policy being defined, this is no 
time to be talking of reducing our Armed 
Forces or cutting down appropriations for 
their maintenance. We should lend our ef- 
forts to maintaining a strong, active force, 
well equipped and ready to defend us at all 
times. This will serve notice on any would- 
be aggressor nation that the United States is 
ready to defend itself if need be. 

The young men of today may be the sol- 
diers of tomorrow, and no one knows In what 
part of the world their services may be need- 
ed. Many of those who in the past left your 
town to serve with our Armed Forces did not 
return. We today honor them, and all others 
who went forward with our flag to participate 
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in the great victories of our past history. 
I trust the United States will not again be 
the target of any aggressor nation. However, 
if an aggressor should attack us, I know that 
the citizens of Coventry and of Rhode Island 
and of the whole United States will come for- 
ward, as they have in the past, to defend our 
country and defeat our enemy. 

Memorial Day is a day of sadness for many 
of us. This is particularly so today for the 
families of those officers and men who lost 
their lives in the recent catastrophe aboard 
the U. S. S. Bennington. This catastrophe 
was close to us, and I want the families of the 
men whose lives were lost serving aboard this 
ship to know that we share their bereave- 
ment. Many other members of our families 
and relatives and friends have served with 
the colors at different times. This is their 
day, and the day which we respect and honor, 
They would expect, I know, that we shoulder 
the responsibility of doing cur best not 
only to win any war forced upon us, but also 
to prevent any future war, to be ever vigi- 
lant, and to continue our efforts to bring a 
lasting peace to the world. 

Our country, the United States of America, 
has had forced upon it the leadership of the 
world, This responsibility has come to it 
unsought and cannot be avoided. It is im- 
perative that we as citizens live up to that 
responsibility, and so maintain and spread 
throughout the world the blessings of our 
democratic civilization, 


AMVET Scholarships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment prepared by me, together with a 
copy of a letter, dealing with AMVET 
scholarships. s 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Por the second time in the 3 years that 
the AMVETS National Service Foundation 
has presented scholarships, one of these 
4-year, $2,000 grants has been awarded to a 
young lady from Arkansas, In 1952 Miss 
Sylvia Vanderslice, daughter of Mrs. Octavia 
R. Vanderslice, of Fayetteville, won a scholar- 
ship. Recently Edgar C. Corry, president of 
the foundation, announced that Mary II. 
Fordyce, daughter of Mrs. Downs L. Fordyce, 
of 1801 Shadowlane, Little Rock, had won 
one cf the 1954 grants. 

These memorial scholarships are not ordi- 
nary educational awards. They have a spe- 
cific purpose—a very fine one. These grants 
are presented only to children of deceased 
or totally disabled veterans who served in 
the Armed Forces after September 16, 1940. 
Given as living memorials to the Americans 
who died in World War II and Korea, they 
help the children of these men who sacri- 
ficed life or health in battles for their 
country. 

Six scholarships are awarded each year, 
One winner for each of the six AMVETS dis- 
tricts is chosen on the basis of (1) his abil- 
ity to succeed in college, as shown by his 
secondary school record and his grades on 
a national aptitude examination, and (2) 
financial need. 

These scholarships are one of a number 
of fine programs the AMVETS National Sery- 
ice Foundation maintains to ald veterans, 
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war widows, and war orphans. The founda- 
tion's activities, I believe, show that we did 
not misplace our trust in 1947 when we made 
AMVETS the only veterans’ organization 
Congress chartered after World War II. 

This year’s scholarship winner from my 
State comes from an old Arkansas pioneer- 
ing family and is the daughter of a great 
American patriot. Mary Fordyce father, 
the late Col. John R. Fordyce, was a much- 
decorated bomber pilot, who served his coun- 
try well and faithfully until he was killed 
during the north African fighting of World 
War II. 

Colonel Fordyce’s willingness to serve and 
his faith in America is poignantly told by his 
widow in a letter to Mr. Corry, of the 
AMVETS National Service Foundation. 


Lrrrir Rock, Ank., May 10, 1954. 
Encar Corry, Jr., 
President, AMVETS, National Service 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Corry: The AMVET memorial 
scholarship which has been designated for 
my daughter, Mary H. Fordyce, will be a 
constant reminder to her and to me that 
Colonel Fordyce did not misplace his love 
for his country. This is the American way 
of life that he fought to preserve. In los- 
ing his life in serving others, it is wonderful 
that those he worked with can now do so 
much for his daughter in his absence. 

Before going overseas he wrote a letter to 
his children saying that as a father he 
thought he had more reason to serve than 
a single man. He also said, “It is regrettable 
that men of evil design can have sufficient 
power to so disturb the lives of us all, In 
the belief that the only way to prevent catas- 
trophe in all our lives is to overcome the 
forces of evil and that it is the duty of all 
of us to carry the fight, I sail quite deter- 
mined to do my part.” 

Because of his military record as a leader 
and as a bomber pilot (Air Medal and Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross) as well as his record 
of service as an interested citizen of our 
State, his name has been proposed for the 
new bomber base that is being built near 
Little Rock, Many friends and organiza- 
tions are backing his nomination sent to the 
Air Force memorialization committee in 
Washington. Whether or not the name is 
designated as Fordyce Field, we, his family, 
will be happy that he is still remembered 
and is honored. 

Please extend to your scholarship commit- 
tee and to your organization my appreciation 
not only for the honor to my datighter, but 
also for your financial assistance. This as- 
sures her of 4 years in the college of her 
choice as with your help I can manage the 
rost. 

Sincerely yours, 
Downs L. FORDYCE 
Mrs, John R. Fordyce, Jr. 


Truth Restated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the excellence of the address de- 
livered by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio before the Forest Lawn 
journalism awards dinner, on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is in- 
dicated by an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Baltimore News-Post of 
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May 31, 1954, entitled “Truth Restated.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRUTH RESTATED 

Something all Americans should under- 
stand-and none should forget, was the theme 
of Senator Jonn W. Bricker’s principal ad- 
dress in Los Angeles, 

The Constitution of the United States Is 
not an instrunrent for the creation of power, 
he told a distinguished audience at the 
Forest Lawn journalism awards dinner. 

It is, instead, a charter of liberty that 
limits and controls power. 

It must be kept invulnerable against at- 
tempts to deny the American people the 
vital right of self-government. 

The principle is incontrovertible. It is the 
firm base on which the Bricker amendment 
to the Constitution rests. 

Quoting the Declaration of Independence, 
Senator BRICKER repeated the essential doc- 
trine of the Founding Fathers: 

To secure the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just power from the consent of 
the governed.” 

When the executive treatymaking power 
is able to circumvent this doctrine, consti- 
tutional guaranties are in fact canceled. 

So attested John Foster Dulles before he 
became Secretary of State, Mr. BRICKER re- 
minded his hearers. r 

In spite ot bitter opposition and misrepre- 
sentation, the Senator said, the Bricker 
amendment remains a burning issue as long 
as Americans refuse to yield their right of 
self-government to executive ambition or 
caprice, 

For, he concluded, America’s strength and 
leadership does not lie in weapons or goods, 
but in the spiritual concepts of liberty and 
justice that only a free people can uphold. 

We are grateful for Senator Bricker’s 
timely and convincing address. 

It is most heartening to Americans who 
love their country. 


Address Delivered by Former President 
Hoover Before the Government Econ- 
omy Rally of the Farm City Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Record an address made by the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover before the 
Government Economy Rally of the Farm 
City Conference at Town Hall on May 
25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Iam greatly honored to recelve this econ- 
omy award from the Farm City Conference. 
Especially as I receive it in company with 
Secretary Humphrey and Senator BYRD. 

Those two distinguished public servants 
are every day in the operating room perform- 
ing surgery on Federal expenditures in the 
hope of maintaining national solvency. Iam 
only an old family doctor called in as a medi- 
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cal consultant. My job is to suggest politely 
to administrative agencies and pressure 
groups, “You are a little bit heavy in the 
middle.“ The Secretary hourly bas to say, 
“We just don't have any money for you.” 
The Senator's favorite prescription is, Put 
Santa Claus in the deep freeze.” 

In the fiscal field we have to contend with 
two delusions. One is the John Maynard 


Keynes shell game that no matter how much 


the public debt may be, it does not matter 
because we owe it to ourselves. That theory 
includes the idea that the debt never needs 
to be paid off. But it ignores the pain result- 
ing when the old and especially the young 
pay income tax for interest on the debt, 
Twenty-odd years of deficits and consequent 
inflation have produced another economic 
pain which the followers of Lord Keynes did 
not diagnose. For the purchasing power of 
money has decreased by one-half. 

The idea is that blessed are the young for 
they shall inherit the national debt. 

I might observe generally that creating 
public debt through deficits is creating a 
dead horse. Private debt creates live horses. 

The other delusion is that the Federal 
Government should do the homework of the 
counties and the States. There are two parts 
to this delusion. One is that the job will be 
better done if it is a long way off from local 
control, The other is that when the people 
in the States pay out money in Federal taxes, 
they get it all back in benefits. But the 
benefits Idea omits the fact that there is a 
deducion for the kitty“ —the real name of 
which is Federal bureaucracy. 

While the authorities can carefully watch 
efficiency and waste in Washington, their 
influence seems to decrease inversely with 
distance. For instance, the Brownson sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives 
reported that the Federal Government in 
erecting certain quarters for American staff 
in Germany, supplied the following glass- 
ware at the taxpayers’ expense to each 4- 
bedroom apartment: 12 beer glasses, 12 
champagne glasses, 12 cocktail glasses, 12 
Uqueur glasses, 12 white wine glasses, 12 red 
wine glasses, 12 sweet wine glasses. 

There were also 12 water glasses, but it 
would seem this item might have been re- 
duced. This happened during a previous 
administration, 

Another method for increasing the na- 
tional debt and deficits is Federal lending 
of money and guaranteeing of loans. This 
flame can warm, but it also can consume. 

Members of our Reorganization Commis- 
sion of 5 years ago urged that there were 
great dangers when such loans or guaranties 
were made to anyone except public or 
Government regulated institutions. We 
said it would lead to favoritism, waste and 
corruption. As an example I may mention 
that Senator Byrn and I once upon a time 
conducted a campaign to wind up the RFC 
for just those reasons. We did not imme- 
diately succeed, but we illuminated the sub- 
ject. We showed that loans had been made 
to 11 distilleries and breweries, 8 theaters, 
5 bowling alleys and beauty parlors and 39 
hotels. One hotel was named the Bluebeard. 
Also I should include a loan to one snake 
farm. The RFC is now in liquidation. But 
only after huge losses and the exposed cor- 
ruption was a season's sensation. 

I might also cite another example in the 
housing loan guaranties which are now un- 
der investigation for fraud—as ample proof 
of our rightness of 5 years ago. 

I have frequently spoken on the conse- 
quences of pressure groups, both citizens 
and States and municipalities, operating on 
the Congress for huge spending. Of course, 
every pressure group and every Government 
agency wants economy for everybody else. 
But we three, who are speaking tonight, have 
difficulty in adding this up to unanimity for 
less expenditures. Today these pressure 
group bills before the Congress would aggre- 
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gate 2 or 3 billions of additions to the pros- 
ent authorizations. 

My sympathy often goes out for the 
humble decimal point. He has a pathetic 
and hectic life wandering around among 
regimented ciphers, trying to find some of 
the old places he used to know when budgets 
were balanced. 

Our Republic is beset by many dangers. 
But here is one which we can control if we 
have the will to do it. That is, waste, un- 
necessary spending and unbalanced budgets 
and thus continued inflation. That will- 
power can be provided by the citizens of the 
country expressing themselves in support of 
such leaders as Secretary Humphrey and 
Senator BYRD, 


A Tribue to President Truman on His 70th 
Pirthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
in honor of former President Truman, 
on his 70th birthday, delivered by Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager, in New York 
City, on Saturday, May 15. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRIEUTE TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON His TOTTE 
BIRTHDAY 
(By Henry Stecle Commager) 

We meet on this festive occasion not in a 
spirit of partisanship but of unity, for Mr. 
Truman belongs not alone to the Democratic 
Party but to the Nation, and Mr. Truman's 
achievements, which we are here to recall 
and to celebrate, are chapters in the history 
of the Nation and of the entire world. 

What are those achievements? It is some- 
times difficult to render a historical verdict 
on a man or an institution that is still with 
us—and Mr. Truman, who is by way of being 
both man and institution, is an old soldier 
who has not just faded away, but is very 
much with us. But the swift rush of events 
has already supplied us with historical per- 
spective, for now as one great crisis succeeds 
another with breathtaking speed, the years 
are as decades, and already we can see the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations as 
part of history. 

President Truman came to office as the 
most terrible of wars drew to its tremendous 
close, and expected to devote his talents and 
energies to the beneficent tasks of peace and 
restoration. His great predecessor had car- 
ried the Nation through a decade of crisis 
and 4 years of war. He had recognized in 
time the grim danger that confronted free 
peoples everywhere; he had made this Nation 
an arsenal of democracy and pledged its 
power and might to the rescue and liberation 
of the Old World. This he had achieved, 
and the salvation of the New World as well. 
He did not live to see the final triumph of 
that cause of freedom—that triumph of 
which he was the chief architect—and he 
was spared, too, the swift disillusionment 
that followed. But we know that he whose 
faltering hand wrote those last shining 
words, “let us move forward with strong and 
active faith,” that be would have gone on 
not from the disillusionment but from the 
triumph. We can say of him, in the great 
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words of Pericles, that “the whole world Is 
the sepulchre of famous men, and their story 
is not graven only on stone over their native 
earth, but lives on far away without visible 
symbol woven into the stuff of other men's 
lives.” 

Every war is followed by reaction and every 
victory by a sense of frustration. After the 
First World War we retreated into illiberal 
conservatism on the domestic scene and into 
isolation from the international. But not 
every administration must succumb to these 
forces of reaction and disillusionment. Mr. 
Truman was catapulted into power at one 
of the most difficult moments in all history— 
at a time when the idealism of one world 
was giving way to the tragedy of a divided 
world; at a time when the great wartime 
coalition that had brought victory was fall- 
ing apart; at a time when the Nation was 
confronted with problems of almost insuper- 
able difficulty; the occupation and adminis- 
tration of conquered territories, the relief 
and rehabilitation of our allies and of our 
quondam enemies as well; the transition 
from a war to a peace economy and then 
back to the twilight economy of a cold war; 
the resistance to assaults on freedom at 
home and abroad, and to communism wher- 
ever it threatened. But under Mr. Truman’s 
aMiuent leadership there was no retreat into 
isolation and no abandonment of allies— 
not even the luxury of talking about them 
as if they were really our enemies. There 
was no reaction, no postwar depression or 
recession or rolling readjustment; there was 
no paralysis of the power of government; 
there was no frittering away of civil liber- 


Searcely had Mr. Truman taken over the 
Presidential office before he was confronted 
with a series of convulsive crises. Over a 
Europe shattered and demoralized by 6 cruel 
years of war now loomed the shadow of a 
new President Truman rose un- 
hesitatingly to the challenge, For, in the 
noble words of the same Pericles, he knew 
“that the secret of happiness was freedom 
and the secret of freedom a brave heart, and 
he did not stand aside from the onset of the 
enemy.” The result was one of those great 
historic acts whose significance will grow 
with the passing years, for the Truman 
doctrine, the policy of supporting free peo- 
ples who are resisting subjugation every- 
where, is one which Mr. Truman's successor 
has of necessity made his own, and one 
which must remain one of the cornerstones 
of our foreign policy. 

Not content with declamation, President 
Truman moved resolutely to the aid of 
Greece, and saved that ancient land. and with 
it much of the Middle Fast, from Communist 
dominion. A few weeks later and Secretary 
of State Marshall had outlined what came to 
be known as the Marshall plan. The opposi- 
tion to this plan was flerce and implacable, 
but after a full-dress debate the plan became 
law, and once again the New World stepped 
forth to the rescue and liberation of the 
old. Marshall ald stands, with lend-lease, 
as one of the great inventions in the realm 
of social relations; for boldness of concep- 
tion and generosity of execution it is with- 
out parallel in modern politics. With the 
twin shields of the Truman doctrine and the 
Marshall aid western Europe started back on 
the long road to recovery and strength—a 
recovery not material alone but on morale 
and faith; a strength not military alone but 
of heart and spirit. 

With these two great steps the United 
States, under President Truman’s inspired 
leadership, moved confidently Into that posi- 
tion which destiny had prepared for her— 
the position of leader and guardian of the 
free world. Mr. Truman saw the real nature 
of the danger from communism, and was not 
confused. He saw that America must arrest 
that danger, and was not frightened. He 
saw that no one nation could do this task 
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alone, and he organized a second grand coali- 
tion, as unprecedented in time of peace as its 
predecessor had been in time of war. His- 
tory will record that he did not permit him- 
self or his administration to be distracted 
into sideshows or spectacles, or deluded into 
thinking that the real enemy was within 
rather than without. It will record that he 
did not fail to summon to his aid the best 
talent of the Nation, and to give that talent 
full play, and that under his guidance the 
Nation built up its armed might, organized 
its industrial strength, developed its scien- 
tific resources, and all of this in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. It will record that he con- 
structed the most powerful peacetime coall- 
tion in history, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and then the European Defense 
Community, and that when he left office 
these were going concerns. 

It will record, too, that under President 
Truman the armed might of the free nations 
met aggression in the West and in the East, 
and halted it. The blockade of Berlin was 
a deadly threat to the whole balance of 
power in Europe. Mr. Truman fought back, 
and the spectacular success of the Berlin 
airlift was a turning point in modern his- 
tory, for this display of technical compe- 
tence, of material power, and above all of 
willpower, heartened freemen everywhere. 

The Communist inyasion of South Korea 
presented a challenge to the United States 
and to the United Nations which could not 
be ignored—though there were those who 
thought that we should ignore it, and who 
still entertain that folly. Once again Presi- 
dent Truman acted with vigor and boldness. 
He threw American forces into the breach, 
and the American delegation to the United 
Nations rallied the free nations to present a 
united front against aggression. Contrast 
all this with the sorry spectacle of totalitar- 
ian aggressions and victories in the thirtles— 
in Ethiopia, in Manchuria, in Austria, in 
Czechoslovakia, and at last in Poland. 
Though aggression was not defeated—the 
fight still goes on—it was arrested, and free- 
dom was given a breathing space in which 
to bulld up its strength. 

What a record it is. We are told now by 
men interested in partisanship but not in 
truth, that under Democratic leadership— 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man—communism has overrun most of the 
globe, and that for this they are somehow 
responsible. We are told that the democ- 
racies have staggered, in these years, from 
blunder to blunder, from defeat to defeat. 
Should it be necessary to recall that under 
Roosevelt's leadership we did, after all, win 
the greatest and most arduous of all wars, 
and that under Truman we inaugurated the 
United Nations, rehabilitated Europe, re- 
constructed Japan, stopped aggression in 
Iran and in Greece, in Germany and in Ko- 
rea, and built up a powerful community of 
free nations? 

It was not on the world stage alone that 
Mr. Truman displayed qualities which as- 
sure him an honored place in history, but 
on the domestic as well. What we miss 
most, now, with the passing months, are 
the contours of statemanship, that magiste- 
rial understanding of the nature and func- 
tion of government which has characterized 
all of our major Presidents from Washing- 
ton and Jefferson to Franklin Roosevelt and 
Truman. The men who founded this Nation 
were men with a profound understanding 
of the nature of government, of its respon- 
sibilities and its dangers, of its scope and 
its limits. They constructed a government 
which had ample authority to do all those 
tasks that government must do—to protect 
the Nation against enemies abroad and at 
home, to conserve and develop natural re- 
sources, to protect the human resources— 
the resources of a people who make up now 
a congeries of little States but a single Na- 
tion. And at the same time they con- 
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structed a government that had clear limits 
to ite authority—one that was restricted in 
the arena of personal rights and liberties. 
They saw to it that the government had 
sovereign power in those realms where it 
had to operate effectively, and had no power 
in those realms where it had no right to 
operate at all—the control of ideas. 

President Truman, like his wise and brave 
predecessor, had a sure grasp of this essen- 
tial distinction, and a sure instinct of the 
nature of governmental authority, and of 
Presidential authority. He did not submit 
to the fallacious notion that it was states- 
maniike to dismantle government, or to 
withdraw it from those areas where it alone 
was strong enough to protect the Nation's 
interest. He recognized that there were 
many fields where only the National Gov- 
ernment could function effectively, above all 
the field of natural resources, the preserva- 
tion for future generations of the Nation's 
resources of oil, natural gas, water power, 
timber, and soll, which are the possession of 
no one State and no one generation but of 
the whole people and the illimitable future. 
He knew that it was the duty of the Presi- 
dent to make the whole Nation, and future 
generations, his clients. 

He knew well the lesson of our history, 
that the strong Presidents, those who ac- 
cepted responsibility, were also those who 
had advanced democracy, who had been in- 
struments of reform, who had brought Amer- 
ica to Its position of world leadership: Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, the first 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It was along the path marked out by these 
men that Mr. Truman followed, and as he 
was not merely a follower but a pioneer, he 
pushed his explorations into new territory. 
He knew, too, that if our political system 
is to function the President must assume 
and exercise to the full the responsibilities 
of leadership—leadership of his administra- 
tion, leadership of his party, leadership of 
public opinion, leadership, now that we are 
the strongest of free nations, of the Western 
World. 

He accepted therefore the responsibilities 
of his great office and fulfilled them. He 
formulated a legislative policy, disciplined 
his party, and got results. He attracted men 
of talents to the Federal service, protected 
them against contumely and harassments, 
intimidation and distraction, misrepresenta- 
tion and character assassination, He did not 
dismantle the administrative structure, nor 
undermine the civil service, nor seek to turn 
over great administrative tasks to local and 
private organizations incapable of perform- 
ing them. Nor did he seek to turn back the 
constitutional clock to a day of laissez-faire 
or of governmental impotence, He knew that 


„under the Constitution the President was 


invested with authority to conduct foreign 
relations, and guarded this high responsibil- 
ity against congressional assault that would 
unbalance our constitutional system and ren- 
der the executive helpless in time of crisis, 
He took with high serlousness the solemn 
promise to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution and did not permit that great 
charter to suffer harm. He knew that the 
Bill of Rights was an integral part of the Con- 
stitution and did not stand idly by while it 
was undermined. 

In that great oration from which we have 
already drawn, Pericles reminds us that the 
Athenian Commonwealth owed all its great- 
ness to men with the fighter’s daring, the 
wise man's understanding of his duty, and 
the good man's self-discipline in its perform- 
ance.” These are the qualities for which Mr. 
Truman will be remembered: the fighter's 
daring, the wise man’s sense of duty, the good 
man's self-discipline. And we can pay him 
too that final tribute from Pericles that “the 
love of honor alone is not staled by age, and 
it is by honor that the end of life is cheered.” 
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Our Debt to the Veterans of Wisconsin 
and the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


A OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Memorial 
Day, 1954, has come and gone. It is alto- 
gether fitting that our reconsecration to 
the departed heroes of past conflicts not 
be confined to but 1 day of the year. It 
is fitting that we remember them every 
day of the year, through, in Lincoln’s 
words, caring for him “who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan.” 

I was pleased to see in the Monday, 
May 31, issue of the Milwaukee Journal 
an extensive article by Mr. Paul M. Me- 
Mahon, regarding the tending to the 
needs of the 426,000 veterans of Wis- 
consin, 

We of the Badger State, like our fellow 
citizens of the other States of the Union, 
glory in the deeds of gallantry of our 
heroes. We glory in the more than 50 
Badgers who have won our highest mili- 
tary award—the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. We glory in our fighting 32d 
Division. We glory in all the units which 
have fought, from the earliest times in 
Badger country, like the 7th Regiment, 
which was mustered into service on Sep- 
tember 16, 1861—the “Iron Brigade of 
the West,” which suffered only 14 fewer 
casualties than the battle losses of the 
5th New Hampshire, which lost more 
men than any other regiment in the 
Union Army. 

I ask unanimous consent that brief 
excerpts from the article by Paul Mc- 
Mahon be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Many Services PROVIDED IN STATE ror VET- 
ERANS or Oun Nation's Wars—ABOUT 
426,000 Live rẹ Wisconstn—Hosprrat CARE, 
EDUCATION, AND JoB TRAINING, Loan GUAR- 
ANTIES FOR HOMES, FARMS, AND BUSINESSES 
Amono THINGS THEY'RE ELIGIBLE For 

(By Paul M. McMahon) 

By tradition a grateful Nation paused this 
weekend to honor its war dead, but her 
people have made every day Memorial Day 
for the living veteran. A look at what the 
State and Nation are doing, and have done, 
for military veterans in Wisconsin reveals 
that the living never are forgotten. 

Wisconsin has about 426,000 living vet- 
erans. At least 123,000 of them reside in 
Milwaukee County. Close to 75 percent of 
the veterans served in World War II. Serv- 
ices for all veterans are varied and extensive. 
Here are some indications: 

Close to $68 million in public money are 
spent annually for veterans in Wisconsin. 
Almost all of it is Federal money. 

The Federal Government operates the 
third largest veterans’ institution in the 
United States at Wood, Milwaukee County. 
Wood has 1,661 operating beds in its domi- 
ciliary and 1,275 in its hospital. It costs 
$8,700,000 a year to keep the institution 
going. 
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Fiſty- three thousand siz hundred and thirty 
loans guaranteed 

More than 150,000 veterans have received 
education and job training in Wisconsin 
under the GI bills of the last decade. The 
cost totals $223 million. About 72 percent 
of this outlay went to the veterans and 28 
percent to the schools. 

Veterans in Wisconsin hold $1.1 billion in 
Government life insurance, A 

The VA regional ofice here says that it has 
guaranteed 53,630 home, farm, and business 
loans in Wisconsin. The amount guaran- 
teed was $187 million. Included are loans 
for 47,358 homes. Last year alone the VA 
guaranteed 6,300 home loans in Wisconsin. 

The State of Wisconsin maintains the 
Grand Army Home for Veterans at King 
where veterans of any war and their wives, 
widows, or mothers may live. Its capacity is 
300 veterans and 200 women. 

Service to the veteran has become an un- 
dertaking of tremendous scope. It touches, 
in one aspect or another, a vast number of 
Americans. 


Over 20 million veterans 


“The veterans’ administration estimates 
the total number of living veterans of all 
wars in the United States at 20,731,000," said 
J. P. Cullen, Milwaukee, regional manager of 
the veterans’ administration here. “These 
veterans and their dependents are potentially 
eligible for VA benefits under laws enacted by 
Congress." Largest segment of the veterans’ 
population in this country is the World War 
II group, which numbers 15,428,000, accord- 
ing to the VA, Certain significant points re- 
garding the veterans’ population have been 
drawn in a nationwide VA study which 
Cullen believes can be applied in general to 
Wisconsin, 

“Veterans and their families now make up 
one-third of the population of the Nation,” 
he said. “By 1955 we expect veterans and 
their families to make up 40 percent of the 
population. 

‘Taking care of the veteran has become one 
of the biggest jobs in the country. In Wis- 
consin, as in most States, it is approached 
from both State and Federal levels. Uncle 
Sam, however, pays by far the larger share 
of the cost and provides more extensive sery- 
ices, 

One of Wisconsin's major contributions to 
veterans is the Grand Army Home at King, 
just outside of Waupaca. Bathed in serenity, 
it's a charming community perched high 
over pretty Rainbow Lake where veterans can 
fish at length and with good chances of suc- 
cess. 

The institution, originally established 77 
years ago by the Grand Army of the Re- 
public as a home for Civil War veterans, later 
passed into the hands of the State of Wis- 
consin and eventually became a home for 
veterans of any war. It includes 109 bulld- 
ings scattered over 136 well-kept acres. 
Some of the buildings are as old as the in- 
stitution but each is maintained in good 
condition, 

Presiding over the 500 “members” and 222 
employees is big, genial, kind, Gilman H. 
Stordock. A former Milwaukean long ac- 
tive in veterans’ affairs, Stordock left the 
Veterans’ Administration 5 years ago to be- 
come commandant of the Grand Army Home. 
Although younger than almost any of the 
members, Stordock takes a fatherly interest 
in them. He calis all of them, men or 
women, by their first name. They often can 
find him in his office shortly after 6 a. m, 
Stordock's friends claim that he would rather 
be commandant at King than President of 
the United States. 


Oldest member is 101 
“We give complete maintenance for all 
members, including medical and dental care, 
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prosthesis, all clothing, lodging and meals,” 
Stordock said. 


Wives, widows, and mothers of veterans 
may become members if they qualify in 
other The oldest member of the 
home is 101-year-old Mrs. Victoria Pinkert, a 
remarkably spirited, chubby little woman 
who lives in the hospital annex. Three of 
Mrs. Pinkert's eighteen children were World 
War I veterans, 

Ka * . * . 

The home, operated under the jurisdiction 
of the Wisconsin Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, requires an annual outlay of about 
$868,000. However, a total of $162,000 was 
collected from members in the last fiscal 
year. An additional §72,399 was received 
from the Federal Government, which pays 
$500 a year for each veteran who could 
qualify for entrance to a Federal veterans’ 
home (less one-half of anything the home 
might collect from the veteran). The Fed- 
eral money must be spent for construction, 

IMPORTANT FIELD—HOUSING LOANS 


Another important aspect of the State's 
services to veterans is in the housing-loan 
field. Gordon A. Huseby, director of the 
Wisconsin Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
at Madison, says that his department has 
approved 13,146 housing loans for a total of 
$34,500,000 since the State housing loan law 
went into effect. 

“We're rather proud of this because about 
95 percent of our loans are second mort- 
gages,” he said. “Our loans are made only 
to veterans who show need for housing and 
who have exhausted primary financing from 
local sources. Housing funds are allocated 
to the counties according to veteran popu- 
lation.” 

Milwaukee County is represented by 3,958 
loans totaling $10,867,800. 

The State also makes grants to needy vet- 
erans to cover such emergencies as medical 
treatment and hospitalization. These grants, 
which are not repaid, may total close to $90,- 
000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Loans for Rehabilitation 


A more substantial item is the rehabili- 
tation loan. Such a loan generaly is made 
to a veteran who has not been able to 
establish local credit but who shows that 
he is a reliable risk, Huseby explained. The 
loans, up to a maximum of $1,000 may be 
made for purchase of a business, repairing a 
business property, adding to a veteran's 
home, educational purposes, buying furni- 
ture, or cattle, or farm machinery, or simply 
to cover accumulated bills beyond the vet- 
eran's current ability to pay. 

Rehabilitation loans totaling more than 
$16 million have been made to 24,400 Wis- 
consin veterans since the law permitting 
them went into effect in 1946, 

Milwaukee County veterans received about 
$2,111,000 of that amount. 

The State of Wisconsin's service to veter- 
ans is, of course, overshadowed by the Fed- 
eral Veterans’ Administration. The VA re- 
gional office in Milwaukee spends close to 
$52 million a year. The VA spends another 
$15,366,000 on the operation of its general 
hospital and domicillary at Wood, the tuber- 
culosis hospitals at Madison and Waukesha 
and the neuropsychiatric hospital at Tomah, 

Altogether, the VA employs 3,400 persons 
in Wisconsin. Its four hosiptals have a 
total bed capacity of 3,158. 

The veterans’ center at Wood is exceeded 
in size, and only slightly, by centers at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Dayton, Ohio. Old-time 
residents of Milwaukee often think of it as 
„soldiers“ home,” a name commonly used 
from the time of its establishment mainly 
as a home for Union veterans of the Civil 
War in 1867. Milwaukeeans used to make 
the spacious grounds one of their favorite 
picnic spots. 
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Ninety-three buildings, some modernistic, 
gome generations old, but all clean and neat, 
are scattered over almost 300 acres of rolling 
Jand, It would take $40 million to replace 
the property at Wood, not including land 
purchased in the opinion of its manager 
D. C. Firmin. Actually, the original cost to 
the Government is placed at only $6,500,000, 
he said. Wood's hospital capacity of 1,275 
beds has an average utilization of 85 per- 
cent. In the domiciliary, where the turnover 
is less frequent, utilization of the 1,661 beds 
averages 94 percent. 

Veterans from World War I dominate the 
populations of the hospital and the domi- 
ciliary. A recent count at the domiciliary 
thowed that 1,329 of the residents were 
World War I veterans. Only 133 were World 
War II veterans. The rest served in the 
Spanish-American War, the Indian wars, or 
in peacetime. 

On the same day, 585 of the hospital pa- 
tients—more than one-half of the total— 
were World War I veterans. There was 339 
patients who served in World War II and 
66 who served in the Korean conflict. 

Only a few women veterans are seen at a 
center like the Wood. The hospital has beds 
for 18 women and an attractive lounge for 
patients able to leave their beds. One day 
recently there were only 3, 2 of them World 
War I nurses. 

The modernly equipped hospital has beds 
for 840 general medical and surgical cases, 
209 tuberculosis and 226 neuropsychiatric. 
The hospital last. year admitted 6,113 pa- 
tients. The hospital's completely equipped 
dental service, intended mainly for in- 
patients, handled an average of almost 
2,000 cases a month. 

2 Many types of therapy 

About one-half of the hospital patients 
are treated in one or another phase of phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation, including 
many who also may be under treatment for 
other medical or physical ailments. The 
hospital offers many types of therapy—edu- 
cational, manual arts, occupational, correc- 
tive, physical and blind. 

“We try to teach our veterans how to live 
the best with what they have left to use,” 
explained Joseph Riley, executive assistant 
in physical medicine and rehabilitation. 

Leroy Friestad, 25, of Williams Bay, offers 
an example, He's a quadriplegic who is 
ready to leave the hospital after 17 months 
of treatment. Friestad, a paratrooper in 
World War II. was paralyzed in an automo- 
bile accident. 

Learned to typewrite 

Friestad lost all use of his legs and his 
hands. He could use only a few isolated 
muscles in his arm. He set out to discover 
how he could use those few muscles to best 
advantage., Under the careful direction of 
Miss Nancy Brown, chief occupational 
therapist, special slings were made in which 
Friestad’s arms could rest and plastic splints 
were made to cover his hands. He cannot, of 
course, get around except in a wheel chair. 

Although virtually all of the muscles in 
Friestad's Mmbs were dead, the muscles of 
his heart were of steel. Courageously, he 
set about to make a useful man of himself, 
Now, almost a year and a half later, he can 
write, use an electric typewriter, feed and 
shave himself. To write, Miss Brown places 
a splint over his hand and inserts a pencil 
which Friestad can guide with the arm 
muscles, 

When Friestad returns to his Williams Bay 
home he will set up a little service business 
working on telephone ordering, mail order- 
ing, typing, etc. How fast can he type? 

* . * 


REDUCE MORTALITY OF TB PATIENTS 


Remarkable progress is being made in the 
reduction of the mortality rate of tubercu- 
losis patients in veterans’ hospitals and in 
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the percentage of arrested cases, according to 
Firmin and the heads of the VA tuberculosis 
hospitals at Madison and Waukesha. The in- 
troduction of miracle drugs permitting new 
types of surgery have revolutionized treat- 
ment of tuberculosis since the end of World 
War II, they said. 
. * s . . 

Treatment has been so successful in the 
last 2 years that some VA officials now doubt 
that future needs will require as many 
tuberculosis hospital beds as are presently 
set up, Firmin said. Those beds could easily 
be converted to other uses. 


Patients from 30 States 


The Madison hospital has a capacity of 
416 beds, Waukesha 256 and Wood 209 beds 
for such patients. Many of the patients at 
Waukesha and Madison are from the Chi- 
cago area, 

Although Wood also uses 226 beds for 
neuropsychiatric patients, the major service 
in this field is carried out in the 1,176 bed 
hospital at Tomah. This big neuropsychi- 
atric center averages 97 percent of capacity, 
according to VA statistics, 

Tomah has patients from 30 States, al- 
though 90 percent of them are from Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Dlinois, or upper 
Michigan. Dr. Benjamin F, Jackson, man- 
ager of the hospital, reports a patient turn- 
over of between 350 and 500 a year. Virtu- 
ally all the patients are veterans of World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean conflict. 
The percentage, roughly, runs 60 percent 
World War I and 40 percent World War Il- 
Korea. 

Both acute and chronic 


The peak from World War I is approaching, 
in Dr. Jackson's opinion. Many of his cases 
are men who have become chronic over the 
years. The hospital handles both acute and 
chronic cases. 

A veteran Is eligible for admission to a 
veterans’ hospital if he has a service-con- 
nected disability. He also may be treated for 
a non-service-connected disability if he signs 
a statement that he is unable to pay the cost 
of treatment in a private hospital. 

Entrance to a domiciliary, like Wood's, 18 
open to “a war veteran with a disabling dis- 
ease or condition not susceptible to improve- 
ment within a reasonable time and who has 
no adequate means of support,” Pirmin said. 
Residents are referred to as members,“ not 
“patients.” 

The members range in age from 28 to 94. 
The average is 61. They are quartered in 6 
buildings and divided into 10 companies. 

Every member physically able to do some 
work is required to put in 5 hours of work 
on each of 5 days a week. As a result, 7 of 
the 10 companies do all the housekeeping 
and maintenance of barracks, proudly re- 
ports Domiciliary Officer Victor J, Brule, Un- 
fortunately, all of the barracks at Wood are 
old. Each was built some time before 1900, 
Brulc said. Nevertheless, all are kept in good 
condition, well painted, polished, ‘and 
equipped with sprinkling systems: 

Members are provided a bed, locker, and 
chair in rooms containing from 1 to 60 beds. 
Each barracks has a solarium where the men 
may read, visit, and relax. An indigent 
member receives all the services and items 
needed for his daily living, including 12 pack- 
ages of cigarettes a month. A member with 
more than $20 a month income is asked to 
buy his own comfort items. 

The quiet dignity which pervades Wood's 
domiciliary is especially evident upon the 
death of a member. No matter how many 
burials may be scheduled for one day, each 
funeral is handled separately. Each deceased 
member lies in state at the Wood mortuary. 
Flowers, aà firing squad, a bugler, and com- 
plete funeral service is provided. 

“A member may be friendless, may have 
no other home or relatives—may even have 
been a bum part of his life—but at Wood 
the Government buries him like a general,” 
Brule said, 
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THEY BRING PROBLEMS TO REGIONAL OFFICE 

A hub of all VA service in Wisconsin is 
the busy regional office at 342 North Water 
Street. Veterans made 50,000 visits there 
last year, bringing with them one problem 
or another. An additional 50,000 visits were 
made to VA contact offices in Ashland, Eau 
Claire, Green Bay, La Crosse, Madison, Ra- 
cine, Superior, and Wausau. VA interview- 
ers also discussed personal problems with 
23,000 other veterans at the 4 Wisconsin 
hospitals. 

What were the main points discussed? 
Forty-eight thousand compensation cascs 


Better than 25 percent wanted to talk 
about their GI insurance. Then came mat- 
ters pertaining to VA education and job- 
training programs. Of all the veterans who 
have returned to civilian life in Wisconsin, 
48 percent have taken up some form of 
training, the VA says; 35,000 have attended 
the University of Wisconsin alone, with a 
peak of 13,700 in September 1946. The peak 
enrollment in the entire Wisconsin program 
was 55,000 in April 1947. Presently almost 
11,000 are participating in the education 
program. 

Also of interest to Wisconsin veterans, as 
Indicated in the interviews, were compensa- 
tion and pensions. The VA pays compensa- 
tion for service-connected disability and pen- 
sions to veterans physically unable to sup- 
port themselves. 

Wisconsin has 48,000 compensation and 
pension cases, according to Hugh MacGillis, 
acting assistant VA regional manager. Sixty 
percent of the cases are from World War II. 
The VA will pay more than $33 million on 
those claims this fiscal year. 

Another major problem of veterans which 
the VA regional office sometimes can solve 
on the spot is medical and dental care. The 
office has a complete dental clinic and can 
treat outpatients for a wide variety of dis- 
eases and allments, physical and mental. 

The regional office's medical staff handled 
23,600 cases last year and its dental staff took 
care of 4,200 patients. In addition, the VA 
arranged for 12,000 medical patients and 
19.800 dental patients to be treated by out- 
side private professional men. 

Pensions to increase 


Despite the volume of cases now being 
handled by the VA here, Cullen foresees a 
steady increase in the business of his office, 
The peak load for the regional office occurred 
in February 1947 when the office staff rose to 
1,600. It's down to 550 now. 

The World War I veterans reaching an age 
when many illnesses strike will be applying 
for an increasing number of pensions until 
the peak for this phase of VA service is 
reached, probably in 1970 or 1975, Cullen 
said. Later the World War II veterans and 
the Korean veterans will produce heavy 
loads. 

The Korean veterans will not reach the 
peak of their education and training pro- 
gram until 1956. After dipping to just under 
10,000 education and training cases, an up- 
turn started last month and the total now 
is close to 11,000. Applications for loan 
guaranties promise to reach huge totals this 
year. 

The Korean war veterans will produce as 
big a load as World War I veterans, Cullen 
said, In fact, he added, they might pro- 
duce greater work for the VA because more 
benefits are available now than after Werld 
War I. 

Service at county level 


Service to vetcrans in Wisconsin extends 
even to the county level. State laws re- 
quire that a veterans’ service officer and a 
veterans’ service commission be named in 
each of the 71 counties. The commission 
sets policy and guides the department of 
public welfare in granting ald to veterans 
who apply. The present commission in Mil- 
Waukee County consists of Ray Markey, 
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chairman; Christ T. Seraphim, and Frank 
J. Jazdzewski. The office of the commis- 
sion and the veterans’ service officer is in 
the county courthouse. 

The service officer works with the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs, and veterans’ or- 
ganizations in providing various services for 
veterans. Jack Luban, Milwaukee County 
veterans’ service officer, pointed out that he 
may even act with power of attorney for a 
veteran to press a claim. The county board 
appropriates funds to cover the budget of 
the service officer and commission. This 
year's budget Is $20,000. 

Other outstanding services for veterans 
are performed by the many organizations 
and individual persons who offer their time 
and energy free at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration institutions. They help feed the 
crippled, give parties for the blind, enter- 
tain the sick and wounded, write letters 
and perform countless other favors. At 
Wood they run a day nursery where little 
children may play while their mother visits 
with their father. 

“We get 100,000 volunteer hours of work 
a year from these people at Wood alone,” 
Firmin said gratefully. “I don't know what 
we would do without their help. It shows 
how much a community will take a place 
like Wood to its heart.” 


The Road to Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr.. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Road to Responsibility,” 
delivered at Chicago, III., on May 25, 
1954, by William S. Paley, chairman of 
the board of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. I had the honor to be associ- 
ated with Mr. Paley in that enterprise 
for some 21 years, and I have always 
regarded him as one of the outstanding 
leaders of American business. I am glad 
to see from the address that he is run- 
ning true to form. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In our turbulent Industry today I have 
no lack of problems to choose for the topic 
of my talk this morning. Broadcasting gets 
broader all the time. The problems we have 
before us are numerous and complex and 
touch almost every phase of the broadcaster's 
world: his business and economic preoccu- 
pations, the technological developments of 
the medium; his relationship with Govern- 
ment; his responsibility to the public at 
large. But you will permit me, I am sure, 
after acknowledging their very great impor- 
tance, to put all but one of these categories 
aside and direct your attention to one sig- 
nificant aspect of our responsibilities to the 
public at large. And so, I have chosen as 
my topic: the broadcaster's role and respon- 
sibliities in the field of news and public 
affairs. This problem is neither transitory 
nor peculiar to any other segment of the 
industry. On the contrary, the proper ex- 
ercise of a broadcaster's functions in this 
field is a responsibility which every broad- 
Caster must face and the problems relating 
to it are common to each of us. 
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Another reason I want to discuss news 
and public affairs is because this part of a 
broadcaster's operation has long been close 
to my heart and uppermost in my mind; 
also because I believe that discussion and 
exchange of ideas on this topic may well 
lead to newer and more significant plateaus 
for every segment of broadcasting. 

It is my belief that if we know what we 
are doing in the world of news and public 
affairs, we are secure: if we do not know, 
we are in danger—in danger of encroach- 
ments from Government, in danger of criti- 
cism, destructive and deserved from other 
powerful organs of opinion, in danger of 
criticism from the thinking and leading 
citizens of our Republic. 

Let me say that when I talk about news 
and public affairs this morning, I mean more 
than just what we call, in this business, “the 
hard news.” I mean also all the related 
fields—the opinion broadcasts, the debates, 
the feature projects, the documentaries, the 
panel discussions—as well as the direct on- 
the-spot coverage of news and public events 
as these occur. So here I am concerned not 
Just with the raw news, the current happen- 
ings, but with the ideas, issues, and con- 
troversies that concern the public. 

At no period in our history has the func- 
tion of news and public affairs broadcasting 
been so critical and important to our na- 
tional life. The movement of world events 
on both the national and international 
scenes takes on increasing significance each 
day in terms of the welfare and security of 
each citizen. 

These events not only affect how he lives, 
but, in some instances, whether he will live 
at all. Issues have become extremely com- 
plicated giving rise to intense emotion, to 
a deep longing for answers, and hence de- 
manding greater knowledge and—above all— 
understanding. It is part of our democratic 
tradition that facts and exposure to other 
people's views and opinions have a way of 
driving out emotional prejudice and of lead- 
ing the way to answers which are more 
nearly correct. 

These conditions and circumstances pro- 
vide the broadcaster with an unprecedented 
opportunity to move ahead in this fleld of 
news and public affairs. We have today 
within our grasp the opportunity to provide 
an extraordinary public service in a troubled 
world and, at the same time, to increase our 
stature and strength as broadcasters. But 
I must point out that one does not receive 
positions of public trust and of strength on 
a silver tray. They must be won by resolu- 
tion, courage, and performance. In these 
areas, I think, we still have quite some dis- 
tance to go. 

Let me give you my reason for thinking 
so. Consider for a moment some of the sig- 
nificant differences between a broadcaster 
and the publisher of a newspaper, or, more 
broadly, the difference between what a radio 
transmitter does and a printing press does, 
The printing press came into being in a rudi- 
mentary, slow-moving society, in an exces- 
sively limited world. Even so, it needed sev- 
eral centuries of struggle to become as free 
as it ls today and to be placed at the service 
of all the people, not just at the service of 
scholars or priests or governors or public 
administrators. In the vast present-day dif- 
fusion of printing we have undesirable 
comic books—but we also have great news- 
papers, an incredible world of magazines, and 
big books for a quartér. Editors today come 
from a line of men that have centuries of 
experience behind them in getting news 
printed and diffused against the pressures 
of persons who thought it shouldn't be. The 
press may not be as free as it likes, but it's 
plenty free. Through the years it has 
learned how to keep a manageable degree 
of freedom against the pressures of readers, 
advertisers, and powerful critics in Govern- 
ment and other high places, 
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Now, by contrast, consider broadcasting. 
Against the centuries of hard-fought experi- 
ence of the press, what have we? Why, we 
have about a quarter part of 1 century. 
Considering this pitiful little span of time, 
I think we've done rather well. I think it's 
remarkable that we have been as successful 
as we have—that we haye learned things that 
have taken other people centuries to get the 
hang of: the subtleties, traps, and pitfalls 
that lie in the path of the unwary. 

Another thing we had to learn in our be- 

the hardest possible thing to have 
to learn fast: We had to learn what our new 
broadcasting medium was for. Some people 
thought broadcasting would be for education, 
Some thought merely that it would replace 
the phonograph. Some thought it would re- 
make the world, which it hasn't. Some 
thought it would revolutionize politics, 
which it has. Some thought it would put 
newspapers and magazines out of business; 
Instead, it joined them in an intense but 
friendly—well, sort of friendly—competition 
to carry the messages of editors and adver- 
tisers to greater areas than ever before, 

But, of course, broadcasting did not limit 
itself to any one of these. Instead it became 
almost all the things that were imagined for 
it. And when television added broadcast 
sight to broadcast sound, broadcasting then 
became, and I am sure will always remain, 
the broadest means of interchanging, com- 
municating and diffusing ideas, moods, 
sights, emotions, facts, images (should I say 
color?)—and also confusion—in the history 
of man. We now, in this industry, partake 
of the newspaper, of the magazine, of the 
stage, the movies, the concert hall, the lec- 
ture platform, the museum, the medical cen- 
ter, the university, and the battlefield. To 
say nothing of the town meeting, the Senate 
committee room, the whistle stops of politi- 
cal campaigns and the auditoriums for great 
debate. Indeed, I think we can say, “Name 
it, and we are of It.“ 

No wonder we are all a little confused. 
A grant of opportunities has been offered to 
us of this industry wholly unlike, in range 
and scope, any grant of opportunities to any 
other group of modern men. And it hap- 
pened in a democracy. Which must make 
us eternally wary of abusing it. 

Since by relative time we are newcomers 
to the field, we are short in tradition and we 
still have a lot to learn, The old-time news- 
paper editor, with his centuries of profes- 
sional experience, was accustomed to letters 
saying “Dear Sir, you cur.“ He was accus- 
tomed to being horsewhipped by outraged 
ladies, and shot at, or indeed shot, by those 
who considered themselves libeled by some 
small, innocent item. He was also sued fre- 
quently; another painful form of the ex- 
pression of displeasure. 

I must say that I have no desire to stir 
up any additional public violence today. In 
this industry we should continue, as in the 
past, merely to shoot one another and not 
encourage the public to think that this pistol 
range ls open to them, too. 

Old-time editors used to take such threats 
and actions in thelr stride, as a part of their 
occupation. I think we broadcasters can af- 
ford a certain amount of the same stride in 
the face of our letter writing, telegraph, and 
telephone critics, If we are fair and respon- 
sible in our decisions, we will gain the ap- 
proval and the respect of the large majority 
of the people. 

But can we In all fairness and good con- 
acience ask our medium to be as free of 
threats of boycott, as free of political pres- 
sures, as respected as the great newspapers 
of our country, if we shirk our responsi- 
bilities in this feld? We claim for ourselves, 
and quite properly, I believe, the great his- 
torical and constitutional rights and privi- 
leges which haye been maintained by the 
press of this country. We recognize the 
plain fact of our power for good or evil 
through the enormous force of our media, 
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Yet the question remains whether we enjoy 
in the public mind the status which is # 
natural corollary of our rights and privileges. 
I respectfully submit that we do not, and 
that we will not until we have shown through 
clear performance that we have faced up to 
our opportunities and to our responsibilities. 

But it is one thing to resolve to expend 
greater effort and courage in the field of 

affairs. It is quite another 
and far more difficult thing to determine 
how to do it and do it well. 

For one thing, we cannot just imitate the 
press. With all the similarities between the 
press and broadcasting, there are still power- 
ful differences between us. And so, with all 
due deference to the press and its long- 
established traditions, it can only set us on 
the road. We will have to do our own driving 
and find our own right way. 

I would not be so presumptuous as to say 
that there Is any single right way. Each 
broadcaster will bave to find his own. But I 
would like to suggest certain steps which 
might be taken by the broadcaster who finds 
some truth in my words and who, having 
not yet done so, wants to build a responsible 
and respected place for himself in this field. 

First, and perbaps most obvious, the opera- 
tion of news and public affairs in a broad- 
casting organization should be given great 
emphasis and attention by top management. 
Top Management should adjust itself to the 
fact that this area of the broadcaster's op- 
eration is at least as important as any of the 
other areas coming under his jurisdiction 
and supervision. 

Second, a broadcaster must bulld a strong 
news organization, not in numbers, which is 
not in itself controlling, but in quality. 
Certainly he should choose the man to head 
his station’s news operation or his public- 
affairs operation, or both, as carefully and 
as thoughtfully as he would choose the head 
of his most important departments. Having 
been selected, this person must be invested 
with status and the proper authority. 

Third, a broadcaster who wants to exercise 
his responsibilities in this field cannot go 
into it blindly, if disaster is not to overtake 
him. For his own protection, as well as for 
the protection of his listeners, he must work 
out in advance well-defined and clearly 
stated general policies that will govern his 
operations, 

I make no pleas for uniformity in the 
ground rules which each broadcaster estab- 
lishes in this field. Only one basic tenet 
must be observed: There must be fairness 
and balance. No matter what the station 
owner's personal predilections—and he is 
bound to haye them—there must be fairness 
and balance among all viewpoints, 

Beyond this fundamental principle, each 
ftation will doubtless work out its own 
ground rules in the exercise of its vital func- 
tions in the area of news and public affairs. 
The more different approaches there are, the 
more searching and experimentation there 
is, the better off all of us will be, for good 
new ideas will stimulate the competitive 
forces In this field as they do in other fields. 

Reminding you, then, that ours is only 
one possible approach to a set of ground 
rules, I would like to outline the policies in 
this area which we at CBS have worked out 
over the years. I do so as an example of the 
thought processes that a broadcaster must 
fo through in order to determine how to 
exercise the responsibilities in the area of 
his activities. Our policies, brefly, are these: 

In news programs there is to be no opinion 
or slanting. The news reporting must be 
straight and objective. 

In news analysis there Is to be elucidation, 
mumination, and explanation of the facts 
and situations, but without bias or editori- 
alization, 


In both news and news analysis, the goal 
of the news broadcaster or the news analyst 
must be objectivity. I think we all recognize 
that human nature is such that no newsman 
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is entirely free from his own personal preju- 
dices, experience, and opinions, and that, 
accordingly, 100 percent objectivity may not 
always be possible. But the important factor 
is that the news broadcaster and the news 
analyst must have the will and the intent 
to be objective. That will and that intent, 
genuinely held and deeply instilled in him, 
is the best assurance of objectivity. His aim 
should be to make it possible for the listener 
to know the facts and to weigh them care- 
fully so that he can better make up his own 
mind. Our policies also provide that signifi- 
cant viewpoints on important controversial 
issues are afforded the opportunity of ex- 
pression—largely through time periods which 
are allocated free of charge to outside people 
and organizations representing opposite 
viewpoints. The programs in these periods 
take the form of straight talks, debates, and 
panel discussions. 

Opinion broadcasts must be labeled for 
what they are. In particular, opinion must 
be separnted from news. The listener is en- 
titled to know what he is receiving, news or 
opinion, and if it be opinion, whose opinion. 

In other types of information programs, 
such as the feature or documentary program, 
produced by us, the expression of opinion 
might properly take place. When it does 
take place, it should be by the decision of 
management or through the delegation of 
authority to a member of the staff producing 
a particular program. Such delegation, how- 
ever, must be to one who is trained and 
responsible and in whose integrity and de- 
votion to democratic principles we repose 
complete confidence. 

When opinion is expressed in any type of 
information program—excluding news and 
news analysis where opinion is not allowed— 
opportunity for reply is given to the person 
with whom issue has been taken, or to a 
responsible spokesman representing an op- 
posite viewpoint. 

An advertiser who sponsors any type of 
information program produced by us does 
not thereby purchase, or in any way gain, 
any rights to control the contents of the 
program, 

Programs presenting news, news analysis, 
ducus ion, debates, feature or documentary 
material, or on-the-spot pickups are under 
our direct control and supervision and we 
bear full responsibility for such broadcasts. 

I have not as yet touched on the question 
of editorialization by the broadcaster—that 
is, opinion which might be expressed by the 
broadcaster in his own name or In the name 
of the station or network. The broadcaster 
has the same right to editorialize and the 
same right to Independent expression as the 
free press. I am not urging anyone to exer- 
cise this right. It is and should be a matter 
of personal preference. However, I would 
urge that we fight to preserve this right 
should it ever be threatened. In this con- 
nection, I would like to say that it is not 
the act of editorialization which puts the 
bite and the backbone into a news and public 
affairs operation. It is rather the fact of 
having a rounded and vital schedule wbich 
does the trick; of having a schedule of un- 
biased news which covers all categories, na- 
tional, regional, and local; of having a fair 
and objective analysis of that portion of the 
news which calls for background and Inter- 
pretation; of having a schedule of contro- 
versy in which the issues of concern to the 
listeners will get full and responsible airing; 
of having public feature programs and docu- 
mentaries which put the spotlight on con- 
ditions worthy of the listener's attention. 

As has become apparent, the principle of 
fairness and balance is the cornerstone of our 
news and public affairs policy, as it should 
be of any broadcaster. I want to point out, 
however, that this principle cannot be re- 
duced to a mathematical formula or even to a 
set of rigid rules which are self-executing and 
will cover all the possible circumstances. In 
the free American broadcasting system, fair- 
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ness and balance must be maintained 
through the exercise of fair and courageous 
judgment by the station or the network 
management. And it must be recognized 
that there is a difference between men, ideas, 
and institutions: Some are good and some 
are bad, and it is up to us to know the differ- 
ence—to know what will uphold democracy 
and what will undermine it—and then not 
to do the latter. 

Some people may question the desirability 
of placing in the hands of the broadcaster 
this important element of control. To this 
point I would say that undoubtedly there 
may be abuses, as there are in other media. 
But I for one have enough faith in the 
vitality of the democratic process, in the in- 
telligence of the American people, and in the 
freshness of the competitive climate to be- 
lieve that the good will and the determined 
intent of broadcasters to be fair, coupled 
with the powerful voice of the people, will 
provide far better protection against abuse 
than any other form of control. And let me 
remind you that those who would take this 
control away from the broadcaster are the 
ones who would put it in the hands of 
Government. 

Here, then, are our thoughts and our 
ground rules, evolved through the years, on 
how best to exercise our responsibilities in 
the area of news and public affairs, You 
may disagree with some of them; you may 
have or develop better ones from which we 
at CBS may learn much. 

I would like to say, and perhaps you will 
agree with me, that too often public officials, 
legislators, and other people in public life 
look upon the broadcasting organization pri- 
marily as an instrument created to serve 
their own purposes, whatever these may be. 
They do not sufficiently regard the broad- 
caster as a free and autonomous institution 
exercheing to the best of his ability an in- 
fiuence and responsibility dedicated to the 
interests of all the people. Ihe fact is—our 
own timidity in the vital areas of public 
information is self-perpetuating: it breeds 
pressures which in turn breed further 
timidity. Our excursions, by and large, into 
the responsible exercise of our functions in 
the field of news and public affairs are often 
too spasmodic, too tentative, or too rensitive 
to permit us to realize our own Independence 
and stature. This must be corrected. 


The important thing, whatever the ground 
rules you set for yourselves, is to consider 
carefully whether you should not increase 
your activities and your emphasis in the 
significant ficld of news and public affairs. 
If you do so—if you develop an active, re- 
sponsible, and eager organization—if you 
move vigorously into this area, you will, I 
am convinced, do the country and broad- 
casting an enormous service. 


I have made these suggestions today be- 
cause Iam proud of broadcasting and I want 
to see the broadcaster seize the extra oppor- 
tunities which are within his grasp and 
thereby raise his status among the people 
he is serving. If he does so, he will be 
putting himself into the stream of life which 
brings meaning, satisfaction, and a sense of 
achievement which cannot be matched by 
any other kind of reward. 


Young Doctors for the Old Dominion 
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OF VIRGINIA 
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Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
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of the Record an article from the Read- 
er's Digest with respect to locating doc- 
tors in the rural areas of Virginia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Younc DOCTORS ror THE OLD DOMINION 

(By Lois Mattox Miller) 

The private citizens of Virginia, operating 
At the grassroots level, are showing the rest 
of the Nation how to deal with the most 
serlous problem of United States medical 
care, the shortage of doctors in rural areas. 
Since 1950 more than 50 small towns in the 
Old Dominion have lured young medical men 
away from the big cities and proved to them 
that the round-the-clock life of @ country 
doctor can be more exciting and soul-satisfy- 
ing than any urban practice. 

Now, instead of complaining (like most 
States) about the doctor shortage, Virginia 
boasts of a backlog of over 130 general prac- 
titioners waiting for a chance to hang out 
thelr shingles in the right community. Even 
more astonishing is the fact that the people 
of Virginia found the solution entirely on 
their own, without Government aid or large 
private funds. 

The Virginia plan began to take shape in 
1946, when Dr. W. E. Garnett, rural sociolo- 
gist of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
decided that the time had come for action. 
The State's death and disease rates ranked 
among the Nation’s highest. The cause of 
the trouble seemed obvious: the trend among 
young doctors was toward the big cities; few 
were willing to play the old horse-and-buggy 
role. The reason given seldom varied: “It’s 
no longer possible to practice good medicine 
without modern facilities.” 

Dr. Garnett induced the dean of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Medical School, Dr. H. B. 
Mulholland, to call a meeting of the State's 
civic, farm, and health groups. Representa- 
tives of 37 organizations came to Richmond 
for the session. Together they formed the 
Virginia Council on Health and Medical Care, 
which studied conditions in the rural areas, 
talked with doctors and medical educators, 
questioned students in the State’s two medi- 
cal schools. In 4 years they turned up some 
interesting facts. 

First, they found that most of the towns 
could amply afford to support a doctor in 
a good practice and, moreover, were ready to 
do anything within reason to get a doctor. 

Next, talking with medical students, the 
council found a considerable number of 
young men who would prefer to live and 
work and raise a family in an attractive small 
town. But they all made one proviso: They 
would have to be able to practice the high 
type of modern medicine for which they had 
been trained, and they couldn't give rural 
people up-to-date medical service “out of a 
little black bag.” Perhaps the small clinic 
was the answer. 

In 1950 the Virginia council hired Edgar 
J. Fisher, Jr., as executive director and im- 
parted to him its plan of action, The coun- 
cll would be a clearinghouse for doctors and 
the towns needing them and would stand 
ready to advise and supervise. But it would 
be the responsibility of each town to snare 
its doctor and, more important, to make him 
a happy and permanent part of the com- 
munity. 

What happened in Huddleston is typical. 
Huddleston has a population of only 225. 
But in the surrounding countryside -some 
3.000 persons depend upon the town for 
services, including medical care. For over 
30 years Dr. John Pollard had been kept busy 
night and day with a practice that was too 
big for one man. After his death in 1945 
there hadn't been a doctor within calling 
distance. 

In 1950 the local grange wrote to the Rich- 
mond headquarters of the Virginia council, 
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Soon Edgar Fisher came to Huddleston. He 
listened to the townsfolk’s woes. 

“All right,” he sald, “we've talked a lot 
about your needs. Now, let’s talk about 
what the doctor needs and what the town 
is willing to do about it. 

“First, he'll want a decent place to live. 
Probably he'll want to rent; a young man 
won't be ready to buy or build. 

“Next, he'll need a place to work. ‘The 
nearest hospital is 17 miles away. To diag- 
nose and treat illness today requires s lot 
more equipment than in the old days; a 
modern doctor needs the facilities of a mod- 
ern clinic. That’s the kind of medical care 
you should have.” 

The people of Huddleston gave much 
thought to the idea of setting up a local 
clinic. Finally Fisher was informed that the 
town was ready to proceed. “Good,” he 
said. “But don't build anything until you 
find your doctor—he'll have some ideas of 
his own.” 

Fisher broadcast a description of the Hud- 
dleston situation to the doctors, interns, and 
senior medical students on his list. Soon 
several young men came to have a look at 
Huddleston, and let Huddleston have a look 
at them. The townsfolk took a particular 
liking to tall, curly haired Jesse M. Tucker, 
Jr„ who was finishing his internship at 
Norfolk General Hospital, The Tuckers were 
expecting their first baby that spring. 
“Bulld me that clinic and find us a place 
to live,” Dr. Tucker said, “and I'll move in 
this summer.” 

Under Fisher's watchful eye Dr. Tucker 
and the townspeople drew the plans. The 
town put up a cinderblock building contain- 
ing an office, laboratory. examining room, 
X-ray room and dispensary at a cost of 
$6,000. Dr. Tucker agreed to provide the 
equipment, most of which he was able to 
obtain secondhand. He was given the use 
of the building free for 1 year; thereafter 
he was to pay $500 a year rent. He got 
a 10-year option to buy the clinic at cost. 

When it came to finding the Tuckers a 
place to live, there wasn't a decent house 
for rent, and the town didn't feel it could 
finance another building. Not far from the 
clinic site, however, was an abandoned one- 
room schoolhouse, A Lynchburg contrac- 
tor, who had gone to school there as a boy, 
had bought the old place for sentimental 
reasons. Hearing about Huddleston's plight, 
he offered to remodel the building into a 
2-bedroom home and rent it to the Tuckers 
for $70 a month. 

Dr. Tucker began practicing in Huddle- 
ston the week after he finished his intern- 
ship and not long after Jesse M. Tucker III 
was born. Since then he's been working 
around the clock, seeing an average of 250 
patients weekly. Two of his classmates, a 
husband-and-wife team, have established a 
practice in nearby Bedford. This year the 
county is bullding a hospital with local, 
State, and Federal funds under the Hill- 
Burton Act. Says Fisher, “Huddleston 
touched off a chain reaction in Bedford 
County.” 

Actually, the chain reaction is now state- 
wide. Town after town, inspired by ex- 
amples like Huddleston's, is trying the new 
approach to getting a doctor. 

Many of the new clinics are as small as 
Huddleston’s. Others, like Forest's new 
Community Health Center, cost $20,000 or 
more, The scheme varies with local needs. 
New Hope decided to put the clinic and 
doctor's residence under one roof. Charlotte 
Courthouse installed its clinic in the local 
Red Cross Building. Dinwiddie found space 
in the County Health Center. In every in- 
stance the facilities have been financed by 
funds raised locally. 

In 1951 the town of McGaheysville (popu- 
lation 500) had been seeking a doctor un- 
successfully for 3 years. Then one day Fish- 
er got a call for a doctor from Mill Creek. 
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A glance at the map showed that the two 
towns were less than 10 miles apart. Why 
not persuade the two to make one attractive 
ofer for some ambitious doctor? 

Fisher arranged a joint meeting in Monte- 
video Consolidated High School, midway 
between McGaheysville and Mill Creek, 
Committee members had only to look out 
the school window to spot an ideal location 
for the clinic. 

The Montevideo Clinic, Inc., was formed, 
and plans were drawn for a $25,000 bullding. 
Four nearby towns heard of the scheme and 
offered to participate. The people raised 
$10,000 and borrowed the rest from a local 
bank, The handsome bullding was dedi- 
cated last August. 

Meanwhile, Montevideo got an unexpected 
break. Fisher received a letter from Drs, 
Ashby Woods, 30, and Hugh W. Rule, 29, 
who had been classmates and were now ein- 
terning in the same Delaware hospital. 
They had decided to practice together and 
would like to locate “somewhere in Virginia 
west of Skyline Drive, south of Winchester, 
and north of Lexington.” The specifications 
all but named Montevideo. 

Woods and Rule made a trip to Monte- 
video, They were delighted with the plans 
for the clinic, and inspired by the spirit of 
the people behind the venture. 

“This is a dream situation,” Edgar Pisher 
says. “The doctors alternate taking night 
calls, and they can arrange vacations so that 
one is always on hand. The people of the six 
towns are really enthusiastic about the 
whole setup.” 

Since 1951 the council has placed 58 doc- 
tors. This year, with the program really 
rolling, Fisher expects to come close to dou- 
bling that number. But finding and placing 
a doctor is only part of the Job. 

“There's as much to keeping a doctor in a 
small town as there is to getting him there 
in the first place,” says Fisher. “We watch 
each situation and try to iron out differences 
until we know the doctor ls a happy member 
of the community.” 

When the pian had proved sound the 
council offered to turn over the placement 
service to the Medical Society of Virginia. 
The doctors said, “No; this program works 
because it is the people's program. Let's 
keep it that way.” Instead, the medical 
society increased its contribution to the 
council from $500 to $2,000 a year. The 
council’s annual budget of $21,000 comes 
from 55 State and 178 local organizations 
and many business concerns. 

The American Medical Association has 
called the program one of the best, if not 
the best, in the Nation. The late Adm. 
W. H. P. Blandy, president of the Health In- 
formation Foundation, declared: “More and 
better medical care in rural areas is a ‘must’ 
for the entire Nation. The Virginia expe- 
rience offers many ideas that other States 
ought to adopt.” 


Code of Fair Procedure for Investigating 
Committees : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very ex- 
cellent editorial with reference to a code 
of fair procedure for investigating com. 
mittees. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Cove FOR INVESTIGATIONS 

Congressional investigating committees 
have become increasingly important instru- 
ments of Government in recent years with- 
out firm rules to guide their methods. Pro- 
cedures unknown in law courts or in legisia- 
tive proceedings have been used by Senators 
and Representatives during committee in- 
vestigations. 

When the case of McCartuy versus Army 
was brought before a committee of the Sen- 
ate there was a pause for the writing of 
ground rules. It was necessary because none 
of the preceding investigations had estab- 
lished rules binding on this case, Neither 
will procedure adopted for this case hold for 
future investigations. 

The need was so plain that several Sena- 
tors and Representatives have prepared sets 
of rules to govern the conduct of committees. 
Each plan has rested quietly in a congres- 
sional pigeonhole. 

Action has suddenly moved into sight. Au- 
thors of these proposals have gotten together 
and agreed on a unified version of what ts 
needed. They call it a Code of Conduct for 
Congressional Committees. 

This code would turn toward the accepted 
practices of law by allowing a ad- 
versely affected by public testimony to force 
the witness against him to appear for cross- 
examination. Those called before a commit- 
tee are to have 24 hours’ notice of the subject 
on which they will be questioned. 

These are examples of the many detailed 


proposals. 

Most interesting is the proposal that the 
Benate and House accept responsibility for 
what is done by committees through estab- 
lishment of a new special committee of five 
to supervise enforcement of the code for in- 
vestigations. 

The five Senators who had submitted in- 
vestigation codes have been joined by others 
with similar ideas, and they have taken up 
some of the suggestions in House proposals 
for investigation codes. 

The consolidated code now is before Con- 
gress with the backing of 18 sponsors, That 
js a large enough group to make careful con- 
sideration probable even though Senators are 
touchy about their independence of action. 

When a committee of Congress, or a sub- 
committee, or a lone member of a committee 
makes an investigation he is using the power 
of Congress. For the protection of that 
power all Members of both Houses have an 
interest in keeping use of the investigative 
procedure within the limits of fair play as 
understood by the public which put the 
power in their hands, 


Comment by the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
on Antisegregation Decision of the Su- 
preme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most con- 
structive editorial entitled “It Will Take 
Time and Patience” from the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar of May 18, 1954. 

To me, the editorial of this great Ten- 
Dessee newspaper represents the kind of 
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thoughtful and understanding leader- 
ship which, in all sections of the coun- 
try, can make successful the application 
of the Supreme Court’s recent decision 
for equality of educational opportunity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir WIL. Take TIME AND- PATIENCE 

The highest qualities of leadership among 
both white and Negro Americans will be re- 
quired to bring about an orderly adjustment 
to the Supreme Courts ruling against segre- 
gation in schools. 

It was an unanimous decision in which the 
two southern justices joined. It is a de- 
cision that was not unexpected and will have 
to be accepted. 

Given good will among all Americans a 
little less than a century ago, the issue of 
slavery could have been settled by judicial 
and legislative processes. But lack of under- 
standing and tolerance forced our Nation 
into a fratricidal war, the scars of which are 
not yet completely healed. 

We have learned from the experience and 
we do not think that this time there will be 
conflict among fellow Americans. 

By judicial and legislative processes, seg- 
Tegation in the schools has already been end- 
ed. It has already, and long since, ended 
over the larger area of our country north of 
the Mason-Dixon line and to the west. The 
High Court's decision presents no problem 
there for the simple reason that there is no 
segregation to declare unconstitutional. 
Children of both races study in the class- 
rooms together, and grownups accept that 
as natural. 

In the South, with its own mores and 
deeply rooted customs, the ending of segre- 
gation will take time. 

The Supreme Court took a long time to 
consider this important question—2 years. 
Wisely the Court will take time to consider 
the question how and when to end segrega- 
tion; the hearings on this question will not 
begin until fall. The Supreme Court 
should take plenty of time on this. 

The principle has been stated. The rest 
of the world now knows that the United 
States has adopted a policy of ending what 
has been called racial discrimination. What- 
ever benefit in our world situation comes 
from this statement of policy has been 
obtained. 

It would not make sense to balance this 
gain with a loss—the loss of unity at home 
by hasty and ill-considered measures which 
would anger and disaffect the Southern 
States, who have done as well with their 
problem as Northern States would have done 
with the same problem, if their particular 
situations had been reversed. 

As for the Southern States, we would do 
well to ponder the words of a southerner, 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, who has said: 

“An end to segregation will not, of course, 
force people to associate socially. That will 
remain, as now, personal choice. But it will 
bring on . The problem of the 
future is how to live with the change.” 

In Memphis, our school board by wise 
planning is ready for the end of segregation 
and anticipates no serious difficulty. Presi- 
dent Milton Bowers, Sr., belleves the Negroes 
will continue to use what are now their own 
school facilities since most of them are 
located in the center of Negro population 
areas. “However,” Mr. Bowers adds, “we 
are most certainly going to abide by the law 
of the land.” 

No Court decree was issued, and none will 
be until after briefs are filed next fall, argu- 
ments are heard next winter, and courses of 
action finally decided upon probably not be- 
fore next spring. 

Plenty of time for people of good will of 
both races to think and work for a solu- 
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tion, if only they can keep the extremists of 
both races from precipitating trouble, and if 
only the people of the North, both white and 
Negro, will have patience while the people 
of the South, both white and Negro, wrestle 
with their problem. 

It probably won't be as difficult as we now 
think. 

When the armed services ended racial seg- 
regation, the expected tensions simply 
failed to develop. Our Negro fighting men 
justified their recognition as class A citizens 
in Korea. No people stood up better under 
Communist brainwashing, and few did as 
well. Given time, we in the South will learn 
to live with the Supreme Court's decision. 
Our returning servicemen should help this 
process, 

The Supreme Court has decided this prin- 
ciple as a national issue, but the application 
is in local hands. 

And it is something more. It ihvolves the 
survival of all of us, It is a worldwide issue. 

The peoples of Asia are looking over our 
shoulders. We here know that all of our 
people, white or Negro, have a greater oppor- 
tunity than any people anywhere else on 
earth. But the Communists tell Asians 
otherwise. 

Our allies and potential allies in the Pa- 
cific hear of our High Court's decision with 
eager interest—the Koreans, the Japanese, 
the Nationalist Chinese, the Indians, Paki- 
stanis, Indochinese, Indonesians, Burmese, 
Thatlanders, many of the Filipinos and Ha- 
walians—colored people all. 

Our preachments on democracy and dig- 
nity and equal opportunity of man will ring 
truer to Asla's fermenting millions when 
they learn that here in America equality is 
not graded by complexion. 

As we face the difficulties of complying 
with the Supreme Court's decision, it is com- 
forting to know that it has made things 
easier for us in the world situation. 


Visit of Emperor Haile Selassie I, Em- 
peror of Ethiopia, to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
last Priday the joint meeting of the two 
Houses of Congress was honored by an 
address delivered by the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Haile Selassie I. When he ap- 
peared before that assemblage, he ap- 
peared as a man of vision, a man who 
in his own right has proved himself to 
be a prophet over the years, His ad- 
dress was not only courageous but states- 
manlike. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Ethiopia's Emperor 
Visits United States,” published in the 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune of May 30, 
1954. The editorial deals with the visit 
of Ethiopia's Emperor to the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Erntoria's EMPEROR Vistrs Untrep STATES 

Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia and 
Conquering Lion of Judah, is now paying a 
ee 
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Most Americans remember Haile Selassie 
as the African monarch who lost his king- 
dom to Mussolini's invaders in 1936. But he 
captured the world’s admiration when he led 
a barefoot army, equipped mainly with 
spears, curved swords, and rhinoceros shields 
against the Italian dictator's bombs and 
mustard gas, He and his kingdom now have 
survived Mussolini. 

Not so many, however, are aware that his 
distant country on the northeast shoulder 
of Africa has a history and traditions going 
back many hundreds of years before the 
birth of Christianity. 

“Ethiopia's own devoutly practiced Chris- 
tlanity was introduced in the fourth cen- 
tury, A. D.” says the National Geographic 
Society. Closely linked with the Egyptian 
Coptic Church, it follows a rigid and ritual- 
istic form, 

Outsiders are fascinated by the strange 
and colorful ecclesiastical paintings that 
decorate Ethiopia’s curiously shaped 
churches—square, round, and octagonal— 
and its medieval temples carved out of solid 
rock, Through the ages Ethiopia's religion, 
like its anclent tribal ways of life, has 
changed little behind geographic walls that 
shut out the rest of the world. But new 
influences at last are beginning to penetrate 
the physical barriers. 

These people point proudly to more than 
2.000 years of almost unbroken independ- 
ence. Earlier, between the 16th and lith 
centuries B. C., there was a long period when 
the highlanders, according to inscriptions 
on Egyptian monuments, came under Egypt's 
domination, 

Then the Ethiopians revolted, to return 
later as conquerors of Egypt, from which 
ruling position they were finally driven out 
by the Assyrians around 660 B. C. The pres- 
ent Emperor traces his lineage back to Men- 
elik I, traditional sen of King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, 


‘ Test of Budget Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 4 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Test of Budget Policy,” which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
May 30. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Test or Buporr Poor 


The administration, according to Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, has 
cut planned expenditures for the coming 
year an additional $5 billion beyond the $7 
billion reduction for the current year. 

Mr. Humphrey, who made this announce- 
ment in the course of an address before the 
Farm City Conference, conceded that plans 
to cut spending further could go completely 
awry if adverse serious developments should 
occur in the world, resulting in a revision of 
our future foreign undertakings. 

The administration has been sniped at 
from two, and sometimes three, sides with 
respect to Its budgetary policies over the past 
16 months, but none of these criticisms goes 
to the heart of the policies of President 
Eisenhower and his able Secretary of the 
Treasury. Yet the key to those policies is 
simple, and the contrast between them and 
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the policies that had been pursued previ- 
ously. since the end of World War II is as the 
difference between day and night. Some 
administrations regard a deficit—and par- 
ticularly recurring deficits—as an unmiti- 
gated evil, to be countenanced only under 
extraordinary conditions when the evidence 
is overwhelming that the alternative would 
be worse than the deficit. That is the phi- 
losophy of the present administration. 
Others give lip service to balancing the 
budget but actually regard deficits as a con- 
venient stimulant to be administered when- 
ever it seems politically advantageous to use 
them for that purpose. During the Truman 
administration, no matter how high the na- 
tional income soared, no genuine and con- 
sistent effort was made to bring the budget 
into balance and keep it there. 

Does the public sense the difference be- 
tween these contrasting attitudes of Govern- 
ment toward the budget? We think it sees 
it and understands it far better than the 
politicians have any idea. And if anyone 
has any doubts on that point he is advised 
to take a good look at the new American 
dollar—the dollar that will buy as much to- 
day as it did a year ago. 


Indochina Lost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Post, May 31, 1954: 

InpocHina Lost 


Face the facts about Indochina—only a 
miracle of statesmanship will now prevent 
the partition of Indochina by Red military 
force. 

No coalition of western nations is going 
to save-it. The British are stalling for time. 
The French are so war-weary and rotten from 
creeping communism that it wouldn't be 
surprising if they began to scream and throw 
tantrums and blame it all on the United 
States. 

The United States hasn't any disposition 
to intervene with armed force in Indochina, 
The administration certainly isn't for it, or, 
at least lacks the spine to come right out 
and say so. The Congress certainly isn’t in 
the mood to commit troops to a war in 
Indochina, 

So, having felt out all the reactions at 
Geneva, Molotoy is going back to Moscow 
for a few days to get the answer on how 
much of Indochina, if any, the Reds will let 
the western nations keep. 

Most of the world's foreign policy is being 
manufactured in Moscow, anyway—so this is 
no change in the situation. It is disgraceful 
that the policymakers of the western nations 
have permitted this to happen. They might 
have banded together under NATO and EDC 
and become so strong that Moscow wouldn't 
dare stall, procrastinate, and deceive. 

We spent enough billions to persuade our 
anemic allies to smarten up and act like 
men, but apparently they thought that our 
sad sack performance in Korea was typical 
of the employment of American military 
power when we didn’t have Winston 
Churchill at our elbow to tell us how to do it, 
So, whatever disposition the United States 
may have had to take a firm hand in Asia 
was nullified (1) by the fellow travellers who 
used to infest the State Department, and (2) 
by our own military planners’ excessive stu- 
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pidity in fighting the way the Communists 
wanted us to fight—at times and places of 
their choosing. 

Things are so bad that when some Western 
European statesman—a glib and unctuous 
old hand like Churchill, for example—refers 
to the United States as the most powerful 
8 on earth, it sounds very much like 

my. 

Indochina is lost. By force of arms the 
Reds have taken half for their own, and may 
very easily grab the rest. It’s only a question 
of time before they move into Burma, Malaya, 
Thailand and, finally, India. Nehru has done 
everything to persuade the Reds to move into 
India except personally carry them like a 
new bride over the threshold. 

Maybe Americans will wake up to the fact 
that no nation can be the most powerful na- 
tion on earth and behave like a hoarse Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. Bigness and power carries 
with it obligations, the need for doing some- 
thing except bluster, 


The Roles of Government and the Vol- 
untary Agencies in Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harry N. Rosenfield, former displaced 
persons commissioner, and former exec- 
utive director of the President's Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, delivered on May 17 a very interest- 
ing and scholarly discussion of the role 
of voluntary agencies in the immigration 
process, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech by Mr. Rosenfield be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROLES or Government AND VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES IN IMMIGRATION 
(By Harry N, Rosenfield) 

Who Should Do What in Immigration is 
the subject of these remarks. Just over 4 
years ago, I discussed this same general sub- 
ject, in terms of the role of the voluntary 
agencies under the Displaced Persons Act, 
and I said: 

“Were I to attempt to make a one sen- 
tence address on this subject, I would say 
that the voluntary agency's role in the DP 
program is to make that program work, * * * 
The program would fall flat on its face with- 
out the active and vigorous cooperation of 
the voluntary agencies.” 

I believe that statement 18 as true today 
as it was then, in its application to any 
special or regular immigration program. The 
voluntary agencies must not only keep the 
immigration issue alive until adequate and 
good laws are passed, but must also see to 
it that whatever laws are on the bocks are 
reasonably, humanely, and effectively admin=- 
istered. 

Immigration has completely changed in 
the past generation. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of haphazard individual movements 
alone, but largely of planned mass migra- 
tions. When we speak of immigration these 
days, we refer not only to individual adjust- 
ments to a new country, but more normally 
to large-scale resettlement projects. This 
basic change in the nature and complexion 
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of the problem, should, but frequently does 
not, carry with it a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of our thinking as to what needs to be 
done, and by whom. 

In connection with the current immigra- 
tion problem, which is a question of planned 
mass resettlement, I submit that there are 
at least six basic functions that must be 
performed. (I realize, of course, that others 
may classify the problem differently, but be- 
lieve that the essence is in the six functions 
therein presented.) These functions are as 
follows: 

1. Determination of eligibility for admis- 
sion as an immigrant. 

2. Resettlement and integration. 

3. Representation and protection. 

4. Aid to government, 

5. Public Maison. 

6. Leadership. 

The two principals in this field, govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies, must together 
perform all these functions, or the whole 
job will not be done toward effective adjust- 
ment and integration of immigrants in this 
country and the promotion of genuine Amer- 
icanization. The voluntary agency should 
supplement, but never supplant, the role of 
government in immigration, and vice versa. 
Therefore, the role of each depends upon 
the capabilities and willingness of the other 
to perform within the whole area of needs. 

In the United States, in particular, gov- 
ernment has been almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the first of these above-indicated 
functions, the determination of eligibility 
for a visa and for admiseion into the country. 
With rare and notable exceptions, such as 
the DP program, there has been no positive 
or affirmative governmental attitude toward 
immigration in recent American history. 
This is not a mere matter of neglect, but 
rather of calculated policy. 

By contrast, other countries In varying de- 
grees have undertaken responsibility for 
orientation, reception, care, maintenance, in- 
Jand transportation, normal amenity serv- 
ices, employment placement, personal coun- 
seling, integration and adjustment, and pro- 
tection of the immigrant against exploita- 
tion. Such program responsibility has not 
been the pattern in the United States, al- 
though for a while, and in a few States, 
State agencies assumed a more affirmative 
and positive role in immigration activities. 

In a position paper adopted by the Ameri- 
ean Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, on January 22, 1954, the prob- 
lem was stated thus: 

“There are certain situations, certain con- 
ditions under which governmental action 
and assistance may be inexpedient, inadvis- 
able, impossible, or even unacceptable.” 

Whatever the reason, the fact is that if 
the full task in immigration is to be per- 
formed now and in the foreseeable future 
in the United States, the great body ot Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies must undertake the 
following five functions: 

1. RESETTLEMENT AND INTEGRATION 


‘Time was when the immigrant was an in- 
dividual who migrated because he thought 
he might like it better somewhere else. To- 
day, immigration is part of the age of refu- 
gees and overpopulation. With this vital 
change, the old concept of yoluntary agency 
activity is outmoded. Mere reception and 
initial care and housing is no longer suffi- 
cient. The circumstances demand a con- 
tinuous social case work approach, based 
upon adequate financing. The functions to 
be performed are complex and changing, but 
at least the following are called for: 

(a) Orientation, both prior and subse- 
quent to migration; 

(b) Transportation services, before and 
during embarkation, during the trip, at de- 
barkation, and during Inland transportation; 

(c) Material and economic assistance, at 
all stages of immigration and resettlement; 

(d) Social and welfare services before, on, 
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and after arrival, including technical immi- 
gration advice; 

(e) The establishment of basic family ro- 
settlement plans, both prior and subsequent 
to migration, including employment coun- 
seling and follow-up; and 

(1) Assistance in integration Into the new 
community, including language and voca- 
tional training, help with psychological and 
spiritual adjustment, and assistance in the 
process of Americanization. 

2. REPRESENTATION AND PROTECTION 


In general, the migrant is in need of legal 
and personal protection, both on a national 
and international level. Therefore, the vol- 
untary agency must assume the following 
duties: 

(a) Acting as general friend and protector 
against exploitation; 

(b) Legal aid to individual immigrants, 
and personal representation for the sponsor 
and the prospective immigrant with national 
and international agencies; 

(e) General representation before na- 
tional and international agencies, in order 
to develop adequate protective policies in 
legislation and administration. Examples of 
this function are the activities of voluntary 
agencies in advising American authorities as 
to regulations issued under the DP Act of 
1948 and the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and 
participation in the development of interna- 
tional conventions for the protection of mi- 
grants; 

(d) Efforts to assure and expand legal pro- 
tection to refugees and migrants by national 
and international agencies; and 

(e) Protests against unwarranted, unjus- 
tified, unreasonable or illegal actions by Gov- 
ernment or international officials. 

3. AID TO GOVERNMENT AND TO INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL AGENCIES 


Far more than most people realize, official 
agencies of government and official interna- 
tional bodies require the general backstop- 
ping which voluntary agencies can provide. 
In particular, such ald by voluntary agencies 
should include: 

(a) Advising and counseling Governnrent 
and international agencies; 

(b) Guidance from the experience of vol- 
untary agencies in devising new and better 
methods of administration and in developing 
better and more adequate programs; 

(e) Aid in the actual processing under the 
program. For example, Mr. Frank L. Auer- 
bach, Special Assistant to the Director of the 
Visa Office of the State Department, just last 
week sought the cooperation and help of 
the voluntary agencies in connection with 
the Refugee Relief Act by making the 
law known throughout the country and by 
helping those willing to sponsor refugees 
with the fulfillmrent of the law's require- 
ments. Under certain parts of the DP 
orphan program, voluntary agencies repre- 
sented almost an arm of the Government. 

(d) Auxillary and supplementary services 
to international agencies, as experience in- 
dicated in connection with UNRRA, IGCR 
and IRO; and 

(e) Public support for the programs and 
for the necessary appropriations and fi- 
nances. 

4. PUBLIC LIAISON 

As the freely chosen instrumentalities of 
large segments of the American people, vol- 
untary agencies have a particularly inrpor- 
tant opportunity and responsibility— 

(a) To act as molders of public opinion 
in the encouragement of public understand- 
ing of the problems and benefits of the pro- 
gram and of immigration in general; 

(b) To act as two-way vehicles of public 
understanding between official agencies and 
the public at large. 

(c) To develop full and adequate under- 
standing within thelr own constituencies; 
and 


(d) Cooperate with other voluntary agen- 
cies, both national and international, 
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5. LEADERSHIP 

In a very real sense, this role is the most 
important of all, The leadership, initiative, 
vigilance, and resourcefulness of voluntary 
agencies is one of the most effective ways of 
assuring program success. This leadership 
responsibility includes, among others, the 
following: 

(a) The pioneering role. Voluntary agen- 
cies haven generally been the first to recog- 
nize the problem and to point the way for 
national and international action; 

(b) Awakening the conscience of people 
as to the problem, educating public opinion 
and winning public support for the neces- 
sary governmental and intergovernmental 
actions. Thus, for example, it is common 
knowelge that the DP Act was the result 
of the combined action of major voluntary 
agencies, and that leadership from Ameri- 
can voluntary agencies contributed mate- 
rlally within the NGO Conference to the de- 
velopment of a set of basic principles for 
the protection of the rights and interests 
of migrants; 

(c) Maintaining a constant alert to make 
Justified criticism of official dereliction, in- 
efficiency, or ineffectiveness, through the 
moral weight of informed advice and wise 
proposals for improvements and for new 
programs and services, and through keeping 
the American people advised; and 

(d) Development and effectuation of hu- 
mane, adequate, and less restrictive nation- 
al and international programs for refugees 
and migrants, 

This is my concept of the relationships 
between government and voluntary agen- 
cies in tion, and of the responsi- 
bilities of American private effort. It is not 
an easy prescription, either for government 
or for the voluntary agencies. Nor must it 
be thought that the functions I have out- 
lined are new, for in fact they represent, in 
one way or another, the basio reasons for 
the initiation of the immigration aid activ- 
ities of many religious groups and of civie 
and social agencies. 

Furthermore, it is important to note that 
the assumption of such responsibilities by 
one of the partners in this enterprise at any 
one time docs not create a fixed and static 
rule. There must be give-and-take in the 
relationship, with changes depending upon 
circumstances and policies. In the United 
States it depends very largely on the degree 
to which the Government will remain the 
passive partner. I believe, however, that 
the full range of functions herein outlined 
is both necessary and feasible. To a con- 
siderable extent, it worked in the DP pro- 
gram, where the glimmerings were evident 
of this expanded concept of the functions 
necessary to make an immigration program 
succeed. 

I am convinced that one of the major 
reasons for the success of the DP program 
was the magnificent and fruitful participa- 
tion of voluntary agencies. As the DP 
Commission said in its final report, the DP 
Story: 

“Without the voluntary agencies, there 
never would have been a displaced-persons 
program to begin with. Without their con- 
tinuous and active participation, the pro- 
gram never would have been able to suc- 
ceed.” 


Just as the voluntary agencies were “in- 
dispensable to the achievement of the pur- 
poses of the DP Act,” so do I believe that 
they are indispensable to the achievement 
of the positive and affirmative purposes of 
any immigration program, national or in- 
ternational. Like any working partnership, 
the partners may reassign the duties among 
themselves, but somehow or other all of the 
necessary duties and functions must be per- 
formed by the partners together. To the 
extent that Government or international 
bodies cannot or will not perform any of the 
necessary functions in such & program, to 
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that extent voluntary agencies have to make 
a greater contribution. 

The people of the United States and their 
voluntary agencies as representatives of pub- 
lic conscience and public opinion must act 
as continuing guardians in the protection 
and improvement of the immigration and 
naturalization laws of the United States and 
in the development of necessary and suit- 
able international actions for the protection 
of migrants and refugees. It is a big re- 
sponsibility, but our American experience 
with voluntaryism as a supplement to Gov- 
ernment action gives me complete confi- 
dence in the fullest performance of their 
duties by the American voluntary agencies 
interested in immigration. 


Address of His Eminence Paul-Emile 
Cardinal Leger, National Convention of 
L’Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Privileged to present to the Congress the 
remarks of Cardinal Leger, archbishop 
of Canada, delivered at the conven- 
tion of L'Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste 
D'Amerique held in Springfield, Mass., 
from May 22 to May 26, 1954. Conven- 
tion proceedings took place at St. Jo- 
seph's parish under the direction of Rev. 
Albert A, Aubertin, distinguished pastor 
of that church. Cardinal Leger ad- 
dressed the delegates at a banquet in the 
Springfield Municipal Auditorium on 
Sunday, May 23. 


Mr. Speaker, a reading of the cardi- 
nal's message points up the magnificent 
mind of the man who is the spiritual 
leader of Canadian Catholics. His words 
clearly demonstrate his great love of his 
religion, his devotion to French culture, 
his admiration for our own great Nation, 
the United States, his penetrating 
understanding of the terrible problems 
that face the world. How well the dis- 
tinguished archbishop of Canada states 
the fact: 

Man’s conduct In his dealings with others 
and the economic organization of the coun- 
try must be codified in moral treatises and 
in systems of economics which will permit a 
generation of men to use matter without 
being enslaved by it. 


If governments and the leaders of na- 
tions would stir their efforts in this di- 
rection, the world would once again be 
On the road of sanity and peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thankful to Rev. 
Albert A. Aubertin and J. Henri Goguen, 
President of St. Jean Baptiste D'Amer- 
ique for permission to include Cardinal 
Leger's address in the RECORD: 

Sprech Given BY His EMINENCE PAUL EMILE 
CARDINAL LEGER, ARCHBISHOP OF MONTREAL, 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE 18TH QUADRENNIAL 
CONVENTION oF L'UNION Sr. JEAN-BAP- 
TISTE D'AMERIQUE 
The person principally responsible for to- 

night’s impressive manifestation is not with 

us this evening. Could we not say that this 
triumph 1s, as it were, the flower which has 

Brown on the rough branch of his sacrifice? 
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He was the first to tell me of your senti- 
ments; he was the first to manifest his joy 
when I told him that I would be able to 
accept your invitation. And then, for sev- 
eral long months, he suffered agony in a 
Montreal hospital. In His providence, God 
wanted to purify the joys we experience this 
evening by means of his long illness. I am 
sure that no one will object if I recall with 
emotion the memory of Msgr. Albert Bérubé, 

Though I am the guest of the Union St. 
Jean-Baptiste d'Amérique, this evening, I 
cannot forget that I am also the guest of 
the spiritual leader of the diocese of Spring- 
field. The Apostie St. John called the first 
bishops of Christianity angels. This was 
the appellation he used in the mysterious 
book of the Apocalypse when he wrote to 
the Angel of Ephesus, the Angel of Smyrna, 
the Angel of Pergamus, If the Apostle St. 
John came back to this earth, he would 
probably write to the Angel of Springfield in 
these terms: “I know thy works and thy 
labor; thou hast tried them who say they 
are apostles and are not; thou hast kept my 
commandments concerning patience, but I 
have this against thee that I, the Risen 
Lord, the principle of all things, feel a little 
weary after having followed thee during the 
day, and I see that the Angel of Springfield 
has very large wings and I, the Lord, look 
beyond to the region where he is able to 
ny. ° © ” 

Your Excellency, I am sure you will pardon 
me this flight into the realm of prophecy. 
All I wanted to do was to tell all those 
who are here or listening in at home, that the 
bishop of Springfield is a man who spares 
no effort in his apostolic work and whose 
sole preoccupation is the salvation of souls. 

Your presence here with me is also a 
source of encouragement and reassurance 
for me. You also have come to tell these 
members of the Union St.-Jean-Baptiste 
d'Amérique that the work accomplished by 
their ancestors has not been in vain and 
that their present activities are valuable 
for the Nation to which they belong and for 
the church whose sons they are. 

Gentlemen, age-old and powerful bonds 
which are stronger than death, to use the 
words of Holy Scripture, unite these two 
sections of land whose destinies are as op- 
posed as their names: New France and New 
England. France passed here before Eng- 
land. The French-sounding names of some 
of your cities link the land itself to the 
splendors of the 17th century civilization 
as golden nails which fasten a precious tap- 
estry to a bare wall: Lac Champlain, Mar- 
quette, Lamothe-Cadillac, Vincennes, Bour- 
bonnais, Dubuque, Aubry. 

France lost this empire whose frontiers 
extended to the four seas of the earth, and 
the little that was left of her spirit and of her 
heart was placed by one of these strokes of 
providence at which Bossuet marveled, under 
the custody of a watchful master, called 
England. Without knowing it, and per- 
haps without wanting it, England was to 
keep New France and lose New England. 
Amidst the vicissitudes of history and in 
an atmosphere of liberty two great nations 
were being formed on the North American 
Continent. The church took advantage of 
these new circumstances. Here we see in 
the folds of the Star-Spangled Banner the 
red and white furrows of the land in which 
she sowed; at home the church campaigned 
for the sacred right of liberty and taught 
the difficult requirements of loyalty. 

This evening I would have liked to treat 
of a subject which could have had the 
proportions of your nation and of the church 
in your country. But one must not expect 
such an effort from a bishop who is strug- 
gling, amidst the concrete realities of a dif- 
ficult apostolate, to accomplish a ministry 
which is beyond the capacities of one man. 
These lines will not be worthy of your 
archives, and I believe that I will abuse of 
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the good will of the numerous visitors who 
have traveled the New England roads to come 
to hear me this evening. 

But seeing you here around me this eve- 
ning, gathered around the church which I 
represent, I experience a feeling of justifiable 
pride and the star of hope is shining a little 
brighter for me. Is it possible that God 
could have made a mistake when he reserved 
for us such a long and glorious chapter in 
the book of the history of this continent? 
It is this lesson of divine providence upon 
which I would like to meditate with you 
so that my passing among you may be the 
occasion for a spiritual renewal and an 
invitation to herolsm without which nothing 
great and enduring is ever accomplished here 
on earth. 

All kinds of things have been said con- 
cerning the existence of the French culture 
in America. Historians, economists, poets, 
optimists, and pessimists have analyzed and 
judged the situation very differently. It is 
not my intention to treat of the subject 
under all its different aspects, These as- 
pects have been studied by remarkable men 
from here and from Canada. Some no longer 
believe In the survival of the French lan- 
guage in this country. Others judge the 
church in the light of this historical fact 
and talk about language and faith without 
bringing to their subject the necessary dis- 
tinctions. Others, finally, propose solutions 
of the practical order and seek ways of Inte- 
grating the French element into American 
life. 

Gentlemen, my passage among you will 
not change in any way a situation of which 
I realize the complexity without being able 
to furnish the elements of the solution. My 
words, however, may perhaps put into the 
heart of one or of a few of you that sacred 
flame which gives the courage to save an 
inheritance which moreover, we never really 
possess until the moment when we have won 
it through our own efforts. No one accepts 
to fight in order to defend or to win a treas- 
ure whose value he ignores. The growing 
generation is losing contact with its source 
and no longer knows about its origin. Often, 
it even gets the impression that the require- 
ments of its own survival become obstacles 
to its integration in the structures of the 
Nation. 

Those who came over the border to settle 
here brought with them the roots which 
would nourish their life. They had crossed a 
bridge over which they were permitted to 
come back, and the close relations which 
existed between two French-speaking worlds 
were the manifestation of genuine life. Can 
I ever forget, for example, that my grand- 
father on my mother’s side rests In the little 
cemetery of Crookston, Minn., and that my 
own mother was born in this land of 
America? Who Is there among us who did 
not have an uncle from the United States 
whose visit was one of the highlights of our 
holidays? But the past is forever gone. 
French life in America cannot live on its 
past. It must be concerned with things of 
the present and find within itself the reasons 
for its survival or forever perish. What are 
these reasons and how can they be preserved? 
These are the thoughts upon which I would 
like to meditate with you this evening. 

It is understood that the answers to the 
questions I have proposed will be of a strictly 
spiritual nature and that, on the other hand, 
the statements I will make will not be, at 
least in my mind, allusions which are apt to 
offend other ethnic or religious groups, 
Moreover, this is not the time for comparison 
with others but for self-examination. All 
peoples must ask themselves the questions 
which the Shakespearean hero, Hamlet, asked 
himself: To be or not to be.“ The explo- 
elon of hydrogen or cobalt bombs are shaking 
all strongholds of civilization to their very 
foundations, and the destinies of nations are 
suddenly limited to the frontiers established 
by iron curtains. 
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The existence of the French culture in 
America was the pure and lofty expression 
of a true civilization and a push for Uberty 
which was daily woven with strands of hero- 
ism which always sprang from faith in the 
spiritual values of Roman Catholicism. To 
deny this would be to oppose the irrefutable 
testimony of history. Why did not the 
founders of New France choose the temporal 
security which could be found behind the 
counters of a fur-trading post? It is because 
they were convinced that their mission was 
the answer to a call and they would have 
had a sentiment of culpability if the entire 
world had not heard their message. They 
announced to the rivers and forests, to the 
seas and deserts, the message which explains 
the world and which opens up the road to 
eternity. They had a vocation and this voca- 
tion was their only fortune and the only 
reason for their existence. 

Champlain, Jolliet, Marquette, Iberville, 
LaVérendrye were wandering over this con- 
tinent when, scrutinizing with his eagle eye 
the mysteries of the history of mankind, 
Bossuet wrote these words: “Remember that 
the long succession of particular causes 
which make and destroy empires depends 
on the secret commands of providence. 
From the heavens above, God holds the reins 
of all kingdom; He holds every heart in His 
hand; sometimes He checks passions, some- 
times He gives them rein, and thus He moves 
the whole human race. It is in this way 
that God reigns over nations. Let us no 
longer speak of chance or luck; or else let 
us speak of them only as words with which 
we conceal our ignorance.” (Discours sur 
l'Historie universelle, pt. III. ch. VIII.) 

Gentlemen, the passing of those men 
through these regions which were then a 
vast wilderness is a living illustration of that 
great Jaw of history which can be seen in 
the evident correlation of the accomplish- 
ment of the duties of the natural law and 
that of the supernatural mission of a people. 
They had not come here to get rich or to 
rest. They were not attracted by the golden 
sand of the beaches. The animals of the 
forest they left to nature hunters; they were 
not concerned with gold deposits. An un- 
quenchable energy led them to the natural 
frontiers of their vast country with more 
rapidity than would present-day airplanes 
pushed by the force of their jet motors, 
Though the roads they opened were often 
tortuous, the for which they strived 
kept, in their wills and hearts, a recitude 
which seemed to eliminate distances. 

There was also a shining light which has 
not ceased to illumine all the history of 
these three centuries of French culture in 
America. The first bishops, from Laval in 
Quebec to Blanchet in the mountains of 
Oregon, continued in this land the chapters 
of history which bad been started by Remi 
of Rheims and Martin of Tours. In Mon- 
treal, Maisonneuve laid the foundations of 
a city where Marguerite Bourgeoys wes to 
develop into a flower whose colors were 
to be as vivid as those of the rose of Lisieux 
and on the shores of the St. Lawrence, 
Madeleine de Verchéres was convinced that 
she was not resisting the mysterious plans 
of providence when she imitated the virgin 
of Domrémy. All these things must have 
seemed very unimportant to the pirates of 
the high seas, to the adventure seekers, 
the gold hunters who thirsted for coarse 
pleasures, 

It was Voltaire who was their spokesman 
when he ridiculed the men who had ex- 
changed the beautiful country of France for 
afew acres of snow. And even if our present 
history, like all others, presents certain tragi- 
cally sad pages where the forgetfulness of 
some and the refusal of others, obscured in 
many minds the realization of their religious 
vocation there have always been, at the time 
when men had begun to despair, readjust- 
ments which brought back harmony in the 
pursult of the temporal and earthly goods of 
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the Nation and the requirements of one re- 
ligious vocation. For three centuries, it was 
heaven itself which saw to the erection of 
those high places of prayer which, today, are 
called Ste~Anne-de-Beaupré, Cap-de-la-Mad- 
eleine and St. Joseph’s Shrine. A century 
ago, it was the pastors who transformed their 
rectories into classical colleges, those for- 
tresses of human and Christian culture and, 
during the last 50 years, it has been our 
young people who have gone to the extremi- 
ties of the world to make our country one 
of the great missionary countries of the pres- 
ent. Our 20 bishops at work in Asia and 
Africa, are a striking proof of this and their 
actual sufferings carry us back to the days 
of Brebeuf and Jogues: “Non fecit taliter 
omni nationi,” 

Civilization is more than the cultural ex- 
pression of a language. The points of the 
pyramids of Egypt which emerge from the 
sandy waves of the desert are a testimony of 
strength but they are also a sign of death. 
Humanity would not gain anything by at- 
tempting to do the same. However, Plato's 
Banquet, Aristotle's Metaphysics, St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ Summa and the bells of Chartres 
are always treasures of throbbing actuality. 
We believe that the existence of the French 
culture in America is one of those things 
which will not die out for it is a sign which 
is a sort of signpost along the road which 
humanity follows at a certain point in time 
and space, to arrive at its destiny. It is be- 
cause the French culture is not the only 
one which exists In America that we can say 
this without fear of hurting anyone's feel- 
ings. Other peoples have done as much to 
make this world a better one. We claim the 
right, however, to say that the descendants 
of the French in this land of America, have 
never ceased working at the mission which 
God gave them. Claudel was the one who 
said that a Christian is a man who knows 
where he Is going. Eyes which are set on 
eternal horizons never close as Sully 
Prud'homme says so well: 


“Ouverts & quelque immense aurore, 
De l'autre côté des tombeaux, 
Les yeux qu'on ferme voient encore.” 


True civilization is an explanation of the 
world and a search for the road which man 
must follow to meet his Creator. This effort 
of man to adapt himself to his natural milieu 
must be accomplished by the conquest of 
knowledge and by the organization of the 
social structure in which he lives. The tech- 
nical discoveries of hidden forces which char- 
acterize our age constitute but one of the six 
elements of true civilization. Man's conduct 
in his dealings with others and the economic 
organization of the country must be codified 
in moral treatises and in systems of eco- 
nomics which will permit a generation of men 
to use matter without being enslaved by it 
and to impress into it a trace of the beauty 
of the all beautiful. When a lack of equi- 
librium appears, somewhere along the line of 
human activity, the existence of a civiliza- 
tion is jeopardized and on the gold-panelled 
walls of the palaces which conceal his base 
deeds, man can always distinguish the 
mysterious hand which traces the prophetic 
words: “Mane, Thecel, Phares.” 

The human environment produced by our 
technical knowledge is no longer adjusted 
to our nature and the gigantic work which 
man has entrusted to electronic brains has 
produced in him a weakness of Judgment 
which make him incapable of tracing the 
path of his own destiny. Man is now dwarfed 
by the heights of the cities he has built and 
that is why he seeks to escape them by 
enclosing himself in basement cafes and 
nightclubs, by wandering around inside the 
fences of a concentration camp or by isolat- 
ing himself from the rest of mankind behind 
fron curtains. Man has always had the 
temptation of abandoning his self-perfec- 
tion to exterior agents of civilization thus 
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attributing to technical discoveries a powcr 
which belongs to virtue alone. Christianity 
is therefore the summit of civilization in the 
world since it requires of those who practice 
it a constant effort of integration in the 
divine plan and a limitless progress along the 
lines of the most noble instincts that can be 
found in man—the very definition of true 
civilization. Alas. How many of our con- 
temporaries no longer understand these 
words. Moreover the incredulous, in their 
supreme pride, celebrate their passing 
triumphs by the profanation of all that is 
most sacred. Children are corrupted. The 
marriage bond is broken. The sanctuary of 
the home is degraded. Lust has been made 
a divinity. Hatred is accepted. Denial of 
divinity has become a social system. Man 
wants to take the place of God. 

Where, one day, will this world find the 
peace, the remedy and salvation which it 
sceks? Only a love which has learned to un- 
derstand, a love which sacrifices itself can, by 
its sacrifice, save and transform and change 
our world. We have no desire to condemn 
those who make up wise plans to reform 
social structures and we offer our support 
to large organizations whose names always 
express one intention: that of forming an 
international community. However, there 
is something more essential and more 
urgent to be accomplished: to unite all 
hearts it is necessary to fill them with the 
love of God. St. Vincent de Paul did more 
to create a new world than systems thought 
up by wise economists; and international 
conferences would be more efficacious if 
they were animated by the spirit of a man 
such as Ozanam. 

I am far from thinking, even for an in- 
stant, that the French language is neces- 
sary for such a reform of conscience and 
for the education of wills in the love of God. 
But I must state, however, and you must 
agree with me, that authentic sanctity does 
not usually cross the frontiers of a country 
whose civilization has a determined and 
particular mode of expression. For the last 
50 years, the church has continued to pro- 
nounce infallible Judgments concerning the 
lives of men and women of al) classes and 
every condition in her canonizations. Most 
of them are sons and daughters of Italy, 
of Spain, and of France. This last country, 
for the past century especially, has become 
a land of predilection. France has been 
gratified by numerous heavenly visits—at 
Lourdes, La Salette, Paris, Pontmain, and 
Pellevolsin. Through the intervention of its 
queen, Heaven has poured forth its gifts in 
extraordinary and varied abundance into 
the souls of the humble Curé of Ars, of the 
shepherd girl of Lourdes, and of the virgin 
of the cloister of Lisieux. 

Gentlemen, besides these facts, we must 
consider others, Today a large section of 
humanity is, on the religious level, without 
home or country. For it, the church is no 
longer the Father's house; God is no long- 
er our Father; Jesus Christ is no longer our 
Saviour. Contemporary man no longer has 
the strength to consider the world in a di- 
vine light. He can no longer hear and ap- 
preciate the melody in which all the sounds 
of the earth are harmonized. He tries, how- 
ever, to restore order and justice but only 
to attempt to win an earthly happiness 
which is the very negation of the essential 
and fundamental relations which must unite 
him to God and to his fellowmen. 

What bitter disillusionment and what bit- 
ter irony we feel in the reading of the lust 
pages of the history of humanity. Those 
who were greeted as precursors, teachers of 
mankind, and artisans of progress, suddenly 
appear as being the ones responsible for 
the crises which afflict us. A gigantic eco- 
nomic organization whose fantastic increase 
astonishes the world and upsets all tradi- 
tional conceptions of economics, places im- 
mense numbers of people in a condition of 
life whose abject misery stirs up bloody reyo- 
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lutions and eventually leads millions of hu- 
man beings to their death because of a sys- 
tematic organization of hunger and under- 
nourishment. In giant laboratories some 
men succeeded in harnessing the forces of 
nature, and then came a day when treason 
precipitated these same men to the lowest 
rung of the social ladder to associate them 
with criminals, while the rest of mankind 
trembled in fear of the large sums which 
Were ignited in different places and whose 
burning light produced deserts instead of 
warming the hearts of men. 

Gentlemen, this is precisely the role of 
Catholicism in all its historic realism and 
actuality. The church announces the mes- 
sage of salvation to a world which turns its 
back on the Cross and which turns to the 
muddy pools of the most abject sensuality. 
To put order and light into all this confu- 
sion, the vicar of Jesus Christ on earth never 
ceases to cry out his message concerning all 
the great questions of our day as well as the 
Social problems of the world. He denounces 
and condemns injustice wherever it may be 
found. Wherever he discovers good, he ac- 
knowledges it and joyfully draws attention 
to it. He has also declared, often in recent 
times, that he places his choicest expecta- 
tions in the young and flourishing church in 
America. Let us not forget, however, that 
civilization is actually going through a crit- 
ical period and that it ts always in times of 
crisis that the wills and hearts of men are 
put to the test. The brave and the weak 
Separate when humanity comes to such 
crossroads. It is during such periods that 
nations must make decisions on which their 
Providential vocation depends. 


If we wish to retain the French culture 
in America, it is because we firmly believe 
that it has served, not as a symbol, but as 
the living and historical expression of great 
fidelity to the tasks of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, in answer to the call of God. Our 
acts of fidelity are not rooted in the dry 
earth of mere temporal and economic pre- 
occupations and that is why they cannot be 
considered as expressions of a wild and nar- 
row patriotic fanaticism. We firmly believe 
that if our people preserve the strong dis- 
cipline of moral law in the sanctuary ‘of 
the home, if they accumulate the riches 
Of their own culture, if each descendant of 
French parentage in America is a living ex- 
ample of sobriety, thrift, purity, devoted- 
ness, generosity, and charity, then, the 
French element here will be one of the nu- 
merous elements which God uses to make 
His creative work more perfect and His re- 
demption more efficacious. 

Gentlemen, the call comes from God but 
let us not forget that the answer must be 
Given by each one of us. Our past will be 
Valuable to us only in the measure in which 
it becomes a stimulus which helps us along 
the roads of redemption. There are press- 
ing needs in every field of activity. If the 
descendants of the French in America take 
hold of the tools which the church places 
in the hands of those to whom she entrusts 
the building of the city of God, they can 
Once more make the requirements of their 
existence as a nation coincide with those 
Of their supernatural vocation. Let us res- 
Olutely accept the austerities imposed upon 
Our individual lives by the yoke of the cross 
by being chaste, sober, and laborious. May 
Our homes be schools of virtue, of courage, 
Of self-control. May our community life be 
the expression of the love which is in our 
hearts. When we take a stand in social 
Questions, may our decisions be guided by 
the teachings of the Holy Father. Thus, we 
shall take up our place in the divine plan 
Once again. 

In Canada, the constitution drawn up by 
the fathers of confederation permits all citi- 
Zens to exercise the rights we have just 
enumerated. If conscience imposes such 
dificult duties on each individual, the con- 
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stitution of a country must also oblige other 
citizens to recognize these obligations as 
sacred and inalienable rights. It is from 
Ocean to ocean that a Canadian can enjoy 
the exercise of these rights and it would 
surely be a sign of ignorance of Canadian 
history to limit the influence of the French 
culture to the sole frontiers of the Province 
of Quebec. In the United States as well, 
the French element is protected by a Con- 
stitution which has made liberty the foun- 
dation stone of national life. 

In these tragic times, nations must not 
waste the riches of true civilization which 
they possess. The church accepts the ter- 
rible lessons of history. It can assist at the 
death of a nation, but the church also knows 
that the mystery of the cross always pre- 
cedes the splendors of Easter morning. 
The technical expression of a civilization 
will pass and the world which will rise out 
of the ruins will again be marked by the 
sign of the cross. Those who will have an- 
swered the call of a God who governs the 
universe will be entrusted with tasks as 
glorious as those of the discoverers of this 
continent—our fathers according to the flesh 
and the fathers of our faith. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an address I delivered at the Portuguese 
American War Veterans memorial ban- 
quet, dedicating memorial room and 
Plaque honoring seven boys of Portu- 
guese extraction who made the supreme 
sacrifice while serving our country dur- 
ing World War II. The Memorial Ban- 
quet was held on May 29, 1954. 

The address follows: 


The United States is the one, great, in- 
ternational Nat ion. 

Where all peoples work and live together 
in mutual respect and in dedication to the 
principle of human brotherhood. 

Where race and creed do not act as walls 
separating us but serve to enrich our na- 
tional culture. 

From all lands we draw this strength. 

Tonight we honor the contributions of 
your community to the defense of the 
United States during World War II. 

Portugal, a small nation in territory and 
in population, has given far more than its 
share to religion and civilization. 

Names like Vasco da Gama and Magellan 
are known to school children all over the 
world, 

As a result Portugal has become famous 
as a nation of explorers in every field of 
man's experience. 

Her sons and daughters have been high 
among the world's great navigators, reach- 
ing out through uncharted seas, meeting and 
overcoming dangers to discover new oppor- 
tunities for the rest of mankind. 

From the crows-nests of their frail ships 
they always looked forward to far horizons, 
going forward through calm and storm. 

They plotted their course by the stars, 
with faith in God and in themselves, 

The crews change. 

But the voyage goes on. 

Centuries pass, 
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New dangers threaten our freedom ship. 

Pirates attack, trying to capture us so that 
they may enslave us. 

They are beaten off, once in 1918, again 
in 1945, 

Seven young men from the City of Pea- 
body, proudly bearing names of Portuguese 
origin, fought and died to keep us free in 
the massive battle that ended 9 years ago. 

In some oriental countries they believe 
that a warrior who dies in battle goes straight 
to paradise. 

In the Western World we take a more 
realistic view of this stern problem. 

Our people hate war, but they do not 
retreat before it when it is forced upon 
them, 

War is hideous, but courage is noble. 

And when we must fight to protect free- 
dom against tyranny, we reserve our highest 
tribute for those who give their lives in 
defense of our liberties, 

Their names are inscribed on the roll of 
honor, and we perpetuate the memory of 
their devotion in our hearts. 

On earth and in heaven there is no greater 
glory than that earned by those who live and 
die for the truths in which they believe. 

Some men die bravely, following the wrong 
leadership in support of evil itself. 

We feel sorry that their manhood did not 
serve a better cause. 

The pity is that thelr courage was not 
joined with intelligence and the divine 
spirit that teaches the brotherhood of man 
to turn upon the aggressors who lead them 
down the inevitable road to disaster. 

We honor tonight men of a different breed. 

Those whose physical courage was forti- 
fied by moral purpose, fighting not only to 
preserve our freedoms but for the right of 
Germans and Japanese, Chinese and Rus- 
sians, to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment and to join with us as partners 
in peace and progress. 

These seven men from your neighborhood 
did more than offer themselves in our de- 
fense, for life cannot be confined to a for- 
tress and can never be regarded as a mere 
holding operation, 

They fought to open the way. even for 
the enemy once he was shorn of his despotic 
leadership, 

Witness our treatment of Germany and 
Japan. 

They, too, were liberated. 

Under the stimulating opportunities of 
freedom they have made remarkable 
progress. 

So that today we feel close to thelr peo- 
ples and will no doubt join with them to 
protect what we now share. 

Proving how the average man or woman, 
no matter where he or she lives, will respond 
when he or she is given a chance to improve 
themselves in a society where all enjoy 
equality. 

Our Armed Forces conquered Nazi tyranny 
and Japanese imperialism, and thereby re- 
leased their captive peoples. 

After World War II ended we relaxed. 

We thought the danger was over. 

We went back to living as we had before, 
back to the narrow circle of our job, our 
home, our city, the family car, and tele- 
vision. 

Forgetting the rest of the world. 

It did not last long. 

Another enemy was getting ready, build- 
ing guns, and tanks, and planes, scheming 
and scaring and forcing small nations to 
surrender, filling the alr and the press and 
the mouths of foolish people with props- 
ganda that began to divide and weaken the 
free world. 

Strange names began to appear in the 
papers—iIran, Yugoslavia, Korea, Formosa, 

Indochina. Remote places, hard to find on 
the map, that had little to do with more 
familiar objects that we could see with our 
own eyes, like the church on the corner, the 
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school down the street, the police officer nod- 
ding and smiling, as friend greets friend near 
the Paul Revere Trust Co., where folks are 
going into cash their paychecks. 

The May processions are over. 

Parents are just about ready to buy that 
new dress that Barbara will wear at her 


graduation. 

The rains have stopped for a while, we 
hope. ; 

5 eS is making personal, private plans 
for the summer vacation—to leave all cares 
behind and enjoy a couple of weeks of sun 
and fresh air at the beach or the mountains. 

Yes; the United States is the best place in 
which to live, if we can only keep it that way, 
making it better as we go along. 

Why not? 

We, the people, run things here, don't we? 

Sure, if the others let us. 

What others“? 

Those who fear and hate freedom because 
free people would never tolerate their lust 
for power, and so they are working to drive 
humanity back into slavery and make them 
mechanical animals to serve the new and 
cruel aristocracy of communism, 

Power is a monster when it grinds people 
down into hopelers drudgery, completely 
regimenting their lives, locking them up in 
fear and despair, coming in between them 
and God, turning them into faceless carica- 
tures of human beings. 

This is the enemy who, day by day, is 
enslaving more helpless victims whom he 
will eventually turn against us. 

There are no signs of them on our main 
streets yet, 

All is well as far as the eye can see. 

But the eye cannot see under ground. 

It cannot detect conspiracy. 

And the warnings it reads from time to 
time in our newspapers have the unreal 
quality of “make believe" and to be put aside 
and forgotten as easily as the newspaper falls 
to the floor when we doze off to sicep, to 
dream of tomorrow, of an increase in pay, 
of a promotion for the extra work we have 
done, of how people will envy us when they 
learn of our success, of that second car the 
family is talking about, and of all the things, 
both seen and unseen, that our humankind 
secretly long for. 

Communism does not dream. 

In fact, it never sleeps. 

Shift by shift, around the clock, it is plot- 
ting and working and pressing against the 
ramparts of freedom and its easygoing 
defenders. 

It is the manmade hurricane of the 
twentieth century sweeping nations from 
their moorings out into the violent sea where 
alternate calm and storm deceive then bat- 
ter the confused navigators and ships go 
down because the fearful crews will not se- 
cure the hatches and repair the leaks so 
that the vessel will ride cut the storm. 

Off again, on again, but relentless in its 
dedicated purpose to conquer us—that is 
the Communist enemy at our gates. 

But Indochina is so far away. 

That is what we think and perhaps want 
to believe to put off doing the things that 
must be done. 

No one is pleased to see a honeymoon come 
to an end. 

Being human we are inclined to think of 
our own convenience and contentment first. 
God knows we desire peace above all else. 

But wishing won't make it so. 

These seven young men from your com- 
munity knew, far more than any of us who 
have come to honor their sacrifice, the final 
and complete price that must be paid by a 
few to stop the fanatical tide of tyranny. 

Even as some small garrisons today, cut 
off in their tiny forts in Indochina, wait 
for the buman sea charge of Communist 
armies that will soon and certainly over- 
whelm them in a Red and bloody tide. 
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These seyen young men knew that some- 
day we must learn to know and in time, 
So that we will take the steps to save our- 
selves through strength from the supreme 
sacrifice that they were called upon to make. 

We are met here on a solemn occasion to 
dedicate a memorial room and a plaque in 
their bonor. 

Our tribute must be as constant as their 
devotion was complete. 

Not for an hour nor a day, but as long as 
we shall breathe. 

The time is too late and the circumstances 
too dangerous for any American to live for 
himself alone. 

Only by united effort can we survive. 

There is no place for the small in spirit, the 
selfish in purpose, for those who cannot see 
beyond their noses, because they will not 
dare to live as freemen should, with high 
and generous. resolve, believing in, and help- 
ing one another. 

The seven young heroes have gone to their 
eternal reward. 

You and I carry on for them as members 
of the crew, fighting the storm of commu- 
nism. Striving to bring the ship that bears 
humanity's hopes toward the discovery of 
peace, with justice. 

We shall succeed if—if we keep faith with 
these our heroic dead. 


Address by Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare made a brilliant 
and thought-provoking speech at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 
Wednesday, May 26, at the annual Re- 
publican State committee dinner. I be- 
lieve that her wise and kindly words of 
wisdom should be brought to the atten- 
tion of as many people as possible irre- 
gardless of partisan politics, 

I am pleased to insert her speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Before I begin my remarks may I pay trib- 
ute to the many men from this great State 
who are serving the Nation in Government. 

If I may, I should like to name a few of 
them. The list is not, by any means, com- 
plete, but it illustrates the very important 
contribution that New York is making to the 
Nation. 

You will join with me, I know, in salute to 
John Foster Dulles, Herbert Brownell, James 
Mitchell, Senator Irving M. Ives, and the out- 
standing Republican Members of Congress 
from New York, many of whom are with us 
tonight. 

Eighteen months ago a majority of the 
people of the United States reasserted—the 
fundamental principle of democracy—a sim- 
ple fact simply stated by Abraham Lincoln 
In his first inaugural address. 

He said, “This country belongs to the 
people who inhabit it.” 

Another great American enunciated an- 
other great principle of democracy when he 
sald: 


“The public Judgment will correct false 
reasonings and opinions on a full hearing of 
all parties,” 
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I myself would especially emphasize that 
part of the sentence which says “all parties.” 

The name of that great American was 
Thomas Jefferson. Lincoln and Jefferson 
were everlastingly right. 

This country does belong to the people 
who inhabit it. 

Not to highly placed members of the 
Government. 

Not to the men and women of the Congress. 

Not to the managers of business: nor to 
the managers of labor. Not to the tax col- 
lectors. Not to the Democrats alone, nor the 
Republicans alone. 

And not to the 5-percenters—whatever 
their party. One test of honest, political 
administration—as the people of New York 
certainly know—is to roct out those who 
abuse the public trust wherever they are 
found. 

With the firm conviction that the country 
belongs to the people, a majority of Ameri- 
cans in 1952 reached a very important deci- 
sion. They decided, as was their right, to 
change the course their Government was tak- 
ing and reassert their sovereignty. 

The first big step in this historic chance 
took place in the Republican victory of No- 
vember 1952—a victory that could have been 
achieved only under the leadership of a great 
and good American—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

He led his countrymen and women—as he 
has led them before in a crusade that has 
established a firm beachhead beside the 
somewhat muddied waters of the Potomac. 

But no crusade ever achieved success 
within the confines of its first beachhead. 
No crusade remains a crusade, standing still. 

And no one was more aware of this than 
the President, himself. No one in his entire 
administration was more eager to get on with 
the business at hand. At the same time, 
there was no one who realized more fully 
the great importance of the second step that 
had to be taken in the crusade—the bulldup 
of new recrults, of added reserves; the care- 
ful buildup of strength that must precece 
the final break-through to victory. 

Only a few hours after the 1952 election 
beachhead had been won, the President-clect 
was making and executing the basic plans to 
bring that needed strength to this crusade. 

This country, in the short year that fol- 
lowed, heard those plans. The people began 
to see and feel their effect. 

On January 4, 1954, President Eisenhower 
spoke to the Nation in advance of his state 
of the Union message, briefly and modestly 
outlining the accomplishments of his admin- 
istration to that time. 

Abroatl, the end of bloodshed in Korea. 

Abroad, the defenses of the free world 
against Communist aggression strengthened 
everywhere. 

Aboard, a foreign policy tirelessly ferged 
to make it possible for us first to earn and 
then to hold the initiative in foreign affairs. 

At the U. N. a manifestation of our re- 
fusal to be pushed or bullied and of our 
willingness to negotiate from the premite 
of honesty, frankness, and faith. 

At the U. N, a bold and humane plan pro- 
posed to all the world to harness the forces 
of atomic energy to the peaceful service of 
mankind, 

At home, new appropriations for Govern- 
ment spending reduced and taxes on the 
way down, 

At home, the end of the inflationary 
spiral that had cheapened every dollar we 
earned and robbed every pension payment 
our people received. 

At home, unnecessary controls on our 
economy eliminated. 

At home, the return of a sense of dignity 
and integrity in Government. 

Yes; in one short year following the in- 
nuguration of Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
people of American began to recapture the 


sense of sel{i-government—the feeling that 
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can only come to free people that are setting 
their own course. 

Prom his delivery of his state of the Union 
message on January 8 until the present time, 
the American people have seen the Elsen- 
hower program for national strength and 
unity and international peace and coopera- 
tion presented, item by item, to the Con- 


gress. 

The state of the Union message included 
the strongest possible recommendations for 
legislation: 

To continue military assistance abroad, but 
to reduce foreign economic aid; 

To provide for greater mobility of our de- 
fense forces with emphasis on air and atomic 
power; 

To authorize the St. Lawrence seaway con- 
struction; 

To intensify our civil defense facilities; 

To deprive of citizenship rights those con- 
victed of participating in the Communist 
conspiracy; 

To revise the tax system so as to remove 
inequities from the small taxpayer, to en- 
courage small business, and to stimulate the 
economy. 

In quick succession there followed the 
Eisenhower messages on farm problems, on 
labor, on social security, health and welfare, 
the budget message, the message on housing, 
and the economic message with provisions, 
among many other things: 

To authorize construction of 140,000 pub- 
lic-housing units over the next 4 years; 

To help families in low income brackets 
buy home through long-range, low down- 
payment loans from the Federal Housing 
Authority; 

To help local communities, by increased 
loans and grants, to clear slum areas and 
rehabilitate submarginal neighborhoods; 

To extend unemployment insurance to 
cover 10 million more men and women; 

To increase and size and extend the dura- 
tion of unemployment payments; 

To direct Government action toward sta- 
Dilizing the economy by whatever lawful 
means any situation may require. 

As all of you may easily imagine, we, in 
the Department, are especially proud of that 
portion of the Eisenhower program to which 
it has been our privilege—always under the 
warm and sympathetic and understanding 
guidance of the President—to contribute. 

I hope you will forgive the pride with 
which I refer to the establishment of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as unmistakable evidence of the empha- 
sis placed on the human side of Government 
by President Eisenhower. I am proud, too, 
that the President's program includes many 
legislative proposals covering the efforts of 
this Department to fulfill its obligation to all 
the people of the country. 

In this gathering, I think it is particularly 

appropriate to note that the historic actions 
leading to the establishment of the Depart- 
Ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Originally had been suggested by Republican 
Presidents. Most of the units that now 
Compose the Department were first founded 
by Republican Presidents and Republican 
Congresses. 
The Republican Party may rightfully claim 
Credit for establishing the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1867 and the Children's Bureau in 
1912. Republicans were also responsible for 
the first Federal food-and-drug law in 1906 
and for starting a program of grants to the 
States for vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled civilians in 1920. 

The elected officials responsible for these 
Pioneering steps were working squarely in 
the mainstream of Republican tradition. 
The Republican Party was founded a cen- 
tury ago to work for human freedom and 
betterment. Its record in behalf of the well- 
being and dignity of the American family 
is one of which we may all be proud. 
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President Eisenhower did not pay lip-serv- 
ice to the traditions of his party by simply 
setting up the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and then letting it go 
at that. He gave real meaning to his his- 
toric act by recommending to Congress a 
series of forward-looking, practical meas- 
ures designed to enhance the welfare of all 
the American people. 

These recommendations are among the 
guideposts that I feel are so essential to 
our future progress. 

Each of these measures is important to 
you as Americans, as parents, and, as the 
President has pointed out, as heirs to the 
Republican tradition. 

The President has asked Congress to ex- 
pand and improve the old-age and survivors 
insurance system, commonly called social 
security. Congressman DANIEL A. REED, of 
your own State, who is chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, has In- 
troduced a bill to accomplish this alm. 

Social security ls a very personal thing. 
For millions, it spells the hope of independ- 
ence in their later years. It provides other 
millions with the assurance that, in case of 
the death of the family breadwinner, money 
will be coming in to help keep the home in- 
tact. 

The measure put forward by Congressman 
Reep, with the endorsement of the President, 
would greatly strengthen and enhance the 
social-security program. It would increase 
the amounts of individual benefit payments 
and would provide coverage for millions of 
Americans who, until now, have been ex- 
cluded from participation in the program. 
To the people of New York State alone, I 
might mention, Congressman Reep's blii 
would mean that over 700,000 people who 
are drawing old-age and survivors benefits 
would receive an additional $50 million in 
benefits during the coming year. 

Another phase of family security—health 
security—is properly a matter of concern to 
the Department, One part of this program 
deals directly with health insurance. Legis- 
lation has been proposed to encourage pri- 
vate, voluntary health insurance organiza- 
tions to extend their coverage to more peo- 
ple and to enable those who already have 
some protection to obtain more protection 
against the rising cost of medical care. 

The President emphasized the Nation's 
needs for more medical research, for more 
hospitals, nursing homes, diagnostic clinics, 
and more rehabilitation centers. He pro- 
posed that Congress simplify and improve 
the present system of Federal grants to 
States for their own public health work. 

The President, you will recall, also spoke 
of the Nation's needs in education. 

“Youth,” he said, “our greatest resource— 
is being seriously neglected in a vital re- 
spect, The Nation as a whole is not prepar- 
ing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our popula- 
tion. 

“The preparation of teachers as, indeed, 
the control and direction of public educa- 
tion policy, is a State and local responsibility. 
However, the Federal Government should 
stand ready to assist States which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school 
buildings. * * “ : 

Three proposals—for State conferences 
and, subsequently, a White House Confer- 
ence on Edutation; a program of coopera- 
tive research on specific national problems; 
and establishment of a National Advisory 
Committee—have been recommended to 
Congress. 

The President also urged the Congress to 
make it possible for State rehabilitation 
agencies to help greater numbers of handi- 
capped men and women return to a self- 
supporting way of life—a threefold increase. 

I know you will agree with me that these 
legislative proposals, which touch the hearts 
and the homes of our country, are inspiring 
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guideposts in our crusade—concerned as they 
are, with the intimate problems, with the 
principal purposes, and with the great hopes 
that fill all our lives. 

Any one of these proposals, once enacted 
into law, would move our people closer to 
the common goal of a healthy, happy lire. 

Collectively, they would build up and main- 
tain our most precious national asset—our 
human resources, the vigor and the yitality 
of all our people. 

These, then are the highlights of the 
Eisenhower program. Through it all, you will 
discover, runs this administration's convic- 
tion that where the slum, the out-of-date 
highway, the inadequate school system, the 
loss of a job, the need for health protection— 
where any of these penalizes a single one of 
our citizens, everyone of us is also penalized, 
5 back a step of two on the road to a better 

e. 

This, I repeat, is the Eisenhower program, 
It is today the same program that won the 
endorsement of millions of American voters 
of every political persuasion—Republicans, 
Democrats, Independents—18 short months 


ago. 

It is the same program that brought faith 
anew to & Nation on Inauguration Day in 
January of 1953. And it is the same pro- 
gram that gave us fresh hope when it was 
put into specific terms in the President's 
messages to Congress during January and 
February of this year, 

It is the people's program—designed, from 
start to finish, as President Eisenhower has 
said, to secure our country against the 
threats of our time and to do for our people 
those things they cannot do as well for 
themselves. 

It is a program, once activated, that will 
attract new and willing recruits to our 
crusade. 

It is a program that today cries out for 
action—from Republicans, Democrats, and 
Independents, alike. Until that action 
comes, it represents—for this adnrinistration 
and for the Republican Party—a debt and a 
duty of unparalleled magnitude to the people 
of America—Republicans, Democrats, and 
Independents who voted for the President, 

In the hands of the Republican Party lies 
the responsibility for this leadership. We 
cannot discharge our obligations nor fulfill 
our promises with castles in the sky, castles 
anchored only to dreams and visions that 
move backward and forward, keeping time 
with some political metronome, The Presi- 
dent and members of his administration will 
continue to work unceasingly for the full 
enactment of this program. 

Proud as we justly are of what has thus 
far been accomplished, we must move on if 
we are to neet the final challenge that re- 
mains before us. 

The beachhead is now secure. The bulid- 
up is now complete. We have come, after 18 
months, to the all-important breakthrough— 
the time to move out, boldly and confidently, 
toward the brave and inspiring goals which 
have been outlined by our President. 

There is no major disagreement as to our 
primary objectives. We all want an America 
that is free, peaceful, prosperous, united and 
strong. We want a land of ever-increasing 
opportunity, of constantly rising living 
standards, of freedom from want and fear. 
We want to close as rapidly as possible the 
great chasm between the ideals we as a 
nation hold and the realities of our daily 
existence. 

We can do all of these things—and more— 
if each of us will bear his fair share of the 
battle. 

It is to this supreme task that all of us 
must devote ourselves in the coming months, 
here and in other communities and States 
across the Nation. 

All of us working for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration make up the vanguard of what 
must become a great thrust forward toward 
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new heights of social, spiritual, and economic 
well-being. No effort, however small, is un- 
important, if it brings us one step closer 
to the achievement of that goal. No effort, 
however great, is too much, if it brings us 
one-step closer to the achievement of that 

oal, 
g This is the time to strengthen the bright 
promise of Inauguration Day, 1953, the time 
to restore the vigor of our support for the 
administration's policies, and the time to 
dedicate ourselves anew to the building of 
a better America, an Amerca that belongs 
to the people who inhabit It. 

In closing, may I read to you the final 
words of President Eisenhower's 1954 Lin- 
coln Day address, words which I believe all 
men and women of good will will be better 
for rethinking. 

He seid: “To be dedicated to a single pur- 
pose the freedom, strength, proeperity, and 
peace of America—and to strive with all 
that’s in us to advance the welfare of her 
citizens—that is the forward way we must 
seek for America.” 

Thank you for the privilege of being here. 


Italian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, by nature, 
Italians are individualists. Their strong- 
ly developed sense of independence is re- 
flected in their approach to Government 
and to all problems of life. 

An Italian will cooperate voluntarily. 

He can never be driven, 

In honoring Italian Independence Day, 
we pay tribute to its people. 

No nation has had greater experience 
with various forms of government. 
From tyranny to anarchy, they have 
tried and tested all types, and, finally, 
have chosen responsible representative 
government—beholden to the people—as 
the best political instrument for achiev- 
ing progress with justice. 


Individual expression fiowered among 


the Italians. 

It resulted in magnificent achieve- 
ments that, in some fields have never 
been equalled since. 

In art and science, and in every activ- 
ity where the human mind and spirit 
work unfettered, the Italians have proved 
that only under freedom can man go 
forward. 

Independence releases the God-given 
talents of all the people. In contrast to 
the authoritarian system which limits 
vision, expression, and performance. 
Where richness of the many, is impris- 
oned by the harsh and narrow dictates 
of the few. 

With the wisdom distilled from long 
experience, the people of Italy know that, 
although man comes from dust and re- 
turns to dust, during life he is animated 
by a divine spirit that makes him more 
than clay. 

The spirit that is eternal. 

No state can mold him as if he were 


putty. 
Without independence, he is as good as 
dead. 
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So long as he breathes he will resist all 
efforts to reduce him to the role of an 
obedient and unquestioning slave. 

It makes no difference whether brute 
force, or the more subtle tyranny of 
brainwashing is applied against him, 
the spirit in man will triumph over his 
oppressors. 

It was ever so. And will be. Today 
and tomorrow as well as yesterday. 

It is encouraging to note, and never 
forget, the passionate love of liberty that 
animates the people of Italy. 

Their Independence Day is similar to 
ours—uniting both nations in a common 
cause. 

With admiration for the superb con- 
tributions that Italy has made to civiliza- 
tion, with gratitude toward our fellow- 
citizens of Italian ancestry for the way in 
which they have strengthened our own 
traditions of freedom, and with confi- 
dence that the people of Italy will make 
democracy triumphant in the struggle 
with communism in their own country, 
we celebrate Italian Independence Day. 


Echo From a Bloody Past 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a timely warning from one of 
the great newspapers of this country, the 
Omaha Evening World-Herald: 

Ecno From 4 BLOODY PAST 


Twice within the memory of a generation 
now living the United States has been drawn 
into world wars. 

In each case the drift toward war was 50 
slow as to be almost imperceptible. 

First the American people were persuaded, 
emotionally, to choose sides. Then the Gov- 
ernment in Washington took a series of 
steps “short of war.” Presently, in each in- 
stance, there came the overt incident which 
lit the fuse, and the United States found 
itself engaged in a grim and bloody conflict. 

This well-known history is brought to 
mind by a New York Times dispatch from 
Washington. 

The Times is regarded by some Washing- 
ton officials as a national newspaper. It is 
often used as a medium for floating trial 
balloons. Whether the present dispatch was 

in that way has not been revealed, 
but it has some of the earmarks. 

The article related that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington “are now discussing 
various new contributions to the war in 
Indochina.” 

These possible “contributions” include 
the sending of more American planes to 
Indochina, the training of native pilots and 
fighting men by United States officers, and 
“exploring the possibility of raising an in- 
ternational corps of pilots to enlist with the 
French or Vietnamese and be financed indi- 
rectly by the United States.” 

Remember the destroyers-for-Britain deal? 

Remember “Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job”? 

In each of those cases the people were 
solemnly assured that the surest way to keep 
the peace was “to help our friends.” Then 
came the explosion, 
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Whether your Uncle Sam is following the 
same road now is known only to those who 
can read the future. But the scenery has 
a decidedly familiar look. And the argu- 
ments cited in the trial balloon referred to 
above—tif a trial balloon it was—sound about 
the same as those that were heard in the 
land 14 years ago and 37 years ago. 

In this instance we judge that a majority 
of the American people have no wish what- 
ever to get mixed up in a war in Indochina. 
Greatly as they resent the Communist 
aggression in that theater, they realize that 
Indochina is in truth an exploited colony 
of France, and that America will not enhance 
her prestige or stature by fighting in defense 
of that obsolete colonialism, 

The question, however, is not whether the 
American people want to fight in Indochina, 
but rather whether they will be dragged into 
it by unwise and overeager global diplomacy. 
Those who have firm conyictions would do 
well to keep a close eye on what is being 
done in the Pentagon, 


People of Asia Will Never Submit to 
Domination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on his reg- 
ular broadcast last night over the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, Mr. Frank 
Edwards had as his guest Bishop J. Was- 
kon Pickett, the senior bishop of the 
Methodist Church in India. 

Bishop Pickett is a veteran of 43 years 
in southeast Asia, who knows Asians— 
their hopes and aspirations—and who 
knows their problems. 

He has given a succinct and clear-cut 
Picture of the causes of our present difi- 
culties in that area of the world. Icom- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

In view of the extreme seriousness of the 
situation in southeast Asia, I have invited 
to our microphone tonight a gentleman who 
is well qualified to give you an eye witness 
account of what has brought about the pres- 
ent state of affairs (in the Far East). He 
was a close personal friend of Gandhi for 
25 years, has played an important part in 
the creation of the relief committee credited 
with saving a hundred thousand lives in In- 
dia and Pakistan. A missionary in south- 
east Asia for 43 years he has just returned 
from that area. For a first-hand report we 
hear now from the senior bishop of the 
Methodist Church in India, Bishop J. Was- 
kon Pickett: 

“At the end of World War II. America 
was the hero Nation to the people of Asia 
as they achieved their independence. But 
we have forfeited much of their former high 
regard for us, We have made four major 
blunders: First, we have talked a great deal 
about America leading the world, whereas 
those Asian peoples wanted to go forward 
together with us. They were prepared to 
accept our counsel as long as we did not 
boast about it. In order to understand their 
thinking we must realize that the people 
of Asia could not see much difference be- 
tween our boast of world leadership and 
Hitler's boast of world domination. 

“The second blunder was when America 
began to offer arms and ammunition wher- 
ever they thought there was a chance of 
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people accepting it and using it to the ulti- 
mate advantage of America. This 
shattered their respect for us as a peace- 
loving Nation. It was a policy that was in 
direct conflict with our traditional opposi- 
tion to war. 

“Our third blunder was an outgrowth of 
the second. I am referring to our military 
pact with Pakistan which was officially an- 
nounced a few weeks ago. By furnishing 
arms and ammunition to Pakistan we have 
antagonized India and other countries in 
Asia. It has added fresh fuel to Commu- 
nist propaganda against us in Burma, India, 
and Nepal. It has spread alarm and stimu- 
lated anti-American feeling throughout 
southeast Asia. We have made the mistake 
of arming a nation which India especially 
fears. History shows that India has been 
ravaged repeatedly by Moslem armies out of 
what is now Pakistan. 

“When at long last we became concerned 
about the Communist expansion in Indo- 
china we committed blunder number 4 in 
the manner in which we proposed to stop 
that expansion. Our Secretary of State flew 
to London and then to Paris and publicly 
presented proposals for a southeast Asia 
treaty organization—without prior consulta- 
tion with any Asian country. This infu- 
riated people of friendly nations of south- 
east Asia whose cooperation was essential 
if we were to succeed, 

“The crisis in Asia has been precipitated 
because our leaders have failed to realize 
that the people of Asia are willing to be 
friends if they can be equals, but they will 
never again submit to domination.” 


Eighth Anniversary of the Republic 
of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, today we 
mark the eighth anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of Italy. 
Founded in the aftermath of World War 
II, with its vast social and economic dis- 
order, the republic has risen like the 
fabled Phoenix from the ashes. 

The years since 1946 have not been 
easy ones. Internally, the process of 
orderly government has been seriously 
hampered by the presence of a strong 
Communist faction. Despite the fre- 
quent attempts of the Communists to 
sabotage the government, I believe it can 
be said of the republic that two outstand- 
ing characteristics of her post-war de- 
velopment are noteworthy. First the 
Italian people have decided to remain 
within the western bloc of democratic 
nations. Second, the Republic of Italy 
can be accounted a military and eco- 
nomic asset to the NATO alliance. 

In any salute to the Italian Republic 
it is quite appropriate to mention the 
great influence exerted on the struggling 
republic by Americans of Italian descent. 
Our fellow citizens, during the desperate 
days following the war, gave generously 
of food and clothing so needed to main- 
tain the spirit of the Italian people. 

Nor should it ever be forgotten that 
along with the material gifts went con- 
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stant exhortation to families and 
friends to return to the democratic ideals 
of the great Guiseppe Garibaldi. To a 
very large extent the presence of the 
Italian Republic in the democratic ranks 
is due to the efforts of the Italian-Amer- 
icans. In paying tribute to our young 
sister republic, let us also pay tribute to 
the firm democratic ideals of the sons 
and daughters of Italy whom we are 
proud to call fellow Americans, 


Negotiating From Weakness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting at this point 
in the Recorp an article that appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal by Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, in which he 
comments on the present situation that 
exists at the Geneva Conference: 
NEGOTIATING From WEAKNESS—THE West's 

Fattlunn So Far To DEVELOP Untry AND 

STRENGTH May Maxx GENEVA STILL AN- 

OTHER LESSON IN FUTILITY 

(By Willlam Henry Chamberlin) 

Unless all the signs are deceptive, the 
Geneva Conference is likely to be remem- 
bered in history as a new proof of the futility 
of trying to negotiate from weakness. 

Well-meaning sentimentalists may believe 
that there is some magic in a conference 
table, which will soothe or charm away all 
international differences. But this is not 
the teaching of experience, especially in 
dealing with such tough and relentless ad- 
versaries as the Soviet or Chinese Commu- 
nists. International conferences between 
representatives of opposing governments are 
likely to produce positive results only if one 
of two conditions is fulfilled. Either there 
must be a process of bargaining, of give 
and take. Or one side must be able to con- 
vince the other that a persistence in ag- 
gressive courses will bring consequences 
sufficiently unpleasant to offset the possible 
gains of aggression. 

Both these methods had been discounted 
before the Geneva meeting got underway. 
Great Britain and France had no bargain- 
ing counters of any consequence themselves. 
The British Government had already given 
Mao Tse-tung’s regime diplomatic recogni- 
tion and assurances of a desire to trade, 
despite many insults and injuries which 
the Chinese Reds had heaped on British sub- 
jects. There was nothing more to offer. 
French diplomatic recognition is a minor 
consideration to Peiping, certainly not an 
inducement to forego the fruits of the 
heavily increased ald to the Viet Minh Com- 
munists, 


NO AMERICAN GIFTS 


There might have been (mo one can say 
with certainty whether there would have 
been) some bargaining value in American 
recognition, support for the membership of 
the Red Chinese regime in the United Na- 
tions and offers of trade and credits. There 
was some wistful hoping in London and Paris 
that the United States would bring some 
such gifts to the Geneva conference table. 

But this possibility was ruled out from 
the beginning by the state of American pub- 
lic opinion. Neither Mr. Dulles nor any other 
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Secretary of State could have survived po- 
litically a policy which would have been 
widely denounced as appeasement. Nor is 
there any strong probability that Red China 
could have been bought off from its dreams 
of political and economic expansion into 
southeast Asia. 

With efforts to placate Red China by Amer- 
ican concessions ruled out, there remained 
another possibility of successful negotiation 
at Geneva. This would have been to impress 
the Soviet Union and Communist China with 
a show of Western unity, strength, and firm- 
ness. Mr. Dulles did his best to achieve re- 
sults along this line. But up to the present 
time he has been unable to overcome the 
hesitations and misgivings in London and 
Paris. 

It is not easy to piece together all the 
exchanges of views that took place between 
Washington, London, and Paris on the eve of 
the Geneva meeting, when, the political crisis 
of the impending conference was aggravated 
by the military crisis of Dien Bien Phu. But 
perhaps the decisive blow to any hope of im- 
pressing the Communist participants in the 
conference with fear of united action was 
Prime Minister Churchill's statement in the 
House of Commons on April 27: “Her Maj- 
esty’s Government are not prepared to give 
any undertakings about United Kingdom 
military action in Indochina in advance of 
the results of Geneva.” 


COMMUNIST EXPLOITATION 


This very statement probably contributed 
much to predetermining “the results of 
Geneva.“ With no bribes to placate them, 
and no affirmation of resolute combined ac- 
tion to deter them, there would seem to be 
no good reason why the rulers of Red China 
should not exploit a favorable political and 
military situation and step up aid to the 
Vietminh forces to whatever degree may be 
necessary to insure complete victory. 

Some Americans, perplexed by statements 
from high administration sources which 
have not always been completely consistent 
and irritated by evidences of weakness and 
cross-purposes in foreign capitals, may be 
tempted to ask why we should be concerned 
about the fate of Indochina and of south- 
east Artia generally. We never had and do 
not bave imperialist interests in that part 
of the world. 

But the time for such questioning is past. 
Maybe it would have been wiser for the 
United States never to have taken the Phil- 
ippines and never to have tried to play the 
role of a big power in Asta. But our in- 
volvement in that part of the world was de- 
termined beyond turning back when we 
challenged Japan's pretensions to hegemony, 
crushed Japanese military power—and found 
ourselves inheriting some difficult and un- 
foreseen burdens as à result of the Com- 
munist sweep in China and the increase in 
Soviet power in the Far East. 

We are now bound by treaty to defend 
many vulnerable spots in Asia which may 
become targets of Soviet or Chinese Commu- 
nist imperialism. Among these are South 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand. We have a strong moral ob- 
ligation to support the Chinese Nationalist 
Government in Formosa. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Our ability to fulfill our defense treaties, 
and the obligation to protect Formosa, which 
was assumed by the Truman administration 
after the invasion of South Korea, would 
be very adversely affected if first Indochina 
and then other states in southeast Asia 
would fall under hostile Communist rule. 
Japan's ious economic balance might 
be upset altogether by such a development. 

That is why President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles, despite setbacks and disap- 
pointments, have little if any alternative to 
the course which they are following: Trying 
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somewhere to find and stabilize a political 
and military line that can be held, by joint 
action, on the mainland of southeast Asia. 


Steel Engraving Best and Safest Method 
To Print Bonds, Currency, Stamps, etc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota, Mr. 
Speaker, in January of this year the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing de- 
cided to print $25 savings bonds by the 
offset-printing method. As Members of 
the House know, all Government bonds 
had previously been done by the steel- 
engraving process which no counterfeit 
genius could duplicate, although many 
of them have tried it. On the other 
hand, offset printing can be duplicated 
by any boob with a good camera. Any 
reputable offset printer will vouch for 
the accuracy of this statement. 

The offset printing of Government 
bonds establishes a dangerous precedent, 
If followed through to a logical conclu- 
sion, I do not see why the Government 
does not run off all bonds and currency 
by the offset-printing method. In fair- 
ness to the Treasury Department, which 
has jurisdiction over the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, I want to point out 
that their answer to this problem is econ- 
omy. It is a fake and dangerous econ- 
omy; it opens the door to widespread 
counterfeiting. 

I will have more to say about this 
issue at a later date, but at this point in 
my remarks I wish to include a front- 
page story from the Washington Star, 
May 11, written by James Waldo Faw- 
cett, an expert on this subject. Mr. 
Fawcett had many exclusive stories 
about the Post Office Department which 
had been contemplating issuing stamps 
by offset printing, pointing out that the 
offset printing of stamps would cost the 
Government more money in the long run 
than steel engraving. _ 

Following is Mr. Fawcett’s story, pub- 
ished in the Washington Evening Star: 
Terrr PLATE PRINTERS OUT at ENGRAVING 

Burray as Wonk Drops OFF—DEMAND FOR 

Currency Down 25 Pescenr—Mors CUTS 

PROBABLE 

(By James Waldo Fawcett) 

Thirty plate printers in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing were notified yes- 
terday that they will lose their jobs on 
June 30. 

It is understood that 25 others are to be 
separated before the end of the calendar 
year. After the planned dismissals take 
place, the Bureau still will haye on its rolls 
350 plate printers. 

Most of the men Involved in this reduction 
of staff have had about 5 years’ service and 
are between 35 ahd 50 years of age. All are 
skilled and experienced craftsmen. None is 
being dismissed for any fault or failure of 
his own, it was learned. 

Associate Director Henry J. Holtzclaw last 
night explained that the requirements of the 
Treasury and of the Federal Reserve System 


for currency are declining approximately 25 
percent, and it is on account of this circum- 
stance that the Bureau is decreasing per- 
sonnel. He said that 1,200 employees, most 
of them women, have been dropped from the 
rolls in recent months. 


SOME FIRINGS LAST JULY 


No change In policy is responsible for the 
firing, Mr. Holtzclaw said. As far back as 
July 10, 1953, it was discovered that the pro- 
duction schedule did not warrant continuing 
the apprentice program, and 70 apprentices 
then working on presses printing currency 
were reassigned to their former jobs and 
5 journeymen plate printers were discharged. 
The apprentices protested their renssign- 
ment and the plate printers’ union protested 
the firing of the five plate printers, with re- 
percussions that reached all the way to the 
White House, but the reduction order was 
not rescinded. Instead, further cuts were 
planned and now are to go into effect. 

The apprentices, however, believe that they 
have reason for hope in the fact that last 
December, when it was announced that Gov- 
ernment bonds were to be surface printed 
and not engraved, they officially were as- 
sured that “future vacancies in plate printer 
positions at the Bureau will be filled by re- 
instating apprentices.” The Plate Printers 
Union argued that such a procedure would 
be a discrimination against plate printers, 
but the Civil Service Commission ruled that 
the Treasury Department could use its own 
discretion. 


APPRENTICE HIRING UNLIKELY 


No apprentices have been engaged to re- 
place journeymen plate printers as yet, but 
it does not follow inevitably that the ap- 
prentice program will not be revived and 
apprentices used {n lieu of some of the 55 
plate printers who are being “liquidated.” 
Mr. Holtzelaw's opinion is that is “very un- 
likely.” 

Meanwhile, the entire Bureau personne! 
fs nervous. One of the reasons is a propo- 
sition made to the Treasury Department by 
the Thomas DeLaRue firm of London to 
supply the Bureau with “improved” British- 
built presses with automatic feeder and de- 
livery devices. The DeLaRue machine would 
accommodate a plate large enough to print 
27 notes of standard currency size st a con- 
tact, thus producing 2.400 Impressions an 
hour, as against 800 an hour from the 18- 
subject plates on the presses now in 
tion in the Bureau. Priced at $101,000 for 
the first Installation and $85,000 for subse- 
quent machines, the British presses un- 
doubtedly would bring about the firing of 
additional hundreds of Bureau employees. 
The DeLaRue company has offered to pay the 
expenses of a committee of Bureau officials 
from Washington to London to see its press 
working. but Mr. Holtzclaw has replied that 
no consideration can be giyen to the pro- 
posal at this time. 

The dismissed plate printers have no em- 
ployment opportunities in the Washington 
area and will have to move to other towns 
if they are to stay in their trade. Their 
problem is complicated by the fact that the 
engraving business is off“ everywhere. 


Report on UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 
Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
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the Recorp, I enclose a report on 
UNESCO. This report was prepared for 
the May 2, 3, and 4 meetings in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., of the national executive 
committee of the American Legion by 
the American Legion special committee 
on covenant of human rights and United 
Nations. 


Included in this extension of remarks 
is section 2 of the report, which deals 
with UNESCO. A careful study of this 
factual report will clarify the purposes, 
aims, and the work of UNESCO: 

The special committee on covenant of 
human rights and United Nations last re- 
ported to the national executive committee 
at the April-May 1953 meeting. Since that 
time, the committee has held 2 meetings— 
1 at New York City on December 21, 1953, 
the other at New York City on April 27, 1954. 

Sec.2. UNESCO: On August 25, 1953, a 
subcommittee of this committee, consisting 
of Robert R. Sugarman, William G. McKin- 
ley, and the chairman, met with representa- 
tives of the State Department and of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, at the offices of the United States 
Mission to the United Nations, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. A very thorough dis- 
cussion ensued pertaining to the origin, 
purposes, and work of UNESCO. Since that 
meeting, members of the committee have 
given a very great deal of study to the sub- 
ject of UNESCO, and have read and studied 
almost innumerable documents and publi- 
cations relating thereto, including contro- 
vorslal subject matter emanating from vari- 
ous groups and localities within the United 
States. 

As a result of such study, it is fair to say 
that UNESCO is little understood by the 
very great majority of the people of this 
country. Accordingly, your committee be- 
lieves it advisable to devote some space in 
this report to a discussion of UNESCO, what 
it is, how it is organized, what it costs, what 
is its membership, and what is the United 
States representation therein, and what are 
ze purposes, programs, and methods, etc, 
ete, 

UNESCO ts 1 of 10 specialized agencies 
affiliated with, but not directly controlled by, 
the United Nations. It originated at a con- 
ference held in London tn 1942, which was 
attended by the ministers of education of 
nine allied countries. Its present authority 
is found in article 55 of the United Nations 
Charter, which states that the members of 
the organization shall promote “interna- 
tional cultural and educational cooperat on.“ 
The quoted phrase was recommended by 
American consultants who were representa- 
tives of business, agriculture, civic. labor, 
religious, and educational groups. On May 
22, 1945, prior to the adoption of the United 
Nations Charter, the United States Congress 
unanimously adopted resolutions favoring 
the creation of a permanent international 
agency to promote educational and cultural 
relations. Members of the United States 
Senate attended a conference in November 
1945, as members of a United States delega- 
tion. At this conference the Constitution of 
UNESCO was drawn. Authority for United 
States membership and participation in 
UNESCO, and for the establishment of a 
United States National Commission was ap- 
proved by joint congressional resolution on 
July 30, 1946, by a vote of 264 to 41 in the 
House, and without dissent in the Senate 
(Public Law 565, 79th Cong., 2d sess.). 

UNESCO consists of a General Conference, 
an Executive Board, and a Secretariat, The 
General Conference meets at least once each 
year. Its functions are to determine the 
policies and main lines of work of the or- 

m, and to make decisions on pro- 
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The Executive Board consists of 18 mem- 
bers, and the United States has been repre- 
sented continuously thereon. 

The Secretariat is a permanent staff ap- 
pointed by the Director-General, as chief 
administrative officer, who in turn is ap- 
pointed by the General Conference on nomi- 
nation of the Executive Board. Headquar- 
ters are in Paris. Some 67 United States 
nationals work at UNESCO headquarters, 
and about 35 with UNESCO missions 
throughout the world, including about half 
a dozen in New York. 

The United States Government has a se- 
curity clearance with UNESCO's Director- 
General, regarding the employment of Amer- 
icans by the international agency, This ac- 
tion parallels the agreement worked out by 
the United States and the United Nations in 
this regard. 

The current budget of UNESCO is about 
#814 million, of which the United States pays 
about one-third, or $2.8 million. Any United 
States contribution is authorized and ap- 
propriated by the United States Congress, 
year by year, and is included in the appro- 
Priations for the Department of State. In 
addition, approximately @3 million is al- 
located for use from the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program. This 
is used for technical assistance principally 
in the field of education. 

UNESCO has some 67 member states at 
this time. The Soviet Union Joined UNESCO 
Only within the past 2 weeks or so.. Three 
Communist satellite states, Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia, have resigned from 
UNESCO—each in substance stating in its 
letter of resignation to the Director-Gen- 
eral that UNESCO “has joined the camp that 
preaches hatred and war among peoples.” 
Had placed itself at the service of the “Amer- 
ican warmongers” and “had raised no protest 
against the shameful Anglo-American ag- 
gression in Korea.” They charged UNESCO 
with being a “tool of the United States 
Policy of aggression” and with having “be- 
come a refuge for all that is the negation 
ot culture and science, a refuge of fascist 
barbarism." They deplored what they termed 
“the flood of worthless American films, broad- 
Casts, publications, and other materials with 
gangsterism, worship of force, and glorifica- 
tion of war“ imposed, as Poland said, on the 
culture of the people of the world. It will 
be noted that membership in the United Na- 
tions carries with it the right to member- 
ship in UNESCO, and that it is by virtue of 
such right that Russia has now joined 
UNESCO, where it appears she has already be- 
gun her usual obstructive tactics. 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO consists of a group of 100 United 
States citizens, including 60 representatives 
of nongovernmental organizations, 10 Fed- 
eral Government representatives, 15 repre- 
senting State and local governments, and 15 
Members at large. This Commission meets 
twice annually, Its purposes are to advise 
the Government of the United States in mat- 
ters relating to UNESCO, to act in consulta- 
tive capacity with regard to the appointment 
of United States delegates to the General 
Conference of UNESCO, to advise with the 
delegations of the United States to the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO., to serve as an 
agency of liaison with organizations, institu- 
tions, and individuals in the United States 
interested in matters relating to UNBSCO, 
&nd to promote an understanding of the 
general objectives of UNESCO with the peo- 
ple of the United States. The chief purposes 
Of UNESCO are as follows: 

1. To eliminate illiteracy and encourage 
fundamental education; 

2. To obtain for each person an education 
Conforming to his aptitudes, and to the needs 
Of society, including technological training 
and higher education; 

3. To promote through education respect 
for human rights throughout all nations; 

4. To overcome the obstacles to the free 
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flow of persons, ideas, and knowledge bet- 
tween the countries of the world; 

5. To promote the progress and utilization 
of science for mankind; 

6. To study the causes of tensions that may 
lead to war and to fight them through educa- 
tion; 

7. To demonstrate world cultural inter- 
dependence; - 

8. To advance through the press, radio, 
and motion pictures the cause of truth, free- 
dom, and peace; 

9. To bring about better understanding 
among the peoples of the world and to con- 
vince them of the necessity of cooperating 
loyally with one another in the framework 
of the United Nations; 

10. To render clearinghouse and exchange 
services in all its fields of action, together 
with services in reconstruction and relief 
assistance, 

The program centers around efforts to 
raise levels of education; the improvement 
of health, nutrition, and literacy; assisting 
in scientific research to improve living con- 
ditions; the exchange of students and 
teachers among nations; and, together with 
other international agencies, to aid in the 
development of healthy productive com- 
munities and citizens with a sense of self- 
direction and responsibility. 

In carrying out its program UNESCO has 
evolved a number of methods, including 
meetings of experts, missions, seminars, 
pilot projects, the calling of international 
conferences and the submission of recom- 
mendations or international conventions to 
member States. 

UNESCO canont operate in the United 
States without the aprova of our own Na- 
tional Commission. Its programs of edu- 
cational and technical asistance, which are 
designed and fitting for less developed areas, 
are not conducted in this country. UNESCO 
supporters, however, believe that we benefit 
directly from UNESCO operations in three 


ways: 

1. In teaching the inhabitants of the un- 
derdeveloped areas modern techniques in 
science, education, and technology, it helps 
draw these regions closer to American ideas, 
standards and trade. 

2. It benefits American science, education, 
and culture by facilitating the exchange of 
ideas and methods between American and 
foreign scientists and educators, 

3. Any organization which helps to pre- 
serve the peace is to the interest of the 
United States which has the most to lose 
through war. In addition, however, in en- 
couraging the idea of collective responsi- 
bility it increases the chances that we will 
not have to fight alone if we are again forced 
to fight against Communist aggression. 

As is well known to the National Executive 
Committee, UNESCO has become involved 
in local controversies in some areas. There 
can be no doubt that some overzealous sup- 
porters of UNESCO have gone overboard in 
ascribing benefits to and from UNESCO 
which cannot be realized in fact. Such may 
have been the case In Los Angeles where a 
booklet called the E in UNESCO was at- 
tributed to UNESCO itself, when in fact the 
booklet was a production of the Los Angeles 
schoo! system itself, and the controversy was 
local, involving the question of what should 
and should not be taught in Los Angeles 
schools pertaining to UNESCO and its pro- 
grams and work. Similar situations have 
existed elsewhere. The public misunder- 
standing of UNESCO may be attributed in 
large part of the fact that few people, 
indeed, know what UNESCO is all about. 
This is not the fault of UNESCO itself, which 
is not of itself a propaganda organization. 
While Communist countries have criticized 
UNESCO as the tool of the United States, on 
the other hand, individuals and groups in 
the United States have attacked UNESCO 
on the basis that it has reflected ideals and 
philosophies alien to the American tradition. 
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Among the attacks on UNESCO Is one to the 
effect that UNESCO advocates world gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact, the constitu- 
tion of UNESCO expressly forbids it “from 
intervening in matters that are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction” of the 
member states, and the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO states in 
substance that such charges have no basis 
in fact, President Eisenhower's committee 
to examine into UNESCO concluded, after an 
examination of a series of publications, To- 
ward World Understanding, that “a care- 
ful study of them fails to reveal that this 
terminology connotes world government in 
any political sense.” UNESCO has been at- 
tacked as atheistic, although none of its 
member nations except Yugoslavia is official- 
ly atheistic, and membership on our own 
national commission includes representa- 
tives of the National Council of Churches, 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, and 
the Synagogue Council of America. The Vat- 
ican has a permanent representative at 
UNESCO. The Catholic Church, which is 
hardly atheistic or communistic, has ac- 
tively fought what it considers unwarranted 
attacks on UNESCO as atheistic. 

A principal t UNESCO is that 
it Is subversive; that it is influenced or con- 
trolled by Communists, with the intention of 
undermining through its influence on Amer- 
ican education, respect for the capitalistic 
system and private ownership of property in 
the minds of American schoolchildren; that 
it seeks to pervert the American teaching 
profession, and to destroy the worth and in- 
tegrity of our public schools. 

It may and should be said that the origin 
of at least a great deal of these charges is 
the American Flag Committee, and that due 
to such charges and to certain material is- 
sued by that group, and allegedly substanti- 
ating them, a small number of patriotic or- 
ganizations, as well as the National Commit- 
tee for the Abolition of the United Nations, 
headed by Gerald L. K. Smith, have taken 
stands in support of such charges. If true, 
the charges would certainly warrant the ac- 
tions and positions taken by such groups. 

This reporting committee holds no brief 
for UNESCO, but it is charged with the duty 
of reporting facts as it finds them. It re- 
ports certain facts in relation to charges of 
subversion by UNESCO of our public school 
system and of the minds of our schoolchil- 
dren as follows: 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 1, 1952, 
contains a statement by Congressman A. S. J. 
CARNAHAN, Of Missouri, denouncing one of 
the supporting charges of the American Flag 
Committee, on which the positions taken by 
various other groups heretofore referred to 
have been based, as a complete fabrication, 
not to be found in any report, publication, 
or statement of UNESCO. The Congress- 
man's statement of record further points out 
that the American Flag Committee has given 
as a literal quotation from a UNESCO pub- 
lication consisting in fact of sentences lifted 
from context, whereby certain sentences 
from a certain page (58) are followed by 
phrases from another page (60), then joined 
to words from another page (58), then fol- 
lowed by more material from another page 
(59) then by other material from another 
page (60)—all put together as though it 
were one direct quote. It is this material 
on which the national executive committee 
apparently based its Resolution 33, at its 
meeting of April 29-May 1, 1953. 

This reporting committee has given most 
careful study to this particular matter, and 
it finds that the charges of Congressman 
Carnaman in this respect are correct, this 
after thorough study of the publications of 
UNESCO involved. It should be pointed out 
that UNESCO issues many publications 
which are available for purchase, but which 
do not necessarily represent any policy view 
or program of UNESCO itself, and may be 


contrary or irrelevant thereto, as, for exam- 
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ple, reports of educational seminars in which 
individual educators participate and express 
their own views, perhaps different from or 
even conflicting with views expressed by 
other educators at the same or like seminars 
or elsewhere. This re g committee will 
continue observation and study of UNESCO 
as it has done with the Covenants of Human 
Rights. 

It is the view of those who favor UNESCO 
that— 

1. Any organization which by encouraging 
ideas of cooperation and understanding 
among the nations of the world, thus help- 
ing preserve the peace of the world, is to 
the interest of the United States. 

2. Any organization that contributes to 
Taising living standards throughput the 
world also contributes to the growth of the 
democratic way of life, and that in making 
known to the inhabitants of the underdevel- 
oped areas the modern techniques of science, 
education, and technology contributes to the 
growth of democracy throughout the world. 

3. UNESCO, in facilitating the exchange 
of ideas and methods between the United 
States and foreign scientists and educators, 
works directly toward increasing the knowl- 
edge and competency of our own scientists 
and educators. 

Officials of the United States National 
Commission have indicated their desire that 
the American Legion be represented on the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, as one of the 60 nongovernmental 
organizations comprising a part of the 
United States National Commission. This 
reporting committee belleves that the Na- 
tional Organization should give serious con- 
sideration to the informal invitation ex- 
tended to the American Legion to have repre- 
sentation on the United States National 
Commission. Other national organizations, 
such as the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, have taken an increasing interest in 
UNESCO for the purpose of knowing what 
it ís and does, and this without any limita- 
tion on such organizations to criticize or dis- 
agree with any policy or program of UNESCO. 
Membership of the National Organization of 
the American Legion on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO would in 
no way limit the right of the American Le- 
gion to express its views elther for or against 
UNESCO, but would permit of a much closer 
observation of the work of UNESCO than Is 
now possible. Such participation should not 
involve any substantial expense to the na- 
tional organization. 

As in the case of the Covenants of Human 
Rights, our first report on UNESCO is some- 
what lengthy, and yet it is by no means fully 
exhaustive of the subject matter involved. 
It would be quite impossible in this report to 
cover all the study made by this committee 
and the material which it has examined. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wu tian G. MCKINLEY, 
PAuL M. HERDERT, 
Rev. GorDoN L. Kipp, 
Jacon ARK, 
Mrs. HAROLD S, BURDETT, 

Vice Chairman. 
Ray MurrHy, 

Chairman. 


Perils of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT B. WARBURTON 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, I was privileged to receive the 
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letter which I am including in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

This letter was written to me by Mrs. 
Charles H. Benning, who is the wife of 
the health commissioner of the city of 
Wilmington, Del. Mrs. Benning, a Rus- 
sian countess by birth, was married to 
the Baron von Roenne, who died in 
prison as a captive of the Bolsheviks. 
Mrs. Benning is now incurably ill, and I 
think that this fact deeply underlines 
the message which she has set forth in 
this letter to the people of America with 
regard to communism. 

Mrs. Benning's letter follows: 

May 1, 1954. 

My FeLLow Citizens: It might very well 
be that you have never before received a 
communication like this, because it is a last 
message. I was told by my physicians that 
I would not recover from the illness which 
has plagued me for the past few years, but 
Iam prepared and not afraid to go. 

In these days of my illness I have had 
time to look back upon my life in this my 
adopted country, time to look at the present 
and to contemplate the future which I will 
not be here to experience. 

My life in America has been dedicated to 
one purpose: to tell my fellow citizens about 
the perils of communism, fascism, and, in 
fact, of any “ism.” 

I tried to point out the danger signals, I 
lectured and talked and worked, putting my 
vast experience at the disposal of a people 
who were naive and lighthearted and easy- 
going. 

I do not know how much of what I told 
them throughout the years they believed; 
they knew that I had been of the Russian 
nobility, they heard that my own relatives 
had been killed by the Bolsheviks, they 
listened when I told them that I had been in 
a Soviet prison; but, then, there was an 
ocean and this was a vast country and Russia 
was far, far away. 

But I carried on. I felt I had to tell them, 
had to awaken them before it was too late. 

Later I tried to rid them of their com- 
placency about “little men who'll never be 
a danger.“ Adolf Hitler, the little corpo- 
ral, was thousands of miles away and what- 
ever he did to the people of his own coun- 
try, to the Jews, the Catholics, anyone who 
dared to oppose him was too remote to 
notice or to become concerned about. 

The blood, the bombs, the tears that fol- 
lowed came as no surprise to me who had 
seen the handwriting on the wall. What I 
would like to do now is to remind you, my 
fellow citizens, how Hitler started; how he 
chose communism for the issue upon which 
he rode into power; how he enlisted the ald 
of those who abhorred communism and who, 
in many instances, were sincere and truth- 
ful men but who without their knowledge 
were only used as tools to satisfy the lust 
for power, the determination to become a 
dictator by this one man, Hitler, 

Anyone in his right mind must abhor 
communism. But anyone who took the 
trouble to look carefully must, or at least 
should, have seen that communism was not 
the only target of this man who wanted to 
become more powerful than any of his fel- 
low citizens. His targets were communism 
and those who opposed him; those who dared 
to stand up and block his path; those he 
labeled “Communists” and threw them into 
his prisons, 

Communism can be fought successfully if 
one knows what it is. It is, very simply, an 
idea. And it can be fought two ways: With 
a better idea and with better deeds, Erase 
the causes for unrest of the mind and body, 
give those who cannot provide it for them- 
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selves better education, better health con- 
ditions, better housing. Abolish slums—they 
are the breeding places for communism and 
other un-American ideas. In other words, 
give the people a chance to lead happy. 
healthy, hopeful lives, Give them equal op- 
portunity for equal standards—and the peo- 
ple will have no reason to look for the 
so-called utopia of communism. 

But, you will say, what about the un- 
thinking elements in our midst, those who 
do not wish us to take the time to create 
these better conditions? 

To you I say—be alert, inform yourself 
of facts and not assumptions; cling tenaci- 
ously to the constitutional truth that a man 
is innocent until proven guilty, be watchful 
without being suspicious, and above all, in 
the execution of your job as a citizen of this 
great country, see to it that the department 
of your Government which has been charged 
with security receives all the support, finan- 
cial as well as moral, it needs to carry out 
its monumental job of keeping the country 
safe. 

I pray that I die knowing that this, my 
adopted homeland which I deeply love, will 
always be faithful to its principles and that 
its citizens of whom I have been proud to be 
one, will continue to practice methods true 
to the tradition of that democracy which has 
made the Republic of the United States 
loved and respected throughout the world. 

This is my last message before I pass over 
into the beyond. Do not disappoint me—do 
not let your country lose its proud heritage. 

Goodbye. 

Orca A. BENNING 
Mrs. Charles H. Benning. 

(Formerly Countess Olga A. von Radetzki; 
by marriag?, Baroness Olga von Roenne. The 
baron died in prison.) 


Remarks of the President of the United 
States at the 41st Annual Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, May 25, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the President of the United 
States appeared before the 41st annual 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, May 25, 1954. At 
that time he brought greetings to this 
meeting and an informal talk to the con- 
vention. He laid great stress upon the 
utilization of our water resources. 

The President's speech struck a favor- 
able response in the minds of the dele- 
gates and representatives who attended 
this meeting at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., and the reaction 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country to the President's talk has 
been uniformly favorable. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I present the remarks of the 
President of the United States made on 
this occasion: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, first, 
permit me on behalf of the administration, 
and I am sure all of Washington to bid you 
a very warm welcome to this city for your 
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deliberations. We hope that you find your 
meeting not only profitable but enjoyable. 

I have just heard it said that every Presi- 
dent in the past 53 years has endorsed the 
work of this Congress. Here is one case 
where I certainly intend to set no precedent 
of a negative sort, and I join in the list of 
those who have endorsed your work. 

Now, if I may impose on a bit of your 
time before you can make inroads on your 
luncheon, I should like to tell you of just 
one or two of the reasons why I feel so 
strongly in this matter. 

I have become convinced that before very 
long, America will almost unanimously look 
upon water as its single greatest resource. 
Everywhere we find evidence of its destruc- 
tiveness when badly used or when not con- 
trolled. We have a very great lack of it in 
some areas, even down to one project pro- 
posed for drinking water—just isn't enough 
drinking water for three cities In one of our 
States. 

Along with it, of course—when we are 
conserving and handiing water correctly— 
goes soil conservation. So I won’t even take 
your time to digress into that field, but 
simply stick to the water end of it. 

Now, as an old soldier, I have a horror of 
piecemeal action, There are among you old 
soldiers who have attended Fort Leaven- 
worth and have heard of all the lessons they 
taught us and the criticians of doing things 
piecemeal. I learned that, and I believe it. 
Bo when a project is proposed that seems to 
me to be unrelated to all of the necessitics 
of a river valley or of a slope in which it is 
located, I am very cold and unsympathetic. 
I believe that we haye got to go to the 
Continental Divide and say—from there on 
down to the sea, studying where each drop 
ot water falls—what we are going to do with 
it until it reaches the sea. I believe that any 
lesser survey of our water resources, our 
water uses, and our water control, is com- 
pletely piecemeal, and we should reject it. 

When we begin to talk about dams, or 
streams, or soil conservation way upstream, 
I believe they are two related subjects and 
should be dealt with together. 

Now I know that a body such as this is 
doing valuable work every day. My anx- 
lety is to have the Government cooperate 
with you and to be so organized that it can 
effectively operate and cooperate with you 
without the necessity of running to half 
a dozen departments in the executive de- 
partment. I shall do this, and am doing it. 

There is being organized, first, a Cabinet 
committee on water resources that will be 
announced to you this evening and tomor- 
row. It will have on it the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Interior Department, and the Agri- 
culture Department. The heads of those 
Departments will be the members, and they 
Will coordinate with bodies such as this, 
with the Hoover Commission, and with 
Members of Congress, to devise on behalf 
of the executive department a broad water 
program that will cover this continent from 
ocean to ocean and from the Canadian bor- 
der to Mexico. 

Under this Cabinet committee will be or- 
ganized an operating committee so that the 
policy determined upon by the Legislature— 
the National Legislature—and the Cabinet 
committee can be implemented. This opcr- 
ating committee, in turn, will be able to 
meet with you and your representatives. 

In this way, we hope that not only will 
the Federal Government be coordinated in 
this great endeavor, but that the actual ac- 
tivities which you people so deeply study 
Will be coordinated as far as the Federal 
executive department is concerned. We will 
then be able to plan to use our water for 
power, for irrigation, for its control, so that 
it doesn’t flood out our other resources and 
wash away soil for navigation, for the proper 
use of our harbors, That will be our task. 

There are other individuals in Government 
that will be members of these committees, 
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when necessary. These will be permanent 
committees established for this purpose. 
And certainly we do hope that In this one 
field the great wisdom and experience that 
can be brought to us by the professionals 
in the field, the people who study it, such as 
you do, by the policymaking groups in the 
Congress, by our own executing agencies in 
the executive department and branches, all 
can be brought together. We hope that all 
can work to the end that we will make cer- 
tain that we won't wake up some two dec- 
ades from now and regret that we did not 
act intelligently back in 1954 with respect to 
this greatest of all national resources. 

Now in this very crude and informal way, 
I have tried to tell you why I am interested 
in your work. If I haven't made you under- 
stand it now, I don't know what else to say. 
So with this brief interlude—for which I 
thank you, and thank you for the compli- 
ment of inyiting me before you—TI will say 
goodby. Good luck to each of you, 


A Deliberate Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include the report of a commencement 
program in my district. 

Douglass High School, Huntington, 
W. Va., where separate and as nearly 
equal facilities as possible for Negro and 
white students has been the objective, 
witnessed a most unusual procedure for 
its commencement program this year. 

The recent Supreme Court decision 
was discussed by three outstanding per- 
sonalities and immediately following the 
speeches the top students of the class 
asked questions. It was made the occa- 
sion for emphasis on patience, under- 
standing, and tolerance as the requisites 
needed to accomplish an orderly imple- 
mentation of the Court decision. 

The report follows: 

Dovciass HICH SCHOOL SENIORS TOLD 
DECISION Is CHALLENGE 

The usual commencement activities were 
overshadowed when at Douglass High 
School on Wednesday night a panel of guest 
speakers discussed the Supreme Court de- 
cision banning segregation in public schools. 
They urged upon a capacity audience calm 
reasoning, but a determined effort, to make 
school integration work on the community 
level. 

Honor paid to 43 graduating seniors was 
all but lost in the cheers that greeted pro- 
nouncements on the Supreme Court ruling. 

The Douglass program brought about the 
first public discussion here of the ruling 
outlawing segregation in public schools, the 
action was termed variously “the greatest 
step toward freedom since the Emancipation" 
and “an eloquent answer to Godless Com- 
munism.” 

The panelists were Dr. Charles Leander 
Hill, president of Wilberforce University; 
Charles W. Anderson, Jr., Louisville, Ky., at- 
torney, and James H. Rowland, Beckley, at- 
torney and member of the West Virginia 
Board of Education. 

Mr. Anderson said “the decision poses a 
challenge to Negroes and it is up to us to 
make it work.” 
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The at declared the ruling is one 
which brings joy and happiness to millions 
of liberty-loving people and is a second 
milestone on the road to freedom. The 
Emancipation Proclamation was the first, he 
asserted 


“A separate system cannot possibly be 
equal,“ he said, adding “calm reasoning, but 
determined effort, is needed to implement 
the Court’s decision.” 

Mr. Anderson said the decision was only 
the beginning because it affected only chil- 
dren. 

“We must see that there also is equality 
for teachers in salary and position,” he added. 

The speaker discounted fears that integra- 
tion wouldn't work and said that the South 
already has been conditioned for integration 
by earlier nonsegregation decisions. 

He predicted that the program would work 
smoothly and “10 years from now all fears 
will be forgotten.” 

Dr. Hill said the decision was a momen- 
tous piece of history and defined integration 
as the complete participation of all men in 
the social order. 

The Ohio educator said the decision fulfills 
three centuries of yearning and is an elo- 
quent answer to communism. 

He foresaw the abolition of a double 
standard in education generally. Dr. Hill 
said the double standard is bad economically 
and the resultant sayings would bring bet- 
ter schools for all. 

He added that legality was now on the 
side of those working to abolish prejudices. 

“We will have more money for better 
schools, more pay for teachers, and a more 
efficient school system,” he declared. 

He warned, however, that a difficult road 
lay ahead and urged the Negro community 
redouble its activities in changing attitudes. 

“The legal block has been lifted and we 
must now overcome the psychological block- 
ade,” he said. 

Mr. Rowland said the decision ultimately 
would give the Negro the opportunity to serve 
his community fully, and declared: 

“America will find how foolish she has 
been in not allowing the Negro to make a 
full contribution to society.” 

He added the ruling was the greatest de- 
cision since the Declaration of Independence 
and the abolition of slavery, and “repre- 
sents the best thinking in America today.” 

“We must approach this new day with a 
new outlook and end the twisted notion of 
mankind and rearrange thinking so that all 
will come to believe that there is no su- 
perior race,” he concluded. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Rowland de- 
clared that the integration could not come 
about, despite the Court ruling, unless all in 
the community were willing to work to- 
gether to make it possible. 

The class was presented by Principal L. H. 
Glover and acceptance was made by Okey E. 
Hodge, an assistant superintendent of Ca- 
bell County schools. Diplomas were pre- 
sented by School Board Member H. E. Dan- 
Tord. 


Class valedictorian was Coretha France; 
Phillip Stewart was salutatorian; and Sadie 
Robinson honorarian. Music was provided 
by the glee club, 


The. Fiumorbo Fahri Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Legislative Daily of the Chamber of 
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Commerce of the United States on Fri- 
day, May 28, reported as follows: 
FLAMMABLES 

The Federal Trade Commission issued some 
technical rules to implement the new flam- 
mable-fabrics law which becomes effective 
July 1. 

‘The rules, and the law, are designed to 
keep off the market highly flammable and 
dangerous articles of wearing apparel. 

FTC Chairman Edward F. Howrey said the 
rules will carry out the intent of Congress 
to protect the public but the industry will be 
able to live with them, 

Howrey cautioned the public that the new 
rules do not mean that all wearing apparel 
must be fireproof, flameproof, or even fire 
resistant. He explained that the law merely 
forbids the sale of fabrics which are espe- 
clally hazardous, 


Under the caption, “Teacher Dies of 
Burns from Flaming Negligee,” the Asso- 
ciated Press carried the following story, 
datelined Baltimore, May 29: 

Teacure Dies or BURNS From FLAMING 

NEGLIGEE 

Battmrore, May 29.—Miss Flora Corey, 52- 
year-old teacher whose negligee caught fire 
and engulfed her in flames Thursday, died 
today at Mercy Hospital. 

Police found a freshly lighted cigarette 
and a lighter in the apartment, 

A night watchman, attracted by her 
screams, found her standing in the doorway 
of her apartment, her clothing ablaze. He 
smothered the flames with a coat but the 
woman suffered second- and third-degree 
burns over her entire body. 


As one of the sponsors of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act of 1953, which will go 
into effect next month, I am disturbed 
no end over current efforts that are be- 
ing made to weaken the standards set up 
in the act after years of painstaking 
study by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in cooperation with industry, And 
now I learn that a national organization 
of importers is contending that the effec- 
tive date of this protective act should be 
postponed for 1 year because some busi- 
nessmen have heavy inventories of these 
goods which will be regarded as highly 
flammable under the terms of the act. 

I firmly believe the new law will save 
thousands of our American people both 
young and old, from serious and even 
fatal injuries if given a chance and I 
Shall continue to resist all efforts to 
weaken the law or postpone its operation, 


Springfield, Mass., Nation’s Best Con- 
vention City—J. Henri Goguen, Presi- 
dent, St. Jean Baptiste Union, Acclaims 


City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr, BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, Spring- 
field, Mass., was host the past week to 
the 18th national convention of L'Union 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste D'Amerique. Offi- 
cers and delegates to the conference were 
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best convention in the society’s history. 
The personal appearance of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Leger, archbishop of 
Canada, and His Excellency, Bishop 
Weldon, of Springfield, both of whom 
addressed the proceedings, highlighted 
the gathering. 

Mr, Speaker, I am particularly proud 
of the feeling of the delegates generated 
toward my home city. It is best ex- 
pressed by the words of J. Henri Goguen, 
president of the society, who declared 
that “Springfield is the Nation’s best 
convention city.” This belief was 
shared by all who came from many 
States to participate in the conference. 
They were impressed by the coopera- 
tion of church and civic officials, by the 
warmth of the greeting of Mayor Daniel 
B. Brunton, by the generosity of the 
newspapers, the Springfield Daily News 
and the Springfield Union, and the 
friendliness of the people of the entire 
community, 

I congratulate President Goguen and 
his great society on the tremendous 
success of their national convention. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News which 
was inspired by President Goguen's re- 
marks: 

Best CONVENTION Cirr 

During the final meeting of the annual 
congress of L'Union St. Jean Baptiste d'Amer- 
ique here Wednesday, Dr. Alfred Pelletier, 
of Winchendon, arose to praise Springfield 
as a convention city. 

Later, J. Henri Goguen, of Leominster, 
president of the 60,000-member society, said 
that, in his opinion, “Springfield is the 
Nation's best convention city.” That is what 
Joseph D. Price and the convention and 
visitors bureau committee of the chamber 
of commerce have been explaining in their 
publicity program directed to such groups 
all over the country. 

“This was our most outstanding conven- 
tion; even better than the golden Jubilee 
held at Boston in 1950," Mr. Goguen said. 
The president said that his belief that 
Springfield is the best convention city is 
shared by the 457 delegates who were greatly 
pleased by the cooperation of civic and 
church officials and the warm reception of 
the public. 

We agree with Mr. Goguen that Spring- 
field is the best convention city in the coun- 
try, but in fairness we must point out that 
L'Union St. Jean Baptiste itself richly de- 
served the cooperation of Springfield om- 
cials and merited the warm reception of 
the people of Springfield. It brought to 
our city several distinguished guests, and 
it was represented here by delegates whose 
deportment and activities reflected the high 
Purposes of L'Union. 

As hosts, we are at our very best when we 
entertain such guests. 


New Frontiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 


unanimous in asserting that it was the under unanimous consent granted me 
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by the House, I am including a forth- 
right and interesting address delivered 
by Dr. James A. McCain, president of 
the Kansas State College at Emporia, 
Kans., on the occasion of the graduation 
of the senior class at Newton High 
School, Newton, Kans. Dr. McCain is 
one of the outstanding educators of this 
country. I am sure Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in reading this 
splendid statement. 
New FRONTIERS 


Certainly, one could hardly blame your 
generation of American youth for feeling 
grave concern over the future. You of the 
graduating class would have some reason to 
complain, “Aren't we finishing high school at 
the worst possible time in our history.” 

At least three temporary conditions would 
justify such a dim view. The men of the 
graduating class face the inevitable require- 
ment of 2 or more years’ service in the 
Armed Forces, with an attendant interrup- 
tion or postponement of plans for higher 
education or launching a career, 

The prospects for the economy appear less 
attractive than at any time in a decade. 
Some experts maintain we are in the midst 
of a recession; others call it a depression. 

Most discouraging of all are the conflicts 
among the nations and the threat of a third 
world war, in which weapons of frightful de- 
structiveness would be employed. 

You 1954 graduates, therefore, might weil 
be persuaded that the prospects before you 
are by far the most discouraging ever faced 
by a generation of American youth. It might 
be worth your while at these exercises, there- 
fore, to speculate on how the future must 
have appeared to those who graduated from 
high school in past years and then compare 
the forecast with subsequent events. 

The times must have seemed most in- 
auspicious to those who graduated from high 
school 50 years ago, in 1904. In that year our 
Nation was making the adjustment to one of 
the crucial turning points in our history, the 
closing of the geographical frontier. 

From the founding of our Nation until 
the beginning of this century there had been 
ever to the West of us unexplored territory, 
possessing a variety of natural resources and 
rich with opportunity for those with the 
vigor and courage to possess it, The fron- 
tier shaped the character of our people and 
was the major source of the new wealth 
which made the Nation increasingly pros- 
perous. 

But between 1890 and 1900 civilization 
completed its westward march from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and the last new land 
was settled. 

To the graduating classes of 1904 the end 
of the geographical frontier must have sig- 
naled the end of opportunity. Many of 
these graduates might fervently have re- 
gretted that they had not been born a half 
a century earlier, 


In the light of subsequent developments, 
how valid was this pessimistic forecast? 
Actually our Nation enjoyed its greatest pe- 
riod of economic development during the 
first half of this century. New frontiers 
arose in science, invention, and industry to 
multiply the opportunities for youth to lead 
prosperous, useful, and successful lives. 
Specifically, the income of the American 
people doubled twice between 1900 and 1950, 
and average earnings in the middle of the 
century were four times greater than at its 
beginning. 

Thus, despite the dim view they might 
well have taken, the graduates of 1904 faced 
the happiest prospects of any generation of 
American youth up to their time, 

But surely the future must have appeared 
even more dismal to the graduates of 1934, 
just 20 years ago. They completed their high 
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school education in the midst of our most 
serious depression. They received their 
diplomas at a time when 15 million able- 
bodied Americans were unemployed. 

For many weeks during that depression 
season the No. 1 song on the Hit Parade was, 
Brother, Can You Spare a Dime? 

It was estimated there would be 1 job for 
every 5 college graduates in 1934, and fewer 
than that for high-school graduates. The 
future appeared grim, indeed. Yet 4 years 
later the depression had ended and workers, 
instead of jobs, were in short supply. Such 
new industries as television, air condition- 
ing, prefabricated construction, and plastics 
have become sources of great new wealth and 
opportunity. 

Today, with 62 million workers gainfully 
employed, this Nation enjoys its highest 
level of prosperity. Despite the poverty and 
unemployment which characterized their 
commencement season, the graduates of 1934 
in actuality faced Incredibly bright prospects. 

What has all this to do with you of the 
graduating classes of 1954? Despite certain 
discouraging signs of the times, it can be 
demonstrated that ahead of you lie un- 
equaled opportunities for success, satisfac- 
tion, and service. 

Even our most conservative economic fore- 
casters assure us that we haven't yet even 
approached the levels of prosperity and well- 
being of which we are capable. This Nation 
has the natural and human resources and 
the industrial know-how to continue indefi- 
nitely into the future the rate of economic 
development we have enjoyed in the past. 
By the end of the century we can be enjoy- 
ing a standard of living four times as great 
as today’s, with an average income per family 
in excess of $12,000 per year, 

What are the sources of this new wealth? 
What new frontiers are fraught with such 
unlimited opportunity for youth? At least 
four hold incredible promise. 

As far as the practicable applications of 
atomic energy is concerned, we have barely 
scratched the surface. Yet the power of the 
atom is now being employed to furnish 
energy to a large factory, heat to the busi- 
ness district of a city, power to a submarine, 
and both diagnostic and therapeutic sery- 
ices in the practice of medicine. 

Solary energy, the power inherent in the 
rays of the sun, is another source of new 
Wealth and industry. Former President 
Conant of Harvard University predicted re- 
cently that during the remainder of this 
century we shall develop more practical ap- 
Plication of solary energy than even of 
atomic energy. 

Phenomenal new developments lie ahead 
in the field of electronics. One recent in- 
vention, the transistor, a substitute the size 
of a pea for a vacuum tube, might well cause 
a small industrial revolution all of its own. 

The increase in the Nation's population 
will provide new frontiers for American 
Agriculture. We shall have 192 million peo- 
ple to feed in 1975, in contrast with our 160 
million today. Sometime in the near future, 
therefore, we will reach the end of agricul- 
tural surpluses, and the law of supply and 
demand will thereafter work for instead of 
against the farmer. 

The future you face is an incredibly bright 
one. And yet this promise of science and 
technology is a potential, not an inevita- 
bility. If we are to realize the plenty within 
Our grasp we must plan and work for it. 

Therefore, in closing I should like to offer 
You of the 1954 graduating class three ad- 
monitions, 

In the first place, make certain you select 
and prepare for the occupation for which 
you are best suited. Jobs should be plentiful 
throughout your lifetime. In fact, we are 
faced with an indefinite shortage of trained 
workers. However, as our economy becomes 
Increasingly complex, there will be Increas- 
ing demands for persons with intensive and 

training. Thus, your personal 
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welfare and the Nation's strength and secur- 
ity require that you choose both your occu- 
pation wisely and prepare for it thoroughly. 

Secondly, be ever mindful of the impor- 
tance of hard work. As one grass roots phil- 
osopher recently observed, “I don't know 
what the secret of success is, but I'm afraid 
its hard work,” and someone has defined 
genius as, “10 percent inspiration and 90 per- 
cent perspiration.” 

Jobs may be easy for you to find, but the 
highest levels of success will be reached only 
by those with the will and capacity to work 
hard. 

Finally, I urge you to practice enlightened 
citizenship based on a deep understanding 
of and devotion to our democratic system. 
The phenomenal progress which has char- 
acterized our history is due to the mainte- 
nance in this Nation of free institutions. 
Should we lose this freedom and acquire an 
authoritarian government in its place, we 
would have lost the chief wellspring of our 
strength and vigor. 


Amendments to Railroad Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following statement which I made 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee regarding amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act: 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my word 
in the support of legislation which will re- 
duce the retirement age of railroad workers 
to 60 years or make it possible for a railroad 
man to retire at the end of 30 years of serv- 
ice with the railroad. Much of the work 
done by railroad workers is attended with the 
risk of life and limb and a good bit of the 
work is very hard on the workers physically. 
In addition to these reasons, the moderniza- 
tion of railroad equipment has eliminated 
many of the Jobs on the railroads and has 
made it possible to do much more work with 
fewer men. Some of the benefits of this 
modernization should be passed along to the 
workers on the railroads. These benefits 
could take the form of reducing the retire- 
ment age or make possible retirement after 
30 years’ service. The benefit would be two- 
fold; namely, the obvious one of earlier re- 
tirement, and, secondly, it would make more 
Jobs available for the younger men. 

I urgently request favorable consideration 
by your committee of legislation before you 
which will accomplish this result. 

In addition, I understand that you also 
have legislation which will make it possible 
for the widows of retired railroad workers to 
receive their pension at the age of 60 instead 
of 65 as now provided by the law. This is 
good legislation and should be passed. The 
wives of many of the retired railroad workers 
are considerably younger than their husbands 
and have no means of support other than the 
income of their husbands. If their hus- 
bands die when they are at or near the age 
60 there is practically no opportunity for 
them to earn a living and the result of the 
present law is that they are either dependent 
on private or public charity until they reach 
the age of 65. Actually, I think it would be 
preferable to make the widow's pension pay- 
able immediately upon her husband's death, 
but if this cannot be done, the age of retire- 
ment should at least be reduced to 60. I re- 
spectfully request the favorable considera- 
tion of your committee on this proposal, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion- 
Ledger: 

Yazoo Story Best on SOUTH IN 20 Years— 


Fine Story BY Man WRO Loves AND Knows 
DELTA 


(By Phil Mullen) 


The river—only avenue into the wilderness, 

The Yazoo River—creator of the delta, 
fed to a richness surpassing the Nile Valley— 
America’s most fabled fertile farmland, the 
last stronghold of King Cotton and the 
southern plantation. 

The Yazoo River—river of death in the 
Choctaw language. 

The Yazoo, written by Frank E. SMITA, 
has just been published by Rinehart, and 
Mississippi readers will agree with Carl 
Cramer, who has called it “the best book 
on the Deep South in 20 years.” 

Mr. Surrn, Member of Congress from 
Greenwood, has been working on this 47th 
volume in the Rivers of America series since 
1947, but, as he says, “The Yazoo is basically 
the product of a lifetime of listening to 
stories about the river and the delta country 
to which it has given its name.” 

And there is the charm and the absorb- 
ing interest of this new book, which talks 
much about near neighbors of Madison 
County and which should be of familiar 
interest to all Mississippians, 

Through all the history, and the eco- 
nomics, and the facts about soil erosion and 
flood control, there is the leavening humor 
of old folk tales and political anecdotes; there 
is the “feel of the river” as a small boy feels 
it on a summer's day. 

Moreover, Mr. SmirH says in his introduc- 
tion, “Our story will not be of that geologi- 
cal mystery, but of the people whose lives 
were influenced and fashioned by the Yazoo 
and those who today are attempting to bet- 
ter their way of life by refashioning the 
Yazoo itself.” 

Mr. Smrrg writes like the newspaperman 
which he says he is, although most of his 
time, since service in World War II, has been 
spent upon a most successful political career. 
He was a State senator, then administrative 
assistant to Senator STENNIS, and then 
elected as the Delta Congressman when Will 
Whittington retired. 

“He writes like a newspaperman"? Well— 
he is very easy to read—there is an excite- 
ment and glamour to his history, from the 
days of the Choctaw Nation, to John Law 
and Louis XIV, and to Greenwood LeFlore 
and Andrew Jackson—and then the war. 

THE WAR 

But the Yazoo was no land of the * . 
This was new ground, the frontier, almost 
up until the “war for southern inde- 
pendence.” 

And the war came directly to the storied 
southern plantation. Yazoo—here were 
fought the naval battles for the “Gibraltar 
of the South,” for it was Grant's highway 
to the rear of Vicksburg. At the Confederate 
Naval Yard at Yazoo City, the ironclad, the 
Arkansas was finished and it was taken 
through the Federal fleets to Vicksburg— 
only to meet an inglorious end at the hands 
of the yankee Essex, 

Mr. SirH’s chapter on War on the Plan- 
tation and The Woman's War are excel- 
lent, telling the reader of the one time when 
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the American civilian population—at least 
those in the South—actually knew what war 
is; actually felt the hurt of the conflict. 

Mr. Siren writes sympathetically—rather, 
he writes understandingly—of the Negroes 
in The Yazoo. He writes much, too, about 
the colored people for from the first they 
greatly outnumbered the whites in Delta. 
He says, “Down through the years the Negro 
and the white man in the delta have lived 
together in greater harmony and mutual 
respect than perhaps anywhere else in the 
traditional southern black belt.” 

And he writes of the immediate post-Civil 
War era more plainly than do most authors 
who like to tell of the carpetbaggers and 
the Klu Klux and black Republicanism. 
He tells of Yankee soldiers who settled in the 
Yazoo country, not as carpetbaggers—they 
were adventurous GI's of the War of ‘61, 
reluctant to turn from power and prestige 
of Army officer rank back to the small-town 
obscurity. 

One of these was Albert Morgan who rose 
to leadership in the Republican Party and, 
as a State senator, passed a bill repealing the 
ban on metic marriages. It passed 
with little comment but his marriage to the 
quadroon, Carrie Highgate, and his leader- 
ship of the colored politicians ended in his 
fleeing from a gun battle. He was given a 
pension office job in Washington, only to lose 
that when Cleveland came into power and 
L. Q. C. Lamar said his case was “too much 
of an issue in Mississippi" for him to be 
retained. 

According to the acknowledged father of 
the blues, W. C. Handy, the blues were born 
in the delta and Mr. Smith tells of that in 
his chapter, The Yaller Dawg”—to prove 
that perhaps the bluest note of them all was 
and is the lonely wall of a steam engine 
whistle in the night. 

Delta Tall Tales, at least one of them a 
Bob Burns favorite of later years, take up the 
chapter on the adventures of Mike and Bob 
Hooter, bear hunters and fishermen extra- 
ordinary. The story of the tough hog that 
survived a swallowed and exploded stick of 
dynamite; the old boll weevil who whupped 
the young weevil because he would not take 
two rows at a time; the drunken minnow who 
caught the two-pound perch by biting it; 
the snipe hunts—all are familiar but well 
told. But the reader may discover a com- 
pletely new critter in the winter. 


JOHN SHARPE WILLIAMS 


The Yazoo devotes a chapter to the last of 
the planter-statesmen and perhaps more 
correctly repeats the most quotable anecdotes 
about John Sharp Wiliams. Surprising, 
perhaps, to those who preach States rights 
sectionalism in Mississippi politics today will 
be Senator Williams’ statement that he “ex- 
perienced no difficulty in a joint role as 
citizen of Yazoo County, the State of Mis- 
sissippi, and the United States, and thought 
he would have no trouble in the future add- 
ing citizenship in the League of Nations to 
the list." 

Famed as a wit, a progressive, and a 
scourge of the Republicans, John Sharpe 
Williams also always has been a hero to those 
Mississippians who think they can drink like 
a gentieman. For he did. Once, in Senate 
debate, Tom Heflin observed, “Well, whatever 
else may be said of me, when I come into the 
Senate Chamber I always come in with full 
possession of my faculties.” 

“What difference does that make?” John 
Sharpe retorted. 

GREAT WHITE CHIEF 

More political history is interestingly told 
in a chapter on James K. Vardaman, who used 
“white supremacy” to win the votes, setting 
the pattern of the even more successful 
Theodore G. Bilbo. 

But even the Great White Chief could not 
win in Mississippi when he opposed the Dem- 
Ocratic President Woodrow Wilson. 
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YOCKINAPATAPHA 


Mr. Smrra takes a chapter out to pay trib- 
ute to William Faulkner, whose writings 
mostly have been about the Yockinapatapha 
River (Yocona) and the Tallahatchie, and 
those are tributaries of the Yazoo. Mr. 
Faulkner's speech accepting the Nobel Prize 
is reproduced in full. 

“The Yazoo is a story of high water and 
cotton,” the author says, and his book ends 
with the description of the flood-retention 
reservoirs, built with Sardis Dam on the Tal- 
lahatchie, Enid Dam on the Yocona, Grenada 
Dam on the Yalobusha, and Arkabutla Dam 
on the Coldwater. 

Great earthenwork dams built to control 
flooding on those tributaries and on the 
Yazoo. “The Mechanized Revolution” in 
southern agriculture has the last chapter. 

In his introduction, Mr. Surrn says, “the 
river itself, in combination with the cotton 
culture, was on the verge of destroying the 
new civilization in its basin through flood 
and erosion of both land and people. The 
people have fought back, however, and they 
are confident now that the Yazoo will never 
be death to them,” 

Mr. SmrrH, who all agree is the biggest 
Congressman from Mississippi, loves his vit- 
ties, and he cannot resist, also in the intro- 
duction, the mention of one of his favorite 
foods, “Delta catfish in its most delectable 
form is prepared by rolling large slices of the 
fish in meal and salt and frying it in hot pork 
grease. The very ease of preparation is de- 
ceptive, for only a true fish artist can know 
just the right sizzle for the grease and just 
the right golden tone that announces the 
finely done fish.” 

He has written a fine book—the Yazoo— 
it is his homeland, and even hill-country 
rednecks can understand his love for it as 
they read his story. 


The Significance of Forestry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following remarks of 
Representative L. H. Gavin before the 
annual meeting of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters in the home of Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot on May 27, 1954: 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FORESTRY 
(By Hon. Leon H. Gavin, Representative, 23d 
District of Pennsylvania) 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Pinchot, members of 
the Society of American Foresters, and guests, 
it is a real privilege to meet with you in the 
home of the man who took the first great step 
in America's conservation movement. I un- 
derstand also that it was in this spacious 
room that your society was organized. I can 
imagine that here in quiet meditation or here 
in conference with trusted advisers many of 
the policies that guide our conservation et- 
forts today were formulated. 

It is not characteristic today for people to 
dwell long on the events of history—tonight, 
however, for a brief moment I do want to 
recall the words of a great American as he 
paid tribute to Gifford Pinchot, Teddy 
Roosevelt once said: Gifford Pinchot is the 
man to whom the Nation owed most for what 
has been accomplished as regards the preser- 
vation of the natural resources of our coun- 
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Naturally I am justly proud that the true 
American of whom I speak was a fellow 
Pennsylvanian. Moreover, in addition to be- 
ing an outstanding forester he was twice gov- 
ernor of our great Commonwealth. 

Critics invariably appear in the wake of ac- 
complishments of all who take progressive 
leadership in any field of endeayor. This is 
particularly true when the natural resources 
of our Nation are involved. We are fortunate, 
however, in knowing that for each individual 
who would dissipate or dissolve our great 
national forests which Pinchot helped estab- 
lish, there are thousands of citizens who now 
recognize the real value of these public for- 
ests. For the selfish few who would un- 
mercifully cut the timber and gouge the soll 
from the priceless watersheds of our Nation 
there are now thousands who appreciate the 
water and soll holding power of a tree and do 
much to protect it. And, a special tribute 
should go to the many sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions not only in my own State but every- 
where throughout our land for the coura- 
geous manner in which they stand up and 
fight for the well-being of our forests and 
streams, These groups see not only the great 
timber values at stake—but the inestimable 
values of productive lands in which to hunt 
and fish—and a place where millions of our 
people can go for relaxation and play. 

As a layman in forestry there is little that 
I can tell you foresters about the technical 
science of growing and harvesting the forests, 
I can, however, remind you of some practical 
aspects of your profession—in the hope that 
from my remarks you will take new courage 
in attacking the many problems that face 
you daily. And that as in the past you will 
fearlessly and courageously fight for what 
you believe to be right—when the welfare of 
the Nation's forests are under consideration 
or attack. 

Years ago as a young man I became con- 
cerned about the future of our forests in 
Pennsylvania. Only a few thousand acres 
of virgin timber remained in a State that 
some 35 years before had led the Nation in 
timber production. Along with others I 
realize it was important to save a few of 
these virgin acres in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania for posterity to see. There was a 
basic purpose in this. Spindly popple or 
gnarled and twisted hardwoods which now 
grow on thousands of acres do not stir the 
imagination of people that better trees can 
be grown. It takes big, fine trees to do this. 
Fortunately those who were interested re- 
fused to give up—and succeeded in saving 
several thousand acres in giant hemlocks 
and stately white pines which plainly show 
the majesty and grandeur that once reigned 
in Penn Woods. These forests of the East 
are tangible, living proof that Pennsylvania 
is blessed with the soil, water, and climate 
needed to grow stands of timber, which if 
wisely managed and properly cut can place 
the Commonwealth back in the forefront of 
the leading timber producing States. 

Working side by side with these forests of 
the past is the forest of the present and the 
future. I refer to the great Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest in my district. Calvin Coolidge, 
with the uncanny foresight of a wise and 
frugal New Englander knew what he was do- 
ing when in 1923 by proclamation he created 
this public forest which now serves as a 
working demonstration of good forestry 
practices, It would be a gross understate- 
ment to say that I was just modestly ap- 
preciative of this endeavor of our Federal 
Government. Along with the millions who 
use it for recreation, hunting, and fishing 
and with others who use it as a source of 
timber for their mills, I am extremely proud 
of the accomplishments of our Forest Service 
in this enterprise of conservation and wise 
use of a natural resource. 

In Pennsylvania, like the Nation as a 
whole, 75 percent of our forests are in private 
ownership, Here again a great challenge 
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goes out to the private citizen to make the 
best use of the forests and soils that have 
been entrusted to his care. In 1949 I had 
the pleasure of participating in the dedica- 
tion ceremony of the first tree farm in north- 
ern Pennsylvania. I experienced much satis- 
faction in helping to get this joint effort of 
the private landowner and the technical for- 
esters off to a start; one group cannot 
succeed without the help of the other. 
Herein lies the challenge for all foresters, 
whether Federal, State, industry, or private, 
to work together in guiding and directing 
the private landowner and timber operator, 
more particularly the small ones, to better 
forestry practices. The job of getting better 
cutting practices onto the lands of the pri- 
vate owner is so tremendous that it will 
succeed if only the best in the imagination 
and ability of every forester ls brought forth 
regardless of his affiliations or sources of em- 
ployment. 

If, up to now, I have mentioned my own 
State of Pennsylvania to the exclusipn of 
others, I ask your indulgence because much 
of what happened there has happened or is 
happening elsewhere in our Nation. My con- 
cern is no less whether the national forest 
under consideration is in Florida or in Ore- 
gon. My interest in the well-being of our 
private forest lands is the same in scope 
whether it be a farm forest in Maine or an 
industrial holding in California. As techni- 
cal foresters you cannot discharge your du- 
ties if you are blinded by the rays of the 
sun as you look into the crown of an in- 
dividual tree while the great panorama 
which includes rivers and streams, soils and 
terrain, game and fish, livestock and ranges, 
recreational areas and people, timber and 
mils, and the future needs of a na- 
tion, go unnoticed. There lies your problem 
and your challenge. 

Small mistakes, even if numerous, will not 
alter the picture too much if your aims are 
toward the improvement of our forest re- 
source and all its attendant benefits. Great 
blunders in the management and use of this 
resource whether by accident or intent can 
be disastrous in a world where an abundance 
Of these gifts of nature determine the se- 
curity or even the survival of a people. 

Someone has said, “The reason God made 
man first was because he didn't want any 
advice." Well, I don't know for sure which 
canre first, the forester or the legislator in- 
terested in forestry. I have a suspicion, how- 
ever, that in our Nation the forester may 
have been first on the scene. The fact that 
You foresters are meeting here tonight is 
some proof of this statement. Regardless, 
the legislator from his vantage point on the 


And certainly the progress 
in resource conservation, management, and 
Use of the last 50 years is proof that the two 
are now working in close association. This 
is good. In fact, it is essential if the prob- 
lems and demands of the next 50 years are to 
be solved and satisfied. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mit tee of the House, it has been my privilege 
to visit many countries throughout the 
World. It is soon apparent that wherever 
forests are found they serve the same gen- 
eral p in protecting watersheds, solls. 
and streamflow and in providing the world's 
most widely used industrial raw material. 
It is also apparent that the amount of in- 
dustrial wood or wood products used by each 
Person is an indicator of the economic de- 
velopment of a country. 

Many think of industrial development in 
the terms of coal, iron, and the lighter al- 
loys of metals. However, in the places where 
there is little or no wood available to a 
People you find them also deficient in the 
Products of these other materials. In many 
Parts of the world people have only stones, 
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adobe, brush-and-mud, or the skins of anil- 
mals with which to build houses. Because 
wood is scarce or entirely lacking. It is only 
in the United States that one can travel from 
coast to coast and see millions of beautiful 
houses, both large and small, built from 
wood. In some places a bundle of fagots or 
sticks is the difference between being cold or 
comfortable. Here in America a match or 
cigarette carelessly handled can, on occasion, 
burn up more wood than is available through 
an entire century to the people in some 
lands. 

In many countries the incessant use of the 
ax has made an eroded wasteland out of 
great watersheds. Floods come and un- 
believable suffering and hardship follow. 
Half-starved animals roam in search of a 
tuft of grass or a chance seedling to devour. 
Fish and game are nonexistent and millions 
of people can't take to the woods for a week- 
end in the forest. 

The problems one sees in forestry around 
the world are much the same as we might 
have encountered here in the United States. 
That some nations failed to solve these prob- 
lems Is shown by barren hillsides and wasted 
plains—dust bowls so to speak—something 
which has been experienced in some sec- 
tions of our country as a result of poor land 
use, Fortunately, for us here in America 
we have stopped, or at least slowed, the 
prolific waste of a great forest heritage. We 
have been guilty at times of a wanton de- 
struction of our resources for In our haste to 
build and create material things we have 
failed to deposit anything in nature's bank 
in many places. One only has to ride 
through millions of acres of timberland that 
have been scriously overcut, repeatedly 
burned and unregenerated to good trees to 
see what I mean. And the demands of two 
global wars have left their mark on our 
forests. 

Wise management and use of our forest 
resources is a fundamental issue of our 
time. Economists tell us that by doubling 
the amount of wood used in the poorer 
countries, their standards of living could 
be raised astonishingly. Those who deal 
with the people and resources of our Nation 
know that only by maintaining an abund- 
ance of timber and other essential re- 
sources can the high standard of living to 
which we are accustomed be continued. The 
forester who is objective in his thinking and 
Joyal to his fellow man will plant idle acres 
to trees with the hope in mind that 25 or 
50 years hence there will be sufficient trees 
to meet the needs of an Increasing popula- 
tion and an expanding economy. He will 
not be distracted in his endeavors by the 
fears of an overabundance of timber or the 
prediction that the product will be worth- 
less. The managers of our great national 
forests will continue to handle these areas 
for the greatest benefits to the largest num- 
ber of people in the years ahead. No one 
group or any particular individual can be 
permitted to dissipate or destroy the bene- 
fits of an inheritance which has been years 
in the buliding. The private woodland 
owner will see the advantages of growing 
successive crops of trees of the kinds and 
sizes that can best serve the purposes of 
mankind—whether in the multiple enrich- 
ment of human life in the time of peace or 
in the protection of all those things we hold 
dear in the time of war. And in it all will 
be the leavening influence of a group of 
foresters who know that nature alone can 
grow a tree—but that they can do a lot to 
help shorten the time and to grow a better 
one. 

A Secretary of Agriculture once said that 
Gifford Pinchot more than any other man 
brought the word “conservation” into the 
everyday American vocabulary together 
with the idea of sound management and 
wise use of our-natural resources into our 
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You foresters here tonight and foresters 
throughout the world have the responsibil- 
ity of keeping it there—and of enlarging on 
all efforts of the past toward a sounder 
management and a wiser use of our forests. 
The restoration of our soil, water, wildlife, 
and timber resources to full productivity 
throughout our Nation should be your con- 
stant ambition and goal. Every day we have 
several more thousand people added to our 
population. For the long range defense and 
security of this Nation together with an 
abundant economy, more acres of woodland 
must be made and kept productive in each 
passing day. 

And now as your society meets for the 54th 
year in the home ot the man who was 
America's first and foremost forester—the 
job ahead is just as big, Just as difficult, as 
when he tackled it. The word “conservation” 
and the idea of wise use will be maintained 
and enhanced in the minds and actions of 
our people—in proportion to the success of 
your efforts in working with our soil, streams, 
wildlife, and forests. The profession that 
Pinchot started in this Nation has grown in 
stature and importance, It is looked upon 
with admiration and respect. I am sure 
that it is in good hands which is a tribute 
to both your society and to the man who 
started it. 


Memorial Day Address of Joseph F. 
Burke, Second Junior Vice Commander, 
DAV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address made by Second Junior 
Vice Commander Joseph F. Burke, of the 
Disabled American Veterans, on Memo- 
rial Day, at Bayonne, N. J. Commander 
Burke is an amputee veteran and has 
decided views upon the treatment of for- 
mer prisoners of the Korean conflict. 
The address follows: 


Memorial Day is the day on which we lay 
open the naked scars of our country's losses. 
It is the day of remembrance on which we 
pay tribute to those who sacrificed their 
lives for the ideals and principles which are 
the bulwark of this Nation. It is the day 
on which hidden tears are made visible, 
the tears of mourning relatives and friends, 
the tears that fall forever steadily within a 
mother’s heart. 

Memorial Day is also the day on which 
‘we remember those who died in past wars, 
who died for our present way of life and 
for the future destiny of our country. 


We have a double duty on Memorial Day. 
We have the duty to give public honor to our 
Nation’s heroic dead, and we have the duty 
to reflect seriously upon the future of the 
Nation for which they died. 

Our public remembrances of our honored 
dead are refiected in the parades such as we 
have here today, in the solemn ceremonies 
at the graves of our departed comrades, and 
in the thoughts and remembrance of our 
personal comrades in arms who no longer 
visibly walk beside us. 

Let me also add my own thought that we 
honor the dead most when we consider the 
living for whom they died, 
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It is from this consideration of the living 
that I feel the need to speak out on this 
Memorial Day in protest of our treatment 
of the veteran of the Korean war. 

The Korean war was a major conflict. 
World Wars I and IT were in a sense popular 
wars if it is ever possible to refer to any 
major holocaust that expresses man's inhu- 
manity to man as a popular war. The Ko- 
rean war was not the same kind of popular 
war. Yet in spite of the apathy of the 
American people generally, and in spite of 
the criticisms and misunderstandings that 
surrounded the Korean war, what war was 
ever fought for a greater cause? The Ko- 
rean war attempted to stop the slime of 
communism from oozing farther over the 
world’s surface, 

This was a war that saw 2,300,000 men and 
women in service for a period of time from 
the outbreak June 25, 1950, to the cessation 
of hostilities back in July 1953. It was 
a war, according to the latest figures, in which 
33,237 American soldiers were killed, 103,376 
were wounded, and 410 were missing. Per- 
haps we should also entertain this sobering 
note on Memorial Day, 1954, that we have 
not as yet recovered the bodies of 2,600 
American GI's known to be buried in Com- 
munist-held North Korea. That is why the 
organization I represent, the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, in conjunction with other vet- 
erans’ organizations which believe in equal 
rights for equal sacrifice, resent and bitterly 
struggle against the inequities which exist 
in benefits for Korean veterans in rehabili- 
tation, readjustment allowances, and insur- 
ance. Also, we continue to hold the line of 
defense against those organizations and 
forces which are urging the reduction or 
curtailment of compensations, hospitaliza- 
tion, outpatient treatment, medical benefits, 
loan guaranties, and education programs 
which are generally available to all veterans 
at the present time. 

Now we come to a phase of the Korean 
situation which sets it apart from other wars. 
Because the problem is a current one, and 
because we have formulated no policy con- 
cerning it, may I emphasize that what I am 
about to say is the expression and the re- 
fiections of my own conyictions. I 
must speak now as a private citizen and not 
as a national Junior vice commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans. What I say 
now is sald on my own responsibility and 
not on that of my organization, I refer now 
to the problem of Korean prisoners of war. 
As a veteran, I have felt deeply about the 
distrust and suspicion which have been 
placed upon 3,500 Korean prisoners of war 
because 23 of their number did not return. 
I do not disparage the efforts to return the 
23 to their hearths and homes, but in the 
propaganda and efforts surrounding this 
whole situation, our attempt to give to the 
world at large an explanation why 23 Ameri- 
cans defected, and our own efforts to get 
them to return, have cast an air of suspicion 
over Americans who came back. 

Certainly, I don’t want to believe that 23 
Americans could really prefer communism 
to democracy and another country to this 
Nation with its priceless heritages of free- 
dom and liberty. But I can understand 
the brain washing and force-fed propaganda 
that led to their defection, 

However, too many people in our Nation 
have jumped to the unwarranted conclusion 
that because we know that the 3,500 return- 
ing prisoners of war were subjected to this 
same treatment also, that there is a possible 
cause for doubting the loyalty of these men 
because of guilt by association. By infer- 
ence, insinuation, and innuendo, the people 
of this country are being led to question the 
loyalty of these returning veterans. I know 
this to be true, for in traveling in different 
Parts of the country on assignment by the 
Disabled American Veterans former prisoners 
of the Korean war have confided this to me, 
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I am perfectly well aware that In these 
prisoners of war there might be a source 
for Communist infiltration. Yet, my posi- 
tion is that if any other victory was scored 
in Korea, besides our checking the Commu- 
nist advance upon the free world, it was in 
the mathematical victory scored when only 
23 Americans, 1 British soldier, and a few 
hundred South Koreans expressed a desire 
to stay in the Communist camp. Match that 
record against the thousands of North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists who held 
firm against returning to enslavement under 
their Communist masters. This was a vic- 
tory for liberty and freedom that never was 
properly publicized in its true light, mainly 
because we seemed to accept it as a matter 
of course. We took no comfort in the fact 
that only 23 Americans, 2 of whom later 
changed their mind, expressed a desire to 
remain in Communist hands. 

In connection with those two who changed 
their minds, I hold no brief for Mr. Dick- 
enson, He was fairly tried by a jury of his 
peers and found guilty of crimes against 
his fellow prisoners. Because of that, he is 
to be punished. No one can object to that 
course of action. I cannot but regret ex- 
ceedingly, however, that becaue of the prom- 
ises of immunity made him, and because of 
the overrejoicing at his return, we now find 
ourselves in a situation where no matter 
what our final decision, we will lose pres- 
tige as a Nation. If the review board finds 
we are bound to keep our promises, the ad- 
mitted escape from punishment Dickenson 
will enjoy will anger not only those prisoners 
of war who suffered at his hands but many 
here and in other countries throughout the 
world who would feel he should not go un- 
punished. On the other hand, if he is not 
released, there are those who will argue that 
as a Nation we have broken our word, and as 
& result, our prestige here and abroad will 
suffer. In.possible similar circumstances in 
the future, we will not be believed. Amer- 
ica’s strength throughout the world lies not 
only in her military strength and economic 
power; it lies still more on her devotion to 
fundamental principles of truth and fair 
dealing. 

Now, we come to that part of the prisoners 
of war episodes where I see no extenuating 
circumstances whatsoever for those who sit 
in Judgment on our prisoners of war. That 
is the condemnation of those unfortunate 
prisoners who after undergoing months of 
privation, solitary confinement, and brain 
washing confess to the lie of dropping bac- 
terlological bombs in North Korean and Chi- 
nese civilian areas. 

Both military and civilian personnel cry 
for shame at these men. But I say that 
is easy for us 6,000 miles away from the 
torturers to cry for shame. It is easy for 
us 6,000 miles away from the filth and the 
starvation, and the loneliness of solitary con- 
finement to cry for shame. We have the 
kind of courage born of geography—the cour- 
age that comes when 6,000 miles of plains 
and mountains and oceans separate us from 
the enemy. But when we learn that a man 
of proud courage, a man with an unblem- 
ished record, a man like Colonel Schwable, 
of the Marine Corps, confessed this kind of 
lie, we should stop and think before we 
judge. A man does not become a colonel 
in the Marine Corps easily, and if such a 
man submits, let not us, who sit at home, 
arrogantly pass easy judgment on him. What 
would be do under the circumstances? 

By what reasonable yardstick do we meas- 
ure the ability of any man or men to with- 
stand the techniques of torture, which have 
been improved along with man-made inven- 
tions, to wage war more terribly than at 
any other period in the history of our world. 
Regrettable, yes, that these forced confes- 
sions of lies released much vicious and in- 
jurious propaganda, but, nevertheless, the 
circumstances under which the confessions 
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were secured should make us regret the con- 
Tessions but understand those who con- 
fessed. We instead find that a court of 
inquiry which finds Colonel Schwable not 
guilty is countermanded in effect by mill- 
tary and civilians who feel it was not in 
the best traditions to give complete exonera- 
tion to Colonel Schwable and to return him 
to a combat command and to a career in 
which he had previously distinguished him- 
self in outstanding service to his country. 
How shallow and hypocritical it is for us 
with our immunity of geography, without 
firsthand knowledge of this situation, with 
no understanding of what actually happened 
to these men, to pass judgment on them. 
The will for survival is strong in any human 
being, and in addition to the ordinary human 
urge for self-preservation, these men had 
drilled into them the old training axiom 
“Anyone can die; it takes a good man to stay 
alive.” 

What greater example of this same type of 
treatment is there than that of Josef Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty, who wrote a letter prior to 
his imprisonment by this same type of Com- 
munists asking his people to disregard any 
confession which torture might wring from 
him, If ever a man there was, who by previ- 
ous example of fighting nazism as well as 
communism had given an example of heroic 
courage and fortitude, that man was Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty. He had the spiritual 
confidence that comes from love of God; the 
spiritual power of a true man of God; yet, 
Cardinal Mindszenty confessed under torture. 
We knew that confession was meaningless 
because of the letter released before his cap- 
ture and from the chain of events subsequent 
to and during his trial. We have since seen 
too many of these trials by Communists to be 
led astray now. Yet, without that letter. 
without the knowledge of events, would we 
not tn a similar situation as regards Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty believe wrong of him? 

I repeat, it ls the courage of geography. 
The oceans, which have no protective value 
today in a war, do Instill a false security into 
civilians and give them a safe distance from 
which to Judge men and events. 

Could we not have accepted the word of 
General Dean and the other prisoners of war 
who were closer to the scene instead of draw- 
ing the conclusions that have forever marked 
these men? Is it fair to point the finger of 
scorn at men whose culture, whose upbring- 
ing was completely foreign to what was 
thrust upon them? 

My words are strong because I feel deeply 
bout this treatment of my fellow veterans. 
On this Memorial Day, it seems to me we can 
pay tribute to the generosity of those who 
died by our own generosity to those who 
suffered. Instead of bitter judgment, let us 
be guided by the words of Jesus Christ on 
the cross when He spoke out and cried, 
"Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” With that spirit, we can 
build the greatest of all memorials to our 
comrades in arms. 


Memorial Day Address of Hon. John C. 
Watts, of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by the Honorable John Watts, 
of Kentucky, at Georgetown, Ky., on 
May 30, 1954: 
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1954 
I deem it a great privilege to be permitted 
to join with the citizens of this fine county 
in an effort, In a humble way, to pay honor 
and homage to our dead heroes and those 
men and women who so gallantly wore the 
uniform of our country throughout its his- 
tory and in the defense of our most precious 
heritages—our freedom and our liberty. 

‘The memory of mankind is short, indeed, 
and our capacity for thanks and gratitude 
to those who have done so much for us is 
very limited. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that one day each year be set apart 
to pay tribute to those who made a supreme 
sacrifice for us and give us who are enjoying 
the heritage that they bequeathed to us an 
opportunity to take stock of our actions, 
recount our many blessings, and examine 
our behavior and the behavior of our coun- 
try in order to evaluate whether we are 
worthy of the trust that has been placed in 
our hands. 

Memorial Day, as we observe it today, was 
first recognized as a day to remember our 
Civil War dead and, as history has it, was 
first originated in Columbus, Miss., in 1866 
when a group of Southern women, still wear- 
ing mourning for their dead—fathers, sons, 
husbands, and brothers—assembled at the 
local graveyard for the purpose of decorat- 
ing with flowers the graves of those loved 
ones. In the cemetcry in which they were 
decorating their own dead there were graves 
marking the last resting place of 40 or more 
Union soldiers, and with the fine spirit of 
generosity and feeling of forgiveness seldom 
if ever equaled, these noble women decorated 
alike the graves of the blue and grey. From 
this humble beginning, this day has been 
set apart to honor all of our war heroes of 
all of our struggles for liberty, independence, 
and self-preservation. 

From Concord to Lexington, in the War of 
1812, at Gettysburg, on San Juan Hill, 
through the Argonne Forest, on the bloody 
shores of Iwo Jima, and in the cold and 
frozen forests of Korea Memorial Day is 
now universally observed throughout the 
entire world, as the sun of a single day never 
sets on the graves of our honored dead, 
many of whom now rest on foreign soil and 
in numerous watery graves in the vast 
Oceanic reaches of our world. They rest 
where they followed the flag of their country, 
and carried with them the American fighting 
spirit in behalf of freedom and justice for 
all of the people of the world. 

Any words of praise that we speak here 
today or anything that we might do on this 
occasion will be of small import and will 
be soon forgotten. But the heroic deeds and 
sacrifices of those we seek to honor must not, 
shall not, ever be forgotten or in any way 
_ diminished irrespective of the passing of 
Countless years. No words of praise; no 
Tecitation of sacrifices can add one iota to 
their greatness. Their record of achieve- 
ment has already been established; they have 
made their sacrifice and have erected for 
themselves a monument of greatness that 
Speaks louder, longer, and more forcefully 
than any words falling from the lips of any 
man, This great monument that they have 
Collectively erected to themselves is a demo- 
cratic, peace-loving, powerful United States 
of America, dedicated to the principles that 
all men are created equal, with certain in- 
alienable rights. Our heroes of the Revolu- 
tionary War made possible the founding of 
this country on those principles and each 
War that followed was fought to preserve and 
expand those precious rights that we all en- 
Joy and take as a matter of course in our 
everyday living and thinking. 

We can thank them every day of our lives 
that we can worship God according to the 
dictates of our own conscience; free to at- 
tend the church of our own choosing, 
insured of receiving religious instruction ac- 
Cording to the word of God without it being 
Colored by the dictates of a Government in- 


in using religious worship for prop- 
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aganda purposes. It is to be regretted that 
this is not true in many countries today 
where religion is used as a tool of a gov- 
ernment, 

Their sacrifices make it possible for our 
children to attend schools, where facts and 
truth are taught, where our children are al- 
lowed to gain all the knowledge there is on 
any subject and are permitted to evaluate it 
for themselyes and arrive at their own con- 
clusion. Many places in the world today 
students are taught what the leaders of those 
countries want them to know and their 
minds are guided along the channels of 
thought that best serve their masters. 

Our heritage by the secrifice they made 
permits us to live in a free Nation, where 
men's rights and privileges are guarded by 
law, where no man need fear arrest on some 
fictitious charge and the loss of his life, or 
be condemned to prison, slavery worse than 
death without any hope of fair trial by his 
peers. 

To those we seek to honor today, we owe 
our freedom of the press, and our right to say 
and think what we wish, our right to vote; 
our right to criticize the action of our public 
officials and change them whenever it suits 
us. We are permitted to exercise these rights 
without fear of reprisal because we are free 
people and live in a free country, established 
and preserved by that legion we memoralize 
today. 

Oh, what a rich and proud heritage they 
have bequeathed to us. It is this legacy— 
this legacy of the belief in the individual's 
rights. America believes in the dignity of 
man. It is a Nation which stands as the de- 
fender of the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Today America symbolizes to the world the 
hope of all free men. America has become 
the guardian of the principles and rights by 
which men wish to live, and for which they 
will give their only life to preserve. 

We must preserve our immortal heritage. 
We are a Nation of laws; of responsibility and 
obligations. Today our responsibility is as 
great as it has ever been at any time in our 
history; to defend our country from an in- 
sidious menace from within as well as from 
without. Let us not act rashly, however, 
lest we destroy our principles which we claim 
to preserve. We must restrict and dispose of 
those who seek to destroy us, our Govern- 
ment and our democratic way of life. But we 
must be very careful not to mistake honest, 
patriotic dissent for disloyalty. This is 
dangerous. 

It must continually be remembered that 
our country was born in revolution. At no 
time in our history have all of our people 
thought alike, although we were all seeking 
the same objective. Loyal dissent is not only 
permissible but n if we are to re- 
main a strong Nation. It is this very prin- 
ciple of freedom of expression and difference 
of opinion which formed the basis of our 
Bill of Rights. It is a travesty upon our her- 
itage that today a lack of conformity should 
be mistaken for disloyalty. We must not 
in this hour of our history be ruled by fear 
and distrust. Our 5 lies as it always 
has in the rights and privileges of individual 
man; his freedom to express his thoughts; 
his right to live his life as he wishes inso- 
far as he does not jeopardize the rights of 
others or the security of our country. 

The external menace to our country and 
the free world is more easily distinguished 
than is our internal danger. It is a force 
which if permitted would destroy all of our 
democratic forms of government and make 
the world a slave world subservient to the 
whim of a few. This force does not believe 
in the dignity and freedom of man, but 
wants to dominate mankind mentally and 
physically and make his every thought and 
service subservient to ideology. 

As we need to safeguard individual free- 
dom at home so do we need to unite with 
the other freedom-loving people of the world 
and present a united strong front and de- 
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tense to a common enemy in order that col- 
lectively we can save and protect our free- 
dom and the freedom of the world. 

On this Memorial Day we should reaffirm 
our faith and hope in the success of the 
United Nations; our belief that in the fu- 
ture the differences and grievances which 
one nation now has against another can 
and should be settled peaceably at confer- 
ence tables and not on the battlefield. 

In this day of atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
I say to you that this world cannot endure 
another war in which these weapons might 
be used, and who of us can say that despite 
any agreement that might be made outlaw- 
ing their use in war that some madman 
might not, if we have another war, resort 
to their use. Man by his ingenuity has for 
the first time discovered a device by the use 
of which total life on this world can be 
destroyed. If we should have such a war, 
there will be no nations left; there will be 
no victor; there will be only destruction 
and devastation. We will be fortunate if 
any of mankind remains to continue the 
human race. We must do our best to see 
that such a war does not occur; that is 
our responsibility to mankind and our dead 
war heroes. It ts our duty to see that they 
did not make their sacrifice in vain. 

It is the duty of each of us and each 
generation to protect and cherish our heri- 
tage and to so conduct our lives and our 
Nation's affairs that with our passing we 
will leave behind us a better, stronger, and 
richer heritage for those who follow us. 


Education and Training Benefits for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
extend for 2 additional years the time 
for a veteran of service on or after June 
25, 1950—Korean veterans—to initiate a 
course of education or training. Today 
a veteran must initiate his course by 
August 20, 1954, or 2 years after his dis- 
charge, whichever is the later. He must 
complete it within 7 years after his dis- 
charge. The first section of this bill 
would extend the time for initiating a 
course to 4 years from the date of dis- 
charge, and for the time for completion 
to 9 years from date of discharge. By 
this amendment the law is comparable, 
in this respect, to the provisions of 
Public Law 346 of the 78th Congress, the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act, which 
provided education and training for the 
World War II group. 

Sections 2 and 3 apply to the service- 
connected disabled group who take 
training under Public Law 16 of the 78th 
Congress or Public Law 894 of the 81st. 
The service-connected group receives 
training of such character and of such 
duration to permit them to regain their 
civilian aptitudes or to create new apti- 
tudes to enable them to overcome the 
handicaps caused by their service-in- 
curred disabilities and thus regain em- 
ployability. As such, there is no initia- 
tion date, but there is an overall com- 
pletion date for World War II veterans, 
July 25, 1956. Sections 2 and 3 extend 
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this completion date from the present 
9 ycars after termination of World War 
II to 13 years thereafter. In the case of 
the Korean veterans the extension is to 
13 years after the termination of the 
basic service period which began June 
27, 1950. These two sections cover only 
those veterans who have been prevented 
from pursuing their courses by reason of 
long illness or the two other compelling 
reasons specified in the bill. 

The second category covered by sec- 
tions 2 and 3 is the group of veterans, 
number unknown, who, upon discharge 
from the service, received a discharge of 
a character rendering the person ineli- 
gible for those benefits and who have 
subsequently followed the discharge re- 
view procedure provided under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, or otherwise 
had their discharges corrected by com- 
petent authority. In most instances the 
time within which vocational rehabilita- 
tion training may be begun and pursued 
to completion in World War II cases is 
past for those men, and thus legislation 
is needed to permit them now that they 
have discharges under other than dis- 
honorable conditions to pursue their 
course. j 

The third category concerns the group 
of veterans who have not meet the re- 
quirement as to the establishment of a 
compensable service-connected disability 
until a date which would not afford suffi- 
cient time to complete a course of voca- 
tional rehabilitation before the existing 
terminal date. 

Similar extensions are provided in the 
bill for those Korean veterans who in 
the future may come within the fore- 
going categories. 

Sections 2 and 3 relate exclusively to 
the service-connected groups. The only 
amendment to the bill is for the pur- 
pose of correcting a typographical error. 

No estimate of cost can be furnished 
on this measure as indicated in the re- 
port of the Veterans’ Administration, 
which follows: 


Hon. Eorrm Nourse ROGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas. Rocers: This will refer to your 
request for a report by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on H. R. 9395, 83d Congress, 
“A bill to amend the laws granting edu- 
cation and training benefits to certain vet- 
erans to extend the period during which 
such benefits may be offered.” 

The purpose of the bill is (1) to extend 
the initiation and completion deadline for 
education and training under the Veterans‘ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (Pub- 
lic Law 550, 83d Congress), and (2) to grant 
4 additional years during which certain dis- 
abled veterans of World War II and the 
Korean service period who, for specific rea- 
sons, have been unable to commence or, if 
having commenced, to continue vocational 
rehabilitation training under Public Law 16, 
78th Congress, as amended and extended. 

Section 1 of the bill would amend the per- 
tinent provision of title II of the Veterans’ 
eee Assistance Act to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 212. (a) No eligible veteran shall 
be entitled to initiate a program education 
Or training under this title after August 
20, 1954, or after [two] four years after his 
discharge or release from active service, 
whichever is later, 

“(b) e , 
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“Sec. 213. No education or training shall 
be afforded an eligible veteran under this 
title beyond [seven] nine years after either 
his discharge or release from active service 
or the end of the basic service period, which- 
ever is earlier.” 

The words enclosed in brackets would be 
deleted from existing law by the enactment 
of H. R. 9395 and the italicized language in- 
serted in lleu thereof. 

Thus the effect of the bill would be to ex- 
tend the periods for initiating, and for com- 
pleting, education and training under the 
act by 2 years each. It is noted, however, 
that the date August 20, 1954, would remain 
as the Initial delimiting initiation date. It 
would, under the revised act, however, be 
applicable to only those very few Korean 
service veterans who were discharged on or 
before August 20, 1950. It is, of course, ob- 
vious that any persons who were subject to 
this date could have acquired only a very 
few days of entitlement to education and 
training under the act, those with substan- 
tial entitlement would presumably have the 
benefit of the proposed 4 year post-dis- 
charge Initiation date. 

As will be recalled the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Aasistance Act of 1952, which provided 
benefits for veterans of the Korean service 
period in the same general fields in which 
comparable benefits had previously been 
granted to veterans of World War II by the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, re- 
ceived extensive consideration prior to its 
enactment. Some of the provisions in- 
cluded were novel and were designed to avoid 
certain difficulties which had become manl- 
fest under the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act. Other provisions were adopted which 
were substantially identical with the com- 
parable provisions of the earlier act and con- 
firmatory of the same underlying principles. 

One principle thus carried forward to the 
new act was the concept that measures re- 
lating to the specific readjustment needs 
of veterans in returning to civilian life 
should be temporary in character. This 
principle is soundly based upon the purpose 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, which, as applied to education and 
training, was stated in section 102 as pro- 
viding vocational readjustment and restoring 
lost educational opportunities to those sery- 
icemen and women whose educational or vo- 
cational ambitions have been Interrupted 
or impeded by reason of active service in 
the Armed Forces during a period of na- 
tional emergency and for the purpose of 
aiding such persons in attaining the edu- 
cational and training status which they 
might normally have aspired to and ob- 
tained had they not served their country.” 

The temporary character of this type of 
benefit is obviously a recognition of the fact 
that readjustment to civilian life should be 
accomplished by the veterans within a rea- 
sonably short time following service, and 
that the time element is an essential ingredi- 
ent of the readjustment principle. 

Sections 212 and 213 of the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act, however, are more 
than a reaffirmation of the temporary nature 
of the readjustment benefit, They design- 
ediy adopted the supplementary concept of 
the 1944 enactment that the foregoing re- 
adjustment principle needs to be imple- 
mented by a statutory requirement that the 
veteran must make his educational plans, 
complete all necessary arrangements, and ac- 
tually commence the pursuit of his program 
within a fixed period of time. All of this is 
implicit in the term “initiate,” as interpreted 
by the Veterans’ Administration in connec- 
tion with the Servicemen's Readjustment Act, 
and of which the Congress was fully apprised 
when it selected such term for incorporation 
in the delimiting date requirements of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

To be consistent with this concept, and 
with the basic readjustment purpose, the de- 
limiting period for initiating a program can- 
not be so short as to leave the veteran in- 
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sufficient time for the deliberation needed 
for a wise choice of his objective and to make 
the necessary arrangements for enrolling in 
the selected educational Institution or train- 
ing establishment. On the other hand, if the 
prescribed period is unduly lengthened, the 
readjustment purpose will tend to become 
obscured, and procrastination encouraged, 
most probably to the veteran's own detri- 
ment. 

The instant bill does not appear to be de- 
signed to change the aforementioned princi- 
ple, but would allow a more extensive period 
than that allowed by existing law during 
which the veteran could commence his pro- 
gram. It therefore poses the question of 
whether the 2-year delimiting initiation pe- 
riod of existing law is reasonable and ade- 
quate or whether a 4-year period (somewhat 
comparable to the requirement applicable to 
the World War II education and training 
program) should be allowed. 

A review of the legislative history of this 
provision may be helpful. Title If of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
enacted June 22, 1944, provided that a course 
of education and training must be initiated 
not later than 2 years after discharge or the 
termination of World War II, whichever date 
was the later, and no training could be af- 
forded beyond 7 years after the termination 
of such war. These 2- and 7-year periods 
were extended to 4 and 9 years, respectively, 
on December 28, 1945, by section 5, Public 
Law 268, 79th Congress. This extension was 
enacted at a time when the mass demobiliza- 
tion which followed World War IT was al- 
ready beginning to result in the crowding of 
the educational institutions of the country 
by the veterans who were seeking to enroll in 
unprecedented numbers. All efforts for @ 
further extension of, and for exceptions to, 
these dates have thus far been rejected by 
the Congress, 

The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
Was enacted under circumstances which pre- 
cluded the likelihood of a repetition of the 
demobilization of millions of persons within 
a relatively few months. Further, the educa- 
tional facilities which had been expanded 
to accommodate the World War II veterans 
were becoming available through the con- 
striction of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act program, as it entered its terminal stage. 
It is significant that all bills, introduced in 
the 82d Congress to provide a new education 
and training program for veterans of the 
Korean service perlod (as opposed to those 
which would have merely extended the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act program) with- 
out exception, proposed 2- and 7-year de- 
limiting periods, 

The following extract from the report of 
the Veterans’ Administration to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on an earlier 
bill (H. R. 5040, 82d Congress) is, we believe, 
indicative of contemporaneous thinking on 
the subject. 

“In apparent recognition of the fact that 
readjustment to civilian life must be accom- 
plished tn a relatively short period of time 
after discharge or release from active duty, 
if it is to be effective, all persons would be 
required to initiate a course under this part 
within 2 years after such discharge. The 
terminal date for the program would be 
established as 7 years after the termination 
of the basic service period. As previously 
noted, these periods (2 years and 7 years, 
respectively) are identical with the periods 
originally established for part VIII. 

“The conditions existing at the present 
time would not seem to portend a mass 
release of service personnel, such as occurred 
at the end of hostilities in World War IT, 80 
that the schools and other training estab- 
lishments should be able to absorb all 
trainees under this part without the delays 
such as influenced the extension of the origi- 
nal limitation periods under part VIII from 
2 and 7 years to 4 and 9 years, respectively. 
pursuant to Public Law 268, 79th Congress.” 

It would seem that the favorable situation 
envisioned above has not been materially 
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altered by any development since the enact- 
ment of the Veterans‘ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952. Hence, there is presented 
the basic question of whether there has been 
any demonstrated need for a period longer 
than the 2 years which the Congress so 
recently determined to be adequate and 
proper. It is true that the enrollments in 
certain types of training notably in institu- 
tional on-farm training have not reached 
the anticipated level. However, it would 
appear that where the interest and demand 
Jor on-farm training has been evidenced, 
such training has been provided and enroll- 
ments effected. 

Section 2 of the bill is identical except 
for technical changes not here pertinent 
to H. R. 7210, 83d Congress, “A bill to ex- 
tend the time during which vocational reha- 
bilitation training may be afforded under 
Public Law 16, 78th Congress, as amended 
and extended, to certain disabled veterans 
who have been unable to pursue such train- 
ing beeause of long illnesses or because of 
other reasons beyond their control.” 

It proposes to provide a limited extension 
of the period during which vocational reha- 
bilitation training may be provided certain 
Classes of those disabled veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean service period who 
are basically eligible for the benefit but 
whose entrance into training was delayed or 
prevented by reasons beyond their own con- 
trol. Specifically it proposes to amend both 
Public Law 16, 78th Congress, as amended, 
and Public Law 894, sist Congress, as 
amended, to provide such training to be 
extended for 4 additional years in the cases 
of persons who were unable to pursue voca- 
tional rehabilitation training to completion 
within the prescribed period because of one 
of the following conditions: 

“(a) Such person had not attained, re- 
tained, or regained medical feasibility for 
training because of mental or physical dis- 
ability; 

„) Such person had not met the nature 
of discharge requirements of section 1503 of 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 
(38 U. S. C. 697c) prior to a change, correc- 
tion, or modification of a discharge or dis- 
Missal made pursuant to section 301 of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended (38 U. S. C. 693h), or the correc- 
tion of a military or naval record made pur- 
suant to section 207 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
191a), or other corrective action by com- 
petent authority; or 

“(c) Such person had not timely estab- 
lished the existence of compensabie disabil- 
ity connected with or aggravated by service.” 

The Veterans’ Administration submitted a 
report to your committee on H. R. 7210, 83d 
Congress, under date of April 2, 1954. The 
views and principles expressed in that report 
are equally applicable to section 2 of the in- 
stant bill and will not be repeated. For your 
conyenience a copy of that report is enclosed 
herewith (Committee Print No. 230). 

Attention is invited, however, to the fact 
that in the mentioned report on H. R. 7210 
Question was raised whether the language of 
the proposed exceptions might possibly be 
open to an argument that even though the 
disabling condition ceases to exist at a date 
when adequate time remained for the pur- 
suit and completion of a suitable course of 
vocational rehabilitation training, an exten- 
sion of the existing time limitation should 
be granted. It was suggested that to guard 
&gainst such a contention appropriate lan- 
Guage be included to bar any extension of 
the present time limitations in the case of a 
Person having the last 5 years of the basic 
9-year period avallable to commence and 
Pursue training. 

Further, it was also pointed out that 
since a terminal date for pursuing vocational 
rehabilitation training under the Public Law 
894 extension has not been set; and since it 
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is impossible at this time to predict when 
such a termination date will be set, persons 
whose eligibility is based upon service subse- 
quent to June 27, 1950, will have staggered 
amounts of time in which to pursue and 
complete vocational rehabilitation training. 
The actual amount of time in any individual 
case would, of course, depend upon date of 
discharge. I wish, therefore, to invite spe- 
cial attention to my recommendation that 
the committee consider amending Public 
Law 894, 81st Congress, as amended, to pro- 
vide that training must be completed by the 
date 9 years after discharge, or 9 years after 
the end of the basic service period, which- 
ever is the earlier. Appropriate language 
could be included to assure all persons of 9 
years subsequent to the enactment of such 
amendment in which to pursue and complete 
training. An amendment along the sug- 
gested lines would be consistent with the de- 
limiting requirements of the educational and 
vocational assistance provision of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, which 
requirements are the subject of section 1 of 
the current bill. 

As an overall matter, it is my view that 
both section 1 and section 2 of the present 
bill involve serious questions of policy, which 
in the last analysis must be resolved by the 
Congress. 

No relable estimate can be made of the 
cost which would be attributable to the en- 
actment of this bill. Undoubtedly there 
would be additional cost for direct benefits 
in an extension of either the Public Law 550 
education and training program or the Pub- 
lic Law 16 vocational rehabilitation training 
program; since persons who would not oth- 
erwise take advantage of these benefit pro- 
grams could be expected to do so during the 
extended period. Moreover, there would be 
some ultimate additional expense in admin- 
istrative costs resulting from the longer 
period in which both programs would be 
operative. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been ad- 
vised by the Bureau of the Budget that it 
recommends against any extension of either 
the time limitations of title II of the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act or of the 
vocational rehabilitation training program. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator. 


H. R. 9395 
A bill to amend the laws granting education 
and training benefits to certain veterans 
to extend the period during which such 
benefits may be offered 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 212 
(a) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 is amended by striking out 
“two” and inserting “four” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 213 of such act is amended 
by striking out “seven” and inserting nine“ 
in lieu thereof, 

Sec. 2. The proviso in paragraph 1 of past 
VII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, except 
that 13 years’ shall be substituted for 9 
years’ in the case of any otherwise eligible 
person who the Administrator determines to 
have been prevented from entering or, having 
entered, from completing, training under 
this part within such 9 years by reason of 
one of the following conditions: 

“(a) Such person had not attained, re- 
tained, or regained medical feasibility for 
training because of mental or physica] dis- 
ability; 

“(b) Such person had not met the nature 
of discharge requirements of section 1503 of 
the Servicemen'’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(38 U. 8. C. 697c) prior to a change, cor- 
rection, or modification of a discharge or 
dismissal made pursuant to section 301 of 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, 
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as amended (38 U. S. C. 693h), or the cor- 
rection of a military or naval record made 
pursuant to section 207 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 191a), or other corrective action 
by competent authority; or 

(e) Such person had not timely estab- 
lished the existence of compensable dis- 
ability. connected with or aggravated by 
service.“. 

Sec. 3. That the act of December 28, 1950, 
as amended (38 U. S. C. 701a), is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end of 
clause (1) the following: “; except that 
“thirteen years’ shall be substituted for ‘nine 
years’ in the case of any otherwise eligible 
person whom the Administrator determines 
to have been prevented from entering or, 
having entered, from completing, training 
under this act within such 9 years by 
reason of one of the following conditions: 

“(a) Such person had not attained, re- 
tained, or regained medical feasibility for 
training because of mental or physical dis- 
ability; — 

“(b) Such person had not met the nature 
of discharge requirements of section 1503 
of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944 (38 U. S. C. 697c) prior to a change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge 
or dismissal made pursuant to section 301 
of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended (38 U. 8. C. 693h), or the 
correction of a military or naval record made 
pursuant to section 207 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 191a), or other corrective action by 
competent authority; or 

“(c) Such person had not timely estab- 
lished the existence of compensable dis- 
ability connected with or aggravated by 
service.” 


Improve Our Social Security Program 
SPEECH 


HON, WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9366) to amend 
the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to extend coverage under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, increase the benefits payable thereun- 
der, preserve the insurance rights of disabled 
individuals, and increase the amount of 
earnings permitted without loss of benefits, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, most 
references to “isms” today are in a 
derogatory or defamatory sense. I be- 
lieve there is one “ism” that we should 
all adopt, and that is humanitarianism. 
What greater act of humanitarianism 
can there be than taking care of the 
aged, infirm, and physically handi- 
capped? 

Because social security is being con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives 
today, the people who elected us as their 
Representatives in Congress are under 
the misapprehension that as individual 
Members of Congress we have before us 
the opportunity to enact legislation 
which will eliminate concern about how 
the aged and needy of today and tomor- 
row will meet the expenses of the bare 
necessities of living. Unfortunately, 
this is not so. We are presented with a 
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measure (H. R. 9366) which was pre- 
pared after more than a year of study 
and months of hearings, but ultimately 
drafted by the administration and re- 
ported by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. We are given several hours 
to debate this bill, but have only the 
choice of voting for or against the bill as 
presented, but not permitted to offer 
amendments. 

H. R. 9366 does have several desirable 
features which improve our existing old- 
age and survivors insurance program, 
which was originally adopted in 1935 
and later had two minor amendments 
to increase benefits slightly. However, 
it falls very short of meeting the needs 
of aged persons who were born too soon 
to get under the original program. It 
does not make any provision for persons 
who are totally disabled before reaching 
the age of 65. Nor does it provide ade- 
quate increases for today’s retired aged 
individuals to meet the increased cost of 
living since enactment of the original 
social-security legislation. 

One of the commendable features of 
H. R. 9366 is that it extends old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage to an addi- 
tional 10 million persons who work dur- 
ing the course of a year in jobs now ex- 
cluded from the program. Also it in- 
creases the total annual earnings on 
which benefits would be computed and 
contributions paid from $3,600 to $4,200. 
The Democratic administration had pro- 
posed that this be increased to $6,000. 
The new method of computing benefits 
for persons who retire and for the sur- 
vivors of those who die in the future re- 
sults in insignificant increased payments 
to those beneficiaries of the program. 
There are several other additions to the 
social-security program, but these affect 
very few persons who fall in the aver- 
age workingman category. 

PROPOSED INCREASES NOT ADEQUATE 


The average payment to today’s so- 
cial-security beneficiaries is $50 per 
month—minimum $25, maximum $85. 
It is hard to believe that the Congress 
has not before this time, in the face 
of inflation and increased cost of living, 
raised this mere pittance to an allow- 
ance to permit a decent standard of liv- 
ing for the aged and needy, H. R. 9366, 
which we are today given the oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject, provides an 
average increase in monthly benefits of 
$6, In other words, the range in pri- 
mary insurance amounts will now be 
from $30 to $98.50 per month, as com- 
pared with the present range of $25 to 
$85 per month. This can hardly be con- 
sidered as corrective legislation. It 
seems to me to be mere sugar-coating 
for use as congressional campaign prop- 
aganda. 

PRESENT AGED NOT INCLUDED 


There is one group of our citizens who 
cannot even look forward to this meager 
increase in old-age benefits. That 
group is today’s retired aged who, 
through no fault of their own, are not 
covered by old age and survivors insur- 
ance because the program did not exist 
during their years of gainful employ- 
ment. Our social security program dis- 
criminates against the very group that 
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has the greatest current need for the 
protection of OASI. It is only fair that 
we give equal consideration to today’s 
retired aged by providing minimum 
benefits to them now. Our social se- 
curity program also ignores the widows 
of those now beyond retirement age who 
do not come under the present system. 
A majority of these former workers and 
their widows are entirely dependent on 
their children for all of their necessities 
of living, thus spreading poverty into 
two or several families. 
EARNINGS OF BENEFICIARIES TOO LIMITED 


The maximum outside income that a 
beneficiary of OASI under 75 years of 
age may receive is $1,000. The maxi- 
mum amount of social security benefits 
that an individual under 75 may receive 
is $1,182, making a maximum total in- 
come permissible after age 65 of $2,182. 
Hence, at the age when an individual's 
earning capacity decreases, even though 
he may be physically capable and prefer 
to continue in gainful employment, he 
is not entitled to receive the benefits 
toward which he has contributed for a 
major portion of his life, and on the 
other hand is prohibited by law from 
obtaining an income to meet the bare 
essentials of living. I do not believe 
there should be any limitation on the 
outside income of any person who has 
contributed to the social security fund 
and is otherwise eligible to receive 
benefits. 

BENEFITS FOR TOTALLY DISABLED 


Another striking deficiency in the ad- 
ministration's social-security bill is that 
it fails to provide benefits for totally dis- 
abled workers. If a person covered by 
OASI is permanently injured in an auto- 
mobile accident or suffers a heart attack 
at the age of say 52, even though he or 
she has contributed to social security, 
neither the individual nor the family can 
collect any benefits from the Government 
until that person reaches the age of 65. 
The arbitrary retirement age of 65 dis- 
regards the human factor that some of 
us are forced to retire before that time 
for physical reasons, while other more 
fortunate men and women can continue 
to work well beyond any given age. In 
1950 I voted in favor of a bill which in- 
cluded social-security benefits for the 
totally disabled. This bill passed the 
House of Representatives, but unfortu- 
nately it was not approved by the Sen- 
ate. ‘Today, we are not given the oppor- 
tunity to reconsider this important part 
of social-security legislation because of 
H. R. 9366 being “closed” to amendments 
and this particular provision was not in- 
cluded in the administration's social- 
security bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the rapid rises in cost of 
living during and since World War II 
have distorted the structure of our social- 
security system. I am personally aware 
of hundreds of cases in South Philadel- 
phia where the old folks are unable to 
manage on their meager social-security 
incomes. We are not achieving a truly 
protective system of social security un- 
der H. R. 9366, as it does not provide for 
a “security” income. I hope that our 
colleagues in the Senate will have the 
opportunity to amend this measure to 
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provide greater benefits now and that 
when H. R. 9366 is returned to us from 
conference, we can feel that we 
have truly acted in the interest of hu- 
manitarianism by casting our votes in 
favor of it. 


Addresses Delivered by Hon. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, of Texas, and Hon. Robert B. 
Anderson, Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
on the Occasion of the Presentation of 
A. Harris Co. Texan Award to Secretary 
Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day the A. Harris Co. Texan award for 
1954 was presented to the Honorable 
Robert B. Anderson, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. The award, given each year by 
this great merchandising company of 
Dallas, Tex., is in recognition of an out- 
standing Texan for uncommon achieve- 
ment. 

The committee chose well this fateful 
year—and the circumstances of presen- 
tation were most impressive. 

Two young Texans were the princi- 
pals— Mr. Anderson, of course, who, at 
43, is the youngest man to serve in the 
high position he now holds—and the 
Honorable Lynpon B. JoHNson, who, at 
45, is Texas’ senior Senator and Demo- 
cratic leader of the United States Sen- 
ate—the youngest man ever to be so 
selected. Each of these men enjoys ex- 
traordinary achievement in their per- 
sonal and public affairs—each is 
stimulating evidence of the possibilities 
and opportunities afforded the young of 
America. Each is dedicated to the 
preservation and the full development 
of our good life, our sound Government, 
and our great country. Each are out- 
standing Texans—great Americans. 

They are warm friends—uncommon 
young men with a common objective. 

The remarks of these leaders, deliv- 
ered that day in Dallas, Tex., are elo- 
quent reminder, to us and to the world, 
that we are united in effort and in 
thought. 

You will want to read what they had 
to say. I insert their remarks in the 
order of their presentation. 


Secretary Anderson spoke extempor- 


aneously before referring to his prepared 


text. I am not prepared to record that 
part of his speech. It was a moving 
and modest tribute to his friends and 
to his family—to the people and circum- 
stances that had permitted his unpar- 
allelled opportunities for service. 

The addresses follow: 

ADDRESS of SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

Secretary Anderson, Mr. Harris, Mr. Kra- 
mer, distinguished guests, a little less than 
a year ago I flew to Amarillo with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


* 


— — — 
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Tt was a long trip—a trip to inspect the 
drought-stricken regions of our Panhandle. 
BIG ENOUGH FOR ANY JOB 


As men will do to pass the time on the 
way to their destination, we started to talk 
about our mutual friends. When I men- 
tioned one, the President's eyes lit up. 

“That man,” he said, “is big enough to 
handle any job in this country.” 

“That man” was the great Texan and great 
human we are honoring tonight—Robert B. 
Anderson. 

ABILITY AND HEART 

Frankly, I had a feeling of superiority on 
that occasion. The President's knowledge 
was recent. I had known for years that Bob 
Anderson was big enough to handle any job, 
anywhere at any time. 

In fact, there is only one thing in Texas 
that is bigger than Bob Anderson’s ability. 
That is Bob Anderson's heart and his under- 
standing of his fellow men. 

T can remember back to 1935 when I was 
State Director of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. We had to set up a board— 
a board composed of experienced and able 
men, 

One of the members was Beauford Jester. 
Another was Bob Anderson—a man who could 
not be passed up. 

A CHANCE TO HELP 


Bob was a pretty busy man in those days. 
There was nothing in it for him—nothing 
but a chance to do something for helpless 
kids who were getting the short end of the 
stick. 

That was enough. He attended the meet- 
ings. He was one of the hardest working 
members of that board. 

Maybe it was because Bob knew what it 
meant to get the short end of the stick. 
Maybe it was because he had come up the 
hard way—working his way through school; 
overcoming handicaps that have knocked 
many another man out of the battle of life. 

Whatever it was, it added up to the 
quality—to the basic character—that makes 
people say: “Bob Anderson is a big man.” 

We all have our struggles; we all have our 
trials. Some of us learn from them and 
mellow with the passing years. Others are 
exhausted and the passage of time merely 
adds to their frustration and bitterness. 


A FINE LEADER 


Bob is a man who has learned—who has 
remembered the lessons of a vigorous and 
fruitful life. 

He has been a member of the State 
legislature. 

He has been the chairman of our unem- 
ployment commission. 

He has been president of the State board 
of education. 

He has been the manager of a large busi- 
ness enterprise, 

From each of these positions, he has drawn 
the experience and the knowledge that makes 
him one of the finest leaders of our Gov- 
ernment. 

VARIETY IS NEEDED 


It may seem like a long step from the 
State legislature to Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. But I will never forget the words 
of one of our wisest men. 

He told me that if a former Secretary of 
State had run for town constable just once, 
it would have been a blessing for the free 
world. 

It takes a lawyer to try a lawsuit. 

It takes a businessman to run & Corpora- 
tion. 

But it takes a man with a wide variety of 
experience to be a great public servant. 

A FORCE FOR UNITY 


Bob Anderson is one of the few men in 
public life today who can unite just about 
everybody. He can bring them together re- 
gardless of party, creed, or background. He 
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can bring them together to work for the 
country. 

Just a few years ago, we were shocked by 
the spectacle of the Navy investigating the 
Air Force and the Air Force fighting back. 
It was a bitter struggle, the kind that did 
not do our country any good. 

It was due solely to the absence of men 
like Bob Anderson—men who understand 
human values and who can approach the 
problems of others with sympathy. 

Iam mighty proud that he is getting the 
‘Texas award in Dallas. But I think it should 
go one step further. I think he is entitled to 
the American award for service to his coun- 


Bob Anderson personifies the kind of unity 
that America needs. I am very glad that he 
is in a key spot in our Defense Department. 


JUDGMENT AND BALANCE 


These are times that call for Judgment and 
balance. 

The “cold war"—which has actually been 
pretty hot—has entered a new stage. It is 
the military penetration of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

‘We cannot call it an invasion—it is too 
small for that. At best, it represents a small 
beachhead. 

A TRIAL AT ARMS 

But whatever we want to call it, the im- 
plications are clear. There are Communist 
weapons in the Western Hemisphere. Sooner 
or later, there will be a trial at arms, 

It may be only a clash between guerrillas 
in the jungles of Central America, It may be 
a border sniping between 2—or 3—small 
countries. 

Nevertheless, the mere presence of those 
arms is a matter of grave concern. We can- 
not afford to have armed and organized Com- 
munists virtually in our own back yard. 

PART OF A PATTERN 


I cannot avoid the feeling that this is no 
isolated incident. It is hardly a coincidence 
that Communist arms should arrive in 
Guatemala shortly after the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu and right in the middle of the 
Geneva conference. 

This is a piece of a pattern—a pattern de- 
signed to keep us off balance in the months 
ahead. We can expect to see more pieces as 
the Communists unravel the web they have 
spun. 

THE ONE-TWO PUNCH 

Indochina and Guatemala represent a one- 
two punch. Neither are lethal. But they 
could be followed by a sharp series of blows 
that would be staggering. 

There are other soft spots In the world. 

The middle east is out of the headlines for 
the moment. But no one can claim that the 
Communist forces in that area have been 
vanquished. 

South America is relatively quiet. But it is 
no secret that Communist forces are actively 
at work in a few countries, 

Africa is not front page right now. But 
there are many who believe that Soviet agents 
have made some deep penetrations. 

PICK AND CHOOSE 

Obviously we cannot police the whole 
world. Our soldiers cannot act as fire 
brigades rushing to stamp out flames spurt- 
ing up at isolated corners of the globe. 

It would be a fruitless task that would 
exhaust both our strength and our blood. 

We have got to pick and choose. We must 
select the ground upon which we will stand, 
and know clearly who will stand with us. 
We must find “soft spots” in the Communist 
system where we can go on the offensive 
without going to war. 

These are not easy decisions. 

We do not want to abandon any un- 
willing people to Communist tyranny—nor 
should we, 
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We do not want to break up any rela- 
tions with countries that are our friends 
and allles—nor should we. 

Nevertheless, we have to take a long, cool 
look at the realities of the present world. 

FIND THE STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

Our foreign policy is a complicated net- 
work of alliances, pacts, and understand- 
ings that have been put together in the past 
Tew years. Some parts of that network have 
worked well, very well. Some parts have 
been severely strained. Some may have 
failed altogether. 

We have got to examine that network 
and determine the strengths and the weak- 
nesses. Perhaps some parts should be 
propped up. Perhaps others should be 
Rbandoned altogether, 

It is not a job for a day or for a week. 
It is a hard, plugging task that will take 
time—even though we cannot afford too 
much time. 

BIPARTISAN REVIEW; NONPARTISAN SPIRIT 


But it must be done. And the first 
in doing it must be the promotion of na- 
tional unity. 

What we really need is a bipartisan review 
in a nonpartisan spirit. 

I am not going into any discussion of 
whether bipartisanship has—or has not— 
existed in the past. It is fruitless to engage 
in such arguments when we haye much more 
serious problems before us. Let the record 
speak for itself. 

LET US REASON TOGETHER 

Neither am I going to try any complicated 
definition of bipartisanship. 

Let us simply as Americans, recall the 
Biblical injunction from Isalah—Come now 
and let us reason together, 

It may be that we will find disagreements 
that cannot be reconciled. If so, they must 
be stated with force, candor, and vigor—but 
not with venom, malice, or sly innuendo, 

PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Personally, I believe that we would find 
many more agreements than disputes. How- 
ever we may feel about the burning issues 
of the day, practically every American holds 
one objective in common. 

It is peace and freedom for our country. 

I have found that when disputes cannot 
be reconciled, it is usually because men hold 
to different objectives. But when objectives 
are the same, mature people can usually find 
a way to get together, 

Peace and freedom for our country is not 
an abstract objective. 

It means an opportunity to plan for the 
future. 

It means. security for our children. 

It means liberty in thought and in deed 
for our posterity. 

I think most Americans want these things. 
T also think they want them for their fellow 
Americans. 

Only a selfish, shortsighted minority be- 
lieves that a small part of America can be 
free—and the rest slave. 

HONEST DISAGREEMENTS 

Some men are for the Taft-Hartley Act; 
some are against it. Some men are for 
social security; some are against it. Some 
men are for reciprocal trade; some are 
against it. 

But these are honest disagreements based 
upon different objectives. When they can- 
not be reconciled, we have no alternative 
but to vote the majority—and grant the 
minority the opportunity to try to change 
the views of the other side. 

A FRONT OF NATIONAL UNITY 


As & realist, I recognize the fact that dis- 
agreement is possible even where objectives 
are identical. We can always argue methods 
and sometimes we are so firmly committed 
to them that we cannot be shaken. 
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But even In cases such as these, it is usu- 
ally possible to narrow the area of disagree- 
ment. It is usually possible to broaden the 
front of national unity. 

There will be partisanship In this coun- 
try so long as it is free. It is a necessary 
and healthy part of the democratic process. 

But partisanship solely for the sake of 
partisan advantage should stop short where 
the Nation’s security is at stake. To use a 
well-worn but expressive phrase, it should 
halt at the water's edge. 

NO ALTERNATIVE 


In a very real sense, there is no alternative. 
We cannot permit our Nation to be ripped 
apart in the face of the greatest threat to 
freedom in all its history. 

Where there are disagreements, they must 
be stated. I have done so in the past, and 
I intend to do so in the future. But where 
there is agreement, the whole Nation should 
participate in making the policies that will 
secure our liberty. 

A STANDARD OF REASON 


I would like to go back for a moment to 
what is really the theme of my address— 
Come now and let us reason together. 

Those are the words that will save our 
country. 

We are here today to honor a great Ameri- 
can who has practiced that philosophy all 
his life. He has raised a standard of reason 
and sympathy and understanding around 
which we all can rally. 

I think all of us deep in our hearts would 
like to pay Bob Anderson an even higher 
tribute today. 

We can do it—all Americans can do it—by 
uniting in mutual confidence and trust and 
an unshakable determination that the lamp 
of freedom shall burn bright upon this earth. 


REMARKS or Hon. ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
DEPUTY SECRETARY or DEFENSE 

I would like to speak briefly on a few of 
the things which we Americans who cham- 
pion the cause of freedom within the frame- 
work of democracy are wont to turn with 
mounting interest and attention in these 
days of long and continued uncertainty. 

The first of these concerns the nature of 
the democratic process. The essence of de- 
Mocracy is that it is government by the 
many instead of by the few or by the one. It 
Tests on the sweeping assumption that the 
people themselves are wise enough to un- 
derstand the issues and conflicts of interest 
which are bound to be presented to any 
human community, and good enough to 
make the concessions and compromises re- 
quired for their resolution. 

Thus, in any community where men are 
Tree to speak, to think, to act, to write, and 
otherwise participate in the making of pub- 
lic policy there is a tremendous amount of 
pulling and hauling which may lend the 
color of discord and lack of solidarity to its 
proceedings. This may or may not in fact 
be true. We who believe in the democratic 
proposition, in the ultimate worth and good- 
ness of the individual, know that the func- 
tion of public debate, in which differences are 
aired, views are challenged, and truth is re- 
lentlessly sought is crucial to the democratic 
process. But we also know that when blind 
emotionalism rules, when men rather than 
ideas become the issue, when self-interest 
is substituted for national interest in a 
widening circle of hysteria, hatred, and mis- 
trust, then discord and insolidarity may in- 
deed become the product of the process. No 
natural law vouchsafes to us the continua- 
tion of our democratic system. It will thrive 
in the measure, and only in the measure, 
that we show ourselves to be decent enough, 
wise enough, and responsible enough to de- 
serve the political luxury of a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, 
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The second point I would make is that we 
are living in a world of vast physical power, 
Never before has the intelligence of man 
placed so much material power at his dis- 
posal; never before were his potentialities 
for good or evil so expansive; and never be- 
fore loomed so imminent his choice between 
the two. It is entirely probable that those 
of us whose life span is included in this in- 
stant of cosmic time may see this choice 
made—may, indeed, each in his own way, 
share in the making of it. Because of the 
imminence of this decision ad our responsi- 
bility in it, it ls of supreme importance that 
the positions we take and the principles we 
announce come from a platform of calm as- 
surance and determination. There is a very 
present need for us to be firm but dispassion- 
ate; resolute but understanding; always will- 
ing to negotiate but never to appease. 

In a world of uncertainty, it behooves us 
to conduct our affairs with patience and 
good faith, seeking peaceful solutions to our 
problems wherever possible, but ever mind- 
ful of the fact that for a people who are and 
wish to remain free, war is not the supreme 
evil of human experience, nor is peace at 
any price the supreme objective of human 
endeavor. 

Finally, we should know that the require- 
ments of our times extend to the uttermost 
reaches of our national life. Our position 
both with respect to our own affairs and 
the affairs of the world in which we live 
must represent a balance of our very best 
capabilities in every field. It is not enough 
that we alone have strength amid weakness; 
it is not enough that we effectively solve 
our production problems while those of 
distribution may beg for attention. We 
must see clearly that we are part and parcel 
of the free world, that our fortunes are 
bound up in it, and that the frontier of 
freedom is common to us all. We must see 
our own responsibilities for leading the free 
world community, in patience and under- 
standing, toward the ultimate goal of free- 
donr for all men, everywhere. Whether that 
goal is achieved in 1 generation or in 20 
should not concern us here, The important 
thing is not so much where we are, but 
the direction in which we are moving; and 
if our best efforts produce a world in which 
the dignity of the individual is somewhat 
more secure, in which the values of liberty 
and justice and respect for truth are more 
firmly rooted in the social consciousness of 
men, we shall not have failed in our steward- 
ship to those who follow us in the great 
pageant of human history. 


The Atomic Revolution, a Speech by John 
Jay Hopkins, of the National Security 
Industrial Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on April 28, 
1954, an address entitled “The Atomic 
Revolution” was made before the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York by John J. Hop- 
kins, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation, and chairman and president 
of the General Dynamics Corp. 

Mr. Hopkins is well qualified to speak 
on the place of atomic energy in our lives 
today and in the future, and is a proper 
spokesman for the National Security In- 
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dustrial Association, a unique organiza- 
tion serving as a link between American 
industry and the Defense Department, 
which seeks to provide for the Defense 
Establishment an access to America’s 
pool of industrial knowhow. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this speech 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE ATOMIC REVOLUTION 

(By John Jay Hopkins) 

I am deeply appreciative of the honor I 
enjoy in addressing so intellectually inquisi- 
tive a group—and particularly in company 
with the distinguished Attorney General of 
the United States, 

I should like to say at once that I have 
looked forward eagerly to this occasion, Not, 
of course, with any visions of being amusing 
or profoundly enlightening but rather with 
the hope of communicating to you some- 
thing of my own constantly accelerating en- 
thusiasm for this new and wonderful and 
re volutionary era which each of us must view 
as his responsibility and also, perhaps, his 
good fortune. 

My associates and I are vitally interested 
in the exploration of three worlds: the space 
world—the world of the earth's atmosphere 
and beyond; the world of the earth's oceans, 
their surfaces and their depths; and the 
atomic world—the world of forces invisible, 
immense, and basic to the life and growth 
and continuity of all things. 

In presuming to discuss these matters that 
have been thought privy to mathematicians 
and poets I do not, of course, appear before 
you as a scientist or as a philosopher. My 
approach is purely pragmatic. My group is 
concerned with designing and producing 
supersonic fighting planes; intercontinental 
bombers; large transport planes, for both 
sea and land; guided missiles; and even ver- 
tically rising aircraft. We are occupied with 
design studies for atomic aircraft; with the 
world's first important use of atomic power 
in the submarines Nautilus and Sea Wolf; 
and in constantly reconnoitering the Indus- 
trial frontiers of atomics and electronics. 

BUILDING WITH DREAMS 

It is natural, therefore, for me to hold con- 
stantly in mind the parallels between the 
present infancy of atomic energy and the 
early days of other great inventions and 
discoveries—particularly aircraft. 

In the time of the Wright brothers, just 
half a century ago, men who talked of avia- 
tion and an aviation industry were shrugged 
off and ridiculed as dreamers. 

Yet, I venture to say, that even the wild- 
est dreams of 1904 fall fantastically short of 
the realities of aviation in 1954. I know— 
because my associates are now busy engi- 
neering and manufacturing many of these 
very dreams. Dreams on which military and 
industrial leaders are willing to spend mil- 
lions, in order that they may come speedily 
to fruition. 

There are other organizations, too, suc- 
cessfully creating dreams. Some of you, I 
see, are chief executives of them. 

We may take comfort in knowing that 
Jules Verne, the imaginative author of 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea was 
regarded by scientists and engineers and 
other practical men of his day as an extreme 
visionary. Yet today his fictions and fan- 
tasies of submarines, supersonic aircraft, and 
rockets reaching for the moon haye become 
facts. 

In the light of the past 50 years of 
astounding progress in aeronautics, in elec- 
tronics, and in atomics we can hardly be 
derided as spinners of dreams if we predict 
even much more revolutionary develop- 
ments during the next 50 years. 


THE ATOMIC REVOLUTION 


The atomic reyolution—now transform- 
ing our scientific, economic, and political 
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concepts—began as a wartime achievement 
triggered by a desperate wartime emergency. 
Yet the terrible first employment of atomic 
energy as the light—brighter than the sun— 
which destroyed Hiroshima—should not 
blind us to the great and enduring good for 
all mankind already rippling outward from 
this epic event. 

We have learned and are learning—as we 
have had to do with fire—that the uncon- 
trolled release of atomic energy can be the 
world’s greatest evil. Atomic energy con- 
trolled can become the world’s greatest ma- 
terlal blessing—a major achievement of the 
spirit of man in the conquest of his mate- 
rial world. This is the dual destiny of the 
atom. 

Yet it must be borne in mind during this 
current wave of mild hysterla—and during 
the future recurring atmospheres of appre- 
hension which are bound to encompass us— 
that the atomic fission missile has no mo- 
tive, that the thermonuclear device has no 
brain, and that the theoretical bomb of co- 
bait will be inert until activated by man. 

The atom bomb does not decide its enemy, 
choose its target, detonate itself. It does 
what it Is directed to do. The thermo- 
nuclear device is not in itself a villain— 
a hell bomb. Bombs are built with human 
hands. Human passions, not machines, sup- 
ply the villainy and the hell. 

True for today are the words of the great 
and wise George Meredith: 

“In tragic life, God wot 
No villain need be— 
Passions spin the plot.” 

What we need to fear, and seek to con- 
trol, is not the H-bomb but the thought 
that broods behind the bomb—and the hate, 
or greed, or fear that trembles on its trig- 

The atom has its greatest potential not in 
a world of war and hate and evil, but in a 
world of peace, and of good will. Not as 
a destroyer of citles and nations but as a 
builder and savior. Indeed, atomic fission 
and fusion have given us the knowledge 
which now forces us to an historic choice 
between good and evil. 

Hopefully, I believe that the world’s choice 
will be made for atomic creation rather than 
atomic destruction. While atomic clouds 
and rains of radioactive ashes and atoms 
for war monopolize the news—the peaceful 
atomic revolution is being speeded, too, 
though little publicized. 

Because creation is infinitely more difficult 
than destruction, the curbing of atomic 
energy to peacetime use has become the 
great technological] and moral challenge of 
our day. For in order to deserve the crea- 
tive boons of atomic energy rather than the 
consequences of its destructive power, we 
have no alternative but to work vigorously 
and unremittingly, and instantly, toward the 
constructive benefits it so clearly offers. 

Z AGAINST THE STATUS QUO 


It seems fair to compare the revolutionary 
impact of atomic energy on our world econ- 
omy with the discovery of fire, steam, and 
electricity, and the power sources of coal, 
oil, wood, and falling water. But the nature 
of the atomic revolution is infinitely more 
varied in scope than any mere power revolu- 
tion. I foresee that the atomic revolution 
will transform not only power, travel, trans- 
port, and communication, with new portable 
power packs, but will revolutionize also our 
economics, our social customs, our medicine, 
our finances, our politics, our agriculture, our 
biology. 

The atom is revolt incarnate against the 
status quo. 

To a physicist, atomic energy is a prime 
tool for studying the structure of the phys- 
ical world, and the interrelation of force and 
matter. To the researcher in biophysics, or 
chemistry, or medicine, or metallurgy— 
atomic energy provides priceless precision 
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tools to identify and trace chemical reactions 
within the constituents of living and inor- 
ganic matter. To the military man, atomic 
energy has given instruments of unimagina- 
ble power. To the industrialist it offers a 
new type of fuel—one with its own peculiar 
problems, but also one offering competition 
eventually for existing fuels, and with re- 
serves of energy far surpassing any of those 
now being employed. 
ATOMS AT WORK 

Already more than 1,000 firms in the 
United States and Canada, to say nothing 
of the rest of the world, are employing the 
atom in everyday routine operations. This 
widespread industrial usage, it seems to me, 
more than anything else, should serve to re- 
move from atomic energy any romantic veil 
of mystery or of fear. 

For example, some 300 companies in North 
America alone are now using atomic energy 
in radiation instruments that inspect metal 
parts of the products they make, A further 
250 firms are using atomic thickness gages 
to measure and control the coating on such 
things as paper and galvanized iron. In a 
6-year period this industry has grown from 
a sales volume of $2 million to a sales volume 
of over $20 million. 

Today's typical radiography installation 
may cost a factory about $750. Its prede- 
cessor, an industrial X-ray machine, might 
cost $10,000 or more. The atom thus pro- 
vides cheap reliable inspection of parts, 
which means faster, lower-cost production. 
The result is that more and more industrial 
firms are adopting these atomic tools. 

Atomic tracers provide another growing 
source of atomic aids for industry. For in- 
stance, a speck of radioactive material is 
dropped into a pipeline when a shipment of 
gasoline is pumped into the line, followed 
by a shipment of fuel oll. With a Geiger 
counter, a workman at the other end of the 
line can then tell when to stop pumping the 
pipeline’s flow into the gasoline storage tank 
and switch it over to the fuel-oil tank. For- 
merly he had to take samples from the pipe- 
line in order to know when one product was 
being replaced by the other. Considerable 
intermixing and delay, where the second 
shipment joined the first, were, of course, 
inevitable. 

Another important application of atomic 
energy is in the field of preventive main- 
tenance. At least 15 large oil and chemical 
concerns are already engaged in this activity. 
For example, a radioactive pellet can be sus- 
pended from a string of wire and carried 
from place to place like a weight on the end 
of a fishing pole, to be dropped into Inaccessi- 
ble places. A maintenance man can drop 
such a pellet down a pipe into a valve, put 
a film on the outside of the valve, and X-ray 
the critical part with a minimum of difficulty. 

Thus, atomic radiation is upsetting the 
status quo with faster, cheaper, more reliable 
ways of investigating the wear in pistons; 
of measuring the thickness of films of rub- 
ber, paper, and metals; in the radiography 
of castings; in the detection of impurities in 
dyes, paints, crystals, and chemicals. Agri- 
cultural research is making studies of great 
importance on plant growth and soil proc- 
esses through the use of radioactive stimu- 
lants and tracers. 

Through the use of radioactive phosphorus, 
which checks the overproduction of red 
blood cells in the bone marrow, the lives of 
sufferers from leukemia have been prolonged. 
One of our most famous ethical laboratories 
is offering radioactive iodine in capsule form 
for the treatment of thyroid disorders with- 
out the need of hospitalization or elaborate 
controls. 

And while the largest single employer of 
isotopic materials is industry, the second 
largest application is in the field of medi- 
cine. Some perspective on our progress in 
the last few years may be gained from the 
figures on shipment of radioactive isotopes, 
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In 1946 there were a total of 246 shipments, 
in 1953 there were 10,676. Other nations, 
particularly Canada, are also large producers, 
So great is the expansion of uses of radio- 
activity in the field of medicine it is esti- 
mated that already the lives of more people 
have been saved by the atom than were lost 
in the Hiroshima and Nagasaki explosions, 
THE COMPETITIVE ATOM 


Now what can we say of atomic power? 

Spurred by the constantly rising cost of 
coal as mines become deeper and veins thin- 
ner the British are moving swiftly to place 
greater and greater emphasis on power from 
atomic energy. The point at which atomic 
energy becomes competitive with conven- 
tional fuels will be reached far earlier in 
Britain, and elsewhere, than in the United 
States. Indeed, British scientists and engli- 
neers now conclude that within 15 to 20 
years nuclear energy should be able to make 
a substantial contribution to the electricity 
supply of Britain at a cost comparable with 
the cost of coal-generated electricity. In 
that time It may be possible to set up a 
reactor system which would generate enough 
electricity to save 20 million tons of coal a 
year—the amount by which estimated pro- 
duction will fall short of estimated require- 
ments in the next two decades. Not only 
would there be a considerable saving in cost 
but the partial introduction of nuclear power 
may also make possible a shift of manpower 
from marginal coal mines to more productive 
activities. The British, we may well note, 
are already heating buildings experimentally 
with atomic energy. 

The atom offers great hope for the conti- 
nent of Europe which clearly faces a power 
shortage in the foreseeable future. World 
scientists find the need for energy far out- 
stripping man’s ability to produce it from 
hitherto conventional sources. One expert 
estimates that in the next 100 years the 
world will burn up 37 times as much energy 
as has been produced in the last 2,000 years. 
‘These are the compelling reasons why today 
a 12-nation European pool is building the 
world’s largest atom smasher near Geneva, 
Switzerland, pooling atomic research for 
peacetime purposes, 2 

Here, as you know, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is proceeding with the development 
of the first nuclear powerplant to produce 
electrical energy on a commercial scale, The 
engineering and cost experience in this 60,- 
000-kilowatt project and industry's direct 
participation in its construction and manage- 
ment phases will show the way for future in- 
dependent enterprise. In fact, many private 
concerns have already indicated readiness to 
build, on a fixed-price basis, smaller-stze 
reactors for military powerplants, 

Obviously it was the realization of these 
great portents of the atom which led the 
President to make his dramatic proposal to 
the United Nations last December. The bold- 
ness and constructive imagination of that 
proposal were quite in keeping with the 
American tradition of readiness to move 
ahead when our instincts tell us human wel- 
fare and conditions of life may be improved. 
It is obvious that implementing such a pro- 
posal involves many delicate and difficult 
problems, particularly in a world fraught 
with concerns of international security. We 
have, however, the assurance of Chairman 
Strauss, of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
that no fear for security need dissuade us 
from the basic purpose which lay behind the 
President's proposal. Rather, if we consider 
with care some of the potent technological 
factors I have reviewed for you, you may 
share with me the conviction that interna- 
tional exploitation of atomic energy is abso- 
lutely inevitable. 

A BRIGHTER LAMP 


Atomic energy, then, as a revolutionary 
source for power scores first on the basis of 
simple economics, Today experts are hesi- 
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tant to say that nuclear-powered plants will 
soon produce power below the cost of our 
most efficient conventionally fueled plants. 
‘There are few, however, who will fail to esti- 
mate even now that a nuclear-powered plant 
can be built to produce power at a cost some- 
where in the upper one-third of present 
United States power costs. These estimates, 
bear in mind, are being made before the 
first, full-scale powerplant has even been 
built. How can anyone doubt that American 
ingenuity will bring nuclear energy into 

competition with existing sources, 
when it is already starting out at only twice 
the current figures? 

On a second score, too, the atom must 
achieve a revolution in our energy sources. 
This is simply because the potential reserves 
of energy from fissionable materials are now 
estimated to be over 20 times that available 
from existing mineral fuels—coal, oll, and 
gas. We must bear in mind, first, that the 
rate of energy used is growing more rapidly, 
even, than our population rate. We are 
therefore forced to anticipate those demands 
which cannot be met by our capital resources 
in existing fuels. Furthermore, the varied 
use of coal, oll, and gas, which could not be 
met by fissionable materials, caution us to 
conserve them. We cannot ignore the in- 
creasing demands of liquid fuel for mobile 
power, plus coal derivatives and petro-chem- 
icals. Thus, I think, fissionable materials 
are arriving just in time to substitute a 
brighter lamp for the candles we now burn 
at both ends. 

Thirdly, there fs the portability factor of 
the atom, or the great concentration of 
energy contained in fissionable fuels. Given 
time, in our world economy, low-cost energy 
will attract capital and seek out its own 

l area of development. We can also 
count on atomic energy doing that in the 
Tuture—extending the present range of pow- 
er from coal, ofl, and water, with their limits 
of economical transmission. None of these 
present fuels, however, has the capacity to 
vault mountain barriers, jungles, and desert 
wastelands with the unimpaired energy of 
the atom. 

Let me describe these potentials In another 
set of terms. The tremendous growth in per 
capita use of energy in this country of ours 
fs not merely due to the genius of our engi- 
neers in lowering the cost of energy. It goes 
basically to the great increase in the effective 
recovery of energy, in its portable form, from 
the days before the industrial revolution to 
the present atomic revolution. The pound 
of coal we use today may produce about 1 
kilowatt hour of energy. This is roughly 
2,000 times the energy equivalents of a pound 
of muscle power, our prime energy source 
back in the days of our colonial 
Hence in the whole lifetime of our Nation 
the portability or concentration of our usable 
_ energy has increased by this factor of 2,000. 

In comparison with this, what does the 
atom offer? A pound of the pure, flaslonabie 
material, uranium 235, we are told, has the 
energy value of say, 244 million pounds of 
coal. Even if we were to realize only 1 per- 
cent of that energy value, the portability of 
our energy would be Increased by a factor 
of 25,000, Compare that factor of 25,000, 
and its implications on the range of energy 
exploitation that lies in the next generation, 
with the growth that has taken place from a 
two-thousandfold concentration of energy 
spread over a period of 200 years. 

OUR ATOMIC FUTURE 


Progress in the field of atomic propulsion, 
of course, offers fantastic prospects in the 
years ahead. The world's first atomic-pow- 
ered submarines, the revolutionary Nautilus 
and Sea Wolf will be able to cruise sub- 
merged at speeds in excess of 20 knots. A 
few pounds of uranium will give them ample 
fuel to travel thousands of miles underwater 
at top speed. They will require no breathing 
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tubes to the surface. Thus, neither fuel nor 
oxygen need limit their stay underwater. 

Basically, it is not much of a step from 
atomic-powered submarines to atomic-pow- 
ered combat and passenger ships and to 
nuclear propelled airplanes and trains. 
These present different problems, but in the 
light of gains already made they do not look 
too far off—but rather well within our 
compass. I venture to say that we will have 
them—and in the not far distant future. 
Indeed, I have no hesitancy about picturing 
for you a world of the near future in which 
atomic energy heats and powers our fac- 
tories, lights our cities, cooks our food, cures 
our ills, and propels our ships, planes, and 
trains. 

And I have hopes that the use of atomic 
energy in one of its protean forms will yet 
solve two of civilization’s most difficult prob- 
lems—the economical] distillation of sea wa- 
ter for industrial and agricultural use, ‘and 
the instantaneous disposal of human and 
industrial wastes. 

After the tremendous stimulus our scien- 
tists have given us, the next stage ahead 
is to resolve our engineering choices. This 
will be done through the efforts of chem- 
ists, metallurgists, thermodynamacists, me- 
chanical engineers—plus some imaginative 
financiers—and, I hope soon, some equally 
imaginative and persuasive salesmen, 


WANTED: A PHILOSOPHY 


The atomic age provides us not only with 
an open sesame to the treasure house of 
the world’s natural wealth—with classic 
irony, it has presented us also with the key 
to a Pandora's box of the world’s ills and 
evils. We already have in being a rapidly 
growing atomic technology. We are begin- 
ning, though somewhat faintly, to foresee 
the economy of this new era. But we lack 
a vigorous exposition of the philosophy of 
the atomic age. We require what a great 
and distinguished churchman has called a 


Pax Technica—a peace governed by a de- 


voutly ethical responsibility for retaining 
control over this advance of science which 
could destroy the world. 

Confronted with the dissolution of tradi- 
tional physical forms, the pulverization of 
matter, and the need to understand our 
new world not as a world of things and 
events, but as a universe of infinite and 
Huld relations, the danger is that we may 
lose entirely any sure sense of being in touch 
with reality. We may, indeed, under a panic 
urgency to do something—do anything, and 
so precipitate disaster. I think James Joyce 
has well characterized our situation with 
his sardonic comment: 

“History is a nightmare from which I am 
trying to awake.” 

And so it is—under the hideous threat 
of a hydrogen bomb in the hands of trigger- 
happy and frightened men. Yet one does 
not awaken from a nightmare by continuing 
to believe in its reality and thus succumb- 
ing to it—you awake from a nightmare and 
its influence by knowing it to be unreal and 
ty overcoming it. Let us not, therefore, 

by the complexities of the 
8 but only apparent transmutation of 
our physical world, but rather let us be en- 
couraged by the boundless opportunities, the 
limitiess possibilities, the marvelously ex- 
panding horizons of this new and still un- 
folding revolutionary atomic age. Í 

AND COURAGE yga 

In this upset of the status quo, this atomic 
demolition not only of the world that was 
but of the world that is, the need for new 
political leadership, for new management 
vision, for a new responsibility in retaining 
control over the advance of nuclear science 
is as important as, and in direct proportion 
to, our atomic performance capabilities. 

For we have a sober necessity to deter 
and to defend against atomic destruction. 
We have a moral compulsion to answer the 
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crying need of all peoples for the peace and 
fulfillment of atomic creation. We have a 
desperate need not to underestimate the 
power and persuasiveness and persistence of 
evil. 

With all our craft and courage, with all 
our physical and spiritual resources, we have 
need to defend those things which, born of 
another revolution, are, above all others, 
worth defending: Our freedom of worship, 
our freedom of speech, our rights of assem- 
bly, of enterprise, of trial by jury, of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, of gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

Atomic energy taunts us with ideas of new 
world horizons. The challenge and the op- 
portunity for world leadership are clear— 
but do we have the wisdom and the initiative 
and the daring to rise to meet them? And 
if we do not, we must then ponder the ques- 
tion—who might? 

I can think now of no closing comment 
quite so apt as William Laurence’s story of 
an entry in the Journal of the Goncourt 
Brothers of April 1869, just 85 years ago. 
The entry describes a conversation between 
leading scientists of the day, in which they 
predicted that in a hundred years “man 
would know of what the atom is constituted” 
and “would be able to create life (syntheti- 
cally) in competition with God.” 

“We have the feeling,” the Goncourt Jour- 
nal states, “that when this time comes to 


' ecience, God with His white beard will come 


down to earth swinging a bunch of keys, and 
will say to humanity, the way they say at 5 
o'clock at the saloon: 


“Closing time, gentlemen.” 


— — — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimatcs shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1939). 


Memorial Day Address of Gen. G. B. 
Erskine, U. S. M. C., Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of central Pennsylvania were 
highly honored on May 30, 1954, to have 
in their midst one of America’s outstand- 
ing military leaders in the person of Gen. 
Graves B. Erskine, U. S. M. C., retired. 

General Erskine delivered the follow- 
ing Memorial Day address at the annual 
Blair County Memorial Day services, held 
May 30 in the natural amphitheater in 
the Alto Reste Memorial Park, midway 
between Hollidaysburg and Altoona, Pa. 

The services were sponsored by the 
Fort Fetter Post, No. 516, Department of 
Pennsylvania, the American Legion, Hol- 
lidaysbureg, Pa. 

General Erskine's address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, the Fort Fetter Post of the 
American Legion and the veterans of Blair 
County have bestowed a great honor upon 
me by inviting me to speak on this solemn 
occasion. Being a life member of the Ameri- 
can Legion, I am familiar with its tradition 
of service and its many activities and con- 
tributions in support of a strong America. 

It is also a great privilege to be included 
on the same program and share the plat- 
iorm with so distinguished a son of the great 
State of Pennsylvania as Congressman JAMES 
E. Van ZANDT. 

Even more, however, it is a distinct honor 


to be invited here because this area in Penn- — 


sylvania has an unbroken history of defend- 
ing America dating from 1775 down to the 


present, From the days of the first Penn- 


sylvania Rifle Battalion in 1775 down to the 
days of the gallant men who fought along 
the Yalu River in Korea, this part of Penn- 
sylvania has always been represented in the 
struggle to uphold the freedom and liberty 
that characterize our democracy. 

Ladies and gentlemen: it was also with a 
deep sense of humility that I accepted the 
invitation to offer here today a few words of 
tribute to the fallen men of Blair County. 
It is the humility of one who realizes how 
much the living owe the dead. It is the 
humility of one who knows mere words can 
add nothing to the everlasting respect these 
men have achieved through their own deeds, 

In 1775 the men of Pennsylvania contrib- 
uted to the birth of something we call free- 
dom, and today they continue to fight to 

rve that freedom. We are assembled 
here to honor those who understood freedom 
and have defended it with their lives, at 
home and around the world during the past 
175 years. We honor the gallant citizen 
soldiers of Pennsylvania who died at Brandy- 
wine, Gettysburg, in the Argonne, on the 
Rhine, at the Pusan perimeter, on the high 
seas, and in the battles in the air. 

There have been long periods in American 
history when our people could gather on 
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Memorial Day to honor men of past wars and 
enjoy the peace that these men defended. 
Peace seemed secure then, and freedom, the 
cornerstone of our democracy, seemed im- 
mune from threat. In other years we have 
sometimes taken our freedom for granted 
without too much thought of what it has 
cost in human life, not only to secure it but 
also to protect it. 

Today we can permit ourselves no such 
luxury. The freedom men died for is threat- 
ened again; the peace for which the whole 
world has hoped seems more remote than 
ever. We have come into an age of peril, a 
time of tension. 

The peril and tension will hang over us 
for a long time. If we are to keep our free- 
dom secure, we will have to do more than 
meet once a year to honor those who have 
defended it in the past. Every day we must 
think the thoughts that are in our minds 
today. Every day of our lives is made richer 
and better because we are a free people, and 
every day we must willingly make the sacri- 
fices necessary to protect our way of life. 

To preserve our freedom we must under- 
stand and appreciate what it really is. Clear- 
ly it is a state of the mind, the soul, the 
conscience. Let me suggest to you some of 
the ways our freedom affects our everyday 
lives. 

Freedom is the right to live our life Just 
as we choose, so long as we do not encroach 
on the rights of others. We may worship 
God as and where we choose. We may freely 
choose a profession, a business, a hobby, and 
a recreation. We may freely choose our 
colleagues, our customers, our clients, and 
our co ms. We may freely select our 
leaders and hold them responsible for carry- 
ing out our mandates. We have rights but 
with them we have responsibilities; and it 
is only by measuring up to our responsi- 
bilities that we truly earn and hold our. 
rights. 

To anchor these ideas, our forebears wrote 
a Constitution that fairly bristles with our 
rights. Our steady adherence to the philos- 
ophy of this Constitution, coupled with our 
creative development of our great natural 
resources has built in these United States 
the greatest power and the greatest well- 
being in the history of mankind. We have 
built a wonderful country; a country worth 
living for and worth dying for. 

We have built a country rich both in 
spirit and in treasure. We provide educa- 
tion for all. We are turning out more young 
men with mechanical and technical train- 
ing than any other nation in the world. 
Our productive capacity surpasses that of 
the rest of the world. Our scientific men 
lead in their various fields. 

Despite 3 wars in 1 generation, we have 
attained and are now enjoying the highest 
standard of living ever known. 

We stand, girded with our greatest peace- 
time strength for the protection of the good 
things in our lives, but we have no designs 
on a single inch of any other nation’s ter- 
ritory. Our only aspiration for any other 
nation is that it, too, enjoy the full meas- 
ure of freedom and the spiritual and mate- 
rial benefits which flow from it. N 

We are strong and we can be confident. 
This is a time for confidence and not for 
fear. Why, then, is there tension; why is 
there a threat to freedom and to peace? 

The tension and the threat are not of our 
making. After VJ—Day we turned all our 
energies to building peace in a shattered 


and weary world. But our enemy had no 
interest in peace. The enemy sought to 
stampede the frightened, hungry, dazed peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia into his expanding 
empire—an empire built on hopelessness 
and despair, 

Our enemy is clearly defined. 

The enemy is militant communism. 

In communism we are faced by an implac- 
able and ruthless foe. Its leaders seized 
power through conspiracy and hold it 
through terror. They look upon our free- 
dom as a symptom of weakness. They have 
reduced the unhappy people of their coun- 


‘tries into a faceless, sodden mass. To these 


ruthless leaders, government is not an in- 
strument for insuring life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness for its subjects. 

Their system strips the individual of hu- 
man dignity; it makes him a slave of the 
state who exists solely for its welfare, not 
his own. 

Lenin, one of the early high priests of 
communism, predicted that our system, 
based on the dignity of the individual, and 
his system based on the theory that the in- 
dividual is an instrument of the state, could 
not live together peacefully. He forecast a 
series of violent collisions between the two. 

This theory has put the leaders of com- 
munism in continuous, unrelenting hostility 
toward non-Communist countries. Real co- 
operation is out of the question. They create 
the illusion of cooperation only when it 
seems, for a time, the best means to reach 
their final goal—the destruction of the non= 
Communist world. 

However, Lenin’s followers have learned 
that the will to freedom does not die in 
the face of struggle and adversity. 

In the spring of 1948 the Communists 
suddenly blockaded the roads to West Ber- 
lin, shutting off supplies to the people of 
Berlin and to the free nations’ garrisons 
there. Perhaps the Soviets expected us to 
meekly abandon the outpost and with it 
the 2 million gallant Berliners who clung 
to their city—battered and ruined but still 
free in the midst of the Red Zone. 

On June 26, 1948, the allied nations start- 
ed the airlift to supply West Berlin. When 
it was over September 30, 1949, we were a 
quarter of a billion dollars out of pocket. 
Our Air Force had flown 82 million statute 
miles delivering, along with the British, 
almost 214 million tons of supplies to West 
Berlin. The Soviets drained some dollars 
from our Treasury, they tightened tension 
throughout the world; but they had to yield 
in the face of the free world's determination 
and resourcefulness. 

On June 25, 1950, the Soviets launched a 
limited war by sending their North Korean 
satellite across the 38th parallel. They were 
convinced that the free world wouldn't 
strike back. This attack cost us 142,000 cas- 
ualties and several billion dollars a year, 
And global tension grew even more taut. 

These were individual overt actions. But 
all the while the Communists have used 
deceit, subversion, and terrorism. Some ex- 
amples have recently come to light 
the defection of Soviet agents frightened 
for their lives or fed up with their dirty 
work. 


Last February a Russian secret police cap- 
tain (Nikolai Khokhlov) came to Frankfurt. - 
for the purpose of assassinating a member 
of a Russian expatriate anti-Soviet organi- 
zation (Georgi 8. Okolovich of NTS). But 
the captain sidestepped his mission. He 
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surrendered to American intelligence. He 
had a clever little weapon manufactured to 
MVD specifications. It was a cigarette case 
that fired a dum dum bullet smeared with 
potassium cyanide. 

Not long ago Viadimir Petrov, a diplo- 
matic employee of the Soviet Union, asked 
for political asylum in Australia. Two 
armed Soviet “diplomatic couriers” were in 
the process of kidnaping his wife by plane 
when she was rescued by Australian officers. 

With these incidents, tension grew even 
tighter in the world as free people were re- 
minded that the Soviets include mystery 
thriller assassination and kidnapping in their 
repertoire of aggressive tricks. 

Revolution everywhere is the Communists’ 
ultimate alm. They have an utterly ruth- 
less, completely unmoral attitude toward the 
means of bringing it about. With no other 
standards of morality or decency, they be- 
lieve that any means is good that will speed 
the revolution. 

That is why President Eisenhower told 
the Nation “American freedom is threatened 
80 long as the world Communist conspiracy 
exists in its present scope, power, and hos- 
tility.” 

The threat is real and ever-present. Yet 
now is a time for confidence, because we— 
together with the other freedom-loving na- 
tions of the world—possess overwhelming 
spiritual and material power to meet both 
the shock and the corrosive aggression ot 
communism. 

This is a time for confidence but not for 
eomplacence. 

This is time for confidence, but a con- 
fidence that is wary, wise, and watchful. 

We can be sure the Soviet Union will con- 
tinue its aggression. We must be wary, wise, 
and watchful to determine what form it will 
take next and we must be resolved to beat 
it back on every front. 

A year ago, writing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, William Henry Chamberlin 
pointed out, “the Soviet Government has 
challenged us to the competition of inter- 
national civil war. That challenge we shall 
ignore or fumble at our peril. For the grand 
design of Lenin and Stalin for the conquest 
of the world is not conceived along Napole- 
onic. lines of military conquest. It is a 
design that depends for 90 percent of its 
success on the revolutionary tactics of sub- 
version, propaganda, and infiltration, with 
the ground and air forces of the Red army 
built up to maximum strength to furnish 
support where and if needed.” 

This seems to be a fairly accurate estimate 
of the situation today, despite the constant 
- rattling of bombs and the ferocious chest 
. thumping of the Soviet orators. The Soviets 
are cautious folk, who don't want to risk 
fighting a major war for something they be- 
lieve they can attain by other means. 

Of course, we must consider the possibility 
that the Soviets- might start a general war 
under certain circumstances, and we must 
act acordingly. . 

They might, for example, start a general 
war if they thought the West was weak and 
divided. 

We know the basic weaknesses of the So- 
viet Union. We know her strengths. Bal- 
ancing one against the other, it seems prob- 
able she will try, for the time being at least, 
to continue her aggression by pressing 
politico-economic, psychological-proaganda 
attacks and local wars. 

Or by a combination of these tactics. 

The Soviets will try to disrupt the economy 
of the free world by frightening it into main- 
taining armaments beyond its capability, 
They will continue their divisive tactics by 
trying to win away our allies through eco- 
nomic or trade agreements. 

How far can the Soviet Union get with 


these tactics? Against frightened 
men, they have come 8 ee 
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Since 1939 the Communists have quietly 
taken over 11 countries. ; 

On February 19, 1948, Czechoslovakia was 
a democracy. Six days later it was under 
Red dictatorship. Little blood had been shed. 
It was all done with talk, threats, smooth, 
swift, deadly political maneuvering. It was 
done by a disciplined minority carrying out 
long prepared plans. In the years since, 
these freedom-loving people have been held 
under the Red yoke by purges, silent arrests 
at night, starvation, stifling of free speech, 
concentration camps, and all other parapher- 
nalia of the Soviet slave state. 

Such maneuvers are used by militant Com- 
munists to raise the tension level in the 
free world community. And yet every Com- 
munist orator, and I must say they seem 
to have good press agents, blames world 
tension on the United States. 

As informed citizens we need not yield 
to panic in the face of Communist-induced 
tensions. As membes of a free world com- 
munity we must not permit’ Communist 
maneuvers to come between us and our 


neighbors. 
The free world could avoid tension all 
right. It could avoid it by a complete 


abject surrender to Communist aggression, 
tl could avoid it by joining that enslaved, 
faceless mass behind the Iron Curtain. 

That, of course, we shall not do. 

We will never betray ourselves, nor the 
men who founded freedom in this country, 
nor the men who insured it with their lives. 

So the tension is quite likely to remain 
in the world for some time to come. 

Yet it is a time for confidence, a wary 
watchful confidence. It is time for con- 
fidence because we have traced the whole 
design of Communist aggression. We know 
how to recognize it and meet it on every 
front. 

We know we must maintain sufficient milt- 
tary strength to deter possible Soviet military 
aggression. We know we must be ready to 
block war by Red satellites. We know we 
must prevent the Communist from tipping 
the balance in their favor by swallowing 
up any more countries on our side of the 
Iron Curtain. We know we must bolster 
our allies because freedom lies in collective 
security. 

It is no time to mutter darkly about 
survival. The men to whom we pay tribute 
today thought first of the survival of free- 
dom and we must do the same. 

We can confidently face and ride out the 
tension in the world for 1 year or 1 decade 
or 1 century if we simply practice without 
cessation, every day, the virtues of calm 
courage, endurance, steadfast purpose, and 
willingness to sacrifice for principle—as they 
were practiced by those whom we morn today. 

If we weaken and soften because we feel 
we can no longer endure the burden 
of standing to arms; if our consciousness 
of danger becomes less acute; if we allow 
ourselyes to wander into the byways of dis- 
cord and confusion, we face catastrophe. 

Our purpose to defend our way of life 
must match and overmatch in hardness, dur- 
ability, and inflexibility the very hardness, 
durability and inflexibility of those who seek 
to destroy it. 

If we do this, we will survive, and so will 
fredom, because freedom in this world has 
the preponderance of power. 

‘The opportunity is ours today to enrich 
the meaning of the sacrifices of our gallant 
war dead. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the cause for 
which so many of our men and women have 
given their lives. Let us pray that God may 
give us the wisdom, the courage, and the 
determination to do all things that must 
be done to protect and preserve our coun- 
try, and help to bring the world to lasting 
peace. - 


June 3 
Chance To Save Hub Port 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled Chance 
To Save Hub Port,” which appeared in 
the Springfield (Mass.) News on May 14, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cuance To Save Hus PORT 

In 1900, the port of Boston ranked fourth 
in exports, but by 1951 it had fallen to 45th 
among the ports of the United States. 

Once ranked with New York and Philadel- 
phia, Boston must now fight to keep up with 
Marcus Hook, Portland, Oreg., and Lake 
Charles. Our port does less business than 
many of the Great Lakes ports and, of course, 
handles millions of tons less than such ports 
as Beaumont, Port Arthur, Houston, New 
Orleans, and Norfolk. 

Partly due to the excellent promotional 
work of the Port of New York Authority con- 
trasted with Massachusetts’ own feeble but 
expensive efforts, less than one-fifth of New 
England's own exports are shipped from the 
port of Boston, about as sad a commentary 
as could be made about our once-great port. 

Despite the fact that State taxpayers have 
been pouring millions of dollars into the 
port, it continues to struggle along with 
less than 20 million tons of traffic a year. 
However, the situation is even more pathetic 
than such disheartening statistics would 
indicate. » 

About 25 percent of the general cargo 
veasels which call at Boston use the Army 
base pier, which provides 30 percent of the 
berthing plers in Boston. It is the only pier 
in Boston with shipside warehouse space 
and double shipside tracks. 

It can handle more than 100 railroad cars 
or trucks; Its upper floors have 550,000 square 
feet of storage space, and it has 7 full- 
sized covered berths equalled only by the east 
Boston pier of the Boston and Albany Rall- 
road. 


In 1935, there were 35 other covered berths 
in the Boston port area, but now there are 
only 22 other than those maintained at the 
Army pler, 

In short, the Army pler is superior to all 
other facilities in Boston Harbor, That is, 
it would be if it were not in gfeat danger of 
collapsing into the channel. The pier was 
bullt for the Army in 1918 and was used again 
by the Army during World War II. It is the 
only Boston pier suitable for use as a port 
of embarkation In wartime, 4 

During the years of pence, the Maritime 
Administration has leased the area for com- 
mercial purposes and, by the way, has netted 
a sizable profit for the Federal Government. 
However, it has been a poor landlord, and 
has not turned the profits into improvements 
or maintenance, In 1935, it put a steel skirt 
around the pier which had been attacked by 
marine borers, and that has rusted away. 
Repairs are desperately needed. i 

Now, the Commerce Department has told 
the Maritime Administration to return the 
neglected pier to the Army which doesn't 
need it or want it now. Therefore, the badly 
deteriorated facility will probably be disposed 
of by the General Services Administration as 
surplus property. 
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This would be an unfair blow to the 
already weak port of Boston. To prevent 
this catastrophe, Senator KENNEDY, together 
with Senator SALTONSTALL, has introduced in 
the Senate a bill authorizing the repair and 
rehabilitation of the pier, and its lease to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 
would then agree to pay all sûbsequent 
maintenance costs. 

The details of such an agreement should 
be subjected to careful study and thought, 
but we should delay no longer in taking steps 
to save the Army pier from collapsing into 
the channel and carrying with it the already 
clouded hopes to save the port of Boston. 


Address by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice S. 
Sheehy at 16th Annual Solemn Military 
Memorial Field Mass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very im- 
pressive address delivered by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Maurice S. Sheehy, 
on the occasion of the 16th annual sol- 
emn military memorial field mass, held 
at the amphitheater, Arlington National 
Cemetery, on the 23d of May 1954. 

Monsignor Sheehy is the head of the 
department of religious education, Cath- 
olic University of America. He per- 
formed notable service to the Armed 
Forces during the late war and holds the 
rank of admiral in the Chaplain Corps 
of the United States Naval Reserve. The 
Monsignor’s address is very brief, but 
is one of the most eloquent tributes ever 
Paid to the men in the Armed Forces 
who gave their lives for their country. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Take courage. I have overcome the 
World” (John 16; 23). 

Once more we assemble in this hallowed 
ground to pay tribute to our heroic dead, 
Before thé Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Surrounded by the graves of thousands who 
made forfeit their lives in their country's 
Cause, the pomp and pride of life surrender 
to the presence of death. Those who are 
Willing to die for a cause survive in the 
krateſul memory of man those who are 
afraid to live for it. Cardinal Newman once 
wrote, “Fear not that thy life may have an 
end, but fear rather that it may never have 
a beginning.” 

Something tremendous is about to hap- 
Pen in this amphitheater, something I have 
no words to describe. Overwhelmed by the 
fact, my words shall be few indeed. You 
came to do something, not to listen. What 
Words of mine can compare with the action 
Of the mass? We assemble that its deluge 
of graces may descend upon all who have 
served and are serving our beloved country. 
In a few moments, He who said, “I am the 
Way, the truth, and the life,” will come to 
this altar. Amid uncounted heroes, He, the 
Lamb of God who offered Himself in sacri- 
fice for others, should feel at home. 

To some death is a cruel tyrant. Men of 
faith recall that death is always the servant 
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of God. Sometime, somewhere, somehow, 
God will call us to Him. Why are the dead, 
row upon row, resting in this cemetery? 
Many died in the high noon of life. Ali 
are here because God permitted them not 
only to die but to come to this sacred rest- 
ing place. Dying and behold they live. He 
who took the sting of terror from death will 
soon be amongst us. 

Over 19 centuries ago men were scheming, 
as they are today, to destroy Christ. He 
was about 20 miles from Jerusalem when 
word came to Him that His friend, Lazarus, 
was dead. Then we read, “Steadfastly He 
set His face to go to Jerusalem,“ No doubt 
His apostles protested. Jesus answered 
simply, “I go.” Then Thomas cried out, 
“Let us also go that we may die with Him.” 
Past familiar and loved landscapes, Jesus 
came to the city over which He had wept. 
At the end of the journey was the hard and 
bloody wood of the cross. 

One thought should console us, above all 
others, as we glance over these grave-filled 
valleys today. The victory of the Kingdom 
of God is certain. Christ said, Take cour- 
age. I have overcome the world.” History 
is nothing more or less than a record of 
war, of the warfare between the Kingdom 
of God and the world. Man, because of free 
will, chooses his destiny. Most of Arling- 
ton’s dead paid a price for their loyalty. 
Christ warned His followers, “If any man 
will be my disciple, let him take up his 
cross and follow Me.“ Those American 
heroes who in dying kept their eyes on the 
cross of Christ died in a cause that must 
triumph. “Greater love than this hath no 
man than that he give his life for his 
friend.” 

What, alas, is not certain is that this coun- 
try is forever wedded to the Kingdom of 
God. Countries like individuals may change 
their destiny. Our Nation today is the 
strongest in the world, not because of its 
armaments but because it rests upon a noble 
and holy ideal: 2 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Man stole that ideal from heaven. It has 
set on fire the homes of freedom-loving peo- 
ples throughout the world. It is the guiding 
star in a dark and tortured age. 

There is one question I would ask in the 
presence of our heroic dead: Is this Nation 
losing its spiritual dynamism? Are we carry- 
ing the torch which they have handed to us? 

Certainly our Nation is torn as never be- 
fore by internal dissention, by pharasaical 
politicians, by the greedy struggle for power, 
by those who would compromise with the 
diabolism of atheistic communism. 

Are we too self-centered to pay the price 
that our form of government may endure? 
Shall we because of the mirage of a moment 
of peace betray the heritage for which free- 
men fought and died? Is our sense of duty 
toward our land so dead that many consider 
service in our Armed Forces an evil hour 
rather than a consecreated privilege? 

Christ warned those who sought the King- 
dom of God and its justice. “If you were 
of the world, the world would love what is 
its own. But because you are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, the world hates you.“! 

Today there is a conspiracy, an evil con- 
spiracy, against those who oppose com- 
munism, “Why are you fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” We who assemble here this morn- 
ing have come with stout hearts and firm 
purpose, Christ should feel at home among 
you and among those who sleep in this ceme- 
tery. Would He feel as much at home across 
the Potomac where some seek only their own 
good, the triumph of a political party, a 
trade association, or a labor group? We 
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live in a day when to be alive and to be in- 
different to the world crisis may not be 
synomymous. We must all now be good 
Americans—and Good Christians—or we be- 
tray those whose death we today honor. 

During the mass, we draw apart the cur- 
tains of time and take our place before the 
Cross of Calvary. Beyond we see the ever- 
lasting hills and hear again His words, Take 
courage. I have overcome the world.” Every 
nation which abandons God will perish, May 
we joint our hearts and minds this day, this 
hour, this very moment with Jesus as He 
prays, “Just Father, the world has not known 
Thee. I have made known Thy name 
in order that the love with which Thou hast 
loved me may be in them and I in them.” 

Take courage. Men and women of faith 
will help Christ overcome the world. 


Supreme Court Ruling on Segregation in 
the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very timely 
editorial entitled “Another Error,” pub- 
lished in the Hattiesburg (Miss.) Ameri- 
can of May 31, 1954, dealing with the 
Supreme Court ruling on segregation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ANOTHER ERROR 

The Supreme Court made an error in rul- 
ing out segregation in public schools. 

And now some thoughtless Negro agents 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People are making another 
error. They met in Jackson Sunday and 
adopted a program calling for an immediate 
campaign to end segregation in Mississippi 
schools. 

Obviously these Negroes are unaware of 
the situation in this State. They are doing 
the very thing that will produce the worst 
possible racial relations, They should be de- 
nounced by the more intelligent members 
of their race. 

No amount of force will enable the Ne- 
groes to attend white schools, even though 
they might wish to. They ought to realize 
this and save themselves and others a lot 
of distress. 

The problem shapes up something like 
this: 


The Negroes say they are prepared to go 
to court to have the segregation decision 
enforced. What happens when they go to 
court? The judges, the court officers, the 
people who will compose the juries are Mis- 
sissippians. If a criminal charge is filed the 
Federal district court grand jury will have 
to consider it. Is any Mississippi citizen, 
white or black, so stupid as to believe that 
such a grand jury will return an indictment? 
If the grand jury were called up before the 
United States Supreme Court itself and rep- 
rimanded the jury foreman would reply 
about as follows: Your Honors, we will have 
to indict ourselves, if necessary, because 
we will continue to refuse to bring in an 
indictment in this case or any case like it, 

Now just what would the Federal courts, 
the NAACP, and all the other Negroes who 
fight segregation do about that? 
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The Situation in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I made on May 28 before the 
Executives’ Club in Chicago concerning 
recent events in Indochina. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The acceleration of recent events in Indo- 
china has brought within the realm of defi- 
nite possibility within the next few weeks 
a request to Congress from the President of 
the United States for military intervention 
in that area. It is therefore important for 
all of us—in and out of Congress—to inquire 
into the nature of that struggle, and the 
decisions and actions which have brought us 
to this brink of war. 

We must take particular care to base our 
impending decisions upon the actual facts of 
the situation; for I think it is not unfair 
to say that the policies of the Western 
powers toward Indochina have been notably 
marked by miscalculations and contradic- 
tions; that there has been a steadily widening 
gap between our conception of events in that 
area and reality; and that our actions fre- 
quently have ben directed toward conditions 
which no longer existed. Permit me to 
mention four examples of what I believe to 
be glaring errors of conception and Judgment. 

First, the very foundation of American 
assistance rested upon a miscalculation of 
the military program of the French Union 
forces in Indochina. The United States, 
which is now paying more than 80 percent 
of the cost of the largely French-directed 
war, has based such assistance and our dip- 
lomatic strategy on the assumption that the 
so-called Navarre plan would achieve a mili- 
tary victory against the Viet Minh. This 
plan, bearing the name of the French gen- 
eral in command of the area, called for devel- 
opment of the native armies and continu- 
ation of the struggle by the French Union 
forces to achieve success by 1955. Joint 
French-American communiques in March 
and September of last year stated that 
American support was premised on the suc- 
cess of this plan; and as late as April of this 
year, Secretary Dulles stated in discussing 
Geneva that there was “on reason to ques- 
tion the inherent soundness of the Navarre 
plan“ and that “nothing has happened to 
change the basic estimate of relative mili- 
tary power for 1955.“ Chairman Radford, 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stated at the 
same time that our military and technical 
assistance was still based upon the “expec- 
tation that increased military operation by 
the French and by the associated states 
would defeat the Communist military 
forces.” 

Not only were these statements in direct 
contrast to the steady deterioration of the 
military situation in Indochina; were 
also in curious contradiction to the policies 
of the French in that area as outlined 1 
month earlier by Premier Laniel. Recalling 
previous disagreements over the desirability 
of negotiation as an alternative to military 
triumph, M. Laniel told the French Assembly 
on March 6 that “Today we are unanimous 
in wishing from now on for a settlement of 
the conflict by means of negotiation. This 
is one thing that is settled. There is no 
need for anyone to argue it further.” 
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The failure of the United States to com- 
prehend the eclipse of the Navarre plan in 
French councils as well as on Indochinese 
battlefields was a most serious miscalcula- 
tion. It can be traced to further miscal- 
culations on the part of both France and 
the United States: our underestimation of 
the military power of the Viet Minh; our 
failure to consider the effect upon their 
military capabilities of increased assistance 
from Red China; and our inability to fore- 
see the drastic turn in the military situation 
which occurred between the Berlin and 
Geneva Conferences. 

A second basic miscalculation was our 
inability to recognize the nature and sig- 
nificance of the independence movement in 
Indochina, Certainly we must realize now 
that the success of the Navarre plan, and any 
hope of either military victory or a reason- 
able negotiated peace, rested upon the effec- 
tiveness and reliability of the Vietnamese 
Army and its officer corps; and that in turn 
depended not only on the quality of French 
training, but also upon the wholehearted 
support and devotion which the people of 
Vietnam would be willing to give to the 
struggle against the Communists. 

Of course, this issue presented the United 
States with a serious dilemma. On the one 
hand, the importance of Vietnamese spirit 
and the traditions of our own policy moti- 
vated our desires for a French grant of inde- 
pendence. On the other hand, a strong body 
of opinion within our Department of State 
argued that the French would withdraw from 
the struggle, with disastrous results, if the 
ties binding Indochina to the French Union 
were severed. Seeking a rationalization by 
which to escape from this dilemma while 
preventing a French withdrawal, the United 
States, under Democratic as well as Repub- 
lican administrations, chose to support the 
myth—and it was no more than a myth— 
that the associated states of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam were genuinely independent. 

In May of last year, for example, the De- 
Partment of State in a letter assured me 
that “France had granted such a full measure 
of control over their own affairs that 
these three countries became sovereign 
states.” This hardly squares with the ex- 
tensive political control still maintained by 
the French Republic through its domination 
of the French Union and the lack of a 
popular assembly in Vietnam; its diplo- 
matic control, through its coordination of 
Vietnamese foreign policy and diplomatic 
missions; its extensive military control over 
the conduct of war, the distribution of 
American aid, the retention of French facili- 
ties, and even the training of native armies; 
and extensive economic control, through 
ownership of the country’s basic resources, 
control of transportation and commerce, and 
special tax and extraterritorial privileges. 

The third fundamental American miscal- 
culation was our misapprehension of the 
fluidity and instability which characterized 
Asia and allied attitudes toward its prob- 
lems. To attempt to unify the non-Commu- 
nist forces of Asia, Western Europe, and the 
United States on a single course of action in 
Indochina and Asia in a concentrated period 
of time was an impossible task, and failed 
to distinguish the diplomatic difficulties 
faced in Asia and those on which we had 
achieved comparative unity in Europe, In 
Europe, we have always dealt with estab- 
lished governments reasonably able to main- 
tain domestic order, whose officials were 
familiar with Communist motives and tradi- 
tional balances of power. In Europe we 
were able to establish a system of mutual 
guaranties to defer the Soviet Union from 
outright military intervention. 

The situation in the Par East is entirely 
different. Young and struggling govern- 
ments, with a traditional hatred for the 
white man who had exploited them for sev- 
eral centuries, held no strong hostility for 
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the Communist movement which was, and 
still is to some extent, identified in many 
sections with independence. In Indochina, 
the cause of the West was blurred by the 
visual impact of colonial powers fighting na- 
tive people. No system of military guaran- 
ties had been established; neutrality, far 
more than mutuality, characterized Asiatic 
opinion; and there was no real political or 
military counterforce to offset the massive 
armies and power of the Chinese. The politi- 
cal and economic interests of ourselves and 
our European allies in the area were not on 
the same level, although the West is reap- 
ing a bitter harvest of decades of mistakes 
and exploitation in Asia. It was thus a 
serious mistake to assume that united ac- 
tion would be quickly forthcoming as the 
result of our belated prompting, and dis- 
unity at home and with our most intimate 
allles was the unfortunate result. 

The fourth and final serious miscalcula- 
tion by the United States was to base our 
own military strength upon a mistaken 
analysis by the National Security Council 
of the future course of events in the world 
in general, and in Indochina in particular. 
Last year, the administration cut our Air 
Force funds by over 65 billion. As a result, 
instead of possessing 143 wings by 1955— 
the minimum requested by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in 1951—we will have no more than 
137 wings by 1957. This year, the New 
Look provides for a cut of $5 billion from 
last year's budget. This slash, to result in 
a reduction from 20 to 17 divisions this year 
and to 15 next year, is based upon assump- 
tions which have not stood the test of time: 
That the United States would not have its 
overseas commitments increased; that we 
would continue a withdrawal of our ground 
forces in various parts of the world, includ- 
ing the Par East; and that our massive re- 
tallatory power, including a great capacity to 
retaliate, instantly, by means and at places 
of our own choosing, would give us security 
at bargain prices. 

Events in Indochina and elsewhere today 
have already knocked the props from under 
these assumptions: and our reduction of 
strength for resistance in so-called brush- 
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tion, has in effect invited expansion by the 
Communists in areas such as Indochina 
through those techniques which they deem 
not sufficiently offensive to induce us to risk 
the atome warfare for which we arè so ill 
prepared defensively. 

These miscalculations and contradictions 
upon which our policies have been based for 
so many years have become more apparent 
in recent weeks. The resultant confusion, 
haste, contradictions, reversals, and failures 
are by now well known to you. 

We may hope that the Communists, who 
would be necessarily concerned about a ma- 
jor war in the Par East the end of which they 
cannot foresee, will come to terms in Indo- 
china. Present deliberations center about 
the possibility of a cease fire and partition 
along the 16th parallel, with Communist 
recognition of the security of Laos and 
Cambodia. This might permit the Allies to 
establish a defensive pact solidifying their 
determination to repel, by whatever means 
are necessary, any Communist advances be- 
yond that line. 

But the Communists’ willingness to accept 
such an agreement will depend upon their 
assessment of the limits to which they could 
force us without facing atomic retaliation. 
Today they are intransigent, Time is pass- 
ing in Geneva. Our allies, fearful of the 
tremendous buildup of Russian and Chinese 
military power, including the Soviet’s hydro- 
gen developments and long-range air foros. 
are indecisive; and the French may soon be 
faced with the basic decision as to whether 
to continue the struggle in the absence of a 
reasonable negotiated settlement, or whether 
they will surrender or withdraw. Certainly 
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any French decision to maintain the struggle 
will depend upon assurances of American 
support. It is thus apparent, as I previously 
stated, that the administration and Congress 
may soon be called upon to decide the wis- 
dom of American intervention on behalf of 
the French Union forces. 

The elements of that decision, the ingre- 
dients which must balance in order to pro- 
duce a successful policy, are clear. 

First, the United States has insisted that 
our intervention must be on the basis of 
united action, and under the auspices of 
the United Nations. We originally required, 
as a condition for our participation, the 
assistance of not only Great Britain and 
France but also the peoples of Asia, includ- 
ing India, Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia in 
Addition to the Associated States of Indo- 
china. 

It is doubtful that this condition can be 
wholly met. Even if the support of our west- 
ern-allies, and such island nations as the 
Philippines and New Zealand is forthcoming, 
we have no evidence that the heretofore neu- 
tral countries of Asia would join us in col- 
lective action. We must therefore consider 
whether this limited support would be sum- 
cient. 

Secondly, the United States has insisted 
upon complete independence for the people 
of Indochina as a condition of our interven- 
tion, in order to win the support of the Viet- 
namese and the rest of Asia, and in order 
to assure the justice of our cause. Here, 
too, the condition we have imposed presents 
serious difficulties, including the possibili- 
ties of French withdrawal once the ties be- 
tween the French Union and the Associated 
States are broken. Moreover, it would be 
dificult to insist upon free elections in a 
country where—according to those occasional 
reports seeping through strict censorship— 
native units have defected to the Commu- 
nists even at Dien Bien Phu itself, where 
most government officials and some of their 
families are in Europe instead of at home, 
and Where Ho Chi Minh—rather than Bao 
Dai—is the most popular leader in the land 
because of this identification with the fight 
against French colonial rule. 

Third, intervention by the United States 
could not be expected in the absence of a 
willingness by the French to continue the 
struggle. The present French Government 
survives by the razor’s edge of a two-vote 
margin, The French people are weary from 
8 long years of fighting and thè disaster at 
Dien Bien Phu. We do not know, once the 
decision faces them, whether they will choose 
withdrawal or a continuation of the struggle. 

Fourth, American intervention is depend- 
ent upon the role of the Vietnamese. The 
lack of popular enthusiasm for the war in 
that area, the hostility from the natives 
faced by western soldiers, and the desertion 
of the Vietnamese soldiers and civilians to 
Ho Chi Minh—which might well rapidly in- 
crease if a partition contrary to their wishes 
were adopted—these are the factors upon 
which the quality of this ingredient would 
be determined. 

Fifth, the United States would, of course, 
only intervene where such intervention was 
militarily sound. The terrain in Indochina 
is more complex than Korea and we would 
not have the support of a friendly popula- 
tion. We would be forced to throw our 
widely dispersed ground troops into the 
Jungle war where conditions favor the Com- 
munists, and it is doubtful that we could 
Possibly achieve decisive results if the Chi- 
nese answered our ground troops with so- 
called volunteer units. Certainly this con- 
dition is not one that can be discussed in 
full today without a comprehensive analysis 
of the military situation, but we know 
enough to realize the difficulties which sur- 
round this condition, too. 


If these five conditions are not met in full, 
it will be necessary to weigh each of them 
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in balance against the circumstances of the 
day in order to determine the desirability of 
the particular type of intervention which 
may be requested at that time. We would, 
moreover, be faced with two other decisions: 

First, can we or should we localize such 
a war in Indochina as we did in Korea, or 
would we be prepared to carry the war to 
the Chinese mainland and thus risk the in- 
vocation of the Sino-Russian Treaty of 
Friendship and a worldwide nuclear war? 

Secondly, we would be required to de- 
termine under the circumstances then exist- 
ent whether all or part of Indochina is ab- 
solutely essential to the security of Asia and 
the free world. President Eisenhower 
originally stated that Indochina was of 
transcendent importance under the “falling 
dominoes” theory. Secretary Dulles has 
since indicated that the loss of all of south- 
east Asia might not necessarily follow the 
loss of Indochina. But, the internal strug- 
gles, the neutrality, and the military weak- 
nesses of the other governments of Asia 
would tend to make them weak reeds on 
which to lean once Indochina fell, 

These are decisions which weigh heavily 
upon the minds of the administration and 
Congress, and indeed all citizens. Permit me 
to conclude, however, by pointing out what 
may be one encouraging result: namely, the 
lessons the United States may have learned 
in Indochina for more effective policies in 
the future in that and other areas, 

1. First of all, I hope we have learned the 
importance of allies. Those who once urged 
that we “go it alone” in Korea and else- 
where now insist upon the participation of 
other nations in any military intervention. 
We have learned, moreover, that we need 
more than our traditional European allies. 
For they are overextended in may areas, be- 
set by domestic problems and struggling to 
unify European defenses; and the battle 
against communism in Asia—with its long 
history of western exploitation—cannot be 
won without the full support of the nations 
of that continent. 

2. Secondly, I think we now more fully 
Tealize the implications of the hydrogen 
age. The fear of a nuclear war in which no 
nation would be victor and all nations would 
be victims has stimulated neutrality and 
caution throughout the world; and it has 
radically altered the significance of a mili- 
tary program which relies primarily upon 
massive retaliatory power. For if the United 
States can meet aggression only by risking 
hydrogen warfare, we hand an advantage to 
the aggressor nation willing to achieve its 
conquest by methods short of those induc- 
ing us to take that risk. In short, we must 
reverse our air cuts and our New Look mili- 
tary cuts, and place national security ahead 
of balancing the budget. 

3. Third, I trust the United States has 
learned that it cannot ignore the moral and 
idealogical principles at the root of today's 
struggles. Indochina should teach us that 
in the long run our cause will be stronger 
if it is clearly just, if we remain true to our 
traditional policies of helping all oppressed 
people, even though it may require un- 
pleasant pressures in our relations with co- 
lonial powers and friends. We would have 
better served France itself, and the cause of 
the whole free world, had we insisted firmly 
at the beginning upon the complete Viet- 
namese independence which was essential to 
rally native and other Asiatic forces. 

4. Finally, the United States now has a 
clearer realization of the burdens of leader- 
ship, and the severe and conflicting criticisms 
which Great Britain and others bore in the 
past. Today the British feel we moved too 
fast in seeking action in Indochina; the 
French feel we moved too slow. Many 
Asiatics feel we have supported continued 
French domination of the Associated States 
by our assistance; others feel we have let 
down the Vietnamese by not intervening 
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more promptly and directly. Some say we 
are pushing our allies too hard; some say we 
are not leading them vigorously enough, 

Many Americans understandably respond 
to this criticism with an attitude of disgust 
and withdrawal. But unless we choose the 
road that will inevitably lead us to eventual 
submission or annihilation, we must recog- 
nize that these are our burdens borne by 
others in the past in the difficult task of 
welding into a powerful force a loose con- 
federacy of heterogeneous nations, some of 
whom will find our pace too slow, others 
too fast. 

The United States is the leader of the free 
world today; but this is mot so because our 
citizens are anxious that we take the lead in 
military battles; nor because our diplomats 
are the most expert; nor because our policies 
are faultless or the most popular, The 
mantle of leadership has been placed upon 
our shoulders not by any nation nor by our 
own Government or citizens but by destiny 
and circumstance, by the sheer fact of our 
physical and economic strength, and by our 
role as the only real counter to the forces of 
communism in the world today. If events 
in Indochina have taught us to better fulfill 
that role, then it is not a wholly dark story 
after all; and what Washington termed “the 
sacred fire of liberty” may yet be preserved 
throughout the world. z 


The Cases of Val Lorwin and Ted Lamb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a remark- 
able analysis by Drew Pearson of the 
injustices inflicted upon Val Lorwin and 
Ted Lamb, published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 2. This 
is substantial reason for the inquiry 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue WASHINGTON Merry-Go-Round 
(By Drew Pearson) 
LORWIN CASE PROBE PROPOSED 

Senator Tom HENNINGS, of Missouri, is 
proposing an investigation of the manner in 
which Val Lorwin, of the State Department, 
was indicted as a Communist only to have 
the Justice Department drop the indictment 
and fire the attorney who brought it. Lor- 
win was the only man on McCartey's list 
of 81 State Department Communists ever 
indicted. 

Since HENNINGS, a member of the impor- 
tant Judiciary Committee, is also the Senator 
chiefly responsible for killing the Bricker 
amendment, he will probably get the inves- 
tigation, for some other members of the 
Judiciary Committee, including its chair- 
man, Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, also 
believe that McCarthyist hysteria has gone 
too far and it's time to probe various unfair, 
un-American infringements perpetrated un- 
der the cloak of preventing communism. 

Of the many such, the two most giaring 
currently are: 

1. The Lorwin case, where a Justice De- 
partment attorney, William Gallagher, in- 
formed a grand jury that two FBI men would 
testify against Lorwin, when no FBI men 
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had any evidence. But because of this 
phony information a man had to live for 
months under the stigma of an indictment. 

2. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion's move to yank the Erie, Pa., television 
station of Ted Lamb, former attorney for the 
CIO and heavy Democratic backer, on the 
unsupported ground that Lamb was once a 
member of the Communist Party. 

Indict and run 


The Lamb case and the Lorwin case have 
certain parallels. In each instance the Gov- 
ernment moved on political grounds and with 
practically no evidence. Then it went out 
to try to find the evidence. 

Lorwin was indicted by Brownell last De- 
cember, shortly after Brownell tried to pin 
the treason charge on Harry Truman in the 
Harry Dexter White case. It was a period 
when the administration seemed to be fol- 
lowing a policy of out-McCarthying Mc- 
CarTHY. Prior to that time, not one of 
McCarrTur's long and varying lists of State 
Department Communists had panned out. 
So Val Lorwin, formerly with the State De- 
partment, now with the University of Chi- 
cago, was indicted. 

In the case of Ted Lamb, FCC Commis- 
sioner John Doerfer, of Wisconsin, Mc- 
Cartiy's best booster on the FCC, was brazen 
enough to tell him, “Too bad you're not a 
Republican.” 

Possibly what he referred to was the fact 
that Lamb had contributed $5,000 to the 
Adlai Stevenson campaign and was pub- 
licized by the Chicago Daily News as the top 
Democratic contributor in the Nation. Now 
a millionaire and a very successful attorney, 
Lamb helped to organize the United Auto 
Workers many years ago. Then, seeing the 
importance of radlo-TV, he was one of the 
first to get into that field. His TV station 
in Erie is one of the oldest and most profit- 
able in the country, has won countless awards 
for public service. 

Looking for evidence 

When the Communist charge was brought 
against Lamb, the conservative Toledo Blade, 
though competing against him for a TV 
station, commented: 

“This newspaper, which undoubtedly is as 
well informed about what goes on in this 
community as anybody else, has never come 
across any evidence to support the accusa- 
tion. * * * We will grant that one had to 
get up early in the morning to get the better 
of him [Lamb] in anything. But a Commu- 
nist? Bunk.” 

Nevertheless, McCarrry’s friend, Commis- 
sioner Doerfer, and FCC colleagues took the 
unusual step of holding up Lamb’s TV-radio 
license on the ground that he was a Com- 
munist. And, having taken this drastic ac- 
tion, they then went out to get the evidence. 
So far they've had great difficulty. 

Obviously, they are using the same tactics 
as in the Lorwin case. Among other things 
they sent two investigators to Ohio with 
instructions to dig up anything on Lamb's 
political activities, any possible marital or 
income-tax troubles. They also interviewed 
a former Communist, Emmett Lee Wheaton, 
Jr., of Lucas County, Ohio, together with a 
man named Bill Cummings. 

It soon developed that it was Cummings 


who had originated the information that 


Lamb was a Communist, 

“He stated,” said ex-Communist Wheaton 
in his affidavit, “that while he, Bill Cum- 
mings was an undercover agent for the FBI 
he had sent in reports to Mr. McGrath (How- 
ard McGrath, then Attorney General), and 
in these reports they stated Mr. Lamb was 
a member of the Communist Party.” 


One Thousand Dollars for evidence 
However, Wheaton, himself an ex-Commu- 
nist, told the FCC probers that he had no 
information that Lamb had any Communist 
connections or had supported the Commu- 
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nist Party. Various efforts were made to 
jog his memory, without success. Driving 
home afterward with Bill Cummings, the fol- 
lowing highly significant conversation took 
place during which Wheaton was offered 
$1,000 to refresh his memory. 

“On the way across the high-level bridge.“ 
Wheaton swore in his affidavit, “Cummings 
said to me, ‘If you will let your memory re- 
member Lamb’s being at the Lincoln House 
on the platform and pledging to give money 
to the cause of the Communist Party, it will 
be worth $1,000 to you and all your expenses 
paid if this goes to a hearing.“ 

It is on such tenuous evidence that men 
are being indicted today and valuable tele- 
vision properties are being suspended. And 
it is this sort of unfairness resulting from 
McCarthyism that Senator HENNINGS wants 
to investigate. 


Wisconsin Editorials in Commendation of 
Senator Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been glad to note many fine 
expressions in numerous newspapers 
throughout the Nation commending the 
contribution made by our associate, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEVI] in spearheading the passage of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
law. 

I send to the desk two such editorials 
from the press of his own State. The 
first is from the May 21 issue of the 
Grant County Independent, published in 
Lancaster, Wis. The second is an edi- 
torial from the May 24 issue of Wiscon- 
sin Farmer Union News, published in 
Frederick, Wis. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these editorials be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Grant County Independent of 
May 21, 1954) 
Writer's LEADERSHIP Saves ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY FoR UNITED STATES 


Last week President Eisenhower signed the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill, which after years 
of bitter controversy now clears a way for 
the joint development of this great project 
by the United States and Canada. 

Although the project authorized by the 
new law is distinctly a compromise in size 
and scope, it is a historic initial step toward 
ultimately opening the Midwest of the North 
American Continent to direct oceangoing 
commerce with the rest of the world. The 
new law authorizes only a 27-foot channel 
rather than the 35-foot channel which would 
be necessary to accommodate most ocean- 
borne traffic, and it does not authorize even 
that channel beyond the head of Lake Erie. 
The 21- and 25-foot channels at Detroit will 
thus continue to limit the traffic that flows 
to and from our ports on Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior, as well as the Michigan ports 
on Lake Huron. 

But the new legislation has broken the log- 
jam of controversy over the St. Lawrence 
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Waterway, and for that reason alone is an 
important milestone in the economic prog- 
ress of the country. 

Wisconsin can well be proud of the leader- 
ship of Senator ALEXANDER WILEY in bringing 
this legislation to pass. As one after another 
of his colleagues said as they rose in the 
Senate the day the conference report on the 
bill was finally adopted 2 weeks ago, it was 
the hard work, wise counsel, and determined 
efforts of Senator WET that saved for the 
United States a voice in the construction and 
control of the St. Lawrence seaway through 
the passage of this legislation. 

Senator PauL Doveras, of Illinois, was just 
one of many, but he put it this way: “We of 
the Midwest owe a great deal to Senator 
Wiker. I am sure the citizens of his State 
are grateful.” 

And indeed we should be. 


[From the Wisconsin Farmer Union News of 
May 24, 1954] 
Senator WILEY AND THE SEAWAY 


The way has finally been cleared for United 
States participation in the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway in partnership with 
our northern neighbor, Canada. The bill 
authorizing the $105 million project has 
passed both Houses of Congress. 

The backers of the seaway foresee vast ben- 
fits to the Midwest in improved transporta- 
tion facilities to industry and agriculture 
concentrated in the Great Lakes region. 
Another argument advanced in favor of de- 
veloping this passageway to the Atlantic has 
been that of the Increased national security 
this transportation lane can provide in time 
of war. 

One of the stanchest supporters of the 
seaway has been Senator Wilxr, of Wiscon- 
sin. It was left for him to shoulder much 
of the weight of final argument for the bill 
and to bear the brunt of the opposition's 
last-ditch attacks. Pralse for his successful 
efforts has come from many quarters—in 
some cases from where it was least expected. 

. . . . * 


The seaway bill just passed is not, how- 
ever, the final answer. Harbors will have to 
be improved along the Great Lakes and 
channels deepened from Lake Superior to 
Lake Erie for oceangoing vessels. Yet, had 
the measure not been approved, Canada was 
prepared to go it alone on the project. That 
United States participation has been assured 
and that the promise of a greater Great 
Lakes has been made brighter than ever, ts in 
no small measure due to the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, ALEXANDER WILEY. 


How To Grow Old Gracefully 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, last 
week the people of West Virginia honored 
Michael L. Benedum, of Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
who is a native of the State of West 
Virginia. There was a very fine gath- 
ering, at which the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety] presided. 

Mr. Benedum made a statement which 
I think should be of interest to most 
Americans. He said: 

Almost daily someone asks me how I keep 
going at my age. My formula is to keep busy 
so that the years go by unnoticed * * to 


* 
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despise nothing except selfishness, meanness, 
and corruption * * * fear nothing except 
cowardice, disloyalty, and indifference * * * 
covet nothing that is my neighbor’s except 
his kindness of heart and his gentleness 
of spirit * * * think many, many times of 
my friends and, if possible, seldom of my 
enemies. 


Mr. Benedum is 84 years old. His 
words are commented upon in an edi- 
torial published in the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette of May 26, 1954. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Bene- 
dum's statement and the editorial print- 
ed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

One Wo Knows TELLS How To Grow OLD 
GRACEFULLY 

“From my position on the sunset side of 
the hill, I want to say to you that autumn 
can be as beautiful as any other season; 
there are green grass and flowers on the 
western slope, too. 

“They are there if one wishes to see them 
and is willing to nurture them. They are 
there for those who approach the sunset un- 
afraid. 

“Almost daily someone asks me how I 
keep going at my age. My formula is to 
keep busy so that the years go by unno- 
ticed; to despise nothing except selfishness, 
meanness, and corruption; fear nothing ex- 
cept cowardice, disloyalty, and indifference; 
covet nothing that is my neighbor's except 
his kindness of heart and his gentleness of 


spirit; think many, many times of my 
friends and, if possible, seldom of my 
enemies. 


“So long as I can work and enjoy the kind 
words of approval of my associates and the 
warm handclasp of the younger generation, I 
see no reason why every day should not be 
as much of a challenge to a man of 84 as it 
is to anyone else. 

“As I see it, age is not a question of years. 
It is a state of mind. You are as young as 
your faith, and today I think I have more 
faith in my fellowman, in my country, and 
in my God than I have ever had.” 

These words were spoken by Michael L. 
Denedum, a man who grew up in the hills 
of West Virginia and who traveled the 
world to discover oil where others either did 
not think of looking or did not have the 
Jaith to think it could be found. He spoke 
them last Saturday night on the occasion of 
his being honored as “West Virginia's son of 
1954" by the West Virginia Society of the 
District of Columbia. 

As the calendar measures it, Michael Men- 
edum is 84 years old, but he is still active in 
his business and in making his wealth work 
for the benefit of his fellow man. 

His is the voice of experience, and it sub- 
stantiates completely the advice brought out 
in last Sunday's You and Your Health forum 
on how to grow old gracefully, 


Reducing Airmail Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a very fine column by Ray 
Tucker, which is syndicated to more than 
200 newspapers by the McClure News- 
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paper Syndicate, and which appeared on 
May 25, 1954, in the North Adams 
Transcript and the Springfield News, of 
Massachusetts; the Post-Herald. of 
Beckley, and the Daily Telegraph, of 
Biuefield, W. Va., and in the other papers 
subscribing to the syndicate. 

This column discusses in detail the 
very public-spirited and alert question- 
ing of the Civil Aeronautics Board by the 
distinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR KENNEDY PROBING AIRLINE GRAVY 
TRAIN : 


Fiat charges of dereliction of duty by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in handling more 
than $1 billion of mail payments and sub- 
sidies to the international airline carriers 
have been made before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

In failing to make any audits of these 
funds or to reduce subsidy allowances in 
accord with a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion, CAB was accused of defying the high 
tribunal, Congress, the White House, and 
the Post Office Department. Chairman Chan 
Gurney's explanation was that Congress had 
not given him a sufficiently large staff to 
check on the companies’ use or misuse of 
the $1 billion in defense grants. 

His defense did not satisfy his principal 
critics, Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, Of Mas- 
sachusetts, and HARLEY M. KILGORE, of West 
Virginia. Unless they can force Gurney to 
furnish long-secret data, they will ask that 
Congress or the Comptroller General investi- 
gate CAB’s alleged carelessness with the tax- 
payers’ money and favoritism to the polit- 
ically entrenched airlines. 

As the company which receives the major 
portion of these mail and subsidy grants, 
Juan T. Trippe's Pan American World Air- 
ways and its 61 subsidiaries, which include 
swanky hotels, golf courses, and country 
clubs, were the principal Kennedy-Kilgore 
targets. 

Kron brought out that CAB had given 
Pan Am and its subsidiary, American Over- 
seas Airlines, $1,750,000 for payment of Fed- 
eral income taxes in 1946. Although the 
taxes amounted to less than CAB's contri- 
bution, Pan Am simply pocketed the differ- 
ence. 

When Gurney admitted that CAB had 
made no attempt to recover this undeter- 
mined sum, Knon demanded that he start 
immediate action. Gurney was unable to 
say whether Pan Am had enjoyed similar 
tax windfalls in the 1946-53 period, and 
doubted whether he could verify the sug- 
gestion that it had. 8 

Gurney again pleaded lack of personnel 
for CAB's failure to obey the Supreme Court 
demand for a fairer and more economical 
computation of subsidy payments. In that 
decision, the Court held that the profits 
and losses of the parent companies’ numer- 
ous subsidiaries, including the hotels and 
country clubs, must be offset against each 
other, and the total subsidy figured on the 
net loss. 5 

But CAB, besides failing to make any 
audits of these subsidiaries’ finances, failed 
to follow the Supreme Court’s formula in 
presenting a 1955 budget of $143 million for 
these grants. The House reduced this figure 
by $42 million, insisting that CAB base 1955 
payments on the Supreme Court’s findings. 
Despite this mandate, which was ac- 
companied by severe criticism, CAB again 
submitted its original swollen budget to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field insists that at least $35 million in un- 
justified subsidies have been paid out under 
CAB’s apparently illegal and politically in- 
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spired generosity. Both Truman and Eisen- 
hower, as well as three congressional com- 
mittees, have long insisted on greater econ- 
omy in this field. 

Kitcore also ordered Gurney to furnish 
the expense accounts of Pan American's 10 
top officials. Their salaries, fees, and 
bonuses for 1953 totaled $842,154, but there 
was no data on their expenses for entertain- 
each soa other items, although these deduc- 

ons p to reduce the amoun 
Federal income taxes. Ae ara 

Kırcore made this request after Oswald 
Ryan, Pan American's friend on CAB, ad- 
mitted that he had been entertained lavish- 
ly by Wilbur Morrison, Pan American's vice 
president in charge of the South American 
division. It is Pan American's alleged mo- 
nopoly of through flights from New York 
to South America which led to the Gov- 
ernment's recent antitrust suit against the 
Trippe organization. 

Two other bits of evidence on huge ex- 
pense accounts piqued the KENNEDY-KIL-= 
cone curiosity. 

It developed that W. J. McEvoy, Pan Amer- 
ican vice president and Washington lobby- 
ist, received only $88,791 in salary for the 
1946-51 period, but he drew $61,682 for ex- 
penses. J. Carroll Cone, former Democratic 
national committeeman from Alabama, got 
$113,500 in salary and $100,453 in expenses. 
And they do not rank along Pan American's 
10 highest-paid executives and entertainers. 

When an Atlantic shipping strike threat- 
ened to strand Margaret Truman in Europe 
several years ago, at the former President's 
request Pan American placed a special air- 
plane at her disposal. McEvoy handled the 
mission, and is known in aviation circles as 
“Margaret's baby sitter.” 


West Coast Electronics Industry Ham- 
pered by Distance to Testing Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, electron- 
ics is the fastest growing industry in the 
United States. Its growth during the 
last decade has been phenomenal. It is 
already one of our major industrial 
fields, with sales value surpassing $5 bil- 
lion, and it is anticipated that sales of 
electronic products will quadruple before 
the end of this decade. 

The builders of this industry can also 
take pride in the fact that electronics 
is almost entirely a native-nourished 
United States industry. Unlike other 
American industries it has depended 
little on foreign developments and has 
set the pace for the rest of the world in 
the growth of applied electronics, and 
in many areas of research. 

This is highly significant. Electronics 
is not only making our work easier and 
living more comfortable, but is also a 
basic factor in making it possible for us 
to build up a mighty defense machine 
to protect us and our friends from ag- 
gression and thus preserve the free 
world, 

One of the most significant and rap- 
idly growing centers of this vital indus- 
try has been developing in the State of 
California. We have in our State some 
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150 electronics companies employing 
more than 50,000 persons producing hun- 
dreds of products from adapters to 
yokes, including aircraft equipment, 
geiger counters and power supplies. 

Much of the credit for nourishing and 
encouraging this growing industry is due 
to the West Coast Electronics Manufac- 
turers Association, which is now in its 
12th year of productive operation. One 
of the basic activities of this organiza- 
tion has been to attract the attention of 
Government procurement officers to the 
tremendous potentialities and facilities 
of electronics on the west coast. 

The Government has, however, still 
far to go and much to do in encouraging 
sufficiently the development of the west- 
ern facilities. Present delays hamper 
their vital contributions. Government 
procurement regulations require prior 
official testing before electronic parts 
are purchased. But the testing services 
are offered only in the East and Midwest 
although facilities are available on the 
west coast which could make the neces- 
sary tests at little additional costs to the 
Government and at savings of millions 
to the producers of electronics. This 
problem is now before the Department of 
Defense and I most seriously urge, in the 
interest of national defense and econ- 
omy, favorable and speedy action to cor- 
rect this inequity. 

The recent measures shutting down 
the Signal Corps procurement offices in 
Los Angeles are regrettable and present 
another obstacle to the growth of the 
west coast electronic industry. 

But with the aid and under the guid- 
ance of the West Coast Electronic Man- 
ufacturers Association the industry will 
continue to flourish as it has in the past 
decade and will meet its twofold chal- 
lenge: contribute toward building our 
national defense and develop products 
for peacetime use, thus creating new 
jobs and prosperity for all. = 

In many ways, this administration 
seems blind to the fact that California 
and her sister States of the west coast 
are important industrial and defense 
production areas. The west coast was 
discriminated against when the Air 
Force heavy press program was cur- 
tailed. The electronics testing facilities 
are another case in point. Failure to 
build a Forrestal carrier on the west 
coast is still another. It is about time 
that the role of the West in all phases 
of national activity was recognized. 


Spanish-American War Memorial Day 
Program at Altoona, Pa., May 30, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
my privilege to deliver the following ad- 
dress as part of the Memorial Day pro- 
gram sponsored by the Dewey Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Altoona, 
Pa., on Sunday, May 30, 1954: 
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Comrades, ladies, and gentlemen, once 
again I am honored by the members of 
Dewey Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, 
in being invited to participate in this annual 
Memorial Day observance before this historic 
relic of the Spanish-American War, 

This shell placed here many years ago not 
only represents a symbol of patriotic devo- 
tion on the part of all Spanish-American 
War Veterans but it is a constant reminder 
of the part they played in defense of this 
great Republic at the turn of the century. 

The Spanish-American War was not only 
confined to Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

You boys of 98 fought in the Philippines 
and in China, 

Let no man underrate the soldier of the 
Spanish-American War. 

Faced with the perils of yellow fever, and 
with poor rations and contaminated water, 
his life was made more difficult by disease- 
carrying insects that 56 years ago were not 
under the control of man. 

We should keep in mind that medical 
progress has made stupendous strides in the 
past 56 years. 

Yet you boys of 98 were forced to act as 
guinea pigs in the desperate attempts made 
to halt epidemics of every known variety. 

The soldier of the Spanish-American pe- 
riod was poorly equipped and fought in 
heavy clothing in hot weather that sapped 
the strength of the sturdiest men. 

Yet the American spirit of love of freedom 
was the motivating influence that dominated 
the lives of the boys of 98. which you so 
proudly represent in this area. 

You volunteers fought for love of coun- 
try and in the good old American tradition 
of freedom for all mankind. 

On such an occasion as this it Is good to 
refresh our memories and briefly recall the 
incidents that led to our participation in 
the Spanish-American War. 

It was 9:40 p. m. on February 15, 1898, that 
the battleship Maine, sent to Cuba on a 
friendly mission, was destroyed in Habana 
Harbor by an explosion that claimed the 
lives of 2 officers and 258 men. 

“Remember the Maine” became the slogan 
in 98 as President McKinley called for 125,- 
000 volunteers and later for 75,000 addi- 
tional men. 

At that time we had an Army and Navy 
of only 2,143 officers and 26,040 enlisted men. 
Yet Spain at that very moment had one of 
the largest navies in the world and an army 
of 500,000 with over 192,000 In Cuba alone. 

President McKinley's call for volunteers 
was responded to in typical American fash- 
fon, and American manhood to the number 
of 1 million expressed readiness to defend 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Some 483,000 served, of which nearly 20,- 
000 lost thelr lives either in action or 
through disease contracted in the steaming 
jungles. 

Many more thousands suffered permanent 
disability. 

The feat of Admiral Dewey on May 1, 1898, 
in the bay of Manila, when the Spanish fleet 
was destroyed is one of the glorious chapters 
in American history. 

It sounded the end of Spanish tyranny 
and opened the door through which the 
United States has traveled to become the 
greatest world power in all history. 

While we are paying tribute to the splen- 
did role played by the United States Navy 
in the Spanish-American War, let us not 
forget that the valiant foot soldiers and in~ 
trepid cavalrymen were fighting in the cruel 
heat of San Juan and battling with pesti- 
lence and disease at Chickamauga. 

The Spanish-American fighter has been 
affectionately termed the “hiker.” 

He has earned this title by his relentless 
devotion to duty in not only Cuba and Puer- 
to Rico, but in the Philippines and China. 

He left his home and loved ones to fight 
America's first crusade for the liberation of 
mankind, 
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It is Interesting to observe that despite 
poor rations, lack of equipment, and being 
continually exposed to deadly disease the 
“hiker” received the monthly sum of $15.60, 

You members of the United Spanish- 
American War Veterans represents a portion 
of the few thousands that remain from the 
war of 1898. 

Many of your leaders in that war fought 
gallantly in the war between the North and 
the South to preserve the unity of this great 
Nation. 

Many of your number served with distinc- 
tion in World War I and provided leadership 
that enabled America to repel the forces 
that threatened the freedom of the peoples 
of the world. 

You have sent your sons and daughters 
and grandchildren into both world wars and 
in Korea where they duplicated your record 
of loyalty and devotion to country, 

You men of the Spanish-American War 
had a great responsibility, which you met in 
an unflinching manner. 

Today, 56 years after your glorious achieve- 
ments, and despite the fact our Nation has 
fought two global conflicts, we are still en- 
gaged in efforts to rescue humanity from 
evil forces who would deny freedom and 
liberty and substitute an allen philosophy 
for the American way of life. 

The American nation owes you a debt of 
everlasting gratitude for you were pioneers 
in the fight for liberty and freedom. 

I can think of no better way of perpetu- 
ating the ideals for which you fought than 
to maintain a strong national defense. 

For it is only by a strong and united 
America that we can hope to carry on the 
great principles you fought for in the disease- 
infested jungles in 1898. 

I am confident that we Americans will 
continue our united efforts in the hope of 
restoring peace to a confused world by unit- 
ing all mankind in a spirit of true brother- 
hood, 

It is only on the basis of justice, love, and 
understanding that we can ever hope to 
fashion a lasting peace among all nations. 


Mountain Home, Ark., High School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Baxter County, Ark., and all 
Arkansas for that matter, are proud of 
the graduating class of the Mountain 
Home High School who visited Washing- 
ton this week. 

The class with their sponsors, Ike 
Sharp, Mrs. Buna Linebarger, and Mrs, 
Rex Yerby, spent 3 days here visiting 
historic sites in and about the Nation's 
Capital. On Tuesday they visited 
Arlington, on Wednesday they visited 
the Capitol, sat in the hall of the House 
of Representatives where Congress 
meets and saw the House in session, vis- 
ited the Senate, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court, where they 
had luncheon. In the afternoon they 
took the boat trip to Mount Vernon and 
visited the home and grounds of our first 
President. On Thursday they went to 
the National Airport and witnessed the 
arrival of Turkish Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes, visited the FBI, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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All of us are proud of this fine, whole- 
some group of young Americans. They 
are a credit to their school and their 
country. 

The members of the class are: Dale 
Tipton, Janette Pitts, Carl Yates, Wayne 
Treat, Joyce Sherman, Duane Treat, 
Anna Mae McCalmont, Mary Porter, 
Betty Morris, Velma Sue Bradley, Mary 
Sue Bowling, Ella Faye Hargrave, Rex 
McGuire, Jim Nelson, Danny Benedict, 
Johnny Perkins, Jerry Scott, Wanda 
Morris, Ruby Simpson, Bonnie Gillette, 
Gary Skiver, Earl Wall, James Rains, 
Frank Rapin, Roy Burns, Ruth Louise 
Baker, Russell Langston, Bob Fouts, 
Duane Pitchford, George Mayfield, Les- 
ter Butterfield, George Wicker, Normon 
Martin, Henry Shearer, Pat Boone, 
Johnna Lee Summers, Carmen Hatt- 
man, Arthaline Quick, Joan Paris, Mary 
Lou Gilliland, Joan Jordan, Richard 
Koop, Harley Harris, Bonnie Sinor, Lual 
Bell Pickens, Homer Bromund, Alice 
Mae Beane, Onis Gibson, Marilyn Duro, 
Marlys Dahlen, Reba Tilley, Carol Baer, 
Don Hubbell, David Owen, Betty Bold- 
ing, Shirley Hickman, Mary Marie 
Reynolds, Linda House Gladney, and 
Gerald Stevens, 


Forest Service Budget Should Not Be 
Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, few peo- 
ple understand or appreciate the assets 
which this country has in its national 
forests.. Much less do they realize the 
extent to which they, as citizens, control 
these forest values. Proof of this is the 
small public reaction to the proposed cut 
of $2,026,700 in appropriations for na- 
tional forest protection and manage- 
ment. If the general public realized how 
important these forests are to the na- 
tional economy, the Members of Con- 
gress would have received so many pro- 
tests as to force reconsideration of this 
item. 

When a Federal enterprise pays for 
its maintenance and returns a profit it 
deserves more than casual attention. 
Its administrators deserve public com- 
mendation and support. Last year the 
national forests had gross receipts of 
more than $76 million. After covering 
appropriations for all current operations 
and capital expenditures, $12 million 
remained in the Federal Treasury. 

These were the largest receipts in the 
history of the Forest Service, but, 
shocking as it may be, they were $25 
million short of what they might have 
been. The larger sum might have been 
realized had the past several years’ ap- 
propriations to the Forest Service been 
sufficient to permit more timber sales. 
Neither last year, nor the year before, 
did the appropriations provide enough 
money to permit forest officers to sell all 
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the timber which the national forests 
are capable of growing. Now, a deeper 
cut is proposed. 

Timber harvested from the national 
forests during fiscal year 1953 amounted 
to 5,160 million board feet. This was 
sold .as it stood in the forest, in over 
25,000 individual sales. Each transac- 
tion made the purchaser responsible for 
cutting and removing the trees accord- 
ing to Forest Service regulations. The 
returns to the Government, in terms of 
stumpage prices, were $70,616,025. Add 
to this the returns from grazing fees, and 
special uses, and the national forests 
show gross receipts of $76,463,746. 

This is a record which promises to 
hold for several years, or until Congress 
makes more money available for more 
sales and better care. With stabiliza- 
tion of the lumber market and with 
small prospect of an increase in appro- 
priations, a drop in income can be ex- 
pected. Looking backward, however, 
we can now see how a relatively small 
addition to the appropriations available 
for conducting timber sales during the 
past 1 or 2 fiscal years would have per- 
mitted receipts to reach $100 million. 

Forest Service estimates of timber 
growth in the national forests are al- 
ways conservative, yet, a responsible of- 
ficer has stated to the Committee on 
Appropriations that 6,900,000,000 board- 
feet of national-forest timber are ready 
and waiting to be harvested. In other 
words, after last year’s record sales, 
more than 1,700,000,000 board-feet of 
merchantable timber remained uncut in 
the national forests. At an average 
price of $15 a thousand board-feet on 
the stump, such as prevailed last year, 
this would have brought nearly $25 
million. 

Such a loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment represents more than the money 
that might have been turned into the 
Treasury. It includes the deterioration 
of much of the timber that was left un- 
used, and additional losses in the growth 
of younger and more vigorous trees that 
remain under the domination of big, 
overmature, standing trees. 

About 13 percent of all of last year’s 
lumber production was cut from na- 
tional forests. They are located in 42 
States and 2 Territories, and cover 181 
million acres. Besides being producers 
of timber, they provide forage for 8 
million head of livestock, recreation op- 
portunities for some 33 million people, 
and are the sources of origin for more 
than half of the water available to the 
Western States. For their protection 
and management during the current fis- 
cal year, the Congress appropriated 
$30,961,700. About the same appropri- ` 
ation was made for the previous fiscal 
year. Yet, today, with as much or more 
land, with timber no less valuable, and 
with other public uses increasingly in 
demand, a budget is proposed that would 
provide only $28,935,000. 

Perhaps this reduction of $2,026,700 
is thought necessary for the immediate 
economy. If so, we should know why. 
We should also know something of the 
threat that such a cut carries for the 
future. This kind of saving will ham- 
per the protection program, cut down 
needed silvicultural improvements, and. 
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reduce the maintenance of facilities for 
public use. It promises to reflect a 
slowdown in the growth of trees in many 
parts of the forests, It will definitely 
speed up the deterioration of many of 
the trails, shelters, and other improve- 
ments on the national forests. In a 
long-range program such as character- 
izes forest management, we can almost 
bank on the probability that future ses- 
sions of Congress will be asked to com- 
pensate for this cut with larger appro- 
priations. It is plain, therefore, that 
by approving this relatively small imme- 
diate saving, we hazard our investment 
in a great natural resource, and we stand 
to lose in annual forest growth. We 
hazard all of this with no promise of 
long-time fiscal gains, 

What does this reduction of $2,026,700 
mean to the State of California? Of the 
entire system, I find that 20 million acres 
are in my State. This is about 12 percent 
of the entire national forest area. Ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year 
allow $5,431,400 for their protection and 
management. The budget now under 
consideration would reduce this to $5,- 
017,900. This cuts away $413,500, with 
the result that California, with 12 per- 
cent of the national forest area must ab- 
sorb 20 percent of the cut. This, in the 
region where the sale of last year’s forest 
harvest returned more than $10 million 
and where nearly 5 million people went 
for outdoor recreation. 

Further inquiry revealed the complete 
elimination of $288,400 largely devoted 
to special efforts for the control of forest 
fires in southern California. Most of this 
has been applied to the critical water- 
sheds where disastrous fires of last win- 
ter were followed by destructive mud- 
flows. You read of the forest fire that 
threatened the great observatory on 
Mount Wilson. And a few days later, 
you read of the rains that fell on the 
bare, fire-swept mountain slopes to in- 
nundate the valley towns and residences 
in mud and rubble. These losses and the 
threat of their repetition are so con- 
Stantly in the minds of the people that 
the board of supervisors of Los Angeles 
County have appealed for a more aggres- 
sive Federal program of forest protec- 
tion. I presented it to this Congress, and 
it is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for March 4, 

The recent fires on Monrovia Moun- 
tain and on the slopes of Mount Wilson 
are reminders of a long series of fire 
hazards that repeatedly threaten the 
California watersheds. The aftermath 
of floods and wasted water is more 
devastating than the loss of forest 
growth, but without forest growth more 
floods are certain to follow. Already, 
during the present year, communities 
and individuals have spent more than a 
hundred thousand dollars to clear their 
Streets, dig out their homes, and make 
necessary repairs. The situation was so 
threatening that President Eisenhower 
declared this part of the State an emer- 
gency area. Then, with authority pro- 
vided in title II of the flood control act, 
the Department of Agriculture allocated 
$144,700 for the stricken area. Thus, 
half as much was spent after the fire and 
the subsequent flood as was provided to 
help prevent the catastrophe, 
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If these. funds for accelerating 
measures for flood prevention are wiped 
out, as is now proposed, the critical areas 
in the southern California watersheds 
will be protected in ways comparable 
with the protection being given to other 
watersheds within the national forests. 
It will be neither better nor worse. Yet 
recognition has long been given to special 
local hazards due to climate, topography, 
soil, resultant vegetation, and the com- 
plications inherent to a densly populated 
area. All this will be ignored. Mean- 
while, with each succeeding year the 
probabilities will get stronger that emer- 
gency funds must again be provided to 
partially restore the destructive effects 
of other onslaughts. Insofar as that 
happens, can a present reduction be 
credited under the head of economy? 

The work of the Forest Service in pro- 
tecting the areas entrusted to it and in 
developing forest coyer on them, causes 
all to count that agency as a profitable 
servant. Yet, in contradiction to the 
parable in the Bible, here is a case where 
Congress proposes to take away even that 
which it now has. Such economy is 
hard to justify. 

The situation is one that recalls a rec- 
ommendation of the President's Mate- 
rials Policy Commission—more popu- 
larly known as the Paley Commission, 
for its chairman, William S. Paley, who 
is also chairman of the board of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, In Re- 
sources for Freedom, the report which 
the Commission brought out in 1952, an- 
nual appropriations to the Forest Serv- 
ice were described as consistently too 
small to permit adequate protection and 
management of the national forests. 
The same could be said for portions of 
the budget now under consideration. If 
approved, the Forest Service will be less 
able than at present to fulfill the Com- 
mission’s recommendation “that the 
Federal Government raise the level of 
silvicultural work on its commercial tim- 
berlands at least to the level maintained 
on intensively managed private lands 
of comparable value.” 

I have emphasized the difficulties 
which the proposed reductions will bring 
to the State of California. These could 
be multiplied in one form or another 
to include every State which holds a 
national forest. I have attempted to 
call your attention to the financial losses 
which must follow this proposed cut in 
appropriations. I have also indicated 
some of the cumulative losses which are 
in store for us. Insofar as the national 
forests suffer these losses blame will be 
placed upon the Forest Service. I would 
remind you, however, that those who 
look beneath the surface will conclude 
that the fault is not with the Forest 
Service but with the administration and 
with the Congress. If this body persists 
in continually reducing the available 
funds, it will increasingly handicap the 
administrators .of the national forests. 
As that is done their ideals of general 
usefulness for the national forests, sus- 
tained yield, and increased returns will 
po nnu further and further into the 

uture. 


I hope this Congress will consider care- 
fully the present and future values which 
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this country holds in its national for- 
ests. If it does so, I doubt if it will ap- 
prove the proposed cut in appropriations 
for their protection and management. 


The Government in Business—Paint 
Manufacturing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of the 
House to a report prepared by the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, on the subject of the Government 
in Business—Paint Manufacturing. The 
report was unanimously approved by the 
full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions on May 19, 1954, and submitted to 
the House on May 25, 1954—House Re- 
port 1672. Following are the conclusions 
and recommendations included in the 
report; 

The Navy alone of all Government agen- 
cies considers it necessary to manufacture 
paint. The Army, the Air Force, Coast 
Guard, Maritime Commission, and practi- 
cally every important department or agency 
use paint to a considerable extent. These 
agencies buy their needs from industry. 

The national industry production of paint 
is some 200 million gallons, with a value of 
$1,357,370,000 per year, The industry has 
tremendous capacity with more than 1,000 
manufacturers scattered through every sec- 
tion of the United States. = 

The Navy's production even in wartime was 
only 3 percent of the national production. 
Except for a few items of plastic paints which 
are not now competitive, all Navy paints are 
in the competitive field and can be produced 
commercially. 

Prior to May 1953, the Navy was heavily 
engaged in the manufacture of paint and 
was producing approximately 150 different 
types. In fecal year 1953 the Navy produced 
5.456.164 gallons, and its production in 1945 
was 16,369,857 gallons. By directive issued 
by the Secretary of the Navy on May 28, 1953, 
production of paint was limited to 28 types, 
and it is expected that total gallonage for the 
fiscal year 1954 will not exceed 2,901,000 gal- 
lons. This is less than 1½ percent of the 
estimated 200 million gallons of paint an- 
nually produced by commercial manufac- 
turers. 

The Department of the Navy was well 
aware of this subcommittee’s interest in its 
paint-manufacturing activities, but whether 
or not the subcommittee's interests stimu- 
lated the Secretary to issue his directive of 
May 28, 1953, the subcommittee was gratified 
that this action was taken administratively, 
but continued its investigation with respect 
to the remaining 28 types of paint which the 
Navy continued to manufacture. 

The Navy contends that quality, particu- 
larly with respect to shipbottom paints, is 
of extreme importance, affecting the range, 
fuel consumption, preservation, and total 
operational effectiveness of the fcet. The 
subcommittee agrees. The Navy further 
contends that proper quality control can be 
achieved effectively and economically only if 
the Navy manufactures such paints itself, 
With this the subcommittee does not agree, 
being convinced that inspection and other 
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supervisory procedures can effectively insure 
quality paints manufactured by private in- 
dustry. 

In House Report No, 1197, filed February 9, 
1954, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions concluded that the burden was upon 
the Government to prove unusual circum- 
stances as justification for engaging in the 
manufacture of items satisfactorily obtain- 
able from private industries. 

After detailed hearings and a careful con- 
sideration of the facts, the subcommittee 
concludes that the Navy should further re- 
strict its paint-manufacturing operations. 

The subcommittee recommends that man- 
ufacture of all paint items, except the plas- 
tics, shipbottom, and antifouling paints, 
which are covered by patent, should be dis- 
continued as rapidly as is consistent with 
sound and economical practices and with 
due concern for maintaining uniformly high 
quality paint procured from commercial 
sources, and for relocation of affected per- 
sonnel. 

With respect to plastics, the Navy should 
endeavor to, develop commercial sources in 
order to insure that requirements can be 
met and should, at the same time, pro- 
gressively reduce its manufacture of this 
type of paint at the earliest date practicable. 

The General Accounting Office has been 


requested to investigate and report to the 


subcommittee as to the history and develop- 
ment of the plastic paints, the contributions, 
if any, of the Government through funds, 
facilities, personnel, or otherwise, and wheth- 
er or not the patent rights should be exclu- 
sively held by private individuals, 

The Navy should continue intensive re- 
search activities on paints through an inte- 
grated program within the Department of 
Defense and in full cooperation with other 
interested agencies and the industry. Ade- 
quate testing facilities must be available to 
insure full contract compliance, 


Memorial Day, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
highly honored to have been accorded 
the privilege of joining the citizenry of 
Houtzdale, Pa., in their annual observ- 
ance of Memorial Day, May 31, 1954. 

The observance was sponsored by the 
various veterans’ organizations of Houtz- 
dale and was largely attended. During 
the course of the program I delivered the 
following address: 

Comrades, Indies, and gentlemen, once 
again I am honored to have the privilege of 
joining my fellow veterans and their neigh- 
aars in this annual observance of Memorial 

y. 
You are to be commended for jolning other 
communities in our Nation in paying this 
annual tribute to the defenders of our flag 
who made the supreme sacrifice that this Na- 
tion might endure. 

Memorial Day is a special day for mem- 
ories—a day for commemorating and dedi- 
cating. 

Our memories are of those who served this, 
country in time of need. 

We commemorate the men who gave their 
lives in defense of our freedoms. 

And we dedicate ourselves to the respon- 
sibilities which our honored dead bave 
passed to us, z 
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As a nation we canont fail them, 

If we squander the inheritance of free- 
dom which they have left to us. we shall 
place little value on the supreme sacrifices 
of those whom we honor here today. 

Memorial Day is the only day in the year 
when our entire Nation mourns its dead. 

Memorial Day was intended to be a day 
of dedication and of memories. 

We are assembled here today to recall the 
brave deeds of our defenders. 

From the richness of their loyalty and 
courage we renew our firm determination to 
safeguard the freedom principles for which 
they died. 

The services they have rendered to their 
country, as well as the price they paid, 
shall always be our highest inspiration. 

Our memories of the Nation's heroic dead 
kindle In our hearts a warm and lively ap- 
preciation. 

That is as it should be because sincere 
Appreciation is the very essence of love of 
country. 

Real appreciation is the keystone of loy- 
alty, the positive, dynamic types of loyalty 
which binds men to men and citizens to 
their country. 

These are some of the thoughts we ex- 
press on Memorial Day. 

They are not new thoughts. 

For years these thoughts have been in- 
stilled deeply within our own convictions. 

Today we merely review ami reevaluate 
them because we haye made Memorial Day 
the appropriate occasion for serious and 
truthful thinking. 

But Memorial Day is such a brief period of 
contemplation. s 

Three hundred and sixty-four days in the 
year we rush past the resting places of our 
honored dead, 

We are so hard pressed by our many chores 
and desires that we have little time for 
serious thought. 

Then on the 365th day the entire Nation 
remembers. 

That is Memorial Day, May 30. 

On that day the red, white, and blue em- 
biem of our country—the stars and stripes 
of the United States—is lowered to half 
mast between dawn and noon, 

The hurrying footsteps and grinding 
wheels pause beside our departed brothers 
in arms. 

We lay wreaths and flowers upon their 
resting places. 

‘Then we bow our heads and recite a brief 
prayer for them and for ourselves. 

In solémn gratitude we say, “Thank you, 
brave ones. 

“You who stand close to God—ask the 
Almighty Father to watch over all of us. 

“Ask Him to guide us in our Judgments and 
actions. 

“Ask Him to help us help ourselves. 

“As a nation we do not want to fall you. 

“Nor do we want your sacrifices to have 
been in vain.” 

Who were these men whom we honor here 
today? 

They symbolize all the 1,500,000 Americans 
who have been battle casualties since this 
Nation first began defending its free way of 
life 178 years ago. 

Therefore what we say here ls the message 
straight from our hearts to all the honored 
dead of America, wherever they rest. 

Again, let me ask, who were these men? 

They were the loyal Americans who an- 
swered the Nation's call to arms. 

They left their schools and shops, their 
homes and their cities to battle the tyrants 
of their day. 

First It was the kings and kalsers, the dic- 
tators, and then the Communists. 

Those have been the ruthless foreign ag- 

rs down through the ages. 

They have always been identical in princi- 
ple and method. All have been enemies of 


treedom. 
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They have been defeated in the past—de- 
feated by America's unity and strength, 

Today we plan and work, hope and pray 
that we shall always score victories against 
tyranny. 

The men of our Armies, Navies, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard are the 
heroes we honor here. 

Were they different from us? No, they 
were the Protestants and Catholics, the gen- 
tiles and Jews, the white men and the black, 
the native sons and the foreign born. 

They were the rich and the poor, the boys 
and the men. 

They came from all walks of life. They 
represented all the social, economic and edu- 
cational strata of American citizenship, 

The defenders of our country were as 
diverse as the colors in the flag under which 
they served. 

However, like the combined red, white, 
and blue of the flag, those men harmonized 
their differences into the most powerful force 
on earth. 

That is because they fought shoulder to 
shoulder for just one cause—freedom. 

The sun never sets on the mortal remains 
of our departed comrades. 

They have been laid to rest in Asla, Africa, 
and Europe. 

They are in the national cemeteries 
throughout our homeland. 

Yet, regardless of their last resting place, 
above them flies the Stars and Stripes. 

The flag says these are your defenders and 
mine. 

It matters not who they were nor whence 
they came. 

All that is important is that they were 
loyal Americans. 

They upheld the American traditions of 
freedom. 

They were comrades in arms. 

Their courage was proved on the field of 
battle. 

Those are the memories and eulogies of 
this Memorial Day. 

We have spoken of dedicating ourselves. 

Dedication to what? What must we do? 

Abraham Lincoln answered those ques- 
tions clearly in his Gettysburg address 91 
years ago when he said, in effect, It is for 
us the living to be dedicated to the unfin- 
ished work which they who fought so nobly 
advanced. 

“It is for us to be dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us, that these dead 
shall not have died in vain and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Those words spoken by President Lincoln 
nearly a century ago are true today. 

They shall always describe the obligation 
of the living. 

It is our perpetual debt to the warriors 
who have passed on before us. 

We shall keep the fires of freedom burning 
eternally. 

We shall, unless through selfishness and 
utter blindness, lose sight of the fact that 
freedom is kept alive only through intense 
loyalty and eternal vigilance. 

There can be no doubt about the threats 
to freedom today. 

And certainly there should be no hesi- 
tancy in recognizing them, 

Frankly, we are face to face with the most 
powerful and brutal enemy of mankind. 

Eight hundred million people are the vic- 
tims of communism around the globe today. 

The red clouds roll menacingly over half 
the world. 

Survival of freedom in the remaining half 
depends largely upon our leadership and de- 
termination that this time, as before, the 
tyrants shall be defeated. 

Technically we are not at war but weapons 
have changed. 

Today we resist aggression with the so- 
called cold war. 

The cold war against communism can be 
as effective as military battles of the past, 
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But a successful cold war requires plan- 
ning and nerve, loyalty and intense unity 


of effort. 
These requisites are our primary obliga- 


tion in our defense against communism as 
a Nation of freemen. 

In addition to these requisites we must 
maintain a strong national defense with an 
adequate Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, supported with the most modern and 
powerful weapons of warfare. 

At the same time we must maintain a 
sound economy or invite national bank- 
ruptcy. 

However, all those material weapons can- 
not alone assure freedom. 

Our most effective weapon is our ability 
to see clearly the real and present danger 
in Communist aggression, and the imper- 
ative need for a united American citizenry 
alined solidly against the ruthless, godless 
Soviet system, and against all who would 
compromise with it. 

The bloody sacrifices of two world con- 
flicts and in the Korean war have not 
brought universal peace or everlasting se- 
curity to our Nation. 

We realize that we shall always have to 
defend ourselves as long as we want free- 
dom and as long as there are dictators chal- 
lenging us. 

Human nature being what it is, we can 
expect endless conflict between the forces 
of freedom and slavery. 

Therefore we will always have to be on 
guard, always ready to defend. 

That is the task before us—the unfinished 
work so nobly advanced by the men we honor 
here today. 

Truly Memorial Day is a day of memories, 
commemoration, and dedication. 

This brief Memorial Day program empha- 
sizes the purpose of this national day of 
reverence by reminding us of the memories 
of the men to whom we owe a perpetual 
debt of gratitude. 

We commemorate their valor and patriote 
ism in our tributes to them with flowers and 
prayers. 

Finally we dedicate ourselves to the never- 
ending task of preserving and perpetuating 
the ideals of our great Republic. 

To ald us in our common objective, we 
beseech Almighty God to help us in our 
mighty struggle as we fervently pray: 


“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.“ 


The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a petition concern- 
ing the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. The peti-« 
tion follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages over radio and television urge that 
our congressional representatives insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic-beverages advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals, and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV. Also to present the petitions 
to the House and to have a note made of 
were —— “ene CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

> th, J. O. Culp, Paul Jones, H. L. 
White, Frank White, C. O. White, Olun Wele 
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lonru, Mrs. Lorene Taylor, Mrs. J. O. Hand- 
ley, Mrs. Lorna Ham, Mr. Loyd Lanthigs, Mrs. 
E. E. Becks, Mrs. J. C. Jones, Maude Coete, 
O. W. Hoert, Neal Denny, Mary Bell Parker, 
Mrs. Mallory Hammonds, Ir,, Mrs, C. R. 
Parker, Mrs. Dalton Lallope, Dalton Lallope, 
Miss Wilmer Shilds, Mr. Emmett McElrath, 
Mr. C. L, Mizzue, Boyd D. Douglas, J. A. 
Rowell, J. W. Haynes, V. W. Vawter, Chas. V. 
Vawter, W. W. Thurman, M. C. Franklin, J. 
D. Boyd, Sycamore, Ala, 


Memorial Day 1953—Letter to St. Peter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Record a composition 
written by Mrs. Ruth Cates, president 
of the Veedersburg, Ind., Auxiliary Unit, 
No. 288, American Legion. This essay 
won for Mrs. Cates an award from the 
Freedom Foundation and I commend its 
contents, its inspiring message, to the 
Members of this House. The essay fol- 
lows: 

MEMORIAL Day 1953—Letrer to St. PETER 
(By Elma Dean in the American Mercury) 
“Let them in, Peter, they are very tired; 
Give them the couches where the angels 
sleep. 
Let then wake whole again to new dawns 
fired 


With sun not war, and may their peace 
be deep. r 


“Remember where the broken bodies lie * * * 
And give them things they like, Let them 
make noise. 
God knows how young they were to haye 
to die! 
Give swing bands, not gold harps, to these 
our boys. 
Let them love, Peter—they bave had no 
time— 


Girls sweet as meadow wind, with flower- 
ing hair * * * 
They should have trees and bird song, hills 
to climb— 
The taste of summer in a ripened pear. 
Tell them how they are missed. Say not to 


fear; 
It's going to be all right with us down 
here.” 


The above poem describes the youth of the 
many thousands that have died that you the 
reader of this article might live in this great 
America and have the freedom to do as you 
Please on this Memorial Day of 1953. 

We of the American Legion and American 
Legion Auxiliary wish to pay tribute to our 
beloved dead and to those that have returned 
to spend the rest of their lives on hospital 
beds, suffering from the ravages of war, in 
the following manner: 
sere 8 first, and always, that the 

America depends on the Faith of 
America.” 

The Back to God movement of these two 

963 puts God first in mind 
e have no room for an 
other than our Creator. 9 

Americanism is a way of life—the best 
way of life ever known. If we stop to recall 
the struggles of the ploneers of this great 
Nation, the men who fought for its freedom, 
and those who wrote the two greatest docu- 
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ments of state ever written by men—the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States—we will not 
sit idly by while someone in our midst strives 
to undermine this great heritage of ours. 

So in memory of these our dead, we pledge 
anew: For God and Country we associate 
ourselves together, to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America.” 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to the fam- 
ilies of those whose hearts are broken today 
and our prayers are with you and with our 
fighting men everywhere. 

, Mrs. RUTH CATES, 
President, Veedersburg American Le- 
gion Auxiliary Unit, No. 288. 


Gov. Robert B. Meyner at the National 
Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


(Mr. HART was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks by inserting an address 
delivered at the National Press Club by 
the Governor of New Jersey.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great forums in America is provided by 
the National Press Club in Washington. 
In order to be invited to address its mem- 
bership and submit to the sharp ques- 
tioning following his speech, one must 
be regarded as an outstanding public fig- 
ure, And there he finds himself facing 
an audience as discerning and discrim- 
inating as may be found anywhere. 

Recently, Hon. Robert B. Meyner, 
Governor of New Jersey, was a guest of 
the club. He delivered, as usual, a very 
fine address, and at its conclusion an- 
swered with candor and to the apparent 
satisfaction of his widely informed lis- 
teners the numerous questions they pro- 
pounded. 

His address follows: 

Mr, Chairman and friends, I understand 
that my Invitation to speak before you came 
at the suggestion of Arthur Sylvester, of the 
Newark News, a fact which makes me very 
happy, since it indicates that I have a cer- 
tain amount of popularity with at least the 
Washington bureau of that great newspaper. 

Mr. Sylvester's home office has been taking 
a dim view of me ever since it became nec- 
essary for me to tell the State of New Jersey 
that, if it is to continue to live in the man- 
ner to which It js accustomed, more revenues 
will be needed. 

I am sure the Newark News has been moet 
successful in balancing its own budget; but 
it seems to regard with suspicion and dis- 
trust my efforts to follow that same ex- 
ample with regard to the finances of the 
State. 

It may be that there is an implied com- 
Pliment here; it may be that the Newark 
News regards me as some kind of magician— 
a sort of Houdini who can do tricks with 
mirrors. Let me make blushing acknowl- 
edgement of the fact that the Democratic 
Party is a superb Instrument of government; 
however, it cannot walk on water. 

It is a pleasure to be here and it happens 
to be just 4 months ago today that I took 
the oath of office as Governor in the city of 
Trenton. That fine city has a warlike back- 
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ground. Within a stone's throw of my office 
is the old Hessian barracks, whose inmates 
celebrated Christmas, 1776, not wisely but 
too well. 

On the following day, at what must have 
seemed to them the ungodly hour of 8 
a. m., the hungry Hessians were attacked 
by the troops of General Washington, whose 
victory has had the must remarkable conse- 
quences to this very day—among them not 
only the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness—but even the right of 
United States Senators to search under our 
beds for Reds, scarlets, crimsons, vermilions, 
and even pinks and bleeding hearts. 

Trenton, I am glad to say, retains its war- 
like atmosphere, particularly on Monday 
mornings, when an overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican legislature gathers to brood over the 
fact that a Democrat sits in the Governor's 
chair. There is never a dull moment in the 
new battles of Trenton. 

As I told the Women's Press Club here in 
Washington some weeks ago, the legislature 
is suffering from chagrin because it raised 
the Governor's pay last year and bought him 
a new Cadillac on the theory that New Jer- 
sey, as usual, would go Republican in No- 
vember. I hope you will not think me a poor 
winner if I tell you that I am having im- 
mense enjoyment both out of the salary and 
the car. 

Not so many years ago any man who de- 
clared himself to be a New Jersey Democrat 
was suspected as being a stooge for ex-Boss 
Hague, of Jersey City. I do not need to tell 
you that those days are gone forever. The 
Democratic Party of New Jersey has been re- 
organized and revitalized; otherwise it could 
not have carried the State by 153,000 only 1 
year after it had been carried by General 
Eisenhower by 369,000, a turnover of more 
than half a million votes. 

The Democratic Party used to be run from 
the City Hall of Jersey City, mostly in the 
interest of the county of Hudson. Today the 
party has been rebuilt in all of the 21 coun- 
tles of the State, under the influence of out- 
standing men like Archibald Alexander and 
Dwight R. G. Palmer, whom some of you 
know from other days in Washington. It 
gives me pleasure to tell you that both these 
men have accepted posts in my Cabinet and 
are among my most valued advisers. 

We Democrats could not have won last 
year, however, without the support of Re- 
publicans and Independents, who came over 
to us because of their confidence in the new 
Democratic leadership, However strong may 
be the organizations of the two major par- 
ties, the balance of power in big American 
elections is held—if I may be guilty of a 
truism—by the independent votes. 

In New Jersey, we expect to attract the 
independent voters again this year in the 
races for the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Today, Democrats 
hold 6 of the 14 congressional districts; we 
expect to retain these seats and add others. 
Today, Republicans hold both of New Jersey's 
seats in the Senate, with one open for con- 
test. We expect to win this seat by the 
election of my friend, Congressman CHARLES 
R. Howe, who, as former chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, had much to do 
with the renaissance of the party in New 
Jersey to which I have referred. 

Congressman Howl is a liberal by con- 
viction and by performance—and belongs to 
a party which shares his views. His op- 
ponent, ex-Congressman Clifford Case, secs 
eye-to-eye with CHARLIE HoweLt on some 
issues—in fact, he has been labeled a New 
Deal-Fair Deal Republican—but, unfortu- 
nately for him, he finds himself in bed with 
conservatives and reactionaries. He is com- 
pelled to defend an administration with 
which he is out of tune. When they choose 
a Senator next November 2, I think New Jer- 
sey voters will prefer the bottle marked 
“genuine” to the substitute which Is being 
palmed off as “just as good.“ 
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If we belleve in party responsibility—and 
that is the only tenable theory on which 
sound and stable government can be con- 
ducted—then the people must identify can- 
didates with the prevailing philosophies of 
the parties to which they belong. Thomas 
Jefferson never ran on the ticket of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

I know it is easy for a politician like my- 
self—and I accept that label without apol- 
ogy—to forecast party victory. You here in 
Washington are properly bored with stereo- 
typed optimism and conventional political 
baloney. I am thinking, however, in terms 
of broad political trends, which show that 
the Democratic Party, in the first half of 
this century, has forged new methods of 
government in keeping with the modern aims 
and aspirations of the people. In this light, 
the Republican victory of 1952 can be con- 
sidered merely an interlude. 

Much Republican thinking is still geared 
yearningly to the gaslight and horse-and- 
buggy days of the 19th century except where, 
in the broad fields of human welfare and 
concern for the common man, Republican 
leadership has felt constrained to adopt pro- 
posals originated by the Democratic Party. 
You can look at Republican platforms of the 
past 12 years for evidence of this schizo- 
phrenia—a longing for the good, old days of 
James G. Blaine and William McKinley on 
the one hand, and half-hearted acceptance 
of Democratic policies on the other. 

The Democratic Party long ago said good- 
by to Grover Cleveland and William Jennings 
Bryan, It assumed 20th century stature with 
the new freedom of Woodrow Wilson, and has 
continued to face modern problems in a mod- 
ern way through the administrations of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 8 Truman. 
If you will let me make a parenthetical re- 
mark, I want to express heartfelt thanks to 
Senator Know ann, the Republican leader, 
for denying last week that the 2 decades from 
1932 to 1952 constituted 20 years of treason. 
It is very nice to know that. 

We Democrats have had a marvelous story 
to tell the people at every presidential elec- 
tion since 1932—it is one of the greatest po- 
litical sagas of all time how, from the first 
100 days of the first Roosevelt administra- 
tion, a veritable revolution occurred in the 
improvement of the standards of living of 
every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try. It was a peaceful revolution—a revolu- 
tion that was conducted within the frame- 
work of the Constitution and with the pres- 
ervation of our system of democratic capi- 
talism. 

It may be that older people—those whose 
despair in the depression gave way to tope 
and then to a feeling of triumph—will never 
tire ot the story. But the younger people 
want something new. They have heard what 
the Democratic Party accomplished in the 
first half of the century; but they are more 
interested in what the party proposes for 
the second half of the century—their half, 

The Democratic Party cannot rest on the 
old reforms, the old accomplishments, the old 
successes. It must go on to blaze new paths 
in the light of its basic creed. The world of 
1954 is a far different one from the world 
of 1932. Our country has made great prog- 
ress in the protection of civil rights, the or- 
ganization of labor, development of natural 
resources, reform of the security markets, 
raising the purchasing power of the people, 
and in many other fields. These improve- 
ments must be consolidated and nalled down 
and, in some respects, extended. We must 
be sure that a long period of reform is not 
followed by a long period of reaction. 

In any program for the future, whether it 
relate to foreign affairs or domestic policies, 
the first task is to cleanse the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the United States, 
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The progressive spirit will be crippled un- 
til it again becomes possible for men to 
espouse worthy causes without fear of being 
charged with leftism or pinkism. You 
would have to go back to the time of the 
alien and sedition laws, I think, to find a 
comparable situation in this freedom-loving 
Nation. We must reverse the state of affairs 
described by Raymond Fosdick, former head 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, who said: 

“If you sign a petition to admit colored 
people to public housing developments, if 
you favor fair employment practices or are 
concerned about civil liberties, if you fight 
for the protection of the foreign-born, H you 
oppose religious prejudice and Jim Crowism, 
if you sanction cultural exchange with for- 
eign countries, if you aline yourself with 
those who are working for more effective 
labor unions or more adequate medical care, 


. if you take any point of view which involves 


the implementation of the Declaration of 
Independence that all men are created equal, 
you are apt to be suspected in some circles as 
a knowing participant in the Communist 
front, or at the very least a witless dupe of 
Moscow's hynotic influence.” 

The United States can and will break out 
of this mental stockade. We cannot permit 
the Kremlin to control our thinking and our 
behavior. We cannot surrender the im- 
mense moral and spiritual advantage that we 
hold over communism. In the end, the 
struggle between the democratic ideology 
and the Communist ideology will be settled 
by the jury of mankind not in terms of 
H-bombs, but in terms of the enduring and 
universal values. Napoleon lived by the 
sword, yet it was he who said: “There are 
but two powers in the world, the sword and 
the spirit. In the long run, the sword is 
always beaten by the spirit.” 

Let me leave you with that ides. 


Memorial Day Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, May 28, it was my privilege to 
address the student body of Altoona Sen- 
ior High School during the annual Me- 
morial Day program. 

The address follows: 

MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY HON. James E. Van 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ALTOONA SENIOR 
Hics SCHOOL MEMORIAL Dax PROGRAM, MAY 
28, 1954 
As a former student of Altoona High 

School I consider it an honor to have been 

invited to participate in your annual Memo- 

rial Day program. 

As I look around this auditorium it is with 
fond recollections that I recall the Memorial 
Day observances when I was a student here, 
and the program centered around the vet- 
erans of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the Spanish-American War. 

Believe it or not, these memories extend 
back to the years of 1914, 1915, and 1916, just 
prior to the beginning of World War I. 

Leaving high school to enter World War I, 
and having taken part in World War II and 
a short period in the Korean war, I return 
today as one of America’s veterans to join 
with you in this annual tribute to our heroic 
dead, z 
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Memorial Day is a day when all of us are 
united in a common purpose, 

It is a time to remember and to honor the 
sacrifices made by all of our war dead on 
behalf of the cause of freedom. 

Memorial Day is the most beautiful and 
sacred of our patriotic holidays. 

y ce ai as à tribute to our Civil War 
ead, 

It is now the annual occasion for recalling 
what all our war heroes did in our behalf 
for the precious liberties we cherish today. 

It is fitting that on Memorial Day we re- 
Solve to carry on the struggle for freedom to 
such a degree that we know in our innermost 
hearts that we are truly keeping faith with 
those who gave their lives in defense of our 
country. . 

We must make sure that they shall not 
have died in vain. 

Each of us must pledge in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “That this Nation under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

Thus through the efforts of all of us will 
come a new birth of freedom throughout 
the world. 

In the presence of the supreme sacrifices 
and hallowed memory of our war dead every- 
one must realize that half-hearted measures 
today are not enough. 

We must determine to be as devoted, self- 

less, and brave on behalf of our country 
and the cause of liberty as they themselves 
were. 
Certainly on this Memorial Day, a day of 
commemoration, we must search our hearts 
to make certain that we are really keeping 
faith -with those who gave life itself that 
we might enjoy the freedoms, happiness, 
and all the spiritual and material blessings 
we-have in such abundance. 

Today a great issue faces all of us and 
all men throughout the world. 

It is simply whether or not we shall con- 
tinue to be free men or whether we shall 
be slaves in bondage to dictatorship in any 
form. 

This great question burns deeply toda: 
the hearts and minds of men in every part 
of the world. 7 

8 ee ee have waged an intense 
8 e for human liberty throughou 
Nation’s history. 7 ree 

We surely cannot afford to relax own 
efforts in that struggle. ro} 

The situation which confronts all Amer- 
icans on Memorial Day this year is explained 
in a statement issued by the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, the organization which 
directed the Freedom Train tour and is now 
8 a program for more active citizen- 

p. 

The statement is as follows: 

“We are among the heirs of 5 or 6 genera- 
tions of Americans who have lived since our 
ge forefathers Mees 

” orefathers lived h trials 
perils which we have (Bitch a EEEN 
history books, 

“Those we especially honor on this Me- 
7 Day gave life itself. 

“They fought the ht; t 
the faith. ast e 

From them we have received this wonder- 
ful land and its free institutions.” 

The statement of the American Heritage 
Foundation continues by asking these time. 
ly questions: i 

5 of it at all except as a 
sacred passed on safe 
who come after us? ee eee 

“For if one generation fails à 
arna may be forever broken. 8 

be: ll we let it be sai 
squandered our e r 

“That we were so devoted to our — 
forts. and conveniences, so lax about the 
preservation of our liberties, that we passed 
on @ lost and broken country? 
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“Shall we deserve only bitterness and re- 
from our children and the genera- 
tions yet to be born?” 

Continuing, the statement of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation says: 

“It was the task of our fathers to conceive 
the principles of democracy and to lay deeply 
and solidly the cornerstones of our free- 
doms. 

“It is our task to continue the building 
upward to keep democracy evolving and 


growing. 

“We must believe in our democratic herl- 
tage with a faith not passive, but strong and 
confident. k 

“And then we must be willing to work at 
keeping it. 

“For it is written that faith without work 
is dead.” 

The preservation of our great American 
heritage as outlined by the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, in my opinion, is a man- 
date that cannot be ignored. 

The American heritage is your heritage to 
protect. 

It is not hard to do. You just decide to 
do it and then make it a daily task. 

But it is a continuing task, an everyday 
task. 

It may seem to each of us, as private in- 
dividuals, moving in the very small circle of 
our own daily life, that our efforts are futile 
in the great worldwide struggle for the ex- 
tension of individual liberty. 

But there is a way for young and old to 
take positive and constructive action to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom in our own com- 
munity and Nation and thereby help to ad- 
vance the cause of liberty throughout the 
world. 

‘We can each resolve to live up to the fol- 
lowing “Promises of a good citizen,” which 
have been set forth by the American Heritage 
Foundation. 

Each one of these promises of a good citi- 
zen should interest you as a high-school stu- 
dent today and the voting citizen of to- 
morrow. 

These are as follows: 

“1. (a) I will vote at all elections of pub- 
Me officials and issues incumbent upon a 
good citizen. 

“(b) I will inform myself on all candi- 
dates and issues and will further use my 
influence to see that honest and capable 
men who will uphold our liberties are 


elected. 

“(c) I will accept public office or other 
stewardship of community service if I can 
render a real service to my country. 

“2. I will readily obey a summons to jury 
duty or similar obligations of a qualified 
elector. 

"3. (a) I will respect and obey the laws 
of my community, State, and Nation. 

“(b) I will assist public officials and law- 
enforcement groups in prevention of crime 
and upholding law and order. 

“4. I will pay my taxes understandingly, 
knowing full well that progress in all fields 
is not possible without such assessments. 

“5. (a) I will respect the fiag of the 
United States and such ideals and principles 
as are associated with it. 

“6. I will strive for peace among nations, 
but will dutifully respond for military or 
allied service when and if my country needs 
my help. 

“7. I will support our system of free pub- 
lic education by doing everything in my 
. the schools of my com- 

e 

; i instructions of higher 

“8. I will not shirk my responsibility of 
3 fool community service to — — 

. te, 
piace to ve: and Nation a better 
. I will practice and teach the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship in my home and 
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wherever else I am afforded the opportunity 
of so doing.” 

We can do no greater honor to our war 
dear than to keep faith with their mem- 
ory and their sacrifices by resolving to ob- 
serve our duties of a good citizen. 

We must not fail to look after the widows 
and orphans of our veterans and those vet- 
erans who are old, ill, and needy. 

Then, indeed, we will live up to the ob- 
ligations which Memorial Day places upon 
each one of us. 

This action on our part will be the great- 
est possible tribute to those who gave their 
lives for our country in the cause of freedom. 

If we remember that every day should be 
a memorial day and that “freedom is every- 
body's job” and live accordingly, then truly 
we shall keep faith with our honored dead. 


H. R. 9366, Social Security Amendments 
of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of interest that I note the 
action taken by this House on Tuesday, 
June 1, in passing H. R. 9366, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954. While 
the bill, as approved here, does not quite 
come up to the level that I had hoped it 
would, and does not embody all the sug- 
gestions and proposals which I outlined 
in my remarks of April 6, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, it does indicate, at 
least to me, a genuine effort by Republi- 
cans and Democrats of this House, work- 
ing together to put through and continue 
and better a program which has been 
the brain child of the Democrats, since 
the time of the first social-security legis- 
lation in this country, back in the mid- 
thirties. 

In the Recor of April 6, I asked that 
this House consider, in any legislation of 
this nature, the merits of a-seven-point 
program which had been submitted on 
January 13, of this year, by a number of 
my Democratic colleagues and me, which 
would act to liberalize the present social- 
security system and to bring it more 
closely in line with living conditions as 
they are in this year of 1954. In all hon- 
esty, it is admitted that many of these 
points were incorporated in the bill as 
finally passed on June 1. Some of these 
proposals were watered down, and in 
their diluted condition, are in this bill 
H. R. 9366. 

Social security, wisely handled and im- 
plemented with an anxious eye to the 
actuarial aspects of the program, can 
bring to the people of our country, espe- 
cially to our aged and elder citizens, a 
new high of decent living and a new 
measure of contentment and well-being. 
Old-age assistance in this day and age, 
is more than a gratuity; it is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

We have more old folks in this country 
than at any time in our history, and 
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with the continuing rise in cost of living, 
they find that what they have will not, 
in many cases, afford them even the 
minimum requirements of ordinary liv- 
ing. ‘This bill seeks to take these factors 
into consideration, providing a firm basis 
on which recipients of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance may provide for their 
future, and a means by which those re- 
ceiving old-age assistance may meet 
their obligations and needs. 

This is what the bill, H. R. 9366, as 
passed by the House will do: 

It will extend old-age and survivors 
coverage to some 10 million persons who 
are now without basic retirement and 
survivors’ protection. It will continue 
to provide, through contribution, to the 
States’ funds for old-age-assistance pay- 
ments to persons still remaining outside 
the insurance system. It makes avail- 
able benefits to workers who become per- 
manently and totally disabled, with ~ 
waiver of premiums, It increases 
monthly payments of benefits. 

The benefits will range in primary in- 
surance amounts from $30 to $98.50 as 
compared to $25 to $85 under present 
law. This 20-percent rise, from $25 to 
$30, is a larger jump than cost-of-living 
figures would apparently justify. 

The 2-percent contribution remains in 
effect. 

The bill permits an employee, or a self- 
employed person, on social security, to 
earn up to $1,000 a year without loss in 
benefits, computed on a yearly basis. I 
had asked that this figure be put at 
$1,200 a year. 

The bill provides that the present base 
of $3,600 on which contributions are col- 
lected and paid be raised to $4,200. It 
had been my request that the figure be 
raised to $4,800. 

The social-security bill now goes to the 
Senate for consideration. It is my hope 
that wise and early action will be taken 
in that body on the bill. This will assure 
to our aged citizens—who in the past 
have exercised the great efforts that 
brought about developments here in 
America which we, in our generation, 
enjoy—a more complete and adequate 
protection than they are hcirs to at the 
present time. 


Representative George A. Dondero Com- 
mended for His Work on St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, Speak- 
er, our colleague, GEORGE DONDERO, of 
Michigan, who is chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Works, led the fight 
for final approval of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in the House of Representatives. 
His leadership resulted in overwhelming 
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approval of that great inland waterway 
project. . 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orp, I will insert a resolution of appre- 
ciation approved unanimously by the 
Oakland County Board of Supervisors 
on the 19th day of May 1954, at a reg- 
ular session held in the city of Pontiac, 


Also inserted at this point is a copy of 
a resolution approved by the common 
council of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which unanimously commended Mr, 
Donoero for his distinguished leadership 
and untiring efforts to bring to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the long struggle to 
insure United States participation in 
that great seaway projéct. This resolu- 
tion was approved by the common coun- 
cil of the city of Milwaukee on May 18, 
1954: 

The above mentioned follows:. 

RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 

“Whereas the United States has long 
needed a waterway from the Middle West 
for ocean vessels; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has recently passed legislation making 
it possible for the United States to partici- 
pate with the Dominion of Canada in the 
construction of the. St. Lawrence seaway; 
and 

“Whereas this legislation has been signed 
by the President and has become the law of 
the land; and 

“Whereas this action on the of our 
Representative has been of inestimable value 
and benefit as a defense measure and eco- 
nomic boon, not only to the people of this 
district and State, but to the Nation as 
well; and 

“Whereas during his years in office, Con- 
gressman Donpero has always reflected the 
highest credit upon this district and the 
people he represents: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Oakland County 
Board of Supervisors in regular session this 
19th day of May 1954, at the city of Pontiac, 
Mich., as representatives of the people of 
Oakland County; express our appreciation 
and gratefulness to Congressman GEORGE A. 
Donorko for his superior representation and 
foresight in making the dream of a St. Law- 
rence seaway a reality.” 

FLOYD ANDREWS, 
Chairman. 

I certify that the above resolution was 
adopted by a vote of the members of the 
Oakland County Board of Supervisors on 
the 19th day of May 1954, at a regular ses- 
sion held in the city of Pontiac, Mich, 

Lynn D. ALLEN, 
Clerk. 

Moved by Kelley, supported by Barnard, 

the resolution be adopted. Carried. 


Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That we hereby officially 
commend the Honorable GEORGE DONDERO, 
chairman of the Public Works, House of 
Representatives, for his distinguished lead- 
ership and untiring efforts in bringing to a 
successful conclusion the long struggle to 
assure United States participation in the 
St. Lawrence seaway project; and that we 
hereby express to Representative DONDERO 
the official thanks of the city of Milwaukee 
for his personal leadership and his long ef- 
forts in the interest of this great project 
so vital to the national defense and the eco- 
nomic security of this Nation. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Common 
re of the City of Milkaukee on May 18, 
954. 

STANLEY J, Wrtkowsxt, 
City Clerk. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 25, 1954. 
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Remarks of Hon. William S. Hill, of Colo- 
rado, Before the SBA Regional Direc- 
tor’s Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the remarks I 
made to the regional directors of the 
Small Business Administration at their 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., on 
June 2, 1954: 

As chairman of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, I should like to 
congratulate your Administrator, Mr. Wen- 
dell B. Barnes, and you gentlemen—the 
regional directors of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and the Washington adminis- 
trative staff of SBA—for the generally fine 
work you are doing. 

The work of the Small Business Admin- 
istration become steadily more important as 
the volume of military procurement declines, 
as it has declined in recent months. Your 
efforts to increase the volume of credit— 
much of it private credit—to help small 
firms is bearing fruit. 

It is your job to make sure that small 
business gets its fair share of Government 
spending. This is an important job because 
we must preserve small business in order 
to make sure that we can have full produc- 
tion in case of all-out war. We cannot 
afford to let small firms go out of business 
and close their doors and let business con- 
centrate in the hands of large firms. 

We have found out in past periods of 
mobilization that this Nation cannot pos- 
sibly reach its full industrial might without 
the production of small concerns. There is 
no need to cite any statistics on this point 
to you gentlemen, but it is a point that 
bears repeating if only because it is so 
obvious that in a period such as this we 
can too easily forget the really vital and 
indispensable role that small business does 
have in our economy. 

The SBA has been very effective in helping 
smail firms get subcontracts and this is an 
important part of your work. But we must 
never let ourselves forget that we must also 
help small firms get a fair share of prime 
contracts. 

Too often I hear complaints from small 
firms of seemingly needless changes in spe- 
cifications, with the result that the small 
proprietor can’t get the contract he thought. 
was already his; too often I hear complaints 
that the military authorities have allowed 
too short a time for the proprietor of a small 
firm to prepare his bid. 

You, too, have heard of these complaints, 
and I am happy to note that in many cases 
you have been effective in getting such 
abuses corrected, in cases where the com- 
plaint had merit. 

I for one am very glad that we have a 
strong, independent agency such as SBA to 
stand up and fight for the rights of small 
firms. You must never let yourselves forget 
that the job you are doing is an important 
one and yet at the same time you must 
remember that in this free enterprise econ- 
omy there are limits beyond which you can- 
not safely go. 

I think your Administrator, Mr. Barnes, 
understands this distinction, particularly as 
it applies to your small business financial 
assistance program. I believe you are 
oriented in the right direction so long as the 
major emphasis is directed towards helping 
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small firms help themselves. An important 
indication that you are properly oriented, 
that you are on the right track, is the loan 
figures which you have issued, showing that 
you are making about twice as many particl- 
pation loans as direct loans. 

In our competitive society it is the busi- 
nessman who has ambition and drive, who 
goes out after business, who stands the best 
chance of making a go of it, That is the 
way we want it to be, and I am glad that 
you gentlemen are directing your efforts to 
helping those who are trying to help them- 
selves, 

I am also glad to note that you in the 
Small Businéss Administration are directing 
much of your effort toward helping new 
firms get started. This is important. 

We like this approach you have developed 
of friendly and sincere cooperation with all 
of the forward-looking elements in the busi- 
ness community, and we welcome more of it. 

I have spoken at some length about the 
favorable aspects of your activities. Now, 
if I may, I should like to turn over to the 
other side of the ledger, 

Please bear in mind that the criticism T 
have to offer is friendly. We on the Select 
Committee on Small Business are aware of 
the difficulties you have faced and are facing, 
and what I have to say now is offered in a 
friendly spirit. 

It is my belief, and the belief of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business that the 
SBA lending authority must be decentralized 
as far as possible. We want to see the lend- 
ing function handled at the regional office 
level as far as that can be done. 

We have had many complaints over the 
long period of time between the filling of 
applications and final disbursal. I want to 
urge most strongly, therefore, that some 
method be found to speedup this vital 
process of your work. 

We have found that too frequently direc- 
tives go forward to regional offices containing 
standards to be used in evaluating loans, only 
to find that the Washington office uses other 
standards. . 

For instance, in the case of bank partici- 
pations where the bank had approved the 
loan, the regional offices were under Instruc- 
tions not to make the same extensive inves- 
tigation as where there is no bank partici- 
pation. Yet when the loans were sent on 
to the Washington office for approval, in 
many instances they were disapproved be- 
cause the Washington review officers insisted 
upon more collateral and security than the 
participating bank thought necessary. 

Our committee recommends that— 

Increased effort be made by regional in- 
vestment groups and insurance companies to 
extend long-term funds to small business. 
This means more programs and better public 
relations on the part of insurance companies 
and the establishment by State charters of 
new regional groups. 

Increased effort by local banks to adopt 
lending techniques. which are more suitable 
to the financing needs of small firms, 

Greater effort be made by commercial 
banks of all sizes to participate with the 
SBA in the extension of intermediate or 
long-term loans. In many cases this will 
mean that an effort must be made by SBA 
to rebuild the goodwill of local banks that 
might participate in the program. Many of 
them have already been discouraged from 
attempting to participate. 

Greater concentration on the part of SBA 
in widening the scope of its financial activi- 
ties through an increase in its staff. 

SBA must reexamine its lending proce- 
dures to determine where greater decentral- 
ization of authority is possible. Current 
policy governing coliateral requirements also 
needs to be reexamined. 

Regarding the SBA program to make sure 
that small firms receive a fair share of Gov- 
ernment contracts, we have discovered a 
trend that appears to us to be detrimental 
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to the program—that is, increased emphasis 
by the military on negotiated procurement 
as opposed to advertised procurement. 

Our committee believes that the joint de- 
termination procedures are required most 
often to protect small-business interests 
under negotiated procurement. 

We hope that SBA will be especially vigi- 
lant in this area. 

We believe that SBA should try to intensify 
ite efforts to secure subcontracts for small 
firms. 

Of course, we are aware that many of these 
shortcomings of your agency result from lack 
of personnel. We are glad to note that the 
present emphasis is on the hiring of finan- 
cial specialists and engineers to add to the 
field staffs. 

And now one final word: In the multitude 
of your activities you must never forget the 
importance to small business of our present 
antitrust laws— the Sherman Act, the Clay- 
ton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. These laws 
are the basis for maintaining the competi- 
tive and nonmonopolistic economy that small 
business requires for its survival. 

I believe that our basic antitrust laws are 
sound, and yet I believe—and the House 
Select Committee on Small Business concurs 
in this—that it is desirable to take a long, 
hard look at these laws and determine 
whether they are really doing the job they 
were created to do. r 

Our antitrust laws have been on the books 
many years and they have been altered by 
numerous legal decisions. We in Congress 
need the help of you men who are close 
to the everyday operations of small busi- 
nesses and know the problems of the small- 
business proprietor in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of our antitrust laws. 

I feel very close to this agency, the Small 
Business Administration, because it had its 
beginning in a bill which I introduced in 
the House on March 18, 1953. 

So if I have scolded you on some matters, 
please understand It Js like a father speaking 
to his son. I believe you are trying, and 
III do all I can for you on the firing line 
on Capitol Hill. Thanks for the opportunity 
of addressing you. 


A Tribute to a Great Man: Dan Reed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one man who has probably 
done more than any other Member of 
Congress to permit congressional con- 
sideration of the President’s program is 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the Honor- 
able DANIEL A. REED. Mr. REED has kept 
his committee hard at work since the 
first day of the convening of this second 
session of the 83d Congress. The result 
has been that his committee has re- 
ported to the Congress the first compre- 
hensive tax revision in 78 years. I refer 
to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
H. R. 8300, a bill completely overhaul- 
ing our tax structure so that the tax 
burden imposed on our American citi- 
zens will be applied fairly and equitably 
without restraint on initiative and in- 
centive. 

A second important bill presented to 
the House by Mr. Rrep’s committee is 
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the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
granting almost a billion dollars in tax 
relief to our American citizens. 

Last Tuesday, on June 1, the House 
debated and passed overwhelmingly the 
third major piece of legislation which 
Dan REED'’s committee has reported to 
the House this session. That legisla- 
tion was, of course, the social-security 
amendments of 1954, which will assure 
our citizens a more adequate floor of 
protection in the years of their retire- 
ment and to their survivors. 

The Buffalo Evening News, a great 
newspaper in my district, took appro- 
priate recognition of Mr. REED’s achieve- 
ments in an editorial in the May 26, 
1954, edition. That editorial was enti- 
tled Mr. Reep Can Take a Bow.” In- 
deed, in my estimation, while modest 
Mr. Rxxp would decline to take a bow, 
I think the Members of Congress and 
the entire Nation can applaud his rec- 
ord of great achievement. Under unan- 
imous consent, I insert the editorial just 
mentioned in the RECORD: 

Mr. Reep Can TAKE A Bow 


So much has been written and said about 
congressional sluggishness in dealing with 
President Eisenhower's comprehensive legis- 
lative program that the public has largely 
lost sight of the few specific accomplishments 
of far-reaching importance. It is a case of 
the trees versus the forest, but in reverse. 
In this case, there has been so much talk 
of the sparseness of the forest, that the few 
sturdy trees nurtured to full stature are all 
but overlooked. 

There is particular irony, moreover, in the 
fact that two of the sturdiest of these trees 
stand largely as monuments to a man who 
is often pictured as one of the most stub- 
born Republican footdraggers with whom 
this administration has had to contend. He 
is our Dunkirk neighbor, Chairman DANIEL 
A. Resp, of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mitte. <A bitter-end foe of the administra- 
tions tax views last year, and of its freer- 
trade tariff policies this year, Mr. REED has 
nevertheless done a herculean job on two of 
the most important items in the Eisenhower 
legislative package—and it's time he got his 
share of public recognition. 

The omnibus tax-revision bill which 
cleared the House in March and will soon be 
debated in the Senate was Mr. Reen’s baby 
from the beginning. The President and the 
Treasury Department have embraced it as 
one of the central pillars of their economic 
policy. The President even went to the 
length of making a nationwide broadcast 
when it was imperiled by Democratic oppo- 
sition in the House. Embracing 875 printed 
pages, it represents a comprehensive revision 
and codification of the internal-revenue laws, 
and could stand by itself as the product of 
a lifetime of work. 

Yet in this same session that has moved 
his tax-revision bill toward final passage, 
Mr. Reep’s committee has now completed 
another job almost as arduous and com- 
prehensive—an omnibus revision of the So- 
cial Security Act. That bill, too, gives the 
administration, satisfaction on virtually 
every point contained in the President's spe- 
cial message on the subject. It will soon 
be ready for action in the House, with every 
expectation that it, too, will get final Senate 
approval before adjournment. 

While Chairman RED did not personally 
supervise the drafting of this bill as closely 
as he did the tax bill, he has done the leg- 
Wlatlve steering. And, though there has 
been less open opposition, there has been 
plenty of stalling to overcome. The Demo- 
crats, after all, have made too much po- 
litical hay out of sociay security for too 
many years to be anxious to see a Republican 
Congress and President get credit for a re- 
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vision bill which extends, liberalizes, and 
improves the social-security system. 

The Reed. committee still stands as a 
major obstacle to the enactment of the 
liberal foreign-trade policy which the Presi- 
dent and his Randall Commission have ur- 
gently recommended. That issue has now 
been laid over for another year, apparently 
by mutual agreement with the understand- 
ing that the existing reciprocal-trade law 
will be extended. But if there is any ad- 
ministration disappointment over that one 
bill, it should certainly not obscure the mas- 
sive job of legislation which the Reed com- 
mittee has completed in two other fields of 
equivalent importance—and perhaps even 
greater complexity. The President learned 
last year that Dan Reep, as chairman of 
Ways and Means, can be a formidable foe 
when he has his back up; he has learned 
this year that Mr. Rrep can also be a pow- 
erful legislative lieutenant when they hap- 
pen to be playing on the same team. 


H. R. 8923 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us today, H. R. 8923, which bears 
the name of Congressman Rams, is de- 
signed to suspend the operation of the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of March 2, 
1945, to enable a private utility to apply 
to the Federal Power Commission for 
a permit to construct five power dams 
on the Coosa River. 

As the upper portion of the Alabama- 
Coosa River system, which roughly ex- 
tends from Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala., 
a distance of more than 650 miles, the 
Coosa River has its headwaters at Rome 
and is formed by the confluence of the 
Etowah and Oostanala Rivers, originat- 
ing in the northwest corner of the State 
of Georgia. The river flows in a south- 
westerly direction through Cherokee 
and Etowah Counties, then southerly 
until it meets the Tallapoosa River 
above Montgomery, Ala. Here it be- 
comes the Alabama River, which after a 
course of several hundred miles flows 
into the Mobile River for a short and 
direct route to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Alabama River west of Montgomery 
forms the northern boundary of my con- 
gressional district, and at no place in its 
progress to the gulf is it as much as a 
county from my district. 

According to no less an authority than 
the book Ten Rivers in America, pub- 
lished by the President's Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission in 1950, the 
Coosa River is one of the most impor- 
tant rivers in this country yet undevel- 
oped, It has a fall comparable to that 
of the Tennessee River, and at its point 
of greatest discharge near Montgomery, 
it equals in capacity of flow that of the 
Tennessee River. 

Extensive study and work have gone 
into the comprehensive plan which the 
Corps of Engineers over a long period of 


time has prepared. In 1934 the Corps 


of Engineers filed the 308 report, recom- 
mending the construction of three multi- 
Purpose dams and a flood control dam 
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with a provision for locks. This con- 
struction would provide a navigable 
channel upstream from Mobile, Ala., to 
Rome, Ga. The act of March 2, 1945, 
gave definite form and considerable 
meaning to the 308 report in authorizing 
the recommended construction. 

After persistent efforts for the last 9 
years by the Alabama delegation in Con- 
gress to obtain the necessary Federal 
funds to carry out this construction pro- 
gram had been of no avail, in November 
1953, the Alabama Power Co. filed an 
application with the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a temporary permit to build 
five dams within a 10-year period. For 
the Alabama Power Co., a reliable and 
progessive private utility, to be granted 
this permit it will be necessary to enact 
H. R. 8923 into law. 

In expressing their wholehearted ap- 
proval of this piece of legislation, the 
people of Alabama are intelligently 
aware of its various provisions. For ex- 
ample, they know that the power de- 
veloped is to be used in the section pro- 
viding the generation and that it will be 
sold to all consumers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost; that the basic features for 
navigation and flood control, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Army, 
are to be provided; that the first dam 
must be completed within 5 years of the 
date of the issuance of the permit and 
that the other four must be completed 
within 10 years of the date construction 
begins on the first one; and that facili- 
ties for all types of outdoor recreation 
will be assured. The people of Alabama 
have taken into due account the declara- 
tion of Maj. Gen. B. L. Robinson, Deputy 
Chief, Corps of Engineers, that the pro- 
visions of this bill are satisfactory to him 
and they adequately protect the Federal 
interest. 

Being a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House, which has 
charge of REA legislation, it has been 
my pleasure to support legislation that 
would bring to the farmers of the Na- 
tion adequate electric power at a price 
they could afford to pay. I know what 
electric power means to the rural people 
of my section. When these dams are 
completed, it will enable the affected 
REA cooperatives to firm up their power 
and to secure an abundance at a low 
price. 

H. R. 8923 is somewhat unique in that 
it represents the finest effort toward co- 
operation between private business and 
the Federal Government that has been 
reported to this floor in many years. At 
no cost to the American taxpayer but by 
industrial genius, the Coosa River Val- 
ley will be able to harvest manifold and 
far-reaching results. The Alabama 
Power Co. will spend an approximate 
$100 million to furnish electric power to 
bolster an inadequate reserve and to at- 
tract new industry to a region in which 
the Labor Department has already des- 
ignated “distress areas.” During the 
construction phase of the dams alone, 
the demand for labor will be a boon to 
the valley. And following the dams will 
come steam plants using Alabama coal 
and contributing much to the revitaliz- 
ing of an industry in which we now find 
thousands of unemployed miners. Edu- 
cation in the State of Alabama will ap- 
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preciably benefit from an estimated $3 
million tax per annum on the physical 
real property of the company. The 
foregoing are some of the most obvious 
effects of the development of the Coosa 
River; but by no means are they to be 
considered the maximum. 

Although the proposed five dams will 
be constructed in the congressional dis- 
tricts of Congressmen RAINS, ROBERTS, 
and SELDEN, it is quite evident that the 
consequences of the project will be hap- 
pily felt in my district. The residents of 
the Second Alabama Congressional Dis- 
trict have recognized this circumstance 
and have earnestly urged the Congress’ 
favorable consideration of the bill be- 
fore you today. I trust that the Con- 
gress will join this unanimity of purpose 
and provide the necessary legislation 
with the least possible delay, 


Tomorrow’s Harvest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article from the 
Boston Sunday Globe, Boston, Mass., of 
May 30, 1954: ý 
Wat NATION GAINED BY AIDING VETERANS— 

We ARE REAPING THE HARVEST IN MONEY, 

Joss, Facrortes. Bur Tomorrow's HAR- 

VEST WILL Be THE REAL GAIN, THE EFFECT 

or GI BILL or RIGHTS ON EDUCATION 


(By John Harriman) 


War releases new and sometimes strange 
forces in both the social and economic struc- 
ture of society. 

War can exhaust a nation, leaving it pros- 
trate and open to disintegration. But war 
can by the same token vitalize a whole peo- 
ple, whether for good or for evil. 

War breeds revolution, but it can also 
father reform. War sometimes impover- 
ishes, but it can also lead to experiments 
that in the end enrich. And it is one of 
the paradoxes of history that in the fright- 
fulness of war we have at times discovered 
that which has contributed heavily to the 
freedom and betterment of man. 

In World War II and Korea we have within 
the last 15 years seen a measure of destruc- 
tion and suffering matched seldom, if ever, 
in history. Yet from that destruction and 
suffering we have learned much, gained 
much. 

We have gained, for instance, an economy 
vastly more productive than we have ever 
had before, and a living standard beyond 
the dreams of man but a few short years 
ago. While no one can measure the extent 
to which we have increased our understand- 
ing of natural forces, techniques, and proc- 
esses, It was war, or the desperate need 
bred of war, remember, which led us to 
harnessing the atom. 

But one of the most remarkable results 
of the wars of our generation has been their 
effect on those who participated in them 
actually—our fighting men. These men suf- 
fered or enjoyed a profound experience, 
Some lives were wrecked, others deformed. 
Some men paid with their lives, others with 
spiritual distortions which it would be im- 
pertinent to attempt to analyze. But one 
and all, the injured and the unscathed alike, 
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returned to the most remarkable veterans’ 
program ever devised, the so-called GI bill 
of rights. 

NATION OF HOMEOWNERS 


This program was intended to express the 
country's gratitude to those who had risked 
their lives in its defense. But it has in its 
effect gone far beyond that. Today the vet- 
erans’ program is changing the social and 
economic structure of the Nation. 

Within the past few years we haye be- 
come a Nation of homeowners, with all the 
social and economic advantages that this 
implies. 

Whence this gain? The answer in large 
part is to be found in our veterans’ pro- 
gram, under which 3,305,000 young men 
bought homes under the liberal terms of 
Government-backed credit. Another 66,000 
veterans used their GI rights to buy farms, 
Another 212,000 used them to enter busi- 
ness. 

This, of course, has resulted in an enor. 
mous stimulus to our national economy. 
New homes Create the demand for new fur- 
niture, new appliances, new cars, and their 
erection leads communities to build count- 
less schools and engage in other forms of 
public works. 

EIGHT MILLION STUDENTS 


All in all, veterans through exercising 
their borrowing privileges have poured some 
$22,800 million into the purchasing stream of 
our national economy. This has been an in- 
calcuable economic benefit. Not for nothing 
has the construction industry been called the 
seed industry, bellwether to prosperous times, 

But the gains which the Nation has re- 
celved from our veterans’ program are not 
only a matter of material wealth, of goods 
and money, There is another and perhaps 
even more important gain, a gain marked up 
within the minds of our young men. 

It was the intention of a grateful Na- 
tion that returning veterans should be aided 
to education and vocational training, and a 
total of over 8,100,000 have taken advantage 
of this provision of the GI bill of rights. 
Through Government aid, these millions of 
young men have attended universities and 
colleges, or received specialized training in 
whatever field they elected as their life work. 

The effect of this part of our veterans’ pro- 
gram has been twofold. 

It has given to this generation a degree of 
education unheard of In any other nation at 
any time in history, and it has provided both 
stimulus and support to our whole educa- 
tional system. 

SAVED COLLEGES 


Many a university or technical school 
would have had to close its doors during the 
recent period of monetary inflation, if it had 
not been for the flow of funds from veterans 
in attendance. Others have used such funds 
to add to staffs, and round out curricula. All 
have prospered from the general increased 
interest in technical and higher education, 

Here again the gain to the Nation is im- 
measurable. 

A technical age needs trained technicians— 
men and women specially schooled to its 
mysteries—while an age in which freedom 
and democracy stand challenged will depend 
for its survival upon political function which 
supposes an electorate educated to under- 
stand and to deal with ideas. 

Thus, the generation of World War II and 
Korea has paid its private price, in suffering 
in mind and body, and sometimes in indi- 
vidual death. But thus, also, this generation 
has been dealt great advantages. It is a 
generation coming to frultion under social 
conditions never before witnessed in history. 
It is a generation of homeowners, educated 
in the manner of its own choosing, trained 
to Its political and economic tasks, 


A NEW WEALTH 


This is so because of the desire of the 
country to render to its defenders a measure 
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of its gratitude and appreciation. That was 
the purpose of the veterans’ program, But 
that purpose is now being transcended. We 
are finding a new wealth in the very act of 
gratitude, With gentle irony, we are dis- 
covering that by the very act of rendering 
it is we who gain. 

To our veterans’ program we owe countless 
homes and all the economic gain that the 
bullding of those homes provided. 

Of even greater importance, to this pro- 
gram we owe the intellectual stimulus which 
broadened education and training are bring- 
ing to this generation. 

Today we are reaping the harvest in money, 
income, goods, jobs, factories. But tomor- 
row's harvest will be of even greater impor- 
tance—the harvest made possible by educa- 
tion. This will be the real gain—the real 
wealth. Nations are not led to greatness by 
weath, but by the character and minds of 
their people—by resourcefulness and the play 
of ideas. 


Ambassador Morgenstierne Warns Com- 
munist Expansion Is Fatal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the Ninth District of 
Minnesota, which I have the honor to 
represent, had the opportunity to play 
host to the distinguished Ambassador 
from Norway, the Honorable Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne, the dean of all diplomatic 
representatives in Washington, D. C. 

Ambassador Morgenstierne was the 
principal speaker at Moorhead, Minn., 
on the occasion of the celebration of 
Norway's Independence Day. 

The Ambassador brought home to us 
some facts about communism which 
ought to warn us, if we are not already 
aware of it, that continued communism 
expansion and colonization of extensive 
areas by the Soviet Union will in the end 
be fatal to all of the free world. 

A résumé of the remarks of Ambas- 
sador Morgenstierne, as reported in the 
Moorhead (Minn,) Daily News of May 18, 
1954, follows: 

Envoy Terms EXPANSION FATAL COLONIZATION 

Ambassador Wilhelm Morgenstierne de- 
elared last night that there has never been 
a more fata] colonization in the world than 
what the Communists are now pursuing. 

With a complete faith in the United 
Nations, the Ambassador discussed the situa- 
tion in the world today. He stated that 
communism was not related to liberalism, 
but termed it black reaction, 

The envoy spoke last evening at the Con- 
cordia Gym under the cosponsorship of the 
Fargo-Moorhead Open Forum and Concordia 
College. Joe Cohen was moderator. Mor- 
genetierne spent the rest of his day here at 
news conferences and a dinner in his honor 
early last evening at the Gardner Hotel in 
Fargo, 

U. N. AND NATO 

Speaking of the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Ambassador said that NATO was necessary 
ior protection until the U. N. could become 
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strong and until its member nations lived 
up to its Charter. 

Speaking of the veto power, used so often 
by the Russians, Morgenstierne said that it 
has “taken time to see what we were up 
against” in the United Nations. 

He asserted that NATO has given the Nor- 
wegians a sense of security even though their 
country borders Russia. He emphasized the 
point that If they were attacked all the other 
nations of the treaty would come to his 
country’s aid. 

POSTWAR YEARS 

Speaking of the postwar years, the Ambas- 
sador declared that American ald virtually 
saved Western Europe. “We will never for- 
get what the United States has done for us 
and the rest of the free world,” he said. 

He outlined the history of his country in 
the postwar years, and said that there was 
a “tremendous burden on the people,” but 
they all worked together to work out their 
problems. 

With regard to this, he said Norway had 
no strikes in the immediate years after the 
war. He said his country could be called a 
welfare state. A labor government has been 
in power since the war, 

Asked at the press conference what he 
though about possible intervention of the 
United States in Indochina, he said that he 
felt communism should be stopped before it 
claimed all of southeast Asia, but declined 
to say anything specific about the United 
States. 

He declared that the Indochina situation 
was of equal importance in the world with 
the Korean war. 


Secretary of State Dulles and House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
submit for the Recorp a penetrating 
statement prepared by Dr. Lev E. Dobri- 
ansky, professor of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, con- 
cerning the pending House Concurrent 
Resolution 58, which advocates the es- 
tablishment of American diplomatic 
representation in the capitals of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. 

In this illuminating statement, Dr. 
Dobriansky accepts the criteria of dip- 
lomatie recognition as set forth by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles in an address 
before the Overseas Press Club of Amer- 
ica, and finds in them a complete logi- 
cal confirmation of the position repre- 
sented by House Concurrent Resolution 
58. On the basis of this analysis and 
numerous other testimonies given on this 
unique resolution, it is plainly evident 
that the opposition to House Concurrent 
Resolution 58 by the Kennanist clique 
in the Department of State is marked by 
a gross inconsistency of thought and a 
characteristic lack of imagination in the 
treatment of facts that conduce to the 
benefit of our struggle in the cold war. 
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When final consideration is given to 
this resolution in this session of Con- 
gress, it will be most interesting to ob- 
serve whether the Secretary of State, in 
the face of his own stated criteria, will 
go along with the inconsistent position. 
assumed by this group in the Department 
or, instead, will recognize and support 
the rational bases underlying House 
Concurrent Resolution 58, which are in 
accord with his own criteria and the 
many tenets of his position on the libera- 
tion of all nations. 

The basic point of Dr. Dobriansky's 
remarks is that we should be consistent 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs. If 
we are going to maintain diplomatic re- 
lations with one or any of the captive 
nations in the Communist empire we 
should establish relations with as many 
of them as possible. Otherwise we 
should be consistent and break off rela- 
tions with those Communist-dominated 
nations with whom we now maintain 
diplomatic relations. 

Dr. Dobriansky’s statement follows: 
SECRETARY or STATE DULLES ann HOUSE 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 58 


(By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky) 


In his address before the Overseas Press 
Club of America at the end of March, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles dwelled on several 
basic criterla of diplomatic recognition when 
he advanced his sound and rational justif- 
cation for the nonrecognition of Red China. 
These criteria were submitted as forming a 
basis of general United States policy, and 
thus can be interpreted as enjoying general 
applicability In our relations with all na- 
tion-states. In view of the untenable posi- 
tion assumed by the vestigial containment 
crowd in the Department of State toward 
House Concurrent Resolution 58, which calls 
for the establishment of American diplo- 
matic missions in Ukraine and Byelorussia, 
it is highly interesting and most instructive 
to relate these criteria to the issues bearing 
on this pending resolution. 

The pertinent paragraphs of the Secre- 
tary’s address read as follows: 

“Let me first recall that diplomatic recog- 
nition is a voluntary act. One country has 
no right to demand recognition by another. 
Generally, it is useful that there should be 
diplomatic intercourse between those who 
exercise de facto governmental authority, 
and it is well established that recognition 
does not imply moral approval. 

“President Monroe, in his famous message 
to Congress, denounced the expansionist and 
despotic system of Czarist Russia and its 
allles. But he said that it would neverthe- 
less be our policy to consider the Govern- 
ment de facto as the legitimate government 
for us. That has indeed been the general 
United States policy, and I believe that it is 
& sound general policy. However, where it 
does not serve our interests, we are free to 
vary from it. 

“In relation to Communist China, we are 
forced to take account of the fact that the 
Chinese Communist regime has been con- 
sistently and viciously hostile to the United 
States.” s 

Extensive testimony submitted in sup- 
port of House Concurrent Resolution 58 is 
founded on the very criteria set forth in 
this passage Indeed, as was demonstrated 
in the hearing, the problem dealing with 


1 Hearing, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Special Subcommittee on H. Con, Res. 58, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
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Ukraine and Byelorussia is fundamentally 
dissimilar from and much simpler than that 
involving Red China. Whereas we do not, 
and I hope will not, extend de jure recog- 
nition to the Red Chinese regime, we have, 
by virtue of our consent to the admission 
of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republics into the United Nations, 
extended such recognition to these nation- 
states. Evidently in the light of interna- 
tional law itself, the United States already 
recognizes de jure the nation-states of Uk- 
raine and Byelorussia* The problem, there- 
fore, is merely one of logical consistency in 
our policy and the full seizure of advan- 
tage afforded us by this de jure recognition. 

It will be observed, then, that the criteria 
relevant to the subject matter of House Con- 
current Resolution 58 are (1) usefulness of 
diplomatic intercourse, (2) absence of moral 
approval and (3) current intensity and 
power of histility toward the United States. 
Each of these bears an interesting relation- 
ship to the issue of American diplomatic rep- 
resentation in Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

With reference to the first point, the use- 
fulness of direct diplomatic intercourse with 
the governments in Kiev and Minsk, the cap- 
ital seats of Ukraine and Byelorussia respec- 
tively, is naturally to be predicated entirely 
on the consideration of serving American in- 
terests solely. As was amply shown in the 
hearing, the absolute advantages of such 
direct diplomatic Intercourse could devolve 
only upon the United States. The enum- 
erated advantages are informational, propa- 
gandistic, psychological, and historic in na- 
ture, and are related to the chief sources of 
weakness and the two most restricted areas 
in the Russian Communist Empire. In 
meeting the superficlal objections of the 
State Department group, it was clearly em- 
phasized that if it is useful and advanta- 
geous to maintain diplomatic posts in War- 
saw, Prague, and in other so-called satellite 
capitals, by reason of strategic position it is 
even morë useful and advantageous for us to 
establish posts in Kiev and Minsk. 

Anyone who has read carefully and with 
knowledgeability the contents of House Con- 
current Resolution 58, which were formulated 
by the Honorable Lawrence H. SmIrru, of 
Wisconsin, cannot but be profoundly im- 
pressed by the striking parallels that exist 
between the de facto governments in Kiev 
and Minsk and those in Warsaw, Prague, 
Budapest and elsewhere in the Russian Com- 
munist empire, Each exercises de facto gov- 
ernmental authority within the boundaries 
of its national jurisdiction, but all are basi- 
cally and essentially subordinate to the will 
of Moscow. From a realistic and functional 
viewpoint the separation of these de facto 
governments on the basis of the satellite con- 
cept is pure fiction. Thus to maintain, as 
the State Department coterie has, that direct 
diplomatic intercourse would fortify the 
semblance of national independence in 
Ukraine and Byelorussia certainly backfires 
when our posts in Warsaw, Prague and else- 
where behind the Iron Curtain are taken into 
consideration. One is led to ask, then, 
whether Poland, Czechoslovakia, and others 
are to be construed as independent states. 
The dilemma is obvious. 

It can be unequivocally stated that the 
main reason why the absolute advantages 
of the proposed course of action are not 
Tully understood is due to the fact that 
there are many in our Government who pos- 
sess only a slight acquaintance with the 
backgrounds and developments of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia in their strained relations 
with imperialist Russia. We've witnessed, 
for instance, the spectacle of a former coun- 
selor in the State Department who never 


H. Con. Res. 58 Consistent with Interna- 
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even recognized the elementary distinctions 
between these nations, no less begin to ap- 
preciate the centrifugal force represented 
by Ukraine and Byelorussia within the 
Soviet Union Itself. 

Another important reason for this condl- 
tion is that many Americans are unaware 
of the presence of Russia first elements in 
this country who deliberately seek to play 
down the historic aspirations and the libera- 
tion movements of the Ukrainian, Byelorus- 
sian and other non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union for fear that overt manifesta- 
tions of American interest in these captive 
nations may eventually lead to the final col- 
lapse of the Russian empire, now partially 
in the guise of the Soviet Union. Thus, it 
is no accident nor wonder to close observers 
of this shadowy phenomenon that on House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 an opposition of 
three of a kind has formed, consisting of 
Ukrainian Comnrunists, certain anti-Com- 
munist Russian emigree groups, and the 
Kennanlst loyalists.* 

The members of the special subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of the Honorable 
Frances P. Boiron were impressed by the 
stated advantages and usefulness of this 
diplomatic intercourse with Kiev and 
Minsk, and unanimously accepted with 
favor the Smith resolution as submitted. It 
was evident that they realized also the sec- 
ond relevant criterion advanced by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, namely, that such dip- 
lomatic intercourse does not imply moral 
approval. As in the misnomered satellite 
countries, governments representative of the 
will of the people also existed in Ukraine 
and Byelorussia before Russian expansion- 
ism and domination set in to establish na- 
tional puppet regimes. Consequently, 
thoughtless statements to the effect that 
full passage of this resolution might engen- 
der the extension of diplomatic intercourse 
with two more Communist governments im- 
ply the consideration of moral approval 
which, on the basis of Secretary Dulles’ sec- 
ond criterion, has no application here. Fur- 
thermore, aside from the factor of advan- 
tage, whether relative or absolute, in the 
matter of principle there is no logical quan- 
titative basis of measurement for the num- 
ber of Communist governments we should 
or should not deal with. 

The third criterion on the current inten- 
sity and the power of hostility of a Commu- 
nist government toward the United States 
is, in the light of present fact, no more ap- 
plicable to the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Governments than it is to the Communist 
governments in Moscow, Warsaw, Prague, 
and elsewhere in Europe, In view of the 
fact that all Communist governments in 
the Red Russian Empire are by tenet and 
precept hostile to the United States, this 
criterion can only be relatively applied. 
Obviously, with an eye to our experiences in 
Korea and the circumstances now surround- 
ing Indochina, the Secretary rightly gives 
full application to this criterion in the case 
of Red China, involving the broader prob- 
lem of de jure recognition. It follows, there- 
fore, that if in the more limited area of 
procedural diplomatic intercourse, this cri- 
terion is arbitrarily applied to the Ukrainian 
and Byelorussian Governments, it should, 
quite logically, be equally applied to the 
Communist governments in Moscow, War- 
saw, Prague, and elsewhere. Consistency 
and clearness of thought can't have it other- 
wise, especially where all enjoy our de jure 
recognition. 

The lack of such consistency in policy 
exposes us to the rude charge of discrimi- 
nation toward nations, whether large or 
small. If, as it has often been described, 
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the presence of an American Ambassador 
in a captive capital is to be viewed as a 
symbol of freedom and enduring American 
interest and hope in the eventual restora- 
tion of independence and freedom of the 
nation concerned, then, other things being 
equal, the maintenance of diplomatic mis- 
sions in certain captive capitals and not 
others certainly furnishes credence to this 
charge. As was pointed out in the hear- 
ing, the tremendous psychological impact of 
this diplomatic step upon the peoples of 
the Ukrainian and Byelorussian (White 
Ruthenian) nations would be, in terms of 
this symbolic aspect, enormously salutary 
and beneficial to the United States. After 
all, one of the prime objectives of direct 
diplomatic Intercourse is to weld peoples and 
nations together in peaceable bonds of 
friendship and mutual interest, despite the 
absence of moral approval toward a de facto 
government. Ukraine, for example, is the 
largest non-Russian nation behind the Eu- 
ropean Iron Curtain, and surely bears great 
strategic and political importance to the 
United States. For its people, the presence 
of an American Ambassador in Moscow is as 
meaningless in these symbolic terms as it is 
for the Baltic nation and the peoples of the 
other captive nations. 

In conclusion, it is evident that House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 is completely con- 
sistent and in accord with the basic criteria 
of diplomatic recognition and intercourse as 
postulated by the Secretary of State himself. 
This resolution demands consistency in our 
diplomatic policy toward all nation-states, 
whether large or small. It was conceived as 
an implement of an unfolding American 
policy of liberation of which there is, as 
yet, no concrete evidence. To merely assert, 
as some do, that it was a mistake to have 
recognized Ukraine and Byelorussia in the 
United Nations and that full passage and 
execution of this resolution would compound 
the alleged mistake indicates a complete 
lack of knowledge and understanding not 
only of the present factual and logical as- 
pects of this matter but also of the para- 
mount reasons that caused Moscow to press 
the admission of Ukraine and Byelorussia 
at the inception of the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

If there was any mistake on this score, 
it was Stalin's mistake, resulting from his 
necessary appeasement of the powerful na- 
tionalist tendencies and pressures existing in 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. Indeed, our mis- 
take will lie in a failure to pass and execute 
this resolution in order to compound Stalin's 
mistake for our own advantage. If it was 
a mistake to recognize any Communist repre- 
sentatives ih the United Nations, this obvi- 
ously implies a moral premise that is ex- 
traneous to the discussion at hand. 

House Concurrent Resolution 58 is now 
before the full Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
With the issue of Red China's recognition in 
the foreground of international affairs, the 
time is most ripe now to pass this resolu- 
tion as a counteroffensive to Communist 
efforts aimed at the placement of Red China 
in the United Nations. The State Depart- 
ment group succeeded in stalling the com- 
mittee’s consideration of the resolution to- 
ward the close of the last session, despite 
the fact that its representatives were af- 
forded ample opportunity to testify at the 
hearing held last July. Feeling that their 
case was adequately presented in previous 
communications, they chose not to appear, 
Those in support of the resolution have no 
fear of any new objections that might be 
submitted by this group, if the acid test 
of rational and factual argumentation, as 
was observed by the Bolton subcommittee, 
is consistently and openly maintained. We 
seek only the earliest opportunity for this 
test, now so conveniently fortified by the 
Secretary of State's own criteria of evaluation. 


A4160 
Extension of Social Security 
SPEECH 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1. 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9366) to amend 
the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to extend coverage under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
increase the benefite payable thereunder, 
o the insurance rights of disabled in- 
dividauls, and increase the amount of earn- 
ings permitted without loss of benefits, and 
for other purposes. 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very happy to support the bill now 
before us. As some of my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle have already re- 
marked, we are observing the pleasing 
spectacle of our Republican friends com- 
ing, at long last, to the support of this 
humanitarian legislation dedicated to the 
welfare of all the people. 

We have heard, increasingly of late, 
the question as to what has happened to 
the “great crusade.” Now that is a good 
question, and I think the answer would 
have to be that it has suffered a fate 
similar to that of the other catchy slo- 
gans and has become just another empty 
phrase. So in this mood of disenchant- 
ment I think it is at least slightly reas- 
suring to see some evidence of what our 
slogan-loving friends might well call the 
great conversion. 

The original Social Security Act first 
became law in 1935. The Democratic 
Party has pointed to it with pride as 
that great landmark of social legislation 
recommended to the Congress by the 
great humanitarian, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and passed by the Congress 
under his leadership. It has preserved 
and strengthened the family life of 
America. The theory behind this act, 
when it was passed in 1935, was that it 
would assure retired workers and their 
families enough money to live out their 
lives in comfort and independence. It is 
a little difficult today for us to realize 
that such an attempt to bring security 
into the life of the American worker was 
met with anguished cries of socialism. 

Down through the years it became ap- 
parent that the act should be extended 
to cover more persons who were without 
basic retirement and survivors’ protec- 
tion and, further, that the benefits were 
too low. That is why I am so pleased 
with those provisions of H. R. 9366 which 
extend old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage to approximately 10 million 
persons who are presently excluded from 
the act. Unfortunately, the increase in 
benefits provided for in this bill is far 
too limited in this time of high living 
costs to mect the original purpose of the 
act. 

There was legislation before the Ways 
and Means Committee introduced by my 
colleague, Congressman EBERHARTER, and 
other Democratic members of the com- 
mittee, providing a more realistic in- 
crease in benefits and if it were possible 
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I would vote for it today in preference to 
the benefit provisions of the present bill. 
In view of the legislative situation result- 
ing from the closed rule under which we 
are operating today there is no possi- 
bility of an amendment and hence I am 
supporting the limited increase in bene- 
fits as the best we can obtain at the 
present time. 

This is, then, Mr. Chairman, not the 
best of all possible bills but an encourag- 
ing step forward and a heartening recog- 
nition of the need for social security on 
the part of those who have opposed it 
most vigorously in the past. 


A Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the hearings which Senator 
Mononr is so ably conducting, and which 
would tax the patience and forbearance 
of a saint, are said to be for the purpose 
of determining whether certain state- 
ments made by the Army and others 
made by a member of a Senate investi- 
gating committee and by members of its 
staff are true or false. 

The opportunity to determine the ac- 
curacy of the testimony of at least two 
of the witnesses has been afforded by 
the statement of a member of the com- 
mittee staff and the Army Secretary. 

This is indicated in an editorial from 
the June 1 issue of the Chicago Tribune 
which reads as follows: 

Younc Mr. Coun Lays Ir on THE LINE 


An important difference in quality be- 
tween Roy Cohn's testimony and that of 
Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams is that 
Mr. Cohn has made it very easy for his 
opponents to send him to jail for perjury 
if he isn't telling the truth. 

For example, there is Mr, Cohn's version 
of what took place at the luncheon at Fort 
Monmouth. “A colonel," said Mr. Cohn, in- 
terrupted Secretary Stevens, told him he 
was discussing a confidential matter, and 
ordered him to be quiet.” Mr. Cohn said 
that Mr, Adams then whipped out a note- 
book, jotted down the officer's name, and 
said this man would not long remain in the 
vicinity. 

Now this. Is an incident the truth or 
falsity of which can be verified by third 
parties who were present at the lunchcon. 
There is no need to take the word of one 
interested party against the other. Mr. 
Cohn, in fact, is staking his liberty and his 
career on his faith in the honor of the 
Army officers who were present. Unques- 
tionably, they would serve their immediate 
interest if, in case they are called to testify, 
they deny the truth of his story. Mr. Cohn 
is willing to take that chance. 

He followed the same fearless course in 
his discussion of the treatment of General 
Lawton. He says General Lawton was dis- 
ciplined for cooperating with the Senate 
committee. He says that General Lawton 
was, in effect, forbidden to go with the com- 
mittee’s investigators to the penitentiary to 
interview Greenglass, the member of the 
Rosenberg spy team. General Lawton and 
perhaps other witnesses can say whether 
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this is true or not. Cohn's sworn testi- 
mony is in the record. He has invited 
prosecution for perjury if he hasn't told the 
truth. 

There was little or nothing comparable to 
this in the testimony of Mr, Stevens and 
Mr. Adams. 

Evidently, Mr. Cohn isn't worried about 
the record of the telephone calls he made 
to Secretary Stevens. He has told to what 
extent he intervened to get a commission 
for Schine and has told his reasons for the 
calls to Schine at camp. He has said flatly 
that this is the whole story. If he isn't 
telling the truth, the recorded telephone 
cals will prove him a perjurer. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Cohn fs an 
unusually bright young man, who knows 
the law of perjury, It seems unlikely that 
he would stick his neck out as he has done 
if he weren't telling the truth, 


However, it seems to me, a very real 
issue which should be determined by 
the committee is that of who was re- 
sponsible for the promotion and hcn- 
orable discharge, by Army authorities, 
of the dentist, who, testifying before the 
committee, invoked the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Other than that issue, to me, the only 
apparently worth-while question is that 
raised by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin when, exasperated, he rebuked an 
Army officer for what appeared to be 
evasive testimony. 

That would seem to be a trivial issue, 
rather easy of decision. 


New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 31, 


1954; 
Boostinc New ENGLAND 


New England seems to have more than its 
share of weepers and wailers, but we have our 
boosters, too, who speak from facts as well as 
with volume. 

Take Irwin L. Moore, He is president of 
the New England Electric System, the outfit 
that won the 1953 first award of the New 
England District of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America for advertisements booming 
New England. 

In this year's annual report President 
Moore says: 

“New England's industrial production and 
growth have been steady and substantial. 
Important and healthful readjustments con- 
tinue to take place in New England. Like the 
rest of the country, we are now in a buyer's 
market. And it is precisely that kind of 
market in which New England has always 
excelled. 

“New England excels In the production of 
quality products, of specialties, of new de- 
vices where the emphasis is on value added 
by manufacture. To our high-grade textile, 
paper, and leather products we have added 
automatic machinery, intricately fashioned 
tools and parts, precision instruments, elec- 
tric and electronic equipment, and plastics. 
Textile firme alone have spent an estimated 
$300 million for modernization in New Eng- 
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land since the war, and continue to operate 
at a profit to themselves and the region. 

“Any suggestion that New England econ- 
omy is lagging ls disproved my our position 
among the leaders in such measures of pros- 
perity and stability as individual home own- 
ership, personal savings, life insurance in 
force, and annual per capita income, in all 
of which New England ranks above the na- 
tional average. 

“New England Electric System recorded 
new highs in outputs, sales, and customers 
during 1953. And we look forward with con- 
fidence to further gains in the years to come. 
* + * New England's record of performance 
and its outlook for the future continues to 
be good.” 

That’s the kind of talk—and facts—we like 
to hear. 


Man of Courage: Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, June 3, 1954, we commemorate 
the birth of Jefferson Davis, president 
of the Confederate States of America, 
Although we agree that the United 
States are better off united in one Na- 
tion, we consider Davis as a symbol not 
only of the Confederacy but of the re- 
sponsibilities and virtues of local self- 
government. We know that Davis was 
correct when he said the following words 
which are as important today as when 
he said them: 

The world has long suffered from the op- 
pressions of government under the pretext 
of ruling by divine right, and excusing the 
invasion into private and domestic affairs 
on the plea of paternal care for the morals 
and good order of the people. 


It took more than a bit of courage 
for a statesman to utter those words 
many years ago because it is always diffi- 
cult to voice an opinion that central- 
ized government should not supplant 
local responsibilities. It takes similar 
courage to voice such opinions today. 
In this little talk on Jefferson Davis it 
will be my purpose to speak of the cour- 
age of this great statesman and not to 
dwell on any particular philosophy which 
he voiced. 

Davis was born 146 years ago today in 
a two-room log house in eastern Ken- 
tucky. After the family, of modest 
means, moved about through several 
Southern States, Jeff was taken under 
the wing of an older brother in Missis- 
sippi, then almost a frontier State. His 
brother and he were industrious; and 
their planting activities brought an ever 
increasing prosperity. Jeff found time 
to get a scattered, but adequate basic ed- 
ucation which was finally climaxed by 
graduation from West Point. It took a 
great degree of courage for a young man 
to attain his educational achievements 
despite the handicaps which might have 
made less determined people pursue 
other courses. 

At West Point there was an incident 
which showed the physical courage of 
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Jeff Davis. He was a member of a class 
which was studying explosives; and 
without warning one day a fuse was ig- 
nited to the peril of all of those present. 
It was Jefferson Davis who picked up 
the ignited explosive and threw it out 
of the window before it could do damage 
to others. Everyone else in the room 
including the teacher, fled for safety. 
This was an early example of the cour- 
age which Davis demonstrated through- 
out his entire lifetime. 

After graduation from West Point, 
Davis served with distinction in the 
United States Army in the Black Hawk 
War and during this time met Miss 
Sarah Taylor, daughter of his com- 
manding officer, Col. Zachary Taylor. 
This was occasioned despite the opposi- 
tion of her father, who for some un- 
known reason was opposed to the match. 
It has been said that the reason was 
that Colonel Taylor did not wish for his 
daughter to marry a military man; and 
that this also was the reason for Davis 
resigning his commission. It seems to 
me that it took a portion of courage to 
marry Miss Taylor despite the opposition 
of her father. There soon occurred the 
first great tragedy of Davis' life; for the 
bride died from an attack of malaria a 
few months after the marriage. Davis 
then settled down at Briarfield, his ex- 
tensive plantation in Mississippi and 
lived there the life of a planter and re- 
clusive scholar for a number of years. 
In 1843, his first political campaign, he 
ran for the State Legislature of Mis- 
sippi and in so doing opposed the chief 
plank of his party, the proposed repu- 
diation of State bonds. He was defeated 
for the legislature, but the race is of pri- 
mary importance to us because it showed 
his courage in withstanding the political 
pressures which were upon him. Two 
years later he was eletted to the United 
States Congress, despite his continued 
opposition to the repudiation issue of his 
party. This seems to me to demonstrate 
a political courage which was a counter- 
part of his personal, physical courage 
demonstrated at West Point. 

Although Davis opposed the Mexican 
War, he later saw that it was inevitable; 
and when this occurred he resigned his 
position in Congress to become a colonel 
in the First Mississippi Regiment for 
active service in the 1848 war. Inci- 
dentally, he refused a commission as 
general in the United States Army on the 
theory that the United States Army did 
not have the right to give him this com- 
mission in a State organization, the Mis- 
sissippi Volunteers, 

In the Mexican War, Jefferson Davis 
demonstrated a physical courage which 
has few parallels in our history. Ina 
crucial, battle at Monterey, he led the 
forces to capture a fort and held it un- 
der hours of intensive fire from the 
enemy. His actions in this are described 
by his biographer, Landon Knight, in the 
following words: 

The strong fort redoubled its fire of grape, 
cannister, and musketry under which the 
American lines wavered and were about to 
break. Colonel Davis, seeing the crisis, with- 
out waiting for orders, placed himself at the 
head of the Mississippians and gave the order 
to charge. With prolonged cheers, his regi- 
ment swept forward through a storm of bul- 
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lets and bursting shell, driving the Mexicans 
pell-mell back into the stone fort in the 
rear. In vain the defeated Mexicans sought 
to barricade the gate; Davis and McClung 
burst it open and, leading their men into the 
fort, completed its surrender. Its capture 
insured victory, 


The high point of the service of Jef- 
ferson Davis in the Mexican War was 
reached at Buena Vista. This was where 
he made his famous stand against over- 
whelming odds. Under orders from him, 
his soldiers held their fire until at close 
range. Then the volley which they re- 
leased was so great that the enemy fied, 
and the day was won for the United 
States forces. All of this took place de- 
spite a very severe wound which Davis 
received in the early part ‘of the en- 
counter. At the end of the battle he 
fell, unconscious, from his horse. The 
events at Buena Vista are described by 
his biographer, Knight, in the following 
words: 

Thus assailed on two sides by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, the situation was truly critical; 
but Colonel Davis, forming the two regiments 
into the shape of a reentering angle, awaited 
the assault. They refused to give an inch 
and met every onslaught with a withering 
fire, which soon so cumbered the ground with 
the dead that it was with difficulty the liv- 
ing could move over it. At last, utterly de- 
moralized by the awful carnage, the Mexi- 


can lines broke and fied from the field. 
Buena Vista was won. 


After the successful culmination of the 
Mexican War, Colonel Davis was ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate, 
later to become Secretary of War in 
President Pierce’s Cabinet, and still later 
to serve again in the Senate. 
this period of very difficult statesman- 
ship for any southern leader, we find that 
he strongly urged that the South remain 
in the Union, though he felt, as an in- 
tellectual matter, that secession is con- 
stitutional. He expressed it in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Remain in the Union, though the right to 
secede is constitutional; but it is not ex- 
pedient to use that right. Contend for the 
rights of the States within the Union and 
under the old flag. 


It took a degree of courage to main- 
tain such a position because it satisfied 
neither the northern extremists nor the 
southern extremists. While he was 
Secretary of War, the war clouds were 
gathering between the sections of the 
country. Yet as to this responsibility of 
Secretary of War, no one could ever 
criticize his activities in that important 
leadership for our country. In fact, it 
has been said that he was, by far, the 
strongest Secretary of War that our 
country had ever had in its history down 
to that time; and he did many things 
to build up the strength of the United 
States from a military standpoint. He 
supervised the building of important 
forts, bridges, and other military de- 
fenses. He gave new impetus to the 
strengthening of West Point and the 
caliber of its teaching. He increased the 
size of the Army and made it more at- 
tractive for service personnel by increas- 
ing pay; and in many other ways he 
strengthened the defenses of the United 
States. 
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Before actual war broke out, he was 
serving again in the United States Sen- 
ate. From this position he resigned 
when his home State, Mississippi, se- 
ceded from the Union. His speech in 
the Senate on that occasion was a clas- 
sic. In it he said among other things: 

Senators, we recur to the principles upon 
which our Government was founded, and 
when you deny them and when you deny 
us the right to withdraw from a govern- 
ment which, thus perverted, threatens to 
be destructive to our rights, we but tread 
in the paths of our fathers when we pro- 
claim our independence and take the hazard. 


Upon resignation from the Senate, he 
had hoped to command the troops for 
Mississippi if a war was to follow, but 
he was drafted as an interim President 
and finally as a permanent President. 
The closing sentence of his inaugural 
speech upon his election and inaugura- 
tion as a permanent President was as 
follows: 

With humble gratitude and adoration 
acknowledging the providence which has 
so visibly protected the Confederacy during 
its brief but eventful career, to Thee, O God, 
I trustingly commit myself and prayerfully 
invoke Thy blessings on my country and 
its cause. 


In the conduct of affairs of the Con- 
federacy, he had many opportunities to 
display his courage, and he never failed 
to do just that. Perhaps the greatest 
oration of his life was made on the steps 
of the African Church in Richmond, Va., 
when most of his hearers were in the 
depths of despair. He demonstrated 
clearly his courage in the presence of 
mounting unpopularity in the closing 
days of the conflict, doomed to defeat 
from the very beginning because of over- 
whelming odds. On that occasion he 
said: 

Let us then unite our hands and hearts, 
Jock our shields together, and we may well 
believe that before another summer solstice 
falls upon us it will be the enemy who will 
be asking us for conferences and occasions 
in which to make known our demands. 


Davis had not been one of the hot- 
blooded zealots for secession or for war. 
He had advised more peaceful measures, 
but when the responsibility rested upon 
his shoulders to lead the South, he took 
the responsibility and did a magnificent 
job against overwhelming odds. Even 
in the darkest days he showed courage 
and devotion to responsibility and duty. 
His darkest personal days came with his 
being imprisoned after the end of the 
war. He was put in irons and later 
placed under indictment for treason. 
Some southerners would have welcomed 
his trial as it would have given Davis 
a chance to fight through the courts the 
question of the legality of secession 
which he and they believed to be im- 
plicit in the United States Constitution. 
But this would have been embarrassing 
to the North which felt that blood had 
now decided the question of secession 
forever, whatever might have been the 
proper interpretation of the words of the 
Constitution as it had been drafted. So 
the Federal Government dismissed the 
trial and Davis was freed after several 
years in prison. Dr. J. J. Craven, the 
surgeon for Fort Monroe, where he was 
imprisoned, said of Jefferson Davis: 
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The Psalms were his favorite portion of the 
book and he said: “There is sufficient evi- 
dence of their divine origin in the fact that 
only an intelligence which holds the life 
threads of the entire human family could 
have uttered in a single cry, every wish, Joy, 
fear, exultation, hope, passion, and sorrow 
of the human heart.” 


I understand that in those most trying 
days he received his greatest comfort 
from reading the 26th psalm which be- 
gins as follows: 

Judge be, O Lord; for I have walked in 
mine integrity: I have trusted also in the 
Lord; therefore I shall not slide. 

Examine me, O Lord, and prove me; try 
my reins and my heart. For thy lovingkind- 
ness is before mine eyes. 


A study of the life of Jefferson Davis 
shows to everyone that he relied on God 
in all of his major decisions and that the 
courage which he so repeatedly demon- 
strated came from a conviction that he 
was doing what he should do under the 
circumstances with which he was con- 
fronted. Few men have had more trying 
responsibilities and I know of no one who 
has fulfilled them better. 


In the closing days of his life Jefferson 
Davis was idolized by many who would 
keep alive the friction and discord be- 
tween the sections of our country, so in 
his closing years he had a tendency to 
remain silent in the hope that his voice 
would not be distorted to create and keep 
alive unnecessary friction throughout 
the United States. However, there came 
an opportunity in these later years to 
speak an important speech at Mississippi 
City where he would have an opportunity 
to speak particularly to the youth of the 
South. With his words on that occa- 
sion I wish to close this talk with the 
thought in mind that an unusual degree 
of courage was involved in making the 
speech which included these words which 
are particularly applicable to us today: 

The faces I see before me are those of 
young men: Had I not known this I would 
not have appeared before you. 

Men in whose hands the destinies of the 
Southland lie: For love of her I break my 
silence to speak to you a few words of re- 
spectful admonition. The past is dead, let 
it bury its deeds, its hopes, its aspirations; 
before you lies a future—a future of expand- 
ing national glory, before which ali the world 
shall stand amazed, Let me beseech you to 
lay aside all rancor, all bitter sectional feel- 
ing and to make your places in the ranks of 
those who will bring about the consumma- 
par devoutly to be wished—a reunited coun- 


Loud Talk and a Small Stick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks a 
timely article, Loud Talk and a Small 
Stick, written by Marquis Childs, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of June 
2, 1954. 


June 3 


The last sentence of this article, “Such 
recognition must inevitably bring the 
realization that American strength 
should be increased rather than re- 
duced,” is one that I agree with. 

I have repeatedly said in and out of 
the National House of Representatives, 
“The only thing the Communists re- 
spect is what they fear, and that is 
strength, military and otherwise, greater 
than they themselves possess.” 

Loup TALK AND A SMALL. STICK 
(By Marquis Childs) 

To one who has been absent from the 
country for some months, concerned day 
after day with the ominous drift of world 
events, America presents at this moment a 
strange spectacle. The television screens, 
the newspapers, the radio reflect an intense 
one might almost say a willful—preoccupa- 
tion with the Stevens-McCarthy drama. 

If this controversy had been deliberately 
devised as a piece of escapism to distract the 
national attention from the perilous turn 
world events have taken, the net effect of 
distraction and diversion would hardly have 
been greater. One suspects that this na- 
tional farce, with its tragic overtone, has 
completely obscured the harsh realities of 
the new phase of the struggle between East 
and West, between the Communist and the 
non-Communist halves of the divided world, 
in which we now find ourselves. 

The conspicuous fact of this new phase 
is a drift toward war, with the controls over 
policy largely taken out of American hands. 
What happens in the immediate future is 
likely to determine how rapid that drift ts 
or, more unlikely, whether it can be checked. 

There can apparently be no aceommoda- 
tion between Communist China and the 
United States. It is the immovable object 
and the irresistible force. How an explosion 
can be avoided, in view of the mounting 
score of hostility and resentment, no one 
looking objectively at the facts can say. 

That explosion may not come over Indo- 
china. The French seem to be ready with 
British backing, to settle for almost any kind 
of an armistice. But when another domino 
goes over, or seems about to go over, the 
tensions will be renewed and, with the po- 
tentials of violence lying all about, it will be 
impossible to prevent the fatal outburst. 

Certain comfortable assumptions have long 
been taken for granted. One was that the 
Soviet Union did not want war and that 
therefore no matter what happened we 
should not have a war. It may still be true 
that Moscow wishes to avoid another world 
war. But even if this is true, there is reason 
to believe that Moscow's Chinese partner 
feels differently about the risks of war. All 
the signs out of Peking are of a fierce, im- 
placable hatred toward the West and in 
particular toward America. In that hatred 
is an irrationality which goes far beyond the 
calculated risks of statecraft. 

Some disturbing parallels out of the recent 
past are bound to occur. In the drift of the 
thirties leading up to the outbreak of World 
War II the same persistentt, almost irrational 
refusal to face up to the facts of life was in 
evidence again and again. When one looks 
back at that time, the blindness of the prin- 
cipal actors has a perverse, after-me-the- 
deluge quality. 

The responsibility for world leadership lay 
almost entirely on Britain. And the culmin- 
ating folly of the Conservative government 
in power in England—and it is here that the 
parallel is most deadly—was in scaling down 
the British military establishment for rea- 
sons of economy and a balanced budget at 
the very time that far-reaching promises 
and pledges abroad were being made. While 
Munich meant the surrender of Czechosio- 
Vakia, Britain at the same time pledged the 
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defense of Poland which had a weak, un- 
stable government and an old-fashioned ro- 
mantic army. The commitments were ex- 
tended as the means for living up to them 
were constantly contracted and only a few 
lonely voices, such as that of Winston 
Churchill, were heard in protest. 

This is precisely what the Eisenhower 
administration is doing. The Defense Es- 
tablishment is being scaled back as the 
promises are extended to the farthest peri- 
phery. The words grow louder and angrier 
as the stick grows smaller, thereby flying in 
the face of Theodore Roosevelt's sage advice, 

All this is perfectly evident to the Com- 
munist world, They see that when the chips 
are down, the threatening words mean very 
little. So the next time they step farther 
over the line, and the danger of the ulti- 
mate showdown comes near. 

The first necessity, if the drift toward war 
is to be checked, ts to recognize the realities 
ot the present situation. Such recognition 
must inevitably bring the realization that 
American armed strength should be increased 
rather than reduced. 


In Commemoration of the Birth of the 
Italian Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, our 
understanding of a given situation may 
very well depend upon our perspective; 
that is to say, on whether we are looking 
back on the progress that has been made 
or whether we are looking ahead toward 
a particular goal that has been marked 
out. Our understanding is considerably 
improved, of course, if we can do both. 
I have recently had occasion to attempt 
to take this dual perspective in looking 
at Italy in order that I might come to a 
better understanding of Italy in 1954. 
Since this is an important occasion in 
Italy the time for commemoration of the 
birth of the Italian Republic 8 years 
ago, I would like to share my thoughts 
with you. 

If we go back to the end of World War 
II, we find that Italy was in a state of 
political chaos. The failure of a totali- 
tarian experiment had created a politi- 
cal vacuum. The only group ready to 
step into it was the united front of anti- 
Fascist parties, namely, Christian Demo- 
crats, Socialists, and Communists, 
These parties, suppressed by Mussolini, 
had united underground as the Commit- 
tee of National Liberation. The Com- 
munists were well organized and more 
adequately financed than the others, 
and so they were in a position to demand 
and receive a place in the provisional 
government set up after the war. 

Several Cabinets of the new Govern- 
ment formed and fell before December 
1945. Italy’s economic plight and the 
issue of whether the country was to re- 
main a monarchy or become a republic 
contributed to this instability. How- 
ever, in that month, December 1945, the 
Christian Democratic leader, Alcide de 
Gasperi, became Premier and managed 
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to form a relatively stable Government. 
For a time his Cabinets included repre- 
sentatives of all the active liberation 
parties. 

On June 2, 1946, a referendum settled 
the issue of monarch or republic in fa- 
vor of a republic, The citizens of Italy 
had freely expressed their preference. 
In this act Italy provided evidence to the 
world that a country does not have to 
exchange a one authoritarian creed for 
another. This series of events in Italy 
is looked upon by western nations as one 
of the most significant following World 
War II. By the end of 1947 the new con- 
stitution had been approved and parlia- 
mentary elections followed. The con- 
stitution drafted by the constituent as- 
sembly provided for a Parliament made 
up of a Chamber of Deputies elected by 
popular vote for a term of 5 years and a 
Senate elected in the same way for a 
term of 6 years; a president to be elected 
by both houses for a 7-year term and a 
cabinet responsible to the Parliament. 

In 1946 and 1947, the cooperative spir- 
it that had at first animated the coali- 
tion government declined sharply at the 
same time that East-West tensions were 
growing. The Socialist Party was split 
on the issue of subservience to the Com- 
munist Party. In the 1948 elections a 
new coalition was formed and the Chris- 
tion Democrats, right-wing Socialists, 
Liberals, and Republicans defeated the 
Communists. The Christian Democratic 
Party, broadly based, represents many 
opinions; it moves along the path of 
compromise. However, it has demon- 
strated on a number of occasions that it 
is not afraid to take action against any 
of its component groups. Alcide de Gas- 
peri, head of the party, a man of politi- 
cal acumen and unquestionable integ- 
tity, built up a large personal following 
in Italy, After the 1953 elections, he was 
unable to form a new government, and 
so he resigned as Premier; however, as 
party secretary he continues to be influ- 
ential. ; 


The Communist Party in Italy has a 
rigidly disciplined, conspiratorial lead- 
ership. The U. S. S. R. is fully aware of 
Italy's strategic location and impor- 
tance. Italy has, therefore, been one of 
the prime targets of Communist activ- 
ity. The party, under the direction of 
Moscow has built up to Italy a very large 
Communist Party outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. Italy's top Communist leaders are 
shrewd, skillful politicians, as well 
versed in the techniques of Soviet propa- 
ganda as in the tactics of revolution. 

However, in 1948 the Communist 
strikes, riots, and violence thoroughly 
alarmed the great mass of Italian voters. 
Prospects of Marshall plan aid brought 
stirrings of hope to the Italian people. 
They paid little attention to the Com- 
munist croakings about the economic 
disaster sure to come if Italy broke off 
trade with the Eastern European coun- 
tries in favor of trade with the West. 
As a result of this election, the Christian 
Democrats had an absolute majority in 
the chamber and a near majority in the 
senate to last for 5 and 6 years, Thus 


firmly established, the De Gasperi gov-. 


ernment instituted reforms and helped 
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the country greatly on its road to re- 
covery and progress. 

Following the close election of 1953, 
De Gasperi was unable to form a new 
government that had the support of 
Parliament, with the result that there 
have been several Premiers in the in- 
terim. Nineteen hundred and fifty four 
has been called Italy's year of decision. 
It certainly bids fair to be a year of 
testing for the moderate democratic 
regime. The Communists blame the 
Government for all of Italy's problems 
and trials, and on the other hand dis- 
tort to their own advantage whatever 
the Government accomplishes that is 
obviously helpful to the people. 

However, for the Italians the rapid 
progress they have made in recent years 
is convincing evidence of what they be- 
lieve can be accomplished in the future. 
In some respects the road which Italy 
has traveled since its postwar Govern- 
ment was set up has not been unlike 
those which other European countries 
have traveled, yet Italy even with her 
many economic problems has been 
singularly effective in the struggle ‘to 
A 

Our own country has a deep and hu- 
man interest in Italy. We have con- 
sistently supported Italy’s integration 
with Western Europe through member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the European economic, 
defense, and political communities. As 
a nation that owes much to its own 
Italian population and heritage, this 
country has an abiding concern for Italy. 
And so it is with a great deal of grati- 
tude and a feeling of sincere friendship 
that we pause to commemorate this an- 
niversary—the eighth year of the Italian 
Republic, 


Federal Aid to Education in Federally 
Impacted Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to urge upon the Congress the absolute 
necessity for the approval by this Con- 
gress of the maximum amount of funds 
possible for Federal aid for school con- 
struction in federally impacted areas, 


In my own congressional district, 
which includes the impacted areas of 
Frederick County and Montgomery 
County, part of which borders the Na- 
tion's Capital, there is an urgent need 
for Federal financial assistance for 
school construction, For example, the 
school population in Montgomery Coun- 
ty has increased almost 100 percent in 
the last 4 years. Most of this can be 
traced directly to the tremendous growth 
of government in the last 15 years. An 
area such as this has practically no tax 
support from commerce and industry. 
It is absolutely essential that the Federal 
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Government in such an area, where the 
Government itself is the business which 
has induced the rapid increase in popu- 
lation, bear part of the cost of construct- 
ing school facilities to take care of the 
families brought into the community. 

I should also like to call to the atten- 
tion of Congress the need for an early 
decision on the matter of payments in 
lieu of taxes to local governments on 
Federal property located throughout the 
States. This is the most realistic basis 
for help to those communities into which 
the business of government brings large 
numbers of people for whom the local 
government must supply all the neces- 
sary services such as schools, streets, 
roads, drainage, sewers, police and fire 
protection, and the like. 


Trial Against Bourgeois Nationalists in the 
Communist Party of Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Joseph A. Mikus, director of the 
Slovak League Press Bureau, and under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following article concerning the trial 
against certain nationalists by the Com- 
munist Party of Slovakia. 

Some of the charges enumerated in 
the indictment against the defendants 
are as follows: 

Tara AGAINST BOURGEOIS NATIONALISTS IN 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY oF SLOVAKIA— 

Some POINTS or THE Act or INDICTMENT 


The trial of a group of bourgeois national- 
ists in Slovakia, headed by Dr. Gustav 
Husák, former chairman of the board of 
commissioners for Slovakia, and consisting 
of Ladislav Novomesky, former commissioner 
of education; Dr. Daniel Okály, former com- 
missioner of the interior; Dr. Ivan Horvat, 
former Minister Plenipotentiary of Czecho- 
slovakia in Budapest; and Ladislav Holdos, 
former chief of the office for church affairs 
in Slovakia, took place between April 21 and 
24 before the criminal senate of the state 
court in Bratislava, From the act of indict- 
ment we reproduce the following points: 

While the Czech and Slovak people, after 
a common struggle for national liberation 
and after a long struggle for the elimination 
of the exploiters, were starting to build a 
new Czechoslovak state, the defendants com- 
mitted criminal acts, damaging the national 
and state interests of the Slovak people and 
directed against the security and unity of the 
common Czechoslovak state. 

The preconditions for liberation of Czecho- 
slovakia was created by the Soviet victory in 
World War II. The Czech and the Slovak 
people took power in their state and em- 
barked on the road of a people’s democracy 
and of building socialism, thus creating the 
possibilities for a new relationship between 
Czechs and Slovaks in the spirit of equality, 
Czechoslovakia was renewed as the common 
state of two equal nations. The Slovaks be- 
came masters in thelr country to the same 
FFC 


The establishment of the principle of 
equality between the two nations put an end 
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to the old frictions. The Kosice program 
of April 1945 and the constitution of 1948 
the Slovak national organs, the 
Slovak national council and the board of 
commissioners, as the organs of state power 
on Slovak territory. Slovak representatives 
participated in the work of Parliament and 
of the central government, while the Slovak 
national organs tried, with the help of the 
Czech working class, to overcome as soon as 
possible the backwardness of Slovakia with 
respect to culture, economy, and so forth. 

Supported and directed by the western 
imperialists, the Czech and Slovak bour- 
geoisie stood against this policy inaugurated 
by the Czech and Slovak working class, try- 
ing to break the unity of the two nations. 
The defendants, who were renegades from 
the Slovak working class, assisted the re- 
actionary bourgeoisie in their endeavors. 

The ideological background of their 
treachery consisted in their attempts to 
solve the national question of the Slovak 
nation, not in collaboration with the Czech 
working class, but mainly in cooperation 
with the Slovak bourgeoisie and accepted 
eventually their leadership. In this con- 
nection they accepted the Slovak fascist 
puppet state. Later on they successfully 
penetrated the leadership of the Slovak na- 
tional uprising and got hold of important 
positions in the new people's democratic 
state. They misused their positions in the 
Slovak national council and in the board 
of commissioners in a criminal way in order 
to isolate Slovakia from the Czech working 
people and from the construction of social- 
ism, thus strengthening in Slovakia the 
remnants of capitalism and jeopardizing the 
achievements of the Slovak working class. 
Their aim was to break up the common 
Czechoslovak state and to hand over Slo- 
vakla to the reactionary bourgeoisie and to 
the mercy of foreign imperialists. 

In this activity, the defendants were di- 
rected by Viadimir Clementis, the proven 
enemy of the Slovak nation and agent of 
the western imperialists who, in the trial 
of the antistate conspiratorial center led 
by Rudolph Slänsky. was unmasked as a 
member of the leadership of this center. 
It became apparent from the confession 
made by Clementis that the defendants 
formed a group of bourgeois nationalists 
acting in common understanding. 

In the case of Husák, Novomesky, Okäly. 
and Horvat, the development started long 
ago in the pre-Munich republic, when the 
Slovak left-wing intellectuals gathered un- 
der the leadership of Clementis around the 
periodical DAV. This group, originating in 
bourgeois society, posed as an ally of the 
Communist Party, and some of their mem- 
bers even joined the party; in reality, how- 
ever, DAV remained an exclusive group out- 
side the party, following its own policy and 
educating young Slovak intellectuals, in the 
spirit of Slovak bourgeois nationalism. 

Clementis, Husák, and Novomesky man- 
aged to isolate the young Slovak intelligent- 
sia from the working class and from the 
Communist Party. Slovak youth was thus 
isolated from the idea of class struggle and 
from unity with the Czech working class, 
This became evident as long ago as 1932 
when Clementis, Novomesky, and others took 
part in the Trencianske Teplice Congress of 
bourgeois nationalistic youth, agrarian, and 
other youth groups, and accepted the sepa- 
ratist and autonomist platform of Hlinka's 
fascism. 

Eventually the members of DAV became 
“admirers of the imperialist agent Benes and 
his conception, binding Czechoslovakia to 
the western imperialists. They were not de- 
terred by the fact that Benes refused to 
recognize the existence of a separate Slovak 
nation for equality within the Czechoslovak 
Republic.” 

After Munich, Clementis joined the camp 
of western imperialists quite openly. “In 
the beginning of the war in Europe in 1939 
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and mainly during the Soviet-Finnish war, 
he openly expressed an antidemocratic and 
an anti-Soviet point of view, Husák, Novo- 
mesky, Horvat, and Okály at that time be- 
came collaborators of the Slovak Fascist 
state, concentrating their endeavors mainly 
on the securing of a comfortable life. 

Novomesky was a well-paid editor of the 
periodical Budovatel, published by the Fas- 
cist Slovak Grain Co., and became thus a 
propagator of Fascist ideas in the economic 
field. The other three collaborated with the 
Fascist regime in their capacity as lawyers. 
Novomesky was in close personal and friendly 
relations with Mach, Karvas, Zatko, and 
others; Husák mainly with Karvas. A. Mach 
and I Karvas were members of the Slovak 
Government during the Second World War. 

When, after June 22, 1941, a warrant for 
arrest was issued against Noyomesky, Husák, 
and others—as they had been members of 
the Communist Party—Novomesky in a cow- 
ardly fashion visited Alexander Mach, the 
then minister of interior, promising him in 
an abject manner that he intended to work 
for the Slovak Fascist regime. After the war- 
rant for arrest issued against Novomesky 
was revoked, his collaboration. with Mach 
became even closer. He himself has con- 
fessed that this fact disorientated the ranks 
of the Slovak fighters against fascism. ‘The 
other accused behaved in a similar way. 

The treacherous activity of the defendants 
Husák and Novomesky against the Slovak 
national uprising was evident from the selec- 
tion of officers for military leadership and 
from the hostile attitude of the leadership 
of the uprising toward the partisan units. 
Husák and Novomesky supported the en- 
deavors to hand over the military leadership 
to the reactionary Benes agents Viest, Golian, 
and others. They put the Slovak revolu- 
tionary farces directly to the service of 
Benes, the agent of western imperialists. 

Their purpose was to create the precondi- 
tions for preserving the capitalistic order in 
Slovakia. Horvát has confessed that he 
agreed with Novomesky to leave all prepara- 
tions and all decisions regarding the starting 
signal for the rising of the Slovak revolu- 
tionary forces to Gollan, Ferjencik, and oth- 
ers, in the knowledge that such a decision 
was directly opposed to the interests of the 
U. S. S. R. When the rising began they tried 
to help the counterrevolutionary forces 
around the imperialist agents Ursiny, Let- 
trich, Viest, Golian, and others, in order to 
neutralize the revolutionary forces of the 
workers. 

These traitors entered the people's demo- 
cratic state under an obligation to officials 
of the former Fascist Slovak state and to rep- 
resentatives of the reactionary Slovak bour- 
geoisie, Lettrich, Ursiny, etc., and through 
Clementis also to Benes. 


CRIMES DIRECTED AGAINST THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE REPUBLIC 


As early as 1944 the accused cooperated 
with Clementis on their subversive activi- 
ties. The accused Novomesky, Ursiny, and 
Lieutenant Colonel. Vesely at that time, as 
representatives of the Slovak national coun- 
cil, flew to London where Novomesky con- 
cluded with Clementis a treacherous agree- 
ment to the effect that they would try to 
make impossible the creation of a united 
state of Czechs and Slovaks and that they 
would not admit the authority of the cen- 
tral government in Slovakia. In 1945 Cle- 
mentis returned to liberated Czechoslovakia 
as an agent of the French secret service and 
as a close collaborator ot Benes. Immedi- 
ately after his return, Clementis renewed 
his contacts with Husák, Novomesky, and 
Okaly. The demoralized former member of 
the Spanish brigade, Holdos, commenting on 
his connections with the bourgeois national- 
ist group, said, “Owing to my Trotskyist 
views, I came gradually under the influence 
of Husik, Novomesky, and their accomplices 
and began fully to cooperate in the anti- 
state activities of this group.“ 
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The accused Okdly gave the following 
evidence about the formation and develop- 
ment of the bourgeois nationalist group, “I 
was present and took part in many conversa- 
tions with Husák, in which we discussed not 
only problems concerning the commissariat 
of the interior, which at that time was also 
in charge of security, but also problems con- 
cerning the whole state. In those talks, 
Husák advocated the view that we must 
under no circumstances allow the Prague 
government to interfere in Slovak affairs. 
He emphasized that we must solve all our 
problems alone, with Slovak authorities, dis- 
regarding the attitude of the Prague govern- 
ment. I promised that I would support 
this.” 

The final aims of the bourgeois nationalist 
group were described in the evidence of all 
the accused. The defendant Okály stated, 
“The final goal of our hostile endeavors was 
the creation of such conditions as would 
enable the bourgeois again to assume power 
in Slovakia and to resurrect the independ- 
ent Slovak state.” 

Holdos, too, gave evidence in this matter: 
“We endeavored to make Slovakia once again 
the fifth column of the imperialists so that 
the Slovak bourgeoisie could regain its lost 
positions and its power in order to contri- 
bute to the disintegration of democratic 
Czechoslovakia.” 

In the negotiations concerning the rela- 
tions between the central government and 
the Slovak national council, the bourgeois 
nationalist group tried to enforce such an 
authority for the Slovak national council 
and the board of commissioners as would 
strengthen the position of Slovak bourgeoi- 
sie inside of the Slovak executive organs 
and as would hamper Slovakia’s advance 
toward socialism. 

As the struggle concerning the constitu- 
tion, the accused Holdos stated: “Up to Feb- 
ruary 1948 we demanded stich authority for 
the Slovak national organs that the im- 
plementation of our requests would have 
been exclusively to the advantage of the 
reactionaries. After February, we concen- 
trated on obtaining such authority as would 
make possible an independent policy for 
Slovakia, disregarding the government. We 
were fully aware that we were damaging 
the interests of the state as a whole.” 

The bourgeois nationalists were well aware 
of the importance of the state machinery 
in the light of the bourgeoisie against the 
workers. Hence, they tried to preserve as 
long as possible the machinery established 
by the Fascist Slovak state, particularly the 
institution of municipal and district no- 
taries, who were the backbone of the bu- 
reaucratic machinery of the so-called Slovak 
state. 

AID FOR FASCIST AND TREASONABLE ELEMENTS 


The accused, who had obligations toward 
representatives of Tiso's Fascist state, did 
everything in their power after the war to aid 
outstanding representatives of the Fascist 
state and to protect them against their just 
punishment, On this, the accused Novo- 
mesky said: “After the liberation, I inter- 
vened on behalf of the minister of the in- 
terior of the Slovak state, Alexander Mach, 
during the trial of Tiso and his accomplices." 

By these activities, which were not con- 
fined to outstanding representatives of the 
Pascist state, but aimed at sabotaging the 
punishment of traitors and Fascists on the 
whole territory of Slovakia, the accused de- 
Uberately violated the Košice government 
program and the low of the republic on the 

ment of enemies, traitors, and col- 
laborators. By these activities, the accused 
at the same time strengthened the position 
of the Fascists and the followers of Hlinka's 
People’s Party in the state and economy. 

IN THE SPHERE OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

The commissariat for education, under the 
accused Novomeský, became, thanks to him, 
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the hideout of collaborators in science, lit- 
erature, and education. 
ON THE ECONOMIC SECTOR 

The hostile and antistate activities of the 
group of accused is nationalists were 
also carried out in the economic field. Their 
aim was to preserve the economic positions 
of the Fascists and capitalists, and to disrupt 
economic construction in the republic and 
the planned economy. In order to foil the 
confiscation of land, the accused prevented 
the implementation, in Slovakia, of the de- 
cree of the president of the republic on the 
confiscation and rapid distribution of agri- 
cultural property of traitors and enemies of 
the Czech and Slovak peoples. 

Land reform in Slovakia was, as a result 
of this, nearly entirely sabotaged. With the 
active support of the reactionary representa- 
tives of the Democratic Party, the accused 
members of the bourgeois nationalist group 
sabotaged the supply of basic foodstuffs and 
consumer goods for the working people. 
The main key to this activity was the effort 
to maintain as long as possible in Slovakia 
the supply system of the Slovak state, which 
aimed at strengthening the black market and 
aided speculators and kulaks but did not 
safeguard supplies for the Slovak workers. 
(The Slovak state had a free market system.) 


NATIONALITY POLICY 


In their whole activity, this group of 
bourgeois nationalists aimed at creating an 
atmosphere of hostility between the Czech 
and Slovak nations. Not only their activity 
in the sphere of state administration and of 
economy contributed to this end, but also a 
number of speeches and utterances calcu- 
lated to engender a feeling of national hatred 
between the workers of Czech and Slovak 
nationality. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE SECURITY OF THE REPUBLIC 


In 1945 the defendant, Horvat, on direct 
instructions from the prominent member of 
the leadership of the antistate conspiratory 
center and imperialist agent Clementis, en- 
tered into contact with Manac'h, the former 
French consul general in Bratislava, who was 
engaged in creating in Slovakia important 
bases for the French espionage network. The 
defendant, Horvat, admitted the following 
about his espionage connection with 
Manac'h: “Clementis, who introduced me to 
Manac’h, told me to render every assistance 
to Manach after his arrival in Bratislava 
and to pass on to him information about 
conditions in Slovakia for which be would 
ask.” 

Holdos also provided the French espionage 
service, via Manach, with espionage material 
after 1945, as well as the cultural attaché 
of the French consulate, Professor Chollet, 
and Vice Consul Michelot. 

HELP TO AND ORGANIZATION OF ESCAPE ABROAD 
OF ENEMIES OF THE STATE i 

After February 1948 the accused bourgeois 
Nationalists enabled their accomplices, Let- 
trich, Frastacky, and others, to escape 
abroad. The defendant OkAly said in this 
matter: “In my office as commissioner for 
the interior, I failed to investigate to co- 
operation with the Nazis of certain Zionists 
who, in Tiso’s Fascist state, worked in the 
Jewish center in Bratislava and, during 
World War II, engaged in information sery- 
ice work for state security office and the 
German Gestapo. I also failed to follow 
up the subversive activity of the Zionist or- 
ganization (joint) in Bratislava. 

On the basis of these facts the defendants 
Husák, Novomesky, Okaly, Horvat, and Hol- 
dos are rightly accused on having conspired 
with members of the conspiratory center of 
Viadimir Clementis and others in order to 
attempt the destruction of the independence 
and constitutional unity of the republic 
and its people’s democratic state system. 
All defendants violated the duties of their 
Positions with the intention of folling and 
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harming the execution of a uniform eco- 
nomic plan in order to bring about serious 
disorders in the operation of the state and 
the economic apparatus. The defendants 
Horvat and Holdos conspired with other 
people, or entered into contact with a for- 
eign power or foreign agents, with the in- 
tention of betraying state secrets. Thus all 
defendants committed: (1) The crime of 
high treason according to article 78 1-A and 
C, 2-A and 3-B, of the penal code; (2) the 
crime of sabotage according to article 85 
1-A and B, 2-A, B, and C, and 3-B of the 
penal code; (3) the defendants Holdos and 
Horvat committed the crimes of esplonage 
according to article 5 1 and 2-B, C, D, and 
law No. 231-1948. 

Sentence of the state court: Gustav 
Husák, life imprisonment; Ivan Horvat, 22 
years; Danie] OkAly, 18 years; Ladislav Hol- 
dos, 13 years; and Ladislav Novomesky, 10 
years. All lost their civic rights and prop- 
erty. 


Speech of Mrs. S. Alexander Brailove, Na- 
tional Chairman, Women’s Division, 
United Jewish Appeal, 1950, 1951, 
1952; Now Honorary Chairman, Na- 
tional Vice Chairman, National Wom- 
en’s Division, Einstein College of Medi- 
cine of Yeshiva University and Member 
of Men’s Executive Committee; Mem- 
ber of Board of Directors, American 
Friends of Hebrew University; and 
Member of the Board of United Service 
for New Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 

Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
herein a speech delivered by Mrs. S. 
Alexander Brailove, under date of May 
26, 1954, at the Concourse Plaza Hotel, 
Bronx, New York City. The speech 
follows: 


When I told my children that I was going 
to speak in the Bronx tonight, two of them 
dutifully wished me well but the third child 
voiced her feelings with the Kind of noise 
reserved for visiting ball teams to the Yankee 
Stadium. Her vexation stems from the fact, 
and you should excuse the expression, that 
she is a Dodger rooter. It seems that one 
day, soon after she'd learned to drive a car, 
she went to Brooklyn on a visit to a friend, 
and parked in the middle of the street. 
When she emerged 2 hours later she could 
hardly see the car for the constabulary. 
Whatever her appeal was, it worked, and she 
drove off with only memories of handsome 
men and fatherly advice. Well, of such stuff 
are loyalties molded. My other two children 
are Yankee fans, and Em not inventing this 
fiction for votes. Iam not running for office. 

When I consider that the Bronx houses 
the world famous Zoological Park, Botanical 
Gardens and Museum, Fordham Hospital 
and University, Manhattan College, part of 
New York University, the world's champion- 
ship baseball team, an informed voting citi- 
zenry. I must bow deeply in admiration, 
Imagine, all this and now the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine of Yeshiva University. 
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You are Indeed to be envied. At this point I 
think I ought to take the beautiful Bronx 
Parkway and get back to my subject. 

At the outset I want to explain why I, a 
lone but not lonesome woman, am here to- 
night on the program among this distin- 
guished group of men, a situation I would 
have called, quite a few unnumbered years 
ago, a teen-ager's dream. 

The explanation may be implied if I called 
my thesis A Sentimental Journey, and I 
would have called it exactly that Lf it weren't 
for the fact that some 200 years ago, a 
mischievous fellow by the name of Laurence 
Sterne, peeped over my shoulder and stole 
the phrase for the title of a book. He sought 
to hide the theft by naming his opus “A Sen- 
timental Journey Through France and Italy,” 
It is too late to sue so I shall content myself 
by naming my talk here tonight, “A Senti- 
mental Journey to the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine.” Not unlike Laurence 
Sterne, I am tenderhearted, for additional 
reasons, as you shall see. Like Sterne, I am 
“sentimental,” a word defined as “being sus- 
ceptible to sympathetic emotions.” In my 
case “sentiment” has the added reference to 
anything that deals with the health and 
happiness of a people, to anything whose 
appeal is completely and utterly civilized. 

But let us forget Sterne. Truth to tell, 
I question the attitude of this man who 
went out of his way to add an “e” to his 
name. 

In explaining my presence here I might 
have omitted all the foregoing by stating 
simply that it has been my personal expe- 
rience to have witnessed at first hand the 
evolution of my fellow Jews from the imme- 
diate aftermath of slaughter and harassment 
to the formation of the nation State of Israel. 

Many of you here, I am sure, have seen 
what I have seen; some of you may even have 
been yellow-badged and tattooed victims; all 
of you I am certain are well aware of the 
appalling and enthralling history of the Jews 
in the last 20 years. I think that against 
this background the formation of the Ein- 
stein College of Medicine becomes better un- 
derstood and more significant. 

The ghastly events that involved the Jews 
have been no strangers to other peoples in 
the course of recorded history, The Catholics 
and Protestants have, in turn, felt the grim 
hand of tyranny, expulsion, and death. If 
history has a habit of repeating Itself, it is 
only because people forget. Forgive me 
please if I rapidly review some of the high- 
lights of the Jewish history that began some- 
time in the thirties, a history which, given 
the lethargy and the persuasive megalo- 
1 may happen to any minority at any 

me. 

In the light of the reason for which we 
are gathered here tonight, the support and 
sustenance of our new college of medicine, 
dare we forget the specters brought up at 
mention of the phrase “numerus clausus,” 
and how, upon its instigation there fol- 
lowed in cruel succession the screaming lu- 
natic voice on the overseas radio, the War- 
saw ghetto with its heroic stand and tragic 
extermination, the ashes of Dachau and 
Bergen-Belsen, the pictures of the walking 
skeletons liberated by the American Army, 
the concentration camps. 

And still in reminiscences, but in a mood 
of pardonable exhiliration, may I recall how, 
while the great powers stood idly by, we Jews 
plunged into the rescue of millions of per- 
sons, debased and displaced by a war they 
never wanted. We fed them; we clothed 
them; we healed them; we transported them 
to havens of safety, to our country, to South 
America, to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
to Israel. We helped to establish the State 
of Israel, whose inhabitants, even as I speak, 
are struggling valiantly and austerely to re- 
deem the prophecies of our ancestors, Israel 
which has been called the “cradle of proph- 
ecy,” the land that gave birth to the Judaic- 
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Christian system of ethical conduct which 18 
the basis for the laws under which we in 
America live today. 

O we were angry then, but because our 
anger was touched with reason, and because 
our hearts were as one against tyranny and 
outrage, we forged a strong, united, Ameri- 
can-Jewish community. And now, out of 
this strength, attended by the sympathies 
of all liberty-loving people, has come physi- 
cal and spiritual sustenance through the 
building of synagogues, centers, and hospi- 
tals. Today this strength finds its finest 
culmination in the building of the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva 
University. 7 

Now, in the middle of the 20th century, we 
are about to celebrate the 300th anniversary 
of the coming of the Jews to America, and 
we find ourselves asking these questions. 
Has America been good to the Jew? Have 
the Jews been good for America? 

The first question, I believe, could be con- 
sidered rhetorical, for outside of a few in- 
stances of ceramic-psychosis, to coin a 
phrase, or crackpotism, and outside of the 
misuse of the “numerous clausus” or per- 
centage table, America has been good to the 
Jews. One need only travel to Morocco, to 
Germany, as I have, there to see the squalor 
and degradation of our people, to appreciate 
just how good America has been to us. 

The second question, have the Jews been 
good for America, 1s a rhetorical one too, but 
one I cannot resist answering with a ques- 
tion or two of my own. Have the Jews 
contributed to America's independence, to 
her liberties, to her democracy? Have they 
contributed to the arts, the sciences, to medi- 
cine? To building and business? I have but 
to name the categories, and you can fill 
in the names, the famous and self-sacrific- 
ing names that, working side by side with 
right-thinking men and women, helped maks 
our country a synonym for individual dig- 
nity. 

Now in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the clock having come full turn— 
out of the strength, imagination, and grati- 
tude of the American Jewish community, 
some men among us of great vision and heart 
and trust, wish to present this vitally need- 
ed institution to our wonderful country, 
on this the occasion of our tercentenary. 

These men of vision have made it easy for 
us, just as Ehrlich exposed the idea that 
chemicals might be a way of combatting 
pain and disease, as Dr. Wachsman found 
healing in the earth, as Professor Einstein's 
formulas confronted us with fantastic vistas. 

Inspiring this vision is the philosophy in 
the Talmud, which counsels us that “the 
falling of rain is an event greater than the 
giving of the law, since the law is for 
Israel only, but rain is for the entire world.” 
The rain is for the entire world. What a 
beautiful and humane thought. Consider 
the gardens this rain will nurture can be 
anybody's garden, anywhere in the world. 
It will nurture the growth of colored and 
white, and it shall not turn aside in its 
descent from above, to ask whether these 
gardens, these roses, belong to Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew, even as the bullets in 
flight on the battlefield never discriminate 
between hearts that are white or colored, 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. 

These great men of vision are asking you 
to give substance to their vision and heart 
and trust; to the vision that would build a 
towering edifice of faith in all people; with a 
heart that would defeat and fend off the 
frailties of the human body; and in the 
trust that their vision and heart are the 
common goals of all good people. 

Our past conduct has proved to the world 
that we can meet the challenge of our ene- 
mies. Now we have been challenged by our 
friends, the friends who gave us a medical 
center here in the Bronx, a center that will 
hold 1,500 beds; each department to be 
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headed by nationally and internationally 
famous figures. Our friends have challenged 
us with a charter for a medical college, the 
first to be granted in New York City in 50 
years, What it all amounts to is this— 
these agencies, these wonderful persons have 
challenged us with the confidence that we 
can create and sustain an institution for 
teaching, for research, for healing. 

This challenge has a deadline. Applica- 
tions for admittance are being received and 
studied, acceptances to depend only upon 
the quality of the applicant. I must repeat, 
if I haven't made myself clear, this is one 
school where a man or woman will not be 
turned down because of faith or color. 

With the first acceptance we are irrevo- 
cably committed to open the doors of the 
medical school in September of 1955. Of the 
required 10 million, $5 million have already 
been raised. I say to you we dare not pur- 
sue the last 5 millions lelsurely or compla- 
cently. We dare not make a shambles of 
the laying of the cornerstone on June 13 of 
this year. We dare not make a shambles ‘of 
the lives of those worthy young men and 
women who wish to dedicate themselves to 
lives of healing. Like any good captain of a 
ship, I know you will want to send this ship 
of mercy off the ways free from leaks or 
imperfections. 

The experiences of My Sentimental Jour- 
ney tell me that you will give and give gen- 
erously. You will give out of a sense of pride 
as people who haye never been found want- 
ing in the right cause. You will give out of 
a sense of self-enrichment as a people who 
do not have to be told that our fundamental 
biologic urge, is to serve. You will give out 
of a sense of enlightened self-interest, know- 
ing what the center and school will mean in 
terms of community health and reassurance, 
in terms of inspiration to you and your 
children. And you will give as true Ameri- 
cans, who know, that when the rain falls, it 
falls for all. 


Development of Coosa River, Ala. and 
Ga. 


SPEECH 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8923) to provide 


for the development of the Coosa River, Ala, 
and Ga. 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I am delighted to 
have the opportunity to speak for a bill 
that will not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment any money, so I rise at this time in 
support of H. R. 8923, introduced by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RAINS]. 

I have supported this program from 
the beginning. I introduced a similar 
bill, H. R. 8929, and other members of the 
Alabama delegation have done likewise. 

It is my firm belief, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is plenty of room for private 
and public development of our river sys- 
tems both in Alabama and in the United 
States. 

To me, this is a good example of a time 
when private enterprise can and will do 
a job, and certainly it should be en- 
couraged. Oddly enough, it is a time 
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when the Government cannot or will not 
do the job. 


Mr. Chairman, the development of the. 


Coosa River by the Alabama Power Co. 
will mean new jobs, new industries, and 
more taxes for our local, our State and 
our Federal Governments. 

I have always supported the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. In my opinion, 
there is no conflict whatsoever with the 
interest of the people in this great 
area and the legislation before us today. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority will 
continue its great military and economic 
contributions to Alabama and the Na- 
tion. I will continue to support this 
great development. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that this is a good bill, with ade- 
quate Federal protection for the public’s 
interest. I sincerely urge its passage. 


The Honorable Lindsay C. Warren, an 
Inspiring Example for the Public 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent retirement of Hon. Lindsay 
C. Warren as Comptroller General draws 
attention to one of the finest careers 
which. our Nation has produced, and 
many young men, both in the executive 
and legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment, find in his example a constant 
inspiration. His service in Washington, 
totaling almost 30 years, was divided 
about equally between the Congress and 
the General Aecounting Office, and his 
record offers a convincing refutation of 
the cynical view that the rewards of 
Washington service are too meager to 
attract men of stature. It is true that 
many with an ambition to serve in the 
Federal Government have turned to 
other vocations, either through insuffi- 
cient urging from within or because of 
unusual financial requirements. While 
it may be anticipated that public appre- 
ciation of the role of the civil servant 
will result in increased monetary re- 
wards, it is unlikely that the disparity 
between incomes in the Government 
service and private business will be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Foremost among the attractions that 
draw men of ability into the ranks of 
government must be the satisfaction 
that goes with human service on a large 
scale. An occasional betrayal shocks us, 
but for every act of malfeasance there 
are thousands of faithful performances, 
and it is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that 
public recognition of this quality in our 
Nation's life is on the increase. Lind- 
say Warren's career is monumental, and 
it has been properly acclaimed as out- 
standing; but that career’s foundation 
was integrity, and in that sense it is 
typical of the Capital's legions who con- 
tinue to find an honorable outlet in their 
Government's service. 
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Unemployment Compensation Standards 
Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of myself and cosponsors, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to provide urgently 
needed amendments to our unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

The following Democratic Members of 
this House join me in sponsoring this 
bill: 

Hon. Hucu J. Avponizio, of New 
Jersey; Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, of 
West Virginia; Hon. WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
of Pennsylvania; Hon. JOHN A: BLATNIK, 
of Minnesota; Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
of Massachusetts; Hon. RICHARD BOLLING, 
of Missouri; Hon. VERA BUCHANAN, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Rosert C. BYRD, of 
West Virginia; Hon. James A. BYRNE, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
of Missouri; Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, of 
New York; Hon. EARL CHUDOFF, of Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. ROBERT Crosser, of Ohio; 
Hon. JohN J. Dempsey, of New Mexico; 
Hon. Joun G. DINGELL, of Michigan; Hon. 
Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut; Hon. 
Harotp D. DonouveE, of Massachusetts; 
Hon. Herman P, EBERHARTER, of Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, Of 
Ohio; Hon. SIDNEY A. FINE, of New York; 
Hon. Jonn E. Focarty, of Rhode Island; 
Hon. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of Maryland; 
Hon. Enpwarp A. Garmartz, of Maryland; 
Hon. Tuomas S. Gorpon, of Illinois; Hon. 
WILLIAM T. Grananan, of Pennsylvania; 
Hon. WILLIAM J. Green, In., of Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio; 
Hon, CHET HOLIFIELD, of California; Hon. 
LESTER HOLTZMAN, of New York; Hon. 
CHARLES R. HOWELL, of New Jersey; Hon. 
LESTER R. Jonnson, of Wisconsin; Hon, 
Frank M. Karsten, of Missouri; Hon. 
ELIZABETH Kee, of West Virginia; Hon. 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania; 
Hon. Epona F. KELLY, of New York; Hon. 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, of New York; Hon. 
Ceci. R. Kine, of California; Hon. 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio; Hon. 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, of New York; Hon. 
THOMAS J. Laxx, of Massachusetts; Hon, 
JOHN LESINSKI, JR., of Michigan; Hon. 
GEORGE S. Lone, of Louisiana; Hon, 


EUGENE J. McCartuy, of Minnesota; Hon. 


JohN W. McCormack, of Massachusetts; 
Hon. THADDEUS M. Macurowicz, of 
Michigan; Hon. PETER F. Mack, JR., of- 
Illinois; Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, of Indiana; 
Hon. Don Macnuson, of Washington; 
Hon. Lee METCALF, of Montana; Hon. 
Howarp S. MILLER, of Kansas; Hon. 
Rosert H. MOLLOHAN, of West Virginia; 
Hon. Morcan M. Movutper, of Missouri; 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. Mutter, of New York; 
Hon. Georce D: O’Brien, of Michigan; 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, of New York; Hon. 
Tuomas J. O’Brien, of Illinois; Hon. 
Barratt O’HarA, of Illinois; Hon. THOMAS 
P. O'NEnL, JR., of Massachusetts; Hon. 
Orro E. Passman, of Louisiana; Hon. 
CARL D. PERKINS, of Kentucky; Hon. 
Gracig Prost, of Idaho; Hon, Pur J, 
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PRHLRIN, of Massachusetts; Hon. James 
G. Polk, of Ohio; Hon. MELVIN Price, of 
Illinois; Hon. Louis C. Rasaut, of Michi- 
gan; Hon. GEORGE M. RHODES, of Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. Peter W. RODINO, JR., of 
New Jersey; Hon. Byron G. Rocers, of 
Colorado; Hon. Jonn J. Rooney, of New 
York; Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, of 
New York; Hon. Rosert T. Secrest, of 
Ohio; Hon. Joun F. SHELLEY, of Cali- 
fornia; Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Brent SPENCE, of Kentucky; 
Hon. HARLEY O. Staccers, of West Vir- 
ginia; Hon. Mrs. Joun B. SULLIVAN, of 
Missouri; Hon. Roy W. Wier, of Minne- 
sota; Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Epwin E. WILLIS, of Louisi- 
ana; Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of Wis- 
consin; Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, of 
California. 

We are agreed that the unemployment 
situation in the United States requires 
that action be taken now to cushion our 
economy against a trend that threatens 
to become a serious and prolonged period 
of unemployment resulting in a severe 


contraction of buying power, and eyen- ` 


tually a curtailment of production. 

Several Republicans have informed me 
that they favor this bill, but are reluc- 
tant to join us in sponsoring it, because 
they want to support an administration 
measure if one is introduced. 

However, they have told me that with- 
in a few days they plan to introduce a 
bill similar to ours because they believe, 
as we do, that now is the time for action. 

Chairman Danze. A. REED announced 
on May 27 that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will hold public hearings on 
unemployment compensation beginning 
June 8. It is my hope that the commit- 
tee will agree to include our bill in the 
list of bills on which the hearings will 
be held. 

Under leave, already granted me, to 
extend my remarks, I include herewith, 
first, a statement on the need for an un- 
employment compensation standards 
bill; second, an explanation of what our 
bill provides; third, the administration’s 
position in favor of amending existing 
law; fourth, a summary of our bill; and 
fifth, a copy of our bill. 

THE NEED FOR A FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION STANDARDS BILL 

The original intent of the supporters 
of the Social Security Act of 1935 and of 
State laws enacted in conformity there- 
with was to provide unemployment com- 
pensation payments equal to at least 50 
percent of full-time weekly wages, up to 
a maximum of two-thirds of such wages, 
as provided in some State workmen’s 
compensation laws enacted many years 
earlier. 

The Federal-State system of unem- 
ployment compensation has strengthen- 
ed and stabilized the national economy. 
It has promoted and provided for the 
general welfare by shoring up purchas- 
ing power in periods of adjustment, re- 
cession, and depression. 

Now, however, payments have fallen 
behind wages and the cost of living. 
They average only one-third of wages. 
They are inadequate both in weekly 
amount and in number of weeks’ dura- 
tion. Employers eager to cut their con- 
tribution rates have prevailed on legis- 
latures to hold down benefits, litter State 
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laws with land mines to penalize and 
disqualify insured workers, 

In order to implement the original 
purpose of the unemployment compen- 
sation title of the original Social Secu- 
rity Act of 1935 and the Employment 
Act of 1946, it is necessary to enact a 
Federal Unemployment Compensation 
Standards Act that will prevent unfair 
competition among States and employ- 
ers. Such standards would govern min- 
imum and maximum payments, number 
of weeks duration, and limit the levying 
of extended waiting periods, outright 
disqualification, and other requirements 
and penalties. 

An outline of a bill I am introducing 
today with broad bipartisan support 
follows: 


FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
STANDARDS BILL 


The proposed Federal unemployment com- 
pensation standards bill would continue the 
present Federal-State unemployment com- 
pensation system. It would, however, correct 
inadequacies in the present State laws by Im- 
posing additional standards which States 
would have to meet as a condition of employ- 
ers getting credit against the Federal unem- 
ployment tax. 

Such Federal standards would be effective 
July 1, 1955, allowing a sufficient period for 
all State legislatures to meet and enact nec- 
essary amendments to State laws. 

For the period from 30 or 60 days after 
passage to July 1, 1955, however, States would 
have to pay benefits at levels up to the ben- 
efit standards with the Federal Government 
bearing 100 percent of the cost of such ex- 
cess benefits. 

The proposed bill should have the follow- 
ing provisions: 

I. BENEFITS 

The maximum primary benefit payable 
under State laws shall be not less than 663, 
percent of the State's average weekly wage. 
Subject to this maximum, each individual's 
primary benefit shall be not less than 50 
percent of his weekly wages. (President 
Elsenhower and Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
On February 16, 1954 urged the States to 
adopt such standards. No State has done 
s0.) z 
IX. DURATION 

Benefits shall be payable to ali unem- 
ployed insured individuais for a period of 
not less than 39 weeks. (Twenty-two States 
now have 26 weeks; President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Mitchell urged the other 26 
to do the same; only 1, Michigan, has acted to 
do 80.) 

IM. DISQUALIFICATIONS 


A. An individual who is able to work and 
available for suitable work may be disquali- 
fied only for the following reasons and for 
perlods not in excess of those noted: 

(a) Leaving sultable work without good 
cause (including good personal reasons) for 
a period not in excess of 4 weeks; 

(b) Discharge for misconduct connected 
with the work—for a period not in excess of 
4 weeks: 

(c) Refusing suitable work without good 
cause (including good personal reasons) for 
a period not in excess of 4 weeks; 

(d) For any week in which his unemploy- 
ment is due to a stoppage of work which ex- 
ists because of a strike at the unemployed 
worker's plant, provided that unemployment 
due to a strike occasioned by the following 
actions of the employer shall be compen- 
sated: 

(1) The failure or refusal of the employer 
to conform to Federal or State laws pertaln- 
ing to collective bargaining or to wages, 
hours, or other conditions of work; 

(2) The employer's insistence on wages, 
hours, or other conditions of work less fay- 
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orable than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality. 

B. Standards of suitability of work are 
spelled out in the bill along the lines of the 
standards contained in section 1603 (a) (5) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. In addition, 
the bill sets forth general criteria which 
would have to be taken into account in de- 
termining whether the disqualification for 
refusing or leaving work should be applied. 


IV. COVERAGE 


Would be made virtually coextensive with 
the coverage of the old age and survivors in- 
surance program. 

A. Employers who have one or more indi- 
viduals in their employ at any time during 
the taxable year will be covered. 

B. Service performed for another shall be 
employment irrespective of whether the 
common law relationship of master and sery- 
ant exists. 

v. FINANCING 


A. States would be permitted to provide 
for uniform rate reductions to all employers 
as well as individual experlence-rated reduc- 
tions. 

B. Proceeds of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act will be earmarked in a Federal Un- 
employment account in the Federal Treas- 
ury. Such account will be used for (a) pay- 
ing the Federal and State administrative ex- 

_penses (including the establishment of a 
contingency fund) and (b) reinsurance 
grants to those States who are in financial 
difficulty because of high rates of unemploy- 
ment. 

(For a description of the current unem- 
ployment situation and the need for im- 
proved unemployment compensation stand- 
ards, see Representative Arme J. FORAND'’S 
speech “Unemployment Situation Requires 
Action Now.“ CoNncressionaL RECORD, May 3, 
1954, pp. 5582-5585.) 


— 
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EtseENHOWFR ADMINISTRATION'S POSITION ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS 
AND DURATION AND SUPPORTERS OF THAT 
Posrrion 


1. President Eisenhower's Economic Re- 
port: 

The report says: “Unemployment insur- 
ance is a valuable first line of defense against 
recession. * * * But even as a first defense, 
the system needs reinforcement.” 

Among the specific proposals are: 

(a) Benefits: “It is suggested that the 
States raise these dollar maximums so that 
the payments to the great majority of the 
beneficiaries may equal at least half their 
regular earnings.” 

In order to provide the great majority of 
the workers benefits equal to at least half 
thelr wages, the maximums would have to 
be increased to a level substantially above 
50 percent of the average wage. 

(b) Duration: “It is urged, therefore, that 
all of the States raise the potential dura- 
tion of unemployment benefits to 26 weeks, 
and that they make the benefits available 
to all persons who have had a specified 
amount of covered employment or earnings.” 

2. Secretary of Labor Mitchell's letter to 
State governors dated February 16, 1954: 

(a) Benefits: “At its most recent meeting 
in January the Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security took action sup- 
porting the President's recommendations on 
improving weekly benefits. The Council 
recommended that in each State, the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount should be equal 
to at least 60 to 67 percent of the State's 
average weekly wage.” 

(b) Duration: “The President has urged 
that all States provide 26 weeks of benefits 
uniformly to all eligible claimants, in order 
to assure that even in a minor business 
downturn most workers would remain pro- 
tected by the program until they could find 
other jobs.” 
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3. Letter of Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Rocco C. Siciliano to heads of State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies dated Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954: $ 

(a) Benefits: “As also pointed out In the 
letter to your Governor a recent recommen- 
dation of the Federal Advisory Council, in 
line with the President's Economic Report, 
suggests as a ceiling on weekly benefits that 
weekly maximums be equal to 60 to 67 per- 
cent of the State's average weekly wage.” 

(b) Duration: “* by providing all 
eligible workers with 26 weeks of benefits, 
the effectiveness of the program in relieving 
unemployment distress and as a counter- 
recessionary device will be greatly strength- 
ened.” 

4. Federal Advisory Council recommenda- 
tion: 

(a) Benefits: The Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil, a tripartite, labor-management-public 
body, recommend that “* * * as expedi- 
tiously as possible the maximum weekly 
benefit in each State be raised to an amount 
not less than three-fifths to two-thirds of 
average weekly earnings in covered employ- 
ment.” 

This recommendation was adopted after 
the Council had had presented to it and 
had rejected a proposal to relate benefits to 
take-home pay rather than average weekly 
earnings. 

(b) Duration: The Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil had also gone on record on an earlier oc- 
casion in favor of a uniform 26 weeks dura- 
tion for all unemployed workers. 

5. National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion: 

The 20th National Conference on State 
Labor Legislation convened by the Federal 
Government, with governors’ delegates from 
State labor departments and organized labor 
in 41 States and Territorieg, unanimously 
adopted a resolution supporting President 
Eisenhower's recommendations with respect 
to unemployment compensation benefit 
levels and duration. The resolution said: 
(a) “* * maximum benefit amounts shall 
be not less than two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage in covered employment”; (b) 
“duration of the period in which benefits 
shall be payable to eligible unemployed 
workers shall not be less than 26 weeks.” 

6. Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, 

The Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, composed of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans from both Houses of 
Congress, was unanimously agreed on that 
part of the committee’s report which says: 

“We commend the President's suggestion 
that the States should raise the potential 
duration of benefits and their dollar maxi- 
mums on weekly benefits so that payments 
to the great majority of beneficiaries may be 
restored to a larger percentage relative to 
thelr regular earnings.” 

But it is now plain that the States will not 
do what President Eisenhower recommends, 

Unemployment is a national problem. Na- 
tional action is needed. The Congress must 
act now at least to do what President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Mitchell, the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, and the 1954 National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation agree is neces- 
sary tostrengthen purchasing power and the 
national economy and to go further in ex- 
tending benefits to 39 weeks. 

The time for action is now, before more 
ground is lost. 

SUMMARY OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION STANDARDS BILL 

The bill's findings of fact and statement of 
purpose: 

To provide for unemployment reinsurance 
grants to the States, to revise, extend, and 
improve the unemployment-insurance pro- 
gram, and for other purposes. 

The Congress finds that— ° 
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(1) The systems of unemployment com- 
pensation as now constituted and adminis- 
tered throughout the several States are fail- 
ing to carry out the purposes and objectives 
of employment stabilization and security 
against unemployment which were sought to 
be achieved by the enactment of the Social 
Security Act of 1935; 

(2) There are substantial categories of 
workers and employees who, though needful 
of the benefits aflorded by unemployment 
compensation, are not covered for such 
benefits; 

(3) The amounts of unemployment com- 
pensation payable to unemployed persons 
who are covered are in most cases inadequate 
to provide the worker and his family with 
the basic necessities of life; 

(4) Many and, in some cases, unreasonable 
terms and conditions are imposed upon eli- 
gibility to receive unemployment compen- 
sation, thus, depriving many unemployed 
workers ànd their families of the benefits of 
unemployment compensation; and 

(5) There are great disparities between 
the States with respect to the terms and 
conditions under which workers may be- 
come eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation as well as with respect to the amount 
of such compensation and the length of 
time for which it Is paid. 

Therefore, it is the purpose of the Con- 
gress in order to achieve the goals of em- 
ployment stabilization and security against 
unemployment and in order to strengthen 
the economy and provide for the welfare of 
the Nation and to extend to certain new 
categories of workers the benefits of unem- 
ployment compensation, to prescribe certain 
uniform minimum standards with respect to 
the terms and conditions under which un- 
employment compensation will be paid as 
well as to the amounts and the length of 
time for which such compensation will be 
payable and to otherwise extend, revise, and 
improve the unemployment-compensation 


program, 

Section 2 of the bill establishes additional 
standards which a State law must meet in 
order to be certified by the Secretary of La- 
bor for the purpose of permitting credit 
against the Federal tax for employer con- 
tributions under the State law. The addi- 
tional standards cover the following areas: 
(1) Eligibility and disqualification provi- 
sions of State law; (2) the maximum and 
minimum weekly benefit amounts provided 
by the State law; and (3) the duration for 
which benefits are payable under the State 
law. 

1, ELIGIBILITY AND DISQUALIFICATION 

Section 2 permits a State to disqualify an 
individual who has left suitable work or re- 
fused to accept suitable work without good 
cause or who was discharged for misconduct 
in connection with his work. It would also 
limit the period for which disqualification 
may be imposed in the above circumstances 


to the period of 4 weeks which follow the 


leaving, refusal, or dischdrge from work. 

Federal provision of standards governing 
the reasons which may lead to disqualifica- 
tion under a State law is necessary in order 
to eliminate the recent trend in State dis- 
qualification provisions and to assure that 
disqualifications accomplish the purposes for 
which intended. 

While dicqualifications were originally in- 
tended to assure that benefits will be paid 
only to individuals whose unemployment is 
due to lack of work, employer pressures 
heightened by tax savings afforded under 
experience rating have resulted in disquali- 
fications for many other reasons. 

Similarly, the form of disqualification has 
shifted from the postponement of benefits 
for a limited period during which unem- 
ployment can be reasonably attributed to 
the claimant’s own irresponsible action to 
unreasonably long periods during which con- 
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tinued unemployment can only be attrib- 
uted to failure to secure suitable work. 

In addition to postponing benefits for 
unreasonable periods, too many States now 
cancel wage credits—it has the effect of 
denying all benefits—to an individual who 
has committed a disqualifying act. It is for 
this reason that it is necessary to limit the 
period of disqualification as well as to limit 
the reasons therefor and preclude outright 
cancellation of wage credits. 

In this area the Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security has recommended 
a limitation of the perlod of disqualification 
and the elimination of statutory provisions 
for cancellation of wage credits. 

In the case of strikes, a State would be 
permitted to disqualify an individual who is 
unemployed because of such strike who is 
participating or who has a direct interest 
therein for any week in which his unemploy- 
ment is due to the strike. 

RN would, however, preclude disqualifica- 
tion in cases where the employer locks out 
his employees during which period the un- 
employment is attributable to the employer's 
rather than the claimant's action as well 
as unemployment arising from strikes in 
which the claimant has not participated or 
in which the claimant has no direct or in- 
direct interest. It also precludes disqualifi- 
cation if a strike is occasioned by reason of 
the employer's violation of law or his failure 
to meet prevailing working conditions. 

In the case of fraud or willful misrepre- 
sentation States would be able to extend the 
disqualification of an individual from receiv- 
ing benefits to 12 weeks. 

The limitations of disqualification for 
fraud, which may be based on an adminis- 
trative determination, to 12 weeks would not 
interfere with the authority of any State to 
impose criminal penalties for fraudulent 
acts, 

2. WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNT 

Section 2 requires that the maximum bene- 
fit under the State law be not less than an 
amount equal to two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage within such State. It also re- 
quires that subject to this maximum every 
individual receive a benefit equal to at lenst 
one-half of the individual's average weekly 
wage. In no case would an individual receive 
a benefit in excess of the State maximum. 

Thus, if the average weekly wage in covered 
employment in State X is $66, the State law 
must provide a maximum weekly benefit of 
at least $40. An individual whose average 
weekly wage is less than $66 would be re- 
quired to receive a weekly benefit of at least 
50 percent of his own wage. The individual 
who earns $50 a week would only receive a 
weekly benefit of $25 a week. The individual 
who earns $60 a week would only receive $30 
a week. In no case, however, would a State 
be required to pay anyone more than $40 
weekly. Individuals who receive $80 a week 
would be entitled to the $40 but no individ- 
ual who earns more would be paid a greater 
benefit, 

The requirement that individuals be en- 
titled to receive at least 50 percent of their 
average weekly wage as a necessary goal is 
consistent with the recommendations made 
by President Eisenhower in his économe re- 
port, As pointed out by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell in -his February 16 letter to the 
governors of all States, a weekly maximum 
along the lines recommended in this bill is 
necessary to accomplish the recommenda- 
tions of the President. These standards 
have also been supported by the Federal 
Advisory Council, the National Conference 
on State Labor Legislation, as well as by the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report which commended the Presi- 
dent for his unemployment compensation 
recommendations (see appendix A), 

In view of the inaction by State legisla- 
tures in meeting these goals, it is clear that 
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if they are to be accomplished, congressional 
action along the lines recommended by this 
bill is necessary. 

3. BENEFIT DURATION 

Section 2 of the bill would require that 
all eligible individuals be entitled to benefits 
for at least 39 weeks of unemployment. 
This does not mean that every individual 
will automatically receive 39 weeks of bene- 
fits in a year. The bill requires that the in- 
dividual be unemployed and that he be able 
and available for work during each week of 
unemployment, 

With continued unemployment, the need 
for benefits of sufficient duration for all un- 
employed individuals is apparent. President 
Eisenhower also recommended that dura- 
tion be uniformly extended for all claimants, 
While his recommendation was limited to 
duration of 26 weeks, the continuation of 
heavy unemployment since his recommenda- 
tion in January and the continued increase 
in the number of persons exhausting the 
benefit rights indicate the present need for 
benefits for a duration of longer than 26 
weeks. = 

Subsection (a) of section 3 of the bill 
extends the coverage of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act to employers of one or 
more individuals. 

This amendment is consistent with the - 
recommendations made by President Eisen- 
hower, It does not mean that housewives 
who employ a domestic or a farmer employ- 
ing one individual from time to time will 
have to pay unemployment contributions 
with respect to such individual. The present 
definition of employment which excludes 
domestic and agricultural service is not 
changed in this bill. 

Consistent with the extension of cover- 
age to employers of one or more, subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3 amends the title of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to 
eliminate reference to employers of eight 
or more. 

Subsection (c) of section 3 amends the 
definition of employee to make it consistent 
with the definition contained in the old- 
age insurance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. It eliminates the requirement 
imposed by the 80th Congress limiting cov- 
erage only to individuals who are employed 
under the usual common-law rules applic- 
able in determining the employer-employee 
relationship. This requirement was elimi- 
nated under the old-age insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act in the 
amendments enacted by the 81st Congress in 
1950. 

Subsection (d) of section $ adds defini- 
tions of benefit year, base period, high 
quarter wages and average weekly wage to 
the account. These definitions are neces- 
sary in order to avoid contravention by a 
State of the amendments proposed in sub- 
section (a). 

Section 4 would give additional freedom 
to the State in determining the methods 
of reducing employer's taxes under the State 
law below 2.7 percent. Under present law, 
if a State wishes to impose a tax lower than 
2.7 percent on employers, it may only do so 
by instituting a system which rates indi- 
vidual employers on the basis of their own 
experience. A State which desires to levy 
a uniform rate of less than 2.7 percent on 
all employers is now unable to do £80, 

This amendment would permit a State to 
levy a uniform contribution rate of less than 
2.7 percent. It would also permit a State 
which desires to continue a system of indi- 
vidual employer experience rates to continue 
to do 80. In short, it imposes no new Federal 
requirement; it relaxes the existing require- 
ments. . 

Section 5 amends those provisions of the 
Social Security Act relating to grants to 
States for administration of State unem- 


ployment compensation laws by providing 
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that all collections under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act are earmarked in the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Account in the unem- 
ployment trust fund. This account was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1947. 

Section 5 provides that all funds for ad- 
ministration of State laws, including con- 
tingency amounts which are to be expended 
only in the event of unforeseen changes in 
economic conditions, shall be charged 
against the Federal unemployment account. 
Unemployment compensation administra- 
tive expenditures of the Department of Labor 
shall be charged to the Federal unemploy- 
ment account, instead of being charged 
against general funds of the Treasury. 

Section 6 provides that a State whose ac- 
cumulated funds for unemployment com- 
pensation has reached a precariously low 
condition will be entitled to a reinsurance 
grant from the Federal unemployment ac- 
count. The amount of such grant will be 
limited to three-fourths of the excess by 
which compensation payable under such 
State law exceeds 2 percent of the State tax- 
able payroll. In other words, only where 
unemployment benefits cannot be financed 
through a 2 percent contribution rate will 
the State receive any Federal grant. To the 
extent that its costs exceed 2 percent, it will 
still be required to finance one-fourth of the 
costs out of State funds. 

In order, however, to avold the possibility 
of a State permitting its fund to reach a 
precariously low condition in order to re- 
ceive a Federal grant, the bill requires that 
as one of the conditions of eligibility that 
whenever a State's fund drops below 6 per- 
cent, it impose a minimum rate of contribu- 
tion of at least 1.2 percent. 

Section 7 changes title IX of the Social 
Security Act and makes certain technical 
changes in section 904 in order to achieve 
consistency with the substantive amend- 
ments proposed by the bill. 

Section 8 of the bill provides that the above 
provisions extending coverage and establish- 
ing eligibility disqualfication and benefit 
standards which must be met by State laws 
shall be effective as of July 1, 1955. ‘This 
would permit the great majority of States to 
make the necessary statutory changes in 
their State unemployment compensation 
laws without the need for special sessions. 

Section 9 of this bill provides that prior 
to July 1, 1955, when the Federal standards 
requiring higher benefits and longer dura- 
tion, etc., become effective, a State may enter 
into an agreement whereby it will pay bene- 
fits as if its law included the required stand- 
ards. The additional cost above those re- 
quired under State law will be paid for by 
the Federal Government. 


— 


A bill to provide for unemployment reinsur- 
ance grants to the States, to revise, extend, 
and improve the unemployment insurance 
program, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress finds 

that (1) the systems of unemployment com- 

pensation as now constituted and admin=- 
istered throughout the several States are 
falling to carry out the purposes and objec- 
tives of employment stabilization and se- 
curity against unemployment which were 
sought to be achieved by the enactment of 
the Social Security Act of 1935; (2) there 
are substantial categories of workers and 
employees who, though needful of the bene- 
fits afforded by unemployment compensation, 
are not covered for such benefits; (3) the 
amounts of unemployment compensation 
payable to unemployed persons who are cov- 
ered are, in most cases, inadequate to provide 
the worker and his family with the basic 
necessities of life; (4) many, and in some 
cases, unreasonable terms and conditions are 
imposed upon eligibility to receive unem- 
ployment compensation, thus depriving many 
unemployed workers and their families of 
the benefits of unemployment compensation; 
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and (5) there are great disparities between 
the States with respect to the terms and 
conditions under which workers may become 
eligible for unemployment compensation, as 
well as with respect to the amount of such 
compensation and the length of time for 
which it is paid. Therefore it is the purpose 
of the Congress, in order to achieve the goals 
of employment stabilization and security 
against unemployment, and in order to 
strengthen the economy and provide for the 
general welfare of the Nation, to extend to 
certain new categories of workers the bene- 
fits of unemployment compensation, to pre- 
scribe certain uniform minimum standards 
with respect to the terms and conditions 
under which unemployment compensation 
will be paid, as well as to the amounts and 
the length of time for which such compensa- 
tion will be payable, and to otherwise extend, 
revise, and improve the unemployment com- 
pensation program. 

Sec. 2. Section 1603 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by striking out 
paragraph (5), by redesignating paragraph 
(6) as paragraph (10), and by adding after 
paragraph (4) the following new paragraphs: 

“(5) Compensation may be denied in such 
State to any eligible individual only under 
the following circumstances. Compensation 
may be denied to such an individual— 

“(A) for a period not in excess of 4 weeks 
Immediately following the week in which he 
() left suitable work without good cause, 
(li) refused to accept suitable work without 
good cause, or (iil) was discharged for mis- 
conduct In connection with his work; or 

“(B) for any week in which he left or lost 
his employment due to a stoppage of work 
which exists because of a strike at the place 
of his employment if such individual par- 
ticipated in or was directly, interested in 
such strike or was a member of a grade or 
class of workers who were participating or 
directly interested in such strike unless such 
strike was occasioned by (i) the failure or 
refusal of the employer of such individual to 
conform to Federal or State laws pertaining 
to collective bargaining, wages, hours, or 
other conditions of work, or (il) the failure 
of the employer of such individual to main- 
tain for his employees wage rates, weekly 
earnings, hours, and other conditions of 
work not substantially less favorable than 
those prevailing for similar work in the lo- 
cality; 

“(C) for the first week of unemployment 
occurring within the benefit year; 

“(D) for a period not in excess of 12 weeks 
immediately following the week in which he 
has been found, after an opportunity for a 
fair hearing, to have obtained, or to have 
sought to obtain, compensation by fraud, or 
willful misrepresentation of a material fact; 

“(E) for any week in which he is unable 
to work or is unavailable for suitable work. 
In determining whether work is suitable, 
in the case of any individual, there shall 
be taken into consideration the degree of 
risk, if any, involved in such work to the 
health, safety, and morals of such individual, 
his physical fitness for the work his prior 
training and experience, his prior earnings, 
the length of time, if any, for which he has 
been unemployed, his prospects for obtain- 
ing work at his highest skill, the distance 
of such work from his residence, his pros- 
pects for obtaining local work, and such 
other factors regarding the acceptance or 
retention of work as would influence a rea- 
sonably prudent person in like or similar 
circumstances. Work shall not be deemed 
suitable for any individual if the ‘avallabil- 
ity of the work is due directly to a strike, 
lockout, or other labor dispute at the place 
where such work is available; or if the wage 
rate, weekly earnings, hours, or other, con- 
ditions of the work are substantially less 
favorable to the individual than those pro- 
valling for similar work in the locality; or 
if as a condition of holding employment 
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the individual would be required to join a 
company union or to resign from or refrain 
from joining any bona fide labor organiza- 
tion. 

“(6) The maximum weekly compensation 
payable under such law shall be an amount 
equal to at least two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage earned by employees within 
such State, such average to be computed 
by the State agency of such State on July 1, 
1955, and on July 1 of each succeeding 
year on the ‘basis of the wages, including 
amounts excluded therefrom under section 
1607 (b) (1), paid during the last full 
year for which necessary figures are avail- 
able. 

“(7) The weekly compensation payable to 
any individual shall be (A) the maximum 
weekly compensation payable under such 
law, or (B) an amount (exclusive of any 
compensation payable with respect to de- 
pendents) equal to at least one-half of such 
individual's average weekly wage as deter- 
mined by the State agency, whichever is the 
lesser. 

“(8) Compensation shall not be denied to 
any eligible individual for any week of total 
unemployment during his benefit year by 
reason of exhaustion or reduction of benefit 
rights or cancellation of his wage credit 
until he has been paid unemployment com- 
pensation for not less than 39 weeks during 
such year. 6 

“(9) In order to be eligible to receive un- 
employment compensation benefits an indi- 
vidual shall not be required (A) if the State 
law provides for a qualifying requirement 
computed as a multiple of the amount of the 
individual's weekly unemployment com- 
pensation benefit, to have been paid, during 
his base period, more than 30 times the 
amount of his weekly unemployment com- 
pensation benefit; (B) if the State law pro- 
vides for a qualifying requirement computed 
as a multiple of such individual's high 
quarter wages, to have been paid more than 
1% times the amount of his high quarter 
wages; or (C) if the State law provides for a 
qualifying requirement based on weeks of 
employment, to have been employed by an 
employer for more than 20 weeks in his base 

od. * 


Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 1607 
of the Internal Revenue Code is amended to 
read, as follows: 

“(a) Employer: The term employer“ 
means any person who, at any time during 
the taxable year, has one or more individuals 
in emplo: nt.“ 

(b) The title to subchapter C of chapter 
(9) of the Internal Revenue Code is amended 
to read as follows: “Subchapter C: Unem- 
ployment Compensation Tax on Employers.” 

(c) Subsection (t) of section 1607 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended to read, 
as follows: 

„%) Employee: The term 
means— 

“(1) Any officer of a corporation; or 

“(2) Any individual who, under the usual 
common law rules applicable in determining 
the employer-employee relationship, has the 
status of an employee; or 

03) Any individual (other than an indi- 
vidual who is an employee under paragraph 
(1) or (2) of this subsection) who performs 
services for remuneration for any person— 

“(A) As an agent-driver or commission« 
driver engaged in distributing meat prod- 
ucts, vegetable products, fruit products, bak- 
ery products, beverages (other than milk), 
or laundry or dry-cleaning services, for his 
principal; 

“(B) As a full-time life insurance sales- 
man; 

“(C) As a home worker performing work, 
according to specifications furnished by the 
person for whom the services are performed, 
on materials or goods furnished by such per- 
son which are required to be returned to 
such person or a person designated by him, 
if the performance of such services is subject 
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to licensing requirements under the laws of 
the State in which such services are per- 
formed; or 

D) As a traveling or city salesman, other 
than as an agent-driver or commission- 
driver, engaged upon a full-time basis in the 
solicitation on behalf of, and the transmis- 
sion to, his principal (except for sideline 
tales activities on behalf of some other per- 
son) of orders from wholesalers, retailers, 
contractors, or operators of hotels, restau- 
rants, or other similar establishments for 
merchandise for resale or supplies for use 
in their business operations; 
if the contract of service contemplates that 
substantially all of such services are to be 
performed personally by such individual; ex- 
cept that an individual shall not be included 
in the term “employee” under the provi- 
sions of this paragraph if such individual bas 
a substantial investment in facilities used 
in connection with the performance of such 
services (other than in facilities for trans- 
portation), or if the services are in the na- 
ture of a single transaction not part of a 
continuing relationship with the person for 
whom the services are performed.” 

(d) Section 1607 of the Internal Revenue 
Code is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsections: 

“(o) Benefit year: The term ‘benefit year’ 
means the period prescribed by State law, 
but not in excess of 52 consecutive weeks, 
for which an eligible individual may receive 
weekly unemployment compensation benefits. 

“(p) Base period: The term ‘base period’ 
means the period prescribed by State law 
beginning not prior to the first day of the 
fifth full calendar quarter beginning of the 
benefit year. 

“(q) High-quarter wages: The term ‘high- 
quarter wages’ means, in the case of any in- 
dividual, the amount of wages (as defined 
by State law) paid to such individual in the 
calendar quarter of the base period for which 
his total wages were highest. 

“(r) Average weekly wage: The term ‘aver- 
age weekly wage! means, in the case of any 
individual, the amount of wages (as defined 
by State law) paid to such individual during 
the period used for determining his com- 
pensation for a week of total unemployment 
(1) in case the period used is the calendar 
quarter in which such individual was paid 
his high-quarter wages, divided by 13; or (2) 
if some other period is used, divided by the 
mumber of weeks, during the period used, in 
which he performed services in employment 
(as defined by State law).” 

Src.4. (a) Section 1601 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Additional credit: In addition to the 
eredit allowed under subsection (a), a tax- 
payer may credit against the tax imposed by 
section 1600 for any taxable year (1) an 
amount equal to the amount, if any, by 
which 2.7 percent exceeds the amount for 
which credit is allowed under subsection 
(a), if the contributions to a pooled fund 
required to be paid by him with respect to 
the taxable year are of a uniform rate im- 
pored by State law on all employers, or (2) 
with respect to the unemployment compen- 
sation law of each State certified for the 
taxable year as provided in section 1602 (or 
with respect to any provisions thereof so cer- 
tified), an amount equal to the amount, if 
any, by which the contributions required to 
be paid by him with respect to the taxable 

" year were less than the contributions such 
taxpayer would have been required to pay if 
throughout the taxable year he had been 
subject under such State law to the highest 
rate applied thereunder in the taxable year 
to any person having individuals in his em- 
ploy, or to a rate of 2.7 percent, whichever 
rate is lower.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 1602 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
inserting “(2)” after “section 1601 (b).“ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT REINSURANCE 


Src. 5. Sections 301 and 302 of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, are amended to 
read as follows: 


“FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ACCOUNT 


“Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby appropriated 
to the Federal Unemployment Account in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1955, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, amounts equivalent to 
100 percent of the taxes (including interest, 
penalties, and additions to the taxes) re- 
ceived during such period under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act and covered into the 
Treasury. There is also authorized to be 
appropriated to the Federal Unemployment 
Account such additional sums as may be 
required to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

“(b) (1) For the purpose of assisting the 
States in (A) the administration of their 
unemployment compensation laws (includ- 
ing administration pursuant to agreements 
under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952), (B) the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a system of public 
employment offices in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1933 (48 Stat. 
113), as amended, and (C) carrying into 
effect section 602 of the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944 there is hereby author- 
ized to be expended, for payments to the 
States, from the Federal unemployment ac- 
count in the unemployment trust fund for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, sums not to 
exceed the amounts specified by Congress in 
the appropriation act or acts for the De- 
partment of Labor for each such fiscal year. 

“(2) In addition to the sums authorized 
to be expended under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection for the purpose of assisting the 
States in the administration of their unem- 
ployment compensation laws, there is hereby 
authorized to be expended from the Federal 
Unemployment Account for such purpose, as 
provided in section 302 (a) (2), for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1955, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, an amount not In ex- 
cess of $25 million. 

“(c) There is authorized to be expended 
from the Federal Unemployment Account for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, a sum not to 
exceed the amounts specified by Congress in 
the appropriations act or acts for the De- 
partment of Labor to be necessary for the 
administration by the Department of Labor 
of its functions under (1) the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act, (2) this title and titles 
IX and XII of the Social Security Act, (3) 
the act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113), as— 
amended, (4) title IV (except section 602) 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. of 
1944, and (5) title IV of the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952. 

“PAYMENT TO STATES 


“Sec. 302. (a) (1) The Secretary of Labor 
(hereafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) shall 
from time to time certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment to each State 
which has an unemployment compensation 
law approved by the Secretary under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act such 
amounts as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient admin- 
istration of such law during the fiscal year 
for which such payment is made. The Sec- 
retary's determination shall be based on (A) 
the population of the State; (B) an estimate 
of the number of persons covered by the 
State law and of the cost of proper and 
efficient administration of such law; and 
(C) such other factors as the Secretary finds 
relevant. The Secretary shall not certify for 
payment under this subsection in any fiscal 
year a total amount in excess of the amount 
specified for such purpose in the appropria- 
tion act or acts for the Department of Labor 
for such fiscal year. 
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“(2) If the Secretary determines that the 
amount specified in the appropriation act 
or acts for the Department of Labor for the 
purpose of assisting the States in adminis- 
tering their unemployment compensation 
laws is, because of changes in economic con- 
ditions which were unforeseen at the time 
such amount was specified, less than the 
amount necessary for the proper and efficient 
administration of such laws, he is authorized 
to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to the States for the administra- 
tion of their unemployment compensation 
laws, in addition to the amounts authorized 
to be certified under paragraph (1), amounts 
the total of which shall not exceed the 
amount authorized to be expended by sec- 
tion 301 (b) (2). 

„) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
upon receiving a certification under sub- 
section (a), pay from the Federal unemploy- 
ment account in the unemployment trust 
fund, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, in accordance 
with such certification.” 

Sec. 6. Title XII of the Social Security Act 
is amended to read as follows; 


“TITLE XII. GRANTS TO STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
FUND 


“Seo. 1201. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) and paragraph (3), a State 
shall be entitled to a reinsurance grant for 
any calendar quarter, commencing with the 
quarter beginning on July 1, 1955, if the bal- 
ance in such State's unemployment fund on 
the last day of the preceding quarter is less 


than the amount of the compensation paid 


from such fund under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law during the 6 months’ 
period ending on such last day. 

% A State shall not be entitled to a 
reinsurance grant for any calendar quarter 
commencing after the computation date for 
the first taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1956, and prior to the computa- 
tion date for the first taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1961, if with respect to 
any taxable year beginning after December 
31, 1956— 

“(A) the balance in the State's unemploy- 
ment fund on the computation date for such 
year was less than an amount equal to 6 
percent of the most recent annual taxable 
payroll or less than the amount of the com- 
pensation paid from such fund under the 
State unemployment compensation law dur- 
ing the 2 years immediately preceding such 
date, whichever amount is greater; and 

“(B) the minimum rate of contribution 
required to be paid into the State fund 
during such taxable year was less than 12 
percent. 

63) A State shall not be entitled to a 
reinsurance grant for any calendar quarter, 
commencing after the computation date for 
the first taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1961, if with respect to any year 
within the five most recently completed tax- 
able years— 

“(A) the balance in the State's unem- 
ployment fund on the computation date for 
such year was less than an amount equal 
to 6 percent of the most recent annual tax- 
able payroll or less than the amount of the 
compensation paid from such fund under 
the State unemployment compensation law 
during the 2 years Immediately preceding 
such date, whichever amount is greater; and 

„) the minimum rate of contribution 
required to be paid into the State fund dur- 
ing such taxable year was less than 1.2 per- 
cent, 

“(4) A reinsurance grant shall be an 
amount estimated by the Secretary of Labor 
(hereafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) to 
be equal to three-fourth of the excess of 
the compensation which will be payable 
under the provisions of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law during the calendar 
quarter for which such grant is made over 
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2 percent of the taxable payroll for such 
quarter. 

“(5) As used in this section, the term 
‘computation date’ shall have the same 
meaning as when used in section 1602 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected, on application of a State agency, 
to make findings as to whether the con- 
ditions entitled a State to a reinsurance 
grant provided for in subsection (a) hereof 
have been met; and if such conditions have 
been met, the Secretary is directed to certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, from time 
to time, the amount of such grant, reduced 
or Increased. as the case may be, by any 
sum by which the Secretary finds that the 
amounts granted for any prior quarter were 
greater or less than the amounts to which 
the State was entitled for such quarter. 
The application of a State agency shall be 
made on such forms, and contain such in- 
formation and data, fiscal and otherwise, 
concerning the operation and administra- 
tion of the State law, as the Secretary deems 
necessary or relevant to the performance of 
his duties thereunder. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
upon receiving a certification under subsec- 
tion (b), make payment from the Federal 
Unemployment Account in the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund, prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office, in 
accordance with such certification. - 

“(d) All money paid to a State under this 
title shall be used solely for unemployment- 
compensation benefits; and any money so 
paid which is not used for such purposes 
shall be returned to the Treasury and cred- 
ited to the Federal unemployment account 
unless such State is eligible for a reinsurance 
grant.” 

Sr. 7. (a) The heading of title IX of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: “Title IX; Unemployment Compen- 
sation Tax on Employers.” 

(b) Section 904 (g) of the Social Security 
Act is hereby repealed. 

(c) Clause (2) of the second sentence of 
section 904 (h) of the Social Security Act is 
amended to read as follows: (2) the excess 
of taxes collected under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act after June 30, 1946, and 
prior to July 1, 1955, over the unemployment 
administrative expenditures made after June 
30, 1946, and prior to July 1, 1955.” 

(d) The third sentence of such section 904 
(h) ts hereby repealed. 

Sec, 8. The amendments made by the pre- 
Ceding sections of this act shall be effective 
as of July 1, 1955. 

TEMPORARY SUPPLEMENTATION OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Sec. 9. (a) When used in this section— 

(1) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawail, 

(2) The term “compensation” means cash 
benefits payable to individuals with respect 
to their unemployment, exclusive of any pay- 
ments with respect to dependents. 

(3) The term “State weekly benefit 
amount” means the amount of compensation 
to which an individual is entitled (exclusive 
of any portion thereof payable with respect 
to dependents) with respect to a week of 
total unemployment, under the provisions 
of a State unemployment-compensation law. 

(4) The term “adjusted weekly benefit 
amount” means the sum of (A) the State 
weekly benefit amount of an individual, and 
(B) any supplementary compensation pay- 
able with respect to a week of total unem- 
ployment under an agreement or regulation 
pursuant to this section. 

(5) The term “benefit year” means the pe- 
riod prescribed by State law, but not in ex- 
cess of 52 consecutive weeks, for which an 
eligible Individual may receive weekly un- 
employment-compensation benefits. 

(6) The term “base period’ means the 
first four of the last five full calendar quar- 
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ters Immediately preceding the beginning 
of the benefit year. 

(7) The term “high quarter wages” means, 
in the case of any individual, the amount of 
wages (as defined by State law) paid to such 
individual in the calendar quarter of the 
base period for which his total wages were 
highest. 

(8) The term “average weekly wage" 
means, in the case of any individual, the 
amount of wages (as defined by State law) 
paid to such individual during the period 
used for determining his compensation for 
a week of total unemployment (A) in case 
the period used is the calendar quarter in 
which such individual was paid his high 
quarter wages, divided by 13, or (B) if some 
other period is used, divided by the number 
of weeks, during the period used, in which 
he performed services in employment (as 
defined by State law). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“) ls authorized 
on behalf of the United States to enter into 
agreements with any State, or with the un- 
employment-compensation agency of any 
State, under which such State agency will 
make, as agent of the United States, pay- 
ments of compensation on the basis provid- 
ed in subsection (c) with respect to unem- 
ployment. 

(c) Any such agreement shall provide— 

(1) That such State agency shall pay every 
unemployed individual, eligible for com- 
pensation under the State unemployment- 
compensation law or under this section, ad- 
justed weekly-benefit amounts equal to (A) 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage 
earned by employees within such State dur- 
ing the last full year for which necessary 
figures are available, or (B) an amount (ex- 
clusive of any compensation payable with 
respect to dependents) equal to not less 
than one-half of such individual's average 
weekly wage as determined by the State un- 
employment-compensation agency, which- 
ever is the lesser; 

(2) that such State agency shall continue 
to pay adjusted weekly benefit amounts to 
any eligible individual during his benefit 
year, notwithstanding the exhaustion of his 
benefit right under State law, or reduction 
of his benefit rights or cancellation of his 
wage credit until he has been paid an amount 
equal to compensation for 39 weeks of total 
unemployment within a benefit year; and 

(3) that compensation may be denied in 
such State to any otherwise eligible indi- 
vidual only under the following circum- 
stances. Compensation may be denied to 
such an Individual— 

(A) for a period not in excess of 4 weeks 
immediately following the week in which he 
(1) left suitable work without good cause, 
(it) refused to accept sultable work without 
good cause, or (iil) was discharged for mis- 
conduct in connection with his work; or 

(B) for any week in which he left or lost 
his employment due to a stoppage of work 
which exists because of a strike at the place 
of his employment if such individual pár- 
ticipated in or was directly interested in such 
strike or was a member of a grade or class 
of workers who were participating or directly 
interested in such strike unless such strike 
was occasioned by (1) the fallure or refusal 
of the employer of such individual to con- 
form to Federal or State laws pertaining to 
collective bargaining, wages, hours, or other 
conditions of work, or (ii) the failure of the 
employer of such individual to maintain for 
his employees’ wage rates, weekly earnings, 
hours, and other conditions of work not sub- 
stantially less favorable than those prevail- 
ing for similar work in the locality; 

(C) for the first week of unemployment 
occurring within the benefit year; 

(D) for a perlod not in excess of 12 weeks 
Immediately following the week in which he 
has been found, after an opportunity for a 
fair hearing, to have obtained, or to have 
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sought to obtain, compensation by fraud, or 
willful misrepresentation of a material fact; 

(E) for any week in which he is unable 
to work or is unavallable for work. 


In determining whether work is suitable, in 
the case of any individual, there shall be 
taken into consideration the degree of risk, 
if any, involved in such work to the health, 
safety, and morals of such individual, his 
physical fitness for the work, his prior train- 
ing and experience, his prior earnings, the 
length of time, if any, for which he has 
been unemployed, his prospects for obtain- 
ing work at his highest skill, the distance 
of such work from his residence, his pros- 
pects for obtaining local work, and such 
other factors regarding the acceptance or 
retention of work as would influence a rea- 
sonably prudent person in like or similar 
circumstances, Work shall not be deemed 
suitable for any individual if the avallabil- 
ity of the work is due directly to a strike, 
lockout, or other labor dispute at the place 
where such work is available; or if the wage 
rate, weekly earnings, hours, or other con- 
ditions of the work are substantially less 
favorable to the individual than those pre- 
valling for similar work in the locality; or 
if as a condition of holding employment the 
individual would be required to join a com- 
pany union or to resign from or refrain from 
joining any bona fide labor organization. 

(4) That in order to be eligible to receive 
unemployment compensation benefits an in- 
dividual shall not be required (A) if the 
State law provides for a qualifying require- 
ment computed as a multiple of the amount 
of the individual's weekly unemployment 
compensation benefit, to have been paid, 
during his base period, more than 30 times 
the amount of his weekly unemployment 
compensation benefit; (B) if the State law 
provides for a qualifying requirement com- 
puted as a multiple of such individual's 
high quarter wages, to have been paid more 
than 1½ times the amount of his high 
quarter wages; or (C) if the State law pro- 
vides for a qualifying requirement based on 
weeks of employment, to have been em- 
ployed by an employer for more than 20 
weeks in his base period. 

(d) (1) No agreement under this section 
shall be effective before 60 days after the 
date of enactment of this act, or after July 
1, 1955. 

(2) Any agreement under this section 
shall provide that compensation otherwise 
payable to any Individual under the State's 
unemployment compensation law will not be 
denied or reduced for any week by reason of 
any payment made pursuant to such agree- 
ment. 

(è) (1) Each State entering into an agree- 
ment under this section shall be entitled to 
be paid by the United States an amount equal 
to the additional cost to the State of pay- 
ments of compensation made under and in 
accordance with such agreement which 
would not have been incurred by the State 
except for the agreement. 

(2) In making payments pursuant to this 
subsection, there shall be paid to the State, 
either In advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, such stim as the Secretary estimates 
the State will be entitled to receive under 
this section for each calendar quarter; re- 
duced or increased, as the case may bé, by 
any sum by which the Secretary finds that 
his estimates for any prior calendar quarter 
were greater or less than the amounts which 
should have been paid to the State. The 
amount of such payments may be determined 
by such statistical, sampling, or other method 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State agency. 

(3) The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to each State the sums payable to 
such State under this subsection. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, prior to audit or set- 
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tlement by the General Accounting Office, 
shall make payment, at the time or times 
fixed by the Secretary, in accordance with 
such certification from funds appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of this section. 

(4) All money paid to a State under this 
subsection shall be used solely for the pur- 
poses for which it is paid; and any money 
so paid which is not used for such purposes 
shall be returned to the Treasury, upon ter- 
mination of the period for which the agree- 
ment ts effective. 

(5) An agreement under this section may 
Tequire-any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments of disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise par- 
ticipating in its performance, to give a 
surety bond to the United States in such 
amount as the Secretary may deem necessary, 
and may provide for the payment of the cost 
of such bond from funds for carrying out 
the purposes of this section. 

(6) No person designated by the Secretary, 
or designated pursuant to an agreement un- 
der this section, as a certifying officer shall, 
in the absence of gross negligence or intent 
to defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to the payment of any compensation 
certified by him under this section. 

(7) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this sec- 
tion if it was based upon a voucher signed by 
a certifying officer designated as provided in 
paragraph (6) of this subsection. 

(f) (1) Determination of entitlement to 
supplementary payments of compensation 
made by a State unemployment compensa- 
tion agency under an agreement under this 
section shall be subject to review in the 
same manner and to the same extent as de- 
terminations under the State unemployment 
compensation law, and only in such manner 
and to such extent. 

(2) For the purpose of payments made to 
a State ynder title III of the Social Security 
Act, as amended by this act, administration 
by the State agency of such State pursuant 
to an agreement under this section shall be 
deemed to be a part of the administration of 
the State unemployment compensation law. 

(g) The agency administering the unem- 
ployment compensation law of any State 
shall furnish to the Secretary such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may find necessary or 
appropriate in carrying out the provisions of 
this section, and such information shall be 
deemed reports required by the Secretary for 
the of paragraph (6) of subsection 
(a) of section 303 of the Social Security Act. 

(h) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated. out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

Src. 10. (a) Section 1603 (e) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Certification: On December 31 of each 
taxable year the Secretary of Labor shall 
certify to the secretary of each State whose 
law he has previously approved, except that 
he shall not certify any State which, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency, the Secretary of 
Labor finds has changed its law so that it no 
longer contains the provisions specified in 
subsection (a) or has with respect to such 
taxable year failed to comply substantially 
with any such provision.” 

(b) Section 303 (b) of the Social Security 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency charged with 
the administration of the State law, finds 
that tn the administration of the law there 
is— 

“(1) a dental, in a substantial number of 
cases, of unemployment compensation to 
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individuals entitled thereto under such 
law; or 

“(2) a failure to comply substantially with 
any provision specified in subsection (a); 
the Secretary of Labor shall notify such 
State agency that further payments will 
not be made to the State until he is satis- 
fied that there is no longer any such denial 
or failure to comply. Until the Secretary 
of Labor is so satisfied, he shall make no 
further certification to the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to such State.” 

Sec. 11. This act may be cited as the “Un- 
employment Compensation Standards Act of 
1954.“ 


Memorandum Supporting Requested Pro- 
gram for Government Action in the In- 
dustry Which Prints, Dyes, and Fin- 
ishes Silks and Manmade Fibers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following memoran- 
dum: 

MEMORANDUM SUPPORTING REQUESTED Pro- 
GRAM FOR GOVERNMENT ACTION IN THE IN- 
DUSTRY WHICH PRINTS, DYES, AND FINISHES 
SILKS AND MANMADE FIBERS 


The attached economic survey! demon- 
strates the need, in our view, for swift and 
constructive Government action in the pub- 
lic interest as well as in the interest of the 
industry involved, In this memorandum we 
shall set forth the reasons which we feel 
call for such action. A proposed program 
for such action is set forth as well. 

: THE INDUSTRY INVOLVED 


The industry on behalf of which this mem- 
orandum is submitted is essentially a service 
industry. The industry prints, dyes, and 
otherwise finishes silk, rayon, nylon, and 
other synthetic fabrics. It receives from the 
converter, who in most cases is the owner, 
gray goods produced by mills. It imparts to 
those gray goods color, design, and the 
myriad finishes which in turn give such 
qualities as shrink resistancy, crease re- 
sistancy, and water repellency. Its mani- 
fold processes bring about a transformation 
of the dull gray goods into attractive salable 
materials. 

The finisher is the keystone of the tex- 
tile industry. He plays an essential role in 
an essential industry. 

This industry appeared on the list of es- 
sential activities issued by the War Man- 
power Commission during World War II. 

END USES OF PROCESSED FADRICS 

The fabrics processed by this industry are 
widely used in the manufacture of clothing 
for men, women, and children, as well as in 
the manufacture of household accessories, 
such as furniture coverings, draperies, and 

. The fabrics processed by this 
industry are an integral and pervasive part 
of the clothing and home furnishings of 
the Nation’s population. They also include 
many fabrics essential to our war and de- 
fense effort. In an economic mobilization 
survey made by this association in 1950, it 
was found that members of the industry 
processed the following items, among others, 


1 Hereafter referred to as the Knowlton 
study. 
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during World War H, and thereafter: As- 
bestos linings, banner cloth, belting, bomb 
fragmentation cloth, camouflage material, 
fiberglass panels (Navy), flack jackets, flare 
cloth, hat cords and bands, knit goods, 
linings, mosquito and sand fly netting, para- 
chutes (cargo and personnel), parachute 
shroud lines, printing on plastics, raincoats, 
ribbons, scarves, shirts, slacks, sleeping bags, 
stripes and chevrons, tent cloth, threads, ties, 
tow targets, underwear, uniforms. 
THE ASSOCIATION SUBMITTING THIS 
MEMORANDUM 


Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Association 
of America, Inc., is a trade association with 
members in the eight States of the Union 
wherein the bulk of this industry is located. 
It has been in existence for 12 years. It 
has come to be recognized in the trade, 
among Government agencies and in the 
press as the official spokesman of the indus- 
try in which its members are engaged. 
HISTORICAL AND CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 

OF THE INDUSTRY 


The Knowlton study reveals the depressed 
and chaotic condition of this industry today 
and its long history of chaos and depression 
interrupted by occasional and relatively 
short-lived periods of reasonable business 
health. The interplay of numerous factors 
has served to bring about and continue the 
characteristically unhealthy state of the in- 
dustry's being. The Knowlton study dis- 
cusses these factors in detail. Suffice it to 
say here that during the past 3 years a com- 
bination of adverse factors has served to 
bring about one of the most aggravated and 
intensified depressions in the history of the 
industry. It has been confronted simul- 
taneously with a decline in demand for its 
services, increased cost for labor and sup- 
plies, and decreased prices. There have 
followed in the wake of these conditions 
bankruptcies, reorganizations, and liquida- 
tions. Some of the oldest and finest names 
in the business have disappeared from the 
scence. Price has been given such exalted 
importance by the industry's customers that 
quality and standards have been relegated 
in many instances to a position of minor, 
if not negligible, importance. In the long 
run, the consuming public has been the loser, 

- THE PUBLIC'S STAKE 

The qualities and attributes of manmade 
fibers, as dyed and finished, are a mystery to 
the average member of the consuming public, 
The typical buyer of a dress, suit, under- 
garment, or drape is qualified to judge of 
appearance, and appearance only. Her selec- 
tion, therefore, within her accustomed price 
range, is made on the basis of eye appeal, 
but in total ignorance of the most elementary 
questions, such as the washability and color 
fastness of the item purchased. Informa- 
tive labeling is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

‘This situation invites the subordination of 
emphasis on quality to the establishment of 
alluringly low prices. The consumer's sense 
of outrage and disappointment is not awak- 
ened until after the purchase is completed, 
and then it is too late. Under present-day 
conditions, for the most part, experience by 
actual use is the only guide available to the 
consumer in the selection and purchase of 
items of the nature under discussion. 

The consumer is not the only member of 
the public who suffers as a consequence of 
the conditions which our am seeks to 
correct. The industries which supply the 
subject industry with materials and services, 
such as paper, dyestuffs, chemicals, and 
trucking, all are adversely affected by the 
unstable condition of the printer, dyer, and 
finisher, 

The Government loses tax revenues from 
an industry whose key and vital position 
should entitle it to earn and pay taxes on a 
fair profit, but which is confronted, instead, 
with increasing losses, Employment in the 
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industry has decreased at least 20 percent 
since 1951 and the casualty rate among indi- 
vidual firms is such as to invite ultimate 
domination by monopolistic interests. 

Protective and regulatory legislation are 
commonplace In the fields of food and shel- 
ter. The Knowlton study points out that 
as simple and as easily detectable a char- 
actertistic as the freshness of eggs is safe- 
guarded by Government sanction. Similar- 
ly, the consumer is protected qualitywise by 
the States in the purchase of mattresses and 
other forms of upholstery. In short, as the 
study points out, where the producer is 
anonymous and where there is insufficient 
basis for customer appraisal, the State has 
intervened to establish or sustain quality 
standards. Such standards are urgently 
needed here. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT 

‘The need for protection to the consuming 
public, to the thousands of families whose 
livelihood is derived from employment with- 
in the industry, to the industries which 
manufacture and supply the chemicals, dye- 
stuffs, and other materials used in the finish- 
ing operation, and to other segments of the 
public as well, stands out clearly. The need 
for protecting the industry itself from mo- 
nopolistic control invited by the casualty 
rate in the ranks of individual firms appears 
with equal clarity. The program which we 
propose herein would, we submit, respond to 
and meet all of these needs. It would re- 
store economic health to a vital segment of 
the national economy which needs Govern- 
ment action to accomplish this result. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM 
I. Regulatory commission 

We propose the enactment of a law creat- 
ing a regulatory conimission for printers, 
dyers, and finishers of silk and manmade 
fibers. 

A. The Commission would— 

1. License the entry of new firms into the 
industry. 

2. Control rates and prices or establish 
minima. 

3. Control credit terms. 

4. Establish qualities. 

5. Regulate tariffs affecting the industry 
or recommend changes by any existing regu- 
latory commission in such tariffs, 


Comments 


A program structured along the lines just 
described is needed to accomplish the twin 
objectives of public protection and industrial 
stabilization outlined above. Firm Govern- 
ment controls are needed to regulate the 
helter-skelter entry of new or reorganized 
firms into this industry, their oftentimes 
flighty and short-lived existence and their 
unceremonious departure. The demoralized 
price structure of the industry—which in 
many instances has sunk below 1932 levels— 
needs the firming influence either of rate 
control or at least of fixed minima. The 
Bituminous Coal Commission Act serves as a 
precedent and could serve as a model for the 
drafting of such legislation. 

The proposed Commission would serve a 
valuable function in establishing quality 
standards. This is a matter of great im- 
portance to the industry since the attributes 
and characteristics of man-made fibers are 
unknown to the consuming public and are 
usually unrecognizable by the consuming 
public at the time of purchase. These at- 
tributes are unknown even to many of those 
who form links in the distributive chain be- 
tween the mill and the retail outlet. They 
are certainly unknown to the vast body of 
retail sales people. There is only one effective 
way in which the public cah be educated to 
know what to expect and demand in articles 
manufactured from man-made fabrics. 
That way is by compulsory labeling. The 
setting of standards for such qualities as 
washability, shrinkability, and color fastness 
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and the legal compulsion to specify with 
regard to them will have the dual effect of 
educating and protecting the public, on the 
one hand, whilst stabilizing the price struc- 
ture in the industry, on the other. Here 
again no innovation is suggested. The Wool 
Labeling Act serves as a precedent and can 
serve as a model for the legislation we 
propose. 

II. Enforcement of trade practice rules by the 

Federal Trade Commission 


The serious condition of the finishing in- 
dustry is attributable in substantial part to 
the continuation of practices which are be- 
lieved to be in direct violation of statutes ad- 
ministered by the Federal Trade Commission. 
These practices include unjustified price dis- 
crimination, sales below oost to the injury of 
competitors, and other conduct prohibited 
by the Federal Trade Commission Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and the Clayton Act. 

On December 12, 1941, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued trade practice rules for 
this industry, defining many of these illegal 
practices, with a view to their voluntary 
elimination by the industry. The currently 
depressed condition of the industry has re- 
vived these practices on a scale which it is 
believed is so wide-spread that intervention 
by the Federal Trade Commission is called 
for. For this purpose, the Federal Trade 
Commission could render the following valu- 
able assistance in placing the industry on a 
sound and healthy basis: 

1. A letter should be sent by the Commis- 
ston to every member of the industry, warn- 
ing that such practices may violate the laws 
administered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and urging finishers guilty of such 
violations to terminate them. 

2. Where evidence of violation is submit- 
ted to the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Commission should seek to induce the al- 
leged violator to terminate his illegal prac- 
tice voluntarily, and where this is not suc- 
cessful, should institute suitable proceed- 
ings to restrain those practices. 


III, Sound cost accounting 


One of the great weaknesses in the Indus- 
try is ignorance on the part of many fin- 
ishers of their true costs of operation. The 
trade-practice rules urge each member of 
the industry fo learn his costs and to keep 
appropriate cost records, but this sound ad- 
vice has been largely ignored, with the re- 
sult that many finishers operate at a loss 
through sheer ignorance of the minimum 
prices they must charge merely to cover 
their costs. The Federal Trade Commission 
can render valuable aid and advice to the 
industry on setting up appropriate cost ac- 
counting systems. The association can also 
aid members of the industry in this respect, 
with the backing of the Federal Trade 
Commission, 

IV. Improvement of efficiency 

As already stated, the industry has been 
greatiy weakened by the entry of numerous 
small and inefficient units which operate 
uneconomically, sell their services well be- 
low cost, existing only as an interim source 
of salary to the owners until their creditors 
force them into bankruptcy or liquidation, 
after which they reopen elsewhere and re- 
sume operations in the same pattern. This 
vicious cycle can be halted by a judicious 
program of pooling and consolidating the 
inefficient and uneconomical units into 
stronger and more efficient organizations. 
The problems raised by such a program may 
require clearace with the Department of 
Justice, but the leadership by the associa- 
tion in working out the details would seem 
to be essential, since the weak and inefficient 
business concerns themselves cannot be re- 
lied upon to take the initiative. Some col- 
lective action, such as negotiation, is essen- 
tial before any pooling or merger of a group 
of business units could be effectuated. It is 
desirable to have assurances in advance from 
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the Antitrust Division, not only that the 
contemplated pooling or merger would be 
consistent with the antitrust laws, but also 
that the preliminary conferences and nego- 
tiations for this purpose would not violate 
the Federal statutes. An indication that the 
administration feels that the industry's 
problems are sufficiently acute to require 
immediate solution would facilitate working 
out the program described above. 
V. Financial aid 


Many of the units of the industry are 
undercapitalized and poorly equipped. Mod- 
ernization of equipment and sound capitali- 
zation can turn a losing enterprise into a 
sound business. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration is authorized to make loans 
and to give financial aid to small businesses 
to aid and strengthen the national economy. 
The finishing industry would seem to be a 
particularly appropriate area for the Small 
Business Administration program, and every 
effort should be made to obtain aid from 
that agency. The financial ald could take 
the form of long-term loans at reasonable 
interest rates to concerns whose capital 
position does not enable them to obtain 
equivalent aid from commercial banks. Ade- 
quate security and other safeguards for the 
Government’s investments could unques- 
tionably be worked out, 

VI. Economic surveys 

An important element of a sound Industry 
is a constant awareness of its economic 
problems as they develop under ever chang- 
ing conditons both within the industry and 
within the national economy. This requires 
resources and facilities which the industry 
does not command. Surveys of the industry 
can, however, effectively be made from time 
to time by the Department of Commerce 
and the Federal Trade Commission, These 
surveys would serve as a barometer, en- 
abling the industry to take appropriate 
action to avert or minimize the effects of 
an economic crisis such as the one which 
currently threatens the entire industry. 
These surveys would aiso furnish valuable 
guides for governmental action where 
indicated. 


AMERICA, INC., 
Dean M. Lewts, President. 
JOSEPH F. WILDEBUSH, 
Chairman, Economie 
Mobilization Committee, 
CHARLES A. GRANT, 
Executive Secretary. 
Of counsel: 
Davi L. BENETAR, 
Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & 
Charney, General Counsel. 
Davo L. KREGER, 
Kreeger, Ragland & Shapiro, 
Washington Representative. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a petition forwarded to me by Mrs, Mabel 
Waggoner, Carrollton, Ohio: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
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zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 
Mrs. Euna Boyd, Mrs. Gail Eusa, Mrs. 
Sarah Mathison, Mrs. Sarah Harsh, 
Mrs. Martha E. Boyd, Mrs. Clara Tin- 
lin, Mrs. Pearl Bebout, Mrs. Mary B. 
Prohl, Mrs. Blanch Eick, Mrs, Dorothy 
Whity, Mrs. Ruth A. Claghorn, Mrs. 
Martha Eick, Mrs. Bertha Boggs, 
Maude Huddleston, Mrs. Mabel Wag- 
goner. . 
CARROLLTON, OHIO. 


The Voice From Back of the Yards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. KLUCZYNSEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fifth Congressional District of Dlinois 


includes the Back of the Yards. I was 
born, reared, and educated here. Iknow 
what spirit pervades its people. It is 


the district I represent. 

All through America people are leav- 
ing old settlements and spreading into 
new communities. The old become 
slums and backward districts. But the 
proud spirit of our people who built and 
made up Back of the Yards has again 
asserted' itself in an endeavor to rebuild 
and stabilize its environment.to adjust 
to the new trends. The people remain 
loyal to their community. A recent pub- 
lication very adequately expresses the 
move. Restated, it is as follows: 


‘THe Vorce From BACK or THE YARDS 


Authors once pointed to Chicago's back of 
the yards area as a hotbed of juvenile de- 
linquency, bad health, housing problems, and 
social disorganization. But in the last 15 
years the residents, with help from their 
back of the yards neighborhood council, have 
transformed the area into a model com- 
munity. r 

The voice of the people, which once ins- 
tigated the Boston tea party and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, is being heard again— 
this time in the area bordering the Union 
Stock Yard & Transit Co. on Chicago’s south 
side. Through its own organization, the 
back of the yards council, the voice—125,000 
strong—is leading a repair and clean-up 
campaign that has transformed a residen- 
tial section almost overnight. 

Credit for the community success in the 
back of the yards area belongs to the people 
themselves, representatives of whom com- 
pose the council. They are proving the pow- 
er of democracy in action and they are set- 
ting a model pace that is being copied in 
cities throughout the United States. Their 
motto, “We the people will work out our 
own destiny,” and their desire to carry it out, 
have written a new chapter in the history 
back of the yards. 

Back of the yards is the name given to the 
specific area bounded by 33d Street on the 
north, 55th Street on the south, Racine 
Avenue on the east, and Western Avenue on 
the west. Within the boundaries lies the 
liyelthood of the 125,000 residents—the in- 
dustries of the central manufacturing dis- 
trict and the stock years, the shopping cen- 
ters, churches, and schools. 
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A spirit of mutual interest pervades the 
area. The economic life of the community 
is dependent upon the nearby businesses and 
industries, and the latter draw the bulk of 
their working forces from back of the yards. 
The situation of interdependence has exist- 
ed for many years, but the feeling of com- 
munity pride was long in coming. 

People who live in the vicinity of the yards 
represent many foreign nations. They orig- 
inally were brought to Chicago as labor for 
the growing meat-packing industry. The 
Irish came first, early in 1890, and they were 
followed by the Germans, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Slovaks, Czechs, Bohemians, Negroes, and 
Mexicans, Each group established its own 
church, banded together in its own settle- 
ment and spoke its own language. Leftover 
hatreds based on long-standing antagonisms 
in Europe bred distrust and suspicion among 
the groups. Here was a melting pot of dis- 
cord, 

The problems these nationalities faced 
were made infamous through literature writ- 
ten in the early 1900's by American authors 
called muckrakers, Attacking social and eco- 
nomic evils of the day, some of the authors 
pointed to the yards’ area as a hotbed of 
Juvenile delinquency, bad health, housing 
problems, and social disorganization, The 
literature provided an impetus for investiga- 
tions and studies by civic leaders and social 
and welfare workers. But through a world 
war, an era of prosperity, and a worldwide 
depression they either dismissed the situa- 
tion as unsolvable or, once their studies were 
completed, promptly forgot about the people. 

It took the leadership of three men to 
unite the residents in one effort for the good 
of all of them. And in 1939 the Back of the 
Yards’ Neighborhood Council was founded 
by Saul Alinsky, sociologist at the University 
of Chicago; Bishop Sheil, senior auxiliary 
bishop of the Catholic Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago; and Joseph Meegan, then recreational 
Girector of Davis Square Park, a native of 
the area, and presently executive director of 
the council. 

A priest, Rev. Roman J. Berendt, later a 
council president, expressed the purpose: 
“Our people differed in many respects, but 
there were certain ways in which they were 
similar. They wanted the same things all 
people want—dignity, the right to give and 
take the rights, as well as obligations of 
citizenship.” 

Or, as one founder worded it: "The council 
was formed upon three ideas: First, no one 
was more interested in the community than 
the people who lived there. When they 
talked about problems of children, jobs, and 
health, they were talking about their chil- 
dren, their health, their housing, and their 
jobs. The second idea is * * * we believe 
that our local people have as much intel- 
ligence as anyone else and, given the oppor- 
tunity, will do the job. The third was and 
is our belief that if anything was to be done 
for better conditions in our neighborhood it 
would come, not from others but from us.“ 

The founders sought the cooperation of 
church and labor leaders, merchants and 
youths representing social, athletic, and na- 
tional groups, and invited them to form a 
council designed to work out their problems. 
After a year and a half of meetings, the com- 
munity leaders had ironed out compromises 
and had decided upon a council program, 
selected in the fields of labor, housing, health, 
youth, and recreation, enveloping all of the 
needs of the community. Today 185 organ- 
izations; nearly every one in the area belong 
to the council. Each group selects a repre- 
sentative to attend the monthly meeting. 
Once a year the organization holds a com- 
munity congress to which member groups 
may send delegates in proportion to their 
membership, The delegates elect officers for 
the year and chairmen for their programs. 

Operating funds are raised by the council’s 
fair, held every July at 47th Street. and 
Damen Avenue. The organization receives 
additional help from the Community Chest, 
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Council activities are directed from head- 
quarters at 4600 South Ashland Avenue. 

The council has made many achievements 
in its 15-year existence. It has established 
an infant welfare center where mothers can 
obtain advice and help to maintain their 
children’s health. It has lobbied success- 
Tully to pioneer the hot lunch program for 
public and parochial schools, It has devel- 
oped free recreational playgrounds and 
recreational facilities for night softball at 
47th and Damen Avenue. It has established 
a credit union where people of the area can 
borrow at a low rate. 

The council has cooperated with local 
public officials for better housing; and its 
investigations have uncovered nearly 4,000 
housing and health code violations. It has 
provided free dental inspection and care in 
the schools; has employed a social worker 
who speaks several languages and is ac- 
quainted with the problems of the commu- 
nity; has been active in promoting good race 
relations and fighting rumors and propa- 
ganda; has dealt with juvenile delinquency 
through conferences with the youngsters, 
their parents, clergymen, school principals, 
truant officers, police district officers, and the 
council's committee on juvenile delinquency 
in an effort to strike at the cause of and 
to solve the problem. 

But perhaps the greatest single work the 
council has promoted is the conservation of 
the area. It has emphasized how the neigh- 
borhood, which was beginning to decay with 
age and from lack of care, could be saved 
only through community spirit. It has ex- 
tolled the advantages of the area and has 
kept the people from joining the flight to 
the suburbs. 

The council planted the seed of morale 
in the community. One member stated it 
this way to make moving look ridiculous to 
the people: 

“We wanted to know if people were Mov- 
ing to the suburbs because— 

“(1) They enjoyed the long ride to work 
in the city, or maybe they liked to pay more 
for daily transportation, 

“(2) Maybe we had too many schools for 
children. We reminded our people that 
there are 20 schools—14 parochial and 6 pub- 
lic schools in the community—and that no 
home in the neighborhood is further than 
3 blocks from any school. We asked 
them if they were moving to the suburbs 
because they wanted their children to have 
a long walk to school. Maybe the exercise 
would be good for the children. 

“(3) And then we raised the question that 
maybe people are moving to the suburbs be- 
cause there were too many recreational fa- 
cilities in the neighborhood for children 
such as public parks, parish social centers, 
outdoor swimming pools, or public play- 
grounds—23 in number. Maybe the fact 
that we have a social center with floodlights 
for night sports and other activities for 
children might also be disturbing and they 
would rather get away from it. 

“(4) Then it occurred to us that possibly 
because our delinquency rate was among 
the lowest in the city and maybe the parents 
were worried when there were not too many 
children becoming delinquent and that was 
the reason that they wanted to move out to 
the suburbs. 

“(5) We also pointed out that possibly 
many of them felt that they had gotten so 
in the habit of making payments for the 
mortgages on their church, school, and par- 
ish property that they just could not feel 
comfortable in their church which was now 
debt free.” 

When the people viewed the problem in 
those terms, they began to look at their sur- 
roundings in a new light. Desire for action 
replaced apathy. 

The next problem was how to finance 
building and improvements. A finance com- 
mittee was set up and its members called a 
meeting of the savings and loan institutions 
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in and around the community. They agreed 
to cooperate in financing renovations and 
improvements of old homes and buildings 
in the community, and new construction. 

For rehabilitation and renovation of old 
homes, the council launched educational 
programs describing new devices of con- 
struction. It recommended new kinds of 
siding, store fronts, and attractive paint 
combinations. Above all It encouraged peo- 
ple to help each other and to cooperate in 
organization of painting and building 
groups. 

The Back of the Yards Council has helped 
owners of empty stores to convert them 
legally into apartments or homes that would 
increase property value for a new source of 
income either from rent or sale. 

Vacant lots, another eyesore in the com- 
munity, have provided sites for new build- 
ings. When the council took the trouble 
to check on the lots, it found 570 parcels of 
vacant land, from inside 25-foot lots to 
vacant land of 2,000-foot frontage. The 
council has made investigations to get title 
and tax searchers to determine costs of every 
piece of vacant property. It has checked 
ownership, the amount of delinquent taxes, 
assessments, and prices. 

In addition, the council has contacted 
next-door neighbors to enlist their interest 
in purchasing these lots at a very small cost, 
cleaning them up, and either adding them to 
their property or building on them. The 
council also is sponsoring a rehousing pro- 
gram that will provide new homes at reason- 
able prices for the growing community. It 
has waged a successful street-and-alley- 
cleaning campaign, and it provides a free job 
service for placing residents in nearby indus- 
tries. 

Already, the results of the conservation 
program are amazingly evident, all because 
the people have cooperated. There is no law 
which says anyone or any organization must 
participate or cooperate, The entire program 
has been something the people have wanted 
to do, not something they had to do. Thou- 
sands of improvements have been made, and 
thousands more will come in the future. 
Those who have not cooperated will be ap- 
proached politely but firmly by their neigh- 
bors who have cooperated. 

The Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council is high in its praise of the coopera- 
tion it has met at every turn. Religion is a 
case in point. The area is 95 percent Catho- 
lic, but the Protestant and Catholic Churches 
alike have acted as one in backing council 
programs. The council has lauded the Union 
of the Central Manufacturing District for 
their cooperation. And then, of course, the 
council cannot praise highly enough the resi- 
dents themselyes, who haye made an idea 
into a reality. 

It has been sald that the world views Chi- 
eago through the lens of the back of the 
yards. Today's picture presents a proud, 
democratic, American community whose 
voice can tell an envious world, “We, the 
people, have worked out our own destiny.” 


Big Unions Are Partners in America’s 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 
Mr. BENDER, Mr. Speaker, in all the 


talk of the evils of monopoly which were 
once the chief target of labor organ- 
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izers, there was seldom any concern over 
the possibility that labor, too, might one 
day grow big enough to constitute a 
monopoly. As the power of big business 
to control the lives of its employees ex- 
panded, so, also, has the power of great 
unions to influence big business. Today 
the réspective mobilization of forces has 
reached what amounts to a state of fairly 
equal equilibrium. 

The latest demonstration of this de- 
velopment comes from Washington 
where the funds controled by the United 
Mine Workers through their welfare ar- 
rangements have just been used to ob- 
tain control of a second bank. The two 
banks have resources of some $235 mil- 
lion, making their combined funds sec- 
ond only to the largest bank in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. This is a remarkable tri- 
bute to the growth of this labor organ- 
ization under its dynamic leader, John 
L. Lewis, but it also must occasion a 
considerable amount of eyebrow lifting 
by those who have always thought of 
labor organizations exclusively in terms 
of the poor workingman trying to wring 
another dollar out of hard-hearted busi- 
nessmen. 

We have reached an advanced stage 
in our country’s industrial society, and 
it is time we recognized that in this state 
of affairs there is no longer any reason 
for prolonged labor-management dis- 
putes. Equals sitting down at the con- 
ference table ought to be able to iron 
out any disagreement without resorting 
to the outworn practices of uneconomic 
strikes or equally unsound lockouts. 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. James M. 
Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 31, Hon. James 
M. Mitchell, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, made an address in Salisbury, 
Md., in connection with the Memorial 
Day ceremonies held in that fine city in 
my district. Mr. Mitchell's remarks 
were timely and inspiring and, under 
leave granted, I am herewith inserting 
them: 

It is a privilege to be asked to offer here 
today a few words of tribute to those who 
gave their lives to keep us free. I deeply 
appreciate the honor, I take pleasure in 
joining the citizens of Salisbury in this 
commemoration of Memorial Day. 

It is much more than a privilege. It is 
an inspiration to observe this solemn day 
of tribute to our fallen comrades, in this 
historic tidewater country, long recognized 
as a cradle of Amertcan liberty. The full 
panorama of American history from its be- 
ginnings has been unfolded here. Here we 
find all the symbols of America’s greatness, 

Even before Salisbury was Handy's Land- 
Ing on the river, a purposeful breed of men 
had reached the Eastern Shore. A few of 
them were pure adventurers. Some of them 
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were drawn by the lure of quick riches in a 
new, prolific land, But by far the greater 
number of them were in search of at least 
one of the fundamental freedoms, For in 
Maryland a man could worship as he pleased, 
Some were gentlemen and some were not. 
But all knew what they wanted and were 
willing to pay the price for what they sought. 
And the price was high. That price was 
endurance in the face of the dangers and 
the acute hardships of a new land full of 
unknown, mysterious threats. 

So it's little wonder that this hardy breed 
fostered and nurtured the American philos- 
ophy of individual rights and individual 
freedom. With such a background of intense 
love of freedom it is little wonder that Mary- 
land produced the author of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. And it's little wonder you 
have sent successive generations of young 
men out to fight bravely, and many to die to 
preserve our freedom, 

For 3. centuries the people of the East- 
ern Shore have been preoccupied with the 
almost ever-pressing task of establishing 
freedom or struggling to preserve it. We 
know full well that words cannot add to the 
honors our fallen servicemen have achieved 
by their own brave deeds. No words can add 
luster to their glory, * 

Thomas Jefferson, In one of his many 
thousands of letters still preserved, wrote, 
“The world belongs to the living, not the 
dead.” He was contending that one genera- 
tion should not consciously take action for 
the specific purpose of binding or placing 
limitations on the next. In general, his con- 
tention doubtless had merit. But in one 
important sense, we cannot escape being 
bound by the actions of our generations of 
heroic dead. 

To those to whom we pay our humble 
tribute at this commemoration we are bound 
by a great debt. To them we owe the preser- 
vation of our freedom, our freedom to dis- 
agree, to debate in the search for truth and 
in the search for a better way of life for all. 
To them we owe the continuation of a Gov- 
ernment which recognizes the dignity of the 
individual and is shaped to guarantee his 
rights. 

There is need today in the world of free 
men for the same calm courage, the same 
endurance and the same unswerving purpose 
which made possible the inspired deeds of 
those we honor today. There is that need 
because for the third time in many of our 
lives a mighty force has again risen up to 
strike down freedom. 

This newest force is communism. To mis- 
construe the deadly intent of communism 
to engulf freedom everywhere as we know 
it or to underestimate its power would be 
worse than tragic. Edmund Burke said, “He 
trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon 
his watch, as well as he that goes over to the 
enemy.” 

Examples of the techniques of the Com- 
munist conspiracy are known to all. We all 
remember the seizure of freedom-loving 
Czechoslovakia by a small but carefully 
trained minority. We learned with sorrow 
of the subsequent purges, silent arrests, 
concentration camps and the other trappings 
of the slave state. We all remember the 
blockade of West Berlin and how we coun- 
tered this maneuver with our magnificent 
airlift. We are saddened by the bloody war 
by a Communist satellite in Korea, We have 
watched them dodge fulfillment of their 
agreements such as those to unify Germany 
and Austria. 

As President Eisenhower summed it a year 
ago, “We all know something of the long 
record of deliberately planned Communist 
aggression. ‘There has been, to this moment, 
no reason to believe that Soviet policy has 
changed its frequently announced hope and 
purpose—the destruction of freedom every- 
where, 
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“There is, therefore, no reason for the free 
nations to alter their course; to hope and 
work for the best, to arm and be ready for 
the worst. 

“We must see—clearly and steadily—just 
exactly what is the danger before us. It is 
more than a military threat.” 

At times our military, civil, and even our 
spiritual dangers seem to multiply. Many 
of us may fee] tempted to yield to discourage- 
ment, or even fear. 

Yielding to fear or discouragement, and 
giving up our hard-won freedom of speech 
and freedom of religion as a means of fight- 
ing communism would be just as tragic as 
misjudging communism's ruthless ability or 
micconstruing its design. 

We can dispel discouragement and fear by 
turning to history. Here we find that human 
experience is a repetitive as well as a cumu- 
lative process. We learn that many of our 
problems are new, not in essence but in form. 
We learn that mankind has met and over- 
come them in other forms in earlier days. 
The inevitable conclusion is that we can 
meet and overcome essentially the same 
problems disguised in modern trappings. To 
meet them, we must assume the attitude of 
restrained and wry confidence instead of dis- 
couragement and gnawing fear. Our power 
fives us every right to complete confidence in 
our ability to emerge from this struggle 
against communism with our freedom intact, 

There is power in our location and the 
other facts of our geography. We lie between 
two mighty oceans and below a great polar 
ice cap. These are by no means insurmount- 
able barriers to attack in these days of inter- 
continental bombers. But they are still far 
more protection against invasion than an 
imaginary line on a map. 

Our coastlines provide us with great year- 
around harbors from which we can go forth 
to control the seas in time of danger and 
which promote life-giving commerce in 
times of peace. 

Our geographical location is responsible 
Yor a climate that is conducive to the best 
efforts of our inhabitants. Little of our 
country fs too hot or cold, too dry or wet, 
for habitation or agricultural use. 

Qur size is a power factor, When this 
country was only 13 Colonies along the At- 
lantic seaboard, Frederick the Great, one of 
the earlier prophets of doom readily pre- 
dicted the quick downfall of the new Repub- 
lic because it was too large for unification. 
The Star-Spangied Banner was flying from 
coast to coast not many decades later and 
the added territory meant only added 
strengths. 

This great spread of land meant for one 
thing, a wide variety in the basic Industry 
of agriculture. We can produce the widest 
range of foods and fiber. 

So great has been our agricultural devel- 
opment that our productivity is virtually 
u It has been carefully esti- 
mated that 1 American farmer can produce 
enough food for 6 families. It likewise has 
been estimated that 1 Russian farm family 
can produce only enough food for 2 fam- 
ilies, This is significant in gaging power. 

Our size bas brought under one nation 
huge quantities and a wide variety of nat- 
ural resources. A great power must have 
either the essential raw materials to sustain 
a prosperous peacetime economy and to 
maintain adequate military forces within 
its borders, or have access to such materials 
even in an emergency. 

The possession in this country of a wide 
variety of raw materials, especially minerals 
including conl, was one of the important 
reasons for our industrial development, 

In this modern and complex world it has 
become axiomatic that economic strength 
and military strength are inseparable. The 
industrial capacity of the United States and 
the rest of the free world to support our 
military forces towers over that of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 
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Given favorable location, climate, ade- 
quate size and other favorable geographicel 
features, raw materials from which industry 
may be developed, the key to a nation’s 
power is its people. 

Our democratic institutions, including 
universal educational opportunities, have 
helped us produce a highly enlightened, skill- 
ful population. This, in turn, has resulted 
in an increasingly more effective use of our 
resources and industrial capacity. In the 
language of the advertising agency, we pro- 
duce better faster. We have developed the 
most efficlent production methods and the 
best transportation systems. 

We are still turning out mechanically and 
technically trained men at a higher rate 
than any other country. Our artists and 
scholars are among the world’s finest. Our 
scientists lead in their various fields of re- 
search and development. So there is no 
Teason to fear that we soon will lose our 
lead if we maintain and strengthen these 
democratic institutions. 

The power a nation derives from its 
population is not to be calculated in mere 
numbers or the state of their well-being, 
important as are these factors, You must 
have a look at the type of governmrent they 
prefer, their religion, their formulas for solv- 
ing their problems. These formulas may be 
called ideologies. They are, in a sense, trans- 
formers that can step up the strength of a 
relatively small number of people. And let 
us keep in mind that although we are a big 
country, we have only 6 percent of the 
world's population, 

Our country is in one respect, at least, 
unique. It was, in its beginning a refuge 
for those who sought freedoms denied them 
in their homeland. We have welcomed wave 
upon wave of newcomers generation after 
generation—from England and France, from 
Poland and Italy, from most of the countries 
in Europe. In many of our large cities we 
have a United Nations in miniature. These 
newcomers have found America a good place 
to live. We have found them good citizens, 
good to have anrong us. The names of our 
Jeaders in Government, in business, in all 
walks of life, show that America has been 
made great by people from many lands. 

Yet with all this absorption of new stock 
there has been no change in our original 
ideology. We still believe that life, liberty 
and the pursult of happiness are the unalien- 
able rights of every human. We believe in a 
competitive enterprise which does not 
abridge any of these rights. 

Communism is a militant ideology that 
drives its confirmed believers to great sac- 
Tifices. Yet it is the indisputable fact of 
history that the greatest technical advances 
in modern times have been made in areas 
where there are competitive economies and 
freemen. Mechanical production was born 
in Great Britain and grew up in the United 
States. 

Great as is our strength we do not need 
to depend upon it alone in the struggle 
against communism. We have the rest of 
the free world as our allies. It is part of 
our own defense to help them with their 
Gefenses. We are not, as some so often and 
so cynically phrase it, trying to buy friends. 

Part of our present strength rests in the 
fact that we are confident without being 
complacent, In order to organize our 
strength so that it can be quickly applied 
against a potential enemy we have created 
our greatest ground, air and naval forces, 
short of total mobilization for war. We are 
continuing to increase the size of the Air 
Force and we are increasing the efficiency 
of all arms by the adoption of new and 
highly effective weapons systems. 

Admittedly the Soviet Union and Its satel- 
lites are resourceful. Their ideology breeds 
fanaticism. They have great natural re- 
sources in raw material and manpower. We 
must continue our awareness of the danger 
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imposed by their hostility but this aware- 
ness should not lead to fear. 

They have their weaknesses as well as 
their strengths. These have been carefully 
studied by our political and military experts. 
For example, their transportation system is 
so bad that many of their resources are 
not available to their industry. It is esti- 
mated that 4 Russian workers are required 
to equal the production of 1 American 
worker. 

Above all, the Communist leaders in the 
Kremlin are cautious folk. They will not 
risk weakening or even losing their power 
in a global war to attain what they believe 
they can get through other means, 

They might start a general war under a 
few conceivable circumstances, for example, 
if they actually believed the West was pre- 
paring to strike the first blow. 

It seems more probable at this time that 
they will continue to attack freedom through 
wars by satellites, subversion, economic, po- 
litical, and other forms of cold warfare. 

All of which means we must expect to 
live in a world of tension for the foresee- 
able future, and be prepared to endure it 
indefinitely. We must strive for peace, but 
we must remain strong and confident. Con- 
sider the problems facing the great Amer- 
icans of earlier times, Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln. They did not panic in the face 
of danger. Above all, we will need the one 
great strength without which all other 
strengths are futile. 

That is spiritual strength. 

We must have the willingness to esacri- 
fice, the unity, the calm courage in face of 
danger, the unswerving purpose exemplified 
by those we honor here today at Salisbury. 

We must be just as unrelenting in our 
purpose to preserve the freedom for which 
they fought, If we never grow too weary 
of the struggle or too soft to continue to 
stand to arms until the bitter end, even- 
tually we must emerge from the age of 
peril with our freedom—all of them— 
stronger than ever before, 


Big Difference: No Tweedledum, Tweedle- 


dee in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, time was 
when a President described the differ~ 
ences between his political party and the 
opposition as the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. Those days 
are long gone. Today, the gulf between 
Republican President Eisenhower and 
Democratic Nominee Stevenson seems to 
widen daily as the march of events moves 
forward into the unknown. 

But if there is one sure definition of 
the large differences which now prevail, 
it comes on the subject of American fi- 
nancial policy. The Democrats believed 
that inflation was a useful technique. 
They like it on occasion as a means of 
“priming the pump,” and even if it re- 
sulted in a net loss to the American fam- 
ily whose wage increases never quite 
matched expense rises, it was an exciting 
economic stunt. President Eisenhower 
and his administration believe that a 
deficit is evil, something to be abhorred 
and eliminated as fast as possible, 
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“Balancing the budget” is more than 
a catchy phrase to Republicans. It is a 
goal which we have set as a sure means 
of putting our American economy back 
on a sound keel. Democrats never even 
tried when they were in office, despite 
soaring income. As people who recog- 
nize the importance of our role as the 
world's leading nation, we understand 
that a sound dollar is far more than the 
key to our own prosperity. It is the 
rock on which the free world must stand. 


Juridical Status of the Continental Shelf— 
Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to include part I of a 
report by the distinguished authority on 
international law, Dr. Joseph Walter 
Bingham, of Stanford University: 
Jurman Srarus or THE CONTINENTAL 

SHELF— REPORT TO THE EIGHTH CONFERENCE 

or THE INTER-AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION 

IN SAO PauLo; Brazm, Marcu 15-22, 1954— 

Parr I 

At the Montevideo conference of this asso- 
clation in November 1951, on behalf of the 
State bar of California, I presented a paper 
on the topic Juridical Status of the Conti- 
nental Shelf. That paper summarized 
briefly salient facts related to the topic and 
stated my views concerning the present law, 
its probable development, and desirable ob- 
jectives, I have been asked to make an 
oficial report to this conference, bringing 
the record of events up to date and com- 
menting on trends and prospects. Iam glad 
to do this as I wish to offer some suggestions 
on an area of law and politics covered by 
the topic which still is characterized by legal 
confusion and political turmoil. This is the 
industry of fishing in the sea, a fertile source 
of acrimonious controversy between peoples 
and factions since long before the compara- 
tive civilization of modern international law. 
It is high time that the problems of justice 
in this field be faced resolutely and solved in 
a spirit and by a method worthy of the un- 
precedented scientific age in which we are 
privileged to live. 

The juristically noteworthy occurrences of 
the past 3 years concerning the resources 
of the bed and subsoil of Continental 
Shelves can be summarized briefly and need 
no great elaboration for the purposes of 
this conference. A matter of verbal usage 
should be mentioned at the outset in avoid- 
ance of misunderstanding. I use the term 
“Continental Shelf” as I believe it has been 
used generally in the discussions of this 
topic during the past decade, to cover not 
only sea-submerged outer margins of con- 
tinents, but also (1) similar margins of 
islands and (2) so-called inner shelves such 
as those of the Persian Gulf and the North 
and Bering Seas. For convenience I do not 
include what some geologists call outer 
shelves which commonly are called banks, 
such as those off the Atlantic coasts of North 
America, although in considering problems 
of the legal regime of fishing in the sea, 
it is arguable that fisheries over some of 
these banks should be classed as coastal 
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fisheries and there may be banks over which 
coastal States should be given jurisdiction 
and control for purposes of exploitation of 
resources of their beds and subsoils in ac- 
cordance with considerations which have led 
to the assumption of such legal powers by 
coastal States over their Continental 
Shelves, proper and inner. 

The list of governmental proclamations, 
orders, and legislation extending coastal 
state jurisdiction and control over the re- 
sources of the bed and subsoll of the Conti- 
nental Shelf, over the shelf itself, or over 
the shelf and its overlying sea and thelr re- 
sources Include those of the following coun- 
tries: Argentina (1946), Mexico (1945 and 
1949), Chile (1947), Peru (1947), Nicaragua 
(1948), Guatemala (1949), Costa Rica (1948 
and 1949), United States (1945), Honduras 
(1950), Ecuador (1951), Panama (1946), El 
Salvador (1950), Brazil (1950), Iran (1949), 
Philippines (1949), Saudi Arabia (1949), 
Bahrain (1949), Abu Dhabi (1949), Ajman 
(1949), Dubai (1949), Kuwait (1949), Qatar 
(1949), Ras Al Khaimah (1949), Sharjah 
(1949), Umm Al Qaiwain (1949), Bahamas 
(1948), British Honduras (1950), Jamaica 
(1948), Falkland Islands (1950), Trinidad 
and Tobago (1942), Pakistan (1950), India, 
Australia (1953), New Guinea (1953), Israel 
(1952). 

ICELAND'S CLAIMS OF JURISDICTION OVER TTS 
CONTINENTAL SHELF 


In addition to these claims of property 
rights and jurisdictions in support thereof, 
there is the Icelandic law of 1948 authoriz- 
ing the establishment of fishery conservation 
zones within the limits of Iceland’s Conti- 
nental Shelf. Under this law Iceland has 
issued regulations for fisheries off its coasts 
within 4 nautical miles of a base line drawn 
through “the outermost points of the coasts, 
islands, and rocks and across the opening of 
bays.” Within these limits Iceland clalms 
jurisdiction to exclude foreign fishers sub- 
ject, however, to treaty privileges. This in- 
volves a claim to territorial waters 4 miles 
wide and controverts the Anglo-American 3- 
mile doctrine. In its reply to the request of 
the International Law Commission of the 
United Nations for comments of governments 
on its tentative draft code on the Conti- 
nental Shelf and related subjects, Iceland 
justified these jurisdictional claims as fol- 
lows: 

“Investigations in Iceland have quite 
clearly shown that the country rests on a 
platform or Continental Shelf whose outlines 
follow those of the coast itself, whereupon 
the depths of the real high seas follow. On 
this platform invaluable fishing banks and 
spawning grounds are found, upon whose 
preservation the survival of the Icelandic 
people depends. The country itself is barren 
and almost all necessities have to be im- 
ported and financed through the export of 
fisheries products. It can truly be said that 
the coastal fishing grounds are the conditio 
sine qua non of the Icelandic people for they 
make the country habitable. The Icelandic 
Government considers itself entitled and in- 
deed bound to take all necessary steps on a 
unilateral basis to preserve these resources 
und is doing so as shown by the attached 
documents, It considers that it is unrealistic 
that foreigners can be prevented from pump- 
ing oil from the Continental Shelf but that 
they cannot in the same manner be pre- 
vented from destroying other resources which 
are based on the same seabed. The Govern- 
ment of Iceland does not maintain that the 
same rule should necessarily apply in all 
countries, It feels rather that each case 
should be studied separately and that the 
coastal state could, within a reasonable dis- 
tance from its coasts, determine the neces- 
sary measures for the protection of its 
coastal fisheries in view of economic, geo- 
graphic, biological, and other relevant con- 
siderations.” 

This statement and indeed the rest of 
the comments of the Icelandic Government 
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in its reply have a cogent quality which 
supports some of my suggestions for solu- 
tion of fishery problems and [I shall refer 
to it when I make my suggestions toward 
the end of this report. 

The focus of interest In the current de- 
velopment of law and politics concerning 
the Continental Shelf is composed of the 
deliberations and proposals of the Inter- 
national Law Commission of the United Na- 
tions and the comments of governments 
thereon. During its fifth session, June 1— 
August 14, 1953, at Geneva, Switzerland, the 
Commission completed its work on the Con- 
tinental Shelf draft, and approved 3 
draft articles on the basic aspects of Inter- 
national regulation of fisheries and 1 on 
a zone of control contiguous to a coastal 
State’s territorial sea for prevention and 
punishment of violations of customs, immi- 
gration, fiscal, or sanitary regulations. The 
width of this contiguous zone is limited 
to 12 miles measured from the baseline 
from which the width of the territorlal sea 
is measured. 


PROPOSALS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COM- 
MISSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Following are the draft articles on the 
Continental Shelf and on fisheries finally 
adopted by the Commission for submission 
to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions; 

“The Continental Shelf 
“Article 1 

“As used in these articles, the term Con- 
tinental Shelf’ refers to the seabed and 
subsoil of the submarine areas contiguous 
to the const, but outside the area of the 
territorial sea, to a depth of 200 meters. 


“Article 2 


“The coastal State exercises over the Con- 
tinental Shelf sovereign rights for the pur- 
pose of exploring and exploiting its natural 
resources, 

“Article 3 

“The rights of the coastal State over the 
Continental Shelf do not affect the legal 
status of the superjacent waters as high 
seas. 

“Article 4 

“The rights of the coastal State over the 
Continental Shelf do not affect the legal sta- 
tus of the airspace above the superjacent 
waters, 

“Article 8 

“Subject to its right to take reasonable 
measures for the exploration of the Conti- 
nental Shelf and the exploitation of ita na- 
tural resources, the coastal State may not 
prevent the establishment or maintenance 
of submarine cables, 

“Article 6 

“1. The exploration of the Continental 
Shelf and the exploitation of its natural 
resources must not result in any unjustifi- 
able interference with navigation, fishing, 
or fish production. 

“2. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 
1 and 5 of this article, the coastal State is 
entitled to construct and maintain on the 
Continental Shelf installations necessary for 
the exploration and exploitation of its na- 
tural resources and to establish safety zones 
at a reasonable distance around such instal- 
lations and to take in those zones measures 
neceasary for their protection. 

“3. Such installations, though under the 
jurisdiction of the coastal State, do not pos- 
sess the status of islands. They have no ter- 
ritorial sea of their own and their presence 
does not affect the delimitation of the terri- 
torial sea of the coastal State. 

“4. Due notice must be given of any such 
{fistallations constructed, and due means of 
warning of the presence of such installations 
must be maintained. 

“5. Neither the installations themselves, 
nor the sald safety zones around,thom, may 
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be established in narrow channels or on 
d sealanes essential to interna- 
tional navigation. 
“Article 7 

“1, Where the same Continental Shelf is 
contiguous to the territories of two or more 
States whose coasts are opposite to each 
other, the boundary of the Continental Shelf 
appertaining to such States is) in the absence 
of agreement between those States or unless 
another boundary line is justined by special 
circumstances, the median line every point 
of which is equidistance from the baselines 
from which the width of the territorial sea 
of each country is measured. 

“2. Where the same Continental Shelf is 
contiguous to the territories of two adja- 
cent states, the boundary of the Continental 
Shelf appertaining to such States is, in the 
absence of agreement between those States 
or unless another boundary line is justified 
by special circumstances, determined by 
application of the principle of equidistance 
from the base lines from which the width 
of the territorial sea of each of the two 
countries is measured. 

“Article 8 

“Any disputes which may arise between 
States concerning the interpretation or ap- 
plication of these articles should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration at the request of any 
of the parties. 

“Fisheries 
“Article 1 


“A state whose nationals are engaged in 
fishing in any area of the high seas where 
the nationals of other states are not thus 
engaged, may regulate and control fishing 
activities in such areas for the purpose of 
protecting fisheries against waste or exter- 
mination, If the nationals of two or more 
states are engaged in fishing in any area of 
the high seas, the states concerned shall 
prescribe the necessary measures by agree- 
ment. If, subsequent to the adoption of 
such medsures, nationals of other states en- 
rage in fishing in the area and those states 
do not accept the measures adopted, the 
question shall, at the request of one of the 
interested parties, be referred to the inter- 
national body envisaged in article 3. 

“Article 2 


"In any area situated within 100 miles 
from the territorial sea, the coastal state 
or states are entitled to take part on an 
equal footing in any system of regulation, 
even though their nationals do not carry 
on fishing in the area. 

“Article 3 

“States shall be under a duty to accept, 
as binding upon their nationals, any system 
of regulation of fisheries in any area of the 
bigh seas which an international authority, 
to be created within the framework of the 
United Nations, shall prescribe as being es- 
sential for the purpose of protecting the 
fishing resources of that area against waste 
or extermination. Such international au- 
thority shall act at the request of any in- 
terested State.” 

The Commission recommended that the 
General Assembly adopt by resolution the 
report and draft articies on the Continental 
Shelf. Its recommendations concerning the 
Graft articles on fisheries are expressed in 
the following quotation from its report: 

“The Commission believes that the gen- 
eraj importance and the recognized urgency 
of the subject matter of the articles in 
question warrant their endorsement by a 
formal act of approval on the part of the 
General Assembly. Considerable time must 
elapse before a convention on the lines here 
proposed can be adopted and widely rati- 
fied. In the meantime, it seems advisable 
that the General Assembly should lend its 
authority to the principles underlying the 
articles. In particular, endorsement should 
be given to the view that, where a number 
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of Interested states have agreed on a sys- 

tem of protection of fisheries, any regula- 

tions thus agreed upon should not, with- 
out good reason, be rendered nugatory by 
the action or inaction of a single state. 

The problem underlying the articles is one 

of general interest and the Commission be- 

lieves that an authoritative statement of 
the legal position on the subject, both de 
lege lata and de lege ferenda, by the General 

Assembiy is indicated as a basis of any fu- 

ture regulations which may be adopted. 

“While the articles adopted by the Com- 
mission contain the general principles for 
the protection of fisheries, it is clear that 
only a detailed convention or conventions 
can translate these principles into a system 
of working rules. It is probable that that 
object may be achieved on a regional basis 
rather than by way of a general convention. 
Conventions concluded in the past for the 
protection of fisheries have been, as a rule, 
on a regional basis. The International Con- 
vention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisher- 
ies of February 6, 1949, which establishes 
an International Commission for the North 
Atlantic Fisheries assisted by panels for sub- 
areas and national advisory committees, and 
the proposed International Convention for 
the High Sea Pisheries of the North Pacific 
Ocean, approved in draft by the Tripartite 
Fisheries Conference at Tokyo on December 
14, 1951, provides recent instructive ex- 
amples of such regulations. Account would 
also have to be taken of the existence and 
experience of regional bodies such as the 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, the General 
Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean, and 
the Latin-American Fisheries Council. The 
matter is of a technical character; as such 
it is outside the competence of the Com- 
mission. A specialized body, such as the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, would seem to be most suitable 
for the purpose. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion recommends that, concurrently with 
its approval of the articles on fisheries, the 
General Assembly should enter into con- 
sultation with FAO with a view to investi- 
gating the matter and preparing drafts of a 
convention or conventions on the subject in 
conformity with the general principles em- 
bodied in the articles.” 

Concerning the draft article on the contig- 
uous zone, the Commission recommended as 
follows: 

“As the Commission has not yet adopted 
draft articles on the territorial sea, it recom- 
mends the General Assembly to take no ac- 
tion with regard to the article on the contig- 
uous zone, since the present report is al- 
ready published (art. 23, par. 1 (a) of the 
Commission's statute).” 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION'S FINAL AND EARLIER DRAFTS ON 
THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 
It will be noted that the final draft on the 

Continental Shelf differs from the tenta- 

tive conclusions of the earlier draft in three 

important particulars. 

1. The revised first article gives the term 
“Continental Shelf” a more stable effect. In- 
stead of the phrase “to a depth of 200 
meters,” the tentative draft bad the phrase 
“where the depth of the superjacent waters 
admits of the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources of the sea bed and subsoil.” This 
would have caused the spatial extent of a 
coastal State's jurisdiction to vary with the 
technological practicability of exploitation, 
local and temporal. 

In its comments on the first article, the 
Commission gives the following modifying 
recommendation: 

“Similarly, while adhering in general to 
the geographical description and character- 
istics of the Continental Shelf, the Commis- 
sion envisages the possibility and the desir- 
ability of reasonable modifications, in proper 
cases, of the test thus adopted. Thus, al- 
though the depth of 200 meters as a limit of 
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the Continental Shelf must be regarded as 
the general rule, it is a rule which is subject 
to equitable modifications in special cases in 
which submerged areas, of a depth less than 
200 meters, situated in considerable proxim- 
ity to the coast are separated by a narrow 
channel deeper than 200 meters from the part 
of the Continental Shelf adjacent to the 
coast. Such shallow areas must, in these 
cases, be considered as contiguous to that 
part of the shelf. It would be for the State 
relying on this exception to the general rule 
to establish its claim to an equitable modifi- 
cation of the rule. In case of dispute, it 
must be a matter for arbitral determination 
whether a shallow submarine area falls with- 
in the rule as here formulated. Some such 
modification of the general rule is necessary 
in order to meet the objection that the me- 
chanical reliance on the geological notion 
of the Continental Shelf may result in an 
inequality of treatment of some States as 
compared with others.“ 

2. The second article of the tentative 
draft provided that a Continental Shelf, as 
defined in the draft, should be “subject to 
the exercise by the coastal state of control 
and Jurisdiction for the purpose of exploring 
it and exploiting its natural resources.” 
This seemed to adopt the idea of the Tru- 
man proclamation of 1945, which claimed 
only as exclusive, incorporeal property inter- 
est in the resources of the Continental Shelf 
and coastal state jurisdiction confined to 
the protection and exploitation of this prop- 
erty interest. ‘The probable effect of the 
final draft of this article is like the terri- 
torial jurisdiction (annexation) proclaimed 
by the Orders in Council of the United 
Kingdom covering continental shelves of 
its American island possessions and British 
Honduras, modified, however, by following 
articles of the draft and dubiously by the 
retained phrase “for the purpose of explor- 
ing and exploiting its natural resources.” 

The strongly prevalent opinion of govern- 
ments in favor of the United Kingdom meth- 
od of annexation instead of the method of 
the Truman proclamation is evidenced by 
the declarations of the governments of 
Latin America, of Pakistan, and of the Per- 
sian Gulf sheikdoms. Now the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf bill, passed by the Congress 
of the United States last year, in effect bas 
substituted annexation of shelves for the 
technically more limited jurisdiction of the 
Truman proclamation and incidentally has 
extinguished any possible doubt of the pres- 
ent validity of the Truman proclamation it- 
eelf in the law of the United States. In- 
deed, by section 9 of the earlier 1953 Sub- 
merged Lands Act, Congress had confirmed 
the claim of jurisdiction of the Truman 
proclamation. 

An interesting interpretative comment of 
the Commission's report on the phrase “nat- 
ural resources” in article 2, is the following 
paragraph: 

“The Commission decided, after consider- 
able discussion, to retain the term ‘natural 
resources’ as distinguished from the more 
limited term ‘mineral recources." In its 
previous draft the Commission only consid- 
ered mineral resources, and certain members 
proposed adhering to that course. The Com- 
mission, however, came to the conclusion 
that the products of sedentary fisheries, in 
particular to the extent that they were 
natural resources permanently attached to 
the bed of the sea, should not be outside 
the scope of the regime adopted and that 
this aim could be achieved by using the term 
‘natural resources,’ It is clearly understood, 
however, that the rights in guestion do not 
cover so-called bottom-fish and other fish 
which, although living in the sea, occasion- 
ally have their habitat at the bottom of 
the sea, or are bred there. Nor do these 
rights cover objects such as wrecked ships 
and their cargoes (including bullion) lying 
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on the seabed or covered by the sand of the 
subsoil.” 

3. The third Important change made by 
the final draft concerns the adjustment of 
claims between two or more States to por- 
tions of the same Continental Shelf. Article 
7 of the tentative draft left this adjustment 
to agreement between claimants and put 
them under an obligation to arbitrate if they 
failed to agree. In response to the official 
criticism of most governments which com- 
mented on this article in their replies to 
the Commission's request, article 7 of the 
final draft defines rules for determination of 
shelf boundaries between neighboring States. 


Juridical Status of the Continental Shelf— 
Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to include part II of a 
report by the distinguished authority on 
international law, Dr. Joseph Walter 
Bingham, of Stanford University: 

REPORT TO THE EIGHTH CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTER-AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION IN So 
Pato, Braz, MancH 15-22, 1954—Parr II 

CONTINENTAL SHELF PROPOSALS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW COMMISSION AND PRESENT IN- 
TERNATIONAL LAW 


If the report of the Commission on the 
Continental Shelf is approved by the General 
Assembly, with or without amendments, a 
very probable occurrence, this phase of the 
great debate over seaward jurisdictions of 
coastal States supporting their important 
offshore interests in this remarkable age of 
revolutionary change and scientific progress, 
will have reached a definitive stage. Then, 
at least, it would seem that one should be 
able to say with assurance that the minimum 
popular ideas embodied in the Commission's 
draft on the Continental Shelf reflect estab- 
lished and recognized international law be- 
fore they are approved by formal treaties 
between all states or even most states. 

I realize that this statement is open to 
vigorous challenge unless it is interpreted 
carefully. Therefore, I propose to digress for 
a few moments from the theme of this report 
to offer a brief explanation. I mean by law 
in the sense of my statement what the an- 
cient Roman jurists meant by jus—not lex 
or regula or fas, but the action of official 
government on concrete cases in its relation 
to causal factors. In this sense judicial law 
is what the judges determine in their court 
conduct and orders and judgments, and in- 
ternational law similarly consists In concur- 
rent state practice, and nothing else. I offer 
this premise without full substantiation as 
an introduction to criticism of certain tradi- 
tional methods of argument in our field of 
international law which tend to confusion 
and are the main barrier to acceptance of my 
dictum that the Continental Shelf doctrine, 
in the limited degree to which it has been 
approved by the International Law Commis- 
sion, ls now part of our international law. 

I challenge anyone to offer evidence that 
the basic ideas of the Commission's Con- 
tinental Shelf draft will be opposed by any 
government or that any government inter- 
ested in continental shelves will not go as 
far in asserting or supporting coastal state 
control as the draft goes. If the available 
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evidence supports the opinion that the Com- 
mission's draft reflects a prevailing general 
concordance of will of governments on its 
basic concessions of coastal state jurisdic- 
tion, then why is it not a safe prediction 
that future (as well as recent) concurrent 
State action will accord with these basic 
draft ideas? Therefore, why have we not 
already established international law to that 
effect? Why should it be required that for- 
mal international legislation through mul- 
tilateral treatſes endorse the draft before it 
can be said that its provisions refiect cur- 
rent governmental practice (law)? 

The law of the sea, including that part 
of it called “freedom of the sea” and its 
various particular qualifications In war and 
peace, especially the law of territorial seas, 
has grown out of unilateral assertions of 
right and vigorous counter unilateral asser- 
tions of wrong through the centuries, grown 
through diplomacy and concessions and ac- 
quiescence or inertia in the presence of 
claims, grown very much through such 
common-law processes, and the growth has 
been only sporadically aided by multilateral 
treaties, 

There has been expressed recently by some 
jurists a strange idea that no government 
today should assert unilaterally an interna- 
tional claim such as the Truman proclama- 
tions or the Continetal Shelf declarations of 
the United Kingdom or those of Latin Amer- 
ican States, without the support of estab- 
Ushed law or previous formal general con- 
cordance of other governments. The impli- 
cation is that even when the problem is an 
entirely novel one as is that of the Conti- 
nental Shelf today, such unilateral actlon 
involves a departure from established Inter- 
national law and therefore tends to anarchy. 
The argument is surprising in this scien- 
tific age in several particulars. (1) It runs 
quite contrary to the common practice of 
governments throughout past ages, especially 
their practice with respect to the continually 
occurring and continually changing prob- 
lems of the law and politics of the sea in 
peace and in war. (2) It supports doctri- 
naire, stagnating use of the popular political 
slogan “freedom of the seas,” as though that 
freedom existed categorically in established 
law except as modified by formally recog- 
nized infringements and as though further 
inroads on it could be established legiti- 
mately only by formal international legis- 
lation. (3) It thus fortifies the opposition 
of strong naval states and their satellites 
and the political-pressure groups influencing 
their policies against the cogent demands of 
smaller states for better justice in protection 
of their offshore interests and the economic 
welfare of their peoples. In short, it en- 
trenches formidably the status quo of the 
strong hand. 

Let me give you an example of this type of 
argument which has been used against ex- 
tension by a coastal state of its control of 
sea fisheries beyond the 3-mile limit of An- 
glo-American propaganda. The argument 
runs as follows: International law (concur- 
rent state practice) supports a coastal 
State's claim of jurisdiction over its terri- 
torial seas and fishing therein up to a limit 
of 3 miles beyond the coast, but no further. 
Therefore, a coastal state which extends its 
jurisdiction beyond the 3-mile limit violates 
international law and the freedom of the 
seas. Of course this conclusion is a logical 
nonsequitur substituting specious propa- 
ganda and a slogan for the truth of State 
practice (international law). The truth in- 
cludes the premise of the argument, but It 
includes also the facts that on fishery juris- 
diction beyond a 3-mile limit there is an 
irreconcilable conflict of state practice, no 
sufficient concurrent practice and therefore 
no established law. International law in this 
sense does not condemn or approve coastal 
State fishery jurisdiction beyond the 3-mile 
limit either within or without territorial 
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waters. Furthermore, freedom of the seas 
without limits never has existed in fact or in 
law. Governmental restrictions on sea uses 
always have existed in peace and in war and 
they have varied greatly from time to time, 
On the high seas as in domestic territory, 
freedom has been much more restricted in 
war than in peace; but even in recent mod- 
ern peace times the need of controls of uses 
of the sea and its bed and subsoil has grown. 
Coastal state jurisdiction over territorial 
seas has been asserted and has gained recog- 
nition through similar processes of unilateral 
contentions and because of similar economic 
and social and political pressures as those 
which are producing the solution of our Con- 
tinental Shelf problems today. 

Never should a legal problem such as that 
of the Continental Shelf be labeled pre- 
judicially as one of preservation or re- 
striction of freedom of the seas. It should be 
considered pragmatically and without parti- 
san prejudice by international jurists as a 
new social development in the politics of the 
sea arising out of the economic and national 
pressures of the times. Pernicious govern- 
mental controls are undesirable, but harm- 
ful anarchy also is undesirable. 


PROBLEMS OF JURISDICTION AND CONSERVATION 
CONTROLS OVER SEA PISHERIES UNDER INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 


This brings me to the final part of this 
report—It concerns the problems of sea fish- 
ing and its legal controls In the interest of 
conservation of sea resources and of justice 
between the competing interests of peoples 
and of economic factions. I propose to ab- 
breviate my remarks by omitting argument 
and confining myself to a summary state- 
ment of verifiable facts (including the op- 
posing classes of interests involved), and of 
suggestions for a viable solution of the legal 
problems of justice and conservation which 
concern not only opposing partisans, but the 
world community. 

1. There is no general concurrent state 
practice on the extent of a coastal state's 
jurisdiction over sea fisheries. There is gen- 
eral agreement that a state has jurisdiction 
and proprietorship of fisheries within its 
territorial seas, but there is no agreement 
on the extent of territorial seas for fishery 
purposes and no agreement on fishery juris- 
diction beyond territorial seas. For terri- 
torial seas, widths have been claimed rang- 
ing from 3 miles to 20 miles. Some Latin- 
American states now have asserted territorial 
jurisdiction over the sea to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf, and some have claimed an 
additional undefined jurisdiction over an 
extra territorial range of sea for 200 miles 
from the shores of their possessions for pro- 
tection of thelr interests. There is no agree- 
ment on methods of measurement or base 
lines for measurement of the width of ter- 
ritorlal seas. In effect there is no settled 
general international law limiting the width 
of territorial seas or denying coastal state 
Jurisdiction over fisheries beyond territorial 
sens. 

2. In this unprecedented scientific age of 
intense exploitation of the natural resources 
of the world and of bitter economic and 
political competitions for their use, the in- 
terest of peoples In peace and orderly good 
government urgently demands legal con- 
trols of sea fishing and peaceful just settle- 
ment of opposing claims—opposing claims 
of participants of different nationalities in 
the exploitation of important fisheries, of 
the people of a coastal State and exploitera 
of offshore fisheries from other States, and 
of the world community with its public 
concern for conservation of the resources of 
the sea and of exploiters who are concerned 
with profits only and whose wasteful or de- 
structive operations threaten ruination of 
fishery resources. There is no present hope- 
ful prospect of efficient global control by 
international administrative agencies. 
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In Its report and its draft articles on fish- 
erles quoted in this paper, the International 
Law Commission recognizes the need of ef- 
fective legal provisions for conservation and 
the special interest of coastal States in con- 
servation of fisheries within 100 miles of 
their territorial seas, “even though their 
nationals do not carry on fishing in the area.” 
This special interest is based on the fact 
that fisheries in a territorial sea may be in- 
jured seriously by foreigners’ overfishing or 
abusive methods outside territorial limits. 
The conservation plan of the Commission in- 
cludes regulations agreed on by all States 
whose nationals participate in a high seas 
fishery and by coastal States within 100 
miles of the fishery, each State undertaking 
to enforce the regulations against its na- 
tionals. In case of lack of agreement on 
regulations by these States article 3 sug- 
gests that an international authority to be 
created within the framework of the United 
Nations be given power to issue regulations 
which it may deem essential to protect fish- 
ery resources of the area against waste or 
extermination. Action by this authority is 
to be taken at the request of any inter- 
ested State and adherents to the draft ar- 
ticles assume the duty to accept the pre- 
scribed regulations as binding on their na- 
tionals. 

This plan has a specious appearance of 
simplicity and of free cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of all interésts for the mutual 
protection thereof, but it does not meet 
clearly the difficulties of opposing interests 
and it is not likely that it will be accepted 
by many States. The objection of nations 
to the dictation of an United Nations legis- 
lative or administrative authority, even for 
a beneficial end, is too strong in the present 
state of international opinion and suspi- 
cions to permit of hope of success for this 
plan. Iam quite sure that the United States 
will not adopt it. In paragraph 104 of its 
report the Commission in effect casts doubt 
on its draft as anything more than a general 
framework of principles which may be trans- 
lated into detalled regional agreements cov- 
ering particular fisheries modeled on such 
conventions as those of February 6, 1949, cov- 
ering the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, the 
approved Tokio treaty draft of December 14, 
1951, covering the high seas fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean, and Canadian-American 
treaties for cooperative conservation of North 
Pacific coastal salmon and halibut fisheries. 
These treaties provide for international com- 
missions with limited regulatory powers, ap- 
pointed, however, under the authority of the 
parties to the treaties. The Commissions are 
not independent international authorities 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

The possibilities of great contributions to 
human welfare and to the cause of good gov- 
ernment by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations and its Commissions 
and cooperating specialized agencies such as 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
should not be depreciated. In the investi- 
gation and etudy of facts concerning sea 
fisheries, Commissions under the authority 
of the United Nations already are doing use- 
ful work, and valuable advice for the solving 
of the complicated legal problems of sea 
fisheries may come from the Council and its 
Commissions and cooperating agencies. 
Nevertheless a proposal to give any organi- 
zation of this nature independent lawmak- 
ing or compulsory administrative powers of 
global scope over such important national 
economic interests as those in fisheries, has 
no chance of approval by States in the near 

International agreements on a regional 
basis are a promising method for solution 
of conflicts of interests in particular fish- 
eries and for promotion of conservation 
when the exploiters are of only a few na- 
tlonalities and a mutuality of interest in 
an agreed settlement is recognized, but such 
agreements always are subject to the weak- 
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ness that an exploiter whose state of na- 
tionality is not a party to the agreement may 
destroy its effectiveness. This has happened 
to whaling conventions. The early Pacific 
Sealing Convention and the North Sea Fish- 
erles Convention were circumvented simil- 
larly by nationals of a party engaging in ex- 
ploitation against convention regulations by 
employment of a ship registered under the 
flag of a nonsignatory state and officered by 
nationals of the flag state. The Commis- 
sion's draft articles make no adequate pro- 
vision against this sort of possibility. 


A further objection to the draft articles 
is that although they recognize the special 
interest of a coastal state in extraterritorial 
coastal fisheries, they do not define the rela- 
tive interests of the nationals of a coastal 
state against the opposing interests of for- 
eign fishers nor provide a certain method 
of solving this important problem. It Is 
to be noted also that conservation involves 
preventing overfishing as well as wasteful 
and destructive fishing and thus often would 
necessitate apportioning in some way a lim- 
ited seasonal catch among exploiters of va- 
rious nationalities. If conservation of the 
territorial fisheries of a coastal state is a 
prior interest in an extraterritorial fishery 
area, how is this priority to be measured 
and enforced? If this interest is to have 
no priority over those of foreign exploiters 
of the area, how is it to be equated with 
these foreign interests in seasons when the 
resources of the fishery are not sufficient 
to satisfy all consistently with conservation 
requirements? 


Juridical Status of the Continental 
Shelf—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to include part III of 
a report by the distinguished authority 
on international law, Dr. Joseph Walter 
Bingham, of Stanford University: 
Report Tro THE EIGHTH CONFERENCE OF THE 

INTER-AMERICAN Ban ASSOCIATION IN Sao 

ED; BRAZIL, Marca 15-22, 1954—Parr 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRESSIVE SOLUTIONS OF 
PROBLEMS OF JURISDICTION AND CONTROL OVER 
SEA FISHING UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Almost all the sharp controversies over sea 

fisheries that have arisen in modern times 

have involved this primary problem of con- 
flict between exploiters from a coastal state 
and foreign invaders when the fishery was 
not ample to satisfy all exploiters, All the 
regional agreements mentioned as models 
in the Commission's report were devised to 

adjust such conflicts on a temporary or a 

permanent basis. The Tokyo North Pacific 

Fisheries Convention provides only a tem- 

porary armistice. It revives, extends, and 

tormullzes the prewar informal temporary 

Japanese-American agreement that Japan 

would keep her nationals from invading 

American coastal salmon fisheries outside 

American territorial waters. It is not prob- 

able that the Japanese will refrain from re- 

suming their invasion of Bristol Bay after 
the period of the Tokyo Convention and as 
soon as their international political situa- 
tion permits. Exploitation of all available 
fisheries is too important to Japan’s econ- 
omy to justify abstention from those valu- 
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able ones of Alaska. Japan never has aban- 
doned its claim of right to exploit these fish- 
erles outside territorial waters against 
American claims of rights of exclusion. 

It is of first importance then that the 
development of the international law of sea 
fisheries should solve this primary conflict, 
and I have mustered sufficient temerity to 
offer some suggestions for progress. My first 
and pervasive suggestion is that in seeking 
a solution we abandon all slogans, all politi- 
cal propaganda that the freedom of the seas 
is substantially threatened or that the vener- 
able doctrine raises a barrier or even a pre- 
sumption against a pragmatic decision in 
favor of coastal state jurisdiction beyond its 
territorial seas, which may have been rigidly 
limited by considerations other than those of 
fishery controls. As for all problems of the 
new international law of this unprecedented 
scientific age, the approach to this fishery 
problem should not be the traditional formu- 
listic one, but a pragmatic and truly scien- 
tific one of factual determination of causes 
and consequences and of balancing of inter- 
ests in the spirit of fair play and justice with 
the purposes of good government and of fur- 
thering the welfare of peoples. 

In our legal balancing, of course, human 
welfare should outweigh the commercial 
profits of particular interests, however pow- 
erful their political influences or the govern- 
ments which respond and support them, On 
the other hand, large, efficient, modernly 
equipped exploiters are an important factor 
in our world economy and the public inter- 
est in their services should be given due 
weight. 

This leads to an observation that these 
fishery problems of law differ from region to 
region with economic, blologic, sociological, 
and political factors. Each fishery presents 
a separate concrete legal problem to be 
solved pragmatically and not avoided 
through sterile, dogmatic, traditional ab- 
stract formulas and political slogans. 

We can start with what should be re- 
garded as a simple case in which the bal- 
ance of justice seems clear: the case of 
Icelandic fisheries as set forth in the excerpt 
from the Icelandic reply to the International 
Law Commission's request for comments 
which was quoted in the earlier part of my 
remarks. At stake is the economic survival 
of a people with limited available resources 
and possibilities. Invasion of these resources 
by foreign exploiters threatens a continued 
national existence on an economic scale satis- 
factory in our modern world. Why should 
any competent court on any ground of tra- 
ditional abstractions, however important 
they may seem to reasoning on more com- 
plicated cases, decide against the Icelandic 
claim? Indeed the entire thesis of the Icee 
landic reply seems commonsense, 

The case of the people of northern Norway 
involved in United Kingdom v. Norway ad- 
Judicated by the International Court of Jus- 
tice in 1951 is similar. Probably in a similar 
category would fall the cases of Portugal and 
Spain and of many another small state and 
of many a people isolated from modern in- 
dustrial development. Similar considera- 
tions are relevant to the case of Alaskan 
coastal fisheries. On the other hand the 
importance to national interests and to world 
economy of expert, well-equipped, roving 
fishing off foreign coasts has a juridical 
weight which in some cases cannot be over- 
balanced by arguments available to the op- 
posing coastal state. 

In my pevious talks and writings and pro- 
fessional advice on this topic I have offered 
the following suggestions: The Jurisdiction 
of a State over its coastal fisheries should be 
limited to protection of the full productivity 
of its exclusive fisheries within its territo- 
rial seas, properly extended and limited by 
international law for fishery purposes. Be- 
yond the scope of this protective jurisdic- 
tion fisheries outside territorial seas should 
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be open to use by all. In pursuance of this 
idea different species of fish in each sepa- 
rate region might be classed as traditional 
coastal fish proper or high seas fish accord- 
ing as they fell among the sort of Conti- 
nental Shelf fish traditionally exploited by 
the population of a coastal State or among 
those typically caught in commercial quan- 
` tities in the deep high seas—such, for in- 
stance, as tuna. I now add an outline for a 
methodical development, case by case, 
through diplomatic and judicial processes 
toward a pacific and fair settlement of these 
troublesome problems. Always settlement 
by regional agreements between the inter- 
ested parties should be the preferred meth- 
od; but a sound framework for juridical ad- 
justment is the best basis for encourage- 
ment of such agreements. 

The basic principles which I propose for 
guidance in the development of this law are 
the following: 

1. A coastal state should be conceded ex- 
Clusive vse and control of fisheries within 
its territorial seas as determined for this 
purpose, or, if the extent of lis present ter- 
ritorial seas haye not been determined for 
this purpose, then within an area of coastal 
sea so determined. 

2. The determination of the area of exclu- 
sive fishery jurisdiction of a coastal State 
should not be guided by mechanical global 
rules, but by careful regional study of all 
persuasive factors, geologic, biologic, eco- 
nomic, political, and historical bearing on the 
problem of a pragmatic, fair, Just solution of 
the particular concrete case. Rules should 
be based on a thorough survey of all deci- 
sions of particular cases within the scope of 
the rule. The reverse process leads to un- 
desirable law. 

3. For the protection of current use of its 
territorial fisheries up to their maximum 
capacity and for the prevention of damage to 
them, including depletion of their productive 
capacity—but for no other fishery purpose— 
a coastal state should be conceded jurisdic- 
tion over extraterritorial areas of sea fish- 
eries. 

4, Damage to a fishery, including depletion 
through over fishing, should be an interna- 
tional legal wrong for which any interested 
state should have a cause of action before 
any competent tribunal. 

The report of the International Law Com- 
mission on its draft articles on fisheries ap- 
proves this idea of legal wrong in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

“The Commission, in adopting the articles, 
Was influenced by the view that the prohibi- 
tion of abuse of rights is supported by 
judicial and other authority and is germane 
to the situation covered by the articles. A 
state which arbitrarily and without good 
reason, in rigid reliance upon the principle 
of the freedom of the seas, declines to play 
Its part in measures reasonably necessary 
for the preservation of valuable, or often 
essential, resources from waste and exploi- 
tation, abuses a right conferred upon it 
by international law. The prohibition of 
abuse of rights, insofar as it constitutes a 
general principle of law recognized by civil- 
ized states; provides to a considerable extent 
a satisfactory legal basis for the general rule 
as formulated in article 3. To that extent 
it may be held that that article is not 
altogether in the nature of a drastic depar- 
ture from the principles of international 
law. In fact, the Commission deems it desir- 
able that, pending the general acceptance 
of the system proposed in article 3, enlight- 
ened states should consider themselves 
bound, even if by way of a mere imperfect 
legal obligation, to act on the view that it 
may be contrary to the very principle of the 
freedom of the seas to encourage or permit 
action which amounts to an abuse of a right 
and which is apt to destroy the natural 
resources whose preservation and common 
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use have been one of the main objects of 
the doctrine of the freedom of the sea. This 
is so although the Commission is of the 
opinion that the articles adopted fall gen- 
erally within the category of development 
of international law.” 

My suggestions thus far cover the extent 
of the jurisdiction of coastal states over 
foreign exploiters, in cases where coastal 
state priority is deemed currently just. The 
adjustment of uses between foreign exploit- 
ers is a more difficult problem. If fishing 
is unrestricted the results may be those of 
an overcrowded fishery—gradual ruination 
and abandonment as catches become too 
small for economic profit. The experiences 
of the North Sea fisheries and of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Pacific salmon and hali- 
but fisheries are examples. They are in- 
etructive illustrations of the need for con- 
servation measures, But conservation meas- 
ures mean restrictions on freedom of sea 
fishing. They mean also apportioning a sup- 
ply insufficient for all comers. How could 
this apportionment be made? The supply 
could be divided equally or proportionately 
between all applicants, or it could be award- 
ed to prior comers up to the limit of the total 
catch allowed for the season, Or it could 
be awarded by some scheme of pricrity based 
on continued past use of the fishery by par- 
ticular exploiters and their predecessors or 
by certain nationalities. Any system of ad- 
ministrative supervision requires checking 
and policing and perhaps registration of 
ships. Adoption of the basis of apportion- 
ment which would admit all comers and 
apportion the total permitted catch among 
them seems inpracticable. Administration 
and policing would be difficult and a large 
number of exploiters would tend to make 
individual portions too small for profit. 
Therefore some applicants must be excluded 
from participation each season if the fishery 
is a popular one. 

These considerations account for the in- 
tense hostility of Americans against admis- 
sion of Japanese (or Europeans) to the 
Alaskan salmon fisheries, even under Ameri- 
can conseryation controls. Admission of 
foreigners on a basis of equality would di- 
minish the amount of American participa- 
tion In the seasonal catch. 

I do not purpose an attempt to solve this 
difficult problem of apportionment in this 
report. I do not like a priori solutions, 
especially in legal matters where the eco- 
nomic and social prejudices and the cul- 
tural traditions of peoples play a potent 
natural and often a justifiable part in a 
viable solution. I suggest that when agree- 
ments cannot be negotiated or do not solve 
urgent problems, Judicial methods are avail- 
able if peoples are willing and the capacities 
of our profession, and particularly of inter- 
national tribunals, are sufficient for construc- 
tive nonformulistic, nondoctrinaire, case-by- 
case lawmaking to meet the needs of our 
shrunken industrial world in this continu- 
ously changing, unprecedented scientific age 
of rapid technological progress, 

The International Court of Justice could 
be used to determine controversies between 
states over rights in a particular fishery and 
their exact limits, and to adjudicate all mat- 
ters affecting relative rights of use and of 
jurisdiction to regulate. If the Court will 
assume the function of deciding such cases 
with the constructive, pragmatic intelligence 
snd interested ability which it demonstrated 
in the case of United Kingdom v. Norway 
end if our diplomats will be permitted to 
pursue their conciliatory functions with a 
similar spirit and wisdom, there will be 
little need of global legislative prescriptions 
for a start on a satisfactory course of progress. 

As an instructive historical model for 
salutary desirable lawmaking in the tradi- 
tional spirit of great judges of the common 
law—I suggest for study the case by case 
development through the past century in 
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the State and Federal courts of California 
of the basic features of our novel water law. 
The legal problems which our judges had to 
solve were very similar indeed to those of 
sea fisheries, in the competitive claims to use 
of public natural resources which they con- 
cerned, in conflict of interests and political 
influences and regional variation of condi- 
tions, in demand for fresh, flexible and prag- 
-matic juridical thought and novel decisions. 
Our judges fashioned the law to the social 
pressures and economic needs of the growth 
of the new western settlements which pave 
it birth and their solutions of conflicting 
claims of riparians and appropriators and 
of appropriator against appropriator may 
suggest analogous solutions of conflicts be- 
tween coastal state exploiters and foreigners 
and between foreign exploiters of different 
nationalities. 

The International Law Commission has 
inserted in its tentative draft articles on 
territorial seas a phrase limiting a coastal 
state’s exclusive proprietary tishery rights to 
3 miles seaward from its base line for mens- 
uring the width of its territorial seas, Al- 
though those seas have a wider range for 
other purposes, It provides that a coastal 
state may regulate the use of fisheries 
within its territorial seas beyond this 3-mile 
limit for purposes of conservation, but that 
it must admit foreign fishers to this extra 
area on an equal basis with its nationals. 
This provision, whch seems strangely out of 
place since the Commission has drafted a 
code on fisheries, reflects the persistent his- 
toric policy of England, of the Netherlands, 
of Germany, of Japan, and of the United 
States—of the old naval powers—favoring 
their roving fishers against the interests of 
smaller coastal states such as Iceland, Por- 
tugal, and Norway. It runs contrary to the 
interests of almost all other coastal states 
and to the judgment in United Kingdom v. 
Norway. That it will meet with acceptance 
from more than 8 or 9 states seems very 
unlikely. Certainly it would have unsocial 
effects if it should be applied categorically 
all over the world. 

No doubt this strict limitation of coastal 
State proprietorship of sea fisheries would be 
approved by certain world minded, neo- 
Malthusian inspired economists who are very 
active in the promotion of projects for 
global conservation of sea food resources un- 
der the authority of international agencies. 
Indeed there public spirited propagandists 
would like to abolish nationalistic controls 
and preferences entirely; but thelr proposed 
substitute, common use of all peoples up to 
the shoreline under international governing 

_ Ruthority, will continue to be a visionary 
hope for many years to come. 

I should like to end this report with a 
tribute of appreciation to all those able, 
earnest colleagues who have contributed to 
the great progress which has been accom- 
plished in the past 5 years toward the deter- 
mination of jurisdiction over the resources 
of the Continental Shelf and of the waters 
which cover it; to the members of the Inter- 
national Law Commisrion for their earnest 
and intelligent discussions; to Prof. J. P. A. 
Francois for his capable reports to the Com- 
mission and his patient drafting of the 
articles agreed on; to the members of this 
association, of the International Law Asto- 
ciation, of the Institut de Droit International 
and of the International Bar Association who 
have made possible the interesting debates on 
the Continental Shelf at their mectings dur- 
ing the past 5 years; to the many learned 
students and jurists who have made con- 
tributions to understanding of the complexi- 
ties of the topic and to progress in solution 
of its problems. 

Without prejudice to others of this broth- 
erhood, I would mention especially the fol- 
lowing: Jonkheer P, R. Feith, of the Neth- 
erlands, whose advocacy at. the 1948 meeting 
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of the International Law Association In 
Brussels aroused the interest of its members 
in this topic and who by his studious and 
earnest reports stimulated the progress 
which has been made; Mr. Henry F. Holland, 
of Texas, who has spent much time and 
interest on the topic and presented a paper 
on it at the Montevideo Conference of this 
Association in 1951; Dr. Eduardo Jiménez de 
Aréchaga, of Uruguay, who at the same con= 
ference presented a paper prepared by three 
of his students; Prof. Gilbert Gidel, of 
France, one of the great leaders in this de- 
velopment of law, who organized the dis- 
cussions at the last conference of the Inter- 
national Bar Association in Madrid; Sir Cecil 
B. Hurst, of Great Britain; Prof. A. de La 
Pradelle, of France; Prof. C. H. M. Waldock, 
of Oxford, the chairman of the present com- 
mittee of the International Law Association 
on this topic; Richard Young, of Harvard 
University, who in his writings has contrib- 
uted much to clarify the geologic facts and 
linguistic difficulties associated with the use 
of the term “Continental Shelf" in legal dis- 
cussions and who now is working as rap- 
porteur under Professor Waldock as chair- 
man on a further report on the topic for the 
Edinburgh meeting of the International Law 
Association next summer; L. C. Green, of 
University College, London; Dr, M. W. Mou- 
ton, of the Netherlands, for his excellent 
book on the topic published in 1952, which 
was awarded the Grotius prize of the In- 
stitute of International Law; Dr. José Luis 
de Azcárraga y de Bustamante, of Spain, for 
his excellent monograph and his earnest 
scholarly advocacy of the doctrine; William 
W. Bishop, of the University of Michigan; 
Prof. H. Lauterpacht, of Cambridge; F. A. 
Vallat, of Spain. 

All these gentlemen and agencies and 
many others, in an admirable display of 
collaborative professional enterprise during 
the past 14 years have contributed to an im- 
portant development of the international 
law of sea areas. This development now has 


arrived at a stage which justifies, in my 


opinion, a declaration by this association 
that the ideas embodied in the articles on 
the Continental Shelf submitted in its last 
report by the International Law Commission 
of the United Nations to the General Assem- 
bly have become by the official untlateral 
action of many states and the official opin- 
fons of others and the tacit acquiescence of 
all the rest, a part of the international com- 
mon law of our modern world. Ot course, 
the certain definition of details and the con- 
troversies over further extensions of the 
extraterritorial jurisdiction of coastal states 
and the troublesome problems of the extent 
of territorial seas and contiguous zones re- 
main to be further debated before a similar 
general agreement will bring a similarly 
settled positive law on these matters. 

Whether we should approve or disapprove 
a statement that the doctrine of the Conti- 
nental Shelf as embodied in the report of 
the International Law Commission now has 
become a doctrine of settled international 
law is really a question of semantics and not 
of law. Logically the answer depends on 
what we mean by law. In view of the clear 
evidence that certainly from now on State 
practice in our modern world will not con- 
trovert the main principles of the articles on 
the Continental Shelf contained in the re- 
port of the International Law Commission, 
this semantic question Is academic. What 
we should do is to recognize by our resolution 
that state practice has, does, and will en- 
dorse the doctrine of the Continental Shelf 
as far as it is embodied in the International 
Law Commission's draft. The language in 
which we do this is a minor matter, 

JOSEPH WALTER BINGHAM, 
Sranrorp UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA, 
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Public Laws 359-364, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report to my 
constituents in the Second District of 
Illinois on the new laws enacted by this 
Congress, as follows: : 
TWENTY-FIFTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 

830 CONGRESS 

Dear Friend: Up to May 26, 1954, a total 
of 365 bills passed by House and Senate of 
the 83d-Congress (288 in the Ist session, 77 
in the 2d session) had been signed by the 
President, thus becoming the laws of the 
land. On May 27 the President signed 6 
other bills, on May 28, 7 more, and another 
on May 29, 

Continuing from where we left off: 

PUBLIC LAW 359 
H. R. 6896, claims of war prisoners 

This extends from April 9, 1953, to August 
1, 1954, the time in which prisoners of war 
in World War II may present their claims 
for compensation at the rate of $1.50 a day 
for the period of enemy detention. Those 
eligible and who have not already applied 
may obtain forms for filing claims by writ- 
ing the War Claims Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. - 

The War Claims Commission, which will 
go out of existence at the end of March of 
1955, was created by an act of the 8lst Con- 
gress for which I cast your vote. Some 
119,000 claims were filed by American pris- 
oners of war, 74,000 by Philippine prisoners 
of war. It is estimated 16,000 American, 
78,000 Filipino eligibles have not filed up to 
date. They (including certain survivors) 
should act promptly. The average individ- 
ual payment to American war prisoners has 
been $549, to Filipinos $248. The money 
comes, not from American taxpayers, but 
from the sale of German and Japanese prop- 
erties by the Alien Property Custodian. 

The first chairman of the War Claims 
Commission was our late beloved neighbor 
from the Second District, Daniel F. Cleary. 
He literally worked himself to death in the 
accomplishment of one of the outstanding 
public services of our country. He now 
sleeps in Arlington Cemetery, a hero in war 
and in peace resting in the soil dedicated 
to American devotion and American hero- 
ism. The War Claims Commission, the bulk 
of its work accomplished before his passing 
is Dan Cleary'’s monument. 

PUBLIC LAW 360 
H. R. 6251, Shoshone Cavern National 
Monument 


Here is an illustration of how Federal and 
municipal governments can cooperate to 
solve a problem in the public interest. In 
1909 the United States set aside 210 acres 
for the establishment of the Shoshone Cav- 
ern National Monument. Being inaccessi- 
ble, nothing further was done. Now the 
city of Cody, Wyo., is willing to take over. 
It will develop the area as a public park and 
construct an access road from the Cody- 
Yellowstone Highway. Public Law 360 au- 
thorizes the transfer of the land to Cody 
exclusively for that purpose. It adds up 
to the public getting the recreational and 
scenic delights originally intended, and the 
Federal Government saved the expense of 
upkeep. 
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PUBLIC LAW 361 


H. R. 6549, Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial 

You will find interest in the authorization 
of a Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
at St. Louis, Mo., but I suggest caution 
against immediate expectancy. Public Law 
361 provides that the authorization of an 
appropriation is effective only when the 
Federal budget has been balanced. 

The plan envisions a commanding river- 
front memorial to commemorate the Louisi- 
ana Purchase of March 9, 1804, by President 
Thomas Jefferson. This purchase, as every 
schoolboy knows, marked the opening of 
the great western domain. In 1934 the Fed- 
eral Government put $6,750,000, the city of 
St. Louis $2,250,000, into the development 
of the Old St. Louis area as an historic site, 
Litigation, World War II, then Korea held up 
further progress. Now it is the unbalanced 
budget. 

Public Law 361, looking ahead to the glad 
day when Federal income will tab with Fed- 
eral outgo, authorizes at that time an ap- 
propriation of $5 million for the completion 
of the memorial conditioned on St. Louis 
or other non-Federal sources matching each 
$3 with an additional $1. 

PUBLIC LAW 362 
H. R. 6988, University of Wyoming 

In 1944 the United States granted 24 acres 
of land in the Shoshone Reclamation project 
to the University of Wyoming for exclusive 
use as an agricultural experiment station. 
Public Law 362 permits its exchange for a 
larger tract made necessary by the expansion 
of the university's farm experimental and 
research work. Part of the 24 acres traded 
will afford sites for new buildings for the 
Northwest Community College at Powell. 
Everyone benefits from the swap, 


PUBLIC LAW 363 
H. R. 8377, Columbia River Basin 


This increases by $16 million the authore- 
ization for flood control and water power de- 
velopment in the Columbia River Basin in 
order to clear the way for an appropria- 
tion to continue the work now In progress 
on Dalles Dam in Oregon. Actually Public 
Law 363 is expected to save the Federal Gov- 
ernment an anticipated revenue of $12 mil- 
lion from sale of hydroelectric power which 
otherwise would be lost by a year's delay in 
construction, 

The comprehensive program of the Corps 
of Army Engineers for the Columbia River 
Basin (draining 259,000 square miles on the 
Pacific slope) finally will reach an estimated 
$2 billion. Authorizations, however, are 
made as the work progresses and as of date 
totaled $267 million, of which $233 million 
had been appropriated. That left a balance 
of $34 million available for current appro- 
priations, insufficient to continue the work 
now in progress. Public Law 363 made pos- 
sible the orderly and uninterrupted continu- 
ance of the program necessary to the eco- 
nomic development of the great Northwest. 
Otherwise, the completion of Dalles Dam 
(with anticipated annual intake of $12 mil- 
lion) would have been delayed 1 year. 

PUBLIC LAW 364 
H. R. 8097, District of Columbia Public Works 
Act of 1954 

Public Law 364 provides for the financing 
of a comprehensive public-works program 
which, among other items, includes (a) $35 
million in new schools, (b) $46 million in a 
sewage system replacing an ancient and dan- 
gerous system, part of which is 99 years old, 
(c) $14 million for modernized hospitals, 
(d) $9 milion for homes for the aged and for 
children and other welfare facilities, (e) 68 
million for penal institutions, and (f) $16 
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million for expansion of facilities for recrea- 
tion, sanitation, libraries, and public safety. 

Article 1, section 8, clause 7 of our Consti- 
tution gives to the Congress the exclusive 
jurisdiction over 10 square miles (the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) and all useful buildings 
thereon. Times have changed. The District 
of Columbia has become one large city with 
52 percent of Its 10 square miles tax exempt. 

Public Law 364 increases by $9 million the 
annual contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Taxation on real estate is fixed at a 
minimum of 2.20 percent on assessed value. 
Tax on accommodations to transients is in- 
creased from 2 to 3 percent, meaning that 
you and other visitors to Washington an- 
nually will chip in about $200,000 more to 
Washington's upkeep. 

Public Law 364 also imposes a sales tax on 
groceries and on meals costing from 50 cents 
to $1.25, which is expected to yield $5 munen 
a year. You will find my reasons for oppos- 
ing this tax on pages 3453 and 3454 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 22, 1954. I 
argued that the public works program should 
be carried forward, but the burden should 
not be placed on the worker's basket of groc- 
erles and the citizen trying to make both 
ends meet by budgeting on 50-cent dinners. 

I voted to recommit the bill for the elimi- 
nation of this unfair sales tax, This motion 
defeated, I voted for the final passage of the 
bill because of (a) the urgent need of the 
public works contemplated and (b) the pru- 
dency of undertaking needed public works at 
this time as some offset to growing uncm- 
ployment. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Banratr O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 


The Paper Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial en- 
titled “The Paper Curtain“ which ap- 
peared in the Ukrainian Bulletin of May 
15, and also an article appearing in the 
same issue entitled “Irish and the 
Ukrainians": 
THE PAPER CURTAIN 

On April 2, 1954, Representatiye MICHAEL 
A. Fpnax, of Ohio, stated in the House: 

“On February 16, 1954, I inserted in the 
ConCRESSIONAL RECORD, page A1236, a tran- 
script of the Georgetown University Forum 
which had taken place on Sunday, November 
15, 1953. I was amazed when I had a tele- 
phone call several days later from the Rey- 
erend Danie) E. Power, program director of 
the forum, telling me of a complaint he had 
received regarding the forum program. 
There is a person called Mr. Sergius Yakob- 
son, who holds the title of Chief, Slavic and 
East European Division of the Library of 
Congress, who made a serious allegation 
challenging the integrity of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and the forum it sponsors.” 

The sald Mr. Yakobson had charged: “I 
watched the television program on What is 
Russia? on the Georgetown University 
Forum; however, there was no reference to 
me, to the Legislative Reference Service, or 
to the Library. It must have been in- 
terpolated later for one reason or another.” 

And the said Mr. Yakobson, whose brother 
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is a former cultural attaché of the Soviet 
Mission in Prague and presently on the 
Harvard faculty, charged even more—un- 
fortunately for him, 

THE FIGHTING PROFESSOR 


Unfortunately, because of the presence in 
our country of Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki, 
astute DP Ukrainian scholar now on the 
faculty of Marquette University and who is 
a champion of the democratic ideal. He 
wrote in his monumental study, the Na- 
tionality Problem of the Soviet Union, “We 
greeted the Statue of Liberty with enthust- 
asm * * * Later there came the first chilling 
breezes * * * behind the Statue of Liberty 
(were) some old friends from Europe.” 

Mr. Yakobson proved to be one such old 
friend. 

For he also charged that, contrary to state- 
ments made on the forum: 

1, He was not responsible for Communism 
in Action (H. Doc. No. 754, and Russia First- 
tinged official study of the problem of the 
non-Russian nations of the Soviet Union 
submitted by the Library of Congress to the 
Congress); 

2. He had not minimized the non-Russian 
nations in his report, Tensions Within the 
Soviet Union; 

3. He had not insulted the Ukrainian 
Church by use of the word “sect”; 

4. Suchasna Ukraina, Ukrainian newspa- 
per published in Munich, had praised his 
Tensions. 

Professor Smal-Stocki, in an exhaustive 
memo to Ernest S. Griffith, Director of the 
Legislative Reference Service, made intel- 
lectual mincemeat of these assertions. 

PIERCING THE PAPER CURTAIN 

Before proceeding to the fighting profes- 
sor analysis, the matter of the integrity 
of Georgetown Untversity is in order. This 
was neatly cleared up by Reverend Power: 

“Dr. Yakobson, reputedly a competent 
scholar, either did not read the entire text 
or read parts of it hurriedly. On page A1236 
it is clearly stated ‘radio’ forum. Had Dr. 
Yakobson scanned the entire insertion with 
the same eagerness he manifested In imput- 
ing motives for alleged interpolation, he, as 
a sound scholar, would not have confused 
the television forum, which he says be saw, 
and the radio forum, part of the transcript 
of which he could not possibly have read.” 

Dr. Smal-Stocki was not less incisive In 
his memo, read into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp by Congressman FEIGHAN, In persuing 
it, one is not surprised at the fact that the 
invitation which had been extended to the 
same Dr. Yakobson to appear on the George- 
town University Forum in question, was de- 
clined by him with the announcement that 
Dr. Smal-Stocki would also participate. 

The DP professor wrote that it was an in- 
controvertible fact that Dr. Yakobson, then 
Library consultant, had reviewed Commu- 
nism in Action in its entirety. Hence Dr, 
Yakobson could not dodge responethility for 
ite objectivity and truthfulness, Dr. Smal- 
Stock! continued: 

“But in spite of his rejection for any re- 
sponsibility for the misinformation given to 
the Congress—and this rejection is in reality 
an ayowal about the quality of that informa- 
tion—the former consultant of the Library 
attempts to minimize the basic importance 
of the quotation from Corliss Lamont's book 
by stating that ‘Corliss Lamont's book is 
quoted once.’ But the whole chapter Na- 
tionalities is based on Corliss Lamont’s 
book. * * Thus the tragic fact is on rec- 
ord that the Library of Congress, with the 
approval of its consultant, Dr. Yakobson, 
presented to the Congress the crucial prob- 
Jem of the Sovict Union, the fight of the 
non-Russian nations against the Russian 
communism dictatorship,.on the basis of 
pro-Communist books, aliencing in biblio- 
graphical references the whole anti-Commu- 
nist literature on that subject.” 
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A SECT I5 A SECT IS A SECT 


Pressing the point, Dr. Smal-Stock! wrote: 
“Mr. Sergius Yakobson, an employee of the 
Library of Congress, as a scholar, used a 
similar method of silencing the anti-Com- 
munist publications from 1946-50 in the 
compilations of the bibliography of articles 
in the American Historical Review * * * 
and in the bibliography of Five Hundred 
Books About Russia, published by the Li- 
brary of Congress. This term Russia“ in- 
cludes here the whole Soviet Union, but the 
bibliography which influenced all university 
libraries lists only three books on the peoples 
of Russia. Any objective bibliography about 
the Soviet Union where academic freedom 
does not exist should in addition include the 
free voice of the scholars who have been 
emigres since 1920 and have created a whole 
literature about all aspects of the non-Rus- 
sian nations and the Russian regime itself.“ 

As for Dr. Yakobson's assertion that he 
had not minimized the non-Russian nations 
in his Tensions, the Marquette professor 
conclusively rebutted such by a statistical 
analysis and, more important, by pointing 
to the false connotations created by the pres- 
entation of the non-Russian nations as 
minorities (they outnumber the ethnic Rus- 
sians). He added: 

“These minorities as a tension problem 
in the Soviet Union were put in the report 
in fourth place, behind the Soviet Youth 
and Sovict Intelligentsia chapter, thus cre- 
ating the impression (so dear to official prop- 
aganda) that the Russian Communist re- 
gime has already formed a Soviet people 
with a Soviet youth, Soviet intelligentsia, 
and Soviet scholars. But that the problem 
of the non-Russian nations is the paramount 
tension in the Soviet Union is clearly shown 
by the Beria case, the present celebrations 
of the 300th anniversary of the alliance of 
Ukraine and Muscovy, by all the ideolog- 
ical troubles of the Russian Communists 
with history, literature, philology of all non=- 
Russian nations * and finally by the 
history of the last 30 years. And Russian 
cultural imperialism, the reason for the 
tension, Is also not sufficiently elaborated.” 

Although it must have pained Dr. Smal- 
Stocki, he, as had Dr. Yakobson, consulted 
Webster's for the meaning of the word 
“sect.” He found: “especially, an organized 
body of dissenters from an established or 
older form of faith,” precisely the sense in 
which Dr. Yakobson had employed the word. 

Lastly, with regard to the newspaper, Su- 
chasna Ukraina, Dr. Yakobson had simply 
quoted out of context. 


BLUNTING OUR WEAPON 


Hence we see once again the old impe- 
rialist great Russia line still being peddled. 
Here again in effect is the denial of the 
rightful aspirations to independence of the 
enslaved nations of the U. S. 5. R. through 
à paper curtain in these United States. 

Concealed from Americans is the tremen- 
dous centrifugal force represented by the 
non-Ruesian nations of the U. 8. S. R. Is 
it not the height of irony that we should 
tolerate and even finance those Instruments 
working toward the deprivation of our most 
formidable weapon against Russian commu- 
nism imperialism? 


Inu AND UKRAINIANS 

Mention of the Ukrainians was made by 
Representative MICHAEL A. Fricnan, of Ohio, 
in his St. Patrick's Day radio address, The 
Irish are a people who have always been 
determined “to rise again in dignity and 
honor to national sovereignty.” 

Read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 5, 1954, part of Congressman FEIGHAN’S 
address read: 

“Just as the Irish are identified by their 
devotion to Christinnity so are they known 
for their willingness to die for the cause of 
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liberty and human freedom. There Is scarce 
a spot on earth where the struggle for liberty 
has taken place in which some Irishmen 
have not played a noble part.. * 

“The Irish hold no monopoly on being 
persecuted as à race or as a nation. 

“The uprooted sons and daughters of Po- 
land, thrown to the four winds by this new 
tyranny, look to their patron saint—St. Casi- 
mir—just as the Irish have always looked to 
their patron saint, St. Patrick. So do the 
sons and daughters of Hungary look to St. 


Stephen. In the same manner do the Lith- 
uanians look to blessed Cunegurda; the 
Byelorussians look to St. Andrew, the 


apostle; the Slovaks and the Ukrainians look 
to the brother saints Cyril and Methodius; 
the Armenians look to St. Gregory Elimi- 
nator; the Georgians look to the apostle St. 
Nino; the Rumanians look to the apostle 
St. Nicetas; the Latvians and Estonians look 
to Bishop Albert. 

“Indeed, all the enslaved nations have 
their patron saints to give them strength 
in their hour of martyrdom.” 


Views of an Airman, First Class 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
a matter of great interest to all Members 
to give the views of an airman, first class, 
in the United States Air Force. Not 
having his permission to include his 
name, for obvious, reasons it is being 
deleted, but his letter to me follows: 

May 18, 1954. 
The Honorable Frank T. Bow, 
Congressman, 16th District, Ohio. 

Dran Sm: Some time ago I wrote to you 
asking for the 1953 edition of the Yearbook 
of Agriculture. Before closing I mentioned 
that if you desired I would give you my per- 
sonal impressions gained from being in the 
service of my country. Your most welcome 
answer, which arrived a few days later, stated 
that you would be interested in knowing 
how I felt toward military life. 

Ever since I received your letter many 
thoughts have passed through my mind; no 
doubt, many of them would have interested 
you. Due to my failure to record these re- 
flections as they came to me, I will do my 
best to show you what I have gained from 
being in the Air Force. 

First of all, any given problem is what a 
person makes of it. He can be either pug- 
nacious toward it or he can try to attack it in 
a scientific manner. The same principle ap- 
plies to any individual about to serve his 
country. 

When I enlisted in 1951 I went in the Air 
Force with this thought in mind, I was de- 
termined to make the next 4 years that con- 
fronted me a success, I have the impression 
that if a man cannot make a go of the sery- 
ice, how can he ever expect to be successful 
in civilian life? I may be wrong, but I live 
by this simple rule, 

After finishing my basic training at Shep- 
part Field, Tex., I was sent to Bethesda, Md., 
to attend the Naval Medical School. This 
school, being one of the longest service 
schools, lasted 14 months. After graduation 
I was ordered to Clovis, N. Mex., whereupon I 
stayed approximately 6 months. I was sent 
to Hahn, Germany, with the 50th Fighter 
Bomber Wing in July 1953. My next trip will 


be back to the United States, where I will be 
discharged. 

Now comes the big question. What has the 
service done for me? When I finished Kent 
State University in 1951 I did not feel that 
I was quite ready to accept a teaching posi- 
tion. It is a sort of uneasiness that we all 
go through sometime during our lives. I de- 
cided that by the time 4 years of military 
service were over I would be ready to settle 
down sọ I enlisted in the Air Force. 

These past 3 years have shown me many 
lessons, the most priceless one being how to 
get along with people and, secondiy how to 
be thrifty and economical, I have found 
that if a man tries hard enough he can make 
good no matter what duty ts assigned to him, 
if he applies himself. 

It will be impossible to repay the Air Force 
for the education it has given me. These 
past 3 years have been an education in 
themselves, not only by going to Bethesda, 
but also by being sent overseas, Many of the 
men complain about the duty over here, but 
as yet I have to make a complaint. either 
verbally or to my parents, when writing 
home. I feel that being here in Europe is 
something that would have taken me many 
years to accomplish in civilian life. 

I hope that what has been sald will give 
you a picture of my thoughts toward the mili- 
tary. If you would like to know something 
specific, which I have not mentioned, please 
convey your thouhgts to me and I will do 
my best to answer them for you. 

I would like, in the future, to write you my 
thoughts on the world situation, that is, if 
you are interested. 

Tn closing I want to thank you very much 
for your thoughtfulness in sending the 
Yearbook, 

Sincerely. 


Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, June 3, is the 146th anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Jefferson Davis. 
Under unanimous consent, I include an 
address which I delivered 1 year ago to- 
day in Statuary Hall at a United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy ceremony honor- 
ing the Confederate President: 

We do honor today to a great American. 
Jefferson Davis attained his greatest fame as 
the President of the Confederate States of 
America, but his record as a Member of Con- 
gress, as a soldier, and as Secretary of War, 
is one of which any American can be proud. 
It is most appropriate that the State of Mis- 
sissippi has chosen to honor its most distin- 
guished son by placing his likeness in Statu- 
ary Hall beside that of another great Ameri- 
can military hero—Robert E. Lee. 

On the 145th anniversary of his birth, it 
is well to look back at Jefferson Davis“ birth- 
place on a small Kentucky farm. His father, 
Samuel, had been a captain in the Revolu- 
tion, but he was a hard-working farmer 
whose 10 children joined him in the culti- 
vation of his crops in the fields. Jefferson, 
named after the great President then in of- 
fice, was the 10th child. 

The Davises were not of the landed aris- 
tocracy. Jefferson's grandfather, Evan, was 
a laborer who migrated from Wales. Sam- 
uel Davis took his family from one small 
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farm to another In Georgia, Kentucky, Loul- 
siana, and Mississippi. His son, Joseph, in 
the best American tradition, prospered as 
u planter in Mississippi, not through inher- 
ited wealth, but through his own energy and 
efforts. 

After attending Transylvania College In 
Kentucky, where he had four classmates 
who were later to serve with him in the 
United States Senate] young Jefferson Davis 
was appointed and graduated from the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. Young Lieutenant Davis planned to 
make the military his chosen career, and 
his first campaign was in the Black Hawk 
War, where one of the volunteer militiamen 
was another young man born in Kentucky 
about the same time as Davis—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

At Fort Crawford, Lieutenant Davis’ com- 
manding officer was Col. Zachary Taylor, one 
of the ranking officers of the Army, and a 
proud Virginia Whig. Jefferson Davis im- 
mediately fell in love with his daughter— 
Colonel Taylor did not consider an improvi- 
dent young officer, without property of his 
own, a proper match for his daughter. The 
marriage was forbidden. The young lovers 
refused to accept the edict, however. Davis 
resigned from the Army and took Sarah 
Knox Taylor south as his bride. The happy 
love story was a brief one with a tragic 
ending. Young Sarah Davis died 6 weeks 
after she became a bride, still unreconciled 
with her family, The deep personal tragedy 
took many years for Jefferson Davis to out- 
grow. He lived in seclusion on his brother's 
plantation, and did not actively enter into 
the life of the community until nearly 10 
years later, shortly before he married young 
Varina Howell, of Natchez, who was to be 
an ideal helpmate all through the triumphs 
and tribulations still ahead. 

Jefferson Davis was a member of the House 
of Representatives when the War with Mex- 
ico began. He immediately resigned his seat, 
returned to Mississippi, and organized an 
infantry regiment, the Ist Mississippi Ri- 
flies, which he was elected to command. The 
Mississippi regiment led the final assault 
at Monterrey. Their colonel was at the front 
of the attack which overwhelmed street bar- 
ricades and fortified houses. Colonel Davis 
was about to attack the main body of Mex- 
ican troops when their commander asked 
for terms. 

A few weeks later the Mexicans regrouped 
under the famed Gen. Santa Anna, after 
American troops had been withdrawn from 
the northern front. On February 22, Santa 
Anna, with an army of 20,000 attacked the 
5.000 Americans at the village of Buena 
Vista. The first attack folded up the Amer- 
ican regiment on the left, and the entire 
American force appeared on the verge of 
collapse when the Mississippi Rifles were 
ordered to charge. In the face of enemy 
fire, Davis led his rifemen forward until 
they formed a line at right angles with an 
Indiana regiment. Two concerted assaults 
against the “V” shaped line were mounted 
by Santa Anna, but the long line of riflemen 
never gave ground. When the second as- 
sault was broken the two American regi- 
ments moved out into attack, completing 
routing the overwhelming enemy force. 

Col. Jefferson Davis, who had fought 
through the battle though wounded in the 
fighting, was the hero of Buena Vista, sec- 
ond only to Gen, Zachary Taylor, the com- 
manding general. On the field of battle the 
father and son-in-law had become recon- 
ciled, 

Appointed to the Senate upon his return 
to Mississippi, Davis served in that body 
until Mississippi seceded, except for 4 years 
in which he was Secretary of War under 
President Franklin Pierce. The role of Sen- 
ator Davis in the historic legislative strug- 
gles which preceded the War Between the 
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States is well known. The fact that he 
was among the moderate leaders of the South 
is less well known, as is the fact that mod- 
erates in the North r him for his 
efforts—at the height of the ill feeling he 
was given an honorary degree by Bowdoin 
College, and gave a major speech at Faneuil 
Hall in Boston. 

Other aspects of his service as Senator 
and Secretary are worthy of our attention. 
Senator Davis was a leader of the expan- 
sionist forces who sought to bring further 
territory on the North American continent 
into the United States. He was primarily 
responsible for the Gadsden Purchase, with- 
out which New Mexico and Arizona would 
probably not have been States today. No 
man contributed more toward the building 
of the first transcontinental railroad. 


Would our country have its present conti- ~- 


nental scope if those who opposed thë ex- 
pansion of that period had had their way? 

Senator Davis was a leader in the fight 
against the Know-Nothing Party of the pe- 
riod, which proposed to stop further im- 
migration to America. He declared, “I have 
an utter detestation for the Native American 
Party and for its sordid character and ar- 
rogant assumption.” If those who wanted 
to close the door to America a century ago 
had had their way. could our country have 
ever developed to its present greatness? 

The cleavage in the Union and the War 
Between the States came despite the best 
efforts of moderate leaders, both North and 
South. Although he had upheld the right 
of secession, Jefferson Davis had not sought 
it. When it came, like Robert E. Lee, he 
gave his first loyalty to his State. Mis- 
sissippi was proud to offer Jefferson Davis 
as the President of the Confederacy, the 
one man who had the confidence of the 
entire South. Davis accepted this respon- 
sibility, too, even though he would have 
much preferred a military assignment. 

There is no time here to review the record 
of the only President of the Confederate 
States. There were many mistakes, but any 
fair student can only marvel that there were 
not many more in the impossible tasks which 
confronted the Confederacy. The States 
had exercised thelr sovereignty in seceding 
from the Union—few of the individual State 
leaders could understand their new respon- 
sibility of yielding some of that sovereignty 
in the interest of the common overall pur- 
pose of winning independence. The task of 
the President of the Confederacy was an im- 
possible one from the beginning. 

Today we can all accept without question 
the knowledge that the outcome was to the 
best interest of the United States and to the 
world as a whole. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we of the South cannot be proud 
of the high ideals which motivated our fore- 
fathers, or of the courage and honor with 
which they fought for them. 

I am especially grateful for the splendid 
role which the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy has played in keeping alive the 
record of matchless valor and spendid ideals 
which is that of the Confederate States of 
America. 

No man has a greater cause for bitterness 
than Jefferson Davis, imprisoned as the 
symbol of the Confederacy, too proud to ask 
for a pardon for following a course which 
he believed to be fully Justified in the law 
and the Constitution. Yet he showed none. 

His words of advice at a reunion of the 
Army of Northern Virginia are most fitting 
to close this talk, for they seem to me to ex- 
press a basic goal for the UDC. President 
Davis said: “In referring therefore to the 
days of the past and the glorious cause you 
have served—a cause that was dignified by 
the honor in which you maintained it—1 
seek but to revive a memory which should 
be dear to you and pass on to your children 
as a memory which teaches the highest les- 
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sons of manhood, of truth, and of adherence 
to duty—duty to your State, duty to your 
principles, duty to the truth, duty to your 
buried parents, and duty to your coming 
children.” 

Those of us who are sons and daughters 
of the Confederacy can follow that advice 
for generations yet to come, 


If We Must Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


oY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Cin- 
cinnati Post of Saturday, May 29, 1954. 
This editorial expresses so well my own 
views concerning why the United States 
should not send American soldiers to 
fight in Indochina, that I wish to call it 
to the attention of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir WE Must FIGHT 


The free world faces even graver alterna- 
tives in Indochina than those that led to the 
1950 decision to fight in Korea, according to 
Adm. Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Oper- 
tions. 

The admiral did not predict that the holo- 
caust would come tomorrow. But he said: 
“The danger is imminent and it is increasing 
swiftly.” 

This speech by the Nation's chief naval 
officer is being interpreted as a warning that 
the United States must be prepared for the 
possibility of joining the fighting in Indo- 
china, 

Since the speech was cleared by the De- 
fense and State Departments, apparently the 
public mind is being conditioned for that 
possibility. And if that is the intention, we 
must dissent, 

We can accept the admiral's general thesis 
regarding the gravity of the Communist 
Menace without agreeing that the United 
States has any business fighting in the 
jungles of Indochina, when the real enemies 
are in Moscow and Peiping. 

It was not so long ago when military voices 
in equally high places were telling us that 
in Korea we were fighting the wrong enemy, 
in the wrong place, at the wrong time. The 
enemy we were fighting in Korea was Red 
China. The implication was that the real 
enemy was the Soviet Union. 

Well, whom would we be fighting in Indo- 
china? Russia? No. Not even Red China, 
We would be fighting natives of Vietnam. 
Some Vietnamese, however mistaken they 
may be, believe they are fighting for their 
national independence, against France, long 
their colonial overlord. 

Our armed intervention in such a war 
would be regarded as intervention in behalf 
of foreign imperialism. We cannot afford 
to appear in this false light before the mil- 
lions in Asia who want to be our friends. 

That there must be some kind of a show- 
down with international communism there 
can be no question. But if that issue must 
be resolved by fighting we should not dis- 
sipate our energies and resources pursuing 
dupes and puppets in areas of the enemy's 
choosing. 

On any real showdown we must deal with 
Moscow and Peiping and our strength should 
be conserved to that end. 
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Anticommunism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the text of an address delivered by 
the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago, before an 
international educational conference of 
the United Auto Workers, CIO, held in 
the Civic Opera House, Chicago, April 9, 
1954: 

I would like to talk about a subject we 
hear a lot of these days—anticommunism, 
Note that I said anticommunism. I think 
it is necessary that we give a little thought 
to just what form anticommunism should 
take at this point in America's history. 
That all decent Americans are against com- 
munism, I should think, would go without 
saying. That we are opposed to communism, 
both as individuals and as a nation—and 
why—hardly needs an explanation. I know 
that I could stand here and tell you what 
you already know. I could tell you that 
communism is morally evil because it is 
militantly, viciously, one might eyen say 
diabolically, set against God and man. I 
could tell you that communism deprives 
men and women of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, I could detail the bloody 
history of communism as it operates in every 
land where it has taken hold, I could repeat 
the story of Communist treason in the 
United States. I could outline the well- 
known attempts of the Communists to in- 
filtrate into our great national institutions, 
In a word, I could match the oratory so 
familiar to all of us, Or I could try to. But 
what purpose would be served in going over 
all that we know to be so bitterly true? The 
problem is no longer one of alerting people 
to the danger of communism. We are all 
aware of that danger. The problem we are 
facing is what do we do about it, The un- 
solved problem, in other words, is what con- 
stitutes effective anticommunism. More 
than that, what kind of anticommunism is 
moral? What kind of anticommunism is 
proper In a freedom-loving country like ours? 
The three go together, in my mind. If anti- 
communism is immoral, it is not effective. 
You cannot effectively fight immorality with 
more immorality. If anticommunism flouts 
the principles of democracy and freedom, 
It is not in the long run effective. You can- 
not effectively fight tyranny with tyranny, 
And if anticommunism is not effective, it is 
so much sound and fury, signifying nothing, 

It is not enough to say that someone is 
anti-Communist to win my support. It has 
been said that patriotism is the scoundrel's 
last refuge. In this day and age anticom- 
munism is sometimes the scoundrel’s first 
defense. As I remember, one of the noisiest 
anti-Communists of recent history was a 
man named Adolf Hitler. He was not wrong 
because he was anti-Communist. He was 
wrong because he was immorally anti-Com- 
munist; he countered Communist tyranny 
with a tyranny of his own. And inevitably, 
Herr Hitler was a dismal failure as an anti- 
Communist. Half of his own Germany now 
lives under communism and half of Europe 
lives in Communist slavery. Would this be 
true, I wonder, if Hitler had been morally 
anti-Communist? If Hitler had fought 
Communist tyranny with democratic free- 
dom, the world we live in, I am persuaded, 
would be quite different today. And I ven- 
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ture to say there would be less, not more, 
communism in it than there is, 

No Hitler has risen in America, and I must 
say that I think it is nonsense when foreign 
reporters and journalists describe us as liv- 
ing in a kind of Hitlerian reign of terror, 
We are still free, and we will remain free. 
Let's have no doubts about that. But it 
seems to me that now, while we are free, is 
the time to cry out against the phoney anti- 
communism that mocks our way of life, 
flouts our traditions and democratic pro- 
cedures and our sense of fair play, feeds on 
the meat of suspicion, and grows great on 
the dissension among Americans which it 
cynically creates and keeps alive by a mad 
pursuit of headlines, 

How much more of this are we going to 
tolerate before we remember that we are 
proud Americans with values of our own? 
If we throw those values away—and I am 
referring to our traditions of innocent until 
proved gulity: I am referring to our concern 
for means as well as ends; I am referring to 
our trust in our basic institutions—then we 
will be left with our anticommunism, but 
very little else. 

An America where the accused is guilty 
until he is proved innocent, where means 
don't matter but only ends, an America which 
has lost faith in the integrity of the Govern- 
ment, the Army, the schools, the churches, 
the labor unions, press, and, most of all, an 
America whose citizens have lost faith in 
each other—such an America would not need 
to bother about being anti-Communist; it 
would have nothing to lose. 

Such an America would have nothing to 
recommend it to freedom-loving men— 
nothing at all, not even the shining image 
of its victorious junior Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

In my view, we have been victims in the 
last few years of a kind of shell game. We 
have been treated like country rubes, to be 
taken in by a city slicker from Appleton. 
“Now we see it; now you don't"—the Govern- 
ment is full of Communists; we are all in 
mortal danger. We hear there are 205—now 
we hear 81—now the voice says 57 card- 
carrying Communists in the State Depart- 
ment. We hear that General Marshall is a 
traitor, a leader of a black conspiracy that 
dwarfs every other conspiracy in history. 
This charge is never proved and now, a few 
years later, in a recent book has been gently 
explained away as an exaggeration by the 
carnival man's intellectual shills. Who cares 
about the good name of the venerable gen- 
eral who has given a lifetime of service to 
his country? The game must go on. The 
Army is “soft on communism”; another 
heroic general is told that he is not fit to 
wear the uniform. Hubbub, commotion, 
everybody suspecting everybody else. 

Our colleges are called hotbeds of subver- 
sion. A headline? Then a Communist is 
found decoding secret messages (only she 
doesn’t decode messages and she isn’t a Com- 
munist). Excitement galore there is, but 
precious few results as Communists, sup- 
posed Communists, phantom traitors, and 
innocent people are alike pursued from head- 
Une to headline, from edition to edition. 

What kind of a spectacle are we becoming 
anyway? What has happened to our sense 
of balance, our sanity—our sense of humor, 
you might say? If we Americans could 
stand off in space and look at this foolish- 
ness—the mad, merry search for the spot- 
light that has been going on for the past 
2 or 3 years in the name of anticommunism, 
I think our native sense of humor, our ability 
to laugh at ourselves, to recognize that we 
had been taken in, would save us, if nothing 
else. 

Anticommunism is a serious business. It 
is not a game to be played sọ publicity mad 
politicos can build fame for themselves. If 
someone were to tell me that the masters 
of the Kremlin inspired this burlesque to 
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distract us from our real dangers and keep 
us from taking effective anti-Communist 
measures, I'd have half a mind to believe 
him. I can't imagine what would please the 
Kremlin more than to turn America into 
a frantic, hysteria-ridden place, full of sus- 
picion of an American for an American. If 
the Kremlin masters wanted to weaken us— 
and they do—I suppose that they would be 
delighted to see Americans lose confidence 
in the integrity of their political leaders, lose 
confidence in the stability of their Army, 
suspect clergymen and teachers. I imagine 
they would delight in seeing us lose faith 
in our constitutional privileges, in seeing us 
ape their courtroom procedures, and hound 
innocent little Government clerks who are 
blown up to be important spies and sabo- 
teurs as long as it is good for a front-page 
story. 

Congressional committees have done good 
work, are doing good work, and will do more. 
But when they are cynically used to trap 
headlines rather than spies, they mock them- 
selves—and they mock us, too. 

Aside from the actual undermining of 
democracy that such procedures entail and 
the harm done to the individuals involved 
and tell me, is there anyone who will deny 
that General Marshall, to name only one, 
was truly injured? Or is to be accounted as 
nothing that an honorable soldier is berated 
as a traitor to his duty and his country? 
Aside from such evils as this, there is the 
fundamental problem that these shenani- 
gans distract us from our real problems, in- 
cluding the problem of communism, They 
distract us from pursuing a truly effective 
program of anticommunism. 

Are we any safer, for instance, because 
General Marshall was branded as a traitor? 
No, we aren't. But we are a little less hon- 
orable. We have taken what a devoted public 
servant gave us and offered him abuse and 
calumny as our gratitude in his years of 
retirement. Are we any safer because the 
line between a liberal or a nonconformist 
and a Communist or subversive is hopelessly 
blurred? I doubt it. Are we any safer be- 
cause nonconformity has been practically 
identified with treason? Ithink not. Do we 
have anything less to fear because people 
have been bullied by the chairman of an 
investigating committee and his counsel? 
I doubt it. Is America a safer place for our- 
selves and our children because the morale 
of our State Department has been blitz- 
krieged? Or because our fine officer corps 
has been insulted? Or because political con- 
troversy has sunk to a new low of name 
calling? Again, I would say no. Are we any 
more to be feared by the Communists be- 
cause of all the hundreds of headlines the 
Senator from Wisconsin has piled up? I 
don't believe so. 

Just what has been accomplished? I 
wonder. The large-type charges almost al- 
ways peter out to a back-page item after they 
have served their purpose: to gain a head- 
line. But by then, our man on horseback 
is charging off in another direction—tomor- 
row is another day, another edition, there is 
need for another headline. 

This kind of ridiculous goings-on Is seri- 
ously described as anticommunism. If you 
will pardon a very lowbrow comment, I say 
“Phooey.” America today is faced with a 
world challenge—military, political, social, 
religious, the protection of its own institu- 
tions from subversion within and aggression 
from without. It's about time we start tak- 
ing that challenge seriously and drop the 
cops-and-robbers game that has been going 
on. : 
In my book if a man is truly anti-Commu- 
nist, he is concerned with meeting the chal- 
lenge of communism on every level. He is 
interested first of all, in seeing to it that 
conditions here and abroad are such that 
they don't provide a fertile breeding ground 
for communism, He is interested in such 
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matters as seeing to it that people get 
enough to eat, have decent homes, are able 
to raise their children in dignity. His scope 
is broad. He is interested in measures to 
share the wealth of have nations with the 
have-nots. He is interested in breaking 
down the barriers that separate people—na- 
tional barriers, religious barriers, class bar- 
riers. He is interested in making a better 
place of his own little corner of the world 
and of doing all he can to see that others are 
not in want, 

I judge an anti-Communist—the real 
thing, not the cops-and-robbers version— 
by how well he does these things. If he 
happens to be a legislator, I look at his rec- 
ord. I see how he voted on measures, to 
make freedom a reality and not merely an 
aspiration in the lives of his own fellow citi- 
zens and of the poor of the world. By this 
standard, a number of famous anti-Commu- 
nists, I'm sorry to say, simply don't meas- 
ure up. 

Communism is a military problem. I 
judge an anti-Communist according to his 
record of supporting military measures taken 
to hold back the Communist forces. I Judge 
him according to how much he helped the 
Army do its work and not according to how 
much harm he did to Army morale—how 
many generals he has insulted. 

On the question of internal subyersion, I 
Judge an anti-Communist according to how 
well he does the very difficult job of seeking 
out subversives, clearly identifying them and 
removing them from critical positions. I 
take it that a genuine anti-Communist is 
one who despises the court methods of the 
Communists. I take it he hates the Commu- 
nist idea that one is guilty until proved in- 
nocent, I take it that the genuine anti- 
Communist is one who above all believes in 
the democratic procedures and is willing to 
stand by them, even in the face of great 
temptations to lose one's temper and to lose 
one’s faith in the methods of freemen. 

I judge an anti-Communist by how well 
he fulfils all these responsibilities in a 
difficult, delicate job. In a word, on this 
soore I judge an anti-Communist according 
to how well he succeeds in doing what he is 
supposed to be doing—not according to how 
many headlines he makes. I Judge him ac- 
cording to how well he clarifies the differ- 
ence between treason and nonconformity— 
not according to how well he blurs the dis- 
tinction. I judge him to how 
many innocent people he has helped prove 
innocent and how man ty people he has 
proved guilty. 

I do not admire him as an antl-Commu- 
nist according to how many guilty and inno- 
cent both leave his courtroom without his 
having made clear and convincing just what 
their status is but only fogging the Issues 
and the reputation of innocent and guilty 


As you can see, I take a pretty dim view 
of some noisy anti-Communists—one in 
particular, the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. I do not take a dim view of them be- 
cause they are anti-Communists but 
because they are such pitifully ineffective 
anti-Communists. I hate to see anti-com- 
munism identified with this kind of playing 
for the grandstand. 

Now I want to make clear that what I have 
said is my personal opinion. I am not speak- 
ing for the Catholic Church but only for 
myself, a citizen. Other Catholics may take 
& more kindly view of the public career of 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin and of 
the effect he is having on the Nation. That 
certainly is their privilege, as it is my privi- 
lege to speak as I have. Other Catholics 
may agree or disagree with the judgment 
I have reached. On political matters such 
as these, a Catholic’s statement—even a 
bishop’s—bears no more authority than 
whatever he can bring to it as a citizen 
and public figure. I know that there are 
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many in my church who do not agree with 
me on this. So be it. Time will tell which 
of us is right. 

But although the church takes no posi- 
tion, and will not, on such a matter of pub- 
lic controversy, the church does take a posi- 
tion on lies, calumny, the absence of charity, 
and calculated deceit. These things are 
wrong—even if they are mistakenly thought 
of as means to a good end. They are morally 
evil, and to call them good or to act as 
if they were permissible under certain cir- 
cumstances is itself a monstrous perversion 
of morality. They are not justified by any 
cause—least of all by the cause of anti- 
communism, which should unite rather than 
divide all of us in these difficult times. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.— The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SaME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and In 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
pr of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters. —The official reporters 
of each House shall Indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDO 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. JIlustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Tilustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Wausau, Wis., Wins Top United States 
Safety Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report that the city of Wau- 
sau, Wis., has achieved the top award 
in the 1953 national safety contest spon- 
sored by the famed National Safety 
Council. 

Wausau has been victorious over 1,475 
other municipalities in the Nation by 
virtue, in part, of its spotless 1953 record 
of avoiding any auto casualties whatso- 
ever. 

We are all familiar with the serious 
toll taken each year on the Nation’s 
highways. We know that much more 
must be done throughout America in 
sound thinking, sound driving, and sound 
pedestrian traffic if the street and high- 
way toll is to be slashed. 

My own State has always had a good 
safety record, although this year, un- 
fortunately, our largest city—Milwau- 
kee—has not reached the top safety class 
which it had traditionally occupied. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of an article published in the 
Wednesday, June 2, issue of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, describing Wausau’s 
achievement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

List WAUSAU SAFEST IN UNITED STATES—HAD 
No Auro DEATHS—MILWAUKKE Is SEVENTH 
IN GROUP or EIGHT 
Wausau, Wis, Wednesday was acclaimed 

the top city in the country in traffic safety. 

It won the grand award for all cities In the 

1953 national safety contest sponsored by 

the National Safety Council, 

Winner of the top honors among the 
States was Virginia. 

* . * * * 
WON OVER 1,475 CITIES 

In winning the distinction as the first 
city for traffic safety, Wausau triumphed over 
1,475 other municipalities, ranging from New 
York, the biggest, to scores in the 5,000 clas- 
sification. 

Wausau not only won the grand award 
for all cities but also was champion of those 
in the population class of 25,000 to 50,000. 

Norman Damon, Washington, D, C., vice 
president of the Automotive Safety founda- 
tion and chairman of the board of judges, 
said Wednesday that Wausau won the grand 
award because of its outstanding record in 
1953. 
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HAD NO FATALITIES 

Not only did the Marathon County city of 
30.414 go through 1953 without a traffic 
death, but it rated at or near the top in 
many other activities that were major fac- 
tors in selecting the grand champion. 

Damon said Wausau rated first in safety 
activities, accident facts reporting, traffic en- 
gineering and in public information on safe- 
ty. It tied for first in its school safety pro- 
grams and in reporting no traffic deaths. It 
stood third in safety organization and fourth 
in law enforcement. 

“Wausau had a strong, well coordinated 
safety program that not only was good on 
paper but in actual tests,” Damon said. 
“It paid off handsomely in the record of no 
deaths there last year.” 

PRESENTATION DATE NEAR 


“Presentation of the grand award will be 
made to the Wausau city administration 
within a few weeks by one of the top officials 
of the National Safety Council,” Damon said. 
The ceremony will be in Wausau. 

Wausau has had an exceptionally low 
traffic death record in recent years. In 1952, 
the safety council reported, only one traffic 
fatality occurred and only two in 1950. 

* . * * . 
WISCONSIN GETS NO AWARD 


In addition to Wausau and Virginia 14 
other States, not including Wisconsin, and 
26 other cities won divisional honors. 

The contest was scored on the basis of 
1.000 points, divided between traffic deaths 
and traffic safety programs. 


AIMED AT TRAFFIC RISKS 

Wausau, Wrs—Motorist cooperation, plus 
a sharp pencil and a pad of blue tickets, 
helped Wausau win the grand award in the 
national safety contest announced Wednes- 
day. 

“Most credit for these honors must go 
to Wausau’s driving public,” Police Chief 
Everett Gleason said. “They kept the city’s 
streets safe by obeying traffic ordinances. 

“Strict enforcement made believers of the 
transgressors, and a long-range program of 
driver education is paying off.” 

STARTED WITH BIKES 

“We started years ago with the bicycle 
riders. We licensed all bicycles and gave 
the riders a course in traffic safety. The 
violators lost their ‘bike’ licenses, These 
boys and girls have now gone through high 
school, where they received additional train- 
ing and drivers’ courses given to all students. 

“Strict enforcement continually applied 
has been the other side of the coin, We 
have never conducted any drives. Enforce- 
ment has been carried on around the clock, 


day after day.“ 


HIT DANGEROUS DRIVERS 

“Motorists arrested have faced the courts. 
Officers have learned good judgment in is- 
suing tickets, not enforcing the law to the 
strict letter but arresting drivers who en- 
dangered others by their violations.” 

The city boasts a large school patrol, 
women traffic guards, engineering programs 
with continual experimentation to increase 
the safe flow of traffic and detailed record 
keeping to learn the city's traffic danger 
spots. 


Kennedy Hits GOP’s Public Power Doings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Kennedy Hits GOP's Public 
Power Doings—Development of United 
States Natural Resources Vital to Entire 
Economy,” which appeared in the Train- 
man News under date of May 10, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY Hrrs GOP's Pustic Power Dorncs— 
DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED STATES NATURAL 
Resources VrraL TO Enrme Economy, 
BRT-LA ToLD 


CENTRALIA, WasH.—Maintaining that fur- 
ther development of the Nation's public 
power and natural resources is of the utmost 
importance to the growth of our entire econ- 
pmy, President W. P. Kennedy lashed out at 
the national administration and Secretary of 
Interior McKay in a recent address here for 
their program which is “doing a great deal 
to slow up. if not stop completely” expansion 
along these lines. 

He also hit private electric firms which 
“have declared war against the West, and 
war against a legitimate function of govern- 
ment, which is to provide public power when 
private power is not sufficient to serve the 
public needs.” 

Hundreds of BRT and LA members and 
friends from Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
and British Columbia heard the BRT chief- 
tain urge continued development of our re- 
sources to benefit the whole Nation in Im- 
pressive addresses at a banquet and closed 
meetings during the recent 2-day convention 
of Northwest Association of the BRT and LA 
in Centralia. 

Labor and agriculture, and all industry, he 
declared, have a definite stake in the devei- 
opment of America's power potential, 

The country’s industrial community, he 
continued, depends greatly on continued 
agricultural development. 

“The far West is on the threshold of an 
era of unprecedented agricultural and in- 
dustrial development,” said Mr, Kennedy, 
adding: “To achieve sound development, bil- 
lions must be invested in irrigation and flood 
control and the orderly use of water re- 
sources.” 

“Those billions cannot be obtained, or if 
obtained, cannot be repaid unless revenue- 
producing electric plants are incorporated in 
plans for the big multipurpose dams which 
are needed.” 

The 2-day convention, which drew officers, 
delegates, and members from many lodges 
throughout the Oregon-Washington terri- 
tory, was welcomed to the city by Mayor 
Claude Warren and Grand President Mary 
Gorman, of the Ladies Auxillary, replied at 
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opening ceremonies at Elks Temple. BRT 
Skookum Lodge 916 and LA Centralia Lodge 
679 were host and hostess lodges. 

Three hundred and fifty attended the 
joint banquet climaxing the meeting when 
President Kennedy was principal speaker, 
and 150 were present at a closed BRT meet- 
ing to hear the BRT leader. 

He assailed the private power firms for 
disseminating plenty of hokum“ concerning 
taxes the Government loses when public 
power is made available. 

“The Government does not pay itself tax- 
es, of course, partly because there's no point 
in taking money out of one pocket and put- 
ting it in another, but the Government does 
use power profit to pay for irrigation, flood 
control, and recreational projects. Other- 
wise, such projects would be a direct charge 
against the taxpayer, including private pow- 
er companies,” he sald. 

“The BRT is 100 percent for the free-enter- 
prise system,” he asserted, “but when free en- 
terprise is unable to carry through with a 
job or is disinclined to assume the task, then 
the Government has an obligation to the 
people to step into the breach and perform 
the needed services,” President Kennedy de- 
elared. 

COMMENDS SENATORS 

He highly commended Senators WARREN G. 
Macnvson and Henry M: Jackson, both Dem- 
ocrats, for their splendid job in representing 
the voters of the State of Washington in the 
United States Senate. He also urged the 
voters of Oregon to give full support to 
Richard L. Neuberger, Democratic nominee 
for United States Senate, and Albert C. Ull- 
man, Democratic aspirant for United States 
House of Representatives, Second Oregon 
District. 

Roy M. Steele, legislative representative 
and delegate of Lodge 916, Centralia, was 
chairman of the meeting and Mrs. Marie F. 
Sprague of Ladies Auxiliary 679 was secre- 
tary. Other executive board officers were 
Mrs. Loraine Williams, cochairman; Claude 
H. Wood, treasurer; Mrs. Alice Ramser and 
Wesley L. Sutton, members. They also com- 
prised the arrangements committee, 

Other head table guests at the banquet, in 
addition to President Kennedy and Grand 
President Mary Gorman, were R. J. Davidson, 
field supervisor; Deputy President and Mrs, 
H. E. Nevala. J. L. Williams, 916 president 
who was master of ceremonies; Mrs. Margaret 
W. Donahue, member of LA board of grand 
trustees; and R. C. O'Grady, BRT board of 
insurance member. 

Jerry Hanson, Milwaukee superintendent; 
W. J. Macklin, regional director of Railroad 
Retirement Board; and Mr. Neugent, Rau- 
road Retirement Board district manager, 
Seattle, attended. 

General Chairmen L. A. Borden, Mllwau- 
kee Lines West; Paul K. Byers, Northern Pa- 
cific; B. E. Kennelly, Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway; J. J. Corcoran, Southern Pa- 
cific (Pacific system); and BRT State rep- 
resentatives G. E. Rutledge (Oregon) and 
E. W. Mitchell (Washington) also partici- 
pated in the 2-day meetings and banquet, 


NORTHWEST BRT PRAISED 


At the closed BRT meeting presided over 
by J. L. Williams, President Kennedy praised 
BRT'ers in the Northwest for their help in 
building the brotherhood into the great or- 
ganization it is today. He also stressed the 
seriousness of the unemployment situation 
today with 25,000 BRT’ers out of work. In 
Many cases, he said, “rails” with 15 years’ 
seniority are jobless. 

The ladies auxiliary initiated a number of 
new members at its meetings. Programs of 
entertainment were enjoyed and the ladies 
auxiliary drill team presented exhibitions, 
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The McCarthy Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1954 = 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Herald Tribune recently pub- 
lished a very interesting editorial en- 
titled “Investigating Itself,” in regard to 
the McCarthy hearings. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVESTIGATING ITSELP 


From the beginning it has been fairly clear 
what is wrong with the McCarthy hearings, 
What is wrong is that the committee is in- 
vestigating itself. A dispute which ought to 
haye been aired before a different body was 
left in the hands of those who had much 
to lose and could hardly fail to be moved 
by a strong desire to cover up. Senator Mc- 
CarTHy, as he reminds the public on fre- 
quent occasions, is still the chairman of 
the parent committee, and his relinquish- 
ment of the chairmanship of the subcom- 
mittee does not deprive him of his basic 
power. 

If there was any doubt about the deficien- 
cies of this arrangement, it was removed on 
Wednesday when the subcommittee voted, 
along straight party lines, to drop the 
charges against two of the principais, Mr. 
Hensel and Mr. Carr. This means curtail- 
ing the hearings. It means that something 
less than the whole truth will be exposed. 
Two previous efforts along the same lines 
were sparked by Senator DIRKSEN; one failed 
to secure an abrupt end to the hearings but 
the other succeeded in getting a weck’s in- 
terruption. Wednesday's successful maneu- 
ver crops the total picture as definitively and 
as harmfully as was the case with the famous 
picture taken at McGuire Airfield. 

Senator McCartHy made charges against 
Mr. Hensel of an extreme and damaging na- 
ture. He failed by his desperate means to 
divert or discredit the hearings. Now those 
charges are allowed to stand, not retracted 
and not shown up for the hollow thing they 
gave every evidence of being from the start. 
In the same way Mr, Carr made charges 
against the Army. It is true he did not 
choose to repeat them under oath, yet he 
should certainly have been questioned upon 
his part in the case. One of the major pur- 
poses of the hearings—to call to account 
those who have been getting away with 
reckless and unproven charges—has been 
in subetantial part defeated. 

The cynicism of the whole procedure was 
indicated by Senator Dworsmak, when he 
refused to break down his motion into two 
separate votes upon the Carr and the Hensel 
issue. “You must have some balance or com- 
pensating feature,“ he sald. Thus two oppos- 
ing figures have been lopped off. Why 
doesn't Senator Dworsmax next propose 
that Mr. McCarry and Mr. Stevens get the 
same treatment, leaving Messrs. Cohn and 
Adams to fight it out and resign? This is 
precisely what Senator Dimxsen proposed in 
the first place, 

The Senate does not dignify itself by these 
maneuvers, and the Republican majority of 
the subcommittee puts itself in a definitely 


June 4 
unfavorable light. The public wanted 
thoroughness and impartiality. It is get- 


ting the uncontrolled ramblings permitted 
by Senator Mounpr and the inescapable bias 
of a committee that is a judge of its own 
case, 


Public Laws 365 to 371, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
Public Laws 365 to 371, inclusive, to my 
constituents in the Second District of 
Dlinois, as follows: 


REPORT No, 26 ON LEGISLATION OF THE 83D 
CONGRESS 


Dzar Frienp: Here are the 
cently enacted at this session: 


PUBLIC LAW 365 


S. 2305, legislation for the 
Columbia 


This adopts for the District of Columbia 
automobile financial responsibility legisla- 
tion similar to that now in force in 43 States, 
including TIilinols. Another instance in 
which the Congress serves in the capacity of 
a State legislature for the 10 square miles 
that comprise the District of Columbia, 

PUBLIC LAW 366 
S. 2120, toll bridge at Portsmouth, N. M. 


In 1940 the Maine-New Hampshire Inter- 
state Bridge Authority opened a toll bridge 
across the Piscataqua River at Portsmouth, 
N. H., the cost to be amortized within 45 
years. The bridge now needs reconstruction 
and repairs, Public Law 366 gives the re- 
quired authority of Congress. The cost of 
reconstruction is to be deemed a part of the 
original cost, period of amortization to re- 
main unchanged. 

PUBLIC LAW 367 
H. R. 1433, equity to retired Naval personnel 

Under this measure 111 retired enlisted 
men and warrant officers of the Navy (who 
were temporarily commissioned during the 
war) will receive a total of $206,819 in retire- 
ment pay from November of 1946 to the date 
of their restoration to enlisted or warrant 
officer status. It is the final windup in 
equity and good conscience of the mess occa- 
sioned by an unintended application af de- 
cision B-61122 of the Comptroller General 
of October 28, 1946. Previous legislation 
(Public Law 709, 80th Cong.) gave relief to 
most of the personne! affected including all 
from Army and Air Force. Public Law 367 
merely applies retroactive features of the act 
of 1948 to bring the final 111 (au Naval) 
under coverage. 

PUBLIC LAW 368 
H. R. 2274, Civil Air Patrol 


A law of the 80th Congress authorized the 
Air Force to furnish surplus or obsolete 
equipment to the Civil Air Patrol. Then 
came a law of the 8lst Congress regulating 
the disposal of surplus property so that CAP 
was practically elbowed out. Public Law 368 
of the 83d Congress sets everything right, 
authorizes issuance of supplies and equip- 
ment by the Alr Force as needed and pro- 
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vides for expense of CAP personnel in time 
of war emergency. It enables the Depart- 
ment of Air Force to give a strengthened and 
deserved support to an Air Force auxiliary 
that frequently has proved itself. 

Present membership of Civil Air Patrol 
is about 29,000 individuals over 18 (pilots, 
observers, radio operators) and about 49,000 
cadets between 15 and 18 undergoing train- 
ing in aviation education. Senior members 
of CAP privately own 6.700 aircraft, main- 
tain 11,000 licensed radio stations. I was 
glad to cast your vote for CAP, 


PUBLIC LAW 369 
H. R. 5862: Canal Zone Corrosion Laboratory 


The Canal Zone Corrosion Laboratory is 
used for long-range corrosion testing of 
metals and materials. Previously the Pan- 
ama Canal Company has carried the expense 
of operation. Public Law 369 grants neces- 
sary authority for the transfer of the labo- 
ratory to the Navy. This clears the way for 
operation under Navy jurisdiction with the 
Navy, the Army and the Canal Company each 
contributing $15,000 annually for mainte- 
nance, 

PUBLIC LAW 370 
H. R. 7329: Cooking for the Army 

This repeals section 1174 of the Revised 
Statutes, an antiquated law [enacted in 
1877| charging the Surgeon General with re- 
sponsibility over Army menus and requiring 
Army doctors to supervise the cooking for 
enlisted men. While the Medica! Corps has 
the overall responsibility for health, doctors 
ceased many years ago to superintend the ac- 
tual cooking. Since the establishment of 
cooks" and bakers’ schools in 1905 the Quar- 
termaster General has exercised the respon- 
sibility for food service supervision. Public 
Law 370, by repealing a law to which no 
one paid the slightest attention, makes it 
all legal. Deadwood laws that have ceased 
to be enforced discourage the proper respect 
for law. 

PUBLIC LAW 371 


H. R. 7328, aeronautics research construction 
program for 1955 

Public Law 371 is important. It passed 
the House by voice, no vote being cast in 
opposition, and without debate other than 
explanatory remarks (pp. 2572-2574 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 4, 1954) 
which you may wish to read if especially 
interested in aeronautics research, also House 
Committee Report No. 1206 and Senate Re- 
port No. 1283. 

of Public Law 371 is to assure the 
continued supremacy of the United States 
in the air by authorizing the construction 
of additional seronautic-research facllities 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics at pa total cost not to exceed 85 
million, These include (a) additional equip- 
ment at the Langley (high-speed, hydrody- 
namic) Laboratory at Hampton, Va., (b) 
alterations to supersonic tunnels at the Ames 
Laboratory at Moffett Field, Calif., and (c) 
alterations at supersonic tunnel, air drier 
for propulsion systems, air heater for alti- 
tude tests chambers, and rocket engine re- 
search facility at Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory at Cleveland, Ohlo. 

Someone has said that what we now are 
engaged in is a world race of scientists. This 
emphasizes the vital importance to our na- 
tional defense of scientific research, espe- 
clally in air application. Illustration of the 
tremendous progress American scientists 
have made possible: Flight of Major Yeager 
in December of 1953 at 1,600 miles an hour, 
a speed 2% greater than that of sound. 

For 39 years the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics has carried the re- 
sponsibility for intensive study and research 
in this feld. Today it operates 3 research 
centers, where some 7,000 scientists and sup- 


porting personnel are working round the 
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clock to keep the United States always ahead 
in the world race of scientists, 
PUBLIC LAW 372 
Senate Joint Resolution 69, Ford's Theater 
Public Law 372 looks toward the day when 
Ford's Theater in Washington will be recon- 
structed exactly as it appeared that fatal 
April 14 of 1865 when the Great Emanci- 
pator was felled by an assassin’s bullet. It 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to pre- 
pare an estimate of the cost of reconstructing 
the stage, boxes, and scenic setting, also for 
making provision for housing the famous 
Oldroyd collection of relics. When the esti- 
mate of cost is furnished the Congress at 
some future date it then will be decided 
whether the project for this Lincoln memo- 
rial should be carried through. 
PUBLIC LAW 373 
H. R. 3598, merger of dam power projects 
This authorizes the consolidation of the 
Parker Dam power project and the Davis Dam 
project and future operation as a single 
project to be known as the Parker-Davis 
project, Arizona-California-Nevada. Reason, 
economy in operation and administration. 
Thus the merger seems sensible to me. 
Parker Dam is midway between Hoover Dam 
and the city of Yuma. Davis Dam is located 
about 80 miles upstream (lower Colorado 
River) from Parker Dam. 
Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


Need for Full Employment at Boston 
Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Massachusetts Senate: 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to reconsider any pro- 
posed curtailment of employment or work 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard 
Whereas the Boston Naval Shipyard draws 

its employees from every part of the Com- 

monwealth, more particularly within a ra- 
dius of 50 miles from Boston; and 

Whereas each community therein is in part 
affected by the financial stability of these 
employees; and 

Whereas it is proposed to lay off 800 men 
in the first quarter of the fiscal year with 
further layoffs during said year, which will 
affect 154 trades and occupations and result 
in many professional and technical men and 
skilled mechanics seeking work in other 

States; and 
Whereas nine ships scheduled to be sent 

to Boston for repairs have been diverted to 

other shipyards; and 
Whereas there is a 25-percent reduction 
in the appropriation for the Boston Naval 

Shipyard and any further cutback in work 

would increase unemployment in this area 

to an untenable degree: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 

States to take such action as may be neces- 

sary to compel the Department of Defense to 

maintain the present standard of employ- 
ment and work at the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard; and be it further 
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Resolved, That coples of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of the 
Congress, to each Member thereof from this 
Commonwealth, to the Secretary of Defense, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Adopted: Senate, May 27, 1954. 

Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk, 
Attest: 
EDWARD J. CRONTN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


A true copy. 


Prohibition in Sheep’s Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Prohibition in Sheep’s Cloth- 
ing,” from the Oregon Journal of May 
11, 1954. F. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROHIBITION IN SHEEP’s CLOTHING 


One of the greatest burdens borne by legis- 
lators is the constant and sometimes power- 
ful pressure brought to bear upon them by 
special-interest groups. 

Such pressure by antiliquor forces has re- 
sulted in the scheduling of hearings later 
this month on the Bryson bill by the United 
States House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

This bill would prohibit all forms of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in every type of 
advertising media. So broad ís its scope, the 
mere posting of a letter seeking an order 
for a case of beer would subject the writer 
to possible fine and imprisonment. 

Proposals of this nature are not new. They 
have resulted in hearings no fewer than four 
times by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce since 1947. None has 
been favorably reported, but the effort to 
return the country to some form of prohibi- 
tion continues, and now that effort finds 
itself focused in the House. 


In view of the impending hearings, the 
experience of Oregon in yoting in 1950 upon 
an initiated measure having similar intent 
should be of particular interest to Congress. 

That measure did not forbid advertising 
completely, but would have prohibited sale 
of alcoholic beverages “promotively” adver- 
tised. The word “promotively” was defined 
in such a way as to achieve a form of pro- 
hibition by indirection—exactly the purpose 
of the present Bryson bill. 

Oregon citizens rejected the proposal by 
378,732 votes to 113.524, a margin of more 
than 3 to 1. Particularly significant was the 
fact that proponents carried only 9 out of 
more than 2,000 voting precincts. 

Refusal to countenance prohibition ob- 
tained through devious means could hardly 
have been more positive. 

The Bryson bill deserves similar treatment 
from the House committee, which will show 
real courage in resisting the political pres- 
sure brought upon it. Let prohibition be 
voted upon, if at all, on its own merits— 
not under the guise of a ban on something 
else. 
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Dairy Month Observance in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
` IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Texas is joining with other States 
in observing June as Dairy Month. All 
during this month, a statewide dairy 
products promotion campaign is being 
carried on in Texas with the backing of 
thousands of dairy farmers, processors, 
manufacturers, food retailers, grocers, 
restaurants, drug stores, and allied in- 
dustries. 

June has been officially proclaimed as 
Dairy Month in Texas by Gov. Allan 
Shivers. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Governor Shiver's procla- 
mation be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM BY ALLAN SHIVERS, 
Governor OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEX. 
Greetings: 

The dairy industry of Texas is one of our 
greatest resources. Its very nature directly 
relates the welfare of the industry with the 
welfare of the general public. 

The observance of Dairy Month is of great 
interest to all of us. Milk, butter, cheese, 
ice cream, mellorine—these dairy products 
are essential to the health of everyone. 

Some 500,000 Texans earn their livelihood 
from the production, processing, distribu- 
tion, and sale of dairy products with a re- 
sultant contribution of $900 million annually 
to the commerce of Texas. 

Therefore, I, as Governor of the State of 
‘Texas, hereby designate June as Dairy Month 
in Texas. 

In official recognition whereof I hereby 
affix my signature this 17th day of May 1954. 

ALLAN SHIVERS 


Governor of d Texas. 


How McKay Tried To Stop Seatile Power 
Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “How McKay Tried To Stop Se- 
attle Power Statement,” which was pub- 
lished in the Wenatchee Daily World of 
April 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How McKay Thep To Sror SEATTLE POWER 
STATEMENT 

Because of the political implications in- 

volved, a representative of Secretary of the 
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Interior Douglas McKay tried last week to 
prevent the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
from announcing its new policy advocating 
that Federal multiple- purpose dams on the 
Columbia be sold, the Daily World learned 
today from unimpeachable sources here. 

McKay's representative was said to be Ray- 
mond Davis, Assistant to the Secretary. 

This paper was advised that Davis hur- 
riedly flew to Seattle by plane when the De- 
partment learned of the proposed announce- 
ment of a power-policy statement by the 
chamber, which in effect also advocates that 
the Federal Government get out of the power 
business. 

Davis met with the power committee of 
the chamber to discuss the report, saying he 
was in Seattle for the express purpose of 
preventing hasty action by the group. He 
recommended that the chamber not put out 
any policy statement at this time, saying 
that the power situation was explosive. It 
was suggested the resolution be delayed until 
after next fall's election. 

Davis is reported to have told Seattle 
chamber officials that the resolution was a 
hot potato and that the Department was 
already in trouble over power policies in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Reliable sources told the World that Davis 
agreed with the chamber that all power re- 
sources in the Northwest should be owned 
and operated privately. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent; Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U, S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rxconn. 


June 4, 1954 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant et 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 


de delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 


and 1 at the Capitol, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
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Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed Treasury-Post Office appropriations and recommitted bill on 


transportation rates. 


House passed bill creating National Advisory Committee on Education. 
Senate Armed Services Committee approved miscellaneous bills and nomina- 


tions. 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 6147-6152 


Bills Introduced: 11 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 3448 to S. 3458; S. J. Res. 158; and 
S. Res. 246 and 247. Pages 6148-6149 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 1128, 2913, 4816, private bills (S. Repts. 1326- 
1328) ; 

H. R. 6186, granting preference rights to users of with- 
drawn public lands for grazing purposes when the lands 
are restored from the withdrawal (S. Rept. 1329); 

H. R. 2512, to extend the privilege of buying certain 
public lands to business associations, corporations, States, 
or other governmental subdivisions for home and other 
sites, with amendments (S. Rept. 1330); 

S. 3457, authorizing appointment of Col. Leland 
Hazelton Hewitt, U. S. Army, retired, as U. S. Commis- 
sioner on International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, U. S. and Mexico (S. Rept. 1331); 

S. 3446, authorizing certain rehabilitation at the U. S. 
Military Academy, with amendment (S. Rept. 1332); 

H. R. 1433, to prevent retroactive checkage of retired 
pay in cases of certain enlisted men (S. Rept. 1333); 

H. R. 7308, to repeal section 307 of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 which provides for termination of 
title III (emergency authority) on June 30, 1954 
(S. Rept. 1334); 

H. R. 2225, providing for sundry administrative mat- 
ters affecting the Defense Department, with amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 1335); : 

S. 3401, to authorize the furnishing of information, 
radio and television entertainment, and civilian educa- 
tion for personnel in the Armed Forces, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 1336); 

S. 3458, authorizing the long-term charter of tankers 
by the Secretary of the Navy (S. Rept. 1337); and 


Senate 


S. 3270, providing that leave accrued by prisoners of 
war in Korea shall not be counted in determining the 
maximum amount of leave which they may accumulate, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 1338). Page 6148 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 
appropriate committee. Page 6150 


Private Bill: H. Con. Res. 235, requesting the Presi- 
dent to return for correction H. R. 1769, a private bill, 
was adopted. Page 6152 


Transportation Rates: By 39 yeas to 37 nays, Senate 
adopted Monroney motion to recommit to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce S, 1461, to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, so as 
to expedite action by ICC upon applications of certain 
common carriers for rate increases. Pages 6152-6163 


Treasury-Post Office Appropriations: Senate passed 
with amendments H. R. 7893, Treasury and Post Office 
appropriations for fiscal year 1955, after adopting all 
but one of the committee amendments, and rejecting 
by 26 yeas to 44 nays an amendment by Senator Johnston 
of South Carolina (to a committee amendment) to re- 
duce by $991,100 funds for administration of the Post 
Office Department, with a proviso limiting to 900 the 
number of postal inspectors. The one committee 
amendment not adopted, which would have placed 
limitations on transfers from one appropriation account 

to another, was withdrawn by unanimous consent. 
Senate asked for a conference on the bill and 
appointed as conferees Senators Bridges, McCarthy, 
Saltonstall, Carlson, Kilgore, Maybank, and McClellan, 
Pages 6163-6170, 6174-6185 


Emergency Farm Loans: S. 3245, to provide a new 
emergency loan program of up to $15 million for farm- 
ers and stockmen through December 31, 1954, was 
passed with committee amendments and with an 
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“amendment by Senator Welker limiting amount of a 
loan under the act to $15,000 and limiting its application 
to farmers or ranchers. Pages 6185-6186 


Fishery Products: Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of S. 2802, to encourage further the distribution of 
fishery products in the development of research pro- 
grams and increased markets. Page 6187 


Confirmations: 2 judicial nominations were con- 
firmed, along with 3 nominations in the Coast Guard. 
Poge 6187 


Nominations: The nomination of William F. Tomp- 
kins, of New Jersey, to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, was received, along with one judicial nomination, 

2 Poge 6187 


Program for Friday: Senate recessed at 7:17 p. m. until 
noon Friday, May 14, when it will continue on S. 2802, 
fishery products bill, to be followed by H. R. 116, trans- 
portation of fireworks. 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


APPROPRIATIONS—INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
cluded its hearings on H. R. 8680, Interior appropria- 
tions for 1955, with testimony in behalf of funds for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs from Senator Watkins. Also 
testifying were numerous outside witnesses, whose testi- 
mony was with respect to various aspects of the bill. 

On Wednesday, May 12, the subcommittee received 
testimony from Senators Kerr, Monroney, and Hen- 
nings with regard to funds for the Southwest Power 
Administration, and Representatives Westland and 
D’Ewart, who discussed funds for the National Park 
Service, the latter also speaking on Bureau of Reclama- 
tion items. The subcommittee also received testimony 
from numerous outside witnesses, who spoke on funds 
for varied items in the bill. 

Subcommittee adjourned subject to call. 


APPROPRIA TIONS—COMMERCE (CAB) 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its hearings on H. R. 8067, State, Justice, Commerce 
appropriations for 1955, with testimony today in behalf 
of funds for the Civil Aeronautics Board from Chan 
Gurney, Chairman. Mr. Gurney was accompanied by 
his associates. 

Hearings continue tomorrow, with testimony on 
funds for the USIA, 


APPROPRIATIONS—DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its executive hearings on H. R. 8873, Defense De- 
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partment appropriations for 1955, with testimony, as 
indicated, from the following witnesses: 

On reserve tools and facilities—Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Thomas P. Pike; 

On salaries and expenses for the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and Office of Public Information—J. Robert 
Loftis, Director of Office of Administrative Services, 
Defense Department; and 

On various Air Force items—Assistant Secretary H. 
Lee White, and Maj. Gens. Manuel J. Asensio and Oliver 
S. Picher, all of the Air Force. 

Hearings continue tomorrow. 


BILLS AND NOMINATIONS 


Committee on Armed Services: Committee, in executive 
session, ordered favorably reported: (1) A clean bill 
(S. 3458) to be introduced in lieu of S. 2788, authorizing 
the long-term charter of tankers by the Secretary of the 
Navy; (2) with amendment S. 3446, authorizing certain 
rehabilitation at the U. S. Military Academy; and (3) 582 
nominations in the Navy and g in the Marine Corps. 
Prior to approval of the above-mentioned tanker bill, 
testimony was received with regard thereto from Secre- 
tary of the Navy Thomas, Maritime Administrator 
Rothschild, Vice Adm. F. C. Denebrink, commander, 
and Wilbur Morse, counsel, both of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. 

In open session, the committee ordered favorably re- 
ported the following bills, prior to which tetimony was 
received from witnesses as listed: 

(1) Without amendment, H. R. 7308, to 8 section 
307 of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 which pro- 
vides for termination of title III (emergency authority) 
on June 30, 1954 (testimony from Mrs. Katherine G. 
Howard, Deputy Civil Defense Administrator) ; 

(2) With amendments, S. 3270, providing that leave 
accrued by prisoners of war in Korea shall not be 
counted in determining the maximum amount of leave 
which they may accumulate (testimony from Repre- 
sentative Bennett of Florida, and Lt. Col. J. M. Platt, 
representing the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force); 

(3) With an amendment H, R. 2225, providing for 
sundry administrative matters affecting the Defense 
Department (testimony from W. A. Baier, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy); 

(4) Without amendment H. R. 1433, to prevent retro- 
active checkage of retired pay in cases of certain enlisted 
men (testimony from Representative Bennett of Florida, 
Charles Lofgren, Fleet Reserve Association, Pierson P. 
Brown, Navy, and Comdr. Edward White Rawlins, 
USN); and 

(5) With amendments S. 3401, to authorize the fur- 
nishing of information, radio and television entertain- 
ment, and civilian education for personnel in the Armed 
Forces (testimony from Maj. Gen. Harlan N. Hartness, 
Director of the Office of Armed Forces Information and 
Education). 


1954 
FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Subcommittee 
on Federal Reserve Matters held hearings on S. 3206, to 
amend section 14 (b) of the Federal Reserve Act regard- 
ing cancellation of Federal Reserve notes, and S. 3268, 
to repeal the provisions of section 16 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act which prohibit a Federal Reserve bank from 
paying out notes of another Federal Reserve bank. 
Favoring enactment of both bills were William McC. 
Martin, Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and Randolph Burgess, Treasury 
Department. 

Testifying in opposition to S. 3268 was Walter E. 
Spahr, professor of economics, New York University. 
With regard to S. 3206, Mr. Spahr suggested that the 
bill be amended by reducing the authorized amount $1.5 
billion, and also be amended so as to make it impossible 
for securities to be other than 1-day Treasury notes. 

Subcommittee adjourned subject to call. 


D. C. PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Committee on the District of Columbia: Subcommittee 
on Business and Commerce held hearings on S. 3387, to 
make certain changes in the regulation of public utilities 
in the D, C. Testifying on the bill were the following 
witnesses: Samuel Spencer, President, Board of Com- 
missioners, D. C.; Robert McLaughlin, Chairman, 
PUC, D. C.; Brig. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss, Engineer 
Commissioner and member of PUC, D. C.; Robert 
Weston, member, PUC, D. C.; J. A. B. Broadwater, 
president, Capital Transit Co.; and Grace Spiro, repre- 
senting the Washington Chapter, ADA. Subcommittee 
adjourned subject to call. 


RENEGOTIATION 


Committee on Finance: The committee in executive ses- 
sion adopted committee amendments to H. R. 6287 
(now on Senate Calendar) extending the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 for 1 year to December 31, 1954, as follows: 


(1) Section 2: The committee amendment making the mini- 
mum amount subject to renegotiation under section 105 (f) of 
the act $250,000 for fiscal years ending before June 30, 1953, and 
$500,000 for fiscal years ending on or after June 30, 1953, was 
retained with these effective dates. 

(2) Section 4: The amendment extending the provisions of 
section 106 (c) of the act, now applicable to subcontracts for 
durable productive equipment, to prime contracts except where 
the Board finds that the new durable productive equipment 
covered by such contracts cannot be adapted, converted, or 
retooled for commercial use, was made effective with respect to 
fiscal years ending on or after June 30, 1953. 

(3) Section 5: In lieu af the exemption in section 5 of the 
committee bill with respect to standard commercial articles, the 
committee adopted the following amendment: 

“Sec. 5. (a) Section 106 (a) of such act is hereby amended— 

“(1) by striking out, in paragraph (7), by reason of this 
subsection.” and inserting in lieu thereof by reason of any 


paragraph, other than paragraph (8), of this subsection; or; 
and 
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“(2) by adding at the end of such section the following: 

“*(8) any contract or subcontract for the making or fur- 
nishing of a standard commercial article, unless the Board 
makes a specific finding that competitive conditions affecting 
the sale of such article are such as will not reasonably prevent 
excessive profits. This paragraph shall apply to any such 
contract or subcontract only if (1) the contractor or subcon- 
tractor files, at such time and in such form and detail as the 
Board shall by regulations prescribe, such information and 
data as may be required by the Board under its regulations 
for the purpose of enabling it to reach a decision with respect 
to the making of a specific finding under this paragraph, 
and (2) within a period of six months after the date of filing 
of such information and data, the Board fails to make a 
specific finding that competitive conditions affecting the sale 
of such article are such as will not reasonably prevent exces- 
sive profits, or (3) within such six-month period, the Board 
makes a specific finding that competitive conditions affecting 
the sale of such article are such as will reasonably prevent 
excessive profits. Any contractor or subcontractor may 
waive the exemption provided in this paragraph with respect 
to receipts or accruals in any fiscal year by including a state- 
ment to such effect in the financial statement filed by such 
contractor or subcontractor for such fiscal year pursuant to 
section 105 (e) (1). Any specific finding of the Board 
under this paragraph shall not be reviewed or redetermined 
by any court or agency other than by the Tax Court of the 
United States in a proceeding for a redetermination of the 
amount of excessive profits determined by an order of the 
Board. For the purpose of this paragraph— 

(A) the term “article” includes any material, part, 
component, assembly, machinery, equipment, or other 
personal property; 

(B) the term “standard commercial article” means 
an article— 

„t) which, in the normal course of business, 
is customarily manufactured for stock, and is cus- 
tomarily maintained in stock by the manufacturer 
or any dealer, distributor, or other commercial 
agency for the marketing of such article; or 

““(2) which is manufactured and sold by more 
than two persons for general civilian, industrial, or 
commercial use, or which is identical in every 
material respect with an article so manufactured 
and sold; 

(C) the term “identical in every material respect” 
means of the same kind, manufactured of the same or 
Substitute materials, and having the same industrial 
or commercial use or uses, without necessarily being of 
identical specifications; and 

D) the term “persons” does not include any per- 
son under control of, or controlling, or under common 
control with any other person considered for the pur- 
poses of subparagraph (B) (2) of this paragraph.’ 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection (a) shall apply 
to contracts with the Departments and subcontracts only to 
the extent of the amounts received or accrued by a contractor 
or subcontractor after December 31, 1953.” 

(J) Section 6: In lieu of section 6 of the committee bill, the 
committee adopted the following: 

“Sec. 8. Section 201 (h) of such act is hereby amended by 
striking out ‘two years’ and inserting in lieu thereof four years, 
and by adding at the end thereof the following new sentence: 
If any such case has been dismissed by any court for failure to 
substitute for the War Contracts Price Adjustment Board prior 
to the effective date of this sentence, such case is hereby revived 
and reinstated in such court as if it had not been dismissed.’ ” 
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It was also agreed by the committee to give the Renegotiation 
Board discretionary authority to exempt from renegotiation con- 
tracts for space or commodities which are under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Maritime Board, where the Renegotiation Board 
finds that the regulatory aspects of the rates for service and type 
and nature of the contracts are such as to indicate in the opinion 
of the Board that excessive profits are improbable. 

The committee also agreed to give the Renegotiation Board 
the power to set aside a renegotiation agreement if upon a 
request made to the Board within 3 years from the date of such 
agreement the Board finds as a fact that the aggregate of the 
amounts received or accrued by the other party to such agreement 
during the fiscal year covered by such agreement were not more 
than the minimum amounts subject to renegotiation prescribed 
for the applicable year. 

Committee will meet again tomorrow to continue its 
consideration of H. R. 8300, general tax revision bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


Committee on Government Operations: Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations continued its hearings 
with regard to the Army-subcommittee controversy, 
with further testimony today from John G. Adams, 
counselor, Department of the Army. Hearings continue 
tomorrow. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT AMENDMENTS 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Sub- 
committee on Water Transportation continued its hear- 
ings on S. 3233, to provide permanent legislation for the 
transportation of a substantial portion of waterborne 
cargoes in U. S. flag vessels, with testimony in opposition 
to enactment of the bill from Col. Arthur Syran, For- 
cign Operations Administration; Vice Adm. F. C. 
Denebrink, commander, MSTS; Earl C. Dudley, staff 
member of Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs; A. J. Walsh, Commis- 
sioner of Emergency Procurement Service, GSA; and 
E. C. Upton, Acting Maritime Administrator, the latter 
who opposed the bill pending completion of depart- 
mental study. Hearings continue Monday, May 17. 


NATURAL GAS 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Sub- 
committee on Business and Consumer Interests held 
hearings on S. 1287, to amend the Natural Gas Act with 
regard to the importation or exportation of natural gas, 
with testimony from Senators Hunt, Watkins, and Ben- 
nett; Representatives Stringfellow, Burdick, Staggers, 
and Krueger; Willard W. Gatchell, General Counsel, 
FPC; Robert Lee Hall, National Coal Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Welly K. Hopkins and J. E. Brinley, 
both of the UMW;; Joseph E. Moody, Southern Coal 
Producers Association; Lester Covey, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; Norman F. Patton, Anthracite 
Institute; B. P. Manley, Utah Coal Operators Associa- 
tion; J. A. Maher, Maher Coal Bureau, St. Paul; Martin 
Burke, North Western-Hanna Fuel Co., Minneapolis; 
Wesley E. Keller, Traux-Traer Coal Co., Minot, 
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N. Dak.; W. A. Porter, Dakota Collieries Co., Minne- 
apolis; Fred J. Fredrickson, Greater North Dakota Asso- 
ciation ; Harold Hanson, Northwest Retail Coal Dealers, 
Minneapolis; A. L. Lynn, Island Creek Coal Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; R. T. Laing, Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers Association, Altoona, Pa.; Roy S. Kern, Pitts- 
burgh; and Hewitt Biaett, C. & O. Railway. Hearings 
continue tomorrow, 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, AND 
PRIVATE BILL 


Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments held hearings, as follows: 

(1) On S. J. Res. 61, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution relative to the taxation and borrowing 
powers of the Congress—with testimony favoring its 
enactment from Representative Gwinn; 

(2) On S. J. Res. 30, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution relating to appropriations—with testimony 
favoring its enactment from Representative Bennett of 
Florida; 

(3) On S. J. Res. 87, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution recognizing the authority and law of Jesus 
Christ—with favoring testimony from Mrs. P. de Shish- 
mareff, president, California League of Christian 
Parents; and 

(4) On H. R. 2815, a private bill—with favoring testi- 
mony from Representative Smith of Wisconsin. 

Hearings on S. J. Res. 6r and S. J. Res. 30 were 
adjourned; hearings on S. J. Res. 87 were recessed until 
Monday, May 17; and H. R. 2815 was approved for 
action by the full committee. 


POWER POLICY 


Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly resumed its hearings on the Interior 
Department power policy, with testimony today from 
the following witnesses: Clyde T. Ellis, executive man- 
ager, National Rural Electric Cooperative Association; 
Truman Green, manager, Generating & Transmission 
Co.; Julius Helm, executive manager, Missouri REA; 
and Floyd Gibson, Oklahoma State Cooperative. Sub- 
committee adjourned subject to call. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: Subcommit- 
tee on Education continued hearings on S. 359, 2601, and 
2779, all pertaining to Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. Testimony today was received from Dr. Francis 
G. Cornell, professor of education, University of Illinois; 
William G. Carr, executive secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association; and Mrs. Edward R. Gray, Washing- 
ton Committee on Legislation, who presented the 
statement of Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, chairman of 
legislation, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Hearings continue Monday, May 17. 


* 


1954 
DELAWARE RIVER NAVIGATION PROJECT 


Committee on Public Works: Subcommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors and Flood Control held hearings on 
S. 2317, authorizing the modification of the existing 
project for navigation on the Delaware River, Pa., N. J. 
and Del. Testimony favoring its enactment was re- 
ceived from Senators Duff and Martin; Representatives 
King of Pennsylvania, Scott, Byrne, and Howell; H. G. 
Schad, chairman, Joint Executive Committee for Im- 
provement and Development of the Philadelphia Port 
Area; Alex Carothers, Delaware River Port Authority; 
Ed Keely, president, Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation; Col. J. Harry LaBrum, Greater Philadelphia- 
Delaware-South Jersey Council and Chamber of Com- 
merce; Lemuel B. Schofield, Northern Metals Co.; 
Henry W. Peterson, secretary, South Jersey Port Com- 
mission; Ed Niebaur, Bristol, Pa.; Snowden Haines, 
president, Burling, N. J., Chamber of Commerce; Ches- 
ter C. Thompson, president, American Waterways 
Operators; and Thomas E. Garin, Burlington County, 
N. J., Chamber of Commerce. Testimony in opposition 
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to the bill was received from Dr. Harold J. Winkel- 
specht, representing communities adjacent to Beverly, 


Also testifying were Brig. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Assist- 
ant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works, and Col. W. D. 
Milne, Corps of Engineers, who explained the project. 

Subcommittee adjourned subject to call. 


SMALL BUSINESS—LENDING PROGRAM 


Select Committee on Small Business: Committee met 
to question Wendell B. Barnes, Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, on the lending program of 
the SBA. Mr. Barnes stated that his agency was trying 
to clear up the present backlog of pending loan appli- 
cations by utilizing temporary employees. He stated 
that the SBA had received 1,562 applications from 
October 1, 1953, through May 11, 1954, and had ap- 
proved 317 of the 781 applications reviewed to date. A 
total of $18,612,260 has been lent to date under the 
Small Business Act of 1953. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 12 public bills, H. R. 9133-9144; 6 
private bills, H. R. 9145-9150; and 4 resolutions, H. J. 
Res. 524-526, and H. Res. 548, were introduced. 

Pages 6210-6211 


Bills Reported: One report was filed as follows: H. R. 
5181, to revise the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
amended (H. Rept. 1603). Page 6210 


Education: Passed, 179 yeas to 157 nays, H. R. 7434, 
to establish a National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. Adopted an amendment requiring the advisory 
committee to make annual reports to Congress in addi- 
tion to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Also adopted amendments deleting authorization for 
appropiration of $200,000 and limiting compensation of 
members of advisory committee to travel expenses; and 
changed the committee membership qualification of 

“lay persons” to “representative citizens.” 
Pages 6190-6201 


D. C. Area Problems: Disagreed to Senate amend- 
ments to H. R. 2236, to establish a Commission on Area 
Problems of the Greater Washington Metropolitan 
Area; requested a conference with the Senate; and 
appointed as conferees Representatives Kearns, Broyhill, 
and Davis of Georgia. Poge 6202 


Program for Monday: Adjourned at 3:08 p. m. until 
Monday, May 17, at 12 o'clock noon, when the House 
will call the Consent Calendar. 


Committee Meetings 
TOBACCO MARKETING 


Committee on Agriculture: The Hill subcommittee 
approved for reporting to the full committee H. R. 8135, 
to increase the penalty rate on tobacco marketed in ex- 
cess of acreage allotments to 50 percent (now 40 percent) 
of the previous year’s average price. 


MILITARY-NAVAL PUBLIC WORKS 


Committee on ‘Armed Services: Continued executive 
discussion of projects contained in the Navy section of 
the military-naval public works bill (H. R. 8726). 
Officials of the Department of the Navy testified in 
regard to the provisions. Recessed on the subject until 
next Tuesday morning. 


D. C. BUILDING CONDEMNATION 


Committee on the District of Columbia: The O'Hara 
subcommittee continued public hearings on H. R. 6127, 
to abolish the existing D. C. Board for the Condemnation 
of Insanitary Buildings and authorize the Commis- 
sioners to establish a new one. Witnesses testifying at 
today’s session were Vernon West, D. C. Corporation 
Counsel; Col. Charles Evans, Jr., Assistant D. C. Engi- 
neer Commissioner; William Carey, Jr., D. C. Director 
of Health Engineering; representatives of citizen asso- 
ciations and realty groups; and local interested citizens, 
Hearings will be continued tomorrow morning. 
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FOREIGN OPERATIONS 


Committee on Foreign Affairs: Continued executive 
hearings on the foreign operations program in Europe 
and heard the following witnesses: Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, 
Deputy Director for Operations, FOA; Maj. Gen. 
George C. Stewart, Director, Office of Military Assist- 
ance, Department of Defense; Ben T. Moore, Director, 
Office of European Regional Affairs, Department of 
State; and John W. Jones, Director of Office of Western 
European Affairs, Department of State. Recessed until 
tomorrow morning to resume on same subject. 


UPPER COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Began read- 
ing, for amendments, H. R. 4449, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, maintain, and operate 
the Colorado River storage project and participating 
projects. Took no final action and recessed on the bill 
until May 18, 


SEGREGATION 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Con- 
tinued on miscellaneous bills (H. R. 563, 1013, 1250, 3890, 
7304, 7324, 8088, and 8160), to prohibit passenger segre- 
gation or discrimination in interstate transportation. 
Proponents heard today were Representatives Powell 
and Javits (New York), and Dawson (Illinois); Dr. 
Herman H. Long, race relations department, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; Robert L. Carter, assistant 
special counsel, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, New York City; Clarence 


Mitchell, director, Washington bureau, NAACP; Her- 


man L. Weisman, National Community Relations 
Advisory Council, New York City; and former 2d Lt. 
Thomas Williams, Camden, N, J. 

Statements for the record were inserted in lieu of 
testimony by Representatives Dollinger and Roosevelt, 
both of New York; and David T. DeGraffenried, 
NAACP, East Orange, N. J. Hearings will be con- 
tinued tomorrow morning. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: The 


Allen subcommittee continued to receive testimony in 
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connection with its study of military sea transportation 
service. Today’s witness was William D. Davies, vice 
president, B. C. Andrews Co., Inc., representing New 
York Foreign Freight Forwarders & Brokers Associa- 
tion, Inc. Recessed on subject until next Tuesday 
morning. 


LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: The 
Seely-Brown subcommittee approved for reporting to 
the full committee H. R. 1843, amended, to increase the 
retired pay of certain members of the former Lighthouse 
Service. Testimony in support of the proposal was 
received from Clarence F. Cockrell, Washington repre- 
sentative, Retired Lighthouse Service Employees, Inc. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Committee on Public Works: The Mack subcommittee 
today reviewed the Charitan River project (Iowa and 
Missouri), and the Brazos River and tributaries, and 
Buffalo Bayou and tributaries, both in Texas. Col. 
Alfred D. Starbird explained the projects, representing 
the Corps of Engineers. Representative LeCompte 
(Iowa) discussed the Charitan River project, while 
Representatives Poage and Thornberry, and Senator 
Johnson, all of Texas, discussed the Brazos River proj- 
ect. Representative Thomas (Texas) was heard on the 
Buffalo Bayou project. Recessed subject to call of the 
Chair. 


Joint Committee Meetings 
ATOMIC ENERGY ACT AMENDMENTS 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: Committee con- 
tinued hearings on H. R. 8862 and S. 3323, to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, with testi- 
mony today from James Finucane, associate secretary, 
National Council for the Prevention of War; and 
Charles F. Boss, Jr., executive secretary, Board of World 
Peace of the Methodist Church. Hearings continue 
tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR FRIDAY, MAY 14 
(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 


Senate 


Committee on Appropriations, executive, to mark up H. R, 
8583, independent offices appropriations, 10 a. m., room F-37, 
Capitol; subcommittee, on H. R. 8067, State, Justice, Commerce, 
on funds for USIA, 2:30 p. m., room F-37, Capitol. 

Committee on Finance, executive, on H. R. 8300, tax revision 
bill, 10 a. m., 312 Senate Office Building. 

Committee on Government Operations, Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, on subcommittce-Army controversy, 
10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 318 Senate Office Building. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Subcommit- 
tee on Business and Consumer Interests, on S. 1287, amend 
Natural Gas Act, 10:30 a. m., room G-16, Capitol, and 2 p. m. 
in 224 Senate Office Building. 

Committee on the Judiciary, subcommittee, on S. J. Res. 150 
and S. J. Res. 155, proposing amendment to Constitution relative 
to terms of Members of House of Representatives, and on nomi- 
nations of three marshals (Hawaii, Michigan, and Tennessee), 
and of Melvin H. Friedman, D. C., to be an Examiner in Chief 
in the Patent Office, Commerce Department, 10 a. m., 424 Senate 
Office Building. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, executive, regular 
committee mecting, 10 a. m., room P-38, Capitol. 4 


1954 
House 


Committee on Agriculture, executive session on the farm pro- 
gram, 10 a. m., 1310 New House Office Building. 

Committee on Armed Services, to consider H. R. 1426, regard- 
ing death gratuities to seryicemen’s dependents; H. R. 6725, to 
extend appointment authority of certain service officers; and 
H. R. 8635, to affirm temporary appointment of certain naval 
officers, 10 a. m., 313 Old House Office Building. 

Committee on District of Columbia, O'Hara subcommittee on 
H. R. 6127, regarding D. C. Board for Condemnation of Insani- 
tary Buildings, 10 a, m., 445 Old House Office Building. 

Commitice on Foreign Affairs, to consider foreign operations 
program in Europe, executive, 10 a. m., room G—12, Capitol. 

Committee on Government Operations, on H, R. 179 (Repre- 
sentative Church, chairman), regarding transportation of Federal 
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employees outside U. S., 10 a. m., 1501 New House Office 
Building. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Subcommittee on 
Territories to consider pending bills, 10 a. m., 1324 New House 
Office Building. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on H. R. 563, 
1013, 1250, 3890, 7304, 7324, 8088, and 8160, to prohibit segre- 
gation or discrimination in interstate transportation, 10 a. m., 
1334 New House Office Building. 


Joint Committee 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, on H. R. 8862 and S. 3323, 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 10 a, m. and 2 p. m. 
room P-63, Capitol. 
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